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INTRODUCTION 


TO  THE  ARTICLES  RELATING  TO  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 


In  the  present  volume  the  nomenclature  is  the  same  as  that  adopted  in  the  first 
volume.  It  has  been  explained  in  the  Introduction  to  that  volume,  pp.  viii-xiv.  Thus, 
to  take  a  single  instance,  the  products  of  condensation  between  hydrazines  and  ketonic 
compounds  are  still  called  hydrazides,  although  Emil  Fischer  has,  since  the  publication 
of  the  last  volume,  changed  their  name  to  hydrazones.  Even  supposing  the  latter 
name  to  be  pi-eferable,  its  abrupt  introduction  would  greatly  confuse  the  nomenclature 
by  depriving  it  of  uniformity. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  first  volume  I  have  been  assisted  in  the  work  of  reading 
and  making  abstracts  of  original  memoirs  by  Drs.  T.  A.  Lawson  and  Samuel  Rideal, 
Messrs.  J.  Wilkie,  J.  T.  Norman,  V.  H.  Veley,  G.  N.  Huntly,  S.  H.  Collins,  Dr.  G.  McGowan, 
and  Mr.  D.  A.  Louis.  I  have  also  been  ably  assisted  by  Mr.  Arthur  G.  Green  in  the  work 
of  revising  the  proof  sheets.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  thanking  these  gentlemen  for 
the  energetic  and  efficient  manner  in  which  they  have  carried  out  their  share  of 
the  work. 

II.  FORSTER  MORLEY. 


Nomenclature  of  Ring  Formuloe. 

Hijdrocarbons. 


C„H C H  Indon ap litJicuc. 
CH,, 

/  \  Truncthijlcnc. 
CH„-CH, 


CH.— CH, 

I  I 
CH,— CH, 


Tclmincthtjlene. 


CH_,^q^'-'q^-^  Peiitanicthijle 


cn=CH 

I  I  Tetramethcnyl. 
CH=CH 


CH=CHv 


Nitrogen  ri)ig  coiiipouuds. 


\nH  Pyrrole  or  Pyrrol. 
CH=CH'^ 
HN-CH. 

I  ^CH  Pyrazole. 

N=CH/ 

H.C— N^ 


HC=N'^ 
CH— NH. 

II  ^CH  Glyoxalinc. 

CH  —  N'^ 


^^<CH=CH^^  P)/rifZ»ie. 
CH<^^~^^CH  Pyrimidinc. 
CH<^lf~CH>CH  Pyrazinc. 
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Nitrogen  ring  compounds — cont. 


N:CH.  HN.CH. 

>NH  or     I  Triazole. 


N:CH' 


CH=N 
I 

CH=N- 
N  =  N 


N:CH' 


NH  Osotriazole. 


I  \nH  TetrazoU. 
N=CH/ 

C,H,<^g^CH  Indole. 
CH. 

C,HX  I     >NH  Indasine. 

\n  / 

,CH5 


C„H4<^jTjj^N  Psexido-indazine. 
C,Hj<  I     >C„Hj  Acridine. 

C^HX  I  >CsHj  Phenazine. 

C,„H„<r  I  >C,„H,    Naphtha  sine. 


N<^Q^^^^CH  TriazoVme. 
N<^^^p^^CH  Osotctrazole. 


.CH=CH 
\n  =  CH 


CH=CH 


,N=CH 

\n=ch 

\N  =  CH 
,CH=CH 

c„H,<;  I 

\n  =  N 


Quinoline. 

Isoqumoline. 

Quinoxalinc. 

Quinazoline. 

Cinnoline. 


CH=CH 


Oxygen  ring  compiounds. 

O  —  CH 


0  Furfiirane, 


CH=CH 
CH 

C„H,<^  Q  ^CH  Couviarone. 


I  '^N  Oxazole. 

ch=ch/ 


r  Phetiazoxine  or  Di-phenyl- 
oxazine. 


CO<^g>  Car&j? 

Sulphur  ring  compounds. 

S  —  CH 


CH=CHk 

I  >s 
ch=ch/ 

CH=CH. 

I  >s 
c  ==  c  < 
I  >s 
ch=ch/ 


Thiophene. 


Thiophilieiie. 


I  Thiazole. 

ch=ch/ 


NH  f  ^'''I'^''^''''-y^'thiazine  (thiodi- 

CgHj<^  g  ^C^Hj  <     phenylamine  or  Imido-di- 
L    phenyl  sulphide). 

Q  jj  /Nx       / Methenyl-amido-phenyl-mer- 
0  ^'XS'^      l_  captan. 


In  many  of  the  above  formulae  the  exact  strncture  is  not  known ;  alternative  ways 
of  writing  some  of  them  will  be  found  in  vol.  i.  p.  xii. 
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ABBBEYIATIONS. 


I.  Journals  and  Books. 


When  an  author  has  been  mentioned  in  an  article,  lie  is  Wiualhj  referred  ft>  thereafter 
in  that  article  bij  his  initial  only. 

Liebig's  Aiinalen  der  Chemie. 
Annales  de  la  Sociedad  Cientifica  Argentina. 
Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique. 

Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
American  Chemical  Journal. 
Annales  des  Mines. 
American  Journal  of  Science. 
Journal  of  the  American  Chemical  Society. 
American  Chemist. 
American  Journal  of  Pharmacy. 

The  Analyst. 

Proceedings  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society. 
Archives  neerlandaises — The  Hague. 
Memoires  de  TAcadcmie  des  Sciences. 
Archiv  der  Pharmacie. 
Archives  des  Sciences  phys.  et  nat. 
Berichte  der  deutschen  chemisehen  Gesellschaft, 
Reports  of  the  British  Association. 
Bulletin  de  la  Soci6t6  chimique  de  Paris. 
Berliner  Akademie-Berichte. 

Biedermann's  Centralblatt  fiir  Agricultur-Chemie. 
Berzelius'  Jahresberichte. 
Berliner  Monatsberichte. 
Memoirs  of  the  Chemical  Society  of  London. 
Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society  of  London. 
Proceedings  of  the  Chemical  Society  of  London. 
Chemical  News. 

Comptes  rendus  hebdomadaires  des  Seances  de  I'Academie  des  Sciences — 
Paris. 

Chemisches  Central-Blatt. 
Dingler's  polytechnisches  Journal. 
Fresenius'  Zeitschrift  fiir  analytische  Chemie. 
Gazzetta  chimica  italiana. 
Gilbert's  Annalen  der  Physik  und  Chemie. 
Hoppe-Seyler's  Zeitschrift  fiir  physiologische  Chemie. 
Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

Jahresbericht  iiber  die  Fortschritte  der  Chemie  und  verwandter  Theile 

anderer  Wissenschaften. 
Jahresbericht  fiir  Chemische  Technologie. 
Jahrbuch  fiir  Mineralogie. 

Journal  de  Physique  et  des  Sciences  accessoires. 
Journal  de  Pharmacie  et  de  Chimie. 
Journal  fiir  praktische  Chemie. 
Jahresbericht  iiber  Thierchemie. 
Journal  of  the  Russian  Chemical  Society. 
Jenaische  Zeitschrift  fiir  Medicin  und  Naturwissenschaft. 
Landwirthschaftliche  Versuchs-Stationen. 

Monatshcfte  fiir  Chemie  und  verwandte  Theile  anderer  Wissenschaften. 
Le  Moniteur  Scientifique. 
Memoires  de  la  Societe  d'Arcucil. 

Memoires  couronnes  par  I'Academie  de  Bruxelles. 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 


N.     .  . 

N.Ed.P.J. 

N.  J.  P. 

N.  R.  P. 

N.  J.  T. . 

P.  M.  . 

P..    .  . 

P.B..  . 

P.f.    .  ■ 

Pr.  E.  . 

Ph.    .  . 

Ph.  C.  . 

Pr.    .  . 

P.  R.  I. . 

P.  Z.  . 

R.  T.  C. . 

R.  P.  . 

Q.  J.  S. . 

S..    .  . 

Scher.  J. 

S.  C.  I.  . 

Sitz.W.  . 

T.  or  Tr. 

T.E..  . 

W.     .  . 

W.  J.  . 

Z.     .  . 

Z.  B.  . 

Z.f.d.  g. 
Natur- 
wiss.  . 

Z.  K. .  . 

Z.  P.  c. 

Bn.    .  . 

E.  P.  . 

G.  P.  . 

Om.  .  . 

Gm.-K.  . 

Gcrh.  . 

K..    .  . 

G.  O.  . 

Stas. 
Rech. 

Stas. 
Nouv.  R. 

Th.  . 


Nature. 

New  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal. 
Neuer  Jahresbericht  der  Pharmacie. 
Neues  Repertorium  fiir  die  Pharmacie. 
Neues  Journal  von  Trommsdorff. 
Philosophical  Magazine. 

Poggendorff's  Annalen  der  Physik  und  Chemie. 

Boibliitter  zu  den  Annalen  der  Physik  und  Chemie. 

Pfiiiger's  Archiv  fiir  Physiologie. 

Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 

Pharmaceutical  Journal  and  Transactions. 

Pharmaceutisches  Central-Blatt. 

Proceedings  of  the  Eoyal  Society. 

Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain. 

Pharmaceutische  Zeitschrift  fiir  Eussland. 

Reeueil  des  travaux  chimiques  des  Pays-Bas. 

Repertorium  fiir  die  Pharmacie. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Science. 

Schweigger's  Journal  der  Physik. 

Scherer's  Journal  der  Chemie. 

Journal  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry. 

Sitzungsberichte  der  K.  Akademie  zu  Wien. 

Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society. 

Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 

Wiedemann's  Annalen  der  Physik  und  Chemie. 

Wagner's  Jahresbericht. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Chemie. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Biologie. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  die  gesammten  Naturwissenschaften. 


Zeitschrift  fiir  Krystallographie  und  Mineralogie. 
Zeitschrift  fiir  physikalische  Chemie. 

Handbuch  der  organischen  Chemie :  von  F.  Beilstein,  2te  Auflage. 
English  Patent. 
German  Patent. 

Gmelin's  Handbook  of  Chemistry — English  Edition, 
Gmelin-Kraut :  Handbuch  der  anorganischen  Chemie. 
Trait6  de  Chimie  organique  :  par  Charles  Gerhardt. 
Lehrbuch  der  organischen  Chemie  :  von  Aug.  Kekul6. 
Graham-Otto  :  Lehrbuch  der  anorganischen  Chemie  [5th  Ed.] 
Stas'  Eecherches,  &c.  ~| 

Aronstein's  German  translation  is  re- 
Stas'  Nouvelles  Eecherches,  &c.J        ferred  to  as  Chcm.  Proport. 

Thomsen's  Thermochemische  Untersuchungen. 


II.  Teems  and  Quantities,  &c.,  frequently  used. 


Aq.  .  . 
aq.  .  . 
A'  . 
A"  .  \ 
A'"  .  I 
B'  B"  etc. 


eonc. . 
dil.  . 
g.  .  . 
mgm. 
mm.  , 
mol.  . 
oil.  . 
pp.  . 
to  ppt. 

PPg-  • 
ppd.  . 


Water  ;  e.g.  NaOHAq  means  an  aqueous  solution  of  caustic  soda. 
18  parts  by  weight  of  water. 

Residues  of  mono-,  di-,  and  tri-basic  acids.  Thus,  in  describing  the  salts 
of  a  monobasic  acid  NaA',  CaA',^,  AIA'3  may  be  written,  HA'  standing 
for  the  acid.  For  a  dibasic  acid  we  should  write  Na^A",  CaA",  A1,,A"3  &c. 

Stand  for  bases  of  the  ammonia  type,  in  describing  their  salts.  Thus  the 
hydrochloride  would  be  B'HCl  or  B"2HC1,  according  as  the  base  is 
monacid  or  diacid,  Ac. 

Concentrated. 

Dilute. 

gram. 

milligram. 

millimetre. 

molecule. 

liquid,  nearly,  or  quite,  insoluble  in  water. 

precipitate. 

to  precipitate. 

precipitating. 

precipitated. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


xi 


sol.  . 
insol. . 
V.  e.  sol. 
V.  sol. 
m.  sol. 
si.  sol. 
V.  si.  sol. 

V.   .  . 

cf..  . 
c.  .  . 

[  °]  ■ 
( °)  • 

II. .  . 

At.  w. 
Mol.w.or 

M.  w. 
D.  .  . 
cor.  . 
uncor. 
i.V.  . 
V.D.  . 
S.G.  . 

S.G. 
S.G.  11 

S.H.  . 
S.H.  V. 
S.H.  p. 
H.C.  . 


H.C.  V. 

H.C.  p. 
H.F. 


H.F.  V.  . 

H.F.  p.  . 
H.V.  .  . 


T.C.  . 
S.V.  . 


S.V.S.  . 

E.G.  .  . 
C.E.  (10° 
to  20°) 

S.  .    .  . 

S.  (alco- 
hol) 
Ms-    •  • 
Ml.,  A-c.  . 


Rot  •  • 
Mj  ■  ■ 


soluble  in. 
insoluble  in. 
very  easily 
very 

moderately    \  soluble  in. 
slightly 
very  slightly 
see. 

compare, 
about. 

a  melting-point, 
a  boiling-point. 
Hardness  (of  minerals). 
Atomic  weight. 
Molecular  weight. 

Density, 
corrected, 
uncorrected, 
in  vapour. 

vaijour-density,  i.e.  density  of  a  gas  compared  with  hydrogen  or  air. 
Specific  gravity  compared  with  water. 

,,         ,,       at  10  compared  with  water  at  0°, 
M  15°       „  „  „  4''. 

„        „       ,,  12°  ;  compared  with  water  of  which  the  temperature  is 
not  given. 
Specific  heat. 

„        „    of  a  gas  at  constant  volume. 
11        11       1,        11        „  pressure. 
Quantity  of  heat,  in  gram-units,  produced  during  the  complete  com- 
bustion of  the  mass  of  a  solid  or  liquid  body  rej^resented  by  its 
formula,  taken  in  grams. 
Heat  of  combustion  in  gram-units  of  a  gram-molecule  of  an  element  or 

compound,  when  gaseous,  under  constant  volume. 
The  same,  under  constant  pressure. 

Quantity  of  heat,  in  gram-units,  produced  during  the  formation  of  the 
mass  of  a  solid  or  liquid  body  represented  by  its  formula,  taken  in 
grams,  from  the  masses  of  its  constituent  elements  expressed  by 
their  formulfc,  taken  in  gi-ams. 

Heat  of  formation  of  a  gram-molecule  of  a  gaseous  compound  from  the 
gram-molecules  of  its  elements  under  constant  volume. 

The  same,  under  constant  pressure. 

Heat  of  vaporisation  of  a  liquid,  i.e.  gram -units  of  heat  required  to  change 
a  gram-molecule  of  the  liquid  compound  at  B.  P.  into  gas  at  same 
temperature  and  pressure. 

Thermal  conductivity  (unit  to  be  stated). 

Specific  volume  ;  or  the  molecular  weight  of  a  gaseous  compound  divided 
by  the  S.G.  of  the  liquid  compound  at  its  boiling-point  compared  with 
water  at  4°. 

Specific  volume  of  a  solid  ;  or  the  mass  of  the  solid  expressed  by  its 

formula,  taken  in  grams,  divided  by  its  S.G. 
Electrical  conductivity  (the  unit  is  stated  in  each  case). 
Coefficient  of  expansion  (between  10°  and  20°). 


Solubility  in  water 
,,         ,,  alcohol 


f  of  a  gas  =  volume  dissolved  by  1  volume  of  water. 
J  c 


of  a  liquid  or  solid  =  number  of  grms.  dissolved  by 
100  grms.  of  water.    In  both  cases  the  temperature 
I  is  stated. 
Index  of  refraction  for  hydrogen  line  /8. 

„  „  ,,   sodium      ,,     1),  etc. 

Molecular  refraction  for  sodium  light,  i.e.  index  of  refraction  for  line  d 
minus  one,  multii^lied  by  molecular  weight,  and  divided  by  S.G.  at  15° 
compared  with  water  at  0°. 
The  same  ;  S.G.  being  determined  at  15°-20°  and  referred  to  water  at  4°. 
The  same  for  line  of  infinite  wave-length,  index  being  determined  by 

Cauchy's  formula  (Brilhl's  Ra). 
Specific  rotation  for  sodium  light. 

,,  ,,       ,,    neutral  tint,     [a]  =  y~  x  ^.    a  =  observed  rotation  for 

a 

100  mm.  of  liquid.  £Z=S.G.  of  liquid.  =  no.  of  grammes  of  active 
substance  in  100  grammes  of  liquid. 
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ABBREVIATIONS, 


where  m  =  molecular 


Molecular  magnetic  rotatory  power 

°  ■'  a  »  a'  X  m  , 

d,  a  =  angle  of  rotation  under  magnetic 


m  X  a 


M.  M. 

weight  of  the  body  of  S.G. 

influence,  a'  =  angle  of  rotation  of  water  under  same  influence,  and 
m'  =  molecular  weight  of  water  (18). 
Ac     .    .     Acetyl  CH^O. 
Bz     .    .     Benzoyl  C,H-,0. 
Cy     .    .     Cyanogen  CN. 
Et     .    .     Ethyl  C.,H,. 
Me     .    .     Methyl  CH^. 

Ph     .    .     Phenyl  C^Hj.  |-in  forniulie. 

Pr     .    .     Normal  Propyl  CH...  CH,.  CH^. 

.    .     Isopropyl  CH(CH3),,. 
E,  E'  etc.     Alcohol  radicles  or  alkyls. 
prim  .    .  primary. 
sec     .    .  secondary. 
tert    .    .  tertiary, 
n  .    .    .  normal. 
m,  o,  2^   ■     meta-  ortho — para. 
c   .    .    .  consecutive. 
i    .    ■    ■  irregular. 
s   .    .    .  symmetrical. 
■?<  .    .    .  unsymmetrical. 
'P  ■    ■    .  pseudo. 

attached  to  nitrogen. 

Employed  to  denote  that  the  substituent  is  attached  to  a  carbon  atom 
which  is  next,  next  but  one,  or  next  but  two,  respectively,  to  the 
terminal  carbon  atom.  The  end  to  be  reckoned  from  is  determined 
by  the  nature  of  the  compound.  Thus  CH3.CHBr.COoH  is  a-bromo- 
propionic  acid. 

denotes  that  the  element  or  radicle  which  follows  it  is  attached  to  a  ter- 
minal carbon  atom. 
0,^,7,  etc.     indicate  jjosition  in  an  open  chain,  only. 
1,2,3,  etc.     indicate  position  in  a  ring  only. 

Used  when  a,  0,  &o.  are  employed  in  a  sense  different  from  the  above, 
etc.  e.g. :  (a)-di-bromo-camphor. 

Baeyer's  Nomenclature  : 
(-B.)   .    .  benzene  ring. 

(Py.)  .    .  pyridine  ring. 

Thus  (B.  1:3)  dichloroquinoline,  means  a  meta-dichloroquinoline  in 
which  the  chlorine  atoms  are  both  in  the  benzene  ring. 
While  {Py.  1:3)  dichloroquinoline,  means  a  similar  body,  only  the 
chlorine  atoms  are  in  the  pyridine  ring.  The  numbers  are  counted 
from  two  carbon  atoms  which  are  in  diiJerent  rings,  but  both  united 
to  the  same  carbon  atom. 
(A.)  .  .  denotes  the  central  ring  in  the  molecule  of  anthracene,  acridines,  and 
azines. 

eso-    .    .     means  that  the  element  or  radicle  it  precedes  is  in  a  closed  ring. 
exo-  .    .         ,,       ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  not  in  a  benzene  ring. 

alio-  .    .     denotes  isomerism  that  is  not  indicated  by  ordinary  formula; ;  thus  maleic 

acid  may  be  called  aHo-fumaric  acid, 
thio-  .    .     denotes  displacement  of  oxygen  by  sulph  jir. 
sulpho-  .         ,,     the  group  SO3H,  except  in  the  word  sulphocyanide. 
sulphydro-       ,,     the  group  SH. 

1  Tribromonitrobenzene  sulphonic  acid  [1:2:3:4:5]  means  that  the  three 
bromines  occupy  positions  1,  2,  and  3;  the  nitro-  group  the  position  4, 
and  tlie  sulijho-  group  the  position  5. 

"  Denotes  that  the  formula  to  which  it  is  affixed  has  not  been  determined  by 
analysis.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  formulie  without  this  mark  are  those  of 
analysed  compounds. 

All  temperatures  are  given  in  degrees  Centigrade  unless  when  specially  stated 
otherwise. 

Wave-lengths  are  given  in  10"'  mm. 

Formulfp,  when  used  instead  of  names  of  substances,  have  a  qualitative  meaning 
only. 

Thomsen's  notation  is  used  in  thermochemical  data. 
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CHENOCHOLIC  ACID  C,,,H,,0.,.  Formed  by 
boiling  tauroclienocholic  acid,  from  goose-bile, 
with  baryta-water  (Heintz  a.  Wislicenus,  P.  108, 
547).  Amorphous  mass  (from  alcohol  or  ether), 
insol.  water.  Gives  Pettenkofer's  reaction  with 
H,SO,,  and  sugar.  Insol.  cold  KOHAq,  but  dis- 
solves on  warming,  forming  a  solution  that  is 
ppd.  by  BaCl..  and  CaCl,.— BaA'.,  (dried). 

CHENOPODINE  C„H|.,NO^.  This  base,  which 
occurs  in  white  goosefoot  (Clieiiopodium  albtim) 
(Reinsch,  N.  J.  P.  20,  268  ;  21,  132  ;  27,  193 ; 
J.  pr.  [2]  22,  188),  is  probably  leucine  (Gorup- 
Besanez,  B.  7,  147). 

CHICA.  A  red  dye  obtained  from  the  leaves 
of  Bignonia  GUica  growing  in  South  America. 
The  colouring-matter  may  be  extracted  by  alco- 
hol. It  is  insol.  ether  and  NaXDjAq,  but  sol. 
NaOHAq.  Chromic  acid  oxidises  it  to  anisic 
acid  (Erdmann,  J.  pr.  71,  198). 

CHICORY.  The  blue  blossoms  of  Giclioriimi 
Intyhus  contain  a  glucoside  C.,._,H.,,,0,,|  4^aq 
[215°-220°],  which  may  be  extracted  by  dilute 
alcohol.  It  crystallises  from  water,  in  whioli  it 
is  slightly  soluble,  in  needles.  Aqueous  alkalis 
and  alkaline  carbonates  form  yellow  solutions. 
Boiling  dilute  acids  split  it  up  into  glucose  and 
C^„HuOc,  [250°-255°],  which  also  occurs  in  the 
blossoms.  This  forms  needles,  v.  si.  sol.  boiling 
water,  coloured  dark  green  by  FcCl^  (Nietzki, 
J.  187(;,  8.51  ;  Ai:  Ph.  [3J  8,  327). 

CHICLE  ALBAN  C,„H,sO.  [145=].  S.  (al- 
cohol of  S.G.  -82)  -GO  at  14°.  Obtained  by 
extracting  chicle  gum  (Mexican  rubber  juice), 
from  Ghnjsoplii/lluin  gljicj/placinn,  with  weak 
alcohol  (Prochazka  a.  Eudemann,  A.  G.  J.  1, 
50).  The  mother  liquor  deposits  chicle  fluavil 
C,,„H320  (?) ;  S.  (alcohol  of  S.G.  -82)  2-6  at  ^3-5^ 
The  residue  of  the  gum,  after  extracting  with 
alcohol,  contains  two  tcrpenes  and  arabiu. 

CHIN-.  Substances  beginning  with  CniN- 
will  be  described  under  the  alternative  names 
which  begin  with  Qdin-.  Thus  Chinidine,  Chi- 
none,  and  Chinoline  are  described  as  Quinidine, 
QuiNONE,  and  Quinoline. 

CHIRATIN  C,,„H|,0,,,.  Extracted  by  dilute 
alcohol  from  the  stalks  of  Ophelia  cJdrata 
(Hohn,  Ar.  Ph.  [2]  139,  213).  Kesinous  mass, 
decomposed  by  hot  dilute  HCl  into  ophelic  acid 
and  morphous  c h ir a t oge iiin  C|.jH„|0.i. 

CHITEHIDINE  C,,,H,,,N,0,.  Formed  by  oxi- 
dation of  quinidine  with  KMnO.,.  Thin  plates 
(containing  2aq).  Sol.  alkalis  and  hot  water,  si. 
sol.  alcohol.  —  B"H2S0,,  3aq  :  white  prisms. — 
B"H.,Cl.,PtCl^  3aq  :  large  orange -red  needles 
(Forst  a.  BOhringer,  B.  15,  1659). 

CHITENINE  C„H,,,,N,,0,.  Prepared  by  oxi- 
dation of  quinine  with  KMnO,.    Wliite  prisms 
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(containing  4aq).  Insol.  alcohol  and  ether,  si. 
sol.  water.  Very  weak  base. — B.,(H.,S04).j  15aq  : 
fine  needles.— BH.,Cl.,PtCl,  3aq  (Skraup,  B.  12, 
1104). 

CHITIN  V.  Peoteids,  Appendix  G. 

CHLORAL  CMClfl  i.e.  CCL,.CHO.  Tri- 
chloro-acctic  aldchijde.  Mol.  w.  147'5.  [c.  —  75'^] 
(Berthelot,  Bl.  [2]  29,  3).  (98°  cor.)  (Perkin) ; 
(97-2°)  (Thorpe,  G.  J.  37,  191).  V.D.  5-13. 
S.G.  %  1-5292  (Perkin,  G.  J.  51,  808)  ;  f  1-5121 
(Briihl,  A.  203,  11)  ;  2  1.5417  (Pa.).  C.E. 
(0°-10°)  -001123;  (0°-100°)  -001295  (Laura 
Passavant,  G.  J.  39,  53).  1-4623.  B.^  43-06. 
M.M.  6-591  at  16°  (Perkin).    S.V.  107-4. 

Formation. — 1.  By  the  action  of  chlorine  on 
aqueous  aldehyde  (Pinner,  B.  4,  256 ;  Wurtz  a. 
Vogt,  Z.  1871,  679).— 2.  From  tri-chloro-acetal 
and  H„SOj  at  150°  (Paterno,  A.  150,  256  ;  Z.  [2] 
4,733). — 3.  By  distilling  starch  or  sugar  with 
HCl  and  MnO.,  (Stiideler,  A.  61,  101).— 4.  By 
distilling  tetra-chloro-ether,  CCl3.CHCl(0Et), 
with  H,SO,i  (W.  a.  V.). 

Preparation. — Chlorine  gas  is  passed  into 
absolute  alcohol,  which  must  be  cooled  at  first, 
but  afterwards  may  be  heated  gradually  to  boil- 
ing. The  crystalline  chloral  alcoliolate  formed 
is  decomposed  by  shaking  with  H,_.SO,  and  the 
liquid  chloral  rectified  (Liebig,  A.  1, 189  ;  Dumas, 
A.  Gh.  [2]  56,  125  ;  Muller  a.  Paul,  B.  2,  541  ; 
Thomsen,  Z.  [2]  6,  156  ;  Roussin,  Z.  [2]  6,  96; 
Personne,  G.  B.  69,  1363 ;  Paul,  Ph.  [3]  1,  621 ; 
G.  J.  24,  134).  By-products  are  ethylidene 
chloride,  ethylene  chloride,  and  chloro-ethylene 
chloride  (115°).  The  chlorination  is  promoted 
by  the  presence  of  5  p.c.  Fc^Cl,;  (Pago,  D.  P.  J. 
252,  343.    V.  also  Chloeal  hydrate). 

Theory  of  the  process. — Chlorine  oxidises 
alcohol  to  aldehyde,  this  combines  with  alcohol 
forming  acetal  CH,,CH(OEt)._,,  which  is  then  con- 
verted into  tri-chloro-acetal  CCl.,CH(OEt),,, 
which  is  saponified  by  the  HCl  formed  in 
the  previous  reactions  :  CCl.,.CH(OEt).,-l-HCl 
=  CCl,.CH(OH)(OEt)-hEtCl  (Lieben,  G.'R.  44, 
1345  ;  B.  3,  910).  Wurtz  {G.  B,.  74,  777)  con- 
siders that  ehloro-ether  is  first  formed,  thus : 
CH.,CHO  +  HOEt  -t-  HCl  =  H,,0  ■+  CH,,.CHCl(OEt), 
and  this  is  then  converted  into  tetra-chloro-ether 
CCl,.CHCl(OEt),  which  is  converted  by  alcohol 
into  tri-chloro-acetal  CCl.|CH(OEt),^,  which  is 
then  decomposed  by  HCl  as  above. 

Estimation. — By  shaking  with  standard 
NaOH  and  determining  the  amount  of  alkali 
neutralised. 

Properties. — A  liquid  with  odour  resembling 
aldehyde.  It  solidifies  when  shaken  with  a  little 
water,  forming  so-called  chloral  hydrate,  but  it 
dissolves  in  much  water.    It  reduces  ammonia- 
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oal  silver  nitrate  with  formation  of  a  mirror.  It 
is  not  affected  by  distillation  over  quicklime  or 
BaO  as  long  as  the  oxide  is  covered  by  the  liquid. 
It  combines  with  NH^.  When  introduced  into 
the  blood  it  is  split  up  into  chloroform  and  for- 
mic acid  (Liebreich  ;  Personne,  C.  B.  69,  979  ; 
Byasson,  C.  R.  72,  742 ;  Arloing,  C.  B.  89,  245, 
526;  cf.  Thomaszewicz,  Pf.  9,  35).  Tanret  sup- 
posed that  its  physiological  action  was  due  to 
the  liberation  of  CO  in  the  blood  Ph.  [4]  20, 
355).  Some  of  the  chloral  passes  into  the  urine 
as  urochloralic  acid  CsHjiCljO,. 

Beactions. — 1.  Split  up  at  once  by  NaOH 
into  chloroform  and  sodium  formate,  thus  : 
CCL,.CHO  +  NaOH  =  CCl^H  -i-  NaCHO,. 
Alcoholic  KOH  and  NaOEt  act  similarly,  forming 
formic  ether  and  chloroform  (Kekule,4. 119, 187). 
2.  Zn  and  HCl  reduce  it  to  aldehyde  (Personne, 
A.  157, 113 ;  C.  R.  71,  227).  Zinc-dust  and  water 
reduce  it,  on  heating,  to  CH,,  CH.,C1.„  and  CH.|C1 
(Cotton,  i3L  [2]  42,  622).— 3.  Fuming  HNO,  oxi- 
dises it  to  tri-chloro-acetic  acid.  CrO,,  or  HgO 
gives  CO  and  CO.,.  KMnO^  gives  CO.,,  chloroform, 
oxygen,  and  chlorine  (Cotton,  Bl.  [2]  43,  420). — 
4.  Clilorine  in  sunlight  forms  CCl,,  hydric  chlo- 
ride, and  COCL  (Gautier,  Bl.  [2]  45,  86  ;  G.  R. 
101,  1161).— 5.  Bromine  forms  CCl^CO.Br, 
CCl.,Br,  CO,  and  HBr  (Oglialoro,  B.  7,  1461).— 
6.  PCI.  forms  CCla.CCl.H  (Paterno,  G.  1,  590 ; 
Z.  [2]  5,  245).— 7.  PCljBr.,  forms  CCI,CBr.,H.— 
8.  H.^SO.i  forms  chloralide  crystals  (q.  v.). 
Fuming  HoSOj  forms  a  crystalline  compound  [v. 
infra). — 9.  KIAq  forms  iodine  and  chloroform. 
10.  AhClj  forms  parachloral  (240°)  and  CCl, 
(Combes,  A.  Ch.  [6]  12,  298).— 11.  P,S.-  forms 
C0HCI3  (88°)  (Paterno  a.  Oglialoro,  G'  3,  538). 
12.  Aniline  reacts  violently  forming  tri-chloro- 
ethylidene-di-]phenyl-di-amine  CCl3.CH(NHPh), 
[101°]  (Wallach,  B.  5,  251).— 13.  Acetamidc  00m'- 
bines  forming  CCl.,.CH(OH)(NHAc)  {v.  Chlok.vl- 
ammonia). — 14.  Acetoniirilc  formsCCl.iCH(NHAc)„ 
(Hiibner,  B.  6,  109 ;  Z.  1871,  712  ;  Hepp,  B.  10, 
1651)  :  needles  (from  HOAc). — 15.  Heated  with 
syrupy  lactic  acid  at  100°  chloral  forms  tri- 
chloro-ethylidene  mono-lactate  : 

CH3.CH<^Q*^>CH.CCl3  [45°]  (223°)  (Wal- 
lach, A.  193,  36).  This  body  may  also  be  got 
by  dissolving  chloral  hydrate  (1  pt.)  in  syrupy 
lactic  acid,  and  adding  H.,SO.,  (1  pt.)  (M.  Nencki, 
J.  pr.  125,  239).  In  a  similar  way,  tri-chloro- 
lactic  acid  heated  with  chloral  forms  chloralide 
(q.  V.)  ;  tri-bromo -lactic  acid  forms  tri-chloro- 
ethylidene  tri-bromo-lactate 

CBr3.CH<^*-'Q^>CH.CCl3     [132° -135°]  ;  tri- 
chloro-a-oxy -valeric  acid  forms 
C3H.Cl3.CH<'^g-°>CH.CCl3  [88°],  (297°) ;  gly- 

coUic  acid  forms  CH2<:^^q^>CH.CC13  [42°] ; 

malic  acid  forms  tri-chloro-ethylidene  malate 
CO.,H.CH.,.CH.O. 

'  I       \CH.CCI3  [140°]  (Wallach,  A. 

co.o/ 

193,  37)  ;  tartaric  acid  gives 
CCl3.CH<°  (.Q>CH.CH<^^Q>CH.CCl3 ; 

salicylic  acid  forms  CgHj<^'^Q'*~'^CH.CCl3 
[124°] ;  while  mandelic  acid  produces 


C,H5.GH<'"|^-^>CH.CCl3   [82°].  —  16.  When 

mixed  with  benzene  (1  mol.)  and  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  di  -  phenyl -tri-chloro- ethane 
CCl3.CH(C,H5),,  is  formed  (Goldschmiedt,  B.  6, 
985).  Bromo-  and  chloro-benzene  and  toluene 
act  similarly  (Zeidler,  B.  7,  1180  ;  Fischer,  B.  7, 
1191). — 17.  By  acting  on  benzene  with  chloral  in 
the  presence  of  alumininm  chloride  a  liquid  is 
obtained  having  the  formula  C,;H,.CCl2.C0H,HCI 
which  by  oxidation  forms  the  acid 
C,,H5.CC1,.C00H  (Combes,  C.  R.  98,  678;  Bl.  [2] 
41,  382).— 18.  Zinc  methide  (1  mol.)  followed  by 
water  forms  CCl3.CH(OH).CH3.  Excess  of  ZnMe,, 
followed  by  water  forms  (CH3),CH.CMe.,.0H.— 
!  19.  .^wc  e^/^^VZe  followed  by  water  forms  tri-chloro- 
i  ethyl  alcohol  CClj.CHj.OH. — 20.  Hijdroxylamine 
forms  chloro-glyoxim  C.HsClNjO.^. 

Combinations. — 1.  With  water  v.  Chloral 
hydrate. 

2.  With  alcohols  v.  Chloral  hydrate. 

3.  With  hydric  sulphide:  (C.,Cl3H0).,H,S. 
[128°].  Formed  by  passing  H.,S  into  a  solution 
of  chloral  (Hageniann,  B.  5, 154';  Wyss,  B.  7,211; 
Paterno  a.  Oglialoro,  G.  3,  533).  Ilhombohedra 
(from  chloroform).  Insol.  water,  sol.  alcohol 
and  ether.  Decomposed  by  heat.  With  PCl^  it 
gives  CCI3.CHCI.,.  Gives  with  AcCl  a  di-acetyl 
derivative  [78°].' 

4.  With  xjhosphuretted  hydrogen : 
(CCl3CHO).,PH3."  [143°].  From  chloral  (3  g.)  and 
PH.,I  (2g.).   Small  prisms  (from  ether).  Decom- 
posed by  cone.  NaOH  into  formate,  hypophos- 
IDhite,  and  hydrogen  (Girard,  A.  Ch.  [6]  2,  43). 

5.  With  mercaptan :  C,Cl3H0,HSEt.  Crys- 
talline. 

6.  With  acetyl  chloride  :  CCl3CHCl(0Ac). 
(c.  187°).  S.G.  1-476  (V.  Meyer,  B.  3,  445  ; 
A.  171,  67  ;  cf.  Curie  a.  Millet,  C.  R.  83,  745). 

7.  With  acetic  anhydride :  CCl3CH(0Ac).,. 
(222°).    S.G.  ii  1-422.  Oil. 

8.  With  ethijlamine:  CCl3.CH(0H)NHEt.  On 
distillation  this  forms  CHCL,  and  ethyl-form- 
amide  H.CO.NHEt. 

9.  With  fuming  sulphuric  acid  : 
(C.,Cl3HO)5,S03,2H,SO^.    [70°].    Chloral  (1  pt.) 
is  mixed  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid  (5  pts.). 

!  The  product  is  washed  with  cold  water  and  crys- 
tallised from  ether  (Grabowski,  B.  6,  225,  1070). 
A  mixture  of  chloral  with  an  equal  volume  of 
fuming  sulphuric  acid  forms  large  crystals  of 
(CCl3.CH0).„H,S.,0,. 

10.  With  alkaline  bisulphites  : 
C.,Cl3H0,KHS03  (Stiideler,  A.  106,253;  Kathke, 
^.  161, 1.54).  This  compound  is  also  formed  when 
KoSOs  is  used,  but  if  the  solution  be  heated  to 
80'°  (S03K),CH.CHO,KHS03  aq  crystallises  out, 
while  the  mother-liquor  contains  CsH.,.,Cl3S;03,K;. 

11.  With  hydrogen  cyanide:  CCl3CH(0HjCN. 
Tri-chloro-lacto-nitrile.  [61°].  (c.218°).  Pre- 
pared by  the  action  of  anhydrous  prussic  acid  at 

'  120°  upon  chloral  (Hagemann,  B.  5,  151)  or  by 
boiling  chloral  with  strong  prussic  acid  (Bischoff 
a.  Pinner,  B.  5,  113;  A.  179,  77).  Trimetric 
plates  (from  CSJ.  Saponified  by  HCl  forming 
tri-chloro-lactic  acid.  Saponified  by  KOH  form- 
ing piotassic  formate  and  cyanide  and  chloro- 
form. With  urea  it  forms  CCl3CH(NH.C0.NH.,)2 
(Pinner,  B.  20,  2345).  Acetyl  derivative. — 
CCl3CH(0Ac)CN.  [31°].  (208°).  From  acetic 
anhydride  and  the  above  (Pinner  a.  Fucha^ 
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B.  10,  1059).  Eliomboliedra.  Insol.  water, 
sol.  alcohol.  Cone.  H.SOj  in  the  cold  forms 
CCl,.CH(OAc).CO.NH,. ' 

12.  Another  compound  with  hydrogen  cyan- 
ide: (CCl3.CH0).,.CNH.  [12ii  ].  From  couc. 
solutions  of  chloral  and  of  KCN  (Cech,  B.  9, 
1020).  Prisms  (from  ether  or  benzene).  Insol. 
water.  Alcoholic  potash  (or  even  alcohol  alone) 
forms  di-chloro-acetic  ether.  On  distillation  it 
splits  up  into  chloral  and  chloralide  (Wallach, 
IS.  G,  114).  Alcoholic,  or  dilute  aqueous,  solu- 
tions of  KCN  convert  chloral  into  di-chloro- 
acetic  acid  (or  ether). 

13.  "With  cyanic  acid:  (C,CL,HO),CNOH 
[c.  169°].  Formed  by  passing  vapour  of  cyanic 
acid  into  chloral,  boiling  the  product  with  HCl 
and  crystallising  the  residue  from  ether.  Small 
prisms  (Bischoh,  B.  5,  86). 

14.  With   botli  cyanic  and  prussic  acids, 

C.  ClaHO,  CNH,  CNOH.  [80°].  Prepared  by 
pouring  a  solution  of  CNOK  upon  a  mixture  of 
solutions  of  chloral  and  KCy.  Needles.  Decom- 
posed by  hot  water.  Converted  by  ethylamine 
into  CCl.,(NEtH)CHO.  [45°]  (Cech,  B.  8, 1174  ; 
9,  1253  ;  10,  880). 

15.  With  sodium  acetate:  CCl3CH(0Ac)(0Na). 
Minute  white  crystals,  decomposed  by  water  and 
alcohol  (Eebufiat,  G.  17,  40G). 

16.  With  carbamic  ether  : 
CCl3.CH(0H).NH.C0,Et.  [103°].  Flaky  mass 
(from  ether-alcohol),  formed  by  adding  cone. 
HCl  to  a  solution  of  carbamic  ether  in  chloral 
(Bischoif,  B.  7,  631).  Eesolved  into  its  compo- 
nents by  hot  water  or  by  heating  at  100°. 

17.  With  urea  :  CC1,.CH(0H).NH.C0.NH2. 
[150°].  From  chloral  and  a  cone,  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  urea.  Scales.  Decomposed  on  melting 
into  chloral  and  cyanurie  acid.  The  compound 
(CCl3.CH(0H).NH),C0  [190°]  is  also  formed,  and 
differs  from  the  preceding  in  being  nearly  insol. 
boiling  water  (Jacobsen,  A.  157,  246). 

18.  With  benzamidoxim:C,R,^.,Clfi.,.  [135°]. 
White  230wder,  insol.  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  | 
ether.    Eesolved  by  boiling  dilute  H„S04  into  its 
constituents  (Falck,  B.  19,  1481). 

19.  With  hexamidoxim:  CJI,-^.,Cl.fi.,.  [130^. 
White  pearly  plates.  Formed  by  heating  the 
components  together  for  a  long  time  (Jacoby, 
B.  19,  1505). 

20.  With  tliio-hemctmide : 
CCl3.CH(OH).NH.CS.C„H5.  [104°].  From  chloral 
and  thio-benzamide  (Spica,  0. 16,  182).  Ehom- 
boidal  prisms  of  alliaceous  odour,  si.  sol.  water, 
sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

CMoral-ammonia  CCl3.CH(0H).NH,.  [64°]. 

Formed  by  passing  NH.,  into  a  solution  of 
chloral  in  chloroform  (Stiideler,  A.  106,  253; 
Schilf,  B.  10,  167).  Insol.  cold  water,  decom- 
posed by  hot  water  into  CHCI3  and  amnionic 
formate  (Personne,  A.  157,  114).  Boiling  alco- 
holic KCN  converts  it  into  di-chloro-acetamide 
(E.  Schiff  a.  Speeiale,  G.  9,  338).  With  benzoic 
aldehyde  it  gives  CCl3.CH(0H).N:CHPh  [130°], 
which  crystallises  from  benzene  in  white  leaflets, 
resolved  by  dilute  acids  into  benzoic  aldehyde, 
chloral,  and  NH.,  (Schilf,  G.  9,  436). 

Acetyl  derivative.  —  CCl3CH(0H)NHAc. 
Chloral-acetamide.  [156°].  Formed  by  the 
action  of  acetyl  chloride  or  acetic  anhydride  on 
the  above;  or  from  chloral  and  acetamide.  Tri- 
metric  plates  (from  water).    Insol.  ether.  De- 


composed by  heat  into  chloral  and  acetamide. 
Alcohohc  KCN  forms  C,,H„Cl„NjO,.  [120°] 
(S.  a.  S.). 

Di-aceiyl  derivative. 
CCl3.CH(0Ac)(NHAc).  [118°].  Formed  by  the 
action  of  ClAc  at  120°  on  the  ijreceding.  De- 
composed by  warm  water  into  the  preceding  and 
acetic  acid,  the  group  (OAc)  being  unstable  in 
presence  of  so  much  chlorine. 

Dichloracet  yl  derivati  ve. 
CCl3.CH(0H).NH.C0.CHCh.  [105°].  From  chlo- 
ral and  di-chloro-acetamide  (S.  a.  S.).  Large 
prisms  (from  water). 

Benzoyl  derivative. 
CCl3.CH(0H).NHBz.  [151°].  From  benzamide 
and  chloral  (Jacobsen,  A.  157,  245)  or  bypassing 
HCl  into  a  mixture  of  chloral-hydrate  and  ben- 
zonitrile  (Pinner  a.  Klein,  B.  11,  10).  Tables 
(from  alcohol).  Alcoholic  KCN  forms  a  com- 
pound C,,„H|,C1,N.,0  [131°],  which  separates  in 
small  crystals  from  ether  (S.  a.  S.). 

Chloral  hydrate  C.HaCljO.,  i.e.  CCl3.CH(0H),,. 
Tri-chloro-acctic  ortho-aldeliyde.  Mol.  w.  165'5. 
[57°].  (97°).  S.G.  i%  1-6415  (Perkin,  C.  J.  51, 
808);  1-575;  S.G.  (solid)  1-901.  V.D.  2-8 
(corresponding  to  a  mixture  of  water  and  chloral). 
S.  (in  CS.,)  2  at  15°  ;  20  at  46°.  B.^  47-94  (in 
a  33-2  p.c.  aqueous  solution)  (Kauonnikoff,  J.pr. 
[2]  31,  347).  M.M.  (fused)  7-151  at  54-6°;  (in 
aqueous  solution)  7-02  at  14°. 

Formation. — By  direct  union  of  chloral  with 
water,  absoriDtion  of  heat  taking  place  (Phipson, 
C.  N.  25,  257). 

Preparation. — Alcohol  (400g.  of  97  per  cent.) 
is  poured  up)on  crystallised  ferric  chloride  (5g. 
of  Fe._,Cl|^  12aq)  and  a  large  excess  of  chlorine  is 
passed  in.  The  product  is  distilled.  The  distil- 
late contains  chloral  and  chloral  hydrate  but  not 
chloral  alcoliolate.  After  rectification  the  portion 
boiling  between  94°  and  97°  is  converted  by  water 
into  chloral  hydrate  (525  g.)  (Page,  .4.  225,  220  ; 
cf.  Detsenyl,  C.  C.  1873,  767).  Chloral  hydrate 
may  also  he  purified  by  crystallisation  from  CS., 
(Fliickiger,  Z.  6,  432). 

Properties. — Monoclinio  p)lates,  v.  sol.  water 
and  alcohol.  By  shaking  with  cone.  H2SO4  it  is 
at  once  converted  into  chloral.  In  doses  of  more 
than  5  g.  it  produces  sleep  (Liebreicli,  B.  2,  209). 
It  is  antiseptic,  preventing  putrefaction  of  pro- 
teids.  The  vapour  of  chloral  hydrate  is  split  up 
by  heat  into  chloral  and  water  ;  the  dissociation 
is  complete  at  100°  at  the  ordinary  pressure,  and 
even  at  61°  under  a  pressure  of  9  mm.  (Wurtz, 
C.  R.  89,  190  ;  cf.  Moitessier  a.  Engel,  C.  R.  86, 
971  ;  Troost,  C.  R.  84,  708  ;  85,  32,  400 ;  100, 
834;  A.Gh.  [.5]  13,411;  22,155;  Friedel,  Bl.  [2] 
43,  56  ;  C.  R.  100,  891 ;  Naumann,  B.  9,  822). 

The  molecular  magnetic  rotation  indicates 
that  chloral  hydrate  exists  as  such  in  its  aqueous 
solution.  In  amyl  oxide  solution  it  begins  to 
dissociate  between  30°  and  40°(Perkin,  C.  J.  51, 
808).  Chloral  hydrate  differs  from  chloral  in 
not  exhibiting  Schiff's  test  for  aldehydes  with 
rosaniline  and  SO,,  (V.  Meyer  a.  Caro,  B.  13, 
2343). 

Detection. — Chloral  hydrate  may  be  extracted 
by  ether  from  its  aqueous  solution  {e.g.  urine)- 
and  the  following  tests  may  then  be  applied  : 
(a)  Warming  with  alcoholic  KOH  and  aniline 
gives  (even  with  -OOOOlog.)  the  disgusting  odour 
of  phenyl  carbamine.    [b)  Warming  at  50°  with 
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cone.  KOHAq  and  a  little  phenol  gives  a  blue 
colour  (with  -OOOOSg.).  (c)  After  boiling  with  pot- 
ash formic  acid  may  be  detected  (with  -OOOllg.). 
(d)  Lime-water  and  HjS  give  a  pink  colour  (with 
•00066g.)  (Dragendorff  a.  Tiesenhausen,  C.  C. 
1886,  636).  The  valuation  of  chloral  hydrate 
may  be  effected  by  decomposing  it  with  ammonia, 
KOHAq,  or,  better,  with  H.>S04  (Versmann,  Ph. 
[3]  1,  701,  965;  Wood,  'Ph.  [3J  1,  703;  cf. 
Miiller,  Z.  [2]  7,  66  ;  C.  J.  24, 444 ;  Paul,  Ph.  [3] 

I,  621 ;  C.  J.  24,  134). 

Reactions. — 1.  With  KCy  it  forms  di-chloro- 
acetic  acid. — 2.  Heated  with  glycerin  it  forms 
chloroform,  formic  acid,  and  allyl  formate  (Byas- 
son,  C.  B.  75,  1628). — 3.  Boiled  with  ammonic 
acetate  it  forms  chloralimide,  CClj.CHrNH  (Pin- 
ner a.  Puchs,  B.  10,  1068).— 4.  Warmed  with 
aqueous  KHS  deposits  sulphur,  and  then  crystals 
of  C^H^CIjOoS  [97°]  (Michael,  B.  9,  1267  ;  cf. 
Nicol,  C.  N.  43,  43). — 5.  With  aqueous  ammonic 
sulphide  it  forms  a  red  powder  CisH24S|3N_,0„. 
This  dye  separates  from  petroleum  in  lustrous 
green  crystals  (E.  Davy,  P.  M.  [4],  68,  247; 
Lerch,  C.  C.  1887,  299).— 6.  Melted  with  KCIO3 
it  reacts  violently  with  production  of  tri-chloro- 
aceticacid  and  decomposition  products  (Seubert, 
B.  18,  3336). — 7.  Boiled  with  zinc-dust  it  is  de- 
composed with  formation  of  chloride  and  oxy- 
chloride  of  zinc  and  liberation  of  hydrogen  and 
CH| (Cotton,  Bl.  [2]  42, 622). —8.  HgO decomposes 
chloral  hydrate  with  formation  of  COCU,  carbonic 
oxide,  and  COj. — 9.  KMnO.,  liberates  chlorine, 
CO,,  and  oxygen  with  formation  of  CHCI3  (Cotton, 
Bl.'  [2],  43,  420).— 10.  Heated  with  ammonic 
sulphocyanide  forms  a  white  crystalline  body 
CjHjClgNjS,  insol.  water,  sol.  alcohol  (Nencki  a. 
Schaffer,  J.  pr.  126,  430  ;  Brodsky,  M.  8,  27).— 

II.  Camphor  forms  an  unstable  compound  (vol.i. 
670).— 12.  Acetyl  chloride  iorras  CCL,.CHCl(OAc) 
(Meyer  a.  Dulk,  B.  4,  963).— 13.  With  di-methyl- 
amHHCandZnCLitKivesCCl3.CH(OH).C,H4NMe2 
(Knoeffler  a.  Boessneck,  B.  20,  3193). 

Acetyl  derivative  CCl3.CH(0Ac)2.  (222° 
uncor.).  S.G.  1-422.  From  chloral  and  Ac,0. 
Liquid,  insol.  water,  not  attacked  by  cold  KOHAq 
(Geuther,  A.  106,  249). 

Ethyl  ether  CCl3.CH(0H)(0Et). 

Chloral  alcoholate.  Mol.  w.  193-5.  [56°]. 
(Jacobsen);  [46°J  (Lieben,  B.  3,  909).  (115°) 
(Martius  a.  Bartholdy,  B.  3,  443).  S.G.  '^f  1-329. 
V.D.  (air  =1):  3-49  at  200°  (theory:  6-68).  The 
vajjour-pressure  has  been  examined  by  Kamsay 
a.  Young  (C.  J.  49,  686).  Formed  by  the  union 
of  chloral  with  alcohol  (Personne,  C.  B.  69, 1363; 
cf.  Eoussin,  C.  B.  69,  1144;  Thomsen,  B.  2, 
597;  Lieben,  B.  3,  907;  Jungfleisoh,  Lebaigne 
a.  Boucher,  J.  Ph.  [4]  9,  208).  Its  vapour  is 
dissociated  by  heat.  Separated  from  aqueous 
solution  by  CaCl,.  Decomposed  by  H.SO^  with 
liberation  of  chloral.  Witli  PCI5  it  gives  tetra- 
chloro-ether,  CCl3.CHCl.OEt  (Henry,  C.  J.  24, 
255,  696  ;  B.  4,  101,  435). 

Ethyl-acetyl  derivative 
CCI,(OAc)(OEt).  (198°  uncor.).    S.G.  ii  1-327. 
From  chloral  alcoholate  and  AcCl.    Also  from 
tetra-chloro-etherand  AgOAc  (Busch,  5. 11,447). 

Methyl-ethyl  ether  CCl3(0Me)(0Et). 
(193-4°).  S.G.  24  1-32.  From  tetra-chloro-ether 
and  MeOH  (Magnanimi,  G.  16,  330).  Liquid, 
smelling  like  camphor. 


Chloro-ethyl  ether 
CCl3.CH(0H)0CH,.CHXl.    From  chloral  and 
glycolic  chlorhydrin.     Converted  by  PCI.  into 
CCl3.CHC1.0.CH,.CHXl  (Henry,  B.  7,  763)'. 

'Methyl  ether  CCl.,.CH(OH)(OMe).  CJiloral 
methyl-alcoliolate.  [50°].  (106°)  (Jacobsen,  A. 
157,  243) ;  (98°)  (Bartholdy  a.  Martius,  B.  3, 
443).    From  chloral  and  methyl  alcohol. 

Di-methyl  ether  CCl3.CH(OMo),,.  (183°). 
S.G.  1-28.  From  CCI3.CHCI.O.CH3  and  MeOH. 
Liquid,  smelling  of  camphor  (Magnanimi,  G.  16, 
330). 

Di-ethyl  ether  CCl3.CH(0Et),.  Tri-chloro- 
acefal.  (197°)  (B.) ;  (200°)  (W.  a.  V.) ;  (205° 
cor.)    (P.  a.  P.).    S.G.  2-281  (P.  a.  P.).    S.  -5. 

Formed  by  passing  chlorine  into  dilute  (75  p.e.) 
alcohol ;  or  by  treating  chloral  alcoholate  with 
chlorine  at  80°  (Byasson,  Bl.  [2]  32,  304  ;  C.  B. 
87,  26).  Formed  also  by  treating  tetra-chloro- 
ethyl  oxide  CCl3.CHCl.OEt  with  alcohol  in  sealed 
tubes  (Wurtz  a.  Vogt,  0.  R.  74,  777 ;  Paterno  a. 
Pisati,  G.  2,  333).  Liquid,  smelling  like  di- 
chloro-aeetal.  Miscible  with  alcohol  and  ether. 
By  heating  with  water  or  H.^SO^  it  is  resolved 
into  chloral  and  alcohol.  Hot  alkali  has  no 
action.  HNO3  gives  tri-chloro-acetic  acid.  A 
solid  isomeride  is  described  under  Chloeo-acetic 

ALDEHYDE. 

Allyl  ether  CCl3.CH(OH)(OC3H,).  Chloral 
allyl-alcoholate.  [21°].  (116°).  From  chloral 
and  allyl  alcohol.  Needles  (Ogiialoro,  B.  7, 1462). 

Acetyl  derivative  CCl3.CH(OAc)(OC3Hj. 
(106°)  (Oliveri,  G.  14,  13). 

Isoamyl  ether  CCl3.CH(OH)(OC5H„). 
CJdoral  amyl-alcoholate.  [56°].  (146°).  S.G. 
(liquid)  25  1-234. 

Cetijl  c^7^er  CCl3.CH(OH)(C,„H33).  Chloral 
cctyl-alcoholate.    Very  small  needles. 

Ethylene  ether 
CCl3.CH(OH).OC„H,,O.CH(OH).CCl3.  Chloral 
ghjcoJatc.    From  chloral  and  glycol  (Henry,  B. 
7,  762). 

Isomeride  of  chloral  hydrate.  Chloral 
mixed  with  glacial  HOAc  and  evaporated  quickly 
is  converted  into  an  isomeride  of  chloral  hydrate 
[80°],  although  the  same  solution  when  evajio- 
rated  slowly  deposits  ordinary  chloral  hydrate 
[67°]  (V.  Meyer,  B.  6,  449  ;  A.  171,  74). 

Meta-chloral  (CXl^HO),,.  Formed  by  leav- 
ing chloral  to  stand  with  H^SO.,.  Chloral  that 
has  been  freed  from  all  traces  of  HjSO^  by  dis- 
tillation over  BaO  remains  liquid  for  years 
(Byasson,  0.  B.  91,  1071).  Amorphous  soHd, 
insol.  water.  HNO3  oxidises  it  to  tri-chloro- 
acetic  acid.  Alkalis  form  formate  and  chloro- 
form. At  180°  it  is  converted  into  ordinary 
chloral  (Kolbe,  A.  54,  183).  Trimethylamine 
also  polymerises  chloral. 

Parachloral  (C,Cl3H0)„.  (240°).  Formed, 
together  with  tetra-chloro-ethylene,  by  treating 
chloral  with  ALC1„  (Combes,  A.  Ch.  [6]  12,  268). 
Liquid ;  oxidised  by  HNO3  to  tri-chloro-acetic 
acid. 

'  Para-chloralide '  (C,Cl3H0)„.   (182°).  S.G. 

1-577.  An  isomeride  of  chloral  said  to  be 
formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  methyl 
alcohol  (Cloez,  A.  Ill,  178). 

CHLOKALIDE  C.H.CleOj 

i.e.  CCl3.CH<^^-^^>CH.CCl3. 

Tri-cMoro-etliylidene  tri-chloro-lactate.  [115°]. 
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(•273°).  V.D.  11-3  at  300°  (ealc.  11-2).  Formed, 
together  with  metachloral,  by  the  action  of 
H.jSO,  on  cliloral.  Also  by  heating  chloral  with 
tri-chloro-lactic  acid  at  150°  (Wallach,  A.  11)3, 1 ; 
B.  8,  1578). 

Preparation.  —  Chloral  hydrate  (1  vol.)  is 
heated  at  90°  with  a  mixture  of  cone.  H.,SO, 
(1^  vols.)  and  fuming  H,SO.,  (1^  vols,  of  S.G.  1-85) 
in  a  flask  with  inverted  condenser  until  crystal- 
lisation begins  in  the  neck  of  the  flask.  The 
contents  are  shaken  till  cold,  and  then  jjoured 
into  water.  The  insoluble  chloralide  is  washed 
with  water  and  recrystallised  from  ether  or 
chloroform  (Otto,  A.  2;i(»,  262  ;  cf.  Stadeler,  A. 
01,  104  ;  Grabowsky,  i3.  8,  1433  ;  Kekule,^!.  105, 
293). 

Properties. — Monoclinic  prisms  (from  ether). 
Insol.  water,  si.  sol.  cold  alcohol.  Distils  without 
decomposition.  Boiling  KOH  splits  it  up  into 
chloroform  and  formic  acid.  Alcohol  at  150° 
gives  chloral  alcoholatc  and  ethyl  tri-chloro- 
lactate  [67°J.  Zn  and  HCl  in  alcoholic  solution 
reduce  it  to  aldehyde  and  di-chloro-acrylic  acid. 
PCI,  forms  an  oil  C.HCLO,.  S.G.  1-7430 
(Anscliiitz  a.  Haslam,  A.  239,  300). 

CHLOilANIL  v.  Tetiia-ciiloro-qdinone. 

CHLOK-ANILIC  ACID  v.  Di-ghloko-di-oxy- 

QUINONE. 

CHLORATES  and  PEECHLORATES~S«Zfe 

of  chloric  and  pcrcltloric  acids,  v.  Chloeine, 

OXY-ACIDS  OF. 

CHLOEHYDEIC  ACID.  HCl  {Hydrochloric 
acid.  Hydrogen  chloride.  Muriatic  acid  c/a-s). 
Mol.  w.  36-37.  [-112-5°]  (solidifies  at  -115-7°) 
(Olszewski,  M.  5,  127).  V.D.  18-2.  S.H.p. 
(13°-100°)  (equal  mass  of  water  =  l)  -194 
(Streckcr,  W.  17,  85)  ;  (27°--214°)  -1867  (Keg- 
nault,  Acad.  26,  1).  S.H.v.  (equal  mass  of 
water  =1)  -1304;  (equal  volume  of  air  =  l)  -975 
(Clausius,  Mechan.  Wanncthcorie,  1,  62  [1876]. 
8.H.p. 

y         (20°)  1-389 ;    (100°)    1-4  (Strecker,  W. 

19,  85 ;  experimentally  determined).  C.E. 
(0°-33°)  V,  =Vo  {1+at+M^},  values  of  a  for 
HCl  +  6-5H.,0  =  -000446  ;  for  HCl  +  50H.,O  = 
•000  0625  ;  values  of  b  for  HCl  +  6-5H.';0  = 
-000  000  43  ;  for  HCl  +  50H„O  =  -000  008  71';  for 
HCl  +  200H..O  =  •OOO  0153  ;'for  HCl  +  200H„O  = 
•000  009  768  (Marignac,  A.  Siippl.  8,  335).  S  at 
760mm.  (0°)  503;  (4°)490;  (10°)  470;  (20°)  440; 
(24°)  427;  (36°)  396  :(44°)  377  ;  (48°)  367  ;  (60°) 
342.  S.  at  0°  with  varying  pressure  (OO  mm.)  374  ; 
(100  mm.)  400  ;  (200  mm.)  431  ;  (300  mm.)  450  ; 
(400  mm.)  465  ;  (600  mm.)  487  ;  (800  mm.)  507; 
(1000  mm.)  522  ;  (1300  mm.)  545  (Eoscoe  a. 
Dittmar,.4. 112,  328  ;  v.  also  Deicke,  P.  119, 156). 
S.  (alcohol,  S.G.  -836)  327  (Pierre,  A.  Ch.  [3] 
31,  135).  Vapour-pressure  of  liquid  HCl  (-73°) 
1368  mm. ;  ( -  51°)  3800  mm. ;  (  -  30°)  8056  mm. ; 
(0°)  19912  mm.  (Faraday,  T.  1845.  155).  H.F. 
[H,  CI]  =  22,000;  [H,  CI,  Aq]  =  39,315(^7;,.  2,  20). 
Critical  point  =  51-26°  (Ansdell,  Pr.  30,  117). 
S.G.  liquid  HCl  (0°)  -908,  (7-5°)  -873,  (33°)  -748, 
(47-8°)  -619  (A.).  Coefficient  of  compressibility 
(liquid  HCl)  for  pressure  from  52-8  to  208-19 
atmos.  at  47°  =  -00166,  at  33°  =  -00096,  at 
15-85°  =  -00062,  at  5-7°  =  -000397  (A.). 

Occurrence. — In  the  gases  of  volcanoes,  and 
in  streams  issuing  in  volcanic  districts  (Bunsen, 
P.  83,  197).    In  the  gastric  juice  of  mammals 


(Boedeker  a.  Troschel,  B.  B.  1854.  486).  An 
aqueous  solution  of  HCl  has  been  known  for 
many  centuries;  the  gas  was  first  prepared 
approximately  pure  by  Priestley  in  1774.  The 
acid  was  thought  to  be  the  oxide  of  an  unknown 
element,  murium,  until  Davy  proved  in  1810 
that  it  was  a  compound  of  H  and  CI. 

Formation. — 1.  By  the  action  of  diffused 
sunlight  on  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  H  and 
CI.  The  mixture  is  best  prepared  by  electro- 
lysis of  cone.  HClAq,  using  carbon  electrodes 
(Koscoe,  C.  J.  8,  16).  Combination  occurs  ex- 
plosively in  direct  sunlight,  or  in  electric,  or 
magnesium,  light,  or  in  the  light  produced  by 
j  burning  NO  in  CS.,  vapour.  Combination  may 
also  be  caused  by  heating  to  150°,  or  by  bring- 
ing the  gases  into  contact  with  Pt  black,  or  by 
absorbing  them  in  charcoal.  The  gases  do  not 
combine  in  the  dark  at  ordinary  temperature. 
For  details  regarding  the  rate  of  combination  by 
exposure  to  light  v.  Chemicai  cnAN(:iE,vol.  i.  p.  749. 
2.  By  the  action  of  CI  on  H^O  in  sunlight ;  or 
CI  on  HoS,  HI,  turpentine,  and  many  other 
organic  compounds. — 3.  By  the  action  of 
H^SO.,Aq  or  other  acid  on  various  metallic 
chlorides. — 4.  By  the  action  of  superheated 
steam  on  MgCL,  or  on  CaCL  mixed  with  sand. 

Preparation. — 1.  By  adding  to  100  parts 
pure  NaCl,  in  a  flask  with  an  exit  tube  and 
safety  funnel,  about  170  parts  pure  H.jSO,,Aq, 
prepared  by  diluting  the  cone,  acid  with  5  to  j  its 
weight  of  H.^0  and  cooling,  and  gently  warming. 
The  gas  is  passed  through  a  little  cone.  HClAq, 
and  then  dried  by  CaCl, ;  it  is  collected  over 
Hg,  or  by  downward  displacement  of  air.  If 
the  materials  react  in  theproportionsNaCl:H^SO„ 
NaHSO,,  and  HCl  are  formed  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures ;  then  adding  NaCl  and  strongly  heat- 
ing, NaH.SO,  and  NaCl  give  Na,SO,,  and  HCl. 
If  HCIAq  is  to  be  prepared,  the  gas  is  led  into 
cold  water,  the  exit  tube  passing  only  a  little 
way  under  the  surface :  the  HClAq  may  be 
purified  by  redistillation  in  contact  with  a  little 
Cu  (to  remove  CI),  after  standing  with  pure 
SnCL,  (to  remove  As),  {v.  Bettendorl'f,  Z.  [2] 
5,  492  ;  Zettnow,  D.  P.  J.  205,  247  ;  Hagcr,  Fr. 
1872.  306;   Oster,  Fr.  1872.  463;  Houzeau, 

A.  Ch.  [4]  7,  484 ;  Reinsch,  /.  ^jr.  24,  244  ;  Otto, 

B.  19,  1903).-  2.  By  dropping  cone.  H,SO,Aq, 
through  a  tube  with  glass  stop-cock,  into  a  flask 
about  one-third  filled  with  commercial  HClAq  ; 
the  liquid  gets  warm  and  all  the  HCl  except 
about  -32  p.c.  is  evolved  (P.  Hoffmann,  B.  1,  272). 
Liquid  HCl  may  be  prepared  on  a  small  scale 
by  placing  a  few  pieces  of  NH^Cl  in  the  closed 
end  of  a  W  shaped  tube,  running  a  little  eonc. 
H^SO,,  by  means  of  a  bent  funnel  tube  into  the 
second  bend  of  the  tube,  closing  and  thickening 
the  open  end,  and,  after  cooling,  allowing  the 
acid  to  flow  on  to  the  NH.Cl,  and  cooling  the 
other  limb  of  the  tube.  After  a  little  the  limb 
containing  the  reacting  bodies  is  gently  warmed 
when  liquid  HCl  collects  in  the  cooled  limb  (Davy 
a.  Faraday,  T.  1823.  104). 

Propieriies. — HCl  is  a  colourless  gas  with 
most  irritating,  acrid  odour ;  it  fumes  in  moist  ■ 
air.  The  dry  gas  does  not  redden  litmus  paper. 
At  10°  under  pressure  of  40  atmospheres  HCl 
condenses  to  a  colourless  liquid  (Faraday,  T. 
1845,  155).  HCl  is  largely  absorbed  by  water 
with  production  of  much  heat;   [HCl,Aq]  = 
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17,314  (Th.  2, 19).  The  solution  is  strongly  acid  ; 
the  affinity  is  taken  by  Ostwald  as  100  {v. 
Affinity,  vol.  i.  p.  75).  When  heated,  cone. 
HClAq  gives  off  HCl  and  HjO;  the  tempera- 
ture rises  to  110°  at  mean  barometric  pressure 
when  a  liquid  S.G.  1-1  and  containing  79'8  p.c. 
H.^0  and  20'2  p.c.  HCl  distils  over  unchanged. 
This  composition  corresponds  with  the  formula 
HCl.SHoO  ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  the  liquid 
is  a  definite  hydrate  ;  theB.  P.  and  composition 
of  the  liquid  vary  with  the  pressure.  The  follow- 
ing numbers  give  the  B.  P.  of  HClAq,  and  the 
composition  of  the  liquid  remaining  in  the  retort, 
at  various  pressures  (Koscoe  a.  Dittmar,  A.  112, 
328;  V.  also  Bineau,  A.  Ch.  [3]  7,  257)  :  — 


Pressure  in  mm.        B.P.        P.O.  HCl  in  rc^iiUial  liquid. 

100  02°  22-8 

200  76  22-1 

300  84  21-7 

490  97  20-9 

760  110  20-2 

1520  —  19-1 

2280  —  18-1 


If  dry  air  is  passed  into  cone.  HClAq  the 
liquid  loses  HCl ;  the  residual  liquid  has  a  con- 
stant composition  for  a  s]3ecified  temperature. 
The  following  numbers  give  the  composition 
of  the  HClAq  remaining  at  t°  after  passage  of 
dry  air  until  HCl  ceases  to  come  off  (Eoscoe  a. 
Dittmar,  ^.112,  328) 


t° 

P.c.  HCl. 

<° 

P.O.  HCl. 

t° 

P.O.  HCl. 

0° 

25-0 

35° 

23-9 

70° 

22-6 

5 

24-9 

40 

23-8 

75 

22-3 

10 

24-7 

45 

23-6 

80 

22-0 

15 

24-6 

60 

23-4 

85 

21-7 

20 

24-4 

55 

23-2 

90 

21-4 

25 

24-3 

60 

23-0 

95 

21-1 

30 

24-1 

65 

22-8 

100 

20-7 

The  following  table  (Eoscoe  a.  Dittmar)  shows 
that  the  liquid  obtained  by  passing  air  into 
HClAq  at  a  si^ecitied  temperature  has,  in  many 
cases,  the  same  composition  as  the  liquid  which 
boils  at  that  temperature  under  a  certain  pres- 
sure : — 


Pres.  iu 
MM. 

B.P. 

P.c.  HCl. 

Temp,  with 
air -stream. 

P.O.  HCl. 

100 

61°-G2 

22-8 

62° 

22-9 

210 

76  -77 

22-1 

77 

22-2 

300 

84  -85 

21-7 

85 

21-7 

380 

91 

21-3 

91 

21-4 

490 

97 

20-9 

98 

21-1 

The  S.G.  and  composition  of  HClAq  are  given 
in  the  following  table  (Ure).    Temp.  15°. 


Acid  of  Sp. 
Gr.  1-2. 
p.ot. 

Specific 
Gravity 

Chloriue  p.c. 

HCl  P.O. 

100 

1-2000 

39-675 

40-777 

99 

1-1982 

39-278 

40-369 

SB 

1-1964 

38-882 

39-961 

97 

1-1946 

38-485 

39-554 

96 

1-1928 

38-089 

39-146 

95 

1-1910 

37-692 

38-738 

94 

1-1893 

37-296 

38-330 

98 

1-1875 

36-900 

37-923 

92 

1-1857 

36-503 

37-516 

91 

1-1846 

36-107 

37-108 

90 

1-1822 

35-707 

36-700 

Acid  of  Sp. 
Gr.  1-2. 
p.  ct. 

Specific 
Gravity 

Chloriue  p.c. 

HCl  p.c. 

89 

1-1802 

36-310 

36-292 

88 

1-1782 

34-913 

35-884 

87 

1-17G2 

34-517 

36-476 

86 

1-1741 

34-121 

35-068 

85 

1-1721 

33-724 

34-660 

84 

1-1701 

33-328 

34-252 

83 

1-1681 

32-931 

33-845 

82 

1-1661 

32-535 

33-437 

81 

1-1641 

32-136 

33-029 

80 

1-1620 

31-746 

32-621 

79 

1-1599 

31-343 

32-213 

78 

1-1578 

30-946 

31-805 

77 

1-1557 

30-650 

31-398 

76 

1-1536 

30153 

30-990 

76 

1-1515 

29-757 

30-582 

74 

1-1494 

29-361 

30-174 

73 

1-1473 

28-964 

29-767 

72 

1-1452 

28-567 

29-359 

71 

1-1431 

28-171 

28-951 

70 

1-lilO 

27-772 

28-544 

09 

1-I3y9 

27-376 

28-136 

(IS 

1-13G9 

26-979 

27-728 

67 

1-1349 

26-583 

27-321 

66 

1-1328 

26-186 

26-913 

65 

1-1308 

25-789 

26-605 

64 

1-1287 

26-392 

26-098 

63 

1-1267 

24-996 

25-690 

62 

1-1247 

24-599 

25-282 

61 

1-1226 

24-202 

24-874 

60 

1-1206 

23-805 

24-466 

59 

1-1185 

23-408 

24-058 

58 

1-1164 

23-012 

23-050 

57 

1-1143 

22-615 

23-242 

66 

1-1123 

22-218 

22-834 

65 

1-1102 

21-822 

22-426 

54 

1-1082 

21-425 

22-019 

63 

1-1061 

21-028 

21-611 

52 

1-1041 

20-632 

21-203 

51 

1-1020 

20-236 

20-796 

50 

1-1000 

19-837 

20-388 

49 

1-0980 

19-440 

19-980 

48 

1-09G0 

19-044 

19-572 

47 

1-0939 

18-647 

19-165 

46 

1-01)19 

18-250 

18-757 

45 

1-0899 

17-864 

18-359 

44 

1-0879 

17-457 

17-941 

43 

1-0859 

17-060 

17-634 

42 

1-0838 

16-664 

17-126 

41 

1-0818 

16-267 

10-718 

40 

1-0798 

15-870 

16-310 

39 

1-0778 

16-474 

16-902 

38 

1-0758 

15-077 

15-494 

37 

1-0738 

14-680 

15-087 

36 

1-0718 

14-284 

14-679 

35 

1-0G97 

13-887 

14-271 

34 

1-0G77 

13-490 

13-863 

33 

1-0657 

13-094 

13-456 

32 

1-0G37 

12-697 

13-049 

31 

1-0617 

12-300 

12-641 

30 

1-0597 

11-903 

12-233 

29 

1-0577 

11-506 

11-825 

28 

1-0557 

11-109 

11-418 

27 

1-0537 

10-712 

11-010 

26 

1-0517 

10-316 

10-602 

25 

1-0497 

9-919 

10-194 

24 

1-0477 

9-522 

9-786 

23 

1-0457 

9-125 

9-379 

CHLOIIIIYDRIO  A  Oil). 
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Acid  of  Sp. 
Gr.  1'2, 
p.  ct. 

Specific 
GraTity 

Chlorine  p.c. 

HCl  p.c. 

22 

1-0437 

8-729 

9-971 

21 

1-0417 

8-332 

8-563 

20 

1-0397 

7-935 

8-155 

19 

1-0377 

7-538 

7-747 

18 

1-0357 

7-141 

7-310 

17 

1-0337 

C-745 

7-932 

10 

1-0318 

C-348 

6-524 

15 

1-0298 

5-951 

6-116 

14 

1-0279 

5-554 

6-709 

13 

1-0259 

5-158 

5-301 

12 

1-0239 

4-762 

5-893 

11 

1-0220 

4-365 

4-486 

10 

1-0200 

3-968 

4-078 

9 

1-0180 

3-571 

4-670 

8 

l-OlCiO 

3-174 

3-262 

7 

1-0140 

2-778 

3-854 

e 

1-0120 

2-381 

3-447 

5 

1-0100 

1-984 

2-039 

4 

1-0080 

1-588 

2-631 

3 

1-OOGO 

1-191 

1-224 

2 

1-0040 

0-795 

1-816 

1 

1-0020 

0-397 

1-408 

Kolb  (D.  P.  J.  204,  322)  gives  the  following- 
table  :— 


100  parts  acid  at  15°  coutain 


S.G. 

P.c.  HCl 

at  0°. 

HCl 

Acid  of 

20° 
Eranmt- 

Acid  of 
21°  B. 

Acid  of 
22°  B. 

1-000 

0-0 

0-1 

0-3 

0-3 

0-3 

1-007 

1-4 

1-5 

4-7 

4-4 

4-2 

1-014 

2-7 

2-9 

9-0 

8-6 

8-1 

1-022 

4-2 

4-5 

14-1 

13-3 

12-6 

1-029 

5-5 

5-8 

18-1 

17-1 

16-2 

1-036 

6-9 

7-3 

22-8 

21-5 

20-4 

1-044 

8-4 

8-9 

27-8 

26-2 

24-9 

1-052 

9-9 

10-4 

32-6 

30-7 

29-1 

1-060 

11-4 

120 

37-6 

35-4 

33-6 

1067 

12-7 

13-4 

41-9 

39-6 

37-5 

1-075 

14-2 

15-0 

46-9 

44-2 

42-0 

1-083 

15-7 

16-5 

51-6 

48-7 

46-2 

1-091 

17-2 

18-1 

56-7 

63-4 

50-7 

1-100 

18-9 

19-9 

62-3 

58-7 

55-7 

1-108 

20-4 

21-5 

67-3 

63-4 

60-2 

1-116 

21-9 

23-1 

72-3 

68-1 

64-7 

1-125 

23-6 

24-8 

77-6 

73-2 

69-4 

1-134 

25-2 

26-6 

83-3 

78-5 

74-5 

1-143 

27-0 

28-4 

88-9 

83-8 

79-5 

1-152 

28-7 

30-2 

94-5 

89-0 

84-6 

1-157 

29-7 

31-2 

97-7 

920 

87-4 

1-161 

30-4 

32-0 

100-0 

94-4 

89-6 

1-166 

31-4 

33-0 

103-3 

97-3 

92-4 

1-171 

32-3 

33-9 

lOii-1 

100-0 

94-9 

1-175 

33-0 

34-7 

108-6 

102-4 

97-2 

1-180 

34-1 

35-7 

111-7 

105-3 

100-0 

1-185 

35-1 

36-8 

115-2 

108-6 

103-0 

1-190 

36-1 

37-9 

118-6 

111-8 

106-1 

1-195 

37-1 

39-0 

122-0 

115-0 

109-2 

1-199 

38-0 

39-8 

124-6 

117-4 

]  111-4 

1-205 

39-1 

41-2 

130-0 

121-5 

115-4 

1-210 

40-2 

42-4 

132-7 

1250 

119-0 

1-212 

41-7 

42-9 

134-3 

126-6 

120-1 

Ki-emei-s  (P.  108,  115)  gives  a  table  by  which 


the  S.G.  of  HClAq  can  be  found  at  a  tempe- 
rature other  than  19-5°  which  temperature  is 
taken  as  normal.   (See  table  on  next  page.) 

Thus,  an  acid  containing  25-5  p.c.  HCl  has 
S.G.  =  1-101  at  the  normal  temp.  (19-5°),  at  40° 

the  S.G.  will  be  =  1-092,  at  100°  the  S.G. 

will  be  i-x^o-,-„  =  1-00.  Thomsen,  using  the  num- 
l-03bii  / 

bers  in  TJre's  table,  gives  the  S.G.  of  HClAq 

 100    /lOO  - 1-0765 

at    15°    as   S.G.  =jQy,  _^    Vl00--726p  /' 

where  |)  =  p.c.  of  HCl  (P.  Jubclband,  144). 

Reactions. — 1.  Decomposed  by  heal,  at  about 
1500°,  into  H  and  CI,  which  combine  again  on 
cooling.    If  a  silver  tube  kept  cold  by  running 
water  is  placed  inside  a  porcelain  tube  in  a 
wind  furnace,  and  HCl  is  passed  through  the 
latter  tube,  the  free  CI  combines  with  the  Ag,  and  H 
remains  (Dcville,  C.  R.  60, 317).— 2.  Moist,  but  not 
dry,  HCl  is  decomposed  by  oxyr/cn  in  presence  of 
sunlight  (Kiohardson,  C.  J.  51,801). — 3.  Electric 
sparks  very  slightly  decompose  HCl. — 4.  Many 
metals  decompose  HCl  when  heated  in  it,  giving 
chlorides  and  H  ;  metallic  oxides  form  H,0  and 
CI ;  many  metallic  peroxides  also  set  free  CI. — 
5.  HCl  is  not  combustible.—  6.  Mixed  with  air 
and  passed  through  a  hot  porcelain  tube,  or 
over  hot  pumice,  H,,0  and  CI  are  formed  (comp. 
Chlorine  ;  Formation,  No.  3).— 7.  By  the  action 
oi  platinum  black  on  a  mixture  of  1  vol.  HCl 
with  l  vol.  0  water  is  formed  (Henry,  T.  1800. 
188).— 8.  HCl   is  completely  decomposed  by 
sodiuM  amalgam  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 
(This  is  applied  as  a  lecture  experiment  for 
demonstrating    the  composition   of  HCl,  by 
Hofiiiann  ;  v.  Einleitung  in  die  moderne  Chemie 
(5th  ed.),  73). — 9.  An  aqueous  solution  of  HCl 
exposed  to  air  and  sunlight  evolves   a  little 
CI.— 10.  Cone.  HClAq  evolves  only  H  and  CI  on 
electrolysis  ;  diluted  with  9  vols,  or  more  H,,0, 
O  is  also  evolved.    Eiche  (C.  R.  46,  348)  says 
that    by  electrolysis   of  HClAq,  HClO.Aq  is 
formed.— 11.  Cone.  HClAq  heated  to  200°  with 
amorpJious    phosphorus    produces    PH.,  and 
H^POjAq. — 12.  An  aqueous  solution  of  HCl  is 
decomposed  by  many  metals  with  formation  of 
chlorides  and  evolution  of  H.    Let  this  decom- 
position be  expressed  by  the  equation  K  -t-  2HClAq 
=  EChAq  -I-  H, ;  then  considered  thermally  this 
is  composed  of  the  parts  (1)  -  [H-,  CP,  Aq], 
(2)  -1-[B,  C1-,  Aq].    The  value  of  (1)  is  about 
79,000,  but  is  less  the  less  the  quantity  of 
water  used  ;  for  very  cone,  solutions  it  is  equal  to 
about  69,000  :  if  then  the  value  of  [E,  CI-,  Aq] 
is  greater  than  79,000  we  should  expect  the  metal 
E  to  decompose  dilute  HClAq  ;  if  [E,  C1-,  Aq]  is 
greater  than  69,000  we   should  expect  E  to 
decompose  cone.  HClAq.    [E,  C1-,  Aq]  is  greater 
than  79,000  when  E  =  K.„  or  other  alkali  metal, 
Ag,.,Ca,  Ba,  Sr,  Mg,  Cd,  Zn,  Mn,  Fe,  Co,  Ni,  Sn. 
[E.,"cr-',  Aq]  is  less  than  79,000  when  E  =  T1.,, 
Pb,  Cu,  Hg,  Pd,  Pt,  or  ^  Au, ;  these  metals  do 
not  decompose  dilute  HClAq.    Now  [Pb,  C1-,  Aq] 
=  75,970,  which  is   >  69,000;  Pb  decomposes 
cone.  HClAq.    The  following  quantities  of  heat 
are  produced,  per  2  grams  of  H  formed,  by  the 
action   of  certain  metals  on  HClAq ;  these 
numbers    afford  approximate  values  of  the 
relative  intensities  of  the  actions:  Mg  =  10B,?C0  ; 
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lemp.  or  lu  □ 

S.G.  1-0401 
8'9  p.c.  HCl 

S.G.  1-0704 
16-6  P.O.  HCl 

S.G.  1-101 
25-5  p.c.  HCl 

S.G.  1-133 
35-8  p.c.  HCl 

S.G.  1-1608 
46-6  p.c.  HCl 

t° 

0 

0-99557 

0-99379 

0-99221 

0-99079 

0-98982 

19-5 

1-00000 

1-00000 

1-00000 

1-00000 

1-00000 

40 

1-00707 

1-00781 

1-00877 

1-00990 

1-01063 

60 

1-01588 

1-01665 

1-01794 

1-01969 

1-02108 

80 

1-02639 

1-02676 

1-02791 

1-02986 

100 

1-03855 

1-03801 

1-03867 

1-04059 

Al  =  79,920;  Mn  =  49.370;  Zn  =  34,210;  Fe 
=  21,320;  Co  =  16,190;  Ni  =  15,070;  Sn  =  2,510. 
(Data  from  Thomsen).— 13.  When  dilute  HClAq  is 
added  to  a  dilute  solution  of  a  chloride,  of  an 
alkali,  alkaline  earth,  or  magnesian,  metal,  little 
or  no  thermal  change  occurs ;  but  when  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  Au,  Pt,  Pd,  Hg,  or  Sn  is 
used  a  considerable  quantity  of  heat  is  produced  : 
thus,  [Au^Cl'Aq,  2HClAq]  =  9,060.  Several 
acids  containing  H,  CI,  and  Au,  Pt,  Hg,  or  Pd, 
have  been  prepared  as  solids  ;  e.g.  H.^PtCI^.6H.jO, 
HAuCl,.4H,0  &c.  There  can  be  httle  doubt  that 
solutions  of  AuClj,  &c.  in  HClAq  contain  definite 
acids  ;  the  heats  of  formation  of  these  acids  have 
been  calculated  from  experimental  data  by 
Thomsen  (Th.  3,  536;  v.  also  the  various 
metals) : 


C.  B.  89,  705).— 3.  HClAq  forms  acids  with  the 
chlorides  of  Au,  Pt,  Pd,  and  Sn  (v.  Reactions, 
No.  13).  According  to  Ditto  (A.  Ch.  [5]  22,  551) 
some  metallic  chlorides,  e.g.  HgCl.,,  dissolve 
in  HClAq  to  form  definite  compounds,  e.g. 
HgCl,.HC1.7H,0  ;  SbCl3.3HCl,  &c.— 4.  With 
ivatcr  to  form  HC1.2HoO ;  prepared,  as  very  un- 
stable crystals  decomposing  quickly  in  air,  by 
passing  HCl  into  HClAq  at  —  22° ;  crystals 
separate,  and  the  temperature  suddenly  rises 
to  -  18°  (Pierre  a.  Puchot,  C.  B.  82,  45,  v.  also 
Berthelot,  A.  Ch.  [5]  14,  368). 

Thomsen  has  measured  the  heat  of  dilution  of 
HCl.jiHoO  with  mE...O.  Assuming  that  when  n  =  l 
the  HjO  is  in  combination  with  HCl  forming  the 
hydrate  HCl.H.jO,  then  the  heat  of  dilution  of 
HCl.HoO  is  a  continuous  hyperbolic  function  of 


E 

Sn 

Hg 

Pd 

Pt 


[E,  Cr-,  2HClAq] 
81,000 
61,780 
47,920 
41,830 


E 
Sn 
Pd 
Pt 


[E,  CP,  2HClAq] 
156,920 
72,940  (?) 
84,620 


E 
Au 


[E,  CP,  HClAq] 
31,800 


The  heats  of  neutralisation  of  these  acids  are  the 
same  as  that  of  H„CLAq,  viz.  2  x  13,740  {v.  also 
Gold,  Meecuey,  Palladium,  Platinum,  Tin). — 14. 
HClAq  dissolves  many  metallic  oxides ;  most 
peroxides  evolve  CI;  carbonates  of  the  alkali  and 
alkaline  earth  metals,  and  of  tlie  heavy  metals 
except  Ag,  dissolve  with  evolution  of  CO,  ;  most 
metallic  sulphides  are  decomposed  and  H^S  pro- 
duced.— 15.  Heated  with  bromic  or  iodic  acid, 
H.,0  and  BrCI  or  ICl  are  formed.— 16.  With 
chloric  or  hypochlorous  acid,  and  the  salts  of 
these  acids,  CI  is  evolved  {v.  further  chloeic 

ACID  AND  CHLORATES,  and  HyPOCHLOEOUS  ACID  AND 

HYPOCHLOEiTEs,  Under  Chlorine,  oxy-acids  of, 
p.  15). — 17.  When  cone.  HClAq  is  mixed  with 
cone,  aqueous  nitric  acid  a  yellow  liquid  is 
formed  which  dissolves  Au,  Pt,  &c.  metals 
which  are  insoluble  in  either  HClAq  or  HNO.jAq. 
This  liquid  is  known  as  aqua  rcgia  ;  its  solvent 
action  is  due  to  the  presence  of  CI  and  NOCl ; 
HNOsAq  +  3HClAq  =  2H,0Aq  -f  NOCl  +  CI,.  By 
the  action  of  aqria  regia  on  metals  chlorides 
are  formed;  e.g.  2HN03Aq -h  6HClAq  +  3Cu 
=  3CuCl,Aq  +  2N0  +  4H„0Aq. 

According  to  Gore  (P.ilf.[4]  29,  541)  liquid  HCl 
does  not  act  on  metals,  except  Al  which  dissolves 
with  evolution  of  H  ;  it  has  also  no  action  on 
many  oxides,  sulphides,  and  carbonates,  which 
are  decomposed  by  HClAq. 

Combinations.  —  1.  HCl  and  NH^  combine 
when  mixed  to  form  NH,C1 ;  [NH',HCI]  =41,900 
(Th.  2,  75).— 2.  HCl  and  PH^  combine  to  form 
]?H^C1,  at  14°  under  pressure  of  20  atmospheres,or 
at  —30  to  -  35°  at  the  ordinary  pressure  (Ogier, 


the  quantity  of  H,0  added :  the  equation,  heat  of 

dilution  of  HCl.riH.,0  with  7)iH..0  =  ^  \ 

\n  n+mj 

11,980,  gives  values  which  agree  very  closely 
with  the  observed  results,  starting  with  n  =  2-62, 
and  varying  m  from  49  to  200  ;  the  constant 
11,980  is  found  from  the  experimental  results. 
The  above  formula  gives  the  heat  of  dilution  of 
HCl  with  300  H,,0  as  11,940,  and  the  observed 
value  was  17,3i6 ;  the  difference,  6376,  re- 
presents the  quantity  of  heat  produced  by  the 
union  of  HCl  with  HjO  to  form  the  hydrate 
HC1.H,0,  Thomsen's  results  do  not  indicate  the 
formation  of  any  hydrate  except  HCl.H.p  ;  it  is 
fairly  probable  that  the  reactions  of  HClAq  with 
hydroxides,  metals,  &c.,  are  the  reactions  of  the 
compound  HCIH.,0  (?  =  H.,C1.0H),  and  not  of 
HCl  {Th.  3,  llll3;  and"  68-72)  (;;.  further 
Chlorides).  M.  M.  P.  M. 

CHLORIC  ACID  v.  Chlorine,  oxy-acids  of. 

CHLORIDES.  Binary  compounds  of  CI  with 
more  positive  elements  ;  i.e.  with  any  element 
except  F  or  0.  CI  forms  compounds  with  all 
elements  except  F ;  it  combines  directly  with 
all  except  F,  0,  N,  and  C  :  much  heat  is  usually 
produced  during  the  combination,  thus  rK-,Cl-] 
=  211,220;  [Ca,CP]  =  169,820  ;  [Zn,Cl-]  =  97,210; 
[re-,Cl«]  =  192,080  ;  [Cu,Cl-]  =  51,630  ;  [Au,CP] 
=  22,820  ;  [H,C1]  -  22,000  ;  [I,C1]  =  5,830  ; 
[S-,C1-]  =  14,260;  [P,CP]  =  75,300,ci'c. (Thomsen); 
Many  metallic  chlorides  are  produced  by  the 
action  of  CI  on  the  oxides  e.g.  ZnCl,,  PbCl,, 
MgCL,  BaCL;  lower  oxides  of  metals  which 
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form  two  oxides — e.g.  FeO,  Sb.Pj — are  usually 
partly  chlorinated  and  partly  oxidised  by  CI,  the 
higher  oxide  being  usually  eventually  changed 
to  chloride ;  all  metallic  oxides  are  converted 
into  chlorides  when  mixed  with  charcoal  and 
heated  in  a  stream  of  CI,  thus  Cr.Aj  +  3C  +  6C1 
=  3C0  +  Cr„Clj;.  Metallic  chlorides  are  also 
formed  by  the  action  of  CI  on  many  bromides, 
iodides,  fluorides,  and  sulphides :  they  are 
usually  obtained  by  the  action  of  HClAq  on 
metals,  metallic  oxides,  hydroxides,  or  carbon- 
ates ;  in  some  cases  aqua  regia  (v.  Chlorhydeic 
ACID ;  Reactions,  No.  17)  is  employed,  e.g.  to 
form  PtCl4.  Non-metals,  except  C,  N,  O,  and  F, 
combine  directly  with  CI.  Nitrogen  chloride, 
NCI3,  is  extremely  explosive,  it  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  CI  on  various  ammonium  salts 
in  solution  ;  CC1„  C,C1„  C,C1„,  and  C.,C1„  are 
formed  indirectly  from  various  carbon  com- 
pounds; Cl.,0  is  formed  by  the  action  of  CI  on 
HgO,C10,  by  the  action  of  H,,SO,Aq  on  KCIO., ; 
no  compound  of  CI  with  F  is  known.  Most 
non-metallic  chlorides  are  gaseous  ;  they  are 
decomposed  by  H„0  forming  acids  and  HCl,  e.g. 
PCI,  +  3H.,0  -f'Aq  -  H,PO,Aq  -f-  3HClAq  ; 
SiCl,  -1-  3H,0  +  Aq  =  H.SiO,  -1-  4HClAq. 
Most  of  the  metallic  chlorides  are  gasifiable 
without  decomposition ;  some  yield  lower  chlor- 
ides on  heating,  e.g.  CuCL,  gives  Cu.^Cl,,  and  CI ; 
a  few  are  completely  decomposed  into  CI  and 
metals,  e.g.  PdCl,,.  A  few  chlorides  are  in- 
soluble or  nearly  insoluble  in  water — the  chief 
are  AgCl,  HgCl,  Cu,CL,  PtCL,  AuCl— the  others 
are  soluble  in  water.  Many  metallic  chlorides 
are  decomposed  by  water,  forming  oxychlorides 
and  HClAq,  e.g.  BiCl.,,  SbClj ;  on  evaporating 
AlCljAq,  ZnCLAq,  MgCLAq,  and  a  few  other 
solutions  of  chlorides,  decomposition  into  oxide 
and  HCl  or  into  oxychloride,  occurs.  Heated  in 
superheated  steam  chlorides  of  alkali  metals,  Ba 
and  Hg,  are  undecomposed  ;  the  others  form 
oxides  and  HCl  (Kunheim,  J.  1861.  1-19).  Most 
metallic  chlorides  are  unchanged  when  heated 
in  dry  air ;  some,  however,  form  oxychlorides, 
e.g.  FeCl.,,  CuCl.j,  BiCl,  ;  very  many  are  de- 
composed by  heating  in  moist  air.  The  chlorides 
of  the  alkali,  alkaline  earth,  and  earth,  metals 
are  not  reduced  by  heating  in  H ;  the  other 
metallic  chlorides  are  reduced  ;  some  chlorides 
not  reduced  by  H,  e.g.  AlCl,,,  MgCL,  are  dechlor- 
inated  by  heating  with  K  or  Na.  Very  many 
chlorides  are  reduced  to  metal  by  CO.  Some 
chlorides  of  heavy  metals,  e.g.  AgCl,  are  partially 
decomposed  by  digestion  with  aqueous  solutions 
of  bromides  of  alkali,  alkaline  earth,  or  mag- 
nesian,  metals  (v.  Potilitzin,  B.  18,  1522  ;  also 
Thorpe  a.  Rodger,  C.  J.Pwc.  1887-88,  20).  Many 
metallic  chlorides  are  partly  decomposed  when 
heated  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  Br  to 
270°-300°  (i>.  Potilitzin,  B.  14,  lOU  ;  15,  918  ; 
1(5,  3051.  For  action  of  Br  on  AgCl  in  presence 
of  H,,0,  V.  Humpidge,  B.  17,  1838).  Metallic 
chlorides  are  decomposed,  with  evolution  of  CI, 
by  heating  with  B.^Oj,  SiO.^,  or  P.,0,5,  in  presence 
of  steam.  Aqueous  acids  decompose  metallic 
chlorides,  forming  HCl,  or  in  the  cases  of  easily 
reducible  acids — e.g.  HNO.,—  evolving  CI ;  CI 
is  also  evolved  when  cone.  H.^SO,  is  used  in 
presence  of  peroxide  of  Pb,  Mil,  Cr,  &o.  Heated 
with  K.CrO,  and  cone.  H.SO,,  metallic  chlor- 
ides form  CrOjCL,  which  may  be  easily  con- 


I  densed  to  a  red  liquid  ;  by  the  action  of  NH,,Aq 
on  this  liquid  (NHJXrO^Aq  is  formed  (this 
reaction  may  be  applied  to  detect  chlorides  in 
presence  of  bromides). 

Some  metallic  chlorides,  especially  those  of 
Hg,  Au,  Pt,  Pd,  and  Sn,  combine  with  HCl  to  form 
acids  {v.  Chlorhydeic  acid  ;  Reactions,  No.  13)  ; 
many  form  double  salts  with  other  metallic  chlor- 
ides, especially  the  chlorides  of  the  less  posi- 
tive, with  those  of  the  very  positive,  metals ;  e.g. 
SnCl,.2KCLH,,0,  HgCl,,.2KCl.H,0,  PtCl,.2NH,Cl, 
etc.  Many  chlorides  of  the  more  negative  metals, 
e.g.  SbCl.j,  BiCl.,,  SnCL,,  Ac,  combine  with  oxides 
of  the  same  metals  to  form  oxychlorides  :  some 
metallic  chlorides,  e.g.  HgCl,,  combine  with 
sulphides  of  the  same  metals  to  form  sulpho- 
chlorides.  Compounds  are  also  known  of 
chlorides  of  some  of  the  more  negative  metals 
with  non-metallic  chlorides,  e.g.  SnCl.|.PCl,, 
SuCl,.2SCl|,  etc.  Many  metallic  chlorides,  e.q. 
CaCl,,  AICI3,  AgCl,  CoCL,  CrCL,,  HgCl,,  PtCl,, 
combine  with  NH,  to  form  stable  compounds 
(y.  Ammonium  compounds  ;  and,  in  more  detail, 
the  various  metals,  especially  Chromium,  Cobalt, 
CorpER,  Mercury,  Pl.uinum). 

Thomsenhas  considered  the  isomorphism  of  the 
hydrated  metallic  chlorides  Th.2,  430).  Many 
chlorides  produced  by  the  action  of  HClAq  on 
metals  or  metallic  oxides  contain  water  of  crystal- 
lisation ;  they  may  be  divided  into  the  four  groups  ; 
(1)  RC1,.2H,0 ;  (2)  EC1,.4H,0  ;  (3)  ECL.bH.O ; 
(4)  EC1,.8H„0  ;  when  R  =  an  atom  of  a  divalent, 
or  two  atoms  of  a  monovalent,  metal.  The 
members  of  group  (1),  where  E  =  Ba,  Cu,  or 
MnHg,  crystallising  in  the  trimetric  system,  are 
isoniorphous  with  many  anhydrous  sulphates, 
formates,  perclilorates,  periodates,  and  perman- 
ganates, e.g.  BaSO,,,  PbSO,,  Ba(CHO.,)..,  KCIO,, 
KIO,,  K,Mn,0„,  &c.  The  members  of  group  (2), 
where  R  =  Na,,  Mn,  Di,  Fe,  crystallising  in  the 
monoclinic  system,  are  isoniorphous  with  sul- 
phates and  formates  containing  2H.,0,  e.g.  with 
CaS0,.2H,0,  Zu(CH0,),2H,0.  Group  (3)  com- 
prises (a)  monoclinic  chlorides  where  R  =  Mg, 
Ni,  Co,  or  Mn,  these  are  most  probably  iso- 
morphous  with  Cu(CH0,),,.4H,0,  MuS0,,.4H,0, 
and  Ba(S0.,),.4H._,0  ;  and  (b)  hexagonal  chlor- 
ides where  E  =  Ca  or  Sr,  and  also  the  class 
E''R"  Clg.GH„0  which  includes  salts  derived  from 
HoPtClg  and  HoSnCl,.,  these  are  isomorphous 
with  many  sulphites  and  double  nitrates  with 
4H..0,  e.g.  Sr(S0,)...4H„0,  CeiMg,(N03).,.4H„0, 
LaNi(N03).,.4H,0,  etc.  Group  (4)  contains 
only  one  chloride,  CoCh.8H„0 ;  it  is  isomor- 
phous with  the  chlorates  of  Co,  Cu,  and  Ni,  and 
with  the  hypophosphites  of  Co,  Fe,  Mg,  Ni,  and 
Zn,  containing  GHjO.  Each  group  of  chlorides 
is  isomorphous  with  other  salts  containing 
2H,0  less  than  the  chlorides.  Thomsen  con- 
cludes that  the  2H,0  may  be  best  regarded  as 
forming  part  of  the  acid  radicle ;  he  would 
represent   the   four    groups    of    chlorides  as 

(1)  R(H,.C10).,;  (2)  R(H„C10)„.2H„0  ; 
(3)  R(H,C10),.4H,6  ;  (4)  R(H,C10),,.6H ,0  :  all 
being  derived  from  the  acid  H^CIOH,  wliich 
possibly  exists  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  HCl 
[v.  Chlorhydeic  acid;  Combinations,  No.  4).- 
Armstrong  [B.  A.  1885  Meeting;  Presiilential 
address  to  Section  A.)  suggests  that  the  name 
clilorhydric  acid  should  be  given  to  the  acid 
present  in  an  a(ineous  solution  of  IICl,  and  that 
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ohloeides. 


HCl  itself  should  always  be  called  hydrogen 
chloride.  M.  M.  P.  M. 

CHLORIDE  OF  LUTiE— Bleaching  powder,  v. 
HYPOCHLOEITES  Under  Chlokihe,  oxt-acids  of 
(p.  17). 

CHLOEIDES,  ORGANIC  v.  Chloeo-  com- 
pounds. 

CHLORINE.  CI.  (Deplilogisticated  muriatic 
acid  gas.)  At.  w.  .35-37.  Mol.w.  70-74.  (-33-6° 
at  760  mm.)  (Keguault).  Solidifies  at  about 
-102°  (Olszewski,  M.  5,  127).  S.G.  (liquid) 
1-33  (Faraday,  T.  1823,  160  a.  198).  V.D.  35-8 
(v.  Properties,  i^.  11).  S.H.p.  (13° -202°)  (equal 
mass  of  H„0  =  1)  -1241  (Eegnault,  Acad.  26,  1). 
S.H.v.  (equal  mass  of  H,0=1)  -0928;  (equal 
volume  of    air  =  l)   1-35   (Clausius,  Median. 

Warmctheorie,  [1876]  1,  62).  (20° -34°) 

1-323  (Strecker,  W.  13,  20;  experimentally 
determined).  Vol.  absorbed  by  1  vol.  H„0  at 
760mm.  =  3-0361  -  -046 196(5  +  -000 110  7<-(Sch6n- 

field,  A.  95, 1).  X  At.  w.  =  10-6  (Gladstone, 

T.  1870.  9).  Emission-spectrum;  principal  lines 
are  a  group  of  4  about  6670,  followed  by  9  others 
and  then  by  one  with  wave-length  4130  (Salet, 

A.  Ch.  [4]  28,  24).  Absori^tion-spectrum  marked 
by  many  irregularly  distributed  lines  ;  the  violet 
is  nearly  wholly  absorbed  (Morren,  C.  B.  68, 
376;  Gernez,  C.  R.  74,  660). 

Chlorine  was  discovered  by  Scheele  in  1774 
and  supposed  by  him  to  be  hydrochloric  acid  de- 
prived of  phlogiston.  BerthoUet  regarded  it  as 
oxygenated  hydrochloric  acid;  chlorine  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  were  long  supposed  to  be  oxygen 
compounds  of  an  unknown  element.  In  1809 
Gay-Lussac  and  Th^nard,  showed  that  chlorine 
behaves  like  an  element ;  in  1810  Davy  estab- 
lished the  elementary  character  of  the  body  and 
gave  it  the  name  chlorine  (X'^'^p'^s  =  yellow- 
green)  (Scheele,  Opusc.  1,  247  ;  Berthollet,y4ca<i. 
1785.  286 ;  Davy,  T.  1810  ;  Gay-Lussac  a. 
Thenard,  G.  A.  35,  8 ;  A.  Ch.  91,  96). 

Occurrence. — Never  free ;  but  in  combination 
with  very  many  metals  in  various  rocks  ;  in 
sea-water  as  NaCl ;  chlorides  occur  in  plant-ash 
and  in  many  parts  of  animals. 

Formation.  —  1.  By  the  action  of  cone. 
HClAq  on  MnO.,  (MnO,  +  4HClAq 
=  MnClAq  +  2H.,0  +  CI.,)  ;  or  better  by  using 
1  part  MnO,,  2  parts  HClAq  (S.G.  1-14), 
and  1  part  cone.  H„S04  diluted  with  its  own 
weight  of  water  '  (MnO.,  -t-  2HClAq  +  H.>SO„ 
=  MnS0.,Aq-^2H.,0-hCl.,).  —  2.  By  the  action 
of  cone.  H.^SOj  on  a  mixture  of  NaCl  and 
NaN03 ;  the  NO.,  produced  is  absorbed  by 
cone.  H.,SO,,  '  (2NaCl  +  2NaN03  -t-  2H..S0, 
=  2Na,S0^  -I-  2NO2  +  2H.,0  +  CL)  (Dunlop, 
D.  P.  J.  151,  48).— 3.  By  the  action  of  a 
porous  substance,  e.g.  clay,  on  HCl  mixed  with 
air.  Deacon  (C.  N.  22,  157)  soaks  clay-bricks 
in  saturated  CuSOjAq,  and  heats  them  to 
370°  —  400°  in  a  stream  of  5  vols,  air  and  4  vols. 
HCl;  CI  is  evolved  {v.  Deacon,  C.  J.  [2]  10, 
275).  Probably  CuCL,  is  formed  and  decom- 
posed to  CujCL  and  CI,  and  the  Cu.^CL,  is  again 
decomposed  by  the  air  to  CuO  and  CI,  the  CuO 
being  changed  to  CuCL,  by  the  HCl  (Hengsen, 

B.  9, 1674). 

Preparation.  —  1.    100   grams  pyrolusite 


(MnO,)  free  from  carbonates  are  well  mixed 
with  130  grams  NaCl,  and  placed  in  a  capacious 
flask ;  a  cold  mixture  of  125  c.c.  cone.  H.^SO., 
(S.G.  1-85)  with  105  c.c.  water  is  added.  CI  is 
evolved ;  after  a  time  the  flask  is  warmed  in  a 
water  bath ;  about  80  grams  of  CI  are  obtain- 
able from  the  above  quantities.  The  CI  carries 
over  with  it  a  little  HCl,  and  sometimes  MnCL  ; 
it  is  passed  through  CuSO^Aq  (CuCUAq  and 
H.,SO.|  are  formed)  and  then  through  water.  If 
dry  CI  is  required  the  gas  must  be  passed 
through  several  tubes  containing  CaCU  and 
through  one  or  two  long  tubes  filled  with 
pumice  soaked  in  boiled  H._,SO,.  The  gas  may 
be  collected  by  downward  displacement,  or 
over  warm  water  or  saturated  NaClAq. — 2. 
Crystals  of  K,Cr,0,  are  acted  on  by  cone. 
HClAq  in  a  capacious  flask,  the  acid  being 
added  little  by  little  (14HClAq  +  K.,Cr.,0, 
=  Cr,Cl„Aq  +  2KClAq  +  +  3C1.,).— 3.  Chlor- 
ide of  lime  is  decomposed  by  HClAq 
(Ca(ClO).,  +  4HClAq  =  CaCl.,Aq  -1-  2H.,0  +  2CI2). 
Kammerer  [B.  9,  1548)  describes  a  lecture- 
apparatus  for  the  convenient  preparation  of 
CI,  based  on  this  reaction.  Dry  chloride  of 
lime,  intimately  mixed  with  burnt  gypsum, 
is  slightly  moistened  so  that  it  can  be  rolled 
with  difficulty  into  balls  between  the  fingers; 
the  mixture  is  powdered  in  an  iron  mortar 
and  then  beaten  into  an  iron  frame  10-12  mm. 
in  height ;  the  frame  is  then  covered  with 
oilcloth  and  very  strongly  compressed ;  the  com- 
pressed plate  is  cut  into  cubes,  which  are  pre- 
served in  a  stoppered  bottle.  When  these  cubes 
are  used  in  a  Kipp's  apparatus  with  HClAq  of 
S.G.  1-124  (free  from  H,SO.,)  diluted  with  its 
own  volume  of  water,  a  steady  stream  of  chlorine 
is  obtained  (Winkler,  B.  20,  184). 

Liquid  Chlorine  is  iDrepared  (Faraday,  T. 
1823.  160  &  198)  by  placing  crystals  of  C1.6H,0, 
thoroughly  x^ressed  between  folds  of  paper 
at  0°,  in  the  closed  end  of  a  /\  tube,  closing 
the  other  end,  placing  the  C1.5H,0  in  water  at 
35°,  and  the  other  limb  of  the  tube  in  a  mix- 
ture of  snow  and  salt  (y.  also  Biewend,  J.  pr. 
15,  440).  Mohr  (.4.  22,  162)  places  a  mixture  of 
dry  KHSO,,  NaCl,  and  MnO,  in  the  longer  limb 
of  a  A  tube,  and  above  this  a  layer  of  CaCl, ; 
the  shorter  limb  is  closed,  and  placed  in  a  mix- 
ture of  snow  and  salt ;  the  mixture  in  the 
longer  limb  is  then  heated,  and,  when  liquid  CI 
has  collected  in  the  other  limb,  is  again  cooled 
to  prevent  re-absorption  of  the  CI.  The  opera- 
tion must  be  conducted  in  the  dark,  else  HCl 
and  0  are  produced,  and  the  tube  is  liable  to  be 
broken.  Liquid  CI  is  solidified  by  surrounding 
with  liquid  CH,  and  lowering  the  pressure 
(Olszewski,  M.'a,  127). 

Properties. — A  greenish-yellow  gas,  becoming 
darker  in  colour  when  heated  ;  very  irritating 
odour ;  liquefied  at  15"  under  pressure  of  4  atmo- 
spheres (Faraday,  T.  1823. 160if:198);  at  0°  under 
pressure  of  6  atmospheres,  and  at  12-6°  under 
85-  atmos.  (Niemann).  Liquid  CI  is  dark  yellow; 
immiscible  with  water  ;  S.G.  1-33  ;  B.P.  -  33-6° 
at  760  mm. ;  non-conductor  of  electricity  (Reg- 
nault).  Very  poisonous  ;  even  when  mixed 
with  much  air  it  attacks  the  mucous  membranes 
and  causes  irritation  and  even  blood-spitting. 
When  working  with  CI,  the  nose  and  mouth 
should  be  protected  by  a  charcoal  respirator,  or 
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by  a  cloth  dipped  in  alcohol.  Absorbed  by 
porous  substances,  e.g.  charcoal,  with  production 
of  heat  (v.  Melsens,  C.  B.  76,  92) ;  not  combus- 
tible in  0,  but  burns  in  H  producing  HCl.  Dis- 
solves in  water  with  production  of  heat,  [Cr-,Aq] 
=  2000  (Th.  2,  400).  Schonfield  gives  these 
data  (.4.  93,  26  ;  95,  8)  :— 

1  vol.  luatcr  absorbs  x  vols.  CI  at  7C0  mm. 


t° 

.r 

X 

10 

2-5852 

21 

2-1148 

31 

1-7104 

11 

2-5413 

22 

2-0734 

32 

1-6712 

12 

2-4977 

23 

2-0322 

83 

1-6322 

13 

2-4543 

24 

1-9912 

34 

1-5934 

14 

2-4111 

25 

1-9504 

35 

1-5550 

15 

2-3681 

26 

1-9099 

36 

1-5106 

16 

2-3253 

27 

1-8695 

37 

1-4785 

17 

2-2828 

28 

1-8295 

38 

1-4406 

18 

2-2405 

29 

1-7895 

89 

1-4029 

19 

2-1984 

30 

1-7499 

40 

1-3655 

20 

2-1565 

Solubility  is  greatest  at  10°  ;  chlorine-water  is 
therefore  best  prepared  by  leading  CI  into  tLO 
kept  at  about  10'  and  repeatedly  shaking. 
Solution  of  CI  in  H;,0  has  smell  of  gaseous  CI ; 
it  freezes  at  0°,  giving  CI  hydrate  and  ice  {v.  Com- 
binations, No.  3) ;  loses  all  CI  on  boiling  (on  loss 
of  CI  from  Cl-water  at  100°  in  closed  vessels,  v. 
Pickering,  C.  J.  37,  139) ;  decomposes  quickly 
in  direct  sunlight  into  HCl  and  0.  The  pre- 
sence of  HCl  in  Cl-water  is  detected  by  shaking 
with  Hg  until  the  smell  of  CI  is  removed,  filter- 
ing, and  testing  filtrate  with  blue  litmus  and 
with  AgNOjAq. 

The  atomic  weight  of  CI  has  been  determined 
(1)  by  analyses,  and  determinations  of  V.D.,  of 
many  gaseous  compounds,  e.g.  CIH,  ClTl, 
Cl,Zn,  CljBi,  Cl.C,  Cl.Ta,  C1,W,  &c. ;  (2)  by 
comparison  of  chlorides,  &o.,  with  isomorphous 
bromides,  iodides,  &c. ;  (3)  by  conversion  of  Ag 
into  AgCl  by  Berzelius  (P.  8,  17) ;  by  conversion 
of  NaClOj  and  KCIO,  into  NaCl  and  KCl  by 
Penny  {T.  129,  25) ;  by  conversion  of  KCIO.,  to 
KCl,  and  KCIO,  to  KCl,  by  Marignac  {A.  44,  i8) ; 
by  conversion  of  KCIO.,  to  KCl  by  heat,  and  by 
decomposition  of  KCIO^  by  HCl,  by  Stas  {Rech. 
118) ;  by  heating  Ag  in  CI,  by  ppg.  Ag  solution 
by  gaseous  HCl,  also  by  HClAq,  also  by 
NH,ClAq,  by  Stas  (Rcch.  38,  42,  44) ;  by  reducing 
AgClOj  by  SO.Aq  by  Stas  {Nouv.  R.  208). 

The  atom  of  CI  is  monovalent  in  gaseous 
molecules.  CI  acts  as  a  very  negative,  acid- 
forming,  element ;  it  appears  to  be  positive  to 
0,  and  probably  to  F.  Combines  with  all  ele- 
ments except  F,  directly  with  all  except  N,  0, 
C,  and  F  ;  with  many  elements  combination 
occurs  at  ordinary  temperatures  with  production 
of  much  heat  {v.  Chlorides).  Eeplacement  of 
H  in  carbon  compounds  by  CI  is  usually  accom- 
panied by  production,  or  increase,  of  acidic 
character;  e.g.  relative  affinity  of  CH;,C1.C0_H 
is  greater  than  that  of  CHj.COJl  (v.  Af1''inity, 
vol.  i.  p.  83).  Heats  of  formation,  in  solution, 
of  metallic  chlorides  are  greater  than  those  of 
corresponding  bromides  or  iodides;  bromides  are 
wholly  or  partially  decomposed,  iodides  are  easily 
decomposed,  by  CI.  At  least  two  oxides  of  CI  are 
known  as  gases  ;  one  oxy-acid,  HCIO  ,,  has  been 
obtained  in   separate  and   definite  form  (v. 

COLOIIIDES  ;  H.tLOGEN  ELEMENTS  ;  and  HaLOUEN 
ELEMENTS,  B1N.\KY  COMrOUNDS  OE). 


The  S.G.  of  01  gas  at  200°  was  found  by  Lud- 
wig  to  be  2-45  (air  =  l)  {B.  1,  232).  Many  deter- 
minations have  been  made  by  V.  Meyer  and  his 
pupils,  using  CI  prepared  before  and  also  during 
the  experiments  ;  the  general  result  is  that  the 
S.Gr.  of  CI  is  very  slightly,  if  at  all,  less  at  high 
temperatures,  1000°-1400°,  than  at  a  red  heat 
(y.  Langer  a.  Meyer,  D.  15,  2709  ;  also  Crafts, 
B.  16,  457)  ;  but  that  the  S.G.  of  CI  formed  in 
the  apparatus  by  heating  PtClj  at  1200°,  is  2-05 
(air  =  l)  in  place  of  2-45  calculated  for  CL  (y. 
V.  Mej-er,  B.  13,  721).  The  determinations  of 
Jahn  (B.  15,  1242)  show  that  CI  does  not  attain 
the  S.G.  ca'culatod  for  CL  until  it  is  heated  to 
about  240'  above  its  B.P. ;  the  differences  be- 
tween the  observed  and  calculated  numbers  are 
however  very  small,  much  less  than  the  differ- 
ences in  the  case  of  Br  {q.  v.)  (v.  Halogen  ele- 
ments). 

Reactions. — 1.  CI  dissolves  in  water  with  pro- 
duction of  heat  [Cl-,Aq]  =  2,600  (27;.  2,  400) ;  the 
.solution  decomposes,  rapidly  in  direct  sunlight, 
with  formation  of  HCl  and  O ;  according  to 
Popper  {A.  227,  101)  HCIO.,  is  also  formed. 
Chlorine  water  therefore  acts  as  an  oxidiser,  e.g. 
in  bleaching  (Poussaint,  A.  137,  114).  The 
thermal  value  is,  2[H,C1,  Aq]  -  [H-,0]  =  10,270 

'  (Thomsen). — 2.  CI  decomposes  steam  rapidly 
when  a  mixture  of  the  two  is  passed  through  a 
red-hot  tube. — 3.  Aqueous  solutions  ot potash  (or 
soda)  absorb  CI,  yielding  KCl  and  KCIO  in  cold, 
and  KCl  and  KCIO,,  in  hot,  solution :  Ca(0H)2 
absorbs  CI  forming  CaOCl.Cl. — 4.  Aqueous  am- 
vionia  yields  NH|C1  and  N  ;  if  CI  is  in  excess 
chloride  of  N  is  formed. — 5.  The  more  basic 
metallic  oxides  are  decomposed  by  CI,  when  dis- 
solved or  suspended  iir  water,  with  formation 
of  metallic  chloride  and  peroxide,  or  metallic 
chloride  and  an  oxygen  compound  of  CI  {v. 

:  CuLOBiNE,  OXIDES  oe).  Many  metallic  oxides 
when -heated  in  CI  give  chlorides  and  0;  in 
some  cases,  e.g.  ALOj,  B.D.^,  0  is  removed  only 
when  CI  is  passed  over  a  hot  mixture  of  the 
oxide  with  carbon. — 6.  All  compounds  of  hydro- 
gen, except  HF,  are  decomposed  by  CI  with 
formation  of  HCl ;  many  at  ordinary  temp)era- 
tures  ;  e.g.  H.,P,H,As,  H,S,  HI.— 7.  All  mdallic 
bromides,  iodides,  and  sidphides  are  decomposed 
either  at  ordinary  or  higher  temperatures. — 
8.  Carbon  compounds  containing  hydrogen  arc 
usually  easily  decomposed  by  CI,  with  formation 
of  HCl,  and  frequently  with  separation  of  C ; 
turpentine  e.g.  burns  in  CI  with  a  deposit  of 
soot.  Some  vegetable  colours  are  bleached  by 
CI  by  direct  removal  of  H ;  in  most  cases,  how- 
ever, the  action  requires  the  presence  of  H..0 
and  is  due  to  the  0  evolved  in  contact  w^iili  tlie 
colouring  matter.  (For  the  reactions  of  CI  with 
Ag  salts  V.  Krutwig,  B.  14,  304.) — 9.  An  aqueous 
solution  of  sodium  thiosulpliate  is  decom- 
posed by  CI ;  the  chief  reactions  are  (1) 
Na„S.,0,Aq  +  5H.,0  +  8C1 
=  Na.SO  ,Aq  +  SHClAq  +  H.,SO,Aq ; 
(2)  Na-,S„0,Aq  +  201  +  H.,0 
=  Na  ,SO,Aq  +  SHClAq  +  S  ;  (3)  2Na,S.,0,Aq  +  CI, 
=  Na,S,0sAq-f  2NaClAq.  On  dilution  H.S  is" 
evolved;  probably,  2Na,^S_.0.|Aq 

=  Na.SjO,  Aq -f  Na.SAq  ;  and  then 
Na.SA'q  +  2HClAq  (formed  as  in  (1)) 
=  2NaClAq -I- H,S  {v.  Lunge,  B.  12,  404).— 10. 
Many  salts  are  decomposed  by  CI  with  formation 
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of  aciueous  solutions  of  HCIO  :  e.cj. 

NaoCOjAq  +  H„0  +  201, 
=  2NaClAq  +  2H0CLA.q  +  CO,,; 
CaCO,  (suspended  in  H.,0)  +  H.,0  +  2C1., 
=  CaCloAq  +  COj  +  2H0ClAq  :  [v.  Chlobine,  osy- 
AciDS  of). — 11.  Iodine  susijended  in  water  is 
converted     into     HIO3 :     LAq  +  5CL,  +  6H.,0 
=  2HI03Aq  +  lOHClAq. 

Combinations. — 1.  Directly  with  all  elements 
except  0,  N,  C,  and  F  ;  indirectly  also  with 
O,  N,  and  C.  In  most  cases  much  heat  is  produced 
{v.  Chlorides).  Dry  CI  has  no  action  on  dry 
Na  (Wanklyn,  C.  N.  20,  271) ;  K,  Na,  and  Sb, 
do  not  combine  with  liquid  CI  at  —80°  ;  P  and 
As  on  the  other  hand  combine  readily  (Donny  a. 
Mareska,  A.  56,  IGO).  The  combination  of  CI 
and  H  taltes  place  slowly  in  the  dark,  but  very 
rapidly  and  explosively  in  direct  sunlight,  in 
electric  light,  in  Mg  light,  or  in  the  light  pro- 
duced by  burning  CS,  in  NO;  [H,  CI]  =  22,000 
(Thomsen).  For  more  details  regarding  the  com- 
iiination  of  CI  and  H  v.  Chlorhydeic  Acid,  p.  5  ; 
also  Chemical  change,  vol.  i.  p.  749. — 2.  CI  con- 
densed in  charcoal  combines,  without  the  aid  of 
heator  light,  with  sidplmr  dioxide  to  form  S0.,C1., 
(Melsens,  C.  B.  76,  92).— 3.  CI  combines  with 
water :  when  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  is 
cooled  to  0°,  or  when  CI  is  led  into  H„0  kept 
nearly  at  0°,  crystals  of  C1.5H,0  separate  out 
(Faraday,  Q.  J.  S.  15,  71).  This  hydrate  is 
best  prepared  by  jjassing  Cl  into  a  little  water 
in  a  flask  surrounded  by  ice,  till  the  water  is 
changed  to  a  thick  yellowish  magma  ;  and  then 
pressing  strongly  between  thick  layers  of  paper 
kept  at  0°.  C1.5H„0  at  -50°  forms  white  tri- 
metric  octahedra,  which  maybe  sublimed  (?  with 
partial  decomposition)  in  a  closed  vessel  filled 
with  Cl,  the  upper  part  being  kept  below  0°. 
C1.5H„0  decomposes  at  ordinary  temperatures 
and  pressures  with  evolution  of  Cl  and  formation 
of  Cl  water ;  in  a  closed  tube  it  separates  into 
Cl  and  H.fi  at  about  35° ;  on  cooling  to  15°  or 
so  the  C1.5H.^0  is  re-formed  {v.  p.  10,  Liqtdd 
chlorine)  (compare  Wohler,  A.  85,  374). 

Detection  and  Estimation. — Chlorine  decom- 
poses KIAq  giving  KClAq  and  lAq,  the  I  is 
detected  by  the  blue  colour  it  produces  with 
starch  paste.  Soluble  chlorides  ppt.  Ag  as  white 
AgCl  from  AgNOjAq.  Solid  chlorides  when 
heated  with  K.XkjOj  and  cone.  HjSO^  produce 
gaseous  CrOjClj  which  is  easily  condensed  to  a 
reddish-brown  liquid ;  bromides  and  iodides 
under  similar  conditions  give  Br  and  I  re- 
spectively. 

Chlorine  in  dilute  aqueous  solutions  may  be 
estimated  volumetrically  (1)  by  determining  the 
mass  of  I  (by  means  of  standardised  Na-.S^OjAq) 
set  fi'ee  from  KIAq  by  the  Cl,  or  (2)  by  gently 
warming  in  a  closed  vessel  with  excess  of 
Na.pSaO^Aq— whereby  part  of  the  Na,,S^O.,  is 
changed  to  NaHSO,, — decomposing  the  remain- 
ing Na^SoOj  by  boiling  with  HClAq,  and  esti- 
mating the  sulphate  produced  by  the  usual 
methods.  Chlorides,  in  solution,  may  be  esti- 
mated (1)  by  ppg.  as  AgCl,  washing,  drying, 
slightly  fusing,  and  weighing  ;  or  (2)  volumetri- 
cally by  means  of  standardised  AgNO.|Aq,  in 
presence  of  a  very  little  KXrO|Aq;  the  AgNO^Aq 
is  added  until  the  whole  of  the  chlorine  is  ppd. 
as  AgCl,  the  completion  of  the  reaction  being 
determined  by  noticing  the  production  of  red 


Ag„Cr04 :  the  chloride  ought  to  be  present  in 
the  liquid  as  alkali  or  alkaline-earth  chloride ; 
the  liquid  must  be  neutral  to  litmus.  The  re- 
action of  chlorides  with  K.fixjO^  and  cone. 
HoS0.i  may  also  be  applied  to  the  estimation 
of  Cl  in  presence  of  I  and  Br  (u.  Dechan,  0.  J. 
[2]  49,  682).  M.  M.  P.  M. 

CHLORINE,  BROMIDE  OF;  better  called 
Bromine  chloride ;  v.  Beomine. 

CHLORINE,  CYANIDES  OF:  better  called 
Cyanogen  chlorides  ;  v.  Cyanogen. 

CHLORINE,  HYDRATE  OF.  C1.5H,0.  Ob- 
tained by  passing  Cl  into  H^O  at  0°  ;  v.  Chlo- 
rine ;  Combinations,  No.  3. 

CHLORINE,  IODIDES  OF:  ICl  and  ICl,: 
better  called  Iodine  chlorides ;  v.  Iodine. 

CHLORINE,  OXIDES  OF.  Chlorine  and 
oxygen  do  not  combine  directly.  Two  oxides  of 
Cl,  CLO  and  CIO,,  certainly  exist ;  a  third  is 
usually  described  as  CLO.j,  but  it  is  probably  a 
mixture  of  C10,_,  and  Cl  (v.  Chlorine  trioxide). 
They  are  all  unstable  bodies,  easily  decomposing 
into  their  elements.  C1,0  is  the  anhydride 
of  HCIO,  but  this  acid  is  known  only  in  dilute 
aqueous  solutions.  The  anhydride  CLO  cannot 
be  obtained  from  solutions  of  the  acid ;  CUO 
is  prepared  by  the  action  of  Cl  on  dry  HgO. 
The  supposed  CLO.,  is  said  to  be  obtained  by 
reducing  HC103Aq,  generally  by  As.,0„.  CIO,  is 
not  an  anhydride  of  a  definite  acid ;  it  is  obtained 
by  the  action  of  H.SO^Aq  on  KCIO3 ;  on  addition 
of  H„0,  or  KOHAq,  it  forms  HC10.,Aq  and 
HClOjAq,  or  KClC.Aq  and  KClO^Aq.  The  hypo- 
thetical anhydrides  of  HCIO3  and  HCIO.,,  viz. 
CLO5  and  CLO,,  are  unknown.  The  heat  of 
formation  of  C1,0  is  negative  ;  [C1^0]  =  - 17,900 
(Thomsen).  The  heat  of  formation  of  the  only 
known  oxide  of  I,  viz.  I.O^,  has  a  large  positive 
value  [I-,0^]  =  45,000  (Thomsen). 

Berthelot  discovered  KCIO.,  in  1786  ;  it  was 
long  known  as  oxidised  ])otassi%un  chloride. 
Other  compounds  containing  Cl  and  0  were 
prepared  and  examined  by  Chevenix  (1802), 
Stadion  and  Davy  (1815),  and  by  Balard  (1834). 
Millon  in  1843  added  much  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  oxy-  compounds  of  Cl.  In  more  recent  times 
Carius,  Brandau,  and  Pebal  have  examined 
those  compounds.  The  body  called  by  Davy 
euchlorinc,  obtained  by  the  action  of  HClAq  on 
KCIO3,  and  supposed  by  him  to  be  an  oxide  of 
Cl,  has  been  proved  to  be  a  mixture  of  CIO,,  with 
Cl.  Millon's  compounds  Cl,jO,3  and  01^0,^  have 
also  been  shown  to  be  mixtures  (H.  Davy,  T. 
1815.  214  ;  Gay-Lussac,  A.  Ch.  8,  408  ;  Sou- 
beiran,  A.  Ch.  48, 113  ;  J.  Davy,  N.  Ed.  P.  J.  17, 
49  ;  Millon,  A.  Ch.  [3]  7,  298  ;  Pebal,  A.  177, 1). 

I.  Chlorine  monoxide.  CLO.  (Hijpocliloroiis 
anhydride.)  Mol.  w.  86-7.  '(5°  at  738  mm.) 
(GarzaroUi-Thurnlackh,  A.  230,  273).  V.D. 
43-5  at  10°.  [Cr-,0]  =  - 17,930  [Th.  2,  399).  S.G. 
2-977  (air  =  1).  Absorption-spectrum  shows 
bands  in  blue  and  violet  (Gernez,  C.B.  74,  803). 
S.  (0°)  about  200. 

PrejMration. — Precipitated  HgO  is  heated  to 
about  300°  for  some  time,  and  cooled  (Pelouze, 
A.  46,  195)  ;  it  is  placed  in  a  long  tube  sur- 
rounded by  water  ;  well  washed  and  thoroughly 
dried  Cl  is  passed  through  the  tube.  Tlie  re- 
action is  HgO  +  2CL  =  HgCL-fCLO;  the  CLO  is 
passed  into  dry  flasks ;  as  each  is  filled  it  is 
closed  with  a  glass  stopper  which  is  then 
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covered  with  paraffin.  If  liquid  CLO  is  required 
the  tube  containing  HgO  is  connected  with  a  Y 
tube,  tlie  upper  part  of  which  is  cooled  to  at 
least  —20°.  Ladenburg  (j5. 17,  157)  recommends 
cooling  by  alcohol,  the  temperature  of  which  is 
reduced  to  —40-'  by  a  small  ammonia-freezing 
machine — dry  test  tubes  surrounded  by  ice  and 
salt  are  placed  under  the  Y  tube,  and  a  few 
drops  of  CLO  are  collected  in  each  tube.  In 
this  way  the  principal  reactions  of  liquid  CLO 
may  be  demonstrated  without  danger  (y.  Laden- 
burg, I.e.).  If  crystalline  HgO  is  used,  no  action 
occurs  between  it  and  01 ;  if  ordinary  ppd.  HgO 
is  employed  the  action  is  too  rapid,  much  heat 
is  evolved,  and  no  01,0,  but  only  O,  is  obtained. 

P/'o^xT^tcs.— Eeddish-yellow  gas,  with  very 
irritating  odour:  condenses  at  about  -20°  to  a 
blood-red  liquid  which  boils  at  about  —17° 
(Pelouze,  A.  Ch.  [3]  7,  176).  Both  gas  and 
liquid  are  very  easily  decomposed,  sometimes 
with  violent  explosion,  into  01  and  O  ;  pouring 
tlie  liquid  from  one  glass  vessel  to  another,  or 
contact  with  a  scratch  on  the  glass,  may  suffice 
to  bring  about  an  explosion.  Else  of  tempera- 
ture, or  the  action  of  electric  sparks,  causes  tlie 
gas  to  explode,  with  production  of  01  and  0 
(Balard,  A.  Ch.  57,  225;  Gay-Lussac,  C.  B.  14, 
927).  The  gas  is  said  to  decompose  in  sunlight 
without  explosion  into  01  and  O,  the  volumes  of 
these  gases  being  as  2:1. 

Bcactions  and  Coinhinations. — 1.  Powdered 
metals  form  chlorides  and  oxides,  or  oxychlor- 
ides,  frequently  with  explosion. — 2.  Many  me- 
tallic oxides  react  with  the  gas  to  form  chlorides 
and  higher  oxides  ;  AgoO  gives  AgOl  and  0. — 
3.  I'hosi^liorus,  Sulplitir,  and  Sdenion,  form 
chlorides  and  oxides,  with  explosion. — 4.  Hy- 
drogen, in  sunlight,  decomposes  the  gas  ex- 
plosively, producing  HOI  and  H^. — 5.  Freshly 
heated  carbon,  cooled  under  Hg,  detonates  in 
01,0 ;  01,  0,  and  a  little  00,  are  formed.— 6. 
Ilijdrochloric  acid  gas  forms  H,0  and  01. — 
7.  Acetic  anhydride,  {C.,Hfi).jO,  absorbs  the  gas 
forming  the  very  unstable  compound  0.,H.,0.0C1 
(Sclmtzenberger,  C.  B.  53,  538).— 8.  The  liquid 
01,_,0  sinks  in  water,  and  then  slowly  dissolves 
forming  HOlOAq  (g.  v.).  Water  at  0°  absorbs 
more  than  200  times  its  volume  of  gaseous 
CLO  :  the  solution  contains  HCIO. 

Method  of  Analysis.  The  gas  was  slowly 
passed  through  a  narrow  glass  tube  with  three 
bulbs  blown  on  it,  the  part  of  the  tube  before 
the  first  bulb  being  heated ;  by  this  means  the 
gas  was  decomposed,  and  the  three  bulbs  were 
lilled  with  tlie  products  of  this  decomposition, 
viz.,  01  and  0.  The  bulbs  were  sealed  by  tlie 
blowpipe,  and  each  was  then  opened  under 
KOHAq  ;  the  01  was  thus  absorbed  while  the  0 
remained.  The  volume  of  KOHAq  was  mea- 
sured ;  the  bulbs  were  tilled  with  KOHAq  and 
the  total  volume  was  determined.  The  result 
was  that  2  vols.  01  were  found  in  each  bulb  witli 
1  vol.  0.  The  weights  of  01  and  O  formed 
were  calculated,  and  the  weight  of  the  volume 
of  the  uiideconiposed  gas  which  the  bulb  would 
contain  when  full  was  calculated  from  the 
observed  S.G.  of  the  gas.  It  was  thus  found 
that  2  vols,  of  the  gas  are  decomposed  by  heat 
into  2  vols.  01  and  1  vol.  O.  This  calculation 
assumes  that  the  gas  entering  the  small  bulb 
contains  no  free  01  or  O  (licgnault). 
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Befermces. — Berthollet,  Statiqne  Chimigiie, 
2,  183.    Wagemann,  G.  A.  35,  115.  Geiger, 

B.  P.  15,  40.  Grouvelle,  A.  Ch.  17,  37.  Ber- 
zelius,  P.  12,  529.  Liebig,  P.  15,  541.  Sou- 
beiran,  A.  Ch.  48,  113.  Balard,  A.  Ch.  57,  225. 
Martens,  A.  Ch.  Gl,  193.  Gay-Lussac,  C.  B. 
14,  927.    Pelouze,  A.  Ch.  [3]  7,  17G.  Kolb, 

A.  Ch.  [4]  12,2GG. 

II.  Chlokine  peeoxide.  010.,.  {Chlorine 
dioxide  or  tetroxidc.)  Mol.  w.  67-29.  V.D. 
38-5  ,  34-5  at  10-7°  and  718  mm.  (Pebal  a. 
Schacherl,  A.  213,  113).    S.G.  2-315  (air  =  1). 

Breparation.  —  1.  About  100  grams  pure 
cone.  H._,S0.,  is  placed  in  a  platinum  dish 
surrounded  by  snow  and  salt ;  from  15  to  20 
grams  dry  finely  powdered  KCIO.,  is  added  little 
by  little,  with  stirring  with  a  glass  rod  after 
each  addition.  When  so  much  KOIO3  has  been 
added  that  the  contents  of  the  disli  form  a  thick 
oily  liquid,  this  is  carefully  poured  tlirough  a 
funnel  into  a  glass  flask,  with  the  neck  drawn 
out,  of  a  size  such  that  it  is  not  more  than  one- 
third  filled  with  the  liquid.  The  greatest  care 
must  be  taken  to  keep  tlie  neck  of  the  flask  per- 
fectly free  from  the  oily  liquid.  The  flask  is 
kept  cold ;  a  piece  of  glass  tubing  of  the  same 
diameter  as  the  end  of  the  drawn-out  neck  of 
the  flask  is  pressed  closely  against  tlie  end  of 
this  neck,  and  the  joint  is  made  tight  by  caou- 
tchouc. The  flask  is  tlicn  placed  in  a  water  bath 
and  very  slowly  heated  to  20°,  and  after  some 
time  to  30°-40°  ;  the  gas  is  collected,  by  down- 
ward displacement,  in  small  dry  flasks,  or  it 
may  be  liquefied  by  passing  into  small  tubes 
surrounded  by  snow  and  salt.  The  whole  opera- 
tion is  best  conducted  by  gas-light  (Millon, 
J.  pr.  29,  401;  Cohn,  J.  pr.  83,  54).  If  the 
liquid  is  prepared  each  tube  should  not  contain 
more  than  1  or  2  drops  ;  the  liquid  is  frightfully 
explosive.  The  gas  prepared  as  above  always 
contains  a  little  01  and  0. — 2.  According  to 
Jacquelain  (A.  Ch.  30,  339)  fairly  pure  010., 
may  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  a  mixture  of 
equal  volumes  of  cone.  H._,S0,,  and  water  on 
pure  KOIO.,,  in  a  flask  with  a  long  neck,  placed 
in  water  at  70°  so  that  half  the  neck  is  im- 
mersed.— 3.  If  a  very  intimate  mixture  of  3  jits. 
finely  powdered  KCIO^  with  13  pts.  finely  pow- 
dered crystallised  oxalic  acid  is  warmed  in  an 
oil  bath  to  70°  a  mixture  of  010.,  and  CO.,  is 
evolved  regularly  and  without  danger ;  five- 
sixths  of  the  CI  of  the  KCIO.,  forms  010,  and 
one-sixth  remains  as  KCl  (Calvert  a.  Davies, 

C.  J.  11,  193;  V.  also  Schacherl,  A.  206,  75). 
Properties. — Yellowish-green  gas,  condens- 
ing (by  snow  and  salt)  to  a  red-brown  liquid ; 
and  solidifying  at  about  —  59°  (ether  and  solid 
CO,  in  vacuo)  to  hard,  brittle  crystals,  resem- 
bling K,Cr,0;  in  appearance  (Faraday,  T.  1845. 
156).  Both  gas  and  liquid  are  frightfully  ex- 
plosive ;  explosions  often  occur  without  any 
assignable  cause.    S.G.  of  liquid  010.,  about  1-5. 

B.  P.  about  9°  (Pebal,  A.  177,  1).  In  a  vessel 
wholly  made  of  glass,  liquid  010,  boils  at  9-9° 
under  pressure  of  730-9  mm.  without  explosion 
(Schacherl,  A.  204,  68).  The  gas  has  an  irri- 
tating odour,  resembling  that  of  NO., ;  it  does 
not  alfect  litmus  paper ;  it  is  unchanged  in 
the  dark,  but  decomposes,  usually  explosively, 
in  sunlight. 

Bcactions  and  Combinations.'- 1.  Easily  o.vi- 
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dised  bodies,  e.g.  P,  or  S,  burn  in  CIO,,  usually 
with  explosion. — 2.  Mercury  absorbs  the  gas 
and  decomposes  it  with  detonation. — 3.  Hydro- 
gen (8  vols.  H  +  3  vols.  ClOn)  decomposes  ClOj 
explosively  in  presence  of  spongy  Pt,  or  of  elec- 
tric sparks,  forming  H.,0  and  HCl  (Blundell,  P. 
2,  216;  Stadion,  G.A'.5'2,  197  a.  339).— 4.  Ac- 
cording to  Kammerer  (P.  138,  404)  bromine  and 
iodine  do  not  react  with  gaseous  ClO^. — 5.  Many 
organic  compounds  cause  explosion  of  ClO^  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  —  6.  Liquid  CIO,  ex- 
plodes when  a  piece  potash  is  placed  in  it ;  if 
water  is  present,  a  mixture  of  equal  equivalents 
of  KCIO,  and  KCIO;,  is  formed,  much  heat  being 
produced. — 7.  Liquid  CIO,  sinks  in  loatcr  ;  on 
shaking,  much  gas  is  given  off,  an  exxolosion 
usually  takes  place,  and  the  water  contains 
HCIO,  and  HCIO.,.  If  the  water  is  kept  at  0= 
yellow  crystals  are  formed  which  cannot  be 
melted  without  evolution  of  considerable  quan- 
tities of  gas  (Millon,  A.  Ch.  [3]  7,  298).  Water 
at  4°  absorbs  about  20  times  its  own  volume 
of  gaseous  CIO,,  with  formation  of  HC10,Aq 
and  HC10;,Aq  (Millon,  I.e.)  ;  tliis  solution  de- 
composes in  sunlight,  giving  off  CI  and  0,  and 
after  a  time  only  HCIO.,  remains  in  solution.— 
8.  Cone,  suljihuric  acid  &t  —18°  absorbs  about 
20  times  its  own  volume  of  gaseous  CIO,,  be- 
coming yellow  in  colour ;  on  removing  the 
acid  from  the  freezing  mixture  the  colour 
changes  to  reddish  ;  at  10°-15°  CIO,,  C1,0,  (?), 
and  a  mixture  of  CI  and  0  in  the  proportion  of 
2  vols,  to  3  vols.,  are  evolved ;  when  gas  ceases 
to  come  off,  the  residue  contains  HClOj  (Sta- 
dion, G.  A.  52, 197  a.  339  ;  Millon,  A.  Ch.  [3]  7, 
298). 

Method  of  Analysis. — (Pebal,  A.  177,  1 ; 
213,  112).  The  gas  was  prepared  by  gently 
warming  H,SO.,Aq  (1  vol.  cone,  acid  to  2  vols, 
water)  with  a  mixture  of  oxalic  acid  and  po- 
tassium chlorate ;  it  was  washed  by  passing 
through  a  little  water,  dried  by  CaCl,,  and 
liquefied  in  a  small  glass  bulb  with  two  glass 
necks  surrounded  by  CaCl^  and  snow.  When 
about  3  c.c.  of  the  liquid  were  obtained,  the 
evolution  of  gas  was  stopped ;  one  neck  of 
the  glass  bulb  was  closed,  and  the  other  was 
connected  with  a  glass  tube,  furnished  with 
glass  stop-cocks,  placed  in  water.  The  freezing 
mixture  was  removed,  and  gaseous  CIO,  was 
allowed  to  pass  slowly  through  the  glass  tube 
till  all  air  was  removed ;  the  stop-cocks  of  the 
tube  were  then  closed,  and  the  temperature  of 
the  water  and  the  reading  of  the  barometer  were 
determined.  The  glass  tube  full  of  CIO,  was 
surrounded  by  fine  wire  gauze  (in  case  an  explo- 
sion should  occur),  and  the  water  was  gently 
warmed  until  decomposition  of  the  gas  oc- 
curred ;  the  temperature  of  the  water  was  then 
allowed  to  come  back  to  the  first  reading.  The 
mixed  gases,  or  a  portion  of  them,  were  then 
transferred  to  a  similar  graduated  glass  tube, 
filled  with  saturated  NaClAq  containing  a  little 
ClAq  and  jjlaced  in  a  cylinder  full  of  the  same 
solution ;  this  solution  absorbs  hardly  any  CI 
from  a  mixture  of  CI  and  0.  The  volume  of  CI 
in  the  known  volume  of  the  mixed  gases  was 
determined  by  absorption  by  KIAq.  The  fol- 
lowing results  were  obtained : 

(1)  Volume  -  expansion    on  decomposition 
23-9:30-44  =  2:3-05; 


(2)  Eatio  of  Cl-volume  to  0-volume  ll-l:23-2 
=  1:2-09 ; 

(3)  Eatio     of     0-volume     to  expansion 
24-G5:12-54  =  1-96:1  ; 

that  is,  2  vols,  chlorine  peroxide  yields  2  vols.  0 
and  1  vol.  CI.  Then  from  the  weights  of  0  and 
CI  obtained,  and  the  weight  of  chlorine  peroxide 
used  (calculated  from  the  observed  S.G.  of  the 
three  gases)  the  formula  CIO,  is  deduced.  It  is 
possible  that  the  gas  at  low  temperatures,  or 
the  liquid,  may  have  the  composition  ChOj. 
C10.2  may  also  be  analysed  by  allowing  the 
liquid  to  act  on  FeS0.,Aq  and  determining  the 
Fe^3S0j  and  the  HCl  produced  ; 

lOFeSO  ,Aq  +  5H  ,S0  ,Aq  +  2C10, 
=  5Fe,3SO,Aq-i-2HClAq  1  4H,0  [v.  Garzarolli- 
Thurnlackh,  A.  209,  205). 

References. —Stadion,  G.  A.  52,  197  a.  339. 
Davy,  T.  1815.  214.  Gay-Lussac,  A.  Ch.  8, 408. 
Soubeiran,  A.  Ch.  48, 113.  J.  Davy,  N.  Ed.  P. 
17,  49.  Millon,  A.  Ch.  [3]  7,  298.  Calvert  a. 
Davies,  C.  J.  11,  193.  Cohn,  J.  pr.  85,  53. 
Faraday,  T.  1845.  155.  Blundell,  P.  2,  216. 
Kiimmerer,  P.  138,  404.  Pebal,  A.  177,  1. 
Garzarolli-Thurnlackh,  A.  209,  184. 

III.  Chlokine  trioxide.  Cl.fi-i-  (Chlorous 
anhydride.)  The  existence  of  this  body  is 
very  doubtful.  The  results  obtained  by  Millon, 
Carius,  Sohiel,  &c.  dilfered  considerably :  thus 
Millon  could  not  liquefy  the  gas  he  obtained ; 
Schiel  and  others  obtained  a  dark  reddish-brown 
liquid  by  passing  the  gas  into  a  tube  in  snow 
and  salt.  Brandau  determined  the  S.G.  of  the 
gas  to  be  4-07  at  9°,  4-02  at  13°,  and  3-17  at 
16°;  Millon  gave  the  S.G.  as  2-65  and  Schiel 
as  2-6 -2-73.  (The  calculated  S.G.  of  C1,0.,  is 
4-109,  air  =  l.)  The  gas  was  analysed  by 
Millon  by  passing  it  over  hot  Cu  and  deter- 
mining the  CuCl,  formed ;  Brandau  dissolved  in 
water  and  titrated  with  KIAq,  he  also  reduced 

I  by  HNO„Aq  and  estimated  the  CI.  The  results 
cannot  be  regarded  as  satisfactory.  Garzarolli- 
Thurnlackh  [B.  14,  28;  more  fully,  A.  209,  184) 
in  1881  determined  the  relation  between  the 
expansion  of  the  gas  on  decomposing  it  by  heat 
and  the  volume  of  0  thus  obtained ;  he  em- 
ployed Pebal's  method  for  analysis  of  CIO, 

j  (q.  V.)  ;  the  gas  examined  was  prepared  by  the 
action  of  (1)  KCIO3  and  HNOjAq  on  As,0„ 
(Millon's  method),  (2)  KCIO,  and  H,SOjAq  on 
OjH^  (Carius's  method  modified  by  Brandau), 
(3)  KCIO3  and  HNO^Aq  on  sugar  (Schiel's 
method).  In  every  case  the  volume  of  0  ob- 
tained was  almost  exactly  double  the  total 
expansion  of  the  gas ;  but  if  the  gas  were 
01,03  the  volume  of  0  must  be  equal  to  the 
total  expansion,  and  this  result  would  hold 
good  if  free  CI  were  mixed  with  the  CLO3. 
Garzarolli-Thurnlackh  concludes  that  the  gas 
supposed  to  be  Ch03  by  Millon  and  Brandau 
was  really  a  mixture  of  CIO,,  with  varying 
quantities  of  CI,  a  little  O,  and  CO,. 

Preparation  of  compound  said  to  he  CI.2O3.— 
1.  Millon  (-4.  Ch.  [3]  7,  298)  used  15  pts. 
finely-powdered  As^O^  and  20  pts.  powdered 
KCIO3  made  into  a  thin  cream  with  water ;  to 
this  he  added  60  jjts.  pure  HNOjAq  (free  from 
HCl  and  H,SO.,)  S.G.  1-33,  diluted  with  20  pts. 
H,0  ;  the  mixture  was  placed  in  a  flask  of  a 
size  such  that  the  liquid  partly  filled  the  neck, 
an  exit  tube  was  attached,  and  the  contents 
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gradually  warmed  in  a  water-bath  to  about 
25°.  The  gas  may  be  dried  by  CaCl,_, ;  it  is 
collected  in  dry  flasks  by  downward  displace- 
ment. The  flask  should  be  covered  with  a 
thick  cloth  in  case  of  explosion.  Slight  ex- 
l^losions  sometimes  occur,  but  if  the  jDrocess 
is  conducted  carefully  it  is  unattended  with 
danger. — 2.  Schiel  (^4.  100,  319)  used  a  mixture 
of  2  pts.  KCIO3,  -6  to  -8  pts.  cane  sugar,  and 
3  pts.  HNO.jAq,  S.G.  1-3  diluted  with  3-4  pts. 

;  the  gas  contained  CO.j. — 3.  Carius  {A. 
140,  317 ;  V.  also  Brandau,  A.  151,  G3)  dissolved 
10  pts.  C,H .  in  100  pts.  cone.  H.SO,,  diluted  with 
100  pts.  H.^O,  after  cooling  added  12  pts.  pow- 
dered KC10:„  and  heated  to  about  50°  on  a 
water-bath.  The  exit  tube  of  the  flask  was 
connected  with  a  series  of  small  bulbs  contain- 
ing water ;  from  tliese  the  gas  passed  into  a 
tube  kept  at  —18°;  the  liquefied  oxide  was 
separated  from  crystals  of  hydrated  chloric 
acid  {q.  v.).  About  5-7  c.c.  liquid  was  obtained 
from  54  grams  KCIO^ ;  the  liquid  contained  a 
little  water  and  traces  of  CIO.,  and  HCIO.,. 

Properties  of  the  supposed  covipound. — The 
properties  said  to  belong  to  CLO^  resemble  those 
which  characterise  ClO.^ ;  the  former  is  however 
less  explosive.  It  is  described  as  a  greenish- 
yellow  gas,  condensing  to  a  dark  red-brown 
liquid  ;  S.G.  about  1-5  ;  the  liquid  volatilises  at 
about  0°,  the  latter  portions  boiling  at  8°-9°. 
The  gas  is  decomposed  into  01  and  0  at  about 
57°  with  slight  explosion.  In  contact  with 
most  non-metals,  and  with  Te  and  As  detonation 
occurs.  Pb,  Cu,  Sn,  Sb,  Ag,  Zn,  and  Fe  are 
unchanged  in  the  gas  ;  Hg  absorbs  it.  One 
volume  H.^O  absorbs  8j  vols,  of  the  gas  at  8°  ; 
the  solution  contains  PIClOo,  and  after  a  time 
also  HCIO3.  Brandau  says  that  if  the  water  is 
at  0°,  a  solid  hydrate  of  HCIO;,  containing  from 
50  to  67'5  p.c.  H„0  is  produced. 

References.  —  Millon,  A.  Ch.  [.3]  7,  298  ; 
De  Vrij,  A.  61,  248  ;  Schiel,  A.  108,  128  ;  109, 
317  ;  112,  73  ;  115,  115  ;  Carius,  A.  140,  317  ; 
142,  129;  143,  321;  Brandau,  A.  151,  340; 
GarzaroUi-Thurnlackh,  B.  14,  28  ;  A.  209,  184. 

M.  M.  P.  M. 

CHLORINE,  OXY-ACIDS  OF.— Four  com- 
pounds are  known,  HCIO,  HCIO.,,  HCIO,,  and 
HCIO,.  The  anhydride  of  HCIO,  viz.  C1,0,  is 
known  ;  the  anhydride  of  HCIO.,,  viz,  CLO^,  is 
generally  stated  to  be  known,  but  the  evidence 
is  not  conclusive  {v.  Chlorine  teioxide).  Of 
the  acids,  only  HCIO,,  has  been  obtained  in 
definite  form  apart  from  water.  Aqueous  solu- 
tions of  HCIO  and  HCIO.^  are  easily  decomposed 
on  heating,  giving  HClOjAq  and  HClAq  ;  the 
most  cone,  solution  of  HC10.,Aq  obtained 
contains  the  acid  and  water  in  the  ratio 
HCiO.,:4JfH„0,  this  solution  decomposes  on 
heating  yielding  HC10.,Aq,  CI,  and  0;  HClO.Aq 
is  stable,  it  may  be  concentrated  by  distillation 
until  crystals  of  HC10.,.H^.O  are  obtained ;  by 
carefully  heating  these  crystals  the  acid  HCIO,, 
is  formed,  this  acid  is  very  easily  decomposed 
with  explosion.  The  following  thermal  data 
are  given  by  Thomson  (TJi.  2,  400)  :— 
[H,Cl,Aq]  =  39,315 

Diff.=  -9,385 

[H,Cl,0,Aq]  =  29,930 

Diff.=  -5,990 

[H,Cl,0\Aq]  =  23,940 


These  numbers  would  lead  us  to  expect  that 
neither  HClOAq  nor  HClO^Aq  would  be  produced 
by  the  direct  addition  of  0  to  HClAq  ;  nor  should 
we  expect  to  form  KClO  .Aq  by  adding  0  toKClAq, 
for  [KClAq,0^1  =  -15,370  (Tliomsen)  ;  the  pro- 
duction of  HClOAq  by  the  direct  combination  of 
CI  and  0  in  presence  of  H.^O  is  also  improbable, 
considering  that  [Cr-,0,Aq]  =  —  8,490  (Tliomsen). 
CI  and  O  do  not  unite  directly,  but  if  a 
moderately  basic  oxide,  e.g.  HgO  or  ZnO,  is 
acted  on  by  CI  and  H,/),  HC10A(i  is  produced  ; 
if  a  strongly  basic  oxide,  e.g.  K.D  or  Na^O,  is 
used,  a  salt  of  HCIO  is  formed  in  solution. 
Odling  {Ph.  [2]  1,  4G9)  says  that  HClOAq  is 
formed  when  a  current  of  air  laden  with  HCl 
is  passed  into  a  warm  solution  of  K.^Mn^O^ 
containing  H^SO^.  HClOAq  is  also  said  to 
yield  HC10.|Aq  by  the  action  of  ozone.  In  the 
ordinary  processes  whereby  HClOjAq  and 
HClOjAq  are  obtained  from  HClOAq  (or  salts 
of  the  higher  acids  from  salts  of  HCIO)  much 
heat  is  produced  in  the  decomposition  of  the 
lower  acid,  or  salt,  and  O  is  set  free  at  the  same 
time  ;  under  these  conditions  the  higher  acids, 
or  salts,  are  formed.  When  KClOAq  is  heated 
KClAq  and  KClO.jAq  are  ^n'O'^uced  ;  when 
KCIO3  is  heated,  0  is  evolved  and  KClOj  and 
KCl  are  produced ;  on  raising  the  temperature 
KCl  remains  and  all  the  0  is  evolved.  Thom- 
sen  {Th.  2,  145)  gives  the  following  thermal 
values  for  the  possible  reactions  between  CI  and 
K.,0  :— 

,  73,935  if  SKClOAq  -t-  3KClAq 
rCl",3K-0Aci]  =  I  97,045  if  KClO.Aq  +  5KCIAq 
I  113,315  if  30  +  GKClAq 

are  formed. 

Chloric  acid  is  as  strong  an  acid,  i.e.  its  affinity 
is  as  great,  as  hydrochloric  acid  (v.  Affinity, 
vol.  i.  pp.  82,  83)  \comp.  Brosiine,  Oxy-acids  of. 
V.  also  Halogen  elements). 

Detection  and  Estimation  of  salts  of  HCIO, 
HCIO,,  HCIO,,  and  HCIO^. 

I.  Salts  of  HCIO  in  solution  react  as  oxi- 
disers  much  in  the  same  way  as  ClAq ;  on 
adding  a  little  extremely  dilute  HNO.,Aq  and 
distilling,  a  dilute  solution  of  HClOAq  is  ob- 
tained which  (1)  bleaches  indigo  at  once,  but 
does  not  bleach  if  As,0,jAq  is  present,  (2)  gives 
a  brownish  pp.  of  HgO.HgCL,  when  shaken  with 
Hg,  (3)  with  SO,Aq  forms  a  solution  containing 
1  equivalent  HCl  to  2  equivalents  I-I.SO4 
(HClOAq  +  SO.Aq  +  H.,0  =  H,SO,,Aq  -i-  HClAq). 
Hypochlorites  may  be  estimated  by  titration 
with  KIAq  and  Na,S,03Aq. 

II.  Salts  of  HCIO^,  in  solution  react  very 
much  as  mixtures  of  chlorates  and  chlorides ; 
they  are  decomposed  by  HoSO^Aq  (1  acid  to 
8-10  water)  with  formation  of  a  yellow  colour 
probably  due  to  C10._,  and  CI,  whereas  a  mixture 
of  chloride  and  chlorate  is  not  decomposed. 
They  bleach  acidulated  indigo  at  once  even  in 
presence  of  As,O^Aq.  With  SO^Aq  a  solution 
is  formed  containing  HCl  and  H.SO,  in  the 
ratio  HC1:2H„S0,  (HClO.Aq  +  2SaAq 2H,0 
=  2H  SO,,Aq -1- iiClAq).  Chlorites  may  be  esti- 
mated by  allowing  them  to  oxidise  a  standard- 
ised acidulated  solution  of  FeSO,,,  and  determine 
ing  t1ie  residual  FoSO,,  by  K._,Mn„OjAq. 

III.  Salts  of  HCIO.,  in  solution  do  not  bleach 
acidulated  dilute  indigo  solution  in  the  cold 
until  a  little  SO.Aq  is  added  (CI  is  then  set  free) ; 
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they  do  not  separate  I  at  once  from  KIAq. 
They  are  decomposed  by  digestion  with  warm 
couc.  HClAq;  salts  of  HCIO4  are  not.  Chlorates 
may  be  estimated  by  reduction  to  chlorides,  by 
Zn  and  H.,S0,A<1>  or  by  a  Cu-Zn  couple  {v.  Bo- 
thamley  and  Thompson,  C.  J.  53,  159).  They 
may  be  separated  from  chlorites  by  conversion 
into  K  salts,  and  repeated  evaporation  in  vacuo 

{v.    CHLOKOUS   ACID   AND   CHLOKITEs).       KCIO.,  iS 

fairly  soluble  in  water  at  15°  (S  =  6),  and  KCIO, 
is  nearly  insoluble  (S  =  1'6);  KCIO^  is  insoluble 
in  alcohol  containing  a  little  K.C.^HjOn ;  a  method 
of  separation  of  KCIO3  and  KCld^  may  be 
based  on  these  facts. 

IV.  Salts  of  HCIO4  are  not  decomposed  by 
digestion  with  cone.  HClAq  at  100°  ;  their  solu- 
tions do  not  bleach  acidulated  indigo  even  in 
presence  of  SO^Aq,  nor  are  they  reduced  by  a 
Cu-Zn  couple  at  100°.  Perchlorates  may  be 
estimated  by  converting  them  into  KCIO.,  and 
determining  the  0  in  them  by  heating,  and  the 
K  and  CI  in  the  residue  by  the  usual  methods. 

I,  Hypochlokous  acid  and  Hypochlobites. 
HClOAq;  MClOAq.  In  1788  BerthoUet  ob- 
tained a  liquid  with  bleaching  properties  by 
the  action  of  chlorine  on  aqueous  alkalis ; 
Berthollet  thought  the  liquid  contained  a  com- 
pound of  the  alkali  and  chlorine,  the  latter 
being  then  regarded  as  oxidised  hydrochloric 
acid.  Berzelius  supposed  that  a  mixture  of 
alkali  chloride  and  chlorite  was  formed.  In 
183-1  Balard  proved  that  the  bleaching  liquid 
contained  a  salt  of  a  new  acid  (Berthollet, 
Statigue  Chimique,  2,  183  ;  Berzelius,  P.  12, 
529 ;  Balard,  A.  Ch.  57,  225).  The  acid  is 
known  only  in  aqueous  solutions ;  one  salt 
Ca(C10),.a;H20  has  been  obtained  as  a  solid. 

Formation. — 1.  By  the  action  of  CI  on  ZnO 
in  presence  of  water  ;  ZnCLAq  is  formed  at  the 
same  time.— 2.  By  the  action  of  CI  on  (1)  CaCOj 
suspended  in  water  ;  (CaCO.,  +  H„0  -h  Aq  +  2CL 
-  CaCl.,Aq  +  2HC10Aq  +  CO..) : 

(2)  NaXO^Aq' ;  (2Na„C03Aq  +  2H.:0  +  2C1„ 
=  2NaClA'q  +  2HC10Aq  -1-  'iNaHCOaAq  ;  then 
2NaHC0,Aq  +  2C1., 
=  2NaCIAq  -1-  2C0.,  f  2HC10Aq) : 
(3)  Na.,SO,Aq  ;  (Na..SO.,Aq  +  H„0  -f-  CI, 
=  NaHSO,A'q  +  NaClAq  +  HClOAq).— 3.  By  the 
action  of  CI  on  AgCO^  suspended  in  water  ;  AgCl 
is  also  formed. — 4.  By  the  action  of  CI  on 
CaO,H,Aq;  CaO.,Cl,  and  CaCL  are  probably 
formed  (v.  p.  17) ;  when  to  an  aqueous  solution  of 
this  product  as  much  very  dilute  HNO.,Aq  is 
added  as  suffices  to  convert  less  than  the  half 
of  the  Ca  into  Ca2N0.j,  and  the  liquid  is  dis- 
tilled, dilute  HClOAq  is  obtained  (Gay-Lussac, 
A.  43,  153;  Schorlemmer,  B.  6,  1509;  Kopfer, 
C.  J.  [2]  13,  713).— 5.  By  passing  CLO  into  H.O, 
HClOAq  is  formed  {v.  Chlorine  monoxide). — 6. 
Addition  of  H.OjAq  (containing  2-45  p.c.  H.O.^) 
to  a  large  excess  of  ClAq  produces  HClOAq, 
according  to  Fairley  (jB.  A.  1874,  57);  if  much 
H.fi.,  is  added,  the  HClOAq  is  decomposed 
forming  HClAq,  H„0,  and  evolving  0. — 7. 
Accordmg  to  Odling'(J-  l^^GO.  65)  HClOAq  is 
formed  by  leading  air  laden  with  HCl  into  a 
warm  solution  of  EgMnoOg  containing  H^S04Aq, 
or  into  a  mixture  of  MnOj  and  H,jSO.,Aq. — 8. 
HClOAq  is  also  formed,  along  with  other  salts, 
by  the  action  of  CI  on  aqueous  solutions  of 
lSia,HPO„    FeSO,,    ZnSO„    MnSO.,,  CuSO„ 


Zn(C,,H302)2.— 9.  Alkali  salts  of  HCIO  are 
produced  by  electrolysis  of  NaClAq  or  KClAq 
(Lidoff  a.  Tichomiroff,  J.  B.  1882.  212). 

Preparation. — A  flask  of  somewhat  under 
1000  c.c.  capacity,  with  a  good-fitting  glass 
stopper,  is  filled  with  air-free  CI  in  the  dark ; 
ppd.  HgO,  which  has  been  heated  to  300°  and 
cooled,  suspended  in  a  little  H,0,  is  added,  in 
the  proportion  of  15  grams  to  1  litre  CI ;  the 
flask  is  shaken  for  about  15  minutes,  and  the 
liquid  is  poured  off  from  the  Hg.^OCL  formed : 
this  solution  contains  from  2  to  3  p.c.  of  HCIO 
(Caiius,  A.  126,  196).  If  the  CI  used  contains 
much  air  the  reaction  proceeds  very  slowly ;  if 
the  HgO  has  not  been  heated  to  300°  much 
Hg2C10,,  is  formed.  2HgO-i-2Cl„-f  H.,0-f  Aq 
=  HgO.HgCl, -f  2HC10Aq.  The  solution  of 
HClOAq  is  best  kept  in  contact  with  a  little  HgO  ; 
any  CI  set  free  is  thus  continually  converted 
into  HCIO. 

Projxrties. — An  aqueous  solution  of  HCIO 
smells  like  Cl.,0.  It  is  very  easily  decomposed 
into  CI  and  HClO-Aq ;  in  sunlight  this  change 
proceeds  rapidly,  the  more  cone,  the  solution  the 
more  rapid  is  the  decomposition,  and  traces  of 
HCIO,  are  also  formed  (Popper,  A.  227,  161).  A 
dilute  solution  of  HCIO  may  be  distilled  with 
partial  decomposition,  the  distillate  is  richer 
in  HCIO ;  Gay-Lussac  found  that,  on  distilling 
a  dilute  solution  to  one-half,  the  distillate  con- 
tained five-sixths  of  the  total  HCIO  (C.  R.  14, 
927).  HClOAq  is  a  monobasic  acid ;  added 
to  KOHAq  or  Ca(OH),Aq,  KClOAq  or 
Ca(C10).,Aq  is  formed.  Thomsen  gives  the  heat 
o£  neutralisation  as  [HClOAq,  NaOHAq]  =  9,980, 
which  is  about  |  of  the  value  of  the  heat  of 
neutralisation  of  one  of  the  stabler  monobasic 
acids  {cc/.  HCl,  HCIO3,  HNO,),  and  is  a  little 
greater  than  the  value  for  HSHAq,  viz.,  7,740. 
HClOAq  does  not  dissolve  bases  insoluble  in 
water,  nor  does  it  decompose  the  carbonates  of 
these  bases. 

Reactions. — 1.  HClOAq  acts  generally  as  an 
oxidiser ;  it  easily  parts  with  0  while  HClAq 
remains.  Thus,  As  is  rapidly  oxidised  with 
evolution  of  light ;  P,  S,  Se,  Br,  I  are  converted 
to  H.,PO,Aq,  HvSO,|Aq,  &c.,  even  by  dilute 
HClOAq ;  lower  oxides  or  salts  are  converted 
into  higher,  e.g.  SO.Aq  to  H.,SO,,Aq,  FeO  to 
Fe„0,,  As.,O.Aq  to'  As.,OAq,  FeSO,Aq  to 
Fe.3(SO.,)3Aq,  Fe.,Cl,Aq,  and  Pe„03,  MnSO,Aq  to 
MnO., ;  sulphides  yield  sulxshates,  e.g.  H.,SAq 
gives'  H.,SO,Aq  and  S  ;  NH3  gives  N,  H.,0,"and 
NH.ClAq  ;  HCl  forms  H.O  and  CI.  The  quantity 
of  the  acid  expressed  by  the  formula  HCIO 
oxidises  the  same  mass  of  an  oxide  &c.  as  can 
be  oxidised  by  CL  in  presence  of  H.jO  ;  thus 

MnO  +  H,0.^  |g5lO  =  MnO,+  ]  'gg^H.O. 

2.  On  many  carbon  com-pounds  HClOAq  acts  partly 
as  an  oxidising,  partly  as  a  chlorinating,  agent ; 
e.g.  H,C,0,Aq  +  HClOAq  =  2C0,  +  H,0  +  HClAq. 
Some  organic  compounds  combine  with  the 
acid:  e.g.  C,H,, -f  SHClOAq  =  C,.H,,Cl3(0H)3, 
C.,H, -1- HClOAq  =  CoH.ClOH.— 3.  Indigo  solu- 
tion, and  various  other  vegetable  colours,  are 
rapidly  bleached  by  HClOAq ;  one  formula- 
weight  of  HCIO  in  solution  exerts  as  great  a 
bleaching  action  as  CL  (HClOAq  = 
HClAq  -^  0 ;  CU  +  H,0  =  2HC1  +  0).— 3.  HClOAq 
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is  said  to  be  oxidised  to  HClO^Aq  by  ozone 
(Fairley,  B.  A.  1874.  58). 

Hypochlorites  are  very  easily  decomposed ; 
even  in  dilute  solutions  boiling  suftioes  to  con- 
vert them  into  chlorides  and  chlorates,  in  cone, 
solutions  boiling  produces  chlorides  and  0. 
Their  solutions  are  also  decomposed  by  heating 
with  Co-.O^,  CuO,  llnO.,  &c.,  O  is  evolved  and 
chlorides  remain  ;  e.g.  Ca(C10)._,Aq  +  Co.flj  = 
CaCLAq  +  Co.O.,  +  (CoO.,  is  perhaps  formed 
and  again  reduced  to  Co  .0.,  with  evolution  of  0  ; 
Winkler,  J.  pr.  98,  340).'  As  Ca(OCl),,Aq  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  CI  on  CaOAq,  it  is  easy 
to  obtain  0  by  lea-ding  CI  into  strong  warm  milk 
of  lime  containing  a  little  Co_.0,(Co.'2NO:j  is 
used).  Solutions  of  KCIO  and  NaClO,  along  with 
KCl  and  NaCl,  ai-e  obtained  by  leading  CI  into 
cold  dilute  KOHAi|  or  NaOHAq.  Solutions  of 
hypochlorites  bleach  rapidly  on  addition  of  a 
little  HNO,Aq,  H,SO,Aq,  HClAq,  or  even  CO,Aq ; 
these  solutions  act  as  oxidisers  towards  P,  S,  I,  &c. 
As  the  hypochlorites  are  so  easily  decomposed 
it  is  difficult  to  obtain  them,  even  in  solution, 
free  from  chlorides.  Kingzett  (G.  J.  [2]  13, 404) 
obtained  crystals  of  nearly  pure  calcium  hypo- 
chlorite, CaO.^Cl.Ma'H^.O,  by  exhausting  bleaching 
powder  with  cold  H.,0,  filtering,  and  placing 
the  filtrate  in  vacuo  over  cone.  H.^SO,,.  The 
crystals  very  easily  decomposed,  even  by  drying 
in  vacuo,  with  evolution  of  CI.  The  greater 
part  of  the  CI  was  lost  by  heating  the  moist 
crystals  to  100°,  the  residue  ijroliably  contained 
chlorate,  it  also  contained  much  caibonate.  The 
crystals  dissolved  in  H.,0 ;  this  solution  was 
decomposed  by  CO.,  with  evolution  of  most,  but 
not  all,  of  the  chlorine.  That  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  bleaching  powder  contains  CaO,_.Cl.,  has 
been  confirmed  by  O'Shea  (C.  J.  43,  422),  who 
proved  that  when  such  a  solution  is  diffused 
without  a  membrane  the  diifusate  contains  con- 
siderably less  active  CI  (i.e.  CI  which  is  so  com- 
bined with  Ca  and  O  that  it  is  capable  of  bleach- 
ing), and  the  residue  considerably  more  active 
CI  than  the  original  liquid,  in  proportion  to  the 
CI  or  CaCl^;  that  is,  diffusion  sufficed  to  render 
the  diffused  liquid  relatively  poorer  in  active  CI 
and  richer  in  chloride. 

Bleaching  poivdcr. — CI  is  absorbed  by 
slaked  lime  and  the  product  possesses  strong 
bleaching  properties.  Gay-Lussac  regarded 
bleaching  powder  as  containing  CaCl.,0.,  and 
CaCL  in  the  ratio  CaCl,,0,:CaCL.  '  Odling 
(Manual  of  Cliem.  1,  5(5)  suggested  the  com- 
position Ca.(3GlCl,  chiefly  because  bleaching 
powder  is  not  deliquescent  nor  is  CaCl,  removed 
from  it  by  treatment  with  alcohol.  Gopner 
(J.  pr.  [2]  7,  441)  asserted  bleaching  powder  to 
be  a  compound  of  CaO  with  CI,  and  to  have  the 
composition  CaO.Cl,,.  Stahlschmidt  (B.  8,  869) 
suggested  the  composition  Ca.OH.OCl.  Bleaching 
powder  prepared  by  the  action  of  pure  dry  CI  on 
pure  dry  Ca{OH).^  always  contains  some  Ca(OH).^ ; 
but  the  quantity  of  this  is  variable  and  can  be 
much  dimiiiislied  by  repeated  treatment  with 
dry  CI,  the  Ca(OH).,  is  not  therefore  an  essential 
part  of  the  bleaching  compound  (v.  Kopfer, 
C.  J.  [21 13,  713  ;  O'Shea,  G.  J.  43,  422  ;  Lunge  a. 
Schiippi,  D.  P.  J.  239,  63).  That  CaCl,  is  not 
present  as  such  in  bleaching  powder  is  shown 
by  the  facts  that  it  is  not  deliquescent,  that 
when  treated  with  small  successive  quantities 
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of  water  the  first  washings  contain  much  less 
CI  than  would  be  the  case  were  CaCl._.  present  in 
the  liquid,  and  that  in  the  presence  of  a  little 
moisture  almost  the  whole  of  the  CI  can  be  re- 
moved from  bleaching  powder  by  the  action  of 
C0„  (Lunge  a.  Schiippi,  D.  P.  J.  237,  63;  v. 
also  Lunge  a.  Naef,  B.  16,  840). 

The  composition  CaO.Clo  assigned  by  Gop- 
ner to  the  bleaching  compound  in  bleaching 
powder  was  disproved  by  the  experiments  of 
Kopfer  (G.  J.  [2]  13,  713),  who  showed  that 
when  an  extremely  dilute  mineral  acid  (HUl, 
HNOj,  orHjSO,)  is  added  to  a  solution  of  bleach- 
ing powder,  in  quantity  sufficient  to  saturate  all 
the  lime  and  the  Ca(OCl),,  present — calculated 
on  the  assumption  that  the  active  (bleaching) 
CI  exists  as  Ca(OCl).j — and  the  liquid  is  distilled, 
almost  the  theoretical  quantity  of  HCIO  is 
obtained  in  the  distillate.  The  formula 
Ca.OH.OCl  given  to  the  bleaching  compound  by 
Stahlschmidt  assigns  a  limit  to  the  amount  of 
active  CI,  i.e.  CI  available  for  bleaching,  in  the 
powder  :  Stahlschmidt  represents  the  formation 
of  the  bleaching  powder  thus — 3Ca(0H).,  +  2C1„ 
=  2Ca.0H.0Cl  +  CaCl,,-i-2H,0.  The  strongest 
bleaching  powder  cannot  therefore  contain  more 
than  about  33  p.c.  of  available  CI ;  but  Lunge  a. 
Schiippi  {D.  P.  J.  237,  63)  prepared  bleaching 
powder  containing  43'4  p.c.  available  CI.  More- 
over, according  to  Stahlschmidt's  view,  when 
water  acts  on  bleaching  powder,  the  reaction  is 
2Ca.0H.0Cl  =  Ca(OH).,  +  CaO,,Cl., ;  therefore  no 
bleaching  powder  can  be  represented  as  con- 
taining CaO.,Cl„  and  CaCl.,  in  a  greater  ratio  to 
Ca(OH),,  than  l:'l:l.  Now  O'Shea  (C.  /.  43,  422) 
determined  the  ratio  of  Ca(0Cl)2  (supposing  all 
available  CI  to  exist  in  this  form) :  CaClo:Ca(0H),^ 
in  six  samples  of  bleaching  powder  made  from 
pure  Ca(OH)„  ;  in  2  out  of  the  6  samples 
the  ratio  was  3CaO,Cl,:3CaCl,:2Ca(OH).,.  Finally 
O'Shea  removed  any  CaCL  present  as  such 
from  various  samples  of  bleaching  powder,  jpre- 
pared  from  pure  Ca(OH)._,  by  repeated  treatment 
with  alcohol,  and  determined  the  total  CaO,  the 
total  CI,  and  the  available  CI,  in  the  residue,  i.e. 
in  the  bleaching  compound;  the  results  in 
every  case  were — (1)  CaO  :  total  CI  =  1:2  ;  (2) 
available  CI :  total  CI  =  1:2;  (3)  CaO  :  available 
Cl  =  l:l. 

Stahlschmidt's  formula  Ca.OH.OCl  requires 
for  (1)  the  ratio  1:1 ;  for  (2)  1:1 ;  for  (3)  1:1. 

Gay-Lussac's  formula  CaO.,Cl.,  requires  for 
(1)  the  ratio  1:2  ;  for  (2)  1:1  ;  for  (3)  1:2. 

Odling's  formula  Ca.OCl.Cl  requires  for  (1) 
the  ratio  1:2;  for  (2)  1:2  ;  for  (3)  1:1. 

The  experiments  of  Kingzett  already  referred 
to  (v.  supra)  showed  that  when  water  acts  on 
bleaching  powder  CaO.CL  is  contained  in  the 
solution.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
formula  Ca.OCl.Cl  better  expresses  the  coni- 
l)osition  and  properties  of  the  bleaching  com- 
pound in  bleaching  powder  than  any  other 
formula  yet  suggested  ;  and  that  the  reaction 
which  occurs  when  water  is  added  to  this  com- 
pound is2Ca.0Cl.Cl  +  Aii  =  CaO.CLAq  +  CaCl.Aq. 

II.  CuLORODS  ACin  AND  Chloi;ites.  HClGAq  ; 
MClO.j.  Chlorous  acid  is  known  only  in  aqueous 
solution;  it  is  indeed  doubtful  whether  even  a 
solution  of  HCIO2  has  been  obtained  free  from 
HCIO;,.  KCIO2  may  be  prepared  by  adding  an 
aqueous  solution  of  CIO2  of  known  strengtTi  to 
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the  proper  quantity  of  EOHAq,  evaporating  at 
45°-50°  in  vacuo,  separating  from  KCIO3  which 
crystallises  out,  repeating  the  evaporation  and 
separation  of  KClOj,  then  adding  alcohol  to  the 
mother  liquor,  evaporating  in  vacuo,  and  col- 
lecting the  second  crop  of  crystals  which  form 
(GarzaroUi-Thurnlackh  a.  J.  Hayn,  ^.209,  203). 
HClO^Aq  could  not  be  obtained  by  the  action  of 
acids  on  this  salt.  When  the  gas  obtained  by 
acting  on  KCIO3  with  HNO^Aq  and  As^O^  is  led 
into  water,  a  yellowish-red  acid  solution  is 
obtained,  which  on  warming,  or  on  exposure  to 
sunlight,  contains  HCl  and  HCIO3.  This  solu- 
tion when  freshly  prepared  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  HClO.Aq ;  but  the  experiments  of  Garza- 
roUi-Thurnlackh (v.  Chloeine  trioxide)  render 
it  almost  certain  that  the  gas  obtained  as  above 
is  a  mixture  of  C10„  and  CI,  and  that  the 
solution  contains  both  HCIO.,  and  HCIO.,. 

The  soluiion  prepared  as  described  reacts 
with  many  metals ;  e.g.  Hg  forms  an  oxy- 
chloride,  Cu  a  mixture  of  CuCL  and  Cu(C10j.,, 
Zn  and  Pb  form  chlorides  and  probably  chlorites, 
and  finally  chlorates ;  with  the  lower  salts  of 
Sn,  Fe,  Hg,  &c.,  the  solution  reacts  to  form 
higher  salts  of  these  metals  ;  As^O^Aq  is  not 
oxidised  to  As.^O^Aq  ;  HCl  decomposes  the 
solution  forming  CI  and  H^O,  HIAq  gives  HCl 
and  I ;  HNO.^Aq  is  oxidised  to  HNO.,Aq  ;  SO.Aq 
is  oxidised  to  H^SOiAq.  According  to  Brandau 
{A.  151,  340)  if  the  gas  supposed  to  be  ChO.^  is 
led  into  H,0  at  0°  a  sohd  hydrate  of  HCIO,  is 
obtained  ;  when  pressed  between  paper  the 
hydrate  is  a  lustrous  mass  remaining  unmelted 
at  10°,  and  volatilisable  without  residue.  Two 
specimens  gave  50  and  67'5  p.c.  water  respec- 
tively. 

Chlorites.  Very  few  of  these  salts  have 
been  prepared.  Potassium  clilorite,  KCIO.,, 
prepared  as  above  described,  forms  needles, 
which  deliquesce  after  standing  some  time  in 
the  air.  The  silver  and  lead  salts,  AgClO.^  and 
Pb(C10.,).,  are  obtained  by  adding  AgNOjAq  and 
Pb(C,H30-.):;^q  respectively,  to  KClO.Aq.  AgClO. 
crystallises  from  hot  H.^O  in  greenish-yellow 
scales ;  it  is  slowly  decomposed  in  direct  sunlight ; 
SO,Aq  rapidly  reduces  to  AgCl ;  dilute  H,SO,Aq 
evolves  a  gas  the  colour  and  smell  of  ClO.^. 
KClOjAq  quickly  oxidises  FeSO^Aq;  KCIO., 
mixed  with  S  and  rubbed  ignites  the  S. 
Pb(C102)2  after  washing  with  hot  H^O  forms 
greenish-yellow  scales ;  slightly  soluble  in  hot 
H,0 ;  reactions  similar  to  those  of  KCIO., ; 
soluble  in  KOHAq.  This  solution  is  reduced  by 
SO.,Aq  to  PbSO,  and  PbCLAq  (Garzarolli- 
Thurnlackh  a.  J.  Hayn,  A.  209,  203).  Millon 
(A.  Ch.  [3]  7,  298)  described  Ba(C10,),  and 
Sr(C102)2  as  very  soluble  salts ;  probably  the 
salts  contained  Ba  and  Sr(C103)2. 

III.  Chloeic  acid  aud  Chlorates.  HC10.,Aq ; 
MCIO3.  An  aqueous  solution  of  HCIO.,  is 
formed  when  ClOjAq  is  exposed  to  sunlight,  or 
is  heated.  KCIO,  and  NaCIOj  are  produced  by 
electrolysis  of  KClAq  and  NaClAq  respectively  : 
carbon  electrodes  are  employed  (Lidoff  a.  Ticho- 
miroff,  J.  B.  1882.  341). 

Preparation. — 1.  Ba(C103)2  is  obtained  by 
dissolving  3  pts.  crystallised  (NH4)2SOj  and  3 
■pts.  KCIO3  in  15  pts.  hot  H^O,  evaporating  to  a 
thin  syrup,  digesting  for  a  day  at  a  gentle  heat 
v>-iLh  alcohol  (80  p.c),  filtering  from  K„SOj, 


adding  BaOAq,  evaporating,  and  crystallising 
(Wittstein;  v.  also  BOttger,  A.  57,  138).  A 
weighed  quantity  of  the  crystals  of  Ba(C103)2  is 
dissolved  in  HjO  ;  a  quantity  of  dilute  H2S04Aq 
exactly  sufficient  to  pp.  all  the  Ba  as  BaSO^  is 
added,  little  by  little ;  the  liquid  is  filtered — the 
filtrate  must  give  no  pp.  either  with  BaOAq  or 
H^SOjAq — and  the  filtrate  is  concentrated  in 
vacuo  over  H^SO^. — 2.  Hot  KC103Aq  is  decom- 
jjosed  by  excess  of  H^SiF^Aq  ;  after  cooling,  the 
liquid  is  filtered  from  KjSiFg  and  evaporated 
over  H^SO,  and  KOH  in  vacuo ;  the  excess  of 
HjSiFg  volatilises  and  HClOaAq  remains. 

Properties.  —  By  evaporation  in  vacuo  of 
dilute  HClOjAq,  a  somewhat  oily,  colourless, 
strongly  acid,  liquid  is  obtained,  with  S.G.  1-282 
at  14°  ;  according  to  Kammerer  this  liquid  eon- 
tains  HCIO3  and  H„0  in  the  ratio  HC103:7H,0  ; 
the  same  chemist  says  that  if  this  liquid 
remains  longer  in  vacuo,  sudden  evolution  of  CI 
and  0  occurs,  and  HClO^.ljH.O  remains  (P. 
138,  390).  The  strongest  solution  of  HCIO3 
does  not  solidify  at  —  20°.  HC103Aq  reddens  lit- 
mus paper  and  then  bleaches  it ;  paper  or  linen 
soaked  in  fairly  cone,  acid  and  dried  takes  fire. 
Heated  to  about  40°  the  solution  decomposes 
into  HClOjAq,  CI,  0,  and  H„0  (Serullas,  A.  Ch. 
45,  204  a.  270).  Thomsen  gives  these  thermal 
values  [H,Cl,O^Aq]  =  23,940,  but  [Cr-,0',Aq] 
=  -20,480;  [HClO^Aq,  KOHAq]  =  13,760.  The 
affinity  of  HClOjAq  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
strongest  acids  (v.  Affinity,  vol.  i.  pp.  82,  83). 

Reactions.— 1.  Zinc  and  iron  dissolve  in 
HClOjAq  with  evolution  of  H. — 2.  Iodine  is 
oxidised  to  HI03Aq.  —  3.  Oxidisable  oxygen 
compounds  are  converted  into  higher  com- 
pounds, e.g.  SOAq  gives  H^SOjAq,  CI,  and  H^O; 
H;,P03Aq  gives  HjPOjAq. — 4.  Clilorhydric  acid 
forms  H.fi  and  CI.— 5.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen 
produces  H^SOjAq  and  S.  —  6.  Iodine  gives 
HIO|Aq ;  bromine  only  traces  of  HBrOjAq 
(Kammerer,  P.  138,  399). -7.  By  electrolysis 
HClOaAq  yields  first  HC10.,Aq,  and  then  CI 
(Buff,  A.  110,  2.57).  —  8.  Heated  above  40° 
HClOaAq  decomposes  into  CI,  0,  H.,0,  and 
HC10,Aq. 

j  Chlorates.  HClOjAq  acts  as  a  monobasic 
acid.  Normal  chlorates  are  all  soluble  in  water; 
KCIO3  is  less  soluble  than  the  others.  Chlorates 
may  be  prepared  by  acting  on  Ba(C103)„A.q  with 
the  sulphate  of  the  metal  whose  chlorate  is 
required ;  many  are  also  obtained  by  the  action 
of  the  metallic  oxide,  or  carbonate,  on  HC103Aq. 
Chlorates  easily  part  with  their  0  when  heated ; 
they  act  therefore  as  oxidisers  (v.  Potassium 
clilorate).  Aqueous  solutions  are  not,  however, 
very  easily  reduced  [e.g.  H.S  has  no  action)  ; 
boiled  with  P,  chlorides  are  formed  (Slater, 
J.pr.  60,  247);  chlorates  in  solution  are  also 
reduced  by  Zn  and  dilute  H^S0,Aq,  and  by  a 
Cu-Zn  couple.  Fusible  chlorates  detonate  when 
rubbed  with  easily  combustible  bodies,  e.g.  S  or 
Sb.,S3 ;  sometimes  violent  explosions  occur. 
H„S6,|Aq  decomposes  chlorates  with  evolution 
of"  CIO2  and  CI;  HClAq  evolves  euchlorine, 
which  is  a  mixture  of  CIO,  and  CI.  Solutions 
of  chlorates  do  not  bleach ;  addition  of  a  little 
S02Aq  liberates  CI  and  bleaching  occurs. 

Ammonium  chlorate.  NHi.ClOj.  By  adding 
NH.^Aq,  or  (NH,)2C03Aq,  to  HClOjAq ;  or 
(NH.,)2C03Aq  to  Ba(C103)2Aq  and  filtering;  or 
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(NHJ.,SiFj,Aq  to  KC10,.Aq  and  filtering  ;  the  so- 
lution in  each  case  is  evaporated,  the  salt  sepa- 
rates in  needles.  Soluble  in  H^O,  and  alcohol ; 
sublimes  somewhat  above  100°  ;  at  higher  tem- 
perature decomposes  to  CI,         and  H^O. 

Barium  chlorate.  —  By  adding  BaOAq,  or 
BaCOj,  to  HC10,,Aq.  Thompson  {P.  M.  [3]  31, 
510)  mixes  solutions,  each  in  the  minimum  of 
water,  of  122  parts  KCIO3  and  1G7  parts 
NH,.H.C^H,0,„removesK.H.C^H,0„adds  alcohol, 
filters,  decomposes  the  NH|.C10,Aq  by  boiling 
with  freshly  ppd.  BaCO.,,  filters  and  crystallises. 
([•.  also  Bottger,  A.  57,  138 ;  Brandau,  4.  151, 
361;  Belly  a.  Merz,  D.  P.J.  153,  358).  Crys- 
talHses  in  4-sided  plates.  S.  (0°)  22-8;  (40°) 
52-1;  (116°)  11)5;  (135°)  287-4;  (146^)  365-6; 
(180°)  522-6  (Tilden  a.  Shenstone,  T.  175,  23). 

Calcium  chlorate.  Ca(ClO.j),^.  Prepared  like 
Ba(C103)2.  Very  deliquescent  and  difficult  to 
crystallise. 

Copper  chlorate.  Ca(C10.,)2.6H.;0.  By  dis- 
solving CuO  in  HClOjAq  and  evaporating.  Green, 
deliquescent,  octahedra ;  soluble  in  alcohol ; 
decomposed  at  100°  probably  forming  a  basic 
salt  (Wachter,  A.  52,  233  ;  v.  also  Casselmann, 
Fr.  4,  24). 

Lead  chlorate.  Pb(C103).,.  By  saturating 
HClOjAq  with  PbO,  and  evaporating ;  hot 
solutions  deposit  rhombohedral  deliquescent 
Pb(C103).,.H.,0  (Wiichter,  A.  52,  233). 

Magnesium  chlorate.  Mg(CIO.|).,.  Obtained 
as,  and  closely  resembles,  Ca(C10.,),j. 

Mercury  chlorates.  (1)  HgClOj;  columnar 
crystals,  soluble  in  H^O  and  alcohol;  by  dissolv- 
ing Hg.p  in  HCIO.^Aq  ;  heated,  gives  HgCl,  Hg, 
and  0.  (2)  Hg(Cld;,)o  crystallises  from  solution 
of  HgO  in  warm  HClO^Aq  in  needles.  S.  (about 
15°)  25.  Decomposed  by  heat  to  0,  HgCl, 
HgCl,,,  and  a  little  HgO. 

Potassium  chlorate.  KCIO3.  By  passing  CI 
into  warm  milk  of  lime  containing  KCl,  and 
crystallising  from  the  more  soluble  CaCL^ ; 
parified  by  recrystallisation,  or  by  rubbing 
with  water  to  a  thick  cream,  and  washing  with 
H,0  until  KCl  is  removed  (v.  Lunge,  D.  P.  J. 
189,  488;  Hunt,  B.  5,  229).  White,  pearly, 
monoclinic  plates.  S.G.  2-35  (Kremers,  P.  97,  1 ; 
99,  25).  S.  (0°)  3-3;  (15°)  6;  (35°)  12;  (50°) 
19;  (75°)  36;  (104-8°  =  B.P.)  60.  S.  (120°) 
73-7;  (136°)  98-9;  (160°)  148;  (190°)  183 
(Tilden  a.  Shenstone,  T.  175,  23).  S.G.  of 
KClO.Aq  at  19-5°  (Kremers,  P.  96,  62  ;  Gorlach, 

8,  290)  1  p.c.  KC10,  =  1-007;  2  p.c.  1-014; 
3  p.c.  1-02 ;  4  p.c.  1-026 ;  5  p.c.  1  033 ;  6  p.c. 
1-039  ;  7  p.c.  1-045  ;  8  p.c.  1-052  ;  9  p.c.  1-059  ; 
10  p.c.  1-066.  S.  (alcohol)  as  follows :  Gerardin 
(.4.  Ch.  [4]  5,  129). 


M.P.  about  359°  (Carnelley,  C.  J.  [2]  18,  277). 

Heated  to  about  400°  evolution  of  O  begins  ;  if 
the  temperature  is  not  increased,  evolution  of  O 
ceases  when  KCl  and  KCIO^  are  formed  {v.  Per- 
cuLOBic  ACID  ;  Preparation,  p.  20)  ;  if  the  tempe- 
rature is  increased  the  whole  of  the  0  is  removed 
and  KCl  remains  ;  when  the  temperature  is  lower 
than  that  at  which  KCIO^  is  decomposed  the 
reaction  approximates  to  that  represented  by  the 
equation  8KC10.,  =  5KC10,-i-3KCl-l-20.,  (i'eed, 
C.  J.  51,  283;  Frankland  a.  Dingwall,  C.  J.  51, 
274).  If  1  pt.  ppd.  MnO.,,  Fe.O^,  CuO,  or  spongy 
Pt,  is  mixed  with  KCIO3,  0  is  evolved  at  a  much 
lower  temperature;  about  110°-120°  with  Fe.,0.„ 
200°-205°  with  Mn0.„  230°-235°  with  CuO, 
260°-270°  with  Pt  black.  The  more  finely  divided 
the  CuO  the  lower  is  the  temijerature  at  which 
evolution  of  0  begins ;  the  temperature  is 
lowered  by  so  little  as  j^jth  part  of  very  finely 
divided  CuO,  MnO^,,  or  Fe.^O-,,  but  the  greater 
the  quantity  of  the  foreign  body  the  more  rapid 
is  the  evolution  of  0  (Mitscherlich,  P.  55,  220; 
Wiederhold,  P.  116, 171 ;  118, 186  ;  Baudrimont, 
J.  I-'h.  [4]  14,  81  a.  161).  KClO.is  an  energetic 
oxidiser ;  mixed  with  easily  oxidised  bodies,  e.g. 
S,  P,  Sb^S.,,  and  heated  or  rubbed,  or  sometimes 
even  exposed  to  direct  sunlight,  explosions  occur. 
Charcoal,  S,  Sb,  Sb^Sj,  finely  divided  Fe,  As,  very 
fine  Cu,  &c.  dropped  on  to  molten  KCIO^,  burn 
with  production  of  much  light  (BOttger,  A.  57, 
138).  Cone.  KClOjAq  boiled  with  P  produces 
KClAq,  K,HPO.,Aq,  and  K,,HPOaAq  :  with  As, 
KClAq  and  K.HAsOjAq  are  formed  (Slater,  J.  pr. 
60,  247).  For  the  action  of  acids  on  KCIO3  v. 
Chlorine,  oxides  or ;  Chlorine  peroxide,  and 
Chlorine  trioxidb. 

Rubidium  chlorate.  EbClO,.  By  decom- 
posing Eb.,SO,Aq  by  Ba(C10,)..Aq.  Small  tri- 
metric  crystals.  S.  (4-7°)  2-8  ;  (13°)  3-9 ;  (18-2°) 
4-9;  (19°)  5-1  (Keissig,  A.  127,  33). 

Silver  chlorate.  AgClOj.  A  slow  stream  of 
CI  is  passed  into  H,,0  containing  Ag.^0  or  Ag.^CO.j 
in  suspension;  liquid  is  decanted  from  AgCl  and 
is  again  treated  with  CI;  after  standing  for  some 
time  at  60°,  to  convert  any  AgCiO  into  AgC10„ 
liquid  is  evaporated  at  100°  (Stas,  Chem.  Propert. 
90).  White,  onaque,  non-deliquescent,  trimetrie, 
crystals.  S.Gr4-93  (Schneider,  P.  106,  226  ;  107, 
113).  S.  (about  15°)  10  ;  (about  80°-100°)  50 : 
insoluble  in  alcohol.  Decomposed  by  CI  to  AgCl 
while  HClOj  remains  in  solution  ;  gives  AgCl 
and  0  on  heating ;  mixed  with  S  explodes  more 
easily  than  KCIO,.  A  double  salt  KClOj.AgClOa 
is  formed  by  heating  equivalent  quantities  of 
KC10.,Aq  and  AgClO.,  to  200°  in  a  closed  tube 
(Pfaundler,  C.  C.  1862.  849). 

Sodium  chlorate.  By  action  of  CI  on 
warm  NaOHAq ;  better  by  KClOjAq  +  Na„SiF,Aq. 


S.G.  of  alcohol 
•9904 

S.G.  -9793 

S.G.  -9573 

S.G.  -939 

S.G.  -8967 

S.G.  -8429 

S.  at  r 

S.  at  t° 

S.  at  t° 

S.  at  t° 

S.  at  t° 

S.  at  t° 

4-9  13° 

3-2  14° 

1-9  13° 

1-1  14-5° 

•46  12^ 

•09  25 

7-5  25 

5-4  26 

2-7  20 

2-2  28 

1-28  31 

•12  34 

10-2  35 

7-9  38 

4-3  36 

3-4  40 

1-95  43 

•24  56 

13-6  44 

12-2  51 

7-9  55 

4-3  50 

3-10  58 

•32  64 

16-2  50 

17-5  63 

10-5  63 

7-6  67 

c2 
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S.  (0°)  82  ;  (40°)  123-5 ;  (100°)  204  (Kremers,  P. 
97,  1 ;  99,  25).  S.  (alcohol,  83  p.c.  15°)  3.  Ee- 
sembles  KCIO,. 

Strontium  chlorate.  Sr(C103)2.8H20.  Pre- 
pared as  Ba(C103).,.  Deliquescent  needles ; 
soluble  in  alcohol  (Souchay,  A.  102,  381). 

Zinc  chlorate.  Zn(C103)2.  By  dissolving 
ZnCOj  in  HClO^Aq,  or  decomposing  ZnSiF^  by 
KC10,Aq  (Henry,  J.  Ph.  25,  265). 

Thallimn  chlorate.  By  adding  TlN03Aq  to 
KClO^Aq ;  the  solution  is  decomposed  by  heat 
and  on  evaporation  TCIO,,  separates  out  (Crookes, 
C.  N.  8,  195).  A  chlorate  of  ytterbium  was 
obtained  by  Popp  {A.  131,  179). 

IV.  Peeciiloeic  acid  and  Perchloeates. 
HCIO4 ;  MClO,.  Mol.  w.  unknown  for  either  the 
acid  or  its  salts. 

Stadion  (G.  A.  52,  197  a.  339)  prepared 
potassium  perehlorate  by  the  action  of  H.^SOjAq 
on  KCIO3 ;  he  obtained  the  acid  by  decomposing 
the  new  salt  by  H.SOjAq.  Serullas  (.4.  Ch.  [2] 
45,  270;  40,  294  a.  323),  prepared  the  same 
perehlorate  by  heating  KCIO3  until  the  melted 
mass  became  semi-solid.  The  acid  has  been 
investigated  by  Eoscoe  (A.  121,  346). 

Formation. — 1.  By  heating  HClOjAq,  0  and 
CI  being  also  evolved  (Serullas,  i.e.).  — 2.  By  the 
electrolysis  of  CIAq,  or  HClAq  (Eiche,  C.  R.  46, 
348).— 3.  By  electrolysis  of  KClO.Aq.  with  Pt 
electrodes,  ozone  is  evolved  and  KCIO,,  and 
traces  of  KCl  are  formed  (Lidoff  a.  Tichomiroif 
J.  B.  1882. 341).—  4.  By  adding  ozoneto  HClOAq 
Fairly  (B.  A.  1874.  58). 

Preparation. — 1.  KClO^is  prepared  by  fusing 
KCIO3  until  the  liquid  mass  becomes  pasty  ; 
2KC103=  KCIO,,  +  KCl  +  Oj.  Marignac  (B.  J.  24, 
192)  says  that  when  65  litres  0  are  evolved  from 
100  grams  of  KCIO.,  the  residue  contains  65-60p.c. 
KCIO  J.  The  fused  mass  is  repeatedly  digested 
at  100°  with  cone.  HClAq,  to  decompose  KCIO3 ; 
the  residue  is  dissolved  in  the  smallest  quantity 
of  boiling  H^O ;  the  crystals  which  separate  on 
cooling  are  again  digested  with  HClAq  at  100°, 
and  crystallisation  is  re^jeated  from  boiling 
water.  Pure  KCIO4  gives  no  yellow  colour  on 
digestion  with  cone.  HClAq.  One  part  KCIO, 
is  distilled  with  4  parts  very  cone,  pure  H^SOj 
so  long  as  the  distillate  solidifies  in  the  receiver ; 
the  crystalline  distillate  is  melted,  poured  into 
a  small  retort,  and  gradually  heated  to  110° 
when  yellowish  fumes  come  off  and  a  brownish- 
yellow  distillate  is  formed.  This  distillate  is 
redistilled  very  slowly  and  cautiously,  heating 
being  stopped  whenever  crystals  begin  to  form 
in  the  neck  of  the  retort.  The  distillate  is  pre- 
served in  small  sealed  glass  bulbs. — 2.  600  grams 
KCIO3  are  boiled  with  the  H^SiF,jAq  prepared 
from  1000  grams  CaFj ;  after  cooling,  the 
K„SiFg  is  filtered  off  ;  the  solution  of  HC103Aq 
is  heated  until  white  fumes  of  HCIO4  appear  ; 
the  liquid  is  then  slowly  distilled  from  a  retort ; 
the  distillate  is  freed  from  HCIAq  and  H„SO,Aq 
by  shaking  with  AgClO,  and  Ba(C10.,),,  filtered, 
and  again  distilled.  From  this  HClOjAq,  the 
pure  acid  may  be  obtained  by  distilling  with  4 
volumes  cone.  H.,S04,  and  rectifying  as  described 
in  1  (Eoscoe,  ^.'l21,  346). 

The  first  product  of  the  action  of  H^SO,,  on 
KCIO.,  is  nearly  pure  HCIO  , ;  this  is  succeeded 
by  a  liquid  containing  72-4  p.c.  HClOj,  when  this 
drops  into  the  receiver  crystals  of  HCIO^.H^O 


are  formed.  When  these  crystals  are  slowly 
heated  HCIO4  distils  over,  but  after  a  time  the 
liquid  containing  72-4  p.c.  HCIO4  is  formed  in 
the  retort,  and  coming  into  contact  with  the 
HCIO4  forms  crystals  of  HCIO^.H.O. 

Properties. — HCIO,  is  a  colourless,  oily,  vola- 
tile, liquid  ;  S.G.  1-782  at  15°.  Fumes  strongly 
in  moist  air.  Very  easily  undergoes  decom- 
position with  explosion,  even  when  kept  in 
glass  bulbs  in  the  dark.  Cannot  be  distilled 
without  decomposition ;  at  75°  change  begins  ; 
at  92°  white  clouds  come  off,  and  a  yellow  gas 
smelling  like  ClO^,  also  a  few  drops  of  a  liquid 
resembling  Br  ;  at  a  higher  temperature  violent 
explosion  occurs  ;  the  residue  solidifies  to  white 
crystals  with  87-76  p.c.  HCIO.,  (Eoscoe).  HClOj 
is  an  extremely  powerful  oxidiser  ;  one  drop  on 
charcoal,  paper,  wood,  &c,  produces  combustion 
with  violent  explosions.  A  drop  falling  on  to 
the  skin  produces  a  severe  wound.  When  the 
hydrate  HC10,,.H^0  (v.  Combinations,  No.  1)  is 
distilled  under  ordinary  pressure  nearly  pure 
HCIO4  passes  over  at  110°.  The  temperature 
then  rises  until  203°  is  reached,  when  it  becomes 
constant,  and  a  heavy  oily  liquid,  exactly  re- 
sembling cone.  H^SOj,  distils  over;  the  same 
liquid  is  obtained  by  distilling  HClOiAq  until 
203°  is  reached.  This  liquid  contains  72-1  p.c. 
HCIO4,  and  does  not  correspond  to  a  definite 
hydrate  (HC104.2H,0  =  73-6,  HCIO4.3H2O  = 
65-05,  p.c.  H.,0)  (Eoscoe,  Z.C.;  v.  alsoWeppen,  A. 
29,  318). 

Reactions  and  Combinations. — 1.  HCIO4 
combines  with  water  with  a  hissing  sound  and 
production  of  much  heat ;  Berthelot  gives 
[HCI0.„Aq  I  =  20,300  (^.  Ch.  [5]  27,214).  If  water 
is  added  little  by  little,  crystals  of  the  hydrate 
HC104.H^0  are  obtained ;  these  melt  at  about 
50°  ;  S.G.  (liquid)  1-81  at  50°  ;  decomposition 
into  HCIO,  and  HC10,.:rH,0  begins  at  110°.— 
2.  HClOjAq  is  not  reduced  by  H.S,  SO,,  or 
HNO.Aq,  nor  by  any  known  substance  accord- 
ing to  Berthelot  {Bl.  [2]  38,  1).— 3.  HClOjAq 
dissolves  Zn  and  Fe  with  evolution  of  H. 

Perchlorates. — HCIO4  is  a  monobasic  acid 
forming  one  series  of  salts,  MCIO4  or  M"(C10j)/, 
!  a  few  basic  salts  are  also  known,  e.g.  BiO.ClO,,. 
These  salts  are  prepared  by  the  action  of  HClOjAq 
on  metals,  oxides,  or  carbonates  ;  or  by  the  de- 
composition of  Ba(C104).Aq  by  sulphates  ;  or  by 
the  decomposition  of  chlorates  by  lieat  {v.  Potas- 
sium ciiloeate),  or  by  H^S04Aq,  or  by  HNOsAq 
(Penny,  A.  37,  203).  The  perchlorates  are  gene- 
rally easily  soluble  in  water ;  KCIO4  is  one  of 
the  least  soluble  of  the  salts.  They  are  iso- 
morphous  with  the  permanganates.  They  are 
decomposed  by  heat  into  chlorides  and  0,  or 
into  oxides,  CI,  and  0,  but  at  higher  temperatures 
than  chlorates.  When  KCIO4  is  heated  so  as  to 
evolve  only  a  part  of  its  0,  some  KCIO3  is  formed 
(Prankland  a.  Dingwall,  C.  J.  51,  278;  Teed, 
C.  J.  51,  283).  Cone.  H,S04  forms  HCIO4  at 
100°  ;  cone.  HCIAq  does  not  act  on  perchlorates 
at  100°.  Solutions  of  perchlorates  are  very 
slowly,  if  at  all,  reduced  by  reagents  which 
readily  reduce  chlorates. 

The  following  perchlorates  have  been  pre- 
pared:  NH,.C10,  (Eoscoe),  isomorphous  with 
KCIO4;  Ba(C10,)„(Groth, P.  133,226;  Potilitzin, 
C.  C.  1887.  1218) ;  Cd(C104).„  very  deliquescent 
(Serullas,  A.  Ch.  [2]  45,  270  ;  40,  294  a.  323) ; 
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Ca(C104)2,  very  deliquescent  (Serullas,  I.e.) ; 
Cu{C104)2,  large,  blue,  deliquescent  crystals 
(Serullas,  Eoscoe);  Fe(C10j.,,  long  colourless 
needles,  stable  in  air  (Serullas)';  Fe(C10,),,.8H,0, 
greenish,  very  deliquescent,  crystals  (Roscoe)  ; 
Mn(C104)„,  deliquescent,  not  obtained  in  crystals 
(Serullas) ;  HgClOj,  non-deliquescent  needles  ; 
(Serullas)  ;  HgClO^.l 'H,0,  very  deliquescent 
(Roscoe) ;  Hg(C10 ,),  (Serullas) ;  KCIO^  (v.  HCIO^, 
Preparation) ;  S.  (15°)  1-G,  nearly  insoluble  in 
alcohol ;  AgClO,  (Serullas)  ;  NaClO,,  (Penny,  A. 
37,  203) ;  TlClOj  decomposes  in  moist  air 
(Crookes,  C.  N.  8,  195)  ;  Zn(C10J.,  deliquescent 
needles.  M.  M.  P.  M. 

CHLORINE,  SULPHIDE  OF,  better  called 
Sulphur  chloride  ;  v.  Sulphur. 

CHLORITES  —  Salts  of  Chlorous  acid,  v. 

ClILdKINE,  OXY-ACIDS  OF,  p.  18. 

CHLORO-.  Use  of  tliis  prefix  applied  to  in- 
organic compounds  ;  for  Chloro-  compounds  and 
Chloro-  salts  v.  the  element  the  chloro-  com- 
pound of  which  is  sought  for,  or  the  salts  to  the 
names  of  which  Chloro-  is  prefixed.  Thus  Ghloro- 
phospliide  of  nitrogen  will  be  found  under  Ni- 
TuoGEN,  and  Chloro -platinate  of  potassium  under 

I'L.VriNATES. 

CHLO RO-ACETAL  v.  Chloko-acetic  aldehyde 
and  CuLiiBAL. 

CHLORO-ACETAMIDE  v.  Chloko-acbtic  acid, 
and  AcETo-cnLdito-A.MiDE,  vol.  i.  p.  5. 

CHLORO-ACETAMIDO-  v.  Chl.iro-amido-. 

CHLORO-ACETANILIDE  v.  Chloeo-aniline. 

^-Chloro-acetanilide  v.  Aniline,  vol.  i.  p.  274. 

CHLORO-ACETENE.  Is  merely  a  mixture  of 
aldehyde,  paraldehyde,  and  COCl,  (Kekulc  a. 
Zincko,  .4.  162,  141 ;  cf.  Harnitzky,'^.  111,192). 

CHLORO  -  ACETIC  ACID  CH.CIO.,  i.e. 
CH..C1.C0.,H.  Mol.  w.  94-5.  [G3°]. "  An  unstable 
modification  [52-]  (Tollens,  B.  17,  664).  (186°). 
S.G.  ^2  1-366. 

Formation. — 1.  From  ethylene  and  chlorine 
peroxide  (Fiirst,  B.  11,  2188;  A.  206,  78).— 2. 
Together  with  AcCl  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on 
acetic  anhydride  (Gal,  A.  122,  374). — 3.  By  pass- 
ing chlorine  into  acetyl  chloride  mixed  with 
iodine  and  decomposing  the  product  with  water 
(Jazukowitsch,  Z.  1868,  234).— 4.  Chloro-acetyl 
chloride  is  formed,  together  with  di-chloro-acetyl 
chloride,  by  boiling  AcCl  (40g.)  with  PCl^  (200g.) 
for  some  weeks  (Michael,  J.  pr.  [2]  35,  95). 

Preparation. — 1.  Dry  chlorine  is  passed  into 
a  retort  containing  acetic  anhydride  heated  to 
100°,  dry  acetic  acid  being  simultaneously  run 
in.    The  acetyl  chloride  which  is  formed  : 

(CH,.CO),0  +  CI,  =  CH.Cl.CO.H  +  CH,.C0.C1 
is  at  once  reconverted  by  the  acetic  acid  into 
anhydride,  which  is  again  attacked  by  the  chlor- 
ine, and  so  on,  so  that  a  small  quantity  of  an- 
liydride  suffices  for  the  chlorination  of  a  large 
quantity  of  acetic  acid.  When  the  absorption 
of  the  chlorine  slackens  the  mixture  is  fraction- 
ally distilled  (Hentschel,  B.  17,  1286;  cf.  E. 
Hoffmann,  A.  102,  1). — 2.  By  passing  chlorine 
through  a  heated  mixture  of  50  g.  iodine  and 
500  c.c.  nearly  glacial  acetic  acid  S.G.  1'0G5. 
The  rectified  product  contains  a  little  iodo-acetic 
acid  (Hugo  Midler,  C.  J.  17,  398). 

Properties. — Deliquescent  trimetric  tablets  or 
needles.  Blisters  the  skin ;  nearly  inodorous. 
V.  sol.  water,  with  absorption  of  heat. 

Reactions. — 1.  Water  slowly  converts  it  on 


heating  into  giycollic  acid  (Buchanan,  B.  4,340, 
803).  Caustic  potash  acts  similarly,  while  baryta 
forms  di-glycollic  acid  C,,H„0,  (KekuM,  A.  105, 
288;  cf.  Schwab,  B.  T.  C.  2,  46).— 2.  Cliloro- 
acetic  acid  (10  g.)  boiled  with  PCI,  (88  g.)  yields 
tetra-chloro-ethylene  and  other  bodies  (Michael, 
Am.  9,  216).— 3.  Sodium-amalgam  partially  re- 
duces it  to  acetic  acid.  —  4.  ]3y  heating  with 
climcthylaniline  it  is  broken  up  into  methyl 
chloride  and  CO., ;  this  decomposition  is  pro- 
duced by  the  intermediate  formation  of  the 
body  PhMe,ClN.CH,.CO,Jl,  which  splits  up  into 
CO.,,  CHjCl,  and  dimethylaniline  (Silberstein, 
B.  17,  2661). 

Salts. — KA'  l|aq:  laminaj,  v. sol.  water  but 
not  deliquescent  and  not  dehydrated  at  100°,  but 
converted  into  giycollic  acid  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature. The  same  change  takes  place  when 
its  aqueous  solution  is  evaporated  even  below 
100°. — KHA'„:  small  pearly  crystals,  si.  sol. 
water. — BaA'^aq:  prisms.  Decomposed  but 
slightly  when  its  aqueous  solution  is  evaporated, 
and  separates  almost  completely  on  cooling  a 
hot  saturated  solution. — AgA' :  pearly  scales  ; 
detonates  at  110°_120°. 

Methyl  chloro-acetate  CH.,Cl.CO.,Me 
(130°)  (Schreiner,  /L197,  1).  V.D.  3-7l"(for  3-74). 
S.G.  1-22;  1-235  (Henry,  C.  E.  101,  250). 
S.H.  -389  (R.  Schiff,  G.  17,  286).  Prepared  by 
passing  HCl  into  a  solution  of  chloro-acetic  acid 
in  MeOH  (Henry,  B.  6, 743)  or  from  CH..C1.C0.C1 
and  MeOH  (P.  J.  Meyer,  B.  8,  1152).  Insol. 
water.  Converted  by  ammonia  into  chloro- 
acetamide. 

Ghloro-methyl  ether  CH,C1.C0.,.CH.,C1. 
(197°).  S.G.  |2|  1-322.  From  CH.,Cl.c6.Cl  and 
glycolic  chlorhydrin  (Henry,  C.  B.  97,  1308). 

Ethyl  ether  CH.,Cl.CO.>Et.  Mol.  w.  122 i. 
V.D.  4-24  (calc.  4-23).  (143°)  (Schreiner,  A.  197, 
1)  ;  (144-5°)  (Schiff,  A.  220,  108).  S.G.  "£ 
1-1585     (Briihl,    A.    203,    21).    S.H.  -401. 

1-428.   Ua:.  43-51.    S.V.  123-1. 

Formed  by  mixing  chloro-acetyl  chloride 
with  alcohol  in  the  cold  (Willm,  A.  Ch.  [3]  49, 
97 ;  A.  102,  109) ;  or  by  heating  chloro-acetic 
acid  (200  g.)  with  alcohol  (120  g.)  and  H.,SO,, 
(25  g.)  for  6  hours  at  100°  (Conrad,  A.  188,  218). 
Oil  with  ethereal  odour.  With  ammonia  it 
forms  chloro-acetamide.  It  unites  with  Me._,S 
at  100°  forming  the  hydrochloride  of  di-methyl- 
thetine  (Crum  Brown  a.  Letts,  Pr.  E.  28,  583). 

Chloro-acetic  ether  (2  mols.)  heated  with  (1, 
3,  4)  tolylene-dianiine  (3  mols.)  at  100°  forms 
oxy-toluquinoxaline  dihydride  thus  : 

SCoHjMed^HJ^-t-^CH.Cl.CO^Et 
= 2C,H3Me^^,^-^Q=^-h  C,H,Me(  NH^Cl ),  -I-  3H0Et. 

When,  however,  chloro-acetic  ether  (2  mols.) 
is  heated  with  a  smaller  quantity  (1  mol.) 
of  tolylene-diamine  at  100°  a  compound 
G„H„N.,0,    [147°]    is    formed  ;    it  may  be 

C„H;Me<^(Njj;;^H^^)>CO     (Hinsberg,  A. 

237,  361). 

Chloro-cthyl  ether  CH.,C1.C0.,.CH.,.CH.,C1. 
(198°  uncor.).  S.G.  1^'  1-322.  From  chloro- 
acetyl  chloride  and  glycolic  chlorhydrin  (Henry, 
C.  E.  97,  1308).  Also  from  ethylene  and  CLO 
(Mulder  a.  Bremer,  B.  11,  1958). 

Propyl  ether  CH.,Cl.CO..Pr.  (161°)  (Schrei- 
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ner,  A.  197,  1).  S.G.  5  1-11  (Henry,  J.  pr.  [2]  31, 
127).    S.H.  -422  (Schiff,  G.  17,  486). 

n-Butyl  ether  CH.Cl.COAH.,.  (175°). 
S.G.  ^  1-103  ;  i2  1-081.  V.D.  5-1  (Gehriiig,  Bl. 
[2]  46,  146;  C.  B.  102,  1399). 

Isoamyl  ether  CH^Cl.COAH,,.  (190°). 
S.G.  2  1-063  (Hugounenq,  Bl.  [2]  45,  328). 

sec-Octyl  ether  CH.,C1.C0.,C8H„.  (234°). 
S.G.  -990.  From  octyf  alcohol  of  castor  oil 
(Gehring,  C.  B.  104,  1000). 

Phenyl  e/!7ier  CH.Cl.COjPh.  [40°].  (230°- 
235°).  From  phenol  and  chloro-acetyl  chloride. 
Needles  (Prevost,  J.pr.  [2]  4,  379). 

Benzyl  ether  CH,PhA'.  (148°)  at  9mm. 
S.G.  1  1-222. 

Chloride  v.  Chloro-aoetyl  chloride. 

Amide  CH.Cl.CO.NK,.  Chloro-acetamide. 
[119°]  (Menschutkin  a.  Jermolajeff,  Z.  [2]  7,  5)  ; 
[116°]  (Bauer,  A.  229,  165).  (225°).  S.  10  at 
24°.  S.  (alcohol)  9-5  at  24°.  From  chloro-acetie 
ether  and  aqueous  or  gaseous  NH^,  or  from 
chloro-acetyl  chloride  and  dry  ammonia  (Wilim, 

A.  Ch.  [3]  49,  99).  Thick  monoclinio  prisms  or 
flat  plates  (from  alcohol).  Its  aqueous  solution 
after  treatment  with  HgO  deposits  slender 
needles  of  Hg(NH.C0.CH.,Gl)2.  Alcoholic  KCy 
forms  ChHisCIsN^Oj  (?)  (Schifl  a.  Speciale,  G.  9, 
335).  Br  and  KOHAq  give  chloro-methyl- 
chloro-acetyl-urea  CH.Cl.NH.CO.NH.CO.CH^Cl. 
(Wallach,  A.  184,  30). 

Anilide  CH.Cl.CO.NPhH.  [134°].  From 
aniline  and  ethereal  CH.,C1.C0C1  (Wallach  a. 
Kamensky,  A.  214,  221 ;  Tommasi,  Bl.  19,  400  ; 
Cech,  B.  10,  1376 ;  Meyer,  B.  8,  1152).  Crys- 
tallises from  benzene.  When  treated  with  PCI5 
it  gives  off  HCl  and  forms  a  base  whose  hydro- 
chloride is  insol.  water,  benzene  or  ether,  but 
crystallises  from  alcohol  in  long  yellow  silky 
needles  which  appear  to  be  C|,.H,2C1.,N.,HC1. 

p-Toluide  CH„Cl.CONHCoHjMe".  [162°] 
(Meyer  ;  Tommasi,  C.  J.  26,  911 ;  27,  628). 

Nitrile  CRfihCJ^.  (124°).  S.G.  52  1-193. 
V.D.  2-62.  From  the  amide  and  P^Oj.  The 
yield  is  50  p.c.  of  the  theoretical  (Uisschopinck, 

B.  6, 732 ;  Engler,  B.  6, 1003  ;  Bauer,  ,1.  2-29, 165). 
Di  -  chloro  -  acetic    acid     C„H„C1,0,,  i.e. 

CHC1,.C0,H.    (190°).    S.G.  1-522' 

Formation. — 1.  By  the  chlorination  of  acetic 
or  of  chloro-acetie  acid  (Maumen6,  [2]  1,  417). 
2.  By  the  action  of  aqueous  KCy  upon  chloral 
(Wallach,  A.  173,  295). 

Preparation. — By  boiling  chloral  hydrate 
(50  g.)  with  water  (250  g.)  and  K^FeCy^  (84  g.) ; 
the  resulting  potassium  salt  being  extracted  by 
alcohol  (Wallach,  B.  9,  1212  ;  10,  1526). 

Properties. — Corrosive  liquid ;  solidifies  be- 
low 0°. 

Beactions. — 1.  Converted  into  glyoxylic  acid 
by  heating  with  moist  Ag.^0.  The  same  reaction 
is  slowly  effected  by  water  at  100°,  and  by 
alkalis  (Beckurts  a.  Otto,  B.  14,  583). 

Salts. — KA' :  laminae  (from  alcohol). — AgA': 
prisms,  si.  sol.  cold  water;  decomposes  vio- 
lently at  80°. — CaA'.,  3  aq :  needles  (from  alcohol). 
— Na(UrO),A',  (ClaAe  a.  Owens,  B.  14,  35). 

p-Toluidine  di- chloro -acetate 
C„H^Me.NH,O.CO.CHCL :  [136°] ;  white  needles 
(Duisberg,  B.  18,  194). 

Methyl  ether  CHCl^.CO.Me.  (144°)  (Wal- 
lach, A.  173,  299).  S.G.  i2  1-381  (Henry,  0.  B. 
101,  250).    S.H.  -322  (Schiff,  Q.  17,  286). 


E  thyl  ether  CQ.C\.CO^^i.  (157°).  S.G.^f 
1-2821  (Briihl,  A.  203,  22).  /i^j  1-444.  Eon  52-19. 
V.D.  5-38  (for  5-42).    S.H.  -338  (S.).    S.V.  143-4. 

Formation. —  1.  Together  with  glyoxylic  ether  by 
heating  C,C1^  with  NaOEt  at  100°-150°  for  13 
hours. — 2.  By  adding  chloral  hydrate  (1  mol.)  to 
potassium  cyanide  (1  mol.)  in  absolute  alcohol: 

CC1,,.CH(0H).,  +  EtOH  -+-  KCN 
=  CHCl2.C0,Et  -f  HCN  +  KCl  +  H^O.  Or  by  gently 
heating  chloral  cyanhydrin  (1  mol.)  with  alcoholic 
NaOEt  (Wallach,  B."  6,  114;  10,  1527,  2120). 
Beactions. — 1.  Boiling  alcoholic  KCy  gives  acetic 
and  oxalic  acids  (Claus,  B.  11,  496,  1044).— 

2.  Silver,  or  Na,  converts  it  into  maleic  ether. 

3.  Alcoholic  KOH  gives  glycollic  acid  (Claus, 
B.  14,  1066). 

Propyl  ether  CHCL.CO.^Pr.    S.H.  -352. 

Isobutyl  ether  CHCL.CO,CH.,Pr.  (183'). 

s-Octyl  ei/ier  CHCl2.COAHi-'(244°)  (Geh- 
ring, C.  B.  104,  1000). 

Benzyl  ether  CRG\.COj.GB..,Fh.  (179°)  at 
60  mm.    S.G.  i  1-313  (Seubert,  B.  21,  281). 

Amide  CHClj.CONH.,.  [98°]  (Hantzsch  a. 
Zeckendorff,  B.  20,  1309).  (234°).  From  the 
ether  and  alcoholic  NH,,  or  from  chloral  cyan- 
hydrin CCl3.CH(0H).CN  and  aqueous  NH3  (Pin- 
ner a.  Fuchs,  B.  10, 1066).  Monoclinic  columns. 
V.  sol.  hot  water.  It  unites  with  chloral  forming 
CCl3.CH(0H).NH.C0.CHCl,,  which  crystalhses 
from  water  in  prisms.  PCI5  converts  it  into 
CHC1,.CC1:N.P0C1.,  (Wallach,  A.  184,  28). 

Ethylamide  CHCL.CONHEt.  [59°].  (226°). 
Converted  by  PCl^  into  CHCL.CCh.NEt.POCla 
(140° -150°)  and  CHCl.,.CCl:NEt  (c.  163°). 

Anilide  Gia.Cl,.C6.^HFh.  [118°].  Forma- 
tion.— 1.  By  the  action  of  aniline  on  chloral  in 
presence  of  KCy  or  on  chloral  cyanhydrin  (Cech, 
B.  9,  337;  10, 1265).— 2.  From  anihne,  di-chloro- 
acetic  acid,  and  PoO,  (C). — 3.  By  warming  di- 
chloro-acetamide  with  aniline  (C).  Properties. 
Crystalline  scales  (from  water) ;  si.  sol.  hot  water ; 
sol.  KOHAq  and  reppd.  by  acids. 

Nitrite  CB.C\^.C^.  (113°).  V.D.  3-82.  S.G. 
li  1-374  (Bisschopinck,  B.  6,  732).  Formed  by 
distilling  the  amide  with  PjO,,.  Absorbs  HCl 
forming  a  crystalline  compound  which,  when 
heated  in  a  sealed  tube  at  140°,  splits  up  into 
HCl  and  a  polymeride  of  dichloro-acetonitrile 
[70°]  (Weddige  a.  Korner,  J.pr.  [2]  31,  176). 

Di-chloro-ortho-acetic  ether 
CHCl2.C(OEt)3.  (205°).  Formed  together  with 
other  bodies  by  heating  C^Cl^  with  NaOEt  at 
100°-120°.  Decomposed  by  water.  Decomposed 
by  NaOEt  into  NaCl  and  di-ethyl-glyoxylic  ether 
(Geuther  a.  Brockhoff,     ^)r.  [2]  7,  101). 

Tri-chloro-acetic  acid  C.,B.C\fi.,i.e.  CC1.,.C0.,H. 
MoLw.  1631.  [55°].  (195°).  S.G.' f|  l-6l'7.  V'.D. 
6-3.  Formation. — 1.  By  the  action  of  dry  chlorine 
(3  mols.)  on  glacial  acetic  acid  (1  mol.)  in  sun- 
shine (Dumas,  A.  Ch.  ['2]  73,  75).— 2.  By  the 
oxidation  of  chloral  with  HCl  and  KCIO3,  and  of 
chloral  or  metachloral  with  fuming  HNO3  (Kolbe, 
A.  54,  182).— 3.  Together  with  C,,C1„  by  passing 
chlorine  into  C,,C1,  under  water  in  sunlight  (K.). 

4.  From  CC1.|.C0.C1,  which  is  formed  by  chlorin- 
ating ether  (Malaguti,  A.  Ch.  [3]  16,  10). 

Prepara  tion. — 1.  Chloral  hydrate  (165  J  pts.)  is 
just  melted  and  fuming  HNO3  (63  pts.)  is  added. 
The  reaction  proceeds  without  application  of 
heat,  and  after  half  an  hour  the  liquid  is  frac- 
tionally distilled  (De  Clermont,  A.  Ch.  [6]  6, 135  ; 
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[S]  2,  401 ;  G.  R.  73, 112,  501 ;  74,  942  ;  76,  774  ; 
81,  1270  ;  cf.  Tommasi  a.  Meklola,  C.  J.  27,  314  ; 
Judson,  Z.  [2J  7,  40).— 2.  Chloral  hydrate  (165  g.) 
is  mixed  with  KCIO3  (373  g-)  ;  as  soon  as  the 
mixture  is  melted  a  violent  action  sets  in,  with 
evolution  of  gas,  and  potassium  tri-chloro-acetate 
(120  g.)  is  formed  (Seubert,  B.  18,  3336,  3339). 

Properties.  —  Deliquescent  rhombohedral 
scales.  V.  sol.  water.  Blisters  the  skin.  Its  va- 
jjour  is  pungent.   Markedly  exhibits  superf  usion. 

Reactions. — 1.  Cone.  H2SO4  forms  CO,  CO,^, 
and  HCL— 2.  Both  the  acid  and  its  salts  are 
decomposed  by  boiling  with  water  or  alkalis 
into  CO2  and  chloroform.  Ammonia,  dimcthyl- 
aniline,  and  KCy  also  liberate  chloroform  (Sil- 
berstein,  B.  17,  2664  ;  Bourgoin,  Bl.  37,  403  ; 
C.  R.  94,  448). — 3.  It  is  reduced  to  acetic  acid  by 
fuming  HI  at  100^  (Clermont),  by  electrolysis 
(K.),  or,  in  aqueous  solution,  by  (if  p.c.)  potas- 
sium amalgam  (Melsens,  A.  Gh.  [3]  10,  233). — 4. 
NaOEt  forms  sodium  chloride,  carbonate,  and 
formate.— 5.  I^SOjAqfor  CHCl(S0Ji)C02KUaq 
(Eathke,  A.  161,  149). — 6.  Forms  a  compound 
with  aluminum  chloride  which  is  decomposed 
by  steam  tlius  :  (CCl^.CO^.Al^Cl^  +  6H.,0 
=  2CHCl,  +  2CO..  +  4HCl  +  AI,(OH)s  (Elbs  a. 
Tulle,  /.  pr.  [2]  32,  624). 

Salts.  — KA'  aq :  long  slender  needles.  Heated 
with  bromine  it  forms  CO.,,  KBr,  and  CBrClj 
(Van  't  Hofi,  B.  10,  678).— KHA'., :  octahedra  ; 
S.  26-1  at  0°;  33-75  at  20°  (Seubert).— NaA'  3aq. 
On  dry  distillation  it  gives  NaCl,  CO,  CO^,  COCl,, 
tri-chloro-acetyl  chloride,  tri-chloro-acetic  acid 
and  its  anhydride,  and  a  little  C„C1^  (Henry,  B. 
12,  1844).— NH,A' 2aq:  [80°];  prisms.  Boils 
at  110°-115°,  giving  off  chloroform  and  am- 
monium bi-carbonate,  and  leaving  NH|A',  which 
is  solid  at  160°,  but  at  a  higher  temperature 
splits  up  into  NH^Cl,  CO,  and  COCL,  (M.).— 
NHjHA'o  :  octahedra — LiA'  2aq  :  deliquescent 
prisms — TIA'— TlHA'o— AgA':  laminaa,  si.  sol. 
water  ;  explodes  when  heated,  forming 
AgCl,  CO,  CO2,  and  tri-chloro-acetic  anhydride. 
— CaA'2  6aq:  prismatic  needles. — CaA'„3iaq.— 
SrA'2  6aq  :  radiate  groups  of  prisms. —  BaA'^Oaq  : 
very  thin  lamina.  -  MgA'.,  4aq. — ZnA'.,  Oaq  : 
laminaj.— CuA'^eaq  (Judson,  B.  3,  782).— HgA', : 
prismatic  needles. — Hg^A'^:  small  needles,  si. 
sol.  water. — PbA'2aq:  large  prisms,  v.  sol.  water, 
si.  sol.  alcohol. 

Met]i.yl  ether  CCl,.CO„Me.  (154°)  (Henry, 
G.  R.  lO'l,  250).  S.G.  \^  1-489.  S.H.  -277 
(Schiff,  G.  17,  286).  Obtained  by  distilling  the 
acid  with  methyl  alcohol  and  H2SO4 ;  or  by  the 
action  of  methyl  alcohol  on  the  chloride  or  chlor- 
inated aldehyde.    Oil,  smelling  of  peppermint. 

Tr  i-chloro -VIC  thy  I  other  CCl,.G0.0CCl3. 
S.G.  15  1-705.  (c.  200°).  From  the  preceding  or 
from  methyl  acetate  by  chlorine  in  sunshine. 
Said  to  be  identical  with  the  penta-chloro-ethyl 
ether  of  chloro-formic  acid  C1.C0.0.CC1,,.CC1.„ 
(180°-185°),  S.G.  ^  1-724  (Cahours,  A.  64,  315). 
Decomposed  by  moist  air  and  by  aqueous  alkalis 
into  HCl,  CO2,  and  tri-chloro-acetic  acid.  Reac- 
tions.— 1.^7Hwio)wa  gives  tri-chloro-acetamide. — 

2.  .4/co/iO?gives  tri-chloro-acetic  ether  and  chloro- 
formic  ether ;  methyl  alcohol  acts  similarly. — 

3.  Its  vapour  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube  gives 
COCI,  and  tri-chloro-acetyl  chloride. 

E'thyl   ether  CCl,.CO,Et.  (167°).  S.G. 
1-3826 (Bruhl).      1-4567.  Boo  60-57.  S.H. -296. 


V.D.  6-59  (for  6-61).  S.V.  163-8  (Schiff).  Ob- 
tained by  distilling  the  acid  with  alcohol  and  a 
little  H2SO,  (Clermont,  A.  Ch.  [6]  6,  241).  Oil, 
smelling  of  i^eppermint.  Heated  with  KCy 
and  absolute  alcohol  it  yields  COj  and  chloro- 
form (Claus,  A.  191,  58).  PCL,  at  150°  forms 
EtCl,  P0C1„  and  CC1:,.C0C1  (Michael,  Avi.  9, 
213).  Heated  with  NaOEt  (containing  NaOH) 
it  forms  ortlioformic  ether,  NaCl,  and  NaEtCOj 
(KHen,  /.  1876,  521).  With  K..SO,  it  forms 
CHCl(S0Jv)2C0,K  liaq  (Eathke,  A.  161,  166). 

Penta-chloro-ethyl  ether 
CClj.CCCCL.  (245°).  S.G.  ^  1-79  (Malaguti, 
.4.  Gh.  [S]  16,  57;  Cloez,  A.  Ch.  [3]  17,  304). 
Formed  by  passing  chlorine  through  acetic 
ether,  finally  in  sunshine  (Leblanc,  A.  Gh.  [3] 
10,  200).  Liquid,  gradually  decomposed  by 
moist  air  into  HCl  and  tri-chloro-acetic  acid. 
Reactions. — 1.  Alcohol  forms  tri-chloro-acetic 
ether. — 2.  Ammonia  forms  tri-chloro-acetamide. 

3.  Prolonged  action  of  chlorine  forms  C2C1^. — ■ 

4.  Passage  through  a  tube  at  400°  yields  tri- 
chloro-acetyl  chloride. 

Propyl  ether  CCl,.CO.,Pr.  (187°)  (Cler- 
mont, G.  R.  96,  437).  S.H.  -306. 

Isobutyl  ether  CC1,.C0.,.CH„-Pr.  (188°) (J.) , 

Isoamyl  ether  CCl,.C6„a,H„.  (217°)  (C). 

s-Octyl  ether  CClj-CCCsH,,.  (260°)  (Geh- 
ring,  G.  R.  104,  1001).    Light  oil. 

Benzyl  ether  CH.,PhA'.  (179°)  at  50°  mm. 

5.  G.  I  1-389. 

Anhydride  (CCl3.C0).,0.  (224°).  Formed 
by  treating  the  acid  with  PCI3  or  CCl^.COCl 
(Buckney  a.  Thomsen,  B.  10,  698  ;  Clermont, 
Bl.  [2]  30,  505;  G.  R.  86,  337).  Hygroscopic 
liquid,  rapidly  converted  into  the  acid  by  water. 

G  hloride  v.  rri-cHLORo-ACETYL  chloride. 

^wtfZe  CCI3.CO.NH2.  Mol.  w.  162i.  [136°]. 
(239°).  Formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on 
tri-chloro-acetyl  chloride,  on  tri-chloro-acetic 
ether,  on  perchlorinated  acetic  ether  {v.  supra), 
and  on  perchlorinated  formic,  carbonic,  oxalic, 
and  succinic  ethers  (Malaguti,  A.  56,  286  ;  Cloez, 
A.  60,  261,  A.  Gh.  [3]  19,  352  ;  Gerhardt,  Govipt. 
Ghim.  1848,  277).  Preparation. — By  mixing 
NH,  (1  pt.)  dissolved  in  alcohol  (10  pts.)  with 
trichloracetic  ether  (11  pts.)  dissolved  in  alcohol 
(16  pts.).  The  mixture  is  kept  cool.  After  12 
hours  the  reaction  is  complete  (A.  Weddige,  J.  pr. 
[2]  33,  78).  Properties. — Monoclinic  tables  (from 
water)  ;  sweetish  taste.  SI.  sol.  water,  v.  sol.  al- 
cohol and  ether.  Reactions. — 1.  Avimonia  iorma 
ammonium  tri-chloro-acetate. — 2.  P.,0,  gives  the 
nitrile.— 3.  PCL,  gives  CC1,.CC1:N.P6CL  [c.  81°] 
(c.  257°)  (Wallach,  A.  184,  23). 

Ghloro-amide  CCI3.CO.NHCI.  [121°]. 
Formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine-water  on  tri- 
chloracetamide  (Cloez,  A.  Gh.  [3]  17,  305). 
Very  volatile  with  steam.  Large  plates.  Sol. 
alcohol,  and  ether,  si.  sol.  water.  It  dissolves  in 
NH.Aq  with  re-formation  of  tri-chlor-acetamide. 
It  is  scarcely  altered  by  boiling  with  alcoholic 
KOH.  By  neutralising  the  alcoholic  solution  of 
the  chloro-amide  with  alcoholic  KOH  a  well 
crystallised  potassium  salt  (CCI3.CO.NCIK)  is 
formed  (Steiner,  B.  15,  160i".). 

Mcthylamide  Ca^.CONHMe.  [106°].  From  ■ 
tri-chloro-acetic  ether  and  methylamine.  Crys- 
tals, si.  sol.  water  and  ether,  slowly  attacked  by 
HNO,  (Franchimont  a.  Klobbie,  R.  T.  G.  6,  234). 

Di-methyl-amidc  CClj.COMHe,.  fc.  12°]. 
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(233°).  S.G.ii  1-441.  V.D.  6-68.  Not  attacked 
by  HNO3  (S.G.  1-53)  (F.  a.  K.). 

Ethyl-amide  CCl3.CO.NHEt.  [74°].  (230°). 
Quadrant^ulat  tables.  Insol.  cold  water,  v.  sol. 
alcohol,  ether,  or  chloroform  (Wallach  a.  Kamen- 
sky,  A.  214,  225).  PCI-  appears  to  form  the 
imido-chloride  CCl:,CCl:NEt,  but  this  gives  no 
basic  condensation  product. 

Di-ethyl-amide  CCls-CONEt.,.  [27°]. 
(F.  a.  K.)  ;  [!)0°]  (Cloez).  V.D.  7-23  (F.  a.  K.). 
From  hexa-chloro-acetone  and  NEtoH  (Cloez, 
jun.,  A.  Ch.  [G]  9,  145).  Crystals.  No"t  attacked 
by  pure  HNO,  (S.G.  1-53)  (F.  a.  K.). 

Allyl-amide  CC1,.C0.NHC:,H,.  [45°]. 
(190°).  From  allylamine  and  hexa-chloro-ace- 
tone (Cloez). 

Anilide  CCl,.CO.NPhH.  [94°].  Scales 
(from  alcohol) ;  gives  no  basic  condensation  pro- 
duct with  PCI,. 

o-Toluide  CClj.CO.NH.C.H.Me.  [07°]. 
(215°).  From  hexa-chloro-acetone  and  o-tolu- 
idine  (Cloez,  jun.,  A.  Ch.  [6]  9,  145). 

p-Toluide  CCl3.C0.NH.C,H,Me.  [80°]. 
(185°)  (Cloez). 

Nitrile  CCl,.C^.  (84°).  S.G.  1-439.  V.D. 
5-03.  Formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  ace- 
tonitrile  containing  iodine  (Beokurts,  B.  9, 1594). 
From  the  amide  and  P2O5 ;  the  yield  is  90  p.c. 
(Dumas,  Malaguti,  a.  Leblanc,  G.  B.  25,  442  ; 
Bisschopinck,  B.  6,  732;  Bauer,  A.  229,  105). 
Pungent  liquid,  insol.  water,  sol.  alcohol,  ether, 
and  light  petroleum.  Forms  a  crystalline  com- 
pound with  HBr  which  is  decomposed  by  water. 
Warmed  with  HCl  changes  to  trichloro-acetic 
acid.  Polymerises  when  kept.  NaOEt  forms 
ethyl  derivatives  of  the  nilriles  of  dichloro-gly- 
collic  acid,  and  of  chloro-glyoxylic  acid. 

Paranitrile  (CCl3.CN)3.  Per-chloro-tri- 
viethyl-cyanidine.  [90°].  Formation. — 1.  Cyano- 
formic  ether,  CN.CO,Et,  is  distilled  with  PCI5, 
and  the  liquid  product,  probably  CN.COCl,  is 
heated  in  a  sealed  tube  at  100°  ^^  ith  PCI5.  The 
product  is  distilled  with  steam  and  crystallised 
from  alcohol.  The  yield  is  6  per  cc  it.  (A.  Wed- 
dige,  J.pr.  [2]  28,  188  ;  33,  11).~2.  From  ordi- 
nary tri-chloro-acetonitrile  by  saturating  it  with 
HCl  and  exposing  it,  in  sealed  tubes,  to  sun- 
light. In  about  a  year  the  contents  of  the 
tubes  solidifies.  The  solid  nitrile  is  crystal- 
lised from  alcohol.  Properties. — Large  jsrisms 
(from  hot  alcohol).  Sol.  alcohol,  benzene,  ether, 
CS„,  and  chloroform.  Hardly  sol.  water.  Volatile 
with  steam.  Beactions.—  1.  Decomposed  by  al- 
colwlic  potash,  thus  : 

(CCls.CN)^  +  3K0H  =  C;,N3(OK)3  +  3CHCI3, 
forming  chloroform  and  potassic  cyanurate. — 
2.  Boiled  with  alcoholic  ammoniait  reacts  thus: 
a,N3(CCL,):,  +  NH3  =  HCCI3  +  C3N:,(CCl3),.NH,,. 
The  latter  body  forms  flat  prisms  (from  alcohol) 
[106°].  It  is  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene, 
scarcely  sol.  water.  It  is  not  a  base.—  3.  When 
heated  with  alcoholic  NH,  in  sealed  tubes  at 
110°  tri-chloro-acetio  paranitrile  reacts  thus  ; 
C3N,(CCl3)3  -^  2NH3  =  2CHCI3  +  C3N3(CCl3)(NH,)., 
The  diamide  crystallises  from  alcohol  either  in 
long  pyramids  containing  alcohol  or  in  short 
six-sided  prisms  without  alcohol  of  crystallisa- 
tion. It  melts  at  [236°].  It  is  si.  sol.  ether  and 
benzene,  hardly  sol.  cold  water.  It  forms  a  salt, 
C3N3(CCl3)(NH„)2HCl  2aq.,  crystallising  in  pearly 
plates.  This  salt  is  decomposed  by  boiling  water. 


Boiled  with  NHjAq  it  forms  ammeline,  or  an 
isomeride  C3N3(OH)(NH.,).,.— 4.  Heated  with 
NHjAq  at  120°,  or  alcoholic  NH,  at  170°  it 
forms  C3N3(OH) (NH^), v.  Ammeline. — 5.  Aqueous 
or  alcoholic  methylamine  at  20°  forms 
C3N3(CCl3),NHMe.  Small  crystals  [117°].  V. 
sol.  alcohol,  sol.  benzene.  Is  not  a  base. 
With  alcoholic  ammonia  at  110°  it  gives  rise  to 
C3N3(CCl,)(NH,)(NHMe).  This  body  is  also  got 
from  C3N3(CCi3)2(NH,.)  and  alcoholic  methyl- 
amine. It  forms  colourless  crystals  [153°-155°]. 
6.  Alcoholic  methylamine  at  110°  in  a  sealed 
tube  forms  C3N3(CCl3)(NHMe),.  Small  white 
crystals  [207°].  Sol.  alcohol  and  benzene.  Forms 
salts. — 7.  Aqueous  methylamine  at  120°  forms 

G,  N,,(OH)(NMeH)„.  Slender  needles.  Forms  a 
piatino-chloride  (B'HCl).,PtCl4  (Weddige;  v.  also 
Hofmann,  B.  18,  2770). 

CHLORO-ACETIC  ALDEHYDE  CH.Cl.CHO. 
(85°). 

Foiiiiation. — 1.  From  vinyl  chloride,  HCIO, 
and  HgO  (Glinsky,  Z.  1867,  678;  1868,  617; 
1870,  047).— 2.  From  di-chloro-ether  and  cone. 

H.  ,SO^  (Jacobsen,  B.  4,  216). 

Prepmxition.  —  A  mixture  of  chloro-acetal 
(1000  g.)  and  dry  oxalic  acid  (590  g.)  is  distilled 
at  100°-150°  in  an  atmosphere  of  CO^.  The 
I'esidue  consists  chiefly  of  oxalic  ether,  the  dis- 
tillate contains  formic  ether,  oxalic  acid,  and 
chloro-acetic  aldehyde.  A  portion  (87°-91°)  puri- 
fied by  fractional  distillation  is  obtained  in  the 
form  of  a  crystalline  hydrate  either  by  use  of  a 
freezing  mixture  or  by  means  of  NaHSOj.  Water 
of  crystallisation  is  removed  by  distillation  over 
CaCL,  or  CuSO^.  The  anhydrous  aldehyde  is, 
however,  best  obtained  by  distilling  its  poly- 
meride  (Natterer,  M.  3,  442). 

Properties.  —  Colourless  liquid  which  com- 
bines with  water,  forming  a  crystalline  hydrate, 
CH.Cl.CHO  .Uq  [43°-50°].  The  V.D.  (1-98)  of 
the  hydrate  shows  that  it  dissociates.  It  forms 
monoclinic  crystals.  Sol.  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether  ;  blisters  the  skin.  Eeduces  ammoniacal 
AgN03,  forming  a  mirror. 

Beactions. — 1.  Oxidised  by  HNO3  to  chloro- 
acetic  acid.  -2.  Potassium  cyanide  gives  an  oil 
(CH„Cl.CHO)(CH,Cy.CHO)  whence  HCl  forms 
acetic  and  chloro-oxy -propionic  acids.  —  3.  By 
heating  alone  or  with  some  H,SO,  it  is  converted 
into  ay-di-chloro-crotonic  aldehyde. — 4.  HCl 
passed  into  a  mixture  of  chloro-acetic  aldehyde 
and  alcohol  forms  di-chloro-ether. 

Combiiudions. — 1.  With  alcohol  it  iovma  an 
alcoholate,  CH,Cl.CH(OH)(OEt).  (c.  94°).  Also 
formed  from  di-chloro-ether  with  water  (7  vols.) 
at  120°  (Abeljanz,  A.  104,  217).  Eepeated  dis- 
tillation converts  it  into  C8H,„C1.,03  (164°).— 
2.  With  acetyl  chloride:  CH,Ci.CHCl(OAc). 
(c.  147°).  Formed  also  by  reducing  the  corre- 
sponding compound  of  chloral  with  acetyl 
chloride  by  Zn  and  acetic  acid  (Curie  a.  Milliet, 

B.  9,   1611). — 3.    With  bisulphite  of  soda: 

C,  H,,C10NaHS03  2aq :  six-sided  tables  (from 
water).  Separates  from  alcohol  as  a  powder 
(containing  -gaq).  Boiling  Na^COj  decomposes 
it  without  regenerating  the  chloro-acetic  alde- 
hyde.—4.  With  calomel :  C„H3C10Hg„Cl.,. 

Chloro-acetic  paraldehyde  (CH^CIO),.  [87°]. 
(140°)  at  10  mm.  S.G.  2-77.  V.D.  8-25  (cale.8-31). 
An  amorphous  porcelain-like  mass  into  which 
the  aldehyde  slowly  changes  on  keeping  (pro- 
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Lably  when  not  perfectly  pure).  It  also  sepa- 
rates from  a  solution  of  the  hydrate  in  cone. 
H.SO^.  Trimetrio  crystals,  a  :  6  :  c  =  1-51:1:  -941. 
Insol.  water,  si.  sol.  cold  alcohol,  v.  sol.  ether. 
At  21.5°  it  is  reconverted  into  the  ordinary  modi- 
hcation.  Not  acted  upon  by  iron  and  acetic  acid, 
by  AgOAc  and  HOAc,  by  alcoholic  NH,,,  by 
KOHAq  at  100°,  or  by  cold  NaOEt  (Natterer, 
M.  (■>,  51'.)). 

Chloro-aosMc  orthaldehyde 
''CH,C1.CH(0H),_,.  Contrary  to  analogy,  the 
hydrate  of  chloro-acetic  aldehyde  does  not  seem 
to  have  the  above  formula,  but  appears  to  be 
CH,C1.CH(0H).0.CH(0H).CH,,C1  (v.siqjm).  The 
di-alkylated  derivatives  of  chloro-acetic  ortho- 
aldehyde  are  called  acetals. 

Et'hijl  ei/io- CH,Cl.CH{OH)(OEt).  Chlow- 
aldcltijdc  alcoholatc.  (9.3^-95°).  Formed  by  the 
action  of  water  at  120°  on  dichlorinated  ethyl 
oxide  CH  .Cl.CHCl.OEt.  On  distillation  it  forms 
an  anhydride,  (CH,Cl.CH.OEt),,0,  (103^-105"), 
which  is  split  up  by  cone.  HoSO,  into  chloro- 
acetic  aldehyde  and  alcohol.  This  body  is  also 
formed  from  di-chloro-di-ethyl  ether  and  potash. 

Acett/l  derivative  of  the  ethyl  cth.er 
CH,,Cl.CH(OEt)(OAc).  (170°).  From  di-chloro- 
ethylether  and  silver  acetate  (Bauer, /1. 13:1, 170). 

Methyl  ethyl  ether  CR.Cl.CR{OF.t){OMo). 
(137°).  S.G.  1±  l'056.  From di-chloro-cthyl ether 
and  sodium  methylate  (Lieben,  A.  14G,  202). 

Di-ethyl  ether  CH„Cl.CH(OEt)...  Ghloro- 
acetal.  (157°).  S.G.  2  1-012.  V.D.  5-38  (calo. 
5-29).  Formation. —  1.  When  chlorine  is  passed 
into  dilute  alcohol  (80  p.c.)  for  some  time,  on 
adding  water  a  heavy  oil  separates.  By  fractional 
distillation  this  is  found  to  consist  chiefly  of  alde- 
hyde, cliloro-aoetal,  and  di-chloro-acetal.  The 
fraction  120°-170°  is  digested  for  several  days 
with  aqueous  KOH  and  rectilied  (Lieben,  A.  Ch. 
[3]  56,  313  ;  Krey,  Jena.  Zeit.  10,  84). -2.  From 
di-ehloro-ethyl  ether  CH„Cl.CHC1.0Et  and 
NaOEt  (Lieben,  4. 146,193  ;  Natterer,  M.  3,444) ; 
or  by  long  boiling  with  alcohol  (Paterno  a.  Maz- 
zara,  B.  6,  1202).— 3.  From  di-chloro-ethylene 
and  alcohohc  NaOEt  at  40°-50'  (Klien,  J.  1876, 
336). — 4.  By  warming  chloro-acetic  aldehyde 
with  alcohol  (Natterer,  ill.  5,  497).  Properties. — 
Aromatic  liquid,  insol.  water,  sol.  alcohol.  Not 
attacked  by  aqueous  KOH.  Does  not  pp. 
AgNO,.  —  Reactions.  —  1.  NaOEt  at  150" 
gives  CH,,(0Et).CH(0Et)„.-2.  Sodium  forms 
CH,:CH.OEt  (Wislicenus, /I.  192, 106).— 3.  Boil- 
ing with  powdered  zinc  gives  EtCl  and  alcohol. — 
4.  Heating  with  oxalic  acid  gives  chloro-acetic 
aldehyde  and  oxalic  ether.  HOAc  acts  simi- 
larly.— 5.  HCl  gives  di-chloro-ethyl  ether 
CH^Cl.CHCl.OEt.— 6.  Poured  upon  bleaching- 
powdcr,  no  action  ensues,  but  upon  heating  over 
a  water  bath  a  reaction  takes  place  and  a  green- 
ish li(juid  collects  in  the  receiver.  This  distillate 
presently  decomposes,  the  products  being  chlor- 
ine, HCl,  undecomposed  chloro-acetal,  di-  and 
tri-chloro-acetals,  chloroform,  and  an  aldehyde 
(Goldberg,  J.  pr.  132,  109). 

D:-chloro-acetic  aldehyde,  CHCh.CHO. 
Mol.  w.  113.  (89°). 

Formation. — 1.  By  distilling  di-ehloro-acetal 
with  H.,SO,  (Grimaux  a.  Adam,  Bl.  34,  29;  Pa- 
tp.rno,  Z.  1868, 667).— 2.  By  boiling  CCL:CH.OMe 
with  dilute  H,,SO,  (Denaro,  G.  14,  119).— 3.  By 
distilling  its  hydrate  obtained  by  chloriuation 


of  chloro-acetic  paraldehyde  (v.  di-chloro-acetia 
ortho-aldchi/dc)  with  H  SO.,. 

Properties. — Liquid,  which,  in  jiresence  of 
some  HCl,  gradually  changes  to  an  amorphous 
solid  variety,  which  at  120°  returns  to  the  liquid 
form. 

Beactions. — 1.  Oxidised  by  HNO ,  to  dichloro- 
acetic  acid.— 2.  PC1-,  fonns  CHC1..CHCL.  (147°) 
(Paterno,  Z.  1868,  667). 

Di-chloro-acetic  paraldehyde 
(CHGl,.CHO).,.  [130°].  S.G.  1-69.  From  di- 
chloro-acetic  aldehyde  (or  di-chloro-acotal)  in 
presence  of  H.,SO,  in  the  cold  (.Tacobsen,  B.  8, 
87  ;  cf.  Krcy, 1876,  476).  Hexagonal  pyra- 
mids (from  alcohol).  V.  sol.  hot  alcohol.  May 
be  sublimed,  but  at  240°  in  a  sealed  tube,  or  with 
cone.  H,SO,  at  130°,  it  changes  to  liquid  di- 
chloro-acetic  aldehyde. 

Amorphous  polymeride  (CHCh.CHO),,. 
Formed  spontaneously  by  the  polymerisation  of 
(impure  ?)  di-chloro-acetic  aldehyde  (Fricdrich, 
A.  206,  252).  Parafhn-like  mass,  insol.  water, 
m.  sol.  ether,  si.  sol.  hot  alcohol.  Does  not 
melt  below  200°.  Converted  by  heat  into  ordi- 
nary di-chloro-acetic  aldehyde. 

Di-chloro-acetic  orthaldehyde 
CHC1.,.CH(0H) ,.  Di-chloro-acctic  aldehyde  hy- 
drate. [43-]  (F.);  [57°]  (Denaro,  G.  14,  120) 
(c.  120°).  Formed  as  a  by-product  in  the  pre- 
paration of  tri-chloro-butyric  aldehyde  by  the 
action  of  chlorine  upon  paraldehyde  (Friedrich, 
^.206,251).  Micaceous  scales.  V.  sol.  water  and 
ether.  Oxidised  by  HNO;,  to  di-chloro-acetic  acid. 
Cone.  H^SO,  converts  it  into  di-chloro-acetic 
aldehyde  and  its  amorphous  polymeride. 

Di-ethyl  /;.(•  r  CHCl.,.CH(6Et).,.  Di-chloro- 
acctal.  Mol.  w.  187.  (184°).  V.D.'  6-45  (calc. 
6-44).  S.G.  1-138.  Formed  by  chlorinating 
alcohol  {v.  supra)  or  acetal  (Liebon,  A.  104,  111 ; 
Pinner,  B.  5,  148;  Krey,  J.  1876,  474).  Also 
fromtri-chloro-ethyl  ether  CHCL.CHCl.OEt  and 
NaOEt  (Jacobsen,  B.  4,  217). 

Reactions. — 1.  Zinc-etliyl  at  140°  gives  pro- 
pylene, ethylene,  and  other  gases,  leaving  ether: 
(Paterno,  C.  R.  77,  458).— 2.  PCL  gives  tri- 
chloro-ethyl  ether  CHCL.CHCl.OEt.— 3.  NaOEt 
gives  the  tetra-etliyl  derivative  of  ortho-glyo-val 
CH(OEt),,.CH(OEtj,  (Pinner,  B.5, 151).— 4.  Cone. 
H;,SO,  or  HClAq  converts  it  into  di-chloro-acetic 
aldehyde.  Fuming  H.,SO^  forms  a  crystalline 
compound  C,,H^C1,0,  [129°]  (Grabowsky,  B.  0, 
1071).  According  to  Pinner  (A.  179,  34)  di-chloro- 
acetal  is  not  converted  into  di-chloro-acetic 
aldehyde  by  H;.RO|,  and  does  not  give  di-chloro- 
acetic  acid  on  oxidation  by  HNO.,. 

Tri-chloro-acetic  aldehyde  (■.  Chloiial. 

Tri-chloro-acetic  orthaldehyde  t\  Chlohal 
liydrate. 

Di-ethyl  ether  CCl,.CH(OEt),  {v.  p.  4). 

An  isoni  eride,  possibly  having  the  consti- 
tution CHCl,.CCI(OEt),,  [72°]  (P.);  [83°]  (K.), 
(230°),  is  formed  as  a  secondary  product  in  the 
preparation  of  di-chloro-acetal  by  the  chlorina- 
tion  of  80  p.c.  alcohol  (Paterno,  "C.  R.  67,  765  ; 
Lieben,.!.  104, 114;  Kley, 1876,  475).  Needles 
(from  ether).  Volatile  with  steam.  It  is  doubtr 
ful  whether  it  yields  chloral  on  treatment  with 
H.SOj  ;  such  a  reaction  would  indicate  the  same 
formula  as  that  ascribed  to  the  liquid  isomeride 
(V.  p.  4). 
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IKI-CHLOUO-ACETIC  AlIHYDRIDE  v.  An- 
hydride of  Tri-CHLORO-ACEIIC  ACID. 

CHLORO-ACETO-ACETIC  ETHER  C,H,C10., 
i.e.  CHs.CO.CHCl.CO.Et  or  CH.,Cl.CO.CH.,Cb,Et. 
(194°).  S.G.iil-19.  Formed,  together  with  SO., 
and  HCl,  by  the  action  of  SO.Cl,  (1  mol.)  or  of 
CI  upon  aceto-acetic  ether  (1  mol.)  (AlHhn,  B.  11, 
558;  Merves,  A.  245,  58).  Liquid.  Alcoholic 
KOH  liberates  cliloro-acetic  acid.  (a)-Naphthyl- 
amine  forms  C„H„N0,C1  [75°]  (Bender,  B.  20, 
2747).  Fuming  HNO,  forms  chloro-nitroso- 
aceto-acetic  ether  CH3.C0.CCl(N0).C0,Et  (?) 
(Propper,  A.  222,  48).  Phenyl-hydrazine  in 
ethereal  solution  forms  CjoH^NjO.,  [51°],  which 
is  probably  CH3.C(N,Ph):CH.C0,E't,  which  may 
be  reduced  to  oxy-phenyl-methyl-pyrazole. 

Metallic  compounds. — Formed  as  precipitates 
by  shaking  the  ether  with  ammoniacal  solutions 
of  the  metallic  salts. — (CjH^03Cl)2Cu  :  green 
leaflets.  —  (C^H:„03Cl).,Mg  :  white  'needles.  — 
(CjH,03Cl).,Ni  :  light  -  green  powder.  — 
(C5H,0.,Cl).'Co :  light-red  powder  (Hensgen,  B. 
12,  1300).— C.H.OjClNa :  crystalline  powder, 
V.  sol.  alcohol  (Conrad  a.  Guthzeit,  B.  16,  1554). 

Di-chloro-aceto-acetic  ether 
CH3.C0.CCl,.C0„Et  or  CHCL.CO.CH^.CO^Et. 
(206°).  S.G.  1-293.  Formed,  together  with 
SOj  and  HCl,  by  the  action  of  S0.,C1.,  (2  mols.) 
on  aceto-acetic  ether  (1  mol.)  (Allihn,  B.  11,  567). 
Formed  also  by  chlorinating  aceto-acetic  ether 
(Conrad,  A.  186,  232).  Liquid.  Decomposed  by 
dilute  HCl  at  180°  into  CO,,,  alcohol,  and  di- 
chloro-acetone.  KOH  gives  di-chloro-acetic  and 
acetic  acids.  Decomposed  by  KCN  into  HCN, 
acetic  ether,  and  potassium  di-chloro-acetate 
(James,  ^.  240,  65;  G.  J.  51,287).  Di-chloro- 
aceto-acetic  acid  does  not  form  metallic  salts, 
nor  does  it  react  with  aldehydes  (difference  from 
di-bromo-aceto-acetic  ether). 

Tri-cUoro- aceto-acetic  ether  C,jH,Cl303 
(223°).  From  aceto-acetic  ether  and  CI  in  day- 
light (Merves,  A.  245,  70).  With  NaOEt  it  gives 
di-chloro-acetic  ether. 

CHLORO-ACETOL  v.  Di-chloeo-pkopane. 

CHLORO-ACETONE  C3H,C10  i.e. 
CHj.CO.CH.Cl.    (118°).    S.G.     1-158  (Cloez). 

Formation. — 1.  By  electrolysis  of  a  mixture 
of  acetone  and  HCl  (Kiche,  C.  R.  49,  176).— 

2.  From  acetone  and  HCIO  (Mulder,  B.  5, 1007). 

3.  By  passing  chlorine  (1  mol.)  into  well-cooled 
acetone  (M.).—  4.  By  dissolving  di-chloro-propyl- 
ene  CH.,C1.CC1:CH,  in  cone.  PL.SO,  and  distilling 
the  product  with  water  (Henry,  B.  5, 190,  965). — 
5.  From  bromo-  or  chloro-propylene  by  the  action 
of  hypochlorous  acid  and  HgO  (Linnemann,  A. 
138,  122). — 6.  By  oxidation  of  propylene  chlor- 
hydrin  (from  propylene  glycol)  with  KoCrjO, 
and  H„SO,  (Morley  a.  Green,  B.  18,  24). 

Preparation. — By  passing  chlorine  into  ace- 
tone at  15°  (Cloez,  A.  Ch.  [6]  9,  145). 

Properties. — Pungent  oil ;  v.  si.  sol.  water. 
According  to  Cloez  it  is  not  pungent  when  quite 
pure,  and  the  pungency  can  be  removed  by 
washing  with  very  weak  alkali.  Volatile  with 
steam.  It  gives  a  splendid  crimson  colour  with 
solid  KOH,  or  a  strong  aqueous  solution  of 
KOH.  With  NaHS03  it  forms  crystalline 
C3H,Cl(0H)(S03Na)  (Barbaglia,  B.  6,  321). 

Reactions. — 1.  Zn  and  HCl  reduce  it  to 
acetone. — 2.  Moist  Ag.p  oxidises  it  to  glycollic, 


acetic,  and  formic  acids. — 3.  KjSO,  gives 
CHj.CO.CH.-SOaK. — 4.  Potassium  acetate  forms 
CHj.CO.CH^.OAc.-S.  Alcoholic  KCN  produces 
CH3.CO.CHXN.— 6.  FumingHNOj formscrystal- 
line  nitroso-chloro-acetone  C3H4CINO.2  [110°] 
(Glutz,  J. pr.  [2]  1,141). — 7.  Alcoholic am??ionM«;i 
sulphocijanide  gives  the  crystalline  sulpho- 
cyanide  [114°]  of  imido-propyl  sulphocyanide 
CH3.C(NH).CH,.SCN  [42=]  (Norton  a.  Tclierniak, 
Bl.  [2]  33,  203). — 8.  Bariutn  sulphocyanide  forms 
CHj.CO.CH.SCN  which  is  an  oil  (Tcherniak  a. 
Hellon,  B.  16,  349).— 9.  Bromine  at  100°  forms 
chloro-tri-bromo-acetone. — 10.  Ammonia  forms 
a  compound  (CH3.CO.CH.NH,?)  which  gives 
methylamine  on  distillation  with  potash  (Cloez). 
11.  Chloro-acetone  (2  mols.)  added  to  an  aqueous 
solution  of  (1, 3,  4)-tolylene-diamine  at  60°  forms 

N:CH 

methyl-toluquinoxaline  G(iH3Me<'    |  [54°] 

N:CMe 

(Hinsberg,  A.  237,  368).— 12.  Alcoholic  KOBz 
forms  CH3.C0.CH,.0Bz  (245°  at  380mm.)  (van 
Eomburgh,  R.  T.'C.  1,  53).- 13.  Cone.  HCNAq 
forms  the  cyanhydrin  CH3.C(0H)(CN).CH.C1 
which  is  the  nitrile  of  chloro-oxy-isobutyric  acid 
(chloro-acetonic  acid)  (C.  Bischoff,  S.  5,  805). 
Isomeride  of  chloro-acetone  C3H5CIO  i.e. 
O 

A 

CH,,C1.CH.CH.  (?)  Epichlorhydrin  (119°).  S.G.Ji 
1-194.  Obtained  from  glycerin  dichlorhydrin 
CH.,C1.CH(0H).CH  ,C1  and  warm  cone.  KOH'(Pre- 
vost,  p.  [2]  12,  160).  Liquid.  Combines  with 
HCl,  water,  and  HOAc  forming  derivatives  of 
di-chlorhydrin.  With  alcoholic  NH3  it  forms 
CaH.jCm'O.,  (Cloez,  A.Ch.  [6]  9, 145). 

M-Di-chloro-acetone  CHCL.CO.CH3.  Mol.  w. 
127.   (120°).    S.G.  ^  1-234.  ' 

Formation. — By  heating  di-chloro-aceto-ace- 
tic ether  with  water  at  180^  (Conrad,  A.  186, 
235)  or  by  boiling  it  with  HClAq  for  5  hours 
(V.  Meyer,  B.  15,  1165). 

Preparation. — By  the  prolonged  action  of 
chlorine  upon  well-cooled  acetone  (Fittig,  A.  110, 
40  ;  133,  112  ;  Mulder,  B.  5,  1007  ;  Cloez,  A.  Ch. 
[6]  9,  145). 

Properties. — Pungent  liquid,  si.  sol.  water. 
Combines  with  bisulphite  of  soda  forming 
C3H,CL(OH)(S03Na)3aq. 

Reactions. — 1.  4wi)»o?im forms  the  compound 
CH3.C0.CHC1(NH,,)  which  yields  methylamine 
when  distilled  with  potash. — 2.  PCI.  gives  tetra- 
chloro-propylene  and  a  small  quantity  of  penta- 
chloro-propylene. — 3.  KHS  gives  a  yellow  viscid 
body  CaHjSO,  the  alcoholic  solution  of  which 
gives  with  lead  acetate  a  red  pp.  C.,H.|SOPbOaq 
(Mulder,  B.  5,  1008). — 4.  Hydroxylamine  forms 
acetoximic  acid  CH3.C(N0H).CH(N0H)  [v.  vol.i. 
p.  38). — 5.  Water  at  200°  gives  lactic  acid 
(Linnemann  a.  Zotta,  A.  159,  248). — 6.  Potash 
splits  it  up  into  acetic  and  formic  acids. — 7.  HCN 
gives  the  cyanhydrin  CH3.C(0H)(CN).CHC1., 
or  the  nitrile  of  di-chloro-oxy-isobutyric  acid 
(Bischoff,  B.  8,  1333).— 8.  Aqueous  KCN  gives 
crystalline  tufts  of  (C3H^Cl20)2HCN  (Glutz  a. 
Fischer,  J.pr.  [2]  4,  52). 

Isomeride  of  di  -  chloro  -  acetone  C3H4CLO. 
[44°].  (c.  108°).  The  entire  product  of  the  ac- 
tion of  chlorine  on  cooled  acetone  has  the  com- 
position of  di-chloro-acetone,  although  it  boils 
between  117°  and  170°.   This  appears  to  be  due 
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to  the  presence  of  this  crystalline  isomeride.  It 
only  differs  from  s-di-chloro-acetone,  derived 
from  diclilorhydriii,  in  yielding  with  bromine  a 
di-chloro-di-bromo-acetone  identical  with  that 
obtained  from  M-di-chloro-acetone,  and  not  with 
that  obtained  from  the  said  s-di-chloro-acetone 
(Barbaglia,  B.  7,  468 ;  Cloez).  This  compound 
could  not  be  obtained  by  Bischoff  (J5.  8,  1332). 

O 

Another  isomeride  /\       (?)  Chloro- 

CHCL.CH:CH, 
epichlorhydrin  (?)  (170°),  is  formed  by  chlorin- 
ating epichlorhydrin  (Cloez,  A.  Ch.  [6]  9,  145). 
With  NH,  it  forms  unstable  C,H,,C1,N0... 

s-Di-chloro-acetone  CH.Cl.CO.CH.Cl.  [44°]. 
(173°  cor.).    V.D.  63-2. 

Formation. — 1.  By  the  oxidation  of  the 
corresponding  dichlorhydrin  of  glycerin 
CH,C1.CH(0H).CH,C1  with  K,Cr,0,  and  H,SO,. 
Purified  by  means  of  its  crystalline  compound 
with  NaHSO.,  which  is  subsequently  decomposed 
by  Na„C03.  The  yield  is  very  small  (Glutz  a. 
Fische'r,  J.  pr.  [2]  4,  52  ;  Hormann,  B.  13,  1707  ; 
Markownikoi'f,  A.  208,  349).— 2.  By  the  union  of 
HCIO  with  a-cliloro-allyi  chloride  (di-chloro- 
propylene)  CH,C1.CC1:CH,  and  HCIO  (Henry, 
C.  R.  94, 1428). — 3.  From  s-di-iodo-acetone  and 
AgCl  (Voelker,  A.  192,  89). 

Properties. — Long  needles  or  trimetric  tables. 
Extremely  pungent ;  blisters  the  skin.  M.  sol. 
water,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  With  bisulphite 
of  soda  it  forms  long  four-sided  prisms  of 
C3H,Cl,,(0H)(S0,,Na)  3aq. 

Beactions. — 1.  KI  forms  di-iodo-acetone 
[61°]. — 2.  Dry  KCN  added  to  its  etliereal  solu- 
tion forms  crystalline  t  e  t  ra -ch  1  or  o  -  di  -  ace - 
tone  cyanhydrin  (C,H,C1,0,)HCN  which 
differs  from  the  isomeric  body  obtained  from 
it-di-chloro-acetone  in  being  insol.  water  (G. 
a.  F.).— 3.  HON  forms  (CH,C1),C(0H)CN,  the 
nitrile  of  di-chloro-oxy-isobutyrio  (di-chloro-ace- 
tonic)  acid. — 4.  Oxidised  by  KoCr^O,  and  H.,SO, 
to  chloro-acetic  acid. 

According  to  Cloez  {A.  Ch.  [6]  9,  145)  succes- 
sive treatment  with  bromine  and  HgCU  gives 
tetra-chloro-acetone,  but  the  tetra-chloro-acetone 
prepared  in  this  way  from  the  di-chloro-acetone 
obtained  from  dichlorhydrin  is  different  from 
that  obtained  from  di-iodo-acetone.  They  also 
give  different  penta-chloro-acetones  when  treated 
with  chlorine  in  sunlight.  Cloez  considers  the 
derivative  from  dichlorhydrin  to  be  a  pseudo-di- 
0 

chloro-acetone  /\  It  does  not 

CH,C1.CH:CHC1. 
combine  with  HOAc,  but  reacts  violently  with 
HCl,  although  the  product,  exposed  over  H.^SO„ 
is  re-converted  into  if-di-chloro-acetone. 

Tri-chloro-acetone  CGl^.CO.CH^.  (180°) 
(Combes). 

Formation. —  Obtained  in  an  impure  state  by 
passing  chlorine  into  acetone  that  is  not  kept 
cool,  especially  if  the  chlorine  be  somewhat 
moist,  or  the  acetone  be  mixed  with  methyl 
alcohol  (crude  wood  spirit)  (Bischoff,  B.  8,  1331). 
The  crude  product  of  the  oxidation  of  isobutyl 
alcohol  with  eliromic  mixture  may  also  be  used 
(Kramer,  B.  7,  252). 

Preparation. — 1.  By  passing  chlorine  into  an 


aqueous  solution  of  sodium  citraconate  at  100° 
(Gottlieb  a.  Morawsky,  J.;-;-.  [2]  12,  309).— 2.  By 
the  action  of  NaOH  (1  niol.)  upon  hesa-a>-chloro- 
methylene  di- methyl  diketone  (hexa - chloro- 
acetyl-acetone)  (CCCC0).,CH„  (Combes,  .1.  C7t. 
[6]  12,  239). 

Properties. — Liquid,  heavier  than  water,  with 
fragrant  odour.  Converted  by  ammonia  into 
chloroform  and  acetamide.  Does  not  unite 
with  NaHSO,;  but  with  HON  it  forms 
CCl,.CMe(OH)CN  (Bischoff).  It  unites  readily 
with  water,  forming  a  hydrate  C^H^CijO  2a(| 
[44°]  crystallising  in  four-sided  prisms,  which  is 
I  resolved  by  distillation  or  by  dry  HCl  into  its 
I  constituents.  The  product  of  the  clilorination 
of  acetone  boils  at  172°,  and  has  S.G.  1-418. 
According  to  Cloez  it  is  a  mixture  ;  for  it  solidi- 
fies incompletely  on  cooling,  when  it  deposits 
needles  [c.  —  5°].  With  aniline  and  KOH  it  gives 
plienyl-carbaminc,  showing  the  presence  of 
CClj.CO.CH.,.  Successive  treatment  with  am- 
monia and  IvOH  gives  di-chloro-methyl-amine, 
indicating  the  presence  of  CHC1._..C0.CH^C1. 

Tri-chloro-acetone  CHC!,,.C0X!H,C1.  "  (172°). 
From  M-di-chloro-acetone  by  treating  with  bro- 
mine and  heating  the  resulting  CHCL.CO.CH.^Br 
with  HgCL,  in  presence  of  alcohol  (Cloez).  Gives 
no  chloroform  with  ammonia,  nor  phenyl-carba- 
mine  with  aniline  and  KOH. 

u  -  Tetra  -  chloro  -  acetone  CH.Cl.CO.CClj. 
(181°).  S.G.  1'482.  Formed  by  saturating 
acetone  containing  methyl  alcohol  or  wood 
spirit  with  chlorine  in  daylight,  the  tempera- 
'  ture  being  allowed  to  rise  (Bonis,  A.  Ch.  [3]  21, 
111).  The  fraction  boiling  at  1G0°-180°  is  ex- 
posed to  a  low  temperature  in  contact  with 
water,  whereupon  the  hydrate  of  tri-chloro- 
acetone  crystallises  out  first,  then  a  compound 
of  this  with  tetra  -  chloro  -  acetone  hydrate 
(C,H.,C1,0)(C,H,C1,0)  6aq  [32°],  and  finally  large 
prisms  of  the  hydrate  of  tetra-chloro-acetone 
C,H,Cl,0  4aq  [39°]  (c.  179°),  which  may  be  re- 
solved by  dry  HCl  into  tetra-chloro-acetone  and 
water. 

I  Properties. — Colourless  hygroscopic  liquid, 
I  sol.  water,  with  pungent  odour.  Readily  volatile 
with  steam.  Turned  brown  by  air  and  light. 
Partially  decomposed  by  distillation.  With 
aniline  and  KOH  it  yields  phenyl  cai'bamine. 
Aqueous  ammonia  at  a  low  temperature  forms 
chloroform  and  chloro-acetamide. 

s  -  Tetra  -  chloro  -  acetone  CHC1.,.C0.CHC1 ,. 
(180°).  S.G.  1-48.  Formed  by  treating  u-di- 
chloro-acetone,  or  the  s-di-chloro-acetone  derived 
from  s-di-iodo-acetone,  with  bromine  and  de- 
composing the  resulting  CHCL.CO.CHBr,^  with 
!  HgCl,  in  alcoholic  solution  at  100°.  Purified 
I  byconversion  into  its  crystalline  hydrate  [48°] 
I  and  subseijuent  dehydration  by  dry  HCl  (Cloez). 
This  tetra-chloro-acetone  does  not  give  the 
cliloroform  and  carbamine  reactions.  The  di- 
chloro-di-bromo- derivative  obtained  by  the  action 
of  bromine  on  dichlorhydrin  yields  with  HgCL 
an  oil  which  is  not  -attacked  by  ammonia.  Tlie 
product  of  the  oxidation  of  dichlorhydrin  gives 
with  bromine  CHClBr.CO.CHClBr  (Markowni- 
koff),  whence  HgCl.^  gives  a  fuming  liquid  (180°) ; 
this  liiiuid  does  not  combine  with  NaHSO,,  but 
yields  with  ammonia  di-chloro-acetamide,  and 
with  aniline  di-chloro-acotanilide.    Cloez  con- 
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siders  that  it  is  isomeric,  but  not  identical  with 
s-tetra-chloro-acetone  ;  thus  it  might  be 
0 

A 

CHXl.CH.CCl.,. 

Penta-chloro-acetone  CCI3.CO.CHCI.,.  (192°). 
S.G.     1-576.    S.  15. 

Formation.—  1.  By  passing  chlorine  into  a 
strong  solution  of  sodium  citraconate  (Planta- 
niour,  Gvi.  11,  440).— 2.  By  the  action  of  HCl 
and  KCIO3  on  various  organic  compounds,  e.g. 
quinic,  citric,  gallic,  and  salicylic  acids,  pyro- 
gallol,  quinone,  indigo,  tyrosine,  and  muscular 
flesh  (Stadeler,  A.  Ill,  277).— 3.  By  the  action 
of  chlorine  in  sunlight  wpon  commercial  acetone 
or  on  di-chloro-acetone  {Cloez,  sen.,  J..  Ill,  180; 
Cloez,  jun.,  Bl.  [2]  39,  637).  Pure  acetone  gives 
only  di-chloro-acetone  when  chlorinated  at  100° 
in  sunlight  (Fittig). 

Preparation. — A  solution  of  citric  acid  in 
1^  pts.  water  is  allowed  to  fall  drop  by  drop  down 
a  tube  packed  with  pumice  heated  to  100°,  up 
which  a  current  of  dry  chlorine  is  passing 
(Cloez,  jun.,  A.  Ch.  [6]  9,  145). 

Properties. — Colourless  liquid,  smelling  (after 
exposure  to  air)  like  chloral.  With  water  at  4° 
it  forms  a  crystalline  hydrate  C,jHCl-0  4aq 
[15°J,  which,  on  fusion,  separates  into  water  and 
penta  -  chloro  -  acetone.  Penta  -  chloro  -  acetone 
separates  completely  from  its  aqueous  solution 
at  60°.  Penta-chloro-acetone  dissolves  a  little 
water,  but  on  warming  this  separates  as  globules. 

Bcactions.—  l.  Ammonia  gives  chloroform 
and  di-chloro-acetamide  [95°]  (235°). — 2.  Ani- 
line and  KOH  give  phenyl-carbamine. — 3.  KOH 
gives  di-chloro-acetic  acid,  KCl,  and  K„C03. 

Isomeride  of  penta  -  chloro  -  acetone 
O 
A 

CC1.,.CH.CC1.,(?).  Tetra  -  chloro  -  epiclilorhydrin. 
(185°).  S.G.  f  1-617.  By  the  action  of  chlorine 
in  sunlight  on  the  s-di-chloro-acetone  from  di- 
chlorhydrin  (Cloez,  jun.,  Bl.  [2]  39,  639).  Pun- 
gent liquid.  With  ammonia  it  gives  tri-chloro- 
acetamide  [139°]  (235°-240°)  but  no  chloroform. 
Another  isomeride  of  penta-chloro-acetone 
0 
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CHC1„.CC1.CCL(?).  (178').  From  di-chloro-pro- 
pylene  oxide  and  chlorine  (Cloez,  jun.,  A.  Ch. 
[6]  9,  145).  Fuming  liquid.  With  ammonia  it 
gives  di-chloro-acetamide,  but  no  chloroform. 

Hexa-chloro-acetone  CCl3.CO.CCl,.  [-2°]. 
(203°).  S.G.  1-744.  y.D.  9-62.  Formed  by 
saturating  a  cone,  aqueous  solution  of  citric 
acid  with  chlorine  in  sunshine  (Plantamour, 
B.  J.  26,  428).  The  yield  is  25  p.c.  of  the  weight 
of  citric  acid.  Formed  also  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  on  (commercial)  acetone  in  sunlight. 
On  distilling  the  product  a  considerable  quantity 
of  hexa-chloro-benzene  is  usually  formed. 

Properties. — Limpid  liquid,  which  has  afeeble 
odour  in  the  cold,  but  becomes  very  pungent 
when  warmed.  Solidifies  when  cooled  in  large 
plates.  SI.  sol.  water.  Forms  a  crystalline  hy- 
drate CjCljO  aq  [15°]  almost  insol.  water. 

Beactions.  —  l.  With  aqueous  ammonia  it 
forms  chloroform  and  tri-chloro-acetamide. — 
2.  Aniline  forms  chloroform  and  tri-chloro-acet- 
anilide.  —  3.  Water  at  120°  splits  it  up  into 
chloroform  and  tri-chloro-acetic  acid. — 4.  Potash 


gives  CO.,  and  tri-chloro-acetic  acid. — 5.  With 
o-toluicline  it  forms  tri-chloro-acetyl  o-toluidine 
C.H^Me.NH.CO.CClj  [67°];  with  p-toluidinc  it 
forms  the  isomeric  body  [80°]. — 6.  Diethylatnine 
gives  NEt.,.C0.CCl3  [90°].— 7.  Allijlamine  forms 
NHC3H-.CO.CCI.,  [45°].  — 8.  Ethylene-diamine 
gives  NH.,.C,H,.C0.CC1,  [200°].— 9.  Urea  (Imol.) 
at  150°  forms  C0(NH.C0.CCl3)„. 

Isomeride    of   hexa  -  chloro  -  acetone 
O 

A 

CCl3.CCl.CCI,(?)  (c.  205°).  This  substance  ap- 
pears to  be  formed,  together  with  hexa-chloro- 
benzene,  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  epichlor- 
hydrin  in  sunlight  (Cloez,  jun.). 

CHLORO-ACETONIC  ACID  v.  Chloro-oxy- 

ISOBUTYItlC  ACID. 

CHLOBO  -  ACETONITEILE  v.  Nitrite  of 
Chloro-acetic  acid. 

co-CHLORO-ACETOPHENONE 

C,H,.C0.CH.,C1.  Phenacyl  cliloride.  Phenyl 
cldoro-mctlii/l  ketone.  [59°].  (245°).  Formed, 
together  with  di-  and  tri-chlOro-acetophenone, 
by  passing  chlorine  into  boiling  acetophenone. 
The  fraction  (240°-250°)  soUdifies  on  cooling, 
and  is  recrystallised  from  dilute  alcohol  (Grabe, 
B.  4,  35 ;  Stadel,  B.  10,  1830 ;  Gautier,  C.  B. 

102,  1248).  Colourless  trimetric  plates;  a:b:c  — 
•9957:1:-2135  (Friedlander) ;  v.  e.  sol.  alcohol  and 
ether,  insol.  water.    Its  vapour  is  pungent. 

Beactions. — 1.  KOAc  forms  the  acetyl  deri- 
vative of  w-oxy-acetophenone,  C  H-.C0.CH.,0Ac. 

2.  PCI5 forms di-chloro-styrene  C6H,.CC1:CHC1.— 

3.  Chromic  acid  oxidises  it  to  benzoic  acid. — 

4.  Ammonia  passed  into  its  ethereal  solution 
forms  two  isomerides  CmHisClOo  [117°]  and 
[155°].  Boiling  aqueous  ammonia  forms  (a)- 
phenyl-amphinitrile  orisoindole  C|i;H|  ,N„  [195°], 
which  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  blue  mono- 
clinic  needles  (V.  Meyer  a.  Treadwell,  B.  16, 
342). — 5.  (1, 3, 4)-Tolylene-diamine  gives  phenyl- 

N*CH 

toluquinoxaline      CgH3Me<^j^;j^pj^^  [135°] 

(Hinsberg,  A.  237,  370). 

2>Chloro-acetophenone  [4:1]C|;H,C1.C0.CH3. 
Chloro-phenyl  methyl  ketone.     [20°].  (231°). 

5.  G.  ^2  1-19.  From  chloro-benzene,  acetyl  chlor- 
ide, and  AL.Cle  (Gautier,  Bl.  [2]  43,  602).  V.  si. 
sol.  water,  miscible  with  alcohol  and  ether. 
KMnO^  oxidises  it  to  j;-chloro-benzoic  acid. 

Di-ai-chloro-acetophenone  C^H,.C0.CHC1.,. 
(248°).  S.G.  1-338.  From  di-chloro-acetyl 
chloride,  benzene,  and  Al.,Clg  (Gautier,  C.  B. 

103,  812). 

Tri  -  o)  -  chloro  -  acetophenone  0^11- .CO.CCI3. 
(249°).  S.G.  1-427.  From  tri-chloro-acetyl 
chloride  (GO  g.) ,  benzene  (100  g.) ,  and  A1.,C1,.  (Gau- 
tier, C.  B.  103,  812).  Oil ;  slowly  os'idised  by 
KMn04  to  benzoic  acid. 

TRI-w-CHLORO-ACETOPHENONE  o-CARB- 
OXYLIC  ACID  CCl3.C0.C,H,.C0,H.  [144°]. 
Formed  by  passing  chlorine  into  a  hot  solution 
of  phthalyl-acetic  acid  in  diluted  HOAc  (Michael 
a.  Gabriel,  B.  10,1556).  Decomposed  by  alkalis 
into  chloroform  and  phthalio  acid. 

CHLORO-ACETOTHIENONE     v.  TiiiiiNYL 

CHLORO-JIETHYL  KEIONE. 

CHLORO-ACETOXIM  (CH3),C:N0C1.  Acct- 
chloroxim.  (134°  uncor.)  ;  when  quickly  heated 
it  explodes  with  violence.  V.D.  4-1  (for  3-7). 
Obtained  by  adding  a  solution  of  hypochloious 
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acid  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  acetoxim  at  0°  ; 
the  liquid  that  separates  is  washed  with  water, 
and  dried  over  CaCIo.  Colourless  mobile  liquid 
of  pleasant  odour,  which  solidities  in  a  freezing- 
mixture  of  solid  CO^  and  ether,  to  colourless 
prisms.  V.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether,  v.  si.  sol. 
water.  Warmed  with  HCl  or  HI  it  sets  free  the 
halogens  (Mohlau  a.  Hoffmann,  B.  20,  150.5). 
TRI-CHL0R0-;8-ACETYL-ACRYLIC  ACID  v. 

Tr.I-C'HLORO-PnFXOJIALtC  ACIIi. 

TRI-CHLORO-ACETYL-BENZOIC    ACID  v. 

TBI-CnLOEO-ACETOPHENONE  CAKBOXYLIC  ACID. 

CHLORO-ACETYL  BROMIDE  CH.Cl.CO.Br. 
(127°)  (W.);  (131°)  (G.).  S.G.  ^  1-913.  Pre- 
pared by  adding  bromine  (IGO  g.)  to  chloro-acetic 
acid  (94  g.)  and  red  phosphorus  (15  g.)  (De  Wilde, 
A.  130,  372;  132,  173;  Gal,  A.  132,  180). 
Fuming  liquid.  With  water  it  forms  HBr  and 
chloro-acetic  acid ;  alcohol  gives  EtBr  and 
chloro-acetic  ether. 

Tri-chloro-acetyl  bromide  CGl.i.CO.Br.  (140°) 
(H.);  (143°)  (G.).  S.G.  i|  1-900.  From  PBr^ 
(2  mol.)  and  tri-chloro-acetic  acid  (3  mol.). 
300  grms.  of  the  acid  give  200  grms.  bromide 
(Holi'erichter,  J.  in:  128,  190  ;  Gal,  C.  R.  70, 
1019;  Bl.  [2]  20,  11).  Water  decomposes  it 
into  HBr  and  tri-chloro-acetic  acid  ;  alcohol 
gives  I'UHr  and  tri-chlovo-aoctic  ether. 

CHLORO-ACETYL  CHLORIDE  CH.Cl.CO.CI. 
Mol.  w.  113.  (107^).  S.G.  2  1-495.  Formed  by 
the  action  of  chlorine  on  acetyl  chloride  in  sun- 
light (Wurtz,  A.  102,  93)  ;  or,  together  with  di- 
ehloro-acetyl  chloride  by  boiling  acetyl  chloride 
with  PCI5  (Michael,  J.  pr.  [2]  35,  95).  Formed 
also  by  treating  chloro-acetic  acid  with  PCI3 
(De  Wilde,  A.  130,  372).  Liquid,  converted  by 
water  into  HCl  and  chloro-acetic  acid;  and  by 
dry  ammonia  into  chloro-acetamide. 

Tieactions. — 1.  Successive  treatment  with  «jiic 
mctliyl  and  water  forms  methyl-isopropyl-car- 
binol  (Bogomoletz,  Bl.  [2]  34,  330).— 2.  With 
o-aiiiido-phcnol  it  forms  C„H,|(0H).NH.C0.CH.,C1 
[130°]  (Aschan,  B.  20,  1523).  It  reacts  simi- 
larly with  other  amido-  compounds. — 3.  Phosphu- 
rctlcd  hydrogen  forms  chloro-acetyl-phosphide 
CH.^Cl.CO.PH;,,  a  white  powder  slowly  decom- 
posed by  water  into  PH3  and  chloro-acetic  acid 
(Steiner,  B.  8,  1178). 

Di-chloro-acetyl  chloride  CHC1,,.C0.C1.  Mol. 
w.  147i.  (108°).  Formed  by  the  action  of  PCI3 
on  di-chloro-acetic  acid  (Otto  a.  Beckurts,  B.  14, 
1018) ;  or,  together  with  the  preceding,  by  boiling 
acetyl  chloride  with  PClr,  (M.).  Pungent,  fuming 
liquid  :  decomposed  at  once  by  water.  Successive 
treatment  with  ZnMe.^  and  water  forms  (6  p.c.  of) 
di-methyl-propyl-carbinol  (B.). 

Tri  -  chloro  -  acetyl  chloride  CC1,.C0.CI. 
(117-9°)  (Thorpe,  C.  J.  37, 189).  S.G.  VmW. 
C.E.  (0°-10°)  -001095;  (0°-100°)  -0012013.  S.V. 
125-51. 

Formation.— I.  From  PCI,  and  CC1,.C0„H 
(Gal,  C.  R.  76,  1019).  The  yield  is  very  smalL 
2.  By  the  protracted  action  of  chlorine  on  ether, 
the  operation  being  conducted  towards  the  end 
in  sunlight  (Malaguti,  A.  Ch.  [3]  16,  5).  Also 
by  the  distillation  of  penta-chloro-ethyl  ether 
(C.,C1^).,0,  or  of  perchlorinated  acetic  ether 
CCl,,.CO„G,Clj.— 3.  Together  with  SO.,  from  G.Cl, 
and  SO3  at  150°  (Prudhomme,  C.  R.  70,  1137). 
Also  from  C,C1,  and  SO,,. 

Properties. — Liquid  ;  decomposed  by  water 


into  HCl  and  tri-chloro-acetic  acid ;  alcohol 
gives  tri-chloro-acetic  ether. 

Reactions. — 1.  Zinc  jwei/tic^c  followed  by  water 

gives  the  heptyl  alcohol  CMe,.CMe.,OH  (B.)  2. 

PH,  gives  CC1,.00.PH.,  (Steiner,  'B.  8,  1178  ; 
Cloez,  A.  Ch.  [3]  17,  309).— 3;  Tri-chloro-acctic 
acid  forms  the  anhydride  (CCl3.C0)..0  (Anschiitz, 
B.  10,  issl). 

TRI-CHLORO-ACETYL  CYANIDE 
CCl,.CO.CN.     Tri-cldoro-piiruvonitriJe.  (118°) 
(H.)  ;  (122-^)  (C.  a.  A.).    S.G.  1-559. 

Preparation. — 1.  By  adding  AgCy  slowly  to 
cooled  tri-chloro-acetyl  bromide ;  the  reaction 
being  finished  by  heating  on  a  water-bath 
(Hofferichter,  J.  pr.  128,  200).— 2.  By  boiling 
tri-chloro-acetyl  bromide  with  mercurous  cyanide 
(Claisen  a.  Antweiler,  B.  13,  1935). 

Properties. — Pungent,  hygroscopic  liquid 
smelling  of  prussic  acid.  Exposed  to  air  it  first 
becomes  crystalline  (forming  a  hydrate?)  then 
deliquesces. 

Reactions. — 1.  Water  decomposes  it  into  tri- 
chloro-acetic  acid  and  prussic  acid. — 2.  HCl 
(S.G.  1-16)  at  50°  converts  it  into  tri-chloro- 
pyruvic  acid  CCl3.C0.C0„H. 

Polyir.eride  (CCI3.C6.CN).,..  [140°].  From 
AgCy  and  tri-chloro-acetyl  bromide  at  150°  (H.). 
Dimetric  tables  (from  ether-alcohol) ;  insol. water. 

CHLOaO-ACETYLENE  CHiCCl.  Formed  by 
boiling  /3-di-chloro-acrylio  acid  CC1,:CH.C0.^H 
with  baryta-water  (Wal'lach,  .1.  203,  87).  Gas, 
which  explodes  sijontaneously,  forming  carbon 
and  HCl.  It  is  stable  when  diluted  with  hydro- 
gen, and  then,  when  passed  into  bromine,  forms 
crystalline  C.HClBrj.  With  ammoniacal  cuprous 
chloride  it  forms  an  orange  pp.,  and  in  ammo- 
niacal silver  nitrate  a  white  p)p-  These  pi^s.  ex- 
jjlode  violently  when  heated. 

TRI-CHLORO-ACETYL  IODIDE  CC1,.C0.I. 
(c.  180").  From  tri-chloro-acetic  acid  and  PI3 
(Gal,  C.  R.  76,  1019). 

CHLORO-ACETYL-PROPIONIC  ACID 
C5H-CIO3.    Chlorodevidic  acid. 

Ethyl  ether  A'Et  (225°-230°),  S.G.  ff  1-196. 
Prepared  from  0  -  acetyl  -  propionic  ether 
CH.,.CO.CH,.CH.,.CO.,Et  and  chlorine.  Colourless 
pungent  liipiid  (Conrad  a.  Guthzeit,  i?.  17,  2286). 

CHLORO-ACETYL-UKEA 
NH.,.C0.NH.C0.CH.,C1.  From  urea  and  chloro- 
acetyl  cliloride  (Tommasi,  C.  R.  76,  040).  Tliin 
needles  (from  alcohol).  SI.  sol.  boiling  water. 
With  thio-urea  it  forms  urea,  HCl,  and  thio- 
hydantoin. 

Tri-chloro-acetyl-urea  NH.,.C0.NH.C0.CCl3. 

[150°].  Formed  by  heating  tri-chloro-acetyl 
chloride  with  urea  (Tommasi  a.  Meldola,  C.  J. 
27,  404),  or  urea  tri-chloro-acetate  with  P.,0,  (De 
Clermont,  C.  R.  78,  848).  Needles  or  islates ; 
insol.  cold  water. 

CHLORO-  ACIDS  v.  Chloro-  coMrouxDS. 

a-CHLORO-ACRYLIC  ACID  C.,H,,C10.>  i.e. 
CH.rCCI.COJI.    [65°].    (c.  178°). 

Formation.. — 1.  From  a/3-di-chloro-propionie 
acid  CH.,C1.CHC1.C0.,H  by  treatment  with  baryta 
or  alcoholic  KOH  (Werigo,  A.  170,  168 ;  B.  10, 
1499).  —  2.  From  a-di-chloro-propionic  acid 
CH.,.CC1.,.C0.,H  and  alcoholic  KOH  (Otto  a.' 
Beckurts,  B.  18,  239). 

Properties. — Needles  ;  y.  sol.  water,  but  may 
be  extracted  by  ether.  Fuming  HCl  at  100° 
,  forms  a/3-di-chloro-propionic  acid. 
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Salt  s. — AgA':  white  crystalline  pp. — KA'aq: 
needles. — BaA'j  2aq  :  plates. 

0-Cliloro-acrylic  acid  CHC1:CH.C0,H.  [84°]. 

Formation. — 1.  From  ethyl  tri-ehloro-lactate 
(or  from  chloralide),  zinc,  and  HCl  in  alcoholic 
solution  (Pinner  a.  Bischoff,^.  179,85  ;  Wallach 
a.  Hunaeus,  A.  193,  23).— 2.  By  combination  of 
propiolic  acid  with  HCl  (Bandrowsky,  B.  15, 
2702). 

Preparation. — From  chloralide  (50  g.),  alcohol 
(150  g.),  Zn  (80  g.),  HCl  (80  g.  of  S.G.  1-24).  The 
reaction  is  moderated  by  cooling,  and  after  24 
hours  more  HCl  (20  g.)  and  Zn  (15  g.)  are  added. 
After  24  hours  HCl  (30  g.)  is  added.  The  alcohol 
and  by-products  are  evaporated  off  and  the  re- 
maining solution  is  extracted  with  benzene.  The 
e-chloro-acrylie  acid  which  is  dissolved  is  subse- 
quently distilled  with  steam.  1,000  g.  of  chloral- 
ide yield  12  g.  of  j3-cliloro-acrylic  acid  (Otto  a. 
Fromme,  A.  239,  264). 

Properties. — Flexible  laminaj,  m.  sol.  chloro- 
form, v.  sol.  water,  v.  e.  sol.  benzene.  Above  15° 
it  separates  from  aqueous  solution  in  oily  drops. 
Aqueous  HCl  at  80°  gives  CHC1,.CH,,.C0,H.  Com- 
bines with  bromine  (1  mol.). 

Salt.— AgA'. 

Ethyl  ether -EtA'.  (144°). 
a)3-Di-chloro-acrylic    acid  CHC1:CC1.C0.,H. 

Formation. — 1.  By  the  action  of  KOH  on 
mucochloric  acid  (Hill,  Am.  3,  168  ;  B.  12,  056). 
2.  By  heating  per-chloro-pyrocoll  octo-chloride 
or  di-chloro-maleimide  with  water  at  130°  (Cia- 
mician  a.  Silber,  B.  16,  2392). 

Properties. — MonocHnie  prisms  ;  a:b:c  = 
l-1865:l:-3637  (Hill  a.  Melville,  P.  Am.  A.  17, 
131).  Volatilises  rapidly  in  the  air.  V.  e.  sol. 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether ;  v.  si.  sol.  benzene. 

Salts. — AgA':  slender  needles. — KA':  felted 
needles. — BaA'^aq  :  trimetric  plates.  S.  6-6  at 
18°.— CaA'._,  3aq  :  soluble  needles. 

/3-Di-chioro-acrylic  acid  CC1.,:CH.C0„H(?) 
[77°]  and  [64°].  This  acid  may  possibly  h&allo- 
ctj3-di-ehloro-acrylic  acid.  Formed,  together  with 
/8-chloro-acrylic  acid,  by  reducing  chloralide  in 
alcoholic  solution  with  Zn  and  HCl  (Wallach,  .4. 
193,  20;  203,  84).  Slender  needles  or  mono- 
clinic  prisms  (from  chloroform).  Volatile  in 
air ;  but  cannot  be  distilled.  After  heating  to 
120°  it  melts  at  64°,  but,  on  keeping,  the  melt- 
ing-point rises  to  77°.  V.  si.  sol.  water  ;  v.  sol. 
ether  and  chloroform.  Does  not  combine  directly 
with  Br.  Not  attacked  by  water  at  200°.  Boil- 
ing baryta-water  forms  chloro-acetylene. 

S  a  1 1  s. — KA'. — AgA'. — CaA'.,  2aq. — ZnA'.,  2aq. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA.'.  (174°)".  Saponified  by 
cold  KOHAq.  Converted  by  treatment  with 
Ag.^0  at  125°  and  saponification  of  the  product 
by  Ca(OH).,  into  malonic  acid. 

Chloride  CCI,:CH.C0C1.    (Above  145°). 

Amide  CCUCH.CONH..    [113°].  Needles. 

Tri-cUoro-acrylic  acid  CCL:CC1.C0,H.  [76°]. 
S.  6  at  20°.  From  tri-chloro-bromo-propionic 
acid  and  cold  baryta-water  (Mabery,  Atn.  9,  3). 
Trimetric  prisms,  si.  sol.  water,  m.  sol.  hot  CSj, 
V.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform. 

Salts. — KA' :  irregular  plates,  si.  sol.  cold 
water.— AgA' :  slender  needles,  v.  si.  sol.  cold 
water.  —  CaA'.,3iaq  :  tufts  of  needles.  — 
BaA'2  3|aq  :  branches  of  i^early  needles. 


CHLORO-ALDEHYDE  v.  Chloro-acetic  alde- 
hyde. 

CHLORO-ALDOXIM  xCH^.CHiNOCl.  Formed 

by  mixing  solutions  of  aldoxim  and  hypochlorous 
acid ;  the  liquid  which  separates  being  washed 
with  water  and  dried  over  CaCl^.  Colourless 
liquid  of  powerful  odour.  Very  unstable.  De- 
composes explosively  on  heating.  Liberates 
iodine  from  HI  (Mohlau  a.  Hoffmann,  B.  20, 
1507). 

CHLOKO-ALIZARIN     v.  Chloro-di-oxy- 

ANTHEAQUINONE. 

CHLORO-DIALIYL  v.  Hexinyl  chloride. 
a-CHLORO-ALLYL  ACETATE 

CH,:CCl.CH,.OAc.  (145°).  Formed  in  small 
quantity,  with  other  products,  by  the  action  of 
KOAc  on  di-chloro-pronylene  CH^tCCl.CH.Cl 
(Henry,  B.  5,  454). 

0-Chloro-allyl  acetate  CHChCH.CH.OAc.  (c. 
158°).  Fromdi-cliloro-propyleneCHCl:CH.CH.,Cl 
and  KOAc  (Martinoff,  E.  8,  1318). 

a-CHLORO-ALLYL  ALCOHOL  C.H  CIO  i.e. 
CH.:CC1.CH,0H.  (136°)  (H.)  ;  (c.  138°  i'.V.)  (E.). 
S.G.  1^  1-164.  Formed  by  boiling  di-chloro- 
propylene  CH,:CC1.CH,C1  (95°)  with  a  dilute 
solution  of  K2CO3  for  some  hours  (Henry,  C.  B. 
95,  849).  Formed  also  by  the  action  of  dilute 
KOH  or  Ag.,0  upon  a-chloro-allyl  iodide 
CH..:CCl.CH.r'(Van  Eomburgh,  B.  T.  C.  1, 
233). 

Liquid  with  faint  aromatic  odour.  Does  not 
attack  the  skin.  M.  sol.  water ;  gives  a-chloro- 
allyl  acetate  (145°)  with  Ac.,0.  When  distilled 
with  much  water  a-chloro-allyl  alcohol  yields 
aeetyl-carbinol  CH,.C0.CH.,0H.  HCIO  gives 
CH.,C1.C0.CH.,0H. 

'^-chloro-ailyl  alcohol  CHChCH.CH.OH. 
(153°  cor.).  S.G.  ^  1-162.  V.D.  3-3.  Formed 
by  treating  CHC1:CH.CH.,C1  with  aqueous  KOH 
at  100°  (Eomburgh,  Bl.  "[2]  36,  565).  Pungent 
liquid,  si.  sol.  water.  Blisters  the  skin.  Com- 
bines with  bromine. 

DI-CHLORO-DI-ALLYL-AMINECsH<,CLNt.e. 
(CH,:CC1.CH,),NH(?)  (194°).  Froms-tri-chloro- 
propane  and  alcoholic  ammonia  by  heating  for 
a  few  days  at  140°  (Engler,  Bl.  [2]  9,  134  ;  A. 
142,  72).  Heavy  oil,  si.  sol.  water.— B'HCl :  de- 
liquescent needles. — B'^H^PtCl^. 

Tetra-chloro-di-allyi-amine  C.H.Cl^N  i.e. 
(CHC1:CC1.CH,,).,NH.  From  CH.,C1.CC1.,.CH.,C1 
and  alcohohc  NH.,  at  120°  (Fittig'  a.  Pfelfer,'^. 
135,363).  Alkaline  liquid  ;  cannot  be  distilled ; 
volatile  with  steam ;  si.  sol.  water. — B'HCl : 
needles.— B  H,C..O<. 

CHLORO-ALLYL-BROMIDEv.Chloro-bromo- 

PEOP.'iNE. 

CHLORO-ALLYL -CHLORIDE  v.  Di-chloro- 

PROPANE. 

CHLORO-ALLYLENE  V.  Peopargyl  chloride. 
CHLORO-ALLYL  ETHYL  OXIDE  v.  Ethyl 
chloro-.u:.lyl  oxide. 

CHLORO-ALLYL  IODIDE  v.  Chloeo-iodo- 

PEOPANB. 

a-CHLORO-ALLYL  NITRATE  CsH.ClNOs  i.e. 
CH2:CC1.CH.,.N03.  (140°).  From  a-chloro-allyl 
alcohol,  H.SOj,  and  HNO3  (Henry,  C.  B.  95,  849), 
or  from  o-chloro-w-iodo-propane  CH.iCCl.CHjI 
and  AgNOj.    Oil  (Eomburgh,  B.  T.  C.  1,  238). 

a-CHLORO-ALLYL  THIO-CARBIMIDE 
C,H,C1NS  i.e.  CH,,;CC1.CH,.NCS.  (181°).  From 
CH;:CC1.CH;,C1  and  potassium  sulphocyanide 
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(Henry,  C.  R.  95,  819  ;  Bl.  [2]  39,  5^6).  Liquid, 
smelling  like  mustard.  Converted  by  ammonia 
into  chloro-allyl  tliio-urca  [91'^]. 

CHLOKO-ALLYL  TH-.O-UREA  C,H,C1N.,S  i.e. 
CH,:CC1.CH..NH.CS.NH.,.  [91°].  Prepared  as 
above  (Henry,  B.  5,  188). 

CHLORO-AMIDES  v.  CHLono-coMrouNDS. 

DI-CHLOUO-AMIDO-ACETIC  ETHER 
C^H,C1,N0,  i.e.  CCL(NH,).CO,Et.  Di-chloro- 
gltjcocoll.  Oxametliane  chloride.  From  oxamic 
ether  and  PCI,  (Wallach,  A.  184,  8).  "Unstable 
crystals,  splitting  off  HCl  and  leaving 
NH:CCl.CO,Et,  and  finally  NiC.CO.Et. 

Reactions. — 1.  Water  forms  HCl  and  oxamic 
ether. — 2.  Butyl  alcohol  forms  butyl  oxamate ; 
other  alcohols  and  phenols  act  similarly. — 
3.  POCI3  forms  NH(POCl,,).CCl,.CO,Et  [130°], 
which  may  be  crystallised  from  chloroform  or 
ligroin,  but  is  decomposed  by  water  or  heat. 

Hi-CHLORO-AMIDO-BENZENE  (a)-SULPHO- 
HIC  ACID  C.H.ClNSO^i.^.  C„H,(C1)(NH.,)(S0,H) 
[1:3:?].  Prepared  by  reducing  jji-chloro-nitro- 
benzene  (a)-sulphonio  acid  with  ferrous  hydrate. 
Colourless  soluble  needles  (Post  a.  Meyer,  B.  14, 
1C07). 

1/t-Chloro-amido-benzene  (;3)-sulphonic  acid 
C,H,,(C1)(NH,)(S03H)  [1:3:?].  Prepared  by  re- 
duction of  i/i-chloro-nitro-benzene  (;8)-sulphonic 
acid  with  ferrous  hydrate.    Plates,  si.  sol.  water. 

Salts. — NaA'2aq  :  colourless  needles.  — 
BaA'.,7iaq:  colourless  thick  needles,  v.  sol.  water 
and  alcohol  (Post  a.  Meyer,  B.  11,  1007). 

wi-Chloro-amido-benzene  (7)-sulphonic  acid 
C„H3(C1)(NH,)(S0.,H)  [1:3:?].  Prepared  by  sul- 
phonation  of  Hi-chlor-aniline.  Sparingly  soluble 
crystals. 

Salts. — NaA'|aq:  yellowish  needles.  — 
NaA'2aq  :  colourless  needles. — BaA'._,aq :  small 
yellow  needles,  sol.  alcohol. — SrA'./Jaq  :  long 
colourless  needles,  sol.  alcohol  and  water  (Post 
a.  Meyer,  B.  11,  1007). 

Di-cMoro-amido-benzeEe  sulpbonic  acid 
C,H,CL(NH,,)(SO.,H).  From  amido  -  benzene 
wi-sulphonic  acid  and  chlorine  (Beckurts,  A.  181, 
212).  Slender  needles  (containing  2aq) :  si.  sol. 
water. 

CHLOEO-o-AMIDO-BENZOIC  ACID 

C,H,C1(NH„)(C0.,I1)  [1:4:.5].  Ghloro-anthramlic 
acid.  [204'^]. 

Formation. — From  chloro-isatoie  acid  and 
cone.  HCl  (Drosch,  J.pr.  [2]  33,  50). 

Properties. — Long  white  needles  (from  alco- 
hol). V.  sol.  glacial  acetic  acid,  acetone,  and 
alcohol,  sol.  ether,  benzene,  and  water  contain- 
ing HCl,  m.  sol.  chloroform,  si.  sol.  water.  Its 
solutions  have  a  yellowish  colour  and  exhibit 
violet  fluorescence. 

C„H3C1.(NH,).C0.NH,.  [172°].  By 
the  action  of  hot  NH;,Aq  upon  chloro-isatoic 
acid.  Flat  needles  (from  alcohol  or  from  water). 
Sol.  alcohol,  acetone,  and  glacial  acetic  acid,  less 
sol.  chloroform,  ether,  benzene,  and  water. 

Chloro-o-amido-benzoic  acid 
C„H,CI(NH,)(CO,H)  [1:2:3] . 

Chloro-anthranilic  acid.  [148°].  From 
ehloro-nitro-benzoic  acid  [136°]  by  reduction 
(Cunze  a.  Hiibner,  A.  136,  111 ;  Hiibner  a.  Weiss, 
B.  6,  175).  Long  needles,  v.  si.  sol.  water. — 
KA'2aq.  —  AgA'.  —  CaA'^l^aq.  —  BaAMJaq.  — 
PbA'.,.  '  ■  " 


Chloro-7)i-amido-benzoic  acid 
C,H3C1(NH,)C0,H  [1:2:4].  [212°].  Obtained 
by  reducing  the  nitro-acid  [180°]  (Eeveill,  A. 
222,  184).  Formed  also  by  boiling  the  diazo- 
imide  of  benzoic  acid  with  HCl  (Griess,  B.  19, 
315).  Keduced  by  sodium  amalgam  to  7K-amido- 
benzoio  acid.  Salts  .  —  PbA',..  —  CuA'.,.  — 
HA'H.SO,. 

Chloro-?)i-amido-benzoic  acid 
C„H  ,C1(NH  ,)C0,H[1:2:6].  [185°].  Formed  together 
with  the  [1:3:4]  isomeride  by  boiling  the  ;)i-diazo- 
imide  of  benzoic-acid  C„H.,N,.CO,,H  with  HCl 
(Griess,  B.  19,  315).  White  tables  or  small 
prisms.    V.  sol.  hot  water. 

Chloro-?;t-amido-beiizoic  acid 
C,H,C1(NH„)C0.,H  [1:4:G].  [212°].  From  the 
nitro-acid  [105°]  by  Sn  and  HCl  (Wilkens  a. 
Hack,  A.  222,  198).  Brownish  needles  (from 
water) ;  v.  sol.  water  or  alcohol.  Eeduced  by 
sodium  amalgam  to  «t-amido-benzoic  acid. 

Salt  s.— PbA'.,  1  i  aq.—  (A'Cu).,0.— HA'HCl.— 
HA'H.,S04.— HA'HN03. 

.9-Chloro-i«-amido-benzoic  acid 
C„H,C1(NH,)C0,,H     [1:3:.5].     [216°].  From 
C,H,C1(N0,,)C0.,H  [147°],  Sn,  and  HCl  (Hiibner, 
A.  222,  90).    Long  needles  ;  v.  sol.  alcohol  or 
ether,  si.  sol.  water. 

Salt  s.— BaA'.2  4aq. — AgA'. — CuA'.,. 

Di-chloro-o-amido-benzoic  acid 
C„H,C1.,(NH.,)C0,,H  [1:2:4:5].  Di-chloro-an- 
thranilic  acid.  ["222°-224°].  Formed  by  boiling 
di-cliloro-isatoic  acid  with  cone.  HCl  (Dorsch, 
J.pr.  [2]  33,  52).  Needles.  V.  sol.  ordinary 
solvents,  except  water. 

Aviide  C,H.,C1,(NH.,)C0.NH.,.  [284°].  From 
di-chloro-isatoic  acid  and  aqueous  ammonia. 
Short  thick  needles  (from  alcohol-acetone).  SI. 
sol.  all  solvents. 

Tri-chloro-amido-benzoic  acid 
C,HC1.,(NH.,)(C0.,H)  [1:3:5:2:4].  [210°].  From 
tri-chloro-nitvo-benzoic  acid,  tin,  and  HCl  (Beil- 
stein  a.  Kuhlberg,  A.  152,  240).  Small  slender 
needles  (from  water) ;  si.  sol.  boiling  water.  Does 
not  unite  with  acids. — BaA'._,  3aq. 

Terra-chloro-amido-benzoic  acid 
C„C1,(NH,).C0.,H  [1:2:3:4:5:6].  Tctra-chloro- 
anthranilic  acid.  Obtained  by  reduction  of 
tetra-ohloro-nitro-benzoio  acid  with  tin  and 
HCl.  Colourless  amorphous  solid.  V.  sol. 
alcohol,  nearly  insol.  water  (Tust,  -B.  20,  2441). 

DI-CHLORO-o-AMIDO-BENZOIC  ALDEHYDE 
C„H,C1.,(XH,,)CH0.  [78°].  Obtained  by  reduction 
of  di-cliloro-nitro-benzaldehyde  with  FeSO^ 
and  NH.,  (Gnehm,  B.  17,  754).  Yellow  needles. 
SI.  sol.  water. 

CHLORO-AMIDO-NAPHTHALENE  v.  Chloko- 

NAPHTIIYLAMI.^E. 

Chloro-di-amido-naphthalene     v.  Chloro- 

NAPHTHYLENE -DIAMINE. 

CHLORO-AMID0-(a)-NAPHTH0IC  LACTAM 

NH-CO 
/\/\ 

C,,H„ClNOi.e.  I      |      \  .  \_2'1Q°1  Chloro -amido- 


CI 

(a.)-iiaplithoid.  Chloro-naphthostyril.  Formed 
by  reduction  of  chloro-nitro-(a)-naphthoic  acid 
[225°]  with  FeSO^  and  NH^.  Yellow  needles 
(from  alcohol)  (Ekstrand,  B.  18,  28S1). 


CHLORO-AMIDO-NAPHTHOIC  LACTAM. 


Di-chloro-amido-naphthoic  lactam 
/CO 

C,(,H^Cl2<  I     Di-chloro-naphthostyril.  [265°]. 

Formed  by  chlorination  of  tlie  lactam  of  amido- 
(a) -naphthoic  acid.  Also  by  heating  mti'o-(a). 
naphthoic  acid  [215°]  with  excess  of  fuming  HCl 
for  two  hours  at  140°-150°.  Yellow  needles  (from 
acetic  acid).  SI.  sol.  alcohol  (Ekstrand,  J3.  19, 
1132). 

CHLOEO-o-AMIDO-PHENOL 

C,H,C1(NH,)(0H)  [1:3:4].  From  chloro-o-nitro- 
phenol,  tin,  and  HCl  (Faust  a.  Saame,  A.  StLjjpl. 
7,  193).— B'HCl:  laminas  (from  water). 

Methyl  ether  C„H3Cl(NH,,)(0Me).  Chloro- 
anisidine  [52°].  (2G0°).  From  the  nitro-  com- 
pound. White  needles  or  prisms.  Sol.  alco- 
hol, ether,  and  benzene.  Salts. — B'HCl  : 
colourless  soluble  needles. — BoHjCLPtClj:  soluble 
yellow  needles. 

Picrate  B'C„H„(N0.,)30H :  [about  200°]; 
yellow  needles,  sol.  alcohol  and  ether,  si.  sol. 
water. 

Acetyl  derivative  [150°],  (32G°),  glisten- 
ing plates  (Herold,  B.  15, 1G85). 

Chloro  -  p-  amido  -  phenol  C^HjCUNHJ  (OH) 
[1:3:6].  [153°].  From  ^^-nitro-phenol  by  treat- 
ment with  KCIO3  and  HCl  and  reducing  the 
product  with  tin  and  HCl  (KoUrepp,  A.  231,  6). 
Unstable  needles,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 
Bleaching  powder  and  HCl  give  chloro-quinone 
ehlorimide  C,HiCl(NCl)0.  Salts.  — B'HCl: 
trimetric  plates.  ■ —  B'.,H.,SOj  2aq  :  scales. — 
B'H2C,0, 3  i  aq :  needles.  —  Tartrate  B'C,H,0, : 
monoclinic  crystals,  insol.  water. 

Di-ohloro-o-amido-phenol 
C,,H„C1.,(NH,)(0H)  [1:3:5:6].  From  di-cliloro- 
nitro-phenol  [121°]  by  tin  and  HCl  (Fischer,  A. 
Siippl.  7,  189).  Unstable  scales  ;  reduces 
AgNO.),  forming  a  mirror. — B'HCl:  ppd.  by 
HCl  from  solution. — B'^H^.SOj. 

Di-chloro-p-amido-phenol 
C„H,Cl2(NH,)(0H)  [1:3:5:2].  [167°].  From  di- 
cliloro-nitro-phenol  [125°]  by  tin  and  HCl 
(Kollvepp,  4.234,  10;  Seifart,  A.  Suppl.  7,  202). 
Needles  (from  water) ;  may  be  sublimed.  Oxi- 
dation gives  di-chloro-quiuone.  HCl  and  bleach- 
ing powder  give  di  -  chloro  -  quinonimide.  — 
B'HCl. — B'HBr :  hexagonal  plates  ;  v.  si.  sol. 
cold  water. — B'jH.SO^  3aq  :  needles. — B'HNOj : 
[110°]  ;  plates.— B'H  .CO^ :  needles. 

Di-chloro-jj-amido-phenol  C„H,Cl2(NH,,)(0H). 
[173°].  Formed  by  passing  HCl  into  an  ethereal 
solution  of  jj-nitroso-phenol  (Jaeger,  B.  8,  895). 
Needles  ;  may  be  sublimed.  Is  perhaps  identi- 
cal with  the  preceding. 

Methyl  ether  C,;H,Cl2(NH,)(0Me).  [72°]. 
Formed  by  passing  HCl  into  a  solution  of 
p-nitroso-phenol  in  MeOH  (J.).  Long  slender 
needles  (from  dilute  alcohol). 

Ethyl  ether.  C,H..Cl..(NH.,)(0Et).  [46°]. 
(275°). 

Ti  i-chloro-jji-amido-phenol 

C„HCl3(NH.,)(0H)  [1:3:5:6:2].  [95°].  Formed 
fromtri-chloro-uitro-phenol  C„HCl3(N02)(OH)by 
reduction  with  tin  and  HCl  (Daccomo,  jB.  18, 
1166).  Colourless  silky  needles.  V.  sol.  alcohol, 
ether,  benzene,  and  hot  water ;  Fe^Clo  gives  a 
splendid  violet-red  colouration. 
Tri-chloro-2>amido-phenol 

C,HCl3(NII,)(0H).  [159°]. 


Formation. — 1.  From  p-amido-plienol  by 
chlorination  ;  the  by-i^roducts  are  tri-  and 
tetra-  chloro-hydro-quinone  (Lampert,  J.  pr.  [2] 
33,  371). — 2.  From  quinone  chloro-imide  and 
cone.  HCl  (Hirsch,  B.  11,  1981 ;  13,  1907). 

Preparation. — By  passing  chlorine  gas  into 
cone.  HCl  in  which  jj-amido-phenol  hydro- 
chloride is  suspended.  The  reaction  is  ended 
as  soon  as  a  portion  of  the  crystalline  product 
dissolves  completely  in  water  and  gives,  on  add- 
ing bleaching-powder  solution,  flocculent  tri- 
ehloro-quinone  chloro-imide,  while  the  super- 
natant liquid  shows  no  turbidity  (which  would 
be  due  to  oily  di-chloro-quinone  chloro-imide). 
The  base  is  precipitated  by  Na.COj  (E.  Sclimitt 
a.  M.  Andresen,     pir.  [2]  24,  426). 

Properties. — Glittering  needles  (from  alco- 
hol). Is  a  weak  base,  its  hydrochloride  being 
decomposed  by  boiling  with  water  (Hirsch,  B. 
13,  1903). 

Reactions. — 1.  NaOH  solution  and  air  convert 
it  into  tri-chloro-quinone. — 2.  By  diazo- reaction 
it  yields  tri-chloro-phenol  [54°]. — 3.  Bleaching- 
powder  and  HCl  give  tri-chloro-quinone  ehlori- 
mide. Salts.— B'HCL— B'.,H.,SO^:  smallneedles. 

CHLOEO-j>AMIDO-PHENOL  iz-SULPHONIC 
ACID  C„H3C1(0II)(NH.S03H)  [1:2:5].  Formed 
by  adding  cone,  aqueous  NaHSOj  to  mono-  or 
di-chloro-quinone  ehlorimide,  air  being  excluded 
(KoUrepp,  4.  234,21).  Anhydrous  needles  (from 
hot  water),  which  change  under  water  to  trimetric 
prisms  (containing  2|aq).  SI.  sol.  cold  water, 
insol.  ether.  Keduces  boiling  Fehling's  solution. 
Gives  a  silver  mirror.  Converted  by  nitrous 
acid  into  the  diazo-  acid  C|.H3ClN^S0j  3aq  which 
crystallises  in  prisms.  Salts. — ZnA'j:  trime- 
tric i^risms. — NiA'„. — CuA'^ :  minute  yellowish- 
brown  needles,  insol.  cold  water. 

CHLORO-o-AMIDO-DIPHENYL  C,.,H,„C1N 
i.e.  C,.,H,C1(NH,).  [48°].  Formed  by  reducing 
o-nitro-diphenyl  with  tin  and  HCl  (Hiibner  a. 
Osten,  A.  209,  349).  Long  needles  (from  dilute 
alcohol) ;  si.  sol.  water,  v.  e.  sol.  alcohol  and 
ether.  Its  salts  are  partially  decomposed  by 
water. — B'HCl :  laminae. — B'.,H.,PtCl5  :  orange 
tables.— B'HNOj.—B'.H.SO^. ' 

Chloro-di-amido-diphenyl 
C,,H,(NH,).C„H3C1.NH2.  Formed  by  allowing  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  benzene-azo-p-chloro-ben- 
zene  mixed  with  SnClj  and  a  couple  of  drops  of 
H^SOj  to  stand  in  the  cold.  The  base  was  not 
isolated  in  a  pure  state.  The  hydrochloride 
B"H.,C1.,  forms  white  concentric  needles  (Mentha 
a.  Heuiiiann,  B.  19,  2970). 

Di-chloro-di-amido-diphenyl 
C,H3C1(NH,).C„H,C1(NH,).    [60°].    Formed  by 
treating  |j-chloro-benzene-azo-|)-cliloro-benzene 
C,H,C1.N„.C„H<C1  with  SnCl,  (Schultz,  B.  17, 
464).    Glittering  laminfB.— B'H.,SO.,. 

CHLOS.O-DI-AMIDO-DI-PHENYL-AMINE-0- 
CARBOXYLIC  ACID 

C,H.,C1(NH,)2.NH.C„H^.C02H.  [c.  240°].  Formed 
by  reduction  of  chloro-di-nitro-di-phenyl-amine- 
o-carboxylic  acid  with  tin  and  HCl  (.Jourdan,  B. 
18,  1455).  Colourless  felted  needles.  SI.  sol. 
hot  water  and  ether,  nearly  insol.  benzene  and 
ligroin.  Fe^Clg  gives  a  brownish-violet  coloura- 
tion. 

DI  -  CHLORO  -  TRI  -  AMIDO  -  TRI  -  PHENYL  - 
CARBINOL  C„H„C1.,N30  i.e. 
C(0:i)(C  H3Cl.NH.).,(C,HiNH.,).  Di-chloro-pam- 
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rosaniliiie.  Formed  by  lieating^j-toluidine  (21  g.), 
o-chloro-toluidiue  (50  g.),  and  aqueous  arsenic 
acid  (106  g.  of  75  p.c.)  at  190°  (Heumann  a. 
Heidlberg,  B.  19,  1989).  Lustrous  green  mass. 
Dyes  a  much  bluer  shade  than  ordinary  rosani- 
line. 

CHLORO-AMIDO-PHENYLENE  MERCAP- 

TAN  C„H,;C1NS,  i.e.  C„H,C1(NH,)(SH),  [3:5:2:1]. 
From  the  chloride  of  j)t-chloro-nitro-benzene 
disulphinic  acid  by  tin  and  HCl  (Allert,  B.  14, 
1431)).    Does  not  react  with  formic  acid. 

CHLORO-AMIDO-PHENYL-ETHYLENE  v. 

CHLOHU-AJIIDO-STYnENE. 

CHLORO  -  AMIDO  -  PHENYL  -  GLYOXYLIC 

ACID   V.  ISATIX. 

CHLORO -AMIDO -PHENYL  MERCAPTAN 

C,H3C1(NH,)(SH).  [130°].  From  7;j-chloro- 
nitro-benzene  sulphonic  acid,  tin,  and  HCl 
(Allert,  B.  14,  1435).— B'HCl. 

Exo  -  CHLORO  -  C6O-AMID0  -  PROPYL  -  PYRO- 
CATECHIN  Mono-metlujl  ether 
C3H,,Cl.C,,H.,(NH.,)(0Me)(0H)  [1:5:3:4].  [97°]. 
From  nitro-eugenol  C3H-.C,H„(N0,.)(0Me)(0H) 
by  tin  and  HCl  (Weselsky  a.  'Benedikt,  M.  3, 
389).    Pearly  plates  (from  alcohol). — B'HCl  aq. 

TRI-CHLOR  0-AMIDO-P YRIDINE  C.HaClaN, 

probably  N<^^^}-^^j>C.NH,.  [158°].  Formed 

in  small  quantity,  together  with  di-chloro  di- 
oxy-amido-pyridine,  tri-cliloro-oxy-amido-pyri- 
dine,  and  tetra-chloro-amido-pyridine,  by  heating 
giutazine  with  PCI5  (G  to  7  pts.).  Long  felted 
colourless  needles.  Sublimable.  V.  sol.  alcohol, 
(  si.  sol.  hot  water.  Dissolves  in  aqueous  acids, 
but  not  in  alkalis.  Its  bromo  -derivative 
forms  fiat  colourless  needles  [223°]  (Stokes  a. 
Pechmann,  B.  19,  2710  ;  Am.  8,  392). 

Tetra-chloro-amido-pyridine  C^HjN^Cl^  pro- 
bably N<^^}-^^|>C.NH,.     [212°].  Formed, 

:  together  with  an  equal  quantity  of  tri-chloro- 
oxy-amido-pyridine,  and  small  quantities  of  di- 
chloro-di-oxy-aniido-pyridine  and  tri-chloro- 
amido-pyridine,  by  heating  giutazine  with  PCl^ 
(6  to  7  mols.).  Thin  colourless  plates  or  cubical 
crystals.  Sublimable.  Sol.  hot  benzene,  m.  sol. 
hot  alcohol,  si.  sol.  cold  alcohol,  insol.  water.  It 
does  not  dissolve  in  aqueous  alkalis,  and  only 
shghtly  in  cone.  HCl.  Alcoholic  NaOEt  forms 
C,H„N.,Cl3(0Et)  [83°]  and  C,H„N„Cl,.(OEt)., 
[98°]  (Stokes  a.  Pechmann,  B.  19,  2710';  Am'. 
8,  396). 

DI-CHLORO-DI-AMIDO-QUINONE 

C,;C1._,(NH^),^0,^.  Ghlovanilamide.  Prepared  by 
adding  crystallised  tetra-chloro-quinone  rubbed 
up  with  alcohol  to  a  boiling  alcoholic  solution 
of  ammonia  ;  after  the  tetra-chloro-quinone  has 
dissolved,  the  compound  separates  in  brown 
needles  (Laurent,  Rev.  Scient.  19,  141 ;  A.  52, 
347  ;  Knapp  a.  Schultz,  4.210,  183).  Dark  lus- 
trous needles,  insol.  water,  alcohol,  and  ether ; 
readily  sublimed.  Its  solution  in  alcoholic 
KOH  is  violet.  Boiling  SnCl.,  forms  unstable 
GpCL(NH,),(OH),.  Fuming  HNO3  forms  chloro- 
picrin  and  oxalic  acid. 

w-CHLORO-o-AMIDO-STYRENE 
C6H,(NH,).CH:CHC1.  o-Amido-plicnyl-w-clilovo- 
ethylene.  White  concentric  prisms.  V.  sol. 
alcohol  and  ether,  v.  si.  sol.  cold  water.  Formed 
by  reduction  of  co-chloro-o-nitro-styrene  with  tin 
and  HCl.    By  heating  with  sodium  ethylate  at 
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about  170-  it  gives  indole.— B'HCl :  colourless 
needles,  v.  sol.  water  and  alcohol  (Lipp,  B.  17, 
1071). 

CHLORO-AMIDO-SULPHO-BENZOIC  ACID 

C,H,C1NS05  i.e.  C,H,C1(NH,)(S0,H)(C0,H) 
[l:2:.i':3].  From  chloro-o-amido-benzoic  acid  and 
fuming  H.SO,  (Cunze  a.  Hiibuer,  A.  135,  113). — • 
BaA"  :  clumps. 

CHLORO-AMIDO-THYMOL 
C„HClMePr(NH,,)(OH).    [101°]  (A.) ;  [103°]  (S.). 

Prepara  tion. — 1.  By  pouring  4  vols.  cone.  HCl 
upon  thymo-quinone-chloro-imide  (g.f.)  ;  the 
li(juid  begins  to  boil  and  yellow  crystals  separate. 
The  liquid  is  shaken  with  ether,  and  the  ether, 
containing  chloro-thymo-quinones,  is  decanted  ; 
the  residue,  in  which  the  chloro-aniido-thymol 
hydrochloride  is  suspended,  is  then  filtered  and 
decomposed  by  Na._,CO.j.  It  dissolves  in  excess 
of  Na.^CO;,  giving  the  solution  a  green  colour. 
This  must  be  avoided. — 2.  In  a  similar  way 
from  chloro-thymo-quinone-chloro-imide  (([-v.). 
3.  From  thymo-quinone-oxim  (nitroso-tliymol) 
and  cold  fuming  HClAq  (Sutkowski,  B.  19,  2315). 

Properties. — Glittering  crystals  (from  water). 
V.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether  (Andresen,  J.  pr.  [2]  23, 
175).  Bleaching-powder  forms  ohloro-thymoqui- 
none  chlorimide.  Heating  with  chloranil  in 
HOAc  produces  a  red  dye  C,„H,,C1,N„0,  [232°]. 

CHLORO-AMIDO-TOLUENE  v.  Chloho-tolui- 

DINE. 

CHLORO-AMIDO-XYLENE  v.  Chloko-xyli- 

DINE. 

cao-Chloro-amido-o-xylene 

C1CH,.C,H.,.CH,NH,.  Formed  by  the  action  of 
HClAq  at  200°  on  its  phthalyl  derivative  (Strass- 
mann,  B.  21,  581). 

Plithalyl  derivative 
[l-2]ClCH,,C,,H,.CH,.N(CO).AH,[l-2].  Exo- 
chloro-xylenc-phthalimide.  [140°].  Formed  by 
the  action  of  exo-di-chloro-o-xylene  (1  mol.)  on 
130tassium  phthalimide  (1  mol.)  at  200°  (Strass- 
mann,  B.  21,  580).  Prisms  (from  alcohol). 
Heated  with  HClAq  to  200°  it  is  converted  into 
phthalic  acid  and  exo-chloro-amido-xylene. 

(o-CHLORO-ISOAMYL  ACETATE 
C,H,,.CHC1.0Ac.  (118°-128°).  S.G.ii-987.  From 
isovaleric  aldehyde  and  AcCl  (Maxwell  Simpson, 
Pr.  27,  120).    Liquid  ;  slowly  decomposed  by 
water. 

Tri-chloro-sec-amyl-acetate 

CHMe(a,H,Cl,)-OAc.  (129°-134°)  at  25  mm.; 
(227°)  at  726  mm.  S.G.  ~  1-305.  From  me- 
thyl-tri-chloro-propyl  carbinol  and  AcCl  (Garza- 
rolli-Thurnlackh,  A.  223,  151). 

CHLORO-AMYL-ALCOHOL  C,H„C10  i.e. 
C.,H,„C1(0H).  A'myle)ie glycol chlorhydrin.  (155°). 
From  crude  amylene  and  aqueous  HCIO  (Carius, 
A.  126,  199  ;  Eltekoff,  J.  R.  14,  360).  V.  sol. 
water.  Decomposed  by  potash  with  formation 
of  amylene  oxide.  Na^SOs  forms  oxy-pentane 
sulphonic  acid  (q.  v.). 

Tri-chloro-amyl  alcohol  C^.H^ClsO  i.e. 
CH^.CHCl.CCL.CHMe.OH.  [50-5°].  (109°)  at 
20  mm.;  (124°)  at  41  mm.  Fromtri-chloro-butyric 
aldehyde  and  ZnMe,,  in  ether,  followed  by  water 
(Garzarolli-Thurnlackh,  A.  223,  149). 

Properties. — Silky  needles  grouped  inrosettes 
(from  ether).  Smells  of  camphor.  Volatile  with 
steam.  Faintly  soluble  in  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol 
and  ether.    Carbonised  by  cone.  H.,SO,. 
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Reactions. — 1.  Warm  fuming  HNO,  gives 
CO.,  and  tri-chloro-butyric  acid. — 2.  H,SO,  and 
KoCr^Oj  give  the  ketone  C3H,,Cl3.C0.Me  (191°- 
193°). — 3.  Finely  divided  iron  and  acetic  acid 
reduce  it  to  chloro-pentenyl  alcohol  {q.v.). 

CHLOEO-AMYL-ANTHRACENE  CigHjaCl  or 

C,H,<^g'"^"^>CeH,.  [71°].  Prepared  by  chlo- 

rination  of  amyl-anthracene  in  CHCI3.  Light 
yellow  needles  with  blue  fluorescence. 

Picric  acid  compound  :  red  needles  (Lie- 
bermann  a.  Tobias,  B.  14,  797). 

a-CHLORO  -  n  -  AMYLENE  CJIfil  i.e. 
CH3.CH,.CH,.CC1:CH,.  (96°).  S.G.- -872.  From 
amylene  chloride  and  alcoholic  KOH  (Bruylants, 
B.  8,  411). 

w-Chloro-iso-amylene  (CH3)2CH.CH:CHC1. 
(86°).  rromisoamylidenedichloridePrCH2.CHCl., 
and  alcoholic  KOH  (B.). 

Chloro-amyleae  C-H,,C1.  Valcrrjlene  hydro- 
chloride. (100°).  From  valerylene  and  fuming 
aqueous  HCl  at  100°  (Keboul,  Z.  1867,  173). 

Isoprene  hydrochloride  C,H„C1.  (85°-91'). 
S.G.  2  -885  (Bouchardat,  C.  B.  89,  1317). 

Di-chloro-amylene  CH^.CHiCCl.CHCl.CK,. 
(142°-144°)  at  736  mm.  From  chloro-pentenyl 
alcohol  C,,H,C1.CH(0H).CH3  by  PCI3.  Partly 
converted  by  boiling  water  into  chloro-pentenyl 
alcohol  (GarzaroUi-Thurnlackh,  A.  223,  160). 

Di-chloro-amylene  CjHsCU.  (146°).  From  tri- 
chloro-hexoic  aldehyde  and  cone.  KOHAq  (Pin- 
ner, A.  179,  35  ;  B.  10,  1052).  Gives  with  bro- 
mine CsHsCUBrj  (230°-240°). 

Tri-chloro-amyleae  C.HjCl,.  (200°).  From 
tetra-chloro-pentane  (240°)  and  alcoholic  KOH 
(Bauer,  C.  B.  51,  572). 

CHLORO-AMYLENE  DI-CARBAMIC  ETHER 
C„H,iClN,0,  i.e.  C5H,,Cl(NH.C0,Et)2.  [130°]. 
From  isovaleric  aldehyde,  carbamic  ether,  and 
HCl  (Bischoff,  B.  7,  633). 

CHLORO-DI-AMYL  SULPHONE 
C5H,„C1.S0,.C5H„.     (330°).    Formed  together 
with  di-chloro-di-amyl  sulphone  (Ci,H,„Cl),S02  by 
treating  di-amyl  sulphone  with  101^  at  130° 
(Spring  a.  Winssinger,  Bl.  [2]  41,  307). 

CHLORO-ANETHOL  C,„H,,C10.  [6°].  (258°) 
(Ladenburg) ;  (229°)  (Landolph).  S.G.  2  1-115 
(Lad.)  ;  22  1-191  (Lan.).  Prepared  by  the  action 
of  PCI-  on  anethol  (Ladenburg,  A.  Suppl.  8,  90). 
By  treatment  with  KOH  it  gives  a  mixture  of  two 
liquids,  the  first  of  which,  Cn|Ho„0.|,  boils  at 
(268°-270°) ,  and  the  second  can  he  converted  into 
the  first  by  more  prolonged  action  of  the  KOH 
(Landolph,  B.  13,  148). 

CHLORO-ANGELIC  ACID 
CH3.CC1:CH.CH,.C02H  (?)    [104°].    The  ethyl 
ether  is  formed  by  treating  di-cliloro-angelic  acid 
in  alcoholic  solution  with  zinc  and  HCl  (Pinner 
a.  Klein,  B.  11,  1498). 

Ethyl  ether 'EtA'.  Liquid. 

Isomeride  v.  Chldro-tiglic  acid. 

Di-chloro-angelic  acid  CH^CLO.,  i.e. 
CH3.CCl:CH.CHCl.C0jH(?).  From  chloro-oxy- 
angelic  acid  and  PCI3  (Pinner  a.  Klein,  B.  11, 
1498).  Oil. 

CHLORANILIC  ACID  v.  p-Di-CHhORo-p-m- 

OSY-QDISONE. 

0-CHLORO-ANILINE    C,H,C1N  i.e. 
C„H,C1(NH.,)  [1:2].    Mol.  w.  1271.  (207°  i.  V.). 
S.G.  e  1-2338. 


Formation. — By  reduction  of  o-ehloro-nitro- 
benzene.  May  be  separated  from  jj-chloro-ani- 
line  by  distilhng  the  sulphates  with  steam,  that 
of  o-chloro-aniline  being  decomposed  (Beilstein 
a.  Kurbatoff,  A.  176,  27). 

Salts. — B'HCl:  trimetric  plates:  S.  12  at 
15°.— B'HNOg :  S.  10  at  13-5°.— Picrate  :  v.  si. 
sol.  cold  water  ;  si.  sol.  alcohol. 

Acetyl  derivative  CJIfilil^ILka).  [88°]. 
Long  flat  needles  (from  dilute  HOAc)  (Beilstein 
a.  Kurbatoff,  A.  182,  100). 

«i,-CUoro-aniline  C„H,C1(NH,)  [1:3].  (230° 
i.  v.).  S.G.  -  1-243.  From  wi-chloro-nitro-benz- 
ene  (B.  a.  K.).  Its  salts  are  hardly  decomposed 
by  boiling  water.— B'HCL— B'HBr  :  long  red 
needles  (Staedel,  B.  16,  28).  —  B'HNOj.— 
B',H.,S04 :  si.  sol.  cold  water. 

'Acetyl  derivative  C^B.,fi\[^nk.o).  [73°]. 
.NggcIIgs. 

l>Chloro-aniline  C,HjCl(NH.,)  [1:4].  [70°]. 
(231°  i.  v.). 

Formation. — 1.  By  distilling  chloro-isatin 
with  KOH  (Hofmann,  A.  53, 1).— 2.  By  reducing 
^;-chloro-nitro-benzene  with  SnCL. — 3.  From  its 
acetyl  derivative  obtained  by  chlorinating  acet- 
anilide  (Mills,  P.  M.  49,  21). 

Properties. — Trimetric  prisms.    Is  a  strong 

Salts.— B'HCl.-B'.,H,PtCl,,.—B'HN03 :  la- 
mina5,  S.  6-7  at  12-5°.— B'^H.SO^ :  si.  sol.  cold 
water.— B'H.CO,  iaq. 

Acetyl  derivative  C„H,Cl.NHAc.  [173°]. 
Thick  needles  (from  dilute  HOAc). 

c-Di-chloro-aniline  CeH,Cl„(NH,)  [1:2:3]. 
Mol.  w.  162.  [24°].  (252°).  From  nitro-benzene 
by  chlorination,  in  presence  of  SbCl^  and  reduc- 
tion (Beilstein  a.  Kurbatoff,  A.  196,  214;  B.  11, 
I860).    Needles  (from  ligrom). 

Acetyl  derivative  C^H^Cl^NHAc).  [157°]. 

c-Di-cliloro-aniline  C„H3Cl(NH,)  [3:1:2]. 
[39°].  From  di  -  chloro  -  nitro  -  benzene  [71°] 
(B.  a.  K.).    Needles,  v.  sol.  ligroin. 

Acetyl  derivative  C,H,Cl,(NHAc).  [175°]. 

s-Di-chloro-aniline  C,H,C1.,(NH.,)  [1:3:5]. 
[50-5°].  (260°  i.  v.).  From  s-di-chloro-nitro- 
benzene  (Witt,  B.  8,  145  ;  B.  a.  K. ;  Langer,  A. 
215,  120). 

Acetyl  derivative  C.-HjCl^NH  Ac) .  [187°]. 

Di-chloro-aniline  C,HjCl,,(NH,)  [1:4:2].  [50°]. 
(251°).  From  di-chloro-nitro-benzene  [55°] 
(Jungfleisch,  A.  Cli.  [4]  15,  252  ;  B.  a.  K.).  (251°). 
Formed  also  by  chlorinating  7;t-ehloro-aniline 
and  by  heating  nitro-benzene  with  fuming  HCl 
at  245°  (Baumhauer,  A.  Suppl.  7,  209).  CrOj 
gives  di-chloro-quinone. 

Acetyl  derivativeC,B.fi\.,{^B.k(i).  [132°]. 

Di-ehloro-aniline  CHjCh^NH,,)  [1:3:4].  [63°]. 
(245°).  From  acetanilide  (1  mol.)  and  chlorine 
(2  mols.).  Obtained  also  by  chlorinating  0-  or  ^j- 
chloro-aniline  (Griesa,  A.  121,  268 ;  Beilstein, 
A.  182,  95;  Witt,  B.  7,  1602).— B'HCL— 
B'^HjPtCl,. 

Acetyl  derivative  C,.H3C1„(NH Ac) .  [143°] . 

Di-chloro-aniline  C,H3CL(NH2)  [1:2:4]. 
[71-5°].  (272°).  From  di-chloro-nitro-benzene 
[43°],  or  by  chlorinating  wi  -  chloro  -  aniline 
(B.  a.  K.).    Long  needles  ;  strong  base. 

Acetyl  derivative  CsH3Cl.,(NHAc). 
[120-5°1. 

c-Tri-chloro-aniline  C,H„C1.,(NH,)  [1:2:3:4]. 
Mol.  w.  196-5.    [07-5°].    (292°  i.  V.). 


OHLORO-AN  THRACENE-O ARBOXYLIC  ACID, 


So 


Formation. — 1.  From  its  acetyl  derivative. 
2.  By  reducing  C,H,(N0.,)01,,  [1:2:3:4]. 

Acctijl  dcrivat  ivc  C,K,(}iE.Ac}Cl,.  [122°]. 
When  chlorine  is  i^assed  into  a  solution  of  acetyl 
wj-chloro-aniline  in  strong  (90  p.c.)  acetic  acid, 
two  acetyl-trichloro-anilines  are  formed  ;  one  of 
these,  0,H,,CL,(NHAc)  [1:2:4:5]  [185°]  is  hardly 
soluble  in  dilute  (50  p.c.)  acetic  acid,  the  other 
[1:2:3:4]  is  soluble  (Beilstein  a.  Kurbatofl',  A. 
192,  234). 

Tri-chloro-aniline  C„H,,C1,(NH,,)  [1:3:5:6]. 
[77-5°].  (202°  i.  v.).  From  aniline,  2>chloro- 
aniline,  or  (1,  3,  4)-di-chloro-aniline  in  glacial 
acetic  acid  by  chlorine  (Hofmann,  A.  53,  35  ; 
Beilstein  a.  Kurbatolf,  13.  11,  1862 ;  Langer, 
A.  215,  114).  Also  from  aniline  and  SOXL 
(Wenghoffer,  J.  pr.  [2]  16,  449).  Long  needles 
(from  ligroin). 

Acetyl  derivative  C,H„C1,(NH.,).  [204°]. 

Tri-chloro-aniline  C,H.,C1,(NH.,)  [1:2:4:5]. 
[96°].  From  C,H.,(NO.,)CL,  [58°]"  (Lesimple, 
A.  137,  125;  Beilstein  a.  Kurbatoff,  A.  192, 
231).  Obtained  also  by  chlorinating  (2,  5,  1)- 
or  (3,  4,  l)-di-chloro-aniline,  or  ?(j-ehloro-aniline. 
Needles  (from  ligroin). 

Acetyl  derivative  C,  H.,CI.j(NHAc). 
[185°]. 

i  -  Tetra  -  chloro  -  aniline  C,HC1.|(NH,) 
[1:2:3:5:6].  [88 '].  Formed  by  chlorinating  m- 
chloro-aniline  (B.  a.  K.).  Gives,  by  eliminating 
NH.„  tetra-chloro-benzene  [51°]. 

Acetyl  derivative  C„HCl,(NHAe)  [174°]. 

s  -  Tetra  -  chloro  -  aniline  C„HC1,(NH,) 
[1:2:4:5:6].  [90"^].  Prepared  by  reducing  .s-tetra- 
chloro-nitro-benzene  (Lesimple,  Z.  1868,  227). 

c-Tetra-chloro-aniline  C,,HC1,(NH,).  [118°]. 
From  c-tetra-chloro-uitro-benzene  (Beilstein  a. 
Kurbatoff,  B.  11,  1862). 
Acetyl  derivative  [154°]  (Tust,I3.21,1533). 
Penta  -  chloro  -  aniline  C„Cl,NH,,  [232°]. 
From  s-di-cbloro-aniline  by  chlorinating  it  in 
ethereal  solution  (Langer,  A.  215,  120).  Ob- 
tained also  by  reducing  penta  -  chloro  -  nitro - 
benzene  (.Jungfleisch).  Long  white  needles 
(from  alcohol).  V.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether,  m.  sol. 
benzoline.  By  further  chlorination  in  acetic 
acid  solution  it  gives  penta  -  chloro -phenyl 
hypochlorite  C,C1-0C1. 

CHLORO-ANISIC-ACID  v.  Methyl  derivative 
of  Chloro-oxy-ehnzoio  acid. 

CHLOKO  -  ANISIDINE  v.  Methyl  ether  of 

ChLORO-AMIDO-PIIENOIj. 

CHLORO-ANTHRACENE  CnHaCl.  [103°]. 
Obtained  by  fusing  anthracene  dichloride  (Per- 
kin,  G.  N.  34, 145).  Golden-yellow  needles,  v.  sol. 
ether,  alcohol,  and  benzene.  The  picric  acid 
compound  forms  scarlet  needles. 

Di-(yl)-chloro-anthracene  C,Hi<^^^|>C„H,. 

[209°].  Formed  by  the  action  of  (2  mols.  of) 
chlorine  upon  anthracene-(yl)-carboxylic  acid  or 
upon  (A.  l)-chloro-anthracene-(/l.  2)-carboxylic 
acid  (Behla,  B.  20,704).  Prepared  by  chlorinating 
anthracene  (Laurent,  A.  34,  294  ;  Perkin,  C.  J. 
24,  14 ;  Grasbe  a.  Liebermann,  A.  160,  137 ; 
Siqjpl.  7,  284).  Long  yellow  needles  ;  v.  sol.  ben- 
zene, si.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Not  alfected  by 
boiling  KOH.  Gives  anthraquinone  on  oxidation. 

Di-chloro-anthracene     C^C1.,H,.<;  |  >C^H^. 


[255°].  From  tetra-chloro-anthraquinoni  by 
heating  with  zinc-dust  and  aqueous  annnonia 
(lurcher,  A.  238,  347  ;  B.  17,  1169).  Slender 
needles.  On  oxidation  it  gives  di-chloro-anthra- 
quinone. 

Tri-chloro-anthracene  C,^I1,CI^.  [163°].  From 
di-chloro-anthraeene  dichloride  and  alcoholic 
KOH  (Sohwarzer,  B.  10,  378  ;  cf.  G.  a.  L.).  Long 
golden  needles  (from  alcohol).  The  alcoholic 
solution  shows  blue  fluorescence. 

Tetra-chloro-anthracene 

[149°].  From  tetra-chloro-benzoyl-benzoic  acid 
(1  pt.),  red  phosphorus  {h  pt.),  and  fuming  111 
m  pts.)  at  215°  (Kircher,''yl.  238,  346).  Slender 
needles,  sol.  benzene  and  chloroform.  CrO;,  gives 
the  corresponding  tetra-cliloro-anthraquinone. 

Tetra-chloro-anthracene  C,|H|.C1,.  [152']. 
Prepared  by  the  action  of  boiling  alcoholic  KOH 
on  the  di-ehloro-aDtliracene  tetrachloride  [206°J 
obtained  from  nitroso-anthrone  and  PCl^  (Lieber- 
mann a.  Lindermann,  B.  13,  1589).  Yellow 
needles,  sol.  hot  acetic  acid,  si.  sol.  alcohol.  On 
oxidation  with  CrO^  it  gives  crystalline  dichlor- 
antliraquinone. 

Tetra-chloro-anthracene  C,  |H,C1|.  [164^] 
(H.);  [220°]  (G.  a.  L.).  Formed  by  the  action 
of  alcoholic  KOH  upon  pure  di-chloro-anthra- 
cene tetra-cliloride  [187°]  (Hammerschlag,  B.  V.I, 
1108;  Gnebe  a.  Liebermann,  A.  Stq^j^l.  7,  283). 
Golden  yellow  needles.  SI.  sol.  nearly  all  sol- 
vents. By  CrOj  and  acetic  acid  it  is  oxidised  to 
di-chloro-anthraquinone  r205°]. 

Hexa-chloro-anthracene  C,jH^Cle.  [320°-330°]. 
Yellow  needles.  Prepared  by  the  action  of  SbCl-, 
on  di-ehloro-anthracene  dichloride.  Oxidation 
with  K„Cr.,0,  and  H.,SO|  gives  tetra-chloro-an- 
thraquinone  (Bolas,  C.  N.  28, 167  ;  Biehl,  B.  11, 
175). 

Hepta-chloro-anthracene  C,  ,H,C1..  [above 
350°].  Prepared  by  the  xjrolonged  action  of 
SbClj  on  di-cliloro-anthracene-dieliloride  at  260°. 
Sublimes  in  yellow  needles  (Diehl,  B.  11,  176). 

Octo-chloro-anthracene  C,  JLClj,.  [abovo 
350°].  Feathery  crystals.  Prepared  by  the  pro- 
longed action  of  SbCl,,  at  280°  on  the  lower  chlo- 
rinated anthracenes  (Diehl,  B.  11,  177).  Euoft' 
{B.  9,  1488)  could  only  obtain  hexa-chloro-benz- 
ene. 

DI-CHLORO-ANTHRACENE  TETRA-BRO- 
MIDE  C,„H,Cl,,Br,,.  [166°]  (S.);  [178°]  (Hammer- 
schlag, B.  19,  1106).  Obtained  by  exposing  di- 
chloro-anthracene  [209°]  to  bromine-vapour  for 
a  considerable  time  (G.  a.  L, ;  Schwarzer,  B.  10, 
376).  Satiny  needles  (from  benzene);  si.  sol. 
alcohol  and  ether;  v.  sol.  benzene  and  CHCLj. 
At  180°-190°  it  is  converted  into  di-chloro-bromo- 
antliracene  [168°].  Boiling  alcoholic  KOH  gives 
di-chloro-di-bromo-anthracene. 

(A.  l)-CHLORO-ANTHRACENE-(/l.  2)-CARB- 
OXYLIC  ACID  C,-H,0.C1  i.e. 

C,H,<;^|-jJ~j^>C,H,.     [259°].     Obtained  by 

heating  anthracene  with  carbonyl  chloride  under 
pressure  at  240°-250° ;  or  by  passing  chlorine 
(1  mol.)  into  a  solution  of  anthracene-(il)-carb- 
oxylic  acid  in  CHCI3.  Long  yellow  glistening 
needles.  Sublimes.  Sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and 
acetic  acid ;  si.  sol.  benzene,  chloroform,  and 
xylene  ;  v.  si.  sol.  water  and  ligroin.    Its  solu- 
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tions  have  a  blue  fluorescence.  At  its  melting-  I 
point  it  evolves  CO.,,  leaving  (^)-chloro-anthra-  | 
cene.  By  CrO,,  KMnO„  or  dilute  HNO.,  it  is 
oxidised  to  anthraquinone.  Alcoholic  KOH  at 
160°-170°  reduces  it  to  anthraeene-(yl)-carboxy- 
lic  acid.  Chlorine  converts  it  into  di-(^)-chloro- 
anthracene.  Salts. — KA':  very  slender  yellow 
needles. — AgA' :  minute  yellow  prisms. — BaA'o : 
thick  yellowish  glistening  prisms  (from  water)  or 
needles  (from  alcohol). 

Methyl  ether  MeA' :  [123°];  yellow  needles 
or  large  six-sided  tables  ;  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  &c., 
with  a  blue  fluorescence  ;  insol.  water  (Behla, 

B.  20,  701). 
DI-CHLORO-ANTHRACENE  DI-CHLORIDE 

C,  H,<g^|'^>C,H4.    [150°].  Formed  by  passing 

chlorine  into  anthracene  dissolved  in  chloroform 
(Schwarzer,  B.  10,  377).  Prisms  (from  chloro- 
form) ;  si.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether,  v.  sol.  benzene. 
At  170°  it  yields  tri-chloro-anthracene  [163°]. 
Boiling  alcoholic  KOH  converts  it  into  anthra- 
quinone. 

Di-chloro-anthracene-tetra-chloride  CjjHgClj. 
[187°]  (H.);  [145°]  (D.).  Thin  white  needles. 
Prepared  by  passing  chlorine  for  a  long  time 
through  a  benzene  solution  of  anthracene  or  di- 
chloranthracene  [209°].  By  treatment  with 
alcoholic  KOH  it  yields  tetra-ohloro-anthracene 
[164°]  (Hammerschlag,  B.  19,  1107  ;  cf.  Diehl, 

B.  11,  174). 
Di-chloro-antliracene-tetrachloride 

C,  ,,H„C1.,.C1,.  [205°-207°].  White  needles.  Does 
not  fluoresce.  Prepared  by  heating  nitroso- 
anthrone  with  PC1-,  to  180°.  By  boiling  with 
alcoholic  KOH  it  gives  tetra-chloro-anthracene 
[152°].  (Liebermann  a.  Lindermann,  B.  13, 
1588). 

DI-CHLORO-ANTHRACENE  DISULPHONIC 
ACID  C,^H„C1.,(S0,H).,.  From  (1  pt.)  di-cliloro- 
anthracene  [209°]  and  (5  pts.)  fuming  HoSO,  at 
100°  (Perkin,  C.  J.  24,  15).  Orange  needles  ; 
V.  sol.  water  but  ppd.  by  HCl  or  H^SO^.  Dilute 
solutions  of  the  acid  and  its  salts  fluoresce  blue. 
On  oxidation  it  gives  anthraquinone  disulphonic 
acid. — Na.,A"x  aq. — BaA". — SrA". 

CHLORO-ANTHRANILIC  ACID  v.  Chloko- 

AMIDO-BENZniC  ACID. 

■Hi-CHLORO-ANTHRAQUINONE  Cj^H^ClO^ 
i.e.  C,H3C1<^^Q>C„H,.  [204°].  Formed  by  heat- 
ing m-chloro-benzoyl-benzoic  acid  with  sul- 
phuric acid  at  160°-175°.  Yellowish-grey 
needles ;  v.  sol.  hot  C,;H|;,  si.  sol.  acetic  acid 
CS.j,  and  hot  alcohol.  Sublimes  without  decom- 
position (Gra:be  a.  Eee,  C.  J.  49,  531). 

Di-chloro-anthraquinone  C,H,(0,0.,)C„H.,CL. 
[205°].  Formed  by  oxidation  of  tetra-chloro- 
anthracene  [164°]  with  CrO.;  and  acetic  acid 
(Hammerschlag,  B.  19,  1109;  cf.  Graebe  a. 
Liebermann,  A.  Siq^j^l.  7,  290).  Formed  also  by 
heating  anthracene  with  SbCl^  at  100 '  (Diehl, 
B.  11,  179).  Glistening  golden  needles  (from 
acetic  acid).    By  NaOH  fusion  it  gives  alizarin. 

Di-chloro-anthraquinone  C„C1.,H2(C.0.,)C,H,,. 
[261°].  Formed  by  oxidising  di-chloro-anthra- 
cene  [255°].  Needles  (from  chloroform-alcohol). 
Gives  alizarin  when  fused  with  potash  (Kircher, 
B.  17,  1169). 

Tri-chloro-anthraquinone  Cj^Hfilfi^  [284°- 
290°].  Got  by  heating  anthraquinone  with  SbClj 


at  180°  (Diehl,  B.  11,  180).    Yellow  needles. 

Tetra-chloro-anthraquinone  C^Cl^ (C.j02)CsHj. 
[191°].  Fromtetra-chloro-o-benzoyl-benzoic  acid 
and  H.,SO^  at  100°  (Kircher,  ^1.238,  344  ;  B.  17, 
1167).  Golden  needles  (from  benzene-alcohol). 
Oxidised  by  fuming  HNO3  at  140°  giving  tetra- 
chlorophthalic  acid.  Eeduced  by  distillation 
with  zinc-dust  to  anthracene.  Yields  phthalic 
acid  on  fusion  with  NaOH. 

Di-sulplionic  acid  ''CuH„C1^0.,(S03H)„. 
Salts.— BaA".— CaA". 

Tetra-chloro-anthraquinone  C,  ,H4C1,0.,. 
[320°-330  ].  Prepared  by  long  heating  of  di- 
chloi'o-anthraquinone  with  6pts.  of  SbCL  at  200° 
(Diehl,  B.  11,  180).   Yellow  needles 

Penta-chloro-anthraquinone  CuHjCljO.,. 
Prepared  by  heating  di-chloro-anthraquinone 
with  8  pts.  SbCl-  at  250°  (D.).  Sublimes  with- 
out melting.   Insoluble  in  the  ordinary  solvents. 

CHLORO-ATROPIC  ACID  C,,H.C10.,.  [85°]. 
From  tropic  acid  and  PCh.  Needles  (Laden- 
burg,  B.  12,  948). 

CHLORO-AZO-BENZENE   v.  Benzene-azo- 

CHLOEO-BENZENE,  Vol.  i.  p.  374. 

Di-chloro-azo-benzene    v.  Chloeo-benzene 

AZO-CHLORO-BENZENE,  Vol.  i.  p.  381. 

CHLORO-AZOPHENINE  Cj^H.^ClN^.  [230°]. 
Formed  by  heating  j)-chloro-p-nitroso-di-phenyl- 
amine  with  aniline  and  aniline  hydrochloride  at 
100°.  Very  similar  to  azophenine,  but  more 
sol.  benzene  (0.  Fischer  a.  Hepp,  B.  20,  2481). 

T7-i  -  chloro  -  azophenine  C3„H.,,Cl3N. 
[246°1  (Fischer  a.  Hepp,  B.  21,  676). 

TRI-CHLORO-AZO-PHENOL  v.  Oxy-benzene- 
Azo-piiENOL,  vol.  i.  p.  388. 

DI-CHLORO-BARBITURIC  ACID  C^H2CLN.A 

1.  e.  CC1.,<^^q'^^^C0.    Formed  by  oxidising 

di-chloro-oxy-methyl-uracil  with  fuming  HNO3 
(Belirend,  A.  236,  64).  Trimetric  crystals, 
a:b:c  =  -777:1:  -893.  V.  e.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether  ; 
sol.  water. 

CHLORO  -  BENZALDEHYDE    v.    Chloro  - 

BENZOIC  ALDEHYDE. 

CHLORO-ISOBENZALPHTHALIMIDINE  v. 

Chloko-oxy-phenvl-isoqdinoline. 

CHLORO-BENZAMIDE  v.  Amide  of  Chloeo- 

BENZOIC  ACID. 

CHLORO-BENZENE  C^H^Cl.    Mol.  w.  112i. 

[-40°].  (132°).  S.G.  "{  1-1066.  H/s  1-5369. 
50-67  (Briihl).  H.F.p.— 11,220.  H.F. v.— 12,380 
(Th.).  S.H.  (7°-64°)  -326  (Schiff,  G.  17,  486). 
Vapour-pressure,  Eamsay  a.  Young  (G.  J.  47, 
654).  S.V.  114-3  (Schiff,  A.  220,  98)  ;  114-5 
(Eamsay). 

Formation.  —  1.  From  phenol  and  PCI5 
(Laurent  a.  Gerhardt,  A.  75,  79  ;  Williamson  a. 
Scrugham,  C.  J.  7,  238;  Eiche,  A.  121,  357).— 

2.  By  the  action  of  chlorine  on  benzene  in  pre- 
sence of  iodine  or  other  carriers  (Hugo  Mtiller, 
C.  J.  15,  41 ;  Fittig,  A.  133,  49).— 3.  From  benz- 
ene and  S0.,C1.,  at  150°  (Dumas,  Z.  1866,  705). 
4.  From  S.^Cl,  and  benzene  at  250°  (Schmidt, 
B.  11,  1173). — 5.  By  heating  benzene  sulpho- 
chloride  with  PCI,  at  210°  (Barbaglia  a.  Kekul6, 
B.  5,  875). — 6.  A  solution  of  diazobenzene  chlo- 
ride, prepared  from  30  grms.  of  aniline,  and  a 
large  exce?s  of  HCl  is  slowly  run  into  a  nearly 
boiling  solution  of  Cu._,Cl._,  in  HCl  (150  grms.  of  a 
10  p  c.  solution  of  Cu^Cl.J.  The  bromo-benzenc 
is  distilled  off  with  steam    (Sandmeyer,  B.  17, 
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1633). — 7.  By  heating  diazobenzene  with  a  large  ! 
excess  of  strong  HCl ;  the  yield  is  40  p.c.  of  the 
theoretical   (Gasiorowski  a.  Waj-ss,  B.  18,  1936). 

Properties. — Colourless  liquid.  When  led 
through  a  red-hot  tube  it  forms  diphenyl,  chloro- 
diphenyl,  di  -  chloro  -  diphenyl,  and  di  -  phenyl  - 
benzene  (Kramers,  A.  180, 135).  Not  affected  by 
boiling  with  Al._,Clj.  Converted  by  sodium  into 
diphenyl.  MnO.j  and  H^SO^  give  formic  and 
p-chloro-benzoic  acid  (Carius,  Z.  [2]  4,  505  ;  C. 
Miiller,  Z.  [2]  5, 137).  Chloro-benzene  passes  out 
of  the  system  as  chloro-phenyl-mercaijtui'io  acid 
C,.,H,„C1NS0;,. 

'  o-Di-cWoro-benzene  C6H,CL[1:2].  Mol.  w. 
147.  (179°  i.  v.).  S.G.  ^  1-328  (B.  a.  K.) ;  1-325 
(F.  a.  C). 

Formation. — 1.  In  small  quantity,  by  chlori- 
nating benzene  (Beilstein  a.  Kurbatoff,  A.  176, 
42  ;  182,  94  ;  B.  7, 1398,  1759).  Separated  from 
the  greater  part  of  the  solid  jj-di-chloro-benzene 
by  pressure ;  it  is  then  heated  with  fuming  | 
H._,SO,  at  210°  for  2  days  ;  this  sulphonates  only  j 

0-  di-chloro-benzene.  The  resulting  suljjhonic 
acid  is  purified  by  crystallisation,  and  recon- 
verted into  di-chloro-benzene  by  hydrolysis  (Frie- 
del  a.  Crafts,  A.  Ch.  [6]  10,  411).— 2.  From  o- 
chloro-phenol  and  PCL,  (B.  a.  K.).  | 

Properties. — Liquid.    Gives  a  nitro-  deriva-  i 
tive  [43°].   MeCl  and  A1,C1„  at  100°  give  chiefly 
hexa-methyl-benzene  and  tri-chloro-mesitylene 
(F.  a.  C). 

iH,-Di-chloro-benzene    C,H,C1.,   [1:3].  (168° 
uncorr.)  (S.)  ;  (172°)  (K.).  S.G  ^  i-307.  | 

Formation. — 1.  By  running  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  NaNO.jinto  a  hot  solution  of  ?7i-phenylene-  [ 
diamine  and  Cu.^Cl.,  in  dilute  HCl  (Sandmeyer, 
B.  17,  2652).— 2.  From  di-chloro-aniline  by  re- 
moving NH^  by  the  diazo-  reaction  (Korner,  O. 
4,  341 ;  B.  a.  K.). — 3.  From  7;i-di-nitro-benzene 
vid  i»-nitro-aniline,  7)i-chloro-nitro-benzene,  and 
«t-chloro-aniline  (Griess,  P.  T.  1864  [3]  705). 

Properties. — Liquid.  HNO,,  (S.G.  1-4)  gives  a 
nitro-compound  [32°]. 

_?>Di-chloro-benzene  C,H,C1.,  [1:4].  [65°]. 
(173°).  S.G.  2i>->  1-458  ;  '  1-241  (Jungfleisch, 
A.  Ch.  [4]  14,  186).   S.V.S.  117-4  (Schiff). 

Formation. — 1.  By  running  a  solution  of 
NaNO._,  into  a  hot  solution  of  p-phenylene- 
diamine  and  Cu.,CUin  dilute  HCl  (Sandmeyer,  B. 
17,  2G5"2). — 2.  The  chief  product  of  the  action  of 
chlorine  (2  mols.)  on  benzene  (1  mol.)  in  presence 
of  iodine  (Hugo  Miiller,  C.  J.  15,  41 ;  Z.  1864, 
401 ;  Korner,  G.  4,  324)  or  in  presence  of  MoCl^ 
(Aronheim,  B.  8,  1400).— 3.  By  the  action  of 
PCI5  on  phenol  jj-sulphonio  acid  (Kekul6,  B.  6, 
944)  or  on  ^-chloro-phenol  (Beilstein  a.  Kurba- 
toff, A.  176,  32;  B.  7,  1395,  1759). 

Properties. — Monoclinic  lamintB  (from  alco- 
hol). Sublimes  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Fum- 
ing HNO.j  gives  a  nitro-  derivative  [55°]. 

«-Tri-chloro-benzene  C.HjCl,  [1:3:4].  Mol. 
w.  181i.  [16°].  (213°  i.  V.).'  S.G.  (of  liquid)  13 

1-  465.  " 

Formeition. — 1.  By  chlorination  of  benzene 
in  presence  of  iodine  (Jungfleisch,  A.  Ch.  [4]  15, 
264).— 2.  From  di-chloro-aniline,  C„H,,(NH,)Cl2 
[1:3:4]  or  [1:2:4]  displacing  NH,,  by  CI  by  means 
of  the  diazo-  reaction. — 3.  From  di-chloro-plienol 
[43°]  and  PCI,  (Beilstein  a.  Kurbatoff,  A.  192, 
230;  B.  10,  270).— 4.  From  (/3)-benzene  hexa- 
chloride  and  alcoholic  KOH. 


Properties. — Gives  on  nitration  a  nitro-  de- 
rivative [58°]. 

c-Tri-chloro-benzeue  C.HjClj  [1:2:3].  [54°]. 
(219").  By  eliminating  NH,,  from  C„H_,(NH,,)C1, 
[1:2:3:4]  by  diazo-  reaction  (Beilstein  a.  Kurba- 
toff, A.  192,  235).  Also  from  (l,2,3)-di-chloro- 
aniline  by  displacing  NH^  by  CI.  V.  sol.  CSo 
and  benzene,  si.  sol.  alcohol.  Gives  a  nitro-  deri- 
vative [56°]. 

s-Tri-chloro-benzene  C.H.Cl,  [1:3:5].  [63-5°]. 
(208-5°  i.  v.).  From  ordinary  tri-chloro-aniline, 
by  eliminating  NH._,  by  diazo-  reaction  (Korner). 
Also  from  chloro-benzene  tetra-chloride,  and  alco- 
holic KOH  (Jungfleisch).  V.  sol.  ether,  benzene, 
CS.j  and  light  petroleum.  Sol.  cold  alcohol  and 
dilute  (50  p.c.)  acetic  acid.  Gives  on  nitration  a 
nitro-  derivative  [68°]  (B.  a.  K.),  or,  when  fuming 
HNO3  is  used,  a  di-nitro-  derivative  [130°]  (Jack- 
son a.  Wing,  Am.  9,  348). 

c-Tetra-chloro-benzene  C.  H.Cl,  [1:2:3:4].  Mol. 
w.  216.  [46°].  (254^  i.  V.).'  From  tri-chloro- 
aniline  C„H,Cl3(NH,)  [1:2:3:4]  or  [1:3:6:2]  by  the 
diazo-  reaction  (Beilstein  a.  Kurbatoff,  A.  192, 
238).  Long  needles  (from  alcohol).  SI.  sol. 
alcohol,  V.  sol.  ether,  light  petroleum,  CS.,,  and 
strong  (90  per  cent.)  acetic  acid.  Gives  a  nitro- 
derivative  [(55°]. 

i-Tetra-chloro-benzene  C.H.Cl,  [1:3:4:5]  [51°] 
(B.  a.  K.) ;  [35°]  (I.).  (246°  i.'v.').  From  ordinary 
tri-chloro-aniline  disjilacing  NH.^  by  CI  by  the 
diazo-  reaction  (Beilstein  a.  Kurbatoff,  A.  192, 
238).  Obtained  also  by  chlorinating  benzene  in 
sunlight  (Istrati,  A.  Ch.  [6]  6,  383).  Colourless 
needles  (from  alcohol).  SI.  sol.  cold  alcohol,  sol. 
benzene,  v.  sol.  CS.^  or  light  petroleum.  HNO., 
(S.G.  1-54)  gives  a  nitro-  derivative  [30°]  (Jung- 
fleisch, A.  Ch.  [4]  15,  204),  or  [22°]  (B.  a.  K.). 

s-Tetra- chloro -benzene  C^H.,C\,  [1:2:4:5]. 
[138°]  (245°  i.  V.)  (B.).  S.G.     l-73'4  ;  ii^  1-399. 

Formation. — 1.  By  chlorination  of  benzene 
(Jungfleisch).— 2.  From  C„H,CL,(NO,)  [1:2:3:4] 
by  reduction  followed  by  the  diazo-  reaction 
(Beilstein  a.  Kurbatoff,  4. 192,  236).— 3.  In  small 
quantity  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  boiling 
tri-chloro-toluene  (Beilstein  a.  Kuhlberg,  A.  152, 
247).— 4.  By  the  action  of  FeXl,  upon  (2,  4,  6, 1)- 
tri-eliloro-phenol  (Daceomo,  B.  18,  1163). 

Properties. — Crystallises  best  from  benzene. 
SI.  sol.  alcohol  or  light  petroleum.  Fuming 
HNO3  forms,  besides  the  nitro-  compound  [98°], 
tetra-.chloro-quinonc.  This  is  the  only  tetra- 
chloro-benzene  which  gives  chloranil  under  these 
circumstances. 

Penta-chloro-benzene  C,HC1,.  [86°].  (276°) 
(Ladenburg, /1. 172,  344).  s!g.  ii-a-842.  Formed 
by  chlorinating  benzene  (J.),  di-phenyl  sulphone 
(Otto  a.  Ostrop,  A.  141,  93;  154,  18'2)  or  tetra- 
chloro-benzyl  chloride  (Beilstein  a.  Kuhlberg,  A. 
152,  247).  Slender  needles  (from  alcohol);  v.  si. 
sol.  cold  alcohol,  v.  sol.  ether  and  CS™.  After 
heating  for  a  long  time  with  cone,  or  fuming 
H„SO,,,  on  pouring  the  liquid  into  water  a  chest- 
nut-brown pp.  containing  no  sulphur  and  36-8 
p.c.  chlorine  is  formed ;  it  is  called  '  franoeine  ' 
by  Istrati  (BI.  [2]  48,  35) ;  it  is  a  red  dye,  and 
forms  a  red  solution  in  alcoliol. 

Hexa-chloro-benzene  C  01„.  Mol.  w.  285. 
[226°].  (326°).   S.G.  25§  1.509. 

Formation. — 1.  From  methylene  chloride  and 
IClor  ICl,  (Holand,  A.  240,  234).— 2,  Bypassing 
chloroform,  CCl^,  or  C.^Cl,,  through  a  red  hot 
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tube  (Julin  ;  Eegiiault,  A.  30,  350 ;  Basset,  C.  J. 
20,  443 ;  Berthelot  a.  Jungfleisch,  Z.  [2]  4,  565).— 
3.  By  chlorinating  benzene  in  presence  of  SbClj 
(Hugo  Mtiller,  Z.  1864,  40).— 4.  From  tetra- 
chloro-quinone  (chloranil)  and  PCI-  (Grsebe,  A. 
146,  1). — 5.  Is  the  ultimate  product  of  the  action 
of  SbClj  with  chlorine  on  all  chloro-toluenes 
and  chloro -xylenes  (Beilstein  a.  Kuhlberg,  Z.  [2] 
6, 183  ;  A.  150, 309).— C.  By  the  action  of  chlorine 
in  presence  of  ICl  upon  all  aromatic  hydrocar- 
bons, as  well  as  upon  aniline,  phenol,  thymol, 
camphor  (Ruoff,  B.  9,  1483;  10,  1234);  scc- 
hexyl  iodide  (Krafft,  B.  9,  1085);  and  hexa- 
chloro-acetone  (Cloez,  A.  Ch.  [6]  9,  145). 

Properties.  —  Thin  prisms  (from  alcohol- 
benzene),  V.  si.  sol.  boiling  alcohol,  si.  sol.  ether, 
m.  sol.  benzene.  When  heated  with  glycerin 
and  NaOH  it  gives  penta-chloro-phenol. 

CHLORO-BENZENE-AZO-w.Azo- COMPOUNDS. 

CHLOEO-BENZENE  HEXA-CHLORIDE 
C,H,C1,.    [257°J.  From  di-phenyl  sulphone and 
chlorine  in  sunlight  (Otto,  A.  141,  101).  Small 
dimetric  ]Drisms  (from  alcohol) ;  v.  si.  sol.  ether, 
si.  sol.  hot  alcohol. 

Di-chloro-benzene  hexa-chloride  C^H^Clj,. 
[above  250°].  From  chloro-benzene  and  chlorine 
in  sunlight  (Jungfleisch,  Z.  [2]  4,  486).  Prisms 
(from  chloroform)  ;  converted  into  penta-chloro- 
benzene  by  boiling  alcoholic  KOH. 

Tri-chloro-benzene  hexa-ch.loride  CljC^HjCI, 
[1:2:4].  [90°].  Formed  by  chlorination  of  benz- 
ene (Willgerodt,  /.  ^jr.  [2]  35,  415).  Smells  of 
rotten  straw.  V.  e.  sol.  ether,  v.  sol.  alcohol. 
Alcoholic  KOH  converts  it  into  C,C1„  [226°]. 

CHLORO-BENZENE  SULPHINIC  ACID 
C,.H,C1.S0,H.  [90°].  From  chloro-benzene 
(j;?)-sulpho-chloride  and  sodium-amalgam  (Otto 
a.  Brummer,  A.  143,  113;  145,323;  146,243). 
Small  needles  or  long  thin  columns  ;  si.  sol.  cold 
water.  Eeduced  by  Zn  and  H,jS04  to  chloro- 
phenyl  mercaptan,  and  by  sodium-amalgam  to 
benzene  sulphinic  acid.  Oxidation  gives  chloro- 
benzene  sulphonic  acid. 

Salts .— NaA',  2aq.— CaA',,.— BaA'^.- PbA'^. 

Ethyl  ether  :EtA'.    [123°].  Needles. 

CHLORO-BENZENE  o-SULPHONIC  ACID 
C^HjClSOj  i.e.  C,H,C1(S0,H)  [1:2].  Fromamido- 
benzene  o-sulphonio  acid  by  displacement  of 
NH„  by  CI  by  means  of  the  diazo-  reaction  (Bahl- 
mann,  A.  186,  325). 

Chloride  C,H,C1.S0„C1  [29^]. 

Amide  C„H,C1.S0,NH,  [188°]. 

Chloro-benzene  nt-sulphonic  acid 
C„H,Cl(SOaH)  [1:3].    Prepared  similarly  from 
amido-benzene  7;j.-sulphonic  acid  (Kieselinsky, 
A.  180,  108).     Deliquescent  plates.— AgA'.— 
KA'. —  CaA'„. — BaA'.,  2aq. — CuA'„  5aq. 

Chloride  C,H,C1(S0.,C1).  Oil. 

^  »i  irfe  C„H,C1(S0,NH,):  [148°];  plates. 

Chloro-benzenejj-sulphonic  acidC1.H1Cl.SO3H 
[1:4].  Formed  by  sulphonating  chloro-benzene 
(Otto  a.  Brummer,  A.  143,  102  ;  Lindow  a.  Otto, 
Z.  [2]  4,39  ;  Glutz,  A.  143,  184).  Also  by  the 
same  method  as  the  two  preceding  acids  (Goslich, 
A.  180,  106).  Deliquescent  needles  or  jjrisms. 
Potash-fusion  gives  resorcin  (Oppenheim  a.  Vogt, 
A.  Suppl.  6,  376).  The  Na  salt  fused  with  KCN 
gives  terephthalonitrile  C,.H,(CN)„. 

Salts.  —  NaA'aq.-  KA'.— AgA'.— CaA'^lJaq. 
— BaA'o  2aq.— PbA',  2aq.— CuA',  5aq. 

Chloride  C  H,C1.S0.,C1.  [53°]. 


Bromide  C,H,Gl.SO„Br.  [53°]. 

Amide  C„H,CLSO.,NH,.  [144°]. 

Anilide  C,H4Cl.S0.,NPhH.  [104°].  Needles 
(Wallach  a.  Huth,  B.  9,  426). 

Di-chloro-benzene  sulphonic  acid 
C„H3C1„(S03H)  [l:2:;r].  Fromo-di-chloro-benzene 
and  fuming  H.SO^  at  210'  (Beilstein  a.Kurbatoff, 
A.  176,- 41;  182,  94).-CaA'2  2aq.— BaA'2  2aq.— 
PbA'„  2aq. 

Di-chloro-benzene  sulphonic  acid 
C|;H,C1.,(S03H)  [l:3:a;].  From 7«-di-chloro -benzene 
and  fuming  H,S0,at235°  (B.  a.  K.).— CaA'2  2aq. 
— BaA'2  aq. — PbA'2  3aq. 

Di-chloro-benzene  sulphonic  acid 
C,H3CL(S03H)  [l:4:a;J.  Fromp-di-chloro-benzene 
and  vapours  of  SO3  (Lesimple,  Z.  [2]  4,  226). 
Cone.  H.SO4  has  no  action  even  at  210°  (B.  a.  K.). 
Trimetric  prisms  (from  water). — NHjA'aq: 
needles,  m.  sol. water. — KA'aq.— AgA'.— NaA'aq: 
six-sided  tablets. — MgA'.,6aq. — BaA'2  :  laminse. 
—PbA',  3aq. 

Tri-chloro-benzene  sulphonic  acid 
C6H,Cl3(SO,H)  [1:3:4:6?].     From  M-tri-ehloro- 
benzene  and  fuming  H.,SOj  (Beilstein  a.  Kurba- 
toff,  A.    192,    231).— CaA'.,  2aq.— BaA',  2aq.— 
PbA',  2aq. 

CHLORO-BENZENE  THIO-SULPHONIC 
ACID.     Chloro-phenyl  ether  C,„H„C1.,S.,0.. 

1.  e.  C„H,C1.S0,.S.C„H,C1.  [138°].  From  chloro- 
benzene  sulphinic  acid  and  water  at  130°  (Otto, 

A.  145,  323).  Small,  four-sided,  trimetric 
columns  (from  alcohol).  Eeduced  by  zinc  and 
H2SO4  to  chloro-phenyl  mercaptan. 

'  DI-CHLOaO-BENZIDINE  v.  Di-chloeo-di- 

AMIDO-DIPHENYL. 

CHLORO-BENZIL  or  Benzil  chloride  v.  Ben- 
ziLic  ACID,  Ixcaction  5. 

CHLORO-BENZO-TRICHLORIDE  v.  Tetha- 

CHLOBO -TOLUENE . 

0-CHLORO-BENZOIC  ACID  C-H,C10.,  i.e. 
C,H,C1(C0,H)  [1:2].  Mol.  w.  1561  [i37°].  S.-114 
at  0°.  Electrical  conductivity  :  Ostwald  (/.  jjr. 
[2]  32,  349). 

Formation. — 1.  From  salicylic  acid  (1  mol.) 
and  PCI5  (2  mols.) ;  the  mixture  is  distilled  and 
the  portion  (above  258°)  containing  C.HjCl.COCl 
is  decomposed  by  water  (Chiozza,  A.  Gh.  [3]  36, 
102  ;  Kolbe  a.  Lautemann,  A.  115, 184;  Beilstein 
a.  Eeichenbach,  A.  132,  311 ;  Hiibner,  Z.  1870, 
293  ;  A.  147,  263  ;  Wilkins  a.  Back,  A.  222,  192). 

2.  By  boiling  o-chloro-toluene  with  dilute 
KMnO,,  (Emmerling,  B.  8,  880).— 3.  By  heating 
7)j-chloro-nitro-benzene  with  alcoholic  KCy  at 
260°  (Eichter,  B.  4,  463). 

Properties. — Large  needles.  Melts  under 
water.  V.  sol.  hot  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
Gives  a  yellow  pp.  in  neutral  solutions  with 
Fe,Cl„. 

Reactions. — 1.  Soda-fusion  gives  about  equal 
quantities  of  0-  and  7;i-oxy-benzoic  acids  (Ost, 
J.pr.-  [2]  11,  385). — 2.  In  hot  aqueous  solution 
it  is  reduced  to  benzoic  acid  by  sodium-amalgam. 
Benzoic  acid  so  prepared  was  called  '  salylio  ' 
acid  until  Beilstein  a.  Schlun  {A..  133,  239) 
showed  it  to  be  ordinary  benzoic  acid  contami- 
nated with  a  non-volatile  substance  which  inter- 
fered with  its  crystallisation. — 3.  Fusion  with 
sodium  formate  gives  benzoic  acid  (V.  Meyer, 

B.  3,  363 ;  4,  259). 

Salts.— BaA'2  Saq.-BaA'o.  S.  31  at  18'5°.— 
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CaA'.>  2aq  :  v.  sol.  water  ;  v.  si.  sol.  alcohol. — 
AgA';  scales  (irom  boiling  water). 

Ethyl  ether  BtA'.  (c.  240 -)  (Kelcule,  Ei'ii. 
cldm.  pu7'e,  1861,  308). 

Chloride  C,H,C1.C0C1.  (c.  2.37°). 

Amide  C,H,C1.C0NH. :  [139°];  needles; 
V.  si.  sol.  cold  water ;  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

Anilide  C,H,Cl.CONPhH  :  [114°]  ;  needles. 

p-Nitro-anilide  C„H.,Cl.CO.NH.C,HjNO, : 
[180'^] ;  from  the  anihde  and  HNO,  (Wilkins  a. 
Back,  .4.  222,  192). 

p-Toliude  C.,H,C1.C0.NHC,H,(CH;,):  [131°]; 
colourless  crystals ;  sol.  alcohol,  nearly  insol. 
water  (Schreib,  B.  13,  406). 

'Ill  -  N  itr  0  -p  -tolu  id  e 
C,H,C1.C0.NHC„H3(CH,)(N0„) :  [139°] ;  yellowish 
crystals  ;  sol.  acetic  acid,  si.  sol.  alcohol,  insol. 
water.    Pre^jared  by  nitration  of  thejj-toluide. 

Di-nitro-p-toluide 
C„H,C1.C0.NH0,.H,(CH,)(N0,),(?) :  [228°];  col- 
ourless crystals.    Si.  sol.  alcohol,  v.  sol.  acetic 
acid  and  chloroform.    Prepared  by  further  ni- 
tration of  the  mono-nitro-  compound. 

Tri-nitro-p-toluide  C,,H,,N ,0,01:  [239°] ; 
colourless  crystals.  Prepared  by  still  further 
nitration  of  the  above. 

m  -  A 111  ido-p-tol  uida 
C,Hp.C0.NH0,;K,(0H3)(NH,)  :  [153°];  colour- 
less crystals ;  sol.  alcohol.    Prepared  by  reduc- 
tion of  the  7K-nitro-_2>toluide.— B'HCl.— B'HNO^. 

B  cnsoylamido  -p  -toluide 
C,,H,Cl.C0.NHC„H3(CH,)(NHBz):  [178°];  colour- 
less needles,  si.  sol.  alcohol. 

Nitrite  C|^H,C1.CN.  o-Chloro-cijano-bcnz- 
ene.  [43°].  (232°).  From  the  amide  and  PCl^j 
or  P.,Sy  Also  from  the  amide  or  nitrile  of  sali- 
cylic acid  by  the  action  of  PClj  (Henry,  B.  2, 
492).  Long  needles:  si.  sol.  boiling  water:  m. 
sol.  alcohol  and  other. 

7;i-Ch]oro -benzoic  acid  C,H.,C1.C0,H  [1:3]. 
[153°].  S. -035  at  0°.  Electrical  conductivitij  : 
Ostwald,  J.  pr.  [2]  32,  349. 

Formation.  —  1.  By  chlorinating  benzoic  acid 
by  treatment  with  chlorine,  with  HCl  and 
KClOj,  or  with  a  boiling  solution  of  bleaching 
powder  (Herzog,  N.  Br.  Arch.  23,  15 ;  Schar- 
ling,  4.  41,  49;  42,  268;  Stenhouse,  A.  55,  1; 
Field,  ^.  65,  55;  Otto,  A.  122,  157;  Hiibner  a. 
Weiss,  B.  6,  175). — 2.  From  7)i-amido-benzoic 
acid  by  the  diazo-  reaction. — 3.  By  distilling  di- 
sulpho-benzoic  acid  (1  mol.)  with  PCI.  (2  mols.) 
and  treating  the  resulting  7/i-chloro-benzoyl 
chloride  with  water  (Limpricht  a.  Uslar,  A.  102, 
259). — 4.  By  oxidation  of  7K-chloro-toluene  with 
chromic  acid  mixture  (Wroblewsky,  A.  108, 
200). — 5.  From  p-chloro-nitro-benzene  and  KCy 
at  200°  (Eichter,  B.  4,  463).— 6.  From  s-chloro- 
amido-benzoic  acid  by  removing  NHo  by  the 
diazo-  reaction  (Hiibner,  A.  222,  91). 

Properties.— Jjong  needles  or  small  prisms. 
Does  not  melt  under  water. 

Reactions. — 1.  Sodium  amalgam  reduces  it 
to  benzoic  acid  (Beilsteina.Eeichenbacli,  ^4. 132, 
315). — 2.  Potos/i.-/i<sio)!. gives  7;t-oxy-benzoic  acid 
(Dembey,  A.  148,  222). 

Salts.— CaA'o  3aq :  small  needles.  S.  1-21 
at  12°. — BaA'.,  4aq :  small  needles. — AgA'. 

Ethyl  ether  C,B.,C\.CO.M:  (245  );  liquid. 

Chloride  C,.H ,01.0001 :'  (225°) ;  liquid. 

^muZe  0  n.Cl.CONH,,:  [133°];  needles. 

Nitri  le  C,H,C1.CN  :  [39"].  Formed  by  dis- 


tilling «i-sulplio-benzamide  with  POL  (Limpricht 
a.  Uslar,  A.  106,  35).  Also  from  the  nitrile  of 
7«-amido-benzoie  acid  by  displacement  of  NHo 
by  01  (Griess,  B.  2,  370).  Needles  ;  insol.  water' 
Volatile  with  steam. 

Ij-CMoro-benzoic  acid  C„H,01.C0.,H  [1:4]. 
Chloro-dracijlic  acid.  [236°].  S.  -019.  Electrical 
conductivitij :  Ostwald,  J.pr.  [2]  32,  349. 

Formation. — 1.  From  j5-amido-benzoic  acid 
by  diazo- reaction  (Wilbrand  a.  Beilstein,  A.  128, 
2.57  ;  Beilstein  a.  Schlun,  A.  133,  242).— 2.  By 
oxidation  of  |:)-chloro-toluene  with  CrO.,  (Beil- 
stein a.  Geitner,  A.  139,  336)  or  dilute  KMnO^ 
(Emmerling,  B.  8,880).— 3.  Fromchloro-benzene, 
diluteH,S0„andMn0,,(CarlMiiller,2'.[2]  5, 137). 

Properties.— 'Saddles,  (by  sublimation) ;  v.  si. 
sol.  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Sodium 
amalgam  reduces  it  to  benzoic  acid  (Hartniann, 
J.pr.  [2]  12,  204). 

Salts.— BaA'.,  4aq.— CaA'.,  3aq.— AgA'. 

Me  thijlethe r  MeA' :  [42 ^] ;  needles. 

Cldoride  0„H,01.000L  [222^]. 

^7H  ifZc  0„H,01.00NH. :  [170°];  needles. 

Anilide  O.H.Cl.OONPhll  :  [194°];  needles. 

Di-chloro-benzoic  acid  0,H,01„(00..H)  [0:2:1]. 
Mol.  w.  191.  [120-5''].  Formed,'  tog'ether  with 
the  two  isomerides  [156°]  and  [201  ],  by  the  ac- 
tion of  water  on  crude  ijenta-chloro-toluene 
C„H301,.0C1.,  at  200°  (Schultz,  A.  187,  269). 
Slender  needles  ;  volatile  with  steam. 

Salts.  — KA'  5aq.— NHjA'  aq.-  BaA'..  S-laq. 
S.  (of  BaA'.,  in  alcohol)  3-8  at  4°.— ZnA'.,  l?,a'(i. 

C/iio-ri(Ze  0„H,01.,.00C1:  (244°);  liquid. 

Amide  G,B..,G\.,.Cm'a.,:  [106°];  needles. 

Bi-cMoro-benzoic  acid  0,H,01.,00.,H  [2:5:1]. 
[156°].    (301°).    S.  -0850  at  14°. ' 

Formation. — 1.  From  chloro-nitro-benzoic 
acid  [164°]  by  reduction  and  displacement  of 
NH„  by  01  by  means  of  the  diazo-  reaction 
(Wiikens  a.  Back,  A.  222,  201).— 2.  From  crude 
penta-chloro-toluene  0^H,01„.C01.„  together  with 
the  acids  [126-5°]  and  [201°]  (Schultz,  A.  187, 
268). — 3.  By  chlorinating  o-chloro-benzoic  acid 
in  presence  of  SbOl^  (Beilstein,  A.  179,  280). 
Occurs  also  among  products  of  chlorination  of 
benzoic  acid. — 4.  By  oxidising  (6,  3,  l)-di-cliloro- 
ethyl-benzene  with  chromic  mixture  (Istrati,  -1. 
Ch.  [6]  6,  479).— 5.  From  0,H,Me01,>  [1:2:5]  and 
dilute  HNO.,  (Lellmann  a.  Klotz,  A.  231,  319). 

Needles  (from  water) ;  slightly  volatile  with 
steam.  Heated  with  dilute  H.SO,,  at  220°  it  gives 
00.,  and  2'-dichloro-benzene. — BaA'.,3aq.  S.  (of 
BaA'.,)  2-5  at  14-4°.- CaA'., 2aq.  —  PbA'.,aq. - 
CuA',,2aq  (B.).— OuA',aq  (I.).— FeA'.,.— KA' 2aq. 
NH|A':  slender  needles. — AgA'. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA.'.  (271°  i.V.).  S.G.  a  1-328. 

Amide  CJI^Ch.CO'^^Rr.  [15.3°];  needles  (B.). 

Anilide:  [240  ']  ;  prisms  (from  benzene). 

Di-chloro-benzoic  acid  0,  H,,Ch(CO„H)  [3:2:1]. 
[156°]  (0.)  ;  [160°]  (S.).  Formed,  together  with 
the  isomeride  [201°],  by  chlorination  of  benzoic 
acid  (Glaus,  B.  5,  658  ;  6,  721 ;  8,  948 ;  20, 
1621).  Formed  also  by  oxidising  c-di-chloro- 
toluene  with  KMnO,  (Seelig,  A.  237,  162).  Not 
affected  by  dilute  H,,SO,  at  220°.  Distillation 
over  lime  gives  o-di-chloro-benzene.  Not  decom- 
posed by  cone.  K.SO^  at  300°.— BaA'.,  3aq.  S.  8 
at  28°. 

Di-chloro-benzoic  acid  C,H3C1.,(C0.,H)  [4:2:1]. 
[158°].  From  C,H,MeOL,  [1:2:4]  and  dilute 
HNO,  (Lellmann  a.  Kiol/,,  -1.  231,  315). 
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CIILOHO-BENZOIO  ACID. 


Salt.-BaA'„  Siaq. 

Di-chloro-benzoic  acid  C,H,C1.,(C0.,H)  [3:5:1]. 
[182°].  From  C.H.MeCI,  and'  dilute  HNO, 
(Lellmann  a.  Klotz,  A.  231,  321).  Needles  (from 
dilute  alcohol).    May  be  sublimed. 

Di-chloro-benzoic  acid  C,H3(C0.,H)C1.,  [4:3:1]. 
[201°]. 

Formation. — 1.  A  product  of  the  chlorination 
of  benzoic  acid  (Beilstein  a.  Kuhlberg,  A.  152, 
232  ;  179,  291).^2.  From  chloro-sulpho-benzoic 
acid  and  PCI,  (Otto,  A.  123,  226).-  3.  By  oxida- 
tion of  C,H,C1„.CH3  or  C,H3C1„.CH.,C1 ;  or  by 
heating  C„H.,Cl,.CCl3  with  water  at  200^  (B.  a.  K.). 
4.  Fromp-chloro-benzoic  acid  and  SbCl,  at  200° 
(B.). — 5.  From  chlorinated  ^j-oxy-benzoic  acid 
and  PCI,  (Lossner,  J.  pr.  [2]  13,  433).— 6.  From 
C.HjMeCl,,  [1:3:4]  by  dilute  HNO3  (Lellmann  a. 
Klotz,  A.  231,  313). 

Properties.  —  Very  slender  needles  (from 
water) ;  volatile  with  steam. 

Salts.— CaA'„3aq.—BaA'.,4aq.  S.  1-1  at  18°. 

Etlnjl  ether  EtA':  (263°);  liquid. 

Chloride  GJIfih.COGl:  (242°);  liquid. 

Amide  C.H.fih.Cb'NIL.,:  [133°];  needles. 

Tri  -  chloro  -  benzoic  acid  C^H,,G1,(C0,,H) 
[6:3:2:1].  [c.  80'^].  From  the  corresponding 
aldehyde  and  KMnO,  (Seelig,  A.  237,  150). 
Needles,  v.  sol.  water. 

Tri  -  chloro  -  benzoic  acid  C„H,Cl3(C0.,H) 
[4:3:2:1].  Mol.  w.  225^.  [129°].  From  the 
corresponding  (4,  3,  2,  l)-tri-chloro-benzoic  alde- 
hyde by  KMnO^  (Seelig,  A.  237,  150).  Needles  ; 
m.  sol.  water. 

Tri  -  chloro  -  benzoic  acid  C^H  ,Cl3(C0.,H) 
[5:4:2:1].  [163°].  From  s-tri-chloro-toluene' by 
oxidation  with  chromic  acid  mixture  (.Jannasch, 
A.  142,  301).  Formed  also  by  boiling  benzoic 
acid  with  water  and  bleacliing-powder  for  a  long 
time ;  and  by  heating  CsH.Clj.CCL,  with  water 
at  260°  (Beilstein  a.  Kuhlberg,  A.  152,  234). 
Slender  needles  (from  water  or  by  sublimation) ; 
V.  si.  sol.  cold  water. 

Salts.— NH  ,A'.  —  CaA'2  2aq.  —  BaA',  7aq.  — 
SrA',  4aq. 

Ethijl  ether  EtA':  [65°];  needles. 

Chloride  C,H.,Cl3.C0Cl.    [41°].  (272°). 

Amide  C,H.,Cl3.C0NH, :  [168°];  needles. 

Tri  -  chloro  -  benzoic  acid  CaH,>Gl3(C02H) 
[5:4:3:1].  [203°]. 

Formation. — 1.  From  di-nitro-jj-amido-ben- 
zoic  acid  and  fuming  HCl  at  210°  (Salkowski, 
A.  163,  28). — 2.  From  crude  hexa-chloro-toluene 
C„H.,Cl3.CCl3  and  NaOH  (Glaus  a.  Biicher,  B.  20, 
1626'). 

Properties. — Slender  needles  (from  dilute  al- 
cohol or  by  sublimation). 

Salts. — AgA'. — BaA'.^ 4aq. —  CaA'.,  6aq. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA':  [86°];  slender  needles 
(S.). 

Chloride  G,H.,C1.,.C0C1.    [36°]  (S.). 

Aviide  C,jH.,Gl3.G0NH„.    [176°]  (S.). 

c-Tetra-cblor'o-benzoic  'acid  G,iHGl,(GO„H). 
[165°].  Formed  by  chlorination  of  the  di-chloro- 
benzoic  acids  melting  at  [201°]  and  [156°] 
(Glaus)  by  heating  with  MnO„  and  fuming  HGl 
at  190°  (Glaus  a.  Biicher,  B'  20,  1626).  Also 
from  di-chloro-benzoic  acid  [156°]  and  SbCl^  at 
230°  (Beilstein,  A.  179,  286).— BaA'„  4aq  (B.).— 
BaA'2  3iaq  (C.). 

Tetfa-chloro-benzoic  acid  C,;HC1|(G0  ,H) 
[5:4:3:2:1].    [186°].    Prepared  by  heating  tetra- 


chloro-phthalic  acid  with  acetic  acid  (2  or  3  pts.) 
at  300°  for  3  or  4  hours  (Tust,  B.  20,  2439  ; 
21,  1532.)  Long  colourless  needles.  V.  sol. 
alcohol  and  ether,  v.  si.  sol.  water. 

Salts . — A'jCa  4aq  :  long  colourless  needles  ; 
m.  sol.  hot  water. — A!. flu  3|aq. — ^BaA'2  3^aq. 

Ethyl  ether  A'Et:  [35°];  long  colourless 
needles.  ' 

Tetra-chloro-benzoic  acid  C,.HC1,(G0.,H) 
[6:4:3:2:1]?  [186°].  From  hepta-ch'loro-toluene 
CHClj.GCL,  and  water  at  280°  (Beilstein  a.  Kuhl- 
berg, A.  152,  245). 

Penta-chloro-benzoicacidG^Gl-,(G02H).  [200°]. 
Formed  by  chlorination  of  the  di-chloro-benzoic 
acids  [201°]  and  [156°]  with  MnO,  and  HGIAq 
at  190°  (G.  a.  B.). — BaA'2  4aq:  stellate  groups  of 
needles. 

Nitrile  Cfl\-XC]^).  [210°].  Formed  by  ex- 
haustive chlorination  of  benzonitrile  with  SbClj 
(Merz  a.  Weith,  B.  16,  2885).  Colourless  needles. 
Sublimable.  V.  sol.  hot  alcohol,  chloroform, 
and  GS^,  si.  sol.  cold  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is 
very  stable  towards  HGl  at  high  temperatures. 
Alcoholic  NaOH  removes  all  its  chlorine  at  200°. 

o-CHLOEO- BENZOIC  ALDEHYDE  [2:1] 
C,H,CI.CHO.  (c.  215^).  S.G.  s  1-29.  Formed 
by  heating  tri-chloro-toluene  C^HiGl.GHCl,  (from 
salicylic  aldehyde  and  PCI5)  with  water  at  170° 
or  with  (y^p  pt.)  dry  oxalic  acid  at  130°  (Henry, 
B.  2,  135;'Anschiitz,  A.  226,  19).  Oil,  smelling 
of  almonds;  volatile  with  steam.  Forms  a 
crystalline  compound  with  NaHSOj. 

2>Chloro-benzoic  aldehyde  [4:1]  G^H^CLCHO. 
[48°].  (c.  212°).  Obtained  by  boiling 
GH^GLCHBr.  [48°]  (10  pts.)  with  lead  nitrate 
(4  pts.)  and  water  (100  pts.)  for  three  days,  in 
presence  of  CO.,  (Jackson  a.  White,  Am.  3,  31; 
N.Am.  A.  15,  '268;  B.  11,  1042).  Formed  by 
boiling  G,,H|G1.CH.^G1  with  aqueous  lead  nitrate. 
Formed  also  by  passing  chlorine  into  benzoic 
aldehyde  containing  iodine  (Beilstein  a.  Kuhl- 
berg, A.  147,  339).  Long  needles  ;  may  be  sub- 
limed. Sol.  alcohol,  ether,  GS.,,  and  HOAc,  si. 
sol.  water.  Absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air.  Forms 
a  crystalline  compound  with  NaHS03. 

Di-chloro-benzoic  aldehyde  C.HjGL.GHO 
[5:2:1].  [58°].  (230°-233°).  Preparatio'n  not 
given.  White  crystals.  On  oxidation  it  gives 
di-chloro-benzoic  acid  [152°]  (Gnehm,  B.  17, 
752). 

Di-chloro-benzoic  aldehyde  G^HaGL.CHG 
[6:2:1].  [68°].  Formed  by  heating 
G,H,,CI,.GHG1,,  with  water  at  200°  (Beilstein  a. 
Kuhlberg,  A.  152,  224).  Slender  needles  ;  vola- 
tile with  steam  ;  si.  sol.  hot  water.  Attacks  the 
eyes.  Combines  with  NaHSOj.  Oxidises  to 
di-chloro-benzoic  acid  [128°]. 

(j8) -Di-chloro-benzoic  aldehyde 
G,H3Gl2.CHO  [4:2:1].  [71°].  (c.  233°).  Formed 
by  the  action  of  cone.  H,SO,  on  C,;H3CL.GHC1.,. 
The  aldehyde  is  separated  by  means  of  the 
double  compound  with  sodium  bisulphite  (See- 
lig, A.  237,  167).  White  needles  (from  alcohol). 
Oxidation  with  permanganate  yields  (^)-dichloro- 
benzoic  acid  [158°].  When  heated  with  Ac.,0 
and  NaOAc  it  forms  (/3)-di-chloro-cinnamic  acid 
[228°]. 

Tri-chloro-benzoic  aldehyde  C,H,Cl3.GH0 
[113°].  Formed  by  heating  C,H.,Cl3.CHGl2 
(281°)  with  water  at  250'  (B.  a.  K. ;  Seelig,  B. 
18,  420;  A.  237,  148).    Very  slender  needles; 
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insol.  boiling  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol ;  volatile  with 
steam.  Cone.  H,,SO|  and  KNO^  form  tri-chloro- 
nitro-benzoic  acid  [2'2'2''^]  and  an  aldehyde  [124'^]. 

Tri-chloro-benzoic  aldehyde  C,,H„C1,.CH0 
[4:3:2:1].  [90=].  From  penta-chloro-toluene 
C„H,CI,.CHC1,  [84°]  (Seelig).  Gives  on  oxidation 
tri-chloro-benzoic  acid  [129°]. 

CHLORO-BENZONITRILE    v.  Niteile  op 

ClILORO-BEXZnrC  ACID. 

CHLORO-BENZOPHENONEC„H,C1.CO.C„H-,. 

Plieniilcldoro-phemjl  ketone.  [7G°].  (above  300°). 
rom  ehloro-benzene,  benzoic  acid,  and  P..O5 
Kollarits  a.  Merz,  B.  6,  547).  Flat  needles 
(from  ether-alcohol) ;  v.  sol.  ether,  si.  sol.  cold 
alcohol  and  ligroin. 

CHLORO-o-BENZOYL-BENZOIC  ACID 
C,,H,,C103i.e.  C„H-,.C0.C„H,C1(C0,H)  [2;4or5:l]. 
Chloro-bcmophcnonc  carboxylic  acid.  [171°]. 
From  chloro-phthalic  anhydride  [97°],  benzene, 
and  A1,,C1„  (Grrebe  a.  Ree,  C.  J.  49,  531  ;  A.  2:i3, 
239).  Minute  monoclinic  prisms;  v.  sol.  ether 
and  alcohol,  si.  sol.  CS._,,  v.  si.  sol.  light  petro- 
leum. Cone.  H.^SO,,  converts  it  into  chloro-anthra- 
quinone  [204°]. 

Di-chloro-o-benzoyl-benzoic  acid 

0.  ,H,.CO.C,iH,Cl,.C(),,H.  [159='].  From  (/3)-di- 
chloro-phthalic  anhydride  [150°] ,  benzene,  and 
ALCls  (Le  Eoyer,  A.  238,  356).  Needles  (from 
dilute  alcohol). 

Tetra-chloro-o-benzoyl-beiizoic  acid 
C,,H,C1,03  i.e.  C„H,.C0.C„C1,.C0,,H.  [200°]. 
From  tetra-chloro-phthalic  anhydride,  benzene, 
and  A1,C1„  (Kircher,  A.  238,  338).  White  needles ; 
si.  sol.  cold  benzene,  v.  e.  sol.  alcohol,  insol. 
water.    Cannot  be  distilled  or  sublimed. 

Reactions. — 1.  Socla-fus ion  gives  benzoic  acid. 
2.  H.^SO,,  and  PClj  give  tetra-chloro-anthra- 
quinone. — 3.  HI  gives  tetra-chloro-benzyl-ben- 
zoic  acid. 

Salts.— NaA'4aq.  S.  1-7  at  20°.— KA'  l|aq. 
— CuA'.,  2aq.— CuA'.,CuO. 

Ethers:  EtA'  [90°].— MeA'  [92°]. 

Chloride  [183°].  Needles. 

CHLORO-BENZOYL  CHLORIDE  v.  Chloride 
of  Chluko-benzoic  acid. 

CHLORO-DIBENZYl  v.  CiiLORo-Di-poEsyL- 

ETHANE. 

^j-CHLORO-BENZYL  ACETATE  C^H^ClOs 

1,  e.  [4:1]  C,  H,,Cl.CH„.OAc.  (240°).  From 
C„H,C1.CH.,C1  and  KOAc  in  boiling  alcohol 
(Beilstein  a".  Kuhlberg,  A.  147,  344). 

Di-chloro-benzyl  acetate  C|iH.)Cl,.CH.,OAc. 
(259°).  Simihxrly  prepared  from  C,.H,,C1„.CH.,C1 
(B.  a.  K.). 

CHLORO-BENZYL-ACETO-ACETIC  ETHER 

C,J1,,C103  i.e.  CH;,.CO.CH(CHCirh).CO,Et(?) 
[41°].  Formed,  together  with  an  isomeride  [72°] 
possibly  CH,.CO.CCl(CH,,Ph).CO.,Et,  by  mixing 
aoeto-acetic  ether  with  benzoic  aldehyde  and 
saturating  with  HCl  {v.  vol.  i.  p.  24). 

^>CHLORO-BENZYL  ALCOHOL  C  H.CIO  i.e. 
C,H,C1.CH,0H.  [66"]  (B.  a.  K.)  ;  [71°]  (.j.  a.  F.). 
Obtained  by  heating  j:i-chloro-benzyl  acetate  {v. 
supra)  with  alcoholic  NH,,  at  160  (Beilstein  a. 
Kuhlberg,  A.  147,  344  ;  Neuhof,  Z.  [2]  3,  467). 
1  repared  by  boiling  p-chloro-benzyl  chloride 
C„H,C1.GH^,C1  with  water  (Jackson  a.  Field,  Am. 

2,  S8  ;  P.  Am.  A.  14,  56).  Needles  (by  sublima- 
tion or  from  water)  :  may  be  distilled.  Sol.  hot 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Chromic  mixture 
oxidises  it  to_p-chloro-benzoic  acid  [233°]. 


Di-chloro-benzyl  alcohol  C,,H,C1,,.CH,0H. 
[77°].  From  the  acetate  (v.  suj)ra)  by  heating 
with  alcoholic  ammonia  at  180°  (B.  a.  K.). 
Needles  ;  v.  si.  sol.  water. 

Tri-chloro-benzyl  alcohol  C„H,C1,.CH,0H. 
From  tri-chloro-benzyl  chloride  C„]3._,C1.,.CH  ,C1 
and  alcoholic  KOAc  at  150°.  Crystalline  (Beil- 
stein a.  Kuhlberg,  A.  152,  241). 

Tetra-chloro-benzyi  alcohol  C.HClvCH.OH. 
From  C„HC1,.CH,,C1,  alcohol,  and  KOAc  at  180°  ; 
crystalHsed  from  water  (B.  a.  K.). 

Penta-chloro-benzyl  alcohol  CuCL.CH.OH. 
[193°].  From  C„C1,,.CH,,C1,  alcohol,  and  KOAc 
at  200°  (B.  a.  K.).  White  needles  (from  benzene- 
alcohol)  ;  insol.  water,  si.  sol.  boiling  alcohol. 

p-CHLORO-BENZYLAMINE  C-H,C1N  i.e. 
[4:1]  C„H,C1.CH,XH,.  ^)-Chloro-benzyl  chloride 
(1  vol.)  heated  with  alcoholic  ammonia  (2  vols.) 
atlOO°forms(C,H,Cl.CH..)NH,.,(C,H,Cl.CH..).,NH 
and  (C,iH|Cl.CH,,).,N.  Their  hydrochlorides  inay 
be  separated  by  crystallisation  from  alcohol 
(Berhn,  A.  151,  137  ;  Jackson  a.  Field,  Am.  2, 
94  ;  P.  Am.  A.  14,  56).  Colourless  oil ;  sol.  ether. 

Salts.—'^B'HCl  :  [241°];  narrow  plates,  sol. 
water  and  alcohol. — B'.Jl.J?tCl^ :  yellow  needles. 
''B'HBr:  [230°];  decomposed  by  melting. — 
''B'.jH^CO., :  [115°] ;  plates  (from  water)  or  needles 
(from  alcohol). 

Di-jj-chloro-di-benzyl-amine 
(C„H,C1.CH,),NH.    [29"].    From  chloro-benzyl 
bromide  and  alcoholic  NH„  (Jackson  a.  Field, 
Am.  2,  90;  B.  11,  904).    White  blades;  insol. 
water,  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  and  CS,. 

Salts.— B'HCl:  [288°];  plates,  sol.  water 
and  alcohol,  insol.  ether. — B'^HoPtClg :  yellow 
scales,  si.  sol.  boiling  water,  insol.  alcohol. — 
B'HBr :  [280°-290°],  melting  with  decomposition. 
Scales,  si.  sol.  water,  insol.  ether. 

(/3)-Di-chloro-di-benzyl-amine 
(C,,H,C1.CH,,),NH.  This  base  occurs,  together 
with  the  two  following,  among  the  products  of 
the  action  of  alcoholic  NH.^  on  crude  chloro-benzyl 
chloride  (Berlin,  A.  161,' 141).— B'HCl :  [228°]. 
B'HBr  :  [224°].— B'HI :  [215°].  -B'HNO^:  [204°]. 

(7)  -Di-chloro-di-bei!  zyl-amine 
(C,H,C1.CH„),.NH.      Salts.— B'HCl:  [220°].— 
B'HBr:     [212°].  —  B'HI :     [187°].  —  B'HNO^: 
[193°]. 

(S)-Di-chloro-di-benzyl-amine 

(C,H,C1.CH„)„NH.  Salts.— B'HCl  :  [222°].— 
B'HBr  :  [199°].  —  B'HI :  [218°].  —  E'lINO^ : 
[179^]. 

Tri-j)-chloro-tri-benzyI-amine 

(C„H,C1.CH,),N.  [79°].  From  jj-chloro-benzyl 
bromide  and  alcoholic  NH.,  (J.  a.  F.).  Needles  ; 
sol.  hot  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  and  CS.,. 

Salts.— B'HCl 2aq:  [196°].— B'  H.PtCl,,:  pale 
orange  plates,  insol.  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

TETRA-CHLORO-o-BENZYL-BENZOIC  ACID 
C„H,.CH.,.C„C1,.C0.,H.  Tctra-cJiloro-di-j-Jicnijl- 
victhane  cso-cnrhoxylic  acid.  [157°].  From 
C,  H,.CO.C,.Clj.CO.,H  and  cone.  HI  at  180°  (Kir- 
cher, A.  238,  343).  Hair-like  needles  (from  dilute 
alcohol).    Insol.  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol. 

S  a  It  s.— NaA'  4aq.— AgA'. 

CHLORO-BENZYL    BROMIDE    v.  Culoro- 

BRilMO-TOLUENE. 

CHLORO-BENZYL  CHLORIDE  v.  Di-culoro- 

TOLUENE. 

CHLORO-BENZYL  CYANIDE  v.  Nitrite  of 

CjiLORO-PHENyii-ACE'rlC  ACID. 
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CHLOHO-BENZYL  ETHYL  OXIDE. 


j>CHLORO-BENZYL  ETHYL  OXIDE 

C,H,,C1.CH,.0.C.,H-,.  (217°)  (Sintenis,  A.  161, 
335) ;  (215°-226°)  (Jackson  a.  White,  Am.  2, 170) ; 
(226°)  (Ei-rera,  G.  17,  206).  Prom  j>chloro- 
benzyl  chloride  (acetate  or  bromide)  and  alco- 
holic KOH  (Naquet,  A.  Suppl.  2,  251).  Liquid, 
with  fruity  odour  ;  decomposed  by  heating  above 
its  boiling-point  into  |:)-chloro-benzoio  aldehyde 
and  ethane  (E.). 

o-CHLOEO-BENZYLIDENE-ANIlINE 
CgHj.N:CCl.CjH-  Bcnzanilide  -  imide  -  chloride. 
[41°].  Formed  by  isomeric  change  of  the  first 
formed  oxim-chloride  (C^HJ.^CiNCl  by  the  action 
of  PCI5  or  POCI3  upon  benzophenone-oxim 
(C,H5)„C:N0H.  Colourless  rhombic  tables  (Beck- 
mann,  B.  19,  989). 

CHLOEO-BENZYLIDENE  CHLORIDE  v.  Tei- 

CHLOKO-TOLUENE. 

o-CHLOEO-BENZYLIDENE-MALONIC  ACID 

C,„H_C10,  i.e.  C,H,C1.CH:CH(C0,H)„.  [192°]. 
Formed  by  heating  malonic  acid  with  o-chloro- 
benzoic  aldehyde  and  HOAc  for  some  hours  at 
100°  (Stuart,  C.  J.  53,  141).  Decomposed  on 
melting  into  CO,  and  chloro-cinnamic  acid.  Boil- 
ing water  splits  it  up  into  o-chloro-benzoic  alde- 
hyde and  malonic  acid. 

a,-CHLORO-BENZYLIDENE-(a)-WAPHTHYL- 
AMINE  C.HjCChN.C.oH,.  [60°].  Frombenzoyl- 
(a)-naphthylamine  and  PCI5  (Just,  B.  19,  979). 

ai-ChIoro-beiizylidene-(/8)-naphthylamine. 
[68°].    Similarly  prepared  (J.).  Leaflets  ;  slowly 
converted  into   benzoyl-(/3)-naphthylamine  on 
exposure  to  the  air. 

CHLORO-BENZYLIDENE-PHTHALIMIDINE 
C,,H,„C1N0.  [232°].  From  benzylidene-phthal- 
imidine  and  PCI3  (Gabriel,  B.  18,  1260).  Needles 
(from  alcohol). 

w-CHLORO-BENZYLIDENE-o-TOLUIDINE 
C,.,H,,C1N  i.e.  C„H,Me.N:CCl.C,H5  Bcnzoyl-o- 
toluidine-imide-cliloride.  Formed  by  the  action 
of  PCI5  upon  benzoyl-o-toluidine.  Water  regene- 
rates benzoyl-p-toluidine.  The  compound  was 
not  obtained  in  a  pure  state.  With  sodio-malonic 
ether  it  gives  o-tolyl-/3-imido-benzyl-malonic 
ether  C,H,.C(NC,H,).CH(CO.,Et).,  (Just,  B.  19, 
982). 

t<)-Chloro-benzylidene-?;z,-toluidine 
C„H,oClN  i.e.  C„H^Me.N:CCl.C,H,.  Formed  by 
the  action  of  PCI.  ujoon  benzoyl-7;i-toluidine.  Not 
obtained  in  a  jjure  state.  By  the  action  of  sodio- 
malonic  ether  it  yields  w-tolyl-j8-imido-benzyl- 
malonic  ether  CsH3.C(NC,H,).CH(C02Et)2  (Just, 

B.  19,  983). 
oj-CMoro-beazylidene-p-toluidine 

C,  H,Me.N:CCl.C,H3.  [52°].  Formed  by  gently 
warming  benzoyl-^j-toluidine  with  PCL,.  Large 
clear  prismatic  crystals.  By  boiling  with  water 
or  alcohol  it  is  reconverted  into  the  benzoyl-^;- 
toluidine.  With  jo-toluidine  it  yields  di-p-tolyl- 
benzamidineC6H,.C(NC,H,)NHC,H;.  With  sodio- 
malonic  ether  it  gives  p-tolyl-i3-imido-benzyl- 
malonic  ether  CsH,..C(NC,H,Me).CH(CO„Et), 
(Just,  B.  19,  979). 

CHLORO-BENZYL-MALONIC  ETHER 
C,H3.CH,.CCl(C0„Et)2.  (305°).  S.G.  if  1-150. 
Prepared  by  the  action  of  benzyl  chloride  (26 
pts.)  on  chloro-malonic  ether  (38-8  pts.)  and 
NaOEt  (from  4-6  pts.  Na  and  70  pts.  alcohol) 
(Conrad,  A.  209,  243;  B.  13,  2159).  Liquid. 
Decomposed  by  KOH  into  alcohol,  iDeuzyl-tar- 


tronic  acid  CeH3.CHo.C(OH)(C02H).,,  and  a  little 
cinnamic  acid. 

Amide  CsH^C^CO.NHJ,.  (c.  80°).  White 
needles.  Sol.  alcohol,  insol.  water.  (Bischoff 
a.  Emmert,  B.  15,  1112). 

p-CHLORO-BENZYL  MERCAPTAN  C,H,C1S 
i.e.  [4:1]  C,H,C1.CH,.SH.  [20°]  (J.  a.  W.).  From 
p  -  ohloro  -  benzyl  bromide  (or  chloride)  and 
alcoholic  KHS  (Beilstein,  A.  116,  347;  147, 
346  ;  Jackson  a.  White,  Am.  2,  167  ;  P.  Am.  A. 
14,  312).  Nauseous  liquid  or  white  crystals. 
Mixes  with  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  and  OS,,. — 
(C,HjClS)2Hg :  from  the  mercaptan  and  ppd. 
HgO ;  needles  ;  insol.  water,  si.  sol.  ether  and 
alcohol. 

DI-j>CHL0R0-DI-3ENZYL  SULPHIDE 

C„H,,C1„S  i.e.  (C,H,C1.CH,),,S.  [42°].  From^;- 
chloro-benzyl  bromide  and  alcohoHc  Na„S  (Jack- 
son a.  White,  P.  Am.  A.  14,  312  ;  Am.' '2,  166  ; 

B.  13,  1217).  Thick  needles,  insol.  water,  v.  sol. 
alcohol,  ether,  benzene  and  CS,. 

Di-jj-cMoro-di-benzyl  disulphide  CnHijCL.Sj 
i.e.  (C,H.,C1.CH,),S2.  [59°].  From  p-chloro- 
benzyl  bromide  and  alcoholic  Na^Sj^J.  a.  W.). 
Flat  needles,  with  disagreeable  smell.  V.  sol. 
alcohol,  HOAc,  ligroin,  ether,  benzene,  and  CSj. 

p-CHLORO-BENZYL  SULPHOCYANIDE 

C,  H,C1.CH„S.CN.  [17°].  Prepared  by  boiling 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  |j-chloro-benzyl  bromide 
with  KCNS  (Jackson  a.  Field,  Am.  2,  91). 
White  flat  needles. 

DI-j>CHLORO-DI-BElfZYL-SULPHONE 
C,,H,„C1.,S0.,  i.e.  (C,H,C1.CH„).,S0.,.  [165°]. 
Formed,  together  with  CsH4Cl.CH,Sb.,H,  by  the 
action  of  K^SO.,  on  p-ehloro-benzyl  chloride 
(Henninger  a.  Vogt,  A.  166,  374).  Prepared  by 
oxidising  ^-chloro-benzyl  sulphide  with  CrO,, 
(Jackson  a.  White,  Am.  2,  167  ;  P.  Am.  A.  14, 
312).  Very  small  needles  (from  alcohol) ;  insol. 
water,  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  HOAc,  and  CS,. 

Isomerides  [149°]  and  [185°]  are  formed  when 
crude  chloro-benzyl  chloride  is  used  (H.  a.  V.). 

CHLORO-BENZYL   SULPHONIC    ACID  v. 

ChLOHO-TOLUEXB  SULPHONIC  ACID. 

DI-p-CHLORO-DI-BENZYL  DI-SULPHOX- 

IDE  (CeH,,Cl.CH,),S,0,.  [120°].  Obtained  by 
oxidising  di-^-chloro-di-benzyl  disulphide  with 
CrO.,  in  HOAc  (Jackson  a.  White,  Am.  2,  169  ; 
P.  Avi.  A.  14,  315).  Waxy  solid,  becoming 
crystalline ;  insol.  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and 
ether. 

DI  -  CHLORO  -  BETORCIN  C,Cl,Me,(OH),. 
[142°].  Prepared  by  adding  tetra-chloro-betor- 
cin  in  small  portions  to  boiling  hydrie  iodide 
(15  p.c).  Crystallised  from  light  pietroleum 
(50  pts.)  (Stenhouse  a.  Groves,  C.  J.  37,  395). 
Colourless  needles.   Sol.  CS,,  benzene  and  ether. 

Tetra-cMoro-betorcin  C,Cl2Me.,(0Cl),.  [109°].- 
Prepared  by  adding  a  solution  of  betorcin  to  a 
slight  excess  of  chlorine  hydrate  (ice  and  water 
saturated  with  CI).  The  crystals  which  sepa- 
rate after  12  hours  are  recrystallised  from  light 
XDetroleum.  The  yield  is  quantitative  (Stenhouse 
a.  Groves,  G.  J.  37,  399). 

Properties. — Large  white  prisms.  V.  sol. 
benzene  and  ether,  insol.  water. 

CHLORO-BROMAL    v.    Chloko  -  di  -  bromo- 

ACETIO  ALDEHYDE. 

CHLORO-BROMALIDE  CjHXljBr^Os.  [122°]. 
Colourless  prisms.  Formed  by  heating  di-chloro- 


CBLOtlO-BROMO-AOETONE. 
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bromo-acetic  aldehyde  with  H.,SO,,  (Jaeobsen  a. 
Neumeister,  B.  15,  GOO). 

CHLOEO-BROMANILIC   ACID   v.  Chloeo- 

BEOMO-DI-OXY-QniNONE. 

CHLORO-BROMO-ACETIC  ACID 

CHClBr.CO,H.  [201°].  Prepared  by  heating 
ehloro-acetic  acid  (1  moh)  with  bromine  (1  mol.) 
at  1(.;0°  (Cech  a.  Steiner,  B.  8,  1174).  Pungent 
liquid ;  attacks  the  skin.  Its  salts  are  v.  sol. 
water. 

Eihyl  ether  BtA'.  (c.  163°).  Smells  like 
peppermint;  partially  decomposed  on  boiling. 

^i/iide  CHClBr.CONH,:  [126°];  needles. 

Chloro-di- bromo-acetic  acid  CClBr.,.CO„H. 
[89°].  (23.S°).  Formed  by  oxidation  of  the  cor- 
responding aldehyde  with  HNO.,  (Neumeister, 
B.  15,  60.3).  Trimetric  plates  (fi-om  cone.  HNO.,). 
By  alkalis  it  is  split  up  into  00,^  and  chloro-di- 
bromo-methane. 

Salts. — KA'2aq:  glistening  soluble  prisms. 
— PbA'.,  aq,  sparingly  soluble  slender  needles. 

Ethyl  ether  A'Et :  (203°);  liquid. 

Amide  CClBr,.CONH,:  [127°] ;  small  trans- 
parent dimetric  tables  ;  v.  sol.  ether  and  chloro- 
form, si.  sol.  benzene  and  CS,,.  Formed  together 
with  CHClBr,  by  the  action  of  dry  NH.j  upon  di- 
chloro-tetra  -  bromo  -  acetone  CClBr,_,.CO.CClBr^ 
dissolved  in  ether  (Lew  a.  Jedlicka,  .B.  20, 
2320). 

Di-chloro -bromo -acetic  acid  CCL.Br.COjH. 
[64°].  (215°).  Formed  by  oxidation  of  the  cor- 
responding aldehyde  with  HNOj  (Neumeister, 
B.  15,  602).  Large  prisms.  V.  sol.  water  and 
alcohol.  By  boiling  with  alkalis  it  is  split  up 
into  di-chloro-bromo-methane  and  CO.,. 

Salts. — KA'3aq:  long  trimetric  prisms. — 
NaA'Saq:  large  tables,  sol.  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether.  —  "NH^A':  long  tine  needles. — PbA'^aq: 
sparingly  soluble  glistening  prisms. 

Ethyl  ether  A'Et:  (189°);  liquid. 

Amide  [139°];  (2.54°) ;  tables.  Sol.  alcohol 
and  ether ;  insol.  chloroform. 

CHLORO-DI-BROMO-ACETIC  ALDEHYDE 
CClBr,,.CHO.  ChJowhromal.  (149°).  S.G. 
2-2793.  Prepared  by  the  action  of  bromine  on 
chloro-acetal  CH,Cl.CH(OEt),.  Liquid.  By 
treatment  with  KOH  it  gives  chloro-di-bromo- 
methane  (.Jaeobsen  a.  Neumeister,  B.  15,  600). 

Hydrate  CCIBr,.CH(OH);.  Chlom-di- 
bromo-acetic  orthaldcJu/de.  [52°] ;  small  prisms. 

Alcoholate  CClBr,.CH(OH)(OEt) :  [46°]; 
long  needles. 

Combination  with  Acetamide  [158°]. 

Di-chloro-bromo-acetic  aldehyde  CCLBr.CHO. 
BroinocMoral.  (126°).  S.tl.  1-917"6.  Pre- 
pared by  the  action  of  bromine  on  di-chloro- 
acetal  CHCL.CH(OEt)„  (Jaeobsen  a.  Neumeister, 

B.  15,  600).  Colourless  pungent  liquid.  On 
heating  wdth  H„SO,  it  gives  bromocliloralide 

C,  H.,Cl,Br.,03  [122°]. 

Hydrate  CCl.,Br.CH(OH)„.  Di-chloro-bromo- 
acetic  orthaldehycle.  [51°].  Colourless  trime- 
tric plates.    Sol.  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

Alcoholate  CCl,Br.CH(OH)(OEt) :  [43°]; 
slender  needles. 

CHLOEO-BUOMO-ACETO-ACETIC  ETHER 
C.H^ClBrO;,.  From  chloro-accto-acetic  ether  and 
Br ;  or  from  bromo-aceto-acetic  ether  and  CI 
(Merves,  ^.  245,62).  OiL  NaOEt  gives  bromo- 
acetic  ether. 


'      Chloro-di-bromo-aceto-aoetic  ether 

C^H|;ClBr„0,.  From  di-bromo-aceto-acetic  ether 
and  CI  in  "diffused  daylight  (M.).  NaOEt  forms 
chloro-bromo-acetic  ether  (162°). 

Di-chlora-bromo-aceto-acetic  ether 
C,,HgCLBrO.~.  From  bromo-aceto-acetic  ether  and 
CI  (M-).    NaOEt  forms  di-chloro-acetic  ether. 

Di-chloro-di-bromc-aceto-acetic  ether 
C„H„Cl,Br,03  i.e.  CHBr,.CO.CCl,.CO,Et(?) 
S.G.  \'l  1-956.    Formed  by  bromination  of  di- 
chloro-aceto-acetic  ether.  Oil.  On  saponification 
by  heating  with  HCl  it  yields  di-chloro-di-bromo- 
acetone  (Conrad  a.  Guthzeit,  B.  16,  1551). 

CHLOEO-BRO  MO- ACETONE  CHaClBrO  i.e. 

O" 

A 

CH,Cl.CO.CH„Br  or    CH.Cl.CH.CHBr.  [35°|. 
(c.    179°).     Obtained    from  epichlorhydrin 
O 

A 

CH„C1.CH.CH,  by  treatment  with  HBr  and  oxi- 
dation of  the  resulting  CH.,Cl.CH(OH).CH.,Br 
(Theegarten,  B.  6,  897, 1276).'  Pungent  crystals, 
si.  sol.  water  ;  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Forms 
a  crystalline  compound  with  NaHSO.,  (Theegar- 
ten; cf.  Cloez,  A.  Ch.  [6]  9,  145). 

Chloro-tri-bromo-acetone  C,,H,,Br.,C10.  [50°]. 
Prepared  by  heating  dichloro-dibromo-acetone 
with  HBr  ;  or  dichlorhydrin  (1  mol.)  with  bro- 
mine (3  mols.)  and  water  at  110  (Claus  a.  Lind- 

I  horst,  B.  13,  1210).     Trimetric  prisms  :  a:bx 

!  =-7124:1:2. 

Chloro-tri-bromo-acetone  C)H.,ClBr30.  Tri- 
bromo-cpichlorhydrin.  Prepared  by  treating  epi- 
chlorhydrin (1  mol.)  with  bromine  (1  mol.)  at 
100°.  Pungent  liquid  ;  heavier  than  water  ;  can- 
not be  distilled  even  in  vacuo.  On  shaking  with 
water  it  forms  a  hydrate  C.iH„ClBr30  4aq  [55°] 
(Grimaux  a.  Adam,  Bl.  [2]  33',  257;  cf.  Cloez, 

A.  Ch.  [G]  9,  145). 
Chloro-tri-bromo-acetone     C,H,,CLBr.,0  i.e. 

CBr^.CO.CH.Cl.  (215°).  S.G.  2-27.  From  chloro- 
acetone  and  bromine  at  100°  (Cloez).  Pungent 
liquid.  Forms  hydrates  CjH^.ClBrjO  4aq  (from 
water)  and  CjH^ClBr.iO  aq  (from  alcohol).  Cold 
aqueous  ammonia  forms  bromoform  and  chloro- 
acetamidc. 

Di-chloro-di-bromo-acetone  C,H,,Cl.,Br.,0  i.e. 
0 

A 

CPIBrCl.CH.CBrCl  or  CHBrCl.CO.CHBrCl.  [-8°]. 
(135^)  at  40  mm.  From  di-chloro-acetone  (de- 
rived from  epichlorhydrin)  and  bromine  (Cloez). 
Does  not  combine  with  NaHSO:,.  With  water 
it  forms  long  prisms  of  the  hydrate 
C,H,Cl,,Br,0  4aq  [54°].  Docs  not  give  off  a 
chloro-bromo-methane  when  treated  with  am- 
monia. 

Di-chloro-di-bromo-acetone  C,H„Cl..Br,0  i.e. 
O 

A 

CBrXl.CH.CHCl  or  CBr.Cl.CO.CrLCl  (141°)  at 
20  mm.  Prepared  by  heating  dichlorhydrin 
(1  mol.)  with  bromine  (3  mols.)  and  i-  the  volume 
of  water  to  110°  until  the  colour  of"  the  Br  has 
gone ;  the  yield  is  theoretical  (Claus  a.  Lindhorst, 

B.  13,  1209  ;  cf.  Carius,  A.  155,  38 ;  Grimaux  a. 
Adam,  Bl.  [2]  32,  14 ;  Cloez,  loc.  cit.).  Forms  a 
hydrate  C3H,Cl,,Br,,0 4aq,  [56°],  (140°-150-)  at 
20mm.    Not  identical  with  the  preceding  (C). 
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CHLORO-BROMO-ACETONE. 


Di-chloro-di-bromo-acetone  CHClj.CO.CHBr.,. 

(120°)  at  25  mm.  Formed  by  the  action  of  bro- 
mine on  ordinary  di-chloro-acetone  orBarbaglia's 
di-ehloro-acetone  (170°)  (Cloez).  It  forms  un- 
stable hexagonal  tables  of  CaH^CloBr.^O  4aq.  Am- 
monia forms  no  chloro-bromo-methane.  HgCL 
gives  tetra-chloro-acetone. 

Di-chloro-di-bromo-acetone  CaHjCljBrjO  or 
CHCL.CO.CHBr,  (?)  Formed  by  heating  di- 
chloro-di-bromo-aoeto-acetic  ether  with  HCl 
(Conrad  a.  Guthzeit,  B.  16,  1552).  Colour- 
less pungent  liquid.  Forms  a  hydrate 
C3H,CLBr,0  4aq  crystallising  in  large  colourless 
six-sided  tables.  Is  perhaps  identical  with  the 
preceding. 

Di-chloro-tetra-bromo-aeetone 
CClBrj.CO.CClBr.,.  [79°].  Formed  by  the  action 
of  bromine  upon  j3-di-chloro-^)-di-oxy-quinone 
(chloranilic  acid)  C„C1.^(0H)„0,,.  Transparent 
monoclinic  crystals  (from  acetic  acid).  Heated 
with  baryta- water  it  yields  chloro-di-bromo-me- 
thane  CHClBr,.  Dry  NH^  gas  converts  it  into 
chloro-di  -  bromo  -  acetamide  CGlBr.CONHo  and 
chloro-di-bromo-methane.  With  phenyl-hydra- 
zine it  gives  a  mixture  of  chloro-  and  bromo- 
benzene  (Levy  a.  Jedlicka,  B.  20,  2319;  c/.  Sten- 
house,  A.  Suppl.  8,  17). 

Tri-chloro-bromo-acetone  CiH.CljBrO  i.e. 
CClj.CO.CHjBr.  (190°).  Fromtri-chloro-acetone 
and  bromine  at  100°.  Very  hygroscopic,  forming 
hexagonal  tables  of  the  hydrate  C.^H^CliBrO  4aq 
[48°].  With  ammonia  it  forms  chloroform  and 
bromo-acetamide  (Cloez). 

TRI-CHLORO-a/3-DI-BROMO-ACETyL-PRO- 
PIONIC  ACID  C-H3Cl,Br.,03  i.e. 
CCl3.CO.CHBr.CHBr.c6,H:  [98°].  From  tri- 
chloro-acetyl-acrylic  acid  and  Br  in  chloroform 
(Kekul6  a.  O.  Strecker,  A.  223,  188).  Volatile 
with  steam  ;  may  be  sublimed  ;  insol.  cold  water. 
Boiling  lime-water  splits  it  up  into  chloroform 
and  inactive  tartaric  acid. 

CHLORO-BRO MO- ACRYLIC  ACID  CjH  .ClBrr 
i.e.  CBrCl:CH.CO,H  (?)    [70°].  S.  5-75  "at  20  . 
Prepared  by  the  action  of  HCl  on  bromo-propiolio 
acid  at  0°  (Mabery  a.  Lloyd,  Am.  3,  127  ;  Hill, 

B.  12,  660).  Needles  or  prisms ;  may  be  sub- 
limed. V.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Chlorine 
forms  tri-chloro-bromo-propionic  acid  [84°]  (Ma- 
bery, Am.  9,  1). 

Salts. — KA'. — BaA'2  2aq:  flattened  prisms. 
S.  14-15  at  20°. — CaA'2  4aq:  needles;  v.  e.  sol. 
hot  water. — AgA'. 

(a)-Chloro-di-bromo-acrylic  acid 

C.  ,ClBr.,.CO.,H  i.e.  CBr„:CCl.CO„H  (?)  [104°].  S. 
5-7  at  20°.  '  Prepared  by  the  action  of  ClBr  in 
chloroform  on  bromo-propiolic  acid  in  tlie  cold 
(Mabery  a.  Lloyd,  Am.  6, 157).  Triclinic  prisms 
(from  CSj) ;  v.  sol.  hot  water,  CS.j,  and  chloro- 
form. 

Salts. — AgA' :  trimetric  plates  (from  water) ; 
not  affected  by  light. — CaA'„  2iaq  :  branching 
needles.— BaA'.,  3aq  :  flat  prisms.    S.  26  at  20°. 

(i8)-Chloro-di-bromo-acrylic  acid 
CBrCl:CBr.CO,H.  [99°].  S.  2-5  at  20°.  From 
chloro-tri-bromo-acrylic  acid  by  adding  baryta- 
water  in  the  cold  till  alkaline  (M.  a.  L.).  Prisms 
(from  CS,) ;  v.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and  hot 
water. — BaA'j  3aq  :  slender  prisms.  S.  35  at 
20°.— CaA'o  4aq  :  branching  needles. 

Di-chloro-bromo-acrylic  acid  C2BrCl2.C0.^H 
i.e.  CCl,:CBr.CO,H(?)   [78°- 80°].  "  8.  6-9  at 


20".  Obtained  by  the  action  of  cold  baryta^ 
water  on  di-chloro-di-bromo-propionic  acid  ob- 
tained from  afi  -  di  -  bromo  -  acrylic  acid  and 
chlorine  (Mabery,  Am.  9,  8).  Prisms ;  v.  sol. 
alcohol  and  ether :  si.  sol.  cold  CS.,. 

Salts.  —  KA' :  slender  needles.  —  AgA' : 
slender  needles.— BaA'^Saq:  trimetric  plates. — 
CaA'.,  4aq  :  pearly  needles. 

Di-cbloro-bromo-acrylic  acid  C„BrCl,.CO..H 
i.e.  CClBr:CBr.CO,H(?)  [85°].  S. '2-6  at  20°. 
Obtained  by  the  action  of  cold  baryta-water 
(1  mol.)  on  di-chloro-di-bromo-propionic  acid 
(l  mol.)  that  has  been  prepared  from  bromine 
and  a/3-di-chloro-acrylic  acid  (M.).  Prisms  ;  v. 
sol.  alcohol  and  ether,  m.  sol.  CS.,.  This  acid 
is  possibly  identical  with  the  preceding. 

Salts.  — KA';  pearly  needles. — AgA':  slender 
needles. — BaA'o3aq:  trimetric  plates.- 
CaA'.,  4aq:  jagged  plates. 

CHLORO- BROMO -ALDEHYDE  v.  Chlobo- 

BBOMO-.^CETIC  ALDEHYDE. 

cc-Dl-  CHLORO-wi-BROMO  -  AMIDO  -  ACETO- 
PHENONE  [5:2:1]  C,H3Br(NH.,).C0.CHCl.,. 
[110°-120°].  Formed  by  boiling  cucuj^-tri-bromo- 
amido-acetophenone  with  HCl  (Baeyer  a.  Bloem, 
B.  17,  967).  Sublimable.  Fine  felted  orange 
needles  or  long  flat  prisms.  V.  sol.  alcohol,  si. 
sol.  water.  By  boiling  with  dilute  NaOH  and 
exposure  to  the  air  it  yields  bromo-indigo. 

CHLORO-BROMO-ANILINE  CeH3ClBr(NH.,) 
[2:4:1].  [69°].  Formed,  together  with  ^>bromo- 
aniline,  by  the  action  of  tin  and  HCl  on  p- 
bromo-nitro-benzene  (Hiibner  a.  Alsberg,  A. 
156,  312  ;  Fittig  a.  Biichner,  A.  188, 14).  Formed 
also  by  chlorinating  p-bromo-aniline.  Prisms  ; 
volatile  with  steam. — B'HCl. 

Chloro  -  di  -  bromo  -  aniline  C„H.,ClBr.,(NR,) 
[6:4:2:1].  [95°].  Formed  by  bromination  of 
o-chloro-aniline  (Langer,  B.  15,  1065  ;  A.  215, 
115).  Long  white  needles  (from  benzoline)  ; 
V.  sol.  boiling  alcohol  and  ether. 

Chloro  -  di  -  bromo  -  aniline  C„H.,ClBr.,(NH.,). 
Formed  by  brominating  p-chloro-aniline  (Hof- 
mann,  A.  53,  38).  White  prisms,  which  melt 
in  hot  water ;  volatile  with  steam.  Does  not 
form  salts. 

Chloro  -  tri  -  bromo  -  aniline  CsHClBr3(NH.,) 
[3:2:4:6:1].  [124  '].  Formed  by  bromination  o'f 
m-chloro-aniline  by  Br  in  dilute  HCl  (Langer, 

B.  15,  1065 ;  A.  215,  112).  Thin  white  needles 
(from  alcohol)  ;  v.  sol.  boiling  alcohol  and 
ligroin. 

Di  -  chloro  -  bromo  -  aniline  CsH„Cl.,Br(NH.,) 
[2:6:4:1].  [93-5°].  Formed  by  chlorinating 
j)-bromo-aniline  (Fittig  a.  Biichner,  A.  188,  22). 
Does  not  unite  with  acids. 

Di  -  chloro  -  tri-bromo-aniline  C„Cl,,Br3(NH.,) 
[3:5:2:4:6:1].    [219-5°].    From  di-cliloro-aniline 

C,  ,H3(NH.,)C1.,  [1:3:5]  in  dilute  HCl  by  bromine- 
water  (Langer,  A.  215,  122).  White  needles 
(from  alcohol).    M.  sol.  boiling  alcohol. 

Tri  -  chloro-di  -  bromo  -  aniline  C,  CI  ,Br.,(NH.,) 
[2:4:6:3:5:1].  [238-5°].  From  CiiH3(NH,)Br„ 
[1:3:5]  in  acetic  acid  by  CI  (Langer,  A,  215, 
118).    White  needles  (from  alcohol). 

DI-CHLORO-BEOMO-ANTHRACENE 
CijHjCljBr.     [168°].     Formed  by  heating  di- 
chloro  -  anthracene    tetra  -  bromide    at  190° 
(Sohwarzer,  B.  10,  376).    Small  greenish-yellow 
laminfe  ;  v.  sol.  benzene  and  chloroform. 


OHLORO-BROMO-ETHANE. 
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Di-chloro-di-bromo-anthracene  C,4H.Cl,Bra. 
[252°].  From di-chloro-anthi'acene  tetrabromide 
and  alcoholic  KOH  (S.)-  Small  yellow  needles 
(from  benzene)  ;  si.  sol.  alcohol,  v.  sol.  benzene. 

Di-chloro-tetra-bromo-anthracene 
C|.,H|Cl.jBr,.  Formed  by  the  action  of  alcoholic 
KOH  upon  di-chloro-di-l3romo  anthracene-tetra- 
bromide  (Hammerschlag,  B.  19,  1107).  Golden- 
yellow  needles.  Solid  at  .380°.  V.  si.  sol.  all 
solvents.  By  CrO;,  aod  acetic  acid  it  is  oxidised 
to  tetra-bromo-antliraquinone. 

DI  -  CHLOKO  -  DI  -  BROMO  -  ANTHRACENE- 
TETRA-BROMIDE  CnH,.Cl_Br,,.  [212°].  Glisten- 
ing white  needles  (from  acetic  acid).  Formed 
by  combination  of  di-chloro-di-bromo-anthracene 
with  bromine  vapour.  By  alcoholic  KOH  it  is 
converted  into  di-chloro-tetra-bromo-antliracene 
(HammorschlaK.  B.  10,  1107). 

7«-CHL0R0-BR0M0-BENZENE  C,H,ClBr 
[1:3].  From  ^^-chloro-aniline  by  bromination 
and  elimination  of  NH.,  by  the  diazo-  reaction 
(Korner,  /.  1875,  32G;  G.  4,  305). 

|)-ChIoro-bromo- benzene  CH|ClBr  [1:4]. 
[07°].  (100°).  From  p-bromo-aniline  by  dis- 
lilacement  of  NH._,  by  CI ;  or  from  p-cliloro- 
aniline  by  displacing  NH.j  by  Br  (Griess,  Tv. 
1804  [3]  702).  Also  by  boiling  j)-chloro-benzene 
with  bromine  (Korner,  G.  4,  342). 

Chloro-tri-bromo-benzene  C.H.ClBrs  [1:2:4:6]. 
[80°]  (S.)  ;  [82°]  (L.).  Formation.— 1.  By  heat- 
ing the  perbromide  of  tri-bromo-diazo-benzene 
chloride  (from  tri-bromaniline)  with  glacial  acetic 
acid  (Silberstein,  J.  pi:  [2]  27,  113).—  2.  From 
C,,HClBr,(NH.,)  [123-5°],  alcohol,  and  amyl 
nitrite  at  100°  (Langer,  A.  215,  113  ;  B.  15, 
1065).  Properties. — Long  satiny  needles.  Insol. 
water,  si.  sol.  cold  alcohol  and  glacial  acetic 
acid,  V.  sol.  hot  alcohol,  hot  glacial  acetic  acid, 
ether,  benzene  and  CHCl,. 

Di  -  chloro  -  di  -  bromo  -  benzene  CuH„Br.,Cl,. 
[67°]  (Garzino,  G.  17,  502). 

Di-chloro-tri-bromo-benzene  C^HCl.Brj 
[1:3:2:4:6].  [121°].  From  C„(NH,,)c4Br, '  by 
treatment  with  amyl  nitrite  and  alcohol  (Langer, 
A.  215,  120  ;  B.  15,  1332).  Small  thin  needles 
(from  alcohol). 

Tri-chloro-di-bromo-benzene  C„HCl.jBr., 
[1:3:5:2:4].  [119°].  From  C„(NH,)CL,Br.,  and' 
amyl  nitrite  in  alcohol  (Langer,  A.  215,  119). 
Slender  needles.    V.  sol.  boiling  alcohol. 

CHLORO-BROMO-SENZOIC  ACID 
C;H,GlBrO,  i.e.  C.H.Cllir.CO.H.  [151°].  S. -20 
at  21°.  Formed  by  adding  bromine  to  a  hot 
solution  of  silver  o-chloro-benzoate  (but  not  of 
the  free  acid)  (Pfeifer,  B.  5,  G5G).  Slender 
needles  (from  water)  ;  may  be  sublimed. — KA'  acj^. 
• — BaA',_,  3aq. — CaA',.  2aq. 

Chloro-bromo-benzoic  acid  C.IIjClBr.CO^H. 
S."09  at  21°.  From  );!-chloro-benzoie  acid  and 
bromine  (P.).    Slender  needles. — BaA'.,  2aq. 

DI-CHLORO-DI-BROMO-BUTANE  " 
C,H,CLBr,  i.e.  CH,.CHBr.CHBr.CHCl,.  From 
I  Br  and  the  di-chloro-butylene  derived  from  cro- 
1  tonic  aldehyde  (Kekul6,  A.  162,  98  ;  Newbury, 
I  Am.  5,  113).  Decomposes  above  100°.  Con- 
!  verted  by  boiling  dilute  K.,C03  into  C^H,  ClBrO 
(115°-120°). 

CHLORO-DI-BROMO-BUTYL  ALCOHOL 
C|H;ClBroO.    Obtained  by  the  union  of  bromine 
with  chloro-butenyl  (chloro-crotyl)  alcohol  which 
is  itself  got  by  reduction  of  tri-chloro-butyl  al- 


cohol (Garzarolli-Thurnlackh,  A.  213,  378). 
HNO;,  oxidises  it  to  chloro-di-bromo-butyrie 
acid. 

CHLORO-DI-BROMO-BUTYRIC  ACID 

C,H,ClBr,02  i-  e.  CH,,.CHBr.CClBr.CO,H  (?) 
[92°].  From  a-chloro-crotonie  acid  and  Ijr 
(Sarnoff,  A.  164,  105).  Prisms,  m.  sol.  cold,  de- 
composed by  hot,  water.  Distillation,  or  treat- 
ment with  zinc  and  HCl,  converts  it  into  chloro- 
crotonic  acid. — PbA',^. — AgA'. 

Chloro-tri-bromo-butyric  acid  C.,H|ClBr.|0.,. 
[140°].  Formed  by  oxidising  the  corresponding 
aldehyde  with  fuming  HNO^  (Pinner,  B.  8, 
1324).    Small  plates. 

CHLORO-DI-BROMO-BUTYRIC  ALDEHYDE 
GjH,ClBr,.0  i.  e.  CH;,.CHBr.CClBr.GHO.  From 
Br  and  o-chloro-crotonic  aldehyde  in  the  cold 
(Pinner,  B.  8,  1322).  Oil ;  with  water  it  slowly 
forms  a  solid  hydrate  or  ortlialdehyde 
C4H,ClBr,(0H).,. 

Chloro-tri-bromo-butyric  aldehyde 
C^HiCIBrjO.  Formed  by  warming  a-chloro- 
crotonic  aldehyde  with  bromine  (P.).  Oil. 
Forms  a  hydrate  or  ortlialdehyde 
C,H,ClBr3(0H).  [78°]  crystalUsing  in  slender 
needles. 

Di-chloro-di-bromo-butyric  aldehyde 

CHXl.GHBr.CClBr.CHO.  [c.-78°].  From  07- 
di-chloro-crotonic  aldehyde  and  Br  in  the  cold 
(Natterer,  M.  4,  540).  Combines  with  NaHSO,. 
It  forms  a  crystalline  hydrate  or  orthaldehyde 
CH,Cl.CHBr.CClBr.GH(bH),_,  [72°]. 

CHLORO-BROMO-CAMPHOR  v.  C.uiruoE. 

CHLORO-DI-BR0MO-)i-CUMENE 
C,H  CHBr.CHBr.CH.Cl.  [<)6-5°].    From  styryl 
chloride  and  Br.    Tables  (from  ether). 

TRI-CHLORO-BROMO-CYMENE 
=*C,-CL,Br(CH3)(G,H;)(?)    [65°].    From  sodium 
tri-chloro-cymene   sulphonate    and  bromine- 
water  (Kelbe,  B.  10,  619).  Needles. 

CHLORO  -  PEN  TA  -  BROMO  -DEOYLENE 
C,„H,  |ClBr-.    From  Br  and  menthyl  chloride 
(Oppenheim,  A.  130,  177). 

s-CHLORO-BROMO-ETHANE  CH.Cl.CH  Br. 
Ethylene  chloro-bromide.  (108"^).  S^G.  2  1-79  ; 
15  1-70. 

Formation. — 1.  From  s-chloro-iodo-ethane 
and  Br  (Henry,  A.  156,  14). — 2.  From  ethylene 
di-bromide  and  HgCl,  (Montgolfier  a.  Giraud,  Bl. 
[2]  33,  12).— 3.  From'  CH.,C1.CH„.0H  and  Br  at 
130°  (Demole,  B.  9,  550).— 4.  F'rom  ethyl  bro- 
mine by  chlorination  (Lescceur,  Bl.  [2]  29,  484). 

Preparation.  — 1.  Bromine  (500  g.)  is  dis- 
solved in  700  c.c.  HCl  mixed  with  700  c.c. 
water,  cooled  with  ice,  and  treated  with  chlorine 
as  soon  as  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  has 
fallen  to  2°.  The  chlorine  is  passed  in,  with 
frequent  shaking,  until  the  colour  of  the  bromine 
has  disappeared.  Ethylene  is  then  passed  in, 
and  the  oil  washed,  dried,  and  distilled.  It 
boils  at  107°-109°.  If  it  boils  at  109°-111°  it 
contains  ethylene  bromide  (M.  Simpson,  Pr.  27, 
119  ;  J.  W.  James,  J.  pr.  [2]  26,  380  ;  C.  J.  43, 
37).— 2.  C,H_,Br,,  is  gently  warmed  with  SbCl  ,, 
the  product  poured  into  strong  HCl,  and  the  oil 
washed  with  very  dilute  NaOH  and  distilled 
(Lossner,  J.pr.  121,  421;  James,  C.  J.  35,  806). 

Reactions. — 1.  Acts  upon  boiling  alcoholic 
KCNS  forming  C,H,,Cl(CNS).-2.  Alcoholic  KOH 
gives  KBr  and  chloro-ethylene. 
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M-Chloro-bromo-ethane  CH^.CHClBr.  Ethi/li- 
dene-cMoro-bromide.  (82°)  (R.) ;  (83°  i.  V.)  (S.). 
S.G.  i±  1-61  (R.) ;  i2  1-67. 

FormaAion. — 1.  Prom  bromo-ethylene  and 
cone.  HClAq  at  100°  (Eeboul,  A.  155,  215).-2. 
By  brominating  ethyl  chloride  in  sunlight  (Stae- 
del,  B.  11,  1739  ;  Denzel,  A.  195,  193).— 3.  By 
chlorinating  ethyl  bromide  (Lescceur,  Bl.  [2]  29, 
483). 

Properties. — Oil.  Converted  by  alcoholic 
KOH  into  KBr  and  bromo-ethylene.  Ag^O  gives 
aldehyde. 

Chloro-di-bromo-ethane  CH3.CBr,,Cl.  (124° 
i.  v.).  S.G.  —  2-134.  A  product  of  bromination 
of  ethyl  chloride  in  sunlight  (Staedel,  B.  11, 
1739;  Denzel,  il.  195,  196).  Liquid.  Converted 
by  alcoholic  KOH  into  CH.,:CClBr. 

Chloro-di-bromo-ethane  CH,Br.CHClBr. 
(163'^  i.  v.).  S.G.  2-268.  From  chloro- 
ethylene  and  Br  (Hugo  Miiller,  A.  Suppl.  3,  287). 
From  chloro-bromo-iodo-ethane  and  Br  (Henry, 
Bl.  [2]  42,  263).  Also  from  EtCl  and  Br  in  sun- 
hght  (S. ;  D.).  Oil.  Alcoholic  KOH  gives 
CHv.CClBr.    With  SbCl^  it  gives  CH,,Br.GHCl.,. 

Chloro-di-bromo-ethane  CHXl.CHBr.,.  From 
crude  chloro-bromo-iodo-ethane  and  Br  (H.). 
Alcoholic  KOH  gives  CH.,:CBi-.,  (89°)  and 
CH,:CBrCl  (63°). 

Chloro-tri-bromo-ethane  CH.,Br.CClBr.,.  (201° 
i.  V.)  at  735  mm.  S.G.  2-602.  Formed  by 
the  action  of  bromine  on  CHj.CClBr,,  on  ethyl 
chloride,  on  CH„Br.CHBrCl,  or  on  CH.,:CClBr 
(S. ;  D.;  H.).  Gives  CHBr:CBrCl  with  alcoholic 
KOH.    SbCl,  forms  CH.Br.CCla. 

Chloro-tetra-bromo-ethane  CHBro.CBi-oCl. 
Cldoro-acctyleno  tctra-broinide.  [33°].  (240°) 
at  735  mm.  S.G.  3-366.  From  EtCl  and  Br 
in  sunlight  (S. ;  D.).  From  chloro-acetylene 
and  bromine  (Wallach,  A.  203,  89).  Also  from 
chloro-di-bromo-ethylene  and  Br  (Mabery,  Am. 
5,  255).  Pungent  crystals  ;  v.  e.  sol.  alcohol  and 
ether. 

Chloro-penta-bromo-ethane  C,ClBr;j.  [170°]. 
Prepared  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  chloro- 
tribromo-  and  chloro-tetrabromo-ethane  (Denzel, 

B.  12,  2207). 

Di-chloro-bromo-ethane    CH3.CCl.,Br.  (99° 
i.  v.).    S.G.      1-752.    Formed  by  brominating  j 
ethylidene  chloride  in  sunlight  (S. ;  D.).  Liquid,  i 

Di-cMoro-bromo-ethaneGHCl.,.CH,Br.  (138°). 
S.G.  1-859.  From  CHC1.,.CH„0H  and  PBr,(Lacre,  ! 

C.  R.  104,  1186).    From  CHBr„.CH.,Br  (Henry,  1 
G.  B.  97, 1491 ;  -BZ.[2]  42,  262),  or  CHClBr.CH„Br 
and  SbClj.    Converted  by  alcoholic  KOH  into 
CH„:CCL..  I 

bi-chloro-bromo-ethane  CHClBr.CH.,Cl.  (140°  | 
cor.).    S.G.     1-8685;  |f  1-8542.    M,M.  10-995 
at  21-6°.    Formed  by  gradually  adding  bromo- 
ethylene  to  chloroform  through  which  a  current 
of  chlorine  is  passing  (Perkin,  C.  J.  45,  535). 

According  to  Lescceur  (Bl.  [2]  29,  485)  three 
isomeric  di-chloro-bromo-ethanes  are  formed  by 
chlorinating  ethyl  bromide,  viz. :  (1).  (137°) ; 
S.G.  2  i-88,--(2).  (151°);  S.G.  2  l-998,-(3).  (c. 
160°)  ;  S.G.  2  2-113. 

Di-chloro-di-bromo-ethane  CHCL.CHBr,. 
Acetylene  di-chloro-di-bromide.  (195'°-200°). 
S.G.  i2  2-391.  From  acetylene  dibromide  and 
SbCljin  the  cold  (Sabanejeff,  A.  216,  256).  Also 
from  acetylene,  Br  (31  g.),  and  (120  g.of)  aqueous 
HCIO.    Reactions.— 1.  Converted  by  Zn  and 


alcohol  into  chloro-bromo-ethylene  (5.  «.).— 2. 
Boiled  6  hours  with  alcoholic  KOAc  it  forms 
CHBr:CCl.,  [114°- 116°]. 

s-Di-ch'loro-di-bromo-etlianeCHClBr.CHClBr. 

Acetylene  di-cliloro-di-bromide.  (190°-195°). 
From  bromine  and  acetylene  di-chloride ;  or  from 
chlorine  and  acetylene  di-bromide  (Sa.).  Gives, 
with  zinc  and  alcohol,  acetylene  dichloride  (50°- 
60°). 

Di-chloro-di-bromo-ethane  CHoBr.CBrCl,. 
(177°).  S.G.  i2  2-270.  From  CH^.CHCl,  and 
Bi  in  sunlight  (S.;  D.). 

Di-chloro-tri-bromo-ethane  CHBr,.CBrCl.,. 
(215°-220°).  From  CH,.CHCl.  and  B^  in  sun- 
light (S. ;  D.). 

Di-chloro-tetra-bromo-ethane  CCl.Br^  i.e. 
CBrj.CCl^r.  [180°].  Colourless  crystals.  Pre- 
pared by  the  action  of  bromine  on  CH.,Br.CCl.,Br 
(Denzel,  B.  12,  2207). 

Tri-chloro-bromo-ethane  CCl3.CH,Br.  (162°). 
S.G.  2  1-884.  Formed  by  heating' tri-chloro- 
ethane  CCI3.CH3  with  bromine  at  160° ;  or  by 
the  action  of  SbCl  on  CCl.,Br.CH„Br  or 
CClBr„.CH„Br.  Converted  by  alcoholic  KOH 
into  CCl,:CHBr  (115°)  (Henry,  G.  B.  98,  370). 

Tri-chloro-di-bromo-ethane  CHBi-.^CCl^. 
(200°).  S.G.  2  2-317.  From  chloral  and  PCljBr., 
(Paterno,  J.  1871,  612  ;  G.  1,  690). 

Tetra-chloro-di-bromo-ethane  CCljBr.CCLBr. 
Bromide  of  per-chloro-etliijlene.  S.G.  —  2-3. 
From  C2CI4  and  Br  in  sunshine  (Malaguti,  A.  Ch. 
[3]  16,  14).  Tables  (from  alcohol).  Begins  to 
volatilise  at  100°  but  decomposes  at  200°  into 
Br  and  C.Cl,. 

Tetra-chloro-di-bromo-ethane  CClj.CClBr,. 
From  penta-chloro-ethane  and  Br  at  200°  (Pa- 
terno, 6.  1,  593).  Also  from  CHBr,.CHBr.,  and 
chlorine  (Bourgoin,  Bl.  [2]  23,  4).  Prisms  (from 
alcohol)  ;  smells  like  camphor.  May  be  sub- 
limed, but  decomposed  by  heat  into  chlorine  and 
C.CIJBr,. 

CHLORO-BROMO-ETHER  v.  Chloeo-beomo- 

DI-ETHTI;  OXIDE. 

s-CHLORO-BROMO-ETHYLENE  C.,H.,ClBr  i.e. 
CRChCilBi.  Acctylenechloro-byoiiiide'.  (S2°).  S.G. 
2  1-8157  (P.) ;  1-779  (S.) ;  ^  1-747  (S.).  Bromine 
(2  mols.)  is  slowly  added  to  acetylene  chloro- 
iodide  under  water.  The  liberated  iodine  is  re- 
moved by  Na^S.jOj.  The  yield  is  small  (Plimp- 
ton, C.  J.  41,  393).  Formed  also  by  treating 
CHCL.CHBr,  with  zinc  and  alcohol  (Sabanejeff, 
A.  216,  258).  Liquid,  does  not  polymerise.  With 
alcoholic  KOH  it  gives  off  an  explosive  gas,  pro- 
bably C.HCl. 

Chloro-bromo-ethylene  CH.:CClBr.  (62°). 
From  ohloro-ethylene  bromide  CH.,Br.CHClBr 
and  KCy  (Hugo  Miiller,  G.  J.  17,  420)  or  alco- 
holic KOH  (Denzel,  A.  195,  206;  Demole  a. 
Diirr,  B.  11,  1302).  Also  from  chloro-bromo- 
iodo-ethane  (from  CHjBr  and  ICl)  by  alcoholic 
KOH  (Henry,  Bl.  [2]  42,  263).  Pungent  odour, 
readily  polymerises,  becoming  solid.  Absorbs 
dry  oxygen  forming  chloro-acetyl  bromide  and 
bromo-acetyl  chloride. 

Chloro  -  di  -  bromo  -  ethylene  CHBr:CBrCl. 
(142°)  at  735  mm.  S.G.  i2  2-275  (S.).  From 
chloro-tri-bromo-ethane  CH,,Br.CBr„Cl  and  alco- 
holic KOH  (Staedel,  B.  11,  i740).  Formed  also 
by  boiling  chloro-tri-bromo-propionic  acid  with 
baryta-water  (Mabery,  Am.  5,  255).  Liquid. 
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Chloro  -  tri  -  bromo  ■  ethylene  CClBr  ,  i.e. 
CBr„:CBrCl.  [3-1°].  (20Jt°)  at  730  mm.  '  Pre- 
pared by  the  action  of  alcoholic  KOH  on  chloro- 
tetra-bromo-ethane  (Denzel,  B.  12,  2208). 

Di-chloro-bromo-etliylene  CHBr:CCl.,.  [114°- 
116°].  S.Ct.  ii^  1-906.  Formed  by  the  action  of 
alcoholic  KOH  on  CH„Br.CBrCl.,  (Denzel,  A.  195, 
206),  or  on  CCl,.CH.,Br  (Henry,  C.  B.  98,  370). 
Also  from  CHBr.,.CHCL  by  alcoholic  KOAe 
(Sabanejeff,  A.  216',  261). ' 

Di  -  chloro  -  di  -  bromo  -  ethylene  CCI.j;CBr„. 
(c.  194°?).  Prepared  by  the  action  of  alcoholic 
KOH  on  di  -  chloro  -  tri  -  bromo  -  ethane 
CHBr,,.CBrCl.,  (Staedel,  B.  11, 1740).  Also  from 
CClj.CCiBr.,  by  heating  with  aniline  (Bourgoin, 
Bl.  [2]  24,  il6).    Solidifies  below  0°. 

CHLOKO-DI-BEOMO-DI-ETHYl  OXIDE 
CHClBr.CHBr.OEt.  (170°-180=).  From  chloro- 
vinyl  ethyl  oxide  and  Br  (Godefroy,  C.  B.  102, 
869). 

Tri-chloro-di-bromo-di-ethyl  oxide 
CjH.Cl^Br.O  i.e.  CCLBr.CClBr.OEt.  [17°].  From 
tri-chloro-vinyl  ethyro.xide  and  Br  (Busch,  B.  11, 
446).    With  AgOAc  it  gives  C..Cl.,Br(OAc).,.OEt 
(180^-190°). 

Hexa  -  chloro  -  tetra  -  bromo  -  di  -  ethyl  oxide 
C,Cl„Br,0.  [96°].  Obtained  by  union  of  Br 
with  chloroxethose  C,H„0,  a  substance  formed 
by  the  action  of  alcoholic  K.,S  on  perchlorinated 
ether  (Malaguti,  A.  Ch.  [3]  16,  19). 

DI-CHLORO-TETRA-BROMO-FLUORESCElN 
C.,„H,0,CLBr,  i.e.  C,,H,Cl,(C,0,)(C„HBr,,0H),0. 
Di-chloro-cosin.  Formed  by  brominating  di- 
ehloro-fluorescein  (from  resorcin  and  di-cliloro- 
phthalic  anhydride).  The  alkaline  solution  has 
a  bluer  shade  than  that  of  eosin  (Le  Eoyer,  A. 
238,  358). 

Salt.— C„„H,K„05CLBr,. 

CHLORO-BROMOfORM  y.  Ciiloro-di-bromo- 

METHANB. 

CHLORO-DI-BROMO-HEXANE  C„H,,ClBr„. 
(219°).  From  hexenyl  chloride  and  Br  in  CCf, 
(Destrem,  A.  Ch.  [5]  27,  58). 

Chloro-tetra-bromo-hexane  C,  H,,ClBrj.  From 
Br  and  chloro-diallyl  (Henry,  c'.  R.  87,  171). 

CHLORO-DI-BEOMO-HEXYL  ALCOHOL 
C„H,,ClBr,0.    (e.  254°).    S.G.  ^  1-99.  From 
chloro-licxenyl  alcohol  (186°)  and  Br  (Destrem, 
A.  Clu.  [5]  27,  58). 

CHLORO-BROMHYDRIN  v.  CnLoiio-BEOMO- 

rUOPYL  ALCOHilL. 

CHLORO-BROMO-HYDROQUINONE 

C,H,,CiBr(0H),,.  [172'^j.  Formed  by  saponifica- 
tion of  its  di-acetyl-derivative  produced  by  the 
action  of  acetyl  bromide  on  chloro-quinone 
(Schulz,  B.  15,  656).  Formed  also  by  the  action 
of  cone.  HBrAcj  on  chloro-quinone  (Levy  a. 
Schultz,  A.  210,  160).  Long  needles.  Sol.  alco- 
hol and  ether,  si.  sol.  water.  On  oxidation 
it  gives  chloro-bromo-quinone  [172°]. 

Di-acetyl-derivative  C^H.ClBr(OAc)^ 
[146°].  Short  needles.  Sol.  alcohol  and  benzene. 

Di-chloro-di-bromo-hydroquinone 
C,CLBr,(OH),  [6:2:5:3:4:1].  [233°].  Formed  by 
reduction  of  the  corresponding  quinone  by  SnCl, 
(Levy,  B.  10, 1447  ;  18,  2369  ;  Krause,  B.  12,  54 i 
Hantsch,  B.  20,  2279).  Monoolinic  crystals: 
a:b:c  =  2-976:l:2-75  ;  ^  =  77°  22'. 

Di-acetyl  derivative 
C„CLBr,(OAc),:  [270°]  (Levy,  B.  18,  2369). 


Tri-chloro-bromo-hydroquinoneC^BrCl.,(OH)2 

[229°].  From  tri-ehloro-bromo-quinone,  HI,  and. 
phosphorus  (Stenliouse,  A.  Siippl.  0,  219).  Also 
from  tri-chloro-quinone  and  cone.  HBrAq  (Levy 
a.  Schultz,  A.  210,  161).  Monoclinic  needles, 
a:&:c  =  2-915:l:2-671 ;  /3  =  77'°40'.  Insol.  water, 
sol.  dikite  alcohol. 

CHLORO  -  BROMO-HYDROTHYMOQUINONE 
C„Me(C,H;)ClBr(OH).,  [3:6:2:5:4:1].  [63°]  or 
[73°]  ('?).  From  chloro-thymoquinone 
C,,HMe(C,H-)CI(OH),  [3:6:2:4:1]  and  HBr ;  or 
from  brouao-thymoquinone 
C,;HMe(C,H.)Br(OH),  [3:6:2:5:1]  [45°]  and  HCI. 
Obtained  also  by  reducing  chloro-bromo-thymo- 
quinone  [87°]  with  hydroxylainine  (Schniter,  B. 
20,  1318).  Needles. 

Chloro-bromo-hydrothymoquinone 
C,,Me(C,H;)ClBr(OH),      [3:6:5:2:4:1].  [56°]. 
Formed   by  reducing  chloro-bromo-thymoqui- 
none  [78°]  with  hydroxylamine  (S.). 

CHLORO  -  BROMO  -  HYDROTOLUQUINONE 
C„HMeClBr(OH),.  [123 -J  (anhy.).  Formed  by 
the  action  of  HBr  upon  chloro-toluquinone. 
Crystals  (containing  aq).  V.  sol.  alcohol  and 
ether,  m.  sol.  water  and  ligroin,  si.  sol.  benzene 
and  chloroform  (Schniter,  B.  20,  2280). 

Chloro-bromo-hydro  toluquinone 
C„HMeClBr(OH),.  [121^]  (anhy.).  Formed  by 
the  action  of  HCl  upon  bromo-toluquinoue. 
Long  needles,  containing  aq  (from  hot  water). 
Begins  to  sublime  at  105°  (Schniter,  B.  20, 
2287). 

CHLORO  -  BROMO  -  lODO  -  ACRYLIC  ACID 

C,ClBrLCO,,H.  [116°].  Formed  by  heating 
bromo-propiolic  acid  with  an  ethereal  solution 
of  ICl  (Mabery  a.  Lloyd,  Am.  4,  96 ;  P.  Am.  A. 
17,  99).  Monoclinic  prisms  (from  water)  melt- 
ing at  110°  ;  but  at  116°  when  crystallised  from 
CS^  ;  may  be  sublimed.  —  AgA'.  —  CaA'.,  aq  : 
branching  needles. — BaA'„33;aq:  prisms;  S. 
25-4  at  20°. 

Chloro-bromo-iodo-acrylic  acid  C^HClBrlOj. 
[129°].  Glistening  colourless  plates.  V.  sol. 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Formed  by  the  action 
of  a  chloroform  solution  of  ClBr  upon  iodo-pro- 
piolic  acid  (Stolz,  B.  19,  5:-i9). 

CHLOaO-SROMO-IODO-ETHANE  G,H,ClBrI. 
(194°).  S.G.  ^  2-53.  Slowly  formed  by  union 
of  ICl  with  bromo-ethylene  in  the  cold  (Maxwell 
Simpson,  A.  136,  142;  Henry,  C.  B.  98,  680). 
Oil.  Converted  by  alcoholic  KOH  into  KCl 
(3pts.),  KI  (lpt.),bromo-iodo-ethylene  GH  ,:CBrI, 
and  chloro-bromo-ethylcne  CH;.:CClBr.  Hence 
the  chloro-bromo-iodo-ethane  must  be  a  mixture 
of  isomeridcs. 

CHLORO-BSOMO-IODO-PROPABfE 
GJL.ClBrl.     S.G.  2  2-325.     From  chloro-iodo- 
propyl  alcohol  and  PBr,  (Henry,  B.  4,  702 ;  cf. 
3,  351).  Oil. 

DI-CHLORO-BROMO-MESITYLENE 
G,H,,BrCl,/.t'.C,;H,Br(CK,)(CH,Cl),.  [76°].  From 
bromo-di-u.--oxy-mcsitylene  by  heating  with  cone. 
HClAq  (Colson,  .4.  Ch.  [6]  6,  101).  Readily 
gives  off  HCl  in  the  air. 

CHLORO  -  BROMO  -  METHANE  CH  ,ClBr. 
(68°).  S.G.  1-991.  V.D.  4-43.  Formed  by 
the  action  of  excess  of  bromine  on  CH.,C1I 
(Henry,  C.  B.  101,  599).  Oil;  not  decomposed 
by  light. 

Chloro-di-bromo-methane  CHClBi-o.  Chloro- 
bromoform.    (119°)  at  730  mm.  (L.  a.  J.) ;  (125  ) 
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(J.  a.  N.).  S.G.  15  2'445.  V.D.  7-37  (for  7-22). 
Occurs  in  crude  bromine  (Dyson,  C.  J.  43,  36). 
Formed  by  boiling  di-chloro-tetra-bromo-acetone 
CClBr.,.CO.CClBr,  with  baryta-water.  Prepared 
also  by  the  action  of  NaOH  on  chloro-di-bromo- 
acetic  aldehyde  (.Jacobsen  a.  Neumeister,  B.  15, 
601).  Colourless  liquid,  of  sweetish  odour  (Levy 
a.  Jedhcka,  B.  20,  2319). 

Di-cMoro-bromo-metliane  CHCLBr.  (92°). 
S.G.  i5  1-92.54.  BromocJilorofnrm.  Colourless 
liquid.  Prepared  by  the  action  of  NaOH  on  di- 
chloro-bromo-acetic  aldehyde  (Jacobsen  a.  Neu- 
meister, B.  15,  601). 

Tri-chloro-bromo-methane  CBrCl^.  (104°). 
S.G.  I  2-0550  (Thorpe,  C.  J.  37,  203).  C.E. 
(0°-10°)  -001089;  (0°-100°)  -0012065.  S.V. 
108-43. 

Formation.— 1.  By  heating  CCl3.S0.,Br  with 
alcohol  at  100°  (Loew,  Z.  1869,  (324).— 2.  By 
bromination  of  chloroform  (Paterno,  G.  1,  593  ; 
Friedel  a.  Silva,  Bl.  [2]  17,  538).— 3.  By  action 
of  bromine  on  jjotassic  tri-chloro-acetate  at  120° 
(van 't  Hoff,  B.  10,  678). 

Properties. — Liquid,  smelling  like  carbon 
tetrachloride. 

CHLORO-BROMO-METHANE  STJLPHONIC 
ACID.  Barium  salt  (CHClBr.SO,,)„Ba.  From 
chloio-sulpho-acetate  of  barium  and  bromine 
(Amlreasch,  M.  7,  170).    Satiny  plates. 

CHLORO  -BROMO  -  METHYL  -  ETHYL -GLY- 
OXALINE  C„H,ClBrN,,  i.e.  C.,ClBr(CH3)(C,H,)N.,. 
Cliloro  -  bromo  -  oxal  ethyline.  From  chloro- 
methyl-ethyl  glyoxaline  by  treatment  with  Br  in 
CS.,  followed  by  boiling  water  (Wallach,  A.  214, 
290';  B.  10,  1193).  Oil  with  narcotic  odour. 
Solidifies  with  dilKculty.  SI.  sol.  water.  Not 
volatile.    With  Br  it  forms  C„H,ClBrN.,Br.,HBr. 

Salts.  — B'HCl :  prisms.— (B'HCl).,PtClj.— 
B',AgNO,. 

CHLORO-BROMO-NAPHTHALENE 
C,„H,ClBr  [1:4].  [115°].  From  (a)-naphthyl- 
amine  p-sulphonic  acid  by  conversion  into 
bromo-naphthalene  sulphonic  acid,  and  treat- 
ment of  the  latter  with  PCh,  (C16ve,  Bl.  [2]  26, 
540). 

Chloro-bromo-naphthalene  C,„H„ClBr.  [119°]. 
Formed,  together  with  the  following,  by  the  ac- 
tion of  Br  (1  mol.)  on  (o.)-chloro-naphthalene 
(1  mol.),  or  of  CI  on  (a)  -  bromo  -  naphthalene 
(Guareschi  a.  Biginelli,  G.  16,  152 ;  C.  C.  1887, 
618).  Thin  plates.  Oxidised  by  CrOj  to  chloro- 
phthalie  acid  [184°].  Possibly  identical  with 
the  preceding. 

Chloro-bromo-naphthalene  C,„H„ClBr.  [67°]. 
(303°  uncor.).  Prepared  as  above.  Needles  (by 
sublimation).  CrO.,  in  acetic  acid  gives  chloro- 
bromo-naphthoquinone  [167°]  and  chloro-bromo- 
phthalide. 

Di  -  chloro  -  bromo  -  naphthalene  CjoHjCl^Br. 
[80°].  From  di-chloro-naphthalene  [38°]  and 
Br  in  the  cold  (Laurent).    Slender  needles. 

The  following  chloro-bromo-naphthalenes  de- 
scribed by  Laurent  (A.  Ch.  49,  218  ;  52,  275)  are 
insutticiently  characterised  :  C,„HjCl.J3r.,  (two), 
C,„HjCl,Br  (three),  and  C,„H3CI,Br„  (two)'. 

The  following  compounds  are  probably  mix- 
tures or  molecular  compounds  :  (a)  C.,„H,,Cl|Br3. 
[70°].  From  di-chloro  naphthalene  [38°]  and  Br 
followed  by  alcoholic  KOH  (Faust  a.  Saame, 
A.  100,  69).  Needles  (from  ether-alcohol). 
(6)  C,„H„Cl,Br;,.    [73°].    From  di-chloro-naph- 


thalene [68°]  by  successive  treatment  with  Br 
and  alcoholic  KOH  (F.  a.  S.). 

CHLOfiO-BROMO-NAPHTHALENE  TETRA- 
BROMIDE  C,„H,ClBr-,.  [110°].  From  chloro- 
naphthalene  and  Br  (Laurent).  Triclinic 
columns. 

CHLORO  -  DI  -  BROMO  -  NAPHTHALENE 
TETRA-CHLORIDE  C,„H,ClBr,Cl,.  [150°].  From 
di-bromo-naphthalene  tetra-chloride  and  chlo- 
rine.   Triclinic  columns,  si.  sol.  ether. 

CHLORO-BROMO-NAPHTHOQUINONE 
C|„H,ClBrO.,.  [167°].  From  chloro-bromo-naph- 
thalene [67°]  by  CrOj  in  HOAc  (Guareschi,  C.  C. 
1887,  518). 

CHLORO-BROMO-NITRO-ANILINE 
C,,H^ClBrN,,0,  i.e.  C,H,CiBr(NO,)(NH,,)  [4:6:2:1]. 
[106°].    From  chloro-nitro-aniline  in  HClAq 
by  bromine-vapour  (Korner,  J.  1875,  352  ;  G.  4, 
305).    Orange-yellow  needles. 

CHLORO-BROMO-NITRO-BENZENE 
C„H,ClBr(NO,)  [1:3:5].   [82-5°].    From  the  pre- 
ceding  by  diazo-  reaction  (Korner,  G.  4,  377). 
Lamina'. 

Chloro-bromo-nitro-benzene  C|;H3ClBr(N0.J 
[1:4:2].  [69^].  From  jj-chloro-bromo-benzene 
and  HNO3  (K.). 

Chloro-bromo-nitro-benzene  C|jH.,ClBr(NO.,) 
[1:3:4].  [49-5°].  From  chloro-nitro-aniline  [123°J 
by  displacing  NH^  by  Br  (K.).  With  alcoholic 
NH3  at  160°  it  regenerates  the  chloro-nitro- 
aniline. 

TRI-CHLORO-DI-BROMO-NITRO-ETHANE 

CGl,.Br.CClBr(NO..).  From  CC1„:CC1(N0.,)  and 
Br  at  150°.   Crystalline  (Hoch,  J.  pr.  [2]  6,  95). 

CHLORO-BROMO-DI-NITRO-METHANE 
CClBr(N02)2.  Formed  by  passing  chlorine  into 
an  aqueous  solution  of  potassio- bromo -di- 
nitro-methane  CKBr(NO._,)  (Losanitsch,  B.  17, 
848).  Oil.  V.  sol.  alcohol,  insol.  water.  By 
caustic  alkalis  the  Br  atom  is  displaced  by  a 
metallic  atom. 

Chloro-di-bromo-nitro-methane  CClBr„(N02). 
S.G.  ^  2-421.  Formed  by  simultaneous  action 
of  bromine  and  potash  on  CC1H2(N02)  (Tsoher- 
niak,  B.  8,  610).  An  oil,  insol.  potash,  volatile 
with  steam. 

CHLORO-BROMO-NITRO-PHENOL 
C,H,ClBr(NO.,)OH  [4:2:6:1].  [125°].  From 
(4,6,l)-chloro-nitro-phenol  [87°]  and  Br  in  HOAc 
in  the  cold  (Ling,  C.  J.  51,  787).  Converted  by 
Br  and  water  at  100°  into  tetra-bromo-quinone. 
C^H.ClBrNOjK  :  dark  red  needles.— BaA',  aq.— 
CaA'.,2i,aq. 

Chloro-bromo-nitro-phenol  C,H,ClBr(NO.,)OH 
[2:4:6:1].  [120°].  Formed  by  b'oiling  (4,'6,1)- 
chloro-nitro-phenol  [87°]  with  Br  and  HOAc,  an 
isomeric  change  taking  place  (L.).  Formed  also 
by  chlorinating  (4,6,l)-bromo-nitro-phenol  [88°]. 
When  heated  with  Br  and  water  it  gives  chloro- 
tri-bromo-quinone. — CBH2ClBrN0.,K :  red  plates. 
-  CaA'.,  7aq. 

o)  -  XRI  -  CHLORO  -  cso  -  DI  -  BROMO  -  eso  -  DI- 
NITRO-DI-PHENYL-ET  HANE 

CCl,.CH(C,H,Br.NO..).,. 
[170°].     From  CCl3.CH(C,H,Br).,  and  fuming 
HNO3  (Zeidler,  B.  7,  1180).    Needles  (from 
alcohol). 

CHLORO  -  BROMO  -  DI  -  OXY-(a)-NAPHTHO. 
QUINONE  DIHYDRIDE  C,„H,ClBrO,  i.e. 

/CO.C(OH)., 
C  H/       I         .    [105°].    From  bromo-oxy- 
\C0.CClBr 
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{a)-naphthoquinone  and  CI  in  HOAc.  Needles. 
Oxidation  gives  a  body  [141°]  (Zincke  a.  Geiiand, 

B.  20,  321G). 

DI  -  CHLORO  -  DI  -  BROMO  -  TETRA  -  OXY- 
DIPHENYL  C,HClBr(OH),.C,HClBr(OH),. 
[2(55°].  From  di-cliloro-tri-bromo-resorcin  by 
successive  treatment  with  NaHSO.,  and  with 
tin  and  HCl  (Benedikt,  M.  4,  227). 

CHLORO-B  ROMO-DI-OXY-QUINONE 

C,  ClBr(OH),0,  [6:3:5:2:4:1]  (Hantzsch  a.  Schni- 
ter,  B.  20,  2279).  From  »«- di-cIiloro-^Ji-di- 
bromo-quinone  and  aqueous  KOH  (Krause,  B. 
12,  54)  or  tri-chloro-tiromo-quinone  (Levy,  A. 
210, 163;  B.  16, 1444  ;  B.  18,  2370).  Bed  leaflets 
(containing  aq) ;  may  be  sublimed — K.,A"  2aq. — 
Na,A"2aq.— Ag„A". 

CHLORO-DI-BROMO-OXY-VALERIC  ACID 
C,H-CiBr,0,,-  [16U°].  Prepared  by  tlie  addition 
of  Br  to  chloro-oxy-angelic  acid  (Pinner  a.  Klein, 

B.  11,  1497).    Sol.  ether,  insol.  benzene. 
CHLORO-DI-BROMO  PENTANE  C,H,,ClBr,. 

From  isoprene  hydrochloride  C^Hs,HCl  and  Br 
(Bouchardat,  C.  E.  89,  1217). 

Di-chloro-di-bromo-pentane 
CH,.CHBr.CBrCl.CHCl.CH,.  (c.  143°)  at  31  mm. 
From  di-chloro-amylcne  CH,.CH:CCLCHC1.GH3 
and  bromine  (Thurnlackh,  A.  223,  161). 

Di  -  chloro  -  di  -  bromo  -  pentane  CjHgCl  .Br,,. 
(230°-240°).  From  di-chloro-amylene  (146°) 
and  Br  (Pinner,  A.  179,  35). 

DI-CHLORO-BROMO-PHENOL 
C„H.,Cl.,Br(OH).  [68°].  (268°)  (Garzino,  C.  C. 
1887",  1546).  From  (4,2,l)-di-chloro-phenol  and 
Br.  Tri- chloro -bromo -phenol  C^HCl3Br{0H). 
Bromine  converts  tri-chloro-phenol  [67°]  into 
C^HXlsBrO  [99°].  This  is  perhaps  C„H,Cl3(0Br) ; 
it  is  converted,  by  heating  under  water,  into 
an  isomeride,  which  is  probably  C^HCl3Br(0H) 
(Benedikt,  M.  4,  235). 

TRI  -  CHLORO  -  DI  -  BROMO  -  DI  -  PHENYL- 
ETHANE  CCl.,.CBr(C„H,Br),.  [141°].  From 
bromo-benzene  (1  pt.),  chloral  (2  pts.),  and 
H,SO,  (Zeidler,  B.  7,  1180).    Silky  needles. 

Di-chloro-di-bromo-di-phenyl-ethylene 
CCl,,:C(C,H^Br),.   [120  ].   Formed  by  the  action 
of  alcoholic  KOH  upon  the  preceding  body 
(Zeidler,  B.  7,  1180).    Needles  (from  alcohol). 

3  -  CHLORO  -  a  -  BROMO  R  -PHENYL-PROPI- 
ONIC ACID  C,iI,.CHCl.CHBr.CO,H.  [182°].  From 
a-bromo-;8-oxy-;8-phenyl-propionic  acid  and  cone. 
UClAq  at  100°  (Glaser,  A.  147,  92).  Monoclinio 
tables  (from  chloroform).  Boiling  water  forms 
HCl  and  bromo-oxy-phenyl-propionic  acid,  to- 
gether with  a  little  phenyl-acetic  aldehyde  and 
CO- bromo- styrene. 

o-Chloro  -  0  -  bromo  -  0  -  phenyl  -  propionic  acid 
C„H,.CHBr.CHCl.CO,H.  [185°].  From  a-chloro- 
/3-oxy-0-phenyl-propionic  acid  and  cone.  HBrAq 
at  60°  (G.).  Monoclinic  tables  (from  chloroform). 
Boiling  water  gives  w-chloro-styrene  and  a  little 
chloro-oxy-phenyl-propionic  acid,  and  phenyl- 
acetic  aldehyde. 

a-Chloro-a/3-di-bromo-0-phenyl-propiomc  acid 
C„H,.CHBr.CBrCl.CO,H.  [136°].  From  o-chloro- 
/3-phenyl-propionic  acid  and  Br  (Forrer,  B.  16, 
855).    Tables  (from  water). 

CHLORO-BROMO-PHT  H  ALIDE 

C,  H,ClBr<;^Q  ->0.  [179°].  Formed  by  oxi- 
dation of  chloro-bromo-naphthalene  [67°]  with 
CrO,,  (Guareschi,  B.  19,  1154). 
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CHLORO  -  BROMO  -  PICRIN  v.  Chloro -di- 

BKOMO  -  N  ITItO  -  JI E  THANE. 

£^-CHLORO-a-BROMO-PROP ANE  CaH^ClBr  i.e. 
CH.,.CHBr.CH;.Cl.  Propylene  cJdoro -bromide. 
(120°).  Formed  in  small  quantity,  together  with 
CH  .Br.CH  ,.CH.,C1  by  treating  allyl  chloride  with 
fuming  HBr  (E'eboul,  A.  Ch.  [5]  14,  487).  Con- 
verted by  alcoholic  KOH  into  HCl  and  bromo- 
jaropylene. 

a-Chloro-w-bromo-propane  CH,,.CHCl.CH.>Br. 
(120°).  S.G.  ^  1-585.  V.D.  5-52  (calc.  5-45). 
From  propylene  bromide  by  boiling  with  HgCl. 
(Friedel  a.  Silva,  Bl.  [2]  17,  532).  Alcoholic 
KOH  converts  it  into  chloro-propylene  (25°-30°). 

Chloro -bromo -propane  C,H,.ClBr.  (119°). 
From  ClBr  and  C^H,,  (Maxwell  s'impson,  Pr.  27, 
119).  Probably  a  mixture  of  the  two  preceding- 
bodies. 

a.-Chloro-/3-bromo-propaneCH,Br.CH,.CH.Cl. 

Tri-victhtjlcne  chloro-bromide .  (142°).  S.G.-  1-63. 
From  tri-methylene  bromide  and  HgCl..  It  is 
also  the  chief  product  of  the  union  of  HBr  with 
allyl  chloride  (Eeboul).  Boiling  alcoholic  KOH 
gives  ethyl-allyl  oxide. 

a-Chloro  -  a  -  bromo  -  propane  CH.,.CClBr.CH.,. 
Acetone  chloro-bromide.  (c.  95°).  S.G.  ^  1-474. 
From  a-chloro-propylene  CH.,.CC1:CH.,  and  cold 
cone.  HBrAq  (Eeboul,  A.  Ch.  [5]  14,  482).  Alco- 
holic KOH  gives  a-chloro-proj)ylene  and  allylene. 

o-Chloro-to-bromo-propane  CH,.CH.^.CHClBr. 
(111°).  S.G.  ^-  1-59.  From  w-chloro-propylene 
CH,,.CH:CHC1  and  HBr  (E.).  Alcoholic  KOH 
gives  CH,.CH:CHC1. 
j  Chloro-di-bromo-propane  CjH.ClBr.,.  (198°). 
i  From  allyl  bromide  and  ClBr.  They  unite  slowly 
in  the  cold  (Maxwell  Simpson,  Pr.  27,  119). 

oj-Cb  loro-ttia-di-bromo-propane 
CH,.CHBr.CHClBr      (177°     cor.).  From 
CH,.CH:CHC1  and  Br  (Eeboul,  Bl.  [2]  26,  278). 

a-Chloro-ciia-di-bromo-propane 
CH,.CClBr.CH.,Br.  (170°).  S.G.  5  2-064  (Friedel, 
A.  112,  237).  From  CH^.CChCH,,  and  Br  (F.  a.  S. ; 
I  E.).  With  alcoholic  KOH  it  gives  C.,H^ClBr 
and  ethyl-propargyl  oxide  CHIC.CH.O.Et  (Oppen- 
heim,  A.  Siqjpl.  6,  372). 

co-Chloro-aj3-di-bromo-propane 
CH,Br.CHBr.CH,Cl.    (195°)  (O.)  ;  (203°)  (E.). 
S.G'.  ?  2-085  (E.).    From  allyl  chloride  and  Br 

O 

(0.).    Also  from  epichlorhydrin  /\ 

CH„.CH.CH„C1 

and  PBr,  or  PCljBr.,  (Eeboul,  A.  Suppl.  1,  230 ; 
Darmstiidter,  A.  152,  320).  Solid  KOH  gives 
CH,,:CBr.CH,Cl.  Alcoholic  KOH  gives  rise  to 
CHiC.CH,.OEt. 

a-Chloro-ai0-di-bromo-propane 
CH,Br.CHCl.CH,,Br.     (200°).     From  glycerin 
dibromhydrin  and  PCI5  (Berthelot  a.  de  Luca, 
pr.  72,  317). 

Chloro-tri-bromo-propane  C.,H,ClBr3.  (238°). 
S.G.  ii  239.  From  chloro- bromo -propylene 
(from  glycide)  and  Br  (Eeboul,  A.  Suppl.  1,  231). 

Di-chloro-bronio-propane  C.,H,;Cl  ,Br.  (180°- 
187°).  From  allyl  bromide  and  ClBr  at  100° 
(M.  Simpson,  Pr.  27,  119). 

£o/3-Di-chloro-a-bromo-propane 
CH,Cl.CHBr.CH,,Cl.    (176°).   From  s-dichlorhy- 
drin  and  PBr5  (Berthelot  a.  de  Luca,  /.  pr.  17, 
317). 

E 
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wa-Di-chloro-yS-bromo-propane 

CH,Cl.CHCl.CH„Br.ProniCH,Cl.CH(OH).CH2Br 
and  PBr,. 

Di-ehloro-bromo-propane  C^H^CljBr.  (156°- 
160°).  From  bromo-propylene  and  chlorine 
(Linnemann,  A.  138,  123). 

&)a-Di-chloro-a;8-di-bromo-propane 
CH.,Cl.CClBr.CH.;Br.  (205°).  S.G.£!  2-161.  From 
CH'CI.CCLCH.,  and  Br  (Friedel  a.  Silva,  G.  B.  74, 
805';  75,  81 ;  Bl.  [2]  17,  386). 

co)3-Di-cMoro-a/8-di-bromo-propane 
CH  .Cl.CHBr.CHClBr.    (221°)  (F.  a.  S.) ;  (212°) 
(Hartenstein,  J.  pr.  [2]  7,  313).    S.G.  2  2-19  (F. 
a.  S.) ;       2  083  (H.).    From  CH^Cl.CHiCHCl 
and  Br  (B. ;  F.  a.  S. ;  H.). 

cua-Di-chloro-coa-di-bromo-propane 
CHj.CClBr.CHClBr.    (189°).    From  allylene  di- 
cWoride  and  Br  (F.  a.  S. ;  Pinner,  A.  179,  44). 
Alcoholic  KOH  gives  C.HjCLBr  (143°). 

Di  -  chloro  -  tri  -  bromo  -  propane  CjH^CLBr.,. 
[207°].  From  di-chloro-bromo-propylene  (143°) 
and  Br  (P.).  Alcoholic  KOH  re-converts  it  into 
CsHsClgBr. 

;8-CHL0R0-a-BR0M0-PB0PI0NIC  ACID 
CH,Cl.CHBr.CO„H.    [37°].    (c.  213°).  Formed 
by  the  action  of  HNO3  on  the  product  of  the 
union  of  BrOH  with  allyl  chloride  (Henry,  B.  7, 
757). 

a-Chloro-i8-bromo-propionic  acid 
CH,Br.CHCl.CO.,H.    [37°].    (c.  213°).  Formed 
similarly  by  oxidising  the  product  of  the  union 
of  ClOH  with  allyl  bromide  (H.). 

Chloro-tri-bromo-propionic  acid 
C2HClBr3.C0.,H.  [103°].  From  ehloro-bromo- 
acrylic  acid  [70°]  and  Br  (1  mol.)  by  heating  for 
2  hours  at  100°  ;  the  yield  is  70  p.c.  (Mabery  a. 
Weber,  Am.  4,  104;  5,  255;  P.  Am.  A.  17,  106). 
Triclinic  prisms  (from  CS„) ;  v.  sol.  alcohol  and 
ether.  Boiling  baryta-water  forms  C,HClBr,, ; 
cold  baryta-water  gives  chloro-di-bromo-acrylic 
acid.— KA'  aq.— CaA'.,.— BaA'„ :  S.  23  at  20°. 

Di-chloro-di-bromo-propionic  acid 
C.,HCl2Br2.C02H.  [95°].  Prepared  by  the  com- 
bination of  di-chloro-acrylic  acid  [86°]  by  heat- 
ing with  bromine  at  100°  for  several  hours  (Hill 
a.Mabery,  P.yl)».-4.  17,140;  Am.  4,267;  -B.  14, 
1679).  Triclinic  prisms,  «:6:c  =  l-023:l:l-052  ; 
a  =  91°  ;  ^  =  76°  31' ;  7  =  108°  52'.  V.  sol.  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether,  m.  sol.  CS,  or  benzene. 

Salts. — A'Ag  :  flat  needles.— A'^Ba  :  long 
easily  soluble  needles. 

a;8-Di-chloro-j3/3-di-brom.o-propionic  acid 
CCIBr2.CHCl.C0,H.  [100°].  Prepared  bypassing 
chlorine  into  di-bromo-acrylic  acid  at  100°  ;  the 
yield  is  96  p.c.  (Mabery  a.  Nicholson,  Am.  6, 166  ; 
cf.  Am.  4,  270 ;  P.  Am.  A.  17,  140 ;  B.  14,  1680). 
Monoclinic  prisms,  v.  e.  sol.  ether  and  alcohol, 
sol.  hot  CHCI3  and  CS,,  si.  sol.  water. 

Salts.—  CaA'„  l^aq.— KA'  2aq. 

Tri-chloro-bromo-propionic  acid 
C,HCl3Br.C02H.  [84°].  Prepared  by  passing 
chlorine  into  a  cold  chloroform  solution  of 
chloro-bromo-acrylic  acid  in  sunlight.  The 
yield  is  90  p.c.  (Mabery,  Am.  9,  1).  Trimetric 
prisms  ;  si.  sol.  water,  sol.  ether,  alcohol,  and 
CHC1.J.  Its  salts  are  unstable. — KA'  2aq  :  tri- 
metric plates. — CaA'2 :  oblique  prisms. — BaA', : 
gummy. 

Tetra-chloro-bromo-propionic  acid 

CBrCl,.CCl,.CO.,H.  [225°].  Prepared  by  passing 
chlorine  into  a  solution  of  bromo-propiolic  acid 


in  chloroform,  till  the  product  crystallises  out 
(Mabery,  Am.  6,  155).  SL  sol.  CS,  and  chloro- 
form.   Its  salts  are  unstable. 

a-CHL0R0-;3-BR0M0-PR0PYL  ALCOHOL 
CjH.ClBrO  i.e.  CH,Br.CHCl.CH,OH.  (197°).  S.G. 
2  1-764.    From  allyl  bromide  and  HOCl  (Henry, 

B.  7,  409,  758).  Oxidation  gives  chloro-bromo- 
propionic  acid  (v.  supra). 

3-Chloro-ci-bromo-propyl  alcohol 
CH,Cl.CHBr.CH,OH.     (197°).    S.G.  li  1-759. 
From  allyl  chloride  and  HOBr  (H.).  Oxidised 
by  HNO3  to  chloro-bromo-propionic  acid  [37°], 
(215=). 

Nitrate  CH,(N03).CHBr.CH,0H.  From 
the  alcohol,  HNOj'and  H,S0,.  Oil 

a,-chIoro-a,-bromo-isopropyl  alcohol 
CH,Br.CH(OH).CH,Cl.  Cldoro  -  bromhydrin. 
(197°).  S.G.  iS  1.740.  From  epichlorhydrin  and 
HBr,  or  from  epibromhydrin  and  HCl  (Eeboul, 
A.  Suppl.  1,  225).  Cone.  KOH  splits  it  up  into 
HBr  and  epichlorhydrin.  Oxidation  gives  chloro- 
bromo-acetone  [35°]  (Theegarten,  B.  6,  1212). 
Also  from  epichlorhydrin  and  Br  at  100°  (Gri- 
maux  a.  Adam,  Bl.  [2]  33,  257). 

Ethyl  ether  CJi,C\1i's:.0Y,i.  (187°).  From 
0 

A 

epichlorhydrin  CH,.CH.CH„C1  and  EtBr  at  200° 
(Reboul  a.  Louren<?o,  A.  119,  238). 

CHLORO-BROMO-PROPYL-BENZENE  v. 
Chloro-bromo-cdhene. 

CHLORO-BROMO-PROPYLENE  CjH.ClBr  i.e. 
CH,:CCl.CH,Br.  (121°).  From  a-chloro-allyl 
alcohol  and  PBr.,  (Henry,  C.  B.  95,  849). 

Chloro-bromo-propylene  CHBr:CH.CH,Cl. 
(120°).  S.G.  1-63.  From  ;8-bromo-allyl  alco- 
hol and  PCI5  (Henry,  B.  5,  453). 

Chloro  -  bromo  -  propylene  CH,:CBr.CH,Cl. 
(127°)  (R.);  (120°)  (H.).  S.G.  i±  1-69  (R.).  Fr'om 
CH,Br.CHBr.CH,Cl  and  sohd  KOH  (Reboul,  A. 
Suppl.  1,  230 ;  Oppenheim,  A.  Suppl.  6,  374). 
From  ;8-bromo-allyl  alcohol  and  PCI5  (H.). 

CMoro-bromo-propylene  CH3.CCl:CHBr  (?) 
(105°).  From  CH,.CClBr.CH.3r  and  alcohohc 
KOH  (Friedel,  A.  112,  237). 

Di-chloro-bromo-propylene  CH,.CCl:CClBr(?) 
(143°).  From  allylene  di-chloro-di-bromide  and 
alcoholic  KOH  (Pinner,  A.  179,  45).    Br  gives 

C.  ,H,Cl,Br.i  [207°]. 

CHLORO-BROMO-QUINONE  C.H^ClBrOj 
[172  ].  Formed  by  oxidation  of  chloro-bromo- 
hydroquinone  (Schulz,  B.  15,  656). 

m-Di-cMoro-«i-di-bromo-quinone  C(jCl,Br,02 
[6:2:5:3:4:1].  [233°]. 

Formation. — 1.  Formed  by  the  action  of  Br 
on  di-chloro-phenylene  di-imide  (from  bleaching- 
powder  and_p-phenylene-diamine  hydrochloride) 
(Krause,  B.  12,  53). — 2.  By  bromination  of  ;«-di- 
chloro-quinone  C,H,C1,0,  [6:2:4:1]  (Levy,  B.  16, 
1447). — 3.  By  brominationof^'-di-chloro-quinone 
C„H,C1,0,  [6:3:4:1]  (Levy,  B.  18,  2367) ;  in  this 
case  one  of  the  CI  atoms  must  undergo  trans- 
position from  the^  to  the  wi-position. — 4.  From 
hydroquinone,  cone.  HCl  and  Br  (Benedikt,  M. 
1,  347). 

Properties. — Monoclinic  golden-brown  tables ; 
a:6:c=  l-445:l:3-0286;  ,8  =  74°  31'  (L.).  Si.  sol. 
ether  and  alcohol,  insol.  water. 

Beactions. — It  is  very  readily  reduced  by 
hydroxylamiue  hydrochloride  to  the  correspond- 
ing hydroquinone  [234°],  whose  acetyl  derivative 
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melts  at  [270°]  (Hantzsch  a.  Schniter,  B.  20, 
2279).  By  boiling  M'itli  aqueous  alkalis  it  is 
converted  into  a  cliloro-biomo-di-oxy-quinone 
C,ClBr(OH),,0„. 

Tri-cMoro-bromo-quinone  C,,Cl.,BiOo.  From 
tri-chloro-quinone  and  Br  at  130°  (Stenhouse, 
A.  Suppl.  (j,  219).  Also  from  tri-cliloro-bromo- 
hydroquinone  and  cone.  HNO.j  (Levy  a.  Scliultz, 

A.  210,  162).  Golden  monoclinic  pyramids  ; 
a:6:c=l-18:l:2-9.5 ;  i3  =  74°  41'.  Sublimes  at 
160°.  Dilute  KOH  gives  cliloro-bromo-di-oxy- 
quinone. 

CHLORO-DI-BEOMO-RESOECIN 
C„HBr,Cl(OH),.  [105°].    Got  by  adding  excess 
of  bromine  water  to  a  solution  of  chloro-resorcin 
at  80°.    Crystallises  from  water  in  silky  needles 
(G.  Eeinhard,  J.  pr.  [2]  17,  325). 

Chloro-di-bromo-resorcin  CuHBr.,Cl(OH).,. 
[86°].  From  C,,HBr.,Cl(OCl)(OBr)  and'NaHSOa 
(Benedikt,  M.  4,  227). 

Di-chloro-bromo-resorcin  C^HBrCL(OH).^. 
[100°].  From  Br  and  di-cbloro-resorcin.  Silky 
needles  (from  water)  (11.). 

Di-chloro-tri-bromo-resorcin  C„HCloBr,jO.,  i.e. 
C,HBr.,Cl(OCl)(OBr)(?)  Formed  by  adding  Br 
(216  g.)  dissolved  in  cone.  HClAq  (1,000  c.  c.)  to 
a  solution  of  resorcin  (50  g.)  in  water  (2,000  c.  c.) 
(B.).  Yellow  crystals.  At  175°  it  gives  crystal- 
line C|.,H.^Cl|Br.^O,  which  is  reduced  by  tin  and 
HCl  to  di-cliloro-di-bromo-tetra-oxy-diphenyl. 

Tri-chloro-di-bromo-resorcin  C(^HCl3(0Br).j. 
[100°].  Prepared  by  adding  Br  to  tri-chloro-re- 
sorcin  suspended  in  dilute  HCl  (B.).  .  Small 
golden  crystals.  Gives  off  Br  (1  mol.)  on  heat- 
ing. Keduced  by  tin  and  HCl  to  tri-chloro- 
resorcin. 

HEXA-BROMO-TRI-CHLORO-DI-THIENYL- 
ETHANE  CCl,.Cn(C,Br,S),.  [176°].  Formed 
by  bromination  of  di-thienyl-tri-chloro-ethane 
(Peter,  B.  17,  1343).  White  crystalline  powder. 
V.  sol.  ether  and  chloroform,  si.  sol.  alcohol. 
Does  not  give  the  indoplienine  reaction. 

CHLORO-BROMO-THYMOQUINONE 
CMePrCIBrO,    [1:4:5:2:3:6].     [78°].  Formed 
by   bromination    of    in  -  chloro  -  thymoquinone 
C,,HMePrC10,.[l:4:5:3:6].  Yellowplates (Schniter, 

B.  20,  1319). 
Chloro-broino-thymoquinone  C^MePrClBrOj 

[1:4:2:5:3:6].  p- Chloro -bcn^ijl  bromide.  [87°]. 
Format  ion. — 1.  By  oxidation  of  the  corresponding 
hydroquinone  with  Fe,.Cl,.. — 2.  By  bromination  of 
o-chloro-thymo-quinoneC,iHMePrC10.,  [1:4:2:3:6]. 
Golden-yellow  plates  (Schniter,  B.  20",  1318). 

2J-CHL0RO-a.-BR0MO-T0LUENE  C-H„ClBr 
i.e.  C„H,Cl.CH,Br.  [48-5°]  (225°-230°).'  From 
p-ehloro-toluene  and  Br  (Jackson  a.  Field,  Am. 
1,102).  White  needles  (from  alcohol) ;  aromatic 
odour  ;  volatile  in  the  air. 

ai-Chloro-|j-bromo-toluene  C|.H|Br.CH2Cl.  b- 
Bromo-bcnzyl  chloride.  Obtained,  mixed  with 
an  equivalent  quantity  of  C^HjBr.CH^Br,  by 
brominating  benzyl  chloride  (Errera,  G.  17, 193). 
NaOEt  converts  it  into  C,HjBr.CH,,.OEt  (243°). 

Di-cMoro-bromo-toluene  C.H,ci.,Br.  (280°- 
290°)  (.Jackson  a.  Field,  B.  11,'906).' 

CHLORO-BROMO-TOLUQUIlirONE 
C„HMeClBrO,.    [111°].   From  the  hydroquinone 
[123°],  by  oxidation.    Thick  needles.    V.  sol. 
ether,  benzene,  and  chloroform ;  scarcely  sol. 
water  (Schniter,  B.  20,  2287). 


Chloro-bromo-toluquinone  CsHMeClBiO,. 
[150°].  From  the  hydroquinone,  [121°],  by  oxi- 
dation. Glistening  yellow  plates  (from  alcohol) 
(Schniter,  B.  20,  2287). 

TRI  -  CHLORO  -  DI  -  BROMO  -  DI  -  TOLYL  - 
ETHANE  C„H„CI,Br,.  [148°].  From  tri-chloro- 
di-tolyl-ethaue  and  Br  in  CS.,  (0.  Fischer,  B.  7, 
1191). 

DI-CHLORO-BROMO-VINYL-BENZOIC  ACID 

CgHj^CLBrO,  i.e.  CClBr:CCl.CJF,.CO,H.  [174°]. 

From  C„H,,<^^^j-g^.>CClBr  and  alcoholic  NaOH 

diluted  with  water  (Zincke  a.  Frohlieh,  B.  20, 
2056).  Needles. 

Methyl  etlier  MeA'.  [82°]. 

CHLORO-BUTANE  v.  Butyl  chloeide. 

aa-Di-chloro-butane  CH.,.CC1,.CH,,.CH3.  (96°). 
From  methyl  ctliyl  ketone  and  "PCl-'(Bruylants, 
B.  8,  412).  Dry  KOH  gives  CH:C.CH,,.CH,j.  Al- 
coholic KOH  gives  CH,.C:C.CH,  (Favorsky,  Bl. 
[2]  45,  247). 

wto-Bi-chloro-isobutane  (CH3)„CH.CHC1„. 
Isohutylidene  chloride.  (104°).  S.G".  i2  1-011. 
V.D.  127  (H  =  1).  From  isobutyric  aldehyde  and 
I'CL  (Oeconomides,  C.  B.  92,  884).  Aqueous  iSIH, 
at  180°  gives  chloro-isobutylene  (67°). 
j  Di-chloro-isobutane  C,H„C1,.  (107°).  From 
chloro-isobutylene  CH.>:CMe.CH.,Cl  and  cone. 
HCl  (Chechoukoff,  Bl.  [2]  43,  112"). 

Di-cbloro-butane  CJ1,C1„.  (128°)  (P.);  (125°) 
(Faraday).  S.G.  ^  1-112.  V.D.  4-43.  Formed  by 
union  of  CI  with  the  mixture  of  butylenes  (g.  v.) 
obtained  by  treating  isobutyl  alcohol  (25  pts.) 
with  H„SO,  (25  pts.),  CaSO,  (40  pts.),  and  K.SO,, 
(10  pts.)  (Puchot,  4.  C7i.  [.5]  28,508;  c/.  Faraday, 
Tr.  1825,  440  ;  Kolbe,  A.  69,  269  ;  64,  339). 

Di-chloro-butane  C.,H,C1,.  (106°).  From  tcrt- 
butyl  chloride  and  CI  in  daylight  (D'Ottreppe  de 
Bouvette,  Belg.  Acad.  Bull.  [3]  4,  359). 
I       Tetra-chloro-butane  C|H„Cl|  i.c. 

CH.,.CC1,.CHC1.CH,C1.  (85°)  at  10  mm.  From 
I  tri-chloro-butyl  alcohol  by  gradual  addition  of 
I  PCI-,  (GarzaroUi-Thurnlackh,  A.  213,  372).  Oil. 

Tetra-chloro-butane 
CH2C1.CHC1.CHC1.CH,C1.    Butincnc  tctra-chlo 
ride.    [73°].  From  butinene  and  CI.  Also  from 
erythrite  and  PCl^  (Henninger,  Bl.  [2]  34,  195). 
Prisms. 

Tetra-chloro-iso-butane  CCl^.CMe.Cl.  Tri- 
chloro-tri-methyl-carbinyl  chloride  or  chloro- 
isobiUyro-tri-chloride.  (167°).  Strong  odour. 
Formed,  together  with  hexa-chloro-di-fcri-butyl 
oxide  (CCl,.CMeJ.p,  by  the  action  of  PCI5  upon 
acetone-chloroform  (Willgerodt  a.  Diirr,  jB.  20, 
539). 

Heza  -  chloro  -  butane  C|H|C1„.  (148°)  at 
50  mm.  S.G.  i2  1-67.  A  liquid  formed  by  the 
action  of  chlorine  on  isobutyl  iodide  (Prunier, 
Bl.  [2]  24,  -24). 

Hexa-chloro-butane  C|H|Cls.  Formed  by 
the  action  of  chlorine  on  CiH^Clo  (from  isobutyl 
alcohol)  in  sunlight  (Pnchot,  C.  R.  85,  757). 
Oil.  Converted  by  KOH  into  C,H..C1„  C,C1.., 
and  0,,C1,. 

Hexa-cliloro-butane  C|H,C1„.  (c.  115°)  in 
vacuo.  From  feri-butyl  chloride  and  chlorine 
in  sunlight  (d'O.  de  B.). 

Hepta-chloro-butane  C,H,,C1,.  [36°].  (125°- 
135°)  in  vacuo.  From  ieri-butyl  chloride  and 
CI  in  sunlight  (d'O.  de  B.). 
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Hepta-chloro-butane  C.HaCl,.  [42°].  (135°- 
145°)  in  vamo.  Formed  at  the  same  time  as 
the  preceding. 

CHLORO  -  BUTANE  TETRA  -  CAEBOXYLIC 
ACID  CCI(CO,,H)2.C(C2Hj)(CO,H),.  Ethyl-chloro- 
acetijlcne-tetra-carioxylic  acid. 

Tetra-ethijl-ether  A'-Et.,.  S.G.  ff  1-076. 
Formed  by  ehlorination  of  butaiie-teitra-car- 
boxylie  ether.  Oil  (Bischoff  a.  Each,  B.  17, 
2786). 

CHLORO -BUTENYL  ALCOHOL  C,H,C10. 
Chloro-ovti/l  alcohol.  (158-.3°  i.V.)  at  742-5  mm. 
S.G.  iJI  l-i312.  V.D.  3-60  (for  3-68).  From 
tri-chloro-butyl  alcoliol  by  zinc-dust  and  HCl 
(Garzarolli-Thurnlackh,  A.  213,  375).  Crystal- 
lises in  a  freezing  mixture.  Smells  like  allyl  com- 
pounds. M.  sol.  water,  but  separated  by  K^CO^ 
or  NaCl.  Forms  with  Br  in  CHCLj  chloro-di- 
bromo-butyl  alcohol,  which  is  very  unstable. 
If  it  be  oxidised  by  HNO^  it  forms  chloro-di- 
bromo-butyric  acid  (not  isolated),  which  is 
reduced  by  zinc-dust  and  HCl  to  chloro-crotonic 
acid  [97°]. 

Acetate  (168°-169°)  at  741mm.  V.D. 
5-23  (for  5-14).  Colourless  fruity  liquid,  heavier 
than  water.    V.  si.  sol.  water. 

CHLORO-BUTINENE  C.H.Cl.  (65°).  From 
di-chloro-butylene  CH^.CHiCH.CHClj  and  alco- 
holic KOH  (Kekul6,  A.  162,  99). 

Hexa-chloro-butinene  Cfil^.  [39°].  (284°). 
From  s-hexyl-iodide  and  IClj  at  100°-240° 
(Kraflt,  B,  10,  803).  Thin  prisms  (from 
alcohol). 

TRI  - CHLORO -  BUTYL  ACETATE 

C^H.ClaOAc.     (217-5°)  at  733  mm.  S.G. 
1-344.    From  tri-chloro-butyl  alcohol  and  AcCl 
at  110°  (Garzarolli-Thurnlackh,  A.  213,  373). 

o-CHLORO-ISOBUTYL  ALCOHOL  C^H.CIO 
i.e.  (CH,).,CC1.CH,.0H  Butylene-glycol  cUorhy- 
drin  (137°).  From  isobutylene  and  HCIO  (But- 
lerow,  A.  144,  25).  SI.  sol.  water.  Reduced  by 
sodium-amalgam  to  isobutyl  alcohol.  Oxidised 
by  HNO3  to  chloro-isobutyric  acid  (Henry,  B.  9, 
1034). 

Chloro-sec-butyl  alcohol.  Ethyl  ether 
CH,.CHj.CH(OEt).CH,,Cl.  (141°).  S.G.  2  -9735. 
From  di-chloro-di-ethyl  oxide  and  ZnEt,  (Lieben, 
A.  123,  133). 

Di-chloro-ter<-butyl  alcohol  C,HsCl„0.  (143-5° 

1.  V.).  S.G.  s  1-0335.  From  (CH,).,C:CHC1  and 
HCIO  (Oeconomides,  C.  R.  92,  1235). 

Tri-chloro-butyl  alcohol 
CHj.CCL.CHCl.CHj.OH  [62°].  (120°)  at  45  mm. 
From  tri-chloro-butyric  aldehyde  (butyl  chloral) 
and  ZnEtj,  ZnPr,,  or  Zn(CH„Pr)„  followed 
by  water,  thus:  CjH.CLjCHO -)- Zn(C,H,,)., 
=  C3H,Cl3.CH.,OZnC.,H,  +  C.Hj  (Garzarolli- 
Thurnlackh,  A.  213,  370;  223,  166).  Also  from 
urochloralic  acid  and  HCl  (Mering,  H.  4,  93). 
Prisms  (from  ether).  V.  sol.  alcohol  or  ether,  si. 
sol.  hot  water.  Sol.  warm  cone.  H„S04,  but  de- 
composed by  heating  the  solution. 

Beactions. — 1.  PCI3  has  hardly  any  action. 

2.  Fuming  HBr  at  110°  has  no  action.— 3.  PCI, 
gives  tetra-chloro-butane. —  4.  Fuming  HNO., 
gives  tri-chloro-butyric  acid. — 5.  Zinc-dust  and 
HCl  reduce  it  to  chloro-butenyl  alcohol  {q.  v.). 

Tri-chloro-ie?-4- butyl -alcohol  v.  Acetone- 
chloroform. 


CHLORO-ISO-BUTYL-ISO-AMYL-GLYOXAl- 

INE  (?)  C,2H„,C1N,.  Chloro-oxalamyline.  (267°- 
270°).  Prepared  from  di-isoamyl-oxamide  in 
the  same  way  as  chloro-oxalethyline  from  di- 
ethyl-oxamide  (Wallach  a.  Schulze,  B.  13,  516  ; 

A.  214,  316). 

Salt  s.— (B'HCl'^oPtCl^.— B'HCl. 

7-CHLORO  -  n  -  BUTYL  -  BENZENE  Ci^H.^Cl 
i.e.  C,.H,.CHC1.C,H,.  From  C,;H,.CH(0H).C3H, 
and  HCi  (Engler  a.  Bethge,  B.  7,  1128).  Liquid. 

CHLORO-ISO-BUTYLENE  (CH,),C:CHC1.  Iso- 
butcnyl  chloride.  Isocrotyl  chloride,  (c.  65°). 
S.G.  i2  -979.  V.D.  89-7.  From  isobutylidene 
chloride  (CH3).,CH.CHCl2  and  alcoholic  KOH  or 
NH3.  Formed"  together  with  (CHJXH.CHCL, 
by  treating  isobutyric  aldehyde  with  PCI5  (Oeco- 
nomides, C.  B.  92,  884,  1235 ;  Bl.  [2]  35,  498). 
Formed  also  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  iso- 
butylene, especially  below  0°  (Scheschukoff,  J.  B. 
16,  493;  Bl.  [2]  41,  253;  43,  127).  Converted 
by  water  at  90°  into  isobutyric  aldehyde. 

Chloro-isobutylene CH,.C(CH,C1):CH,.  Butc- 
nyl  chloride,  (c.  73°).  S.G.  2  -955.  Formed, 
together  with  the  preceding,  by  chlorinating  iso- 
butylene, especially  above  0°  (S.).  Heated  with 
aqueous  KjCOj  it  forms  isobutenyl  alcohol  (113°). 
HCl  forms  C,H,C1.,  (107°),  whence  K.,CO,  gives 
C,H«(OH),  (178°).  " 

Di  -  chloro  -n-  butylene  CH3.CH:CH.CHC1.,. 
(126°).  S.G.  22  1-131.  From  crotonic  aldehyde 
and  PCI5  (Kekul6,  A.  162,  98).  Alcoholic  KOH 
gives  C,,H,C1  (65°)  and  CjH.Cl.OEt  (134'^).  Br 
gives -CiHcCljBr.,  whence  aqueous  KjCOj  gives 
C,H,ClBr(OH).,  (c.  118°). 

Tetra  -  chloro  -  butylene  C^H^Cl^.  (200°). 
From  tri-chloro-butyric  aldehyde  and  PCI5 
(Judson,  B.  3,  790). 

Penta-chloro-butylene  CiH^Cl,.  (187°)  at 
460  mm.  From  tert-hutyl  alcohol  and  chlorine 
(Lieben,  B.  8,  1017). 

TRI-CHLOR-BUTYLIDENE-IMIDE 
CH3.CHCI.CC1,.CH:NH.  [164°-166°].  (P.  a.  K.) ; 
[170°]  (S.).    Prepared  by  the  action  of  ammo- 
nium acetate  on  tri-chloro-butyric  ortlio-alde- 
hyde  (hydrate  of  butyrochloral)  (Pinner  a.  Klein, 

B.  11, 1491).  Also  by  heating  tri-chloro-butyric 
aldehyde-ammonia  with  benzoic  aldehyde  (E. 
Schiff,  G.  9,  438).  Sol.  alcohol,  ether,  hot  water 
and  hot  benzene. 

a  -  CHLORO  -  ISOBUTYL  -  MALONIC  ACID 
CjHg.CCl:(CO.,H).,.  Di-cthyl-ether  A"Et.,. 
(246°).  S.G.  1-091.  Prepared  by  the  action 
of  chlorine  on  isobutyl-malonic  ether.  Liquid. 
On  saponification  with  KOH  it  gives  iso-butyl- 
oxy-malonic  acid  (Conrad  a.  Bischoff,  .B.  13,  600; 
A.  209,  237). 

HEXA-CHLORO-DI-TERT- BUTYL  OXIDE 
C„H,2C1,P  i.e.  (CCl.,.CMe.,).,0.  'Acetone-chloro- 
form ether.'  (156°).  Formed,  together  with 
CClj-CMcjOH,  and  its  oily  isomeride,  by  the 
action  of  PCI5  upon  acetone-chloroform  (Will- 
gerodt  a.  Diirr,  B.  20,  539).  Liquid.  Volatile 
with  steam.    Very  pungent. 

a-CHLORO-7! -BUTYRIC  ACID  CjH,C10„  i.e. 
CH.j.CH,,.CHCl.CO,H.  From  its  chloride  'and 
water.    Thick  liquid,  v.  sol.  hot  water. 

Chloride  CH3.CH,.CHC1.C0C1.  (c.  131°). 
S.G.  1-257.  Formed  by  chlorinating  butyryl 
chloride  in  presence  of  iodine  (Markownikolf, 
A.  153,  241  ;  cf.  Z.  [2]  4,  021). 
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Ethyl  ether  EtA'.  (c.  158°).  S.G. '^-^ 
1-0G3  (M.). 

/3-Chloro-n-butvric  acid 
CH,,.CHC1.CH,.C0^H. 

Formation. — 1.  By  saponification  of  allyl 
cyanide  by  HCl  (Pinner,  B.  12,  205G).— 2.  By 
oxidation  of  tlie  corresponding  aldehyde  (Karet- 
nikoif,  J.  R.  11,  252).— 3.  By  treating  the 
hydrochloride  of  )3-chloro-butyric  imido-ether 
CH3.CHCl.CH.,.C(NH)(0Et)  with  water  (Pinner, 
B.  17,  2008). 

Reactions. — Boiling  baryta-water  forms  HCl 
and  crotonic  acid. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.  (c.  170°).  S.G.  ^ 
1-072  (Ba.);  f  10517  (Br.),  ixp  1-430. 
59-1.  Obtained  by  chlorinating  butyric  acid 
(Balbiano,  B.  10,  1749;  11,  348;  O.  10,  137). 
Probably  the  same  compound  is  got  by  satu- 
rating an  alcoholic  solution  of  crotonic  acid 
with  HCl  (Bnihl,  A.  203,  28).  Converted  by 
KOH  into  crotonic  acid  and  ^-oxy-butyric  acid. 
Heated  with  alcoholic  NH^  it  gives  ;8-amido- 
butyramide. 

7-Chloro-butyric  acid  CH„C1.CH„.CH.,.C0,,H. 
[10°].  S.G.  1-250.  From  *the  nitrile  by  HCl 
(Henry,  O.  R.  101, 1158).  Viscous  liquid  or  thin 
laminic,  si.  sol.  water.  At  190°  it  splits  up  into 
HCl  and  the  lactone  of  7-oxy-butyric  acid. 

Methyl  ether  UeM.  (174°).  S.G.  if  1-894. 
From  the  nitrile,  MeOH,  and  HCl. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.  (184°).    S.G.  «  1-122. 

Chloride  CH„C1.CH,.CH,.C0C1.  (174°). 
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.kmifZc  CH..C1.CH„.CH,..C0NH.,.  [90°]. 

Nitrile  CH,C1.CH...CH.,.CN.  (196°).  S.G. 
ig  1-162.    From  CH,Cl.CH,,.CH,Br  and  KCy. 

o-Chloro-isobutyric  acid  (CH3).,CC1.C0.,H. 
From  (CH.,).,CC1.CH,0H  by  oxidation  with  HNO., 
(Henry,  Bl.  [2]  26,  24).  Formed  also  by  chlori- 
nating isobutyric  acid  (Balbiano,  U.  11,  1693). 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.  (149°  cor.).  S.G.  ^  1-062. 
Converted  by  alkalis  into  oxy-isobutyric,  metha- 
crylic,  and '  di-butyllactic '  (CjjHi^O^)  acids  (Testa, 
G.  10,  377). 

a/3-Di-chloro-butyric  acid 
CH,.CHC1.CHC1.C0,H  [63°].  Formed  by  com- 
bining solid  crotonic  acid  with  chlorine,  in  CS,^ 
solution.  Large  glistening  colourless  prisms. 
By  aqueous  NaOH  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
it  is  converted  into  «ito-a-chloro-crotonic  acid 
[66°].  If  the  solution  is  heated  during  the  re- 
action some  ordinary  a-chloro-crotonic  acid  is 
formed  simultaneously.  On  heating  the  neutral 
alkaline  salts  in  aqueous  solution  aZ/o-a-chloro- 
propylene  is  formed  (Wislicenus,  jB.  20,  1008  ; 
Michael  a.  Brown,  Am.  9,  281 ;  J.pr.  [2]  36, 174  ; 
c/.  Friedrich,  A.  219,  371). 

Salts. — AgA'. — BaA'.>:  gummy. 

Methyl  ether  MeA'.  (84°)  at  28mm.; 
(177°).    S.G.  2  1-2809  (Zeisel,  M.  7,  368). 

Ethyl  ether  EtA.'.  (96°)  at  35  mm.  Con- 
verted by  alcoholic  KOH  into  a-chloro-crotonic 
acid  [98°]. 

Chloride  CH3.CHCI.CHCI.COCI.  (164°). 
From  crotonic  aldehyde  and  chlorine  (Z.). 

^/Zo-a;8-di-chloro-butyric  acid 
CH.,.CHC1.CHC1.C0,H.    Liquid.    Formed,  to- 
gether with  some  solid  a|8-di-chloro-butyric  acid 
[63°],  by  combination  of  liquid  iso-crotonic  acid 
with  CI.    By  excess  of  cold  aqueous  NaOH  it  is 


converted  into  ordinary  a-chloro-crotonic  acid 
[99°].  On  heating  the  neutral  aqueous  solution 
of  the  alkaline  salts,  ordinary  a-chloro-propylene 
(36°)  is  formed  (Wislicenus,  B.  20,  1009). 

A  di-chloro-butyric  acid  is  formed  by  chlori- 
nating 7i-butyric  acid  in  sunlight  (Pelouze  a. 
Gehs,  A.  Ch.  [,3]  10,  434  ;  Naumann,  A.  119, 120). 

aa-Di-chloro-butyric  acid.  Anilide. 
CH,.CH,.CCL.O.NHPh.  [200°].  From  aniline 
ethyl-malonate  and  PCI,,  (Schramm,  B.  21,  289). 
Distillation  with  aqueous  Na-CO-,  converts  it  into 
NPh:CH.O.CClEt.CO.NHPh  which  yields  phenyl- 
carbamine  when  boiled  with  cone.  KOHAq. 

o-Toluide  CH,.CH,.CC1,.0NHC,H,.  Pre- 
pared in  a  similar  way.  Is  converted  by  aqueous 
Na.CO.,  into  NC-H.:CH.O.CClEt.CO.NHC,H,. 
[107°]. 

Tri-chloro-butyric  acid  CHj.CHCl.CCL.CO  .H. 
[60°]  (K.)  ;  [58=']  (G.).  (237°).  S.  4.  Formed 
by  oxidising  tri-chloro-butyric  aldehyde  (Kramer 
a.  Pinner,  B.  3,  389 ;  Judson,  B.  3,  785  ;  Kahl- 
baum,  B.  12,  2337).  From  the  alcohol  and 
fuming  HNO.,  (GarzaroUi-Thurnlackh,  A.  213, 
374  ;  182,  185).  The  silver  salt  when  boiled  with 
water  gives  di-chloro-propylene  (78°). — AgA'. — 
CaA'.,.— PbA'„. 

Ethyl  ether  BW.  (212^). 

Chloride  CH.,.CHC1.CCI.,.C0C1.    (c.  164°). 

Amide  CH,.CHC1.CH,.C6NH,.  [96°]. 

Tri-chloro-butyric  acid 
CH,C1.CH,.CC1,.C0,H.    [75°].    S.  5.    From  the 
corresponding  aldehyde  and  fuming  HNO3  (Nat- 
terer,  M.  4,  539  ;  5,  251). 

Tri-chloro-isobutyric  acid  C^HsCLjO^.  [50°]. 
Separates  when  chlorine  is  passed  into  an  aqueous 
solution  of  sodium  citraconate  (Gottlieb,  J.  pr. 
[2]  12,  1).  Prisms.  Boiling  alkalis  convert  it 
into  di-chloro-methacrylic  acid.  Zinc-dust  and 
HCl  form  chloro-methacrylic  acid. 

Salt  s.— NH  ,A'.—  BaA',,.—  PbA'j.  —  A  n  i  1  i  n  c 
salt  NH.,PhHA'.  [164°]  (Daccomo,  /.  1884, 
1385).— [I'tyC.H^Me.NHjA'.    [154°]  (D.). 

Tetra-chloro-butyric  acid  C^H,C1,0,.  [140°]. 
From  71-butyric  acid  and  CI  in  sunlight  (Pelouze 
a.  G61is,  A.  Ch.  [.3]  10,  434). 

/3-CHL0R0-)j-BUTYE.IC  ALDEHYDE 
C,H,C10  i.e.  CH,.CHC1.CH,CH0.    [97°J.  From 
crotonic  aldehyde  and  gaseous  HCl  (Kekuli^,  A. 
162,  100).    Needles  (from  dilute  alcohol) ;  insol. 
water. 

Tri-cMoro-butyric  aldehyde 

CH3.CHC1.CC1.,.CH0. 

Buiijl-chloral.  Mol.  w.  175 ^r.  (165°).  S.G. 
-£  1-3956.       1-482.  57-99  (Briihl,  A.  203, 

20). 

Formation. — 1.  By  the  action  of  chlorine  on 
aldehyde  (Pinner,  A.  179,  21  ;  B.  3,383  ;  8, 1561). 
2.  From  chloro-acetic  ortho-aldehyde  by  heating 
with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  aldehyde  and  a 
trace  of  HCl ;  the  oily  product  (u-ohloro-crotonic 
aldehyde)  being  subsequently  chlorinated  (Lieben 
a.  Zeisel,  M.  4,  531). 

Properties. — Liquid  ;  combines  with  water 
forming  a  crystalline  hydrate,  whence  it  is 
liberated  by  distillation  in  a  current  of  HCl. 
Oxidation  gives  tri-chloro-butyric  acid.  PCL 
gives  C,,H,C1^(200°). 

Reactions.  — 1.  ZnMe.^  in  ether  followed,  after 
a  time,  by  water  gives  tri-chloro-amyl  alcohol 
(C,H,CL,)CHMeOH.— 2.  ZnEt,  (1  mol.')  gives  off 
ethylene,  and  the  residue  Vv-licn  treated  with 
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water  forms  tri-ctloro-butyl  alcoliol  (Garzarolli- 
Thurnlackh,  A.  213,  370).— 3.  Ti-i-chloro-lactic 

acid  at  130°  gives  CCIj.CH^^q  ^CH.C^H.Clj 

[107°]  (Wallach,  A.  193,  47).— I.  Lactic  acid 

gives  CH3.CH<;^Q  >CH.03H,Cl3  (261°).  —  5. 

Tri-chloro-oxy-valeric  acid  at  175°  slowly  forms 

C3Cl3H,CH<°Q^>CH.C3Cl3H,    [85°].  (300°- 

310°)  (W.).— 6.  PH,I  forms  CsH^ClePO^  [96°] 
(Girard,  A.  Ch.  [6]  2,  52).  Split  up  by  cone. 
NaOHAq  into  HCl,  H3PO3,  C3H^Cl2,  formic  acid 
and  hydrogen. 

Comhinations.  — ■  1.  With  water  :  — 
Tri  -  chloro -  butyric  ortho  -  aldehyde 
CH3.CHC1.CC1.,.CH(0H)„.  MoL  w.  193|.  [78°] 
(K.  a.  P.) ;  [75°]  (L.  a.  Z.).  V.D.  3-33  (calc.  6-7) 
(Moitesier,  C.  B.  90,  1075).  Trimetric  lamin£B  ; 
a;6:c  =  ■65:1:1'2.  Dissociated  by  heat.  Be- 
actions. — (a)  Converted  by  boiHng  NaoCOjAq 
into  di-chloro-propylene  (77°)  which  on  oxida- 
tion with  CrOj  yields  acetic  acid. — (6)  Zn  and 
HCl  reduce  it  to  chloro-crotonic  and  crotonic 
aldehydes  (Sarnow,  A.  164,  108). — (c)  Iron  and 
HOAc  give  butyric  aldehyde,  w-butyric  alcohol, 
and  butenyl  alcohol  (Lieben  a.  Zeisel,  M.  1, 840). 
— (d)  After  being  taken  into  the  system  it  is 
excreted  in  urine  as  tri-chloro-butyl-gly- 
curonic  acid  0,„H,,Cl30,  (Mering,  H.  6,  491; 
Kiilz,  J.  Th.  1882,  95).  This  acid  crystallises 
in  silky  needles,  is  Ifevorotatory,  and  split  up 
by  boiling  dilute  acids  into  glycuronic  acid  and 
tri-chloro-butyl  alcohol. — (e)  Heated  with  dry 
NH,OAc  it  forms  C^H-Cl^NH  [165°]  (Pinner  a. 
Klein,  B.  11,  1491) ;  [170°]  (Schiff,  B.  11,  2167). 

2.  With  hydrogen  cyanide:  — 
Tri-chloro-oxy-valeronitrile 
CH3.CHCl.CCh.CH(0H).CN.  [102°].  (c.  230°). 
This  is  converted  by  alcoholic  NH,,  into  chloro- 
crotonamide  ;  and  by  H,S04  into  tri-chloro-oxy- 
valeramide.  Heated  with  urea  it  yields  chloro- 
crotonyl-urea  CHjCHiCCl.CO.NH.CO.NH,  as 
chief  product  (about  60  p.c.)  and  butyro- 
chloral-biuret 

CH3.CHCl.CCl2.CH<^^^-^Q>NH  as  a  by- 
product (about  6  p.c.)  (Pinner  a.  Lifschiitz,  B. 
20,  2347)  . 

3.  With  acetamide  :— C4H,-Cl3(OH)(NHAc). 
[170°]  (Pinner,  A.  179,  40)  ;  [168°]  (Schiff  a. 
Tassinari,  B.  10,  1785).  Tables;  v.  si.  sol.  water. 

4.  With  b  e n  z  a m i  d e :--C,,H.Cl3(0H) (NHBz) . 
[150°]  (Pinner,  A.  179,  40) ;  [133°]  (Schiff  a. 
Tassinari,  B.  10,  1785).  Formed  by  melting 
tri-chloro-butyric  aldehyde  with  benzamide. 

5.  With  carbamic  ether: — 
C,,H5Cl3(OH)(NH.CO,Et).    [125°].     From  tri- 
chloro-butyric  aldehyde,  carbamic  ether,  and 
HCl  (Bischoff,  B.  7,  632).    Small  prisms. 

6.  With  ammonia:— [62°]  (S.  a.  T.). 

7.  With  alcohol:— 
CH3.CHCl.CCl,.CH(0H)(0Et).    Oil  (P.). 

8.  With  acetyl  chloride: — 
CH3.CHCl.CH2.CH(OAo)Cl  (220°). 

Tri-chloro-butyric  aldehyde 
CH.,C1.CH.,.CC1.,.CH0.  [-78°].  From  ay-di-chloro- 
crotonie  aldehyde  CH,C1.CH:CC1.CH0  and  HCl 
(Natterer,  M.  4,    551;   6,  253).     Forms  no 
hydrate. 


;8-  CHLORO- BUI YRIMIDO-ETHYL-ETHE^ 

C3H,Cl.C(NH).0Et.  The  hydrochloride  is  formed 
by  passing  HCl  into  a  mixture  of  allyl  cyanide 
(1  mol.)  and  ethyl  alcohol  (1  mol.).  The  hydro- 
chloride (B'HCl)  crystallises  in  large  colourless 
prisms  (Pinner,  B.  17,  2007). 

CHLORO-CAFFEINE  v.  Caffeine. 

CHLORO-CAMPHOR  v.  Camphor. 

CHLORO-CAPROIC  ACID  v.  Chloeo-hesoic 

ACID. 

CHLORO-TRICARBALLYLIC  ACID.  Methyl 
ether  CH,(C02Me).CCl(C0,,Me).CH,(C0.,Me). 
From  tri-methyl  citrate  and  PCL,  (Hunreus,  B.  9, 
1750).  Oil ;  split  up  by  heat  into  HCl  and  tri- 
methyl  aconitate. 

TRI-CHLORO-CARBAZOLE  CioH.ClaN.  [180°]. 
Prejpared  by  passing  chlorine  into  acetic  acid 
containing  carbazole  in  suspension  until  the  mass 
appears  bright  green  (Grtebe,  A.  202,  27). 
Needles  ;  sol.  benzene,  ether,  and  alcohol.  Its 
solution  in  cone.  H.SO_,  is  bright  green.  Its 
picric  acid  compound  [100°]  forms  red 
needles. 

Hexa-chloro-carbazole  C,,H3C1,N.  [225°]. 
Obtained  by  further  chlorination  of  the  above. 
Long  needles ;  its  solution  in  cone.  H2SO4  is 
yellowish-green. 

Octo-chloro-carbazole  CioHClgN.  [275°]. 
Formed  by  chlorinating  the  above  in  presence 
of  SbClj.  Long  needles,  si.  sol.  alcohol.  Further 
chlorination  in  presence  of  SbCl^  at  160°  gives 
hexa-chloro-benzene. 

CHLORO-CARBONIC  ETHER  v.  Chloko-fok- 

MIC  ETHER. 

(/3)-CHLORO-CARB0STYRIL    CgH^ClNO  i.e. 
.CH:CC1 

C„Hj<^       I  (Py.  2,     -Chloro -oxy-quiiio- 

\n  :  C(OH) 
line.  [242°].  Formed  by  heating  di-chloro-quino- 
line  [104°]  with  dilute  HCl  to  120°.  By  PCl^  it 
is  converted  back  into  the  dichloro-quinoline 
[104°]  (Friedlander  a.  Weinberg,  B.  15,  336, 
2679). 

Ethyl  ether  C<,H3ClN(0Et) :  liquid,  volatile 
with  steam. 

Chloro-carbostyrU  C,,HsNOCl.  [246°]. 
Formed  by  boiling  a  dilute  HCl  solution  of 
o-amido-phenyl-propiolic  acid  (Baeyer  a.  Bloem, 

B.  15,  2148).  Sublimable.  Silky  needles.  SI. 
sol.  hot,  insol.  cold,  water.  May  be  identical 
with  the  above. 

Di-chloro-carbostyril  C(,H,CLNO.  [249°]. 
Formed  by  chlorination  of  carbostyril  (Fried- 
liinder  a.  Weinberg,  B.  15,  1425).  Fine  white 
needles.  PCI5  converts  it  into  tri-chloro-quino- 
line  [161°]. 

DODECA-CHLORO-CEROTIC  ACID 
C„,H|.,C1,„0,.    From  cerotio  acid  and  chlorine 
(Brodie,  1.67,  190).    Gummy  mass.  EtA'. 

CHLORO-CETYL  ALCOHOI  C.^H.^CIO.  (300°). 
From  cetene  Ci^Hj.,  and  cold  dilute  HCIO 
(Carius,  A.   126,   19"5).    Liquid.    KOH  gives 

C,  sH,,.,0  [30°]  (300°). 

DtCHLORO-CHELIDAMIC  ACID  v.  Cheli- 

DONIC  ACID. 

HEPTA-CHLORO-CHOLESTERIN  v.  Choles- 
teein. 

CHLORO-CHROMIC  ACID.  Name  sometimes 
given  to  CrO..Cl,,  v.  Cheomium,  Oxychlorides  of, 
CHLOKO-CHRYSENE  v.  Chkysene. 
a-CHLORO-CINNAMIC  ACID 


OHLORO-  COMPOUNDS. 
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C-H..CiII:CCl.CO„H.  a-Chloro-^-phcwjl-acnjlic 
acid.  [142°]. 

Formation.  —1.  By  heating  sodium  cliloro- 
aeetate  with  acetic  anhydride  and  benzoic  alde- 
hyde (Ploohl,  B.  15,  1945).— 2.  By  heating  a- 
chloro-;3-oxy-/3-phenyl-pi-opionio  acid  withNaOAc 
and  Ac,,0  (Forrer,  B.  16,  854).— 3.  Together  with 
a  small  quantity  of  the  |8  isomeride  by  heating 
C6H,.CHC1.CHC1.C0,H  with  alcohoHo  KOH 
(Jutz,  B.  15,  788).— 4.  By  digesting  benzoyl- 
acetic  ether  with  PC1-,  and  POOL,  at  100°  (Perkin, 
G.  J.  47,  240).  In  this  reaction  the  /3  acid  might 
liave  been  anticipated.  Needles.  Volatile  with 
steam.  V.  si.  sol.  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether, 
si.  sol.  ligroin. 

^-Chloro-ciimamic  acid  C,H-,.CC1:CH.C02H. 
?  AUo-a-chIoro-ciiina)iiic  acid.  [114°].  Formed 
as  above  (Formation  3)  and  separated  from  the 
a-acid  by  the  smaller  solubility  of  its  potassium 
salt  in  alcohol.  Trimetric  crystals  (Haushofer, 
Z.  K.  8,  382,  389). 

o-Chloro-cinnamic  acid 
[2:1]C,H,C1.CH:CH.C0,H.  [200='].  (G.  a.  H.) ; 
[19G°]  (S.).  Formed  by  boiling  o-diazo-cinnamic 
acid  with  strong  HCl  (Gabriel  a.  Herzberg,  B.  16, 
2036).  Also  by  heating  o-chloro-benzylidene- 
malonic  acid  to  its  melting-point  (Stuart,  C.  /. 
53,  141).  Sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and  acetic  acid, 
nearly  insol.  petroleum-ether  and  hot  water. 

;yi-Chloro-cinnamic  acid 
[3:l]C„HjCl.C,H,.C0,,H.  [167°].  Formed  by 
boiling  5K-diazo-cinnamic  acid  with  strong  HCl 
(G.  a.  H.  B.  16,  2038).  Needles.  V.  sol.  hot 
water,  hot  alcohol  and  ether,  si.  sol.  benzene 
and  petroleum-ether. 

p-Chloro-cinnamic  acid 
[4:1]C„H,C1.C,H,.C0,H.     [242°].     Formed  by 
boiling  _2j-diazo-cinnamie  acid  with  strong  HCl 
(Gabriel  a.  Herzberg,  B.  16,  2039).     V.  sol. 
alcohol,  si.  sol.  cold  water,  benzene,  and  ether. 

Di-cliIoro-cinnamicacidC„H,.Clo.CH:CHCO.,H 
[1:3:6].  Formed  by  the  action  of  Ac,,0  and 
NaOAc  on  (0)-diohloro-benzoic  aldehyile  (Seelig, 
A.  237,  168).  Fine  needles  (from  dilute  alco- 
hol). 

(a)-Tri-chloro-cinnamic  acid 
C,,H,Cl3.CH:CH.C0,,H [1:3:4:6].  [201°].  Formed 
by  acting  on  (a)-trichloro-benzoic  aldehyde  with 
acetic  anhydride  and  sodium  acetate  (Seelig,  A. 
237,  151). 

(/3)-Tri-chloro-ciimainic  acid 
C„H,.Cl3.CH:CH.C0,H  [1:2:3:6].  [185^]. 

Formed  by  the  action  of  acetic  anhydride  and 
sodium  acetate  on  (/8)-tri-ohloro-benzoic  aldehyde 
(Seehg,  A.  237,  151). 

CHLOEO-CITRACONIC  ACID  C,H,C10,.  The 
salts  of  this  acid  are  formed  from  the  anhydride. 
The  free  acid,  liberated  by  the  addition  of  H,,SO , 
to  the  barium  salt,  splits  up  at  once  into  water 
and  anliydride.  Zn  and  HCl  reduce  it  to  pyrotar- 
taric  acid. 

Salts.  —  CaA".  — BaA"3,laq.  — BaA"  4aq. — 
p]r|j)i_"_  A"HA".  A"  A". 

Anhydride  C)i-fi\0,.  [99°].  (212°). 
Formed  by  distilling  citra-di-cliloro-pyrotartaric 
or  chloro-citraraalic  acid  (Gottlieb, /.  pr.  [2]  8, 
73  ;  Swarts,  J.  1873,  582).  Lamina3  ;  may  be 
sublimed.  SI.  sol.  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

CHLORO-CITSIC  ACID  C„H.C10;.  From 
aconitic  acid  and  HO  CI  (Pawolleck,  ^.178,  155). 


Unstable  syrup.  Boiling  with  water  or  baryta- 
water  gives  oxy-citric  acid. 

CHLOKO-CODEIME  v.  Codeine. 

CHLORO-  COMPOUNDS.  Sec  also  Beomo- 
CoMPotiNDS.  In  organic  compounds  chlorine  can 
displace  hydrogen  atom  for  atom,  the  resulting 
compiound  possessing  as  a  rule  considerable 
resemblance  to  the  parent  substance.  This 
observation  in  the  hands  of  Laurent  and  Dumas 
overthrew  the  electro-chemical  theory  of  chemical 
affinity  which  had  been  established  by  Berzelius 
(c/.  K.  1,  66).  The  hydrogen  that  is  displaced 
by  chlorine  is  usually  that  attached  to  carbon. 
Chlorination  may  be  effected  by  a  mixture  of 
KCIO3  and  HCl,  by  PCI,,  SbCl,,  or  AcCl,  but  it  is 
usually  effected  by  the  direct  action  of  chlorine 
gas.  The  chlorination  of  aromatic  hydrocarbons 
may  be  effected  by  heating  the  hydrocarbons  with 
the  theoretical  amount  of  PCI,  at  190°  ;  in  this 
case  the  PCI,  splits  up  into  PCLj  and  chlorine,  the 
latter  then  attacking  the  side  chains  ;  the  pro- 
ducts are  nearly  pure  (Colson  a.  Gautier,  Bl.  [2] 
45,  6  ;  G.B.  101, 1064).  In  the  same  way  acetyl 
chloride  heated  for  several  weeks  with  PCI,  in 
an  open  flask  is  converted  into  chlorinated  acetyl 
chlorides  (Michael,  Am.  9,  215).  Acetyl  chloride 
itself  may  be  used  as  a  chlorinating  agent ;  thus 
benzene-azo-benzene  heated  with  AcCl  at  170° 
for  4  hours  is  converted  into  ^j-chloro-benzene- 
azo  -  chloro  -  benzene  and  p- chloro  -  acetanilide 
(Becker,  B.  20,  2006).  When  free  chlorine  is 
used  the  substitution  is  usually  slow  unless  it  is 
aided  by  daylight,  by  sunlight,  by  heat,  or  by 
carriers. 

Sunlight  enables  chlorine  to  enter  the  side 
chains  of  aromatic  hydrocarbons  even  at  0° 
(Schramm,  B.  18,  1272),  which  it  will  otherwise 
only  do  at  a  high  temperature  ;  in  the  cold  and 
in  the  dark  it  only  enters  the  benzene  nucleus. 
Chlorine  enters  the  methyl  group  of  acetophe- . 
none  whether  the  action  take  place  in  dayUght 
or  in  the  dark ;  the  chlorination  is,  however, 
much  more  rapid  in  daylight  (Gautier,  C.  R.  104, 
1714). 

Carriers.  Iodine  greatly  assists  chlorina- 
tion, probably  forming  IClj,  which  reacts  more 
vigorously  than  chlorine  alone  (Hugo  Miiller, 
C.  J.  15,  41).  The  chlorides  of  metals  which 
form  two  chlorides  also  act  as  carriers  ;  e.g. 
SbCl,  (Hugo  Miiller ;  Beilstein  a.  Geitner,  A. 
139,  334;  Ruoff,  B.  9,  1486),  Mod,  (Aronheim, 
B.  8,  1400  ;  9, 1788  ;  Page,  A.  225,  199),  Fr.,Cl,, 
Al.,Cl,i,  TlCl,  and  the  chlorides  of  Au,  Sn,  Bi,  S, 
Te,  Ga,  Zr,  Nb,  In,  Ta,  and  Ur.  On  the  other 
hand  the  chlorides  of  Na,  K,  Li,  Ag,  Cu,  Ca,  Ba, 
Sr,  Mg,  Zn,  Hg,  B,  P,  As.  Se,  Y,  Ce,  and  Di,  are 
not  carriers  (Willgerodt,  J.  pr.  [2]  34,  264  ;  35, 
398).  According  to  Page,  however,  the  chlorides 
of  Sn,  S,  and  Bi  are  not  carriers,  as  is  also  the 
ease  with  the  chlorides  of  Ti,  Cr,  W,  Mn,  Co,  and 
Ni.  It  is,  however,  not  possible  to  draw  an 
absolute  line  of  demarcation  between  carriers 
and  non-carriers ;  the  weaker  carriers  can  only 
attack  substances  j)rone  to  chlorination.  The 
effect  of  various  chlorides  is  modified  by  circum- 
stances, such  as  their  solubility  in  the  substance 
to  be  chlorinated,  their  stability  in  presence  of 
water,  and  the  temperature  of  the  reaction. 
MoCl,  acts  as  a  carrier  of  chlorine  to  aromatic 
bodies  only  and  not  to  fatty  compounds.  It  may 
be  supposed  that  these  various  carriers  act  by 
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alternately  giving  up  chlorine  to  the  compound 
and  taking  it  up  again: 

C^H^  +  MoCl,  =  C.H^CI  +  M0CI3  +  CIH 
M0CI3+CL-M0CI,. 
This  does  not  account  for  the  fact  that  carriers 
promote  entrance  into  the  benzene  nucleus,  nor 
for  the  observation  that  no  ferrous  chloride  is 
formed  when  benzene  is  heated  with  FBoCI^. 
An  alternative  supposition  is  that  in  the  case  of 
aromatic  bodies  a  molecular  compound  is  first 
formed,  possibly  aided  by  the  somewhat  un- 
saturated condition  of  the  benzene  ring,  and 
that  this  molecular  compound  is  subsequently 
decomposed  by  chlorine. 

Displacement  of  one  halogen  by  another, 
lodo-  compounds  may  be  converted  into  chloro- 
compounds  by  digestion  with  HgCL ;  on  the 
other  hand,  chloro-  compounds  may  be  changed 
to  iodo-  compounds  by  treatment  with  KI  or, 
better,  CaI,3|H,,0.  Even  acetyl  chloride  may 
be  converted  into  acetyl  iodide  by  heating  with 
crystallised  calcium  iodide,  without  being  affected 
by  the  water  of  crystallisation.  In  general,  metals 
with  low  atomic  weights  prefer  the  lighter  halo- 
gens. The  following  elements  prefer  chlorine  to 
bromine  or  iodine,  and  bromine  to  iodine  ;  viz., 
K,  Mg,  Ca,  Sr,  Ba,  Al,  Mn,  Co. 

On  the  other  hand,  Cu,  Ag,  Hg,  Sn,  Pb,  As, 
and  Sb  prefer  iodine  to  bromine  or  chlorine,  and 
bromine  to  chlorine.  P  and  Ti  are  indifferent. 
The  metals  Zn,  Cd,  Tl,  Bi,  Fe,  and  Ni  are  vari- 
able in  their  behaviour  (Kohnlein,  A.  225,  194). 

Thus  w-propyl  iodide  is  not  acted  on  by  MgCl.,, 
SrCl,,  or  Bad,, ;  it  is  split  up  into  gas  and  HI 
by  MnCL  and  TiCl, ;  it  is  but  slightly  affected 
by  Fed.,,  Cod.,,  and  Nid, ;  but  it  is  converted 
into  propyl  chloride  by  ZnClj,  CdCl^,  SnCl  „  SnCL, 
SbClj,  and  TlCl. 

7i.-Propyl  chloride  is  converted  into  propyl 
iodide  by  CaL,  Sri,,  Mnl,,  and  C0I2;  is  but 
slightly  affected  by  Fel2  and  Nil,  ;  and  is  not 
affected  by  SnL. 

The  substitution  of  chlorine  by  iodine  may 
be  effected  by  the  use  of  KI  in  the  case  of  chloro- 
lactio  acid,  chloro-acetone,  di-chloro-acetone, 
epichlorhydrin,  and  dichlorhydrin  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  KI  does  not  act  on  dichlorinated  ethyl 
oxide,  and  decomposes  chloral  into  chloroform 
and  CO. 

The  substitution  of  CI  by  I  may  be  effected 
by  AlJs  in  the  case  of  CCl^  and  CH.,.CHC1., ;  but 
Al.Ju  does  not  act  on  C,.Clj  or  on  CClj,  while  it 
splits  up  0,01,;  into  C.^Cl,  and  Cl„. 

KBr  converts  di-chloro-acetone  into  di-bromo- 
acetone.  Al.JBr^  converts  CCl,,  C,Cl4,  and  0,01,; 
into  CBr,,  C,Br,,  and  C,Br,;  respectively. 

The  conversion  of  EtI  into  EtCl  is  not  effected 
by  BaCL,  CuCl^,  or  PbCl,  at  72°,  but  is  partially 
brought  about  by  BaCl^  at  140°,  and  is  com- 
pletely effected  by  CuCl^  and  PbCl,  at  160°. 
The  observation  of  Henry  (C.  R.  96,  1062)  that 
silver  nitrate  converts  ethylene  chlorobromide 
CH.2Cl.CH.3r  into  chloro  -  ethyl  nitrate 
CH.^Cl.CHjO.NO.^  is  in  accordance  with  the  state- 
ment made  above,  that  silver  prefers  bromine  to 
chlorine.  Chlorine  may  be  displaced  by  iodine 
by  heating  with  cone.  HIAq  in  sealed  tubes,  but 
the  resulting  iodo-  compound  is,  especially  in  the 
case  of  aromatic  compounds,  liable  to  loss  of 
iodine  in  exchange  for  hydrogen;  thus  cliloro- 
benzenes  are  reduced  to  benzene  by  HI  at  250° 


without  any  iodo-benzenes  being  formed  (Ber- 
thelot,  Bl.  [2]  9,  30). 

Chlorinated  hydrocarbons. 

Formation. — 1.  By  chlorination  of  hydro- 
carbons. Chlorine  enters  the  ai  and  o  positions 
in  fatty  hydrocarbons  ;  thus  n-pentane  gives 

CH3.CH.,.CH.,.CH.,.CH.,C1 
and  CH.,.CH.,.CH,.CHCLCHJ  On'further  chlori- 
nation, the  chlorine  turns  out  hydrogen  that  is 
attached  to  the  same  atom  of  carbon  as  the 
chlorine  atom  already  present.  In  the  case  of 
aromatic  hydrocarbons  chlorine  enters  the  side 
chain  only  at  a  high  temperature  or  in  sunlight. 
In  presence  of  iodine  or  SbCl5  it  enters  the 
benzene  nucleus  even  at  boiling  temperature  {v. 
supra).  The  rules  relating  to  substitution  in  the 
benzene  nucleus  are  given  in  the  article  Benzene. 
The  displacing  action  of  chlorine  is  not  confined 
to  hydrogen  ;  thus  it  can  convert  nitro-benzene 
into  C„C1„  (Page,  A.  225,  208).— 2.  Mono-chlori- 
nated hydrocarbons  or  alkyl  chlorides  are  formed 
by  treating  alcohols  with  HCl,  PCI,,  PCI3,  or 
POClj.  The  action  of  HCl  on  alcohols  is  pro- 
moted by  ZnCI,  (Groves,  C.  J.  27,  636;  A.  174, 
372  ;  Kriiger,  J.  pr.  [2]  14,  195),  but  in  the  case 
of  the  higher  fatty  alcohols  the  resulting  chloride 
is  sometimes  mixed  with  an  isomeride  derived 
from  the  olefine  formed  by  dehydration  of  the 
alcohol  (Sohorlemmer,  C.J.  28,  308;  B.7, 1792). 
The  polyhydric  alcohols  will  not  exchange  all 
their  hydroxyls  for  CI  by  treatment  with  HCl  but 
require  the  use  of  PCI5. — 3.  From  defines  and 
HCl ;  the  chlorine  attaching  itself  to  the  atom 
of  carbon  that  is  combined  with  the  fewer 
hydrogen  atoms.  Di-chlorinated  hydrocarbons 
are  formed  by  the  union  of  CI  with  defines,  or 
of  HCl  with  the  hydrocarbons  C„Ho„-2.  Al- 
though chlorine  combines  with  defines  in  the 
dark,  its  combination  with  benzene  and  acetylene 
requires  light  (Komer,  A.  233,  172). — 4.  From 
aldehydes  or  ketones  and  PClj. — 5.  From  aro- 
matic amines  by  the  diazo-  reaction  (v.  Di-Azo- 
coMPOUNDS  and  Amines).  The  conversion  may 
also  be  effected  by  gradually  adding  HNO3  to  a 
hot  solution  of  the  amine  in  HCl  (Losanitsch,  B. 
18,  39). 

Bcactions. — 1.  Boiling  water  very  slowly  de- 
composes chlorinated  hydrocarbons ;  the  chlo- 
rides of  tertiary  alkyls  are  the  most  readily 
affected  (Niederist,  A.  186,  388).  Presence  of 
Pb(0H).2  or  K.-COj  in  the  water  promotes  the 
conversion  of  chlorinated  hydrocarbons  into  al- 
cohols. If  two  chlorine  atoms  are  attached  to 
the  same  carbon  atom,  the  product  is  an  alde- 
hyde or  ketone ;  if  three  are  attached  to  the  same 
carbon  atom,  the  product  is  an  acid. — 2.  Am- 
monia converts  the  alkyl  chlorides  into  amines. 
3.  Alcoholic  potash  removes  HCl  in  two  stages 
from  di-chlorinated  hydrocarbons,  the  CI  and  H 
being  detached  from  neighbouring  carbon  atoms, 
the  hydrogen  coming  from  the  carbon  atom  to 
which  the  less  hydrogen  is  attached. — 4.  Chlor- 
ine may  be  displaced  by  hydrogen  by  treatment 
with  sodium-amalgam  in  presence  of  dilute  alco- 
hol; with  zinc-dust  and  HOAc  ;  or  with  cone. 
HIAq. — 5.  Dry  oxalic  acid  displaces  chlorine 
by  oxygen  in  the  compounds  ECHCI2  and  ECCI3 
(Anschiitz,  A.  226, 13). 

Chlorinated  acids. 

Formation. — 1.  By  direct  chlorination ;  chlor- 
ine taking  the  a  position  if  possible,  especially 
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If  the  temperatui-e  be  not  above  100°  (Erlen- 
meyer,  B.  14, 1318).—  2.  From  salts  of  oxy-  acids 
and  PCI5,  the  resulting  chlorinated  alkoyl  chloride 
being  decomposed  by  water. — 3.  By  addition  of 
chlorine  or  of  HCl  to  unsaturated  acids  ;  HCl 
uniting  with  acids  of  the  form  IlCH;CH.CO^,H 
gives  rise  chiefly  to  0-chloro-  acids 
ECHC1.CH,,.C0,H. 

Reactions. — 1.  Boiling  with  wafer  or  alkalis 
usually  converts  a-chloro-  acids  into  oxy-  acids, 
y3-chloro-  acids  into  unsaturated  acids,  and 
7-chloro-  acids  into  lactones.  The  ;8-chloro- 
acids  also  split  up  into  HCl,  CO.,,  and  an  olefine 
(Fittig,  A.  195, 109 ;  cf.  Erlenmeyer,  B.  11,  1318  ; 
15,  49).  KOEt  converts  a-chloro-  acids  into 
etlioxy-  acids,  aa-di-chloro-  acids  are  but  slightly 
affected  by  boiling  water;  a/3-di-chloro-  acids  give 
the  chloro-oxy-  acid,  and  also  split  off  CO.,. 
Alcoholic  KOH  converts  acids  of  the  form 
ECHCl.CHCl.COoH  chiefly  into  ECH:CC1.C0,H. 

Acid  chlorides. 

Fonnation. — 1.  By  the  action  of  PCI,,  PC1.„ 
or  POCl.,  on  the  acid  or  on  a  dry  salt  of  the  acid 
(Gerhardt,  .4.  87,  03;  Bechamp,  C.  R.  40,  944  ; 
Kanonnikoff,  A.  175,  378).  Although  PCI5  does 
not  convert  tri-chloro-methane-sul2)honio  acid 
into  its  acid  chloride,  it  acts  upon  methane  sul- 
phonic  acid  and  chloro-methane  sulphonic  acid 
in  the  usual  way. — 2.  By  the  action  of  HCl  on  a 
mixture  of  the  acid  and  'P-.O^  (Friedel,  Z.  1869, 
489). 

Reactions. — 1.  Quickly  decomposed  by  jyafcr 
into  HCl  and  the  corresponding  acid,  and  even 
more  readily  decomposed  by  alcoliols  with  for- 
mation of  ethers. — 2.  Ammonia  forms  amides  ; 
primary  amines  act  similarly. — 3.  Salts  of  organic 
acids  form  anhydrides.  Dry  oxalic  acid  also 
converts  them  into  anhydrides  (Anschiitz,  A. 
220,  13 ;  V.  Anhydrides,  Organic). — 4.  Zinc  ethyl 
unites  with  them  forming  compounds  such  as 
K.C(OZnEt)EtCl  which  are  converted  by  water 
into  ketones  E.CO.Et ;  further  action  of  zinc 
ethyl  forms  E.C(OZnEt)Et.,  whence  water  forms 
tertiary  alcohols  E.C(OH)Et...  Thus  CO..Et.COCl 
becomes  CO,Et.C(OH)Et,  (Henry,  B.  5,  949).— 
5.  Aluminium  chloride  forms  with  acetyl  chloride 
diluted  with  CS.,  a  white  solid  C,.,HnO,,Al.,Cls 
decomposed  by  water  into  CHj.C0.CH,.C0.0H3 
with  evolution  of  C0„,  and  by  alcohol  into  acetyl- 
aceto-acetio  ether.  A1.^C1„  acts  similarly  on 
chlorides  of  other  normal  fatty  acids  (Combes, 
A.  Ch.  [6]  12,  199).— 0.  Chlorine  acts  by  substi- 
tution more  vigorously  upon  acid  chlorides  than 
upon  the  acids  themselves  (Jazukowitzsch,  Z. 
1808,  231). — 7.  Sodium  amalgam  added  to  a 
mixture  of  an  acid  with  its  chloride  reduces  the 
latter  to  the  corresponding  alcohol  (Linnemann, 
A.  101,  184  ;  Baeyer,  B.  2,  98). 

Chloroamides  and  chloroimides  E'.NHCl, 
E',E'.,NC1,  E"NC1  where  E',  E',,  and  E"  are  acid 
radicles,  and  E'.,  acid  or  alcoholic. 

These  bodies  are  formed  by  adding  a  cone, 
solution  of  chloride  of  lime  to  the  solution  of  the 
amide  or  imide  acidified  with  AcOH. 

By  treatment  with  alkalis,  HCl,  &c.,  their  CI 
atom  is  readily  replaced  by  H  (Bender,  B.  19, 
2272). 

CHLORO-CONIINE  v.  Coniine. 

(a)-CHLORO-COUMARIN  C,,H,C10„.  [123°]. 
From  coumarin  and  PCl^  at  200°.  Also  from 
coumarin  dichloride  and  alcoholic  KOH  (Perkin, 


C.  J.  24,  4.3).  Flat  needles,  m.  sol.  alcohol,  si. 
sol.  hot  water.  Converted  by  alcoholic  KOH  into 
coumarilic  acid. 

(/3)-Chloro-coumarin  C<,H,C10o.  [102°].  From 
Ac„0  and  sodium  chloro-o-oxy-benzoic  aldehyde 
C,;H,Cl(ONa)CHO  (Bfisecke,  A.  154,  85).  Crys- 
tals, si.  sol.  cold  alcohol,  v.  e.  sol.  benzene. 
Boiling  KOHAq  converts  it  into  chloro-coumaric 
acid. 

Tetra-chloro-coumnrin  C,,H,C1,0,.  [145°]. 
Formed  by  passing  chlorine  into  coumarin  dis- 
solved in  CC1|  containing  iodine  (P.).  Small 
needles  (from  alcohol). 

CHL0R0-2)-CRES0L  C,H,(CH,)C1(0H)  [1:3:4] 
(190°).  S.G.  |i  1-2100.  Formed  by  the  action 
of  dry  chlorine  on  sodium -^J-cresol  (Schall  a. 
Dralle,  B.  17,  2528).  Liquid. 

Methyl  ether  C,H3MeCl(0Mc).  (214°). 
S.G.  25  1-1493.  Liquid. 

Cliloro-cresol  C,H,(CH.,)C1(0H)  or 
C„H,(CH,C1)(0H).    [50°].   (c.  240°).  Formed  by 
chlorination  of  boiling  crude  cresol  (Biedermann, 

B.  6,  325).  Needles  ;  v.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and 
benzene. 

Chloro-cre-ol.    Ethyl  ether 

C,  ,H3MeCl(0Et).  (c.  215°).  S.G.  i":-'  1-127. 
From  (a)-chloro-nitro-toluene  by  reduction,  diazo- 
tisation,  and  treatment  of  the  diazo-  sulphate 
with  boiling  alcohol  (Wroblewsky,  A.  108,  209). 

Chloro-cresol.  Ethyl  ether  C,H,,MeCl(OEt). 
(c.  215°).  S.G.  15  1-131.  Prom  (;8)-chloro-nitro- 
toluene  in  the  same  way  as  the  preceding  (W.). 

Di-chloro-^3-cresol  C„H.,(CH,)C1,(0H) 
[39°  uncor.].  Formed  by  passing  chlorine  into 
boiling  p-cresol  (Claus  a.  Eiemann,  B.  10, 
1598).  Long  prismatic  needles.  Sol.  alcohol 
and  ether,  si.  sol.  hot  water.  By  CrO^  in  acetic 
acid  it  is  oxidised  to  di-chloro-p-oxy-benzoic 
acid  [150°  uncor.]. — A'NH, :  long  colourless 
needles  [125°],  sublimable. 

Di-chloro-»( -cresol  C„H2(CH:,)CL(0H) ;  pro- 
bably [1:4:6:3].  [40°  uncor.].  Formed  by  chlo- 
rinating i«-cresol  (Claus  a.  Schweitzer,  B.  19, 
930).  Colourless  needles.  Volatile  with  steam. 
V.  e.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  &c.,  sol.  hot  water, 
nearly  insol.  cold.  It  is  oxidised  by  K^Cr.^O, 
and  dilute  H.,SO,  to  di-chloro-toluquinone 
[103°]. 

Di-chloro-o-cresol  C,;H,(CH,)C1,(0H) 
[l:5:3or4:2]  [54°  uncor.].  Formed  by  chlor- 
ination of  o-cresol  (C.  a.  E.,  B.  10,  1000). 
Large  colourless  needles.  V.  sol.  alcohol,  ether, 
benzene,  chloroform  and  CS^,,  sol.  hot  water,  si. 
sol.  cold  water.  By  CrO.,  and  glacial  acetic 
acid  it  is  oxidised  to  a  mixture  of  di-  and  tri- 
chloro-toluquinone.  By  KXr.^O,  and  dilute 
H..SO,  it  is  oxidised  to  mono-chloro-toluquinonc 
[90°]  (Claus  a.  Schweitzer,  B.  19,  927). 

Si-o-Di-chloro-o-cresol  C,;Hj(CHCl..)(OH) 
[1:2].  [82°].  From  salicylic  aldehyde  (1  mol.) 
and  PCI,  (1  mol.)  (Henry,  73.  2,  135).  Prisms 
(from  ether) ;  v.  si.  sol.  cold  alcohol. 

Phosphoryl  derivative 
P0(0.C,H,.CHC1..),.  r78°].    From  salicylic  alde- 
hyde and  PCI,  (Stuart,  G.  J.  53,  402).  Needles 
(from  alcohoi).    Not  affected  by  boiling  dilute 
NaOH  Aq. 

Methyl  ether  0,H.(CHCl..)(OMe).  (231°). 
From  C„H,(OMe)CHO  [1:2]  and  PCI,  (Stuart, 
C.  J.  63,  404).    Oil.    Decomposed  in  moist  air. 
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Tri-cMoro-Cresoi    C,H(CH3)Cl3(OH).    [96°].  1 
(270°).    One  of  the  products  of  distillation  of  I 
crude  penta-cliloro-thymol  (Lallemand,  J.  1856, 
620).    Crystals  ;  insol.  water,  sol.  alcohol  and 

Tetra-chloro-cresol  C,(CH3)Cl4(OH).  [150°]. 
Obtained  by  distilling  pure  penta-chloro-thymol 
(L.).  Needles. 

a-CHLOKO-CROTOiriC  ACID 
CH,.CH:CC1.C0.,H.  [97-5°].  (206°)  (Kahlbaum,  B. 
12,  2335)  ;   (212°)  (Sarnow).    S.  1-97  at  12° 
(K.);   2-12  at   19°    (Michael  a.  Brown,  Avi 
9,  283). 

Formation. — 1.  From  tri-chloro-butyric  alde- 
hyde by  oxidation  and  treatment  of  the  resulting 
tri-chloro-butyric  acid  with  zinc  and  HCl 
(Kramer  a.  Pinner,  A.  158,  37)  or  with  zinc-dust 
and  water  (Sarnow,  ^4.  164,  93 ;  B.  4,  731 ; 
5,  467). — 2.  By  boiling  tri-chloro-butyric  alde- 
hyde (29  g.)  with  K.,FeCy,  (42  g.)  and  water  (500  g.) 
(Wallach,  B.  10,  1530).— 3.  From  solid  crotonic 
acid  by  addition  of  chlorine  followed  by  heating 
the  product  CH-i.CHCl.CHCl.CO.,H  (Friedrich, 
A.  219,  373).— 4.  From  chloro-butenyl  alcohol 
(q.  V.)  by  oxidation. — 5.  By  the  action  of  cold 
aqueous  NaOH  upon  the  liquid  a/to-a/3-di-chtoro- 
butyric  acid  (the  addition  product  of  isoorotonic 
acid  and  CI)  (Wislicenus,  B.  20,  1009). 

Properties. — Small  flat  needles ;  may  be 
sublimed.  Volatile  with  steam.  Not  attacked 
by  alkalis  below  220°,  at  which  temperature 
acetic  and  oxalic  acids  are  formed,  together 
with  CO.,  and  a  syrupy  acid  (F.).  Eeduced  by 
sodium-amalgam  to  crotonic  acid. 

Salts. — A'K:  pearly  plates  or  tables  (from 
80  p. c.  alcohol);  nearly  insol.  absolute  alcohol.— 
NH^A';  lamina3. — CaA'„. — BaA'., :  laminre. — 
PbA'o  aq.  — CuA'j  :  needles. — CuA'(OH) :  amor- 
phous.— AgA' :  needles. 

Methyl  ctherMek'.  (161°).  S.G.  ^  1-0933 
Ha  1-4589  (Kahlbaum,  B.  12,  344). 

Ethyl  ether  EtA.'.  (177°  uncor.).  S.G. 
1-129.    From  tri-chloro-butyric  aldehyde  and 
alcoholic  KCN  (Wallach  a.  Bohringer,  A.  173, 
301,  of.  Claus,  A.  191,  63).   Turns  brown  in 
light. 

Reactions. — 1.  Treated  with  KCN  (2  mol.) 
and  boiling  alcohol  it  forms  a  product  whence 
boiling  KOH  produces  tri-carballylic  acid  (Claus, 

A.  191,  64)  and  crotaconic  acid,  C,H,(CO.,H),, 
isomeric  with  itaconic  acid.  The  trioarballylic 
acid  is  formed  through  addition  of  HCN  to  the 
crotaconic  acid. — 2.  With  KCN  (2  mol.)  and 
dilute  alcohol  in  the  cold  it  forms  potassic 
cyano-crotonate  (g.v.)  only. 

Chloride.— CB.,.CK:CC\.COC\.  (142°).  (S.). 

A  viide  CH,.CH:CC1.C0.NH.,  [112°]  (P. a.  K.); 
[107°]  (S.).  (c.  235°)  (S.).  From  the  cyanhydrin 
of  tri-chloro-butyric  aldehyde  and  alcoholic  NHj 
or  dry  ammonium  carbonate  (Pinner  a.  Klein, 

B.  11,  1488).  Also  from  the  chloride  and  NHj 
(S.).    LaminJB  ;  may  be  sublimed. 

Nitrilc  CB.,.Cn:CCl.CN.  (130°).  From  the 
arnide  and  P.,0,,  (S.). 

ylZto-a-chloro-crotonic  acid  CH,.CH:CC1.C0„H. 
[67°].  S.  6-53  at  19°.  Formed  by  the  action  of 
an  excess  of  aqueous  NaOH  upon  a;8-di-chloro- 
butyric  acid  [63°]  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
(Wislicenus,  B.  20,  1009;  Michael  a.  Brown, 
A^n.  9,  283).  Slender  needles  (from  water). 
More  so  uble  in  water  than  any  of  the  other 


chloro-crotonic  acids ;  si.  sol.  cold  llgrohi.^ 
A'K  :  concentric  needles ;  v.  sol.  absolute  alcohol 
(difference  from  the  a-acid,  whose  K-salt  is  nearly 
insoluble). — BaA',  3jaq:  crystals,  si.  sol.  al- 
cohol.— PbA'jaq:  prisms,  si. sol.  water. — "AgA': 
amorjihous. 

0-Chloro-crotonic  acid  CH,.CC1:CH.C0„H. 
[94-5°].  (c.  209°).  S.  1-9  at  19°  (Michael"  a. 
Brown,  Am.  9,  283)  ;  2-25  at  12°  (K.)  ;  2-8  at 
19°  (G.). 

Formation. — 1.  The  chloride  of  this  acid  is 
formed  together  with  that  of  aZZo-;8-chloro- 
crotonic  acid  by  the  action  of  excess  of  PCl^  on 
aceto-acetic  ether.  The  mixed  chlorides  are 
saponified  by  water  and  the  product  distilled, 
whereupon  /3-chloro  crotonic  acid  passes  over 
first  (Geuther,  Z.  1871,  237).— 2.  From  tetrolic 
acid  and  fuming  HCl  (Friedrich,  A.  219,  370). 

Projicrties. Slender  monoclinic  needles; 
a:&:c  =  1-2859:1: -6105;  i8  =  73°  9';  volatile  with 
steam;  maybe  sublimed  at  100°.  At  160°  it 
slowly  changes  into  rtZZo-j8-chloro-crotonic  acid. 

Reactions. — 1.  Sodium  amalgam  gives  cro- 
tonic acid. — 2.  Boiling  aqueous  ^Mtash  (7  p.c.) 
gives  tetrolic  acid  (K.).— Stronger  potash  (18p.c.) 
gives  chiefly  acetone. — 3.  Sodium  ethylate  gives 
the  same  ethoxy-crotonic  acid  as  is  got  from 
aZto-i8-chloro-crotonic  acid. 

Salts. — NaA'  laq  :  thin  laminas,  v.  e.  sol. 
water. — •BaA'2:  trimetric  octahedra.  S.  45  at  18°. 
— CuA'„  aq. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.  (181°  cor.).  S.  G. 
1-111  (G.). 

J-Zto-jS-chloro-crotonic  acid 
CH,.CC1:CH.C0,H.  [59-5°].  (195°  cor.).  S.  1-12 
at  7°.  Formed  from  aceto-acetic  ether  as  above 
described  (Geuther  a.  Frohlich,  Z.  1869,  270). 
Formed  also  by  heating  the  preceding  acid  for 
20  hours  at  160°  (Friedrich,  A.  219,  363). 

Properties. — Slender  needles  or  prisms ;  vola- 
tile with  steam ;  sublimes  even  at  20°.  Not 
affected  by  boiling  aqueous  KOH. 

Reactions. — 1.  Alcoholic  KOH  converts  it 
into  the  ethyl  derivative  of  aZto-j8-oxy-crotonio 
acid. — 2.  Cone.  KOHAq  forms  acetone  and  COj, 
a  small  quantity  of  tetrolic  acid  C^H^02  [75°-77°] 
being  also  formed  (Friedrich,  A.  219,  341).  Di- 
late KOH  behaves  similarly,  but  the  tetrolic  acid 
is  the  chief  product. 

Salts. — NaA'iaq:  satiny  crystals,  v.  sol. 
water.  —  KA'aq.  —  TlA'^aq.  -NH,HA'„  aq.  — 
CaA'2  3aq.  —  BaA'.,  2aq  :  four-sided  prisms.  — 
MgA'25aq.— ZnA',2iaq.— PbA'..4aq.— MnA'.,2aq. 
— CoA'.,  6aq.— NiA'o  6aq.— CuA^  llaq.— AgA'. 

Me'thyl  ether  MeA'.  (142°  cor.).  S.G. 
15  1-143. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.    (161°  cor.).  S.G. 
1-113.    IBoihng  alcoholic  KCN  followed  by  KOH 
converts  it  into  tri-carballylic  acid  (Claus  a. 
Lischke,  B.  14,  1089). 

Isomeride  of  chloro-crotonic  acid  v.  Chloro- 

METHACBYLIC  ACID. 

ai3-Di-ch.loro-erotonic  acid 
CH,.CC1:CC1.C0.,H.  From  aa;3-tri-ohloro-butyric 
acid  (1  mol.)  and  KOH  (2  mols.)  (Garzarolli,  B. 
9,  1209). 

a-CHLORO-CROTOWIC  ALDEHYDE 

CHj.CH:CCLCHO.  (148°).  Formed,  together 
with  tri-chloro-butyric  aldehyde,  by  chlorinating 
aldehyde  containing  alcohol  (Pinner,  A.  179,  31). 
Formed  also  by  heating  the  hydrate  of  chloro- 
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acetic  aldehyde  with  aldehyde  and  a  drop  of 
fuming  HCl  at  100°  (Lieben  a.  Zeisel,  M.  4,  531). 
Liquid.  Combines  witli  chlorine  forming  tri- 
chloro-butyric  aldehyde.  Br  gives  chloro-di- 
bromo-  and  chloro-tri-bromo-  butyric  aldehydes 
(Pinner,  B.  8,  1323). 

a7-Di-chloro-butyric  aldehyde 
CH,C1.CH:CC1.CH0.  (86°)  at  18  mm.  Gradu- 
ally separates  as  an  oil  when  the  hydrate  of 
chloro-acetic  aldehyde  is  heated  with  a  drop  of 
H,SO.,  at  100°  (Natterer,  M.  i,  639  ;  5,  507). 
Oil ;  solidifies  when  cooled  with  solid  CO.^. 
Forms  a  crystalline  compound  with  NaHSO^. 
Eeducps  warm  ammoniacal  AgNO.,.  Keduced  by 
iron  filings  and  acetic  acid  to  7i-butyl  and  butenyl 
alcohols.  Oxidised  by  HNO^  to  oxalic  and  chloro- 
acetic  acids.  Er  forms  ay-di-chloro-a/S-di-bromo- 
butyric  aldehyde.  HCl  gives  tri-chloro-butyric 
aldehyde.  ZnEt.,  followed  by  dilute  H..SOj  gives 
a  di-chloro-hexenyl  alcohol  C„H,„CLO'  (c.  117"") 
at  20  mm. 

CHLOUO-CROTONYL-UREA 
Cn;,.CH:CCl.CO.NH.CO.NH,.  [224°].  The  chief 
product  of  the  reaction  of  the  cyanhydrin  of  tri- 
chloro-butyric  aldehyde  with  urea  ;  the  yield  is 
about  00  p.c.  Ehombic  tables.  Sol.  alcohol,  si. 
sol.  water.  On  heating  it  evolves  HCl  and  is 
converted  into  di-oxy-ethylidene-metai^yrazole 
CH3.CH:C.N. 

I    ^C(OH)  (Kniier  a.  Lifschiitz,  B. 

20,  2347). 

CHLORO-CROTYL  v.  Ciiloro-butenyl. 

CHLORO-.J/-CUMENE  C„H,(CH,,),C1  [1:3:4:0]. 
[71°].  White  plates.  Formed  by  the  action  of 
cuprous  chloride  upon  diazo-pseudo-cumene 
(Haller,  B.  18,  93)  or  by  warming  the  piperidide 
of  diazo-pseudo-cumene  with  cone.  HCIAq  (Wal- 
lach  a.  Hensler,  A.  243,  232). 

w-Chloro-7t-cumene  C,,H|,C1  i.e. 
CJL.CH...CH.,.CH..C1.  Chloro-propiil.  hemcne. 
(219°).  From  C,H5.CH.,.CH„.CH,0H  and  HCl 
(Errera,  G.  16,  310).  Oil  Not  affected  by  fused 
ZnCl.,  nor  by  AgOAc.  Alcoholic  KOH  gives 
C,H..C,H,.OEt  (220°). 

a'-Ciiloro-7i-cumene  C,H-.CH.,.CHC1.CH,.  (c. 
200°).  From  C„H,.CH,.CH(0H).CH3  and  HCl 
(E.).  Formed  also  by  chlorination  of  ■(i-propyl- 
benzene  (Errera,  G.  14,  500).  Partially  decom- 
posed by  distillation  into  HCl  and  allyl-benzene. 
Alcoholic  KOH  also  forms  allyl-benzene,  as  does 
ZnCl.,  likewise. 

/3-"Chloro-ii-cumeiie  C,H3.CHC1.CH,.CH3.  (c. 
203°).  From  tlie  corresponding  phenyl-propyl 
alcohol  and  HCl  (E.).  Partially  resolved  by  dis- 
tillation, oven  ill  vacuo,  mio  HCl  and  allyl-benz- 
ene. AgOAcformsC,H..CH(OAc).CH...CFi,(227°). 

CHLORO-CUMINIC  ACID  C,oH,,C10.,  i.e. 
a,H,.C,iH,Cl.C0,H  [4:3:1].  [123°].  Formed  by 
oxidation  by  HNO.,  of  the  chloro-cymene  from 
thymol  and  PCI,  (Gerichten,  B.  11,  305;  Fileti 
a.  Crosa,  G.  16,  288).  Long  needles  (from  dilute 
alcohol).  Eeduced  to  cumhiic  acid  by  sodium- 
amalgam. — EaA'..  3aq  :  jiearly  plates. 

CHLORO-CUMOQUINOLINE  v.  Ciiloro-iso- 

riiOrVL-QUINOLINE. 

CHLORO-CYANAMIDE  v.  Ammeline. 
CHLORO -CYANO- BENZENE  v.  Nitrile  of 

C 1 1 L'  I KO  -  r,  E  N  7,(  1 1 C  A  C 1 1 1 . 

CHLORO-DI-CYANO-NITRa-METHANE 

CClCy2(N0^,).    Formed  by  warming  chloropicriii 


with  alcoholic  KCy  (Easset,  C.  J.  19,  352). 
Silver  nitrate  solution  gives  an  orange  pp.  of 
(AgN0,),3CClCy.,(N0.,). 

CHLORO-CYMENE  C,„H,3C1  i.e.  C,H,MePrCl 
[1:4:2].  (210°).  S.G.  ii  1-014.  From  carvacrol 
and  PCI-  (Kekule  a.  Fleischer,  B.  6,  1090). 
Formed  also  by  chlorination  of  cymene  (from 
camphor)  in  presence  of  iodine  (v.  Gerichten, 

B.  10, 1249).  Oxidised  by  dilute  HNO,  to  chloro- 
toluic  acid  [196°]. 

Chloro-cymene  C„H.,MePrCl  [1:4:3].  (213°). 
From  thymol  (4  mols.j  and  PCI,  (1  mol.) ;  the 
yield  being  85  p.c.  (Carstanjen,  J.  pi>'.  [2]  3,  04; 
V.  Gerichten,  I?.  10,  12.50;  11,  365;  Fileti  a. 
Crosa,  G.  16,  287).  Not  affected  by  sodium 
amalgam  (F.  a.  C).  Oxidation  gives  chloro- 
cuminic  [117°],  chloro-toluic  [149°],  and  chloro- 
terephthalic,  acids. 

a.-Chloro-cymene  C,,H^Pr(CH,,Cl)  [1:4].  Cuiiujl 
cJiIoride.  (c.  227°).  Formed  by  passing  chlorine 
into  boiling  cymene  (Errera,  G.  14,  277).  De- 
composed by  long  boiling  with  formation  of 

C.  ,„H.,i.  Alcoholic  KOH  gives  C|„H,.,OEt.  Sodium 
amalgam  reduces  it  to  cymene.  Boiling  aqueous 
Pb(NO.|)..  gives  cuminic  aldehyde. 

jE;ro-chloro-cymene  C,iH,(C;,PI„Cl)Me  [1:4]. 
Two  compounds  of  this  nature  are  formed,  to- 
gotlier  with  the  preceding  body,  on  passing  chlo- 
rine into  boiling  cymene  (derived  from  camphor). 
One  of  them  is  not  attacked  by  alcoliolic  KOH, 
while  the  other  is  converted  into  allyl-toluene 
C,H,(C,H-)Me  (Errera,  G.  14,  283). 

a.-Chloro-j)-isocymene  C„H,Pr(CH,,Cl)  [1:4]. 
Cumyl  chloyide.  (c.  230°).  Formed,  together  with 
cumyl  carbamate,  by  passing  cyanogen  chloride 
into  cuminyl  alcohol  C„HjPr.ClEOH  (Spica,  O. 
5,  394).  Formed  also  by  the  action  of  HCl  on 
cuminyl  alcohol  (Paterno  a.  Spica,  G.  9,  397 ; 
B.  12,  2306). 

«a)-Di-chloro-cymeneC„Hj(C,H,).(CHCl,).  Ci<- 
mylidene  chloride,  (c.  258°).  From  cuminic 
aldehyde  and  PCI-  (Cahours,  A.  70,  44  ;  Siip]->1. 
2,  311 ;  Sieveking,  .4. 106,  258).  Eeconverted  by 
alcoholic  KOH  or  by  heating  with  water  at  150° 
into  cuminic  aldehyde. 

Tetra-chloro-;»-isocymene  C,;CliPrMe  [1:.3]. 
[159°].  Formed  by  passing  chlorine  into  a  cold 
saturated  solution  of  tri-chloro-isocymene  sul- 
phonic  acid  at  40°  (Kelbe,  B.  10,  617).  Needles 
(from  alcohol)  ;  may  be  sublimed.  Not  oxidised 
by  HNO,  or  chromic  mixture. 

TRI-CHLORO-;«.-ISOCYMENE  SULPHONIC 
ACID  C,Cl;,PrMe(SO,,H).  From  (jj-isocymcne 
sulphonic  acid  by  passing  CI  into  its  aqueous 
solution  at  40°  (Kelbe,  B.  16,  618).— NaA' : 
lamina;'. 

CHLOl^O-DECANE  v.  Decvl  chloride. 

CHLORO-DECYLENE  C,„H,„C1.  (206°  cor.). 
Ifrom  CI  and  boiling  dccanaphthene  (Markowni- 
koff  a.  Ogioblin,  /.  B.  15,  333).  Alcoholic  KOH 
gives  a  mixture  of  deoinencs  (155°-165°). 

TE  CRA-CHLORO-DURENE  C,H.,(CH  .CI) , 
[1:2:4:5].  [144°].  S.G.  1-479.  Formed"  by  lieat- 
ing  durenc  with  excess  of  PCI-  at  190°  for  5  hours 
(Colson  a.  Gautier,  C.  B.  102,  1075  ;  Bl.  [2]  46, 
198). 

DI  -  CHLORO  -  EOSIN  v.  Di-chloro-tetea- 

BROirO-FI.UnRKSCEIN. 

CHLORO-ETHANE  v.  Ethyl  chloride. 
Di-chloro-ethane  v.  Ethylene  chloride  and 
Etjiyltdene  chloride. 
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CHLORO-EiHANE. 


Tri-cMoro-ethaue  CH.,C1.CHC1.„  Ghloro-etliyl- 
cue  chloride.  (114°)  (Schiff,  A.  220,  97) ;  (115°) 
(Peikin,  C.  J.  45,  531).  V.D.  4-66  (for  4-60). 
S.G.  "-^  1-4577  ;  if  1-4553;  |f  1-4430.  M.M.  6-796 
at  16-7°.  C.E.  (from  9°  to  113°)  -00121.  H.F.p. 
33980  (Th.).    H.F.v.  32820.    S.V.  102-77. 

Formation. — 1.  From  chloro-ethylene  (vinyl 
chloride)  and  SbCl,  (Kegnault,  A.  Ch.  [2]  69, 
151;  71,  355).-  2.  From  ethyl  chloride  and  CI 
(Kramer,  B.  3,  261).- 3.  By  chlorinating  ethyli- 
dene  chloride  in  presence  of  ALCl,.  (Tavildaroff, 

B.  13,  2403).- 4.  From  CHC1.,.CH,,0H  and  PCI5 
(de  Lacre,  C.  B.  104,  1186). 

Bcactions. — 1.  Aqueous  or  alcoholic  aJM7)io)f!a 
gives  a  theoretical  yield  of  C.,H.,C1.,  (37°)  (Engel, 

C.  B.  104, 1621)  ;  alcoholic  KOH  forms  the  same 
body.— 2.  Sodium  forms  C,Hj,  CMfil,,  CM,, 
and  hydrogen  (Briinner  a.  Brandenburg,  B.  10, 
1496;  11,  61). 

Tri-chloro-ethane  CH3.CCI3.  (76°)  (Perkin) ; 
(74-5°)  (Geuther).  V.D.  4-53.  S.G.  JJ  1-3247 ; 
|5  1-3114.  M.M.  6-740  at  17-0°  (Perkin)  ;  2 1-347 
(Pierre,  A.  80,  127).  Formed  by  chlorinating 
ethyl  chloride  (Kegnault,  A.  33,  317 ;  Geuther, 
J.  1870,  435).  Converted  by  NaOEt  at  100°  into 
CH.^:CCl(OEt),  acetic  acid,  and  ortho-acetic  ether 
CH,.C(0Et)3.  Differs  from  its  isomeride  in 
forming,  when  cooled,  with  aqueous  H^S,  a  crys- 
talline compound  C2H3CI32H2S  23aq  (Forcrand, 
^1.  Ch.  [5j  28,  25). 

M-Tetra-chloro-ethane  CH.Cl.CCl.,.  (135°) 
(Kegnault) ;  139°  (Pierre,  A.  SO',  130) ;  (130-5°  i. 
V.)  (Staedel,  B.  15,  2563).  S.G.  2  1-6116  (P.) ; 
is  1-576.  Formed  by  chlorinating  ethylene  chlo- 
ride (Laurent,  A.  22,  292)  or  CHCl.CHCl.,  (K.). 
With  NaOEt  it  gives  CHCl:CCl(OEt)  and  j 
CH2(0Et).C0,Na.    H.S  gives  C,H,C1,2H,S  23a(i. 

s-Tetra-chloro-ethane  CHCL.CHClj.  Acdi/l- 
ene  tetrachloride.  (147°  cor.).  S.G.  2  1-014 
(P.  a.  P.) ;  2  1-5897  (Kanonnikoff). 

Formation. — 1.  By  passing  acetylene  into 
SbCls,  which  slowly  absorbs  it  and  deposits 
C.H.SbClj,  the  mixture  of  this  body  with  SbCl.. 
is  then  distilled  (Berthelot  a.  Jungfleisch,  C.  B. 
79,  542).— 2.  By  passing  acetylene  into  PCI5 ; 
explosion  often  occurring  (Sabanejeff,  A.  216, 
202). — 3.  By  heating  ethylene  chloride  with  the 
calculated  quantity  of  PCI5  for  ten  hours  at  190° 
(Colson  a.  Gautier,  C.  B.  102,  1075).— 4.  From 
di-cliloro-acetic  aldehyde  and  PCI-  (Patern6  a. 
Pisati,  G.  1,  461 ;  /.  1871,  508). 

Froperties. — Not  affected  by  boiling  water. 
Slowly  decomposed  at  300°  giving  HCl  and 
hexa-chloro-benzene. 

Penta-chloro-ethane  CHCl-CCls.  (158-9°) 
(Thorpe).  S.G.  2  1-70893.  "  C.E.  (0°-10°) 
•000949  ;  (0°-100°)  -0009944.    S.V.  138-2. 

Formation. — 1.  From  chlorine  and  EtCl 
(Kegnault,^.  33,  321).— 2.  By  chlorinating  ethyl- 
ene chloride  (Pierre,  A.  80, 130). 

Preparation. — PClj;  (190  g.)  is  gradually  added 
to  chloral  (113  g.),  boiled  with  inverted  condenser 
and  distilled.  The  portion  distilling  below  170° 
is  washed  with  water,  dried  with  CaCL  and  recti- 
fied. The  yield  is  small  (Paterno,  C.  B.  68, 
450  ;  Thorpe,  C.  J.  37,  192). 

Properties.  —  Liquid,  solidifies  below  -18°. 
Converted  by  alcoholic  KOH  into  KCl  and  C„Clj. 
PCI5  at  250°  gives  CXl^. 


Hexa-cMoro- ethane  CCI3.CCI3.  [179*] 
(Geuther  a.  Brockhoff,  J.  pr.  [2]  7,  108) ;  [185° 
cor.]  (Hahn,  B.  11, 1735).  (185°  cor.)  (H.).  S.G. 
2-0  (Schroder,  B.  13,  1070).  V.D.  8-16  (calc.  8-21). 

Formation. — 1.  FromCXl^  and  CI  in  daylight 
or  by  heating  (Faraday,  T/-.  1826,  47;  Liebig,  A.  1, 
219).— 2.  The  ultimate  product  of  the  chlorina- 
tion  of  ethyl  chloride  (Laurent,  A.  Ch.  [2]  84, 
328)  or  ethylene  chloride  (Faraday),  and  hence 
formed  in  the  chlorination  of  most  ethyl  com- 
pounds in  sunlight  (Kegnault,  A.  Ch.  [2]  69, 
166;  81,  371;  Ebelmen  a.  Bouquet,  A.  Ch.  [3] 
17,  06  ;  Malaguti,  A.  Ch.  ^3]  16,  0,  14  ;  Geuther 
a.  Hofacker,  A.  108,  51).— 3.  By  passing  CCl, 
through  a  red-hot  tube  (Kolbe,  A.  54,  147)  or 
over  finely  divided  copper  at  120°  (Radziszewski, 
B.  17,  834)  or  silver  at  180°  (Goldschmidt,  B. 
14,  928).— 4.  From  AcCl  and  PCI5  at  180° 
(Hiibner  a.  Miiller,  Z.  1870,  328).— 5.  Ultimate 
product  of  the  action  of  PCI5  on  succinic  acid. — 
6.  By  heating  propane,  propyl  chloride,  or  iso- 
butyl  chloride  and  ICI3  at  200°  (Krafft  a.  Merz, 
B.  8,  1298).— 7.  From  propionic  acid  and  ICI3 
(Krafft,  B.  9,  1085).— 8.  By  chlorination  of  boil- 
ing butyric  acid  in  sunshine  (Naumann,  A.  119, 
120).— 9.  Together  with  C,C1,  and  CCl^  by  heat- 
ing chrysene  with  PCI,  (Ruolf,  B.  10,  1234). 

Properties. — Tables  (from  alcohol-ether) ; 
smells  like  camphor.  Trimorphous,  crystallising 
in  the  cubic,  trimetric,  and  triclinic  systems 
(Lehmann,  J.  1882,  369 ;  Z.  K.  6,  580).  Insol. 
water,  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  When  its  vapour 
is  led  through  a  red-hot  tube  G„C\.^  is  formed. 

Beactions. — 1.  Alcoholic  potash  at  100°  con- 
verts it  into  oxalic  acid  (Berthelot,  A.  109,  118). 
Solid  potash  at  200°  does  the  same  (Geuther,  A. 
Ill,  174). — 2.  Boiling  with  NaOEt  under  pressure 
gives  C.,C1„  CCl,.:CCl(OEt),  CHCl...C(0Et)3,  and 
CH,(OEt).CO,Na  (Geuther  a.  Brockhoff).  Zinc 
and  dilute  H2SO4  do  the  same.  —  3.  Finely 
divided  silver  at  280°  also  gives  CClj. — 4.  SO3 
at  150° forms  CCI3.COCI  and  COCl,  (Prudhomme, 
A.  156,  342  ;  Armstrong,  Pr.  18,  502).— 5.  k\.,l^ 
forms  CjCl,,  AloClg,  and  iodine  (Gustavson,  B.  9, 
1007). 

CHLORO-ETHANE  TRI-CARBOXYLIC  ACID. 

Ethyl  ether  (CO..Et).,.CCl.CH„(CO.,Et) 
(■205°-215°)  at  160  mm.  From  ethane  tri-carbo- 
xylic  ether  and  chlorine  (Bischoff,  A.  214,  46). 

Bcactions.— 1.  Boiling  aqueous  HCl  forms 
fumaric  acid. — 2.  KOH  and  dilute  alcohol  form 
malic  acid. — 3.  KOH  and  97  p.c.  alcohol  aijpear 
to  form  (CO.,Et),..C(OEt).CH...CO.,Et. 

a -CHLOilO -  ETHANE  SULPHONIC  ACID 
CH3.CHCI.SO3H.  Its  sodium  salt  A'Na  is  formed 
by  heating  ethylidene  chloride  with  solution  of 
Na-.SO,  at  140°.  This  salt  forms  plates,  sol. 
alcohol  (Bunte,  A.  170,  317). 

j8-Chloro-ethane  sulphonic  acid 
CH,C1.CH,.S03H. 

Forma'tion. — 1.  By  the  action  of  fuming 
HNO3  on  CH,Cl.CH„.SCy  (James,  J.  pr.  [2]  20, 
353). — 2.  By  boiling  its  chloride  with  water 
(Dittrich,  /.  pr.  [2]  18,  07  ;  Kolbe,  A.  122,  33).— 
3.  From  (CH2C1.CH.,).,S.,  and  HNO3  (Spring  a. 
Lecrenier,  Bl.  [2]  48,  e'29). 

Properties. — Very  deliquescent  needles.  Not 
decomposed  by  boiling  water.  Heated  with  am- 
monia in  sealed  tubes  at  100°  forms  taurine, 
CH2(NH.,)CH2S03H. 

Salts.-(R.  Hiibner,  A.  223,  213;  James, 
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J".pr.[2]  26,382;  C.  J.43,41).— NH,A'.— NaA'aq. 
KA' :  needles,  insol.  alcohol. — BaA'.,  aq  (H.). — • 
BaA'„  2aq  :  needles  (.J.). — PbA'„  2aq. — CuA'o  3aq 
(H.). — CuA'.,  4aq :  tiiclinic  tablets  (J.). — ZnA'.,4aq 
(H.).  —  ZnA',  Oaq  :  plates  (J.).  —  MgA'.,  4aq.— 
SrA'.,  2aq  :  needles. — MnA'o  4aq. — FeA'j  4aq. — 
NMeH.jA' :  plates  (from  alcohol). 

Chloride.-CH,Cl.CH.,SO,Cl  (200°-205°). 
From  potassic  isethionato  and  PCI  (Kolbe,  A. 
122,  38).  Also  from  S0.,C1.CH.,.CH„.S0.,C1  and 
PCI,,  (Koiiigs,  B.  7,  11G3).  It  is  one  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  action  of  80^  on  ethyl  chloride 
(Purgold,  B.  6,  .502).  Oil,  smelling  like  mustard. 
Does  not  give  an  amide  with  ammonia,  or  an 
ether  when  heated  with  alcohol.  PCl^  at  200° 
gives  ethylene  chloride. 

Di-chloro-ethane  sulphonic  acid 
C.H.,Cl.,(SO:,n).  From  ethane  sulphonic  acid 
and  ICl.,  (Spring  a.  Winssinger,  B.  15,  44(5). 
Converted  by  baryta  into  chloro-isethionic  acid 
C,H:,C1(0PI)(S0,H).  Ammonia  at  100°  gives 
chlorinated  taurine. 

CHLORO-ETHENYL-TRICARBOXYLIC  ACID 

V.  Cur.OKO-RTIIAXK-TlilCAUT.ilXYLKJ  ACID. 

CHLORO-ETHER  v.  Chloeo-emhl  oxide. 

CHLORO-ETHULMIC  ACID  C„H,,C10,,.  A  brown 
amorphous  body  formed  by  adding  sodium  to 
chloroform  containing  alcohol  (Hardy,  A.  Ch. 
[3]  G5,  340). 

CHLORO-ETHYL-ACETAMIDE    v.  Chloko- 

ETIIYLAMINE. 

o-CHLORO-ETHYL  ACETATE  CH.|.CHC1.0Ac 
V.  Aldehyde. 

a-Chloro-ethyl  acetate  CH2Cl.CH.,.0Ac  v. 
Chloro-ethyl  alcohol. 

other  Chloro-ethyl  acetates  v.  Acetyl  deriva- 
tives of  the  corresponding  chloro-ethyl  alco- 
hols. 

CHLORO  ETHYL-ACETO-ACETIC  ETHER 

CsHijClO,,  i.c.  CHXl.CO.CHEt.CO.Et  (102-6° 
cor.).  S.G.  1-0.52.  A  product  of  action  of 
PCI5  on  ethyl-aceto-acetic  ether  (Isbert,  ^4.  234, 
187;  c/.  Conrad,  A.  180,  241).  Oil,  smelling  of 
peppermint.  Sol.  alcohol  or  ether.  With  dilute 
HCl  at  180°  it  gives  mono-chlorinated  methyl 
propyl  ketone.  With  NaOEt  (1  inol.)  in  alcohol, 
it  gives  rise  to  ethoxy-ethyl-aceto-acetic  ether 
CH,,(OEt).CO.CHEt.CO„Et  (210°  cor.).  S.G.  S3 
■957.  Alcoholic  KOH  at  120°  converts  it  into 
EtO.CH,.CO.CH,Et. 

Di-chloro-ethyl-aceto-acetic  ether  CjiH|.,CI,0.,. 
(220°-22.5°).  S.G.  !i  1-183.  Formed  at' the  same 
time  as  the  preceding. 

Chloro-di-ethyl-aeeto-acetic  ether 
CH,Cl.C0.CEt,.C0,Et.  S.G.  15  1-003.  PCI,  has 
no  action  on  di-ethyl-aceto-acctic  ether,  even  at 
100°,  but  at  a  higher  temperature  HCl,  EtCl, 
ethyl-chloro-crotonic  (chloro-hexenoic)  ether,  di- 
ethyl-chloro-aceto-acetic  ether,  and  di-ethyl-di- 
chloro-aceto-acetic  ethers  are  formed.  The  pro- 
duct is  freed  from  PCI,  by  distillation,  is  tlien 
poured  into  water  and  distilled  with  steam 
(.James,  C.  J.  49,  50  ;  A.  231,  235).  Di-ethyl- 
chloro-aceto-acetic  ether  is  a  liquid,  which  is 
converted  by  treatment  with  sodium  metliylate 
MeONa  into  CH„fOMe).CO.CEt...CO.,Et  and 
CH,(OMe).CO.CHMeEt  (131°).    S.G.  -855. 

Di-chloro-di-ethyl-aceto-acetic  ether 
CHCL.CO.CEt,.CO,,Et.    S.G.  is  1-155.    One  of 
the  products  of  the  action  of  PCL  on  di-ethyl- 
aceto-acetic  ether.    Oil,  with   pleasant  smell. 


Miscible  with  alcohol  and  with  ether.  Converted 
by  NaOMe  into  CH(OMe).,.CO.CEt.,.CO.,Et  (c. 
19.5'-')  and  CH(OMe)„.CO.CHEt.,  (134°).  S.G.  15 
•886  (James,  G.  J.  49,  57). 

a;-CHLORO-ETHYL  ALCOHOL  CH3.CHCI.OH. 
EthyUdcnc  chlorhydrin.  (25°)  at  40mni.  An  un- 
stable body  formed  by  combination  of  aldehyde 
with  HCl  in  the  cold.  It  changes  spontaneously 
into  '  ethylidene  oxy-chloride '  or  di-chloro-di- 
ethyl  oxide  (Hanriot,  A.  Ch.  [.5]  25,  219),  v.  Alde- 
hyde, vol.  i.  p.  104. 

Acetyl  derivative  CH.,.CHC1.0Ac.  (121-5° 
cor.).  Formed  by  combination  of  aldehyde  with 
acetyl  chloride ;  v.  Aldehyde,  vol.  i.  p.  105, 
where  other  alkoyl  derivatives  arc  described. 

Methyl  derivative  CH,.CHC1.0Me.  (c. 
74°).  S.G.  1-^-  -990.  Formed  by  passing  HCl 
into  a  well-cooled  mixture  of  aldehyde  (1  vol.) 
and  methyl  alcohol  (1?^  vols.)  (lUibencamp,  A. 
225,  269). 

Ethyl  derivative  CH3.CHCl.OEt  v. 
Chloro-di-ethyl  oxide. 

Chloro-ethyl  alcohol  C.,H,C10  i.e. 
CH  ,C1CH„0PI.  Ghicol  chlorhydrin.  Mol.w.SOi 
(128°-131°).    S.G.  '-^  1-2233. 

Formation. — 1.  By  repeatedly  saturating 
glycol  with  HCl  and  distilling  the  product 
(Wurtz,  A.  110,  125;  cf.  Schorlemmer,  C.  J.  39, 
143).  Besides  the  pure  product  (128°)  a  fraction 
boiling  at  106°  is  obtained  ;  this  fraction  may  be 
represented  as  (CHjClOjoHCl  8aq,  and  has 
S.G.  2  1-1926  ;  by  means  of  KOH  (1  mol.)  it 
may  be  decomposed  with  liberation  of  the  pure 
chlorhydrin  (Bouchardat,  G.  R.  100,  452).— 2.  By 
heating  glycol  with  S.,C1.^  at  100°  and  extracting 
the  product  with  moist  ether  (Carius,  A.  124, 
257) ;  the  yield  is  over  50  p.c.  of  the  theoretical. — 
3.  From  ethylene  and  ClOH  (Carius,  A.  126, 
197  ;  cf.  Butlerow,  A.  144,  40).— 4.  From  ethyl- 
ene oxide  and  HCl ;  the  union  is  attended  with 
disengagement  of  heat  :  (C.,H,0,HC1)  =  36,000 
(Berthelot,  G.  B.  93,  185). 

Properties. — Liquid,  miscible  with  water.  A 
mixture  of  glycol  chlorhydrin  (1  mol.)  with  water 
(4  mols.)  solidilies  at  —17°. 

Bcactions. — 1.  Oxidised  by  chromic  mixture 
to  chloro-acetic  acid  (Kriwaxin,  2.  1871,  265). — 
2.  Reduced  by  sodium  amalgam  and  water  to 
alcohol  (Louren^o,  A.  120, 92).— 3.  Converted  by 
liotash  into  ethylene  oxide. — 4.  With  CO  CI.,,  in 
the  cold,  reacts  thus:  CH,.Cl.CH.,OH-f CLCO 
=  HCl-hCH,,Cl.CH,,.O.COCl,  forming  the  chloro- 
ethylic  ether  of  chloro-forraio  acid. — 5.  Heated 
with  K.,S03  and  water  at  180°  it  forms  isethionic 
acid  CH,,0H.CH,,S03H.— 6.  Ammonia  forms 
oxyethyl-amine  CH,.6H.CH.,NH..  together  with 
CH,OH.CH,.O.CH,.CH,,KH,  '(Wurtz,  A.  114,  51 ; 
121,  226). — 7.  Trimcthylaminc  in  aqueous  solu- 
tion forms  neurine  (Wurtz,  A.  Snppl.  6,  116, 
197). — 8.  Dimcthylamine  gives  di-mothyl-o.xy- 
ethyl-amine  CH.,OH.CH.,.NMe„  (Ladenburg,  B. 
14,  2408),  and  CH.,OH.CH,,.O.CH.,.CH.,NMe,, 
(Morley,  G.  J.  37,  234).' 

Nitroxyl  derivative  CH„C1.CH„.0.N0.,. 
Ghloro-etJu/l  nitrate.  (150°).  S.G.  ^  1-378". 
From  CH..C1.CH.,0H,  nitric  acid,  and  H.,SO„  or 
from  CH„Cl.CH.,i3r  and  alcoholic  AgNO.,  (.4.  Ch. 
[4]  27,  257  ;  Henry,  G.  E.  96,  1062).  Oil. 

Acetyl  derivative  CH.,Cl.CH„OAc.  Gh/col 
chloracctin.  (145°).  S.G.5l-i783.  Formation.— 
1.  From  glycol,  HOAe,  and  gaseous  HCl  at  100° 
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(Simpson,^.  112, 147).-2.  From  CH.,OH.CH,OAc 
and  HCl  (Simpson,  A.  113, 116).— 3.'  From  glycol 
and  AcCl  in  the  cold  (LourenQO,  A,  Cli.  [3]  67, 
260;  114,  126).— 4.  From  chloro-ethyl  alcohol 
CH.,C1.CH.,0H  and  AcCl  (Henry,  B  7,  70  ;  De- 
lacre,  Bl.  [2]  48,  707),  or  Ac.O  at  110°  (Ladeuburg 
a.  Demole,  B.  6,  i024).  Proper-ties. — Liquid ; 
converted  by  aqueous  potash  into  ethylene  oxide. 

Chloro-acetyl  derivative 
CH,C1.CH.,.0.C0.CH,C1.    (198°).    From  chloro 
ethyl  alcohol  and  chloro-acetyl  chloride  (Delacre, 
Bl.  [2]  48,  708),  or  from  ethylene  and  Cl.-O 
(Mulder  a.  Bremer,  B.  11,  1958). 

Di-chloro-acetyl  derivative 
CHX1.CH,.0.C0.CHC1,.  (211°).  S.G. is  1-200  (D.). 

Tri-cliloro  -  acetyl  derivative 

CH.  ,C1.CH„0.C0.CC1,.  (217°).  S.G.     1-251  (D.). 
Butyryl  derivative  CH..Cl.CH.,O.CO.Pr. 

(190°).  S.G.  a  1-0854.  From  glycol,  butyric 
acid,  and  gaseous  HCl  (Simpson,  A.  113,  119). 

Benzoyl  derivative  CHXl.CHj.OBz. 
(2G0°-270  ').  From  glycol,  benzoic  acid,  and 
HCl  at  100°  (S.). 

a.a-Di-chloro-ethyl-alcohol  CH.,C1.CHC1.0H. 

Acetyl  derivative  CH.Cl.CHCLOAc. 
(c.  163°).  From  acetyl-chloride  and  the  hydrate  of 
ohloro-acetic  aldehyde  (Natterer,  M.  3, 453).  Oil. 
An  isomeride  (147°)  is  formed  by  treating 
CCl;,.CHC1.0Ao  with  Zn  and  HOAc  (Curie  a. 
MiUiet,  B.  9,  1611). 

Di  -  chloro  -  ethyl  alcohol  CHCL.CH.,.OH. 
(146°  i.V.).  S.G.  1-145.  V.D.  3-93  (calc.  3-97) 
(Delacre,  C.  B.  104,  1184).  From  di-chloro- 
acetic  aldehyde  and  ZnEt,,  the  product  being 
decomposed  by  water.  Liquid,  si.  sol.  water, 
sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Reduces  ammoniacal 
AgNOj.  Does  not  dissolve  CaCL.  Fuming 
HNO3  gives  di-chloro-aoetic  acid.  Converted  by 
PCL,  into  CHC1...CHX1  (115°),  and  by  PBr^  into 
CHCl2.CH,Br  (138°). 

Nitroxyl  derivative  CHC1,.CH.,.N03. 
Di-chloro-ethyl  nitrate.  (156°  i.V.).  'V.D".  5-56 
(calc.  5-53)  (De  Lacre,  C.  B.  104,  1186).  From 
CHCU.CK.OH  by  HNO3  and  H,SO,,. 

Acetyl  derivative  CHCl.,.CH.,.OAc.  Di- 
chloro-cthyl  acetate.  (167°  i.V.).'V.D'  5-74  (calc. 
5-42).   S.G.  IS  1-104  (Delacre,  C.  B.  104,  1186). 

Chloro-acetyl  derivative 

CI,  CH.CH,0,C.CH,C1.  (215°  cor.).  S.G. -'^  1-216. 
Prepared  by  acting  with  mono-chloro-acetyl 
chloride  on  di-chloro-ethyl  alcohol  on  the  water- 
bath  until  no  more  hydric  chloride  is  evolved 
(Delacre,  Bl.  [2]  48,  708). 

Di-chloro-acetyl  derivative 
C1,CH.CH,0,C.CHC1,,.    (223°).     S.G.  1^  1-25. 
Formed  by  heating  di-chloro-ethyl  alcohol  and 
di-chloro-aeetyl-chloride  together  on  the  water- 
bath  (Delacre). 

Tri- chloro -acetyl  derivative 
Cl,CH.CH,0,C.CCl3.  (230°).  Formed  by  the  ac- 
tion of  tri-chloro-acetyl  chloride  on  di-chloro- 
ethyl  alcohol  (Delacre). 

Tri-chloro-ethyl  alcohol  CClj.CH.OH.  [18°]. 
(151°).  S.G.  ^5  1-550. 

The  zinc  salt  (CCl3.CH,.0),Zn  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  ZnEt.,  on  chloral ;  it  is  decom- 
posed by  water  into  Zn(OH)„  and  tri-a-chloro- 
ethyl  alcohol  (Garzarolli-Thurnlackh,  A.  210, 63 ; 
Delacre,  Bl.  [2]  48,  785).  It  is  also  formed,  to- 
gether with  glycuronio  acid  C,.H,|,0„  by  treating 
urochloralic  acid  with  dilute  HCl  (Kiilz,  Z.  B. 


20,  161).  Hygroscopic  trimetric  tables  ;  si.  sol. 
water,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  HNO3  forms 
tri-chloro-acetic  acid.  Eeduces  hot  Fehling's 
solution. 

Acetyl  derivative  CLjC.CH^OAc.  (170°). 
S.G.  --  1-189.  Formed  by  digesting  at  a  gentle 
heat  acetyl  chloride  and  trichloro-ethyl  alcohol. 

Chloro-acetyl  derivative 
Cl3C.CH,,0,C.CH,,Cl.    (220°  cor.).    S.G.  1-25. 
From  chloro-acetyl-chloride  and  tri-chloro-ethyl 
alcohol  (Delacre,  Bl.  [2]  48,  710). 

Di-chloro-acetyl  derivative 
Cl3C.CH,0,,C.CHCL.  (231°)  at  767  mm.  S.G. 
—  1-267.    From  di-chloro-acetyl  chloride  and 
tri-chloro-ethyl  alcohol. 

Tri-chloro-acetyl  derivative 
CL,C.CH..0,C.CCl3.    [26°].    (236°).    From  tri- 
chloro-acetyl  chloride  and  tri-chloro-ethyl  alco- 
hol. 

ojaa-Tri-chloro-ethyl  alcohol.  Acetyl  de- 
rivative CHCL.CHCl.OAc.  (185°).  From 
AcCl  and  di-chloro-acetic  aldehyde  (Delacre,  Bl. 
[2]  48,  714). 

Dl  -  CHLORO  -  ETHYLAMIDO  -  ACETIC 
ETHER  C,H,,C1.,N0..  i.e.  NHEt.CCl2.C0,Et. 
[above  50°].  From  NHEt.CO.CO,Et  and  PCI5 
(Wallach,  A.  184,  76).  Needles  or  prisms. 
Water  regenerates  NHEt.CO.COjEt.  Ammonia 
forms  ethyl-oxamide. 

p  -  CHLORO  -  TETRA-  ETHYL  -  DI -  AMIDO- 
TRI-PHENYL-CARBINOL 
C,.H,Cl.C(OH):(C,H,,.NEt2)2.  [121°].  Large 
glistening  colourless  tables.  Formed  by  oxi- 
dation of  its  leuco-base,  the  condensation-pro- 
duct of  dietliylaniline  and^J-chlorobenzaldehyde. 
Its  zinc  double  chloride  is  a  bluish-green  dye- 
stuff  (Kaeswurm,  B.  19,  745). 

TRI  -  CHLORO  -p  -  ETHYL-AMIDO-PHENYL- 
ETHYL  ALCOHOL  CCl3.CH(0H).C„H,.NHEt. 
[98°].  From  chloral  hydrate  and  ethyl-aniline. 
Crystals  (from  alcohol). — B'HCl. 

Nitrosaviine  CCl.,.CH(OH).C,H,,.NEt.NO 
[138°].    Crystals  (Boessneck,  B.  21,  783). 

Tri-chloro-di-ethyl-amido-phenyl  ethyl  alco- 
hol CCl3.CH(0H).C,H,.NEt..  Yellow  oil.  Formed 
by  adding  10  grms.  of  ZnCl,  to  a  cold  mixture  of 
60  grms.  of  dietliylaniline  and  20  grms.  of 
chloral  hydrate,  and  allowing  to  stand  for  2  days 
at  40°.  It  is  decomposed  by  alkalis  into 
chloroform  and  p-di-ethyl-amido-benzaldehyde. 
— B'HCl :  crystalline  solid  (Boessneck,  B.  19, 
367). 

p  -  CHLORO  -  TETRA  -  ETHYL  -p  -  DI  -AMIDO- 
TRI-PHENYL-METHANE 

C,H,,Cl.CH(C„Hj.NEt,),.  [110°].  Obtained  by 
heating  together  di-ethyl-aniline,  j:)-chloro-benz- 
aldehyde,  and  ZnCL  (Kaeswurm,  B.  19,  744). 
Small  colourless  needles.  Sol.  benzene,  alcohol, 
and  ether,  insol.  water.  On  oxidation  it  gives  a 
bluish-green  dyestuft'. 

CHLORO-ETHYL-AMINE  v.  Ethyl-chloro- 
amine,  described  under  Ethyl-amine. 

/S-Chloro-ethyl-amine  C1.CH,.CH..NH2.  From 
vinylamine  and  cone.  HCIAq.  Formed  also  by 
heating  oxyethylphthalimide  with  cone.  HCl  to 
200°  (Gabriel,  B.  21,  673,  1049).— Salts.— 
B'HCl.  V.  e.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and  water. — 
Pierate.  — E'C^HsNjO,  iaq.  Yellow  needles. 
[143°  anhydrous].  B'.,H>tCl6.  Orange  plates. 
V.  sol.  water,  si.  sol.  alcohol. 
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CHLOEO-ETHYL-ANILINE  C,H,„C1N  i.e. 
C,H^.NH.CH...CH„C1.  Formed  by  the  action  of 
fuming  HCl  at  170°  on  the  compound  a,R,NO, 
derived  from  phenyl-carbamic  acid  ((j-.  i'.)- — 
B'HCl.    [158°]  (Nemirowsliy,  /.  pr.  [2]  31,  175). 

^j-Chloro-ethyl-aniline  [4:1]  C^H^CLNHEt. 
From^j-chloro-aniline  and  EtBr.  Liquid  (Hof- 
mann,  A.  74,  143). 

_2>Chloro-di-ethyl-aniline  [4:1]  C,H,Cl.NEt2. 
From  the  preceding  and  HBr  (H.).  Liquid.— 
B'„H.,PtCl,. 

'  S'so-CHLORO-ETHYL-BENZENES 
C^HjCl.(C,H,,).  The  three  eso-chloro-ethyl-bcnz- 
enes  are  obtained  simultaneously  by  the  action 
of  CoH,  upon  C|;H-,C1  (500  g.),  in  presence  of 
Al.Cl,.  (100  gr.).  The  mixture  is  an  oily  liquid 
(c.'l80°).  S.G.  1-0G8.  V.D.  4-77.  Very  vola- 
tile, and  of  agreeable  odour.  Sol.  ligroin  (1  vol.), 
OS,,  CHClj,  and  ether.  Sol.  C,H„  (2  vols.)  and 
alcohol  (3  vols.).  The  proportion  of  the  three 
isomerides  is  roughly  o  :  ifi  :p  =  7  :  10  :  3.  On 
oxidation  it  gives  a  mixture  of  the  three  chloro- 
benzoic  acids.  Heated  with  sulphuric  acid  it 
gives  sulphonic  acids  (Istrati,  A.  Cli.  [G]  0,  402  ; 
Bl.  [2]  42,  114). 

a-Chloro-ethyl-benzene  CH,C1.CH,.C„H,  (?). 
(c.  202^).  Formed  by  chlorinating  boiling  ethyl- 
benzene  (Fittig  a.  Kiesow,  A.  15G,  246 ;  cf. 
Schramm,  M.  8,  105).  Split  up  by  boiling  into 
HGl  and  styrene.  Converted  by  alcoholic  KCy 
into  the  nitrile  of  iS-plienyl-propionic  acid  (?). 

a-Chloro-ethyl-benzene  CH3.CHC1.C^H^. 
(194").  Formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on 
ethyl-benzene  in  sunlight,  and  also  on  boiling 
ethyl-benzene  (Schramm,  M.  8,  101).  Formed 
also  by  passing  HCl  into  cold  u)-p)henyl-ethyl 
alcohol  C,H,.CH(OH).CH,  (Engler  a.  Bethge,B. 
7,  1127).  With  benzene  and  ALCl,,  it  gives  s-di- 
phenyl-ethane  (Anschiitz,  -1.  235,  329). 

Chloro-di-ethyl-benzenes  C,-H,,Cl(CoH,),.  A 
mixture  of  chloro-di-ethyl-benzenes  is  formed 
by  treating  C,H-,Ci  with  C.H,  in  presence  pf 
A1.,C1„.  It  is  a  mobile  liquid,  with  agreeable 
odour,  (c.218  ').  S.G.21-03G.  V.D.  5-65.  Sol. 
ligro'in  (in  all  proportions),  CS^,  ether,  and 
CHCl,,.  Sol.  benzene  (3  vols.),  alcohol  (7  vols.). 
On  oxidation,  it  gives  rise  to  two  chloro-phthalio 
acids,  and  chloro-ethylphenyl  methyl  ketone 
(C„H,).C,.H,.C1.C0.CH,  (Istrati). 

'  Chloro-tri-ethyl-benzenes  C^H  .C^CH  ,) A 
mixture  of  these  substances  is  obtained  by  con- 
tinuing the  passage  of  ethylene  into  chloro- 
benzene  in  presence  of  A1.,C1„.  Mobile  liquid. 
(248°).  V.D.  6-87.  Sol.  (in  all  proportions) 
ether,  petroleum  ether,  CS^,  and  CHCl,.  Sol. 
benzene  (3i  vols.),  and  alcohol  (30  vols.).  On 
oxidation  with  permanganate  it  gives  a  tri-car- 
boxylic  acid,  having  an  insol.  Ba  salt  (Istrati, 
A.  Ch.  [G]  G,  42G). 

Chloro-tetra-ethyl-benzenes  C,;HC1(C.^H.,) A 
mixture  of  isomerides  of  this  composition  is 
formed  by  the  further  action  of  C^H,  upon 
C^H-Cl  in  presence  of  AL.Cl^.  Li(iuid.  S.G. 
'-i  1  022.  (c.  271).  V.D.  7"l7.  V.  sol.  ether, 
ligroin,  CS,^,  and  CHCl,.  Sol.  benzene  (4  vols.) 
and  00  p.c." alcohol  (26  vols.)  (Istrati). 

Chloro  -  penta-  ethyl  -  benzene  C,;C1(C,,H.)^. 
Formed  by  the  prolonged  action  of  C_.H.,  upon 
C^H-Cl  in  presence  of  AL.Cl^.  The  yield  is  not 
good.  Mobile  liquid.  S.G.  2  1-065.  (c.  292°). 
V.D.  8-43.  V.  sol.  ether,  ligroin,  CS,,  and  CHCl^. 


Sol.  benzene  (5.j  vols.)  and  90  p.c.  alcohol  (32 
vols.)  (Istrati,  A.  Ch.  [6]  6,  428). 

Di-chloro-ethyl-benzene  C^H,Cl2(C.,H.)  [1:4:2]. 

5.  G.  1-239.  (213°).  V.D.  6-24.  Foimed  by 
the  action  of  C.,H,  upon  C,;H,C1..  [1:4]  in  pre- 
sence of  Al,C\,  at  125°-150°  (Istrati,  A.  CJi.  [6] 

6,  476).  Liquid.  Sol.  benzene  (3  vols.)  and 
90  p.c.  alcohol  (9  vols.).  Yields  a  di-chloro-ben- 
zoic  acid  on  oxidation. 

ww-Di-cliloro-ethyl-benzene  C,,H,.CH^,.CC1.,H. 
Phcnijl-di-cUloro-ethane.  Formed  by  the  action 
of  PCI-  on  phenyl-acetic  aldehyde  (Forrer,  B.  17, 
982).  Heavy  colourless  liquid.  Volatile  with 
steam.  By  boiling  with  water  it  is  converted 
into  to-chloro-styrene. 

aa-Di-chloro-di-ethyl -benzene  C„H;,.CC1,_,.CH.,. 
Acctoplimonc  chloride.  From  acetophenone  and 
PCI.  in  the  cold  (Friedel,  Bl.  1,  7  ;  Ladenbur 
A.  217,  105).    Eeadily  splits  oti  HCl. 

coa-Di-chloro-di-ethyl-benzene 
C,.H,.CHCLCH.CL    Sti/rcne   dichloride.  From 
styrene  and  chlorine  (Blyth  a.  Hofmann,  A.  53, 
309).  Decomposed  on  distillation.  Alcoholic  KOH 
give^  C  H  CH:CHC1. 

Di-ciiloro-di-ethyl-benz  ne  C„H.,CL(C,H5),,.  A 
mixtureof  di-chloro-di-ethyl-benzenesisobtained 
by  treating  2-)-di-chlor-benzene  with  CH^  in  pre- 
sence of  Al^Cl,,.  Liquid.  S.G.  2  1-179.'  (c.  247°). 
V.D.  7'17.  Sol.  benzene  (4  vols.)  and  alcohol 
(16  vols.)  (Istrati,  A.  Ch.  [GJ  6,  482). 

Di-chlor-tri-ethyl -benzene  C,HCl.,(C.,H-),j 
[1:4:3:5:6].  S.G.  2  1-131.  (c.  273°).  V.D. '8-77 
(oalo.  7'99).  Formed  by  the  action  of  C^H,  upon 
2)-di-chlor-benzene  in  presence  of  Al.^Cl,;  (Istrati). 
Liquid.  Sol.  benzene  (5  vols.),  alcohol  (30  vols.). 
HNO,  gives  C,,(NO,,)CI.,(C..H.),.  [20^].  (312^). 
H.SCi,  gives  C„(SO:,H).Cl.,.(G,H,),j. 

Di-chloro-tetra-ethyl-benzene  C,  C1„(C„H-), 
S.G.  5^  1-129.  (296^).  V.D.  9-26  (calc.  8-96).  Pre- 
pared by  the  action  of  C  ,11,  upon  jJ-di-chloro-ben- 
zene  in  presence  of  Al.jCl,..  Liquid.  Sol.  90  p.c. 
alcohol  (46  vols.)  and  benzene  (6  vols.)  (Istrati, 
A.  Ch.  [6]  6,  485). 

Tri-chloro-ethyl-benzene  C,,H_,C1.,(C,H,).  A 
mixture  of  these  bodies  is  formed  by  treating 
C,H,C1,  [1:2:4]  witli  C  .H^  in  presence  of  A1.,C1„ 
(Istrati,  A.  Ch.  [6]  6,  490).  Liquid.  S.G.  1-389. 
(244°).  V.D.  7-24.  Sol.  benzene  (3|  vols.)  and 
alcohol  (17  vols.). 

Tri-chloro-di-ethyl-benzeae  C,HCl.,(C.,Hj).,.  A 
mixture  of  these  bodies  is  obtained  by  treating 
C,H,C1,  [1:2:4]  with  C„H,  in  presence  of  A1.,C1„. 
Liquid,  greases  paper.  'S.G.  2  1-305.  (269°).  V.D. 
8-37.  Sol.  benzene  (5  vols.)  and  alcohol  (26  vols.). 

Tri-chloro-tri-ethyl-benzene  C,.CI.,(C..H.),,. 
S.G.  2  1-240.  (291°).  V.D.  8-42  (calc.  8-19). 
Prepared  by  passing  C.,H,  into  a  mixture  of 
A1,,C1,;  and  C„H,C1.,  [1:2:4].  OiL  Sol.  benzene 
(5  vols.)  and  alcohol  (41  vols.). 

Tetra-cliloro-ethyl-benzene  C^HCl  ,(C.JI ). 
S.G.  2  1-513.  (c.  272°).  V.D.  7-99  (calc.  8'-47'). 
Formed  by  treating  C,H,,C1,  [1:3:4:5]  with  C.H^ 
in  presence  of  ALC1„.  Yellowish  liquid.  Sol. 
benzene  (5^  vols.)  and  90  p.c.  alcohol  (16  vols.). 
HNO,  gives  a  nitro-derivative  [30°]  (Istrati, 
A.  Ch.  [6]  6,  497). 

aawoj-Tetra-cbloro-ethyl-benzene 
CHC1...CC1.,.C,H-.    From  di-ohloro-styrene  and 
01  (Dyckerhoff,  B.  10,  533).    Liquid.    Ou  distil- 
lation it  splits  up  into  HCl  and  CC1,,:CC1.C„H.. 
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Tetra-chloro-di-ethyl-benzene  C5CI  ,(0,115)2 
[1:3:4:5:2:0].  S.G.  1-431.  [45°].  (290°).  V.D. 
8-44  (calc.  9'07).  Formed  by  treating  «-tetva- 
chloro-benzene  with  ethylene  and  Al.^Cl^.  Prisms 
(from  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  benzene).  Sol. 
benzene  (7  vols.)  and  90  p.e.  alcohol  (40  vols.) 
(Istrati,  A.  Ch.  [6]  6,  500). 

Penta-chloro-ethyl-benzene  CaCL(C,H-).  [83']. 
(c.  297°).  S.G.  ia  1-720.  V.D.  9-57  (calc.  9-29). 
Preisared  by  submitting  CjHClj,  in  presence  of 
C,H,|,  to  the  influence  of  ALCl^.  The  yield  is 
small.  HCl  gas  facilitates  the  reaction  and  gives 
a  better  yield.  White  crystals  (from  alcohol 
■with  benzene).  V.  sol.  ether,  CHCLj,  ligroin  and 
CSo.  Sol.  benzene  (9  vols.)  and  90  p.e.  alcohol 
(108  vols.).  On  oxidation  with  permanganate 
it  gives  C,.Ch.CO.,H,  which  immediately  loses 
CO.,  forming  C,HC1-  (Istrati,  A.  Ch.  [6]  6,  502). 

CHLOKO-ETHYL-BENZEKE  SULPHONIC 
ACID  C,-H3C1(C,H-).(S0.,H).  Formed  by  heating 
the  mixture  of  chloro-ethyl-benzeneswithH^SO^ 
at  180°.  The  product  appears  to  consist  of 
several  isomerides  (Istrati,  A.  Ch.  [6]  6,  411). 

iJso-CHLOUO-ETHYL-BENZOIC  ACID 
C,H3(C„H5)C1.C0.,H.  [115°].  Formed  by  fusing 
the  ketone  C„H3C1.(C,H3).C0.CH3  with  KOH. 
White  solid  ;  insol.  water  ;  begins  to  sublime  at 
100°. — BaA'., :  small  crystals  ;  insol.  cold  water 
(Istrati,  A.  Ch.  [6]  C,  424). 

CHLORO-ETHYL  CARBAMATE 
NH.COAH.Cl.  [115°]  (G.) ;  [76°]  (N.).  Formed 
by  the  action  of  chloro-ethyl-alcohol  (glycol 
chlorhydrin)  on  chloro-formamide  (Gattermann, 

A.  244,  41) ;  and  of  C1CH.,.CH,.0.C0C1  on  am- 
monia (Nemirowsky,  J.  2^1:  [2]  31,  174).  Colour- 
less, strongly  refractive  plates.  Insol.  cold,  m.  sol, 
hot  water. 

TETRA-CHLORO-DI-ETHYL  CARBONATE 

(C2H3C1._,).,C03.  Obtained  by  passing  chlorine 
into  carbonic  ether  in  diffused  daylight,  ulti- 
mately at  80°  (Cahours,  A.  Ch.  [3]  9,  201). 
Heavy  oil,  decomposed  by  heat. 

Per-chloro-di-ethyl  carbonate  (CoClJjCOj. 
[80°].  Formed  by  chlorinating  the  preceding  in 
direct  sunshine  (Malaguti,  A.  Ch.  [3]  10,  30). 
Mass  of  needles.  Distils  with  partial  decompo- 
sition into  CO2,  C,C1,,  and  CCI3.COCI.  Solution 
in  alcohol  converts  it  into  carbonic  and  tri-chloro- 
acetic  ethers.  Aqueous  KOH  gives  potassium 
formate,  carbonate,  and  chloride.  Gaseous  or 
aqueous  ammonia  forms  tri-ohloro-acetamide 
(Gerhardt,  Traiti,  1,  100)  and  a  substance  melt- 
ing at  37°. 

CHLORO-ETHYL-CROTONIC  ACID  C,H„C10,. 
Chloro-licxcnoic  acid.  [49-5°].  (215°).  S.  -2 
at  1°  ;  -33  at  12°.  Formed,  together  with  chloro- 
and  di-chloro-ethyl-aceto-acetic  ether  by  the 
action  of  PCI5  upon  ethyl-aceto-acetic  ether. 
Needles  (from  alcohol  or  ether).  Unpleasant, 
pungent  odour  (Isbert,il.  234, 183;  c/.  Demar^ay, 

B.  10,  1177).  Not  reduced  by  sodium  amalgam. 
Salts.  —  NaA'  deliquescent.  —  BaA'.,.  — 

CaA',  2aq.    S.  12  at  19°.    Prisms.— AgA'. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.  (185°). 

CHLORO-ETHYL  CYANIDE  v.  Nitrile  of 
Chloro-peopionic  acid. 

CHLORO-ETHYLENE  CHjCl  i.e.  CH2:CHC1. 
Vinyl  chloride.  (-10°).  "V.D.  2-17.  H.F.p. 
-1880  (Th.).  H.F.v.  -2400.  Forined  by 
the  action  of  alcoholic  KOH  on  ethylene  chloride 
CHjCl.CH.Cl  (Kegnault,  A.  14,  28),  or  on  ethyl- 


idene  chloride  CH3.CHCI.,  (Wurtz  a.  Frapolli,  A. 
108,  224).  It  is  a  gas  which  polymerises  in  sun- 
shine, changing  to  an  amorphous  mass,  S.G. 
1-41,  which  melts  and  turns  black  at  180°  (Bau- 
mann,  A.  163,  317).  Ammonia  has  no  action 
on  chloro -ethylene  below  100°,  but  at  160°  it 
forms  ethylene  diamine  CH.,NH,,.CH2NH2  (118°) 
(Engel,  Bl.  [2]  48,  94).  Chlorine  unites  with 
CH.,:CHC1  in  sunshine. 

?(-Di-chloro-etliylene  CH.,:CC1,.  (36°).  S.G. 
1^  1-250.  V.D.  3-32  (calc.  3-36).  Formed  by  the 
action  of  alcoholic  KOH  on  CH.Cl.CHCL  (Keg- 
nault, J.  pr.  18,  80  ;  Kviimer,  B.  3,  201),  on 
CH.,Br.CHClo,oron  di-chloro-iodo-ethane  (Henry, 
C. -R.  97, 149i  ;  98,518).  Liquid,  with  alliaceous 
odour  ;  changes  spontaneously  into  a  crystalline 
isomeride.  Chlorine  in  daylight  followed  by 
sunshine  gives  C.^Cl,;-,  direct  sunshine  gives  C 
and  HCl.    Does  not  react  with  KI. 

s-Di-chloro-ethylene  CHChCHCl.  Acctijlene 
dichloride.  Mol.  w.  97.  (55°).  Formed  by 
passing  acetylene  into  cool  SbCl^,  the  resulting 
crystalline  compound  C.^H.^SbClj  being  decom- 
posed by  water  (Berthelot  a.  Jungfleisch,  A.  Ch. 
[4]  20,  472  ;  but  cf.  Sabanejetf ,  A.  216,  262).  From 
CHClBr.CHClBr  and  zinc  in  alcoholic  solution 
(S.)- 

Tri-chloro-ethylene  CHChCCl^.  (88°).  From 
either  tetra-chloro-ethane  by  treatment  with  alco- 
holic KOH  (Berthelot  a.  Jungfleisch,  C.  B.  79, 
542  ;  A.  Sitppl.  7,  255).  From  C.,C1„,  zinc,  and 
dilute  H.SO,  (E.  Fischer,  Z.  1864,  268).  Also 
from  chloral  and  P.,S-  at  170°  (Paterno  a.  Oglia- 
loro,  B.  7,  81).  With  alcoholic  KOH  it  gives 
C..HCl.,.OEt.  Aqueous  or  alcoholic  NH3  forms 
CXCl,  (37°)  (Engel,  C.  B.  104,  1621).  Sodium 
forms  acetylene,  ethylene,  Cfi.fih,  and  hydro- 
gen (Brunner  a.  Brandenburg,  B.  10,  1496  ;  II, 
01). 

Tetra-chloro-ethylene  Cfil^  i.e.  CCL:CCL. 

(121°)  (S.)  ;  (125°)  (C).    S.G.  ~  1-6312  (Schiff, 

A.  220,  97) ;  "f  1-6190.  V.D.  5-82  (calc.  5-75). 
C.E.  (9-4°  to  120°)  -001147.  1-515.  E^-,  49-00 
(Briihl).  S.V.  114-18.  H.F.p.  -1150  (Th.). 
H.F.v.  -1730.  Discovered  by  Faraday  (T. 
1821,  47)  by  subjecting  C.^Cl,.  to  a  red  heat  either 
alone  or  in  presence  of  H.  Formed  also  by  treat- 
ing CX1«  with  alcoholic  KHS  (Eegnault,  A.  Ch. 
[2]  70",  104  ;  81,  372),  with  water  and  granulated 
zinc  (Geuther,  A.  107,  212),  with  alcohol  and 
zinc  filings,  or  with  aniline  (Bourgoin,  Bl.  [2] 
23,  344).  Formed  also  by  the  action  of  Al.,Cl5  on 
chloral  (Combes,  A.  Ch.  [6]  12,  298).  Obtained, 
together  with  CCI4,  by  heating  per-chloro-propane 
at  300°  (Krafft  a.  Merz,  B.  8,  1300). 

Reactions.— \.  Bromine  forms  in  sunshine 
crystals  of  C.,Cl,Br.„ — 2.  Dry  chlorine  combines 
in  sunshine  forming  C._,Clg. — 3.  Chlorine-water 
gives  tri-chloro-acetic  acid  (Kolbe,  A.  54,  181). — 
4.  Dry  oxygen  has  no  action  even  at  120°  (Demole 
a.  Diirr,  B.  11,  1302). — 5.  Potash-fusion  gives 
potassium  oxalate  and  hydrogen  (Geuther,  A. 
Ill,  174).  —  6.  NaOEt  at  120°  gives 
CHCl.,.C(0Et)3,  CHCl...CO..Et,  CH(0Et).,.C02Na, 
and  CCl..:CC1.0Et  (Geuther,  J.  1864,  310" ;  J.  pr. 
[2]  7,  108).— 7.  SO3  at  150°  gives  CCI3.COCI. 

CHLORO-ETHYLENE  OXIDE  C.HjCl.O. 
(89°-92°).  Formed  by  heating  chloro-iodo-ethyl- 
ene  CHCUCHI,  with  water  (50  vols.)  at  150°  for 
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6  days  (Sabanejeff,  A.  216,  268).  Liquid.  SI. 
sol.  water. 

CHLORO-ETHYLENE  CHLORIDE  v.  Tei- 

CHLOKO-HTItANK. 

CHLORO-ETHYL  ETHER  v.  Chloro-di-ethyl 

OXIDE. 

TRI-CHLORO-ETHYLIDENE-ACETO-ACETIC 
ETHER  1).  AcETo-ACETic  Acin. 

TRI-CHLORO-ETHYLIDENE  DIAMINE. 

Acetyl  derivative  CCl3.CH(NHAo)._,. 
Formed  by  heating  chloral  with  aceto-nitrile 
(Hiibner,  Z.  1871,  712;  Hepp,  B.  10,  16.51), 
the  equation  being  :  CCl^.CHO  +  2CH3CN  +  H„0 
=  C0l3.CH(NH.C0.CH.,),.  Needles  (from  glacial 
acetic  acid).  Sol.  water  and  alcohol.  Sublimes 
without  melting. 

Benzoy\l  derivative  CCl,.CH(NHBz),. 
[257°].  From  chloral,  benzonitrile,  and  cone. 
H.SO,.    Needles;  v.  si.  sol.  ether. 

■  CHLORO-ETHYLIDENE-ANILINE 
C„H,NC1  i.e.  CH,CLCH:NC„H,,.  [136°]. 

Preparation.  —  Di  -  chloro  -  di  -  ethyl  oxide 
CH.jCl.CHCl.OEt  (1  mol.)  is  warmed  with  aniline 
(2  mols.)  in  the  presence  of  water.  A  white 
powder  [87°]  is  formed,  which  becomes  red  [136°] 
when  dried. 

Properties.—'ReA  brown  powder.  Sol.  alco- 
hol ;  it  may  be  a  polymeride  of  the  white  com- 
pound. 

Reaetions. — 1.  HNO._,  x)roduces  a  yellowish 
grey  amorphous  body  which  gives  a  blue  colour 
with  phenol  and  cone.  H.^SOj. — 2.  Warmed  with 
aniline  it  forms  phenylamido-ethylidene  aniline 
C,H,N:CH.CH,.NHC,H,  [104°]  which  yields  in- 
dole on  heating  (Berlinerblau  a.  Polikiev,  M.  8, 
187-189). 

CHLORO  -  ETHYLIDENE  DI  -  CARBAMIC 
ETHER  C,H,,C1N,,0.,  i.e.  CH,Cl.CH(NH.CO,,Et),. 
[147°].  Formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  a 
strong  solution  of  HCN  in  alcohol ;  and  also  by 
adding  cone,  aqueous  HCl  to  a  solution  of  car- 
bamic  ether  in  chloro-acetal  CH.,Cl.CH(OEt)., 
(Bischoll,  i3..5,  81;  7,630).  Formed  also  by  chlo- 
rinating ethylidene  di-carbamic  ether  (Schmid, 
J.  pr.  [2]  24,  122).  Needles  (from  dilute  alco- 
hol).   V.  sol.  ether  and  alcohol. 

Di-chloro-ethylidene  di-carbamic  ether 
CHCl,.CH(NH.CO,Et),.  [122°].  Formed  by 
passing  CI  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  HgCy.> 
(Stenhouse,  .1.  33,  92  ;  Bischoff,  B.  5,  82).  Also" 
by  passing  chlorine  into  carbamio  ether  at  90° 
(Schmid,  J.  pr.  [2]  24,  120).  Long  needles ;  v. 
sol.  alcohol  and  otlier. 

TRI  -  CHLORO-ETHYLIDENE-TRI-CHLORO- 
LACTATE  V.  Culorai.idk. 

CHLORO-ETHYLIDENE  GLYCOL,  derivatives 

of,  V.  CuLOHO-ALHEnVDE. 

TRI  -  CHLORO  -  ETHYLIDENE  -  MALONIC 
ACID  CCl,.Cn:C(CO.,H),.. 

Ethyl  ether  Et,A".  (160°-164°)  at  23  mm. 
From  chloral,  malonic  ether  and  Ac.,0  at  160° 
(C.  M.  Thompson,  yl.  218,  169). 

TRI  -  CHLORO  -  ETHYLIDENE-DI-PHENYL- 
DIAMINE  V.  Tki-culoko-di-phenyl-ethylidene- 

DIAJIIXE. 

TRI  -  CHLORO-ETHYLIDENE-QUINALDINE 

V.  (Pi/.  3)-QuiN0LYL-ACKYLi)-TKI-CULiir,Il)i:. 

CHLORO  -  ETHYLIDENE  -p  -  TOLUIDINE 
C5,H,„NC1  i.e.  CH3.C,iH,.N.CH.CH,Cl.  [.58']. 
Prepared  by  decomposing  di  -  chloro  -  ether 
CH..Cl.CHCLOEt  with  water,  and   adding  p- 
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toluidine.  Sol.  alcohol  and  ether;  forms  with 
aniline  or  toluidine  a  compound  free  from  chlor- 
ine. Heated  with  aniline  it  yields  indole  (Ber- 
Imerblau  a.  Polikiev,  M.  8,  100,  191). 

DI-CHLORO-ETHYLIDENE-UREA 
CO(NH)..CH.CiICl„.  From  di-chloro-acetio  alde- 
hyde and  urea  (Scliiff,  A.  151,  180).  Needles. 

Tri-chloro-8chylideae-di-ureaC|H.Cl,NjO„?'.e. 
CCl3.CH(NH.C0.NH,),,.  Is  the  chief'  product  of 
the  reaction  of  chloral-cyanhydrin  with  urea. 
White  needles.  Insol.  ordinary  solvents  (Pinner  a. 
Lifschiitz,  B.20,  2346). 

CHLORO-ETHYL-MALONIC  ETHER 
C,H,.CCl.(CO,Et),.  (228°).  S.G.  ^  1-11.  Liquid. 
Prepared  by  passing  CI  into  ethyl-malonic  etlicr 
(Conrad,  B.  14,  618).    By  saponification  with 
baryta-water  it  gives  ethyl-tartronic  acid. 

DI-CHLORO-ETHYL  MERCAPIAN 
CH,C1.CH,.SC1(?).    S.G.  12  1-408.    Said  to  be 
formed  from  ethylene  and  SC1._,  (Guthrie,  A. 
113,  275).    Pungent  oil,  si.  sol.  ether. 

CHLORO-DI-ETHYL  OXIDE  C,H„C10  i.e. 
CH3.CHCl.OEt.  Aldehyde  ethijlo -chloride.  Mol. 
w.  1081.  (98°). 

Formation. — 1.  The  first  product  of  the  ac- 
tion of  chlorine  on  ether  (Lieben,  A.  Ill,  121  ; 
146,180;  Abeljanz,  .4. 164, 197  ;  Jacobsen,  B.  4, 
215). — 2.  By  the  action  of  HCl  on  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  aldehyde  (Wurtz  a.  Frapolli,  A.  108, 
226;  Glaus  a.  Trainer,  B.  19,  3004).— 3.  By 
the  action  of  PCl^  (1  mol.)  on  di-ethyl-acetal  (1 
mol.)  (Bachmann,  A.  218,  39). — 4.  By  the  union 
of  aldehyde  with  EtCl. 

Reactions. — 1.  NaOEt  gives  acetal. — 2.  Cone. 
H.,SO^  gives  EtHSOj,  aldehyde  and  HCL— 3.  Cold 
water  forms  aldehyde,  alcohol,  and  HCl.  Water 
at  80°  gives  aldehyde  (Laatsch,  A.  218,36). 
Alkalis  act  in  the  same  way.  Cold  alcoliol  has 
no  action,  but  at  80°  aldehyde  and  EtCl  are 
formed.—  4.  Decomposes  on  keeping  into  HCl 
and  a  liquid  boiling  at  76°. 

CO  -  Chloro  -  di  -  ethyl  oxide  CH  .Cl.CH,..OEt. 
(108°).  S.G.  ^  1-0572.  V.D.  3-73 '(calc.  3-74). 
From  iodo-di-ethyl  oxide  by  the  action  of  CI,  of 
SbClj,  or  of  ICl  in  presence  of  water  (Henry, 
C.R.  100,  1007).  It  is  not  affected  by  light  or 
by  water. 

a>a-Di-chloro-di-ethyl  oxide  CH..Cl.CHC1.0Et. 
(c.  143°).  S.G.  1-174.  V.D.  4-93.  Obtained 
by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  ether  below  30° 
(Lieben,  A.  Ill,  121;  123,  130;  133,  287;  141, 
236  ;  146, 180;  150,  87  ;  Abeljanz,  A.  164,  197  ; 
cf.  D'Arcet,  A.  28,  82;  Kegnault,  A.  Ch.  [2]  71, 
392  ;  Malaguti,  A.  Ch.  [2]  70,  338  ;  [3]  16,  5, 19). 
Formed  also,  together  with  the  preceding,  by 
passing  HCl  into  a  mixture  of  aldehyde  and  al- 
cohol (Natterer,  M.  5,  496).  Also  from  vinyl- 
ethyl  oxide  CH,:CH.O.Et  and  CI. 

Reactions. — 1.  Water  at  120°  gives  the  com- 
pound CH,Cl.CH(OH)(OEt),  together  with  chloro- 
acetic  aldehyde,  glycoUic  aldehyde,  alcohol  and 
HCl.— 2.  Cone.  H.SO,  produces  EtHSO,,  chloro- 
acetic  aldehyde,  and  HCl. — 3.  With  cone. 
potash  it  forms  chloro-aldehyde  alcoliolate 
and  its  anhydride,  and  also  '  oxychloro-ether,' 
CH,0H.CH,C1.0Et  (151°-155°).  This  latter 
body  is  split  up  by  cone.  H  .SO,  into  HCl,  alco- 
hol and  glycollic  aldehyde  (?),  CH..OH.CHO.— 
4.  NaOEt  gives  chloro-acetal  CH.,Cl.CI-I(OEt).^ 
and  CH,,(OEt).CH(OEt).,.— 5.  AgOAc  gives 
CH.,Cl.CH(OEt)(OAc)  (Bauer,  A.  134.  17(1).-- 
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6.  Dry  metallic  zinc  acts  vigorously,  producing 
HCl,  ZnClj,  EtCl,  alcohol,  CH^CLCHO,  and  a  con- 
densation product  of  the  alcoholate  of  the  latter, 
CgHi.ClA  (Wislicenus,  A.  226,  271).— 7.  Zinc  in 
presence  of  water  ijroduces  aldehyde,  Et„0, 
alcohol  and  chloro-aldehyde,  besides  small 
quantities  of  crotonic-aldehyde,  chloro-acetal, 
0  -  oxy  -  chloro  -  ether  (CH.OH.CHCl.OEt)  and 
(CH,CLCH(OEt)).,0  (W.).— 8.  In  ethereal  solu- 
tion'with  ZnEtj  it  forms  CHXl.CHEt.OEt, 
'ethyl  chloro-ether '  (ethyl  chloro-butyl  oxide). 
9.  Excess  of  ZnEt.>  gives  ethyl  hexyl-ether, 
CH,Et.CHEt.OEt.— iO.  With  ZnMe,,  it  gives 
CH,Cl.CHMe.OEt,  i.e.  ethyl  chloro-isopropyl 
ether.  — 11.  Di-chloro-di-ethyl  oxide  (25  g.) 
heated  with  aniline  (50  g.)  and  water  forms 
indole  (Berlinerblau,  M.  8,  180).— 12.  Phenol 
forms  C._,H3(C^H40H)3  (Wislicenus  a.  Eeinhardt, 
A.  243, 151). — 13.  {a)-Naphthol  forms  amorphous 
C2H3(C,„H|iOH)3.  (i8)-naplithol  gives  crystalline 
plates  of  C„,H,5C10  (.174°]  (Wislicenus  a.  Zwan- 
ziger,  A.  243, 165). — 14.  Resorcin,  Pyrocatecliin, 
and  Hydroquinone  form  compounds  of  the  form 
C,H3(C6H302H,,)3  (Wislicenus  a.  Siegfried,  A.  243, 
171).— 15.  Thiourea  forms  thiazoline  (Hantsch 
a.  Traumann,  B.  21,  938). 

Di-chloro-di-ethyl  oxide  (CH3.CHC1).>0. 
Elhylidene  oxychloride.  (117°).  S.G.  1-136. 
V.D.  5-08  (calc.  4-95).  From  dry  aldehyde 
cooled  by  a  freezing  mixture  by  passing  dry  HCl 
into  it.  The  product  is  dried  with  CaCL  and 
distilled  (Lieben,  C.  B.  46,  662 ;  Kessel,  A'.  175, 
44  ;  176,  44  ;  Geuther,  A.  218,  16). 

Bcactions. — 1.  Water  on  warming  decom- 
poses it  into  HCl  and  aldehyde. — 2.  Alcohol  forms 
chloro-diethyl  oxide  (CH3.CHC1)„0  +  2H0Et 
=  2CH3.CHCl(OEt)  +  H,0.  —3.  NaOEt  converts 
it  (in  ethereal  solution)  into  aldehyde-resin, 
acetal,  and  alcohol. — 4.  Alcoholic  sodium  ethyl- 
ate  forms,  besides  the  same  products,  a  liquid 
(CH3CH.0Et),0  (153°  cor.)  S.G.  a  -891.  This 
is  sparingly  sol.  water.  It  decomposes  in  a  few 
days  into  acetal  and  aldehyde :  (CHjCH.OEt).,© 
=  CH3.CH(OEt).,+  CH3.CHO.— 5.  Dry  NaOEt 
gives  CH3.CH(OEt).O.CHCl.CH3  (146°),  a  liquid, 
decomposed  by  hot  water  (Hanriot,  A.  Ch.  [5] 
25,  223).— 6.  MeOH  and  NaOMe  form  similarly 
(CH3CH.0Me).,0  (126°-127°).  S.G.  -953. 
This  also  has  an  aromatic  smell  and  splits  up 
like  the  foregoing,  though  more  slowly,  into  di- 
methyl acetal  and  aldehyde. — 7.  Sodrnm  succi- 
waie gives 0(CHMe.OCO)X!,H,  (Geuther,  A.  226, 
228), — 8.  Zinc  ethyl  produces  di-butyl  oxide 
(CH3.CHEt)..0. 

Tri-chloro-di-ethyl  oxide  CHCL.CHCl.OEt. 
(157°)  (G.) ;  (168°)  (K.).  From  chloro-vinyl 
ethyl  oxide  and  CI  (Godefroy,  C.  B.  102,  869). 
Also  from  di-cliloro-acetal  and  PClj  (Krey,  J. 
1876,475).  Occurs  in  the  product  of  chlorina- 
tion  of  ether.  Fuming  liquid  ;  with  NaOEt  it 
gives  CHCl.,.CH(OEt).,.  Cone,  aqueous  KOH  gives 
CCl„:CH.OEt  (145°).  ' 

Tetra-chloro-di-ethyl  oxide  CCl3.CHCl.OEt. 
Mol.  w.  212.  (190°)  (P.  a.  P.) ;  (c.  183°)  (G.). 
S.G.  2  1-437  ;  1-418. 

Fonnation. — 1.  From  chlorine  and  ether  at 
90°  in  the  dark. — 2.  From  chloral  alcoholate 
and  PCI5  (Henry,  B.  4,  101,  435  ;  Paternd  a. 
Pisati,  1872,  303 ;  G.  2,  333).— 3.  From  di- 
chloro-vinyl  ethyl  oxide  CCl.,:CH.OEt  and  chlo- 
rine (Godefroy,  'C.  B.  102,  869). 


Beactions. — 1.  Cone.  H2SO4  gives  chloral, 
HCl,  and  alcohol. — 2.  Heated  with  alcohol  it 
gives  tri-chloro-acetal  CCl3CH(0Et).,.— 3.  With 
dilute  (10  p.c.)  alcoholic  potash  it  gives  trichloro- 
vinyl-ethyl  oxide  CCl.,:CC1.0.Et.— 4.  H.S  gives 
CjH„S.,0  [123°]  and  C^H^Cl^SO  [72°]  (Malaguti, 

A.  32,  29). 

Penta-chloro-di-ethyl  oxide  CCl3.CCl2.OEt. 

(190°-210°).    S.G.  1-65. 

Fonnation. — 1.  The  final  product  of  the  action 
of  chlorine  on  ether  in  the  dark  (Jacobsen,  B. 
4,  217) —2.  From  CCL:CC1.0Et  and  CI  (Busch, 

B.  11,  445).  It  is  partly  decomposed  on  boiling. 
Penta-chloro-di-ethyl  oxide 

CCl3.CHC1.0.CH.,.CH.,Cl.  (235°).  S.G.  2:1-577. 
From  PCI5  and  CCl3.CH(0H).0.CH,.CH,Cl,  a 
compound  of  chloral  and  glycolic  chlorhydrin 
(Henry,  B.  7,  763). 

Hexa-chloro-di-ethyl  oxide  (CHC1,.CHC1),,0. 
(250  ).  From  PCI-  and  the  hydrochloride  of  di- 
chloro-aldehyde  (Paterno  a.  Pisati,  G.  1,  461). 

Octo-chloro-di-ethyl  oxide  C,H.,C1,0.  Formed 
by  the  action  of  CI  on  aldehyde  hydrochloride 
in  sunlight. 

Crystals,  smelling  like  camphor,  may  be  sub- 
limed (Roth,  B.  8,  1017). 

Per-chloro-di-ethyl  oxide  CjCl,„0.  [69°].  S.G. 
— 1-900.  J'ormed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  in  sun- 
light on  ether  (Eegnault,  A.  34,  27  ;  Malaguti, 
A.  Ch.  [3]  16,  4).  Dimetric  octahedra  (Nicklt's, 
A.  Ch.  [3]  22,  28).  Splits  up  on  heating  into 
CjClg  and  trichloro-acetyl  chloride. 

CHLOEO  ETHYL-OXY-TOLUQUINOIINE  v. 
Chloro-oxy-methyl-eihyl-qtjinoline. 

u>  -  CHLORO  -  DI  -  ETHYL  -  DI  -  PHENYL- 
ETHANE  C„H.,,C1  i.e.  CH.,Cl.CH(C,H^Et).,. 
(c.  268°).  From  ethyl-benzene,  CH.,Cl.CHC1.0Et, 
and  HoSOj  (Hepp,  B.  7,  1414).  On  distillation 
it  gives  HCl  and  C|sH.,„. 

Sso-CHLORO-ETHYL-PHENYL  METHYL 
KETONE  C,H3EtCl.CO.CH3.  Formed,  together 
with  the  two  chloro-phthalic  acids,  by  oxidising 
chloro-di-ethyl-benzene  with  chromic  mixture 
(Istrati,  A.  Ch.  [6]  6,  421).  Liquid  ;  not  attacked 
by  boiling  alcoholic  KOH,  but  converted  into 
chloro-ethyl-benzoic  acid  by  potash-fusion. 

CHLORO  -  TETRA  -  ETHYL  -  PHOSPHONIUM 
CHLORIDE  (ClCH„.CH,,)PEt3Cl.  From  PEtj  and 
ethylene  chloride  in  the  cold  (Hofmann,  A. 
Suppl.  1,  276).  Needles.  Moist  Ag.,0  converts 
it  into  an  oxy-ethyl  base  CH.,(0H).CH',.PEt30H. 
Salt.-(C2H,Cl.PEt3Cl)„P'tCl,.  Orange  needles. 

CHLORO-ETHYL-PROPYL-GLYOXALINE 

C.  H,3C1N.,.  Chlor-oxal-propyline  (236°  cor.). 
V.D.  =  5-65  (obs.).  S.G.  i!5  1-09.  From  di-propyl 
oxamide  by  PCI5.  Oil.  V.  si.  sol.  water,  miseible 
with  alcohol,  ether,  or  CHCI3.  On  reduction  with 
HI  it  gives  ethyl-propyl-glyoxaline  (Wallach  a. 
Schulze,  B.  13,  516  ;  14,  423  ;  A.  214,  312). 

Salts . — (B'HCl).,PtCl,. — B'HI.— B'2AgN03 : 
needles. 

{Py.  3,  2)-CHL0R0-ETHYL-QUIN0LINE 

/CH  =  C(C„H5) 
ChH,„C1N  i.e.  C,h/         I    ■      ,  [73°]. 
\n  =  CCl 

Prepared  by  the  action  of  PCI5  on  ethyl-hydro- 
carbostyril  (Baeyer  a.  Jackson,  ^J.  13, 120).  Insol. 
water,  v.  sol.  other  solvents.  Volatile  with  steam. 
Weak  base.— (B'HCl)2PtCl^.  V.  sol.  alcohol,  de- 
composed by  water. 
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Chloro  -  ethyl(?)  -  isoquinoline  C|,H|oNCl. 
[c.  80°].  Formed  by  boiling  the  di-cliloro-  deriva- 
tive [166°]  with  HI  and  P.  Colourless  crystals. 
By  heating  with  HI  and  P  to  200°  it  is  com- 
pletely deohlorinated  (Gabriel,  B.  20,  1206). 
Di-cliloro-ethyl(?)-isoquinoline  C,,H„NC1., 
/C(C.,H,):  CCl 
probablyO^HX  |     [160°].  Formedby 

\CC1  =  N 
heating  theimideof  phenyl-di  methyl-carboxylic 
.CMe,.CO 

acid  C„H^<  |    with  POCl^ ;  if  the  product 

\C0.  NH 

is  a  derivative  of  ethyl-isoquinoline  an  isomeric 
change  must  have  occurred  during  the  reaction. 
Long  colourless  needles.  By  HI  and  P  it  is 
first  reduced  to  the  mono-chloro-derivative 
[80°]  and  then  to  the  ethyl  (?) -isoquinoline 
[65°]  (Gabriel,  B.  20,  1206). 

DI-CHLORO-DI-ETHYL  SULPHIDE 
(CH„C1.CH.,)..S.  (217°).  Formed  by  the  action 
of  PCI-  on  S(CH„.CH,.OH).,  obtained  from  glycol 
chlorhydrin  and'  K,S  (V.  Meyer,  B.  19,  3259  ; 
20,  1729).  Oil.  Very  poisonous  and  violently 
inflames  the  sldn  (difference  from  di-ethyl  sul- 
phide). 

Tetra-chloro-di-ethyl  sulphide  (C.,H,CI.,),,S. 
(167°-172").  S.G.  i=  1-547.  A  yellow  oil  formed 
bypassing  chlorine  into  di-ethyl  sulphide,  which 
is  at  first  kept  cool  and  in  the  shade  (Riche,  A. 
92,  358).  There  appear  also  to  be  formed 
(C.,H,.C1,)„S  (189°-192°),  (C„HC1J.,S  (217°-222°) 
and  (C,Cl,).,S  (?). 

Di-chloro-di-ethyl  di-sulphide 
(CH.,C1.CH„)..S.,.  S.G.  i2  1-346.  From  ethylene 
andCLS.,  at' 100°  (Guthrie,  A.  119,  91;  121, 
108).  Pale  yellow  oil.  Alcoholic  KOH  gives  oily 
(CH„OH.CH..).,S.  HNO,  forms  CH..C1.CH,,.S03H 
(Spring  a.  Lecrenier,  Bl.  [2]  48,  629). 

Tetra-chloro-di-ethyl  di-sulphide 
(C,H,^1,,),S,.  S.G.  ii  l-59!».    Formed  by  passing 
ethylene  through  boiling  S.,C1..  (G.).  Oil. 

bHLORO-ETHYL  SULPHOCYANIDE 
C1.C,H.,.CNS.  (203°).  Formed  by  heating 
C.,H[Bro  (100  g.),  KCNS  (66  g.)  and  alcohol 
(250  c.c.)  with  inverted  condenser.  The  product 
is  filtered,  distilled  to  150°  and  the  residue 
in  the  retort  cooled  in  a  freezing  mixture. 
C.,H.,(CNS)„  now  crystallises  out.  The  liquid 
portion  is  distilled  (J.  W.  James,  C.  J.  35,  807, 
J.  in:  [2]  20,  352;  31,  411).  Formed  in  the 
same  way  from  ethylene  chloro-bromide  (107°- 
109°)  (.James,  C.  J.  43,  39  ;  47,  36.5). 

Properties. — Oil.  Smells  like  mustard  oil. 
Burns  with  violet  flame.  Soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  Dissolves  in  hot  water,  but  separates 
again  on  cooling. 

Reactions. — 1.  Fuming  HNO^  converts  it  into 
chloro-ethane  sulphonic  acid,  Cl.CjHj.SO^H. 
Ammonia,  of  course,  will  convert  this  into 
taurine. — 2.  Alcoholic  jwtassic  sulplwcyanide 
converts  it  into  C,H,(SCN).,— 3.  With  aqueous 
Na..SO,,  in  sunlight'it  forms 'C.H,{SCN)(S03Na). 

DI-CHLOaO-(a)-ETHYL-THIOPHENE 
C,H(C,HJC1.,S  (236°  cor.).     A  liquid  formed 
by  passing  chlorine  into  cooled  '  /3  '-ethyl-thio- 
phene  (Bonz,  B.  18,  551). 

DI-CHLOEO-ETHYL-TOLUENE  (?). 
C,jH,„Cl.,.  (365°).  Formed,  together  with  propyl- 
ene and  chlorinated  cresol  by  distillation  of 
pcnta-chloro-thymol  (Lallemand,  C.  R.  43,  375). 


DI-CHLORO-EUXANTHIC  ACID  v.  Edxah- 

THic  Acid. 

DI-CHLORO-FLUORENE  C,.,H,C1,.  [126°]. 
Formed  by  i^assing  chlorine  into  tiuorene  (from 
coal-tar)  in  chloroform  (Hodgkinson  a.  Matthews, 
C.  J.  43,  170).  Colourless  plates.  Oxidised  by 
chromic  mixture  to  di-chloro-di-i)henylene 
ketone  [168°]. 

Tri-chloro-fluorene  C|.,H,C1,,  [147°].  Formed 
by  leading  chlorine  into  a  CS.^  solution  of  fluo- 
rene  for  a  long  time  (Holm,  B.  16,  1082).  White 
plates.    SI.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

Penta-ohloro-fiuorene  di-chloride  C,,H.,C1, 
[104°].  From  di-cliloro-lluorene  in  chloroform 
by  chlorine  (H.  a.  M.).  Long  needles.  CrO.,  con- 
verts it  into  a  yellow  ketone  (?)  [104°].  Al- 
coholic KOH  converts  it  into  a  red  bodj 
(?  CijHjCl^)  which  is  insol.  alcohol,  but  crystal- 
lises from  chloroform,  petroleum  or  acetic  acid 
[c.  110°].    It  is  not  attacked  by  HNO,  or  CrO,. 

CHLORO-FLUORESCEIN 

C0<^5e>C<^:|;P;>0.  Formed  by 

heating  chloro-phthalic  anhydride  [97°]  with 
resorcin.  V.  si.  sol.  water  and  CHCl,.  When 
freshly  prepared  it  is  sol.  alcohol  and  ether, 
but  it  changes  on  keeping  into  an  insoluble  crys- 
talline form;  v.  sol.  acetic  acid;  insol.  CJi^ ;  sol. 
aqueous  KHO,  and  K.^CO.,  forming  a  deep  red 
solution,  which  when  diluted  shows  a  fluorescence 
like  that  of  fluorescein  (Graebe  a.  Eee,  C.  J. 
49,  530). 

Di-chloro-fluorescein.  Hy  drate. 
C„H.,C1,:C,0,,:(C,H,(0H),),.  Formed  by  heating 
(;8)-di-chloro-phthalic  anhydride  [151°]  with 
resorcin  at  200°.  Loses  aq  when  heated.  Alkalis 
form  a  rod  solution  with  green  fluorescence  (Le 
Koyer,  A.  238,  357). 

Tetra-chloro-fluoresce'in 
C,,C1_,:C,,0,:(C,,H,0H),0.  Formed  by  heating  re- 
sorcin with  tetra-chloro-phthalic  anhydride 
(Graebe,  A.  238,  333).  Addition  of  acids  to  its 
solution  in  NaOH  pps.  the  hydrate  or  ortho-  com- 
pound, which  at  180°  is  dehydrated.  Insol.  ether, 

Diacctt/l  derivative 
C,Cl,:C.0.,:(C„H,0Ac).,0. 

Hydrate  C,C1.,:C',0,:(C6H,(0H),).,.  Ppd.  by 
adding  acids  to  a  solution  of  the  fluorescein  in 
a(iueous  NaOH.  Orange  needles  (from  ether)  ; 
insol.  water,  si.  sol.  alcohol.  Its  alkaline  solu- 
tion is  red  with  strong  green  fluorescence  like 
fluorescein.    At  180°  it  gives  off  H,0. 

Chloride  C„C1,:C,0,:(C,H,C1),6.  [259°]. 

CHLOROFORM  CHClV  Tri-chloro-metlume. 
Mol.  w.  119L  [-70°]  (Berthelot,  Bl.  [2]  29,  3). 
(60-9°)  at  754-3  mm.  (Schiff,  A.  220,  95) ;  (61-4°) 
(Thorpe) ;  (62°)  (Parkin,  C.  J.  45,  530).  S.G.  '-^ 
1-5039  ;  1-4081 ;  if  1-5009  ;  |f  1-4849.  C.E. 
(11-8  to  60-9)  -00138  (Schiff)  ;  (0°-10°)  -001248 
(Thorpe)  ;  (0°-50°)  -0013368  (T.) ;  see  also  Gri- 
nialdi,  G.  17,  18.  S.  '987  at  0°;  -775  at  55° 
(Chancel  a.  Parmentier,  C.  R.  106,  577).  V.D. 
4-12  (for  4-12).  H.F.p.  24110  [Tk.).  H.F.v. 
23530.  M.M.  5-559  at  15-3°.  S.H.  -233  (Schiiller, 
P.  Suppl.  5,  116,  192).  md  1--451  (Forbes,  P.  M. 
[3]  35,  94).  S.V.  84-6  (Schiff)  ;  85-6  (Ramsay)  ; 
84-5  (Thorpe).  Capillarity  :  Swan,  C.  J.  1,  174  ; 
P.  M.  [3]  33,  36.  Compressibility  :  Grassi,  A.  Ch. 
[3]  31,  437. 

Formation. — 1.  By  the  action  of  bleaching- 
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powder  on  dilute  alcohol  (Soubeiran,  A.  Ch.  [2] 
48,  131 ;  Soubeiran  a.  Mialhe,  A.  71,  225)  or  on 
acetone  (Liebig,  A.  1,  198). — 2.  By  the  action  of 
clilorine  on  marsh-gas  in  daylight,  and  ulti- 
mately in  sunlight  (Kegnault,  A.  Ch.  [2]  71, 
380). — 3.  By  passing  a  mixture  of  chlorine 
and  methyl  chloride  through  animal  charcoal 
at  250°-350"  (Damoiseau,  C.  B.  92,  42).— 4.  By 
the  action  of  aqueous  potash  on  chloral  (Lie- 
big,  A.  1,  199). — 5.  By  the  action  of  nascent 
hydrogen  on  CCl.,. — 6.  By  boiling  tri-chloro- 
acetic  acid  with  aqueous  alkalis  (Dumas,  A.  Ch. 
[2]  56,  115  ;  A.  32, 113).— 7.  From  iodoform  and 
PCI,  (Gautier,  Bl.  [2]  13,  316).— 8.  From  CC1„ 
zinc,  and  dilute  H,,SO,,  (Geuther,  A.  107,  212). 

Preparation. —  1.  By  mixing  chloral  with  di- 
lute caustic  soda. — 2.  Bleaching  powder  (40  pts.), 
water  (100  to  150  pts.),  alcohol  (4  to  10  pts.),  and 
slaked  lime  (4  to  10  pts.)  are  distilled  together. 
The  distillate  separates  into  two  layers,  the  lower 
one  being  chloroform.  This  is  freed  from  chlo- 
rine by  shaking  with  potash,  dried  over  CaCL 
and  rectified  (Kessler,  J.  Ph.  [3]  13,  162). 

Theory  of  the  process. — The  bleaching  powder 
is  supposed  first  to  convert  the  alcohol  into 
chloral  (q.  v.),  and  the  lime  which  is  present  (or 
formed)  would  then  split  this  up  into  calcic 
formate  and  chloroform  :  8CaO.Cl2  +  2C.,H^0 
=  2C.,ClaH0  ^- 5CaCl, -I- 3CaO  4- 6H..0 
=  2CCI3H  +  Ca(CHO,),  +  5CaCl,  +  2CaO  -I-  4H,0. 

When  alcohol  of  various  strengths  is  poured 
on  bleaching  powder  the  distillate,  which  some- 
times explodes  after  shakingwell  with  water, gives 
an  oil  which  can  be  separated  by  fractionating 
into  the  following  portions  : — 


Fraction 

1  pt.  alcohol  mixed  with  pts. 
of  water 

0 

1 

2 

4 

8 

60°-70'' 
70°-80° 
80°-100° 
100°-150° 
150°-160° 
160°-180° 

2-4 

9'8 
12-3 
21-0 
50-6 

4-2 

3-4 

12-4 
31-6 
27-5 
24-9 

56-5 
31-2 
12-2 

89-1 
IS, 
3-1 

98-1 
1-9 

\  per- 
centage 

r  compo- 
sition of 

I  oil. 

The  amount  of  chloro-acetal  (150°-160°)  is  there- 
fore greatly  diminished  by  diluting  the  alcohol 
(Goldberg,  J.  pr.  132,  111).  The  yield  of  chloro- 
form is  never  more  than  equal  in  weight  to  the 
weight  of  the  alcohol  used,  this  is  less  than  one 
molecule  of  chloroform  from  two  molecules  of 
alcohol.  Chloroform  cannot  be  prepared  from 
pure  methyl  alcohol  by  means  of  bleaching  pow- 
der, although  it  is  formed  from  commercial 
methyl  alcohol  (Belohoubek,  A.  165,  349).  Chlo- 
rinated compounds  are  formed  by  the  action  of 
bleaching  powder  on  isopropyl,  isobutyl,  and  iso- 
amyl  alcohols  ;  so  that  the  alcohol  used  to  pire- 
pare  chloroform  should  not  contain  fousel  oil 
(J.  llegnault  a.  E.  Hardy,     Ph.  [4]  30,  405). 

Properties. — Characteristic  odour  and  sweet 
taste,  almost  insoluble  in  water.  When  pure  it  is 
not  turned  brown  by  HoSO,.  Chloroform  reduces 
Fehling's  solution,  thus :  CHCla-f  2CuO  +  5KH0 
=  Cu,,0  ^  3KC1  +  K.COa  -t-  3H,0  (Baudrimont, 
J.  Ph.  [4]  9,  410).  It  dissolves  fats  and  resins. 
A  solution  of  iodine  in  chloroform  is  v:olet,  but 
bromine  forms  a  red  solution.    It  is  anesthetic 


(James  Simpson,  A.  65,  121)  and  antiseptic 
(Kobin,  C.  R.  30,  52  ;  Augendre,  C.  R.  31,  679). 
When  a  mixture  of  chloroform  and  water  is  kept 
at  0°  for  a  long  time  with  frequent  shaking  a 
hydrate  CHCLj  18aq  separates  in  long  laminte. 
It  is  lighter  than  chloroform  but  heavier  than 
water,  and  melts  at  1-6°  (Chancel  a.  Parmeutier, 
C.  B.  100,  27  ;  cf.  Sajohelyia.  Ballo,  B.  4,  160). 

Detection. — Chloroform  may  be  distinguished 
from  most  other  similar  chlorinated  hydrocar- 
bons by  boiling  it  with  alcoholic  potash  and  a 
jorimary  amine  {e.g.  aniline),  when  the  character- 
istic disgusting  odour  of  the  carbamines  will  be 
noticed  (Hofmann,  B.  3,  769).  When  the  vapour 
of  chloroform  is  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube 
chlorine  is  liberated,  and  will  turn  paper  moistened 
with  starch  and  potassium  iodide  lilue  (Eagsky, 
J.  pr.  46,  170  ;  Luedeking,  Am.  8,  358).  Chloro- 
form gives  a  reddish-purple  colour  ('?  rosolic  acid) 
when  poured  upon  the  hot  residue  obtained  by 
evaporating  an  alcoholic  solution  of  phenol  mixed 
with  caustic  potash  (Guareschi,  G.  3,  401). 

Impurities.—  Chloroform  that  is  to  be  used 
for  surgical  operations  should  not  give  any  brown 
colour  when  shaken  with  H,SO,  (Gregory,  Pr.  E. 
1850,391;  c/. Vulpius,^r.  Pk  [3]  13,37;  25,998). 
The  presence  of  alcohol  causes  opalescence  when 
chloroform  is  mixed  with  water  (j\Iialh6,  J.  Chim. 
Med.  [3]  4,  279),  and  a  green  colour  with  chromic 
mixture  (Cottell,  J.  Ph.  [3]  13,  369).  The  reduc- 
tion of  potassium  permanganate  may  also  be 
used  as  a  rough  index  of  the  amount  of  alcohol, 
aldehyde,  and  oth er  oxidisable substances  present 
in  chloroform  (Jolles,  Chcm.  Zeit.  11,  786). 

Estimation. — By  treating  a  chloroform  solu- 
tion with  alcoholicpotash  the  chlorine  is  obtained 
as  chloride.  The  conditions  for  getting  a  theo- 
retical yield  have  been  determined  by  De  Saint- 
Martin  (C.  R.  106,  492-496;  cf.  Chancel  a.  Par- 
mentier,  C.  R.  106,  577). 

Reactions. — 1.  CrOj  mixture  gives  COCL. — 
2.  Ziiic  and  dilute  H.^SO^  convert  it  into  CtLfil.^ 
(Geuther,  A.  107,  212  ;  Kichardson  a.  Williams, 
C.  N.  18,  60). — 3.  Zinc-dust  converts  it  in  pre- 
sence of  ammonia  into  methane  (Perkin,  C.  N. 
18,  106). — 4.  Boiled  with  alcoholic  potash  it 
forms  potassium  chloride  and  formate,  thus  : 
CHCI3  +  4KH0  =  3KC1  +  CRO.K  +  2H,0.  — 5. 
With  sodic  ethylate  it  gives  orthoformic  ether, 
CH(0Et)3  (Wilhamson  a.  Kay,  C.  J.  7,  224).— 
6.  Mixed  with  ammonia  and  passed  through  a 
red-hot  tube  it  reacts  thus :  CHCI3  +  NH3 
=  CNH  -f  3HC1.  Aqueous  ammonia  at  220° 
forms  carbonic  oxide,  ammonium  formate,  and 
ammonic  chloride,  thus :  2CHC1,  -1-  7NH,(  +  3H.,0 
=  C0-f6NH,,Cl-t-HC0.,NH,  (Andre,  Cl  R.  102, 
553).— 7.  Water  at  220°  forms  CO,  formic  acid, 
and  HCl. — 8.  Alcoholic  K^S  forms  potassium 
thioformate  H.CO.SK  (Nicol,  Tr.  E.  29,  531).— 

9.  Aniline  at  190°  gives  di-phenyl-form-amidine 
C,H,NH.CH:N.C,H5  (Hofmann,  Pr.  9,  229).— 

10.  'Bromine  at  200°  gives  CBrCl,  (Paternt),  G. 
1,  593  ;  Friedel  a.  Silva,  Bl.  [2]  17,  637).— 11. 
With  bromine  (3  pts.)  and  iodine  (  1  pt.)  at  150° 
it  gives  CBr,CI  [70°]  and  CBr^  [76°]  (Bolas  a. 
Groves,  C.  j.  24,  779).— 12.  HNO.,  containing 
NO,,  forms  at  100°  a  small  quantity  of  chloro- 
picrin  (Mills,  C.  J.  24,  641).— 13.  Cone.  HIAq 
at  125'=  gives  CH,I,  (Lieben,  Z.  [2]  4,  713). 
PH.I  and  ZnO  give  CH,C1  (Hofminn,  B.  6, 
301). — 14.  When  passed  over  red-hot  copper 
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some  acetylene  is  formed  (Bertlielot,  C.  B.  50, 
805).  —  15.  Potassium  amalgam  also  forms 
acetylene  (Kletzinsky,  Z.  ['2]  2,  127). -16.  K.SO, 
at  170°  forms  CH..(SO,K),  and  CH(Sd,K)3 
(Strecker,  Z.  [2]  4,  214).— 17.  Sodium  acting 
on  chloroform  containing  alcohol  forms  clilor- 
ethulmic  acid  C,H„C10.,  (Hardy,  A.  Ch.  [.3]  65, 
340;  C.  R.  54,  470;  c/.  Kern,  0.  N.  31,  121).— 
18.  The  copper-zinc  couple  does  not  act  on 
pure  chloroform ;  in  presence  of  alcohol  at  60° 
methane  is  evolved,  together  with  a  small 
quantity  of  acetylene ;  in  presence  of  water  me- 
thane is  evolved  even  at  12°  (Gladstone  a.  Tribe, 
C.  /.  28,  508).— 19.  SbCl,  at  100°  forms  CC\, 
(Lossner,  J.j^r.  [2]  13,  418).— 20.  Electric  sparks 
decompose  chloroform  forming  HCl  and  CoClu ; 
in  presence  of  air  COCl.,  is  formed  (.J.  Regnault, 
Ph.  [5]  5,  504).— 21.  "Potash  added  to  a  mix- 
ture of  acetone  (1  mol.)  and  chloroform  (1  mol.) 
forms  acetone-chloroform  or  oxy-isobutyro-tri- 
ohloride(CH,),C(OH).CCl.,.  There  is  also  formed 
a  liquid  isomeride,  possibly  CHClj.CMe.j.OCl, 
(170°).  It  is  a  strong  poison  and  yields  with 
benzene  and  A1.,C1,  chloro-di-phenyl-fcri-butyl 
alcohol  (239°) ;  while  with  PCI,  it  yields  C,H,  Cl.,0 
(151")  (Willgerodt  a.  Genieser,  J.  pr.  [2]  37,  302). 
Potash  (8  mols.)  acting  on  chloroform  (1  mol.) 
and  acetone  (2  mols.)  forms  C|,H..„Ob  i.e. 
CMe.,(O.CMc,.CO,H),,;  an  acid  which,  like  ace- 
tone-chloroform (q.  v.),  is  converted  into  oxy- 
isobutyric  acid  by  heating  with  water  (Willgerodt, 
B.  20,  2445;  Bl.  [2]  39,  157  ;  Engol,  Bl.  [2]  47, 
499 ;  C.  li.  104,  688).— 22.  With  SO,  it  forms 
carbonic  oxide,  C1S0.,H  and  Cl„S.,Or  (Armstrong, 
Z.  1870,  247). 

Combination. — With  aqueous  H,,S  at  0°  it 
forms  a  crystalline  compound  CHCI32H  .S  23aq 
(Loir,  C.  R.  34,  547 ;  J.  1852,  500  ;  Forcrand, 
A.  Ch.  [,5]  28,  12). 

CHLORO-FOKMIC  ACID  "Cl.CO.OH. 

Methyl  ether.  Cl.CC.Me.  (71°  cor.). 
S.G.  i5  1-236  (Koese,  A.  205,  228).  Formed  by 
the  action  of  COCL,  on  methyl  alcohol  (Dumas, 

A.  10,  277 ;  A.  Ch.  58,  52  ;  Meyer  a.  Wurster, 

B.  6,  965).  Formed  also  by  the  action  of  chlor- 
ine on  gaseous  methyl  formate  (Hentschel,  J.  pr. 
[2]  36,  211).  Preparation.— 10  avoid  formation 
of  methyl  carbonate  proceed  thus:  Phosgene  is 
freed  from  chlorine  by  passing  through  a  flask 
full  of  pieces  of  antimony  and  powdered  glass 
and  placed  in  the  water  bath.  The  gas  is  passed 
into  a  few  c.c.  of  chloro-formate  of  methyl  at  0°. 
Methyl  alcohol  is  added  in  small  portions  at  a 
time,  waiting  each  time  until  the  phosgene  goes 
through  unabsorbed.  Altogether  not  more  than 
150  c.c.  of  methyl  alcohol  should  be  used  (A. 
Klepl,  J.  pr.  [2]  26,  447).  Properties. -YLea.vy 
oil ;  readily  decomposed  by  boiling  with  water. 
Gives  the  tri-chloro-methyl  ether  when  chlorine 
acts  on  it  in  sunlight.  Intermediate  compounds 
are  C|H,,C1,0,  and  CsHgOl.O,.  The  compound 
CiHjCip,,  (109°  cor.)  is  a  very  pungent  oil,  S.G. 
P  1-4741  ;  i|  1-4786.  It  is  decomposed  by  water 
mto  formic  aldehyde,  2C0.„  and  CO ;  while 
anilineformsC,H;,Cl,,(NPhH)'.0,[45°] ;  andfusion 
with  NaOAc  yields  methylene  diacetate  (166°). 
The  other  compound,  C,H,,C1  0,  or  C,H-C1,,0^, 
(181°  cor.),  S.G.  1-52,  is  a  liquid,  slowly  decom- 
posed by  boiling  water  into  CO,  CO.,,  HCl,  and 
formic  aldcliyde  (Hentschel,  .7.  pr.  [2]"  36,  468). 

Tri-chloro-methyl  etJie  r  CCl^k'.  (128° 


cor.).  S.G.  1-653.  V.D.  94-3  (calc.  Oil). 
Formed  by  chlorinating  methyl  formate  in  sun- 
light. Liquid  ;  inflames  the  skin.  Above  800° 
,  it  changes  into  the  isomeric  COCl.,;  this  change 
!  takes  place  slowly  even  on  boiling.  At  a  dull 
red  heat  it  sjjlits  up  into  CCI4  and  CO.^.  Al.^Cl^ 
decomposes  it  in  the  same  way  (Hentschel,  J.p>r. 
[2]  36,  99,  305).  Reactions.— 1.  Like  COCL,  it 
acts  on  NaOAc  forming  NaCl,  CO..,  and  Ac.,0. — 
2.  MeOH  forms  an  oil,  possibly  CCl,0.C0.6Me ; 
it  boils  at  164°  being  split  wp  into  COCl.^  and 
Cl.CO.jMe.—  3.  Dry  and  aqueous  ammonia  forms 
urea  but  not  tri-chloro-acetamide.— 4.  Aniline 
forms  di-phenyl-urea  and  phenyl  cyanate. — 
5.  Benzene  and  A1.,C1„  give  (C.HJaC'Cl.— 6.  Phenol 
gives  C,H,0.C0.C1. 

Ethijl  etherCl.CO.M.  Mol.  w.1081.  (94°). 
S.G.  1-139.  V.D.  3-82.  Preparation.— pass- 
ing COCL,  into  well-cooled  alcohol  (Dumas,  ^4. 
Ch.  [2J  54",  226  ;  Cloez,  A.  Ch.  [3]  17,  303  ;  Ca- 
hours,  A.  Ch.  [3]  19,  340 ;  Klepl,  J.  pr.  [2]  26, 
448  ;  Wibn  a.  Wischin,  A.  147,  150) ;  or  by 
dropping  alcohol  into  liquid  COCl.^  standing  in 
a  freezing-mixture  (Hentschel,  B.  18,  1177). 
Properties. — Pungent  liquid ;  decomposed  by  hot, 
but  not  by  cold,  water.  Reactions. — 1.  With 
alcohol  it  forms  carbonic  ether,  reacting  thus : 
ClCO.,Et-f  HOEt  =  EtO.C02Et-^HCl.  —  2.  With 
sodium  it  reacts  in  this  way  :  2ClC0.,Et  -1-  Na,, 
=  2NaCl  -f  CO  +  CO.,Et.,.— 3.  With  ZnMe",  it  reacts' 
in  the  following  manner  :  2ClC0.,Et  -H  ZnMc., 
=  ZnCl,  -h  2C0.,  -I-  2C.,H ,  -1-  2CHj  (Biitlerow,  Z'. 
1803,  484). — 4.  With  ammonia  it  forms  carbamic 
ether,  NH.,.CO,,Et.— 5.  Al.Cl,  splits  it  up  into 
CO.^  and  EtCl. — 6.  Benzene  and  ALCl^  give 
ethyl-benzene  (Rennie,  C.  J.  41,  33).— 7.  ZnCl., 
gives  CO.,  EtCl,  HCl,  and  ethylene  (Ulsch,  A'. 
226,281).— 8.  Sodium  amalgam  conyevts  it  into 
formic  acid  (Geuther,^!.  205,  225). -9.  NaOC,H, 
gives  (C,H,0)CO(OEt)  (Fatianoti,  Z.  1864,77).— 

10.  Na.,S  gives  S(CO.,Et)._,  (V.  Meyer,  B.  2,  297).— 

11.  Potassium  cyanate  forms  the  following  crys- 
talline bodies  :  (a)  C,.,H,,N30„  or  C.,K,0-,(CO„Et),, 
[119°] ;  (b)  C,,H,,N.,0.  or  C.,N.,0.,Et(CO..Et)., 
[123°] :  (c)  C,„H,.N.,0-,ord,,N.,03Et.,(Cd,,Et)  [107°] ; 
(d)  NH(CO.,Et).,  [50°] ;  and  (c)  C3N.,0.,Et.,  (Wurtz 
a.  Henninger,  C.  R.  100,  1419  ;  Bl.  [2]  44,  26).— 

12.  With  KNCS  in  presence  of  alcohol  it  forms 
carbonic  ether  and  allophanio  ether  (Wilm, 
A.  192,  243):  2Cl.CO.,Et-F2KNCO-h3HOEt 
=  2KC1  -I-  2Et..C03  +  C.,H.,N.,0.,Et.— 13.  With  th  io- 
urca  it  forms  NH..CS.NHCO.,Et,HCl  [117°] 
(Pawlewski,  B.  21,  401).— 14.  With  di-phenyl- 
thio-urea  it  forms  di-phenyl-thio-allophanic 
acid  NHPh.CS.NPh.CO.,Et.— 15.  With  phenijl- 
thio-urea  it  forms  phenyl  -  allophanic  acid 
NHPh.CS.NH.CO.,Et.— 16.  With  acctyl-phcnyl- 
tJiio-urea  it  forms  a-phenyl-thio-allophanic  acid 

I  NH.,CS.NPh.CO.,Et.— 17.  Cyanethineiovmscyan- 
ethine  carboxylic  acid  (E.  v.  Meyer  a.  Schnne, 
J.pr.[2]  30,  123).  — 18.  Quinoline  forms  ethyl- 
quinoline:  C„H,N  +  ClCO.,Et  =  CgH.EtNHCl  -H  CO., 
(M.  a.  S.). 

Chloro-ethylic  ether  C1.C0.,.CH.,.CH.,C1. 
(150°-160°).  From  glycolic  chlorhydrin  an.l 
COCL,  in  the  cold  (J.  Nemirowsky,  J.  jir.  [2]  31, 
173)."  The  product  is  mixed  with  K.CO/and 
extracted  with  ether.  Colourless,  fuming,  pun- 
gent liquid,  insol.  water,  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 
Reactions. — 1.  Nntdpcomp3?cl  by  Ijo  ling  L\!t:r. 
2.  Converted  by  boiling  dihite jjotash  into  glycol, 
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potassium  chloride,  and  potassium  carbonate. — 
3.  Converted  by  ammonia  into  the  carbamate  of 
chloro-ethyl,  as  follows:  Cl.CO.O.C.,H^Cl  +  2NH3 
=  NH3,HC1  +  H,N.C0.0.C,H,C1.— 4.Witha7n/i?ie 
it  reacts,  forming  the  corresponding  compound 
NPhH.CO..C.,H,Cl  (phenyl-carbamic  acid). 

Propijl  ether  C\CO.^r.  (115°  cor.).  S.G. 
—  1'09.  Liquid  ;  more  stable  than  methyl  ether 
(Eoese,  A.  205,  229). 

Isopropyl  ether  ClCO.,Pr.  (95°).  S.G. 
4  1-144  (Spica,  G.  17,  168).  Gives  with  NH, 
isopropyl  carbamate  NH.,.CO.,Pr  [37°]. 

Isohutyl  ether  ClCO.,C,Hs.  (129°  cor.). 
S.G.  1-053  (Roese ;  cf.  Mylius,  B.  5,  972). 
Ammonia  converts  it  into  isobutyl  carbamate 
NH.,.C0„C,H9  [55°]. 

Amyl  ether  C1.C0..C,H„.  (153°)  (S.);  (154° 
cor.)  (R.).  S.G.  1-032.  Prom  COCl^  and 
amyl  alcohol  (Schone,  J.  pi:  [2]  32,  246). 

Phenyl  ether  CI.COAH5.  (187°).  From 
the  tri-chloro-methyl  ether  and  NaOPh  (Hent- 
schel,  J.pr.  [2]  36,  316). 

Amide  Cl.CO.NH.,.  [50°].  (62°}.  Formed  by 
passing  dry  COOL  into  NH,Cl  at  400°  (Gatter- 
mann  a.  Schmidt,  B.  20,  858).  Flat  needles, 
with  unpleasant  odour.  Changes  on  keeping 
into  cyamelide  with  evolution  of  HCl.  Decom- 
posed by  water  into  CO.^  and  NH^Cl.  With 
toluene  and  AljClg  it  gives  the  amide  of  p-toluic 
acid  ;  other  aromatic  hydrocarbons  and  phenol 
ethers  act  similarly.  Amines  yield  alkyl-ureas. 
Aqueous  NaOH  forms  cyanic  acid.  Alcohols  in 
small  quantities  form  allo^jhanic  ethers,  in  excess 
they  give  carbamic  ethers. 

Methylamide  Cl.CO.NHMe  ' Methijl-itrea- 
chloride:  [90°];  (94°);  colourless  plates.  Ob- 
tained by  passing  carbonyl  chloride  COCL  over 
dry  methyiamine  hydrochloride  heated  to  140°. 
Distilled  over  lime  it  yields  methyl  cyanate 
OC:NMe.    Decomposed  by  water. 

Ethylamide  Cl.CO.NHEt  '  Ethyl-urea- 
chloride.'  (92°) ;  colourless  liquid.  Obtained  by 
passing  COCl,  over  dry  ethylamine  hydrochloride 
heated  to  250°-270°.  Distilled  over  lime  it 
yields  ethyl  cyanate  OC:NEt.  On  conversion  into 
vapour  it  dissociates  into  ethyl  cyanate  and  HCl, 
which  recombine  on  cooling.  In  most  of  its 
reactions  it  gives  the  same  products  as  ethyl 
cyanate  (Gattermann  a.  Schmidt,  B.  20,  118 ; 

A.  244,  34). 

Di-methyl-ainide  Cl.CO.NMe„.  Colour- 
less liquid.  Sol.  C,,H„,  ether,  and  CS.,.  Prepared 
by  the  action  of  carbonyl  chloride  (COCl.,)  on 
dimethylamine.  Is  slowly  decomposed  by  water 
into  CO.,  and  NHMe,HCl  (Michler  a.  Escherich, 

B.  12,  1162). 
CHLORO-FORMYL-TEICAKBOXYLIC  ACID 

V.  CHLORO-METnANE-TRIGAEBOXTLIC  ACID. 

CHLORO-FUMAEIC  ACID  C.,HC1(C0.,H),. 
[191°]. 

Preparation. — 1.  Chlorine  is  passed  to  satu- 
ration into  succinyl  chloride.  Methyl  alcohol  is 
added  to  the  product  as  long  as  HCl  escapes. 
The  liquid  is  then  boiled.  On  cooling,  methyl 
chloro-fumarate,  [102°],  separates.  The  filtrate 
is  poured  into  water,  when  a  further  quantity  of 
this  body  is  thrown  down.  HCl  at  140°  decom- 
poses the  ether  forming  the  acid  (Kauder,  J.  pr. 
[2]  31,  24).— 2.  Tartaric  acid  (50  g.)  and  PClj 
(275  g.)  are  heated  with  inverted  condenser. 
The  product  is  distilled  to  130°  and  the  residue 


mixed  with  water.  The  solution  is  shaken  with 
ether  and  the  ether  evaporated  (Perkin  a.  Duppa, 
A.  115,  105  ;  129,  373  ;  C.  J.  Proc.  4,  75). 

Properties. — Clumps,  from  alcohol  and  benz- 
ene. V.  sol.  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  si.  sol. 
benzene  and  ligroin.  May  be  sublimed  unaltered. 

Constitution. — Perkin  considers  it  to  be  a 
derivative  of  fumaric  acid  because  it  is  very 
soluble  in  water.  The  fact  that  it  sublimes 
without  forming  an  anhydride  would  indicate 
that  it  is  a  derivative  of  maleic  acid  (Kauder). 

Reactions. — 1.  Sodium  amalgam  forms  suc- 
cinic acid  (Perkin,  A.  129,  375). — 2.  Dissolved 
in  cold  water  and  the  equivalent  of  aniline  added 
it  gives  a  crystalline  pp.  of  the  acid  aniline  salt, 
CO.,H.CH.CCl.CO.,H.NH..Ph.  [178°].  An  aqueous 
solution  may  be  kept  for  weeks  without  under- 
going any  change.  On  boiling  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion, it  behaves  like  the  corresponding  bromo- 
fumarate,  although  less  readily  (Michael,  Am.  9, 
180). 

Salts.  —  KHA".  Transparent  prisms.  — 
BaA"  3aq.    Clumps. — Ag,A". 

Methyl  ether.    Me.,A".  (224°) . 

Ethyl  ether.  Et.,A".  (245°).  S.G.  ^  1-178. 
From  tartaric  ether  and  PCI5  (Henry,  A.  156, 
178;  Claus,  A.  191,  80). 

Amic  ci/ter  C.,HCl(CO,Et)(CONH,).  [102°]. 
From  chlorofumaric  ether  and  alcoholic  NH3 
(Claus  a.  Voeller,  B.  14, 150).  Tables. 

Imide  C^HCIO.NH.  [131°].  Large  colour- 
less plates.  Sol.  water,  alcohol  and  ether. 
Formed  by  chlorination  of  succinimide  (Ciami- 
cian  a.  Silber,  B.  16,  2394). 

Chloro-fumaric  acid  C.,HC1(C0,H),  [178°]. 
(c.  190").  White  pp.  consisting  of  microscopic 
needles.  V.  sol.  alcohol,  water,  and  ether. 
Formed  by  the  combination  of  acetylene-di-car- 
boxylic  acid  with  HCl. 

Salts.  —  A/'K^:  large  sparingly  soluble 
prisms. — A''Ag2  aq  :  fine  crystalline  pp.  — 
A''Pb  2aq  :  amorphous  pp.  becoming  crystalline 
(Baudrowski,  B.  15,  2695). 

V.  also  Chloro-maleic  acid. 

TETRACHLOROGALLEIN  C.,„H,„CljO,,. 
From  tetra-chloro-phthalic  anhydride  and  pyro- 
gallol  at  200°  (Graebe,  A.  238,  337).  At  180°  it 
gives  off  2aq  becoming  CjoH^Cl^Oj. 

CHLOROGENINE  v.  Alstonine. 

/3-CHLORO-GLUTACONIC  ACID 
H0.,C.CH:CC1.CH„.C0,H.  [129°].  Formed  by  the 
action  of  PCI.  (16  pts.)  upon  acetone-di-car- 
boxylic  ether  C0(CH.,C02Et)2  (5  pts.)  at  100°,  and 
saponification  of  the  ether  with  cone.  HCl ;  yield : 
50-60  p.c.  of  the  theoretical.  The  reaction  is 
probably  due  to  the  intermediate  formation  of 
CCl.,(CH,C0.,Et).,.  White  needles  (chloroform) 
or  plates  (hot  benzene).  V.  sol.  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether,  less  in  chloroform,  insol.  cold  ben- 
zene. By  zinc-dust  and  acetic  acid  it  is  reduced 
to  glutaconic  acid  [132°] ;  by  sodium  amalgam 
to  glutaric  acid.  By  alcoholic  KOH  it  is  con- 
verted into  glutinic  acid  H02C.ClC.CH,i.C0.,H 
(Burton  a.  Pechmann,  B.  20,  145). 

DI-CHLORO-GLUTAZINE  v.  Di-chloeo-di- 

0SY-A5IID0-PYRIDINE. 

TRI-CHLORO-ISOGLYCERIC  ACID  v.  Tki- 

CHLORO-PYRUVIC  ACID. 

DI-CHLORO-GLYCOCOLL  v.  Di-chloko-ajiido- 

ACETIC  ACID. 
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Ql-CIiLOKO-GLYCOLLIC  ACID.  The  dialkyl 

ethers  CCL(01l').C0.,R'  of  this  acid  are  the 
primary  products  of  the  action  of  PCI-  upon 
oxahc  ethers.  On  distillation  under  ordinary 
atmosxDheric  pressure  they  split  off  alkyl  chlorides, 
and  are  converted  into  the  chloro-glyoxylic  ethers 
CI.CO.CO.,R'  (Anschiitz,  B.  19,  2158). 

Di-n-propyl  ether  CClo(OPr).CO.,Pr  :  (111° 
at  12mm.)  ;  colourless  liquid.  Pormed  by  the 
action  of  PCI-  upon  mono-propyl  oxalate 
C,0.,(OH)(OPr). 

bi-isoamyl  ether  CC1,,(0C,H, , ) . CO,CJI : 
(152°  at  13mm.)  ;  colourless  liquid.  Formed  by 
the  action  of  PCl^  upon  mono-isoamyl  oxalate 
(AnschiUz  a.  Sohonfeld,  B.  19,  1413). 

DI-CHLORO-GLYCOLLO-NITRILE 
CC1„{0H).CN. 

Methyl  derivative  CCl,,(OMe)GN.  (119°). 
S.(i.  1'39.  From  di-chloro-acetonitrile  andNaOMe 
(Bauer,  A.  229,  168).  Pleasant  smelling  liquid, 
nearly  insol.  water,  but  slowly  decomposed  by 
it.  V.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and  light  petroleum. 
Changes  on  keeping  into  a  solid  isomeride. 

Ethyl  derivative  CCL(OEt)CN.  (161°).  S.G. 
Li;'  1'339.  V.D.  153"24.  Polymerises  forming  a 
white  solid.  [171°]. 

Propyl  derivative  CCl„(OPr)CN.  (183°).  S.G. 
]^  1-238.    V.D.  174. 

Isohidyl  derivative  CC1.,(0C,,H„)CN.  (196°). 
S.G.  121^  1-123. 

These  bodies  combine  with  PtCl^,  forming 
compounds  such  as  CCl..(OEt)CNPtCl,  (Bauer, 
A.  229,  182). 

They  are  acted  upon  by  dry  HBr  with  forma- 
tion of  tri-chloro-aoeto-nitrile,  probably  as  a 
result  of  these  reactions  : 

(i.)  CCl2(0Me)CN  +  HBr 
=  MeBr  +  CCl,(OH)CN. 

(li.)  CC1„(6H)CN  =  HC1  +  C1.C0.CN. 

(iii.)  CCi.,(OH)CN  +  HCl  =  CCl3.CO.NH,, 
(Bauer,  .1.  229,  192). 

So  also  dilute  H.,SO,  converts  CCl.,(OMe)CN 
into  CCl,CO,.Mo  and  CCh(OEt)CN  into 
CCl,CO,.Et. 

CHLORO-GLYOXIM  C^HiClCN,,  i.e. 
CC1(N0H).CH(N0H).    [151°].    Formed  by  the 
action  of  hydroxylamine   on  chloral -hydrate 
(Niigeli,  B.   16,  499).     Glistening  prismatic 
needles.    Sol.  water  and  alcohol. 

CHLORO-GLYOXYLIC  ETHER  Cl.CO.CO„Et. 
Ethoxy-o.mlyl  chloride.  (131°).  S.G.  i-^  1-216. 
V.D.  4-68  (calc.  4-71).  Prepared  by  distilling 
oxalic  ether  with  PCI  (V.v.  Eichter,  B.  10,  2228 ; 
C.  C.  1878,  446  ;  cf.  Henry,  Z?.  4,  599). 

Properties. — Fuming  liquid;  decomi^osed  by 
water  with  formation  of  oxalic  acid.  Alcohol 
gives  oxalic  ether.  Alcoholic  NH.,  gives  oxamic 
ether.    Aniline  forms  CO,Et.CO.NPhH. 

Beaetions. — 1.  Zinc  etJiyl,  followed  by  water, 
forms  oxy-hexoic  ether  CEt.,(OH).CO.,Et  (Henry, 
.B.5,949).— 2.  With  iwm  it  gives  ethyl  oxalurate, 
NH,,.CO.NH.CO.CO.,Et  (Henry,  B.  4,  599  ;  Salo- 
mon, B.  9,  376).— 3.  With  HgPh,  it  gives 
phenyl-glyoxylic  acid  (Claisen  a.  Morley,  B.  11, 
l"i90).  — 4.  With  di-methyl-aniline  it  gives  di- 
mctliyl-amido-phenyl-glyoxylic  acid. — 5.  With 
di-phenyl-thiurea  dissolved  in  benzene  it  reacts 
vigorously,  giving  off  CO..  and  ethyl  chloride  and 
forming  aniline  and  a  compound  which  is  pro- 
bably thio-carbanilido-thio-oxanilide 
KPhH.CS.NPh.CO.CS.NPhH  (v.  Stojentin, /.p-. 


[2]  32,2).  This  body  melts  at  [231°].  It  dissolves 
in  ether,  sparingly  in  alcohol,  not  at  all  in  water. 
It  exhibits  the  following  reactions  :  («)  Warmed 
with  alcoholic  AgNO.,  it  forms  Ag„S  and  di- 

/NPh-CO 

phenyl-parabanic  acid,  [204°],  COs^^  |  . 

\NPh-CO 

(b)  Forms  a  red  solution  in  aniline,  which  when 
warmed  with  dry  alcohol  and  AgNO.,  forms  oxalyl- 

/NPh.CO 

tri-phenyl-guanidine,  C(NPh)<(         |  [230°j. 

NNPh.CO 

(c)  Fuming  HNO.,  forms  a  compound  Ci-H^NiSO,,. 
It  melts  at  [235°],  is  insol.  ether,  benzene,  CS.^ 
and  light  petroleum,  and  is  readily  decomposed 
by  aqueous  NaOH,  ^^-nitraniline  being  formed. 

(d)  Alcoholic  NH,,  converts  it  into  C,jH,jNj03,  a 
body  which  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  white 
needles,  [220°],  and  which  is  itself  converted  by 
fuming  HNO3  into  another  body,  Ci^HnN^O^, 
sparingly  soluble  in  water  or  alcohol,  [235°]. — 
6.  With  phenyl  thiurea,  dissolved  in  boiling  ben- 
zene, it  acts  thus :  2NH„.CS.NPhH  -^  ClCO.CO..Et 
=  NH(CS.NPh)X.,0.,  +  NH3  -f  EtCl  H,,0.  The 
product  is  oxalyl-di-phenyl-di-thio- 
biuret.  It  forms  slender  needles  (from  alcohol) 
[215°]. — 7.  When  warmed  with  pihcnyl-urea  it 
reacts  as  follows  :  NPhH.CO.NH,,  +  Cl.CO.CO..Et 
=  NPhH.CO.NH.CG.Et  +  CO  +  HCl,  and  also'  in 
the  following  way :  NPhH.CO.NH,  +  Cl.CO.CO.,Et 

=  NPh<^^  )>NH  +  ClEt  +  H20.     The  chief 

products  are,  therefore,  phenyl-allophanic 
ether,  which  forms  needles  (from  alcohol), 
[120°],  and  phenyl-parabanic  acid,  which 
forms  plates  (from  alcohol),  [208°].— 8.  Withrft- 
phenyl-urca  it  forms  di-phenyl-parabanie 
acid,   [204°]:  NPhH.CO.NPhH -f  Cl.CO.CO.,Et 

=  NPh<^  Q  >NPh  +  EtCl  +  H.O.— 9.  With  tri- 

phenyl-guanidine    it    forms  carbonyl-tri- 

phenyl-guanidine: 

(NPhH),,:C:NPh  -1-  2Cl.C0.C0.,Et 

=  NPh:C<^^pJj>  C0,HC1  -1-  HCl  +  C0  +  Et.C.p... 

The  hydrochloride  of  this  base  forms  concen- 
tric needles  (from  alcohol),  [190°] ;  its  nitrate, 
B',HNO.,„  forms  octahedra  (from  alcohol),  [185°]. 
By  means  of  fuming  nitric  acid  white  needles  of 
the  formula  C,5H,.,N„0.„,laq,  may  be  got  (M.  v. 
Stojcntin,  J.  pr.  [2]  32,  V). 

CHLORO-GUANIDINE  CHjClN^.  From 
guanidine  carbonate  and  chlorine  (Kamenski,  B. 
11,1602).  Pale  yellow  crystalline  powder.  De- 
tonates about  147°. 

CHLORO-HEPTANE  v.  Hepttl  chloride. 

Di-chloro-heptane  C-H,  ,C1.,  i.e. 
Pr.CH,.CH.,.CH.,.CHCL.'    Ilcptylidene  chloride. 
(191°  cor.).  From  conanthol and PCh,  (Limpricht, 
A.  103,  80).    Converted  by  Na  into  heptylene. 
Alcoholic  KOH  gives  chloro-heptylene. 

Di-chloro-heptane  C,H|,C1.,  i.e.  Pr.,CCl,,. 
(181°).  From  di-n-propyl  ketone  and  PCI 
(Tavildaroif,  B.  9, 1442). 

Di-chloro-lieptane  Pr  ,CC1,..  From  di-isopropyl 
ketone  and  PC1-,  (Henry,  B'.  8,  400).  Splits  up 
into  HCl  and  C-H, ,01  on  distillation.  Alcoholic 
KOH  gives  C.H,„  (78°). 

CHLORO-HEPTENOIC  ACID  C;H,,C10.., 
From  propyl-nooto-ncetic  ether  and  PCl;^  (Do- 
marvay,  B.  10,  1178).  Oil. 
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CMoro-hepteaoie  acid  C,H„C102.  From  iso- 
propjl-aceto-acetio  acid  and  POL  (D.).  Oil. 

CHLORO-HEPTYL  ALCOHOL  C,H,-C10. 
(207°).  S.G.  5  1-014.  From  octylene  and  HCIO 
(De  Clermont,  Z.  1870,  411). 

CHLOKO-HEXANE  v.  Hexyl  chloride. 

Di-chloro-hexane  C,  H|.,Cl2  i.e.. 
Ctt,.CHCl.CH,.CH,.CH'ci.CH3.  {170°-180=). 
From  diallyl  and  fuming  HClAq  (Wurtz,  A.  Ch. 
[4]  3,  161). 

Di-chloro-hexane  C„H,jCL.  (c.  182°).  S.G.  53 
1'087.  From  the  hexane  of  isetroleum  by  chlori- 
nation  (Cahours,  A.  Ch.  [4]  1,  5). 

Di-chloro-hexane  C„H,,,Cl2.  (160°).  Formed 
by  chlorination  of  diisopropyl  (Schorlemmer,  A. 
144,  187  ;  Silva,  B.  6,  36  ;  7,  953). 

Di-chloro-hexane  C|jH|,Cl,  i.e. 
(CH3).,.CC1.CC1.(CH,)...  [160°].'Frompinaconeand 
POCl,  (Friedel  a.  Silva,  B.  6,  35).  Crystalline. 

Di-chloro-hexane  (CH.,).,C.CCL.CH3.  [151°]. 
From  pinacoline  and  PCI-  (Favorsky,  J.  pr.  [2] 
37,  393).  Very  volatile  crystals.  Gives  with 
alcoholic  jootash  CMe.,.C:CH. 

Di-chloro-haxane  C  H|..C1.,  i.e. 
CH3.CHC1.CHCI.CH,.CH,.CH3.  (c.  164°).  S.G.  li 
1'053.    From  chloro-ethyl-propyl-carbinol  and 
PCI5  (Henry,  Bl.  [2]  41,  363).    Alcoholic  KOH 
gives  C  ,H„C1  (122°). 

Tri-chloro-hexane  C„H„Cl3.  (e.217°).  S.G.  ?l 
1'193.  Formed  by  chlorinating  w-hexane  (Ca- 
hours, J.  1863,  525). 

Hexa-chloro-hexane  C  HgCle.  (c.  288°).  S.G. 
1-598.    From  7i-hexane  and  CI  (C). 

CHLORO-HEXENOIC  ACID  v.  Chlobo-ethyl 

CHOTONIC  ACID. 

Chloro-hexenoic  acid  C„H,,C102.  [64°].  From 
di-methyl-aceto-acetic  ether  and  PCI,  (D.). 

CHLORO-HEXENYL    ALCOHOL  C,H„C10. 

Allyl-chloro-propyl  carbinol  (c.  185°).  S.G.  2S 
1-032.  58-3.  From  epiehlorhydrin  (150g.), 

allyl  iodide  (273  g.),  and  zinc  at  0°  ;  the  product 
being  treated  with  water  (Lopatkin,  J.  pr.  [2] 
80,  390).  Oil.  Oxidation  gives  chloro-oxy-valeric 
acid. 

Acetyl  derivative  C,H,,C10Ac.  (c.205°). 
S.G.  ^  1-065  ;  ^  1-048.    K,3o  75-1. 

Chloro-hexenyl  alcohol  OgHijClO  i.e. 

CH,<^^g|jg>CCl.CH,OH  (?).  Chloro-mcthyl- 

tetra-methylene-carbinol.  (c.  167°).  From  the 
following  di-chloro-hexenyl  alcohol  by  treatment 
with  iron  and  acetic  acid  (Natterer,  M.  5,  579). 
Liquid,  si.  sol.  water.  Does  not  combine  with 
Br.  Gives  with  PCI5  a  liquid  C.HjCl,  (100°  at 
20  mm.). 

Di-chloro-hexenyl    alcohol    C6H,„Cl,0  i.e. 

CH,<g||(.jj  (.^^>CC1.CH,0H  (?).     (c.  117°) 

at  20  mm.  From  ay-di-chloro-crotonic  aldehyde 
by  successive  treatment  with  ZnEt,  and  water 
(Natterer,  M.  5,  567).  Thick  liquid ;  v.  si.  sol. 
water.    Does  not  combine  with  Br. 

Acetyl  derivative  C,H,,Cl,OAc.  (123°) 
at  20  mm.  Converted  by  AgOAc  at  110°  into 
C,H„Cl(OAc).,  (140°  at  20  mm.). 

CHLORO-HEXINENE  v.  Hexinyl  chloride. 

Tetra-chloro-hexinene  CuH^Cl^.  Formed  by 
the  action  of  PCh  on  mannite  or  dulcite  (Bell, 
B.  12,  1273). 

CHLORO-HEXOIC  ACID  C,H„C10,  i.e. 
GEt2Cl.CO.jH.    Chloro-caproic  acid. 


Ethyl  ether  "EtA'.  From  PCl^  and  the  oxy- 
acid  (derived  from  oxalic  etlier)  (Markownikoff, 
B.  6,  1175).  On  distillation  it  gives  HCl  and 
hexenoio  ether ;  sodium  amalgam  gives  hexoic 
(di-ethyl-acetic)  acid. 

7-Chloro-isohexoic  acid 
Me.,CCl.CH,.CH,„CO.,H. 

Ethyl  ether  A'Et :  (88°  at  12  mm.). 
Formed  by  saturating  an  absolute  alcoholic  so- 
lution of  isocaprolactone  (the  lactone  of  oxy- 
hexoic  acid)  with  HCl.  On  distillation  it  evolves 
HCl  and  yields  pyroterebic  ether  (Bredt,  B.  19, 
514). 

Tri-chloro-hexoic  acid  C,-H,,Cl302.  [64°]. 
Formed  by  oxidation  of  the  corresponding  alde- 
hyde by  HNO3  (Pinner,  B.  10,  1052).  Zinc  and 
HCl  convert  it  into  hexenoic  acid. 

TRI-CHLORO-HEXOIC  ALDEHYDE 
C^HaCIjO.  Hexyl-chloral.  (213°).  Occurs  among 
the  products  of  the  chlorination  of  aldehyde 
(Pinner,  B.  10,  1052).    Potash  splits  it  up  into 
formic  acid,  C-H,C1.„  and  HCl. 

CHLORO-HEXYi  ALCOHOL  C,H,3C10  i.e. 
CH3.C^,,.CH.,.CHCl.CH(OH).CH3.ilfef/i|/Zc7iZoro- 
butijl  carbinol.  (170°).  S.G.  ii  1-018.  From 
hexylene  and  HOCl  (Domac,  M.  2,  319).  Iron 
and  HOAc  give  scc-hexyl  alcohol. 

Chloro-hexyl  alcohol  C^HijClO  i.e. 
CH,.CH.,.CH,,.CH(0H).CHC1.CH3  (?).  Hexylene 
chlorhydrin.  (171°).  S.G.  ii  1-014.  From 
hexylene  oxide  and  HCl  (Henry,  C.  R.  97,  260). 
Oil,  with  sweetish  taste. 

Acetyl  derivativeC^B.^fi\.Okc.  (189°). 
S.G.  2  1-04. 

S-Chloro-»-hexyl-alcohol 
CH3.CHC1.CH,.CH,.CH,.CH,.0H  (?).  Hexijlene 
i-chlorhydrin.  Formed  by  heating  the  glycol 
with  HCl  (Lipp,  B.  18,  3283).  Colourless  hquid 
of  peculiar  smell.  Heavier  than  water,  in  which 
it  is  insoluble.  By  further  heating  with  HCl  it 
is  converted  into  the  di-chloride. 

Chloro-hexyl  alcohol  CsH|3C10  i.e. 
CMe„Cl.CMe.,.OH.   [55°].  From  CMe.,:CMe.,  and 
HOCl  (Eltekoff,  J.  R.  14,  390).    Needles,  smell- 
ing of  camphor.  Aqueous  KOH  forms  pinacone  ; 
solid  KOH  gives  hexylene  oxide. 

Di-chloro-hexyl  alcohol  CgHiXLO.  (208°). 
S.G.  1-4.  From  hexenyl  alcohol  and  chlorine 
(Destrem,  A.  Ch.  [5]  27,  58). 

CHLORO-HEXYLENE  v.  Hexenyl  chloride. 

Di-chloro-hexylene  C,  H|„Cl2  i.  e. 
I  CH3.CC1,.CH,.CH.,.CH:CH,.  Allyl-chloracetol. 
(150°).  From  methyl  butenyl  ketone  and  PCI, 
(Henry,  C.  B.  87,"  171).  Heavy  oil.  Hot  water 
reconverts  it  into  the  ketone.  Alcoholic  KOH 
gives  C,H,C1. 

Di-chloro-hexylene.  CJ1^„C\^.  From  mesityl 
oxide  and  PCI5.  Smells  like  turpentine  and  re- 
sinifies  in  the  air.  Distillation  over  lime  con- 
verts it  into  C,H,C1  (130°)  (Baeyer,  A.  140,  298). 

Penta-chloro-hexyleneC,.H.Cl3.  [102°].  From 
j  quercite    by   treatment   with   HCl.  Needles 
(Prunier,  A.  Ch.  [5]  15,  1). 

7»-CHLOaO-HIPPURIC  ACID  C.,HsClN03 
i  e.  [3:1]  C,H,C1.C0.NH.CH.,.C0.,H.  From  hip- 
puric  acid,  KCIO3,  and  HCr(Otto,  A.  122,  129). 
Found  in  the  urine  after  taking  iw-chloro-ben- 
zoic  acid  (Grrebe  a.  Schultzen,  A.  142,  346). 
Viscid  mass,  sol.  boiling  water,  mixes  with 
alcohol  and  ether.    Its  alkaline  solution  turns 
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brown  in  air.  Boiling  cone.  HCl  gives  glycocoll 
and  »i-chloro-benzoic  acid. 

Salts. — NaHA'._.  iaq  :  stellate  groups  of 
needles.— CaA'., :  scales  (from  alcohol). — PbA'^. 
[100°]. 

DL-cliloro-hippuric  acid  C,|H,C1.N03  i.e. 
[1:-2:1]  C,tI,Cl,.CO.NH.CH,.CO,H.  Formed  to- 
gether witli  the  preceding  by  chlorinating  hip- 
puric  acid  with  HCl,  and  KCIO,  (O.).  Soft, 
semi-crystalline  mass  ;  less  sol.  water  than  the 
preceding  acid.  Cone.  HCl  splits  it  vp  into 
glycocoll  and  (1,  2,  4)-di-chloro-benzoic  acid. 

Salts. — NaA' aq  :  soft  warty  crystals. — 
CaA'.,  5aq  (from  hot  water).  —  CaA'.  9aq. — 
CaA'.,  lOaq  (from  cold  water). — BaA'j  3aq. — 
PbA'Uaq.  —  (PbA'.,).,PbO.  -AgA':  cauliflowcr- 
lilce  masses  (from  hot  water). 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.  Oil. 

CHLORHYDRIN  v.  Glycekin. 

Dichlorhydrin  v.  Di-chloro-i>ropyl  aicoiiol 
and  EriciiLditnymiiN. 

Trichlorhydrin  v.  Tri-chloeo-propane. 

CHLO^O-HYDRACRYLIC  ACID  v.  Chloro- 
oxY-riioi'ioxic  .wiiK 

CHLORO-HYDRO-ATROPIC  ACID  v.  Chloro- 

PHENYL-l'ROPIONIC  .VCID. 

CHLORO  -  HYDRO  -  CIN  NAT.IIC    ACID  v. 

Chloro-piiknyl- propionic  ACIIi. 

DI  -  CHLORO  -  HYDROCCERULIGNON  v. 
Tctm-nicf]ii/l-Tii-ciu.ono-mi\\-i>xY-invuKSYh. 

CHLORO  -  HYDRONAPHTHOftUINONE 
C,„H,C10.,       e.   C,„H,C1(0H).,   [117  ].  From 
chloro-(;8)-naphthoiiuinone  in  acetic  acid  by 
passing  in  SO.,  (Zinclie,  B.  19,  2498).  Needles 
(from  water). 

Di-chloro-hydronaphthoquinone  C|,|H  Cl.,0., 
i.e.  C|„H,C1.,(0H),_,.  [12,5°].  From  di-ciiloro- 
(/3) -naphthoquinone  and  S0._,  (Zincke,  B.  19, 
2.500).    Slender  needles. 

Di-chloro-(a)-hydronaphthoquinone 
C,„H,C1.,(0H),,.  [135°  uncor.].  Formed  by  shak- 
ing an  etliereal  solution  of  di-chloro-(o)- 
naphthoquinone  with  aqueous  SnCl.,  till  de- 
colourised. Long  colourless  needles.  V.  sol. 
alcohol,  ether,  &c.,  insol.  water.  By  air  oxida- 
tion it  is  converted  into  the  quinhydrone 
C.2||H|„C1,04,  which  forms  long  violet-brown 
needles  [250°  uncor.]  (Claus,  B.  19,  1144  ;  cf. 
Grsebe,  A.  149,  6). 

Di-acetyl  derivative  C,„H|Cl,(0Ac).,. 
[230°] . 

CHLORO-HVDROQUINONE  C„H,C1(0H).,. 
[100°].  (263°).  Prepareil  by  boiling  quinone  with 
HCl  (Levy  a.  Schultz,  B.  13,  1427  ;  A.  210, 137  ; 
cf.  Wohler,  A.  51,  155  ;  Wichelhaus,  B.  12, 
1504).  Also  from  chloro-quinone  and  SO., 
(Stiideler,  A.  69,  307).  Monoclinic  crystals, 
a:6:c  =  2-77:l:2-31 ;  (8  =  62°  3'.  V.  e.  sol.  water 
and  alcohol,  si.  sol.  chloroform.  On  oxidation 
it  gives  chloroquinone.  Heated  with  phthalic 
anliydride  it  produces  a  chlorinated  quinizarine 
which  is  soluble  in  caustic  soda  with  a  blue 
colour.  Combines  with  aniline  with  formation 
of  C,,H,Cl(0H).,2NH.,Ph  [92°]  which  crystallises 
from  hot  water  in  glittering  plates  (Niemeyer, 
A.  228,  322).  With  ^)-toluidine  it  forms  a  com- 
pound melting  at  90  '.  These  compounds  are 
not  decomposed  by  crystallising  from  hot  benz- 
ene. 

Di-acetyl    derivative  C^H.|Cl(OAc).„ 


[72°]  (L.  a.  S  );  [90'']  (Scheid,  A.  218,  216). 
Transparent  prisms.    Sol  alcohol. 

Di-benzoyl  derivative  C,;H,Cl(OBz).,. 
[130°].  Long  needles.  Easily  soluble  in  hot 
alcohol,  sparingly  in  cold. 

(a)-Di-chloro-hydroquinone  C,H.,C1,.(0H)2 
[2:5:4:1].  [160°]  (L.  a.  S.)  ;  [172°]  (Kratft,"jB.  10^ 
800).  Prepared  by  boiling  chloro-quinone  with 
HCl ;  or  by  passing  dry  HCl  into  a  solution  of 
cliloroquinone  in  chloroform  (Levy  a.  Schultz, 

B.  13,  1428 ;  A.  210,148).  Formed  also  by  redu- 
cing (a) -di-chloro- quinone  [159°]  with  aqueous 
SO.,  (Stadeler,  A.  69,  312).  Long  needles  (from 
boiling  water).  May  be  sublimed.  On  oxidation 
it  gives  (a)-dichloro-quinone.  Combines  with 
aniline  forming  C,H,CI.,(0H),2NH.,Ph  [113°], 
which  crystallises  in  needles  (from  water), 
tables,  or  prisms  (from  benzene).  The  com- 
pound with  |:)-toluidine  melts  at  115°  (Niemeyer, 
A.  228,  328). 

Di-acetyl  derivative  C,;H^,Cl.j(0Ac)._,. 
[141°].  Formed  by  the  action  of  acetyl  chloride 
on  quinone  or  cliloro-quinone.  Monoclinic 
crystals  (Schulz,  B.  15,  653;  A.  210,  148) 
o:i:c  =  2-9:l:l-13;  /3  =  72°40'. 

Di-benzoyl  derivative  C„H._,Cl._,(OBz)o. 
[185°].  Woolly  needles,  sol.  benzene,  insol. 
water. 

(/3)-Di-chloro-hydro-quinone  C„H,,Cl2(0H), 
[2:6:4:1].  [158°].  Formed  by  reduction  of  the' 
corresponding  quinone  [120°]  (Faust,  A.  149, 
155).  Yellowish  laminse  (from  dilute  alcohol). 
Forms  with  ^j-toluidine  a  comj)ound  melting  at 
73°. 

Di-acetyl  derivative  C„H.,CL(OAc)., 
[07°] ;  fine  needles. 

Di-benzoyl  derivative  C|.H„Cl.,(OBz)., 
[105°]  ;  colourless  needles  (Levy,  B.  16,  i445).  ' 

Di-methyl  ether  C„H,,Cl,(OMe)j.  [120°]. 
Formed  by  chlorinating  di-methyl-liydroquinone 
(Habermann,  iJ.  11,  1034).  Small  needles  ;  may 
be  sublimed. 

Di-iso  butyl  ether  C,  H.,Cl.,(OCH..Pr)., 
(Schubert,  M.  3,  082). 

Tri  -  chloro  -  hydroquinone 
C„HC1,(0H).,.  [134°].  Prepared,  together  with 
tetrachiorohydroquinone,  by  boiling  (a)-  or  (/3)- 
dichloroquinone  with  HCl,  and  separated  from 
tetra-chloro-hydroquinone  by  solution  in  water 
(Levy  a.  Schultz,  B.  13,  1429  ;  A.  210,  153). 
Formed  also  by  reducing  tri-chloro  quinone  with 
SO.,  (Stadeler,  A.  09,  321  ;  Stenhouse,  A.  Snppl. 
6,  214  ;  Grnibe,  A.  146,  25),  and  by  oxidising 
benzene  with  KCIO.,  and  H.,SO,  (Krafft,  B.  10, 
797  ;  Carius,  A.  142,  129).  Flattened  prisms. 
Its  alkaline  solutions  turn  brown  in  the  air, 
ultimately  forming  di-chloro-di-oxy-quinone 
Cchloranilic  acid).  It  forms  two  compounds  with 
aniline:  C,HCl,(OH).„  NH.,Ph  [60  ],  crystallising 
in  small  needles,  and  C„HC1;,(0H).,,  2NH._,Ph 
[()7°J,  crystallising  in  trimetric  tables.  With 
phthalic  anhydride  it  does  not  produce  chlor- 
inated quinizarine. 

Di-acetyl  derivativ  e  C,;HCl3(0Ac).,. 
[153°].  Needles. 

Di-benzoyl  derivative  C^HCl3(0Bz),. 
[174°].  Needles. 

Di -ethyl  ether  C,HCl.,(OEt).,.  [68-5°]. 
Long  needles. 

Tetra-chloro-hydroquinone 

C,  C1,(0H),,.    [232°]   (Sutkowski,  B.  19,  2310). 
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Prepared  by  boiling  ()3)-clichloro-quinone  or  tri- 
chloro-quinone  with  HCl  (Levy  a.  Schultz,  B. 
13,  1429  ;  A.  210,  255),  or  by  passing  HCl  into 
a  solution  of  tri-ohloro-quinone  in  acetic  acid 
(Niemeyer,  A.  228,  324).  Formed  also  by  boil- 
ing tetra-chloro-quinone  with  SnCl,,with  HClAq, 
with  HBrAq,  or  with  aqueous  SOo.  Monoclinic 
pyramids  ;  a:b:c  =  3-0:l:2-58  ;  ^  =  76°  34'.  May 
be  sublimed.  Insol.  water,  v.  si.  sol.  benzene, 
V.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Eeduces  silver  solu- 
tion. PCI5  converts  it  into  C,.Cle.  A  cone, 
solution  in  hot  potash  deposits,  on  cooling, 
prisms  of  C,.C1,,(0K).,.  A  solution  of  this 
salt  exposed  to  air  forms  CgCl,0.,(OK),.  Com- 
bines with  anihne,  forming  C5Ci4(OH"),NH„Ph 
[115°]. 

Di-acctyl  derivative  CfilAOkc).,. 
[245°]. 

Di-heneoyl  derivative  C5Cl4(OBz),. 
[233°].    Sol.  benzene,  si.  sol.  alcohol. 

Di-methyl  ether  C,Cl,(0Me)2.  [154°]. 
From  di-methyl-hydroquinone  and  CI  (Haber- 
mann,  B.  11, 1035).  Needles. 

Di-ethyl  ether  C^C{^(0^i)„.  [112°].  From 
tetra-chloro-hydroquinone,  KOH,  EtI,  and  alco- 
hol at  140^  (Gra5be,  A.  146,  19).  Needles. 

Methyl  ethyl  ether  C,Cl,(OMe)(OEt). 
[101°].  From  C,H|(OMe)(OEt)  and  CI  (Fiala,  M. 
6,  912). 

Di-isohutyl  ether  Cfi^OCB..,VY)„  (Schu- 
bert, M.  3,  682). 

m  -  p  -  CHLORO  -  HYDROQUINONE  -  DI- 
CARBOXYLIC    ETHER    v.  Di-2>cnL0K0-Di-^- 

OXT-TEHfJPHTII.tLIC  ETHEB. 

DI  -  CHLORO  -  HYDROQUINONE  DI  -  SUL- 
PHONIC  ACID 

C„H,Cl.,S,Os  i.e.  C,;Cl2(0H).,(S0.,H),.  From  tetra- 
chloro-quinone  and  aqueous  KHSO,  (Hesse,  A. 
114,  324;  Greiff,  G.  C.  1863,  1044).  The  free  acid 
is  unstable.  It  gives  an  indigo-blue  colour  with 
Pe-^Clfi.  Alkaline  solutions  are  oxidised  by  air 
to  euthiochronic  acid — KA"  2aq. — (NH.,)„A"2aq. 

Tri  -  cUoro  -  hydroquinone  sulphonic  acid 
C6H3CI3SO,  i.e.  C,;CL,(OH)._,SO,H.  Formed,  to- 
gether with  euthiochronic  acid,  by  dissolving 
tri-chloro-quinone  in  warm  aqueous  K.^SO., 
(Grfebe,  A.  146,  55).  Deliquescent  needles. 
Fe.jCls  gives  a  blue  colour. — KA'aq.  Alkaline 
solutions  are  oxidised  in  air  to 

C„C1(0K)„0.,(S03K). 

CHLORO  HYDRO -TH YMOQUINONE 
C,„H,3C10.,  i.e.  C,,HC1(C.,H,)(CH.,)(0H)2 
[2:6:3:4:1].  [70°].  From  thymoquinone  and  cone, 
aqueous  HCl  at  0°  (Schniter,  B.  20,  1317). 
Silky  needles. 

Di-acetyl  derivative  C,oH|,Cl(OAc).i. 
[88°] .  Formed  by  the  action  of  acetyl  chloride 
on  thymoquinone.    Large  crystals. 

Di-hcnzoyl  derivative  [118°].  Colour- 
less needles  (Schulz,  B.  15,  657). 

Di-chloro-hydrothymoquinone 

Di-henzoyl  derivative  C|„H,(|Cl.^(OBz).j. 
[191°].  Formed  by  the  action  of  benzoyl  chloride 
on  thymoquinone  (Schulz,  B.  15, 658).  Sparingly 
soluble  white  needles. 

CHLORO  HYDROTOLTTQUINONE 
C,.H.,(CH,)C1(0H).,  [l:3or4:2:5].  [115°  uncor.]. 
Formed  by  reduction  of  chloro-toluquinone  [90°] 
with  SOj.  Long  colourless  needles.  Sublim- 
able  and  volatile  with  steam  (Claus  a.  Schweitzer, 
B.  19,  929). 


Chloro-hydro-toluquinoae  C,;H..,MeCl(0H)2. 
[175°].  Obtained  by  the  action  of  cold  cone. 
HCl  upon  toluquinone.  White  plates  or  needles. 
V.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and  hot  water,  si.  sol. 
ligroin  (Schniter,  B.  20,  2283). 

Di  -  chloro  -  hydro-toluquinone 
C„HIVIeCL(OH).,.  [121°].  Formed  by  the  action 
of  HCl  upon  chloro-toluquinone.  Not  volatile 
with  steam  (Schniter,  B.  20,  2288).  Formed  also 
by  reducing  di-chloro-toluquinone  obtained  from 
di-chlorinated  o-cresol  [54°]  (Claus  a.  Schweitzer, 

B.  19,937;  c/.Southworth,  4.168,  274).  Feathery 
crystals  (from  water).    May  be  sublimed. 

Di-chloro-hydrotoluquinone 

C,  ;H(CH3)C1.,(0H).,.  [171°  uncor.].  Formed  by 
reduction  of  di-chloro-toluquinone  [103°]  (from 
di-chloro-7;t-cresol)  with  SO.,.  Colourless  needles. 
V.  e.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  &c.,  sol.  hot  water,  si. 
sol.  cold  (Claus  a.  Schweitzer,  B.  19,  931). 

Acetyl  derivative  CsHMeCl.,(0Ac)2. 
[124°]  (Southworth). 

Tri-chloro-hydrotoluquinone  C6MeCl3(0H)2. 
[212°].  From  tri-chloro-toluquinone  and  aque- 
ous SO2  at  100°  (Southworth  ;  Borgmann,  A. 
1.52,  251 ;  Hayduck,  A.  172,  211;  Claus  a.  Eie- 
mann,  B.  16,  1603).  Needles.  Volatile  with 
steam.    Turns  green  in  moist  air. 

Di-acetyl  derivative  CgMeCl3(OAc)2. 
[114°]. 

Di-ethyl  ether  C,MeCl3(0Et),.  [107°]. 

Tetra  -  chloro  -  hydrotoluquinone  CJIfil^O^. 
From  tetra-chloro-toluquinone  and  SO.,  (Briiu- 
ninger,  A.  185,  353).    Needles  (by  sublimation). 

CHLORO -HYDROTOLUQUINONE  DI- SUL- 
PHONIC ACID  C,MeCl(0H).,(S03H),.  From  tri- 
chloro-toluquinone  and  cone,  aqueous  KHSO3 
(Borgmann,  A.  152,  255). — KA' :  lamina. 

CHLORO-HYDROXYLOQUINONE 
C,HClMe.,(OH).,  [2;:1:4:2:5].  [147°].  Formed, 
together  with  the  di-chloro-  compound,  by  treat- 
ing xyloquinone  (phlorone)  with  cone.  HCl 
(Carstanjen,  J.^jr.  [2]  23,  421).  Needles.  Fe.,Cls 
colours  its  aqueous  solution  violet. 

Di-chloro-hydroxyloquinone  CsCl2Me2(OH).2. 
[180°].  Formed  as  above  (C.)  or  by  reducing 
di-chloro-xyloquinone  with  aqueous  SO,  (Bad, 
A.  151,  164).    Coloured  violet  by  Fe,,Cl^.' 

DI-CHLORO-ICOSYLENE  C.oHjsCL.  S.G. 
1-013.    From  CnH,,  and  CI  (Lippmann  a.  Haw- 
liczek,  B.  12,  69"). 

CHLOROIMIDO-CARBONICACIDC1N:C(OH).,. 
Methyl  ether  CIN:C(OMe).,.  [20°].  Formed 
by  leading  chlorine  into  a  cooled  solution  of 
80  pts.  NaOH  and  80  pts.  KCN  (96-98  p.c.)  in 
150  pts.  of  methyl  alcohol.  White  crystalline 
solid.  Its  reactions  are  the  same  as  those  of 
the  ethyl  ether. 

Ethyl  ether  Cm:C{0'Et)^.  [39°].  Formed 
by  leading  chlorine  into  a  cooled  solution  of 
80  pts.  NaOH  and  80  pts.  KCN  in  200  pts.  of 
ethyl  alcohol ;  the  yield  is  50  pts.  of  the  pure  pro- 
duct. Large  colourless  prisms.  V.  sol.  alcohol 
and  ether,  insol.  water.  Rotates  on  water.  De- 
composes on  distillation.  Heated  wil.h  aqueous 
HjS  it  yields  carbonic  ether  NH,C1  and  S.  By 
dilute  acids  it  is  split  up  into  carbonic  ether, 
chloride  of  nitrogen  and  NH3.  From  HI  it 
liberates  iodine.  By  warming  with  a  solution 
of  potassium  arsenite  it  is  reduced  to  imido- 
carbonic  ether  HN:C(0Et)2  (Sandmeyer,  B.  19, 
862). 
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TETRA-CHLORO-INDIGO  C„iH,.Cl,NA-  Very 
analogous  to  ordinary  indigo.  Obtained  by  the 
action  of  acetone  and  NaOH  on  di-chloi'o-nitro- 
benzoic  aldehyde  (Gnehm,  B.  17,  752). 

DI-CHLOR-INDOLE  CeHsCUN  i.e. 

C„H,<^^^CC1.     [104°].      Chlor  -  oxindoU- 

chloride.  P'rom  oxindole  and  PClj.  Crystalline 
mass  smelling  like  fasces.  Colourless  laminas 
(from  hot  water),  v.  e.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and 
benzene.  Sol.  alkalis.  Can  be  methylated 
(Baeyer,  B.  12,  45G  ;  15,  780). 

DI-CHLORO-INDONAPHTHOQUINONE 

C„H,<^^>CC1,.  [125°]. 

Formation.  —  Tetrachloro  -  (;8)  -  naphthoqui- 
none is  dissolved  in  Na.jCOjAq,  HOAc  is  added 
and  afterwards  HCl  and  chromic  acid,  the  mix- 
ture being  gently  warmed  (Zincke,  B.  21,  499). 

Properties. — Plates  (from  dilute  alcohol  or 
HOAc). 

DI-CHLOEO-IODHYDRIN  v.  Di-ciiloro-iodo- 

PBOPANE. 

a)3-  or  /8a-CHL0R0-I0D0-ACRYIIC  ACID 
CHI:CC1.C0,H  or  CHC1:CI.C0,H.  [72°].  Formed 
by  boiling  propiolic  acid  with  an  ethereal  solu- 
tion of  ClI  (Stolz,  B.  19,  538).    Pearly  crystals. 
Easily  soluble  in  all  solvents. 

Chloro-di-iodo-acrylic  acid  C3H0.,C1I,  i.e. 
CI,:CC1.C0.,H(?).  [143°].  Formed  by  boiling 
iodo-propiolio  acid  with  an  ethereal  solution  of 
ClI  (Stolz,  B.  19,  538).  Colourless  glistening 
plates.  Sparingly  soluble  in  ligroin  and  cold 
water,  more  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

o-CHLORO-IODO-BENZENE  CsH^ClI  [2:1]. 
(above  233°)  (Korner);  (230°)  (B.  a.  K.).  S.G. 
—  1'928.  From  o-chloro-aniline  by  displacing 
NHj  by  I  through  the  diazo-  reaction  (Korner, 
G.  4,  343  ;  Beilstein  a.  Kurbatoff,  A.  176,  83). 

p-Chloro-iodo-benzene  C„H,C1I  [4:1].  [56°]. 
(227°).  From  j3-chloro-aniline  by  displacing 
NH„  by  I;  or  from  p-iodo-aniline  by  displacing 
NH",  by  CI. 

CHLOR-IODO-BENZOIC  ACID 
CsH.,ClI.CO,H  [210°].   Formed  by  the  action  of 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine  upon  cliloro-sali- 
cyhc  acid  [172°]  (Smith  a.  Knerr,  Am.  8,  95). 
Curved  needles.    Sol.  boiling  water. 

Salts. — BaA'.,.    Arborescent  crystals. 

CHLOEO  -  lODO  -  ETHANE  CH^CII  i.e. 
CH..C1.CH.,I.  Ethylene  cldoro-iodide.  (140°) 
(Thorpe,  C.  J.  37,  189).  S.G.  ^  2-151  (Simpson) ; 
2  2-164  (Th.).  Formed  by  the  action  of  ICl  on 
ethylene  or  ethylene  iodide  (Maxwell  Simpson, 
Pr.  11,  590;  A.  125,  101  ;  127,  372;  Suppl.  6, 
254). 

Reactions. — 1.  Alcoholic  KOH  gives  C.^HjCl. 
2.  Moist  Ag,_,0  gives  glycol.  —  3.  Zinc  and 
H„SO.,  gives  ethylene. — 4.  Silverioxvus  ethylene 
and  ethylene  chloride  (Friedel  a.  Silva,  BI.  [2] 
17,  242).-  5.  Cone.  HI  forms,  on  heating,  C.,H, 
and  C.,H,I.,. —  6.  Ammonia  forms  ethylene-dia- 
mine (Engel,  Bl.  [2]  48,  96). 

Chloro-iodo-ethane  CH,.CHIC1.  Ethylidcnc 
chloroiodide.  (118°).   S.G.  is;  2-054. 

Formation. —  Iodine  (26  g.)  is  sus^jended  in 
water  (120  g.)  and  saturated  with  chlorine  in  the 
cold.  The  chloride  of  iodine  is  then  shaken 
with  ethylidene  iodide,  the  product  washed  with 
dilute  KOH  and  distilled. 


Preparation.—  A1.J„  (8  g.)  is  dissolved  in  CS.^ 
(24  g.)  and  slowly  added  to  ethylidene  chloride 
(0  g.)  dissolved  in  CS^  (6  g.)  and  kept  at  0°.  The 
product  is  treated  as  above  (Maxwell  Simpson, 
Pr.  27,  4'24). 

Ui-  hloro-iodo-ethane  C.,H,C1.,I.  (172°).  S.G. 
^  2-219.  From  C.,H,C1  and  ICl  (Henry,  C.  B. 
98,  518).    Alcoholic  KOH  gives  CH.,:CC1,  (37°). 

CHLOEO-IODO-EIHYLENE  CHJCl.  Acetyl- 
ene cldoro-iodide.  (119°  i.  V.)  (Plimpton) ;  (115°) 
(Sabanejeff).    S.G.  2  2-230  (P.);  2  2-154  (S.)  ; 

—  2-118  (S.).  Formed  bypassing  acetylene  into 
a  solution  of  ICl  in  HCl  (Plimpton,  C.  J.  41, 
392)  or  in  ether  (McGowan,  Pr.  E.  9,  589). 

Preparation. — Chlorine  is  passed  into  water 
(6  pts.)  containing  iodine  (1  pt.).  The  liquid  is 
poured  off  from  undissolved  iodine,  and  acetylene 
is  then  passed  in  (Sabanejeff,  A.  216,  264). 

Reactions. — 1.  Zinc  and  alcohol  gives  off 
acetylene.—  2.  Alcoholic  AgNO.j  forms  needles  of 
a  double  compound.—  3.  Heated  with  50  vols,  of 
ivatcr  at  150°,  it  is  dissolved  in  6  days  the  pro- 
ducts being  HI,  C.,HC1  and  chloro-etliylene  oxide 
C,H3C10  (2.  w.).— 4.  Alcoholic  KOH  gives  off  a 
gas  that  decomposes  in  air  (chloro-  or  iodo- 
acetylene). 

Chloro-iodo-ethylene  CH,,:CC1I.  (101°).  S.G. 

-  2-143.  From  chloro-bromo-iodo-ethane  and 
alcoholic  KOH  (Henry,  C.  R.  98,  741).  Oil; 
turns  purple  in  air  and  light,  absorbing  oxygen. 

DI-CHLORO-TETRA-IODO-FLUORESCEiN. 
Hydrate.  C.joHyClJjOg.  Formed  by  adding  a 
solution  of  iodine  in  dilute  KOH  to  an  alkaline 
solution  of  di-chloro-fluorescein  and  acidifying 
(Le  Royer,  A.  238,  359).  The  alkaline  salts  are 
used  as  dyes  ('  Eose  Bengale'). 

CHLORO-IODO-METHANE  CHJCl.  (109°). 
S.G.  ^  2-49.  From  mg.CH.,Cl  and  I^  (Sakurai, 
C.  J.  41,  302). 

Di-chloro-iodo-methane  CHCIJ.  (131^).  S.G. 
2  2-454.  Chloriodoform.  A  liquid  formed  by 
the  action  of  HgCI,  or  PCI5  on  iodoform  (SeruUas, 
A.  Ch.  [2]  25,  314;  39,  225;  Miischerlich,  P. 
11,  164;  Bouchardat,  A.  22,  229;  Schlagden- 
hauffen,  J.  Ph.  [3]  30,  401 ;  Borodin,  A.  126,  239). 

Di-chloro-di-iodo-methane  CCl.,1,,.  [85°]. 
From  CHI,  and  HgCU  (Borodin,  A'.  126,  239). 
From  CH.CU  and  IBr  (Holand,  A.  240,  234). 
Glittering  scales,  with  pungent  odour.  Turned 
brown  by  light,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

CHLORO-IODO-METHYL-PYRIDINE 
C^HjClIN.  [111°].   Chloro-iodo-picoline.  From 
chloro-(a)-picoline,   [21°],  by  digesting  with  I 
and  NaOH.    Prisms,  apparently  trimetric  (Ost, 
J.pr.  [2]  27,  257). 

CHLORO-IODO-NITRO-BENZENE 
C„H3C1I(N0,,)  [1:3:4]  [03°].  From  the  corre- 
sponding chloro-nitro-aniline  [123°]  by  displacing 
NH,_,  by  I  through  the  diazo-  reaction  (Korner,  G. 
4,  381).  Prisms  (from  ether-alcohol);  volatile 
with  steam  ;  si.  sol.  cold  alcohol. 

Chloro  -  iodo  -  nitro  -  benzene  C,jH.,ClI(NO.,) 
[1:4:.3].  [63°].  From  chloro-nitro-aniline  [110°] 
by  the  diazo-  reaction  (K.).  Spherical  groups 
of  needles  (from  hot  alcohol). 

CHLORO-IODO-o-OXY-BENZOIC  ACID 
C„H,(0H)C1I(C0,H)  [2:a-:5:l].  Chlor-iodo-sdli- 
cylic  acid.   [224°].    Prepared  by  heating  chloro- 
salicylic  acid  with  iodine  and  HgO  in  alcoholic 
solution  (Smith  a.  Knerr,  Am.  8,  95).  Colour- 
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less  needles  (from  dilute  alcohol).  V.  si.  sol. 
hot  water.    Gives  a  violet  colour  with  Fe^Clg. 

Salts.- BaA'ji^aq  :  pink  needles;  m.  sol. 
water.  —  NaA'  2aq :  flat  needles.  —  CaA'^  5aq  : 
pink  needles  ;  sol.  water.— MgA'2  5^aq  :  pink 
leaflets  ;  sol.  hot  water.  —  ZnA'j  3aq  :  white 
needles  ;  v.  sol.  hot  water. 

Methyl  ether  'MePJ.  [130°].  Flat  needles. 

Ethyl  ether  BtA'.  White  plates.  V.  sol. 
hot  alcohol. 

Tfil-CHLOKO-IODO-PHENOL  C.HCljICOH). 
[80°].  From  tri-chloro-amido-phenol  by  diazo- 
reaction  (Lampert,  J.  pr.  [2]  33,  391).  White 
needles  (from  alcohol). 

Ethyl  derivative  C,HCl3l(0Et).  [61°]. 

CHLORO  -  lODO  -  PROPANE  C^H^CII  i.e. 
CH;,.CHC1.CH.,I.  (149°).  S.G.  a  1-933  ;  ^  1-889. 
From  propylene  and  aqueous  ICl  (Maxwell  Simp- 
son, Pr.  12,  278 ;  Friedel  a.  Silva,  A.  Ch.  [2]  17, 
535)'.  Converted  by  HgCL  at  100°  into  propyl- 
ene chloride.  HI  at  100°  gives  isopropyl  iodide 
and  isopropyl  chloride  (Sorokin,  B.  3,  626 ; 
Silva,  C.  R.  93,  739).  Alcoholic  KOH  gives 
CH,.CC1:CH.,. 

Chloro-iodo-propane  CH.,.CClI.CHg.  Chloro- 
iodo-acetol.  (c.  120°)  at  10  mm.  S.G.  2  1-824. 
From  CHj.CChCH,  and  HI  (Oppenheim,  A. 
Suppl.  6,  359).  Decomposed  by  distillation 
under  atmospheric  pressure.  Moist  Ag„0  gives 
acetone. 

Di-chloro-iodo-propane  C^H  C1,I.  Di-chloro- 
iodhydrin.  (o.  208°).  From  C3H5C1I(0H)  and 
PCI,  (Henry,  B.  4,  701). 

CHLORO-IODO-PROPYL  ALCOHOL 
C3H5C1I(0H).  Glycerin  chloroiodJnjdrin.  (226°). 
S.G.  12  2-06.    From  epiiodhydrin  and  HGl ;  or 
from  epichloi'hydrin  and  HI  (Reboul,  A.  Supipl. 
1,  225).    Cone.  KOHAq  gives  epichlorhydrin. 

CHLORO-IODO-PROPYLAMINE 
C.jH5ClI(NH2).    From  allylamine  hydrochloride 
and  ICl  (Henry,  B.  8,  399).— B'.,H.,PtCl,. 

CHLORO-IODO-PROPYLENE  "  C3HPI  i.e. 
CH,:CC1.CH,I.  (c.  150°).  S.G.  1-913.  From 
di-chloro-propylene  and  Cala  at  100°  (v.  Eom- 
burgh,  B.  T.  C.  1,  233).  Combines  with  mer- 
cury. Heated  with  KOH  or  A.g.,0  it  yields  a- 
chloro-allyl  alcohol.  AgNOj  gives  a-chloro-allyl 
nitrate. 

CMoro-iodo-propylene  C.,H^C1I  i.e. 
CHC1:CH.CH,I.  (162°).  S.G.  -^s  1-97.  Colourless 
liquid,  with  irritating  odour  and  sharp  taste.  Pre- 
pared by  heating  dry  Cal,  with  CHC1:CH.CH,C1 
at  100°,  or  by  heating  dry  KI  or  CaL  in  excess 
with  allylidene  chloride  at  100°  for  24  hours. 
Combines  with  Hg  forming  white  plates,  very 
soluble  in  alcohol.  With  KOH  it  yields  /3-chloro- 
allyl  alcohol  (P.  v.  Romburgh,  R.  T.  C.  1,  233). 

(o)-CHLOEO-IODO-TOLUiNE  C,H;C1I. 
(243°).  S.G.  ^  1-71G.  From  (a)-chloro-mtro- 
toluene  by  reduction  and  displacement  of  NH^  by 
I  through  the  diazo-  reaction  (Wroblewsky,  Z. 
[2]  6,  164  ;  A.  168,  210).  Liquid. 

(;S)-Chloro-iodo-tolueneC,H,ClI.  [10°].  (240°). 
S.G.'^-'^  1-770.  From  (/3)-chloro-nitro-toluene  (W.). 

Chloro-iodo-toluene  C.H.CII.  (240°).  S.G.  ^2 
1-702.  From  chlorinated  o-toluidine  (Beilstein 
a.  Kuhlberg,  A.  166,  82). 

CHLORO-ISATIN  v.  Isatin. 

CHIORO  -  ISATOIC  ACID   CgH^ClNO^  i.e. 

C,H,C1<^^>C0,H.  [265°-268°].  From  chloro- 


isatin  (10  g.),  CrO.,  (20  g.1,  and  HOAo  (120  g.) 
(Dorsch,  J.  pr.  [2]  33,  49).  Pearly  plates  (from 
alcohol-acetone).  Insol.  water,  ether,  and  benz- 
ene. Boiling  cone.  HCl  gives  CO2  and  chloro-o- 
amido-benzoic  acid.  Ammonia  gives  CO,  and 
chloro-benzamide. 

Di-chloro-isatoic  acid  C,H2CL<^^>C02H. 

[256°].  From  di-chloro-isatin  (10  g.),  CrOg  (15  g.), 
and  HOAc  (60  g.)  (D.).  Yellow  prisms  (from 
alcohol-acetone). 

CHLOEO-LACTIC  ACID  v.  Chlobo-osy-pbo- 

PIONIC  ACID. 

CHLORO-LEVULIC  ACID  v.  Chlobo-acetyl- 

PEOPIOXIC  ACID. 

CHLOEO-LUTIDINE  v.  Chlobo-di-methyl- 

PYKIDINE. 

CHLORO-MALEiC  ACID  C2C1H(C02H)„. 
[172°].  The  acid  so  called  by  Perkin  and  Duppa 
is  probably  chloro-fumaric  acid  (g.  v.). 

Formation. — Among  the  products  of  the  ac- 
tion of  ClOH  on  benzene  (Carius,  A.  142,  139  ; 
155,  217 ;  cf.  Kekule  a.  Strecker,  A.  223,  183). 

Salts  . — KHA"  aq. — BaA"  5aq.  Crusts. 

Anhydride  C.,C1H:C,03-  [0°]  and  [34-5°]. 
Formed  by  heating  a  mixture  of  chloro-fumaric 
acid  and  its  chloride  (Perkin,  C.  J.  Proc.  4,  76). 
Dimorphous. 

Di-chloro-maleic  acid  C2C1,(C0.,H)2. 

Pre2Mration. -The  chloride  C,C1,,(C2C1,0) 
(see  below)  warmed  with  cone.  H^SO^  dissolves 
with  evolution  of  HCl.  The  crystals  which  se- 
parate (anhydride)  are  dissolved  in  water  (be- 
coming hydrated),  the  solution  is  extracted  with 
ether,  and  the  ethereal  extract  evaporated  and 
placed  over  HaSO.,.  Hygroscopic  crystals  of  the 
acid  are  formed.  On  sublimation  they  split  uj) 
into  H.,0  and  the  anhydride,  C2C1,,(C0)20.  The 
acid  may  also  be  obtained  by  boiling  its  imide 
with  potash. 

Properties.— Hygroscopic  crystals.  Changes 
over  H2SO4  into  the  anhydride.  Also  by  boiling 
with  ligroin  (40  ),  in  which  the  anhydride  dis- 
solves, but  the  acid  does  not. 

Salt.— Ag„A".  Silky  needles.  Explodes 
when  heated. 

Methyl  ether.— lle.A".  (225°). 

Anhydride  C.fil,{Cb).fl.  [120°].  Laminae; 
may  be  sublimed.  Slowly  dissolves  in  water, 
changing  to  the  acid. 

Tetrach'^orinated  derivative  of  the 
anhydride  C.,C\..{G.fi\fi). 

(fi)  Solid:  [41°]  (209°).  V.D.  (H  =  l)  254 
(Theory  277).    (?  C.,C1.,(CC1.,).,0). 

(a)  Liquid:  (194°-214°).  V.D.  (H  =  l)  236 
(?  CXl,(CCl3)C0Cl). 

Preparation. — By  heating  a  mixture  of  POCI3 
(24  g.),  succinyl  chloride  (8g.)  and  PCl^  (45 g.)  in 
sealed  tubes  at  230°.  The  product  is  distilled 
and  the  fraction  125°-215°  is  treated  with  water. 
The  heavy  oil  which  separates  is  distilled  with 
steam.  It  is  chiefly  liquid  chloride.  To  get  the 
solid  isomeride,  the  liquid  is  heated  with  PCI,  at 
250°,  the  product  poured  into  water  and  distilled 
with  steam.  The  oily  distillate  is  dried  over 
CaClj  and  distilled.  The  distillate  deposits  plates 
of  the  solid  chloride,  which  may  be  recrystaUised 
from  alcohol  of  90  per  cent.  (Kauder,  J.  pr.  [2] 
31,  2,  7). 

Reactions. — 1.  Warm  cone.  H2SO4  converts 
both  the  solid  and  the  liquid  chloride  into  di- 
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chloro-malei'c  anhydride. — 2.  The  vapour  under- 
goes dissociation  when  heated  strongly,  hence 
the  V.D.  is  rather  low.—  3.  Water  and  dilute 
NaOH  have  hardly  any  action  on  the  chlorides. 
The  liquid  chloride  is  readily  decomposed  by  al- 
coholic NaOH,  forming  di-chloro-maleic  acid. — 
4.  Sodium  amalgam  reduces  it  in  alcoholic  so- 
lution to  succinic  acid,  di-chloro-maleic  anhy- 
dride being  also  formed.  —5.  The  liquid  chloride 
is  violently  attacked  by  ammonia.  The  solid 
chloride  is  not  attacked  by  alcoholic  ammonia 
below  130°.  Ethylamine  and  aniline  attack  the 
liquid,  but  not  the  solid  chloride. — 6.  Neither 
chloride  is  attacked  by  CI  or  Br.— 7.  PCI,,  at  250° 
converts  the  liquid  into  the  solid  chloride,  but 
breaks  both  up  thus  : 
C.,C1,,(C,C1,0)  +  3PC1,  =  2C,C1„  +  2PCI,  +  PCI,0. 

Imidc  C|C1.^0.^NH.  Formed  by  chlorination 
of  succininiide  at  150°;  or  by  boiling  per-chloro- 
pyrocoU  ortho-bromide  with  dilute  acetic  acid 
(Ciamician  a.  Silber,  B.  16,  2393 ;  17,  553  ;  0. 14, 
31).  Trimetric  cry.stals,rt:&:c  =  -9922  : 1  : 1-5934. 
V.  sol.  hot  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Heated 
with  PCI,  at  200°  for  24  hours  it  is  converted 
into  the  per-chloride  C,|C1,N,  which  is  reduced 
by  zinc-dust  and  HCl  to  tetra-chloro-pyrrol.  By 
heating  with  water  it  yields  (a)-di-chloro-acrylic 
acid,  CO.,,  and  NH,. 

Perchlorinatcd  im-irfcC^CLN.  [70°-73°]. 
(144°  at  20  mm.).  White  wax-like  sohd.  V.  sol. 
alcohol,  ether,  and  acetic  acid,  nearly  insol. 
water.  Formed  by  heating  di-chloro-maleimide 
with  PClj  at  200°  for  24  hours.  Zinc-dust  and 
acetic  or  hydrochloric  acid  reduce  it  to  tetra- 
chloro-pyrrol  (Ciamician  a.  Silber,  B.  17,  654). 

Phenyl-imide  C,Cl<;^Q>NPh.  [201°]. 

Silvery  plates.  Got  by  action  of  PCI-  onphenyl- 
succinimide  {v.  Succinimide).  HCl  decomposes 
it  into  aniline  and  di-chloro-maleic  acid. 

CHLOROMALONIC  ACID  C.H^CIO^  i.e. 
CHC1:(C0,H),.  [133°].  Formed  by  saponifica- 
tion of  the  ether  by  cold  alcoholic  KOH  (Conrad 
a.  Guthzeit,  B.  16,  G05).  Prisms.  Sol.  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether.  Heated  to  180°  it  loses  CO^ 
and  gives  chloro-acetic  acid. — A'Ag :  white  crys- 
talline pp. 

Diethyl  ether  A"Et,.  (222°).  S.G.  ff.  1-185. 
Prepared  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  malonic 
ether.  On  saponification  with  KOH  it  gives 
tartronic  acid  (Conrad  a.  Bischoff,  B.  13,  600 ; 
A.  209,  218).  The  sodium  derivative  reacts 
with  [2:1]  C,H,(CH.,Br).,  with  production  of 
C,H,(CH„.CCl('C0.,Et)".),„  whence  alcoholic  KOH 
gives  C,H,(CH:CH.Cd,H)..  (Perkin,  C.  J.  53, 14). 

Amide  CnCl{CONH.,).,.  [170°].  Tables,  v. 
sol.  hot  water  and  alcohol. 

CHLOEO-MECONIC  ACID  v.  Meconic  acid. 

CHLORO-MECYLENE  v.  Chloro-pentinene. 

CHLORO-TRIMESIC  ACID  C„H,C1(C0,H) ,. 
[278°].  From  oxy-trimesic  acid  and  PCI,  ("Ost, 
J.  pr.  [2]  15,  308).  Needles  or  tables  (from 
water)  (containing  aq). — Ba3A"'2  7aq  :  m.  sol. 
hot  water. 

CHLORO  -  MESITYLENE  C„H,C1(CH,).,. 
(205°).  Formed,  together  with  di-  and  tri- 
chloro-mesitylene  by  passing  chlorine  into  cold 
mesitylene  (Fittig  a.  Hoogewerff,  A.  150,  323  ; 
Z.  [2]  5,  16.8).  Fuming  HNO3  fcrms  a  di-nitro- 
derivative  [177°]. 


6)-CMoro-mesitylene  C,H3(CH.,)2CH,C1.  (215°- 
220°).  Obtained  by  chlorinating  mesitylene  at 
215°  (Bobinet,  C.  R.  96,  600).  NaOAc  gives 
C„H,(CH3)„CH,,0Ac.  (242°). 

Di-chloro-mesitylene  C„HC1,(CH3).,.  [59°]. 
(244°).  Formed  by  chlorinating  cold  mesitylene 
(F.  a.  H.).  Prisms  (from  alcohol).  Volatile 
with  steam. 

a.-Di-chloro-mesitylene  C„H,(CH3)(CH2C1),. 
[41°].  (260°).  Formed  by  chlorinating  mesityl- 
ene at  215   (R.).  Needles. 

Tri-chloro-mesitylene  C,C\.,(CH,)^.  [205°] 
(F.  a.  H.);  [208°]  (Kurbatoff, 'j.  ii;.  1883  [1]  129). 
(280°).  From  cold  mesitylene  and  excess  of  CI 
(Kane,  P.  44,  474  ;  F.  a.  H.).  From  o-di-chloro- 
benzene,  A1..C1,,  and  MeCl  at  100°  (Friedel  a. 
Crafts,  A.  C'h.  [6]  10,411).  Slender  needles  (from 
alcohol).  Not  attacked  by  oxidising  agents.  HI 
(S.G.  1-9)  heated  with  it  forms  mesitylene. 

fc)-Tri-chloro-mesitylene  C,.H.,(CH,,CI).,.  (c. 
280°).  Prepared  by  heating  the  corresponding 
alcohol  with  HCl  and  fractionating  the  crude 
product  in  vacuo.  Has  not  been  obtained  pure. 
Heavy  oil.  Boiled  with  water  and  PbCO^  it  re- 
generates C,H3(CH„OH)3  (Colson,  A.  Ch.  [6]  6, 
97). 

CHLORO-MISITYLENIC  ACID 

C„H,,C1(CH,),(C0,H)  [4:3:5:1].  From  chloro- 
mesitylene  and  dilute  HNO.,  (Fittig  a.  Hooge- 
werff, A.  160,  326).  Monoclinic  prisms  (from 
alcohol).  Turns  brown  above  200°  without  melt- 
ing. SI.  sol.  boiling  water.  —  BaA'„4aq. — 
CaA'.,  5a(j :  tufts  of  flattened  needles. 

CHLORO-METHACRYLIC  ACID  C,H-,C10,,. 
[59°].  P'rom  tri-chloro-isobutyric  acid,  HCl,  and 
zinc-dust  (Gottlieb,  J.  pr.  [2]  12,  19).  Formed 
also  by  heating  an  acjueous  solution  of  sodium 
citra-di-chloro-pyrotartrate  ;  or  by  passing  chlo- 
rine into  an  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  citra- 
conate  (Swarts,  J.  1873,  583 ;  Morawski,  J.  pr. 
[2]  12,  369;  Sitz.  W.  [2]  74,  39).  Needles,  vola- 
tile with  steam. 

Salts.  —  KA'  aq.  —  AgA'.  —  CaA',  3aq.  — 
BaA',  4aq.— PbA'„  aq.— CuA'(OH). 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.  (157°). 

Di-chloro-methacrylic  acid  C,H|C1,,0,.  [64°]. 
(216°).  Formed  by  the  action  of  alkalis  on  tri- 
chloro-isobutyric  acid  (Gottlieb,  J.  pr.  [2]  12,  8  ; 
Morawski,  C.  C.  1877,  131).  Slender  prisms  ; 
may  be  sublimed.  Attacks  the  skin.  Sodium 
amalgam  forms  isobutyric  acid. — NaA'  aq. — 
KA'  Aaq.— AgA'.—  CaA'„ 2aq.— Pb A'„ aq.  [100°] 
CuA^.,. 

CHLORO-METHANE  v.  Metutl  chloride. 

Di-chloro-meihane  v.  Methylene  chlohide. 

Tri-cbloro-metbane  v.  Chloroform. 

Tetra-chloro-methane  v.  C.iKEON-TETEA- 
CELORIIiE,  vol.  i.  p.  6s,s. 

CHLOt  O  -  METHANE  -  TRICARBOXYLIC 
ETHER  CCl(C0,Et)3  (210°)  at  140  mm.  Pre- 
pared by  chlorination  of  methane-tricarboxylio 
ether.  By  saponitication  it  yields  oxy-methane- 
tricarboxylic  acid  (carboxytartronic  acid)  (Con- 
rad, B.  14,  618). 

TRI-CHLORO-METHANE  SUIPHINIC  ACID 
cel.,. 80,11.  From  tri-chloro-methane  sulpho- 
chloride  and  alcoholic  KCN  or  H.,S  (Low,  Z. 
1869,  82,  614  ;  Kathke,  A.  161,  149).  Unstable 
needles. — Salts. — KA'.  Its  solution  gives  with 
I  Br  a  characteristic  pp.  of  CCl.,.S0._I5r.  Boiling 
I  water  converts  it  into  CHC'L(SOJv).  HNOj  gives 
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CCI3SO2NO0,  a  solid,  volatile  with  steam ;  re- 
duced by  Zn  and  HCl  to  methyl  mercaptan. — 
NHjA':  from  CCl^.SOXl  and  cone.  NH3Aq 
(McGowan,  C.  J.  51,  666). 

CHLOKO-METHANE  SULPHONIC  ACID 
CHjCLSOjIi.  Formed  by  the  action  of  zinc 
and  dilute  H-.SOj  on  trichloro-methane  sul- 
phonic  acid  (Kolbe,  A.  54,  108).  Acid  syrup. 
Sodium  amalgam  converts  it  into  methane  sul- 
phonic  acid.  KA':  needles,  insol.  alcohol. — AgA' 
crystalline. 

Chloro-methane-disulphonic  acid 
CHC1(S03H),„  A  by-product  formed  in  the  pre- 
paration of  chloro-sulpho-acetic  acid  from  chloro- 
acetic  acid  and  ClSOaH  (Andreasch,  M.  7,  172). 
Very  hygroscopic  needles.  Salts:  BaA'.,  4aq: 
long  thin  shining  needles.  It  is  reduced  by 
sodium  amalgam  in  HCl  solution  to  the  methane 
disulphonate. — AgA' :  circular  aggregates. 

Di-ehloro-methane  sulphonic  acid 
"CCLH.SOjH. 

Formation.— ^Yxom  CCl3.S0,Cl  and  SO,,  in 
alcoholic  solution  (McGowan,  J.  pr.  [2]  30,  297  ; 
cf.  Gerhardt,  Compt.  cliim.  1845,  197). 

Preparation. — 1.  By  petion  of  Zn  upon 
CCI3SO3H.  The  zinc  is  removed  by  K0CO3,  and 
the  potassium  salt  crystallised  from  alcohol 
(Kolbe). — 2.  By  heating  chloroform  with  aqueous 
K„S03  (Strecker,  A.  148,  92). 

Salt. — A'K:  thin  plates  or  long  prisms. — 
AgA'. 

Chloride  CCLH.SOXl.    (c.  175°).  S.G. 
From  PCI5  and  the  acid.    An  oil.    Is  not 
converted  into  CClaSCCl  by  chloride  of  iodine. 

Amide  CCLH.SO'^NH,.  Formed  by  the 
action  of  dry  NH3  on  the  preceding.  Crystallised 
from  a  mixture  of  benzene  and  alcohol. 

Tri-chloro-methane  sulphonic  acid 
CCI3.SO3H. 

Preparation. — Its  chloride  is  digested  with 
aqueous  baryta  ;  the  barium  is  then  removed 
by  H,SO,  (McGowan,  J.pr.  [2]  30,  284). 

Properties. — Small  deliquescent  prisms.  Not 
volatile.    Very  acid. 

Reactions. — 1.  Does  not  attack  spongy  silver ; 
-  dissolves  iron  forming  a  ferrous  salt ;  dissolves 
zinc  forming  di-chloro-methane  sulphonate  of 
zinc. — 2.  PCI-  reacts,  but  without  forming  tri- 
chloromethane  sulphochloride.  PCI5  does  not 
even  attack  jjotassium  tri-chloro-methane  sul- 
phonate.— 3.  Boiling  cone.  HNO3,  aqueous  CrOj, 
and  aqua  regia  have  no  action. 

S  a  1 1  s.  —  KA'  aq.  —  Fe A',  5aq.— Pb A',  2aq.  — 
AgA'aq. 

Chloride.  CCl3S0,Cl.  [135°].  (170°). 
Formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  and  water  on 
CS,.  (Berzelius  a.  Marcet,  Schiu.  J.  9,  298).  Pre- 
pared by  exposing  a  mixture  of  CS.,,MnO.,,  aqueous 
HCl  and  HNO3  to  sunlight  (Kolbe,  4."  54,  145). 
Crystallised  from  dry  benzene.  At  200°  it  splits 
up  into  SO..,  CCl^,  COCl.,,  and  CSCL  (Noelting, 
Bl.  [2]  37,  392).  Eeactions.—l.  Dissolves  in 
cone.  HNO3,  but  is  reppd.  by  water  unaltered. — 
2.  Boiling  alcohol  gives  CCl,  and  S02(Carius,  A. 
Ill,  105). — 3.  Aqueous  or  alcoholic  KCN  acts 
thus  :  CCl3.S0,,Cl  +  KCN  =  CNCl  4-  CClj.SO.K 
forming  tri-chloro-methane  sulphinate  of  potas- 
sium. A  secondary  reaction  also  occurs,  thus  : 
CClj-SCK  +  KOH  =  KCl  +  CC1.,(0H)S02K  (Loew, 
Z.  1868,  518;  McGowan,  J.jjr.  [2]  30,  288).— 
4.  Eeduced  by  H.S  or  SO^  in  alcoholic  solution 


to  the  sulphinic  acid,  CCI3.SO2H.  —  5.  NHj 
forms  tri-chloro-methane  sulphinic  acid  and 
nitrogen  in  this  way:  SCCljSOXl -f  8NH3 
=  3CCl3.SO,NH,-i-N.,-t-3NH,Cl.  This  reaction 
takes  place  whatever  solvent  is  used. 

Anilide.—CCl.SO.NFhR.  Needles.  From 
anihne  and  the  chloride,  dissolved  in  alcohol  or 
benzene,  but  not  in  ether. 

Bromide. — CCl3.SOJ3r.  From  tri-chloro- 
methane  sulphinic  acid  and  Br  (Loew,  Z.  1869, 
624).  With  alcohol  at  100°  it  gives  CCljBr  and 
SO.,. 

CHIOEO  -  METHENYL  -  AMIDO  -  NITRO- 
PHENYL-MERCAPTAN 

C,H30»N.,C1S  or  C,H3(N0„)/  ^CCl  [1:2] 
-  Xg/ 

[192°].  Needles.  Has  no  basic  properties. 
Prepiared  by  nitration  of  ehloro-methenyl-amido- 
phenyl-sulphydrate  (Hofmann,  B.  13,  10). 

CHLORO  -  METHENYL  -  AMIDO  -  PHENYL  - 

N 

MERCAPTAN  C^H.CINS  or  CJl/^  "^CCl  [1:2] 

\s/ 

[24°].  (248°).  V.D.  82-4  (obs.).  Prepared  by 
heating  phenyl-thio-carbimide  with  PCI5  (Hof- 
mann, U.  12,1126;  13,8).  Crystalline  solid.  Weak 
base.  The  CI  atom  is  very  readily  replaced.  It 
has  none  of  the  properties  of  a  mustard  oil  and 
is  incapable  of  uniting  with  amines  to  form 
thioureas. 

CHLORO-METHYL-ACETO-ACETIC  ETHER 

C,H„C103.  (180°).  S.G.  1-093.  Formed,  to- 
gether with  the  di-chloro-ether,  by  treating 
methyl-aceto-acetic  ether  with  PCl^  (Isbert,  A. 
234,  188).  With  NaOEt  (1  mol.)  it  gives 
CH2(0Et).C0.CHMe.C0.,Et  (190°-195°).  S.G. 
25  "976 ;  whence  alcoholic  KOH  gives 
EtO.CH.,.CO.CHXH,. 

Di-chloro-methyl-aceto-acetic  ether 
C;H,„CL03.  (210°-220°).  S.G.  ^  1-225.  Formed 
as  above. 

CHLORO-METHYL-AMIDO-BENZOIC  ACID 

C„H3Cl(NHMe)C0.,H  [4:2:1]  or  [6:2:1].  [178°]. 
From  the  formyl  derivative  and  alcoholic  KOH. 
Fine  white  needles.  V.  sol.  alcohol  with  a  blue 
fluorescence,  v.  si.  sol.  water. 

Formyl  derivative 
C„H3Cl(NMe.C0H)C0oH  :  [c.  202°] ;  fine  white 
plates  or  needles ;  si.  sol.  water,  ether,  and 
chloroform,  v.  sol.  hot  alcohol.  Formed,  to- 
gether with  chloro-methyl-isatin,  by  oxidation 
of  the  methylo-chloride  of  {B.  1  or  3)-chloro- 
quinoline  with  KMnOj  (La  Coste  a.  Bodewig,  B. 
18,  428). 

j;-CHLORO  -  TETRA  -  METHYL-jj-DI-AMIDO- 
TRI-PHENYL-CARBIK  OL 

C,HjCl.C(OH):(C„H,.NMe„).,.  [146°].  Colourless 
crystals.  Easily  soluble  in  benzene  and  ether. 
Formed  by  oxidation  of  the  leuco-base  the  con- 
densation-product of  dimethylaniline  and  p- 
chlorobenzaldehyde.  The  zinc  double  chloride 
is  a  bluish-green  dyestuff  (Kaeswurm,  B.  19, 
744). 

TRI-CHLORO-METHYl-p-AMIDO-PHENYL- 
ETHYL  -  ALCOHOL  Cl3C.CH(0H)C,H,.NHMe. 
[112°].  Formed  by  the  action  of  chloral  hydrate 
on  methylaniliue  (Boessneck,  B.  21, 782).  Cry."tals 
(from  alcohol). 

Reactions. — 1.  Sodium  nitrite  added  to  a  solu- 
tion in  HClAq  forms  a  nitroso-  compound 
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[118°] :  needles,  sol.  alcohol,  HOAc,  and  ether. 
2.  On  heating  with  alkalis  chloroform  is  split 
off,  and  methyl  -  amido  -  benzoic  aldehyde  is 
formed. 

Salt. — B'HCl :  thick  prisms,  v.  sol.  hot,  v. 
b1.  sol.  cold,  water. 

Tri  -  chloro  -  di  -  methyl-p-amido  -  phenyl  ethyl 
alcohol  CCl,.CH(OH).C„H,.NMe,.  [111°].  White 
plates.  Obtained  by  adding  5  pts.  of  powdered 
ZnCl._,  to  a  cooled  mixture  of  10  pts.  of  chloral 
hydrate  and  10  pts.  of  dimethylaniline,  and  al- 
lowing the  mixture  to  stand  at  about  50^  for  21 
hours;  yield  7  pts.  By  boiling  with  aqueous  or 
alcoholic  KOH  it  is  decomposed  into  chloroform 
and  di- methyl -^J-amido-benzaldchyde  [73°]. — 
B'HCl.  Sparingly  soluble  colourless  needles 
(Bcessneck,  B.  18,  ISKJ). 

;j-CHLOEO  TETRA.METHYL-jj-DI-AMIDO- 
TRI-PHENYL-MErHANE 

C,,H,,Cl.CH(C„H,.NMe,),,.  [143°].  Obtained  by 
heating  together  di-mcthyl-aniline  and  jj-chloro- 
benzaldehyde  in  presence  of  ZnCl,_,  (Kaeswurm, 

B.  19,  712).  Small  colourless  concentric  needles. 
Sol.  benzene,  alcohol  and  ether,  sparingly  in 
ligro'in,  insol.  water.  On  oxidation  it  gives  the 
carbinol  base  which  forms  colourless  crystals 
[IIG^],  easily  sol.  benzene  and  ether,  of  which  the 
zinc  double  chloride  is  a  bluish-green  dyestuff. 

Salts.— B"H,CLPtCl,:  easily  sol.  yellow 
crystalline  pp.  The  chloride  and  sulphate 
are  easily  soluble  colourless  salts. 

A'.co-Di-chloro-di-methyl-di-amido-di-phenyl- 
methane  CCl„(C,II,NMe..) ,.  From  CS(C,H,NMe.,)., 
and  BzCl  in'CS..  (Baitber,  B.  20,  3281J).  Con- 
verted by  water  into  the  ketone  CO(C, HiNMe.,),^. 

w-CHLORO-METHYL-o-AMIDO-STYRENE' 

C,  H.,(NHMe).CH:CHCl.  Formed  by  methylation 
of  chloro-amido-styrene  (Lipp,  B.  17,  2509). 
Liquid.  V.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether,  nearly  insol. 
water.  Volatile  with  steam.  Heated  with 
sodium  ethvlate  at  130°-140°  it  is  converted 

into  methyl-indole  C,Hj<  ^CH. 

\  NMe/ 

f-DI-CHLORO-METHYL-AMINE  v.  Methyl- 

AMINE. 

CHLORO-METHYL-ANILINE  C-H,C1N  i.e. 
C.HjCl.NHMe.  (210°).  Formed  by  treating 
NMe(CH0).C„H3Cl.C0..H  with  cone.  HCl  (La 
Coste  a.  Bodowig,  13.  18,  430).  Liquid.— 
B'HCl:  [164°]. 

m-Chloro-methyl-aniline  [3:1]  CsH^Cl.NHMe. 
Acetyl  derivative  C,jHjCl.NMeAc.  [93°]. 
From  wz-chloro-di-methyl  aniline  and  AcBr 
(Staodcl,  B.  19,  1918).  Tables,  v.  e.  sol.  benzene. 

jj-Chloro  -  methyl-aniline  Ni  trosamine. 
C^H^Cl.NMe.NO.  [51°].  From  ^j-chloro-di- 
methyl-aniline  and  nitrous  acid  (Koch,  B.  20, 
2459). 

o-Chloro-di-methyl-aniline  C,,H,Cl(NMe,,)[l:2]. 
(20G°).  Formed  by  heating  o-chloraniline 
hydrobromidc  (1  mol.)  with  methyl  alcohol 
(rather  more  than  2  mols.)  for  10  hours  at  145°. 
Colourless  fluid.  The  hydrochloride  forms 
hygroscopic  needles,  the  ferrocyanide  white 
crystals,  insol.  water.— B'..H,.Cl..PtCl4  (Heidlberg, 
B.  20,  149). 

wi-Chloro-di-methyl-aniline  [3:1]  C„H,Cl.NMe,,. 
(232°).  From  wt-chloro-aniline  hydrobromide  (a 
little  over  2  mols.)  and  MeOH  (1  mol.)  by  heat- 
ing for  8  hours  at  145°  (Baur  a.  Staedcl,  B.  l'"i, 


32).  AcBr  decomposes  it  in  the  cold,  displacing 
Me  by  Ac,  and  forming  C^H.ClNMeAc  (Staedel, 
B.  19,  1948).— B'HBr:  red  plates.— B'HCl  : 
slender  needles. — B'jH^PtCls :  slender  yellow 
needles. 

p-Chloro-di-methyl-anilineCsH4Cl.NMe.,[l:4]. 

[3G°].  (230°).  Prepared  by  the  action  of  CuXl,, 
upon  the  diazo-  compound  of  ■at-di-methyl-^)- 
phenylene  diamine.  Large  flat  glistening  needles. 
Sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene,  insol.  water. 
The  ferrocyanide  forms  microscopic  prisms. — 
B'.,H.,Cl„PtCl4 :  golden-yellow  prisms  (Heidlberg, 
5."  20,  151). 

Di-chloro-di-m3thyl-aniline  C.^H^Cl.NMe,. 
(234°).  From  dimethylaniline  and  CI  or  S0.,C1., 
(Krell,  B.  5,  878  ;  Wengholler,  J.p):  [2]  10,  402)1 
Liquid.— B'.,H„PtCl,;. 

Tri-chloro-di-raethyl-aniline  C,H.,Cl,NMe,. 
[32°].  (257°).  From  di-methyl-ani'line  and  CI 
(K.).— B'HCL— B'„H,PtCl,. 

CHLORO-METHYL-BENZENE    v.  Chloeo- 

TOLUEN'E. 

Chloro-di-methyl-benzene  v.  Chloro-xylene. 
Chloro-tri-methyl-benzene  v.  Culoro-mesi- 

TYLJiNE  and  CuLOKO-lf'-CUMENE. 

Chloro-tetra-methyl-benzene     v.  Chloro- 

DDEENE. 

Hexa-chlor-hexa-methyl-benzene  C|„H|.,Clu. 
[209°].  S.G.  1-009.  Probably  CJCH.Cl),. 
Formed  by  the  action  of  PCI-  upon  Cg(C"H,|)u. 
Colourless,  flattened  i5risms  ;  commences  to  sub- 
lime at  209°  ;  v.  si.  sol.  ether,  or  hot  CHCl.,.  In 
contact  with  boiling  water,  made  slightly  alka- 
line, it  very  slowly  loses  all  its  chlorine,  giving 
a  body  of  an  alcoholic  nature,  [180  ],  v.  sol. 
acids  ;  which  is  sol.  alcohol,  si.  sol.  ether,  v.  si. 
sol.  water  (Colson,  Bl.  [2]  40,  197). 

Hexa-chlor-hexa-methyl  benzene  C,.,H|..C1,  . 
[147°].  C,(CC1;,)(CH,,C1),(CR,),.  Formed'  to- 
gether with  the  preceding  symmetrical  isomeride 
by  the  action  of  PCI,  upon  C,;(CH.,),;.  Colourless 
crystals ;  sol.  CHCl^.  Boiling  water,  slightly 
alkaline,  removes  its  chlorine.  The  product  is  an 
alcohol-acid,  probably  C,(CH.,0H)3(CH3).,(C0,H) 
(Colson,  Bl.  [2]  40,  198). 

TRI  -  CHLORO  -  TRI  -  METHYL  -  CARBINYL 
CHLORIDE  11.  Tktka-chloko-isobutane. 

TRI-CHLORO-DI-METHYL  CARBONATE 
C0(0Me)(0CCl,).  (91°)  at  42  mm.  Formed  by  act- 
ing on  methyl  alcohol  with  ClC0.,CCl3  (Hentschel, 
J-.pc.  [2]  30,  314). 

Hexa-cliloro-di-methyI-carbonateCO(OCCl.,)2. 
[79°].  Distils  undecomposed.  Colourless  crystals. 
Prepared  by  the  action  of  CI  on  methyl  carbonate 
(Counclcr,  '/;.  13,  1(;98). 

CHLORO  -  METHYL -pRciido  -  CARBO-STYRIL 

V.  ChL(iKO-(1XY-JIETIIYL-QDIN'iiLI\E. 

a-CHLORO-a-METHYL    CROTONIC  ACID 

CH,.CCl:CiMe.C0,H.  [09-5°].  Solidifies  at  05°. 
(210°).  From  methyl-aceto-acetic  ether  and  PClj 
(Isbert,  A.  234, 188).  Laminre  (from  hot  water). 

Salts . — MgA'.  2aq. — Zn A'  1  |aq. 

Reactions. — 1.  NaOEt  forms  the  ethyl  deri- 
vative of /3-oxy-a-niethyl-crotonic  acid. — 2.  Cone. 
KOH.\q  forms  methyl  ethyl  ketone  and  CO. : 
chloro-butylene  is  not  formed  as  Demar<,'ay 
asserts. 

Ethyl  ether  Btk'.  (173°). 
PER-CHLORO  -  TRI  -  METHYL  -  CYANIDINE 

V.  raranitrilc  o/ Titi-cnLoito-ACETic  acid 
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CHLORO-TRIMETIIYLENE  GLYCOL. 


CHIORO-TRIMETHYLENE     GLYCOL  r. 

Gltcekin  (3)-chlorhydkin. 

CHLORO-METHYL  ETHER  v.  Chloro-di- 

JIETHTL  OXIDE. 

CH  LORO  -  METHYL  -  ETHYL  -  GLYOXALINE 

C,H„C1N.,.  Chloro-oxal-ethijline.  (218°).  S.G.  i5 
l  'U2.  From  either  di-ethyl-oxamide  by  PCl-(Wal- 
lach,  A.  184, 37 ;  214,  261).  Symmetrical  di-ethyl- 
oxamide  gives  a  good  yield,  the  unsymmetrical 
a  bad  yield.  CONEtH.CONEtH  gives,  doubt- 
less, NEt:CCI.CCl:NEt  as  intermediate  product. 
CONEto.CONH,  should  give  CCLNEto.CN  as  in- 
termediate product,  but  this  then  changes  to 
CClNEt.CClNEt  by intra-molecular  change.  This 
view  is  supported  by  the  production  of  chloro- 
cxal-ethyline  by  the  action  of  PCI5  on  di-ethyl- 
cxamo-nitrile,  NEt,.CO.CN. 

Fropcrties.-  Liquid,  with  narcotic  odour,  v. 
e.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  ligroin,  and  CHCl.,.  Changed 
ly  frequent  distillation  into  an  isomeric  modifi- 
cation (220°-224°),  insol.  ligroin.  Water  at 
290°  decomposes  it,  giving  NH,  and  NH,Et. 

Reactions. — 1.  Br  in  CS,  or  CHCI3  forms 
B'HBr,  C,H,BrClN.£r.HBr  [il3  ],  forming  red 
needles,  and  C„H„BrCrN  Br,  [133°].  Both  bodies 
are  unstable,  and  give,  when  boiled  with  water, 
chloro-bromo-oxal-ethyline.—  2.  KMaO^  gives 
oxalic  acid.— 3.  Dilute  H.SO^  at  240°  forms  NH., 
and  NEtH,.  — 4.  Cono.'H.SO^  at  220°  gives 
acetic  acid.  —  5.  Distilled  over  lime  it  forms 
para-oxal-methyline. — 6.  Na  added  to  its  solu- 
tion in  light  petroleum  forms  di-oxal-ethyline, 
C;,H,sN,.— 7.  P  and  HI  at  170°  reduces  it  to 
cxal-ethyline. 

Salts .— B'.,H.,PtCl4.— B'HI  aq.— B'.,H.,ZnCl ,. 
B  HBr.  -^B'HCl  aq.— B'HgCl.,.— B'4HgCl.,.—  B'L, 
[110°].— B'AgNOj.— B'H.,C.,0,. 

Methylo-iodide  B'Mel:  [205°];  needles 
(from  alcohol). 

CHLORO  METHYL-TRT-ETHYL-PHOSPHO- 
NIUM  CHLORIDE  CH.Cl.PEt.Cl.  From  methyl- 
ene chloride  and  PEt;,  (Hofmann,  Pr.  11,  290); 
CH.^(PEt.,Cl)2  being  formed  at  the  same  time. 
Formed  also  by  the  action  of  water  on  the  com- 
pound of  PEt,  and  CCl^.— (CH,Cl.PEt,Cl),PtCl,. 
Slightly  soluble  noodles. 

CHLORO-METHYL-GLYOXALINECjH.ClN,. 
Chloro-oxalmethijline.  (205°).  V.D.  4-1  (obs.). 
S.G.  iS  1-247. 

Preparation.  —  Pure  di  -  methyl  -  oxamide 
(10  pts.)  is  mixed  with  PCI3  (33  pts.)  in  the 
cold.  On  warming  HCl  is  evolved.  The  pro- 
duct is  distilled  under  diminished  pressure,  and 
afterwards  with  steam,  and  is  finally  extracted 
by  shaking  with  GHCI3  (Wallach,  B.  14,  422  ; 
A.  214,  308). 

Properties. — Liquid ;  reduced  by  HI  to  methyl- 
glyoxaline. 

Salts. — B'HI :  needles,  sol.  water  and  alco- 
hol.-B'.JI..PtCl,. 

CHLOR'O-METHYL-GLYOXIM  v.  Ghloro- 

ISO-NITROSO-ACETONE  OXIM. 

DI-CHLORO-ME IHYL-INDOLE 

C„H,<;^<^^^^^^CC1.    [59°].  Long  needles.  In- 
sol. alkalis.    Formed  by  methylation  of  chloro- 
oxindole-chloride  (Baeyer,  B.  15,  786). 
CHL0RO-METHYL-(PSEUD0)-ISATIN 

C„H,Cl<^°jg>CO.  [191°].  Long  fine  red 
needles.    Sublimable.    Formed,  together  with 


the  formyl  derivative  of  chloro-methyl-amido- 
benzoic  acid,  by  oxidation  of  the  methylo-chloride 
of  [B.  lor3)-chloro-quinoline  with  KMnO^  (La 
Coste  a.  Bodewig,  B.  18,  429). 

TETRA  -  CHLORO  -  DI  -  METHYL  -  DI  -  KE  - 
TONE  (?)  CHC1.,.C0.C0.CHC1.,.  [84°].  (202°). 
A  product  of  the  action  of  KCIO3  and  HCl  on 
chloranilic  acid  (Levy  a.  Jedlicka,  3.  21,  318). 
Large  yellow  tables  (from  ether).  Pungent;  sol. 
water.    Forms  a  p  h  e  n  y  1  -  h  y  d  r  a  z  i  d  e  [186°]. 

PER-CHLORO-METHYL-MERCAPTAN 
CC1,,.SC1  (?).  Tri-chloro-methijl-sulphur  cliloride. 
Thiocarboiiyl  tetrachloride.   (149°  uncor.).  S.G. 
1-722  at  0°  ;  1-7049  at  11°  ;  1-6953  at  17^-°. 

Formation. — 1.  From  methyl  sulphocyanide 
and  dry  chlorine ;  the  yield  is  83  p.c.  of  the 
sulphocyanide  (James,  C.  J.  51,  272). — 2.  From 
CS.,  and  chlorine  (Eathke,  .4. 167, 180).— 3.  From 
CSCL,  and  CI,. 

Preparation. — By  passing  chlorine  (5  mols.) 
into  cooled  dry  CS,  (1  mol.)  containing  a  trace 
of  iodine ;  the  product  is  freed  from  chloride  of 
sulphur  by  treatment  with  water  and  distillation 
with  steam,  and  is  then  fractionated  in  vacuo. 

Properties. — Yellow  oil,  of  very  unpleasant 
strong  smell.  By  long  heating  to  its  boiling- 
point  it  slowly  decomposes,  probably  into  CCl^ 
and  S. 

Reactions. — 1.  By  treatment  with  chlorine  in 
presence  of  iodine  it  yields  CClj  and  S,CL. — 
2.  Alcohol  forms  an  oil,  possibly  CS3CI3,  and 
crystals  of  C,H„0,  (126=).— 3.  Water  at  160° 
splits  it  up  into  CO,,  HCl,  and  S.  Alkalis  act  in 
the  same  way. —4.  By  heating  with  sulphur  at 
160°-160°  it  yields  CS„  CC1„  CSC1„  per-chloro- 
methyl  tri-sulphide  (CClJ^Sa  and  per-chloro- 
methyl  di-sulphide  (CC1.|),S, ;  but  the  latter  ap- 
pears to  be  the  primary  product :  2CC1.,.SC1  -!-  S„ 
=  (CCl3),S2  +  S,C1,.  Per-chloro-methyl-di-sul- 
phide  is  also  formed  by  heating  per-chloro- 
methyl  mercaptan  with  silver -powder,  thus  : 
2CCI3.SCI  +  Ag.,  =  (CC1,).,S.,  +  2AgCl  (Klason,  B. 
20,  2376).— 5.  i5y  SnCl.  it  is  reduced  to  CSCl.,.— 

6.  HNO3  (S.G.  1-2)  oxidises  it  to  CCl3.SO.Ci.— 

7.  K.SOj  gives  C(SH)(S03K:)3.  — 8.  Aniline 
(2  mols.)  forms  CClj.S.NHPh  ;  an  unstable  oil 
converted  by  excess  of  aniline  into  di-amid-di- 
phenyl  sulphide,  di-phenyl-thio-urea,  and  tri- 
phenyl-guanidine ;  and  converted  by  alcoholic 
KOH  into  CCL.S.NPh  (?)  [140°]  (Rathke,  A.  167, 
211;  i?.19,  395). — 9.  The  analogous  compound 
CCl3.S.NHC,Hj(CH3)  is  formed  by  adding 
(2  mols.  of)  jj-toluidine  to  its  ethereal  solution. 
This  tody  is  crystalline,  and  by  boiling  with 
alcohol  it  is  decomposed  into  ^J-toluidine,  CO, 
and  H,S ;  alcoholic  KOH  splits  oft  HCl,  giving  a 
body  [i38°],  which  probably  has  the  constitution 
CCl.,.S.N.C,HjMe  (Rathke,  B.  19,  395). 

I  I 

HEX  A-CHLORO-MET  RYL-MET  HYLENE  DI- 
KETONE  (CCL,.CO),.CH, ;  (258^).  (c.  192°)  at 
20  mm.  Is  the  final  substitution  product  ob- 
tained by  the  prolonged  action  of  chlorine  upon 
acetyl-acetone  at  120°-130°,  and  in  direct  sun- 
light. Colourless  liquid,  decomposes  when  dis- 
tilled under  ordinary  pressure.  Treated  with 
NaOH  (1  mol.)  it  gives  tri-chlor-acetone  and 
sodium  tri-chlor-acetate  (Combes,  A.  Ch.  [6]  12, 
238). 

a,-CHLORO  -  (S)  -  METHYL  -  NAPHTHALENE 

C,„H..CH,C1.    [47°].    (168'  at  20  mm.).  White 


OHLORO-METHYL-QUINOLINE. 
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glistening  plates.  Formed  by  passing  chlorine 
into  (/3)-methyl-naphthalene  heated  to  about 
250°  (Schulze,  B.  17,  1529). 

CHLORO-DI-METHYL  OXIDE  CH^CIO  i.e. 
CH.,C1.0.CH3.  (60°).  From  di-methyl  oxide  and 
CI  in  daylight  (Friedel,  Bl.  [2]  24,  161 ;  28, 171 ; 
G.  B.  84,  247 ;  Kleber,  A.  246,  97).  Decomposed 
by  water  into  HCl,  MeOH,  and  formic  paralde- 
hyde (trioxymethylene).  Ammonia  forms  hexa- 
methyleneamine.  KOAc  gives  CHj.O.CHj.OAc 
(118°) ;  which  is  decomposed  by  water. 

Di-chloro-di-methyl  oxide  (CH.,C1),0.  (105°). 
V.D.  3-9  (calc.  4-0).  S.G.  -2  1-318'.  From  Me.,0 
and  01  in  daylight  (Eegnault,  A.  34,  31 ;  A.  Ch. 
[2]  71,  396).  Decomposed  by  boiling  water  into 
HCl,  formic  acid,  and  formic  paraldehyde  (But- 
lerow,  2.  1805,  618). 

Tetra-chloro-di-methyl  oxide  (CHC1.,)„0. 
(130°).  V.D.  6-4  (calc.  6-5).  S.G.  -2  1-606. 
From  Me„0  and  CI  (Regnault,  A.  Ch.  [2]  71, 
396). 

Hexa-chloro-di-methyl  oxide  (CCl3).,0. 
(100°).  S.G.  1-597.  From  Me„0  and  CI  in  sun- 
shine (Regnault).  Decomposed  on  vaporisation, 
the  V.D.  being  only  4-67. 

Tri  -  CHLORO  -  METHYL  -  PARACONIC  ACID 
V.  Tri-chloro-oxt-ethyl-succinic  acid. 

DI  -CHLORO-DI-METHYL  -p  -  PHENYLENE- 
DIAMINE  C,,H,Cl,(NMe,)(NH,)  [5  :  2  :  4 :  IJ. 
Formed,  together  with  di-methyl-j;3-phenylene 
diamine  and  di-chloro-jj-phenylene-diamine  by 
boiling  nitroso-di-methyl-aniline  with  HCl  (1-2 
S.G.).  By  K2Cr,0,  and  K.SO^  it  is  oxidised  to 
di-chloro-quinone  [159°].  By  treatment  with 
Fe.,Cle  in  presence  of  H.,S  and  ZnCl.,  it  yields  di- 
chloro-methylene  blue  (Mohlau,  B.  19,  2010). 

CHLORO-METHYL  ISOPROPYL  KETONE 
C,H,,C10  i.e.  CH,Cl.CO.Pr.  (c.  120°).  From  pe- 
troleum pentane  (?)  or  inactive  amyl  chloride  by 
treatment  with  CrO.^CL,  followed  by  water  (Etard, 
C.  E.  84, 127).  Insol.  water  and  aqueous  KOH  ; 
reduces  ammoniacal  AgNOj.  Does  not  combine 
with  NaHSO.,. 

TRI-CHLORO-METHYL-PTJRIN 

N.CCl.C.N  s. 
C,(CH3)Cl3N,  i.c.  I         II        "^CCl  (?)  [174°]. 
COhN.C.NMe/ 

Small  colourless  crystals.  Insol.  alkalis. 
Formed  by  heating  di-chloro-oxy-methyl-purin 
with  PCI5  and  POCL,  at  160°  for  eight  hours. 
Heated  with  alcoholic  NaOH  it  yields  chloro-di- 
ethoxy-methyl-purin,  which  by  HCl  at  130°  is 
converted  into  methyl-uric  acid  (Fischer,  B.  17, 
331,  1787). 

CHLORO-a-METHYL-PYRIDINE  C.HsClN. 

Chloyo-(a)-incoUnc.  [21°].  (165°  uncor.).  S.G. 
—  1-146.  Formed  by  reducing  the  mixture  of 
penta-  and  hexa-chloro-  picolines  obtained  by 
heating  comenamic  acid  with  PCI5.  The  mixture 
is  heated  at  210°  with  a  solution  of  HI  in 
glacial  acetic  acid  (Ost,  J.pr.  [2]  27,  278). 

Properties. — Colourless  prisms.  Smells  like 
pyridine.  Nearly  insoluble  in  water,  insoluble 
in  potash,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

Salts.— B',HC1.  Prisms.— {B',HC1  J., PtClj. 
Needles  or  prisms. 

CMoro -methyl -pyridine  C^H^CIN.  (160°- 
170°).  From  potassium  methyl-pyrrol  and 
CHCl,,  (Ciamician  a.  Dennstedt,  B.  14,  1162).— 
B'.,H.,PtCl,. 
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'  Hexa-chloro-methyl-pyridine  C,,HC1.,N(CC1.,). 
[60°].  The  chief  product  of  the  action  of  PCI5 
(7  mols.)  on  comenamic  (di-oxy-pyridine  car- 
boxylic)  acid  at  290°  (Ost,  J.pr.  [2]  27,  277). 
May  be  distilled  with  steam. 

Properties. — Large  oblique  prisms,  or  plates 
(from  alcohol).    Insol.  water,  acids  and  bases. 

Chloro-di-methyl-pyridine 
MeC  =  N-CMe 

I  II     .  Chloro-lutidine.  (178°).  S.G. 

HC:CC1  .  CH 
1-105  at  17°.  Formed  by  heating  oxy-di-methyl- 
pyridine  (leitidone)  with  PCI5  at  140°  ;  the  yield 
is  50  p.c.    Colourless  oil.    SI.  sol.  water. 

Salts. — The  hydrochloride  forms  slender 
needles. — B'.,Hi,Cl„PtCl, :  orange  crystalline  pp. 
— '<B',H.,Cl2HgCl,,':  [155°],  sL  sol.  water.  Chloro- 
di-methyl-pyridine  suspended  in  water  gives 
characteristic  pps.  with  picric  acid  K.,Cr.,0;, 
CuSOj,  and  AgN03  (Conrad  a.  Epstein,  'B.  '20, 
104). 

Tri  •  chloro  - di  -  methyl  -  pyridine  C^H^Cl^N. 
Formed  by  chlorinating  (i8)-lutidine  in  presence 
of  iodine  (Greville  Williams,  C.  N.  44,  308).— 
B',H,PtCl,,. 

CHLORO-DIMETHYL-PYRIDINECARBOXY- 
LIC  ACID 

MeC  =  N-CMe 

I  II  .  Chloro-lutidinc-di-car- 

HO,C.C  =  CC1.C.C0,,H 

boxylic  acid.  [c.  224°].  Formed  by  the  action 
of  PCI-  upon  oxy-di-methyl-pyridine-di-carboxy- 
lic  acid  (lutidone-di-carboxylic  acid)  at  140°. 
White  prisms.  Sol.  hot  water  (Conrad  a.  Ep- 
stein, B.  20,  164). 

Penta-chloro-tri-methyl-pyridine  di-carboxy- 
lic  ether.  Di-chloride.  [150°].  From  hydro- 
tri-methyl-pyridine  di-carboxylic  ether  by  chlori- 
nation  (Hantzsch,  A.  215,  19).  Woolly  needles 
(from  alcohol). 

(Pt/.  3)-CHL0R0-(P?/.  1)-METHYL-QT7IN0- 
,CMe:CH 

LINE  C.oH^NCl  i.e.  C,B.X         |     .  [59°]. 

\  N  :CC1 

(296°  cor.).  From  {Py.  S)-oxy-(Py.  l)-methyl- 
quinoline  and  PCI5  (Knorr,  A.  236,  97).  Mass  of 
slender  needles  (from  dilute  alcohol)  ;  v.  sl.  sol. 
water,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether ;  volatile  with 
steam. — B'^HoPtCl^  2aq.  Reduced  by  HI  to 
{Py.  l)-methyl-quinoline.  Water  at  160°  has  no 
action  :  at  200°  it  converts  it  into  oxy-methyl- 
quinoline. 

{Py.  2)-Ch.\oio-{Py,  l)-methyI-quinoline 

/CMe:CCl 

C.H.MeClN  i.e.  C^B./^        \    .    [54°].  From 
\N  :  CH 

skatole,  chloroform,  and  alcoholic  NaOH  (Mag- 
nanimi,  G.  17,  252).  Delicate  needles.  Its 
picric  acid  compound  melts  at  208°,  and 
its  aurochloride  at  164°. 

Chloro-methyl-quinoline  CyHsMeClN  i.e. 
.CH:CC1 

C,Hj<       I     (?).    [71°].  Frommethyl-ketole, 

\  N:CMe 
chloroform,  and  alcoholic  NaOH,  thus  : 
CsH,MeN -f  2NaOH -f  CHCI3 
=  CgHjMeClN  +  2NaCl  -f-  2H„0 
(Magnanimi,  G.  17,  249).    White  needles,  insol. 
water,  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  The  picric  acid 
compound  forms  pale  yellow  needles  [223°]. 
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(Py.  1)-Chloro-(P2/.  3)-methyl-quinoline 

/CChCH 

C,H,MeClN  i.e.  C,h/       i       .  {y)-Chloro- 
\  N:CMe 

quinaldine.  [43°].  (270°).  From  PCI5  and  oxy- 
methyl-quinoline,  the  product  of  condensation  of 
aceto-acetic  ether  with  aniline  (Conrad  a.  Lim- 
pach,  B.  20,  944).  Water  at  220°  gives  oxy- 
methyl-quinoline.  HI  in  HOAc  at  260°  gives 
methyl-quinoline.  The  picric  acid  com- 
pound melts  at  178°.— B'.,H,PtClj.— B'HBr. 
(B.  4)-Chloro-(i?.  1) -methyl-quinoline 

CH:CMe.C.CH:CH 
CsHjMeClN    i.e.     |  II        I   •  [49°]- 

CH:CC1.C.N:CH 
From  (6,  3,  l)-chloro-7»-toluidine,  nitro-benzene, 
glycerin,  and  H.,SOj  (Gattermann  a.  Kaiser,  B. 
18,  2603).  Needles  ;  v.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and 
benzene.  HI  in  HOAc  converts  it  at  250°  into 
{B.  l)-methyl-quinoline.  The  picric  acid 
compound  melts  at  172°.— B'HCl.HgCl^.— 
B',,H,PtCl,,. 

{Pi/.  3)-Chloro-(P2/.  2,3)-di-inethyl-quinoline 

,CMe:CMe 

C,H,<  I       .  [131°].  From  oxy-di-methyl- 

\N  =  CCl 

quinoline  and  PCI5  (Knorr,  A.  245, 360).  Crystals 
(from  alcohol).  Water  at  200°  forms  again  the 
di-methyl-carbostyril.  —  B'nHjPtClg  4aq. 

(Py.  l)-Chloro-(P2/.  3;  B.  2-4)-tri-inethyl- 
quinoline  CgHjNClMej.  o-p-Di-mcthyl-y-chloro- 
quinaldinc.  [114°].  (298°).  Formed  by  the 
action  of  PCI5  in  presence  of  POCLj  on  (Py.  1:3 ; 
i3.2:4)-Oxy-tri-methyl-quinoline  (Conrad  a.Lim- 
pach,  B.  21,  527).  Flat  prisms  (from  ether). 
Sublimes  easily.  Almost  inBol.vi'ater,  v.  sol.  dilute 
acids,  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene.  On  heating 
with  aniline  the  chlorine  is  replaced  by  NHPh. — 
(B'HCl),PtCl4 :  Needles ;  v.  si.  sol.  hot  water. 

Di-chloro-(P2/.  3)-methyl-quinoline 
.CH:CH 

CeHjCl,^^     ■  I     .  Di-chloro-qxdnaldinc.  [46°]. 
\  N:CMe 

(300°).  Obtained  by  heating  di-chloro-o-amido- 
benzaldehyde  with  sodium  acetate  and  aqueous 
NaOH  (Gnehm,  B.  17,  755). 

Di-chloro-(ij.  l)-inethyl-quinoline 
CgH.NMeClj.  [275°].  Formed  by  dissolving 
(B.  l)-methyl-quinoline  in  boric  acid  and  treating 
this  with  a  solution  of  bleaching  powder  (Ein- 
horn  a.  Lauch,  A.  243,  361).  Needles  (from  acetic 
ether). 

{Py.  1:2 : 3)  -Tri-chloro-  {B.  4)  -methyl-quinoline 

.CChCCl 

CjH3(CH3)<^       I    .  Tri-chloro-iolugiiinoline. 
\n  :  CCl 

[112°].  Formed  by  heating  (Py.  2:3:l)-di-chloro- 
oxy-(P.  4)-methyl-quinoline  with  PClr,  at  125°. 
Long  colourless  needles.  Very  volatile  with 
steam.  Peculiar  smell  (Kiigheimer  a.  Hoffmann, 
B.  18,  2985). 

(P2/.l:2:3)-Tri-cliloro-(B.2)-methyl-quinoline 
XChCCl 

CgH3(CH3)<^       I    .  Tri-chlo7-o-toluqiLinoline. 
\N  :  CCl 

[134°].  Formation.— 1.  By  the  action  of  PCI5 
upon  malon-phenyl-amic  acid.  —  2.  The  acid 
malonate  of  ^-toluidine  (5  g.)  is  covered  with 
benzene  (50  g.)  and  PCI5  (25  g.)  slowly  added  ; 
after  standing  for  some  time  the  reaction  is 
completed  by  heating  to  boiling. 


Properties. — Long  colourless  needles.  Sol. 
alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  &c.,  insol.  water.  Vola- 
tile with  steam.  Peculiar  smell.  Weak  base 
(Riigheimer  a.  Hoffmann,  B.  17,  740 ;  18,  2975, 
2979). 

{Py.  2:4:1)  -  DI  -  CHLORO  -  METHYL  -  ISO  - 

/CMe  =  CCl 

QUINOLINE  C,H,<  |    .  [102°].  Formed 

\CC1  =N 

by  the  action  of  POCI3  upon   the  imide  of 
phenyl  -  methyl  -  acetic  -  o  -  carboxylic  acid 
.CHMe.CO 

I    .    Long  flat  needles  (Gabriel, 
\C0  -  NH 
B.  20,  2504). 

DI-CHLORO-DI-METHYL-SUCCINIC  ACIB 
C^HgCLO,  i.e.  CO^H.CClMe.CClMe.COoH.  Bi- 
chloro-adipic  acid.  [185°].  Formed,  together 
with  pyrocinchonic  acid,  by  the  action  of  '  mo- 
lecular '  silver  upon  «-di-chloro-propionic  acid 
in  benzene  solution  (Otto  a.  Beckurts,  B.  18, 
847).  Small  crystals.  Sublimable.  V.  sol. 
water  and  alcohol,  v.  si.  sol.  benzene. 

Reactions. — By  further  action  of  '  molecular  ' 
silver  it  is  converted  into  pyrocinchonic  acid 
CO,,H.CMe:CMe.CO,H.  On  reduction  it  gives 
as  chief  product  di  -  methyl  -  succinic  acid 
CO2H.CHMe.CHMe.CO2H  [194°].  By  the  ac- 
tion of  alcoholic  KOH,  or  by  heating  the  silver 
salt  with  water,  chlorotiglic  acid  C^H^C^COoH) 
is  formed  of  melting-point  [69°]. 

Salt  s. — A"Na2 :  plates. — A"K2  2aq  :  plates. 
— A"Ag, :  white  crystalline  pp. 

PER-CHLORO-METHYL-DI-SULPHIDE 
(0013)282.  (135°  in  vaciio).  Obtained  by  the 
action  of  silver-powder  upon  per-chloro-methyl- 
mercaptan  :  2  CCI3.SCI  +  Ag,  =  (0013)28.  +  2  AgCl. 
Also  formed  by  heating  per-chloro-methyl-mer- 
captan  with  sulphur.  Thick  yellowish  oil,  of 
slight  turpentine^Uke  smell.  By  distillation 
at  the  ordinary  pressure  it  decomposes  into 
CCI3.SCI,  CSCL,  and  other  products.  By  heating 
with  sulphur  at  about  170°  it  yields  per-chloro- 
methyl  tri-sulphide  (0013)083  (Klason,  B.  20, 
2379). 

Per  -  chloro  -  methyl  -  tri  -  sulphide  (0013)283. 
[57°].  (190°  in  vactw).  Formed  by  heating 
per-chloro-methyl  di-sulphide  with  sulphur  at 
170°  (Klason,  B.  20,  2380)  ;  or  by  passing  chlo- 
rine into  C82  containing  iodine  (Rathke,  A.  167, 
209).  Flat  prisms v.  e.  sol.  ether,  CS.,,  and 
warm  alcohol.  On  distillation  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  it  decomposes  into  CCI3.8CI,  CSCL,, 
8,  and  other  products. 

TRI  -  CHLORO  -  METHYL-SULPHUR  -  CHLO- 
RIDE V.  PeE-CHLOEO-METHYL-MEBOAPTA-N. 

CHLORO-METHYL-UREA. 

Acetyl  derivative  C^HjCLNjO,  i.e. 
CH2CI.NH.CO.NH.CO.CH2CI.  [180°].  '  From 
chloro-acetamide,  Br,  and  aqueous  KOH  (Hof- 
mann,  B.  18,  2735).  Decomposed  by  acids  and 
alkalis  into  formic  aldehyde  and  chloro-acetic 
acid. 

CHLORO-MUCONIC  ACID  v.  Mdconic  acid. 
((^)-CHLORO-NAPHTHALENE    C,„H,01  i.e. 
.0C1:0H 

CJIX         I    .  (251°)  (F.  a.  S.) ;  (263°)  (Atter- 
\CH:CH 

berg,  Bl.  [2]  28,  509).    S.G.  ^  1-20  (C). 

i  ormation. — 1.  By  heating  (a)-diazonaphthal- 
ene  with  a  large  excess  of  HCl ;  the  yield  is 
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38  p.c.  of  the  theoretical  (Gasiorowski  a.  Wayss, 
B.  18, 1939).— 2.  By  boiling  naphthalene  dichlor- 
ide  CioHgCU  with  alcoholic  KOH  (Laurent,  ^.8, 
13;  Faust  a".  Saame,  A.  160,68;  ^.[2]  5,  705).— 

3.  By  the  action  of  PClj  on  (a)-nitro-naphthalene 
(De  Koninck  a.  Marquart,  B.  6,  11)  or  on  naph- 
thalene (a)-sulphonic  acid  (Carius,  A.  114,  14.5). 

4.  From  (a)-nitro-naphthalene  and  CI  (Atter- 
berg,  B.  9,  317,  927). 

Preparation. — By  chlorinating  naphthalene, 
washing  with  alcoholic  potash  and  fraction- 
ating (lloux,  Bl.  [2]  45,  515). 

Properties. —Liqwl,  not  solid  at  — 17°. 
In  CSo  solution  it  is  not  much  acted  upon  by 
A1._,C1„,  but  if  (a)-chloro-naphthalene  is  warmed 
with  20 p.c.  of  its  weight  of  ALCl,,,  some  naphthal- 
ene and  tarry  matters  are  produced  together  with 
the  (S)-  compound.  In  this  reaction,  therefore, 
it  behaves  in  a  similar  manner  to  (a)-bromo- 
naphtliatene.  Picric  acid  compound  [137°]. 

/CH:CC1 

(;8)-ChIoro-naphihalene  CJl/       \  [57°]. 

\CH:CH 

(252°) ;  (265°  cor.).    S.G.     1266  (R.). 

Formatio7i. — 1.  By  heating  (0)-diazonaph- 
thalene  with  a  large  excess  of  HCl ;  the  yield  is 
45  p.c.  of  the  theoretical  (Gasiorowski  a.  Wayss, 
B.  18,  1940  ;  c/.  Liebermann  a.  Palm,  A.  183, 
270).— 2.  By  the  action  of  PCI5  on  ((8)-naphthol 
oron  naphthalene  (S)-sulphonic  acid  (Rimarenko, 
B.  9,  663;  Cl^ve,  Bl.  [2]  25,  257).— 3.  From 
Hg(C,„H,)2  and  S0C1,_,  (Heumann  a.  Kochlin,  B. 
16,  1627). — 4.  By  intra-molecular  change  from 
(a)-chloro-naplithalene  (g.  v.). 

(l:2)-Di-chloro-naphthalene  C|„H„C1,^  [1:2] 
[35°].  Formed  by  dropping  a  sohitiou  of  potas- 
sium nitrite  (4  g.)  in  water  (20  c.c.)  into  a  boiling 
solution  of  (a)-chloro-((8)-naphthylamine  hydro- 
cliloride  (10  g.)  and  cuprous  chloride  (5  g.)  in 
hydrochloric  acid;  yield — 4  Also  from  (a)- 
ehloro-(/8)-naphthol  and  PCl^  and  from  chloro- 
(a)  naphthylamine  (obtained  by  reduction  of  di- 
chloro-a-naphthylamine)  by  replacing  NH._,  by 
CI.  Monosymmetric  tables,  a:ii:c  =  1'5196:1:  ?, 
e  =  76°46'  (Clive,  B.  20,  1991).  On  nitration 
it  yields  di-chloro-di-nitro-naphthalene  [170°]. 
CrOj  forms  di-chloro-naphthociuinone  [181°]. 

(t?)-  or  (1,  3')-Di-chloro-naphthalene  C|„H,,C1.,. 
[48°].  From  naphthalene  (/8)-sulphonic  acid  by 
nitration  and  treatment  of  the  resulting  (3)- 
nitro-naphthalene  (3-)-sulphonic  acid  with  PCI. 
(Cl^ve,  Bl.  [2]  29,  499).  Also  from  (/3).naphthyl- 
amine  (7)-sulphonic  acid  by  exchanging  NH.^ 
for  CI  and  treating  the  product  with  PCI,  (Fors- 
ling,  B.  20,  2105).  Also  from  ('  P  ')-naphthalene- 
di-sulphonic  acid  and  PCl^  (Armstrong  a.Wynne) ; 
and  synthetically  from  Dj-chloro-phenyl-isocro- 
tonic  acid  (Erdmann  a.  Kirchholf).  Oxidation 
by  HNO3  gives  chloro-phthalic  and  nitro-phtha- 
lic  acids. 

(tf)  or  (l:3)-Di-chloro-naphtlialene 

*^"-^KcH-ca/*-  u"°oi"-]-    (286°  uncor.). 

Formation. — 1.  From  (S)-nitro-naphthalene 
(e)-sulphonic  acid  and  PCl^  (Cliive,  Bl.  [2]  29, 
415).  —  2.  From  di-chloro-(a)-naphthylaminc 
[82°]  by  the  diazo-  reaction. 

Properties. — Flat  glistening  plates,  or  slender 
white  needles;  may  be  sublimed.  By  HNO,  itis 
oxidised  to  phthahc  acid  (ClSve,  B.  20,  449). 
The  so-called  '  a  '-di-chloro-naphthalene  [38°]  is 


a  mixture  of  the  0  and  '  0  '-  isomerides.  It  gives 
a  sulphochloride  [148°]. 

Di-chloro-naphthalene  C,„H„CL  [1:2'].  [64°]. 

Formation. — 1.  From  yS-chloro-naphthalene 
sulphonic  acid  and  PCI5  (Arnell,  Bl.  [2]  45, 184  ; 
Armstrong  a.  Wynne,  C.  J.  Proc.  4,  106). — 
2.  From  (;8) -naphthol- (' a ')- sulphonic  acid 
(Bayer's  acid)  by  heating  with  PCI5  (Claus  a. 
Volz,  B.  18,3157).— 3.  From  (/3)-naphthylamine- 
('  a  ')-sulphonic  acid  (Badische  acid)  (Forsling).  — 
4.  From  chloro-/3-naphthol  [101°]  and  PC1-, 
(C.  a.  v.). — 5.  From  p-chloro-phenyl-paraconic 
acid  (Erdmann  a.  Kirchhoff,  A.  247,  379). 

It  gives  a  sulphochloride  [119°]. 

('  ^')  or  (l,4)-Di-chloro-naphthalene 
-CCh.CH 

C,„H,C1.,  i.e.  C„HX        I    .    [68°].  (287°). 
\CC1:CH 

Formation. — 1.  By  distillation  of  naphthal- 
ene tetrachloride  (Krafft  a.  Becker,  B.  9,  1089  ; 
Faust  a.  Saame,  4. 160,70). — 2.  From  naphthal- 
ene and  C1,,0  (Hermann,  A.  151,  63).— 3.  From 
(a)-chloro-naphthalene  in  CHCI^  and  CI  (Wid- 
mann,  Bn.  II,  139).— 4.  By  the  action  of  PCL,  on 
(a)-nitro-(a)-naphthol  (Atterberg,  B.  9,  1189),  on 
bromo-naphthalene  sulphonic  acid  (.John,  Bl.  [2] 
28,  516),  or  on  chloro-naphthalene  sulphonic 
acid,  obtained  from  (a)-naphthylamine-2J-sulpho- 
nic  acid  (Cleve,  Bl.  [2]  26,  242). 

Properties. — Needles  (from  alcohol).  Boiling 
dilute  HNO;,  forms  di-chloro-phthalic  acid.  CrO.j 
in  HOAc  gives  di-chloro-naphthoquinone  [174°]. 

(C)  or  Peri-Di-chloro-naphthalene  C|„H^C1,, 
CI  CI 
/\/\ 

probably  I      |      |  (Ekstrand,i3. 18,2881).  [83°]. 
\/\/ 

Formed  in  small  quantity  on  distilling  '  3  '-di- 
nitro-naphthalene  with  PCI5  (Atterberg,  B.  9, 
1732).  Formed  also  by  nitrating  (7) -di-chloro- 
naphthalene,  reducing  this  to  chloro-naphthyl- 
amine  [91°]  and  displacing  NH„  by  CI  (Atter- 
berg, B.  10,  548).  Prisms. 

(k) -Di-chloro-naphthalene  C,„H,.C1,,.  [94° 
uncor.].  Formed  by  heating  (a)-naphthol  sul- 
phonic acid  with  PCI,  (Claus  a.  Oeler,  B.  15, 
314).  On  moderate  oxidation  it  gives  (o)-naphtho- 
quinone  and  by  further  oxidation  phthalic  acid. 

(7) -Di-chloro-naphthalene  C,„H„C1,,  [1:4']? 
(Ekstrand,  B.  18,  2881).  [107°].  'Formed  by 
the  action  of  PCI,  on  (o)-nitro-naphthalene,  or, 
better,  on  (' a ')-di-nitro-naphthalene  (Atterberg, 
B.  9,  317, 1 188,  1734),  and  on  (a)-nitro-naphthal- 
ene  (a)-suiphonic  acid  (Cleve,  Bl.  [2]  24,  506). 
Also  from  (a)-naphthylamine  sulphonic  acid 
(Laurent's  naphthalidinic  acid)  by  diazotisation 
and  distillation  of  the  resulting  diazo-naphthal- 
ene  sulphonic  acid  with  PCI,  (Erdmann,  B.  20, 
3185).  Formed  synthetically  from  o-chloro- 
phenyl-paraconic  acid.  Scales.  Gives  a  nitro- 
derivative  [142°], and  a  di-nitro-derivative  [246^]. 
Oxidation  by  HNO.,  gives  chloro-nitro-phthalic 
acid.  CrO,  in  HOAc  gives  c-chloro-phthalic 
acid  [184°]  (Guareschi,  G.  17,  119). 

(5)-Di-chloro-naphlhalene  C,„H„CL.  [114°]. 
From  naphthalene-(' a ')-di-sulphonic  acid  and 
PCI,  (C16ve,  Bl.  [2]  26,  244).  Large  tables  ;  v. 
sol.  boiling  alcohol.  Dilute  HNO.,  gives  chloro- 
phthalic  acid.    It  is  perhaps  C|„H„C1.,  [2:2']. 

(i)-Di-chloio-naphthalene  C,„H^cL  [120°1. 
From  naphthalene  tetrachloride  (4  pts.)  and 
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Ag,0  (3  pts.)  at  200°  (Leeds  a.  Everhart,  Am. 
2,  211).  Formed,  in  very  small  quantity,  when 
C,„HgCIj  is  decomposed  by  alcoholic  KOH  (Wid- 
mann,  B.  15,  2162).  Very  thin  lamina;  si.  sol. 
cold  alcohol. 

(€)  or  (2, 3')  ?-Di-chloro-iiaphthalene  C,oHsCl2. 
[136°].    (285°  uncor.). 

Formation. — 1.  By  distilling  (/3)-chloro-naph- 
thalene-sulphonic  chloride  with  PCI5;  thechloro- 
naphthalene-sulphonicacid  being  obtained  either 
by  sulphonation  of  (3)-chloro-naphthalene  or  by 
the  action  of  cuprous  chloride  upon  the  diazo- 
compound  from  the  (j3)-naphthylamine  sulphonic 
acid  obtained  from  (;8)-naphthol  sulphonic  acid 
and  NH3  (Forsling,  B.  20,  81 ;  Arnell,  Bl.  [2] 
45,  184). — 2.  From  naphthalene  ('  ')-disulpho- 
nic  acid,  and  from  (;8)-naphthol  (a)-sulphonic 
acid  by  distilling  with  PCI5  (Clfive,  Bl.  [2]  25, 
244 ;  Armstrong  a.  Graham,  C.  J.  39,  142 ; 
Glaus  a.  Zimmermann,  B.  14,  1483).  Needles 
(by  sublimation)  or  large  monoclinic  tables  (from 
alcohol).  Volatile  with  steam.  Sol.  ether,  chlo- 
roform, and  benzene,  si.  sol.  alcohol.  On  oxida- 
tion it  gives  chloro-phthalic  acid  C,.H.,C1(C0,H).^ 
[4:2:1]  and  (' ^8 ')-di-ohloro-(a)-naphthoquinone 
[149°]  (Glaus  a.  Miiller,  B.  18,  3073). 

(C)-Tri-cMoro-naplitbalene  CioH^Clj.  [56°]. 
Prepared  by  heating  di-chloro-naphthalene  (^)- 
sulphonic  chloride  with  PCI5  (Widmann,  B.  12, 
962).  Fine  white  needles.  Insol.  water,  si.  sol. 
hot  alcohol,  v.  sol.  benzene. 

(e)-Tri-chloro-naphtlialene  C,(,H,Cl3.  [65°]. 
From  r)-di-chloro-naphthalene  by  nitration  and 
treatment  of  the  resulting  G|(,H.C1.^(N0.,)  with 
PCl5(G16ve,  Bl.  [2]  29,  500).  Needles,  \.  sol. 
alcohol. 

(0)-Tri-chloro-naphthalene  C|„H,Cl3.  [76°]. 
From  nitro-naphthalene  ('  a  ')-di-sulphonic  acid 
and  PCI5  at  225°  (A16n,  B71.  II,  140).  Small 
needles  (from  HOAc).  V.  sol.  alcohol,  m.  sol. 
boiling  HOAc. 

('a')-Tri-cMoro-naphthalene  CioH^Cl^.  [82°]. 

Formation. — 1.  By  the  action  of  alcoholic 
KOH  upon  (a)-chloro-naphthalene-tetra-chloride 
(Faust  a.  Saame,  A.  160,  71). — 2.  By  heating 
(a)-naphthol-di-sulphonic  chloride  with  PGI5 
(3  mols.)  at  170°-180°  (Glaus  a.  Mielcke,  B.  19, 
1182). 

Properties. — Colourless  needles.  V.  sol. 
chloroform,  ether,  and  hot  alcohol.  HNO3  at 
200°  gives  tri-chloro-nitro-phthalic  acid  (Wid- 
mann, Bl.  [2]  28,  511). 

/CChGGl 

('  /3  ')-Tri-cMoro-naphthalene  C,Hi<;  | 

\gH:CG1 

[90°  uncor.].    (above  360°). 

Formation. — 1.  By  heating  di-chloro-(a)- 
naphthol  [101°],  or  sodium  (a)-naphthol  (;8)-sul- 
phonatewithPGl.at  130°-140°  (Glaus  a.  Knyrim, 
B.  18,  2926). — 2.  By  chlorinating  (a) -nitro-naph- 
thalene (Atterberg,  B.  9,  926). 

Properties. — Needles  (from  alcohol).  Maybe 
sublimed.    Insol.  water,  v.  sol.  other  solvents. 

Tii-cMoro-naphthalene  C.oH^Gl,.  [90°]. 
Formed  together  with  di-chloro-(/3)-naphthol 
[125°],  by  heating  sodium  (;8)-naphthol  (j8)-di- 
sulphonate  with  5  mols.  of  PGI5  at  210°. 

Properties. — Fine  white  needles.  Subli- 
mable.  V.  sol.  ether,  benzene,  etc.,  and  hot 
alcohol,  si.  sol.  cold  alcohol.  Heated  with  nitric 
acid  (S.G.  1-16),  at  210^  it  yields  a  syrupy  di- 


I  chloro-phthalic  acid.  By  CrOj  it  is  oxidised  to 
the  same  di-chloro-phthalic  acid,  together  with 
a  tri-chloro- (a) -naphthoquinone  which  gives  an 
anilide  CioH3Cl2(NHPh)0.,  which  melts  at  [228°]. 
Hence  it  appears  to  be  different  from  the  tri- 
chloro-naphthalene  of  melting-point  [90°] 
already  known  (Glaus  a.  Schmidt,  B.  19,  3174). 

(7)-Tri-chloro-naphtlialene  GioH^Gla.  [103°]. 
Long  white  needles.  Prepared  by  distillation  of 
dichloro-naphthalene-(a) -sulphonic  chloride  with 
PCI3  (Widmann,  B.  12,  2230).  Formed  also  by 
chlorinating  (o) -nitro-naphthalene  (Atterberg,  B. 
9,317).  Prisms.  By  heating  to  170°  with  HNO3 
(1-42)  it  gives  di-nitro-di-chloro-phthalic  acid. 

!       (T;)-Tri-chloro-naphthalene  Gi^H^Glp.  [113°j. 

I  From  nitro-naphthalene  (;8)-disulphonic  chloride 

'  and  PGI5  at  190°  (A16n,  B71.  II,  140).  Needles 
(from  HOAc).  V.  sol.  warm  alcohol ;  v.  e.  sol. 
benzene.    Volatile  with  steam. 

(5)  -Tri-chloro-naphthalene  G,„H3Gl3.  [131°]. 
Formed  by  the  action  of  PGI5  on  ('  /3  ')-di-nitro- 
naphthalene,  nitro-(7)-di-chloro-naphthalene, 
('a')  chloro-di-nitro-naphthalene  [106°],  ('J3')- 
chloro-di-nitro-naphthalene,  and  nitro-('  j3  ')-di- 
chloro-naphthalene  (Atterberg,     9,  1187,  1733; 

,  Widmann,  [2]  28,511).  Long  needles.  Oxida- 
tion gives  di-chloro-phthalic  acid. 

('  a ')-Tetra-chloro-naphthalene  C^HjCl^. 
[130°].  Formed  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  KOH 
on  the  (' a ')-di-chloro-naphthalene  ('o')-tetra- 
chloride,  obtained  by  chlorinating  naphthalene 
(Faust  a.  Saame,  A.  160,  72).  Formed  in  the 
samewayfrom  ('  /3  ')-di-chloro-naphthalene  tetra- 
chloride, and  from  ('  [i  ')-tri-chloro-naphthalene 
dichloride  (Widmann,  Bl.  [2]  28,  511).  Long 
needles.  Oxidation  gives  di-chloro-phthalic 
acid. 

Tetra-cWoro-naphtlialene  C,„H^C1.,  i.e. 
CGl'CCl 

C^S./      '  I      (?).  [140°  uncor.].    Formed  by 
\CG1:GG1 

heating  (a)-naphthol-tri-sulphonic  chloride  with 
PGI5  (4  mols.)  at  210°-250°.  Sublimes  in  colour- 
less feathery  needles.  Grystallises  from  toluene 
in  long  thin  needles.  V.  sol.  hot  alcohol,  ether, 
chloroform,  &c.,  si.  sol.  cold  alcohol,  insol.  water. 
On  oxidation  with  GrOj  or  HNO3  it  is  converted 
into  di-chloro-(a)-naphthoquinone  [189°], 
.GO.GCl 

CsHj<^       II     ,    together    with  chlorinated 
\G0:GC1 

phthalic  acids  (Glaus  a.  Mielcke,  B.  19,  1184). 

Tetra-chloro-naphthalene  G,„HjGl,.  [141°]. 
Formed  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  KOH  on  (7)- 
di-chloro-naphthalene  tetrachloride  [85°],  and 
on  tri-chloro-naphthalene  di-chloride  [93°]  (At- 
terberg a.  Widmann,  B.  10,  1842).  Slender 
needles ;  si.  sol.  alcohol.  May  be  identical  with 
the  preceding. 

(C)  -  Tetra  -  chloro  -  naphthalene  C,„H^C1^. 
[160'5°].  Formed  by  acting  on  (6)-di-chloro-di- 
nitro-naphthalene  with  PGl^  (A16n,  Bl.  [2]  36, 
435).    Interlacing  needles. 

(7)  -  Tetra  -  chloro  -  naphthalene  G,oH,Glj. 
[176°].  Obtained  by  the  action  of  alcoholic 
KOH  on  ('  o  ') -di-chloro-naphthalene  ('  o  ')-tetra- 
chloride  got  by  chlorinating  naphthalene  (Wid- 
mann, B.  10,  1724;  Bl.  [2]  28,  512).  Flat  needles, 
si.  sol.  alcohol. 

(6)  -Tetra-chloro-naphthaleneC,„HjClj.[180°]. 
From  di-nitro-(7)-di-chloro-naphthalene  by  dis- 
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tilling  with  PCI5  (Atterberg  a.  Widmann,  B.  10, 
1843).    Long  needles  ;  si.  sol.  alcohol. 

('  )8  ')-Tetra-cliloro-naphthalene  C|„H|C1|. 
[194°].  Formed  by  chlorinating  nitro-naphthal- 
ene  (Atterberg,  B.  9,  318).  Needles,  v.  si.  sol. 
alcohol. 

Penta-cliloro-naphthalene  C^„Hfilr  i.e. 
,CH:CH 

C,C1^<        I     .    [169°].    (above  3G0°).  Pre- 
\CC1:CH 

pared  by  heating  di-chloro-(a)-naphthoquinone 
with  twice  its  weight  of  PCl^  to  250°  (Graebe,  A. 
149,  8 ;  Claus  a.  Lippe,  B.  16,  1016).  Needles 
(from  alcohol).  On  oxidation  with  fuming  HNO., 
at  110°  it  gives  tetra-chloro-naphthoquinone. 
Dilute  HNO3  at  190°  gives  tetra-chloro-phthalic 
acid. 

('  0  ')-Penta-chloro-naphthalene  C,„K.fily 
[177  '].  From  nitro-(5)-tetra-chloro-naphthalene 
and  PCI5  (Atterberg  a.  Widmann,  B.  10,  1843). 
Needles.    Oxidises  to  tri-chloro-phthalic  acid. 

Hexa-chloro-naphthalene  C|„H.,C1„.  [143^]. 
Formed  by  chlorinating  tri-chloro-naphthalene 
(Laurent).  Six-sided  columns;  v.  si.  sol.  alcohol, 
m.  sol.  ether.  May  be  oxidised  to  hexa-chloro- 
iiaphthoquinone. 

.CChCCl 

(j8)-Hepta-chloro-naphthalene  G^Cl^\  I 

\CC1:CH 

[194°  uncor.].  Formed  by  heating  tetra-chloro- 
(a)-naphthoquinone  (1  pt.)  with  PCI5  (2  pts.)  for 
6  or  8  hrs.  at  250°.  Small  colourless  needles. 
Sublimable.  By  heating  with  HNO3  (1-5  S.G.) 
it  is  oxidised  topenta-chloro-(a)-naphthoquinone 
[217°],  and  tetra-chloro-phthalic  acid  [250°] 
(Claus  a.  Wenzlik,  B.  19,  1105;  cf.  Claus  a. 
Lippe,  B.  16,  1019). 

Per-chloro-naphthalene  C|(|Cls.  [203°  uncor.]. 
(403°).  Formed  by  heating  tetra-chloro-oxy- 
naphthoquinone  [265"],  penta-chloro-(o)-naph-  1 
thoquinone  [217°],  or  (a)-naphthol-tri-sulphonic 
chloride,  with  PCI,,  at  250°.  Prepared  by  the 
protracted  chlorination  of  naphthalene  in  pre- 
sence of  SbCl^  (Berthelot  a.  Jungfieisch,  Bl.  [2] 
9,  446  ;  A.  Ch.  [4]  15,  332).  Colourless  needles. 
Sublimable  (Claus  a.  Wenzlik,  B.  19,  1169; 
Claus  a.  Mielcke,  B.  19,  1186).  By  heating  with 
SbCl,  at  290°  it  is  split  up  into  C„H,.,  CCl,;,  and 
CCl,  '(Ruotf,  B.  9, 1048).  It  is  partially  converted 
into  naphthalene  by  passing  with  hydrogen 
through  a  red-hot  tube. 

DI  - CHLORO  -  NAPHTHALENE  TETRA - 
BROMIDE  C,„H„Cl,Br,.  [c.  100°].  From  di- 
chloro-naphthaleno  and  Br. 

(a)  -  CHLORO  -  NAPHTHALENE  TETRA  - 
CHLORIDE  C,„H,C1,-,.  [131°].  Formed  by  the 
action  of  CI  on  naphthalene  (Faust  a.  Saame,  A. 
160,  67)  or  on  (a)-chloro-naphthalene  (Widmann, 
B.  10,  1724;  Bl.  [2]  28,  505).  Monoclinic 
prisms  (from  chloroform).  Oxidation  givesphtha- 
lic  acid.  Alcoholic  KOH  forms  ('  a  ')-tri-chloro- 
naphthalene. 

(/8)-Chloro-naphthalene  tetra-chloride 
C|„H-C1-.    From  ((8)-chloro-naphthalene  and  01 
(W.).'  Oil. 

Di-chloro-naphthalene  tetra-chloride 
C|„H,,Cl6.  [85°].  From  (7) -di-chloro-naphthalene 
and  CI  (Atterberg  a.  Widmann,  B.  10,  1841). 
Prisms.    Alcoholic  KOH  gives  (5)-tetra-ch!oro- 
uaphthalene. 


Di-  chloro-naphthalene  tetra-chloride 

C,„H,,C1„.  [172°].  Formed  by  the  action  of  01 
on  ('  a  ')  or  ('  /3  ')-di-chloro-naphthalene  (Wid- 
mann, Bl.  [2]  28,  50G).  Monoclinic  prisms  (from 
CHCI3).  V.  e.  sol.  HOAc  and  benzene.  Oxida- 
tion gives  di-chloro-phthalic  acid.  Alcoholic 
KOH  gives  ('  a  ')  tetra-chloro-naphthalene. 

Di-chloro-naphthalene  tetra-chloride 
C|(,H,,Cl,j.    Formed,  together  with  the  preceding, 
by  the  union  of  CI  with  ('  a  ')-di-chloro-naphthal- 
ene.   Oil.  Alcoholic  KOH  gives  (y) -tetra-chloro- 
naphthalene. 

('  a  ')  -  Tri  -  chloro  -  naphthalene  di  -  chloride 
C,„H,Cl5.  [93°].  From  (7)-di-chloro-naphthal- 
ene  and  CI  (Atterberg  a.  Widmann,  B.  10,  1842). 
Alcoholic  KOH  converts  it  into  (5)-tetra-chloro- 
naphthalene. 

{'&')-  Tri  -  chloro  -  naphthalene  di  -  chloride 
C,„H,Cl5  [152°].  Formed,  together  with 
C|„H5Cl;,H0Ac  [195°],  by  passing  chlorine  into  a 
solution  of  (a)  -  chloro  -  naphthalene  in  glacial 
HOAc  (Widmann,  Bl.  [2]  28,  507).  Short  prisms, 
si.  sol.  alcohol. 

CHLORO  -  NAPHTHALENE  SULPHINIG 
ACID  C,„H,,C1.S0,H.  Formed  by  the  action  of 
sodium  amalgam  on  (a)-chloro-naphthalene  sul- 
phonic  bromide  (?)  [115°]  obtained  from  bromo- 
naphthalene  sulphonic  acid  by  PCI5  (Gessner,  B. 
9,  1504).  Slender  needles  (from  alcohol).  — 
BaA',,  liaq. 

(a) -CHLORO -NAPHTHALENE  (o)-SULPHO- 
NIC  ACID  0,„H,C1S03  i.e.  C,oH,Cl(SO;,H)  [1:4']. 
Obtained  by  heating  (a)-diazo-(a)-naphthalene- 
sulphonio  acid  with  HCl.  V.  sol.  colourless 
tables  (containing  2aq). 

Salts. — A'K  :  silvery  needles.— A'Na  :  thin 
scales. — A'Ag  :  thin  tablets,  v.  si.  sol.  cold  water. 
A'JBa  aq  :  sparingly  soluble  powder. 

Ethyl  ether  A'Et:  [46°];  large  monosym- 
metrieal' prisms,  a:6:c  =  1-6785:1:?,  /8  =  68°  58'. 

Chloride  C,„H„C1(S02C1) :  [95°];  large  crys- 
tals (from  chloroform). 

Amide  C,oH,Cl(SO,NH.,) :  [226°];  sparingly 
soluble  silvery  scales  (Cl^ve,  B.  20,  72). 

(a)-Chloro-naphthalene  (18) -sulphonic  acid 
C,„H-C1S03  i.e.  C,„H,CI(SO.iH)  [1  :  2'or3'].  Ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  Cu..Cl,  upon  the  diazo- 
compound  of  the  naphthylamine  sulphonic 
formed  by  reduction  of  the  ' /3 '-nitro-naphthal- 
ene  (;S) -sulphonic  acid  (sparingly  soluble Ba  salt), 
which  is  one  of  the  products  of  the  nitration  of 
naphthalene  (/3) -sulphonic  acid. 

Properties. — V.  sol.  colourless  rhombic  tables. 
When  heated  in  a  current  of  steam  it  yields  (a)- 
chloro-naphthalene. 

Salts. — A'Ag:  thin  glistening  tables,  sol. 
hot  water,  si.  sol.  cold. — A'.,Ba  aq  :  sparingly  sol. 
crystalline  powder. 

Ethyl  ether  A'Et:  [111°];  monosymme- 
trical  crystals,  a:h:c  =  -4307:1:?,  (8  =  86°  45' ;  v.  e. 
sol.  hot  alcohol. 

Chloride   C,„HsCl(SO,Cl) :    [114°];  small 

SCHil6S> 

Amide  C,„H,C1(S0.,NH.,)  :  [216°]  ;  thin 
plates  (Cl^ive,  B.  20,  74). 

(a)  -  Chloro  -  naphthalene  p  -  sulphonic  acid 
C,„H,CiS03  i.e.  C,„H„C1(S03H)  [1:4]. 

Formation. — 1.  By  sulphonation  of  (o)-chloro- 
naphthalene  (Zinin,  J.  pr.  33,  36). — 2.  From 
(a)-naphthylaniine-2J-sulphonicacid(naphthionic 
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acid)  by  the  action  of  Cu.,Cl2  upon  its  diazo-  com- 
pound. 

Properties. — Silvery  plates.  Converted  by  Br 
into  chloro-bromo-naphthalene  [67°]. 

Salts.  —  KA'.  —  BaA'.„  —  ZnA'.,  6aq.  — 
CuA'2  7aq. — AgA'  aq  (Arnell,'B?i.  ii.  153). 

Ethyl  ether  EtA':  [104°];  large  thin  mono- 
clinic  tables,  a:6:c  =  l-3281:l:l-1262,  (3  =  80°  59'. 

Chloride  C,„H,,C1(S02C1) :  [95°];  gives, 
with  PCI5,  ('  /8  ')-di-chloro-naphthalene  [68°] 
(Arnell,  Bl.  [2]  39,  62). 

Amide  Ci„H^Cl(S02NH,) :  [187°]  (Cleve,  B. 
20,  73). 

(a)  -  Chloro  -  naphthalene    sulphonic  acid 

CijH^Cl.SOaH.  Formed  in  small  quantity,  to- 
gether with  the  preceding,  by  sulphonating  chloro- 
naphthalene  with  CI.SO3H  (Armstrong  a.  Wil- 
liamson, C.  J.  Proc.  2,  234). 

Chloride  C,oH,Cl.SO,Cl :  [127°];  short 
thick  prisms. 

(13)  -  Chloro  -  naphthalene  sulphonic  acid 
C,„H,C1(S0,H).    Sparingly  sol.  water. 

Formation. — 1.  By  sulphonationof  (;8)-chloro- 
naphthalene  by  H.SO^  or  CISO3H  (Arnell,  Bl. 
[2]  45,  184).  It  appears  to  be  formed  by  isomeric 
change  from  the  preceding  by  heating  to  150° 
(Armstrong  a.  Wynne,  C.  J.  Proc.  3,  22,  145).— 
2.  By  the  action  of  cuprous  chloride  upon  di- 
azotised  (3)-naphthylamine-sulphonic  acid  ob- 
tained by  treatment  of  (iS)-naphthol  sulphonic 
acid  with  NH3. 

Salt  s. — BaA'2.  — KA'  iaq. 

Chloride  C,„H,C1(S<),C1) :  [110°] ;  needles; 
by  distillation  with  PCI5  it  gives  (6)-di-chloro- 
naphthalene  [136°]. 

Amide  C,„H,,Cl(S02NHo)  :  [184°];  needles 
(Forsling,  B.  20,  80). 

(;8)-Chloro-naphthalene  sulphonic  acid 
C,„H,C1.S0,,H  [2:3']  ? 

Formation. — 1.  By  heating  (;8)-chloro-naph- 
thalene  with  fuming  H.jSO^,  and  separated  from 
the  preceding  acid  through  the  greater  solubility 
of  its  lead  salt  (Arnell,  Bl.  [2]  45,  184).— 2.  By 
diazotising  (/3)-naphthylamine  sulphonic  acid, 
and  boiling  with  cone.  HCl  (Forsling,  B.  19, 1715). 

Properties.  —  Trimetric  scales. — BaA'.,  4aq  : 
laminse. — KA'  aq  :  small  scales. 

Chloride  [129°].  Converted  by  PCI5  into 
di-chloro-naishthalene  [61-5°]. 

Di-chloro-uaphthalene  (a)-sulphonic  acid 
C,„H,C1,(S03H).    Prepared  by  boiling  the  tetra- 
chloride of  (a)-naphthalene-sulphonie  chloride 
with  alcoholic  KOH  (Widmann,  B.  12,  2228). 
Long  flat  needles.    M.  sol.  cold  water. 

Salts. — A'K  2aq  :  fine  needles. — A'Na  aq  : 
long  flat  prisms.— A'Ag  2aq  :  white  needles. — 
A'Xa  4aq  :  slightly  soluble  leaflets. 

Chloride  [145°].  Scales  or  needles.  Sol. 
benzene  and  hot  acetic  acid.  By  distillation 
with  PClr,  it  gives  (7)-tri-chloro-naphthalene. 

Avii'de  [about  250°].  Flat  feathery 
crystals. 

Di-chloro-naphthalene  (/3)-sulphonic  acid 

C,„H,C1,(S03H).  Prepared  by  boiling  the  tetra- 
chloride of  naphthalene- (;8) -sulphonic  chloride 
(C,„H,(S0,C1)C1,)  with  alcoholic  KOH  (Widmann, 
B.  12,  959).  Keadily  sol.  hot  water,  less  in  cold. 
Strong  acid. 

Salts. — A'K5aq:  very  fine  needles.  S.  2-5 
at  15°.— A'K  l^aq.— A'K  2iaq  :  small  prisms.— 


A'Ag  aq  :  crystalline  powder. — A'jBa  4aq :  fine 
sparingly  soluble  needles. — A'„Ca  2aq. 

Chloride  [133°];  fine  white  needles.  Sol. 
C,H,  and  CS,. 

Amide  [245°];  fine  needles.  Insol.  water, 
sol.  alcohol. 

Tri-  and  Tetra-chloro-naphthalene  sulphonic 
acids  have  been  described  by  Laurent  (A.  72, 
299),  but  not  sufficiently  characterised. 

CHLORO-NAPHTHALIC  ACID  v.  Chloro- 

OXY-(a)-NAPHTHOQUIN0NE. 

CHLORO  -  NAPHTHOHYDROQUINONE  v. 

Chloro-hydeo-naphthoqdinone. 
CHLORO-(o)-NAPHTHOIC  ACID 

COjH 


C,„H,C1(C02H),  probably 


.  [245°]. 


Formation. — 1.  By  chlorination  of  (a) -naph- 
thoic acid  in  acetic  acid  solution. — 2.  By  the 
action  of  cuprous  chloride  upon  the  diazo-  com- 
pound obtained  from  nitro-(o) -naphthoic  acid 
[239°].— 3.  From  the  nitrUe. 

Properties. — Sublimes  in  white  needles.  By 
fuming  HNO3  it  is  converted  into  chloro-nitro- 
(a)-naphthoio  acid  [225°]  and  chloro-di-nitvo- 
naphthalene  [175°]  (Ekstrand,  B.  17,  1604  ;  18, 
2881). 

Salt.— A'jCa  2aq:  needles;  S. -86. 

Ethyl  ether  A'Et :  [42°] ;  quadratic  tables. 

Amide  C,„H,C1(C0NH2).  [239°].  Formed 
by  boiling  the  nitrile  with  alcoholic  KOH 
(Ekstrand,  Bn.  ii.  925). 

Nitrile  C,„H„C1.CN  [145°].  White  needles. 
Formed  by  chlorination  of  (a)-naphthonitrile 
(Ekstrand,  B.  17,  1604). 

Chloro-(;3)-naphthoic  acid  C,„H„C1.C0.,H. 
[261°].  From  the  nitrile  and  fuming  HCl' at 
150°  (Ekstrand,  Bn.  ii.  931).  Needles  (from 
alcohol). 

Ethyl  ether 'EtA.'.    [45°].  Needles. 

Nitrile  C,„H,C1.CN.  [138°].  From  (13)- 
naphthonitrile  in  HOAc  by  chlorinating  in  pre- 
sence of  iodine. 

Di-chloro- ((8) -naphthoic  acid  CioH^Cla.CO.H 
[291°  uncor.].  Sublimable.  Colourless  needles. 
Sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  acetic  acid. 
Formed  by  chlorination  of  (j8) -naphthoic  acid. 

Salts. — A'^Ca  2,^aq  :  small  sparingly  soluble 
prisms. 

Ethyl  ether  A'Et  :  [66°] ;  long  needles. 
S.  -03  (Ekstrand,  B.  17,  1605). 

(a,aj)  CHIORO-NAPHTHOL  C,oH,Cl(OH)[l:4]. 
[57°].  Formed  by  the  action  of  PCI,  on  (a)- 
naphthol-sulphonic  acid.  Small  felted  needles. 
On  moderate  oxidation  it  gives  (a)-naphtho- 
quinone,  and  by  further  oxidation  phthalic  acid 
(Claus  a.  Oehler,  B.  15,  312). 

Chloro-(a)-naphthol  C,„H,C1(0H).  [109°]. 
Formed  by  distilling  the  compound  C,„Hs(H0Cl)2 
with  aqueous  HCl  (Grimaux,  Bl.  [2]  is,  208). 
Slender  needles. 

(;8)-Chloro-(a)-naphthol  C,„H„C1(0H)[2:1]  [c. 
54°].  Is  contained  in  the  mother  liquors  ob- 
tained by  passing  chlorine  into  a  solution  of 
(a)-naphthol  in  HOAc  (Cleve,  B.  21,  894). 

V.  e.  sol.  most  menstrua  ;  only  crystallisable 
from  petroleum  ether. 

Chlorine  forms  di-chloro-naphthol  [106°]. 
PCI5  yields  tri-chloro-naphthalene  [92°]. 
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Chloro-(/3)-naphthol  C,„H„C1(0H)[1:2].  [68^ 
(S.);  [70°J  (C).  Formed  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  on  (/3)-naphthol  sodium  suspended  in 
CS,.  (Schall,  B.  16,  1901),  or  dissolved  in  HOAc 
(Cleve,  B.  21,  895). 

Needles  or  monoclinic  plates  (from  chloro- 
form);  a:&:c  =  1-9(;:1:1-95G ;  j3  =  GG°  54'.  Volatile 
witli  steam.  Converted  by  PCI5  into  chloro- 
naphthyl  phosphate  (C|„H5C1),P04  [152°]  or,  at 
a  higher  temperature,  into  (1,  2)-di-cliloro- 
naphthalene  [34°]. 

/CH:C(OH) 
(2:3)-Chloro-(j3)-naphthol  C,H,<;  | 

\CH:CC1 

[101°  uncor.].  (308°).  Formed  by  heating 
sodium  (3)-naphthol  (/3)-suIphonate  (Kumpf's 
acid)  (1  mol.)  with  PCI,,  (2  mols.)  at  150°--1G0^ 
Fine  colourless  needles.  V.  e.  sol.  alcohol,  ether, 
etc.,  si.  sol.  water.  Volatile  with  steam.  By  fur- 
ther action  of  PCI-  it  yields  di-chloro-naphthalene 
[61°]  (Glaus  a.  Volz,  B.  18,  3157). 

Chloro-(/3)-naphthoI  C,„H„C1.0H.  [115°  un- 
cor.]. Formed,  together  with  (e)-di-chloro- 
naphthalene,  by  heating  potassium  (/3)-naphthol- 
sulphonate  with  PCL,  (3  mols.)  to  170°  (Claus  a. 
Zimmermann,  B.  14,  1484).  Fine  needles  or 
prisms.  Sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and  hot  water.  Not 
volatile  with  steam. 

,C(0H):CC1 

Di-chloro-(a)-naphthol      C^RX^  \  . 

\CH  :CC1 

[101°  uncor.].  Formed  by  heating  sodium  (a). 
naphthol-(/3)-sulphonate  (1  mol.)  with  PCI5 
(2-2  V  mols.)  at  100°-120°.  SubUmes  in  white 
needles.  V.  sol.  ordinary  solvents.  By  further 
treatment  with  PCI,  it  is  converted  into  tri- 
chloro-naphthalene  [90°].  By  dilute  HNO.,  at 
200"  it  is  oxidised  to  plithalic  acid.  By  boiling 
with  an  acetic  solution  of  CrO^  it  is  oxidised  to  di- 

.CO.CCl 

chloro-(a)-naphthoquinoneCuH4<^       ||  [189°]. 

\co.cci 

(Claus  a.  Knyrim,  B.  18,  2926). 

Di-chloro-(a)-naphthol  C|„H-CI„(OH)  [1:3:4]. 
[10G°]  (C.) ;  [108°]  (Zincke,  B.  21, 1027).  Formed 
by  passing  chlorine  into  a  cold  solution  of  (a)- 
naphtliolin  HOAc  (Cleve,  B.  21,  891).  Needles. 
Sol.  alcohol,  chloroform,  benzene.  Crystallises 
from  HOAc  as  CioH.CljGH-t- HOAc  losing  HOAc 
at  10°-50^. 

Bcactions. — 1.  Yields  on  heating  a  substance 
C,„H,„C1,0,  (?).— 2.  Dilute  HNO,,  forms  yellow 
needles  of  a  quinone-like  substance  and  phthalic 
acid. — 3.  Oxidation  with  chromic  acid  forms 
chloro-naphthoquinone  [116  ],  which  on  heat- 
ing with  aniline  forms  the  anilide  [203°]  (cf. 
Knapp  and  Schultz,  A.  210,  189).— 4.  PCl^  forms 
(1,3,4)  tri-chloro-naphthalene. 

Acetyl  derivative  C,„H-Cl„OAc.  [76°]. 

Di-chioro-(i3)-naphtliol  C,„H,CL(OH).  [12.5° 
uncor.].  Formed,  together  with  tri-chloro- 
naphthalene  [90°J,  by  heating  sodium  (;3)- 
naphthol-(/3)-di-sulphonate  with  PCI5  at  210°. 
Colourless  felted  needles.  Sublimable.  V.  sol. 
alcohol,  ether,  etc.,  si.  sol.  hot  water  (Claus  a. 
Schmidt,  B.  19,  3174). 

Tri-chloro-(a)-naphthol  C,„H,Cl3(OH)[4:3:2:l]. 
[160°].  From  tri-chloro-naphthol  dichloride 
and  NaHSOj  (Zincke,  B.  21,  1027).  Silky 
needles  (from  HOAc).  CrO^  oxidises  it  to  di- 
chIoro-(a)-naphthcKiuinone. 


Acetyl  derivative  C|(,HjCl,OAc.  [121°]. 

/CO.  cel., 

Tri-chloro-(a)-naphthoI  C„H^<        |    '  or 
yCO .  CCl  \CC1:CH 
CjHj<^        II    .  Tri-chloro-{a)-ketonaphthalene. 
\CCL.CH 

[121°].  From  (o)-naphthol  in  HOAc  by  chlorina- 
tion  (Z.).  Flat  monoclinic  prisms  ;  v.  e.  sol. 
benzene.  Boiling  dilute  alcohol  converts  it  into 
chloro-(a)-naphthoquinone.  Hydroxylamine hy- 
drochloride appears  to  form  an  oxim  [c.  148°], 
a  compound  C,|,H-C1,,(N0),  and  a  third  body 
[205°]. 

.CO.CCl., 


C,H, 


\ 


CChCCl 


^C(NPh).CCl 


Tetra-chloro-(a)-naphthol 
.CO  .  CCl 

or  C(;H4<^        II     .  Tctra-chloro-{a)-kctona2^h- 

\cci,.cci 

thalene.  Two  modifications,  corresponding 
perhaps  to  the  above  formulie,  are  formed  by 
chlorinating  tri-chloro-(ix)-naphthol  (Z.),  viz. 
rhombohedra  [105°]  and  prisms  [94°].  Boiling 
dilute  alcohol  or  dilute  HOAc  convert  both  into 
di-chloro- (a) -naphthoquinone.  Dilute  alcoholic 
KOH  forms  chloro-oxy-naphthoquinone.  KOH 
in  absolute  alcohol  appears  to  form 

CO  CO 

C,H,<  I    .  [149°]. 

\C(OEt):CCl 
TE.I-CHLORO-(a).NAPflTHOL  DICHLORIDE 
.CO.CCL. 

CjH/      I     "    .    [157°].    From  CI  and  (a)- 

\CC1.,.CHC1 
naphthol  in  cold  HOAc  (Zincke,  B.  21,  1027). 
Monoclinic  plates  (from  benzene).  NaHSO.,  in 
presence  of  HOAc  reduces  it  to  tri-chloro-(a)- 
naphthol.  Dilute  alcohol  or  dilute  HOAc  at 
130°  form  di-chloro-(a)-naphthoquinone.  Alco- 
.CO  -C(NPhH) 

holic  aniline    forms  C^H,<( 
\f 

[157°]  whence  B',H,PtCl„. 

Tetra-chloro-(a) -naphthol  dichloride 
/CO  .  CCL, 

C„h/         I      .    [130°].    From  tetra-chloro- 
\(jQj  CGI 

(a) -naphthol,  MnO,,  and  HCl  (Z.).  V.  sol. 
benzene  and  hot  alcohol,  si.  sol.  ether.  Does 
not  react  with  aniline.  May  be  reduced  to  tri- 
chloro  -  (a)  -  naphthol.  Alcoholic  KOH  forms 
CC1.,:CC1.C0.C,  H,.C0.,H  [128-]. 

CHLORO-(a')-NAPHTHOQUINONE  C,„H,C10.. 
/COCCI 

i.e.  C„HX       II       [111°]  (P.)  ;    [116°]  (Clive, 

\co.cci 

B.  21,  891);  [118°]  (Zincke,  B.  21,  1027).  A 
by-product  in  the  preparation  of  di-ehloro-(a)- 
naphtlioquinone  [189°]  by  treating  di-nitro-(a)- 
naplithol  with  KCIO3  and  HCl  (Phxgemann,  B. 
15,  485). 

The  following  amides  are  formed  by  treating 
di-chloro-(o)-naphthoquinone  with  the  corre- 
sponding amine  in  alcoholic  solution  (P.) : 

Methylainide  C,„H,C10,NMeH.  [150°]. 
Orange  needles,  v.  sol.  alcohol. 

Di-mcthyl-amidc  C,„H,C10„NMe2.  [85°]. 
Scarlet  needles,  v.  sol.  alcohol. 

Ethylamide  C|„H,C10jNEtH.  [110°]. 
Brownish-red  needles,  v.  sol.  alcohol. 

Anilide  C,„H,C10,..NHC  H-,  [208°]  (P.); 
[202^]  (K.  a.  S.;  C).  Ked  iiietullic  needles.  Sol. 
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acetic  acid  and  alkalis,  si.  sol.  alcohol.  Its 
solution  in  cone.  HoSO^  is  of  a  magenta  colour. 
SnCl2  reduces  it  to  a  dihydride  [170°]  (Knapp  a. 
Schultz,  A.  210,  189). 

Nitrosamine  C,„H,C10.,N(N0)C,H5 :  [126°]; 
yellow  needles  or  plates,  sol.  benzene,  si.  sol. 
ligroin  ;  formed  by  passing  nitrous  acid  into  the 
anilide  suspended  in  acetic  acid  (Plagemann,  B, 
16,  896). 

p-Bromo-anilide  C,„H^C10,..NHC„HjBr. 
[262°].  Formed  by  bromination  of  chloro-naph- 
thoquinone-anilide ;  or  by  the  action  of  p-brom- 
aniline  on  di-chloro-naphthoquinone.  Sol.  in 
NaOH  to  a  red  solution,  si.  sol.  alcohol  and  acetic 
acid. 

w-^'iiro-aMiZidc  C,„H,C10,.NHC,H,,(N0,,). 
[245°].  Formed  by  the  action  of  w-nitraniline 
on  di-chloro-naphthoquinone.  Yellowish-red 
sparingly  soluble  needles. 

p-Nitro-anilide  C,„H^C102.NH.C6H,(N02). 
[282°].  Formed  by  the  action  of  p-nitraniline 
on  di-chloro-naphthoquinone ;  or  by  nitration 
of  chloro-naphthoquinone-anilide.  Eed  felted 
needles.  SI.  sol.  alcohol  and  acetic  acid,  sol. 
alkalis  to  a  violet  solution.  Nitrosamine 
C,„H,C10.,N(N0)C,H^(N0.,).  [126°]. 

o-  Toluide  C,„H^C10,.NHC„H.,(CH3)H. 
[152°].  Eed  metallic  crystals.  Formed  by  the 
action  of  o-toluidine  on  di-chloro-naphthoqui- 
none. 

^-roZ2ti<^eC,„HjC102.NHC,Hj(CH3).  [196°]. 
Formed  by  the  action  of  p-toluidine  on  di-chloro- 
naphthoquinone.  Metallic  red  crystals.  Sol. 
acetic  acid,  si.  sol.  alcohol.  Dissolves  in  NaOH 
to  a  violet  solution. 

Br omo-o- toluide 
C,„H,C10.,.NHC„H3(CK,)Br.  [212°].  Formed  by 
bromination  of  chloro-naphthoquinone-o-toluide. 
SI.  sol.  alcohol  and  acetic  acid. 

Br omo -p -  toluide 
C,„H,C10,.NHC,H,(CH3)Br.  [185°].  Formed  by 
bromination  of  chloro-naphthoquinone-p-toluide. 
Ked  needles.  SI.  sol.  alcohol,  dissolves  in  NaOH 
to  a  violet  solution. 

Nitro-o-toluide 
C,„H,CiO,.NH.C,K,(CH3)(NO.,).  [230'].  Formed 
by  nitrating  the  o-toluide  (P.). 

Nitro-p-toluide 
C,„H,CIO..NHC,H3(CH3)(NO,).  [236°_240°]. 
Formed  by  nitration  of  chloro-naphthoquinone- 
p-toluide.  Ked  felted  needles.  SI.  sol.  alcohol 
and  acetic  acid.  Dissolves  in  NaOH  to  a  violet 
solution. 

yCO.CO 

Chloro-(i8)-naphthoquinone     C^H^^  | 

\CH:CC1 

[172°].  Obtained  by  passing  chlorine  gas  into 
(j8) -naphthoquinone  suspended  in  ten  times  its 
weight  of  acetic  acid.  Ked  needles.  Sol.  hot 
alcohol,  acetic  acid,  benzene,  and  chloroform. 
Dissolves  in  dilute  caustic  alkalis  with  a  reddish- 
brown  colour  forming chloro-oxy-(a)-naphthoqui- 
none.  With  alcoholic  NH3  or  aniline  it  yields 
respectively  the  imide  or  anilide  of  chloro-oxy- 
(a) -naphthoquinone  (Zincke,  B.  19,  2497). 

/CO.CO 

Bichloride    C^B./       |        .  [128°]. 

\CHC1.CC1, 
Formed  by  passing  chlorine  into  a'  solution  of 
(;8) -naphthoquinone  in  HOAc  (Zincke,  B.  20, 
2890).   Thin  needles  (containing  2aq).    In  the 


hydrated  condition  it  melts  at  112°.  Methyl- 

/CO.C(OH) 
amine  forms  C^/  %  [200°]. 

\C(NMe).CCl 
Di-chloro-(o)-naplithoquinone  C^^filjd.^  i.e. 
.CO.CCl 
C„h/      II  [189°]. 

\co.cci 

Formation. — 1.  From  chloro  -  naphthalene 
tetrachloride  C,oH.CL  and  boiling  HNO3  (Lau- 
rent, A.  Ch.  [2]  74,  35 ;  Rev.  Scient.  13,  591).— 
2.  From  di-nitro-naphthol,  KCIO3  and  HCl 
(Graebe,  A.  149,  3). — 3.  From  naphthalene  in 
HOAc  and  CrO^CU  (Carstanjen,  B.  2,  633).— 
4.  Together  with  chlorinated  phthalic  acids  by 
oxidation  of  tetra-chloro-naphthalene  [140°] 
(from  (o)-naphthol-tri-sulphonic  chloride  and 
PCI5)  with  CrOj  or  HNO3. 

Properties.  —  Sublimes  in  yellow  needles. 
Insol.  water,  si.  sol.  cold  alcohol  and  ether.  By 
alkalis  it  is  converted  into  chloro-oxy-(a)-naph- 
thoquinone  which  forms  yellow  needles  [215°]. 
With  aniline  it  yields  C|„HjCl(NHPh)0,,  splen- 
did violet-red  crystals  [203°  uncor.]  (Glaus  a. 
Mielcke,  B.  19,  1184).  Oxidation  gives  phthalic 
acid.    PCI-  forms  penta-chloro-naphthalene. 

Di-chloride  C,oH^C1^0.„  [117°  uncor.]. 
Formed  by  heating  di-chloro-(a)-naphthoquinone 
(10  pts.)  with  HCl  of  S.G.  1-2  (48pts.)  and  llnO.^ 
(10  pts.)  for  10  hours  at  230°.  Large  colourless 
prisms.  Sublimes  unaltered.  By  SnCi.,  or  other 
reducing  agent  it  is  re-converted  into  di-chloro- 
(a) -naphthoquinone  (Claus,  B.  19,  1142). 
('  0  ')-Di-chloro-(a)-naphthoquinon6 
CO  CCl 

CioH^ClaO.,  probably  C^HjCl/    '||       [149°  un- 
\CO.CH 

cor.].  Formed,  together  with  chloro-phthalic 
acid  C,H3C1(C0,H),  [4:2:1],  by  oxidation  of  (e)- 
di-chloro-naphthalene  in  acetic  acid  solution  by 
Cr03.  Yellow  needles.  Sublimable  without 
decomposition.  Dissolves  in  aqueous  KOH 
with  a  red  colour.  By  boiling  with  alkalis  it  is 
converted  into  ('i8 ')-chloro-oxy-naphthoqui- 
none  C,(,HjCl(OH)0.,.  (Claus  a.  Miiller,  B.  18, 
3073). 

Bi-chloro  -  (a)  -  naphthoquinone  CuHjCLO,. 
[153°].  Formed,  together  with  the  isomeride 
[189°]  by  chlorinating  di-nitro-naphthol  (P.). 

p-Di-chloro-  (a)  -naphthoquinone  0,^11  fi\.fl„. 
[174°].  Formed,  together  with  di-chloro-phthal- 
j  ide,  by  oxidation  of  di-ohloro-naphthalene  [68°] 
with  CrO-i  and  glacial  acetic  acid.  Long  yellow 
needles.  Sublimable.  Sol.  alcohol  and  ether, 
nearly  insol.  water.  By  NaOH  it  is  converted 
into  chloro  -  oxy  -  (a)  -  naphthoquinone.  With 
aniline  it  forms  C,(,HjCl(NHPh)0.,,  garnet  red 
needles,  [185°]  (Guareschi,  B.  19,  1155). 

.co.co 

Di-chloro-(;3) -naphthoquinone  C^Hj<^  | 

\CC1:CC1 

[184°].  Formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  uiDon 
(;S) -naphthoquinone,  or  better  (a)-amido-(/8)- 
naphthol  in  acetic  acid.  Ked  plates,  long  flat 
needles,  thick  rhombic  or  monoclinic  tables. 
Sol.  chloroform,  si.  sol.  alcohol.  Sublimable. 
With  alcoholic  NH3  or  aniline  it  yields  th^'imide 
or  anilide  of  chloro-oxy- (a) -naphthoquinone.  It 
dissolves  in  cold  dilute  NaOH  to  a  colourless 
solution  forming  an  acid  C,oH3Clo03  which  pos- 
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/C(OH).CO,H 

eibly  has  the  constitution  CJI.<C 

\CC1.CC1 

(Zincke,  B.  19,  2499).  This  acid  crystallises  in 
slender  needles  (containing  aq)  [100°]  ;  it  forms 
a  mcthi/l-cthcr  C,„H,,Cl..(OH).CO.,Me  [138°]  and 
anacct!il-inctliylctJicrC^„Hfi\.,{OAc)CO.Me  [70°]. 

Tri-chloro- (a) -naphthoquinone  C,.H.jCl.,0.,. 
Formed  by  oxidation  of  tri-chloro-naphthalene 
[90°]  (from  (;3)-naphthol-(j8)-di-sulphonic  acid 
and  PCI-,)  with  CrOa  and  acetic  acid.  It  was  not 
isolated,  but  by  treatment  with  aniline  was  con- 
verted into  the  anilide  C,„H,Cl,.(NHPh)0„  which 
formed  reddish-violet  plati's  ['2'28°]  uncor., 
Bublimablc  (Glaus  a.  Schmidt,  B.  19,  3177). 

Tetra-chloro-(o) -naphthoquinone 
/CO.CH 

C„Cl/       II       [100°   uncor.].      Long  yellow 
\CO.CH 

needles.   Sublimable.   Prepared  by  oxidation  of 
penta-chloro-naphthalene  with  fuming  HNO^  at 
110°.    PC1-,  converts  it  into  hepta-chloro-nai)h- 
thalene  (Glaus  a.  Lippe,  B.  IG,  1018). 
Penta-chloro-(a)-naphthoquinone 
/CO.CCl 

C,Cl/      II     [217°  uncor.].    Formed  together 
\C0.GH 

with  tetra-chloro-phthalic  acid,  by  oxidation  of 
hepta-chloro-naphthalcne  [194°]  with  HNO3 
(I'o  S.G.)  at  100°.  Glistening  golden  plates 
(from  chloroform).  Sublimes  in  long  glistening 
needles.  By  alkalis  it  is  converted  into 
salts      of  tetra-chloro-oxy-naphthoquinone 


C.Clv 


GO.G(OH) 

II 

CO.CH 

C0.C(NHC„H5) 


With     aniline     it  yields 


j\       II  ,  which  crystallises  from 

\C0.GH 

alcohol  or  acetic  acid  in  glistening  red  plates 
[240°  uncor.].  By  heating  with  PGl-,  at  250°  it 
is  converted  into  per-chloro-naphthalene  [203°] 
(Glaus  a.  Wenzlik,  B.  19,  llOO). 

DI  -  CHLORO  -  (0)  -  NAPHTHOaUIKONE  DI  - 
CO.GO 


CHLORIDE  C,H, 


/ 


[91°].  Formed 


'\cci,,.cci, 

by  passing  chlorine  into  a  solution  of  (1,  2)- 
amido-naphthol  in  HOAc  (Zincke,  B.  21,  495). 
Yellowish  crystals  (from  ether)  ;  v.  sol.  ether, 
HOAc,  and  petroleum  ether. 

DI-CHLORO-(a).NAPHTHOQUINONE  SUL- 
PHONIC  ACID  C,„H,C1,,0,(«03H)[2:3:1:4:3']. 
From  sodium  di-nitro-(a)-naphthol  sulphonate 
({a)-7iaphtliol  yellow),  KCIO3  and  HGl  (Glaus, 
J-X})-.  [2]  37,  181).  Light  yellow  plates,  v.  sol. 
water  and  alcohol,  insol.  ether.  Gonverted  by 
potash-fusion  into  (3)-oxy-phthalic  acid.  Aniline 
forms  G|„H,Cl(NPhH)0,_(S03H)  [190°],  a  colour- 
ing matter  crystallising  in  dark-red  plates. 

Salts. — NaA':  yellow  crystalline  powder 
(from  water)  or  yellow  plates  (from  alcohol). — 
CaA'„.— BaA',,. 

DI-CHLORO-NAPHTHOSTYRIL  v.  Di- 
cnLORo-A5iiDO-NAi'jrrnoio  lactaji. 

TETRA-CHLORO-(;8i3)-DINAPHTHYL 
G,.„H|„C1|.  Amorphous  (Smith  a.  Poynting,  C.  J. 
27,  854). 

Hexa-chloro-(oa)-dinaphthyl  C,.„H,G1,. 
Amorphous  (Lossen,  .4.  144,  77). 


CHLORO-(a)-NAPHTHyL-AMINE  C,„HsClN 
/G(NH.,):GH  /C(NH,):GG1 
i.e.  C,H,<  I       or     C.hZ         "   (  . 

\  CH=GG1  ■     \  CH=CH 

[56°].  Obtained  by  reduction  of  di-chloro-(a)- 
naphthylamine  [82°]  with  tin  and  HCl.  Thin 
white  needles.  Very  unpleasant  smell.  SI.  sol. 
hot  water.  Very  volatile  with  steam.  Its  salts 
are  decomposed  by  water. 

Salts.  —  B'HGlaq:  silky  needles.  — 
B'HGlSnGl,, :  thin  glistening  plates.— E'R^SO^aq : 
slender  white  needles  (Gleve,  B.  20,  450). 

Chloro-(a)-naphthylamine  G|„H,G1(NH,). 
[86°].  From  chloro-nitro-naphthalene  by  re- 
duction (Atterberg,  B.  10,  548).— B'HCl. 

Chloro-(a)-naphthylamine  C,„H„Gl(NHa). 
[94°].  Formed  by  reducing  (7)-di-chloro-nitro- 
naphthalene  (Atterberg,  B.  9,  1730).  Fe.Gl^ 
gives  a  greyish-green  coloration.  Displacement 
of  NH.,  by  Gl  forms  (C)-di  chloro-naphthalene 
(Atterberg,  B.  10,  548). -B'HCl  aq.—B'HSnClj. 
— B'H.SO,. 

Chloro-(o)-naphthylamine  C|„H„G1(NH,). 
[98°].  Formed  by  the  slow  action  of  SnCl^  on 
a  solution  of  (a)-naphthylamine  hydrochloride 
exposed  to  air  (Seidler,  B.  11,  1201). 

Acetyl  derivative  C,„B.„C\(NHAc).  [18i% 

(a)-Chloro-(;8)-naphthylamine  C,„H,G1.NH, 
[1:2].  [59°].  From  the  acetyl  derivative  and 
HGl.  Elimination  of  NH^  gives  (a)-chloro- 
naphthalene. — B'HGl  aq. 

Acetyl  derivative  C,„H„Gl.NHAc.  [147°]. 
Formed  by  passing  chlorine  into  a  solution  of 
acetyl  (j8)-naphthylamine  in  dilute  HOAc  (Gl^ve, 

B.  20,  1989). 
Di-chloro-(o)-Daphthylamine  C|„H,,G1.,(NH^). 

[104°].  Formed  by  reducing  ('  ^  ')-di-chloro- 
nitro-naphthalene  [68°].  Needles  (from  alcohol). 
B'HGL— B'HSnCl3.—B',H,PtGl,2aq.-B'H,SO,. 

(r))-Di-chloro-naphthylamine  C,„H„GL(NH,,). 
[94°  ?].  Formed  by  reducing  (r))-di-chloro-nitro- 
naphthalene  (G16ve,  Bl.  [2]  29,  500).— B'HCl. 

Di-chloro-(a)-naphthylamine  C,oH,Gl.,N  pro- 
/C(NH.,):CC1 
bably  C,hZ  |     .     [82°].    Obtained  by 

\  CH=CG1 
saponifying  its  acetyl  derivative,  which  is  formed 
by  passing  chlorine  (2  mols.)  into  an  acetic  acid 
solution  of  acetyl-(a)-naphthylamine  (1  mol.). 
Crystalline  solid,  of  disagreeable  odour.  V.  e. 
sol.  alcohol.  Volatile  with  steam.  Non-basic. 
By  HNO.,  it  is  oxidised  to  phthalic  acid.  By 
elimination  of  the  NH._,  group  by  the  diazo-re- 
action,  di-chloro-naphthalene  [61°]  is  formed. 
By  tin  and  HCl  it  is  reduced  to  mono-chloro-(a)- 
naphthylaniine  156°]. 

Acetyl  derivative  C,^UfiL.'^B.kc:  [214°]; 
long  thin  white  needles  ;  sol.  acetic  acid,  alcohol 
and  chloroform  ;  sublimable  (Gleve,  B.  20,  448). 

DI-CHL0R0-DI-(/3)-NAPHTHYL-AMINE 
(C,„H,C1).,NH. 

Benzoyl  derivativc{C,„Ilfi\).^Bz.  [203° 
uncor.]  ;  small  white  needles ;  sol.  alcohol, 
benzene,  and  chloroform.  Formed  by  the  action 
of  PGlj  on  the  benzoyl  derivative  of  di-(/3)-naph- 
thylamine  (Chxus  a.  Kichtcr,  B.  17,  1590). 

DI  -  CHLORO  -  NAPHTHYLENE  -  DIAMINE 

C,  „H,G1,(NH,),,.  [205°].  Formed  by  reduction 
of  di-chioro-di-nitro-naphthalene  [253°]  by  tin, 
HCl,  and  HOAc  (Alen,  Bl.  [2J  36,  435). 
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DI-CHLORO-DINAPHTHYLENE-OX  IDE. 


DI-CHLORO-  (a)  -DINAPHTHYLENE-OXIDE 

C,„Hi„Cl20.  [151°].  Prepared  by  the  action  of 
PCI5  on  (a)-dinaphthylene-oxide  (Knecht  a.  Un- 
zeitig,  B.  13,  1725).  Sublimes  and  crystallises 
in  yellow  needles.  V.  sol.  benzene  and  acetic 
acid,  si.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform. 

Di-chloro-  (;8)  -diiiaphthylene-oxideC.,|,H,„Cl.,0. 
[245°].  Prepared  by  the  action  of  PCI3  on  (^)- 
dinaphthylene-oxide  (K.  a.  U.).  Yellow  glisten- 
ing needles  (from  benzene). 

TRI-CHLOKO-  (a)  and  (;8)  -DI-NAPHTHYL- 
ETHANE  CCl3.CH(C,„H,),.  Formed  together 
by  the  action  of  H.^SOj  on  a  mixture  of  naphthal- 
ene and  chloral,  thus  :  CCI3.CH.O  +  20,^1^ 
=  CCl3.CH(C,„H,)2-^H,0. 

Preparation. — 6  pts.  of  H.,SOj  mixed  with 
6  pts.  of  fuming  HjSO^  are  added  to  a  mixture 
of  3  pts.  of  chloral,  8  pts.  of  naphthalene,  and 
6  pts.  of  chloroform  (Grabowski,  B.  11,  298). 

($)-modification  [156°].  Crystals.  Insol. 
cold,  si.  sol.  hot,  alcohol  and  ether.  Separated 
from  the  (a) -modification  by  its  sparing  solu- 
bility in  alcohol.  On  distillation  it  loses  HCl 
forming  dichloro-(/8)-dinaphthyl-ethylene. 

Tetra-nitro-derivative  [258°].  Yellow  pow- 
der.   Insol.  alcohol,  ether,  CgH,.,  &c. 

(a)-inodification.  Not  isolated  in  the  pure 
state.    V.  sol.  alcohol. 

DI-CHLORO-(a)-DI-NAPHTHYL-ETHYLENE 
CC1,,;CH(C,„H.),.  [150°].  SI.  sol.  cold,  v.  sol. 
hot,  alcohol.  Long  colourless  needles.  Less 
stable  than  the  (/8)-modification.  Prepared  by 
distilling  crude  trichloro-(a)-di-naphthyl-ethane 
with  20  p.c.  of  hme  (Grabowski,  B.  11,  299). 

Te  tra-nitro-deriva  iive.  [214°]. 

Di-ehloro-(/3)-di-naphthyl-ethyleiie 
CGL:GH(C,„H,)2.   [219°].   (above  360°).  Distils 
without  decomposition.  Short  prismatic  pillars. 
SI.  sol.  alcohol.    Prepared  by  the  distillation  of 
tri-chloro- (3) -di-naphthyl-ethane. 

Tetra-nitro-derivative.     [293°]  (Grabowski, 

B.  11,299). 

CHLORO  -  (/8)  -  NAPHTHYL -PHOSPHORIC 
ACID  C,„H„C1.0P0(0H),.  [205°  uncor.]. 
Formed  as  a  by-product  in  the  action  of  PCI5 
(2  mols.)  on  potassium  (;8)-naphthol-sulphonate 
(1  mol.)  at  150"  (Glaus  a.  Zimmermann,  B.  14, 
1483).  Small  plates.  By  boiling  alkalis  it  is 
decomposed  into  chloro-(/3)-naplithol  and  phos- 
phate. 

CHLORO-NICOTINIC  ACID  v.  Chloko-ptei- 

DINE-CUIBOXYLIC  ACID. 

cj-DI-CHLORO  -  0  -  NITRO  -  ACETOPHENONE. 

C,  Hj(NO,).GO.GHGlj.  [73°].  Nitro-phemjl  di- 
chloro-methyl  ketone.  Formed  by  chlorination 
of  C,H,(N02).G0.Me  (Gevekoht,  A.  221,  328). 
Plates  (from  benzoline). 

CHLO  RO-NITRO-AMIDO-PHENOL 
C.H^GlN.Oj  i.e.  C,HX1(N0,)(NH,)(0H)  [2:4:6:1]. 
[160°].  Formed  by  reducing  chloro-di-nitro- 
phenol  [110°]  with  ammonium  sulphide  (Griess 
a.  Kolbe,  A.  109,  286;  Faust  a.  MiUer,  A.  173, 
315  ;  Z.  1871,  339 ;  Armstrong,  G.  J.  25,  14). 
Slender  brass-yellow  needles  (containing  ^  aq) 
(from  hot  water).  When  dried  at  100°  it  is  scar- 
let. Elimination  of  NH„  gives  chloro-nitro- 
phenol  [110°].-B'HC1 :  yellowish  needles.— 
B',H,SO ,.— NH  ,(C,H^C1N,6,).— 
Ba(G5H.,ClN„0.,).,  4aq  :  slender  black  needles. 

Chloro-nitro-amido-phenol.  Methyl  ether 
C,H,(Cl)(N0,)(0Me)(NH2).  Chloro-nitro-anisi- 


I  dine.  Acetyl  derivative  [185°],  yellow 
needles,  sol.  alcohol  and  ether,  insol.  cold  water 
(Herold,  B.  15,  1686). 

Chloro-di-nitro-amido-phenol.  Me  thy  I 
ether  C,H(Cl)(NO,>),(OMe)(Na,).  Acetyl  de- 
rivative [165^],  yellow  needles  (H.). 

Chloro  -  tri  -  nitro  -  amido  -  phenol.  Me  thy  I 
ether  C,(Cl)(NO,)3(OMe)(NH2).  Acetyl  de- 
rivative [198°],  orange-yellow  needles  (H.). 

CHLORO  -  NITRO  -  AMIDO  -  DI  -  PHENYL  - 
AMINE    V.  Chlokniteophenyl-phenylene-di- 

AMINE. 

CHLORO-NITRO-AN ILINE 

C,H,C1(N0,)(NH,)  [4:3:1].    [103°  uncor.]. 

Formation. — 1.  By  nitration  of  j)-chloro- 
aniline  dissolved  in  10  pts.  of  HoSOj ;  the  yield 
is  50  p.c.  of  the  chloraniline.— 2.  Together  with 
a  much  larger  quantity  of  the  (6:3:l)-iso- 
meride  by  reduction  of  chloro-di-nitro-benzene 
C„H,C1(N0.,)..  [4:3:1]  in  alcoholic  solution  with 
SnCL  and  HCl. 

Properties. — Small  yellow  glistening  needles 
(from  hot  petroleum-ether),  or  long  thin  needles 
I  (from  boiling  water).    V.  sol.  alcohol,  ether  and 
chloroform,  m.  sol.  hot  water,  nearly  insol.  cold 
water.    Weak  base.    By  elimination  of  the  NH^ 
group  it  gives  o-chloro-nitro-benzene  [33°].  By 
replacement  of  the  NH,  group  by  CI,  di-chloro- 
nitro-benzene  [55°]  is  formed. 
!       Acetyl  derivative  C,H.,Cl(NO.,)(NHAc) 
[  [100°] ;  small  yellow  needles  (Glaus  a.  Stiebel 
B.  20,  1379). 

Chloro  -  nitro  -  aniline  C,  H,C1(N0„)  (NH.,) 
[2:4:1].  [105°].  Prepared  by  heating  (i,  2,  4)- 
di-chloro-nitro-benzene  [43°]  with  ammonia  at 
210°  (Beilstein  a.  Kurbatoff,  A.  182,  98).  Ap- 
pears also  to  be  formed  in  small  quantity  by 
,  nitrating  acetyl-o-chloro-aniline.  Light  yellow 
needles.  Elimination  of  NHo  gives  wi-chloro- 
nitro-benzene. 

Acetyl  derivative  C,H3Cl(N02)(NHAc). 
[139°] . 

Chloro  -  nitro  -  aniline  C,H,C1(N02)(NH,) 
[4:2:1].  [115°].  (B.  a.  K.) ;  [116°]  (K.).  From 
(l,4,2)-di-chloro-nitro-benzene  and  alcoholic 
NH.|  at  165°.  Formed  also  by  nitrating  acetyl 
j:i-chloro-aniline  (Korner,  G.  4,  373;  Beilstein  a. 
Kurbatoff,  B.  9,  633;  A.  182,  94).  Orange- 
yellow  needles  (from  water)  or  spherical  groups 
of  briek-red  needles  (from  alcohol).  Elimination 
of  NH2  gives  Hi-chloro-nitro-benzene.  Keduc- 
tion  to  chloro-phenylene-diamine  followed  by 
treatment  with  sodium-amalgam  gives  o-phenyl- 
ene-diamine  (Korner). 

Chloro  -  nitro  -  aniline  C,H3C1(N0.,)  (NH„) 
[6:3:1].  [117°]. 

Formation. — 1.  Together  with  a  smaller 
quantity  of  the  (4:3:l)-isomeride  by  reduction  of 
chloro-di-nitro-benzene  CsH..CI(N02)2  [4:3:1]  in 
alcoholic  solution  with  SnCL  (Claus  a.  Stiebel, 
B.20, 1379).— 2.  By  nitration  "of  acetyl-o-chloro- 
aniline  (B.  a.  K.). 

Properties. — Yellow  needles.  Elimination  of 
NH„  gives  p-chloro-nitro-benzene. 

Acetyl  derivative  CeH3Cl(lSf02)(NHAc). 
[154°]. 

Chloro  -  nitro  -  aniline  C,H3C1(N0.,)  (NH^) 
[3:6:1].  [125°]. 

Formation. — 1.  By  heating  (3,6,l)-di-chloro- 
nitro-benzene  [33°]  with  alcoholic  NH3  for 
10  hours  at  160°  (Korner,  G.  4,  373).— 2.  From 
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chloro-di-nitro-benzene  [39°]  and  NH.,  (Lauben- 
beimer,  B.  9,  182G). — 'A.  By  nitrating  acetyl 
«i-chloro-aniline  (B.  a.  K.). 

Properties. — Thin  yellow  laminm  (from  alco- 
hol). Elimination  of  NHo  gives  p-chloro-nitro- 
benzene.  Eeduction  by  tin  and  HCl  gives 
chloro-phenylene-diamine  whence  sodium-amal- 
gam produces  o-j)henylene-diamine  (Korner). 

Acctrjl  derivative  C,H3Cl(N0.,)(NHAc). 
[115°]. 

Chloro  -  nitro  -  aniline  C.H^C^NO.,)  (NH.,) 
[3:4:1].  [157°].  Formed,  together  with  the 
preceding,  by  nitrating  acetyl  wi-chloro-aniline 
(B.  a.  K.).  Yellow  lamina  (from  benzene). 
Elimination  of  NH„  gives  o-chloro-nitro-benz- 
ene  [32-5°]. 

Acetyl  derivative  [142°1. 

Chloro  -  di-nitro  -  aniline  C„il  .C1(N0.,).,(NH.,) 
[4:2:G:1].  [145°].  From  di- chloro-di-nitro- 
benzene  [104°]  and  alcoholic  NHj.  Formed 
also  by  chlorinating  di-nitro-aniline  [138°]  and 
by  treating  the  metliyl  ether  of  chloro-di-nitro- 
phenol  [65°]  with  NH3  (Korner).  Orange  needles. 
Alcoholic  KOH  converts  it  into  chloro-di-nitro- 
phcnol. 

Di-chloro-nitro-aniline  C,H,C1,,(N0,,)(NH,) 
[3:6:2:1].  [68°].  From  its  acetyl  derivative, 
which  is  formed,  together  with  the  (3,6,4,1) -iso- 
meride  [153°],  by  the  nitration  of  C,,H3Cl.,(NHAo) 
[3:6:1]  (Beilstein  a.  Kurbatow,  A.  192,  232). 
Also  from  (3,6,2,l)-di-chloro-di-nitro-benzene 
and  alcoholic  NH^  (Korner).  Yellow  needles. 
Displacement  of  NH,  by  CI  gives  (3,6,l,2)-tri- 
chloro-nitro-benzene  [89°]. 

Acetyl  derivative  C,H,.CL(NO.,)(NHAc). 
[205°]. 

Di-chloro  -  nitro  -  aniline  C,H.,C1..(N0.,)  (NH ,) 
[3:5:6:1].  [79°].  Prepared  together  with  tlie 
(3,5,4,l)-isonieride  [171°]  by  nitration  of  acetyl- 
(l,3,5)-di-chloro-aniline.  Yellow  needles.  Con- 
verted by  elimination  of  NHj  into  di-chloro- 
nitro-benzene  [33°]. 

Acetyl  derivative  [139°].  Sol.  CS.. 
(Beilstein  a.  Kurbatow,  B.  11,  1979). 

Di-chloro-nitro-aniline  C,H  ,C1.,(N0.,)  (NH.,) 
[4:3:2:1].  [96°].  Prepared  toge'ther  wi'th  the 
(4,3,6,l)-isomeride  [175°]  by  nitration  of  acetyl- 
(4,3,l)-di-chloro-aniline.    Yellow  needles. 

Acetyl  derivative  [153°]  (Beilstein  a. 
Kurbatow,  B.  11,  1978). 

Di-chloro-o-nitro-ani'.ine  C^HX1.,(N0.,)(NH,.) 
[2:4:6:1].  [99°].  Formed  by  passing  chlorine 
into  a  solution  of  o-nitraniline  in  cone.  HCl 
(Langer,  A.  215,  111).  Formed  also  by  nitration 
of  acetyl-(4,2,l)-di-chloro-aniline,  or  by  chlorina- 
tion  of  ac3tyl-(4,2,l)-chloro-nitro-aniline,  and 
decomposition  of  the  resulting  acetyl  derivative 
by  HCl  (Witt,  B.  7,  1603;  8,  820).  Slender 
orange  needles  (from  benzoline).  V.  sol.  alcohol, 
ether,  or  benzoline.  Elimination  of  NH,  gives 
di-chloro-nitro-benzene  [65°] 

Acetyl  derivative  C,H.Cl.,(NO.,)(NHAc). 
[188°]. 

Di-chloro-nitro-aniline  C„H.,CU(NO.,)  (NH,,) 
[3:6:4:1]._  [153°].  Prepared,  together  with  the 
(3,6,2,l)-isomeride  [68°],  by  nitration  of  acetyl- 
(3,6,l)-di-chloro-aniline.    Yellow  needles. 

Acetyl  derivative  [146°]  (Beilstein  a. 
Kurbatow,  B.  11,  1978 ;  A.  196,  235). 

Di-chloro-nitro-aniline  C„H.,CL(NO.,)  (NH.) 
[3:2:6:1],  [163°].  Formed  by heatingC,H„C\(NO.".) 


[56°]  with  alcoholic  NH,  at  210°  (Beilstein  a. 
Kurbatow,  A.  192,  235).  By  elimination  of  NH, 
it  gives  di-chloro-nitro-benzene  [43°]. 

Di-chloro-nitro-aniline  C,  H.,C1.,(N0„)  (NH,,) 
[3:5:4:1].  [171°].  Large  yellow  "needles'  Pre- 
pared, together  with  the  (3,5,6,l)-isomeride  [79°], 
by  nitration  of  acetyl-(5,3,l)-di-chloro-aniline. 
Elimination  of  NHj  gives  di-chloro-nitro-benzene 
[71°]. 

Acetyl  derivative.  [222°].  Insol.inCS., 
(Beilstein  a.  Kurbatow,  A.  196,  227;  B.  U, 
1979). 

Di-chloro-nitro-aniline  C,H.,C1.,(N0.,)(NH  ) 
[3:4:6:1].  [175°].  Prepared  by 'the  action  o'f 
alcoholic  NH.,  on  trichloronitrobenzene  [58°]  or, 
together  with  the  (4,3,2,l)-isonieride  [96°],  by 
the  nitration  of  acetyl-(4,3,l)-di-chloro-aniline. 
Yellow  needles.  Displacement  of  NH.^  by  CI 
gives  tri-chloro-nitro-benzene  [58°]. 

Acetyl  derivative  [124°].  Less  sol. 
alcohol  than  the  isomeride  (1;4,5;6)  (Beilstein  a. 
Kurbatow,  A.  196,  225;  B.  11,  1978). 

Di-chloro-nitro-aniline  C,  H.,C1.,(N0.,)  (NH.,) 
[2:6:4:1].  [188°].  Formed  by  chlorination  of 
2>nitro-aniline  (Korner,  G.  4,  276;  Witt,  iJ.  8, 
143).  Lemon-yellow  needles.  Elimination  of 
NH,  gives  di-chloro-nitro-benzene  [65°]. 

Acetyl  derivative  CsH.,Cl.,(NO.,)(NHAc). 
[210°]. 

Di-chloro-di-nitro-aniline  C,HC1.,(N0.,).,(NH ,) 
[3:4:2:6:1].  [128°].  Formed  by  nitrating  acetyl- 
(4,3,l)-di-chloro-aniline,  and  eliminating  Ac  by 
H.,SO^  (Beilstein  a.  Kurbatow,  A.  196,  235; 
B.  11,  1978).    Large  red  needles. 

Acetyl  derivative  C,HCl.,(NO.,).,(NHAc) 
[246-]. 

Tri-chloro-»j-nitro-aniline 

C„HCl,(NO.,)(NH._,)  [5:4:2:3:1].  [98°].  From 
5»-nitraniline  (1  pt.),  cone.  HCl  (25  pts.)  and 
water  (20  pts.),  by  passage  of  a  mixture  of  air 
and  chlorine  (Langer,  A.  215,  110).  Long, 
broad  yellow  needles  (from  light  petroleum). 

Tri-chloro-nitro-aniline  C„HC1,(N0.,)(NH,,) 
[2:4:5:6:1].  [124°].  Prepared  by  nitration  of 
acetyl-tri-chloro-aniline  [185°],  and  elimination 
of  Ac  by  HCl.    Yellow  needles. 

Acetyl  derivative  C,HCl3(N0„)(NHAc). 
[193°]  (Ijcilstein  a.  Kurbatow,  A.  196,  235; 
i3.  11,  19.S0). 

CHLORO  -  NITRO  -  ANISIDINE  v.  Methyl 

ether  of  CnijORO-NITKO-AMIliO-PHENOL. 

CHLORO-NITRO-ANISOL  v.  Methyl  ether  of 
Chloho-nitro-phenol. 

0-CHLORO-NITRO-BENZENE  C,H^C1(N0 ,) 
[1:2].  Mol.  w.  157i.  [32-5°].  (243°).  S.G.  3- 
1-368. 

Formation. — 1.  Together  with  thejj-isomeride, 
by  nitrating  chloro-benzene  (Jungfleisch,  A.  Ch. 
[4]  15,  186;  Laubenheimer,  i3.  7, 1765  ;  8,1621; 
Sokoloff,  Z.  1866,  621 ;  Lesimple,  Z.  [2]  4,  225). 
2.  From  chloro-nitro-aniline  [157°]  by  elimina- 
tion of  NH„  through  the  diazo-  reaction  (Beilstein 
a.  Kurbatoff,  B.  9,  633;  A.  182,  107).— 3.  In 
small  quantity  by  the  action  of  PCL,  on  o-nitro- 
phenol  (Engelhardt  a.  Latschinoff,  Z.  [2]  6,  225). 

Properties. — Needles  ;  converted  by  aqueous 
NaOH  at  130°  into  o-nitro-phenol.  Not  attacked 
by  alcoholic  KCy. 

wi-Chloro-nitro-benzene  CsHjCl(NO,,)  [1:3]. 
[45°].    (236°  cor.). 

Formation. — 1.  By  chlorination  of  nitro- 
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benzene  in  presence  of  iodine  (Laubenheimer, 

B.  7, 1765)  or  SbClj  (Beilstein  a.  Kurbatoff,  A. 
182,  102). — 2.  From  m-nitro-aniline  by  displace- 
ment of  NH,  by  CI  through  the  diazo-  reaction 
(Griess,  Pr.  13,  381). 

Preparation. — 1.  From  nitro-benzene  (500  g.) 
and  Fe-jClg  (10  g.)  by  chlorination  (Varnholt, 
J.  pr.  [2]  3G,  25). — 2.  By  running  a  solution  of 
NaNO.,  into  a  hot  solution  of  m-nitro-aniiine 
and  CujClj  in  dilute  HCl  (Sandmeyer,  B.  17, 
2650). 

Properties.  —  Trimetric  crystals;  a:b:c  = 
•561:1:  -498.  Subhmes  in  flat  needles.  V.  sol. 
ether,  benzene,  chloroform,  CSj,  HOAc,  and  hot 
alcohol. 

Reactions.— \.  Nitration  forms  C,.H3C1(N0..).. 
[39°].— 2.  Alcoholic  KOH  gives  (C,jH,Cl),N,0' 
[97°]. — 3.  Alcoholic  KCy  gives  o-chloro-benzo- 
nitrile  (Eichter,  B.  8,  1418). 

^>Chloro -nitre -benzene  CeH^Cl(N02)  [1:4]. 
[83°].    (242°).    S.G.  ^  1-38. 

Formation. — 1.  Together  with  the  o-iso- 
meride,  by  nitration  of  chloro-benzene  (Riche, 
A.  121,  357  ;  Jungfleisch,  A.  Ch.  [4]  15,  186).— 
2.  From  ^-nitro-aniline  by  displacement  of  NH., 
by  01  (Griess,  Pr.  13,  381).— 3.  From  p-nitro- 
phenol  and  PCI5  (Engelhardt  a.  Latschinoff,  Z. 
1870,  230).— 4.  From  (3,6,l)-chloro-nitro-anihne 
by  elimination  of  NH,  (Beilstein  a.  Kurbatoff, 
A.  182,  105). 

Properties. — Trimetric  plates. 

Beactions. — 1.  Heating  with  aqueous  Na^COj 
and  NaOH  at  130°  slowly  forms  p-nitro-phenol. 
2.  Alcoholic  KOH  gives  (C,HjCl).,N.,0  and,  at 
180°,  C,H^C1.N,.C„H^C1.  If  the  alcohol  be  dilute 

C.  HjCl.OEt  is  formed.— 3.  Alcoholic  KCy  gives 
»i-chloro-benzonitrile. 

Chloro-di-nitro-benzeneC,H.,Cl(NO,),  [1:3:4?]. 
Mol.  w.  202|.  According  to  Lauljenheimer  (B. 
9,  760,  768)  the  chloro-di-nitro-benzene  formed 
by  nitrating  m-chloro-benzene,  exists  in  four 
modifications,  viz. : 

(a).  [36°].  Thick  monoclinic  prisms:  a:h:c 
<=  1-887:1:  -981 ;  /3  =  114°  14'.  Gradually  passes 
into  the  (7)  modification. 

(j3).  [37°].  Monoclinic  prisms,  a:b:c 
=  •625:1: -560;  )8  =  91°  27'.  Gradually  passes 
into  the  (7)  modification. 

(7).  [39°].    Thin  trimetric  needles. 

(5).  Liquid. 

Beactions. — 1.  Aqueous  NaOH  forms  chloro- 
nitro  -  phenol  [39°].  ■ —  2.  Aniline  forms 
C,.H3Cl(NO.,)(NPhH).-3.  and  HCl  reduce 
it  to  chloro-phenylene-diamine  [72°]. — 4.  Boiled 
with  a  solution  of  sodium  sulphite  it  gives 
chloro-nitro-benzene-sulphonic  acid  and  NaNO^ 
(Laubenheimer,  B.  15,  597). — 5.  Phenyl-hydra- 
zine  forms  C,H,Cl(N0„).N2HjPh  [140°]  (Willge- 
rodt,  J.  pr.  [2]  37,  355). 

Chloro-di-nitro-benzene  C,  H.,C1(N0.,)..  [1:2:4]. 
[53-5°].    (315°).    S.G.  1-697. 

Formation. — 1.  By  nitration  of  0-  or  p- 
chloro-nitro-benzene  (Jungfleisch,  A.  Ch.  [4]  15, 
186). — 2.  From  di-nitro-phenol and  PCl5(Clemm, 
Z.  1870,  274). 

Properties. — Trimetric  crystals ;  v.  si.  sol. 
cold  alcohol,  v.  sol.  boiling  alcohol  and  ether. 
Jungfleisch  describes  a  physical  isomeride  [42°]. 

Reactions.— 1.  Tin  and  HCl  form  chloro- 
nitro-aniline  [89°].— 2.  Strong  aqueous  KOH 
forms  di-nitro-phenol. — 3.  Alcoholic  NH3  at 


110°  forms  di-nitro-aniline  [175°]. — 4.  AlcohoHo 
NMe3  forms  C,H3(N0.,),(NMe..)  [78°].- 5.  Di- 
methyl-aniline  gives  C6H3(N02),(NPhMe)  [167°] 
(Leymann,  B.  15,  1233). — 6.  By  the  action  of 
KOH  dissolved  in  an  alcohol,  it  gives  the  ether 
of  the  di-nitro-phenol  corresponding  to  the  alcohol 
used  (Willgerodt,  B.  12,  762).— 7.  Phenyl-hy. 
drazine  in  the  cold  forms  CBH3(N02)2-N2H2Ph 
[120°]  crystallising  in  red  plates  and  converted 
by  boiling  HOAc  into  C,H3(NO).,.N2Ph  [247°] 
(Willgerodt,  J.pr.  [2]  37,  347,  449). 

Chloro  -  tri  -  nitro  -  benzene  CsH2Cl(NO.,)3. 
[1:2:4:6].  Picryl  chloride.  Mol.  w.  247|.  [83°]. 
From  tri-nitro-phenol  (picric  acid)  and  PCI5 
(Pisani,  A.  92,  326 ;  Clemm,  pr.  [2]  1,  145 ; 
Z.  [2]  6,  444).  Amber-yellow  monoclinic  tables 
(from  ether)  or  nearly  colourless  needles  (from 
alcohol).  V.  sol.  boiling  alcohol,  si.  sol.  ether. 
Combines  with  benzene  and  other  aromatic  hy- 
drocarbons (Liebermann  a.  Palm,  B.  8,  378). 

Reactiojis. — 1.  Water  or  aqueous  Na.^COj 
converts  it  into  tri-nitro-phenol. — 2.  Ammonia 
forms  tri-nitro-aniline. — 3.  Alcoholic  KOH  forms 
C^H„(N02)30Et.  —  4.  Ethyl  -  hydrazine  forms 
C,H2(N02)3N.,H,Et  [200°]  (Fischer,  A.  199, 
299). — 5.  Phenyl-hydrazine  forms  Cj.jHjNjO^ 
[225°]  (238°)  (Willgerodt,  J.  pr.  [2]  37,'357).— 
6.  Alcoholic  di  -  methyl  -  amine  gives  rise  to 
C,H2(NO.,)3NMe2  [114°]  (Van  Eomburgh,  R.  T.  C. 

2,  105). 

Di-chloro-nitro-benzene  C,H3C1,,(N0,,)  [1:3:4]. 
[33°].  Formed  by  nitrating  m-di-chloro-benz- 
ene  (Korner,  G.  4,  305  ;  J.  1875,  323 ;  Beilstein  a. 
Kurbatoff,  A.  182,  97).  Long  needles  (from 
alcohol).  Converted  by  alcoholic  NH3  at  210° 
into  C,H3C1(NH,,)(N0.,)  [1:3:4]  [125°].  Aqueous 
Na.COj  has  no  action  even  at  290°.  Alcoholic 
NaOH  readily  forms  CBH,,Cl(OEt)(NO.,). 

Di-chloro-nitro-benzene  G^HjCUNO.,)  [1:2:4]. 
[43°].  From  C,H.,C1.>(N0..)(NH..)  '[1:2:4:3]  and 
[6:2:4:3]  by  displacement  of  NH.^  by  H  (Beilstein 
a.  Kurbatoff,  A.  192,  235).  Formed  also  by 
nitration  of  o-di-chloro-benzene  (B.  a.  K.,  A. 
176,  41).  Long  needles  (from  alcohol).  Con- 
verted by  alcoholic  ammonia  at  210°  into 
C„H3C1(NH.,)(N02)  [105°]. 

Di-chloro-nitro-benzene  CsH3Cl2(NO.,)  [1:4:6]. 
[55°].    (266°).    S.G.  22  1-669. 

Formation. — 1.  By  passing  chlorine  into 
cold  nitro-benzene  (75  g.)  containing  Fe.Clu 
(11-5  g.)  (B.  a.  K.;  Page,  ^.  '225,  208).— 2.  By 
nitration  of  p-di-chloro-benzene  (Jungfleisch). — 

3.  From  C,H3C1(N02)(NH,,)  [4:3:1]  by  the  action 
of  Cu.Clj  upon  the  diazo-  compound  (Claus  a. 
Stiebel,  B.  20,  1381). 

Properties. — Triclinic  crystals  (from  CS;). 
Volatile  with  steam.  Alcoholic  KOH  converts 
it  into  C,H3(0H)C1(N0.,)  [1:4:6]  [86°],  together 
with  (C„H3Cl2)2N20  and"  di-chloro-aniline  [50°] 
(Laubenheimer,  13.  7,  1600).  By  alcoholic  NH3 
at  200°  it  is  converted  into  chloro-nitro-aniline 
[115°]. 

Di-chloro-nitro-benzene  C„H3C1,(N02)  [1:3:5]. 
[65°].  From  the  di  -  chloro  -  nitro  -  anilines 
C,H„(NH2)C1„(N0.,)  [1:2:4:6]  and  [1:2:6:4]  by 
eliminating  NH^  (Korner,  O.  4,  376  ;  Witt,  B.  7, 
1604 ;  B.  8,  144).  Long  thin  laminse  (from  al- 
cohol). Volatile  with  steam.  Alcoholic  NH3  does 
not  act  upon  it. 

Di  -  chloro  -  di  •  nitro  -benzete  C^H2Cl2(N02)2. 
[103°].     Formed  by    nitrating  r»  -  di  -  chloro- 
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benzene  (Korner,  G.  4,  305  ;  J.  1875,  323).  Yel- 
lowish prisms.  Converted  by  aqueous  KOH  into 
a  chloro-di-nitro-phenol. 

Di-chloro  -di-nitro  -  benzene  CgH„Cl.,(N0.2)^ 
[1:4:2:6].  [87°]  (J.)  ;  [104"]  (Engelhardt 
Latschinoff).  (312°).  S.G.  i£  1-710.  Formed,  to- 
gether with  the  following,  by  nitrating  p-di- 
chloro-benzene  (Jungfleisch).  Small  monoclinic 
plates.  Boiling  aqueous  Na  .COj  converts  it  into 
di-cl)loro-phenol  [80°]. 

Di  -  chloro  -  di  -  nitro  -  benzene  C,  H.,C1.,(N0.,)., 
[1:4:2:3 or  .5]  [107°]  (J.);  [101°]  (E.  a'. L.).  (318°)! 
b.G.  i"  1-G95.  Formed  as  above.  Monoclinic 
needles.  Boiling  aqueous  Na^^CO^  converts  it 
into  chloro-di-nitro-phenol  [70°].  Alcoholic 
NH,  at  1C>0°  forms  C,H„C1.(NH.,)(N0„)  [66°] 
(Konior,  G.  4,  3.50). 

Tri  -  chloro  -  nitro  -  benzene  C,iH2Cl,(N0..) 
[1:2:4:5].  [57°].  (288°).  S.G.  ^  1-790.  Formed 
by  nitrating  C,,H,C1,  [1:2:4]  (Lcsimple,  Bl.  [2] 
6,  161;  A.  137,  123).  Sulphur-yellow  mono- 
clinic prisms  (from  CS,.).  Converted  by  NH3 
into  C,H,(NHj)Cl,(NO,,)  [1:3:4:6]. 

Tri-chloro-nitro-benzene 
C,H,C1,,(N0.)  [1:2:3:4].  [56°].  From  c-tri- 
chloro-benzene  and  fuming  HNO3  (Beilstein  a. 
Kurbatow,  A.  192,  235).  Colourless  silky  needles 
(from  alcohol).  V.  sol.  ether  and  CS..,  m.  sol. 
dilute  (50  per  cent.)  acetic  acid,  si.  sol.  alcohol. 
Mav  be  reduced  to  tri-chloro-aniline  [68°]. 
Alcoholic  NH^forms  C„H.,C1.,(NH,)(N0.,)  [1:2:3:4] 
[163°]. 

Tri-chloro-nitro-benzene 
C„H,Cl,(NOo)  [1:3:5:2].  [68°].  From  s-tri-chloro- 
benzene  and  fuming  HNO3  (Beilstein  a.  Kur- 
batoff,  A.  192,  233).  Long  needles  (from  alco- 
hol). V.  sol.  CS.,  and  light  petroleum.  Am- 
monia at  230°  forms C„H,,(NH,),C1(N02)  [1:3:5:2]. 

Tri-chloro-nitro-benzene 
C,H..Cl3(N0.,)  [1:3:6:2].    [89°].    Formed  from 
C,H,C1,,(NH,)(N0,)  [3:6:1:2]  by  diazo-reaction 
(B.  a.  K.).    Colourless  needles  (from  light  petro- 
leum).   V.  sol.  alcohol,  loss  sol.  light  petroleum. 

Tri-cWoro-di-nitro-benzene  C,HCl3(N0.,).,. 
[103-5°].  (335°).  S.G.  1-85.  Formed  by 
nitration  of  M-tri-chloro-benzene  (Jungfleisch). 
Light  yellow  six-sided  prisms.  Insol.  cold  alco- 
hol, sol.  hot  alcohol  and  ether. 

Tri  -  chloro  -  di  -  nitro  -  benzene  C,  HC1|(N0,,).,. 
[1:3:5:2:4].  [130°].  Formed  by  nitrating  s-tri'- 
chloro-benzene  (Jackson  a.  Wing,  Am.  9,  353). 
Thick  white  prisms  (from  alcohol).  Sol.  cold 
alcohol  and  ether ;  v.  sol.  benzene,  CS.,,  and 
chloroform. 

Tri  -  chloro  -  tri  -  nitro  -  benzene  C,;Cl3(NO.,)3 
[1:3:5:2:4:6].  [187°].  Formed  by  nitrating  the 
preceding  (Jackson  a.  Wing,  Am.  9,  354). 
Thick  white  needles  (from  alcohol).  V.  si.  sol. 
water,  sol.  alcohol,  v.  sol.  ether,  benzene,  and 
CS,. 

Tetra-chloro-nitro-benzene 

C„H(K0,)C1,  [1:2:3:4:6].  [22°].  From  «-tetra- 
chloro-bcnzenc  and  fuming  HNO3  (Beilstein  a. 
Kurbatoff,  .4.  192,  238).  Colourless  needles. 
V.  sol.  benzene,  CS,,  and  hot  alcohol. 

Tetra-chloro-nitro-benzene 
C„HC1,(N0,)  [1:2:3:4:5].  [64-5°].   From  c-tetra- 
chloro-benzenc  and  fuming  HNO3  (Beilstein  a. 
Kurbatoff,  A.  192,  239).    Small  needles,  si.  sol. 
alcohol. 


Tetra-chloro-nitro-benzene 

C„H(N0.,)C1.,  [1:2:3:5:6].  [99°].  (304°).  S.G.  ^ 
1-744.  From  s-C,H,Cl,  and  fuming  HNO3.  Some 
chloranil  is  also  formed,  but  light  petroleum 
dissolves  the  C„H(N0,)Cl4  only  (Beilstein  a. 
Kurbatow,  A.  192,  236;  cf.  Jungfleisch,  loc.  cit.). 
Formed  also  by  passing  chlorine  at  100°  into 
nitro-benzene  containing  Fe,Cl|i  (Page,  A.  225, 
208).    Needles  (from  alcohol). 

Penta  -  chloro  -  nitro  -  benzene  C,  C1  (NO,,). 
[146°].  (328°).  S.G.  1-718.  Formed  by  heat- 
ing penta-chloro-benzene  with  fuming  HNO3 
(Jungfleisch).  Slender  needles  (from  alcohol) 
or  monoclinic  tables  (from  CS,).  V.  sol.  boiling 
alcohol,  CS.,,  and  chloroform. 

CHLORO -  NITRO -  BENZENE  - SULPHONIC 
ACID  C,H,(C1)(N0.,)S0:,H  [1:4:3].  Formed  by 
boiling  (l:3:4)-chloro-di-nitro-benzcne  with  a 
solution  of  sodic  sulphite. — NaA'  2aq :  glistening 
prisms  or  needles,  sol.  water  and  alcohol. 

Amide  [159°].  Plates  or  needles.  Sol. 
alcohol,  si.  sol.  water  (Laubenheimer,  B.  15,  597). 

i;i-Chlor-nitro-benzene  sulphonic  acid 
C,H3(C1)(N0,)(S03H)  [1:3:.T].    Prepared  by  sul- 
phonation  of  iw-chloro-nitro-benzene.    On  re- 
duction it  gives  a  chloro-amido-phenyl-mer- 
captan  which  does  not  form  anhydro-  compounds. 

Salts. — A^Ba"  :  white  sparingly  soluble 
needles. — A'.,?!)"  :  soluble  needles. — A'K  :  white 
soluble  needles  (Allert,  B.  14, 1434). 

(a)-Chloro-nitro-benzene-snlphonic  acid 
C,H3(C1)(N0,)S03H    [1:3:?].    Formed  together 
with  an  isomeric  (j3)-acid  by  sulphonatiou  of 
?«-chloro-nitro-benzene. 

Salts. — A'K:  needles  or  plates,  sol.  alcohol. 
A'Na  2iaq  :  yellow  needles. — A'.JBa  2aq  :  small 
brown  needles  or  plates,  v.  sol.  alcohol. — 
A'oSriaq:  thick  brown  plates,  sol.  alcohol 
(Post  a.  Meyer,  B.  14,  1606). 

(;8)-Chloro-nitro-benzene-sulphonic  acid 
C„H3(C1)(N0.,)S03H   [1:3:?].    Formed  together 
with  the  preceding  by  sulphonation  of  wi-chloro- 
nitro-benzene. 

Salts. — A'K^aq:  light  yellow  prisms. — 
A'.,Ba§aq  :  small  yellow  needles,  insol.  alcohol. — 
A'„Sr:  yellow  crystalline  powder  (Post  a.  Meyer, 
-B."l4,  1606). 

wi-Chloro-nitro-benzene  di-sulphonic  acid 
C,H,(C1)(N0,)(S03H),   [1:3:?:?].     Prepared  by 
sulphonating  7)i-chloro-nitro-benzene  with  boil- 
ins  H  ,S0,. — A"K., :  pearly  scales  (Allert,  B.  14, 
14:36)." 

CHLORO-NITRO-BENZOIC  ACID 

C,-H3C1(N0,)(C0.,H)  [2:4:1].  [137°].  Formed  by 
oxidising  chloro-nitro-toluene  [65°]  by  alkaline 
KMnO,  (Wachendorff,  A.  185,  275;  Lellmann, 

B.  17,  534). 
Chloro-nitro-benzoic  acid 

C„H3C1(N0,)(C0.,H)  [3:2:1].  [137°].  Formed  by 
the  action  of  H,SO|  and  HNO3  on  the  di-chloro- 
bcnzoic  acid  [150°]  obtained  by  direct  chlorina- 
tion  of  benzoic  acid  (Glaus  a.  Biicher,  B.  20, 
1624).  Either  this  or  the  following  acid  ought 
to  be  identical  with  the  isomeride  [235°]. 
Chloro-nitro-benzoic  acid 

C,  H3C1(N0.,)(C0.,H)  [3:4:1J.  [136°].  Obtained 
by  the  action  of  H,S0,  and  HNO3  on  the  di- 
chloro-benzoic  acid  [201°]  formed  by  chlorina- 
tion  of  benzoic  acid(C.a.B.).—  BaA^4aq  (B.a.K.). 

(/3)-Chloro-nit:o-benzoic  acid 
C,H3C1(N0,)(C0.,H)  [3:6:1].   [138°].  One  of  the 
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Ohloro-nitro-benzoic  acid. 


products  of  the  nitration  of  w-chloro-benzoic 
acid  (Ulrich,  A.  222,  97). 

Salts.  —  BaA'a. — CaA'^aq. — PbA'j. — • 
KA'  2iaq. 

Ethyl  ether  Mk'.  [282°]  (Cunze a.Hiibner, 
A.  135,  113). 

Anilide  C,H3Cl(N0,)(C0NPhH) :  [164°]; 
needles. 

Chloro-nitro-benzoic  acid 
C  H3C1(N0,)C0,H  [4:2:1].  [139°].  From 
C,H3Cl(N0,)Me  [4:2:1]  by  oxidation  with 
HNO3  (S.G.  1-1)  (Varnholt,  J.  pr.  [2]  36,  30). 
Formed  also  by  saponifying  its  nitrile  with  dilute 
H2SO4.  Long  needles ;  si.  sol.  cold  water  and 
CSj,  m.  sol.  chloroform. 

Nitrile  C,H3C1(N02)CN.  [98°].  From  the 
corresponding  chloro-nitro-aniline  by  Sand- 
meyer's  reaction  (Claus,  J.  pr.  [2]  37,  197). 
Needles,  v.  sol.  ether  and  alcohol,  m.  sol.  cold 
water. 

Chloro-nitro-benzoic  acid 
C,H3C1(N0„)C0.,H     [1:3:5].      [147°].  From 
C„H3{NH„)(N02)C02H,  cone.  HCl,  and  nitrous 
acid  gas  (Hiibner,  A.  222,  89).    Small  needles. 
V.  sol.  alcohol,  ether  and  glacial  acetic  acid. 

Salt  s.— BaA'„  4aq.— PbA'^. 

Chloro-nitro-benzoic  acid  C^HXliNOOCO.JI 
[2:5:1].     [164°].    S.  -361  at  15°.    Formed  by 
nitration  of  o-chloro-benzoic  acid  (Wilkens  a.  | 
Back,  A.  222,  195;  cf.  KekuU,  A.  117,  153).  1 
Formed  also  by  the  action  of  PCI5  on  nitro-o-oxy-  | 
benzoic  acid  (Hiibner,  Z.  [2]  2,  614).  Long  thin 
monoclinic  needles  (from  dilute  HCl).    V.  sol. 
hot  water,  si.  sol.  cold  water,  v.  e.  sol.  alcohol, 
ether  and  benzene. 

Salts.  —  NH^A'.  —  NaA'.  —  BaA'2  3aq.  — 
SrA',4Jaq. — CaA'2  2aq. — ZnA',5^aq. — CdA'2  5aq. 
— PbA'.,. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.  [29°]. 

Nitrile  C,H3C1(N02)CN.  [106°].  Formed 
by  nitrating  the  nitrile  of  o-chloro-benzoie  acid 
(Henry,  B.  2,  493). 

Chloro-nitro-benzoic  acid  C(;H3C1(N0,)C0.,H 
[4:3:1].  [180°].  Formed  by  nitration  of  _p-chloro- 
benzoic  acid  (Reveill,  A.  222,  182).  Formed  also 
by  oxidising  the  corresponding  chloro-nitro- 
toluene  (Hiibner,  Z.  [2]  2,  614). 

Salt  s. — BaA',4aq. — CaA'2  5 1  aq.— MgA'^  5aq. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.  [59°]. 

Anilide  C,H3Cl(N0.,)C0.NPhH.  [131°]. 

Nitrile  C,H3C1(N02)CN.  [101°].  From 
the  corresponding  chloro-nitro-aniline  by  Sand- 
meyer's  reaction  with  cuprous  cyanide  (Claus, 
J.pr.  [2]  37,  197).   Needles,  si.  sol.  cold  water. 

Chloro-nitro-benzoic  acid  CsHaC^NO-JCO.H 
[3:4:1].  [186°].  From  the  nitrile  by  saponifica- 
tion with  dilute  H.,S04  (Claus,  J.pr.  [2]  37,  200). 
White  needles.  V.  sol.  hot  water,  alcohol,  ether, 
chloroform,  si.  sol.  cold  water,  CSo. —  Salts. — 
BaA'2  2aq.  —  CaA'2  2aq.  —  AgA' :  needles  (from 
water). 

Nitrile  G,'Sfi\(m,)Clf^.  [87°].  From  the 
corresponding  chloro-nitro-aniline  by  displace- 
ment of  NH2  by  Cy.  Colourless  needles,  si.  sol. 
cold,  V.  sol.  hot,  water. 

(a) -Chloro-nitro-benzoic  acid 
C,H3C1(N02)(C02H)  [3:2:1].    [235°].    From  m- 
chloro-benzoic  acid  and  fuming  HNO3.  Separated 
by  water  from  the  more  soluble  (;8)-isomeride 
[137°]  (Ulrich,  A.  222,  95).    Long  thin  needles, 


or  six-sided  tables.  V.  si.  sol.  water,  v.  sol. 
ether. 

Salts. — BaA'.,  4aq. — CaA'o  3aq. 

Anilide  G,B.,G\(^0^){C6NPb3.).  [186°]. 

Chloro-di-nitro-benzoic  acid 
C,H.,C1(N02)2C02H  [2:(3or)5:3?:l].  [238°].  By 
nitration  of  o-chloro-benzoic  acid  (Wilkens  a. 
Back,  A.  222,  201).  Small  colourless  needles 
(from  petroleum).  V.  sol.  water,  alcohol,  ether, 
or  petroleum,  si.  sol.  benzene. 

Di-chloro-nitro-benzoic  acid 
C,H,C1,(N02)(C02H)  [4:3:a;:l].  [160°].  Obtained 
by  nitration  of  (4,3,l)-di-chloro-benzoic  acid 
[201°],  which  is  formed  by  direct  chlorination  of 
benzoic  acid  (Claus  a.  Biicher,  B.  20,  1621). 
Small  needles.    Sol.  water. 

Di-chloro-nitro-benzoic  acid 
C,H,Cl2(N0,)(C02H)  [3:2:a;:l].  [215°].  Prepared 
by  nitrating  (3,2,l)-di-chloro-benzoic  acid  [156°], 
which  is  got  by  chlorinating  benzoic  acid  (Claus 
a.  Biicher,  B.  20, 1621).  SI.  sol.  boihng  water.— 
BaA'2  4aq :  lens-shaped  aggregates  of  small 
needles. 

Tri-chloro-nitro-benzoic  acid 
C,HCl3(N02)(CO.,H)  [2:4:6:3:1].  [220°].  From 
CsHCla^COjH)  [2':4:6:1]  by  nitration  (Beilstein  a. 
Kuhlberg,  A.  152,  239).  Small  needles  (from 
water).  V.  si.  sol.  boiling  water. — CaA'2  l|aq. — 
BaA'2  2aq  :  crystalline  powder. 

Tetra-chloro-nitro-benzoic  acid 
C,C1,(N02)C0,,H  [5:4:3:2:6:1].  Formed  by  nitra- 
tion of  tetra-chloro-benzoic  acid  [5:4:3:2:1],  by  a 
mixture  of  fuming  HNO3  and  cone.  H^SO^. 
Silvery  plates.  Sol.  water.  By  tin  and  HCl  it 
is  reduced  to  tetra-chloro-amido-benzoic  acid. 

Salts. — A'2Ba2iaq:  v.  sol.  water,  small 
colourless  needles. — A'„Ca :  easily  soluble  glisten- 
ing plates  (Tust,  B.  20,  2441). 

CHLORO-NITEO-BENZOIC  ALDEHYDE 
C,H3C1(N02)CH0  [3:4:1].  [62°].  From  [3,4,1]- 
chloro-nitro-toluene  by  chlorinating  and  treating 
the  resulting  CsH3Cl(N02).CH2Cl  with  lead  or 
copper  nitrate  solution  (Landsberg,  D.  P.  /.  262, 
139).    White  needles  (from  water). 

Di-chloro-o-nitro-benzoic  aldehyde 
CsH2Cl2(NO.,)CHO.  [138°].  Obtained  by  nitra- 
tion of  di-chloro-benzoic  aldehyde  with  a  mixture 
of  HNO3  and  H2SO4  (Gnehm,  B.  17,  753).  Pearly 
plates  or  needles.  By  treatment  with  acetone 
and  NaOH  it  yields  tetra-chloro-indigo. 

CHLORO-NITRO-CAMPHOR  v.  Camphob. 

a-CHLORO-p-NITRO-CINNAMIC  ACID 
C,H,(N02).CH:CC1.C0,H.  [224°].  From  a-chloro- 
p-nitro-0-oxy-j3-phenyl-proi3ionic  acid  and  HCl 
(S.G.  1-1)  at  180°  (Lipp,  B.  19,  2646).  Prisms 
(from  alcohol). 

CHLORO-DI-NITRO-CYMENE 
CeHCl(N02)2(CH3)(C3H,)  [2:?:?:1:4].  [109°].  Mo- 
noclinic prisms.  Prepared  by  nitration  of  chloro- 
cymene  [214°]  (Gerichten,  B.  11,  1091). 

Chloro-di-nitro-cjrmene 
C,HC1(N02).,(CH3)(C3H,)   [3:?:?:1:4].  [101°]. 
From  di-nitro-thymol  and  PCI5  (Ladenburg  a. 
Engelbrecht,  B.  10, 1220).    Light  yellow  prisms. 

cD-Di-chloro-nitro-cymene 
CsH3(CHCl2)(N02)(C3H,)  [1:3:4].     From  nitro- 
cuminic  aldehyde  CsH3(CHO)(N02)(C3H,)  and 
PCI5  (Widmann,  B.  15,  167).  Oil. 

CHLORO-DI-NITRO-ETHANE  C.H3C1(N02)2? 
A  liquid  formed  when  ethylidene  chloride  is 


CHLORO-NITRO-i)I-METHYL-ANILINE. 


heated  in  a  sealed  tube  with  HNO3  at  100° 
(Lauterbach,  B.  12,  G77). 

Tetra  -  chloro  -  di  -  nitro  -  ethane  C.,Cl,NoO 
Formed  by  direct  union  of  tetra-chloro-etbylene 
with  nitric  peroxide  (Hoch  a.  Kolbe,  /.  pr.  [2]  4, 
60).  Feathery  needles  (from  alcohol);  insol. 
water.  Volatile  with  steam.  Decomposes  at 
140°.  Alcoholic  KOH  forms  long  prisms  of 
C.,CL,(NO..).,(OK). 

■  CHLORO-NITRO-ETHYL-ANILINE 
C,H„ClN,,0,'i-''-C,ftCl(NO,).NHEt  [.5:2:1].  [84°]. 
From  chloro-di-nitro-benzene  and  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  ethyl-aniline  (Laubenheimer,  B.  11, 
1156).    Golden  needles  ;  si.  sol.  cold  alcohol. 

DI-CHLORO-NITRO-ETHYL-BENZENE 
C,H-.CHC1.CHC1.N0...    [30°]  ?     Formed  by  the 
union  of  01  with  C;,H,CH:CH.NO,  (Priebs,  A. 
225,  .844).    Usually  an  oil.  Volatile  with  steam. 
Aqueous  NaOH  forms  C,H,.CC1:CH.N0.,. 

Di-chloro-nitro-ethyl-benzeneC,iH.Cl,(NO.,)Et 
[l:4:a;:2].  [175°].  Formed  by  boiling  di-chloro- 
ethyl-benzene  with  HNO,  and  H.^SOj  for  50 
hours  (Istrati,  Bl.  [2]  48,  41).  Crystalline  plates, 
so),  hot  water.  Gives  a  yellowish-white  pp. 
with  Fo,,Cl,j. 

Di-chloro-tri-nitro-ethyl-benzene 
C„Cl,,(NO„),Et.    [195°].    Formed  at  the  same 
time  as  the  preceding  (Istrati).     Groups  of 
small  crystals ;   insol.  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol. 
Fe^Cl,;  pps.  its  alcoholic  solution. 

Tetra-chloro-nitro-ethyl-benzene 
C„C1,(NO,)(C,HO  [1:3:4:5:2:6].  [30°].  Formed 
by  passing  C.,H,  into  a  mixture  of  Al,,Cl,j  and 
C  HCl.JNOj)  (istrati,  A.  Ch.  [6]  6,498).  Gelatin- 
ous solid,  V.  sol.  ether  and  CHCI3.  Decomposes 
on  distillation,  giving  tetra-chloro-di-ethyl- 
benzeno. 

TRI-CHLOIlO-NITRO-ETHYLENEC,Cl3NO.(?) 

Formed  by  adding  G.Cl^  to  a  cooled  mixture  of 
H,SO,,  and  fuming  HNO3  (Hoch,  /.  pr.  [2]  6,  95). 
Pungent  yellow  oil ;  decomposed  by  water  and 
alkalis.  Br  at  150°  converts  it  into  C,.Cl:|Br„(N02) 
[c.  120°].  Li(iuid  nitric  peroxide  at  115°  forms 
feathery  crystals  of  an  unstable  compound 

CHLORO-NITRO-MESITYLENE  C<,H,„C1N0., 
i.e.  C„HCl(N0,)Me3  [2:4:1:3:.5].  [57°].  Formed' 
by  nitrating  chloro-mesitylene  (Fittig  a.  Hooge- 
wcrtf,  A.  150,  324  ;  Z.  [2]  5,  168).  Pale  yellow 
spicular  crystals,  v.  sol.  alcohol. 

CWoro-di-nitro-mesitylene  C,.Cl(N0.,)oMe3. 
[179°].  The  chief  product  of  the  action  of 
fuming  HNO3  on  chloro-mesitylene  (F.  a.  H.). 
Long  colourless  needles  (from  alcohol).  SI.  sol. 
cold  alcohol.    May  be  sublimed. 

CHLORO  NITRO-METHANE  CH  ,C1(N0.,). 
(123°).  S.G.  1-466.  Formed  by  the  action 
of  chlorine  -  water  on  sodium  nitro  -  methane  : 
CH,Na(NO,,)  -i-Cl2  =  NaCl-t-CH,,Cl(N0,).  Thcpre- 
sence  of  CI  and  the  chlorous  nitroxyl  (NOJ 
render  the  hydrogen  displaceable  by  sodium : 
hence  the  liquid  dissolves  in  alkali. 

Chloro-di-nitro-methane  CC1H(N0._,)2. 

Potassium  salt  CKCl(NO.)o :  large  yellow 
crystals,  sol.  water,  explodes  at  145°  (Losanitsch, 
B.  17,  849). 

Di-chloro-di-nitro-methane  CC1.,(N0.,)„. 
(above  100°).  S.G.  ii  1-G85  (M.).  Formed  "by 
passing  chlorine  into  an  aqueous  solution  of 
CKCl(N0j)2  (Losanitsch,  B.  17,  848). 

Preparation. — Crude  naphthalene  tetrachlor- 


ide (200  grms.)  is  treated  with  fuming  HNO^ 
(400 c.c.)  in  a  large  retort;  when  the  reaction 
is  over,  the  mixture  is  distilled  as  long  as  the 
residue  in  the  retort  froths  strongly.  The  distil- 
late is  diluted  with  twice  its  bulk  of  water  and 
the  di-chloro-di-nitro-methane  distilled  off  with 
steam ;  the  yield  is  4  p.c.  of  the  naphthalene 
tetrachloride  (Marignac,  A.  38,  16 ;  Easchig,  B. 

18,  3326). 

Properties. — Pungent  oil :  volatile  with 
steam.  On  reduction  with  SnCL  it  yields 
hydroxylamine. 

Tri-chloro-nitro-methane  CCl3(N0..).  Chloro- 
picrin.  Nitro-cldoroform.  Mol.  w.  KiH.  (112° 
cor.).  S.G.  e  1-6923  (Thorpe).  C.E.  ■(0°-10°) 
•001106;  (0°-100°)  -0012256.  S.  (alcohol  of 
80-5  p.c.)  -743  (Cossa,  G.  2,  181).  S.V.  110-49. 
fi,  1-4679  (Gladstone,  C.  J.  23,  101). 

Formation. — 1.  By  distilling  picric  acid  and 
other  nitro-  compounds  with  bleaching-powder 
(Stenhouse,  A.  66,  241 ;  P.  M.  [3]  33,  53  ;  Ger- 
hardt  a.  Cahours,  Compt.  chim.  1849,  34,  170).— 
2.  By  distilling  chloral  with  cone.  HNO3  (Ke- 
kul^,  A.  106,  144). — 3.  From  chloroform  and 
HNO.,  (Mills,  C.  J.  24,  641).— 4.  By  distilling 
alcohol  with  sodic  chloride,  KNO3  and  H.,SO| 
(Kekul6,  A.  101,  212). 

Preparation. — A  saturated  (at  30°)  solution 
of  picric  acid  (1  pt.)  is  mixed  with  bleaching 
powder  (10  pts.)  previously  made  into  paste  with 
water,  and  the  mixture  distilled  (Hofmann,  A. 
139,  111). 

Properties. — Pungent  liquid.  V.  si.  sol. 
water,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  other. 

Reactions. ~1.  Maybe  reduced  by  iron  and 
acetic  acid  to  methylamine  (Geisse,  A.  109,  282). 

i  2.  Fuming  HI  at  100°  forms  NH,,  HCl,  and  COj 
(Mills,  C.  J.  17,  153).— 3.  NaOEt  in  absolute 
alcohol  gives  orthocarbonic  ether  C(OEt), 
(Bassett,  C.  J.  17,  198).— 4.  KCy  and  dilute 
alcohol  forms  chloro  -  nitro  -  malonitrile 
C(NO,)ClCy._,,  an  unstable  compound  which  gives 
with  aqueous  lead  acetate  app.  C(NOo)ClCy.,3PbO 
andwithsilvernitrate(C(NO.,)ClCy,.)3(AgN03)^8aq 

'  (Bassett,  C.  J.  19,  362). — 5.  Alcoholic  ammonia 
forms  guanidine  C(NH)(NH„)„  (Hofmann,  G.  J. 

19,  249).— 6.  Alcohohc  KOH  gives  KCl  and 
KNO.,  (S.).— 7.  Alcoholic  KOAc  at  100°  gives 
KCl,  K..CO,,  and  KNO.,  (Bassett,  C.  J.  18,  31).— 
8.  K.Sb,  forms  CH(N0,)(S03K)2  (Kathke,  A. 
161,  149). — 9.  With  benzene  in  presence  of 
ALCl|j  it  yields  tri-phenyl-carbinol  and  tri- 
phenyl-methane  (Elbs,  B.  16,  1274).— 10.  With 
phenol  and  AI0CI5  the  chief  product  is  aurin 
(tri-oxy-tri-phenyl-carbinol)  (E.).  —  11.  With 
naphthalene  and  ALClg  it  yields  tri-naphthyl- 
carbinol  (E.). 

I  DI-CHLORO  -  NITRO  -  TETRA  -  METHYL  -D I- 
AMIDO-TRI-PHENYL-METHANE 
C,:,H,,3N3C1,,02  i.e.  C,H,(NO,).CH(C„H3Cl.NMe,)2. 
[208°].  From  jjj  -  chloro -di- methyl -aniline, 
2)-nitro-benzoic  aldehyde,  ZnCL,  and  HCl  (Kock, 
B.  20,  1562).  Lemon-yellow  scales  (from  ben- 
zene).   May  be  reduced  to  C.,3H.,.,N3C1.,  [181°]. 

Pier  ate  C3,H,5N,0|sCL.  [189°]. 

CHLORO-NITRO-DI-METHYL-ANILINE 
C„H3Cl(N0,)(NMe,)  [4:3:1].    [56°].    Formed  to- 
gether with  other  products  by  the  action  of 
nitrous  acid  upon  p-chloro-di-methyl  aniline 
(Koch,  B.  20,  2459  ;  cf.  Heidlberg,  B.  20,  119). 
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CrtLORO-NITRO-NAPHTHALElSfl!. 


CHLORO-NITRO-NAPHTHALENE 

C,„H„C1(N0.,)  [1:4].  [85°].  From  {o)-chloro- 
naphthalene  and  cold  HNO,  (S.G.  1-4).  Ex- 
tremely slender,  light  yellow  concentric  needles. 
PCI5  gives  ('  j8  ')-di-chloro  naphthalene.  Tin  and 
HCl  reduce  it  to  (o)-naphthylamine  (Atterberg, 

B.  9,  927). 

('  a  ')-Chloro-di-nitro-naphtlialene 

C,  „H,C1{N0,).,  [1:4:1'].  [106°].  Formed,  together 
with  the  foregoing  by  treating  (a)-chloro-naph- 
thalene  with  warm  HNO3  (S.G.  1-4)  (A. ;  Faust 
a.  Saame,  A.  160,  68).  Long  yellow  pliable 
needles,  v.  sol.  hot  alcohol.  PCI5  converts  it 
into  (5)-tri-chloro-naphthalene. 

('  ;8  ')-Chloro-di-iiitro-naphthalene  probably 
NO,,  NO, 


[180°]  (A.) ;  [175°]  (E.).  Obtained 


by  the  action  of  hot  fuming  HNOjOn  (a)-chloro- 
naphthalene  (Atterberg).  Formed  by  the  action 
of  HNO3  upon  chloro-nitro-(a)-naphthoic  acid 
[225°]  (Ekstrand,  B.  18,  2881).  Glistening 
yellow  needles  (from  alcohol).  SI.  sol.  boiling 
alcohol. 

('  /3  ')-Di-chloro-iiitro-naplithalene 

C,„aCL(NO.,)  [1:4:1^.  [92°].  From  ('i8')-di- 
chloro-naphthalene  and  HNO,  (S.G.  1-45)  (Wid- 
mann,  Bl.  [2]  28, 509).  With  PCI5  it  gives  (5)-tri. 
chloro-naphthalene. 

Di-chloro-nitro-naphthalene  C|oH5Cl,(NO.J. 
[95°  ?].  Formed,  together  with  an  isomeride 
[142°],  by  the  action  of  cold  cone.  HNO,  on  (S)- 
di-ehloro-nai3hthalene  (Ak'n,  Bl.  [2]  36,  433). 

Di-chloro-nitro-naphthalene  C,(,H5Cl2(NO.J. 
[c.  114°].  From  (6)-di-chloro-naphthalene  and 
cold  fuming  HNO3  (A16n,  Bl.  [2]  36,  435).  Yel- 
lowish needles. 

(rj)  .Di-chloro-nitro-naphthalcne 
C,„H,C1.,(N0,).  [119°].  Formed  by  adding 
fuming  HNOjto  a  solution  of  (7)-di-chloro-naph- 
thalene  in  HOAc  (C16ve,  BZ.  [2]  29,499).  Golden- 
yellow  needles;  m.  sol.  boiling  alcohol.  PCI5 
forms  (t)-tri-chloro-naphthalene. 

Di-chloro-nitro-naphthalene  C,„H5Cl2(N02). 
[139°].  Formed,  together  with  the  isomeride 
[114°],  by  treating  (€)-di-chloro-naphthalene 
with  cold  fuming  HNO3  (Alfn,  Bl.  [2]  36,  435). 
Needles,  turning  brownish-violet  in  the  air. 

Di-chloro-nitro-naphthalene  C,(|H5Cl2(NO._,). 
[142°].  From  (5)-di-chloro-naphthalene  and  cold 
cone.  HNO3  (Alen,  Bl.  [2]  36,  433).  Needles, 
turning  green  in  the  air. 

(7) -Di-chloro-nitro-naphthalene 
C,„H,C1,(N0.,).  [142°].  From  (7)-di-chloro- 
naphthalene'  and  cold  HNO3  (S.G.  1-4)  (Atter- 
berg, B.  9,  928).  Short  sulphur-yellow  brittle 
prisms  (from  HOAc).  PCI5  gives  (5)-tri-chloro- 
naphthalene. 

('  ;3  ')-Di-chloro-di-nitro-naphthalene 
C,„H,C1.,(N0.,)„.     [158°].     Formed  by  adding 
HNO3  (S.G.  i-48)  to  a  solution  of  (';8  ')-di-chloro- 
naphthalene  in  HOAc  (Widmann,  Bl.  [2]  28, 
510).    Long  yellow  needles  :  si.  sol.  alcohol. 

(7)-Di-chloro-di-nitro-naphthalene 
C,„H,Cl2(N0.,),.  [246°].  From  (7)-di-chloro-mtro- 
naphthalene  [142°]  and  HNO3  mixed  with 
H,SOj  (Atterberg,  B.  9,  1730).  Light  yeUow 
brittle  prismatic  needles ;  v.  si.  sol.  all  solvents. 
PCl^  gives  (e)-tetra-chloro-naphthalene. 


(5)  -Di-chloro-di-nitro-naphthalene 

C,„H,C1,(N02)2.  [246°].  Formed  by  adding 
fuming  HNO3  to  a  solution  of  (5)-di-chloro- 
naphthalene  in  HOAc  (Alen,  Bl.  [2]  36,  434). 
Pale  yellow  prisms,  turning  green  in  air. 

(6)  -Di-chloro-di-nitro-naphthalene 
C,„H^Cl2(NO,,)2.  [253°].  Formed  by  acting  on 
(€)-di-chloro-naphthalene  dissolved  in  glacial 
acetic  acid  with  fuming  HNO3  (Alen,  Bl.  [2]  36, 
435 ;  Glaus  a.  Dehne,  B.  15,  320).  Pale  yellow 
needles,  turning  red  in  air.  PCI5  gives  (f  )-tri- 
chloro-naphthalene.  Alcoholic  KOH  forms 
C,„H,(OEt).,(NO,),. 

Di-chloro-tri-nitro-naphthalene 
C,„H3Cl.,(NOj)3.  [178°].  From  ('a')-di-chloro- 
naphthalene,  R.SO^,  and  HNO3  (S.G.  1-48) 
(Widmann,  Bl.  [2]  28,  505).  Brittle  yellow 
prisms  (from  HOAc) ;  si.  sol.  alcohol,  v.  sol. 
chloroform. 

(6)-Di-chloro-tri-nitro-naphthalene 
C,„H3Cl2(N02)3.    [200°].    Formed  by  boiling  (e)- 
di-chloro-naphthalene  with  fuming  HNO3  (A16n, 
Bl.  [2]  36,  435).  Pale  yellow  needles.  PC'l^  gives 
(7;)-tetra-chloro-naphthalene  [160°]. 

Di-chloro-tri-nitro-naphthalene 
C,„H3Cl2(N02)3.    [201°].    Formed  by  acting  on 
(5)-di-chloro-naphthalene  with  fuming  HNO3  at 
100°  (Aldn,  Bl.  [2]  36,  434).  Pale  yellow  needles, 
turning  greenish  in  the  air. 

■  Tetra-chloro-nitro-naphthalene 
C,„H3C1,(N0.,).  [155°].  From  (5)-tetra-chIoro- 
naphthalene  and  cone.  HNO3  (Atterberg  a.  W^id- 
mann,  B.  10, 1841).  Large  pale-yellow  trimetrio 
prisms  (from  alcohol-toluene).  PCI5  gives  ('  18  ')- 
penta-chloro-naphthalene. 

CHLORO-NITRO-(a)-NAPHTHOIC  ACID 
NO,  CO^H 
/\/\ 

C,„H,C1(N0,)(C0.^)  probably  |      |      .  [225°]. 


01 

Formed  by  nitration  of  ehloro-(o) -naphthoic  acid 
[245°].    Prismatic  needles. 

Ethyl  ether  A'Et:  [121°];  tables  (from 
alcohol)  (Ekstrand,  B.  18,  2881). 

TRI-  CHL0R0-TETRA-NITR0-DI-(/3)-NAPH. 
THYL  -  ETHANE  C,2H„(NO,),Cl3.  [258°]. 
From  tri  -  chloro  -  di  -  (/3)  -  naphthyl  -  ethane 
(G,„H,),,CH.CGl3  and  HNO3  (Grabowski,  B.  11, 
298).  Crystalline  powder,  insol.  alcohol,  ether, 
and  HOAc. 

DI  -  CHLORO  -  TETRA  -  NITRO-  DI-(a)-NAPH- 
THYL  -  ETHYLENE  C,,,H,„(NO,)jCl.,.  [214°]. 
From  di  -  chloro  -  di  -  (a)  -  naphthyl  -  ethylene 
(C,„H,).,C:CCl2  and  fuming  HNO3  (Grabowski,  B. 
11,  299). 

Di-  chloro  -  tetra  -  nitro-di-()3) -naphthyl-ethyl- 

ene  C„,H,„(NO,,hCl,.  [293°].  Formed  by  nitra- 
ting di-chloro-di-(y3)-naphthyl-ethylene  (G.). 

CHLORO-NITRO-o-OXY-BENZOIC  ACID 
C,H,(C1)(N0,)(0H)C0,,H  [5:?:2:1].  [163°].  Pre- 
pared  by  nitration  of  )ij-ohloro-salicylic  acid 
(Smith  a.  Peirce,  B.  13,  34;  Am.  1,  176).  Short 
needles. 

Salt  s. — A'K :  soluble  yellow  needles.— A'^Ba : 
sparingly  soluble  orange  needles. — A'Ag :  insol, 
pp. 

Ethyl  ether  A'Et:  [89°];  colourless  flat 
needles. 

Amide  [199°].  SI.  sol.  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol. 
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Chloro-di-nitro-o-oxy -benzoic  acid 

C„HC1(N0,),,(0H).C0,H.  [78°].  From  cliloro- 
salicylic  acid  and  fuming  HNO3  (Hasse,  B.  10, 
2191).    Long  yellow  needles  (from  watei'). 

{Py.  l::i)-DI-CHLORO-(B.  1  :;^,o^■l)-DI-NITIlO- 
(^^^/.3)-OXY-{L^  2)-METHYL-QUIN0LINE 

CCl'CCl 

C„H,N,C1„0,  i.e.  C,H(CH,)(NO.,).,<:^     '  ] 

\n  :  C(OH) 
Di-chloro-di-nitro-tohicarbostyril.  [18G°]. 
Formed  by  nitration  of  (Py.  l:2:3)-di-oliloro-oxy- 
(B.  2)-metliyl-quinoline  in  cold  H.SO.,  solution 
by  means  of  N^O.,.  Long  yellow  needles  with 
greenish  reflex  p'.dgheimer  a.  Hoffjnann,  B.  18, 
2982). 

,8  -  CHLORO  -  o  -  NITRO  -  a  -  OXY  -  /3  -  PHENYL- 
PROPIONIC  ACID  C„H,CiN()-  i.e. 
[2:1]C„H,(N0,).C1IC1.CH(0H).C0,,H.  [126°]. 
From  o-nitro-a-oxy-cinnamic  acid  and  fuming 
HCl  (Lipp,  B.  19,  2(il9).  Needles  (from  ether- 
ligroin).  Alcoholic  KOH  re-converts  it  into  o- 
nitro-a-oxy-cinnamic  acid. 

/3-Chloro-2)-nitro-a-oxy-/8-plienyl-propionic 
acid  [1:1]C„H,(N0,).CI1C1.CH(0H).C0,H.  [108°]. 
From  ^>-nitro-a-oxy-cinnamio  acid  and  fuming 
HCl  (L.).  Small  glittering  needles  ;  si.  sol.  cold 
water.  The  Ba  salt  is  split  up  by  boiling  water 
into  CO.,,  Bad.,,  and  p-nitro-phenyl-acetic  alde- 
hyde. Alcoholic  KOH  gives  ^j-uitro-a-oxy-cin- 
namic  acid. 

a-Cliloro-o-nitro-j8-oxy-;3-plienyl-propionic 
acid  [2:l]C,Hj(N0.,).CH(0H).CHCl.C0.,H.  [120°]. 
Formed  by  passing  chlorine  into  a  solution  of  0- 
nitro-cinnamio  acid  in  dilute  aqueous  NaOH 
(Baeyer,  B.  13,  2261).  Crystalline  mass  (from 
benzene-ligroin).  Sol.  ether.  Converted  by  NaOH 
and  FeSO.,  into  indole.  Alcoholic  K.OH  gives  0- 
nitro-/J-oxy-cinnamic  acid. 

a-Chloro-p-nitro-f?-oxy-phenyl-propionic  acid 
[4:1]C„H,(N0,,).CH(0H).CHC1.C0.,H.  [1G5°].  Pre- 
pared in  the  same  way  from  ^3-nitro-cinnamio 
acid  (Beilstein  a.  Kuhlberg,  A.  163,  142).  Tri- 
metric  plates  (from  water).  HCl  (S.G.  1-1)  at 
150'  gives  chloro-nitro-cinnamic  acid.  Na.^CO^Aq 
gives,  on  warming,  j»j-nitro-/3-oxy-cinnamic  acid. 

CHLORO-o-NITRO-PHENOL  C,H,C1N0.,  i.e. 
C,FI,C1(N0.,)(0H)  [3:0:1].  Mol.  w.  173.V.  [39°] 
(L.).    [40^  and  32i°]  (U.). 

Formation. — 1.  By  boiling  (3,6,l)-chloro-di- 
nitro-benzene  with  aqueous  NaOH  (Lauben- 
heimer,  B.  9,  768). ~2.  By  nitrating  i;i-chloro- 
phenol  (Uhlemann,  B.  11,  1161). 

Properties. — Lemon-yellow  needles  or  prisms 
(from  water). 

Salts.— C,,H,,Cl(NO,,)(ONa)  :  scarlet  prisms, 
m.  sol.  cold  water. —BaA'.,  aq  :  slender  scarlet 
needles.  — AgA'. 

il/fi/tyZ  c^/terCJ^,Cl(NO.,)(OMe).  [70-5°]. 
Needles. 

Chloro-o-nitro-phenol  C,H,,C1(N0..)(0H) 
[6:2:1].  [70°].  Formed,  together  with  the  iso- 
mcride  [111°],  by  treating  o-chloro-phenol  with 
nitric  acid  (S.G.  1'36)  diluted  with  an  equal 
weight  of  water  (Faust  a.  Miiller,  A.  173,  309). 
Flat  yellow  needles  (from  chloroform).  Volatile 
with  steam.  HNO^  gives  chloro-di-nitro-phenol 
[111°]. 

Salts.— C,H3C1(N0,)(0K)  :  long  dark-red 
needles,  v.  sol.  water. — CaA'.,  aq  :  reddish-browu 
prisms,  m.  sol.  water. — BaA'.,  aq  :  short  copper- 
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brown  plates,  si.  sol.  water. — AgA' :  carmine-red 
scales,  si.  sol.  water. 

Cliloro-o-nitro-plieiiol  C,H,C1(N0.,)(0H) 
[4:2:1].  [87°]. 

Formation.—  1.  The  sole  product  of  the  action 
of  dilute  HNO3  on  |>chloro-phenol  (Faust,  B.  6, 
132  ;  A.  173,  317  ;  Suppl.  7,  190  ;  2.  [2]  5,  450). 
2.  By  chlorination  of  o-nitro-phenol  (Armstrong 
a.  Prevost,£'.  7,  922). — 3.  One  of  the  products  of 
the  action  of  alcoholic  KOH  on  (4,2,l)-chloro-di- 
nitro-benzene  (Laubenheimer,  B.  7,  1001). 

Properties. — Light  yellow  monoclinic  prisms 
(from  CHCl,,).  V.  si.  sol.  water,  m.  sol.  alcohol. 
Volatile  with  steam.  Br  and  water  at  100°  give 
cliloro-bromo-nitro-phenol  [125°]  (Ling,  C.  J.  51, 
780).  But  Br  in  HOAc  gives  an  isomeric  chloro- 
bromo-nitro-phenol  [120°]. 

Salts.— C„H,C1(N0.,)(0NH,)  :  orange-red 
needles. — NaA'  aq  :  red  prisms. — BaA'^  4aq  : 
short  red  prisms. — AgA'. 

Ethyl  ether  C„H.,CI(NO.,)  (OEt).  [02°].  From 
AgA'  and  EtI.  Formed  also  by  nitrating  the 
ethyl  ether  of  2J-chloro-phenol  (Hallook,  Am.  2, 
258;  B.  14,  37). 

Chloro-j»;-nitro-plieiiol  C,H,C1(N0.,)  (OH) 
[2:4:1].  [111°]. 

Formation. — 1.  By  chlorinating  p-nitro-i^he- 
nol  (Armstrong,  G.  J.  25,  12  ;  Faust  a.  Miiller, 
A.  173,  309  ;  Kollrepp,  A.  234,  4).— 2.  Together 
with  the  isomeride  [70°],  by  treating  o-chloro- 
phenol  with  dilute  HNO.,  (F.  a.  M.).— 3.  From 
chloro-di-nitro-phenol  [111°]  by  reduction  to 
chloro-nitro-amido-pihenol  followed  by  displace- 
ment of  NH„  by  CI  through  the  diazo-  reaction 
(Faust,  Z.  18'71,  339). 

Properties. — White  silky  needles,  m.  sol.  boil- 
ing water,  v.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform. 
Very  slightly  volatile  with  steam.  HNO3  con- 
verts it  into  chloro-di-nitro-phenol  [111°]. 

Salts.— C,K,Cl(NO.,)(OK)aq:  brown  needles, 
v.  sol.  water. — CaA'._,  4aq  :  tufts  of  canary-yellow 
needles,  v.  sol.  water. — BaA-'.j  7aq :  long  dark- 
yellow  needles. — AgA' :  copiper-brown  flattened 
needles,  si.  sol.  water. 

Methyl  ether  C,;H3Cl(N0.,)(0Me).  From 
the  methyl  ether  of  nitro-o-amido-phenol  by  dis- 
placement of  NH.,  by  CI.  Needles. 

Ethyl  ether  CJ4,Cl(N0.,)(0Et).  Chloro- 
nitro-plicnetol.  [78°].  Formed  by  chlorinating  the 
ethvl  ether  of  jj-nitro-phenol  by  HCl  and  KCIO3 
(Hallock,  B.  14,  37  ;  Am.  3,  21). 

Chloro-nitro-phenol.    Methyl  ether 
CeH.,Cl(NO.,)(OMe)  [2:a;:l].  Chioro-nitro-anisol. 
[94°].  Prepared  by  nitration  of  the  methyl  ether 
of  o-chloro-phenoi  (Fischli,  B.  11,  1461).  Colour- 
less spikes. 

Chloro-di-nitro-phenol  CJI,C1(N0..)..(0H) 
[4:2:6:1].  [81"]. 

Formation. — 1.  From  ^'-chloro-pheuol  and 
HNO3  (S.G.  1-4)  (Dubois,  Z.  1807,  205).— 2.  By 
nitration  of  ^j-chloro-phenol  sulphonic  acid 
(Petersen  a.  Praderi,  A.  157,  150).— 3.  By  nitra- 
ting chloro-nitro-phenol  [87°]  (Faust  a.  Saame). — 

4.  From  di-chloro-di-nitro-benzene  [104°]  and 
boiling  aqueous  NaOH  (Engelhardt  a.  Lat- 
schinofl",  Z.  1870,  234  ;  Korner,  G.  4,  395).— 

5.  By  chlorinating  ('  |3  ')-di-nitro-phenol  (Arm- 
strong. U.G,  049).  — 6.  In  small  quantity,  together 
with  the  isomeride  [111°],  by  the  action  of  ICl 
on  tri-nitro-phenol  (picric  acid)  (Petersen,  B.  0, 
309  ;  Armstrong,  loc.  cit.).—l .  By  boiling  chloro- 
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di-nitro-aniline  [145°]  with  aqueous  KOH  (Kor- 
ner). — 8.  By  dissolving  chloro-o-oxy-benzoic  acid 
in  fuming  HNO3  (Smith  a.  Peirce,  A.  Ph.  S.  17, 
707;  A7n.  1,  176;  B.  13,  35). 

Properties. — Yellow  monoclinic  prisms  (from 
chloroform).  SI.  sol.  hot  water,  v.  sol. 
alcohol.  Combines  with  aniline,  forming 
C„H,C1N,05NH,C,H,  [137°]  (S.  a.  P.)  ;  decora- 
posed  by  boiling  water. 

Salts.-C„H,C1(N0,),(0K) :  long  red  needles 
with  green  lustre;  v.  sol.  hot,  v.  si.  sol.  cold 
water. — NHjA':  deep  orange  needles.-  NaA'Saq: 
scarlet  moss-like  forms. — BaA'._,aq  :  pale,  saffron- 
yellow  needles,  v.  si.  sol.  hot  water. —CuA'„  2aq  : 
saffron-yellowneedles. — PbA'jaq:  yellow  needles. 
AgA' :  red  needles. 

Methyl  ether  C„H.,C1(N0  MOMe) :  [65°]. 

Ethiil  ether  C,H.,Ci(NO.,).,i  .Kt) :  [55°]. 

Chloro-di-nitro-phenol  C,,H,C1(N0,),(0H). 
[80°].  Formed,  togetlicr  with  the  preceding, 
with  whicli  it  is  perhaps  identical,  by  nitrating 
ehloro-o-oxy-benzoic  acid  (Smith  a.  Peirce, 
A.  Ph.  S.  17,  707).  Solidifies  at  25°,  whereas 
the  preceding  solidities  at  69°. — KA'  1  ^  aq :  orange 
needles,  much  more  soluble  in  water  than  the  K 
salt  of  the  preceding.  -  AgA' :  bronzed  needles. 

Chloro-di-nitro-phenol  C„H  ,C1(N0.,),,(0H) 
[2:4:6:1].  [111-=]  (F.  a.  S.)  ;  [96°]  (Zehenter,  M. 
6,  527).    S.  -052  at  10°. 

Formation. —  1.  From  o-ohloro-phenol  and 
cone.  HNO3  (Griess,  A.  109,  286;  Armstrong, 
C.  J.  25,  96  ;  Faust  a.  Miiller,  A.  173,  312).— 

2.  From  0-  or  j3-nitro-phenol  by  successive 
chlorination  and  nitration  (Faust  a.  Saame,  A. 
Suppl.  7,  195;  Seifart,  A.  Suppl.  7,  198).— 

3.  The  chief  product  of  the  action  of  TCI  on 
picric  acid  (Petersen,  B.  6,  368). — 4.  By  chlori- 
nating di-nitro-phenol  [114°]  (Armstrong,  C.  J. 
25,  12  ;  Faust,  Z.  1871,  339).— 5.  By  nitrating 
(2,4,l)-chloro-nitro-phenol  (Armstrong;  F.  a.  M.). 
6.  By  nitrating  (2,6,l)-chloro-nitro-plienol  (F. 
a.M.). — 7.  From  di-nitro-amido-pihenol  (picramic 
acid),  by  displacing  NH,  by  CI  through  the  diazo- 
reaction  (F.).— 8.  By  the  action  of  HNOj  on  di- 
chloro-plienol^J-sulphonic  acid  (Armstrong,  C.  J. 
24, 1112). — 9.  From  di-chloro-j.)-nitro-phenol  and 
HNO3  (A.).- 10.  By  nitrating  o-chloro-phenol 
sulphonic  acid  (Armstrong  a.  Prevost,  B.  7,  405). 

Properties. — Yellowish  lamin;e  (from  alcohol) 
or  irregular  six-sided  tables  (from  CHCl.,).  SI. 
sol.  hot  water,  m.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Tastes 
bitter. 

Salts.-C,H,Cl(NO.,),,(OK)aq:  short  slender 
yellow  needles. — ^NaA'l  'aq:  short  yellow  needles. 
— NH,A'  lUq.— NH,A'  (G.).— NH,A'aq  (F.  a.  S.). 
— BaA'.,9aq  (F.  a.  S.).^-BaA',  lOaq  (F.  a.  M.).— 
CaA'.,  7aq:  fiat  golden  needles.  — MgA'.,  7aq. — 
MgA'.,  lOaq.  — CuA'._,  8aq  :  greenish-yellow  hair- 
like needles.— AgA' aq. 

Chloro-di-nitro-phenol  C„H,C1(N0,),(0H). 
[70°].  From  di-chloro-di-nitro-benzene  and 
aqueous  NaOH  (Engelhardt  a.  Latschinoff,  Z. 
1870,  234  ;  Korner,  G.  4,  395).  Long  needles.— 
BaA'..  3aq  :  yellow  needles. 

Di-ch  oro-nitro-phenol  C„H.,C1.,(N0.,)(0H) 
[2:4:6:1].  [122°]. 

Formation. —  1.  By  nitrating  di-chloro-phenol 
[43°]  (Fischer,  A.  Svppl.  7,  185  ;  Chandelon,  B. 
16,  1752)  or  its  sulphonic  acid  (Armstrong,  C.  J. 
24,  1119  ;  25,  93).— 2.  By  passing  chlorine  into 
an  aqueous  solution  of  o-nitro-phenol^-sulphonic 


[  acid  (Schmitt  a.  Glutz,  B.  2,  52).— 3.  By  chlori- 

nating  chloro-nitro-phenol  [87°]  (Faust  a.  Saame, 
A.  Suppl.  7,  195). — -i.  From  o-chloro-phenol  by 
successive  nitration  and  chlorination  (A.). — ■ 
5.  By  chlorinating  chloro-nitro-phenol  sulishonic 
acid  (A.). — 6.  From  di-chloro-o-oxy-benzoic  acid 
by  dissolving  in  HOAc  and  treating  with  HNO3 
(Smith  a.  Knerr,  Am.  8,  95). 

Properties. — Yellow  lamina;  (from  alcohol). 
SI.  sol.  water,  forming  a  deep  yellow  solution. 
V.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Volatile  with  steam. 
Explodes  when  heated  suddenly.  HNO^,  forms 
chloro-di-nitro-phenol  [81°].  Bromine  and  water 
at  100°  form  chloro-tri-bromo-quinone  (Ling, 
C.  J.  51,  781). 

Salts.  —  C,H,CL(NO.,)(ONH,)  :  orange 
needles;  may  be  sublimed.— NaA' :  nodular 
'  groups  of  orange-red  needles. — KA' :  needles  of 
the  colour  of  CrO;,.  -  KA'aq  (Faust,  A.  173,  317). 
BaA'.,  2aq  :  orange  needles,  v.  si.  sol.  water. — • 
MgA''.,  2aq.— PbA'(OH).— ZnA'.,  2aq. 

Ethrjl  ether  C„H,Ch(Nb,)(OEt).  [29°]. 
Pearly  prisms. 

Acetyl  derivative  CsH.,Cl.,(NO.,)  (OAc). 
[77°].    From  NaA'  and  AcCl. 

Di-cMoro-nitro- phenol  C  H.,C1,(N0.,)(0H) 
[6:2:4:1].  [125°]. 

Formation.  —  1.  By  chlorinating  ^-nitro- 
pihenol  (Seifart,  A.  Suppl.  7,  198  ;  KoUrepp,  A. 
234,  8). — 2.  By  nitrating  di-chloro-phenol  sul- 
phonic acid  (Armstrong,  C.  J.  24,  1112  ;  Faust, 
Z.  1871,  338). 

Properties.  —  Slightly  yellowish  prisms  or 
tables  (from  ether),  or  colourless  needles  (from 
chloroform).  V.  si.  sol.  hot  water;  not  volatile 
with  steam.  Converted  by  heat  into  di-chloro- 
quinone,  NO,  and  N  (Armstrong  a.  Brown,  B.  7, 
926).  HNO3  (S.G.  1-45)  forms  chloro-di-nitro- 
phenol  [111°].  Bromine  and  water  at  100°  form 
I  di-chloro-di-bromo-quinone  (Ling,  G.  J.  51,  786). 
1  Salts.— C,H,C1.,(N0.,)(0NH,)  aq  :  shining 
I  yellow  needles,  becoming  anhydrous  and  colour- 
less over  H^SOj. — NaA  5aq  :  yellow  needles. — 
!  KA'aq:  orange  needles. — BaA'„3'aq:  red  needles 
I  (Ling,  G.  J.  51,  786).— BaA'./4aq  (S.)  :  brown- 
red  laminie  or  red  needles. — BaA'.,  8aq  :  yellow 
needles  (F.  a.  M.  ;  A.  173,  311)'.— CaA'.,9aq: 
golden  needles  or  laminfB,  v.  sol.  water. — 
CdA'.,  y.Jaq.  —  PbA'.,4iaq.  —  CuA'.,  5aq.  — 
MgA'.,  lOaq :  rosettes  of  yellow  needles.  -AgA': 
colourless  needles. 

Ethyl    ether    C.H,CL(NO,)(OEt)  [35°]. 

Di-chloro-nitro-phenol  C„H  C1,(N0.,)(0H). 
Formed  in  small  quantity  by  nitrating  di-chloro- 
phenol  with  ClSOjH  (Armstrong,  Z.  1871,  679). 
Short  yellow  needles  (from  water). 

Trichloro-nitro-phenol 
C,HCL,(NO.,)_(OH)  [6:4:2:3:1].  [69°].  Obtained 
by  saiJonifying  its  nitro-benzoyl  derivatives, 
which  are  obtained  by  nitrating  benzoyl-tri- 
chloro-phenol  (Baccomo,  B.  18,  1104).  Glisten- 
ing colourless  needles.  V.  sol.  alcohol,  ether, 
and  benzene,  si.  sol.  water.  Fe.^Clg  gives  a 
violet-blue  colouration. 

Salts.  —  A'NHj  :  small  yellow  needles.— 
A'K  aq. — A'Ag:  small  yellow  needles.— A'.^Ba  aq: 
yellow  plates. 

o- Ni  tro-bemoi/l  derivative 
C^HCl,(NO.,).OCO.C,H^(NO.,)  :  [106°  cor.] ;  col- 
ourless glistening  scales  ;  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 
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m- Nitro-bemoyl  derivative  \ 
C,HCl,(NO,).OCO.C,H^(NO,):  [14G°cor.];  large 
colourless  tables ;  sol.  alcohol  and  etiier,  iiisol. 
water. 

Ethyl  ether  {1)  [54°].  From  tri-chloro- 
phenetol  and  cold  H  .SO,  and  HNOj  (Faust,  A. 
149,  lo2). 

Tri  -  chloro  -  nitro  -  phenol  C,  HCl3(N0.,)(0H) 
[2:3:5:4:1].  [140°].  From  tri-chloro-phenol [54°] 
and  HNO;|.  White  needles.  Reduces  to  tri- 
chloro-^7-amido-phenol  (Lamport,  J.  pr.  ['2]  33, 
382). 

Ethyl  ether  C. HCL,(NO,)(OEt).  [69°]. 

Tri-chloro-di-nitro-phenol.  Ethyl  ether 
C^Cl,(NO,),(OEt).  [100°].  From  tri-chloro- 
phenetol  luitl  warm  llNOj  mixed  with  H,.S04 
(Faust,  .4.  149,  152). 

CHLO ttO-NITRO-PHENOL  SULPHONI ACID 
C,;HX1(N0,,)(0H)(S0,H)  [2:0:1:4].  From  di- 
chloro-phcuol  sulphonic  acid  and  cold  HNO., 
(Armstrong,  C.  J.  24,  1117).  Formed  also  by- 
nitrating  o-chloro-phenol  sulphonic  acid  (Arm- 
strong a.  Prevost,  /.'.  7,  404).  An  isomeric  i 
acid  IS  formed  by  chlorinating  nitro-phenol 
sulphonic  acid  (Armstrong  a.  Bi'own,  C.  J.  25, 
872).  HNO.|  converts  it  into  chloro-di-nitro- 
phenol  [111°].  Chlorine  forms  di-chloro-nitro- 
phenol  [121°]. 

Salts.—  C,.H.,C1NS0„K,, :  orange-red  six-sided 
plates,  V.  e.  sol.  hot  water. — C^HjClNSO„K  .\aq  : 
yellow  needles. 

DI-CHLORO-DI-NITRO-DIPHENYL 
C,iH.,(XO,)01.C,;H:,(NO,,)Cl.  [140°].  Frepared 
by  the  nitration  of  di-chloro-diphenyl.  [4:1] 
C,-H,C1.C„H,C1  [1:4]  (Schmidt  a.  Schultz,  B.  12, 
494).  Small  needles  or  long  prisms.  SI.  sol. 
cold,  V.  sol.  hot,  alcohol,  and  C,,H,.. 

CHLORO-NITRO-DI-PHENYL-AMINE 
C,,H„C1N,0_,  i.e.  C„H,.NH.G,H;,C1(N0,,).  [109°]. 
Slowly  formed,  together  with  benzene-azo-  i 
aniline  (amido  -  azo  -  benzene)  by  mixing 
(l,3,4)-chloro-di-nitro-benzene  [39°]  (Imol.)  with 
aniline  (3  mols.)  (Laubenheimer,  B.  9,  771). 
Long  red  needles  (from  alcohol).  Does  not  com- 
bine with  acids. 

Nitrosamine  C,H,.N(N0).C,H,C1(N0,). 
[111°].  Yellow,  six-sided  lamin:e,  m.  sol.  cold 
alcohol. 

CHLORO  -  DI  -  NITRO  -  DI  -PHENYL-AMINE- 
o-OARBOXYLIC  ACID 

C„H,(X(),)_,CI.XH.C.,H,.CO,H  [250°].  Formed  by 
mixing  alcoholic  solutions  of  di-chloro-di-nitro- 
heuzcne  C  H  C1„(N()..)  ]  1:4:2:0]  and  anthranilic 
acid  C  H,(NH,)C0,H[l:2j  and  adding  NIL,  (.Jour- 
dan,  Ij.  18,  1454).  Crlistening  red  prisms.  Sol. 
hot  alcohol  and  acetic  acid,  insol.  water. 

Chloro-di-nitro-di-phenyl-amine-o-carboxylic 
acid  C,H,(N0,,),.NH.C,H,C1.C02H.  [282°  uncor.]. 
Obtained  by  mixing  alcoholic  solutions  of  chloro- 
di-nitro-benzene  C  H  .C1(N0.,),. [1:2:4]  and  chloro- 
aniidoben/,oieacidC,;H,Cl(NH,,)CO,H[l:4:5],and 
adding  NH,  (-Tourdan,  B.  18,  1450).  Fine  orange 
needles.  V.  si.  sol.  cold  alcohol  and  acetic  acid, 
insol.  water,  bonzeiie,  and  ligroin.  A'.^Ca  :  si.  sol. 
water. 

TRI  -  CHLORO  -  DI  -  NITRO  -  DI  -  PHENYL  - 
BUTANE  C„.H,;,C1,!;>;0,,),.  From  tri-cliloro-di- 
plicnyl-butane  and  fuming  HNO,  (Hepp,  B.  7, 
1420).  Small  yellowish  tables  (from  alcohol). 
SI.  sol.  CS.,,  V.  sol.  ether. 


CHLORO  -  NITRO  -  PHENYLENE  -  DIAMINE 

C„H,C1(NU.)(X1L),l1:1:3:5].  [192°-194].  From 
C,,H,Cl.,(Nd,)[l:3:5:2]  and  alcoholic  NH.,  at  200° 
for  several  days  (Beilstein  a.  Kurbatolf,  A.  192, 
233).  Ked  needles.  V.  sol.  alcohol,  sol.  dilute 
(50  per  cent.)  acetic  acid  or  benzene,  si.  sol.  light 
petroleum. 

DI-CHLORO-NITRO-PHENYL-ETHANE  v. 

Dl-CHLORO-NITllO-ETIlyL-BENZEXE. 

Penta-chloro-di-nitro-di-phenyl-ethane 
C,,H,Cl,N..O,  i.e.  CCL,.CH(C  H,,C1.N0..)„.  [143°]. 
From    CCl,.CH(C,HjCl).,    and  fuming  HNO3 
(Zeidler,  B.  7,  1181).    Needles  (from  alcohol). 

CHLORO  -  NITRO  -  PHENYL  MERCAP  FAN 
C,H,C1NS0,,  i.e.  C  H,,Cl(NO,)(SIi)  [3:0:lj.  [171°]. 
From  (3,0,l)-chloro-di-nitro-lieuzene  and  alcoho- 
lic KSH  (Leilstein  a.  Kurbatoff,  A.  197,  82). 
Yellow  needles,  v.  sol.  chloroform,  v.  si.  sol.  alco- 
hol. 

Chloro-nitro-plienyl  mercaptan 

C  H;,Cl(NO,)(Sn)  [4:2:1].  [213°].  From  (1,4,2)- 
di-chloro-nitro-benzene  and  alcoholic  KSH  (Beil- 
stoin  a.  Kurbaljlt,  A.  197,  79).  Yellow  tables 
(from  HO.'Vc).  SI.  sol.  alcoliol.  Alcoholic  am- 
monium sulphide  converts  it  into  C|._,H,CI,jNoS., 
[147°],  whieii  crystallises  in  yellow  needles,  and 
is  converted  by  HNO,,  into  C,,H,C1N..S  [104  ']. 

CHLORO-NITRO-PHENYL-wt-PHENYLENE- 
DIAMINE  NH.C,H,.NH.C„H,C1(N0,,).  [151°]. 
Itod  needles.  SI.  sol.  cold  alcohol.  Prepared  by 
warming  an  alcoholic  solution  of  lu-phenylene- 
diamine  and  (1,3,4)  -  chloro  -  di  -  nitro  -  benzene. 
Forms  with  acids  unstable  yellow  salts  (Lauben- 
heimer, 13.  11,  1158). 

(Pij.  4:l:2)-CHLORO  -  NITRO  -  PHENYL  -  ISO- 

/C(NO,.):CPh 
QUINOLINEC„H,C10.,N.,i.c.  C,H,<         '  i 

\CC1=N 

[150^].  Formed  by  heating  nitro-oxy-phenyl- 
isoquinoline  (nitro  -  iso  -  benzal  -  phtlialimidine) 
with  POCl,  (Gabriel,  B.  19,  834).  Small  yellow 
needles  or  prisms.  V.  sol.  hot  acetic  acid,  benz- 
ene, chloroform,  ether,  and  CS^ ;  si.  sol.  alcohol, 
V.  si.  sol.  ligroin.  By  HI  and  P  it  is  reduced  to 
amido-phenyl-isoquinoline.  Heated  with  alco- 
holic sodium  ethylate  it  yields  the  ethyl-ether  of 
nitro-oxy-phenyl-isoqu  incline. 

DI  -  CH  LORO  -  DI  -  NITRO  -  DI-PHENYL-SUL- 
PHIDE  (C„H,C1.X0,),S.  [150°].  Yellow  needles. 
Almost  insol.  alcohol,  si.  sol.  acetic  acid.  Pre- 
pared by  the  action  of  alcoholic  K^S  on  (1,  4,  6)- 
di-cliloro-nitru-benzene  (Beilstein  a.  Kurbatow, 

B.  11,  2050;  .1.  l;)7,  7'.»). 
CHLORO-NITRO-PHENYL-|)-TOLYL-AMINE 

C,  H,Me.NH.C.H,Cl(NO,).  [124°].  Small  red 
needles.  SI.  sol.  cold  alcohol.  Prepared  by  Ihe 
action  of  a  cold  alcoholic  solution  of  p-toluidine 
on  (1,  3,  4)-cliloro-di-nitro-benzene  (Laubenhei- 
mer, B.  11,  1157). 

DI  -  CHLORO-DI-NITRO-DI-PHENYL  -  UREA 
C,;,H„CI,X,().,  <>.  CO(NH.C..lI.,C!.NO,),.  [210"]. 
From  di-chloro-di-phcnyl-guanidine  and  HNO^ 
(Losanitsch,  HI.  [2]  32,  170).  Yellow  tables,  in- 
sol. water,  si.  sol.  alcohol. 

CHLORO-NITRO-PHTHALIC  ACID 
C,H,CIXO„       C,1FC1(NO,)(CO,H),.    From  (7)- 
di-chloro-na|>hthalene  and  HNO.,  (Atterberg,  B. 
10,  547). — K_.A"  :  crystals ;  explodes  above  300  '. 

Di-chloro-nitro-phtha'ic  acid.  From  (C)-lri- 
chloro-naphthalene  and  HNO3  (S.G.  1-2)  at  1.50° 
(Widmann,  B.  12,  900). 
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Tri-cMoro-nitro-phthalic  acid  CgHjClaNO,.. 
From  (' o ')-tri-chloro-Daplithalene  and  HNO3 
(Atterberg  a.  Widmann,  B.  10,  18i4). 

DI-CHLOEO  DI-NITEO-PROPANE 

C3H,C1,(N0,),,  (?).  From  di-chloro-propylene 
(from  tri-cliloro-butyric  aldehyde)  and  fuming 
HNO3  (Pinner,  A.  179,  49).  Oil ;  converted  by 
tin  and  HCl  into  C3H5CI3  (1  9°),  C3HjCl3(NH,,), 
and  tri-cliloro-nitro-propane 

Tri-chloro-nitro-propane  C3HjCl3(NOJ.  (c. 
193°).    Formed  as  above. 

DI-CHLORO-NITKO-PKOPYLENE 
C3H3CL(iN'0J.    (0.159°).    Formed  by  the  action 
of  aqueous  NaOH  upon  di-chloro-di-nitro-pro- 
pane  and  upon  tri-chloro-nitro-propane  (Pinner, 
A.  179,  57). 

CHLORO-NITRO-QUINOLINE  C<,H,C1(N0.,)N 
[120°-123°].  Formed,  together  with  the  isojuer- 
ide  [186°],  by  nitration  of  [B.  1  or  3)-chloro- 
quinoline  (La  Coste  a.  Bodewig,  B.  17,  927). 
V.  sol.  hot  alcohol,  si.  sol.  water. 

CMoro-nitro-quinoIine  C„H3C1(N0,)N.  [186°]. 
Formed,  together  with  the  preceding,  by  nitra- 
tion of  (B.  1  or  3)-chloro-quinoline  (La  Coste  a. 
Bodewig,  B.  17,  927).  Long  colourless  needles. 
SI.  sol.  alcohol. 

CHLOKO-NITRO-QUmONE  Anilide 
C„HCl(NO,,)(NHPh)0„  [6  or  2:3:2  or  6:4:1].  [208°]. 
Small  red  trimetric  tables.  Formed  by  the  action 
of  aniline  in  alcoholic  solution  upon  di-chloro- 
nitro-quinone  C,HC1,(N0,)02  [6:2:3:4:1]  (Guares- 
chi  a.  Daocomo,  B.  18,  1172). 

Bi  -  chloro  -  nitro  -  quinone  C,HC1„(N0.,)02 
[6:2:3:4:1].  [220°].  Formed  by  the  action  of  a 
mixture  of  HNO3  and  H.SOj  upon  the  propionyl 
derivative  of  tri-chloro-phenol  (Guareschi  a. 
Daccomo,  B.  18,  1171).  Small  yellow  needles. 
Sol.  cold  alcohol,  si.  sol.  ether  and  CS^,  v.  si.  sol. 
hot  water. 

CHLORO-ISO-NITEOSO-ACETIC  ETHER 

N(OH):CCl.CO,Et(?).  Chloro  -  oximido  -  acetic 
etJier.  [80°].  From  chloro-aceto-acetic  ether 
(v.  Allihn,  B.  11,  567)  and  fuming  HNO3  (Prop- 
per,  A.  222,  50).  Glittering  columns  (from 
ether).  V.  e.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Boiling 
water  splits  it  up  into  hydroxylamine,  oxalic 
acid,  and  alcohol. 

CHLORO-ISO-NITEOSO-ACETONE 
CH3.C0.CC1(N0H).  Mono-oxim  of  a-chloro- 
Xiyruvic  aldcltydc.  [110°].  Formed  in  small 
quantity  by  treating  chloro-acetone  with  fuming 
HNO3  (Glutz,  Z.  1870,  529;  Barbaglia,  B.  6, 
321).  Formed  also  by  heating  the  product  of 
the  action  of  nitrous  acid  gas  upon  acetone 
((CH3),C(0N0,).C(N0H).C0.CH,(?)),  with  dilute  j 
HCl ;  acetone  and  HNO.j  are  formed  at  the  same 
time  (Sandmeyer,  B.  20,  640).  Prisms  or  tables  ; 
v.  sol.  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

Oxim  CH3.C(N0H).CC1(N0H).  Bi-oximof 
o)-chloro-pi/nivic  aldehyde.  Chloro-methyl-gly- 
oxim.    [171°].    Small  white  needles. 

a-CHLORO-o-NITRO-STYRENE  CsH,ClNO., i.e. 
C„H,(N0,).CC1:CH,.  Nitro-plienyl-chioro-ethyl- 
ene.  From  o-nitro  -  acetophenone  and  PClv 
(Gevekoht,  A.  221,  329).  Oil. 

a-Ckloro-2>nitro-styrene  C,Hj(NO„).CCl:CH,, 
[64°].  From  _p-nitro-acetophenone  "and  PClJ 
(Drewson,  A.  212,  162).  Concentric  groups  of 
slender  needles  (from  benzoline). 

a-Chloro-w-nitro-styrene  Ph.CChCH.NO.^ 
[49°] .    From  PhCHCl.CHCl.NO,,  and  aqueous 


NaOH  (Priebs,  A.  225,  345).  Golden  plates 
(from  light  petroleum).  Insol.  water,  soluble, 
when  finely  divided,  in  alkalis. 

&.-Chloro-o-nitro-styreEeC„H,(NO.,).CH:CHCl. 
[59°].  Formed  as  a  by-product  in  the  pre- 
paration of  chloro-o-nitro-oxy-phenyl-propionic 
acid  by  the  action  of  hypochlorous  acid  on  0- 
nitro-cinnamic  acid  (Lipp,  B.  17, 1070).  Glisten- 
ing needles  or  prisms.  V.  sol.  ether  and  hot 
alcohol,  si.  sol.  hot  water,  insol.  cold  water. 

TRI-CHLORO-NITEO-THIOPHENE 
C^SC1.,(N0,,).     [86°].    Formed  by  nitration  of 
tri-chloro-thiophene.      Reddish-yellow  felted 
needles.    V.  sol.  benzene  and  ether,  less  in  al- 
cohol (Eosenberg,  B.  12,  652). 

CHLORO-NITRO-TOLUENE 
C„H,(CH3)C1(N0.,)  [1:4:3]  :  [9°].    (260°  i.  V.). 
S.G.  4=  1-297. 

Formation. — 1.  Together  with  the  (1:2:4)- 
isomeride  by  nitration  of  p-chloro-toluene  (10 
pts.)  with  a  cold  mixture  of  cone.  HNO3  (12pts.) 
and  cone.  H.SO.,  (17  pts.)  (Engelbrecht,  B.  7, 
797;  Goldschmidt  a.  H5nig). — 2.  From  «i-nitro- 
_p-toluidine  C,H3(CH3)(NO,)(NH,,)  [1:3:4]  by  the 
action  of  Cu.CL  upon  the  diazo-  compound  (Gat- 
termann  a.  Kaiser,  B.  18,  2599). 

Reaction. — On  reduction  it  gives  p-chloro-7;i- 
toluidme  [28°]  (Goldschmidt  a.  Honig,  B.  19, 
2438). 

(a)-Chloro-nitro-toluene  C,H3(CH3)C1(N0..) 
[l:2:;r].  (250°).  Oil.  Formed  by  nitration  of 
o-chloro-toluene.  On  reduction  it  gives  a  chloro- 
toluidine  [83°]  (Goldschmidt  a.  Honig,  B.  19, 
2443;  cf.  Wroblewsky,  A.  168,  200). 

Chloro-nitro-to;ueiieC,H3(CH3)Cl(NO,)[l:4:2]. 
[38°].    (240°  at  718  mm.). 

Formation. — 1.  Together  with  the  [1:3:4] 
isomeride,  by  nitration  of  ^-chloro-toluene  (10 
pts.)  with  a  cold  mixture  of  cone.  HNO3  (12  pts.) 
and  cone.  H.SO^  (17  pts.)  (Engelbrecht,  B.  7, 
797  ;  Goldschmidt  a.  Honig,  B.  19,  2438).-  2. 
From  o-nitro-jj-toluidine  by  the  action  of  CuoCI, 
upon  the  diazo-  compound  (Beilstein  a.  Kuhlberg, 

A.  158,  330). 

Properties. — Needles  ;  si.  sol.  cold  alcohol, 
volatile  with  steam.  On  reduction  it  gives  p- 
chloro-o-toluidine  [22^]  (Goldschmidt  a.  Honig, 

B.  19,  2438). 

Chloro-nitro-toluene  C,H3MeCl(N0.,)  [1:2:5] 
[44°].  (248°)  at  711  mm.  Obtained  by  the 
action  of  Ou.,Cl.,  upon  diazotisednitro-o-toluidine 

C.  H,Me(NH,)(NO.,)  [1:2:5].  Needles  (from  ether) 
(Goldschmidt  a.  Honig,  B.  20,  199). 

Chloro-nitro-tolueneC„H3(CH,)Cl(NO,,)  [1:3:5]. 
[55°].  Formed  from  ;fi-nitro-?»-toluidine 
C^H3Me(N0,)NH,  [1:3:5]  by  the  action  of  cuprous 
chloride  upon  the  diazo-  compound.  Yellow 
needles  (from  alcohol).  Volatile  with  steam 
(Honig,  B.  20,  2419). 

Chloro-nitro-toluene  C,.H  .(CH,,)  (CI)  (NO.) 
[1:2:4].  [65^°].  Formed  by  the  action  of  PClj 
on  |.)-nitro-toluene  (Lellniann,  j5.  17,  534  ;  cf. 
Wachendorfl',  A.  185,  273).  Colourless  crystals. 
V.  sol.  alcohol.  Volatile  with  steam.  On  re- 
duction it  gives  chloro-jj-toluidine  [26°]  (238°). 

Chloro-di-nitro-toluene  C,H.,(CH3)C1(N0J2 
[1:4:3:5].  [48°].  Formed  by  nitration  of  chloro- 
nitro-toluene  C„H3(CH,)C1(N0..)  [1:4:3].  Long 
white  needles  (Hiinig,  B.  20,  24"20). 

Chloro-di-nitro-toluene  C,.H,,(CH.,)(NO.,)„CI 
[1:2?:6?:4].    [76°].    Small  yellow" needles  (from 
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ether).  Formed  by  nitration  of  p-chloro-toluene 
with  fuming  HNO3  (Goldschmidt  a.  Honig,  B. 
19,  ■2i:y)). 

Chloro-di-nitro-toluene  C„H„(CH,)C1(N0.,), 
[1:4:2:0].  [101°].  Formed  by  nitration  of 
2;-chloro-o-nitro-tolueneC,jH,(CH3)(NO,)Cl[l:2:4]. 
Lour  white  needles  (Honig,  B.  20,  2420). 

Di-chloro-nitro-toluene  C,H,>(CH3)CL(N0„). 
[-14°].  (274°).  S.G.  1-455.'  From  di-c"hloro- 
toluone  and  fuming  HNO3  (Wroblewsky,  A.  1G8, 
212).  Oil. 

(/3)  -Di-chloro-nitro-toluene 
C„H.,(CH,)CL,(NO,)  [1:2:4:?].    [53°].    Formed  by 
the  action  of  cone.  HNO.,  on  (a)-dichlorotoluenc 
(Seelig,  A.  237,  1G3).  Long  needles  (from  methyl 
alcohol). 

(ct)  -Di-chloro-di-nitro-toluene 
C„H(0H3)C1,(N0,),  [1:2:3:?:?].  [122°].  Formed 
by  the  action  of  HNO3  (2  pts.)  and  H.^SO,, 
(1  pt.)  on  (a)-di-chloro-toluene  (10  pts.)  (Seelig, 
A.  237,  103).  Needles  (from  methyl  alcohol). 
Yields  on  reduction  a  diamine  which  is  appa- 
rently meta. 

(j8)-Di-chloro-di-nitro-toluene 
C„H(CH,,)C1,.(N0,),,  [1:2:4:5:0].   [102°].  Formed 
by  the  action  of  a  mixture  of  HNO.,  (2  pts.)  and 
H,SO,  (1  pt.)  on  (/3)-chloro-toluene  (10  pts.) 
(Seelig,  A.  237,  103).  Needles. 

(a)-Tri-chloro-nitro-toluene 
C„H(CH,)Cl3(N0.,).  [92°].  S.  (alcohol)  4-5  at 
20°  (Schultz,  A.  i87,  277).  Formed  by  dissolving 
(a)-trichlorotoluene  in  couo.  HNC,  (Seelig,  A. 
2:57,  139  ;  B.  IS,  422  ;  Beilstcin  a.  Kuhlberg,  A. 
152,  240).    Colourless  plates  (from  alcohol). 

(/3)-Tri-chloro-nitro-toluene 
C,;H(CH,)C1.,(N0.,).  [00°].  Formed  by  dissolving 
(i3)-triohlorotoluene  in  cone.  HNO3  (Seelig,  A. 
237,  140).    Long  yellow  needles. 

(a-)  Tri-chloro-di-nitro-toluene 
C„(CH,)Cl,(NO.,),,.  [227°].  Formed  by  warming 
(a)-triclilorotoluene  with  a  mixture  of  cone. 
HNO,  and  H.SO,  (Schultz,  ^.  187,280;  Seelig, 
yl. 237, 140;  73.18,422).  White  plates  or  needles  ; 
V.  si.  sol.  alcohol.  Eeduced'by  tin  and  HCl  to 
tri-chloro-tolylene-2:)-diamine. 

(18-)  Tri-chloro-di-nitro-toluene 
C,-(CH,)CL,(NO.,).,.  [141°].  Formed  by  warming 
(;8)-trichlovotoluene  with  a  mixture  of  cone. 
HNO3  and  H„SO,,  (Seelig,  A.  237,  140;  B.  18, 
422).  Light  yellow  needles,  si.  sol.  alcohol. 
Alcoholic  NH.,  at  100°  gives  tri-chloro-nitro- 
toluidine  [191°]. 

CHLORO  -  NITRO  -  TOLUENE  SULPHONIC 
ACID  C-H„ClNSO-,;:.c.  C,I1,(CI1,)C1(N0,)(S0,H). 
From  liquid  (a)-cliloro-nitro-toluene  and  fuming 
sulphuric  acid  (Wroblewsky,  A.  108,  204).— 
BaA',  4aq:  ne:dles,  si.  sol.  water. 

(a)-TRI-CHLOEO-NITEO-TOLUIDINE 
C,;(CH.,)(N0.,)C1.,(NH.,).    [191°].    Formed  by  the 
action  of  alcoholic  NH3  upon  tri-chloro-di-nitro- 
toliiene  [227°]  (Seelig,  B.  18,  423  ;  A.  237,  140). 
Orauge-yellow  needles  (from  alcohol). 

(;8)-Tri-chloro-nitro-toluidine 
C,(CH,)(N0,)Cl,(NH,_,).    [192°].    Formed  by  the 
action  of  alcoholic  Nil,,  upon  tri-chloro-di-nitro- 
toluene  [141°]  (Seelig,  U.  18,  423).  Orange-red 
needles  (from  alcohol). 

TRI  -  CHLORO  -  DI  -  NITRO  -  DI  -  TOLYL- 
ETHANE  C,„H,,Cl,(NO..)„.  [122°  |.  From 
tri-chloro-di-tolyl-ethane    (C-H.).,CH.CCl3  and 


fuming  HNO,  (0.  Fischer,  B.  7,  1191).  Short 
yellowish  prisms. 

DI-to-CHLORO-NITRO-XYLENE 
C,H3(N0,,)(CH.,C1).,.     [45°].    From  di-«-chloro- 
2J-xylene  and  fuming  HNO.,  (Grimaux,  Z.  1871, 
598).    Small  plates.    V.  sol.  ether. 

Di-chloro-di-nitro-xylene  C„(CH.,),,C1.,(N0.,).,. 
[225°].  Formed  by  nitrating  di-chloro-p-xyleue 
(Kluge,  B.  18,  209s).  Needles. 

CHLORO-OCrANE  v.  Ootyl  chloeide. 

Di-chloro-octane  C^H,fi\,i.e.  C„H,3.CCl.,.Cn,,. 
(c.  195°).  From  methyl  hexyl  ketone  and  PCI. 
(Dachauer,  A.  100,  271). 

Di-chloro-octane  C,H,„CL.  (c.  199°).  From 
CI  and  the  octylcne  from  castor  oil  (D. ;  cf. 
Behal,  Bl.  [2]  47,  33). 

Di-chloro-octane  C,H|„CL.  (c.  235°).  Formed 
by  the  action  of  CI  on  a  mixture  of  octylene  and 
octane  derived  from  paraffin  (Thorpe  a.  Young, 
-4.  105,  10). 

CHLOUO-OCTYL  ALCOHOL  C,H|,C10.  S.G. 
2  1-003  ;  '  -987.  From  octylene  and  very  dilute 
i'j  p.o.)  aqueous  HOCl  (Ue  Clermont,  Z.  1870, 
411).  Oil. 

CHLORO-GCTYL-BENZENE  C„H,(CsH,,)Cl. 

(270°-275°).  Formed  by  clilorination  of  octyl- 
benzene  in  presence  of  a  trace  of  iodine.  Oil. 
V.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether,  insol.  water  (Ahrens, 
B.  19,  2719). 

CHIOS '.'-OPIANIC  ACID  v.  OriANic  acid. 

TRI-CHL0E0-03,CIN  (?)  C.H,C1,0.,  i.e. 
C„(CH,)C1,(0H),.  [59°].  From'  orcin  and  CI 
(Schunek,  A.  54,  271)  or  HCl  and  KCIO3  (De 
Luynes,  A.  130,  34).    Slender  needles. 

Tri-chloro-orcin  C„(CH,,)Cl,(0H)2.  [123°]. 
From  the  pentachloride,  HI,  and  phosphorus 
(Stenhouse,  Tr.  1848,  88;  Pr.  20,  72).  Needles 
(from  water)  or  plates  (from  HO  Ac),  m.  sol.  CS2, 
m.  sol.  benzene,  v.  e.  sol.  alcoliel  and  ether. 
Volatile  with  steam.  HIAq  and  phosphorus  at 
180°  convert  it  into  orcin.  K-iFeCy^  oxidises  it 
to  di-chloro-oxy-toluquinone  [157°]. 

Penta  -  cMoro  -  orcin  C,.(CH.,)Cl3(0Cl).,  or 
C„(CH3)C1(C1,).,0,.  [120-5°].  '  According  to  Sten- 
house, this,  and  not  tri-chloro-orcin,  is  formed  by 
treating  orcin  with  KCIO3  and  HCl.  Prisms 
(from  CS.,).  M.  sol.  CS_,  and  benzene,  v.  sol. 
ether.  Boiling  water  or  alcohol  decompose  it 
with  formation  of  tri-chloro-orcin.  Liberates 
iodine  from  KI,  and  gives  a  pp.  of  AgCl  with 
AgNOj  (Liebermann  a.  Littler,  A.  100,  205). 

Compound C„(CH3)Cl3(0Cl).,HC10.  [140-5°]. 
From  orcin,  calcium  hypochlorite,  and  HCl. 
Prisms  (from  benzene).  V.  sol.  ether,  si.  sol. 
CS,.  Converted  by  NH,  into  C.H.CljNO  [187°] 
(Stenhouse,  B.  0,  575). 

CHLORO-OXALAMYLINE    v.  Culoeo-iso- 

BUTYL-ISOAirYL-OI.YDXALINE. 

CHLORO-OXALETHYLINE    v.  Chloeo-me- 

TUYL-EXnYL-OIA-nXAEIXE. 

CHLORO-OXALMETHYLINE     v.  Culoeo- 

METHYL-GLYOX.VMXE. 

CHLORO-OXALPROPYLINE     v.  Chloeo- 

EXnYL-PEi  >rYL-OIA'.  iX  \LI\E. 

CHLORO-OXETHOSE  C,C1,0.  (210°).  S.G. 
=  1  1-052.  Formed  from  alcoholic  K..S  and  per- 
clilorinated  ether : 

C.,C1,„0  -f  2K.,S  =  4KC1  +  H..  +  C  ,C1„0 
(Malaguti,  A.  Ch.  [3]  10,  19).    Oil ;  smells  like 
meadow-sweet.    Has  a  sweet  taste. 

Bcactions. — 1.  In   sunlight  it  re-combines 
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OHLORO-OXETHOSE. 


with  chlorine  C,CI,0  +  2CL  =  C,C1,„0.— 2.  Chlor- 
ine water  forms  trichloracetic  acid. 

CHLOEO  -  OXIMIDO  -  ACETIC    ETHER  v. 

CHLOr.O-ISONITIlDSO-ACETIC  ETHER. 

CHLORO-OXINDOLE  v.  Oxindole. 
Chloro-oxindole   chloride  v.  Di-chloro-in- 

DOLE. 

CHLORO-DI-OXY-ACETIC  ACID  Chloro-gly- 
oxylic  acid. 

Diethyl  derivative  of  the  Nitrile 
ClC(OEt).,CN.  (c.  160°).  Obtained,  impure, 
from  CCC(OEt)CN  and  NaOEt  (Bauer,  A.  229, 
176).  Polymerises. 

Diijropyl  derivative  of  the  Nitrile 
ClC(OPr),,CN.  (c.  201°).  From  CCL(OPr)CN 
and  NaOPr.  Polymerises. 

TETRA  -  CHLORO  -  TETRA  -  OXY  -  ADIPIC 
ETHER.  Anhydride  C,„H,„C1,0„  i.e. 
EtO,C.CCL.CO.CO.CCl,.CO,Et.  Oialyl-di-chloro- 
acetic  ether.  [93°].  Formed  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  upon  di-oxy-quinone-di-carboxylic  ether. 
Slightly  greenish  prisms.  By  hot  alcoholic  NHj 
it  is  split  up  into  1  mol.  of  oxamide  and  2  mols. 
of  di-chloro-acetamide  (Hantzsch  a.  Lcewy,  B. 
19,  26,  2385  ;  Hantzsch  a.  Zeckendorf,  B.  20, 
1308). 

DI-CHLORO-DI-OXY-  DI  -AMIDO  -  BENZENE 

v.  Dl-CHL0B0-DI-AMIDO-H¥DK0QUINONE. 

DI  -  CHLORO  -  DI-  OXY  -  AMIDO  -  PYRIDINE 

C,H,CLO,N,  probably  N<^g55j=^^[>C.NH,. 

Di-chloro-glutasine.  [242°].  Formed  in  small 
quantity,  together  with  tri-chloro-oxy-amido- 
pyridine,  tri-chloro-amido-pyridine,  and  tetra- 
chloro-amido-i^yridine,  by  heating  glutazine  with 
PCI,  (6  or  7  pts.).  Short  flat  colourless  needles. 
SI.  sol.  hot  water  and  alcohol.  Dissolves  readily 
in  aqueous  acids  and  alkalis.  Combines  with 
bromine  (Stokes  a.  Pechmann,  B.  19,  2710; 
Avi.  8,  391). 

Di-ethyl  derivative  N'^^^^^^^'^^^CNB..,: 

[98°].  Long  colourless  needles.  Keadily  sub- 
lime. Volatile  with  steam.  V.  sol.  alcohol  and 
ether,  in  sol.  water.  Formed  together  with  the 
mono-ethyl  derivative  by  heating  tetra-chloro- 
amido  pyridine  with  an  excess  of  sodium  ethyl- 
ate  at  190°  for  3  or  4  hours. 
Mono-ethyl  derivative 

^^C(OEt)!cCl^*^-^^^=  [162°].  Flat  needles. 
Sublimable.  Not  volatile  with  steam.  V.  sol. 
alcohol  and  ether,  si.  sol.  hot  water.  Dissolves 
in  alkalis,  but  not  in  dilute  acids.  It  is  also 
formed  by  heating  tri-chloro-oxy-amido-isyridine 
with  sodium  ethylate.—  A'Na :  glistening  rhom- 
bic tables  (Stokes  a.  Pechmann,  B.  19,  2710; 
Am.  8,  396). 

TRI  -  CHLORO  -  OXY  -  AMIDO  -  PYRIDINE 

C,H,CL,N,0   probably  N<^}°^^-^^[>C.NH,. 

[282°].  Formed,  together  with  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  tetra-chloro-amido-pyridine  and  small 
quantities  of  di-chloro-di-oxy-amido-pyridine 
and  tri-chloro-amido-pyridine,  by  heating  gluta- 
zine with  PCI,  (6  to  7  pts.).  Flat  colourless 
needles.  Sublimable.  V.  sol.  hot  water,  nearly 
insol.  cold,  m.  sol.  hot  alcohol,  si.  sol.  cold,  si. 
sol.  ether  and  benzene,  insol.  ligroiu.  Mono- 
basic acid,  decomposes  soluble  carbonates.  Dis- 
solves in  cone.  HCl  or  cone.  H.^S04,  but  is  j  e- 


precipitated  on  dilution. — A'Na  a;aq :  needles,  m. 
sol.  cold  water. 

Ethyl    derivative  N'^^^^'^^'^qI^C.NHj: 

[82 '] .  Colourless  needles.  Very  volatile  with  steam. 
Peculiar  odour.  V.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  etc. 
Formed  by  ethylation  of  the  above,  or  by  heat- 
ing tetra-chloro-amido-pyridine  with  sodium 
ethylate  (Stokes  a.  Pechmann,  B.  19, 2710  ;  Am. 
8,  392). 

7-CHLORO-a-OXY-ANGELIC  ACID  C-H.ClOj 
i.e.CH.,.CCl:CH.CH(OH).CO,H.  [116°]."  From 
tri-cbloro-oxy-valeric  acid,  zinc,  and  HCl  (Pin- 
ner a.  Bischolf ,  A.  179,  100  ;  Pinner  a.  Klein,  B. 
•11,  1496).  V.  sol.  water,  alcohol,  and  ether, 
si.  sol.  CS.,.  Combines  with  Br.  PCI5  gives 
CHj.CChCH.CHCl.COCl.  —  ZnA'j.  —  CuA'j.  — 
AgA' :  needles,  m.  sol.  cold  water. 

Ethyl  ether  mA'.  (230°). 

IsohiUyl  ether  CH.Pr.A'.    (c.  238°). 

CHLORO-DI-OXY-ANTHRAQUINONE 
C„H;C104.  Chloro-alizarin.   [244°-248°].  Pre- 
pared by  the  action  of  CI  on  a  cold  solution  of 
j  alizarin  in  CS.^  (Diehl,  B.  11,  187).  Sublimes  in 
I  red  needles.    Sol.  boiling,  si.  sol.  cold,  water. 
!      Di-chloro-di-oxy-anthraquinone  CnH^CljOj. 
Di-cliloro-alimrin.    [208°-210°].    Prepared  by 
the  action  of  SbCljOn  alizarin  (Diehl,  B.  11, 188). 
Sublimes  in  beautiful  orange-red  spikes.  Com- 
bines with  mordants  readily,  the  colours  resem- 
bling those  produced  by  nitro-alizarin. 

Tetra-chloro-di-oxy-anthraquinone 
C,jH.,(OH).,Cl,0.,.  Tctra-chloro-alizarin.  [a. 
260°].  Prepared  by  the  action  of  SbClj  on 
alizarin  (Diehl,  B.  11,  189).  Further  action  of 
SbCl-,  forms  C,C1„  C^Cl^,  CC1„  and  CO.,.  Keddish- 
brown  crystalline  powder.  Does  not  combine 
with  mordants. 

CHLORO-OXY-BENZAMIDE  v.  Amide  of 
Chloro-oxy-bexzoic  acid. 

DI-CHLORG-TETRA-OXY-BENZENE 
C6Cl2(OH)^.  Hydrocliloranilic  acid.  From  di- 
chloro-di-oxy-quinone  by  reduction  with  aqueous 
SO.,  at  100°,  or  with  tin  and  HCl  (Koch,  Z.  1868, 
;  203';  Graebe,  A.  146,  32).  Needles.  V.  sol. 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Oxidised  by  moist  air 
into  di-chloro-di-oxy-quinone  (chloranilic  acid). 

Tetra-acetyl  derivative  C|;Cl.,(0Ac)4. 
[235°]. 

CHLORO-o-OXY-BENZOIC  ACID  C^H^ClOa 
i.e.  C,H,C1(0H).C0.,H  [5:2:1].  Chloro-salicijlio 
acid.    Mol.  w.  175i.  [172-5°]  (H.  a.  B.);  [168°] 
(V.).    S.  -09  at  20°  ;  1-25  at  100°. 
I       Formation. -1.  By  jiassing  the  calculated 
j  quantity  of  chlorine  into  salicylic  acid  dissolved 
1  in  a  large  quantity  of  CS.,  (Hiibner  a.  Brenken, 
I  B.  6,  174 ;  cf.  Cahours,  A'.  Ch.  [3]  13,  106),  or  in 
I  HOAc  (Smith,  B.  11,  1226  ;  Marshall,  A.  Ph.  S. 
17,  476). — 2.  From  (5,2,l)-chloro-amido-benzoio 
acid  by  displacement  of  NH^,  by  OH  through  the 
diazo-  reaction  (Hiibner  a.  Weiss,  B.  6,  175). — 
3.  From  (2,5,l)-oxy-amido-benzoic  acid  by  dis- 
placement of  NH,  by  CI  (Schmitt,  Z.  1864,  321 ; 
i  Beilstein,  B.  8,  816). — 4.  From  ^j-chloro-phenol, 
CC1„  and  alcoholic  KOH  (Hasse,  B.  16,  2196).— 
5.  From  C,H,Cl(ONa)  [1:4]  and  CO^  at  150° 
(Varnholt,  J.  pr.  [2]  36,  20). 

Properties. — Needles  (from  water).  V.  sol. 
alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene.  Fe^Clu  colours  its 
aqueous  solution  red. 


CHLORO-OXY-BUTYRIC  ACID. 
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Salts.  -NaA'.— LiA  2aq.— KA'.— BaA'.,3aq. 
CaA'.,.3aq.— PbA'...— CuA'.,.— AgA'. 

Methi/l  etlicr  MeA'.  [48°].  (249°).  Needles. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.  [110°].  Needles. 

Acetyl  derivative  CJl,Cl(OAc).CO„H 
[149°]. 

Amide  C,,H,C1{0H)(C0NPI,)  [223°]. 

Chloro-oxy-benzoic  acid  C,H,C1(0H).C0.H 
[3:2:1].  [178°].  S.  -08  at  3-5°.  From  [2:1] 
C,H,Cl(ONa)  and  CO.,  at  150°  (Varnholt,  J.  pr. 
[2]  36,  22).  Long  needles,  volatile  with  steam, 
may  be  sublimed.  V.  sol.  alcohol  and  chloro- 
form. FeXl^  gives  a  violet  colour. — NaA'. — 
BaA'„  3aq. 

Methyl  ether  MeA'.  [83°].  (260°).  Needles. 

Chloro-oxy-benzoic  acid  C„H,C1(0H).C0..H 
[4:2:1].  [207^^].  From  C,H,CI(ONa)  [1:3]  by 
treatment  with  CO.,  and  heating  the  product, 
C,H,Cl(O.CO.,Na)  at  150°  (Varnholt,  J.  pr.  [2] 
36,28).  Also'from  C„K,(C0,H)(N0,)C1  [1:2:4]  by 
reduction,  diazotisation,  and  boiling  with  water. 
Small  needles,  volatile  with  steam,  may  be  sub- 
limed. V.  sol.  alcohol  and  chloroform,  si.  sol. 
water.    Fe^Cl,;  gives  a  violet  colour. 

Chloro-2)-oxy-benzoic  acid  C,H,C1(0H)C0..H 
[3:4:1].  [18S°]  (P.)  ;  [170°]  (L.).  S.  -37  at  c.  15°. 

Formation. — 1.  From  silver  2J-oxy-benzoate 
and  CI  (Peltzer,  A.  146,  284;  Z.  [2]  5,  225).— 
2.  From  ^'-oxy-benzoic  acid  and  SbCl-  (Lossner, 
J.  pr.  [2]  13,  432). — 3.  From  o-chlorophenol, 
KOH,  CCl,  and  alcohol  at  130°  (Hasse,  D.  10, 
2192). 

Properties. — Silky  needles  ;  v.  sol.  hot  water, 
v.  e.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  May  be  sublimed. 
Fe.^Cl,.  gives  a  reddish-brown  pp.  in  neutral 
solutions. 

S  alt. — BaA'j  6aq. 

Methyl  derivative  C,H:,Cl(OMe).CO,,H. 
Chloro-anisio  acid.  [215°].  White  glistening 
scales.  Formed  by  oxidation  of  the  methyl- 
ether  of  chloro-2)-cresol. — A'Ag:  sparingly 
soluble  pointed  plates. — A'.^Ba  3,\aq  :  thin  rect- 
angular tables,  soluble  in  hot  water  (Schall  a. 
Dralle,  B.  17,  2529). 

Chloro-j)-oxy-benzoic  acid.  Methyl  deri- 
vative C,JI.,Cl(OMo)CO„H.  Chloro-aiiisic  acid. 
[176°]  (C.) ;  [180°]  (L.).  "  From  anisic  acid  and 
CI  (Laiu-ent,  B.  J.  23,  421;  Cahours,  A.  56, 
312).  Prisms  or  needles.  May  be  sublimed. 
Insol.  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Probably 
identical  with  the  preceding. 

Di-cbloro-o-oxy -benzoic  acid 
C„H,C1,(0H)(C0,,H).  Di-chloro-salicylic  acid. 
[214°].  Prepared  by  leading  CI  into  an  acetic 
acid  solution  of  salicylic  aeid  (Smith,  B.  11, 
1225  ;  A.  Ph.  S.  17,  486  ;  cf.  Cahours,  A.  Ch. 
[3]  13,  106).  Formed  also  by  heating  salicylic 
acid  (1  mol.)  with  SbCh,  (3t  mols.)  (Lossner, 
J.p>r.[2]  13,  429).  Small  prisms  (from  dilute 
alcohol).    SI.  sol.  hot  water.    May  be  sublimed. 

Salts. — A'.,Ba  3aq.  Long  needles,  insol.  cold 
water. — A'K  :  soluble  needles. — A'Na  :  large 
soluble  needles. — A'^Mg :  small  soluble  crystals. 
A'.,Pb.  Insoluble  pp. 

'  Mclhi/l  ctlLcr:  [142°];  needles. 

EtJiyl  ether:  [47°];  needles. 

Iso-hutyl  ether:  [188°];  small  needles. 

Amide:  [209°]  ;  needles. 

Methyl  derivative  C,.H,,Cl.,(OMe)CO„H 
[104°].     From  methyl-salicylic  acid  and  CI 


(Procter,  J.  Ph.  [3]  3,  275  ;  Cahours,  .4.  Ch.  [.3] 
10,  313).  Needles. 

Etlii/l  derivative  C,H.,Cl.,(OKt)C0„I-L 
Needles  (Cahours,  .4.  Ch.  [3]  27,  46i). 

Di-cliioro-j))-oxv  benzoic  acid 
C,H,G1,(0H).C0,,H  [156^  uncor.].  Formed  by 
oxidation  of  di-chloro-jj-cresol  with  CrO^  in 
acetic  acid  (Claus  a.  Kiemann,  B.  16,  1600). 
Sublimable.  Long  white  needles.  Sol.  alcohol, 
ether,  and  hot  water,  nearly  insol.  cold  water.— 
A'Na"  :  small  needles,  sol.  water  and  alcohol. 

Di-chloro-j)-oxy-benzoic  acid.  Methyl  deri- 
vative C|;H_,CL(OMg).CO._,H.  Di-chloro-anisic 
acid  [196°].  Formed,  together  with  tetra-chloro- 
quinone,  by  treating  anisic  acid  with  HCl  and 
KCIO;,  (lleinocke,  Bl.  [2]  7,  177).  Large  needles 
(from  alcohol)  ;  insol.  water. 

CHLORO-o-OXY-B  viraOIC  ALDEHYDE 
C;H-,C10„  i.e.  C„H,C1(0H).CH0.  From  salicylic 
aldehyde  and  CI  (Piria,  .4.  30,  169  ;  Lowig,  B.  J. 
20,311).  Tables  (from  alcohol).  Insol.  water. 
Combines  with  NaHSO,  (Bertagnini,  4.85,  196). 
Ba(O.C,H,Cl.CHO)., :  powder.  With  NH,,  it 
forms  yellow  needles  of  (C,H,C1(0H).CH),N.^ 
(Piria,  .4.  C/(.  [2]  69,  309). 

Chloro-D-oxy-benzoic  aldehyde 
C,H,C1(0H).CH0.  [149°].  From^>oxy-benzoic 
aldehyde  and  dry  chlorine  (Herzfeld,  B.  10, 
2196).  Silky  needles  ;  v.  sol.  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether.  Absorbs  NH.,  (2  mols.).  Fe.jCl|j  gives 
a  violet  colour. 

CHLOaO-OXY-BENZYL  ALCOHOL 
C,H,CIO,  C„H,CI(OH).Cri,OH,  Ghloro- 

sulii/ciiiii.  Fromchloro-salicin  by  hydrolysis  by 
emulsin  (Piria,  -4.  5(i,  60).  Trimetric  plates 
(from  water).    Turned  blue  by  Fe.,Cl,.. 

a-CHLORO  /3-OXY-BUTYlilC  ACID 
CH,.CH(0H).CHC1.C0,,H.  [63 '].  Prepared  by 
addition  of  hypoehlorous  acid  (ClOH)  to  (a)- 
crotonic  acid  (Melikoff,  B.  16,  1270 ;  Bl.  [2]  41, 
311;  47,  167;  PavololT,  BZ.  [2]  43, 115).  Needles. 
V.  sol.  water. 

Reactions. — 1.  By  the  action  of  alcoholic 
KOH  it  gives  propylene-oxide-carboxylic  ((j3). 

O 

methyl-glyciilic)  acid  /\  [84°] 

CH,.CH.CH.CO,H 
■whence  HCl  forms  the  following  acid. — 2.  Heat- 
ing with  HoSO,  gives  a-chloro-crotonic  acid 
whence  zinc  and  H  ,S0,  produce  crotonic  acid. — 
3.  Heating  with  HCi  gives  Ctt,.CHCl.CHCl.CO,H 
[69°]  (?)  whence  alcoholic  KOH  gives  rise  to 
CH;,.CH:CC1.C0,H  [98°]. 

Salts.— A'._,Zn  :  extremely  soluble  tables. — 
A'.,Ca  :  easily  s  iluble  amorphous  powder. 

'  Chloro-oxy-butyric  acid  C,H,C1(0H).C0.,H. 
[82°]. 

Formation-. — 1.  By  the  addition  of  hypo- 
chlorous  acid  (ClOH)  to  iso-crotonic  acid.— 2. 
By  the  addition  of  HCl  to  propylene  oxide 
carboxylic  acid. 

Properties. — Long  prisms.  V.  sol.  water, 
alcohol  and  ether.  By  the  action  of  alcoholic 
KOH  it  gives  butyro-glycidic  acid. 

Salts. — A',_,Ca  4aq  :  easily  soluble  micro- 
scopic crystals. — A'  .Zn  2aq  :  trimetric  crystals, 
si.  sol.  cold  water  (Melikoff,  B.  16,  1268). 

Chloro-oxy-butyric  acid 
CH.,C1.CH(0H).CH,.C0,_,H.  Formed  at  the  same 
time  as  the  preceding  by  the  union  of  HOCl 
with  isocrotonic  acid  (Melikoff,  /.  B.  16,  541), 
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CHLORO-OXY-BUTYRIC  AClD. 


Liquid.     Converted  by  alcoholic  KOH  into 
propylene  oxide  carboxylic  ((7)-methyl-glycidic) 
O 

acid  /\ 

OH,  .  CH.Cn2.C0,H 
Chloro-oxy-isobutyric  acid 

CH„Cl.CMe{OH).CO.,H.  Ghloro-acetonic  acid. 
[107°].    (c.  233°). 

Formation. — 1.  From  chloro- acetone  by 
treatment  with  HON  and  saponification  of  the 
resulting  nitrile  (Bischoff,  B.  5,  865). — 2.  From 
methacrylic  acid  and  HOCl  (Melikoff,  Bl.  [2] 
41,  311;  43,  116).— 3.  From  propylene  oxide 
carboxylic  acid  ((a)- methyl -glycidic  acid) 
0 

and  cone.  HCl  (M.). 

CH3.C(G0,H).CH, 

Fropcrtics. — Long  prisms  (from  ether)  ;  v. 
sol.  water.  Converted  by  alcoholic  KOH  into 
propylene-oxide  carboxylic  acid. 

Salts.— CaA'.,2aq.—ZnA',. 

Nitrile  CH,Cl.CMe(OH).CN.  From  chloro- 
acetone,  by  boiling  with  alcohol  and  cone, 
aqueous  HCN  (B.).  Oil.  Split  up  by  distilla- 
tion into  HCy  and  C,,H,C1,0. 

Chloro-oxy-butyric  acid.  Nitrile 
C,H|,ClNO.i.     From  epichlorhydrin  and  anhy- 
drous HOy  at  140°  (Hermann,  B.  12,  23). 
Liquid,  V.  sol.  water.    Dilute  HCl  forms  a  liquid 
chloro-oxy-butyric  acid. 

Di-chloro-oxy-isobutyric  acid 
CHCl.,.CMe(OH).CO.,H.   [83°].    From  its  nitrile 
and  HClAq  at  100°  (Bischoff,  B.   8,  1334). 
Prisms. — AgA'. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.    (c.  212°). 

Nitrile  CHCl,.CMe(OH).CN.  From  di- 
chloro-acetone  and  cone,  aqueous  HCy  (B.). 
Liquid.  Split  up  by  distillation  or  by  alkalis 
into  HCy  and  di-chloro-acetone.  Aqueous  KCy 
forms  crystalline  (C,H.,C1.,0).,HCN  (Glutz  a. 
Fischer,  J.  |5r.  [2]  4,  52). 

Bi-cMoro-oxy-isobutyric  acid 
(CH,,C1)2C(0H).C02H.  [92°]. 
Obtained  by  boiling  its  nitrile  for  12  hours  with 
cone.  HClAq  (Grimaux  a.  Adam,  Bl.  [2]  36,  20). 
Deliquescent  tables,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 
KCN  converts  it  into  a  nitrile  of  citric  acid 
(CH„CN)X(OH).CO.,H. 

Ethyl  ether  E"tA'.  _(c.  228°).  From  s- 
di-chlorhydrin,  chloroformic  ether,  and  sodium 
amalgam  (Kelly,  B.  11,  2222).  Cone.  KOH 
Xjroduces  glycerin. 

Nitrile  (CH,C1),C(0H).CN.  From  s-di- 
ehloro-acetone  (50  g.)  by  digesting  with  HCy 
(20  g.),  a  little  water,  and  alcohol  8  c.c. 

Tri-chloro-oxy-isobutyric  acid 
CCl,.CMe(0H).C0,H.    From  tri-chloro-acetone 
by  successive  treatment  with  HCy  and  HCl 
(Bischoff,  B.  8,  1339).  Syrup. 

TRI-CHLORO-DI-OXY-DI-CYMYL- ETHANE 
C,,H2,CI,0,  i.e.  CC1,.CH(C,„H,„0H),.  [194°]. 
From  thymol  (2  moL),  chloral  (1  mol.)  and 
cone.  H.,S0.,  diluted  with  HOAc  (Jaeger,  B.  7, 
1197  ;  C.  J.  31,  262).  Monoclinic  needles  (con- 
taining HOEt).  Insol.  water.  Alcohol  and 
zinc -dust  form  CfI,CH(C,„H,,OH).,  and 
CH..:C(C,„H,„OH).,. 

CHLORO  -  OXY  ETHYL  -  AMIDO  -  PHENYL  - 
ETHANE  CCl,.CH(OH).C,H,NHEt.  [98°].  From 
chloral  hydrate  and  ethyl-aniline  (Boessneck,  B. 
21,  782). 


Nitrosamine  C,„H„C1..N(N0)  [138°]. 
(Py.  3:l:2)-CHLORO-OXY-ETHYL-QUIN0L. 

,C(OH):CEt 


INE  C,H,' 


N= 


-CCl 


[248°].    Formed  by 


the  action  of  PCI3  upon  aniline  ethyl-malonate 
under  benzene.  Colourless  needles.  M.  sol. 
alcohol  (Kiliani,  B.  20,  1235). 

TRI-CHLOEO-'JXY-ETHYL-STJCCINIC  ACID. 
Lactone.  CCl3.CH.CH(C0.,H).CH.„C0.0.  Tri- 


chloro-methyl-paraconic  acid.  [97'"].  From 
chloral,  sodium  succinate  and  Acfi  (Fittig,  B. 
20,  3179).  Converted  by  baryta  into  barium 
isocitrate. 

DI-CHLORO-DI-OXY-HEXANE  C^H^CLO,. 
i.e.  CH,C1.CH(0H).CH,.CH,.CH(0H).CH,C1.  (?) 
S.G.  ^  1-4.  From  diallyl  and  aqueous  HOCl  in 
the  cold  (Henry,  B.  7,  415  ;  Z.  [2]  5,  479).  Oil. 
Potash  converts  it  into  diallyl  dioxide  whence 
baryta-water  produces  the  anhydride  of  tetra- 
oxy-hexane  C,H|.,0,  (Przibytek,  Bl.  [2]  45,  248). 

Di-cbloro-tetra-oxy-hexane  v.  Mannite. 

DI  -  CHLORO  -  DI  -  OXY  -  HEXINOIC  ACID 
C,H,C1.,0,  i.e. 

CH,C1.C(0H):CC1.C(0H):CH.C0.,H  (?).  Di- 
chloro-di-oxy-amcnyl  carboxylic  acid.  [177°]. 
From  the  following  by  sodium  amalgam 
(Hantzsch,  B.  20,  2789).  Lustrous  prisms. 
Cone,  aqueous  NaOH  forms  C^HjClCNa,  6aq 
which  crystallises  in  canary  yellow  needles  and 
is  converted  by  HCl  into  C,H,C10,  [97°],  which 
forms  a  salt  NaA'  3aq.— NH,A'.  [185°]. 

Acetyl  derivative  [134°]. 

Tri-chloro-di-oxy-hexinoic  acid  CjHjCl304 
i.e.  CH,CLC(0H):CC1.C(0H):CC1.C0„H  (?) 

[177°].  Formed,  together  with  tri-ohloro-phe- 
nol,  by  passing  chlorine  into  an  alkaline  solu- 
tion of  phenol  (Hantzsch,  B.  20,  2789).  The 
yield  is  50  p.o.  Needles  (from  water) ;  or  mono- 
clinic  crystals  (containing  4aq).  Decomposed 
by  cone,  aqueous  KOH. — NH^A'  2aq :  trimetric 
prisms,  si.  sol.  water. 

Methyl  ether  MeA'.  [126°]. 

Di  -  acetyl  derivative  C5H3AC..CI3O4. 
[188°-192°]. 

CHLORO-DI-OXY-INDONAPHTHENE 


.C(0H), 


C,H,<  I        >C0  or  C,H,<^^,>C(0H).  Pha- 
\CC1    /  ^i-'Oi/ 

nyleiie-chloro-oxy-acetylene-ketone.  [114°]. 
Formed  by  the  action  of  acids  or  alkalis  upon 
.C(OH), 


the  amides  C^H 
-CO 


CCl 


^C:NB  or 


C„Hj<^QQj^C:NHE,  which  are  obtained  by  the 

action  of  amines  upon  di-chloro-oxy-indonaph- 
CO 

thene  (q.v.),  C„Hj<^^qj^^CC1.    It  is  reconverted 

into  these  amides  by  the  action  of  amines  (Zincke, 
B.  20,  1271).  White  glistening  plates  (from  dilute 
alcohol),  or  small  compact  crystals  (from  petro- 
leum-spirit). Dissolves  in  aqueous  alkalis  with 
a  red  colour.  By  PCI5  it  is  converted  into  the 
CCk 

compound  C^H^  I  >C0. 

\CCK 


CHLORO-DI-OXY-METHYL-PURIN. 
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(In.  3:l:2)-Di-chloro-oxy-indonaphthene 

CCl 

CeH,^  I    \C0.    [125°].  Formed  by  the  action 

of  PCI-  upon  cliloro-di-oxy-indonaphthcnc 
C'(iH,<^QQ^^^^CO.  Glistening  plates  (from  di- 
lute alcohol)  (Zincke,  B.  20,  1272). 

{In.  3:2:1) -Di-chloro-oxy-indonaphthene 
CO 

CJJ.i<^QQ^CCl.  Flu'iiylone-di-cMoro-acctylene- 

Jtetone.    [90°].    Formed  by  oxidation  of  the  car- 

/C(OH);COJI 
boxylic  acid  CgH^<^    \  (from  di-chloro- 

\CC1:CC1 

(i8) -naphthoquinone)  with  CrO^.  Small  yellow  or 
long  glistening  golden  needles.  Very  volatile 
with  steam.  It  has  some  of  the  cliaracteristios 
of  a  quinone.  With  aromatic  bases  it  forms 
coloured  compounds.  Eeacts  with  hydroxyl- 
amine  and  with  phenylhydrazine.  With  halogens 
it  yields  colourless  addition-products.  It  is  not 
affected  by  SnCl.,  or  by  PCl^. 

Methyl  -  amide   C,H,<^^j^C.NHMe  or 

/C(OH) 

C,H,<  I         >C:NMe  :  [195°];  long  daric-red 

\cci  / 

needles,  sol.  hot  alcohol  and  acetic  acid,  si.  sol. 
benzene. 

Di-mcthyl-aviidc  C,,H,:C,,C10.NMe, : 
[140°] ;    long   red  needles    or  thick  tables. — 
B'.,H;CLPtCl, :  yellow  crystalline  pp. 

An  ilide  C,H,:CjC10.NHPh  :  [204°];  slender 
deep-red  needles ;  dissolved  in  warm  dilute  al- 
kalis without  decomposition. 

Oxim  C„H,<;^|,^'^^)^CC1 :   [120°];  long 

yellow  needles ;  v.  sol.  warm  alcohol  and  acetic 
acid  (Zincke,  B.  20,  1265). 

Di-chloride    C,H ,<;^^j  >CCL.  [108°]. 

Converted  by  aqueous  NaOH  into  tri-chloro- 
vinyl-benzoio  acid  [163°]  (Zincke  a  Frohlich,  B. 
20,  2053). 

Di-bromide  C,H,<(^^jj^^,>CClBr.  [114°], 

and,  when  rapidly  heated,  [c.  128°].  Converted 
by  aqueous  NaOH  into  di-chloro-bromo-vinyl- 
benzoic  acid  CClBr:CCl.C„H,.CO,,H  [174°]. 
Chloro-oxy-indonaphthalene  dichloride 

C,H,<^^j^j>CCL.   [59°].   From  the  dihydride 

of  tri-chloro-di-oxy-indonaphthcne  carboxylic 
acid  and  dilute  CrO.Aq  (Zincke,  B.  20,  2890). 
Thick  needles  (from  alcohol).  Converted  by  al- 
kalis into  di-chloro-viuyl-benzoic  acid. 

DI-CHLORO-DI-OXY-INDONAPHTHENE 
C(OH)CO,H 

CARBOXYLIC  ACID 


[139°]. 


C,H<^\,CCL. 
CO 

Formed  by  dissolving  the  hydrate  of  tetra-chloro- 
(3)-naphthoquinone  in  dilute  Na._,CO,,Aii  andjjpg. 
with  an  acid  (Zincke,  B.  21,  497).  Thick  needles 
(containing  aq)  (from  water).    V.  sol.  alcohol, 

benzene,  and  HOAc.  CrO^  gives  C,H,<^^^)>  CCL 

[124°]. 

Methyl  ether  MeA'  [124°]  large  oblique 
crystals. 


Acetyl  derivative  C^all-^kcCl.O^.  [126°]. 
Prisms. 

Tri-chloro-oxy-indonaphthene  carboxylic 
acid.    Dihydride  C,„II-Cl303  i.e. 
y  C(OH).CO„H 

C  H 

"    '\j-,jjj^j^CCI,.    From  the  dihydride  of  di- 

CO.CO 

chloro-(;Q)-naphthoquinono  C„H,<^  |  and 

CHCl.CCL 

dilute  NaOH  (Zincke  a.  Frohlich,  B.  20,  2894). 
Liquid. 

Methyl  ether  MeA'.  [150°]. 

Acetyl  derivative  of  tloe  methyl  etJier 
C,„H-MeAcCl,0,.  [116°]. 

DI-CHLORO-OXY-METHANE  SULPHINIC 
ACID  CC1,(0H)S0,H.  Unstable  deliquescent 
needles. 

Salt. — A'K.  Trimetric  plates.  From  KCy 
and  aqueous  or  alcoholic  trichloro-methane  sul- 
phochloride  (q.v.):  CC1.J.S0..C1  +  KCy  +  H..0 
=  CyCUHCl  +  CCl„(0H).SO.,K.  "  Boiled  with 
potash  it  forms  KCl  and  K.,SO,  (Loew,  Z.  1868, 
518  ;  McGowan,  J.  pr.  [2]  30,  288). 

DI-CHLGSa-OXY-METHANE  SDLPHONIC 
ACID. 

Chloride.— *CC\.,(01l)iiO..Ol.  FromPCl.  and 
CCI,(OH)SO.,K  (McGowan,  J.pr.  [2]  30,  289). 

iniZifZe.— CCl„(OH)SO,,NPhH.  Khombo- 
hedra.    From  aniline  and  the  above  chloride. 

TRI  -  w  -  CHLORO  -  a  -  OXY  -  ME  THYL-AMIDO- 
PHENYL  -  ETHANE  CCI,,.CH(OH)C„H,NHMe. 
[112°].  From  chloral  hydrate  and  methyl-ani- 
line (Boessneck,  .B.  21,  782). 

Nitrosamine  CCl3.CH(0H).C,H,NMeN0. 
[118°].  Needles. 

Tri-a-chloro-a-oxy-di-methyl-amido-benzene 
CCL,.CH(OH).C,;H,NMe,.    Formed  by  condensa- 
tion of  chloral  hydrate  with  di-methyl-aniline  in 
presence  of  ZnCl,  (Knofler  a.  Boessneck,  B.  20, 
3193). 

{Py.  3:l)-CIIL0R0-0XY-(i?.  4)-METHYl- 
(Py.  2)-ETHYL-QUIN0LINE 

/C(OH)  =  CEt 
C,H3Me<  I 

\N  CCl 

a-Chloro-fi-ethyl-y-oxy-o-toluquinoline. 
[225°].    Formed  by  the  action  of  PCI.  upon  <t- 
toluidine  ethyl-malonate  under  benzene.  Silky 
needles  (from  alcohol)  (Kiliani,  -B.  20,  1233). 

CHLORO-DI-OXY-METHYL-PURIN. 

Me  t  h 7/ 1  ctliyl  de r  ivat i  v e 
C,N,,(CH:,)(OMe)(OEt)Cl  (?)  Ethoxy-chloro-oxy- 
d,i-inethyl-purin.  [160°].  Granular  crystals. 
Foruied  by  the  action  of  a  solution  of  NaOH  in 
50  p.c.  alcohol  on  di-chloro-metlioxy-methyl- 
purin.  By  HCl  at  130°  it  is  converted  into  tri- 
oxy-di-methyl-purin  (di-metliyl-uric  acid).  By 
HI  it  is  reduced  to  di-oxy-di-methyl-purin 
(Fischer,  B.  17,  335). 

Di-ethyl  derivative  C,(CH,)(OEt).,ClN,. 
Formed  by  heating  tri-chloro-motliyl-puriu  with 
alcoholic  NaOH  (Fischer,  .B.  17,  332).  Fine 
felted  needles.  Heated  with  HCl  at  130°  it 
gives  methyl-uric  acid  (tri-oxy-nicthyl-purin). 

Di-chloro-oxy-metliyl-puriii  CsHiONjCL,  i.e. 

N=CC1 

I  i 

C,(CH3)(0H)C1.,N^  probably  CIC    C— NH  v 

II  II  >co 
N-C— NMe/ 
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CHLORO-DI-OXY-METHYL-PURIN. 


[274°].  Obtained  by  heating  methyl-uric  acid 
with  PCI ,  and  POCI3  at  130°  (Fischer,  B.  17,  330, 
1786).  Fine  white  needles.  Very  stable  body, 
volatilising  without  decomposition  and  not  being 
attacked  by  HNO.,  or  by  KCIO^  and  HCl."  By 
HI  it  is  reduced  to  oxy-methyl-purin. 

Di-chloro-oxy-di-methyl-purin  C.H^OCLNj 
N=CC1 

I  I 

i.e.    CIC    C— NMe.        or  C5Ni(CH3)(OMe)Cl, 

II  II  >co 
N— C— NMe^ 

[183°].  Di-chloro-metltoxy-methyl-purin.  Formed 
by  heating  the  lead  compound  of  di-chloro-oxy- 
niethyl-purin  with  methyl  iodide  (Fischer,  B. 
17,  334,  1787).  Fine  colourless  needles.  Insol. 
alkalis.  By  HI  it  is  reduced  to  methoxy-methyl- 
purin. 

{Pif.  4,  3)  -  CHLORO-OXY  -  {B.  2)  -  METHYL- 
QUINOLINE  CH-CHaNOCl  i.e. 
CMe:CH.C.CH:CH 

I  II        I    •    Chloiv- methyl -pseudocar- 

CH :  CH.C:NC1.C0 

bostyril.  [121°].  Formed  by  treating  a  solu- 
tion of  (B.  2)  methylquinoline  in  boi'ic  acid  with 
bleaching  powder  solution  (Emhorn  a.  Lauch, 
A.  243,  358).  White  needles  (from  acetic  ether). 

Reactions.— I.  Boiled  with  NaOHAq  (B.  2)- 
methyl-carbostyril  [228°]  is  obtained. — 2.  Yields 
an  isomeride  [281°]  on  boiling  with  alcohol. 

[Py.  l,3,4)-Chloro-oxy-niethyl-quinoline 
/  CChCH 

CsHX  I     [117-6°].    From  (7)-chloro-car- 

\NMe.CO 

bostyril,  Mel,  and  alcoholic  NaOH  (Friedliinder 
a.  Miiller,  B.  20,  2009).  Hair-like  needles  (from 
MeOH). 

(P2/.)-Chloro-di-oxy-(jB.  2)-methyl-quinoline 

Di-ethyl  derivative  C„H,(CH,)NC,Cl(OEt).,. 
[71°].  Formed  by  heating  (Pij.  l:2:3)-tri-chloro- 
(i?.  2)-methyl-quinoline  with  a  solution  of  sodium 
in  absolute  alcohol  at  100°-130°.  Long  colourless 
needles  (Eiigheimer  a.  Hoffmann,  B.  18,  2982). 

(Py.  2:3:1) -Chloro-di- oxy-(B.  4)-methyl- 
quinoline  C,oH»NCl,0  i.e. 

C(0H):CC1 

C,H3(CH/  ' 


C,H3(CH 


N  =  C(OH) 
.C(0H):CC1 


Chloro-oxy-tolucarbo- 


\  NH-CO 

styril.  [277°].  Formed  by  heating  (Py.  2:3:1)- 
di-chloro-oxy-(B.  4) -methyl -quinoline  with 
dilute  HCl  at  160°.  Large  plates  or  tables.  V. 
sol.  acetic  acid,  si.  sol.  alcohol,  insol.  water. 
Dissolves  in  acids  and  alkalis  (Eiigheimer  a. 
Hoffmann,  B.  18,  2986). 

(Py.  l)-Chloro-(B.  2)-oxy-methyl-quinoliiie. 
Methyl   derivative  C(OMe):CH.C.CCl.CH 

I  II  I 

CH=CH.C.N.CMe 
[100°].  (c.  298°).  From  the  corresponding 
C,H,,Me(OH)(OMe)N  by  POCI3  (Conrad  a.  Lim- 
pach,  B.  21,  1649).    Silky  prisms. 

(Py.  1:2:3)  -  Di  -  chloro  -  oxy  -  (B.  2)  -  methyl  - 
quinoline  C,„H.NC1.,0  i.e. 

.CChCCi  ^CChCCl 


3,H3(CH3)<^ 

\nh.co 

Di-chloro-tolucarbostyril.  [292°].  Obtained  by 
heating  (P2/.l:2:3)-tri-chloro-(£.2)-methyl-quiuo- 


C,H3(CH3)/        I         or  C„: 
\N=C(0H) 


line  with  dilute  HCl  at  180°.  Small  crystals.  Sol. 

benzene  and  acetic  acid,  si.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether, 
insol.  water.  Has  both  weak  basic  and  weak  acid 
properties  (Eiigheimer  a.  Hoiimann,  B.  18, 
2981). 

[Py.  1:2:8)-  Di  -  chloro  -  oxy  -  (B.  4)  -  methyl  - 

/CChCCl 

quinoline  C6H3(CH3)<;        j        .  Di-chloro- 

\n  :  C(OH) 
tolucarboatyril.  [288°].  Formed  by  heating 
(Py.  1:2:3) -tri- chloro -(P.  4)-methyl-quinoline 
with  dilute  HCl  at  180°.  Small  white  needles 
(from  acetic  acid).  Sublimes  in  needles.  SI. 
sol.  alcohol,  insol.  water  (Eiigheimer  a.  Hoff- 
mann, P.  18,  298.5). 

[Py.  2:3:1)  -  Di  -  chloro  -  oxy  -  (P.  4)  -  methyl- 

/C(0H):CC1 
quinoline  C^B.^iCB-X  |    .  [245°]. 

\N=?CC1 
Formed  by  the  action  of  PCI5  upon  the  acid 
malonate  of  o-toluidine  in  presence  of  cold 
benzene.  Needles.  SI.  sol.  alcohol  and  acetic 
acid,  nearly  insol.  water.  Decomposes  alka- 
line carbonates  (Eiigheimer  a.  Hoffmann,  P.  18, 
-2983). 

(P2/.2:4:3)  -  CHLOEO-OXY-METHYL-ISO- 

/CH:CC1 

QUINOLINE  C,„H,C1N0  i.e.    CJl/       \  . 

\CO.NMe 

[112°].  Formed  by  methylation  of  {Py.  2:4)- 
cliloro-oxy-isoquinoline  [220°].  Long  needles. 
V.  sol.  ether,  benzene,  chloroform,  and  hot  alco- 
hol (Gabriel,  P.  19,  2361). 

(Py.  4:2:l)-Chloro-oxy-methyl-isoquinoline 

^^^*<^lT''^  or  C.h/''''^T.  [224°]. 

Needles  (from  acetic  acid).  Sol.  aqueous  alkalis. 
Formed  as  a  by-product  of  the  reaction  of 
POCLjUpon  the  imide  of  phenyl-methyl-acetic-o- 

.CHMe— CO 
carboxylic  acid  C^B.^-^'  \       (Gabriel,  B. 

\C0  —  NH 

20,  2504). 

CHLORO-OXY-(o)-NAPHTHOQUINONE 

C,„H,C10,  i.e.  C,„H,C1(0H)0,,.  Chloro-naph- 
tlialic  acid,  [above  200°].  Formed  by  boiling 
chloro-naphthalene  tetrachloride  with  HNO3 
(Laurent,  .4.  35,  293).  Formed  also  by  boiling 
di-chloro-naphthoquinone  witli  alcoholic  KOH 
(Graebe,  ^1.  140,  14  ;  P.  a.  E.  Depouilly,  Bl.  [2] 
4,  10)  ;  and  by  boiling  the  alkylamides  of 
chloro-(a)-naplithoquinone  with  acids  or  aqueous 
KOH.  Yellow  needles  ;  may  be  sublimed.  Insol. 
water,  m.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  HNO3  oxidises 
it  to  phthalic  and  oxalic  acids.  Turned  red  by 
alkalis.  Distillation  with  PCI5  gives  penta- 
chloro-naphthalene. 

Salts.— KC|„H|C10,  a;aq:  crimson  needles. — 
BaA'„  aq  :  silky  orange  needles. 

/CO  .  C(OH) 

Imide    C^H/  ||        .     [c.  260°]. 

\C(NH).CC1 
Formed  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  NH.,  upon  a 
hot  alcoholic  solution  of  chloro-^;3)-naphtho- 
quinone.  Dark  metallic  plates.  SI.  sol.  alcohol 
and  acetic  acid.  Dissolves  in  dilute  NaOH  with 
a  dark-violet  colour.  Long  boiling  with  HCl 
yields  cliloro-oxy-(a)-naphthoquinone  (Ziucke, 
P.  19,  2499). 
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CO  C(OH) 

Anilide    C,H,<;  |1        .  [253°]. 

\C(NPh).CCl 
Dark  metallic  plates.    Formed  by  the  action  of 
aniline  upon  a  hot  alcoholic  solution  of  cliloro- 
(/3)-naphtlioquinone  (Zincke,  B.  19,  2-199). 

('  fi  ')-Chloro-oxy-(aj -naphthoquinone 
C,„H,C1(0H)0,.     [20.3'^    uncor.].     Formed  by 
boiling    ('  j8  ')  -  di  -  chloro  -  (a)  -  naphthoquinone 

C„H,C1<;^Q^^^   with  alkalis.     Felted  yellow 

needles.  V.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  Ac,  si.  sol. 
water.  Sublimable.  The  alkali-salts  are  v.  sol. 
water  with  a  deep  red  colour ;  the  Ca  and  Ba 
salts  are  sparingly  soluble. — A'.^Cu  :  insoluble 
red  pp. — A'.,Pb  :  yellowish  red  pp. 

Anilicic  C,,"H,Cl(NHPh)0, :  [155°  uncor.]. 
FoTOied  by  boiling  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
('  0  ")-di-chloro-naphthoquinone  with  aniline. 
Dark  violet  crystals.  V.  sol.  acetic  acid,  si.  sol. 
alcohol. 

o-Toluide  C,„H^C1(NHC-HJ0  :  [175°  un- 
cor.]. 

p-Toluide  C,„H,Cl(NHC.H-)0, :  [164°  un- 
cor.] (Glaus  a.  Miiller,  B.  18,  8074). 

Chloro-oxy-(/3)-naphthoquinone.    Ethi/l  de- 

yCO    —  CO 

rivative  CfiX  \     .     [149°].  From 

\C(OEt):CCl 

,C0.CC1, 

tetra-chloro-(a)-naphthol  C|;H,;(^        |      and  al- 
\CC1:CC1 

coholic  KOH  (Zincke,  B.  21,  1027).  Orange 
dbgcIIgs. 

Propyl  derivative  C,„H,C10,(0Pr).  [190-]. 
Formed  in  like  manner,  using  propyl  alcohol. 

Tri-chloro-oxy-  (a)  -naphthoquinone 
C,„H.,Cl3(0H)0.,.  [235"  uncor.].  Formed  by 
boiling  tetra-chloro-(a)-naphthoquinone  with 
alcoholic  KOH.  Yellow  needles.  Sublimable. 
V.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  &c.,  si.  sol.  water.  Its 
Baits  are  deep  red.  By  treatment  with  aniline  it 
gives  an  anilide  [180°  uncor.],  which  forms 
coppery  needles.  Sol.  hot  alcohol,  acetic  acid, 
and  ether,  si.  sol.  cold  alcohol,  insol.  water. 

The  corresponding  o-  and  jj-toluidine  deriva- 
tives melt  at  [205*^]  and  [20.8°]  uncor.  respec- 
tively (Glaus,  B.  19,  1141). 

Tetra-cliloro-oxy-(a)-naphthoquinone 
/GO.C(OH) 

C,G1,<       II        .     [205°  uncor.].    Formed  by 
\GO.C(OH) 

dissolving  penta-chloro-(a)-naplithoquinone  in 
alcohohc  KOH,  and  precipitating  the  acid  by 
HCl.  Sublimes  in  yellow  needles.  The  alkaline 
salts  are  v.  sol.  water,  the  Ag,  Pb,  Gu,  etc.  salts 
are  red  pps.  (Glaus  a.  Wenzlik,  B.  10,  1108). 
DI-CHLORO-DI-OXY  -  (a)  -  NAPHIHOQUI - 
/GO.C(OH)., 

none  dihydride  c,hx      i  [105°]. 

\go.ggi. 

From  chloro  -  amido  -  naphthoquinone  and  CI 
(Zincke  a.  Gerland,  B.  20,  3210).  Thick  needles. 
Gonvcrted  by  alkalis  into  a  compound  [129°] 
which  mav  be  oxidised  to  another  [125°]. 

CHLORO-OXY-NAPHTHOQUINONE  SUL- 
PHONIC  ACID  (':•)  C,„H.GlSOs  i.e. 
C,„H,C10,.(0H)(S0  H).  'From  naphthalene, 
KCl6„  and  H.SO,  (Hermann,  -1.  151,  63  ;  Z. 
[2]  4,  551).  Amorphous  mass,  m.  sol.  water,  v.  sol. 
alcohol  and  ether.    When  boiled  with  water  it 


j  exchanges  CI  for  OH.  The  K  salt  is  a  red 
dye. 

(2,  3 '?)-Chloro-oxy-(a)-naphthoquinone  (3')- 
sulphonic  acid  C,„H.C10,(0H)(S0,H).  [211°]. 
From  di-chloro-naphthoquinone  sulphonie  acid 
by  displacing  CI  by  OH  (Glaus,  pr.  [2]  37, 
184).  Crystals ;  v.  sol.  water,  si.  sol.  alcohol, 
insol.  ether. 

Salts. — The  normal  salts  are  yellowish-red, 
the  basic  salts  are  dark  red. — Na.A"  2aq. — - 
BaA"2aq.  -PbA".— Ag,A"aq. 

Phcinjl  derivative 
G,„H,(SO,,H)Cl(OPh)0,.  [121°].  Formed  by 
the  addition  of  jjhenol  and  a  small  quantity 
of  potash  to  a  hot  solution  of  the  sodium  salt. 
C,„H,(SO,,Na)Cl(OPh)0,(PhOH).— BaA',2Ph0H. 
Small  needles  (from  water).  —  AgA'PhOH. 
'  Needles.    V.  sol.  hot,  si.  sol.  cold,  water. 

Acetyl  derivative  C,„H  ,(SO,,H)Cl(OAc)0,. 
Salts. — NaA' :  bright  yellow  needles.  The  Ag, 
Pb  and  Ba  salts  form  double  salts  with  the  pre- 
cipitant. 

CHLORO-OXY-NICOTINIC  ACID  v.  Chloeo- 

OXY-rYKIIiIXH  CAllBilXYLIC  AiTD. 

DI-CHLOKO-DI-OXY-OCTANE 

C,H,,C1,.(0H).,.  Formed  by  the  action  of  GIOH 
on  GH.,:C.Me.CH.„CH,..CMe:CH ,  (Przybitek,  B.  20, 
3239)." 

DI-CHLORO-OXY-OCTOIC  ACID  G,H,,G1.,03 
i.e.  (G,H„C1)„G(0H).G0.,H.  Formed  by  the 
union  of  HCl  with  (C,H  j,C(OH).CO,H  obtained 
from  oxalic  ether  and  zinc  allyl  (Schatzky, 
J.  B.  17,  73).  Syrup. 

DI-CHLORO  HEXA-OXY-DIPHENYL. 
Tctra-inrthi/l  ether.  G„H,„G1,0„  i.e. 
C,,H,Cl,(0H),,(0Me),,.  Di-chloro-hydrocmru- 
lignon.  [220"].  From  its  acetyl  derivative  and 
alcoholic  KOH  (Hayduck,  B.  9,  929).  Small 
plates  (from  alcohol).  M.  sol.  hot  alcohol. — 
C,„H,  jK.GLO,, :  needles. -BaA". 

Di-aoetyl-de rivative 
G,,H,Cl,,(OAc).,(OMe)j.  [172°].    From  di-acetyl- 
cterulignou  and  PGl^.    Small  prisms. 

Hexa-metliyl  ether  G,.,H,Cl.^(OMe),., 
From  C,,H,(OMe),  and  Gl  (Ewald.'iJ.'  11,  1624). 
Needles  (from  alcohol). 

Tetra-chloro-di-oxy-diphenyl  G,,H  Cl^O., 
i.e.  G,H,,C1.,(0H).C,H,C1,(0H).  [238° "uncor.]' 
From  di-oxy-diphenyl  in  HOAc  and  CI  (Ma- 
gatti,  B.  13,  227).  Needles  (from  dilute  alcohol). 
P'uming  HNO3  gives  dark  red  insoluble  scales  of 
C  H  ,G1.,.0 

r '  ■  I- 

G,H.,G1.,.0 

Octo-chloro-di-oxy-diphenyl  C|,.Cl,(OH)j. 
Per-chloro-diphcnol.  [234  ].  Prepared  by  heat- 
ing por-chloro-diphenyl  with  alcoholic  NaOH 
at  150  ■  (Weber  a.  Sollschor,  B.  10,  888).  Quad- 
ratic tables.    Sol.  benzene  and  alkalis. 

Di-methyl  ether  C.-.d^OMe),:  [226°]; 
long  white  needles. 

Di-acctyl  derivative  C|._,Cl.,(0.\c)o ; 
[194°]  ;  pointed  crystals. 

CHLORO-OXY-PHENYL-CARBAMIC  ACID. 
NH 

Anhydride    C^H.,Cl<^^|j  ^GO.  Carbonyl- 

chloro-amido-pJienol.  [193°].  Formed  by  boil- 
ing with  alcohol  the  product 

(C,H3C1<^-^Q  ^>G0)  of  the  action  of  bleaching. 
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powder  on  CsH^<^  ^  ^CO  (Jacoby,  J.  pr.  [2] 

37,  32).    Plates  (from  water,  HOAc,  and  benz- 
ene).   SI.  sol.  hot  water.    May  be  sublimed. 
iJso-f-di-cliloro-oxy-phenyl-carbamic  acid. 

Anhydride    C,H3C1<^-'^q  ^>C0.  {a)-Car- 

honyl  chloro-phenol  chlorirnide.  [119°].  From 
the  preceding  and  chlorine-water  (Jacoby,  J.  pr. 
[2]  37,  40).  Plates;  m.  sol.  chloroform  and 
benzene.  Converted  by  heat  into  the  following 
isomeiide.  Converted  into  the  preceding  body 
by  boiling  with  alcohol,  ether,  water,  aniline, 
di-methyl-aniline,  and  phenyl-hydrazine. 

Di-chloro-oxy-phenyl-carbamic  acid.  Anhy- 
NH 

dride  C^Sfil/:^  q  ^CO.    (o)  -  Carhomjl-  di  - 

chloro-amido-phcnol.  [270°].  The  chief  product 
of  the  action  of  heat  on  the  preceding,  the  fol- 
lowing isomeride  being  also  formed  (J.).  Prisms 
(from  alcohol).    May  be  sublimed. 

Di-chloro-oxy-plienyl-earbamic  acid.  An- 
hydride    C,H„CL<^^^>CO.  {fi)-Carbomjl. 

di-chloro-amido-phcnol.  [214°].  Formed  as 
above.  Needles ;  v.  e.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and 
HOAc;  m.  sol.  water.    Sublimes  in  needles. 

Tri-cMoro-oxy-phenyl-carbamic  acid.  An- 
hydride C,H,CL<;-^Q^>CO.  {a)-Carbonyl-di. 
chloro-phcnol  chlo7-imide.  [c.  147°].  From 
CjH3Cl<^''^Q^^C0  and  a  solution  of  bleaching- 

powder  (.Jacoby,  J.  pr.  [2]  37,  46). 

Tri-chloro-oxy-phenyl-carbamic  acid.  An- 
hydride C.TLfil.^Q^'ycO.  [89°].  (/3)-Car- 
bonyl  -  di  -  chloro  -phenol  chlorirnide.  From 
C,H,CL<^-^(^)>CO  in  HOAc  by  adding  a  solu- 
tion of  bleaching-powder  (J.).  Needles ;  sol. 
water. 

Tri-chloro-oxy-phenyl-carbamic  acid.  A71- 

hydride  CiIiCl^<^^^CO.     Carbonyl  -  tri- 

chloro-amido-phenol.      [262°].     Formed  from 
NH 

C5H^<^  Q  ^CO  in  HOAc  by  chlorination  and 

subsequent  decomposition  of  the  product  by 
boiling  alcohol  (J.).  Needles,  si.  sol.  alcohol, 
HOAc,  and  water.    Sublimes  in  plates. 

Tetra-chloro-oxy-phenyl-carbamic  acid. 

Anhydride  C6C1^<;^''^_^C0.  Carbonyl- 
tetra-chloro-amido-phenol.  [c.  229°].  Formed 
by  heating  C|;HC13<^''^q^^C0  which  is  ob- 
tained by  treating  a  solution  of  the  preceding  in 
HOAc  with  bleaching-powder  (Jacoby,  J.  pr.  [2] 
37,  48).  White  crystalline  sublimate ;  si.  sol. 
water ;  m.  sol.  alcohol  and  HOAc ;  v.  sol.  ether 
and  benzene.    Converted  by  bleaching-powder 

solution  into  C^C1,<^''^q  "^^CO  whence  it  is  re- 
generated by  boiling  with  alcohol. 

TRI  -  CHLOEO  -  DI  -  OXY  -  DI  -  PHENYL  - 
ETHANE  C,,H„Cl30.,  i.e.  CCl3.CH(C,H,OH)2. 
[202°].  From  phenol,  chloral,  H.SO,,  and 
HOAc  at  0°  (ter  Meer,  B.  7,  1201).  Small  crys- 
tals ;  V.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Alcohol  and 
Zinc-dust  give  CH,:C(C„H,0H)2. 


Di-acetyl  derivative 
CCl3.CH(C,H,OAc)2.    [138'].  Needles. 

DI  -  CHLORO  -  OXY  -  PHENYL  -  METHYL  - 
PYRAZOLE  C,„H3N,OCl2  i.e. 

Ph.N<^~^^j'-|>  .  [61°].  Obtained  by  pass- 
ing chlorine  into  oxy-phenyl-methyl-pyrazole 
dissolved  in  chloroform  (Knorr,  A.  238,  178). 
Crystalline  mass,  volatile  with  steam,  insol. 
water  and  alkalis,  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Re- 
duced by  Sn  and  HCl  to  oxy-phenyl-methyl- 
pyrazole. 

/3-CHL0RO-(a)-0XY  -  PHENYL  -  PROPIONIC 
ACID  C,,H,C103  i.e.  Ph.CH(OH).CHCl.CO,H 
[104°].  From  sodic  cinnamate,  sodic  carbonate 
and  chlorine  (Glaser,  A.  147,  80  ;  219,  183)  or 
better,  from  potassic  cinnamate  and  HCIO 
(Erlenmeyer  a.  Lipp,  A.  219,  184).  Slender 
six-sided  laminas  (containing  aq).  Melts,  in 
the  hydrated  condition,  at  80°.  M.  sol.  cold 
water. 

Reactions. — 1.  Alkalisiorm  so-called  /3-oxy- 
phenyl-cinnamio  acid  which  is  probably  the 
anhydride  of  a,3-di-oxy-phenyl-propionic  acid 
0 

y\  (Erlenmeyer,  B.  20,  2465), 

C,H,.CH  .  CH.CO.,H 

and  B^-di-oxy-phenyl-propionic  acid. — 2.  So- 
diiiin  amalgam  forms  j8-oxy-phenyl-propionic 
acid. — 3.  Fuming  HCl  produces  a;8-di-chloro- 
phenyl-propionic  acid. — 4.  Boiling  with  Ac^O 
gives  a-chloro-cinnamic  acid. 

Sal  t. — AgA':  crystalline  powder. 

a-Chloro-/3-oxy-phenyl-propionic  acid 
C8H,.CH(0H).CHC1.C0,H.     From  ay3-di-oxy- 
phenyl-propionic    acid   and   HCl  (Leschhorn, 
Dissert.  Wurzburg,  1884).    Formed  also  by  the 
0 

A 

action  of  HCl  on  C,H-.CH.CH.C0,H,  which  is 
obtained  by  treating  the  preceding  acid  with 
alkalis  (Erlenmeyer,  jun.,  B.  20,  2466). 

Chloro-oxy-a-phenyl-propionic  acid  CgHgClOj. 
Chloro-tropic  acid.  [130°].  From  atropic  acid 
and  aqueous  ClOH  (Ladenburg,  A.  217,  110). 
Crystals ;  v.  e.  sol.  water.  Zinc-dust  and  iron 
filings  in  HOAc  convert  it  into  tropic  acid. 

(Fy.  1:4:2)-  CHLORO  -  OXY  -  PHENYL  -  ISO  - 
QUINOLINE  Ci,H,„CINO  i.e. 

/CChCPh  /CCl  :  CPh 

C,h/        1      orC,H/  I  . 

\CO.NH  \C(OH):N 
Chloro-isobe7izalj]hthdlimidinc.  [212°].  Formed 
by  heating  chloro-methoxy-phenylisoquinol- 
ine  [76°]  with  fuming  HCl  at  100°.  Silky 
needles.  V.  sol.  benzene,  chloroform,  and  acetic 
acid,  m.  sol.  cold  alcohol  and  ether  (Gabriel,  B. 
19,  2358). 

Methyl     derivative     CisH,„NOCl  i.e. 
CCl  :  CPh 
C,H,<'  I     .   [76°].  Formed  by  heating 

\C(OMe):N 

di-chloro-phenyl-isoquinoline  with  a  solution  of 
sodium  in  methyl  alcohol  at  100°.  Colourless 
needles.  V.  sol.  ether,  chloroform,  benzene,  and 
acetic  acid.  Very  weak  base.  By  heating  with 
fuming  HCl  at  100°  it  yields  chloro-oxy-phenyl- 
isoquinoline  (chloro-isobenzalphthalimidine)  and 
methyl  chloride  (Gabriel,  B.  19,  2357). 


TRI-CHLORO-OXY-PROPYL-ACRIDINE. 
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TETRA  -  CHLOEO  -  DI  -  OXY  -  DI  -  PHfNYL 
SULPHONE  C,..H,C1,S0.,  i.e.  S0.,(C„H,C1...0H),. 
[289°].  B.G.  1-777.  From  SO„{C„H,.OH).„ 
KCIO3,  and  HCl  (Anuaheim,  A.  172,  38 ;  B.  9, 
1150).  Needles  or  prisms.  Insol.  water,  v.  si. 
sol.  cold  alcohol. 

DI  -  CHLORO  -  DI  -  OXY  -  DI  -  PHENYL  - 
THIOUREA.    Di-mctliyl  ether 
SC(NH.0Jl3Cl(0Mc)),.     [153°].    From  chloro- 
anisidine,  alcohol,  and  CS.>.    White  needles,  sol. 
alcohol  and  ether  (Herold,'73.  15,  1G87). 

CHLORO-OXY-PICOLINIC  ACID  v.  Ciiloeo- 

OXY-l'YlillilNK  CAKBOXYLIC  ACID. 

CHLOKO-OXY-PROPANE  SULPHONIC  ACID 

C.H.CISO,,  i.e.  CH,C1.CH(0H).CH,.S0,,H.  From 
epichlorhydrin  and  Na^SO.,  at  100°  (Darmstiidter, 

A.  148,  120).  Syrup. — NaA'  2aq  :  monoclinic 
crystals. — NaA' aq  :  trimetrio  tables.  — NaA' .',a(i 
(Pazschke,  J.pr.  [2]  1,  9-4).— CaA'.,Oaq.-  BaA'.aq. 
PbA'..2aq.— AsA'3aq. 

;8-CHL0R0-a-0XY-PR0PI0NIC  ACID 
CH,C1.CH(0H)C0,H.  Gliloiv-lactic  acid.  [78°]. 

Formation. — 1.  From  chloro-acetic  aldehyde 
by  treatment  with  HCN  and  IICl  (Glinsky,  Z. 
1870,  515  ;  Frank,  A.  206,  311).— 2.  Together 
with  its  isomeride  by  the  union  of  HOCl  with 
acrylic  acid  in  aqueous  solution  at  0°  (Melikoff, 

B.  13,  2153). 

Preparation. — Epichlorhydrin  (5  g.)  is  heated 
with  (20  g.  of)  nitric  acid  (S.G.  1'38)  on  a  water 
bath  until  the  odour  of  chloropicrin  is  perceived. 
The  product  is  poured  into  water  and  extracted 
with  ether.  On  evaporation  this  leaves  an  oil 
that  solidifies  over  H.,S04  (v.  Eichter,  J.^jr.  128, 
193). 

Properties. — Flat,  deliquescent  prisms.  V. 
sol.  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Cannot  be  dis- 
tilled. Moist  Ag„0  converts  it  into  glyceric  acid. 
When  heated  with  water  it  splits  up  into  alde- 
hyde, CO,,  and  HCl  (Erlenmeyer,  jS.  13,  309). 

Salt  s. — CaA'.,  3aq. —  ZnA'..  3aq. —  MnA'.,  3aq. 
CuA'.,.-AgA'. 

Methyl  ether  McA' :  (186°);  liquid. 

Eth.yl  ether  EtA'.    [37°].  (205'"). 

a-Chloro-/3-oxy-propionic  acid 
CH,0H.CHC1.C0,H. 

Formation. — 1.  From  glyceric  acid  and  HCl 
(Werigo  a.  Mehkoff,  B.  12,  178).— 2.  From 
acrylic  acid  and  HOCL  — 3.  By  the  action  of 
water  on  aj8-di-chloro-propionic  acid  (Melikoff, 
B.  12,2227). — 4.  From  oxy-acrylic  acid  and  HCl 
(Melikofi,  B.  13,  273). 

Properties. — Syrup.  V.  sol.  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether.  Converted  by  moist  Ag,0  into  gly- 
ceric acid,  and  by  alcoholic  KOH  into  oxy-acrylic 
acid.  Cone.  HCl  forms,  at  100°,  a,3-di-chloro- 
propionic  acid  [50°].  Zinc  and  dilute  H,SO, 
reduce  it  to  bydracrylic  acid  (Melikoff,  J.  It.  13, 
164). 

Salt. — ZnA'o :  hygroscopic  gummy  mass. 

Di-chloro-oxy-propionic  acid 
CHCL.Cli(OH).CO,H.  [77°].  From  di-chloro- 
aeetic  aldelivde,  HCN,  and  HCl  (Grimaux  a. 
Adam,  B.  10,'  903  ;  Bl.  [2]  34,  29).  DeUqueseent 
tables ;  v.  e.  sol.  water,  alcohol,  and  ether, 
lieduces  ammoniacal  AgNO,,. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.  (220°).  From  the  acid. 
Also  from  tri-chloro-o.xy-propionic  ether  in  alco- 
holic solution,  by  treatment  with  zinc,  and  HCl 
(Pinner  a.  Bischoff,  A.  179,  88). 


Tri-chloro-oxy-propionic  acid 

CC1.,.CH(0H).C0.,H.  Tri-chloro-lactio  acid. 
[105°-110°].    From  its  nitrile  by  HCl  (Pinner, 

A.  179,  79  ;  B.  17,  1997).  Prisms  ;  sol.  ether. 
Split  up  by  alkalis  into  chloral  and  formic  acid. 

Reactions. — 1.  With  strong  aqueous  NH,,  it 
gives  glycosine.  —  2.  With  hydrox.ylamine  it 
yields  glyoxim. — 3.  With  plicnyl-hydrazina  it 
yields  glyoxal-di- phenyl -hydrazide. — 4.  With 
iirca  and  a  little  water  it  gives  acetylene-urea 

.NH.CH.NH. 
C,H„N,Oo  i.e.  0C<        |  >C0  (Pinner,  B. 

\nh.ch.nik 

17,  1997). — 5.  Fusion  with  wea  forms  some  uric 
acid  (Horbaczewski,  71/.  8,  584). 

Salt  s. — NH |A'. — KA' :  prisms. 

Etlnjl  ether  EtA.'.  [67°].  (c.  235°).  Formed 
by  heating  chloralide  with  alcohol  (Wallach,  A. 
193,  8). 

Pvt'/)ararion.— Chloral-hydrate  is  converted 
into  its  cyanhydrin  by  mixing  with  strong  HCN, 
and  after  24  hrs.  standing  the  mixture  is  digested 
on  the  water-bath  for  4-6  hrs.  and  evaporated. 
The  crystalline  cyanhydrin  is  dissolved  in  one- 
third  its  weight  of  alcohol  and  HCl  gas  led  into 
the  boiling  solution.  When  the  reaction  is  com- 
plete the  ether  is  precipitated  by  water,  and 
solidifies  on  cooling  ;  the  yield  is  90  p.c.  of  the 
theoretical  (Pinner,  B.  18,  754). 

Properties.  —  Insol.  water.  Converted  by 
alkalis  into  tartronic  acid.  Zinc  and  HCl  reduce 
it,  in  alcoholic  solution,  to  di-chloro-oxy-propionic 
acid. 

Acetyl  derivative  CCl3.CH(0Ac).C0„H. 
[65°]. 

Tri-chloro-etliylidcna  ether  v.  Chlo- 

EALIDE. 

T r i-hromo- ethylidcne  ether 
CBr3.CH<Q'^°\.CH.CCl3.  [149°]  (Wallach,  A. 
193, 1). 

Amide  CCl3.CH(0H).C0NH,.  [96°].  From 
the  nitrile,  HOAc,  and  H,SO,  (Pinner  a.  Fuchs, 

B.  10,  1061).  Slender  needles ;  v.  sol.  cold  water. 
Acetyl  derivative  CCl3.CH(0Ac).C0.NH,,. 
[95°]. 

Nitrile  CC\,.CB.(0'R).C^.  [61°].  (c.  218°). 
From  chloral  and  HCN  (Hagemann,  B.  5,  151 ; 
Pinner  a.  Bischoff,  .4.  179,  77;  17,  1997).  Tri- 
metric  tables  (from  CS.J.  V.  sol.  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether.  Reactions. — 1.  Alkalis  split  it  up  into 
chloroform,  HCy,  and  formic  acid. — 2.  Ammonia 
forms  di-chloro-acetamide.  — ■  3.  Heated  with 
urea  it  yields  tri-chloro-ethylidene-di-ureide 
CCl3.CH(NH.C0.NH,,),  as  chief  product,  and 
biuret  as  a  by-x^roduct  (Pinner  a.  Lifschiitz,  B. 
20,  2345). 

Acetyl  derivative  CCl.i.C(OAc).CN.  [31°]. 
(208°). 

a..TRI-CHL0R0-/3-0XY-(J.)-PR0PYL-ACRID- 

INE  C„H,.,0NCl3  C,H, 
/\ 

i.e.  N  C:CH,.CH(0H).CCl3(?). 

MetJtyl-aeridine  chloral.  Formed  by  warming 
(..4.)-methyl-acridine  (60g.)  suspended  in  benzene 
(600  g.)  with  anhydrous  chloral  (70  g.) ;  at  70°- 
75°  the  product  separates  as  a  sandy  pp. ;  the 
yield  is  nearly  theoretical.  Yellow  needles  or 
prisms.    Above  200°  it  is  again  resolved  into 
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methyl-acridine  and  chloral.  SI.  sol.  all  ordi- 
nary solvents.  Its  basic  properties  are  very  slight. 
The  solution  in  cone.  H,S04  has  a  splendid 
greenish-yellow  fluorescence.  By  alkalis  it  is 
partially  resolved  into  methyl-acridine  and  chlo- 
ral, and  partly  converted  into  acridyl-acrylic  acid 
CiaHsN.CHiCH.CO.H  whence  KMnO^  produces 
^C^CHO 

acridine-(^.).aldehyde  C,h/  |  \C,B.,  [140°] 

\n/ 

(Bernthsen  a.  Muhlert,  B.  20,  1542). 

DI-CHLOEO-OXY-PYEIDINE  C,H.{0H)C1,N 
[178°].  Formed  by  heating  the  ethyl  ether  with 
HCl  (Koenigs  a.  Geigy,  B.  17,  1834).  Colourless 
crystals.    V.  sol.  hot  water. 

Ethyl  ether  C5H,(0Et)Cl,N  :  [31°];  white 
crystals;  formed  by  heating  tri-chloro-pyridine 
with  sodium  ethylate. 

CHL0E0-(7)-0XY-PYRIDINE  CARBOXYLIC 
ACID  C.H„C1N(0H)(C0.,H).  Chloro-oxij-jyicolinic 
acid.    S.  4  at  100°. 

Preparation. — Comenamicacid  (q.v.)  isheated 
with  PCI-  (6  equivalents)  in  a  sealed  tube  at 
220°.  The  product  is  poured  into  water  at  0°. 
The  oil  that  separates  is  extracted  with  hot 
water  and  the  extract  evaporated  to  crystallisa- 
tion. The  crystals  are  dissolved  in  a  little  hot 
water  and  NH.,  is  added  :  ammonic  comenate  se- 
parates and  calcic  chloride  is  then  added  to  the 
filtrate.  Calcic  ohloro-oxy-methyl  pyridine  car- 
boxylate  crystallises  out  slowly  (Bellmann,  /.  pr. 
[2]  29,  3). 

Properties. — Pointed  needles  (containing  aq). 
Insol.  cold  water,  ether,  chloroform,  and  benz- 
ene.   Sol.  alcohol  and  acids. 

Reactions.  - 1.  FeXl^  gives  a  brown  pp.  sol. 
excess. — 2.  AgNO.,  gives  a  bulky  white  pp.  soon 
becoming  granular. — 3.  Reduced  by  Sn  and  HCI 
to  (7)-oxy-pyridine  carboxylic  acid  ((7)-oxy-pico- 
linic  acid). 

Salts.-  B'HCl.  Very  soluble  pointed  needles. 
CaA'^  aq.  Got  by  adding  CaCl.^  to  a  solution  of 
the  acid  nearly  neutralised  by  NH-j.     M.  sol. 

water.  —  C^H  CIN  <C^qq  ^Ca  |aq.  Got  by  adding 

CaClo  to  a  solution  of  the  acid  quite  neutralised 
by  NH,. 

Ctiloro-oxy-pyridine  carboxylic  acid 

C5H,C1N(0H)C0.H.  Chloro-oxy-piicolinic  acid. 
[c.  257°].  Obtained  by  heating  penta-chloro- 
methyl-pyridine  C,H,C1,N.CC1,  withH,SO,  (Ost, 
J.  pr.  [2]  27,  257).  Thick  needles  (containing 
aq).  Reduced  by  HI  in  acetic  acid  to  (/3)-oxy- 
picolinic  acid. 

Salt. — CaA'2  4aq. 

Chloro-oxy -pyridine  carboxylic  acid 

CjH,ClN(OH).CO,H.  Chloro-oxy -picolinic  acid. 
Obtained  by  the  action  of  H,^SO.,  on  penta-chloro- 
methyl-pyridine  obtained  by  treating  picolinic 
acid  with  PCI,  (Seyfi'erth,  J.  pr.  [2]  34,  254). 
Clusters  of  needles.  Does  not  melt  below  315°. 
SI.  sol.  cold  water.    Does  not  combine  with  HCl. 

Chioro-oxy-pyridine  carboxylic  acid 
C,,H.^C1N(0H)C0.,H.    CMoro-oxy -nicotinic  acid. 
[302°].    From  nicotinic  acid  by  successive  treat- 
ment with  PCI5  and  H,,S04.    Monoclinic  prisms 
(S.). 

Di-chloro-oxy-pyridine  carboxylic  acid 
C.HC1.,N(0H)C0.,H.    Di  -  chloro  -  oxy  -  picolinic 
acid.  '[e.  282°]. 

Preparation. — By  heating  hexa-chloro-me- 


thyl-pyridine  C5HCI3N.CGI3  with  (80  p.c.)  H^SO^ 
(Ost,  J".  j}r.  [2]  27,  257). 

Properties. — Felt-work  of  fine  needles  (con- 
taining aq)  (from  water),  or  else  as  small  hard 
prisms.  Decomposes  about  282°.  Not  attacked 
by  Sn  and  HCl  or  by  aqueous  HI.  Reduced  by 
HI  in  glacial  acetic  acid  to  (a)-oxy-picolinic  acid. 

Salts. — Mostly  soluble,  except  the  calcium 
salt,  CaA'2,  which  is  hwt  slightly  soluble,  although 
it  is  more  soluble  than  the  acid.  Separates  by 
spontaneous  evaporation  as  silvery  stars. 

Chloro-oxy-pyrotartaric  acid  C^HjClOs. 

Ciiloro-citramalic  acid.  [100°]. 

Formation. — 1.  From  citraconates  and  HCIO 
(Carius,  A.  126,  204). — 2.  From  citra-  or  mesa- 
di-chloro-pyrotartaric  acid  by  warming  with 
water  (Gottlieb,  A.  160,  101 ;  Morawski,  J.  pr. 
[2]  10,  68  ;  11,  466).— 3.  By  passing  chlorine 
into  an  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  mesaconate 
(Morawski,  J".      [2]  12,392). 

Properties. — Trimetric  crystals.  Water  at 
120°  converts  it  into  di-oxy-pyrotartaric  acid  and 
acetone. 

Salts. — BaA''4aq:  monoclinic  tables,  v.  si. 
sol.  cold  water. — PbA"  4aq. — Ag.,A". 

Chl'iro-oxy-pyrotartaric  acid  C^HjClO^. 
Hydro-chloro-oxy-citraconic  acid.  [162°].  From 
oxy-citraconic  acid  and  fuming  HCl  at  120°  (Mo- 
rawski, J.pr.  [2]  11,  443).  Plates.  Split  up  by 
bases  into  HCl  and  oxy-citraconic  acid.  Sodium 
amalgam  reduces  it  to  oxy-pyrotartaric  acid. 
CHLOEO-OXY-QUINOLINE  C^H^NOCl  i.e. 
/CH:CH 

CJS./       I       .  [112°].  Formed  by  the  action 
\  N  :C0C1 

of  bleaching  powder  solution  on  the  borate  of 
quinoline  (Einhorn  a.  Lauch,  A.  243,  343). 
NVhite  prismatic  needles.  Sol.  hot  water,  acetic 
ether,  HOAc. 

Rcctctions. — 1.  Boiled  in  an  alkaline  solution 
carbostyril  is  formed. — 2.  PCI5  forms  {Py.  3) 
chloro-quinoline.  —  3.  Boiled  with  alcohol 
chloro-carbostyril  [2C3°]  is  formed. 

(B.  2)-Chloro-(P^/.  3)-oxy-quiiioline 
CC1:CH.C.CH:CH 

I  II        I     •  p-Chloro-carbostijril.  [263°]. 

CH:CH.C.N:C(OH) 

Formed  by  treating  the  following  body  ^^dth 
alkalis,  and,  by  intramolecular  change,  from  the 
preceding  body.  When  its  alkaline  solution 
mixed  with  NaOCl  is  treated  with  CO^  the  fol- 
lowing body  is  ppd.  KMnOj  gives  p-chloro- 
isatin  [248°]. 

{B.  2,  Py.  3)-Di-chloro-(P)/.  3)-oxy-quinoline 
CC1:CH.C.CH:CH 

I  II        t      •    [115°]  and  [145°].  From 

CH:CH.C.N:C0C1 

{B.  2)-chloro-quinoline  and  bleaching  powder 
(Einhorn  a.  Lauch,  A.  243,  353).  Plates  (from 
HOAc)  or  needles  (from  EtOAc).  Dimorphous. 
Boiling  alkalis  give  chloro-carbostyril  [263°]. 

Chloro-oxy-quinoline  v.  Chloro-carbostyhil. 

Tri-chloro-oxy-quinoline  C,,H.,C1.,0N.  [200°]. 
Prepared  by  passing  chlorine  for  6  hours  into  a 
solution  of  quinoline  in  dilute  acetic  acid.  The 
product  is  crystallised  from  alcohol.  The  yield 
is  ISjj.c,  most  of  the  quinoline  being  recovered. 
Thin  matted  needles,  sol.  benzene,  chloroform, 
and  alcohol.  Reduced  by  HI  at  250°  to  oxy- 
quinoline,  which  is  found  to  be  {Py.  3)-oxy- 
quiuoline  (J.  Rotheit,  J.pr.  [2]  29,  300). 


CHLORO-OXY-TOLUCARBOSTYRIL. 
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(Py.  2:4)-CHL0R0-0XY-IS0QUIN0LINE 

CH  :  CCl  .CH:CC1 


C„H,ClNOie.C,H 


I    or  C,H,,: 


^C(OH):N  ^CO.NH 
[220°].  Fine  needles.  V.  sol.  ordinary  solvents. 
Dissolves  in  dilute  NaOH.  Formed  as  a  by- 
product in  the  action  of  alcoholic  KOH  upon  di- 
chloro-isoquinoline.  Obtained  by  the  action  of 
dry  HCl  gas  at  c.  150'"  upon  (Py.  2:4)-chloro- 
,CH^=CC1 


methoxy-isoquinoline  CJl 


On 


'\c(OMe):N 
methylationwith  MoT  and  methyl  alcoholic  KOH, 
it  is  converted  into  (Py.  2:4:8)-chloro-oxy-mc- 
.CH:CC1 

thyl-isoquinolinc  C,H|\        |       ,  isomeric  with 
\C0.Ni\re 

the  above  chloro-mothoxy-isoquinolino  {(Jabriel, 
B.  19,  23G0). 

,CH^=CC1 
Methyl  derivative  C,H|<^  | 
\C(OMe):N 

[74°].  Formed  by  hcatini,'  di-ehloro-iso(iuinoline 
with  a  solution  of  sodium  in  methyl  alcohol,  at 
100^  Thick  needles.  V.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  tfcc. 
By  disestion  with  fuming  HCl  at  100°  it  is  con- 
verted into  the  imide  of  phenyl-acetic-o-carboxy- 
,CH,,.CO 

lie  acid  C^H |     (di-oxy-isoquinoline).  By 
\  CO.NH 

dry  HCl  at  1.50°  it  is  converted  into  chloro-oxy- 
isoquinoline  (Gabriel,  B.  19,  2:!59). 

yCll       -  CCl 

Etliyl  derivative       C„H,'^  |  . 

\C(OEt):N 

[37°].  Fonned  by  heating  di-chloro-iso(iuinonne  | 
with  alcoholic  sodium  ethylate  at  100  ^  Long 
needles.    V.  sol.  ordinary  solvents  (Gabriel,  B.  j 
19,  2358). 

(Pi/.  4:2)-Chloro-oxy-i  oquinoline   C„H  CINO 
,CII:C(UI1)  ^CH  .CO  " 


i.e.  C,JI 


or  C  n/  I 
\CC1:N 


[197°]. 


'\CC1:N 

Formed  as  a  by-product  in  the  preparation  of 
di-chloro-iso(piinoline  by  the  action  of  POOL,  at 
150'--170°  upon  the  imide  of  phenyl-acetic-o- 
,CH,.CO 


carboxylic  acid  C^H, 


(di-oxy-isoquino- 


\C0  .NH 

line).  Ijong  thick  needles,  or  colourless  plates. 
M.  sol.  hot  alcohol,  si.  sol.  ether,  cold  acetic  acid, 
hot  benzene,  and  chloroform. 

Methyl  derivative  a,H-,(CH,)NO  :  [07°]. 
Small  white  crystals  ;  v.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  &c., 
insol.  alkalis.  Formed  by  heating  chloro-oxy- 
isoquinoline  with  Mel  and  methyl  -  alcoholic 
KOH  (Gabriel,  19,2355). 

Di-chloro-oxy-isoquiuoline  (?) 

.CO.CHCl 

C„H,C1..N0  probably  CJI,<         |     .  Formed  by 
\CC1:N 

heating  hippuric  acid  with  PCI5.  By  further 
action  of  PCI-  it  is  converted  into  a  body 
C.H.NCl,,,  [134°j  (Eiigheimer,  B.  19,  1109  ;  cf. 
Schwanert,  A.  112,  59). 

DI-jj-CHLORO-DI-OXY-QUINONE 
C,;C1..(0H).,0.,[1:4:2:5:3:6].     CMoranilic  acid 
(Hantzsch,  B.  20,  1303,  2279). 

Formation. — 1.  By  dissolving  tetra-chloro- 
quinone  (chloranil)  in  dilute  aqueous  KOH 
(Erdmann,  J.  pr.  22,  281;  cf.  Stenhouse,  A. 


Suppl.  8,  14).— 2.  By  the  action  of  potash  on 
tri-chloro-quinone  (Graebe,  A.  146,  24). 

Pro73er<ies.— Glittering  red  plates  (containing 
aq).  May  be  partially  sublimed.  Its  aqueous 
solution  is  violet,  but  decolourised  by  HCl  or 
H.^SO.,,  by  which  it  is  ppd. 

Reactions. — 1.  Reduced  by  tin  and  HCl  to 
di  -  chloro  -  tetra  -  oxy  -  benzene. — 2.  PCI.  forms 
tetra-chloro-quinone. — 3.  By  treatment  with  bro- 
mine it  is  converted  into  di-chloro-tetra-bromo- 
acetone  CBr..Cl.CO.CBr..Cl  [79°]  (Levy  a.  Jedlicka, 

B.  20,  2318;  cf.  Stenhouse,  A.  Suppl.  8,  17).— 
4.  HCl  and  KCIO.,  form  tetra-chloi'o -acetone 
CHC1.,.C0.CHC1.„  which  crystallises  with  4aq 
[49°]  (Levy  a.  Jedlicka,  B.  21,  318).— 5.  Am- 
monia forms  C,-C1,X)^,(NH.)(0H)  3aq  crystal- 
lising in  black  needles  and  forming  the  salts 

C,  .C1,,0  (NHj(0NH,)  4a(i  and  C,rJ,0,(XH,)(OAg). 
G.  A  small  quantity  of  S0._,  forms  tetra-chloro- 
tetra-oxy-quinhydrone  C,vH|;Cl|0„,  crystallising 
in  black  needles. 

Salts. — K,C|jC1.^0,,  aq  :  purple  jsrisms,  form- 
ing a  purple  solution  in  water  or  alcohol. — • 
Na,A"4aq :  dark  crimson  needles  (Hesse,  A. 
114,  304). — BaA"3aq:  red-brown  scales. — Ag.A": 
red  pp. 

Di- ethyl  ether  Et,C„Cl,0,.  Ked  prisms 
(from  alcohol). 

CHLORO-DI-OXY-QUINONE  SULPHONIC 
ACID  C„H,C1S0,  i.e.  C,iCl(OH)„0.,(SO,H). 
Potassium  salt  C„C1(0K),,0,(S0',K)  2aq. 
From  tri-chloro-hydroquinone  sulphonic  acid 
and  KOH  (Gnvbe,'  A.  146,  55).  Red  needles; 
v.  sol.  water,  insol.  alcohol.  With  HCl  it  gives 
yellowlaminii' of  C„C1(0H),,0.,(S0,K),  decolourised 
by  tm  ana  HCl. 

DI-^i-  CHLORO-DI-77-OXY-TEREPHTHALIC 
ACID  C„C1,,(0H),(C0JI),  [1:4:2:5:3:6].  From  the 
colourless  ether  {v.  infra)  and  cone,  aqueous 
NaOH  at  100'.  Greenish-yellow  needles  (con- 
taining 2aq).  Stable  in  the  air,  but  effloresces 
over  H.SO,  into  the  white  anhydrous  pseudo- 
form  (di-chloro-quinone  di-hydro-di-carboxylic 
acid)  which  is  reconverted  into  the  unstable  form 
by  heating  with  aqueous  NaOH. 

Ethyl  ether.  Di-chloro-hydroquinone-di- 
carbo.rylic  ether.  [123°].  Formed  by  reduction 
of  di  -  chloro  -  quinone  -  di  -  carboxylic  ether 
C|;CLO„(CO._,Et)^  with  zinc-dust  and  acetic  acid. 
Long  thin  colourless  needles.  V.  sol.  ether. 
By  melting  and  quick  cooling  it  is  converted 
into  yellowish-green  dichroic  tables,  which  are 
probaljly  the  j'seudo-foriu  C„H,Cl,,0,(CO,Er)., 
(di-chloro-ijniiione-di-hydro-di-carboxylic  ether); 
this  is  unstable,  and  by  a  gentle  warming  is  co.i- 
verted  back  into  the  colourless  needles  of  the 
stable  form  (Hantzscli  a.  Zeckendorf,  B.  20, 
1312). 

CHIORO-OXY-THYMOQUIWOKE 

C,„H,„(0H)C10,  i.e.  C..C1(C]I,)(C,H,)0,(0H), 
[122-"].  From  di-nilro-thymol  by  treatment  with 
PCI5,  the  chloro-di-nitro-thymol  so  formed  being 
reduced  by  tin  and  HCl  and  the  resulting 
amido-  compoiind  oxidised  by  CiO,  (Ladenburg 
a.  Engelbrecht,  B.  10,  1218).  Lemon-yellow 
prisms  (from  alcohol).  Beadily  sublimes.  Its 
alkaline  solutions  are  violet.  Boiling  with  KOH 
converts  it  into  di-oxy-thynioquinone. 

CHLORO  -  OXY  -  TOLUCARBOSIYEIL  v. 
Chloro-di-oxy-methyl-qdinoline. 
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CHLOKO-OXY-TOLUQUINOLINE  v.  Chloeo- 

OXy-METHYL-QUINOLTNE. 

DI-CHLORO-DI-OXY-TOLTJQUINONE  (?) 

C,H4CL03  i.e.  C,Cl,Me(OH)0,.  [157°].  From 
tri-chloro-orcin  and  alkaline  K3FeCy|j  (Stenliouse 
a.  Groves,  B.  13,  1306).  Deep  yellow  scales 
(from  water).  SI.  sol.  water,  v.  sol.  alcoliol. 
Eeduced  by  SO.^  to  colourless  CjU^CLOg,  which 
on  oxidation  gives  purplish-brown  crystals  of  a 
quinhydrone.  A  di-chloro-di-oxy-toluquinone 
has  been  described  by  Briiuumger  {A.  185,  339) 
as  obtained  from  beech-wood  creosote  by  treat- 
ment with  KCIO3  and  HCl ;  the  resulting  tetra- 
chloro-toluquinone  being  reduced  by  SOj  to  the 
tetra  -  chloro  -  hydrotoluquinone,  whence  dilute 
KOH  forms  di-chloro-di-oxy-toluquinone,  a  brick- 
red  crystalline  powder. 

DI  -  CHLORO  -  DI  -  OXY  -  DI  -  0  -  TOLYI-P  S  E  A- 
C,H,.N-CC1.C0 
ZINE  III.    [201°].  Fromdi-oxy- 

C0.CC1.N.C,H, 
di-tolyl-pyrazine  dihydride  and  PCI5  (Abenius  a. 
Widmann,  B.  21,  1GG2). 

CHLORO-OXY- VALERIC  ACID 
C,H,C1(0H).CH.,.C0,H.    Obtained  by  oxidising 
chloro-aUyl-propyl  alcohol  by  chromic  mixture 
(Lopatkin,  J.  pr.  [2]  30,  396).  Crystalline. 

Salts . — BaA';  8aq. — NaA'  aq. 

7-Chloro-7-oxy-valeric  acid 
Lactone.  C-H.0.,C1  i.e.  CH,.CC1.CH.,.CH,.C0.0 
I       "     "  I 

(80^-82°)  At  10  mm.  Got  by  passing  HCl  into 
(ct)-angelico-lactone.  Decomposed  by  water  into 
HCl  and  levulic  acid.  On  distillation  it  splits 
up  into  HCl  and  (/3)-angelico-lactone.  Bromine 
converts  the  lactone  into  brominated  bodies, 
whence  water  forms  a  great  deal  of  di-bromo- 
levulic  acid  and  some  bromo-levulic  acid  (Wolff, 
A.  229,  219). 

Chloro-oxy-valeric  acid  C5H.1CIO3  i.e. 
CH,.CHCl.CMe(OH).CO,H.  [75°].  Formed, 
together  with  its  isomeride,  by  the  union  of 
tiglic  acid  with  HOCl  (Melifcoff,  A.  234,  225; 
Bl.  [2]  47,  166).  Needles,  sol.  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether.  Alcoholic  KOH  converts  it  into  butyl- 
ene  oxide  carboxylic  (di-methyl-glycidic)  acid 
0 
/\ 

CHj.CH.CMe.CC.H  [62°],  whence  HCl  repro- 
duces the  original  acid  [75°]. 

Salts.— ZnA'j. — CaA'._, :  prisms. 

Chloro-oxy-valeric  acid 
CH3.CH(0H).CMeCl.C0,H.  [112°].  Formed, 
together  with  the  preceding,  by  the  union  of 
Hbci  with  tiglic  acid  (M.).  Prisms;  v.  sol. 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Alcoholic  KOH  con- 
verts it  into  the  same  butylene  oxide  carbox3'lic 
acid  as  the  isreceding. 

Salts . — These  are  gummy  masses. — ZnA'j. — 
CaA',.— BaA'„. 

Tri-chloro-oxy-valeric  acid 
CH3.CHC1.CC1,.CH(0H).C0,,H.  [140°].  Pre- 
pared by  boiling  with  HCl  the  compound  of  tri- 
chloro-butyric  aldehyde  with  HCN  (Pinner  a. 
Klein,  B.  11, 1492  ;  A.  179,  99).  Trimetric  tables, 
v.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and  hot  water. 

Salts. — NaA'aq:  crystals.— PbA'„ :  amor- 
phous pp. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.  [40°].  (255°).  Long 
prisms.  AlcoholicNHjConvertsitinto CJIjClN.O 


(?  amide  of  chloro-imido-angelic  acid)  [118°] 
whence  boiling  alcohol  produces  CsH^ClNOj. 

Acetyl  der ivaii'ue  CjH^AcCljO^ aq.  [84°]. 
Slender  needles. 

T ri-chloro-ethylidene  ether 

CCl3CH<Q  (,Q>CH.CCL.CHC1.CH3.  [87°]. 

(297°).  From  the  acid  and  chloral  at  175° 
(Wallach,  A.  193,87).  Thick  crystals  (from 
chloroform)  ;  explodes  when  struck. 

A  mide  CH3.CHC1.CC1.,.CH(0H).C0.NH, 
[119°].  SI.  sol.  water  and  C,Hj.  v.  sol.  alcohol 
and  ether.  Prepared  by  the  action  of  strong 
H,S04  on  the  nitrile  (Pinner  a.  Klein,  B.  11, 
1490). 

Nitrile  CH,.CHC1.CC1,.CH(0H).CN.  Butyl- 
chloral  cyaiiliydriii.  [102  ■].  (c.  230°).  From 
tri-chloro-butyric  orthaldehyde,  alcohol,  and 
cone.  HCyAq.  Leaflets  (from  dilute  HClAq)  ; 
m.  sol.  cold  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol.  Converted  by 
alcoholic  NH3  into  the  amide  of  ()3)-chloro-cro- 
tonic  acid.  Urea  gives  chloro-crotonyl-urea 
C^H.Cl.CONH.CO.NH,  and  butyro-chloral  biuret. 

Acetyl  derivative  of  the  nitrile 
CH3.CHCl.CCl,.CH(0Ac).CN.  _(240°-252°).  From 
the  nitrile  and  AcCl.    Yellowish  oil. 

TETRA-CHLOaO-a.-DI-OXY-XYLENE.    A  n 

hydride  OsH.Cl.O  i.e.  Cfi\<(^yo.  [218°]. 

From  tetra-chloro-phthalic  acid  (7'7  g.),  cone. 
HI  (3-5  c.c.)  and  red  phosphorus  (2  g.)  at  230° 
(Graebe,  A.  238,  331).  Needles  (from  toluene). 
SI.  sol.  hot  alcohol,  m.  sol.  hot  benzene  or  HOAc. 
Insol.  boiling  alkalis. 

CHLORO-PENTANE  v.  Amyl  chloeide. 

Di-chloro-pentaneC-H,„Cl.,.  Amylcne chloride. 
(145°).  S.G.  2  1-22  ;  2  1-058.  "From  crude  amyl- 
ene  and  PCI,  (Guthrie,  C.  J.  14,  128 ;  A.  121, 
115)  or  CI,  the  temperature  being  first  at  —15°, 
afterwards  boiling  (Bauer,  Z.  [2]  4,  380,  667 ;  c/. 
Kondakoff,  C.  C.  1887,  979). 

Di  -  cMoro  -  peatane  (CH3),CH.CH.,.CHC1,. 
Isoamylidene  chloride.  (130°).  ,  S.G.  2*  l-QS. 
From  isovaleric  aldehyde  and  PClj  (Ebersbach, 

A.  106,  265).  KOH  gives  (CHJXH.CHrCHCl 
(86°)  and  (CH,,).,CH.C:CH  (Bruylants,  B.  8,413). 

aa-Di-chloro-pentane  CHj.CH.,.CH,.CCL.CH3. 
From  methyl  propyl  ketone  and  PCI5  (Bruylants, 

B.  8,  411).  Liquid ;  decomposed  by  distilla- 
tion. Dry  KOH  forms  CH,.CH,.CH.,.C:CH.  Al- 
coholic KOH  forms  CH3.CH,.CH..CC1:CH,  (96°) 
and  CH,,.CiC.C.,H-,  (Favorsky;  BZ.'[2]  45,  247). 

Di-eiiloro-pentane  C^Hi^CL.  (155°-160°). 
S.G.  2  1-19.  Formed  by  chlorination  of.  ordinary 
amyl  chloride  (Buff,  A.  148,  350). 

'Di-chloro-pentane  C^HijCl.,.  (151°).  From 
valerylene  and  HCl  at  100°  "(Eeboul,  Z.  1867, 
173).    Heavy  oil. 

Tri-chloro-pentane  CsHgClj.  (185°-190°). 
S.G.  ^-2  1-33.  By  chlorination  of  ordinary  amyl 
chloride  (Buff,  A.  148,  350).  A  crystalline  tri- 
chloro-pentane  is  formed  (i60°-190°)  by  chlori- 
nating crude  amylene  (Bauer,  J.pr.  100,  42). 

Tetra-chloro-pentane  C^H^Cl,.  (240°).  S.G. 
-  1"429.  From  amylene  and  CI  (Bauer,  J.  pr. 
100,  43). 

Penta-  and  Hexa-chloro-pentanes  have  been 
obtained  by  Sirring  a.  Lecrenier  (Bl.  [2]  48,  623) 
by  chlorinating  isoamyl  meroaptan. 

CHLORO-ISO-PEN  FANE  SULPHONIC  ACID 

C^HijCl.SO^H.    From  isopsntano  sulphonic  acid 
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and  CI  in  sunshine  or,  in  presence  of  iodine,  at 
130°  (Spring  a.  Winssingcr,  B.  17,  537  ;  Bl.  [2] 
41,  301).— BaA',. 

CHLORO-PENTENOIC  ACID  v.  Chloeo-ange- 
Lic  ACID  and  Culhro-tiglic  acid. 

CHLORO-PENTENYL  ALCOHOL 
CH3.CH:CCl.CHMe.0H.  Mcthijl-chloro-aUyl 
carhinol.  (169°)  at  725  mm.  S.G.  |ij  1-0882. 
V.D.  4-09  (Theory  4-17).  From  tri-chloro-amyl- 
alcohol  C.,H.,Cl.,.CIiMe.OH,  finely  divided  iron, 
and  acetic  acid  (Garzarolli-Thurnlackh,  A.  223, 
154),  or  zinc-dust  and  dilute  HCl.  Colourless 
mobile  liquid  with  punftont  smell,  faintly  soluble 
in  water,  soluble  in  ether,  CS.j,  and  chloroform. 
Combines  with  bromine.  Acetic  acid  is  among 
the  products  of  oxidation  by  chromic  mixture. 

Acetyl  derivative  C,-,H,AcC10.  (173°)  at 
735  mm.  V.D.  5'73  (for  S-GC).  Docs  not  com- 
bine with  bromine. 

PER-CHLORO-PENTINENE  C^Cl^.  Per- 
chlofo-mcci/lene.  [39°J.  From  comenic  acid  and 
PCI,-  at  2S0°  (Ost,  J.  pi:  [2]  27,  293).  Prisms 
(from  alcohol)  ;  smells  like  camphor.  Begins 
to  distil  with  decomposition  at  270°. 

CHLORO-PHENANTHRENE     v.  Piiknan- 

THKENE. 

CHLORO-PHENETOL  v.  Ethyl  ether  of 

ClILOHO-l'Ul'.NOL. 

o-CHL0R0-PHEN0LC,H,Cl(OH)  [2:1].  [7°]. 
(176°  i.V.). 

Formation. — 1.  From  o-amido-phenol  by 
displacing  NH^  by  CI  by  the  diazo-  reaction 
(Schmitt  a.  Cook,  B.  1,  67  ;  Faust  a.  IMiiller,  B.  \ 
5,  777).  Solution  of  NaNO,  is  run  into  a  hot 
solution  of  o-amido-phenol  and  Cu,Cl.,  in  dilute 
HCl  (Sandmeyer,  B.  17,  2651).— 2. 'Together 
with  the  p-isomeride  by  passing  chlorine  into 
phenol  (F.  a.  M. ;  Kramers,  A.  173,  331).— 
3.  From  o-chloro-aniline  by  displacing  NHo  by 
OH  through  the  diazo-  reaction  (Beilstein  a. 
Kurbatoff,  A.  176,  39). — 4.  Formed  by  neutralis- 
ing with  acid  a  mixture  of  sodium  hypochlorite 
and  phenol  (Chandelon,  B.  16,  1749). 

Properties. — Colourless  liquid ;  si.  sol.  water, 
V.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Potash-fusion  converts 
it  into  pyrocatechin  (Petersen,  B.  6,  368).  HNO3 
gives  two  chloro-nitro-phenols  [111°]  and  [70°]. 
PCI,  gives  o-di-chloro-benzene  (179°). 

Methyl  ether  C,H,Cl(OMe).  o-CJiloro- 
anisol.  (203°).  Prepared  from  0  -  anisidine 
C,H|(NH.,)(OMe)  by  Sandmeyer's  reaction  (Wal- 
lach  a.  Hensler,  A.  243,  237;  cf.  Fischli,  B.  11, 
1463). 

Ethyl  ether  C,H,Cl(OEt).  o-Chloro-phe- 
netol.  (208°). 

Benzoijl  derivative  C„H,,C1.0Bz.  (314°). 

Phthalyl  derivative  C„H ,C,0.,(OC,H iCl)^. 
[98°]  (Mosso,  C.  C.  1887,  1396). 

9«-Chloro-plienol  C„H,C1(UH)[3:1].  [28-5°]. 
(214°  i.  v.).  From  jK-chloro-auiline  by  displacing 
NH„  by  OH  through  the  diazo-  reaction  (Beilstein 
a.  Kurbatoff,  -4. 176,  45  ;  Uhlemann,  B.  11,  1161 ; 
Varnholt,     pr.  [2]  36,  26).    White  needles. 

Benzoyl  derivative  C,H,Cl(OBz).  [86°]. 

PhtJialyl  derivative  [108°]  (Mosso). 

jD-Chloro-plienol  C,H,C1(0H)[4:1].  [37°]. 
(217°). 

Formation. — 1.  From  phenol  and  SO.,CL 
(Dubois,  Z.  [2]  2,  705;  3,  205). -2.  Together 
with  the  o-isomeride  by  passing  chlorine  into 
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cold  phenol  (D. ;  Petersen  a.  Biihr-Praderi,  A 
157,  123). — 3.  From  ^j-amido-phenol  by  displa- 
cing NH,  by  CI  through  the  diazo-  reaction 
(Schmitt,  B.  1,  67). — 4.  From  ^'-chloro-aniline 
by  displacing  NPL  by  OH  through  the  diazo- 
reaction  (Beilstein  a.  Kurbatoff,  A.  176,  30 ;  B, 
7,  1395). 

Properties. — Crystalline  ;  v.  si.  sol.  water, 
V.  e.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Insol.  aqueous 
Na.,CO.|.  Potash-fusion  converts  it  into  liydro- 
quinone  and  resorcin  (Petersen,  B.  6,  1399  ;  7, 
61;  cf.  Faust,  B.  6,  1022).  PCI^  gives  ^-di- 
chloro-benzene  [53°].  HNO3  forms  chloro-nitro- 
phenol  [87°]. 

Salt.— C„H,Cl(ONa)  (Varnholt,  J.pr.  [2]  36, 

19). 

Methyl  efJicr  C,H,Cl(OMe).  (c.  200°); 
S.G.  2  1-182  (Henry,  Z.  [2]  6,  247). 

Ethyl  ether  C,,H,Cl(OEt).    [21°].  (211°). 
Benzoyl  derivative  C,HjCl(OBz).  [93°]. 
Phthalyl  derivative  C„H.,(C02C,H4C1).,. 
[11°]  (Mosso). 

(4:2:l)-Di-chIoro-plienol  C,H3CL(OH)[4:2:l] 
[42°].  (210°). 

Formation. — 1.  By  chlorinating  phenol  (Lau- 
rent, A.  Ch.  [2]  63, 27  ;  [3]  3,  210  ;  F.  Fischer,  Z. 
[2]  4,  386;  A.  Suppl.  7,  180). -2.  By  adding 
HCl  to  a  mixture  of  phenol  (1  mol.)  and  sodium 
hypochlorite  (2  mols.),  the  (6:2:l)-isomeride  is 
formed  simultaneously  (Chandelon,  B.  16,1751). 

Properties. — White  needles.  Sol.  alcohol  and 
ether,  nearly  insol.  water.  Expels  CO.,  from 
boiling  aqueous  Na.^CO.,,  but  in  the  cold  it  is  ppd. 
from  its  salts  by  CO,.  PCI5  gives  tri-chloro- 
benzene  [16°]. 

Salts.— NH^0.C,.H,C1 :  needles   (from  hot 
NH,,Aq). — KA'  Jaq  :  decomposed  by  water  at  70°, 
giving  off  |j-chloro-phenol. — HOPbA'. — AgA'. 
Ethyl  ether  C,H,Cl(OEt).  (237°). 
Acetyl  derivative  C,H,Cl(OAc).  (245°). 
Benzoyl  derivative  C,H,C1..0Bz.  [97°]. 
Phthalyl  derivative  CbH,(C0„C,H3CL).,. 
[108°]  (Mosso,  Ann.  Chim.  Farm.  87,  184). 

(6:2:l)-Di-chloro-phenol  C,H,CI,(OH)[6:2:l] 
[63°].  (218°). 

Formation. — 1.  Together  with  the  (4:2:1)- 
isomeride  by  adding  HCl  to  a  mixture  of  phenol 
(1  mol.)  and  sodium  hypochlorite  (2  mols.) 
(Chandelon,  B.  16,  1752).— 2.  From  di-chloro- 
jj-amido-phenol  by  displacing  NH,^  by  CI  through 
the  diazo-  reaction  (Seifart,  A.  Suppl.  7,  203  ;  Z. 
[2]  5,  450). 

Properties.— ^eedAcs,.  Sol.  alcohol  and  ether, 
nearly  insol.  water. 

Tri  -  chloro  -  phenol  C  H  .C1,,(0H) [6:4:2:1]. 
[68°].    (244°).    S.  -051  at  11°  ;  -243  at  96°. 

Formation.  —1.  By  chlorination  of  phenol 
(Laurent,  A.  Ch.  [2]  63,  27  ;  [3]  3,  497),  of  sali- 
genin  (the  product  being  distilled  with  cone. 
H-.SOj,  Piria,  A.  56,  47),  of  aniline  (Hofmann, 
53,  8),  of  indigo  (Erdmann,  J.  pr.  19,  332  ; 
22,  276;  25,  472),  of  phenol  sulphonic  acid 
(Vogel,  Z.  1865,  529),  or  of  phenyl  benzyl  oxide 
C„H,O.CH,Ph  (Sintenis,  .4. 161,  338).— 2.  By  the 
action  of  XaOCl  upon  (2,  6,  l)-di-chloro-phenol 
[65°],  and  upon  (2,  4,  l)-di-chloro-phenol  [43°] 
(Chandelon,  Bl.  [2]  38,  123). 

Properties. — Needles  or  prisms.  Acid  to 
litmus. 

Reactions. — 1.  HNO^  forms  di-chloro-quinone 
[120°] ;   alcohol  and  NoO^  produce  the  same 
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body. — 2.  PCI5  or  Fe,,Cl„  from  tetra-chloro-benz- 
ene. — 3.  HCl  and  KCIO3  give  tetra-chloro-quin- 
one.  CrO.j  and  HOAc  produce  the  same  body 
(Levy  a.  Schultz,  4.210, 160).— 4.  K,S03  at  170° 
gives  chloro-phenol  disuliDhonic  acid  and  di- 
chloro-phenol  sulphonic  acid  (Armstrong  a.  Har- 
row, C.  J.  29,  474).— 5.  Br  gives  CsHXljOBr 
[99°]  (Benedikt,  M.  4,  235). 

Salts.— NH.C.H.CljO:  needles;  v.  si.  sol. 
cold  vfater. — KA'  -gaq. — MgA',_,  2aq. — BaA'.,  4aq : 
radiate  groups  of  laminje. — PbA',. — (PbA'2)4PbO. 
AgA' :  yellow  amorphous  pp. 

Ethyl  ether  CJi.,CUOEt):  (240°). 
(Faust,  A.  149,  152  ;  Lampert,  J.  pi:  [2]  33,  381). 

Acetyl  derivative  C„H,Cl3(0Ac).  (262°). 

Pro2^ionyl  derivative 
C,H2Cl3.0(CO.C,H5)    (263°  uncor.),  colourless 
heavy  liquid. 

B2ityryl  derivative  C„H,,Cl3.0(CO.C3H,) : 
(274°  uncor.). 

Valeryl  derivative  C,H,.Cl3.0(CO.C,H3) : 
(283°  uncor.). 

Benzoyl  derivative  C„H,Cl3.0Bz :  [70°]; 
colourless  needles  ;  sol.  alcohol  and  ether,  insol. 
water. 

Phthalyl  derivative 
C^ILfi\.0<^^C,B.i :   [194°] ;   v.  sol.  chloro- 
form, si.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether,  insol.  water 
(Daccomo,  B.  18,  1163). 

Tri-chloro-phenol  C„H,Cl3(0H).  [54°].  (253° 
uncor.).  From  tri-chloro-jj-amido-phenol  (Lam- 
pert, J.pr.  [2]  33,  378).  Also  from  phenol  and 
NaOCl  (Chandelon,  Bl.  [2]  38,  119).  Silky 
needles  (from  dilute  alcohol).  Volatile  with 
steam.  HNO.,  gives  no  quinone,  but  a  nitro- 
derivative  [146°].    PCI5  gives  C,HCh,. 

Ethyl  ether  C,H.,Cl3(0Et)  ;  (246°  uncor.). 

Acetyl  derivative  C,H,Cl3(0Ac) ;  (259° 
uncor.). 

Tetra-chloro-phenol  C,H,Cl3(0Cl)  [6:4:2:1] 
or  C,,H,,Cl2(Cl,>)0.  '  Tri-chloro-]phenol  chloride.' 
[119°].  Formed  by  passing  CI  into  tri-chloro- 
phenol  suspended  in  fuming  aqueous  HCl  (Bene- 
dikt, M.  4,  233).  Trimetric  pyramids;  a:h:c 
=  1:  -61:  -51.  May  be  distilled.  Cone.  KOHAq 
turns  the  crystals  blue,  and  on  boiling  forms  tri- 
chloro-phenol.  Hot  cone.  H^SO,  gives  tri-chloio- 
phenol  and  tetra-chloro-quinone. 

Penta-chloro-phenol  C,iCl,(OH)  [188°]. 

Formation. — 1.  By  the  action  of  chlorine  on 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  tri-chloro-phenol,  chloro- 
isatin,  or  di-chloro-isatin  (Erdmann,  J.  pr.  22, 
272;  Laurent,  A.  Ch.  [3]  3,  497).— 2.  From 
plienol  and  chloride  of  iodine  (Sehiitzenberger, 
Bl.  [2]  4,  102). — 3.  By  passing  chlorine  into  a 
mixture  of  phenol  or  tri-chloro-phenol  and 
SbCl^  at  200°  (Merz  a.  Weith,  B.  5,  458  ;  Bene- 
dikt a.  Schmidt,  M.  4,  606).— 4.  Obtained  by 
heating  hexa-chloro-benzene  with  a  glycerin  solu- 
tion of  NaOH  at  250"-280°.  Properties.— Sub- 
limes in  long  white  needles.  HNO3  forms  tetra- 
chloro-quinone.    PCL  gives  C„Clj. 

Salts.  -C„Cli,ONa.  -  KA'.— AgA'. 

Methyl  ether  C,,Cl,(OMe) :  [108°];  long- 
white  needles  ;  v.  sol.  alcohol ;  sublimable. 

Acetyl  derivative  C,.Cl,(OAc) :  [148°]; 
fine  white  needles ;  v.  sol.  alcohol ;  sublimable 
(Weber  a.  Wolff,  B.  18,  335). 

Bichloride  C,C1,(0H).C1,,  [78^°-80°]. 
Formed  in  the  chlorination  of  ?;t-chloro-acetanil- 


ide  in  acetic  acid  (Beilstein,  B.  11,2182).  Large 
colourless  pillars.  Difficultly  soluble  in  50  p.c. 
acetic  acid,  easily  in  GJI^,  CHCl,,  CS.,,  alcohol, 
&c.  Alkalis  decompose  it  entirely.  On  heating 
with  alcohol  per-chloro-phenol  is  formed. 

Hexa-ehloro-phenol  C.-ClsO.  [46°].  Formed 
by  passing  CI  into  a  solution  of  penta-chloro- 
phenol  in  dilute  HCl  (Benedikt  a.  Schmidt,  31.  4, 
607).  Golden-yellow  crystals  ;  gives  off  chlorine 
on  heating.  Tin  and  HCl  re-convert  it  into 
penta-chloro-phenol. 

Bichloride  C,-Glfi.  [102°].  Formed  by 
chlorinating  penta-chloro-phenol  in  acetic  acid 
solution  (B.  a.  S.).    Prisms  (from  ligroin). 

Heza-chloro-phenol  C,C1,0.  [106°].  From 
penta-chloro-aniline  by  chlorination  in  acetic 
acid  solution  (Langer,  A.  215,  122).  Yellowish 
l^risms  (from  ligroin). 

Per-chloro-diphenol  v.  Octo-chloeo-di-osy- 

DIPHENYL. 

0-CHLORO-PHENOL  (7)-SULPH0NIC  ACID 

C,H,C1S0.,  i.e.  CbH3CI(0H)S03H.  Fromo-chloro- 
phenol  and  fuming  H.^SOj  (Kramers,  A.  173,331). 
Small  colourless  plates  or  cubes  (containing  aq). 
V.  e.  sol.  water  and  alcohol.  It  begins  to  de- 
compose at  80°.  Fe^Cl^  colours  its  solutions 
violet.  HNO,  forms  chloro-di-nitro-plienol 
[111°]. 

Salts.— KA'iaq:  S.  (of  KA')  14  at  9°.— 
KoC^HjClSOj  3^aq  :  deliquescent  laminae.  — • 
NaA'aq.  —  NaAHaClSO,  3aq.  —  CaA',aq. — 
CaCjHjClSOj  3gaq :  efflorescent  crystalline 
aggregates;  S.  38  at  12°. — BaA'j  l|aq  :  granu- 
lar aggregates  of  crystals.  —  PbA'.,  4aq.  — 
PbC.HaClSO^aq.— CuA',4aq:  bluish-green  tri- 
metric prisms. 

o-Chloro-phenol  (5) -sulphonic  acid 
C„H3C1(0H)S03H.  Formed,  together  with  the 
preceding,  when  the  sulj^honation  is  effected  in 
the  cold  by  fuming  H^.SO.,  (1  pt.)  mixed  with 
cone.  H.,S04  (1^  pts.)  (K.).— KA':  small  plates. 
CaC^HsClSOj  2aq :  small  needles ;  S.  2-25  at 
11°. 

o-Chloro-phenol  (/3)-sulphonic  acid 
C„H3C1(0H)S03H.  Obtained,  in  small  quantity, 
in  sulphonaiing  impure  ^j-chloro-phenol  (Peter- 
sen a.  Baehr-Praderi,  A.  157,  129).  Potash- 
fusion  gives  pyrogallol.  Fe^Clg  colours  its 
neutral  solutions  violet.  HNO3  gives  chloro-di- 
nitro-phenol  [81°]. — KA' :  stellate  groups  of 
short  prisms ;  less  soluble  than  potassium 
p-chloro-phenol  sulphonate. 

p-Chloro-phenol  (a) -sulphonic  acid 
C„H3C1(0H)(S03H).  [76°].  From  ^-chloro- 
phenol  and  fuming  H.^SOj  at  100°  (Petersen  a. 
Baehr-Pradevi,  A.  157',  121).  Glittering  plates 
(containing  aq).  Begins  to  decompose  at  100°. 
Gives  a  bluish-violet  colour  with  Fe.fil,^.  Pot- 
ash-fusion gives  pyrogallol  and  a  trace  of  hydro- 
quinone.  HNO3  forms  chloro-nitro-phenol  sul- 
phonic acid  (Armstrong,  B.  7,  404)  and  chloro- 
di-nitro-phenol  [81°]. 

Salts. — KA' 2aq  :  flat  monoclinic  prisms; 
S.  10-8  at  20°;  44-3  at  100°.— KA' aq.— KA' 
(from  alcohol) :  needles.  —  NaA' :  groups  of 
needles.— LiA'  aq.— NH^A':  [230°].— BaA',.— 
BaCgHjClSO.,  2aq. — CaA',  2aq  :  easily  soluble 
needles. — MgA'2  6aq :  smaU  flat  plates  or 
needles. — CuA'j  6aq :  greenish-white  needles,  v. 
e.  sol.  water. 

Ethyl  derivative  C6H3Cl(OEt)S03H. 
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Salt. — KA' :  stellate  groups  of  needles. 

Chloro-phenol  disulphonic  acid 
C,H,C1(0H)(S0,H),,  [4:1:6:2].  Formed,  together 
with  di-chloro-phenol  sulphonic  acid,  by  heating 
tri-chloro-phenol  with  KjSO.j  at  170°  (Armstrong 
a.  Harrow,  C.  J.  29,  471).  The  same  acid 
appears  to  be  formed  by  sulphonating  ^j-chloro- 
phenol  at  100°  (Petersen  a.  Bachr-Praderi,  A. 
157,  153).  Cone.  HNO3  forms  chloro-di-nitro- 
phenol  [81°]. 

Di-chloro-phenol  sulphonie  acid 
C,HX1.,(0H){S03H)  [4:2:1:0].    From  (4,2,l)-di- 
chloro-phenol  and  CISO^H  [43°]  (Armstrong, 

G.  J.  25,  93).  Formed  also  by  chlorinating 
phenol  o-sulphonic  acid ;  and  by  heating  tri- 
chloro-phcnol  with  K,SO.,  at  170°  (Armstrong  a. 
Harrow).  HNO,  (S.G.  1-36)  forms  di-chloro- 
nitro-phenol  [121°]. 

Di-chloro-phenol  sulphonic  acid 
C,H,C1,(0H)(S0,H)  [2:0:1:4].  Formed  by  chlo- 
rinating phenol  |)-sulphonic  acid  (Kolbe  a. 
Gauhe,  A.  147,70)  and  by  sulphonating  (2,0,1)- 
di-chloro-phenol.  Deliquescent  triraetric  tables 
or  prisms.  HNO3  forms  di-chloro-nitro-phenol 
and  chloro-di-nitro-phenol  [111°]  (Faust,  Z. 
1871,  338;  Armstrong,  C.  J.  24,  1112).— 
BaA'.,2a(i  (dried  at  100°). 

Tri-cMoro-phenol  sulphonic  acid 
C„HC1,(OH)(SO,H).     From  tri-chloro-phenol 
and  CiSO.H  (Armstrong,  C.  J.  25,  97  ;  cf.  Ke- 
kul6,  K.  3,  233).    Its  aqueous  solutions  decom- 
pose with  deposition  of  tri-chloro-plienol. 

TEI-CHLORO-PHENOMALIC  AClD 
C,,H,C1,0,     i.e.     CCl3.C0.CH:CH.C0.,H  or 
CH.C(0H).CC1., 

II  >0  (Anschutz,4.239, 176).  rri-c7iZo)-o- 
CH.CO 

acetyl-acrylic  acid.  [132°].  From  benzene  (80g.), 

H, ,SO,  (1,200  g.)  and  water  (000  g.),  to  which 
KCIO,,  (120  g.)  is  slowly  (in  5  days)  added  with 
gentle  siniking.  The  benzene  is  then  separated 
and  evaporated,  the  residue  is  extracted  with 
water  and  the  acid  (6  g.)  extracted  from  the 
water  by  ether  (Carius,  A.  140,  317  ;  142,  131  ; 
Kekul6  a.  O.  Strecker,  A.  223,  179).  Quinone 
may  be  substituted  for  benzene. 

Properties. — Glittering  plates  (from  water). 
May  be  sublimed.    Is  volatile  with  steam. 

Reactions. — 1.  Warmed  with  baryta  it  gives 
chloroform  and  baric  maleato. — 2.  Combines 
with  bromine  in  chloroform  with  formation  of 
CCI,.CO.CHBr.CHBr.CO„H  [97-5°].  This  is  si. 
sol.  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform. 
Boiled  with  lime  water,  it  gives  chloroform  and 
inactive  calcic  tartrate. 

Theory  of  Formation. — Kekul6  supposes 
that  it  is  produced  from  chloro-quinone,  and  if 
Clt'CH 

this  is  written  CO<^^,'-jj-;Qpj^^CO  the  conversion 

of  it  into  *^0\Qg;  QQi  ^CO  does  not  appear 

very  difficult  to  understand. 

CHLORO-PHENOXY- ACETIC  ACID 
C,H,C103  i.e.  C,H,C1.0.CH„.C0.,H.  [152  ].  From 
phouoxy-acetic  acid   by   successive  treatment 
with  PCI3  and  water  (Michael,  J.  pr.  [2]  35,  90). 
Trimotric  prisms  (from  water). 

o-CHLOKO-DIPHENYL  C|..H„C1  i.e. 
C,H,.C,H,C1  [2:1].  [34°].  (267').  Formed,  to- 
gether with  the  ^-isomeride,  by  passing  chlorine 
into  diphenyl  mixed  with  SbCl^  (Kramers,  A. 


189,  142).  Monoclinic  crystals ;  v.  sol.  ligroin. 
CrO.,  gives  o-chloro-benzoic  acid. 

jii-Chloro-diphenyl  C,;H,.C,H,,C1  [3:1]  ?  [89°]. 
Formed  by  heating  C,Fi-OK  with  calcium 
?«-chloro-benzoic  acid  (Pfannkueh,  J.  nr.  [2]  0, 
106). 

2J-Chloro-diphenyl  C,H,.C,;H,C1  [4:1].  [75°]. 
(282  ).  Formed  by  chlorinating  diphenyl  (v. 
supra)  or  by  treating  p-oxy-diphenyl  with  PCL 
(G.  Schultz,  B.  7,  52).  Thin  plates  (from 
ligroin).  Smells  like  oranges.  May  be  oxidised 
to  jj-chloro-benzoic  acid. 

Di-j3-chloro-diphenyl[4:l]C,H,Cl.C,H,Cl[l:4]. 
[148-].    (c.  317°  cor.). 

Formation. — 1.  Amongst  the  products  of  the 
action  of  PCI5  on  di-^j-oxy-diphenyl  (Schmidt  a. 
Schultz,  B.  12,  494;  A.  207,  339).— 2.  From 
di-amido-diphenyl  (benzidine)  by  displacement 
of  NHo  by  CI  through  the  diazo-  reaction  (Griess, 
Tr.  1804,  iii.  730) ;  e.g.  by  heating  tetrazo-di- 
phenyl  with  a  large  excess  of  HCl ;  the  yield 
being  16  p.c.  of  the  theoretical  (Gasiorowski  a. 
Wayss,  B.  18,  1941).— 3.  By  chlorinating  di- 
phenyl (Kramers,  A.  189,  138,  145).— 4.  By 
passing  chloro-benzene  through  a  red-hot  tube. 

Froperties. — Prisms  or  needles  ;  insol.  water, 
si.  sol.  alcohol,  V.  sol.  ether.  CrOj  gives  |j-chloro- 
benzoic  acid. 

Penta  -  chloro  -  diphenyl  G,,H,C1-.  [179°]. 
Formed  together  with  other  products  by  the 
action  of  PCI5  on  di-jj-oxy-diphenyl  (Schmidt  a. 
Schultz,  B.  12,  495;  cf.  Doebner,  B.  9,  130). 
Long  needles.  Sublimable. 

Per-chloro-diphenyl  Ci,,Cl|„.  Prepared  by 
exhaustive  chlorination  of  diphenyl  in  presence 
of  SbCl,  or  iodine  (Kuoff,  B.  9,  1491 ;  Weber  a. 
Sollscher,  B.  16,  882 ;  Merz  a.  Weith,  B.  16, 
2881).  Formed  also  by  exhaustive  chlorination 
of  ditolyl  (Merz  a.  Weith,  B.  12,  077),  benzidine, 
carbazole  (Zetter,  J3.  10,  1233),  and  phenanthra- 
quinone  (Merz  a.  Weith,  B.  16,  2871).  Long 
tables  or  prisms.  Does  not  melt  below  270°. 
V.  sL  sol.  alcohol  or  ether.  Not  attacked  by 
SbCl^  even  at  350°.  Alcoholic  NaOH  at  160° 
gives  C,,CIh(OH),. 

a-CHLORO-PHENYL-ACETIC  ACID  0^11,010., 
i.e.  C„H,.CHC1.C0,H.  [78°]. 

Formation.  —  1.  From  mandelic  acid 
CJ1..CH(0H).G0,,H  and  HCl  at  140°  (Eadzis- 
zewski,  13.  2,  208). — 2.  From  benzoic  aldehyde 
by  conversion  into  PhCH(OH)CN  by  KCN  and 
HCl,  the  mandelo-nitrile  being  then  treated  with 
HCl  (Spiegel,  B.  14,235;  E.  Meyer,  A.  220,41). 
3.  From  C„H,.CH:CH.NO,  and  fuming  HCl  at 
100°  (Priebs,  A.  225,  337). 

.  Properties. — Trimetric  tables  ;  si.  sol.  cold 
water  and  ligroin,  v.  c.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 
Sodium  amalgam  converts  it  into  phenyl-acetic 
acid.  Boiling  aqueous  KOH  forms  mandelic 
acid.  Phenyl-hydrazine  forms  benzylidene- 
phenyl-hydrazine  C„H,,CH:N,HPh  (Keissert,  B. 
17,  1452).    The  salts  are  unstable. 

Methyl  ether  MeA'  (248°  cor.).  Oil  (Meyer 
a.  Boner,  B.  14,  2392). 

^)-Chloro-phenyl  acetic  acid  C„H4C1CH.„C0,H. 
[104°].  Prepared  by  saponification  of  the  nitrile 
(Neuhof ,  A.  147,  346  ;  Jackson  a.  Field,  P.Am.  A. 
14,  58).  Also  by  treating  phenyl-acetic  acid 
with  CI  in  sunshine  (Eadziszewski,  B.  2,  208). 
Long  needles  (from  water).    V.  sol.  benzene, 
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■water,  alcohol,  aud  ether. — AgA' :  curdy  mass. — 
CaA'2  aq. 

^wi^ZeC.H.Cl.CHj.CONH..  [175°].  Tables 
(from  alcohol).  V.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether,  si.  sol. 
hot  water. 

Nitrile  C.H.Cl.CH^.CN.  [29°].  From  p- 
chloro-benzyl  bromide  by  heating  with  alcoholic 
KCy  (Jackson  a.  Field,  Ajn.  2,  88).  Prisms  ; 
sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

Di-a-chloro-phenyl-acetic  acid 
C,H,.CCL.C02H.    [68  ^].    Prepared  by  the  action 
of  PClii  on  phenyl-glyoxylic  ether  and  subsequent 
saponification  (Claisen,  B.  12,  630).  Small  tables. 
V.  sol.  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

Ethyl  ether  A'Bt.  (263°-2G6°). 

mtriUGJ3.,.CCL.CN.  (224°).  From  benzoyl 
cyanide  and  PCI,  (C). 

DI-a-CHLOEO-PHENYL-ACETIC  ALDEHYDE 
C,H-.CC1„.CH0.  (295°).  From  chloral,  benzene, 
and  AljCl,.  at  70°.  The  product  is  treated  with 
water  and  fractionally  distilled  in  vacuo,  when 
the  compound  CsH^.CCL.CHC^OH)  passes  over 
at  180°.  By  the  action  of  KOH  it  is  converted 
into  the  aldehyde  by  removal  of  HCl  (Combes, 
C.  E.  98,  678).  Liquid.  Keduces  Fehling's 
solution  and  combines  with  NaHSOj,  although 
with  difficulty.  Benzene  and  Al^Clg  convert  the 
aldehyde  into  tri-phenyl-methane. 

CHLORO  -  PHENYL  -  ACEYLIC  ACID  v. 
Chloeo-cinnamic  acid. 

CHLORO-PHENYL-AMIDO-CHLORO-NAPH- 
THOQUIKONE    v.    Chloeo  -  naphthoquinone  - 

CHLORO-ANILIDE. 

CHLORO  -  PHENYL  -  AMIDO  -HYDRONAPH- 
THOQUmONE  C„H,„C1N0.,  i.e. 
C,„HjCl(OH),(NHPh).     [171°].     From  chloro- 
naphthoquinone  anilide  and  cone,  aqueous  SnClj 
(Knapp  a.  Schultz,  A.  210,  190). 

Acetyl  derivative  [169°]. 

CHLORO  -  DI  -  PHENYL-DI-AMIDO  -HYDRO- 
QUINONE  C„H„CIN,0,  i.e.  C,HCl(OH),(NHPh),. 
From  chloro-di-phenyl-di-amido-quinone,  cone. 
SnCLAq,  and  alcohol  (Knapp  a.  Schultz,^.  210, 
181).  Slender  needles.  Decomposes  about 
223°.  Eeadily  oxidised  to  the  corresponding 
quinone. 

Di-chloro-di-  phenyl  -  di  -  amido-hydroquinone 

C,8H,.,C1.,N„0,  i.e.  C,CL(NHPh),(OH),.  Formed 
by  boiling  di-chloro-di-phenyl-di-amido-quinone 
C„CI,(NPhH),,0,,  with  cone,  aqueous  SnCL, 
(Knapp  a.  Schultz, .4. 210, 181).  Slender  needles, 
V.  sol.  water.  Oxidation  gives  CgCl2(NPhH).,0.,. 
Boiling  Ac.,0  gives  long  needles  of  CigHjoN^Os 
[255°]. 

^>CHLORO  -  DI  -  PHENYL-  DI  -^j-AMIDO-TRI- 
PHENYL-METHANE  C„H,Cl.CH(C„H,.NHPh),. 
Not  isolated  in  a  pure  state.  Formed  by  heating 
together  diphenylamine  and  p-chloro-benzalde- 
hyde  in  presence  of  ZnClj.  On  oxidation  it  gives 
a  green  dye-stuff  (Kaeswurm,  B.  19,  745). 

TRI  -  CHLOEO  -  TRI  -  PHENYL  -TRI  -  AMIDO- 
Dr-PHENYL-TOLYL-CARBINOL  t;.  Tei-chlobo- 

Ilil-PHENYL-BOSANILINE. 

CHLORO -PHENYL- AMIDO -QUINONES  v. 

Anilideb  of  Chlobo-qdinones. 

p-CHLOEO-DI-PHENYL-AMINE 
PhNHC.H^Cl.  [74°J.  Formed  by  treating  diazo- 
tised  p-amido-di-phenyl-amine  with  cuprous 
chloride  (Ikuta,  A.  243,  286).     Long  prisms. 
V.  cl.  Eol.  water,  v.  sol.  ether,  alcohol,  benzene, 


petroleum  ether.  Yields  a  nitrosamine 
PhN(NO)C,HjCl  [88°],  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether, 
which  on  standing  with  alcoholic  HCl  is  con- 
verted into  the  isomeric  p-nitroso-chloro-di- 
phenyl-amine  C6HJNO)NHC6HjCl  [159°]  green 
jjlates  (from  benzene). 

Di  -  chloro  -  di  -  phenyl  -  amine  NH(CsH  ,01),. 
[80°].  From  the  benzoyl  derivative  and  alco- 
holic KOH  at  160°  (Claus  a.  Schaare,  B.  15, 
1286).  Needles. 

Benzoylderivative'^'Bz{Cja.S^\).,.  [153°]. 
From  benzoyl-di-phenyl-amine  by  chlorination 
(C.  a.  S. ;  cf.  Claus,  B.  14,  2368).  Needles  (from 
alcohol). 

Tetra-chloro-di-phenyl-amine  NH(C|iH3Cl2)2. 
[134°].  Formed  by  passing  Cl  into  a  solution  of 
di-plienyl-amine  in  HOAc  (Gnehm,  B.  8,  1040). 
Prisms  or  needles. 

Per-chloro-tri-pheiiyl-amine  N(C^Cl5)3.  From 
tri-phenyl-amine  by  exhaustive  chlorination 
(Ruoff,  B.  9,  1494).  Needles  (from  benzene-alco- 
hol). 

DI-CHLORO-PHENYL-ANTHRANOL 

/C(C,H,C1). 
C..„H,,C1.,0  i.e.  C,h/  I  >C,H3C1.  [170°]. 

\C(OH)  -  / 

From    CO<(^«^'(.j>C(OH).C,H^Cl  (phenol- 

jahthalidein  chloride),  acetic  acid,  and  zinc-dust 
(Baeyer,  A.  202,  95).  Needles  (from  alcohol). 
V.  si.  sol.  alcohol ;  m.  sol.  acetone  and  ether, 
with  bluish-green  fluorescence. 

Dihydride  C,H,<^^|q'^^^^)>C„H3C1. 

Hydrophcnolphthalidin  chloride.  [56°].  From 
the  preceding  by  heating  in  alcoholic  solution 
with  sodium  amalgam  (B.).  Long  needles  (from 
CS2). 

PER-CHLORO-DI-PHENYL-BENZENE 

C,sCl|j.  Formed  by  exhaustive  chlorination  of 
di-phenyl-benzene  by  means  of  SbCl^  (Merz  a. 
Weith,  B.  16,  2884).  Colourless  needles.  V. 
sol.  hot  nitrobenzene,  si.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and 
acetic  acid. 

Per  -  chloro  -  tri  -  phenyl  -  benzene  CojCli^. 
Formed  by  exhaustive  chlorination  of  tri-phenyl- 
benzene  by  means  of  SbClj  (Merz  a.  Weith,  B. 
16,  2883).  Colourless  needles.  V.  sol.  hot 
nitrobenzene,  si.  sol.  ether,  benzene,  and  alcohol. 
It  is  only  slightly  attacked  by  HNO,  at  350°. 

CHLORO-PHENYL  BENZYL  OXIDE 
C„H,C1.0.CH,,Ph.    [71°].    From  phenyl  benzyl 
oxide  and  Cl  in  presence  of  HgO  (Sintenis,  A. 
161,  338).    Long  needles  (from  alcohol). 

TRI-CHLORO-DI-PHENYL-BUTANE 
C,„H„C1,  i.e.  CH3.CHCl.CCL.CHPh..    [80°].  S. 
(ether)  50;  (alcohol)  2.    From  tri-chloro-butyric 
aldehyde,  benzene,  and  H.^SO^  (Hepp,  B.  7, 1420). 
Monoclinic  prisms  (from  ether-alcohol). 

TEI-CHLORO-DI-PHENYL-BUTANE  DISUL- 
PHONIC  ACID  C„H,.,Cl3(S03H),..  FromC„H,,Cl3 
and  fuming  H.SO,  (Hepp,  B.  7,  1420).— BaA". 

CHLORO-Di-PHENYL-fe)  i-BUTYL  ALCOHOL 
CClPh._,.CMe,OH.  (239°).  From  liquid  acetone- 
chloroform,  benzene,  and  AljClu  (Willgerodt, 
J.pr.  [2]  37,  362). 

Di-chloro-phenyl-to^-butyl  alcohol 
CCLPh.CMe.OH.    (217°).    From  acetone-chlo- 
roform, benzene,  and  ALCl,,  (Willgerodt  a.  Ge- 
nieser,  J.  pr.  [2]  37,  367).  Liquid. 
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CHlORO-o-PHENYLENE-IIAMINE 
C„H,C1N,,  t.e.  C,.H,,01(NH,,),  [4:2:1].  [72°].  From 
chloro-di-nitro-benzene  [39°]  by  reduction  with 
tin  and  HCl  (Laubenheimer,  B.  9,  773).  Laminic. 
Fe.Cl^  gives  a  red  colour  and  a  brown  pi5. 

Chloro-«i-phenylene-diamine  C,.H,,C1(NH„)2 
[4:3:1].  [86 '].  From  cliloro-di-nitro-benzene 
[50"],  tin,  and  HCl  (Beilsteiu'  a.  Kurbatoff,  A. 
197,  7(;).    Needles  (from  ligroin). 

Chloro-^)-phenylene-dianiine  C„H.iCl(NH^,)2 
[2:4:1].  [123-5°].  From  di-chloro-nitro-aniline 
[188°],  tin,  and  HCl  (Witt,  B.  8,  145).  Flat 
needles. — B'HCl :  long  needles. 

Di-chloro-o-plienylene-diainineC„H.jClo(NH,,)2 
[5:3:2:1].  [60-5°].  From  di-chloro-nitro-aniline 
[100°],  tin  and  HCl  (Witt,  B.  7,  1004).  Long 
flexible  needles  (from  alcohol). 

Di-chloro-2)-phenylene-dianiine  CaH„Cl.,(NH.,),, 
[5:2:4:1].  [104°].  Formed,  together  with  di- 
metliyl-|j-iDheuylene-diamine  and  di-chloro-di- 
niethyl-p-phenylene-diamine,  by  boiling  nitroso- 
di-methyl-auiline  with  HCl  (S.G.  1-2)  (Mohlau, 

B.  19,  2010).  Colourless  glistening  prisms.  By 
KXr^O,  and  H^.SO,  it  is  oxidised  to  di-chloro- 
quinone  [159°].  The  dilute  HCl  solution  on 
treatment  with  chloride  of  lime  yields  di-chloro- 
quinone-di-chlorimide  [134°]. 

Tetra-chloro-^;-phenylene  diamine 

C,  .C1,,(NH„).>.  [218°].  Formed  by  boiling  quinone 
dichlorimide  with  HCl  (S.G.  1-2)  (Krause,i5.  12, 
51).    Ked  needles  (from  dilute  alcohol). 

DI-CHLORO-DI-PHE.NYLENE  KETONE 
C,,n,Cl.,0.     158°].    From  di-chloro-fluorene  by 
CrO,'(Hodgkhison  a.  Matthews,  G.  J.  43,  170). 

DI-a-CHLORO-  PHENYLENE  -  DI  -  METH  Z  L- 
DI-MALONIC  ETHER  C„H,(CH,CCl(CO.Et),,),. 
V.  Exo-di-chloro-a'i/li/loic-vialonic  ether. 

TETRA-CHLORO-PHENYLENE-DI-METHYL 

OXIDE  C,Cl,<^^^->0.   [218°].  V.D.  8-6  (calc. 

8'9).  From  tetra-chioro-phthalic  acid,  HI,  and  P 
at  230°  (Gnebe,  A.  238,  331).  Needles  (from 
benzene). 

Octo-cMoro-phenylene-di-metliyl  oxide 
C,Cl,<;^^|-)>0.     [140°].     From  tetrachloro- 

phthalic  aiihvdridc  and  PCI,  at  200°  (G.) 

DI-CHLORO-PHENYLENE-(a)-NAPHTHYL- 
ENE-OXIDE  C,„H„C1,0.  [245°].  Prepared  by 
the  action  of  PCl^  on  phenylene-(a)-naphthylene- 
oxide  (Arx,  B.  13,  1727).  Fine  white  needles. 
V.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether,  si.  sol.  licnzone. 

TETRA-CHLORO-PHENYLENE  OXIDE 
C„C1,0  (?)  [320°].  (above  3G0  ).  Formed  by 
distillingpotassiumpenta-chloro-phenol  C^C1,0K 
(Merz  a.  Weith,  B.  5,461).  Flat  needles.  V.  si. 
sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Not  affected  by  PCI,  at 
250'  or  by  sodium-amalgam. 

CHLORO  -  PHENYL  -  ETHANE  v.  Chloro  - 
etiivl-benzi;ne. 

Chloro  -  di  -  phenyl  -  ethane  C|,H|.,CI  i.e. 
CH.,Cl.CHPh.,.  From  di-chloro-di-ethyl  oxide 
CH,,Cl.CHCl.bEt,  benzene,  and  H.SO^  (Hepp.  B. 
6,  1439).  Liquid.  Splits  up  on  distillation  or 
treatment  with  alcoholic  KOH  into  HCl  and 
C  H 

Di-jj-chloro-di-phenyl-ethane 
C„H,Cl.CH,.CH,.C,HjCl.  Di-chloro-dibcmijl. 
[112°].  Formed  by  passing  chlorine  over  a  solid 
cake  of  dibenzyl  (150  pts.)  and  iodine  (1  pt.)  till 
the  cake  liquefies.  This  is  distilled  and  the  pro- 


duct crystallised  from  alcohol  (Ivade,  J.  ])r.  [2] 
19,  462).  Glittering  plates  which  feel  greasy. 
Sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform.  Chromic 
mixture  oxidises  it  to  |.)-chloro-benzoic  acid. 

(a)-Di-6;ro-chloro-.s-di-phenyl  ethane 
C,,H,.CHC1.CHC1.C„H,.  Stilhenc  {a)-chloride. 
[193°].  Formed,  together  with  the  (i8)-isomeride, 
by  the  action  of  PCI-  on  hydrobenzoin  (Zincko, 
A.  198,  129)  and  by' the  union  of  CI  with  s-di- 
phenyl-ethylene  (Laurent,  B.J.  25,  620).  Formed 
also  from  isohydrobenzoin  and  PCI,  (Ammann, 
A.  168,  67).  Perhaps  identical  with  the  com- 
pound [180°]  which  is  formed  by  heating  benzyl- 
idene  chloride  with  copper-powder  at  100°  (Onu- 
frowicz,  B.  17,  S35). 

Properties. — Silky  needles  (from  alcohol), 
prisms  (from  toluene),  or  plates  (0.).  SI.  sol. 
boiling  alcohol.  May  be  sublimed.  Alcoholic 
KOH  forms  s-di- phenyl -acetylene  (tolane). 
AgOAc  followed  by  KOH  gives  isohydrobenzoin. 

(/3)-Di-c.ro-chloro-s-di-phenyl-etkane 
C,,H,.CHC1.CHC1.C„H,.     Stilhcne  {&)-chloride. 
[94  ].    Formed  as  above.    Thick  tables.  At 
200°  it  is  partially  converted  into  the  (a)-iso- 
meride. 

Tri  -  chloro  -s-di  -  phenyl  -  ethane  C,  .H,  ,C1.,. 
[85°].  From  s-di -phenyl -ethylene  and  CI 
(Laurent). 

Tri-chIoro-?<-di-phenyl-ethane  CCl,.CHPh,,. 

[64"].  From  chloral,  benzene,  and  H„SO., 
(Baeyer,  5,  1098).  Small  thin  islates.  Alco- 
holic KOH  gives  CPh,:CCl,. 

Tri-chloro-;(-di-phenyl-ethane 
CH..C1.CH(C,H,C1)„.     From  di-chloro-di-ethyl- 
oxide   CH.,ci.CHCl.OEt,    chloro-benzene,  and 
H..SO^  (Hepp,  B.  7,  1419).    On  distillation  it 
gives  CH,:C(C,H,C1),. 

Tetra-chloro-s-di-phenyl-ethane 
C,H,.CCl.,.CCl,,.C„H,.ro/««ete/)Yt-c7tZorw7f.[163°]. 

Formation. — 1.  From  benzil  and  PCI,  (Zinin, 
Z.  1868,  718).— 2.  A  by-product  in  the  pre- 
paration of  benzotrichloride  by  chlorinating 
toluene  (Lieberniann  a.  Homeyer,  B.  12,  1971). 
3.  By  heating  benzotrichloride  with  copper- 
powder  at  100°  (Onufrowicz,  B.  17,  833).— 4. 
By  heating  benzotrichloride  with  benzene  and 
copper-powder  (Hanhart,  B.  15,  901). 

Properties. — Trimetric  crystals  ;  sol.  benz- 
ene, hot  alcohol,  and  ether.  Gives  a  violet  dye 
with  dimethylaniline  and  ZnCl.,.  Alcohol  and 
zinc-dust  gives  (a)  and  (^)  di-chloro-di-pheuyl- 
etliylcne. 

Penta-chloro-;f-di-phenyl-ethane 
CCl3.CH(C,H|Cl),.    [105°].    S.  (95  p.c.  alcohol) 
10.    From  chloral,  chlorobenzene,  and  H.,SO, 
(Zcidlcr,  B.  7,  1181).     Felted  needles  (from 
ether-alcohol).    Alcoholic  KOH  gives  C,jH„Cl,. 

CHLORO-DI-PHE  N  YL-ETHYLENE 
C„Hj.CCl:CH.C^H,.   CMoro-stilbenc.    From  stil- 
bene  di-chloride  and  alcoholic  KOH  (Zinin,  A. 
149,  375).  Oil. 

(a)-Di-chloro-s-di-phenyl-ethylene 
C„H,.CC1:CC1.C,H,.  Tolane  -  (a)  -  cli  -  cJdoride. 
[143°].  Formed,  together  with  the  (j8)-modifi- 
cation,  by  the  action  of  powdered  zinc  on  an 
'  alcoholic  solution  of  tetra- chloro -di- phenyl 
ethane  (Lieberniann  a.  Homeyer,  B.  12,  1973 ; 
cf.  Zinin,  B.  4,  289)  ;  or  of  iron  powder  on  an 
acetic  acid  solution  of  the  same  body  (Lacho- 
wicz,  B.  17,  1165).  Formed  also  by  passing  CI 
into  a  solution  of  s-di-phenyl-ethylene  in  chloro- 
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form.  Botli  modifications  are  also  formed  by 
heating  benzo-trichloride  ■with,  copper-powder 
(Hanhart,  B.  15,  899),  and  by  heating  s-di- 
phenyl-etbylene  with  PCI3  at  180°  (Limpricht 
a.  Schwanert,  B.  4,  379).  Trimetric  tables  or 
prisms.  SI.  sol.  alcohol.  Alcoholic  KOH  at 
180'  gives  s-di-phenyl-acetylene  (tolane). 

(/8)-Di-cliloro-s-di-plieiiyl-ethylene 
C,H,.CC1:CC1.C6H-,.  Tolanc  -  (0)  -  di  -  chloride. 
[03°].  Formed  as  above.  Long  needles.  More 
soluble  in  alcohol  than  the  (a)-modiflcation. 
The  (a)  and  (;8)  modifications  can  be  partially 
changed  into  one  another  by  distillation. 

Di-cbloro-^-di-plienyl-etliyleiie  CClotCPh.,. 
[80°].  Formed  by  passing  CI  into  it-di-phenyl- 
ethylene  and  distilling  the  resulting  CClp,.CClPh„ 
(Hepp).  Formed  also  from  CCls.CHPh,,  hj 
boiling  with  alcoholic  KOH  (Baeyer,  B.  6,  223). 
Monoclinic  prisms  (from  alcohol). 

Di-chloro-di-phenyl-ethylene 
C,HjCl.CH:CH.C„H,CL  [170°].  Formed  by  pass- 
ing CI  in  excess  into  melted  dibenzyl  (Kade, 
pr.  [2]  19,  466).    Needles  or  plates  (from 
alcohol). 

Di-chloro-?t-di-plieiiyl-etliylene 
CH.,:C(C,PI,C1).>.    (283°).    Formed  by  distilling 
CH,Gl.CH(C,,HjCl),,  (Hepp,  B.  7,  1419). 

Tri  -  chloro-s-di  -  phenyl  -  ethylene  CiJIfil^. 
Two  modifications  are  formed  by  treating  s-di- 
phenyl-acetylene  (tolane)  with  PCI5  (Limpricht 
a.  Schwanert,  B.  4,  379). 

(o)-Modification:  [137°-145°]  ;  needles. 

(/3)  -M  o  d  i  f  i  c  a  t  i  o  n  :  [150°] ;  prisms. 

Tetra-chioro-di-T)h8nyl-ethylene 
CCL,:C(C,H,C1)„.  [89°].  From  CC1,.CH(C,H,C1), 
and  alcoholic  KOH  (Zeidler,  B.  7,  1181). 

fc-Tai-CHLOEO-BI-PHENYL-ETHYLIDENE 
DIAMINE  C,^H,.,N,Cl3  i.e.  CCl3.CH(NHC,H,),. 
[101°].  Formed  by  the  action  of  aniline  on 
chloral  (Wallach,  B.  6,  251;  A.  173,  277). 
Tabular  crystals  (from  alcohol).  Insol.  water. 
Decomposes  at  150°.  Boiling  with  alkalis  forms 
phenyl  carbamine. — B',H„PtClg  (Amato,  B.  9, 
198). 

DI-CHLORO-DI-PHENYL-GUANIDINE 
C,3H„C1,N3    i.e.    NH:C(NH.C,H,C1),,.  From 
aqueous  di-phenyl-guanidine  hydrochloride  and 
CI  (Hofmann,  A.  67,  147).    Laminas  (from  alco- 
hol).~B'.,H.PtCl,,. 

Di-chioro-di-phenyl-guanidine 
NH:C(NH.C,H,C1),.    [141°].    From  di-chloro- 
di-phenyl-thio-urea,  PbO,  and  NH3  (Losanitsch, 
Bl.  [2]  32,  170).    Needles.    Perhaps  identical 
with  the  preceding. 

Tri-27-chloro-tri-phenyl-guanidine 
C„H,,,Cl3N,  i.e.  C,H,C1.N.C(NH.C,H,C1),.  Formed 
by  adding  iodine  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  di- 
ciiloro  -  di  -  phenyl  -thio  -  urea  CS(NH.C„H,C1)„ 
(Beilstein  a.  Kurbatoff,  A.  176,  51).  Slender 
needles  (from  CS„).— B'HCl.— B'HI :  [255°].— 
B'..H.,SO,. 

'  CHLORO-DI-PHENYL-KETONE  v.  Chloro- 

BENZOPHENONE. 

CHLORO-PHENYL  MEECAPTAN 

C,.H,C1.SH.  [54°].  From  chloro-benzene  sul- 
phonic  chloride,  zinc,  and  dilute  H^SOj  (Otto, 
A.  143,  109).  Four-sided  trimetric  tables  (from 
alcohol).— (C,H,Cl.S).,Pb  :  yellow  pp. 

23-CHLORO-PHENYL  MERCAPTURIC  ACID 
C,,H,,C1NS03  i.e. 

CH3.C0.NH.CMe(S.C,H,Cl).C0.,H.  [154°]. 


Found  in  the  urine  of  a  dog  after  it  had  taken 
chloro-benzene  (Jaffe,  B.  12,  1092).  Colourless 
leaflets  or  tables.  V.  si.  sol.  ether,  v.  sol. 
alcohol. 

0  -  CHLORO  -  0  -  PHENYL  -  METHACRYLIC 
ACID  C,„H,C10,  i.e.C,H,.CCl:CMe.CO,H.  [116  ]. 
From  methyl-benzoyl-acetic  ether,  POCI3,  and 
PCL,  (Perkin,  jun.,  a.  Caiman,  C.  J.  49,  159). 
Needles,  v.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  and 
HOAc,  m.  sol.  cold  light  petroleum. — AgA'. 

CHLORO-DI-PHENYL-METHANE 
(C„Hj,),CHCl.  Di-jihenyl-carbiiiyl  chloride. 
[14°].  From  di-phenyl-carbinol  and  HCl  (Engler 
a.  Bethge,  B.  7,  1128).  Decomposed  by  heat 
into  HCl,  tetra- phenyl- ethylene,  and  tetra- 
phenyl-ethane  (Anschiitz,  A.  235,  220). 

Di-chloro-di-phenyl-metliane  (CgHjjjCCl.,. 
Beiizophenone chloride.  (305°i.V.).  S.G.  —1-235. 
From  benzophenone  and  PCI5  (Behr,  B.  3,  752). 
Liquid.  Decomposed  by  distillation.  Warm 
water  reconverts  it  into  benzophenone.  KHS 
gives  (CjH-).,CS.  Heating  witli  silver  forms 
Ph.,C.CPh„.  'Aniline  forms  Ph.,C:NPh.  Di- 
methyl-aniline gives  PhjCH.CsHjNMe.,  (Pauly, 
A.  187,  198). 

Chloro-tri-phenyl-methane  (CjHJjCCl.  Tii- 
]}henyl  carhinyl  chloride.  [105°-115°].  From 
tri-plienyl-carbinol  and  PCl^  (Hemilian,  B.  7, 
1207).  Formed  also  by  the  action  of  benzene  ou 
CCl,  in  presence  of  ALClg  (Friedel  a.  Crafts, 

A.  Ch.  [6]  1,  502).    At  250°  it  gives  HCl,  tri- 

phenyl-methane,  and  |  ^CH.CgH5(Hemilian, 
C,H/ 

B.  11,  837).  Hot  water  forms  tri-phenyl-car- 
binol. 

DI- CHLORO  -  TRI  -  PHEN-JL  -  METHANE 
CARBOXYLIC  ACID  (C6HjCl)XH.CsHj.C0,H. 
[200°].  From  di-chloro-di-phenyl-phthalide  and 
boiling  alcoholic  NaOH  ;  the  resulting 
(C,H,C1).,C(0H).C,H,.C02H  being  reduced  with 
zinc-dust  and  aqueous  NaOH  (Baeyer,  A.  202, 
84).  Six-sided  tables  (from  alcohol).  CrOj 
gives  di-chloro-phenyl-oxanthranol. 

Tetra-chloro-di-phenyl-methane  carboxylic 
acid  V.  Tetea-chloro-o-benztl-benzoic  acid. 

DI-CHLOaO-DI-PHENYL-METHANE  SUL- 
PHONIC  CHLORIDE  C,3H,S.,0^C1,  i.e. 
CC1,(C,H,S0.,C1),.  [129°].  From  C0(C,H,S0.,C1)., 
and  PCI,  (Beckmann,  B.  8,  992).  Amorphous ; 
si.  sol.  alcohol. 

TETRA  -  CHLORO  -  DI  -  PHENYL  -  METHYL- 
AMINE  Ci3H,,NCl4  i.e.  (C6H3CL).,NMe.  [97^]. 
Formed  by  passing  CI  into  a  solution  of  NPh.,Me 
in  HOAc  (Gnehm,  B.  8,  1040).  Prisms. 

CHLORO -PHENYL -METHYL -KETONE  v. 
Chloro-acetophenone. 

DI-CHL0R0-PH3NYL-0XAxiIC  ACID 
C^HjCL.NH.CO.CO-H.  [122°].  S.  -124  at  25°. 
Prepared  by  boiling  tetra-chloro-osanilide  (4  gr.), 
alcohol  (125  cc.)  and  KHO  (6  gr.)  for  10  minutes 
(Dyer  a.  Mixter,  Am.  8,  364).  White  fibres. 
Sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  KHO  solution  gives  di- 
chloro-aniline  [63°]. 

Salts. — KA':  white  hair-like  fibres. 

TETRA-CHLORO-DI-PHENYL-OXAMIDE 

C.  0.,(NH.C,H3C1,)2  [1:2:4].  Tctra-cMom-oxanil- 
idc.  [e.  255°].  From  oxanilide  by  chlorination 
in  HOAc  (Dyer  a.  Mixter,  Am.  8,  349).  White 
fibres. 
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DI-CHLOKO-PHENYL-OXANTHRANOL 

a„H,,,Cl,,0,   i.e.  C0<^«^'(3j>C(0H).C,H,Cl. 

Phenol-ioJitlialidc'in-chloride.  [15G°].  From  di- 
oxy-phenyl-oxanthranol  (phenol  -  phtlialideiii) 
and  PCI,  at  120°  (Baeyer,  A.  202,  100).  Silky 
needles  (from  alcohol). 

CHLORO-PHENYL-PHOSPHORIC  ACID 
C,;H„ClP0,i.c.C,;H,C10.P0(0H)2.  [81°J.  Formed 
together  with  2'-di-cliloro-bcnzene  by  treatment 
oi  phenol  |;-sulphonic  acid  and  PCI. ;  the  result- 
ing C,.H,C1.0.P0C1.,  being  decomposed  by  water 
(Kekul(5,  73.  5,  877    G,  944).— BaA". 

Chlnride  C,H,C1.0.P0G1,..  (2fi,5°). 

p-CHLOROPHENYL  PHTHALIMIDE 
0  =  0 

CsH,/^0  [194°-195°   uneor.].  Pre- 

C  =  N.C„H,C1 
pai'od  by  heating  j.'-chloro-aniline  with  phthalic 
anhydride  (Gabriel,  B.  11,  22G0).    Long  fine 
needles.     Sol.  hot  alcohol,  C,.H.,  and  acetic 
acid. 

a-CHLORO-a-PHENYL-PROPIONIC  ACID 
C„H„C10.,  i.e.  CH,.CClPh.CO,H.  Cldoro-li;j.lyo- 
atropic  acid  [73°].  From  atrolactic  acid  and 
HCl  in  the  cold  (Merling,  A.  209,  19).  Small 
prisms,  m.  sol.  hot  water,  si.  sol.  cold  water. 
Volatile  with  steam.  Attacks  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. Decomposes  at  110°.  Boiling  alkaline 
carbonates  form  no  styrene. 

(8-Chloro-a-phenyl-propionic  acid 
CH,Cl.CHPh.CO,H.  Chloro-Jnjdmtivjnc  acid. 
[89°J.  Possibly  identical  with  the  preceding. 
Prepared  by  the  action  of  HCl  on  the  cyan- 
hydrin  obtained  from  acctophenone  and  HCN 
(Spiegel,  B.  14,  235).  From  tropic  acid  and  PCL, 
followed  by  water  (Ladenburg,  A.  217,  77). 
Formed  also  by  the  union  of  atropio  acid  with 
fuming  HCl  at  100°  (Merling,  A.  209,  3).  Colour- 
less prisms.  Sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene, 
si.  sol.  water  and  ligroin.  On  boiling  with 
aqueous  NaOH  it  gives  atropic  acid.  On  heat- 
ing with  Na^CO,,  solution  to  130°  tropic  acid  is 
formed.  Boiling  aqueous  Na.CO^  forms  tropic 
acid  and  a  little  styrene. 

o-Chloro-/3-phenyl-propionic  acid 
CjHjCl.C.Bi.CO.jH.  o-CJdoro-hydrocinnamicacid. 
[97°].    Needles  or  plates.    Formed  by  reduc- 
tion of  o-chloro-cinnamic  acid  with  HI  and  P 
(Gabriel  a.  Herzberg,  B.  16,  2037). 

«i-Cliloro-/3-pheuyl-propionic  acid 
C,,H,C1.C,PI,.C0,H.    VI  -  CJilnro  -  Ju/drocinnamic 
acid.  [78°].  White  easily  soluble  plates.  Formed 
by  reduction  of  ))i-cliloro-cinnamic  acid  with  HI 
and  P  (G.  a.  H.). 

jD-Chloro-phenyl-propionic  acid 
C,,}ifi\.C..H^.CO.JI. 2y-C]iloro-]ii/drocinnaiiiic  acid 
[124°].    Formed  by  reduction  of  ^-chloro-cin- 
namic  acid  (G.  a.  H.). 

;3-Chloro-/3-phenyl-propionic  acid 
C„H,.CHC1.CH„.C0,H.  [126°].  From  P-oxy-P- 
plienyl-propionic  acid  and  fuming  HCl  (Glaser, 
A.  147,  95).  Very  slowly  formed  by  combina- 
tion of  cinnamic  acid  with  HCl  in  cone,  aque- 
ous solution  (Erlenmeycr,  B.  14, 1867).  Lamina\ 
Split  up  by  heat  into  HCl  and  cinnamic  acid; 
and  by  aqueous  Na^.COa  into  CO.^,  HCl,  and 
styrene. 

a;8-Di-chloro-;8-pheiiyl-propionic  acid 
C,H,.CHC1.CHC1.C0,H.    [164°].    White  plates. 


Formed  by  leading  CI  into  a  CSo  solution  of  cin- 
namic acid.  With  aqueous  NaX'.O,  it  gives  co- 
chloro-styrene  (Erlennieyer,  B.  14,  l.s(;7). 

{Py.  l)-CHLORO-(Py.  2)-PHEWYL-IS0ClUIN. 

CCl'CPh 

OLINE  C„H,„C1N  i.e.   C.B./     "|     .  [70°]. 

\CH:N 

Obtained  by  reduction  of  {Py.  l:4)-di-chloro-(P//. 
2)-plienyl-isoquinoline  with  HI  and  P.  Glisten- 
ing pillars.  Salts . — B'HCl :  small  thick  crys- 
tals.— B'.,H,Cl.,PtClj :  orange  yellow  needles  (Ga- 
briel, B.  18,  3475). 

(Py.  4)  -  Chloro  -  {Py.  2)  -  phenyl  -  isoquinoline 
/CH:CPh 

C„H,„C1N  i.e.  C,H  /       |      .  [78°].  Prepared 
\CC1:N 

by  boiling  {Py.  4)-oxy-(P,y.  2)-phenyl-isoquinoline 
(isobenzalphthalimidine)  with  POCL,  (2  pts.).  It 
is  also  formed  by  heating  the  same  compound 
with  PCI3  at  100°- 130°.  Flat  pointed  needles. 
Sol.  alcohol,  V.  sol.  benzene,  ether,  pietroleum- 
spirit,  chloroform,  and  CS._„  insol.  water.  Heated 
with  HI  and  P  at  170°  it  is  reduced  to  phenyl- 
isoquinoline  (Gabriel,  B.  18,  3473). 

{Py.  l:4)-Di-chloro-(Pi/.  2)-phenyI-isociuiiioI- 
CCl'CPh 

ine  CisHgCl.N  i.e.  C,H,^     "|       [163°].  Ob- 
\CC1:N 

tained  by  heating  {Py.  ■i)-oxj-{Py.  2)-phenyl-iso- 
quinoline  (isobenzalphthalimidine)  with  PCI,  at 
100°.  By  boiling  with  HI  and  P  it  is  reduced  to 
{Pi/.  l)-chloro-(P?/.  2)-phenyl-isoquinoline  [70°] 
(Gabriel,  B.  18,  3473). 

TRI  -  CHLORO-TRI-PHENYL  -  ROSANILINE 
C,H  ,CI.NH.C,H,Me.C(OH)  (C,  H  ,.NH.C,1I  ,C1),. 
Tlieo-,  m- and  ^J-compounds  are  formed  by  heating 
rosaniline  with  0-,  m-,  or  p-chloraniline  in  pre- 
sence of  benzoic  acid.  They  dye  silk  various 
shades  of  bluish  violet  (Heumaun  a.  Heidiberg, 
B.  19,  1992). 

DI-CHLORO-DI-PHENYL  SULPHIDE 
(C„H,C1).,S.       [89°].       From     '  thio-aniline  ' 
S(C,H,NH,,),  by  displacement  of  NH,  by  CI 
through  the  diazo-  reaction  (Krafft,  B.  7,  1165). 

Di-chloro-di-phenyl  di-sulphide  (C,H,C1).,S,.. 
[71°].  From  C„H,C1.SH  and  HNO,  (S.G.  1-12') 
(Otto,  A.  143,  111).  Tables.  Zinc  and  dilute 
H.,SO  I  reconvert  it  into  chloro-phenyl  mercaptan. 

'  CHLORO-DI-PIIENYL  SULPHOWE 
C„H-,.S0,.C„H,C1.  [92°].  (389").  From  benzene 
sulphonic  chloride,  benzene,  and  ALCl^ ;  the 
yield  is  87  iJ.c.  of  the  theoretical  (Beckurts  a. 
Otto,  B.  11,  20G7  ;  19,  2418).  Leaflets.  Insol. 
water  ;  v.  sol.  hot  alcohol. 

Di-o-chloro-di-phenyl  sulphone  (C„H|C1)..S0.,. 
[174°].  (360°).  Formed  in  sulphonating  o-di"- 
chloro-benzene  (Friedel  a.  Crafts,  A.  CIi.  [6]  10, 
414).  Crystals. 

Di-chloro-di-phenyl-sulphone  C,.,HsCl  .SO., 
(above  300°).  Formed  by  chlorinating  di-phenyl- 
sulphone  in  diffused  daylight  at  100°  in  presence 
of  iodine  (Otto  a.  Gruber,  A.  149,  180).  Oil. 

Di-^j-chloro-di-phenyl-sulphone  (C^H,C1).,S0,. 
[141°]  (0.);  [147°]  (B.  a.  0.).  From  chloro'- 
benzene  and  SO3  (Otto,  A.  145,  28).  Also  from 
chloro-benzene  and  ClSO.jH  (Beckurts  a.  Otto,- 
B.  11,  20G5).  Plates.  H.SO^  at  150°  gives 
chloro-benzene  sulphonic  acid.  Sodium  amal- 
gam in  alcoholic  solution  gives  benzene,  chloro- 
benzene  sulphonic  acid,  and  benzene  sulphonic 
acid. 
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CHLOKO-PHENYL-THIO-OARBAMIO  ETHER, 


CHLORO-PHENYL-THIO-CARB  AMIC  ETHEE 

C,H,Cl.NHCS.OEt.  [103°].  Formed  by  adding 
iodine  to  an  alcoliolic  solution  of  di-chloro- 
di-plienyl-thio-urea  (Beilstein  a.  Kurbatoff,  A. 
176,  52).  Needles. 

o-CHLORO-PHEWYL-THIO-CARBIMIDE 
C,H,(C1).NCS  [1:2].  [45°].  (250°).  Crystalline 
solid.  Prepared  by  the  action  of  P.jOj  on  the 
corresponding  urea  derived  from  o-chloro-nitro- 
beuzene  (Hofmann,  B.  13,  14).  An  isomeride  is 
cliloro-methenyl-amido-phenyl-mercaptan 

m-Chloro-phenyl-thiooarbimide  C„H,(C1).NCS 
[1:3].  (250°).  Prepared  by  the  action  of  V.,0, 
on  the  corresponding  urea  [122°]  obtained  from 
?»-chloro-aniline  and  CSj  (Hofmann,  B.  13,  13). 
Liquid. 

^-CMoro-phenyl-thio-carbimide  C„H|(C1).NCS 
[1:4].  [45°].  (250°).  Crystalline  solid.  Pre- 
pared by  the  action  of  CS^  on  ^'-chloro-aniline 
and  decomposition  of  the  resulting  di-chloro- 
phenyl-urea  (Hofmann,  B.  13,  13 ;  Beilstein  a. 
Kurbatoff,  A.  176,  51 ;  Losanitsch,  B.  5,  156). 

DI-o-CHLOEO-DI-PHENYL-THIO-UREA 
C,3H,„C1,N,S  i.e.  CS(NH.C,H.,C1).,.  [146°].  From 
o-chloro-aniline  and  CiS._,  (Hofmann,  B.  13,  14). 

Di-Mi-chloro-di-plienyl-thio-urea  [122°]  (H.). 

Di-p-chloro-di-pheuyl-thio-urea  [168°].  S. 
(in  CSj)  -0264  at  13-7°  (Beilstein,  A.  176,  47). 
From  p-chloro-aniline,  CS.>,  and  alcohol  (Losa- 
nitsch, B.  5,  156;  Bl.  [2]  32,  170).  Iodine  acting 
on  its  alcoholic  solution  forms  di-chloro-di- 
phenyl  -  urea,  tri  -  chloro  -  tri  -  phenyl  -  guanidine, 
chloro-phenylthio-carbimide,  andchloro-phenyl- 
carbamic  ether. 

TEI  -  CHLOKO  -  PHE  N YL  -  TOLYL  -  ETHANE 
CAEBOXYIC  ACID  CH.^Cl.O.,  i.e. 
CH3.C„H,.CH(CCl,).C,;Hj.C0.,H.  [174°].  From 
(CH3.C,HJ2CH.CC1,  and  chromic  mixture  (O. 
Fischer,  B.  7,  1192).  Tables  (from  alcohol). 
Alkalis  give  CH,.C,H,C(CC1..).C„H,.C0.,H. 

DI  -  CHLORO -PHEUYL-  TOLYL -KETONE 
CARBOXYLIC  ACID  v.  Di-chloko-toluyl-ben- 

ZOIC  ACID. 

w-CHLORO-PHENYL-TOLYL-METHANE 

CH,Cl.C,Hj.CH,.C„H,.  A  mixture  of  the  o-  and 
p-  varieties  of  this  body  is  one  of  the  products  of 
the  action  of  benzyl  chloride  on  water  at  a  high 
temperature,  the  reaction  being  as  follows  : 
2C,H,.CH2C1  =  HCl  +  CH,C1.C,H,.CH2.C„H,.  The 
mixture  on  oxidation  gives  o-  and  ^-benzoyl- 
benzoic  acid  (Senff,  A.  220,  249). 

DI-p-CHIORO-DI  PHENYL-TJREA 
(C„H|C1.NH).,C0.  A  secondary  product  in  the 
preparation  of  p-chloro-phenyl  thiocarbimide  by 
the  action  of  F..O-^  or  of  iodine  on  the  corre- 
sponding thio-urea  (Beilstein  a.  Kurbatoff,  A. 
176,  46).  Long  needles  (from  HOAc).  Volati- 
lises at  270°. 

TEI-CKLORO-PHLOROGLUCIN  C^H^ClsOj. 
[129°].  Formed  by  passing  chlorine  into  a  solu- 
tion of  phlorogiucin  in  HOAc  until  the  liquid 
ceases  to  give  a  red  colour  with  wood  (Webster, 
C.  J.  47,  423  ;  Hazura  a.  Benedikt,  M.  6,  706). 
Slender  needles  (containing  3aq).  Dilute  HNO., 
gives  oxalic  acid.  Chlorine,  in  presence  of  CClj, 
gives  chlorinated  acetic  aldehyde  and  tri-chloro- 
acetic  acid.  When  chlorine  is  passed  into  an 
aqueous  solution  of  phlorogiucin  there  is  formed 
di-chloro-acotic  acid. 


Sexa-Hydride  CeHgCljOa.  [125°].  From 
hexa-bromo-phloroglucin  dibromide,  tin,  and 
HCl  (H.  a.  B.).    Needles  (containing  3aq). 

CHLOSO-PHLORONE    v.  Chloro-xyioqdi- 

NONE. 

?t-CHLOaO-PHTHALIC  ACID  CgH-ClOj  i.e. 
C„H3C1(C0„H).,  [4:2:1].  [148°]  (C.  a.  D.;  G.  a. 
E. ;  C.  a.  M.)  ;''[130°]  (I.) ;  [c.  134°]  (K.). 

Formation. — 1.  By  oxidation  of  (6)-di-chloro- 
naphthalene  [135°]  (A16n,  Bl.  [2]  36,  434),  of 
chloro- (/3)-naphthol  (Claus  a.  Dehne,  B.  15,  320), 
of  the  two  chloro-toluic  acids  [130°]  and  [166°] 
(Kriiger,  B.  18,  1758),  of  ('  H  ')-di-chloro-(a)- 
naphthoquinone  (Claus  a.  Miiller,  B.  18,  3076), 
and  of  chloro-di-ethyl-benzene  (Istrati,  A.  Ch. 
[6]  6,  413). — 2.  By  saponifying  the  chloride 
which  may  be  formed  by  the  action  of  PCl^  on 
the     tri-chloride     of     sulpho-phthaKe  acid 

0<^Q ->C,H3.S0,C1  (K6e,  A.  233,  236). 

Properties. — Small  needles.  V.  sol.  water  and 
alcohol ;  m.  sol.  dilute  HCl,  chloroform,  and  CS^,, 
si.  sol.  benzene,  insol.  ligroin.  With  resorcin  it 
gives  a  chloro-fluorescein. 

Salt  s. — K„A"  :  large  needles,  v.  sol.  water. — • 
BaA"  :  amorphous  ;  si.  sol.  water. — BaH^A"o : 
small  needles,  si.  sol.  water. — CaA"  :  scales,  si. 
sol.  water. — Ag.,A"  :  white  pp.' 

Anhydride  C,B.^C\<(^^0.    [95°]  (C.  a. 

D.) ;  [97°]  (G.  a.  R. ;  K.) ;  [114°]  (I.).  Formed 
by  heating  the  acid.  Triclinic  needles  (by  sub- 
limation). 

Methyl  etherMe^A".    [37°].  Needles. 
Ethyl  ether  Et.A".     [-20°].    (c.  303°) 
(Graebe  a.  Eee,  C.  J.  49,  528). 

Chloride  C.HjCI^^q -^0.  (276°uncor.). 

Liquid. 

Imide  CgHjCl^^Q^NH.     [211°].  From 

the  anhydride  and  NH^  (Eee,  A.  233,  236). 

c-Chloro-phthalic  acid  C3H3C1(C0.3:),  [3:2:1]. 
[184°]  (G.) ;  [181°]  (K.).    S.  2-16  at  14°.' 

Formation. — 1.  By  oxidation  of  chloro-toluic 
acid  [154°]  with  KMn04  (Kruger,  18,  1758).— 
2.  By  oxidation  of  (7)-di-chloro-naphthalene 
[107°]  with  CrOsinHOAc  (Guareschi,  G.  17, 121 ; 
B.  19,  134). 

Properties. — Long  needles  ;  si.  sol.  cold,  v. 
sol.  hot,  water ;  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Gives 
the  anhydride  on  melting.  Heated  with  phenol 
and  cone.  H^SO.,  it  gives  a  plitlialein  which  dis- 
solves in  alkalis  forming  a  violet  solution. 

Salts. — BaA"  aq  :  long  silky  needles,  v.  sol. 
cold,  si.  sol.  hot,  water.  By  boiling  with  water 
it  is  converted  into  an  insoluble  crystalline  pow- 
der BaA"  aq. — Ag^A"  :  crystalline  i)p. 

Anhydride  C,H3C1<^^q>0.  [123°]. 

Needles  (by  sublimation).  By  chlorination  of 
phthalic  acid  Auerbach  {J.  1880,  862)  obtained 
an  (impure  ?)  phthalic  acid  [150°]  whose  anhy- 
dride melted  at  143°. 

Di  -  chloro  -  phthalic  acid  C„H2CL(COoH)2. 
Formed  by  oxidation  of  the  tri-chloro-naphthal- 
ene  [90°]  (from  (;8)-naplithol-(;8)-di-sulphonate 
and  PClj,  by  heating  with  dilute  HNO.,  (S.G. 
1-16)  at  210  ^  Syrup.  Could  not  be  obtained 
crystallised  although  apparently  pure. 

Salts. — The  Na  and  K  salts  are  excessively 
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sol.  water. — A"Ba :  v.  sol.  amorplioua  solid. — 
A"Ag2 :  white  pp.,  nearly  insol.  cold  water. — 
A"Pb :  insol.  white  pp.  (Claus  a.  Schmidt,  J3. 19, 
3175). 

(8)-Di-chloro-phtlialic  acid  C„C1,H,(C02H),. 
[118°].  Formed  by  oxidation  of  a  chlorinated 
naphthalene  (Gracbe  a.  Le  Koyer,  A.  '2'68,  350). 
V.  e.  sol.  hot  water,  m.  sol.  cold  water  or  alcohol. 

Salts (NH J.A.".  —  Ag„A".  —  CaA"  4aq.  — 
BaA"  2aq. 

Ethers.— Et.A"  [G0°].— EtHA"  [75°-85°].— 
Et(NH,)A". 

Anhydride  C,CL'R..C.,03.  [c.  151°].  (340°). 

Chloride  CeCl.,H.,C.,6.,Cl„.  [below  50°].  (c. 
314°). 

Tetrachloride  C„C1.,H.,C,.0C1,.  [117°]. 
(above  300°). 

Iviide  C,,C1,H,,C,,0,NH.  [191°].  Eeduced 
by  Zn  and  HCl  to  dichlorophthalimidine  [210°]. 

Di-chloro-phthalic  acid  C,iH,Cl,,(CO.,H),. 
[183°].  Formed  by  oxidation  of  the  di-chloro- 
o-xylene  [4°]  by  dilute  HNO^  (Claus  a.  Kautz, 
B.  18,  1370).  Formed  also  by  oxidation  of  ('/3')- 
di-chloro-naphthalene  (Atterbcrg,  B.  10,  547)  ; 
and  by  boiling  di-chloro-naphthalene  tetra- 
chloride with  HNO.,  (Faust,  A.  100,  04).  Prisms  ; 
V.  sol.  hot  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

Salts. — BaA''aq. — CaA"4aq:  prisms,  si.  sol. 
water. 

Anhydride  C„H,CLC,0:,.  [187°]. 

Tri-chloro-phthaiio  acid  CuHCl,,(CO,,H),,. 
Formed  by  oxidation  of  tri-chloro-o-xylene  ['•i3°J 
by  dilute  HNO.,  (Claus  a.  Kautz,  B.  18,  1370). 
Formed  also  by  the  action  of  cone.  HNO.,  on  (/3)- 
penta-chloro-naphthalene  (Atterberg  a.  Wid- 
mann,  B.  10, 1841).  Yellowish-white  mass;  con- 
verted by  heat  into  the  anhydride. 

Anhydride  [157°].  Needles. 

Tetra-chloro-phthalic  acid  C„C1|(C0.,H)„. 
[250°].    S.  -57  at  14°  ;  3'03  at  99°. 

Foruiation. — 1.  From  (a)-penta-chloro-naph- 
thalene  and  dilute  HNO.,  at  190°  (Graebe,  A. 
149,  18).— 2.  Together  with  penta-chloro-(a). 
naphthoquinone,  by  oxidation  of  hepta-chloro- 
naphthalene  [194°]  with  HNO,  (1-5  S.G.)  at  100° 
(Claus  a.  Wenzlik,  B.  19,  1166). 

Preparation. — Phthalic  anhydride  (5  kilos.) 
is  heated  with  SbCl.,  (30  kilos.)  at  200°,  and 
chlorine  is  passed  in  for  10  hours.  The  product 
is  distilled  (Gnehm,  .4.  238,  319). 

Pro]jerties. — Plates  (from  water).  V.  sol.  al- 
cohol and  ether,  si.  sol.  benzene  and  chloroform. 

Reactions. — 1.  Converted  by  lieat  into  H.^O 
and  its  anhydride. — 2.  Calcium  salt  gives  octo- 
chloro-anthraquinone  (in  small  quantity)  when 
distilled  (Kircher,  B.  17,  1170).— 3.  Sodiina 
amalgam  reduces  it  in  dilute  alcoholic  solution 
to  phthalic  acid  (Claus  a.  Spruck,  B.  15,  1401) ; 
the  reduction  is  better  performed  in  aqueous  so- 
lution, but  hydrophthalic  acid  and  other  products 
are  also  formed  (Graebe,  A.  238,  323). -4.  HI 
and  P  at  230°  give  tetra-chloro-s-phenylene-di- 

methyl  oxide,  C^C1,<^q||:-^0,  and  some  tetra- 

chloro-phthalidc  C,C1,<;^q  =>0.     The  latter 

body  is  also  produced  by  the  action  of  zinc-dust 
and  glacial  acetic  acid. — 5.  PC1-,  forms 

C.Cl,<^gl=>0  andC,Cl<CCl..>o. 


Salts.  —  KA".  — BaA  2iaq.  —  BaA'..  Siaq 
(Tust,  B.  21,  1532).— CuA"2aq.-Ag,A". 

Ethers.— Et.A".  [60-5-^].— EtHA".  [95°].— 
Me„A".  [92°]. 

Anhydride  C,C1,<^q>0.  [245°]. 

Chloride  C,Cl,<gQ'^>0.  [118°].  (.B36°) 

at  733  mm.  From  the  anhydride  and  PCl^  at 
220°. 

Tetrachloride  C„Cl,</^^}->0.  [140°]. 

Imide  C,C1,C.,0.,NH.  From"  NH.,  and  the 
anhydride. 

(7)-CHL0R0-IS0-PHTHALIC  ACID 
C,R,C1(C0.,H),,.    [278°].    S.  -026  at  15°. 

Preparation. — A  solution  of  amido-iso- 
phthalic  acid  in  HCl  is  mixed  at  0°  with  NaNO.,, 
and  the  pp.  of  the  hydrochloride  of  diazo-  iso- 
l^hthalic  acid  is  gently  warmed  with  HCl. 
Crystallised  from  water  (Beyer,  J.  pr.  133,  506). 

Properties. — Slender  needles  (from  water). 
When  dried  over  H._,SO^  they  contain  water 
(r,aq).    V.  si.  sol.  hot  water. 

Salts.— The  neutral  potassium  salt  gives 
no  pp.  with  solutions  of  salts  of  Ca,  Sr,  Ba, 
Mg,  Zn,  Mn,  Co,  Ni,  nor  with  HgCl,.  It  gives, 
with  CdSO„  bulky  white  pp.;  Fe.,Cl„  light 
brown  pp.  ;  Pb(0Ac)2  and  AgNO;,,  white  pps. 
soluble  in  hot  water.  CuSO,,,  blue  pp.; 
Hg^^-NOj).^,  white  gelatinous  pp.  A"K._, :  needles 
arranged  like  ferns. — A"Na,. — A''Mg  7aq. — 
A"Ca  2aq.  S.  3  54  at  15°.— A"Sr  aq.  S.  -929  at 
15°.— A"Ba  2aq.  S.  1-41  at  15°.— A'Cd.  S.  -303 
at  15°. — A'Ag.j.  Gelatinous  pp.  Crystallises  in 
small  needles  (from  hot  water). 

Ethyl  ether  A"Et2  [45°].  Short  prisms 
(from  ether). 

Chloro  -  tere  -  phthalic   acid     v.  Chloro- 

TEREPIIXnAMO  ACID. 

DI-CHLORO-PHTHALIDE 

C,B..,C\<^-yO  .    [122^].    From  the  chloride 

CCl 

of  di-chloro-phthalic  acid  C,,H„C1,,<^qq      0  by 

reducing  with  Zn  and  HCl  (Le  Royer,  A.  238, 
355).  Also  from  nitroso-di-chloro-phtlialimid- 
ine  and  alkalis.    Ci'ystals  (from  alcohol). 

l)i-chloro-phtlialide  C.H^CL^^q-^O 

[1:4:5:0].  [163°].  Formed,  together  with  di- 
chloro-(ci.)-naphtho(juinone  by  oxidation  of  di- 
chloro-naphthalene  [6S°]  with  Cr03  and  glacial 
acetic  acid.  Short  prisms  or  flat  needles.  Sol. 
alcohol  and  ether,  v.  si.  sol.  water.  Sublimable. 
It  does  not  react  with  hydroxylamine  (Guar- 
eschi,  B.  19,  1155). 

Tetra-chloro-phthalide  C,C1,<^^q->0. 

[208-5°].  From  tetrachlorophtlialic  anhydride, 
glacial  HOAc  and  zinc-dust  (Graebe,  A,  238, 
330).  V.  si.  sol.  cold  alcohol;  insol.  Na_,C0.,Aq  ; 
sol.  boiling  NaOH  and  rej^pd.  by  acids  un- 
altered. 

CHLORO -PHTKALIMIDE  v.  Imide  o/Ciiloeo- 

niTIIAWC  ACIP. 

DI-CHLORO-PHTHALIMIDINE 

CJI.,CL<pQ  ->NH.  [210"].  From  di-chloro- 
phthalimide,  tin,  and  HCl  (Royer,  A.  238,  356) 
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DI-CHLOHO-PHTHALIMIDINE. 


Crystals  (from  chloroform).  Gives  a  nitroso- 
derivative. 

TETRACHLORO-DIPHTHALYL  Ci.H.Cl.O^ 


i.  e.  C,C1/      \o  0<r'      /C,H., .    Formed  by 

the  condensation  of  tetra-chloro-phthalide  and 
phthalic  anhydride  without  the  use  of  sodium 
acetate  (Graebe  a.  Guye,  A.  233,  245).  Brownish 
yellow  powder ;  insol.  alcohol,  glacial  acetic 
acid  and  toluene ;  sol.  chloroform,  aniline  and 
phenol. 

CHLOROPHYLL — the  peculiar  substance  to 
which  the  green  colour  of  leaves  and  other 
parts  of  plants  is  due — was  first  examined  by 
Pelletier  and  Caventou,  who  called  it  chloro- 
phyll. From  the  chemist's  point  of  view  it  is 
simply  an  organic  colouring  matter,  like  indigo 
or  alizarin. 

It  is  important  to  bear  this  in  mind,  since 
much  confusion  and  misunderstanding  have 
arisen  from  the  term  chlorophyll  having  been 
applied  to  distinct  things.  Some  chemists  under- 
stand by  chlorophyll  the  sum  of  the  coloured  con- 
stituents of  leaves  insoluble  in  water,  and  it  has 
accordingly  been  proposed  to  call  that  consti- 
tuent the  colour  of  which  inclines  more  to  blue, 
Kyanophyll,  while  that  constituent  or  group  of 
constituents  which  gives  solutions  of  a  yellow 
or  greenish-yellow  tint  should  be  named  Xan- 
tliophyll.  In  works  on  vegetable  physiology  the 
term  chlorophyll  is  sometimes  a^Dplied  to  the 
complex  of  substances  contained  in  living  green 
cells,  which  take  part  in  the  process  of  assimi- 
lation and  of  which  the  colouring  matter  con- 
stitutes a  portion,  and  chemists,  following  this 
example  in  giving  a  name  to  the  whole  which 
should  have  been  confined  to  one  part,  have 
been  led  to  ascribe  to  chlorophyll  properties 
which  no  mere  chemical  substance  can  possibly 
possess.  In  order  to  avoid  confusion  it  should 
therefore  be  understood  that  in  using  the  term 
chloroj)hyll  we  mean  simply  the  substance — or 
it  may  be  mixture  of  substances — to  which 
the  pure  green  colour  of  ordinary  healthy  leaves 
and  of  other  vegetable  organs,  such  as  unripe 
fruit,  is  due.  The  appearance  in  leaves  of  any 
colour  other  than  green,  such  as  red,  yellow,  or 
purple,  would  indicate  the  presence  of  some  sub- 
stance accompanying  the  chlorophyll  and  dis- 
guising its  colour  or  even  replacing  it  entirely. 

Chlorophyll  is  invariably  present  in  vege- 
table cells  in  which  the  process  of  assimilation, 
■i.e.  the  formation  of  organic  matter  from  CO., 
and  H2O  with  elimination  of  0,  is  going  on. 
Parasitic  and  other  plants,  such  as  fungi,  which 
obtain  their  nutriment  ready-formed  from  other 
organisms  or  from  decaying  organic  matter,  and 
do  not  decompose  CO.^  in  the  same  way  as  the 
majority  of  plants,  contain  no  chlorophyll. 
Plants  or  shoots  grown  in  the  dark  from  seeds 
or  tubers  are  also  devoid  of  chlorophyll ;  they 
grow  at  the  expense  of  the  matter  stored  up  in 
the  seed  or  tuber,  and  when  this  is  exhausted 
they  die.  The  appearance  of  chlorophyll  in 
etiolated  plants  on  exposure  to  light  indicates 
the  commencement  of  assimilation.  It  is  cer- 
tain, therefore,  that  chlorophyll  plays  some  part 
in  the  process  of  assimilation,  and  that  its 
preijence  is  essential,  but  how  it  acts  in  assist- 
ing the  process  is  unknown,  its  physical  and 


chemical  properties,  so  far  as  they  are  known 
to  us,  alfording  no  certain  clue  to  the  solution 
of  the  problem.  In  the  green  cells  of  plants 
the  chlorophyll  is  found  associated  with  the 
protoplasmic  constituent  from  which  it  may 
be  easily  separated  by  treatment  with  alcohol 
or  ether.  The  green  corpuscles  seen  in  vegetable 
cells  are  in  fact  masses  of  albuminoid  and  other 
matters,  permeated  and  tinged  by  chlorophyll, 
which  is  probably  contained  in  a  state  of  solu- 
tion in  the  cell  and  not  as  a  solid. 

Physical  and  chemical  properties  of  chloro- 
phyll.— Considering  the  great  importance  of 
chlorophyll  in  relation  to  the  process  of  assimi- 
lation in  plants,  it  can  hardly  be  a  matter  for 
surprise  that  it  should  very  frequently  have 
been  examined.  The  literature  of  chlorophyll 
is  very  extensive,  and  comprises  memoirs  by 
physicists,  chemists,  and  physiologists,  some  of 
them  men  of  great  eminence  in  their  respective 
branches  of  science.  Nevertheless,  our  know- 
ledge of  its  properties,  physical  and  chemical, 
is  very  scanty.  The  imperfect  state  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  subject  is  due  to  several  causes. 
In  the  first  place  the  quantity  of  chlorophyll  con- 
tained in  an  extract  of  leaves,  though  the  latter 
may  be  intensely  coloured,  is  extremely  small ; 
secondly,  chlorophyll  is  associated  in  the  plant 
with  large  quantities  of  other  substances,  colour- 
ing matters,  resins,  fats,  (fee,  which  accompany 
it  on  extraction  with  ordinary  solvents,  and 
from  which  it  cannot  easily  be  separated ; 
thirdly,  it  is  a  substance  which  is  very  apt  to 
undergo  change,  so  that  during  any  process  of 
purification  to  which  it  may  be  submitted,  it 
will  almost  certainly  be  more  or  less  altered ; 
fourthly,  chlorophyll,  like  most  substances  which 
play  an  important  part  in  the  vegetable  or 
animal  economy,  is  certainly  amorphous,  and 
the  freedom  from  impurity  of  any  specimen 
must  therefore  always  be  more  or  less  doubtful. 
Some  observers  have  described  bodies  which 
they  have  held  to  be  crystallised  chlorophyll, 
but  the  writer  is  of  opinion  that  these  were  in 
all  cases  products  of  decomposition  derived 
from  chlorophyll.  Chlorophyll  contains  nitro- 
gen in  addition  to  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen, 
but  the  percentage  is  certainly  not  large.  It 
has  been  supposed  to  contain  iron  like  the 
hfemoglobin  of  blood ;  after  incineration  a  minute 
quantity  of  ferric  oxide  is  indeed  always  found 
in  the  ash,  but  whether  this  is  derived  from 
chlorophyll,  or  from  some  substance  or  sub- 
stances accompanying  it,  is  uncertain.  The 
ash  also  contains  calcium  and  magnesium 
phosphates,  but  of  these  again  it  cannot  with 
certainty  be  said  that  they  are  constituents  of 
chlorophyll  itself.  Chlorophyll  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  neutral  body,  like  indigo,  having 
the  properties  neither  of  an  acid  nor  a  base ; 
in  constitution  it  may  resemble  the  fats  or  the 
lecithins,  as  suggested  by  Hoppe-Seyler.  Though 
not  itself  a  giucoside,  it  is  always  found  asso- 
ciated with  a  body  having  the  characteristics 
peculiar  to  that  class,  as  was  first  pointed  out 
by  the  writer. 

Chlorophyll  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble 
in  alcohol,  ether,  carbon  disulphide  and  ethereal 
oils. 

These  solutions  show  a  lively  green  colour 
of  great  intensity,  accompanied  by  a  marked 
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red  fluorescence.  The  solutions  sliow  an  ab- 
sorption spectrum  which  is  quite  characteristic, 
anil  must  therefore  be  shortly  described.  A  solu- 
tion of  chlorophyllmade  by  extracting  fresh  green 
leaves  with  alcohol  or  ether  is  found,  when  very 
dark,  to  absorb  nearly  the  whole  spectrum,  only 
a  narrow  strip  of  light  at  the  extreme  red  end 
being  visible.  When  the  solution  is  made  paler 
by  the  addition  of  more  solvent,  the  green  of 
the  spectrum  begins  to  appear,  a  faint  absorption 
band  showing  itself  about  the  middle.  On  still 
further  dihiting,  other  bands  make  their  appear- 
ance in  succession.  When  an  average  depth  of 
colour  is  reached  the  following  absorption  bands 
are  seen  : — A  very  dark  band  beginning  close 
to  the  line  B  and  extending  over  C,  followed  by 
a  second  band  between  C  and  D  which  is  much 
lighter,  after  which  comes  a  third  still  paler 
one  beyond  D  and  close  to  the  latter,  lastly,  a 
fourth  band  is  seen  partly  on  E  which  is  usually 
the  faintest  of  all,  but  is  sometimes  as  dark  as, 
and  even  darker  than  the  third  (see  Fig.  i.). 
Total  obscuration  begins  about  the  line  F.  The 
four  bands  just  described  are  usually  marked 
with  the  numerals  I.-IV.  in  accordance  with 
the  notation  employed  by  Angstrom,  and  are 
seen  so  constantly  and  invariably,  when  proper 
precautions  are  taken  to  have  a  solution  of  un- 
changed chlorophyll  of  average  strength,  as  to 
constitute  a  certain  test  for  chlorophyll,  which 
may  accordingly  be  defined  as  the  substance 
which  in  solution  shows  this  particular  absorp- 
tion spectrum.  It  should  be  mentioned  that 
there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  obscuration 
throughout  the  whole  spectrum  of  chlorophyll 
solutions,  excepting  only  at  the  extreme  red,  so 
that  the  parts  usually  represented  as  white  are 
in  reality  more  or  less  darkened,  and  also  that 
the  bands,  with  the  exception  of  band  I.,  are  not 
so  sharply  defined  as  the  ordinary  representa- 
tions would  lead  one  to  suppose  in  consequence 
of  the  edges  gradually  shading  off.  Opinions 
differ  as  to  whether  the  same  absorption  spec- 
trum is  seen  when  a  green  leaf  is  placed  before 
the  slit  of  a  spectroscope,  some  observers  main- 
taining that  only  Ijand  I.  is  discernible,  while 
others  say  that  all  four  bands  can  be  made  out, 
the  only  difference  being  that  the  bands  are  all 
shifted  towards  the  red  end,  from  which  it  has 
been  inferred  that  in  the  plant  chlorophyll 
exists  in  a  state  of  solution,  the  solvent  having 
a  density  greater  than  that  of  alcohol  or  ether, 
lleturniiig  to  the  solution  of  chlorophyll  showing 
the  spectrum  just  described,  let  us  now  see  what 
takes  place  on  further  dilution.  A  beam  of 
sunlight  having  been  thrown  on  the  slit  of  the 
spectroscope  the  solution  is  to  be  considerably 
diluted  until  it  becomes  quite  pale.  It  will  then 
be  found  that  band  I.  having  become  narrower 
and  paler  has  left  the  line  C  altogether  and 
taken  its  place  near  B ;  band  II.  has  become 
mucli  narrower  and  paler,  but  remained  in  the 
same  place,  while  bands  III.  and  IV.  have 
entirely  disappeared.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
spectrum,  however,  two  pale,  ill-defined  bands 
have  made  their  appearance,  one  being  situated 
between  F  and  G,  the  other  on  G  (see  Fig.  ii.). 
These  bands  are  numbered  V.  and  VI.  Whether 
they  belong  to  chlorophyll  itself  or  to  some 
other  colouring  matter  acoompiinving  it  is  un- 
certain, no  one  having  as  yet  succeeded  in 


obtaining  a  solution  of  chlorophyll  in  which 
they  are  not  seen,  provided  the  solution  is 
sufliciently  dilute  and  is  observed  in  sun-light. 
The  writer  is  of  opinion  that  the  two  bands 
belong  to  a  yellow  colouring  matter  (xantho- 
phyll '?)  always  accompanying  chlorophyll,  from 
which  the  latter  cannot  be  separated.  It  is 
certain  that  all  leaves  contain  a  colouring 
matter,  the  chrysophyll  of  Hartsen  (Bougarel's 
erythrophyll),  which  may  be  obtained  in  lustrous, 
orange-coloured  crystals,  and  gives  yellow  solu- 
j  tions,  showing  two  distinct  absorption  bands  at 
I  the  blue  end — not  exactly  in  the  same  position 
as  those  just  referred  to — but  no  trace  of  any 
band  in  the  other  parts  of  the  spectrum  ;  tiie 
bands  V.  and  VI.  may  belong  to  a  nearly  allied 
substance. 

The  absorption  bands  of  chlorophyll  solu- 
tions were  first  described  by  Sir  D.  Brewster, 
who  was  also  the  first  to  observe  the  red  fluor- 
escence of  these  solutions.  The  bands  were 
next  examined  by  Stokes  and  Angstrom,  by  the 
latter  of  whom  they  were  also  correctly  figured. 
Many  other  observers  liave  worked  on  the  same 
field ;  among  these  the  following  may  be  named : 
Askenasy,  Gerland  and  EawenhofT,  Hagenbach, 
Harting,  Kraus,  L.  Liebermann,  Lommel,  A. 
Meyer,  Micheli,  Morot,  Pringsheim,  Kussell  and 
Lapraik,  Sacchse,  Simmler,  Sorby  and  Wiesner. 
The  memoirs  of  Hagenbach,  Kraus,  Lommel, 
Pringsheim,  Eussell  and  Sorby  on  the  subject 
are  esp)ecially  worthy  of  study.  It  should  be 
mentioned  that  some  of  the  absorption  spectra 
figured  in  memoirs  on  chlorophyll  really  belong 
to  derivatives  of  the  latter.  Whenever  in  such 
iigures  band  IV.  appears  rather  dark  and  is 
followed  by  another  dark  band  nearer  the  blue 
end,  we  may  conclude  that  the  observer  has 
worked  with  a  specimen  of  chlorophyll  that  has 
undergone  some  change. 

Products  of  decomposition  of  clilorophijll. — 
A  solution  of  chlorophyll  inclosed  in  a  sealed 
tube  and  kept  in  the  dark  retains  its  colour  for 
any  length  of  time,  but  in  an  open  vessel,  espe- 
cially when  exposed  to  light,  the  colour  dis- 
j  appears  rapidly,  only  a  faint  yellow  tinge  re- 
I  maining;  what  is  formed  during  this  change, 
which  is  doubtless  due  to  oxidation,  is  not 
known. 

By  the  action  of  acids  chlorophyll  under- 
goes a  marked  change,  which  no  one  who  has 
worked  witli  the  substance  can  have  failed  to 
observe.  When  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  chloi'o- 
phyll  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  or  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  added,  the  colour  of  the  solution 
changes  at  once  from  a  bright  green  to  a  dull 
yellowish-green  or  olive.  Examined  in  the 
usual  manner  the  spectrum  will  be  found  en- 
tirely altered ;  bands  I.  and  II.  have  become 
more  distinct  from  the  clearing  up  of  the  space 
between  the  two,  band  III.  appears  much  paler, 
and  band  IV.  much  darker,  than  before.  After 
the  solution  has  stood  for  some  time  band  IV. 
will  be  found  to  have  greatly  increased  in  in- 
tensity, while  another  dark  band  has  made  its 
appearance  near  the  line  F  just  in  front  of  the 
part  where  total  obscuration  begins.  This  is 
what  has,  not  very  appropriately,  been  called 
the  absorption  spectrum  of  acid  chlorophyll, 
and  is  due  to  the  formation  of  products  derived 
from  chlorophyll  by  a  process  the  nature  of 
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which  is  not  understood.  That  this  process  is  I 
not  sucli  a  one  as  might  admit  of  explanation 
by  supposing  chlorophyll  to  have  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  salt,  its  acid  constituent  being  expelled 
by  the  addition  of  a  stronger  acid,  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  if  alcoholic  potash  or  soda  be 
added  in  excess  to  a  solution  of  chlorophyll 
which  has  been  acted  on  by  acids,  the  original 
bright  green  colour  is  not  restored.  To  those 
conversant  with  the  decomposition  of  complex 
organic  substances,  another  explanation  may 
suggest  itself,  viz.  that  the  change  is  due  to 
hydrolysis  in  presence  of  an  acid,  accompanied 
perhaps  by  a  splitting  up  of  the  same  kind  as 
that  which  glucosides  undergo  when  acted  on 
by  acids  or  ferments.  Kussell  and  Lapraik  are 
of  opinion  that  the  change  is  a  molecular,  not  a 
chemical  one.  Weak  acids  produce  the  same 
change  as  strong  ones,  but  only  after  some  time. 
On  the  addition  of  a  comparatively  large  quan- 
tity of  acetic  acid  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  , 
chlorophyll,  no  change  of  colour  is  perceived  at  j 
first,  nor  is  the  spectrum  in  any  way  altered,  but 
on  standing  the  colour  slowly  passes  over  to  yel- 
lowish-green, and  the  same  bands  make  their 
appearance  as  when  a  strong  acid  is  employed. 
Tlie  same  change  frequently  takes  place  when 
a  solution  of  chlorophyll  is  left  to  stand  in  a 
loosely-stoppered  bottle  kept  in  the  dark;  in 
this  case  the  effect  is  probably  due  to  the  pre- 
sence of  some  substance,  an  ethereal  oil  for 
instance,  which  by  oxidation  yields  an  acid  of 
some  kind.  Some  leaves,  such  as  those  of  the 
vine  and  Virginian  creeper,  naturally  contain 
much  free  acid  which,  on  extraction  of  the 
leaves  with  alcohol,  accompanies  the  chloro- 
phyll and  changes  it  after  a  short  time. 

In  Older  to  obtain  the  products  derived  from 
chlorophyll  by  the  action  of  acids,  fresh  green 
leaves  are  extracted  with  boiling  spirits  of  wine ; 
the  liquor  after  straining  is  allowed  to  stand, 
so  that  a  portion  of  the  fatty  matter  contained 
in  it  may  be  deposited,  after  which  it  is  filtered 
and  a  current  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  passed 
through  it.  By  the  action  of  the  acid  a  dark 
brownish-green  flocculent  precipitate  is  formed, 
which  after  standing  is  filtered  off  and  washed 
with  alcohol.  This  precipitate  contains  two 
peculiar  colouring  matters,  which  Fremy  named 
fhyllocyanin  and  phylloxantliin,  along  with  im- 
purities of  a  fatty  nature.  The  two  colouring 
matters  are  separated  by  Fremy's  method ;  the 
mixture  is  dissolved  in  ether,  and  the  solution 
is  shaken  up  with  about  a  quarter  its  volume  of 
concentrated  CIH,  whereupon  it  separates  into 
two  layers,  an  upper  yellowish-green  one  con- 
taining phylloxanthin,  and  a  lower  bright-blue 
one  containing  phyllocyanin. 

The  phyUoxantliin  of  the  upper  stratum  is 
largely  contaminated  by  fatty  matter,  from 
which  it  cannot  easily  be  separated,  but  the 
Xjhyllocyanin  from  the  lower  stratum  can  be 
purified  and  is  obtained  in  microscopic  crystals, 
which  are  generally  opaque,  but  when  very 
thin  appear  olive-coloured  by  transmitted  light. 
The  general  properties  of  phyllocyanin  have 
been  described  by  the  writer,  but  a  few  only  of 
these  can  here  be  mentioned.  Phyllocyanin  is 
a  body  entirely  siii  generis,  resembling  no  other 
natural  colouring  matter.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water  and  ligroin,  but  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 


acetic  acid,  chloroform,  benzene,  and  carbon  di- 
sulijhide.  The  solutions  show  an  absorjption 
spectrum  with  five  bands  (see  Fig.  iii.).  It 
dissolves  in  concentrated  CIH  and  SH^O^  giving 
solutions  of  a  bright  blue  colour,  and  is  repre- 
cipitated  unchanged  by  water.  It  dissolves  in 
alkaline  lyes,  but  is  entirely  changed  by  the 
action  of  the  alkali.  Its  most  interesting  pro- 
perty is  that  of  yielding  by  the  combined  action 
of  acids,  chiefly  organic  acids,  and  metallic 
oxides,  such  as  cupric,  ferrous  and  zinc  oxides, 
compounds,  the  solutions  of  which  are  bright 
green  and  closely  resemble  solutions  of  chloro- 
phyll not  only  in  colour  but  in  other  respects 
also. 

Phyllocyanin  is  remarkable  for  its  great 
stability ;  its  solutions  remain  for  a  long  time 
unchanged  when  exposed  to  light  and  air, 
whereas  solutions  of  chlorophyll  are  rapidly 
bleached  under  the  same  circumstances.  Phyl- 
locyanin yields  with  alkalis  and  reducing  agents 
products  which  show  absorption  spectra  of 
great  variety  and  beauty  (see  Figs.  v.  and  vi.). 
Phylloxanthin  resembles  phyllocyanin  in  many 
of  its  properties,  but  is  a  less  interesting  sub- 
stance. Its  absorption  spectrum  shows  only 
four  bands  (see  Fig.  iv.).  It  will  be  seen  that 
when  the  two  substances  are  present  together 
in  solution,  the  bands  of  phylloxanthin  will  be 
concealed  by  those  of  phyllocyanin. 

On  reading  some  of  the  older  memoirs  on 
chlorophyll,  such  as  those  of  Berzelius,  Mulder, 
and  Fremy,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  authors 
worked  not  with  chlorophyll  itself,  but  with 
products  due  to  the  action  of  acids  on  the  latter. 
It  is  probable  that  the  cMorophyllan  of  Hoppe- 
Seyler  and  the  liypocMorin  of  Pringsheim  are 
products  belonging  to  the  same  class  as  phyllo- 
cyanin and  phylloxanthin.  According  to  Tschirch 
chlorophyllan  is  the  first  product  of  the  action 
of  acids  on  chlorophyll,  and  splits  up  into 
phyllocyanin  and  phylloxanthin  when  the  ac- 
tion of  acid  is  prolonged.  This  short  account 
may  serve  to  show  that  our  knowledge  of  the 
derivatives  of  chlorophyll  is  still  very  defective. 

Chlorophyll  in  relatio?i  to  plant  life. — There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  presence  of  chloro- 
phyll is  necessary  during  the  process  of  assimi- 
lation by  plants,  but  what  jjart  it  plays  in  the 
process  is  unknown.  It  was  at  first  supposed, 
considering  how  powerfully  the  more  refrangible 
end  of  the  spectrum  is  absorbed  by  solutions  of 
chlorophyll,  that  it  was  especially  the  blue  rays 
that  effected  the  decomposition  of  CO^  and  H.fi 
within  the  cells.  This  idea  was  soon  abandoned 
in  favour  of  another  theory,  according  to  which 
it  is  the  red  rays  that  are  more  active  than  the 
others  in  promoting  assimilation,  they  being 
also  strongly  absorbed  by  chlorophyll.  The 
latest  investigations  make  it  probable  that  the 
yellow  rays,  which  are  the  least  absorbed  of  any, 
produce  a  more  abundant  evolution  of  0,  and 
consequently  a  greater  amount  of  decomposition 
of  CO2  and  HjO  than  either  the  red  or  blue 
rays.  Pringsheim  is  of  opinion  that  chloro- 
phyll acts  simply  as  a  screen  which  absorbing 
the  less  refrangible  rays, moderates  the  energetic 
heating  and  oxidising  action  of  the  latter  during 
the  process  of  assimilation.  All  that  can  be 
positively  asserted  with  regard  to  this  part  of 
the  subject  is  that  the  colour,  i.e.  the  absorp- 
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tive  power  of  chlorophyll  has  something  to  do 
with  its  mode  of  action. 

It  has  been  thought,  and  we  often  find  it 
stated  in  books,  that  chlorophyll  has  itself  the 
power  of  absorbing  CO.^  and  evolving  0  ;  at- 
tempts have  even  been  made  to  prove  that  this 
takes  place  in  oi  ;inary  solutions  of  chlorophyll. 
This  is,  however,  erroneous ;  it  is  certain  that  tlie 
complex  which  physiologists  call  the  cliloro- 
phyll  corpuscle,  or  simply  chlorophyll,  has  the 
power  of  decomi)osing  CO^,  and  H._,0  with  evolu- 
tion of  0,  but  that  any  such  power  resides  in 
the  colouring  matter  when  dissociated  from  the 
other  constituents  of  the  complex  must  be  in- 
correct, since  it  is  opposed  to  all  that  we  know 
of  the  chemical  properties  of  organic  substances. 

List  of  the  most  inqjortant  memoirs  and 
works  on  chlorophyll :  — 

Angstrom,  Ueb.  cl.  grUne  Farba  d.  I'/laiizen, 
P.  93,  475  ;  Askenasy,  Bot.  Ztcj.,  18G7,  225 ; 


phyllfarbstoffe,  Stuttgart,  1872;  Kromeyer, 
Zcrlcgting  ties  CJilorophylls  in  eincm  blaucn 
mid  cincm  gclben  Farbstoff,  Ar.  Ph.  155,  Kil; 
L.  Liebermann,  Sitz.  T-F.  72,  5U'J ;  Lommel,  Lv6. 
d.  Verhalten  d.  Chlorophylls  sum  Licht,  P.  113, 
568 ;  Meyer,  Das  Chlorophyllkorn,  Leipzig, 
1883 ;  Micheli,  Arch.  d.  Sc.  de  la  bibl.-  univ.  cl. 
Gcnivc,  Mai  1807  ;  Morot,  Ann.  dcs  Sc.  Nat. 
3rd  ser.  13,  160;  Mulder,  Ucbcr  d.  ChlorophtjU, 
J.  pr.  33,  478  ;  Pelletier  et  Caventou,  Sur  la 
matiire  verle  dcs  fcuillcs,  A.  Ch.  9,  194 ; 
Pfaundler,  A.  115,  37  ;  Pringsheim,  Untcrsuch- 
xingcn  ilb,  Lichtwirkwig  u.  C  hlorophyllf unci  ion 
in  d.  Pflanzcn,  Leipzig,  1881 ;  Russell  and 
Lapraik,  A  Spectroscopic  Study  of  Chlorophyll, 
C.  J.  41,  334  ;  Sachsse,  Die  Chcm.  u.  Physiol 
d.  Farbstoffc,  Leipzig,  1877;  Schunck,  Con- 
tribittions  to  tho  Chemistry  of  Chloiophyll,  Pr. 
39,  348,  42,  184  ;  Simmler,  P.  115,  003  ;  Sorby, 
Comparative  Vegetable  Chromatology,  Pr.  21, 


lixi'LANATION  OF  CuT. 

,    i. — Absorption  spcctmin  of  cbloi'ophyll,  strong  solution, 

ii.  „  „        „         „         weak  „ 

iii.  „  „        „  pliyllocyanin. 

iv.  „  „         „  pliylloxanthin. 

V.          „  ,,        „  a  pliyllocyanin  derivative, 

vi.          „  „        „  ethyl  compound  of  tlie  preceding. 


Berzelius,  Untcrsuchung  d.  Blattgrilns,  A.  27, 
29G ;  Brewster,  On  the  Colours  of  Natural 
Bodies,  T.  E.  12,  538  ;  Chautard,  Examen  spec- 
troscopiquo  de  la  chlorophylle,  C.  B.  70,  103, 
570,  1031,  1060,  1273  ;  Filhol,  C.  R.  01,  371 ; 
06,  1218;  79,012;  Fremy,  Sur  la  matiere  colo- 
rantc  verte  dcs  fcuillcs,  C.  B.  50,  405;  01,  188  ; 
Gautier,  Sur  la  chlorophylle,  C.  B.  89,  862; 
Gorland  and  Eaweiihoif,  Bccherches  sur  la 
chlorophylle,  Ar.  N.  6,  97;  Hagenbach,  Unter- 
siichungcn  lib.  d.  optischen  Eigenschaften  d. 
Blattgrilns,  P.  141,  245;  Harting,  P.  96,  543; 
Hansen,  '  Dcr  Chlorophyllfarbstoff,'  Arb.  d.  bot. 
List,  in  Wilrzburg,  3,  1 ;  Hartsen,  C.  C.  1872, 
524,  1875,  613  ;  Hoppe-Seyler,  Ucbcr  d.  Chloro- 
phyll d.  Pjlanzcn,  H.  3,  1879,  339;  4,  1880,  193, 
5,  1881,  75 ;  Kraus,  Zur  Kcnntniss  d.  Chloro- 


452  ;  Stokes,  On  the  supposed  identity  of  Bill- 
verdin  with  Chlorophyll,  with  remarks  on  the 
Constitution  of  Chlorophyll,  Pr.  13,  144; 
Tschirch,  Untersuchungcn  lib.  d.  Chlorophyll, 
Berlin,  1884  ;  Verdeil,  Bccherches  s.  la  mat.  col. 
verto  dcs  fcuillcs,  C.  B.  33,  689 ;  Wiesncr, 
Bemcrlmngen  ilb.  d.  angebl.  Bestandtheile  d. 
Chlorophylls,  Flora,  1874,  278.  E.  S. 

CHLORO-PICOLINE  v.  Chloro-metuyl-py- 

BIUIXE. 

CHLORO-PICOLINIC  ACID  v.  Chloro-pyri- 

DINE   CARBOXYLIC  ACID. 

CHLOKOPICRIN    v.  Tei-ciiloro-nitro-me- 

THANE. 

CHLOROPLATl  NATES  v.  platinates  under 

PLvVTINUir. 

CHLORO-PROPANE  v.  Propyl  Chloride. 
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cua-Di-chloro-propane  CjH^Clj  i.e. 
CHj.CHCl.CHXl.  Propylene  chloride.    Mol.  w. 
113.  (97°  cor.).  S.G.2  1-584;  iil-155(F.a.  S.); 
i±  1-16G  (Linnemann,  A.  161,  62). 

Formation. — 1.  From  chlorine  and  propylene 
(Cahours,  A.  76,  283 ;  Keynolds,  A.  77,  12-1).— 
2.  From  chloro-iodo-propane  and  CI  (Friedel  a. 
Silva,  C.  R.  76,  1596). — 3.  From  propane  and 
CI  (Schorlemmer,  Pr.  17,372;  A.  150,  214).— 
4.  Together  with  CHj.CClo.CHj,  by  chlorinating 
CH3.CflGl.CH3  in  sunshine  (Friedel  a.  Silva,  Bl. 
[2]  16,  3). — 5.  From  isopropyl  chloride  and  ICl 
(Friedel  a.  Silva,  C.  B.  73,  1380).— 6.  From 
allyl  chloride  and  cone.  HCl  at  100°  (Eeboul, 
A.  Ch.  [5]  14,  453). 

Reactions. — 1.  Alcoholic  KOH  gives  a-chloro- 
propylene  CH.,.CC1:CH2  (Friedel  a.  Silva,  A.  Ch. 
[4]  16,  349).— 2.  Water  (20  vols.)  at  220°  gives 
propionic  aldehyde  and  acetone.  Water  and 
PbO  at  150°  give  propylene  glycol  (Eltekoff,  B. 
6,  558). — 3.  Cone.  HI  at  150°  gives  isopropyl 
chloride. 

ojco-Di-chloro-propane  CHj.CHmCHCI.,.  Pro- 
pijlidene  chloride.  (86").  S.G.  1-143.  Formed, 
together  with  chloro-propylene  CH3.CfI:CHCl, 
by  the  action  of  PCI5  on  propionic  aldehyde 
(Keboul,  A.  Ch.  [5]  14,  458).  Alcoholic  KOH 
gives  CH3.CH:CHC1  (34°). 

aa-Di-nhloro-propane  CHi.CCL.CHj.  Chlor- 
acetol.  Mcthijlchloracetol.  (70°).  S.G.  is  1-09G6 ; 
p  1-0848  (Perkin,  C.  J.  45,  529) ;  ^  1-827  (Linne- 
niann,  A.  161,  67).  H.F.p.  42080.  H.F.v. 
40340  {Th.). 

Formation. — 1.  From  acetone  and  PCI,  (Frie- 
del, A.  112,  236). — 2.  From  isopropyl  chloride 
and  CI  (Friedel  a.  Silva,  Z.  1871,  489).— 3.  From 
allylene  and  fmiiing  HCl  in  the  cold  (Keboul, 
A.  Ch.  [5]  14,  453). 

Reactions. — 1.  Alcoholic  KOH  forms  a-ohloro- 
propylene  CH^.CChCH.,  (24°).- 2.  AgOBz  gives 
(CH.,),C(OBz),.— 3.  Water  (8  vols.)  at  170°  gives 
acetone  (Oppenheim,  B.  2,  213). 

wfi- Di  -  chloro  -  propane  CH,C1.CH,.CH,C1. 
Trimethylene  chloride.  (119°).  S.G.  1-201  (E.) ; 
ip  1-1896  (F.).  From  the  corresponding  dibrom- 
ide  and  HgCl,  at  180°  (Keboul,  A.  Ch.  [5]  14, 
453).  Formed  also  from  trimethylene  glycol 
CH,,OH.CH,.CH,OH  and  HCl  (Freund,  M.2, 638). 
Alcoholic  KOH  gives  allyl  chloride. 

oiajS-Tri-cliloro-propane  C.^HjCla  i.e. 
CH„C1.CHC1.CH,C1.    Trichlorhydrin.  Glyceryl 
chloride.    Allyl  trichloride.     (158°).  S.G. 
1-3984;  P  1-3878  (Perkin,  C.  J.  45,  532);  2  1-41 
(0.).    M.M.  7-897  at  21-6°. 

Formation. — 1.  From  glycerin  dichlorhydrin 
(di-chloro-propyl  alcohol)  and  PCI,  (Berthelot  a. 
De  Luca,  A.  Ch.  [3]  48,  304  ;  52,  433  ;  Fittig,  A. 
135,  359). — 2.  By  passing  CI  into  allyl  iodide 
under  water  (Oppenheim,  Bl.  [2]  2,  97). — 3.  One 
of  the  products  of  chlorination  of  propylene 
chloride  (Belohoubek,  B.  9,  924),  or  of  propane  (?) 
(Berthelot,  A.  155,  105). — 4.  From  propylene 
chloride  and  ICl  at  160°  (Friedel  a.  Silva,  Z. 
1871,  683). 

Reactions. — 1.  Water  (20  vols.)  by  heating  at 
160°  for  24  hours  forms  glycerin.— 2.  KOH 
gives  CH.,:CC1.CH.,C1  (101°)  and  a  little 
CHCl:CH.CH„Cl.-3.  Alcoholic  KSH  gives 
C3H-(SH)3.— 4.  Alcoholic  NH3  forms  (C3H^C1).,NH. 


5.  AUg  gives  allyl  iodide  (Gustavson,  C  C. 
1877,  19). 

wMw-Tri-chloro-propane  CH3.CH.,.CCl3  (145°- 
150°).  From  Pr..S  and  dry  CI  "in  daylight 
(Spring  a.  Lecrenier,  Bl.  [2]  48,  623).  AgoO 
converts  it  into  propionic  acid. 

a.i«a-Tri-cliloro-propane  CH3.CHCI.CHCI.,. 
a-Chloro-propylidene  chloride.  (140°).  S.G.  i 
1-402 ;  ^  1-372.  Formed  by  chlorination  of  pro- 
pylene or  propylidene  chloride  in  sunshine.  Also, 
together  with  the  preceding,  by  heating  pro- 
pylene chloride  with  ICl  at  160°  (Friedel  a. 
Silva,  C.  R.  74,  805).  Formed  by  union  of 
CHj.CChCH.,  with  CI  (Berthelot,  A.  155,  105). 

wsa  -  Tri  -  chloro  -  propane  CHj.CCL.CH.Cl. 
(123°).    S.G.  2  1-350;  1-318. 

Formation.— 1.  From  CH,,.CCL.CH3  by  CI  in 
sunshine,  or  by  ICl  (F.  a.  S.). — 2.  From  pro- 
pylene chloride  and  CI  (Belohoubek,  B.  9,  924). 
3.  From  chloro  -  acetone  and  PCI5. — 4.  From 
CHj.CChCHj  and  CI  at  0°  in  sunshine. 

Reactions. — 1.  Water  at  high  temperatures 
forms  CH3.CO.CHO  (?).— 2.  Alcoholic  KOH  gives 
two  di-chloro-propylenes  (75°)  and  (94°)  (Friedel 
a.  Silva,  C.  R.  74,  806). 

Tri-chloro-propaue  CH,C1.CH,.CHC1,. 
fi-Chloroprojjylidetie  chloride.  (147°).  S.G.  15 
1-362.  V.D.  4-95.  Formed  by  the  action  of 
PCI5  on  /3-chloro-prop)ionic  aldehyde  or  on  acro- 
lein (Geuther,  Z.  1865,  29  ;  van  Komburgh,  Bl. 
[2]  37,  98).  Alcoholic  KOH  gives  di-chloro-pro- 
pylene  CH,:CH.CHC1„. 

Tetra-chloro-propane  CH3.CCl,.CHCl2.  (153°). 
S.G.  —  1-47.  From  di-chloro-acetone  and  PCI5 
(Borsehe  a.  Fittig,  A.  133,  114).  Also  from 
allylene  dichloride  (Pinner,  A.  179,  47).  Appa- 
rently the  same  body  is  formed  as  a  by-product 
in  the  preparation  of  tri-chloro-butyric  aldehyde 
by  chlorinating  aldehyde  (Pinner,  j3.  10,  1057). 
Alcoholic  KOH  gives  C^H^Cl,  (115°). 

Tetra-chloro-propane  CjHiClj  i.e. 
CH,C1.CH,.CH3?  [178°J.   (203°).  From  propane 
and  CI  in  sunshine  (Schorlemmer,  Pr.  18,  29). 
Stellate  groups  of  needles  (from  alcohol).  Smells 
like  camphor. 

Tetra-chloro-propane  CH.,C1.CCU.CH„C1.  Iso- 
allylene  tetracJdoridc.  (164°).  S.G.  ^  1-496. 
From  CH.,C1.CC1:CH„  (95°)  and  CI  or  HOCl 
(Fittig  a.  Pfefier,  A.  135,  360  ;  Henry,  C.  R.  94, 
1428).  Also  from  CHj.CChCH,,  and  CI  (Ber- 
thelot, A.  155, 105).  Alcoholic  KOH  gives  C3H3CI. 
Alcoholic  NH3  gives  (C3H3CL)2NH.  Sodium 
gives  allylene. 

Tetra-chloro-propane  CjHiCl,  i.e. 
CH3.CHCI.CCI3.     [145°].    (c.  185°).    From  iso- 
propyl iodide  and  CI.    Resembles  camphor  (B.). 

Tetra-chloro-propane  C3H,C1,.  (c.  198°). 
S.G.  1-55.  From  propylene  chloride  and  CI 
(Cahours,  A.  76,  283).  Probably  identical  with 
the  preceding  or,  possibly,  with  the  following. 

Tetra  -  chloro  -  propane  CH.Cl.CHCl.CHCl,. 
Tetra-chloro-glycide.  Allylidene  tetrachloride. 
(180°).  S.G.  Y  1"521.  V.D.  6-3.  From 
CH3.CC1:CH.,C1  and  CI  (Hartenstein,  pr.  [2] 
7,  313).  From  CH.,:CH.CHC1.,  and  CI  (van  Kom- 
burgh, Bl.  [2]  36,  5"53). 

Penta-chloro-propane  C3H3CI5  i.e. 
CH,C1.CC1,.CHCL.     (194°).     From  di-ohloro- 
acetone  and  PCl^  (Borsehe  a.  Fittig,  A.  133, 116). 
Alcoholic  KOH  gives  CsH.Cl,  (165°). 
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Penta-chloro-propane  C.,H.,Cl5  i.e. 
CHa.CCL.CCL,?     From  CH3.CCl,.CHCl2  and  CI 
(B.  a.  V').  Prisms. 

Penta-chloro-propane  C3H3CI5.  (c.  223°). 
From  propylene  chloride  and  CI  (Cahours,  A. 
76,  283). 

Hexa-chloro-propane  C|H.,C1^  i.e. 
CCl3.CH,.CCl,?    (250°).    Formed   by  chlorina- 
ting propane  in  the  brightest  sunshine  (Schor- 
lemmer,  Pr.  18,  29).     Liquid,  smelling  like 
camphor. 

Hexa-chloro-propane  C.jH.Cle  i.e. 
CC1,.CHC1.CIIC1,?    (c.  2-13").'  S.G.  1-63.  From 
propylene  cliloriilc  and  CI  (Cahours,  4.  70,  283). 

Hepta-chloro-propane  C.,HC1;.  (260"^).  S.G. 
1'73.  From  propylene  chloride  and  CI  (Cahours). 

Per-chloro-propane  C.fi\,.  [160°].  (261)"). 
From  CH,,Cl.CHCl.Crr,Cl  and  ICL,  at  200°. 
Formed  also,  together  with  CCl.,,  by  heating  iso- 
butane  with  ICl,,  at  240°  (Kratl't  a.  Merz,  B.  8, 
1015) ;  and,  together  with  C.Cl,,  and  CCl,  by  the 
action  of  ICl,  on  isobutyric  acid  (Krafft,  B.  ',), 
1085).  Crystalline  mass ;  v.  e.  sol.  alcohol, 
ether  and  ligro'in.  At  250°  it  splits  up  into 
CCl,  and  Cci,. 

■  CHLORO-PROPANE  SULPHONIC  ACID 
CJ-Ii.Cl.SO^H.  From  the  product  of  the  action 
of  ICI3  on  propane  sulphoiiio  acid  at  100°  the 
salts  (C,H,ClS0,).,15a(C,lLS0,).,Ba  aq  and 
(C,,H,ClS0.,),Ba3(C.,H,S0.,),Ba  may  be  isolated 
(Spring  a.  Winssinger,  B.  16,  328). 

a-CHLORO-PROPiONIC  ACID  C,H.C10.,  i.e. 
CH.,.CHC1.C0,H.  Mol.w.l08\.  (186°).  S.G.  21-28. 

Preparation. — Calcic  lactate  (17  g.)  is  shaken 
with  PCI5  (10  g.)  and  distilled  from  a  bath  of 
HjSO.,.  The  distillate  is  mixed  in  the  cold  with 
the  requisite  quantity  of  cold  water.  The  yield 
is  60  per  cent.  (J.  M.  Loven,  J.  pr.  [2]  29,  366  ; 
cf.  Wurtz,  A.  107,  192;  Ulrich,  A.  109,  271; 
Lippmann,  A.  129,  81  ;  Buchanan,  Z.  [2]  4,  523; 
Eriihl,  B.  9,  35  ;  Mazzara,  G.  12,  261). 

Properties. — Liquid,  miscible  with  water  ; 
blisters  the  skin. 

Reactions.  — 1.  Zinc  and  HCl  convert  it  into 
propionic  acid. — 2.  The  solutions  of  the  Ba  and 
Ag  salts  change  to  lactate  on  boiling. — 3.  With 
cone,  solution  of  IvHS  (2mols.)  it  gives  thiolactate 
and  thiodilactylate  of  potassium. 

S  alt  s.— AgA'.— BaA'.,. 

Methyl  ether  MeA'.  (132i°).  S.G.  ^ 
1-075.    Mn  1--423  (Kahlbaum,  B.  12,''344). 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.  (147°).  S.G.  f  1-0869. 
^ia  1-4237.  Bob  51-12  (Briihl,  A.  203,  24). 
Iteactious.  —  1.  When  heated  with  thiurea  5 
hours    at    100°    it    gives  the  hydrochloride 

of    laotylthio-ui'ea  :    CS<^^^'^'^'.— 2.  With 

potassic  sulj'Jiocyanide  5  hours  at  150°  it  gives 
CH,.CH(SCiN).CO..Et  (Freytag,  J.  pr.  128,  380). 
3.  NaOEt  gives  CH,,.CH(OEt).CO„Et. 

Amide  CH,,.CHC1.C0NH...  [80°].  Scales; 
V.  sol.  water  (Beckurts  a.  Otto,  B.  9,  1592). 

Chloride  CH,.CHC1.C0C1.  (110°).  V.D. 
4-38.    S.G.  -  1-239  (Henry,  C.  R.  100,  114). 

Nitrile  CH3.CHCI.CN.  (122^).  Pungent 
liquid. 

;8-Chloro-propionic  acid  CH.Cl.CH.CO.H. 
[41°].    (B.  a.  0.) ;  [38°]  (H.).  (204°). 

Formatio)i. — 1.  By  heating  hydracrylic  acid 
with  fuming  HCl  at  120°  (Beckurts  a.  Otto,  B. 


18,  226). — 2.  From  its  chloride,  which  is  formed 
by  the  union  of  ethylene  with  COCL  (Lippmann, 

A.  1-29,  81;  Henry,  C.  ii.  100,  114).— 3.  From 
acrylic  acid  and  HCl  (Linnemaun,  A.  163,  95). — ■ 

4.  From  i8-iodo-propionic  acid  and  chlorine- 
water  (Eichter,  Z.  1868,  451). 

Properties. — White  plates ;  v.  e.  sol.  water 
and  alcohol.    Does  not  blister  the  skin. 
Methyl  ether  UeA'.  (156°). 
Ethyl   ether  EtA'.     (163°).     V.D.  4-94. 

5.  G.  s  1-116. 

Chloro-ethyl  ether  CH.Cl.CH.A'. 
(c.  213°).     S.G.  s  1-282.    From  the  acid  and 
CH.,0H.CH.,C1  (H.). 

Chloride  CH,C1.CH.,.C0CL  (144^^).  V.D. 
4-42.    S.G.    i3  1-331. 

aa-Di-chloro-propionic  acid  CH^j.CCl.^.CO.H. 
(c.  188"). 

Formation. — 1.  From  pyruvic  acid  and  PCI5 
(Klimenko,  B.  3,  465  ;  5,  477  ;  Beckurts  a.  Otto, 

B.  11,  386). — 2.  The  nitrile  is  formed  by  chlori- 
nating propionitrile  (Otto,  A.  132,  181;  B.  9, 
1877). 

Properties. — Li(juid;  v.  sol.  water;  insol. 
cone.  HCl.  Solidified  by  cold.  Converted  by 
zinc  and  HCl  into  propionic  acid.  Water  at 
140^  gives  pyruvic  acid.  Boiling  alcoholic 
KOH  gives  o-chloro-acrylic  acid.  Eeduced 
silver  forms  CO.,H.CMe:CMe.CO„H  and  CO„H ; 
CMeCl.CMeCl.Cd.H. 

Salts.  —  NH,A'.  —  KA' 6aq.  —  BaA',  aq. — 
CaA'o  aq. — CaA',  3aq. — ZnA'^aq:  easily  soluble 
flat  needles. — AgA'. — On  heating  with  water  it 
decomposes  into  pyruvic  acid,  dichloropropionio 
acid,  and  AgCl.  On  heating  the  dry  salt  it 
yields  pyruvic-dichloropropionic  anhydride 

CH'  cci  CO/"*^  ^"'^  -^sCl  (Becl:urts  a.  Otto, 
B.  18,2-27). 

Methijl  ether  Mek'.  (144°). 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.  (157°)  (B.  a.  0.) ; 
(160°)  (K.).    S.G.    2  1-249. 

Isobiityl  ether  CR.PrA'.  (184°). 

Ally  I  ether  a,H.,A'.  (177°). 

Chloride  Caj.CCL.COCl  (c.  110°). 

Anhydride  (CH,,.CC1.,.C0).,0.  (191°). 

Amide  CH.,.CC1,.C0NH,.  [116"].  Mono- 
clinic  lamin:B  (Haushofer,  Z.  K.  7,  267). — 
(CH,.CCl.,.CONH).,Hg  aq  :  needles. 

Nitrile  CB.,.CCl,.C^.  (105°).  S.G.  ^5  1-431. 

Paranitrile  (CH.,CC1,).,C3N.,(?).  [74°].  S. 
(alcohol)  14  at  20°.  Chlorine  acting  upon  pro- 
pionitrile forms  a  liquid  di-chloro-propionitrile 
(104°-107°)  and  a  solid  isomeride  [74°]  ;  the  for- 
mation of  the  latter  is  promoted  by  a  low  tem- 
perature. Both  give  the  same  di-chloro-propi- 
ouic  acid  on  saponification,  hence  the  solid  form 
is  probably  a  polymeride  of  the  liquid.  The 
liquid  form  sometimes  changes  spontaneously 
into  the  solid  form  (Otto  a.  Voigt,  J.  pr.  [2]  36, 
79).  Reactions  of  the  paranitrile. — 1.  H.^SO^ 
(1  vol.)  mixed  with  water  (1  vol.)  at  180°  gives 
a-di-chloropropionic  acid.— 2.  Alcoholic  NH, 
gives  di-chloro-proiiionamide.  —  3.  Zinc  and 
acetic  acid  reduce  it  to  (C,,H03C.,N.,  (195°).— 
4.  Zinc  acting  on  a  solution  in  dilute  alcohol 
forms  a  base  C,,H,„N,,  [111°],  (c.  273°),  crys- 
tallising from  petroleum  ether  in  needles  or 
plates,  v.  sol.  ether  and  alcohol,  v.  si.  sol. 
water.  It  forms  salts:  B'HCl.— B'.JH.,PtCl,.— 
AgC,,n„N,  iaq. 
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a^-Di-chloro-propionic  acid 

CH,C1.CHC1.C0.,H.    [50°].  (210°). 

Formation. — 1.  From  glyceric  acid  and  HCl 
(Werigo,  B.  12, 178 ;  cf.  A.  170, 163).— 2.  From  di- 
cliloro-propyl  alcohol  CH.Cl.CHCl.CH.OH  by 
oxidation  (Henry,  B.  7, 414  ;  Werigo  a.  Melikoff, 
B.  10,1500). — 3.  From  ci-chloro-acrylic  acid  and 
HCl  at  180°  (W.  a.  BI.).— 4.  Formed  from 
CH,(0H).CHC1.C0.,H  and  fuming  HCl  at  100° 
(Melikoff,  J.  B.  13,  163 ;  C.  C.  1881,  354). 

Properties.— Small  needles.  Alcoholic  KOH 
gives  a-chloro-acrylic  acid. — HO.PbA'. 

Ethyl  ether  ^ik'.  (184°).  S.G.  f  1-2461. 
tiff  1-4538.  Eo,  59-75  (Bruhl,  A.  203,  25).  Suc- 
cessive treatment  with  alcoholic  KCy  and  KOH 
gives  fumaric  and  inactive  malic  acids  (Werigo 
a.  Tanatar,  A.  174,  367). 

/3;8-Di-chloro-propionic  acid  CHCL.CHo.CO.H. 
[56°].  From  /3-chloro-acrylic  acid  and  aqueous 
HCl  at  80°  (Otto  a.  Fromme,  A.  239,  268). 
Prisms,  v.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  chloro- 
form, and  water.  Converted  by  alcoholic  KOH 
into  CHChCH.COjH. 

Ether 'Eik'.  (171°-175°). 

Ajnide  CHC1,..CH.,.C0.NH„.  [140°]:  needles. 

Tri-chloro-propionic  acid  (?)  C3H3CI3O2  (?). 
[00°].  From  per-chloro-succinic  ether  and  cone. 
KOHAq  (Malaguti,  A.  Ch.  [3]  16,  67,  72,  82).— 
AgA'. 

/3-CHLOEO-PROPIONIC  ALDEHYDE 

CjH.ClO  i.e.  CH.,C1.CH.,.CPI0.  Acrolein  hyclro- 
chloricU.  (c.  45°)  at  10  mm.  (130°-170°).  Formed, 
together  with  the  paraldehyde,  by  passing  gase- 
ous HCl  into  acrolein  (Geuther  a.  Cartiiiell,  A. 
112,  3  ;  Krestownikoff,  J.  B.  11,  249  ;  Grimaux 
a.  Adam,  C.  B.  92,  300).  Liquid.  Keduces 
Fehling's  solution.  Kapidly  changes  to  the 
solid  paraldehyde.  HNO3  forms  /3-chloro-]5ro- 
pionic  acid. 

^-Chlorj-propionic  paraldehyde  (C,H5C10)3(?). 
[33-5°].  (170°-175=)  at  15  mm.  Formed  by 
spontaneous  polymerisation  of  the  preceding, 
into  which  it  is  reconverted  by  distillation  under 
ordinary  pressure.  Needles.  Insol.  water.  It 
does  not  reduce  Fehling's  solution.  Not  acted 
upon  by  water  or  baryta  at  100°,  nor  by  AgOAc 
or  Pb(OAc).,  at  120°.  Water  at  120°  gives  HCl 
and  metacrolein.  Distillation  over  solid  KOH 
also  forms  some  metacrolein. 

aj3-Di-chloro-propionic  aldehyde 
CH,C1.CHCLCH0.  From  acrolein  and  CI  (Aron- 
stein,  A.  Sup2)l.S,  WO).    Oil.    Its  alcoholate 
CH,>Cl.CHCl.CH(OPI)(OEt)  boils  at  150°-156°. 

'^-CHLORO-PROPYL  ALCOHOL  C,H,C10  i.e. 
CH2C1.CH„.CH.,0H.  Trimethtjlene  chlorhydrin. 
(161°  cor.).  S.G.  ^  1-132.  S.  50.  From  tri- 
methylene  glycol  CH„0H.CH,.CH,0H  and  HCl 
at  100°  (Eeboul,  A.  Ch.  [5]  14,  49i). 

a-Chloro-isopropyl  alcohol 
CH3.CH(0H).CH„C1.     Projvjlcne  chlorhydrin. 
(128°).    S.G.  2  1-130. 

Formation. — 1.  From  propylene  glycol  and 
HCl  (Oser,  A.  Suppl-  1,  254)  or  S.,C1.,  (Morley,  B. 
13,  1805).— 2.  From  allyl  chloride  (1  pt.)  and 
cone.  H;SO.|  (3  pts.)  at  100° ;  the  product  being 
distilled  with  water  (10  pts.)  (Oppenlieim,  A. 
Suppl.  6,  307).— 3.  From  propylene  and  HOCl 
(Markownikoff,  Z.  1870,  423). 

Fropert  ies. — Liquid,  sol.  water.  May  probably 
contain  CHj.CHCl.CH.OH. 

Beactions. — 1.  P-fi^  gives  allyl  chloride  and 


chloro-propylene  (Henry,  Z.  1871,  600).— 2.  The 
chlorhydrin  obtained  by  the  action  of  S.fil.^  upon 
l^ropylene  glycol  gives  chloro- acetone  on  oxida- 
tion with  K,Cr„0,  and  H.,SO^,  or  with  HNO3 
(Morley  a.  Green,  B.  18,  24  ;  C.  J.  47,  132).  The 
chlorhydrin  obtained  from  propylene  and  HOCl 
is  oxidised  (by  chromic  mixture)  to  chloro-acet- 
one  according  to  Markownikoii,  or  (by  HNO3)  to 
a-chloro-propionic  acid  according  to  Henry  (B. 
7, 1649,  1790).— 3.  HNO3  gives  chloro-acetic  acid 
(Henry,  Bl.  [2]  25,  389).— 4.  Heating  with  ZnO 
or  PbO  gives  projpionic  aldehyde  and  acetone 
(EUekoff,  J.  B.  10,  222). 

Benzoyl  derivative  C3H,C10Bz.  (269° 
cor.).  S.G.  i2  1-172  ;  i?  1-149.  From  the  alco- 
hol and  BzCl.  Oil.  Alkalis  form  propylene 
oxide.    ZnEt,  gives  propylene  ethyl  phenyl  ke- 

tate  C,H,<Q>CEt.C,H,  (Morley  a.  Green,  C.  /. 

47,  134  ;  B.  17,  3015). 

Ethyl  ether  CIi,.CIl(0'Et).CH,Cl.    (118  ). 

5.  G.  s  -984.  From  di-chloro-di-ethyl  oxide  and 
ZnMe.,  (Lieben,  A.  146,  225 ;  178,  14). 

aj3-Di-chloro-propyl  alcohol 
CH.,C1.CHC1.CH,0H.  Bichloride  of  allyl  alcohol. 
(182°).    S.G.  2  1-380  (T.)  ;  IZl^  1-355  (G.). 

Formation. — 1.  From  allyl  alcohol  and  CI 
(Tollens,  A.  156,  1G4  ;  Hiibner  a.  Miiller,  .4.  159, 
168).-2.  From  allyl  chloride  and  HOCl  (v. 
Geyerfeldt,  A.  154,  247  ;  B.  6,  720 ;  Henry,  B. 
3,  352  ;  7,  414). -3.  Together  with  its  isomeride, 
by  passing  dry  HCl  into  glycerin  (Fauconnier  a. 
Sanson,  Bl.  [-2]  48,  236).  According  to  Markow- 
nikoff (A.  208,  349)  passing  HCl  into  a  mixture 
of  glycerin  and  aqueous  HCl  only  produces 
CH,C1.CH(0H).CH.,C1  (cf.  Tollens,  Z.  1869,174). 

Properties. — Viscid  oil,  si.  sol.  water,  sol. 
alcohol.  Aqueous  NaOH  gives  epichlorliydrin 
(119").    HNO3  gives  a;8-di-chloro-propionicacid. 

Di-chloro-isopropyl  alcohol  C,jII,.Cl.,0  i.e. 
CH.,C1.CH(0H).CH.,C1.  Glycerin  dichlorhydrin. 
Mol.  w.  129.  (176°  i.V.).  S.G.  2  1-383  ;  15  1-3G7 
(Markownikoff,  A.  208,  349).    S.  11  at  19°. 

Formation. — 1.  From  glycerin  and  HCl  (Ber- 
thelot,  A.  92,  302  ;  Hiibner  a.  C.  Miiller,  Z.  [2] 

6,  344  ;  Watt,  B.  5,  257).— 2.  From  glycerin  and 
SjCL  (Carius,  A.  122,  73  ;  Claus,  .4.  168,  42).— 
3.  From  epichlorhydrin  and  fuming  HCl  (Eeboul, 
A.  Suppl.  1,  225). — 4.  Together  with  its  isomer- 
ide, by  the  union  of  HOCl  with  allyl  chloride 
(Henry,  B.  3,  352). 

Bcactions. — 1.  Chromic  acid  mixture  oxidises 
it  to  s-di-chloro-acetone  [43°]  and  chloro-acetic 
acid. — 2.  Sodium  amalgam  converts  it  into  iso- 
propyl  alcohol  (Buff,  A.  Suppl.  5,  250).— 3.  So- 
dium  added  to  its  ethereal  solution  forms  allyl 
alcohol  (H.  a.  M. ;  Tornoe,  B.  21,  1282).— 4. 
Alcoholic  (4  p.c.)  NH3  (2  [  mols.)  forms  amorphous 
'chlorhydrinimide'  CinPL^NjCUOj.  Weaker  alco- 
holic NH3  (1  p.c.)  forms  hydrochlorides  of  '  di- 
amido-hydrin  '  C3H,„N„0,  and  of  '  glycidamine  ' 
CaHjNO  (Claus,  A.  168,'29  ;  B.  8,  244).— 5.  Anil- 
ine forms  C,H,.ONPh.— 6.  Solid  NaOH  gives 
epichlorhydrin  CaH.ClO.-  7.  Br  at  100°  gives  di- 
chloro-di-bromo-acetone  CBrjCl.CO.CHjCl  and 
chloro-tri-bromo-acetone  (Grimaux  a.  Adam,  Bl. 
[2]  32,  18).— 8.  P.,05  acts  vigorously,  forming  di- 
chloro-propylene. 

Formyl  derivative 
CH,C1.CH(0CH0).CH,C1.      (c.  152°)  at  22  mm. 
Formed  by  heating  the  alcohol  with  nitro- 
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methane  at  220°  (Pfungst,  J.  pr.  [2]  34,  28). 

The  nitro-methane  may  i^erhaps  first  form 
hydroxylamine  and  formic  acid  :  GH.jNO.j  +  H^O 
=  CH.^O.^  +  NHjO  ;  but  no  hydroxylamine  could 
be  found. 

Acetyl  derivative  OH.,CLCH(OAc).CH,Cl. 
(204")  (B.  a.  L.;  T.)  ;  (195°)  (H.) ;  (c.  142^  at 
25  mm.)  (P.).    S.G.  ii  1-283  (T.)  ;  2  1-274  (H.). 

Formation. — 1.  From  glycerin  and  AcCl. — 
2.  By  passing  HCl  at  100°  into  a  mixture  of 
glycerin  and  HOx\c  (Berthelot  a.  De  Luca, -4.C/i. 
[31  52,  459).— 2.  From  CH.,C1.CH(0H).CH,>C1  and 
AcCl  (Henry,  B.  4,  704)'.— 3.  From  epichlor- 
hydrin  and  AcCl  (Truchot,  A.  138,297).— 4.  From 
the  formyl  derivative  and  AgOAc  (Pfungst,  J.  pr. 
[2]  34,  28). 

Biityryl  derivative 
(CH,C1),CH.0.C0.C,H,.  (227^).  S.G.n  1-191  (T.). 

Is  oval  e  r  i/l  de  r  i  v  a.  t  i  v  e 
(CH„C1).,.CH.0'.C0.C,H„.  (24.5°)  at  737  mm.  S.G. 
ii  1-149  (Truchot,  A.  138,  297). 

Benzoyl  derivative  (CH.Cl).,CH.OBz. 
(222^)  at  40  mm.  S.G.  2  1-441.  From'epichlor- 
hydrln  and  BzCl  at  180°  (T.).  Also  from  the 
formyl  derivative  and  BzCl  (P.). 

Tri-chloro-isopropyl  alcohol 
CC1,.GH(0H).C4I,.  [49°].  (150°-1G0°).  Fi-ora 
chloral  by  successive  treatment  v?ith  ZnMe.,  and 
•water  (Garzarolli-Thurnlackh,4.210,77).  Small 
deliquescent  needles  (from  ether).  May  be  sub- 
limed.   Smells  like  camphor. 

TRI-CHLORO-PKOPYLAMINE  C,HiGl.,.NH,. 
Formed  by  the  action  of  Sn  and  HGl  on  dinitro- 
allylene-dichloride  G;,H,CL,(NO,),  (Pinner,  .4. 179, 
55).    Oil ;  may  be  distilled. 

;8-CHL0R0-a-PR0PYL-CINNAMIC  ACID 
C„H-,.CG1:G(C,H;).G0,H.  [121°].  From  its  ether, 
which  is  formed  by  treating  propyl-benzo vl-acetic 
ether  with  PCI3  (W.  H.  Perkin,  jun.,  C.  J.  49, 
163).  Triclinic  prisms;  a:/):c  =  -797:1: -740  ; 
a  =  122°  33' ;  j8  =  106° 21' ;  7  =  09 °  25'  (Haushofer). 
May  be  sublimed.  V.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  benzene, 
chlorotovm,  and  HOAc;  m.  sol.  ligroin. 

E  t  h  y  I  e  t  li  c  r  KtA'.    (248°)  at  300  mm.  Oil. 

3-CHLORO-PROPYLENE  GH,:GH.CH,G1  v. 

AlLYL  CULOItlDH. 

oi-Chloro-propylene  CHGhGH.CH.,.  Propeiujl 
chloride.  (36°).  Formed,  together  with  some  of 
the  following  isomeride,  by  treating  propylene 
chloride  with  alcoholic  KOH  (Gahours,  G.  B.  31, 
291).  Obtained  by  heating  propylidene  chloride 
CH,.CH,.GHC1,,  with  alcoholic  KOH  (Reboul, 
A.  Ch.  [5]  14,  462).  Formed  also  by  heating  the 
neutral  solution  of  the  alkaline  salts  of  the 
liipiid  a/3-di-chloro-butyric  acid  (Wislicenus,  B. 
20,  1010).  Liipiid.  Br  at  15°  forms  G,H,GlBr., 
(177°).  Alcoholic  KOH  gives  allylene.  HBr 
gives  GH  ,.GH  ..CHGlBr  (110°)  and  a  small  quan- 
tity of  GH,.CHBr.CH..Gl  (121°). 

.4«o-w-chloro-propylene  GHChGH.CHj.  (33°). 
Formed  by  heating  the  neutral  solution  of  the 
alkaline  salts  of  a;8-di-chloro-butyric  acid  [63°] 
(Wislicenus,  B.  20,  1010). 

a-Chloro-propylene  CH.:GG1.CH;.  (23°)  (0.; 
L.);  (-25-5°)  (V.).  S.G.2->j307  (F.) ;  2-931  (0.). 
V.D.  2-83  (calc.  2-65).  The  chief  product  of  the 
action  of  alcoholic  KOH  on  propylene  chloride. 
Formed  also  by  treating  GH,.GG1,^.GH,,  (from 
acetone  and  PCI.)  with  alcoholic  KOH,  with 
NH3,  or  with  AgOAc. 

Reactio)is.    1.  H.,SO,  followed  by  water  gives 
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acetone  (Oppenheim,  C.  R.  65,  354;  A.  Suppl. 

6.  357).— 2.  Water  at  160°  also  forms  acetone.— 
3.  Br  gives  GH.,Br.CGlBr.GH,  (c.  173°)  (Friedel, 
A.  Ch.  [4]  16,  343).- 4.  Alcoholic  KOH  at  1'20° 
gives  allylene  (Friedel,  C.  R.  59,  294).— 5.  HI  at 
100°  gives  CH,,.CC1I.0H,.— 6.  01  in  sunshine 
forms  CH.G1.CC1.,.CH,,  (1-27°).  In  the  dark  01  forms 
CH,:GCl.ClLGl.-7.  HBr  gives  CH3.CBrGi.GH3 
(93°). — 8.  HCIO  gives  chloro-acetone  (Linne- 
mann,  A.  138,  122). 

a0-Di-chloro-propylene  CH,:CC1.CH,CL  (a)- 
Epidichlor]iydri)i.  (a) -Ghloro-allyl  eldoridc. 
(94°).    S.G.  fl  1-236  ;  25  i-aoi. 

Formation. — 1.  Together  with  the  following, 
by  the  action  of  CI  on  CH...CC1:CH ,  in  the  shade 
(Friedel  a.  Silva,  C.  R.  T6,  957;  74',  806;  75,  81; 
Fittig,  A.  135,  359),  or  of  KOH  or  NEt,  on 
GH..C1.GHC1.GH.G1  (Reboul,  A.  Suppl.  1,  229  ; 
C.  R.  95,  993).— 2.  From  CH,.CC1„.CH„C1  and 
alcoholic  KOH  (F.  a.  S.). 

Reactions.— 1.  Br  forms  C,H,Cl„Br„  (205°).— 

2.  Faming  HGl  at  100°  gives  CH3.CC1,,.CH,C1.— 

3.  H^SO,  followed  by  water  gives  chloro-acetone 
(Henry,  B.  5,  186).— 4.  Alcoholic  KOH  gives 
CH.,:CCl.GH..OEt  (110°).— 5.  ClOH  gives  s-di- 
ohloro-acetone  [42°landCH„Cl.GCl.,.CH..Gl  (164°) 
(Henry,  C.  R.  94,  1428).— 6.  NEt^  at  100°  forms 
CH,,:CCl.CH,NEt.,Cl  (Reboul,  C.  R.  95,  993).— 

7.  Sodium  gives  allylene  and  propylene. — • 

8.  Alcoholic  KGy  followed  by  KOH  gives  tricar- 
ballylic  acid  and  a  little  oxy-crotonic  acid  (Glaus, 
A.  170,  126). 

w/3  -  Di  -  cMoro  -  propylene  CHChCH.GHXl. 
0-EpidichlorJujdriii.  B-CJiloro-allyl  cliloride. 
(106°)  (F.  a.  S.)  ;  (110°  cor.)  (R.).  S.G.  ^£  1-226 
(R.) ;  2  1-250  (F.  a.  S.).    V.D.  3-83. 

Formation. — 1.  Together  with  the  preceding, 
by  the  action  of  solid  KOH  on  CH,G1.CHC1.CH,C1 
(F.  a.  S.). — 2.  In  the  pure  state  by  treating 
CH,C1.GH(0H).GH,,C1  with  P.A  (Hartenstein, 
J.  p)r.  [2]  7,  310).— 3.  A  by-product  in  the  action 
of  PCI,  on  acrolein  (Gcuther,  Z.  1805,  25; 
V.  Romburgh,  Bl.  [2]  36,  549). 

Reactions.— 1.  CI  gives  CH.Cl.CHCl.CHCl,. 
(180°).— 2.  Does  not  unite  with  HGL— 3.  Alco- 
holic KOH  gives  CHChCH.CH.OEt  (123°).— 

4.  Aqueous  KOH  gives  /3-cliloro-allyl  alcohol. — 

5.  Sodium  forms  isoallylene  CH..:C:CH..  (Harten- 
steinj.— 0.  Br  gives  CHClBr.GH'Br.CH.Cl  (212^). 

oia  -  Di  -  cMoro  -  propylene  CH.,.GC1:CHC1. 
Allylene  dichloride.  (75°)  (F.  a.  S.)  ;  (78°)  (P. 
a.  K.). 

Formation.  —  1.  From  CH.,.CG1,.CH,C1  by 
treatment  with  alcoholic  KOH  (Friedel  a.  Silva, 
Bl.  [2]  17,  386;  J.  1872,  322).— 2.  From  tri- 
chloro-butyric  aldehyde  and  aqueous  KOH  (Pin- 
ner a.  Kriimer,  A.  158,  47  ;  179,  44). 

Reactions.— 1.  Br  forms  CHa.CClBr.CHClBr 
(188°).— 2.  Sodium  forms  allylene  CH.,.CICH. 

Di-chloro-propylene  CH,:CH.CHC1,.  Allyl- 
idcnc  chloride.  Acrolein  chloride.  (85°  cor.). 
S.G.  —  1-170.  V.D.  3-83.  Formed,  together 
with  CHChCH.CH.Cl  and  CHChCII.GH.OH,  by 
the  action  of  PCI-  on  acrolein  (Gcuther,  A.  114, 
36 ;  Z.  1865,  25 ;  v.  Romburgh,  BL  [2]  36, 
549). 

Reactions.-l.  Gl  forms  CHXl.CHCl.CHCl, 
(180°).— 2.  KI  or  Cal,  at  100°" gives  C.HjClI 
(162°)  (v.  Romburgh,  R.  T.  C.  1,  233).— 3.  Potas- 
sium ajetate  gives    G3lIj(0Ac),   (c.  130°). — 
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4.  Sodium  has  no  action. — 5.  Alcoholic  KOH 
gives  CH„:CH.CHCl(OEt)  (e.  118°).-6.  NaOEt 
gives  CH„:CH.CH(OEt).,  (Aronstein,  A.  Suppl.  3, 
181).  7.  Cone.  HClAq-at  100°  changes  it  to  the 
isomeric  CH„Cl.CH:CHCl.-8.  NH3  at  100'  forms 
acrolein-ammonia. 

Tri  -  chloro  -  propylene  CH,C1.CC1:CH,,C1. 
(142°).  S.G.  as  1-414.  From  CH,C1.CCL.CH.,C1 
and  alcoholic  KOH  (Pfeffer  a.  Eittig,  A.  135, 
361). 

Tri-chloro-propylene  CHj.CChCCL.  (115°). 

5.  G.  ii  1-387.  From  CHj.CCL.CHCl.'and  alco- 
holic KOH  (Borsche  a.  Fittig,  A.  133,  117).  CI 
forms  solid  CjH.Cl,. 

Tri-chloro-propylene  C3H3CI3.  (139").  From 
the  crude  product  of  the  chlorination  of  alde- 
hyde (tri-chloro-butyric  aldehyde)  and  aqueous 
NaOH  (Pinner,  B.  5,  207).  Alcoholic  KOH  con- 
verts it  into  C3H„C1.,. 

Tetra-cMoro-pro'pylene  C3H2C14.  (165°).  From 
C,H.,CL  (derived  from  acetone)  and  alcoholic 
KOH  (B.  a.  F., 

CHLORO-PUOPYLENE  GLYCOL  v.  Gltceein 
chlorJii/Jriii. 

CHLORO-PEOPYLIDENE  CHLORIDE  v.  Tei- 

CHLOnO-PKOPANE. 

CHLORO-DI-ISOPROPYL-KETONE 

C3H,.C0.C3H,C1.  (142°).  Prepared  by  passing 
CI  into  di-iso-propyl-ketone  at  0°  (Barbaglia  a. 
Gucci,  B.  13,  1570  ;  G.  11,  92).  Liquid. 

Di-chloro-di-isopropyl-ketone  CuH,2Cl,:C0. 
(176°).  Prepared  by  passing  chlorine  into  di- 
isoprojjyl-ketone  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
(B.  a.  G.).  Colourless  liquid.  Turpentine-like 
odour. 

Tri-cHoro-di-isopropyl-ketone  C„H,,C1.,:C0. 
(about  229°).  Prepared  by  piassing  01  into  boil- 
ing di-isopropyl-ketone  (B.  a.  G.).  Liquid  with 
pungent  turpentine-like  odour. 

CHLORO-lSOPROPiL  NITRATE 
CH3.CH(N03).CH3CI.     (158°).     S.G.   1-  1-28. 
From  chloro-isopropyl  alcohol  HNO3,  and  H.SOj 
(Henry,  A.  Ch.  [4]  27,  263). 

a/8-Di-chloro-propyl  nitrate 
CH„C1.CHC1.CH.,N03.  (180°).  S.G.  1  1-3.  From 
CH.Cl.CHCl.CH.OH  and  HNO3  (Henry,  B.  7, 
409). 

Di-cMoro-isopropyl  nitrate  (CH.,C1).,CH.N03. 
(180°-190°).  S.G.  1-405.  Formed  from 
CH„C1.CH(0H).CH,C1,  HN03,andH.,S0^  (Henry, 
^.  i55, 107). 

(Py.  3) -CHLORO- (B.  3)-IS0PR0PYL  QTJINOL- 
/CH:CH 

INE   C^H3(C3H,)^       I     Chloro -cumoqidnol- 
\  N:CC1 

ine.  Formed  by  heating  isopropyl-carbostyril 
with  PCI5  (Widmann,  B.  19,  265).  Yellowish 
oil.  Heavier  than  water.  V.  sol.  alcohol,  ether, 
benzene,  &c.,  nearly  insol.  water.  Sparingly 
volatile  with  steam.  Weak  base.— B',HXl,PtClj : 
[138°]  ;  yellow  monoclinic  prisms. 

CHLORO-PYRENE  v.  Pybene. 

CHLORO  -  PYRIDINE        C,H,C1N  i.e. 

N<CH;CH>CH-    (148°).    V.D.  67  (obs.). 

Formation. — 1.  By  heating  potassium  pyrrol 
with  chloroform  in  presence  of  ether ;  the  resi- 
due after  evaporation  of  the  ether  is  boiled  with 
dilute  HCl  to  resiuify  the  unaltered  piyrrol,  and 
after  making  alkaline  with  KOH,  the  chloro- 
pyridine  is  distilled  over  with  steam  (Ciamician 


a.  Dennstedt,  G.  11,  224,  300 ;  B.  14,  1153).— 
2.  By  the  action  of  CCI4,  chloral,  or  tri-chloro- 
acetic  ether  on  pyrrol-potassium  (Ciamician  a. 
Dennstedt,  B.  15,  1179). — 3.  From  oxy-pyridine 
and  PCI3  (Lieben  a.  Haitinger,  M.  6,  315). 

Properties. — Pungent  alkaline  liquid  ;  m. 
sol.  water. 

Reactions. — 1.  HI  at  145°  gives  iodo-pyrid- 
ine ;  at  200°  it  forms  pyridine  (L.  a.  H.)— 2.  Br 
and  I  form  additive  compounds. — 3.  Sodium 
amalgam  forms  chloro-piperidine  C^HjoClN. 

Salts.  —  B'HCl :  deliquescent  crystals. — 
B'.,H„PtCl^aq :  monoclinic  needles;  a:b:c  = 
1-197:1:1-172;  ;3  =  109°  48'  (C.  a.  D.) ;  a:b:c  = 
1-04:1:1-25  ;  0  =  72°  42'  (L.  a.  H.).  Converted  by 
heat  into  B'„PtClj. 

Hexahydride  C^HuClN.  Chloropiperidiyie. 
From  chloro -pyridene  by  reduction  with  sodium 
amalgam  or  with  Zn  and  HCl. — B'^H^PtCl^aq  : 
monoclinic  needles;  a:6:c  =  1-209:1:1-094 ;  0  = 
113°  35'. 

Di-chloro-pyridine  C^HaCl^N.  [67°].  Formed 
by  heating  barium  pyridine-di-sulphonate  with 
PCI5  (Koenigs  a.  Geigy,  B.  17,  1833).  Volatile 
with  steam.  Glistening  plates.  V.  sol.  alcohol, 
si.  sol.  water.  HgCL,  added  to  the  aqueous  or 
alcoholic  solution  precipitates  a  double  salt 
which  forms  long  fine  needles  [183°].  — 
B'.,HXl,PtCl,  2aq  :  fine  yellow  needles. 

"  Di-chloro-pyridine  C^H.Cl  .N.  [72°].  Formed, 
together  with  other  products,  by  the  action  of 
dry  chlorine  upon  di'y  pyridine.  Slender  white 
needles ;  sol.  pyridine  and  alcohol,  insol.  water. 
Has  an  agreeable  aromatic  odour  (Keiser,  Am. 
8,  308). 

Tri-chloro-pyriaineC^H.CljN.  [50°].  Formed, 
together  with  di-chloro-pyridine  [67°]  by  heating 
bai'ium  pyridine-di-sulphonate  with  PCI5 
(Koenigs  a.  Geigy,  B.  17,  1832).  Volatile  with 
steam.  Long  flat  needles.  Sol.  alcohol,  nearly 
insol.  water. 

Xri-chloro-pyridine  (?)  C.HXLiN.  [65°]. 
Formed,  along  with  chloro-oxy-pyridine  car- 
boxylic  acid  (g.  v.)  by  treating  nicotinic  acid  with 
PCI5,  and  warming  the  product  with  H.,SO^ 
(80  p.c.)  (Seyflerth,  J.  pr.  [2]  34,  261).  Long 
needles  (by  sublimation) ;  v.  si.  sol.  water,  sol. 
alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene. 

CHLORO-PYRIDINE-CARBOXYLIC  ACID 
C,H^CmO,  i.e.  C.HaClN.CO^H.  Chloropicolinic 
acid.  [180°].  From  picolinic  acid  by  treatment 
with  PCL,  the  resulting  chloro-picolines,  in- 
cluding C3H,ClNCCl3,  being  warmed  with  B.,^0^ 
(80  p.c.)  (Seyfferth,  J.pr.  [2]  34,  249). 

Properties. — Dendritic  needles  or  prisms,  si. 
sol.  cold  water  ;  extracted  by  ether  from  aqueous 
solution. 

Salts. — CaA'„  aq. 

Reaction. — I.  HI  reduces  it  to  picolinic  acid ; 
in  presence  of  phosphorus,  picoline  is  also  formed. 

Chloro-pyridine  earboxylic  acid 
C-H3NC1.C0,,H.    [168°].    Chloro-picoUnic  acid. 
From  di-chloro-pyridine  earboxylic  acid,  HOAc, 
and  HI  at  150°  (Ost,  J.  pr.  [2]  27,  284).  Needles 
or  prisms  (containing  aq). — BaA'2  2aq. 

Chloro-pyridine-carboxylic  acid 
^CC1.CH:CH 
C^HaNCLCO^H  i.e.  /       .  Chloro- 

\  CH:C(CO,H) 
nicotinic  acid.  [199°].  Formed  by  the  action  of 
PCI5   on  oxy-pyridine-carboxylic   acid  [303°] 
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(Pechmann  a.  Welsh,  B.  17,  2392;  C.  J.  47, 
145).  Sublimable.  Glistening  plates.  Sol.  water, 
alcohol,  ether,  and  acetic  acid,  si.  sol.  benzene. 
By  tin  and  HCl  it  is  reduced  to  nicotinic  acid. 

Di-chloro-pyridine  carboxylic  acid 
C,H,NC1,.C0,H.  Di-cldoro-nkotinicacid.  [138°]. 
One  of  the  products  of  the  action  of  warm  H^SO., 
(80  p.c.)  on  the  oily  product  got  from  nicotinic 
acid  and  PCI,  (Seyfferth,  J.  pr.  [2]  34,  202). 
Chniips  of  needles  (from  water). 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.  [50°]. 

Di-chloro-pyridine  carboxylic  acid 
C,H,,C1,,N.C0,H.  Di-cldoro-pLcoUiiic  acid.  [180°]. 

Preparation. — The  rai.x.ture  of  penta-  and 
iiexa-cliloro-picolines  obtained  by  boiling  (10  g.) 
comenamio  acid  with  (20  g.)  dilute  (80  p.c.) 
H.,SO,,  for  an  hour  contains  dichloro-,  dichloroxy-, 
and  chloroxy-picolinic  acids.  The  first  acid  is 
extracted  by  cliloroform,  the  other  two  are  sepa- 
rated by  means  of  tlioir  lime  salts,  the  calcic 
chloroxy-picolinate  being  the  more  soluble  (Ost, 
J.pr.  [2]  27,  281).  Properties. — Slender  needles, 
(containing  aq) ;  si.  sol.  cold  water,  v.  sol.  hot 
water  and  chloroform.  Gives  no  odour  with 
Fe^Cl,;.  Eeduced  by  HI  in  glacial  acetic  acid  to 
picolinic  acid. 

Salts. — NaA'.  Trapezoidal  plates. — KA'. 
Triangular  and  trapezoidal  plates,  often  twins. 

Tctra-hi/dride  C,H,C1N.C0,,H.  [c.  268']. 
From  the  above  by  tin  and  HCl.  Laminas  (from 
water).— B'HCl. 

Di-chloro-pyridine-earboxylic  acid 

C,H,,N(Cl)o(CO,H)  i.e.  N^cOl  CH^^'*^*^--^ 
[210°].    Formed  by  heating  citrazinic  acid  witli 
PCI,  (Behrmann  a.   Hofmann,  B.  17,  2694). 
Colourless  plates.    Sol.  alcohol,  v.  e.  sol.  ether, 
si.  sol.  water. — A'Ag:  colourless  needles. 

TETRA-CHLOEO-PYRIMIDINE  C,N.,C1,  i.e. 
CC1=CC1-CC1 

I  !|     .     [68°].    Formed  by  heating 

N  =  CC1-  N 

alloxan  (1  pt.)  with  PCI,  (6  pts.)  and  POOL, 
(5  pts.)  for  8  hrs.  at  120  =-130°.  Colourless 
pearly  plates,  of  camphor-like  smell.  Volatile 
with  steam  (Ciamician  a.  Magnaghi,  G.  16,  173 ; 
B.  18,  3415). 

TELUA-CHLORO-PYROCATECHIN 
C„C1,(0H),  [1:2:3:4:5:6].  [174  ].  Obtained  by 
passing  chlorine  into  a  hot,  strong  solution  of 
pyrocatechin  in  acetic  acid.  Colourless  needles 
or  thick  plates.  On  oxidation  it  gives  tetra- 
chloro-o-quinone  C„C1,0,,  (Zincke,  B.  20,  1779). 

PER-CHLORO-PYROCOLL  C,„N,0,C1,,.  [above 
320  ^].  Formed,  together  with  the  tetra-ohloride, 
by  heating  pyrocoU  (1  g.)  with  POL  (12  g.)  at 
220°  for  6  hrs.  (Ciamician  a.  Danesi,  G.  12,  31). 
Scales.  Insol.  cold  HOAc.  Changed  by  long 
boiling  into  tri-chloro-pyrrol  carboxylic  acid. 

T etra-chlorido  C|„N„0._,C1,|,.  Formed  as 
above  (C.  a.  D.).  Pearly  triclinic  pirisms  (from 
HOAc).    SI.  sol.  cold  HOAc. 

Octo-chloride  C,„N,0X1,,-  [147°].  From 
per-chloro-pyrocoll  and  PCI,  at  250°.  Sublimes 
a  little  above  100°.  Smells  like  camphor.  By 
reduction  with  zinc-dust  and  acetic  acid  it  yields 
tetra-chloro-pj'rrol.  Heated  with  water  at  about 
130°  it  decomposes  into  (a)-di-chloro-acrylic  acid 
[86°],  NH„  CO,,  and  HCl.  By  boiling  with  di- 
lute acetic  acid  it  is  resolved  into  di-chloro- 


maleimide,  CO,  and  HCl  (Ciamician  a.  Silber, 
G.  13,  320;  i3.  16,  2389). 

TRI  -  C  HLORO  -  PYRO  GALLOL  C,C1,(0H) ,. 
Tri-cliloro-piirogallic  acid.  [e.  185°]  (H.  a.  S.). 
A  mixture  of  pyrogallol  (5  g.)  and  acetic  acid 
(12-5  c.c.  of  60  15. c.)  is  kept  cool  and  dry  chlorine 
is  passed  in.  In  half-an-hour  tri-chloro-pyro- 
gallol  crystallises  out  (Webster,  C.  J.  45,  205). 

Properties. — Fine  needles  (containing  3aq). 
Piesembicstri-bromo-pyrogallol,  notably  in  giving 
a  deep  blue  colour  when  baryta  is  added  to  its 
ethereal  solution.  When  anhydrous  it  melts 
about  177°  (W.) ;  when  hydrated  it  melts  at  115° 
(W.)  or  75'  (H.  a.  S.).  Sol.  water,  but  slowly 
decomijosod  by  it.  Sol.  acetic  acid,  benzene, 
chloroform,  CS,,  and  CCl,.  V.  sol.  alcohol  and 
ether.    Pieduces  ammoniacal  AgNOj  to  a  mirror. 

Reactions. — 1.  Sodium  sulphite  gives  a  fugi- 
tive red  colour. — 2.  Cone.  HNO^  decomposes  it. 
3.  Treated  with  chloroform  saturated  with  chlor- 
ine, it  turns  wine-red,  then  cft'ervesces  and  be- 
comes yellow.  On  evaporation,  crystals  of  '  leu- 
cogallol,'  C,„H,C1,,0|,  2aii  (Stenhouse  a.  Groves, 
C.  J.  28,  704),  separate.  Hence  pyrogallol 
added  to  chloroform  saturated  with  chlorine  is 
converted  into  '  leucogallol,'  the  intermediate 
tri-chlorinated  body  being  found  to  very  small 
extent. 

Salts.  —  Ba,(C„Cl30,).,  Gaq  (Hantzsch  a. 
Schniter,  B.  20,  2033).— Cu,(C,,Cl,03)  ' Gaq. 

Acetyl  derivative.  C„C13(6Ac)3.  [122°]. 
Needles. 

jSy-DI-CHLORO-PYSOMUCIC  ACID  C,H,C1,0;, 
[169°].  Obtained  by  the  action  of  cone,  alcoholic 
KOH  upon  pyromucio  -  ether  -  tctra  -  chloride 
(formed  by  combination  with  chlorine  in  the 
cold)  (Denaro,  G.  16,  333  ;  Hill  a.  Jackson,  B. 
20,  252).  Felted  needles.  Sol.  hot  water,  v.  sol. 
alcohol  and  ether,  m.  sol.  boiling  benzene  or 
chloroform,  si.  sol.  cold  benzene  or  chloroform. 
Warmed  with  excess  of  bromine-water  it  is  con- 
verted into  mucochloric  acid  with  evolution  of 
CO...  By  boiling  with  dilute  HNO,,  (1:2)  it  yields 
mucochloric  acid  and  di-ohloro-maleic  acid. 

Salts.—  A'.,Ba  3aq  :  fine  needles,  si.  sol.  cold 
water. — A',Ca  4aq :  long  needles,  si.  sol.  cold 
water. — A'K :  rather  sparingly  soluble  small 
prisms. — A'Ag  :  fine  needles. 

Ethyl  etiicr  A'Et :  [64°],  slender  needles. 

Amide  C.HCLO.CO.NH, :  [176°],  felted 
needles. 

CHLORO-PYROTARTARIC  ACIDS. 

Ita  -  chloro  -  pyrotartaric  acid  C,H;C10,. 
[140°-145  ].  (c.  230°).  From  itaconic  acid  and 
cone.  HCl  at  130  (Swarts,  Z.  1866,  721).  In  a 
current  of  dry  air  at  150=  it  forms  an  anhydride. 
Boiling  water  or  alkalis  form  paraconic  acid, 
C  H,.Op  which  rapidly  changes  to  itamalic  acid, 
C'.H^O,. 

Diethyl  ether  Et,A".  (251°). 

Citra  -  chloro  -  pyrotartaric  acid  C  ,H,C10j. 
[129°].  From  citraconic  anhydride  and  cold 
fuming  HCl.  Formed  also  by  the  union  of  mesa- 
conic  acid  with  HCl  (Fittig,  A.  188,  51). 
Tables.  Boiling  water  splits  it  up  into  HCl  and 
mesaconic  acid.  Boiling  alkalis  form  meth- 
acrylic  acid. 

Ita-di-cliloro-pyrotartaric  acid  C,H,.Cl.,Oj. 
(S.). 

Citra-di-cliloro-pyrotartaric  acid  C,H,ri.,0|. 
I  From  citraconic  acid  and  C!  (Swarts,  J.  1873, 

K  2 
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582 Bull.  Acad.  Roy.  Belg.  [2]  33,  No.  1).  On 
distillation  it  gives  HCl  and  citraconic  anhydride. 
Boiling  water  converts  it  into  cliloro-citramalic 
acid  CjHjClOj.  The  Na  salt  when  boiled  in 
aqueous  solution  gives  chloro-methacrylic  acid. 

TETRA-CHLORO-PYREOL  C^CliNH.  [110°]. 
(261°)  at  754  mm. 

Formation. — 1.  Together  with  di-chloro- 
malei'c  acid  and  NHj,  by  treating  pyrrol  with 
NaOCl.  —  2.  By  reduction  of  per  -  chloro- 
pyroeoll-octo-chloride  with  zinc-dust  and  acetic 
acid. — 3.  By  heating  di-chloro-maleimide  with 
PCI5  at  160°.— 4.  By  reducing  with  zinc-dust 
and  HCl  the  per-chloride  CjCl;N  which  is  ob- 
tained by  heating  di-chloro-maleimide  with  PCI5 
at  200°  (Ciamician  a.  Silber,  B.  16,  2390 ;  17, 
554,1743;  G.  14,  356).  Very  vSlatile.  Long 
silky  plates.  V.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether,  si.  sol.  j 
water.  Dissolves  in  alkalis.  The  ammoniacal  | 
solution  gives  a  white  pp.  with  AgNOj.  It  dis- 
solves in  strong  H^SOj  with  an  intense  reddish- 
brown  colour  ;  on  adding  a  few  drops  of  water 
this  changes  to  violet,  and  by  further  addition 
of  water  gives  a  green  pp.  which  dissolves  in 
KOH  with  an  intense  orange  colour. 

(n)  -  TKI  -  CHLORO  -  PYRROL  -  C ARBOXYLIC 
ACID  C,C1.,H.,N02  i.e.  C,HC1.,N.C0.,H. 

Prepared  by  heating  per-chloro-pyrocoU  with 
caustic  potash. 

C,„Cl,NjO,  +  2K0H  =  2C^Cl3HNC02K 
(Ciamician  a.  Danesi,  O.  12,  34).  Long  silky 
needles  (containing  aq).  V.  sol.  alcohol  and 
ether,  si.  sol.  water ;  its  solutions  give  with  lead 
acetate  a  white  pp.,  and  with  ferric  chloride  an 
intense  red  colouration.  It  decomposes  with 
violence  at  150°.  BaA'jaq:  scales,  m.  sol.  al- 
cohol, si.  sol.  water. 

TRI-CHLORO-PYRUVIC  ACID  Hydrate 
CCl3.C(OH)2.CO,,H.  Tri-chloro-isoghjceric  acid. 
[102°].  Prepared  by  saponification  of  tri-chloro- 
acetyl  cyanide  with  HCl  (Claisen  a.  Antweiler, 

B.  13,  1937).  Formed  also,  together  with  tri- 
carballylic  acid,  by  treating  gallic  acid,  salicylic 
acid,  or  phenol  with  HCl  and  KCIO.,  (Schreder, 
A.  177,  282).  Colourless  prisms.  V.  sol.  water, 
alcohol,  ether,  acetic  acid,  and  acetone  ;  m.  sol. 
CjH„  and  CS, ;  insol.  petroleum  ether.  Eeduces 
Fehling's  solution  and  ammoniacal  AgNOj. 
Warmed  with  an  alkali  it  readily  splits  up  into 
chloroform  and  an  oxalate. — A"Ba :  small  soluble 
prisms. — NaA'a;aq  (Hofferichter,  J.  pr.  [2]  20, 
198). 

Amide  CClj.C(0H)j.C0NH2.  [127°].  Pre- 
pared by  the  action  of  cold  aqueous  HCl  on  tri- 
chloro-acetyl  cyanide.  Colourless  crystals.  Sol. 
water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  acetone  ;  si.  sol. 
CS,,  C„H„,  and  CHCI3.  On  heating  it  loses  H,,0 
and  is  converted  into  a  compound  of  the  formula 

C.  jCLjO.jHjN,  which  forms  small  plates  or  needles 
of  melting-point  [218°],  which  are  sublimable 
and  sol.  ether,  si.  sol.  water. 

Niirile  v.  Tbi-chloro-acettl  cyanide. 
a-CHLORO-PYRUVIC  ALDEHYDE 
CH,,.C0.CC10. 

Oxim     CH3.C0.CC1(N0H)  :    v.  Chlobo- 

ISONITROSO-ACETONE. 

CHLORO-QUARTENYLIC  ACID  v.  Chloko- 

CEOTONIC  ACID. 

DI-CHLORO-QUINALDINE    v.  Di-chloro- 

{Py.  3)-METHYL-QUIN0LINE. 


(B.  1)-CHL0R0-QUIN0LINE    CaH.ClN  i.e. 
CH:CC1.C.CH:CH 

I  II  I 

CH:CH.C.N  =  CH 
[32°].  (268°).  Formed  together  with  the  (B.  3) -iso- 
meride  by  heating  (rt-chloro-aniKne  with  glycerin, 
nitrobenzene,  and  H^SO^  (La  Coste,B.  18,  2940). 
Formed  also  from  the  corresponding  amido- 
quinoline  by  Sandmeyer's  reaction  (Freydl,  ilf. 
8,  583).  Needles  or  thick  glistening  prisms. 
The  bichromate  forms  long  yellow  needles, 
[165°] ;  sol.  hot  water,  si.  sol.  cold. 
{B.  3)-Chloro-quinoline 

CH;CH.C.CH:CH 

I  II  I 

CChCH.C.N  :  CH 
(c.  257°).  Formed,  together  with  the  {B.  1). 
isomeride,  by  heating  iH-chloro-aniline  with 
glycerine,  nitrobenzene,  and  H^SO^.  Liquid ; 
solidifies  in  a  freezing  mixture.  Volatile  with 
steam.  V.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene ; 
nearly  insol.  water.  Is  probably  not  quite  pure 
(La  Coste,  B.  18,  2940). 

Salts.  —  B'HCl  :  colourless  tables. 
B'.,H„CI,PtCl^  2aq  :  orange  silky  needles. 
B'„HlCr.,0, :  [119°]  fine  yellow  silky  needles : 
S."25'. 

Methylo -iodide  B'Mel  :  [232°];  long 
yellow  needles.  On  oxidation  with  KMnO^  it 
gives  the  formyl-derivative  of  chloro-methyl- 
amido-benzoic  acid,  and  chloro-methyl-isatiu 
(La  Coste  a.  Bodewig,  B.  17,  926  ;  18,  428). 

{B.  2)-Chloro-quinoline 

CC1:CH.C.CH:CH 

I       '    II  I 
CH:CH.C.N  :  CH 

(256°).  Prepared  by  heating  p-chloraniline  with 
glycerine,  nitro-benzene,  and  H  ,804 ;  the  yield 
is  100  p.c.  (La  Coste,  B.  15,  560).  Colourless 
liquid. 

Salts. — BHCl :  soluble  colourless  needles. 
(BHCl).,PtCl4  2aq  :  yellow  crystalline  pp. 

Metliylo-iodidc  B'Mel:  soluble  crystalline 
solid. — (BMeCl).,PtCl4 :  orange  crystalline  pp. 

{Py.  3)-Chloro-quinoline  C,,H,NC1.  [38°]. 
(267°).  Formedby  the  actionof  PCl.oncarbostyril 
or  oxy-carbostyril  (Friedliinder  a.  Ostermayer,  B. 
15,  333).  Volatile  with  steam.  Long  needles. 
V.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  benzene  and  ligroin,  nearly 
insol.  water.  On  heating  with  water  to  120°  it 
gives  carbostyril. 

Chloro-quinoline  CgHjClN.  Formed  by  heat- 
ing cynurin  with  PClj  and  POCI3  (Kretschy,  M, 
2,  77).— B'H.i'tCls  2aq. 

{Py.  1,3)  -  Di  -  chloro  -  quinoline,  called  (7), 
/CChCH 

CsHX         I       [67°].    (281°).    Formed  by  the 
\N  :  CCl 

action  of  PCI5  on  (Py.  l,3)  di-oxy-quinoline 
(Friedliinder  a.  Weinberg,  B.  15,  2683)  or  on 
(7)-chloro-carbostyril  (Baeyer  a.  Bloem,  B.  15, 
2150).  Slender  needles  ;  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and 
benzene,  nearly  insol.  water. 

(B.  l:4)-Di-chloro-quinoline 
CH:CC1.C.CH:CH 

I  II        I  .    [93°].    Prepared  by  heating 

CHiCCl.C.N  =  CH 

(3:6:l)-di-chloro-aniline  with  glycerin,  nitro-ben- 
zene, and  H.SO^  (La  Coste,  B.  15,  561).  Volatile 
undecomposed.  Colourless  needles  or  tables.  Sol. 
alcohol  and  ether. 
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(B.  2:4)-Di-chloro-quinoline 
CC1:CH.C.CH;CH 

I  II        I  .    [101°].    Prepared  by  heating 

CH:CC1.C.N  :  CH 

(4:2:l)-di-cliloro-aniline  with  glycerin,  nitro-ben- 
zene,  and  H^SO,,  (La  Coste,  B.  15,  501).  Long 
fine  colourless  needles.    Si.  sol.  alcoli(jl. 

(Py.  2,3)-Di-chloro-quinoliiie   C„H.C1.,N  i.o. 
.CH:GC1 

C,H^<        I    .    [105°].    Weak  base.  Prepared 
\  N:CC1 

by  treating  hydro-carbostyril  with  PCI.,  and  dis- 
tilling the  product  with  steam  ;  the  yield  is  20-30 
p.o.  (Baeyer,  B.  12,  1320).  Insol.  water,  sol.  al- 
cohol, ether,  and  CJl^.  On  reduction  with  HI 
it  gives  quinolinc. 

Tri-chloro-quinoline  CsHiCl^N.  [108°  uncor.]. 
Formed  by  heating  phenyl-malonamic  acid 
(malonanihdic  acid)  CO.,H.CH.,.CO.NHPh  with 
benzene  and  PCl^  (Kiighoimer,  B.  17,  736).  Long 
colourless  needles.  Volatile  with  steam.  Sol. 
alcohol,  benzene,  and  ligroin.  By  heating  with 
an  acetic  acid  solution  of  HI  at  240°  it  is  reduced 
to  quinoline. 

Tri-chloro-quinoline  CgHiCl^N.  [101°].  From 
di-chloro-carbostyril  and  PCI,  (Friedliinder  a. 
Weinberg,  B.  15,  1425).  Slender  needles  (from 
alcohol) ;  slightly  volatile  with  steam. 

Tri-chloro-quinoline  C,H,Cl,N.  [211°]. 
Formed  by  acting  on  the  borate  of  (B.  4)-chloro- 
quinoline  with  bleaching  powder  solution  (Em- 
horn  and  Lauch,  A.  243,  361).  Needles  (from 
acetic  ether). 

{Py.  2)-CHL0R0-IS0QUIN0LINE  C„H,C1N 
,CH:CC1 

1.  e.  C„HX        I    (?).    [45°-48°].    (280°)  at  753 

\CH:N 

mm.  Formed  by  heating  the  di-chloro-deriva- 
tive  [123°]  with  HI  and  P  at  170°.  By  more  pro- 
longed action  at  200°  it  is  completely  di-chlori- 
nated  to  isoquinoline.  Long  colourless  needles. 
Weak  base  (Gabriel,  B.  19,  1655,  2350). 

(Py.  2:4)-Di-chloro-isoquinoline  C„H.C1.,N  i.e. 
/CH:CC1 

C.H,/        I    .    [123°].     (300°).    Formed  by 
\CC1:N 

heating  the  imide  of  phenyl-acetic-o-carbosylic 
/CH.,.CO 

acid  G,H/        I     with  POCI3  (3  pts.)  at  150°- 

\co.  NH 

170°.  Very  long  flat  needles  (from  alcohol).  V. 
sol.  chloroform,  benzene,  ether,  and  hot  alcohol. 
Slowly  volatilises  with  steam.  By  HI  and  P  it 
is  first  reduced  to  the  mono-chloro-derivative 
and  finally  to  isoquinoline  (Gabriel,  B.  19,  1655, 
2355). 

CHLORO-QUINONE  C.H.CIO^.  [57°]. 

Formation. — 1.  By  distilling  cupric  quinate 
(25  g.)  with  NaCl  (OOg.),  MuO.,  (40  g.),  H.SO,, 
(100 g.),  and  water  (170  g.)  (Stadoler,  A.  09,  3'00). 

2.  By  oxidation  of  chloro-hydroquinone  with 
CrO,  (Levy  a.  Schultz,  .4. 210, 144  ;  B.  13, 1428). 

3.  r>y  adding  aqueous  KX-rO,  to  a  slightly  acid 
solution  of  chloro-amido-phenol  sulphate  (Koll- 
rcpp,  A.  234,  14). 

Properties. — Long  yellow  trimetric  needles ; 
ft:i):c  =  •47:1:1-71 ;  v.  sol.  ether,  m.  sol.  alcohol, 
HO.Vc,  and  hot  water.  Turns  the  skin  purple, 
lleduced  by  SO^  to  chloro-hydroquinone. 

Reactions. — 1.  When  mixed  with  m-nitro- 
aniUna  in  benzene  solution,  dark  green  crystals 


of  C„H,C1(0),(NH,.C,H,,.N0,,),  separate.  This 
breaks  up  into  its  constituents  even  onrecrystal- 
lisiug  from  benzene  (Niemeyer,  A.  228,  322). 
2.  p-ToIii idinc  forms,  in  the  same  way,  white 
plates  [90°]  (<<  C,H3C1(0H).,(C,H„N)..?) 

(a)-Di-cliloro-quinone  C^H^CkO.,  [5:2:4:1]. 
[159°]. 

Formation. — 1.  One  of  the  products  of  the 
distillation  of  cupric  quinate  with  MnO.,,  NaCl, 
and  H.SO,  (Stiideler,  A.  69,  300).— 2".  From 
benzene  and  C1,0  (Carius,  A.  143,315).— 3.  Toge- 
ther with  chloro-benzene  and  tri-chloro-pheno- 
malic  acid,  by  dissolving  benzene  (48  g.)  in 
H,SO,  (300g.),  diluting  with  water  (150  g.),  and, 
after  cooling,  adding  more  benzene  (100  g.)  and 
KCIO;,  (150  g.).  The  mixture  is  left  to  itself  for 
a  week  (C). — 4.  By  the  oxidation  of  (a)-di- 
chloro-hydroquinone  with  cone.  HNO3  (Levy  a. 
Schultz,  B.  13,  1428 ;  A.  210,  150).— 5.  By  oxi- 
dation of  di-chloro-^;-phenylene-diamine  [104°] 
with  K,Cr,0,  and  H,SO,  (MOhlau,  B.  19,  2010).— 
6.  By  oxidation  of  ^)-di-chloro-aniline  with 
KoCr„0,  and  H.,S0,,. — 7.  From  quinone  by  two 
alternate  treatments  with  HCl  and  with  Fe.,Cl„ 
(Levy,  B.  18,  2360).— 8.  By  adding  K,Cr0'  to 
a  solution  of  di-chloro-amido-phenol  sulphate 
(Kollrepp,  A.  234,  15). 

Properties.  —  Yellow  monoclinio  crystals  ; 
a:6:c  =  1-15:1:2-21;  0  =  56°  26'  (Griinling)  ;  a:b:o 
=  l-09:l:l-84;  /8  =  89°  11'  (Fock,  Z.  K.  7,40). 
Sol.  ether  and  chloroform,  nearly  insol.  alcohol, 
insol.  water.  Volatile  with  steam.  SO^  reduces 
it  to  di-chloro-hydroquinone  [172°]. 

Reactions. — 1.  Aniline  in  acetic  acid  solu- 
tion, in  presence  of  some  HCl,  forms  blue  plates 
of  the  anilide   C,HCl,A(NPhH)  [5:2:4:1:3] 
[180°],  which  dissolves  in  cone.  H„SO,,  giving  a 
deep-blue  liquid  (Niemeyer,  A.  228,"  332).— 2.  If, 
t  after  warming  with  aniline,  the  hot  solution  is 
j  treated  with  HOAc,  lustrous  brown  plates  of  the 
I  di -anilide  C,CLO,(NPhH),  [290°]  are  formed. 
This  is  the  so-called  '  chloranil-anilide  '  obtained 
from  tetra-chloro-quinone  and  aniline. — 3.  in- 
Nitro-aniline  forms   dark  green  crystals  of 
C„H,CkO,(NHj.C,H.,.NO,)„  [110°]  which  may  be 
crystallised  from  hot  benzene  (Niemeyer,  A. 
228,  322). — 4.  p-Toluidino  forms  a  crystalline 
compound  [115°]  (xC,H..Cl.,0..(C,H„N).,?). 

(;8)-Di-cMoro-quinone  CsHXhOj "  [2:6:1:4]. 
[120°]. 

Formation. — 1.  By  oxidation  of  trichloro- 
phenol  with  HNO3,  or  a  mixture  of  HNO,  and 
H  SO,,  (Faust,  Z.  1807,  727;  Weselsky,  B.  3, 
640;  Levy  a.  Schultz,  B.  13,  1428;  Guareschi 
a.  Daccomo,  B.  18,  1170). — 2.  In  small  quan- 
tity by  treating  di-chloro-nitro-phenol  [125°] 
with  HNO3  and  H,SO,  (Armstrong,  Z.  1871, 
521). — 3.  By  oxidation  of  di-chloro-iJ-phenylcne- 
diamine  with  CrOa  (Levy,  B.  10,  1445).  Yellow 
trimetric  crystals,  fl:6:c  =  ■7127:1:2-027.  V.  sol. 
boiling  alcohol,  v.  si.  sol.  hot  water.  Turns  the 
skin  brown.  Keadily  sublimes.  Volatile  with 
steam.  SO.,  forms  (/3) -di-chloro-hydroquinone 
[158°]. 

Reactions.— 1.  Aniline  (1  mol.)  in  alcoholic 
solution  containing  a  little  HCl,  forms  bluish- 
violet  needles  or  plates  of  the  anilide 
C,HCLO.,(NrhH)  [154°].  This  is  sol.  alcohol 
and  ether,  and  gives  a  violet-blue  solution  in 
cone.  H.,SO.,  (Niemeyer,4.228,  332).— 2.  Excess 
of  aniline  added  to  an  alcoholic  or  acetic  acid 
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solution  forms  C,HC102(NPliH)2  [2:1:4:6:3] 
[262°].  This  forms  lustrous  brown  plates,  si. 
sol.  alcohol  and  benzene,  m.  sol.  hotHOAc  (N.). — 

3.  m-Nitro-aniline  forms  glittering  dark  green 
prisms  of  C,H,Cl,0,(NH..C,H4.NOj)2  [112°]. -4. 
p-Toluidine  forms,  in  the  same  way,  slender 
needles  [73°]  ('<C„H..CL(0H).,C,H3N?). 

Tri-chloro-quinone  C,HC1,0,.  [163°]. 

Formation.  —  1.  By  chlorinating  quinone 
(Woskresensky,  J.  pr.  18,  419). — 2.  By  boiling 
quinic  acid  with  MnO.,  and  HCl  (Stiideler,  A.  69, 
318). — 3.  Together  with  tetrachloroquinone,  by 
treating  phenol  with  KCIO,  and  aqueous  HCl 
(Graebe,  A.  146,  9  ;  Stenhouse,  C.  J.  21,  141).— 

4.  From  benzene  and  CrO.jClj  (Carstanjen,  B.  2, 
633). — 6.  By  dropping  sodium  hypobromite  solu- 
tion slowly  into  a  solution  of  the  hydro -chloride 
of  tri-chloro-p-amido-phenol ;  the  pp.  is  re- 
crystallised  from  alcohol  (M.  Andresen,  J.  pr. 
[2]  28,  422). — 6.  From  jp-amido-phenol  {q.  v.) 
and  bleaching  powder  (Schmitt  a.  Andresen, 
J.  pr.  [2]  23,  436). 

Properties. — Yellow  prisms.  May  readily  be 
sublimed.  Does  not  colour  the  skin.  Insol. 
water,  sol.  hot  alcohol,  v.  sol.  ether.  Dilute 
aqueous  KOH  dissolves  it,  forming  di-ehloro-di- 
oxy-quinone  (chloranilio  acid). 

Bcactions. — 1.  With  alcoholic  solution  of 
aniline  it  gives  glittering  plates  of  di-chloro- 
quinone  -  di  -  anilide  :  2C,HCl302  +  3PhNH„  = 
C„(NPhH),ClA  +  C,HCl3(0H),  -i-  PhNH,HCl. 
This  substance  crystallises  from  benzene  in 
tablets  which  have  a  bluish  lustre  (M.  Andresen, 
J.  pr.  [2]  28,  423).— 2.  Aniline  (1  mol.)  forms 
lustrous  leaflets  of  C„HC10,(NPhH),,.  This  forms 
a  blue  solution  in  cone.  H„S04  (Schultz,  B.  10, 
1792;  A.  210,  180).— 3.  Aniline  treated  with 
excess  of  the  quinone  forms  blue  plates  of 
C,Cl30,(NPhH)  (Niemeyer,  A.  228,  332).-4.  m- 
Nitro-a7iiline  forms  lustrous  dark-green  prisms 
of  C,HC1,0.,{NH„.C,H.,.N0.,).  [108°]  (N.).— 5. 
PCI5  at  190°  gives  C„C1„.— 6.  AcCl  gives  the  di- 
acetyl  derivative  of  tetra-chloro-hydroquinone. — 
7.  Boiling  cone,  aqueous  HCl  forms  tetra- 
chloro-hydroquinone. 

Tetra-chloroquinone  C^Cl^O,. 

Formation. — 1.  By  the  action  of  a  mixture 
of  KClO.j  and  HCl  on  quinone,  aniline,  phenol, 
tri-chloro-phenol,  di-nitro-phenol,  tri-nitro- 
phenol,  salicin,  salicylic  acid,  isatin,  quinic 
acid,  tyrosine,  7»-amido-benzoic  acid,  &c.  (Hof- 
mann,  A.  52,  55  ;  Hesse,  A.  114,  303  ;  Staedeler, 
il. 69,326;  116,99;  Stenhouse,4.78,4;  A.Suppl. 
6, 209  ;  Erlenmeyer,  J.  1861, 404 ;  N.  Jahr. Pharm. 
xvi.  292).-  2.  By  passing  chlorine  into  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  chloro-isatin  (Erdmann,  A.  48, 
309).—  3.  From  penta-chloro-phenol  and  fuming 
HNO,  (Merz  a.  Weith,  B.  5,  460).— 4.  Prepared 
by  oxidation  of  tetrachlorohydroquinone  (Levy  a. 
Schultz,  B.  13,  1429).— 5.  By  heating  trichloro- 
quinone  (5  g.)  for  12  hours  with  fuming  HCl 
(100  c.c).  The  product  is  oxidised  by  strong 
HNO3  andrecrystallised  from  alcohol  (Andresen, 
J.pr.'[2]  28,  425).— 6.  From  s-tetra-chloro  benz- 
ene [137°]  and  fuming  HNO3  (Beilstein  a.  Kur- 
batoff,  A.  192,  236).— 7.  From  phenol  and  chlo- 
ride of  iodine  (Stenhouse,  C.  J.  28,  6). — 8.  From 
di-chloro-di-oxy-quinone  and  PCI5. 

Properties. — Pale  yellow  lustrous  scales. 
Monoclinio;  a:6:c  =  l-52:l:3-00;  jS  =  73°56' (Fork, 
Z.  K.  7,  40).    When  heated  gently  it  sublimes 


without  melting.  Insol.  water,  v.  si.  sol.  cold 
alcohol,  m.  sol.  ether.  Not  attacked  by  HNO3, 
by  HCl,  or  by  boiling  cone.  H^SO^.  SO,reduces 
it  to  tetra-chloro-hydroquinone.  IBoiling  HCl  or 
HBr  also  reduce  it  to  the  same  body. 

Reactions. — l.Conc.  aqueous  KHSOjforms  'po- 
tassium thiochronate  '  C^(0H)0.,(S0jK)(S03K)... 
Dilute  KHSO3  gives  C,CL(bH),(S03K),.— 
2.  Aqueous  KOH  forms  a  purple  solution  con- 
taining C,C1.,(0K)„0„.— 3.  AcCl  at  170°  gives  CI 
and  C6Cl.,(0Ac),  (Graebe,  A.  146,  12).-4.  PCI, 
at  180°  gives  C^Cl,..—  6.  Aqueous  NH3  gives 
C,C1.,(NH.,)(0H)0,  (Erdmann,  J.  pr.  22,  287; 
Laurent,  A.  Ch.  '[3]  3,  493).— 6.  Alcohohc  NH3 
forms  CeCl2(NH2).^0.^. — 7.  An  alcoholic  solution 
of  aniline  reacts  thus :  Cfilfi^  +  4NPhH2 
=  C,Cl.,(NPhH),0,  +  2NPhH,,HCl  (Andresen, 
J.pr.  [2]  28,  426).— 8.  m-Nitro-aniline  forms 
almost  black  crystals  of  C^CljO,(NH„.C,H,.OH)2 
(Niemeyer,  A.  228,  322). — 9.  A  hot  aqueous  so- 
lution of  NaNO.,  converts  it  into  nitranilic  acid 
(Nef,  B.  20,  2027).— 10.  By  warming  an  acetic 
acid  solution  of  j5-amido-xylenol  (4  pts.)  with 
chloranil  (1  pt.)  there  is  formed  a  colouring 
matter  C24H25N2O3.  Sol.  alcohol,  ether,  benz- 
ene, and  acetone,  insol.  water.  Dissolves  in 
alkalis  with  a  blue  colour,  in  cone.  H^SO^  with 
a  greenish-blue.  -By  CrO.,  it  is  oxidised  to  p- 
xyloquinone  (Sutkowski,  B.  20,  980). 

Tetra-cUoro-o-quinone  C.Cl^O.,  [1:2:3:4:5:0]. 
[132°].  Obtained  by  oxidation  of  tetra-chloro- 
pyrocatechin  with  HNO3,  or  directly  by  passing 
chlorine  into  a  hot  acetic  acid  solution  of  pyro- 
catechin  until  it  assumes  a  deep  reddish-yellow 
colour.  Dark-red  crystals.  V.  sol.  acetic  acid 
(Zincke,  B.  20,  1779). 

p-DI-CHLOEO-QUINONE-DI  -  CAEBOXYLIC- 
ETHYL-ETHER  C„CL0,(C02Et),  [1:4:2:5:3:6]. 
[195°].  Formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine 
upon  quinone-di-hydro-di-carboxylic  ether  (di- 
oxy-terephthalic  ether)  or  upon  succinyl-suc- 
cinic  ether,  suspended  in  alcohol.  Greenish- 
yellow  needles.  Sol.  acetic  acid  and  chloroform, 
si.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  The  CI  atoms  are  ex- 
tremely mobile  :  thus  by  very  dilute  NaOH  it  is 
dissolved  with  formation  of  di-oxy-quinone-di- 
carboxylic  ether ;  by  NH3  or  amines  it  is  readily 
converted  into  di-amido-quinone-di-carboxylic 
ether  or  its  alkyl-derivatives.  It  is  reduced  by 
zinc-dust  and  acetic  acid  to  the  colourless  di- 
chloro-hydroquinone-di-carboxylic  ether  (di- 
chloro-di-oxy-terephthalic  ether,  q.v.)  (Hantzsch 
a.  Zeckendorf,  B.  20,  1310). 

Dihydride  C„H.,0oCl.,(C02Et),.  The  colour- 
less di-chloro-di-oxy-terephthalic  ether  becomes 
intense  greenish-yellow  when  melted,  changing 
to  the  tautomeric  dihydride  of  tetra-chloro-qui- 
none  di-carboxylic  ether.  The  colourless  body 
dissolves  in  benzene,  chloroform,  and  cone. 
SOjH^  with  an  intense  greenish-yellow  colour, 
whereas  the  solution  in  alcohol  is  colourless ; 
the  formation  of  an  alcoholate  (with  2H0Et) 
appears  in  the  latter  case  to  hinder  the  tauto- 
meric change.  This  alcoholate  can  be  dissociated 
by  adding  benzene  to  the  colourless  alcoholic 
solution  when  it  turns  yellow  (Hantzsch  a. 
Herrmann,  -B.  21,  1757). 

CHLORO-QUINONE-CHLORIMIDE 
/NCI  ^  ^ 

C.HjCK  I      12  f1.    Formed  by  adding  bleach- 
\0  L 
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ing  powder  to  a  solution  of  the  hydro-chloride 
of  cliloro-|)-amido-phenol  at  0°  (Kollrepp,  A. 
'2:il,  IG).  Yellow  needles  (from  alcohol  or 
HOAc). 

Di-chloro  quinone-chlorimide 


amido-phcnol  hydrochloride  by  treatment  in  the 
cold  with  bleaching  powder  (Kollrepp,  A.  234, 
1!)).  Yellow  needles  ;  sol.  alcohol ;  decomposes 
at  170°. 

Di-chloro-quinone  di-chlorimide 

.NCI 

C,;H|!(  I      .    Prepared  by  the  action  of  chloride 

\nci 

of  lime  on  an  acid  solution  of  p-phenylene-di- 
amine  (Krause,  B.  12,  47).  White  needles.  Insol. 
cold  water,  sol.  hot  water,  alcoliol  ether,  C^IL^  &o. 
Neutral  body.  On  reduction  it  gives  j5-phenyl- 
ene-diamine.  By  boiling  with  HCl  it  gives 
tetrachlorophenyleno  diamine.  Bromine  in 
acetic  acid  solution  converts  it  into  di-chloro-di- 
bromo-quinone. 

Tri-chloro-quinone  chlorimide 

C„HCl3<^,ci>  •  [118°]. 

Preparation. — By  stirring  a  slightly  acid 
solution  of  tri-ehloro-p-amido-phenol  (j.  v.)  with 
a  solution  of  bleaching  powder  (Schmitt  a.  An- 
dresen,  J.  pr.  [2J  23,  4a8  ;  28,  427). 

Properties. — Long  yellowisli  needles,  with 
rough  ends.  V.  sol.  hot  alcohol,  ether  and  benz- 
ene, less  sol.  cold  water.  When  melted  it  forms 
a  light-brown  liquid,  which  boils  at  185°  with 
decomijosition. 

Reactions. — 1.  Aniline  (3  equivalents)  forms 
di-chloro-quinone  dianilide  : 

C,Cl,H<°(,j>  +  3PhNH,  +  H,0 

=  C,Cl,(NPhH),<Q>  -f  PhNH„HCl  +  NH.Cl. 

But  when  excess  of  aniline  (.5  mols.)  is  added  to 
saturated  alcoholic  sokition  of  the  chloro-imide 
at  60°  a  violent  reaction  occurs,  and  the  crystals 
which  ultimately  separate  contain  another  body 
also.  This  is  di-phenyl-di-amido-cliloro-qiiinone- 

cliloro-phcnyl-imidc,  C,CI(NPhH),H<^-'^Q^>  , 

[195°].  It  forms  long  elastic  needlcs(from  alcohol). 
It  is  sol.  ether,  benzene,  glacial  acetic  acid  and 
CS,^.  (a)  Nitrous  acid  passed  into  its  alcoliolic 
solution  produces  an  unstable  nitroso-derivative. 
(6)  It  is  not  affected  by  boiling  aqueous  potash, 
but  is  converted  by  alcoholic  potash  into  glitter- 
ing red  needles  of  C,,Cl(NPhH),H(ONa)(NPhNa). 
But  this  compound  is  so  unstable  that  alcohol 
reconverts  it  into  the  original  body  with  simul- 
taneous formation  of  NaOEt.  (c)  Fuming  HCl 
mixed  with  alcohol  reacts  thus  : 

C,Cl(NPhH),H<^Q^>  + 11,0  +  HCl 

=  GeCl(NPhH),H<^>  +  PhNH,,HGl  (Andre- 
sen,  J.pr.  [2]  28,  427).— 2.  The  ethyl  derivative 
of  o-amido-phenol  (C„H.|(OEt)NH,.)  acts  upon 
tri-chloro-quinone-chlorimide  in  a  similar  way, 
forming  di-cthoxy-di-pheuyl-di-chloro-quinone  : 
C,;Cl,(NH.C,H,.OEt)A-  This  body  melts  about 
[200°],  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  glittering 
brown  prisms,  and  is  thrown  down  as  a  grass- 


green  pp.  when  water  is  added  to  its  alcoholic 
solution.  It  is  not  dissolved  by  alkalis,  but 
forms  a  deep-blue  solution  with  H.SO^. — ■ 
3.  Di-methijl-aniline  in  warm  alcoholic  solution 

acts  thus  :  G,C1,H<  I     -)- 2PhNMe.,  = 

\nci 

C„Cl3H<  I  +C,H,NMe„HGl.  Tri- 

\N.C,H,.NMe, 
chloro-quinone-di-methyl-amido-phenyl-imide  is 
almost  insoluble  in  water.  It  crystallises  from 
alcohol  in  golden-green  needles  which  have  a 
blue  streak  (when  scratched)  and  are  very  tough. 
It  is  V.  sol.  ether,  benzene,  and  chloroform.  It 
is  reduced  by  SO.,  to  di-methyl-amido-phenyl- 
tri  -  chloro  -  phenol",  G,.Cl3H(0H).NH.G,H,NMc,,. 
This  latter  is  insoluble  in  water,  readily  soluble 
in  ether,  benzene  and  chloroform.  Kecrystallised 
from  alcohol,  it  melts  at  [139°],  but  its  alcoholic 
solution  is  readily  oxidised  by  the  air  to  the  pre- 
ceding imide.  Salt. — B'HCl.  The  sulphonic 
acid  of  this  base  C„CI.,(S0J-I)(0H).NH.G,HjNMe2 
is  formed  along  with  the  base  itself  by  the  action 
of  SO.j  on  tri-chloro-quinone-di-methyl-amido- 
phenyl-imide.  It  crystallises  in  pearly  plates 
when  HCl  is  added  to  its  solution  in  NH,.  It 
is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether  and  benz- 
ene. BaClo  added  to  a  solution  of  the  acid  in 
an  alkali  gives  a  pp.  which  may  be  recrystallised 
from  hot  water  (Schmitt  a.  Audresen,  J.  pr.  132, 
42G). — 4.  Aqueous  HCl  acts  upon  tri-chloro- 
quinone-chloro-imide  as  follows  : 

G.Gl^H^Q*^^^.  +  H.O  -t-  2HC1 

=  G,AH<Q>-hNH,Cl-i-Gl,.    HBr  acts  simi- 
larly (Andresen, /.^w.  [2]  28,  435). 
Di-chloro-quinone-di-chlorimitle 
.NCI 

C,jH„Gl.,<;  I       [5:2:4:1].    [135°].     Formed  by 

\nci 

treatment  of  a  dilute  HCl  solution  of  di-chloro- 
p-phenylene  diamine  [104°]  with  chloride  of  lime 
(Mohlau,  B.  I'j,  2011).  Colourless  prisms  (from 
ether).  Sublimable. 

CHLOKO-RESORCIN  C,H,G1(0H).,.  [89°]. 
(256^). 

Preparation. — Sulphuryl  chloride  (1-^  pts.)  is 
added  gradually  to  a  solution  of  resorcin  (1  pt.) 
in  dry  ether  (3  pts.).  C,H,(OH)., -h  SO ,C1., 
=  HCl  +  SO,  +  C,H,G1(0H),. 

Properties. —  Sol.  water,  alcohol,  ether,  benz- 
ene, and  CS,.  Crystallises  witli  dithculty.  Its 
aqueous  solutio  i  is  feebly  acid  to  litmus.  Am- 
monia turns  its  aqueous  solution  first  yellow, 
then  green;  acids  decolourise  this  liquid.  Fe^Clg 
gives  a  bluish-violet  colour.  Ammoniacal  silver 
solution  is  reduced  on  boiling  (G.  Keinhard, 
J.pr.  125,  322).  Bromine  gives  chloro-di-bromo- 
resorcin  [rp  v.). 

Benzoyl  derivative  Ci.H^C^OBz)^. 
[98°].  Hexagonal  crystals  (from  alcohol).  In- 
sol. water. 

Di-methyl  ether  C,H,Cl(0Me)2.  [118°]. 
From  di-methyl  resorcin   in  HOAc  and   CI  ■ 
(Honig,  B.  11,   1039).     Long  needles  (from 
alcohol).    Insol.  cold  HOAc,  v.  sol.  ether. 

Di-chloro-resorcin  C^H,C1.,(0H),.  [77°]. 
(249°).  Formed  by  stirring,  and  finally  melting, 
a  mixture  of  sulphuryl  chloride  [2\  pts.)  with 
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resorcin  (1  pt.).  Purified  by  sublimation.  The 
yield  is  80  p.c.  (G.  Eeinhard,  J.pr.  [2]  17,  328). 

Properties, — V.  sol.  water,  alcohol,  ether, 
benzene,  and  CS„.  Aqueous  solutions  are  feebly 
acid  to  litmus,  reduce  boiling  ammoniacal  silver 
nitrate,  and  give  a  bluish-red  colour  -withFe^Clj. 

Reactions. — 1.  With  bromine-water  it  gives 
di-chloro-bromo-resorcin  {q.  v.). — 2.'With  CISO^H 
it  forms  a  crystalline  insoluble  powder 
C,„HjCl  ,S.,Og,  probably  the  anhydride  of  di-chloro- 
resorcin  sulphonic  acid  (C,HC1,.(S0,H)0H).,0. 

Benzoyl  derivativeCnCUO^z).  [127°]. 

Di-m ethyl  ether  C,H.CL(bMe),.  From 
di-methyl-resorcin  in  HO  Ac  byCl(H6nig,  .B.  11, 
1039).    Oil ;  decomposed  at  140°. 

Sulphonic  acid  C6H01,(0H),S0,H.  A 
white  powder,  sol.  water  and  alcohol.  Formed 
by  dissolving  its  anhydride  (see  above)  in  ICCO;,, 
acidifying,  evaporating,  and  extracting  with 
alcohol.    Salt. — BaA'j. 

Tri-chloro-resorcin  C6HCl3(0H),.  [83°]  and 
[73°]. 

Preparations. — 1.  By  digesting  resorcin  with 
sulphuryl  chloride  (6  pts.)  for  3  hours  at  100°. 
Crystallised  from  water.  The  yield  is  30  p.c— 
2.  Kesorcin  (20  g.)  dissolved  in  water  (80  g.)  is 
kept  cool  and  treated  with  chlorine  gas  until  the 
red  colour,  which  first  appears,  is  nearly  gone. 
The  liquid  is  heated  to  70°,  filtered  from  resin 
and  allowed  to  deposit  crystals. — 3.  By  chlori- 
nating a  solution  of  resorcin  (100  g.)  in  HOAc 
(250  g.)  (Benedikt,  M.  4,  224). 

Properties. — Silky  needles,  si.  sol.  cold  water, 
V.  sol.  hot  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  When 
purified  by  sublimation  it  is  yellow  and  melts  at 
[73°].  Its  solutions  resemble  those  of  chloro- 
resorcin  in  behaviour  towards  litmus  and  AgNO^. 
With  Fe„Clg  it  gives  a  wine-red  colour  on 
warming  (Keinhard,  J.pr.  [2]  17,  336).  Oxidised 
by  K3FeCy,  to  G,H.,C1,0,  [60°]  (Stenhouse  a. 
Groves,  B.  13,  1307). 

Benzoyl  derivative  GJlCXXOBz).,.  [133°]. 
Glittering  prisms  (from  alcohol). 

Tri-cMoro-resorciii  C,,HCl3(0H),.  [69°]. 
Formed  by  the  action  of  KHSO3  on  penta-chloro- 
resorcin  (Claassen,  B.  11, 1441).  White  needles, 
v.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and  hot  water.  May  be 
identical  with  the  preceding. 

Tetra-chloro-resorcin.  Di-propyl  ether 
CsCl,(OC^H,),,.  From  di-propyl-resorcin  and  CI 
(Kariof,  B.  13,  1678).  Liquid  ;  decomposed  at 
100°.    Sol.  alcohol  and  HOAc  ;  si.  sol.  water. 

Penta-chloro-resorcin  CbC1j(0H)(0C1)  or 
C„Cl3(Cl,,)0(0H).  [92-5°].  Formed  by  adding 
alternately  in  small  portions  KCIO3  (5  pts.)  and 
a  solution  of  resorcin  (2  pts.)  in  HCl  (8  pts.)  to 
cooled  HCl  (40  pts.  of  S.G.  1-17)  (Stenhouse,  Pr. 
20,  78).  Plates  or  flat  prisms  (from  CS.,).  V. 
sol.  CSj,  and  benzene,  v.  e.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 
Changes  in  the  air  into  a  modification  melting 
at  65°  (Liebermann  a.  Dittler,  A.  169,  265). 
Hot  water  effects  the  same  change. 

Reactions. — 1.  Dissolves  in  a  cold  solution  of 
potassium  bisulphite  with  evolution  of  heat  and 
formation  of  tri-chloro-resorcin  [69°]  (Claassen, 
B.  11,  1441).  HI  appears  also  to  form  tri-chloro- 
resorcin  (Stenhouse,  C.  N.  23,  230).— 2.  Unlike 
penta-bromo-resorcin,  it  is  not  affected  by  alde- 
hyde and  formic  acid. 

CHLORO-RETENE  v.  Eetene. 


CHLORO-ROSANIIINE    v.  Di-chloeg-tiU- 

AMIDO-TEI-PHENYL-CAEBINOL. 

CHLOaO-SALICm  V.  SiLiciN. 
CHLORO-SALICYLIC  ACID  v.  Chloko-o-osy- 

BENZOIG  ACID. 

CHLORO-SALICYLOL  v.  Chloko-o-oxy-ben- 

ZOIC  ALDEHYDE. 

CHLORO-SALIGENIN  v.  Chloeo-osy-benzyl 

ALCOHOL. 

PER-CHLORO-SEBACIC  ACID  C,„Cl„H,Oj. 

Per-chloro -butyl  ether C^fil^f^{Cfi\g).,0^. 
[172°].  (200°).  From  butyl  sebacate  and  Ci  in 
sunshine  (Gehring,  G.  B.  104, 1624).  Hexagonal 
prisms. 

Per-chloro-isoamyl  ether 
C,„C1„(C5C1,,)204-  [179°]-  From  isoamyl  seba- 
cate and  CI  in  sunshine  (G.).  Tough  trimetric 
prisms  (by  sublimation) ;  volatile  with  steam. 
Insol.  water,  si.  sol.  alcohol,  v.  sol.  ether,  benz- 
ene, chloroform,  and  ligroin. 

CHIORO-STEARIC  ACID  C„H35C10.,.  From 
stearic  acid  and  CI  at  100°  (Hardwick,  C.  J.  2, 
232). 

CHLORO-STILBENE  v.  Chloeo-di-phenyl- 

ETHYIiENE. 

CHLORO- STRYCHNINE  v.  Strychnine. 
(w)-CHLORO-STYRENE  CeH-.CHiCHCl. 

(196°)  at  716  mm. 

Formation. — 1.  By  distilling  styrene  di- 
chloride  C,5H5.CHC1.CH.,C1  either  alone  or  over 
CaO  (Byth  a.  Hofmaiin,  A.  63,  310).— 2.  By 
heating  C6H5.CH.,.CHC1.,  with  alcohoHc  KOH  at 
120°  (Forrer,  B.  17,  983). 

Properties. — Liquid,  with  pungent  odour. 
Cone,  alcoholic  KOH  followed  by  distillation 
with  water  gives  phenyl-acetic  aldehyde.  KCy 
gives  the  nitrile  of  phenyl-succinic  acid  (Riig- 
heimer,  B.  14,  428). 

(a)-Chloro-styrene  C.H^.CChCH^.  (199°). 
S.G.  S5  1-112. 

Formation. — 1.  By  treating  cinnamic  acid 
with  KOCl  or  with  HCl  and  potassium  chlorate 
(Stenhouse,  A.  55,  1;  57,  79).— 2.  By  heating 
C,H5.CHC1.CH(0H).C0.,H  with  water  at  210° 
(Glaser,  A.  154,  166).— 3.  From  C,H,.CC1.,.CH3 
and  alcohohc  KOH  (Friedel,  C.  R.  67,  1192  ; 
Erlenmeyer,  B.  12,  1609). — 4.  By  neutralising  a 
solution  of  C,H,.CHC1.CHC1.C02H  (Erlenmeyer, 

B.  14,  1867). 

Properties. — Liquid,  with  the  odour  of  hya- 
cinths. Does  not  so  readily  give  up  its  CI  as 
the  preceding.  But  by  heating  with  water 
acetophenone  may  be  formed  (Erlenmeyer,  B. 
14,  323). 

coa-Di-ehloro  styrene  C,H,.CC1:CHC1.  (221°). 
From  C,Hj.CO.CH.,Cl  and  PCI5  (Dyckerhoff,  B. 
10,  120,  533). 

CHLORO-SUBERANE   CARBOXYLIC  ACID 

C.  H|.,C1.C0.,H.  From  the  corresponding  osy- 
acid  and  HCl.  Oil ;  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 
KOH  gives  suberene  earboxylic  acid  G8Hi.,0., 
(Dale  a.  Schorlemmer,  C.  J.  39,  539). 

CHLORO-SUBERIC  ACID  CgH^ClO,.  From 
suberic  acid  and  CI  (Bauer  a.  Groger,  M.  1, 
510  ;  4,  341).    Syrup,  sol.  water,  v.  e.  sol.  ether. 

CHLORO-SUBERONIC  ACID  CsHijClO.,. 
From  oxy-suberic  acid  and  cone.  HCl  at  130° 
(Spiegel,  A.  211,  119).  Oil ;  v.  sol.  alcohol  and 
ether.  Converted  by  sodium  amalgam  into 
suberonic  acid.  Boiling  NaOHAq  forms  G^yfi^. 
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CHLOEO-SUCCINIC  ACID 

C0„H.CH,,.CHC1.C0,H.  [152°].  Prepared  by 
heating  fumaric  acid  with  a  solution  of  HCI  in 
glacial  acetic  acid  (Anscluitz  a.  Bcnnert,  B.  15, 
612).  Crystalline  solid.  Sol.  water  and  acetic 
acid,  si.  sol.  chloroform. 

CHCl.CO 

Anhydride  |         >0.    [11°].    (130°  at 
CH, .  CO 

15  mm.).  Prepared  by  heating  the  acid  with 
acetyl  chloride.  Formed  as  a  by-product,  when 
maleic  anhydride  is  produced  by  heating  fumaric 
acid  with  AcCl  for  8  hrs.  at  110°  (Perldn,  C.  J. 
41,  269).  Crystalline  solid.  Sol.  chloroform. 
On  heating  it  decomposes  into  maleic  anhydride 
and  HCI. 

Di-chloro-suocinic  acid  C2H.jCl„(C02H).,.  Two 
acids  of  this  constitution  are  formed  by  the 
union  of  CI  with  fumaric  and  maleic  acids  re- 
spectively. They  differ  in  melting-point  and 
solubility  (retriclf,  Bl.  [2]  41,  30'.)). 

Tetra-chloro-succinic  acid.  P cr-cliloro- 
cthyl  ether  C.,Cli(C0,CXy.2.  [110°-120=]. 
From  succinic  ether  and  CI  in  sunshine  (Cahours, 
-1.  47,  291).  Small  needles.  Decomposed  by 
solution  in  alcohol,  and  by  alcoholic  KOH,  tri- 
chloro-acetic  acid  being  among  the  products. 
Ammonia  forms  tri-chloro-acetamide  and  other 
products  (cf.  Malaguti,  A.  Oh.  [3]  16,  72). 

CHLORb-SULPHO-ACETIC  ACID 
CHC1(S03H).C0,,H.  From  chloro-acctic  acid  and 
CISO3H.  Formed  also  by  oxidation  of  thio- 
hydantoi'n  by  KCIO.,  and  HCI  (Andreasch,  M.  7, 
1.59).  — BaA"aq  :  S.  2-5  at  17°.— K,A"  l^aq.— 
(NH,,)._,A'' :  needles,  v.  sol.  water. — Ag^A''  ^aq : 
prisms. 

CHLORO-SULPHO-BENZOIC  ACID 

C.H.CISO^  i.e.  C,H,C1(S03H)(C0,H)  [l:3or5:2]. 
From  o-chloro-toluene  sulphonic  acid  by  oxida- 
tion with  chromic  mixture  (Hiibner  a.  Majert, 

B.  6,  792).— IvHA"aq.— BaA"  2aq.— PbA"  2aq. 
Chloro-sulpho-benzoic  acid 

C,  H,C1{S03H)(C0.,H)  [1:3?:5].  From  «j-chloro- 
benzoic  acid  and  SO.,  (Otto,  A.  123,  21G). 
Needles  (containing  a;aq);  v.  sol.  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether.  With  PCl^  it  gives  di-chloro-benzoic 
chloride. — KHIA"  1  ;^aq. — K..A"  3aq . — BaA"  2aq. — 
BaH.A".,  4aq.— CaH.,A".,  3aq.-PbA"  3aq. 

Amide  C,H,C1(S0,'NH,)_(C0NH2)  :  crystals. 

Chloro-sulpli  i-benzoic  acid 
C,H,C1(S0:,H)(C0,H)  [1:2:4].    From  ^J-chloro- 
benzoic  acid  and  fuming  HoSO,  at  130°  (Ciillen, 
A.  191,  29;  B.  9,  758,  1248).    Long  needles 
(from  water).    SI.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

Salts. — NaHA"  2aq. — Ag,A"  aq. — BaA"  3aq. 
MgA"  6aq.— ZnA"  4aq.— CuA''  6aq.— PbA"  4a(i. 

Chloride  C„H,C1(S0..C1)C0.,H.  [140°- 
150°].    Needles  (from  ether). 

(a)-CIILORO-TEREBIC  ACID  C-PI„C10,  i.e. 
(CH3).,C.CH(C0..H).CH.,.C0.0  ?  (Frost,  .4.  22G, 
I  I 

363).  [191°].  From  terebic  acid  (1  raol.)  and 
PCI,  (3  mols.)  (Williams,  B.  6,  1097  ;  Eoser,  A. 
220,  265).  The  (;8)-isomeride  is  formed  at  the 
same  time.  V.  sol.  hot  water,  alcohol,  or  ether. 
At  150°  it  begins  to  sublime. 

Reaction. — 1.  Splits  off  HCI,  forming  terebi- 
lenic  acid  C.H.O,  (</.  u.),  when  heated  to  200°,  or 
with  water  at  llO-",  or  by  boiling  with  NaOEt 
(W.  Eoser,  A.  220,  261).— 2.  Boiled  with  water 
and  CaCOj  it  forms  oxy-terebic  acid. — 3.  With 


PCI,  at  130°-.140°  forms  chloro-terebilenio 
acid. 

Salts.  -CaA"  2aq.— AgHA".— PbA"  3aq. 
(fl)-Cliloro-terebic  acid  C,H,,C10,,  i.e. 
(CH3),.C.CBr(C0„H).CH,.C0.0(?)  [168°].  Formed 

by  the  action  of  CI  on  tcraconic  acid  in  presence 
of  water  in  the  cold.  Colourless,  transparent,  tri- 
metric  crystals  ;  a:6:c  =  0-9827:l:0-7137.  Easily 
decomposed  by  boiling  water  into  HCI  and  tere- 
bilic  acid  :  C,H,0,  (Frost,  A.  226,  363). 

CHLORO-TEREBILENIC  ACID  C,H,C10,  i.e. 
Me.,C.C(C0..H):CCl.C0.0  (?)   [200°-203^J.  From 

I  !_ 

chloro-terebic  acid  [191°]  and  PCI.  at  140°  (W. 
Eoser,  A.  220,  265).  Small  prisms.  V.  sol. 
water.  Not  affected  by  boiling  water,  hardly 
even  by  boiling  with  moist  Ag.O. 

S  a  1 1  s.— CaA',  2aq.— AgA'. " 

CHLOEO-TEREPHTHALIC  ACID 
C,H3.C1(C0.,H).,  [1:2:5].  [123"].  Formed  by 
oxidising  C^H,Cl(C,fi,),  with  bichromate  mix- 
ture and  separating  the  two  isomeric  acids 
formed  by  boiling  water.  White  crystals ;  insol. 
boiling  aq  ;  sol.  ammonia,  reppd.  by  HCI  as  a 
curdy  pp.  resembling  AgCl ;  si.  sol.  warm  alco- 
hol ;  sol.  benzene,  CHCl.,,  CS,  and  ether  ;  sol.  hot 
ligroin.  Sublimes  at  100°.  It  distils  without 
forming  any  anhydride  (Istrati,  A.  Gh.  [6]  G, 
418). 

Chloro-terephthalic  acid  C„H3CI(CO,H)., 
[2:1:4].  [above  300°].  Obtained  by  the  action  of 
cuprous  chloride  upon  the  diazo-  compound  from 
amido-tereijhthalic  acid.  Colourless  crystals. 
V.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether,  si.  sol.  hot  water.— 
Ag.,A" :  white  i)p. 

'Di-methyl  ether  A"Me., :  [60°];  silky 
plates ;  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether,  si.  sol.  water. 

Chloride  CJElfi\{COG\).,:  (c.  300°) ;  crys- 
talline. 

Aviide  C,H,C1(C0NH,,).,:  [above  300°] ;  white 
crystalline  crusts ;  si.  sol.  water  (Ahrens,  B.  19, 
1638). 

Di-cWoro-terephthalic  acid  C,H.,CL(CO„H), 
[5:2:4:1].  From  the  dihydrido  and' dilute  HNO3.' 
Hair-like  needles  ;  does  not  melt  at  300°. 

Methyl  ether  Me.A".  [132°]. 

Dihydride  C,,H,C1.,(C0,H),.  [c.274°].  From 
suecinyl-succiuic  ether  (1  mol.)  and  PCI,  (4  mols.) 
(Levy  a.  Andreocci,  B.  21,  1463).  Scales  (from 
water).  V.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether,  si.  sol.  benz- 
ene, CHCI3,  and  CS...— BaA"  3aq.— CaA"  4aq.— 
NaHA"  3aq.— Ag.,A".— Me.A".  [110°].— Et.A". 
[71°]. 

TRI-CHLORO-DI-THIENYL-ETHANE 

CCl,.CH(C,H3S).,.  [76°].  Obtained  by  adding 
H.,SO,,  to  a  mixture  of  thiophene  and  chloral 
dissolved  in  acetic  acid  (Peter,  B.  17,  1341). 
Colourless  tables.  V.  sol.  ether,  petroleum- 
ether,  CSo,  and  hot  alcohol,  si.  sol.  cold  alcohol. 
Heated  with  isatin  and  H„SO.,  it  gives  a  violet- 
red  colour. 

DI-CHLORO-DI-THIENYL-ETHYLENE 
CC1.,:C(C,H3S).,.  Formed  by  boihng  tri-chloro- 
di-thienyl-ethanc  with  alcoholic  KOH,  or,  better, 
KCN  (Peter,  B.  17,  1343).  Colourless  oil.  Vola- 
tile with  steam.  With  isatin  and  H.,SO.,  it  gives 
a  violct-blue  colour. 

CHLORO-THIENYL  METHYL  KETONE 
C,SH,C1.C0.CH.,.    Chloro-acctothienone.  [52°]. 
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Formed  by  the  action  of  acetyl  chloride  upon 
ehloro-thiophene  in  presence  of  AL^Cl^.  Large 
colourless  tables  (from  alcohol  or  ether).  Very 
volatile  with  steam.  By  alkaline  KMnOj  it  is 
oxidised  to  chloro-thiophene-carboxylic  acid 
[140°]. 

Phenyl -hydrae  id  e 
C,SH,Cl.C(N„HPh).CH3 :  [108^;  yellow  tables ; 
sol.  hot  alcohol  (Gattermann  a.  Eomer,  B.  19, 
693). 

Isomeride  :  Thienyl  chloeo-methyl  ketone. 

CHLORO-THIO-ACETIC  ACID  CH.Cl.CS.OH. 

Ethyl  ether  A'Et.  (167°).  Prepared  by 
heating  chloro-acetic  ether  with  P.iS^  at  140° 
(Meyer,  B.  14,  1508).  Liquid. 

Di-chloro-thio-acetic  acid  CHC1.,.CS.0H. 

Ethyl  ether  A'Et.  (178°).  "Prepared  by 
heating  di-chloro-acetic  ether  with  P.,S5  at  180° 
(Meyer,  B.  14,  1507).  Oil. 

p-CHLORO-DI-THIO-BENZOIC  ACID 
C„H^C1.CS,H.    From  C.H^Cl.CCla  and  alcoholic 
potassium  sulphide  (Engelhardt  a.  Latschinoff, 
Z.  1868,  459).— HgA'.^:  greenish-golden  laminaa 
(from  alcohol). — PbA'.. :  brick-red  pp. 

CHLORO-THIO-CAJIBONYL  CHLORIDE  v. 
THio-CABBONYL  CHLORIDE,  vol.  1.  p.  695.  See  also 
Pee-chloko-meihyl  mebcaptan. 

CHLORO - THIO - CARBONYL  SULPHUR- 
CHLORIDE  CSCl.SCl.  (140°  in  vacuo).  Oil. 
Formed  by  heating  CSCl,  with  sulphur  at  130°- 
150°.  By  chlorine  it  is  converted  into  per- 
chloro-methyl-mercaptan  and  sulphur  chloride, 
as  follows  :  2CSC1.SC1  +  3CL  =  2CCI3.SCI  +  S,C1,. 
Heated  with  sulphur  at  about  160°  it  yields  CS.> 
and  S,C1.,  (Klason,  B.  20,  2381). 

CHLORO-THIO-FORMIC  ACID  Cl.CO.S.H. 

Amy  I  ether  Cl.CO.S.C^H,,.    (193°).  S.G. 

1-078.    Mb  1-4766. 

Preparation. — By  saturating  amyl  mercaptan 
with  COCl.,,  and,  after  a  few  days,  fractionally 
distilling  the  product  (H.  Schone,  J.  jpr.  [2]  32, 
243). 

Properties. — A  liquid  of  unpleasant  odour, 
between  that  of  amyl  alcohol  and  that  of  mer- 
cai^tan.    It  does  not  fume  in  the  air. 

Reactions. — 1.  Converted  by  NaSMe  into 
CO(SC,H„)(SMe).— 2.  Converted  by  NaOEt 
into  C0(SC3H,,)(0Et).— 3.  Dry  NH,  forms 
C0(SC5H„)(NH.j.— 4.  With  aniline  it  forms 
C0(S.C5H„)NPhH  {v.  Phenyl  thio-caebamic 
acid).  —  5.  It  reacts  with  urea  forming 
NH2.C0.NH.C0.SC,H„  {v.  Thio-allophanic  acid). 
6.  With  phenyl  -  thio  -  urea  it  gives  rise  to 
NPhH.CS.NH.C0.S.C5H,,  (v.  Phenyl-di-tiiio- 
ALLOPHANic  acid). — 7.  With  diphenyl-thio-urea  it 
forms  NPhH.GS.NPh.CO.S.CsH,,  (v.  Di-phenyl- 

Dl-THIO-ALLOPHANIC  ACId). 

Ethyl  ether  Cl.CO.SEt.    (136°).  S.G. 
1-84.    From  COCL,  and  mercaptan  (Salomon, 
J.  pr.  [2]  7,  252).    Oil.    Converted  by  KH^  into 
NH.,.CO.SEt. 

Chloro-thio-formic  acid  Cl.CS.OH. 

Ethyl  ether  Cl.CS.OEt.  (136°).  Formed 
in  small  quantity  by  the  action  of  alcohol  on 
CSCL  (Klason,  B.  20,  2384).  Converted  by  NH3 
into  xanthogenamide  NH.,.CS.OEt. 

Chloro-di-thio-formic  ether  Cl.CS.SEt.  (100°) 
in  vacuo.  S.G.  1-141.  From  CSCl,  and  EtSH. 
Yellow  oil,  smelling  like  garlic  (K.). 

CHLORO-THIOPHENE  C,H,C1S.  (130°). 
Obtained,  together  with  di-chloro-thiophene,  by 


passing  chlorine  into  crude  thiophene  (Weitz,  B. 
17,  794).  Strongly  refractive  colourless  oil. 
Gives  the  indopheuine  reaction. 

Di-chloro-thiopliene  CH^CLS.  (170°).  Ob- 
tained, together  with  the  mono-chloro-thiophene, 
by  passing  chlorine  into  crude  thiophene  (Weitz, 

B.  17,  794).  Heavy  oil.  Gives  the  indophenine 
reaction. 

Tri-chloro-thiophene  C.SHClj.  (206°  uncor.). 
A  by-product  in  the  preparation  of  tetra-chloro- 
thioi5hene  (Rosenberg,  B.  19,  650).  Heavy  oil. 
Gives  the  indopheuine  reaction. 

Tetra-chloro-thiophene  C.Cl^S.  [36°].  (245°). 
Obtained  by  passing  chlorine  into  di-bromo- 
thiophene  (Weitz,  B.  17,  792).  Long  white 
needles. 

CHLORO-THIOPHENE-CARBOXYLIC  ACID 

C.  ,SH,C1(C0,H).  Chloro-thiophenic  acid.  [140°J. 
Formed  by  oxidation  of  chloro-thienyl  methyl 
ketone  with  alkaline  KMnO^.  Colourless  needles 
(from  hot  water).  Sublimes  in  spikes.  SI.  sol. 
water  (Gattermann  a.  Eomer,  B.  19,  694). 

TETRA  -  CHLORO  -  THIOPHENE  TETRA  - 
CHLORIDE  Cfilji.  [215°]. 

Preparation. — Chlorine  is  passed  into  a  solu- 
tion of  iodo-thiophene  in  CHCI3.  The  liquid  is 
shaken  with  aqueous  NaOH,  the  chloroform 
evaporated,  the  residue  extracted  with  alcohol 
and  crystallised  from  chloroform. 

Properties. — Thick  prisms,  resembUng  urea. 
A  pungent,  but  not  unpleasant  odour.  V.  sol. 
chloroform,  ether,  benzene,  CS„,  glacial  acetic 
acid,  and  alcohol  (C.  WiUgerod't, /.j)?-.  [2]  33, 
150). 

TRI  -  CHLORO  -  THIOPHENE  -  SULPHONIC 
ACID  CJSCI3.SO3H.  Formed  by  boihng  the  an- 
hydride with  water  or  alkalis. 

Anhydride  (C^SC1.,.S0J,0.  Formed  by  the 
action  of  pyrosulphuric  acid  upon  tri-chloro- 
thiophene.  White  glistening  crystals.  Sol. 
benzene,  nearly  insol.  water,  alcohol,  and  ether 
(Eosenberg,  B.  19,  651). 

CHLORO  -  THYMOHYDROQUINONE  v. 
Chloeo-hydro-thysioquinone. 

TRI  -  CHLORO  -  THYMOL  C,„H„Cl30  i.e. 
C,Cl3(C.,H,)(CH3)(0H).  [61°].  From  thymol  and 
CI  in  daylight  (Lallemand,  A.  Ch.  [3]  49,  148). 
Lemon-yellow  monoclinic  prisms.  Decomposes 
at  about  180°.  Cone.  H.,S0j  at  100°  converts  it 
into  a  crystalline  body  [45°]  (250°). 

Penta-chloro-thymol  C,„H,,C1.0.  [98°].  From 
thymol  and  CI  in  bright  daylight  (L.).  Hard 
crystals.  At  200°  it  splits  up  into  propylene, 
HCl,  and  tri-chloro-cresol. 

o-CHLORO-THYMOaUINONE  C.HMePrClO, 
[1:4:2:3:6].  Formed  by  oxidation  of  the  corre- 
sponding hydroquinone  with  Fe^Cl,;.  Yellowish 
mobile  oil.  Easily  volatile  with  steam.  V.  sol. 
alcohol  and  ether  (Schniter,  B.  20,  1317). 

m  -  Chloro  -  thymoquinone  C^HMePrClO, 
[1:4:5:3:6].  Formed  from );i-bromo-thymoquinone 
by  treatment  with  chlorine,  the  Br  being  re- 
placed by  CI.    Oil  (Schniter,  B.  20,  1319). 

Di  -  chloro  -  thymoquinone  C„CLMePr<;^^ 

[99°].  The  ethereal  extract  from  the  product  of 
the  action  of  HCl  on  thymo-quinone-chlor- 
imide  {q.  v.)  is  evaporated  and  distiUed  with 
steam.    It  crystallises  in  the  receiver. 

Properties. — Trimetric  tablets  (from  alcohol). 
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Turned  brown  by  light.  Not  reduced  by  S0„ 
(Andresen,  J.pr.  [2]  '23,  170). 

CHLORO  -  THYMO  -  QUINONE     CHLOR  - 

IMIDE  C,HClMerr<^(^j.    An  oil  prepared  by 

adding  a  solution  of  bleaching  powder  to  the 
hydrochloride  of  chloro-amido-thymol,  exactly 
as  described  under  thymo-quinone-chlorimide. 

Reactions. —  Cone.  HCl  acts  upon  it  exactly 
as  it  does  upon  thymo-quinonc-chlor-imide, 
forming  chloro-amido-thymol,  chloro-thymo- 
ijuinone,  and  di-chlorothymoquinone  (g.  v.)  (An- 
dresen, J.p):  131,  187). 

CHLORO-TIGLIC  ACID  C,H,C1.C0,,H.  [09°]. 
(210^).  Formed  by  the  action  of  alcoholic 
KOH  upon  (a)-di-chloro-di-methyl-succinic  acid 
CO,H.CClMe.CClMe.CO,H,  or  by  heating  the 
silver-salt  with  water  (Otto  a.  Eeckurts,  B.  18, 
853).  Formed  also  by  treating  methyl-aceto- 
acctic  ether  with  PCI,  followed  by  water  (Riicker, 
A.  201,  5i  ;  Demargay,  B.  10,  1177).  Glistening 
plates,  or  small  needles.  Sublimable  and  easily 
volatile  with  steam.  V.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether, 
si.  sol.  cold  water.  Decomposed  by  aqueous 
KOH  at  150°  into  CO.,  and  methyl  ethyl  ketone 
(Friedrich,  A.  219,  359).— BaA'.,.— ZnA'„  IJaq.— 
AgA'. 

Ethyl  cther'&ik'.  (174°)  (R.)  ;  (179"')  (D.). 
Oil. 

DI-CHLORO-TOLUCARBOSTYRIL     v.  Di- 

CnLOKO-OXY-METnYL-QDINOLIXE. 

0-CHLOUO-TOLUENS  C.H.Cl  i.e. 
C,H,(C1L,)C1  [1:2].    Mol.  w.'12'g,1.  (154°  uncor.). 

Fonnatioii. —  1.  lu  small  quantity,  together 
with  the  jj-modiiication,  by  chlorinating  toluene 
in  presence  of  iodine  (Hiibner  a.  Majcrt,  B.  G, 
790).— 2.  By  running  a  solution  of  NaNO.^  into  a 
hot  solution  of  o-toluidine,  and  Cu.,Cl.,  in  dilute 
HCl  (Sandmeyer,  B.  17,  2051;  c/."Beilstein  a. 
Kuhlberg,  A.  156,  79).— 3.  By  heating  o-diazo- 
toluene  with  a  large  excess  of  strong  HCl ;  the 
yield  is  40  p.c.  of  the  theoretical  (Gasiorowski  a. 
Wayss,  B.  18,  1939). — 4.  By  decomposing  with 
superheated  steam  the  sulphonic  acid  obtained 
by  acting  on  commercial  mono-chloro-toluene 
with  sulphuric  acid.  The  o-  comijound  is  much 
more  easily  sulphonated  than  tlie  ii-  compound, 
and  the  Ca  and  Na  salts  of  the  resulting  acid  are 
much  less  soluble.  The  separation  is,  however, 
not  a  perfect  one  (Seelig,  A.  237,  151,  155). 

Properties. — Liquid.  Converted  by  oxidation 
into  o-chloro-benzoic  acid  (Wroblewsky,  Z.  [2] 
5,  4G0).  On  nitration  it  gives  a  mixture  of 
C„H,(CH,)C1(N0..)  [1:2:5]  and  [1:2:0]  (Hiinig,  B. 
20,  2417). 

?)j-Chloro-toIuene  CjH,(CH,,)Cl  [1:,3].  (150°). 
From  »i-toluidinc  by  displacement  of  NH.,  by  CI 
through  the  diazo-  reaction.  Formed  also  by 
eliminating  NH.,  from  chloro-^'-toluidine  (Wro- 
blewsky, A.  108",  199).  OxicUsed  by  CrOj  to  m- 
chloro-benzoic  acid. 

p-Chloro-toluene  C„H,(CH,)C1  [1:4].  [6-5°]. 
(100°).  S.V.  131-91  (11.  Schiff,  A.  220,  99). 
S.G.  a  1-080. 

Formation. — 1.  By  chlorinating  toluene  in 
presence  of  iodine.  Mod-,  or  other  carriers 
(Deville,  A.  Ch.  [3]  3,  178  ;  Beilsteiu  a.  Geitner, 
A.  139,  331  ;  Bl.  \2]  1,  251 ;  Aronheim  a.  Dietrich, 
J>'.  8,  1402).— 2.  By  running  a  sohition  of  NaNO., 
into  a  hot  solution  of  ^i-toluidino  and  Cu..Cl.,  in 
dilute  HCl  (Sandmeyer,  B.  17,  2051 ;  cf.  Hiibner 


a.  Majert,  B.  G,  794).— 3.  By  heating  ^-diazo- 
toluene  with  a  large  excess  of  HCl;  the  yield  is 
40  p.c.  of  the  theoretical  (Gasiorowski  a.  Wayss, 
B.  18,  1939). 

Properties. — Liquid.  Not  attacked  by  water 
at  200°,  nor  by  alcoholic  NH.,  at  100°  or  alcoholic 
Na,S,  NaHS,  or  NaOEt  at  150°.  Chromic  mixture 
gives  jj-chloro-benzoio  acid.  On  nitration  it  gives 
(4:2:1)  chloro-nitro-toluene  [38°],  and  (4:3:1) 
chloro-nitro-toluene  [9°]  (Goldschmidt  a.  Honig, 

B.  19,  2438). 

a>-chloro -toluene  v.  Benzyl  ciilokide. 
(0)-Di-chloro-toIuene  C,H.,(CH,)C1..[1:2:4]. 
(197°)  (S.).    S.G.  s^i  1-2460  (L.'  a.  K.)."  From 

C,  H,MeCI(NO.,)[l:2r4]  vid  C,,H:,MeCl(NH._,)  (Lell- 
mann  a.  Klotz,  A.  231,  314).  Formed  also  by 
chlorinating  j'-chloro-toluene  (Seelig,  A.  237, 
107).    Oil.    Gives  di-chloro-benzoic  acid  [158°]. 

Di-chloro-toluene  C,H,(CH3)C1„[1:2:,5].  [5°] 
(194-*  uncor.)  at  745  mm.  S.G.  1-2535.  From 
C„H,,Me(NH,_,)Cl[l:2:5]  by  diazo'-  reaction  (Lell- 
mann  a.  Klotz,  A.  231,  318).  Gives  di-chloro- 
benzoic  acid  [150°]. 

Di-chloro-toluene  C,.H3(CH3)C1.,[1:3:5].  [26°]. 
(195°  uncor.)  at  729  mm.  Prepared  from 
C,H,,Me(NH  ,)Cl.,[l:4:3:5]  by  diazo-  reaction  (Lell- 
mann  a.  Klotz,  A.  231,  323).  Gives  di-chloro- 
benzoic  acid  [182°]. 

(a) -Di-chloro-toluene  C„H,,(CH,)C1.,[1:2:.3]. 
(197°).  Formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on 
toluene  in  presence  of  ferric  chloride  or  other 
carriers  (Seehg,  A.  237,  157).  Yields  a  nitro- 
derivative  [51°]  or  a  dinitro-  derivative  [122°]. 
On  oxidation  with  alkaline  permanganate  it  gives 
di-chloro-benzoic  acid  [100^]. 

Di-cMoro-toluene  C„H,(CH,)C1.,  [1:3:4].  (200° 
uncor.)  at  740  mm.    S.G.  ^5  1-251'2. 

Formation.-l.  From C,HjMeCl(NH.,)  [1:3:4] 
by  diazo-  reaction  (Lellmann  a.  Klotz,  ^.  231, 311). 
2.  A  product  of  the  chlorination  of  toluene  in 
presence  of  carriers  (Beilstein  a.  Geitner,  ^4.  139, 
341  ;  Beilstein  a.  Kuhlberg,  A.  150,  313;  Aron- 
heim a.  Dietrich,  B.  8,  1401  ;  Neuhof,  Z.  [2]  2, 
053  ;  Schultz,  A.  187,  263).— 3.  From  chloro-p- 
cresol  and  PCl^  (Schall  a.  Dralle,  B.  17,  2535). 

Properties.  —  Oil.  Gives  on  oxidation  di- 
chloro-benzoic  acid  [201°]. 

top-Di-chloro-toluene  [4:1]  C^H^C1.CH„C1.  p- 
Chloro-benn/l  chloride.    [29°].    (213°).  " 

Formation. — 1.  By  chlorinating  p-chloro- 
toluene  at  100°  (Neuhof,  A.  146,  320;  Jackson  a. 
Field,  Am.  2,  85  ;  P.  Am.  A.  14,  54  ;  B.  11,  904). 
2.  By  chlorinating  cold  benzyl  chloride  in  pre- 
sence of  iodine  (X.). 

Properties. — Needles  or  prisms  ;  insol.  water, 
sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Powerfully  attacks  the 
mucous  membrane.  Very  volatile.  Oxidation 
gives  ^)-chIoro-benzoic  acid.  Boiling  water  forms 
j;-chIoro-benzyl  alcohol.  Boiling  aqueous  Pb(NO.,)., 
gives  |;-chloro-bonzoic  aldehyde.  Alcoholic  KCy 
forms  jihenyl-acetonitrile. 

ao)  -  Di  -  chloro  -  toluene  v.  Benztlidene 

CHLOEIDE. 

(a)-Tri-chloro-toluene  C,.H.(CH.,)Cl3  [1:2:4:5]. 
[82°].  (230°).  Is  formed,  together  with  the  (/3)- 
derivative,  by  passing  chlorine  into  toluene  in . 
presence  of  Fe.iClg  or  other  carriers  (Limpricht, 
A.  139,  303  ;  Aronheim  a.  Dietrich,  B.  8,  1401  ; 
Schultz,  A.  187,  274  ;  Seelig,  A.  237,  133).  Long 
needles,  sol.  alcohol.  Forms  a  sulphonic  acid, 
which  is  decomposed  by  superheated  steam  at 
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160°.  Chromic  mixture  oxidises  it  to  tri-chloro- 
benzoic  acid  [163°]  (Janasch,  A.  142,  301). 

()3)-Tri-chloro-toluene  C„H,(CH3)G1,  [1:2:3:4]. 
[41°].  (232°).  Is  formed  together  with  the  (a) 
isomeride  by  passing  chlorine  into  toluene  in 
presence  of  re„Cl„  (Seelig,  A.  237,  133).  Forms 
a  sulphonate,  which  is  decomposed  by  super- 
heated steam  at  about  210°.  Gives  tri-chloro- 
benzoic  acid  [129°]. 

a)-ea;o-Tri-chloro-tolueiie  CsH,Cl.,.CH„Cl. 
(240°).  S.G.  1-44.  A  product  of  the  chlorination 
of  toluene  and  of  benzyl  chloride  (Naquet,  A. 
Supul.  2,  248  ;  Kekule,  K.  2,  561).  Formed  also 
by  chlorinating  boiling  di-chloro-toluene  (Beil- 
stein  a.  Kuhlberg,  A.  146,  317).  Liquid.  Alco- 
holic KOAc  gives  C,H3Cl.,.CH.,0Ac. 

a;ao-Tri-chloro-toluene  [2":1]  C,  H^Cl.CHCL. 
o-Chloro-hcnzylidcne  chloride,  (c.  230°).  From 
salicylic  aldehyde  and  PCI5  (Henry,  B.  2,  135  ; 
Z.  [2]  5,  371).  Formed  also,  together  with  the 
following,  by  chlorinating  benzylidene  chloride 
in  jjresence  of  iodine  (B.  a.  K.).  Water  at  170° 
converts  it  into  chloro-benzoic  aldehyde.  Chromic 
mixture  forms  o-chloro-benzoic  acid.  Distillation 
with  dry  oxalic  acid  forms  o-chloro-benzoic  alde- 
hyde (Anschiitz,  A.  226,  19). 

wwij-Tri-cMoro-toluene  [4:1]  C,-H,C1.CHCL. 
p-CJtloro-benzylidene  cliloride.  (234°).  Formed 
as  above  (B.  a.  K.).  Eesembles  the  preceding  in 
its  reactions. 

aoiw-Tri-chloro-toluene  v.  Bs;nzotiiichloeide. 

Tetra-chloro-toluene  C.HCl^.CH,.  [96°]  (L.) ; 
[91°]  (B.  a.  K.).  (276°  cor.).  Among  the  pro- 
ducts of  chlorinating  toluene  in  presence  of  SbClj 
(Limpricht,  A.  139, 327).  Slender  needles  (from 
alcohol). 

Tetra-cMoro-toluene  C,H,C1,.  (280°-290°). 
From  di-chloro-toluene  tetrachloride  and  alco- 
holic KOH  (Pieper,  A.  142,  305). 

Tetra-chloro-toluene  C„H.,Cl3.CH„Cl.  Tri- 
chloro-bcmijl  chloride.  (273°).  S.O'.  ^  1-547. 
From  CgH.,Cl.,.CH3  and  CI  at  high  temperatures 
(Beilstein  a.  kuhlberg,  A.  150,  286). 

Tetra-chloro-toluene  C,H3CL.CHCL  [4:3:1]. 
(a)-Di-chloro-hcnzijlidene  chloride.  (257°).  S.G. 
^  1-518.  From  CI  and  boiling  (4,3,l)-di-chloro- 
toluene  (B.  a.  K.).  Water  at  220°  gives  di-chloro- 
benzoic  aldehyde. 

Tetra-chloro-toluene  C.HsCL.CHCL  [1:3:6]. 
{B)-Di-chloro-bemylidcn^  chlori'da.  (c.  260°) 
Formed  by  passing  chlorine  into  (;8) -di-chloro-to- 
luene heated  at  230°  (Seelig,  A.  237,  167).  Is 
converted  into  dichlorobenzoic  aldehyde  on 
treating  with  cone.  H.,SO,. 

Tetra-chloro-toluene  [2:1]  C^HjCLCCla.  0- 
Chloro-bcmoirichloride.  [30°].  (260°).  From 
o-oxy-benzoic  acid  by  distilling  with  PCI5  (Kolbe 
a.  Lautemann,  A.  115, 195).  Water  at  150°  gives 
o-chloro-benzoic  acid. 

Tetra-cMoro-toluene  [3:1]  CjE^CLCCla.  m- 
Chloro-benzotrichloiicle.  (235°).  From  j!j-su1- 
pho-benzoic  acid  and  PCL  (Carius  a.  Kammerer, 
A.  131,  158). 

Tetra-chloro-toluene  [4:1]  C,HjCl.CCl3.  ^j- 
Chloro-benzotrichloi-idc.  (245°). 

Formation. — 1.  From  benzotrichloride  and 
CI  in  presence  of  carriers  (Beilstein  a.  Kuhlberg, 
A.  146,  317).— 2.  From  benzoyl  chloride  and  PCI5 
(Limpricht,  -4.134,  57). — 3.  From^-oxy-benzide 

C„H/  I    and  PCl^.    The  product  is  freed  from 
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POCI3  by  distillation,  and  the  residue  shaken 
with  dilute  NaOH  (Klepl,  J.  pr.  [2]  28,  204). 

Properties. — Oil.  Converted  by  warm  cone. 
H2SO4  or  by  water  at  200°  into  i^-chloro-benzoic 
acid. 

Penta-chloro-toluene  C.Clj.CH^.  [218°]. 
(301°).  Formed  by  chlorinating  toluene  in  pre- 
sence of  iodine  (B.  a.  K.).  Needles  (from  benzene). 

Penta-chloro-toluene  C^HCl^.CH.Cl.  Tetra- 
chloro-benzyl  chloride  (296°).  S.G.  ^  1-634. 
From  boiling  tetra-chloro-toluene  and  CI  (B.  a. 
K.).  Further  chlorination  gives  C.Cl^  and  CCl^ 
(Beilstein  a.  Kuhlberg,  Z.  [2]  5,  627). 

Penta-chloro-toluene  C^H,CI,.CHC1.,  [2:4:5:1]. 
{aj-Tri-chloiv-bcnzylidene  chloride.  (281°).  S.G. 
2^  1-607.  From  CI  and  boiling  tri-chloro-toluene 
(B.  a.  K.).  Needles  (below  0°).  Water  at  250° 
or  cold  fuming  H^SOj  gives  tri-chloro-benzoic 
aldehyde. 

Penta-chloro-toluene  C^H.Cls.CHCL  [4:8:2:1]. 
{P)-Tri-chloro-benzylidene  chloride.  [84°].  (c. 
280°).  Formed  by  passing  chlorine  through 
boiling  (3) -tri-chloro-toluene  (Seelig,4.237, 146). 
Oil  solidifying  to  a  crystalline  mass.  Sol.  petro- 
leum ether.  Treated  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid 
it  forms  (/3) -tri-chloro-benzoic  aldehyde. 

Penta-chloro-toluene  C.iH^Clo.CCla.  Di- 
chloro-bcnzotrichloride.  (273").  S.G.  1-587. 
From  crude  di-chloro-toluene  and  CI  (B.  a.  K.). 
Water  at  200°  gives  a  mixture  of  di-chloro-ben- 
zoio  acids. 

Hexa-chloro-toluene  CjH.Clg  i.e.  C5CI5.CH..CI. 

Penta-chloro-benzyl  chloride.  [103°].  (326°). 
From  benzyl  chloride  and  CI  in  presence  of 
SbClj.  Formed  also  by  chlorinating  boiling 
penta-chloro-toluene  (B.  a.  K. ;  c/.  Deville,  A. 
a,  304).  Slender  needles;  si.  sol.  alcohol;  v. 
sol.  benzene.  Alcoholic  KOAc  at  200°  gives 
C^Cl^.CK.OH. 

Hexa-chloro-toluene  C.HClj.CHCh.  Tetra- 
chloro-bcnzylidenc  chloride.  (306°).  S.G.  ^ 
1-704.  From  Claud  boiling  tetra-chloro-toluene 
C,HCl4.CH3  (B.  a.K.).  Water  at  280°  gives  tetra- 
chloro-benzoic  aldehyde. 

Hexa-chloro-toluene  C^HClj.CClj.  Tri-chloro- 
benzotrichloride.  [82°].  (308°).  From  CI  and 
boiling  C,.HCl3.CH3  (Beilstein  a.  Kuhlberg,^.  150, 
305).  Slender  needles  (from  alcohol).  Water  at 
260°  gives  tri-chloro-benzoic  acid. 

Hepta-chloro-toluene  C^Cl^.CHCl.,.  Penta- 
chloro-bcnzylidcne  chloride.  [110°].  (334°). 
Formed  by  chlorinating  benzylidene  chloride 
with  the  aid  of  carriers  (B.  a.  K.).  Flat  laminjE 
(from  alcohol).  SI.  sol.  cold  alcohol,  v.  sol.  boil- 
ing alcohol.  Water  at  300°  does  not  act  upon  it. 

Hepta-chloro-toluene  C.HClj.CCla.  [104°]. 
(316°).  From  CI  and  boiling  C.HClj.CHj  (B.  a. 
K.).  Short  needles  (from  alcohol) ;  m.  sol.  hot 
alcohol.  Water  at  270°  gives  tetra-chloro-benzoic 
acid. 

CHLORO  -  TOLUENE  -  AZOXY  -  CHLORO  - 
TOLUENE  V.  AzoxY-  compounds. 

DI-CHLORO-TOLUENE  TETRACHLORIDE 

C-H,Clo  i.e.  C„H3C1,.CH3.  [150°].  From  toluene 
and  CI  (Pieper,  A.  142,  304).  Prisms  (from  CS,). 
Alcoholic  NaOH  at  110°  gives  di-chloro-benzoic 
acid  [203°]  and  tetra-chloro-toluene  (c.  285°). 

|;-CHLORO-TOLUEN E- (/3) -SUL  PHONIC  ACID 
C,H.,MeCl(S03H)  [1:4:2].  From  p-chloro-toluene 
and  H,SO,,  (Vogt  a.  Henninger,  A.  165,  362). 
Also  from  the  corresponding  ^J-toluidine  o-sul- 
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phonic  acid  by  displacement  of  NH„  by  CI 
(Jenssen,  A.  172,  239). 

Salts.— BaAM^aq:  S.  1-9  at  16°.— BaA'.,  aq 
(Hiibner  a.  Majert,"  B.  6,  790).  —  KA'  aq'  — 
CaA'..  6aq. — PbA',.  8aq.— CuA'.,  7aq. 

Amide  C,H,Cl.Me.SO,,NH„  [138°].  From 
C,;H,(NH.,)Me.SO.,NH.,  by  HCl  'and  nitrous  acid 
gas  (Heffter,  A.  221,  209). 

|;-ChIoro-toluene  (a)-sulplionic  acid 
C,,H,MeCl(SO,H)  [1:4:3].    Formed,  together  with 
the  preceding,  by  sulphonathig  ^;-chloro-toluene 
(Vogt a.Henninger,^. C/i.  [-1]  27, 129).  Converted 
by  potash-fusion  into  orcin. 

Salts.  — •  KA'  .Uaq:  laminre.  —  NaA'Saq.  — 
BaA',  2aq :  S.  5-71  at  16-5°  (V.a.  H.).— BaA',  ^aq : 
S.  1-4  at  14-5°  (Hiibner  a.  Majert,  B.  6,  790).— 
BaA'.,aq  (V.  a.  H.).— BaA'„  7aq  (Engelbrecht,  B. 
7,  790).— CdA',,2aq.— PbA'',  6aq.— CuA',  lOaq. 

o-Chloro-toluene  sulphonic  acid 
C„H,McCl{SO.,H)  [l:2:3or.3].  From  o-chloro- 
toluene  and  H,SO.,  (Hiibner  a.  Majert, 0,  790). 
Sodium  amalgam  gives  toluene  jw-sulphonic  acid. 
Oxidation  forms  chloro-sulpho-benzoic  acid. — 
NH.|A'  aq.  —  KA'  r^aq.  —  NaA'  iaq.— BaA',  2aq.— 
CaA'o 2aq.— PbA',  2aq. — CuA',  ',aq. 

Chloro-toluene  sulphonic  acid 
C„H,,MeCl(SO,H)  [1:2:4].    From  the  amide  and 
HCl  at  150°.    Salts .— BaA'.,.— K A'. 

Chloride  C,H,GlMe.SO.,Cl.  Oil 

Amide  C,H,,MeCl.SO.,NH„.  [135^.  From 
C,H,Me(SO.,NH.,).N.,.NH.C,H3Me.SO.,NH2  and 
HCl  (Paysan,  A'.  -221,  212). 

p-Chloro-toluene  w-sulphonic  acid 
[4:1]C,H,C1.CH„.S03H.  Chlorobcmijl  sulplwnic 
acid.  [108°]  (?).  From  C,H,C1.CH,C1  and 
aqueous  K,SO.j  (Bohler,  A.  154,  50 ;  Vogt  a. 
Plenninger,'^!.  Ch.  [4]  27,  129  ;  Jackson  a.  White, 
Am.  2,  159  ;  P.  Am.  A.  14,  312  ;  B.  13,  1217). 
Potash-fusion  gives  ^j-oxy-beiizoic  acid. 

Salts.— KA'(B.;  J.a.W.)-KA'aq(V.a.H.)  : 
sol.  boiling  alcohol. — NaA' :  flat  crystals  (from 
water)  orpearly  scales(from  alcohol). — BaA'.,aq. — 
BaA',  2aq  (J.  a.  W.) :  Needles.— CaA',  2'aq.— 
CaA',  7aq  (.J.  a.  W.) ;  trimetric  crystals. — 
CuA'.,  2aq:  pale  green  needles. — PbA',  aq  (J.  a. 
W.)  :'long  needles.  —  A'PbOHaq.  —  A'^PbsO,: 
NggcIIgs. 

Chloride  C,H,C1.CH,.S0,C1.  [85-5°]:  flat 
crystals,  v.  sol.  ether. 

CHLORO-o-TOLUlC  ACID  C,H,(CH,)C1.C0.,H 
[2:4:1].  [130'].  Formed,  together  with  the  [6:3:1] 
isomeride  [166"],  by  oxidation  of  chloro-o-xylene 
C„H,(CH,),C1  [1:2:4]  with  HNOj  (Kriiger,  B.  18, 

1757)  .  Fine  needles  or  thick  prisms.  By  further 
oxidation  by  means  of  KMnO,  both  acids  yield 
chloro-phthalic  acid  [130°.^134'=].  By  KOH 
fusion  it  is  converted  into  osy-o-toluic  acid 
C,H.,(CH3)(0H)C0,H  [2:4:1]  .—CaA',  3aq. 

Chloro-j)-toluic  acid  C„H3(CH3)C1(C0,H) 
[4:2:1].  [150"].  Formed  by  the  action  of  boiling 
dilute  HNO.,  on  chloro-cymene  (derived  from 
thymol  and  PCLJ.  Slightly  volatile  with  steam. 
(Fileti  a.  Crosa.'ff.  16,  290). 

Chloro-o-toluicacidC„H.,(Cn,,)Cl.CO,H[2:3:l]. 
[154°].  Formed  by  oxidation  of  chloro-o-xylene 
C„H,(CH,,)..C1  [1:2:3]  by  HNO,  (Kriiger,  B.  is, 

1758)  .  Ne'edles.  V.  sol.  alcohol.  By  further 
oxidation  by  means  of  KMnO.,  it  yields  chloro- 
phthalic  acid  [181°]. — A',Ca2aq:  sparingly 
soluble  long  prisms. 


Chloro-o-toluicacidC,;H,,(CH,,)Cl.CO2H[0:3:l]. 
[166°].  Formed,  together  with  the  isomeride 
(2:4:1),  by  oxidation  of  chloro  -  o  -  sylenc 
C,tt,(CH,),Cl  [1:2:4], with  HNO,  (Kruger,  B.  18, 
1757).  Needles.  Sol.  alcohol,  v.  si.  sol.  water. 
By  further  oxidation  by  means  of  KMnO.,  both 
acids  yield  chloro-phthalic  acid  [130°-134°]. 
By  KOH  fusion  it  yields  oxy-o-toluic  acid  [173°]. 
■ — A'„Ca  2aq  :  sparingly  soluble  short  prisms. 

C'hloro-p-toluic  acid  C,Ii,(CH,)CI(CO.H) 
[4:3:1].  [196°].  Formed  by  the  action  of  boiling 
dilute  HNO.j  on  the  chloro-cymene  that  is  ob- 
tained from  carvacrol  and  PCI-  (Fleischer  a. 
Kekule,  73.  6,  1090  ;  v.  Gerichten,  B.  10,  1249  ; 
11,  366).    Lamina\ — CaA',,  3aq. — BaA'.,  4aq. 

Chloro  -  7)1  -  toluic  acid"  C„H3(CH!;)C1  CO.,H 
[3:4:1].  [20.3°]  (V.);  [210°  cor.]  (J.);  [20'4° 
cor.]  (li.  a.  K.). 

Formation. — 1.  By  oxidation  of  chloro-7»- 
xylene  C,H,,(CH.,).,C1  [1:3:4]  with  K„Cr.,0,  and 
H  ,S0,,  (Vollrath,  Bl.  [2]  7,  342 ;  Jacobsen,  B. 
18,  1761).  — 2.  From  C,.H,(CH.5)(N0.,)(C0,H) 
[3:4:1]  by  displacement  of  NO,  by  CI  (Beilstein 
a.  Krousler,  A.  144,  182  ;  Eemsen  a.  Kuhara, 
Am.  3,  431). 

Properties. — Needles  (from  alcohol).  By 
KOH  fusion  it  gives  oxy-ijt-toluic  acid  [173°]. 

Salts. — BaA'.,3aq:  slender  needles  (V.). — 
CaA'.,  3aq. 

Ethjjl  ether  EtA'.  (263°). 

w-Chloro-o-toluic  acid  Amide  [2:1] 
CH.,Cl.C,,Hj.CONH.,.  [c.  180°].  From  the  nitrite 
and  H,SO,  at  90°,  followed  by  water  (Gabriel, 
B.  20,  '2234).  Slender  needles  (from  alcohol). 
Boiling  water  converts  it  into  phthalide.  At 
160'  it  changes  to  oily  'pseudophthalimidine' 
!  C„H,NO. 

!  Nitrite  CH,C1.C„H,.CN.  o-Cyano-hen-yl 
chloride.  [61°].  (252°).  Formed  by  passing 
CI  into  the  boiling  nitrite  of  o-toluic  acid  (Ga- 
briel a.  Otto,  B.  20,  2223).  Monoclinic  crystals; 
a:h:c  =  -778:1:  -294  ;     =  60°  2'.    Sol.  hot  water. 

Di-chloro-toluic  acid  C„H,(CH3)C1,(C0.,H). 
[101°].  From  crude  di-chloro-xylene  (222")  and 
chromic  mixture  (Hollemann,  A.  144,  269). — 
CaA',  9aq.— AgA'. 

Di-oj-chloro-toluic  acid.  Nitrite 
CHC1,.C,,H,.CN.  Cijano-bcmijlidene  chloride. 
(260").  Formed  by  the  action  of  chloi'ine  on  the 
boiling  nitrite  of  o-toluic  acid  (Gabriel  a.  Weise, 
B.  20,  3197).  Fuming  HCl  at  170°  gives 
C„H,(CHO)(CO.,H).  [97°]. 

Tri-u-chloro-o-toluic  acid.  Nitrite 
CC1;,.C„H^.CN.    Ci/ano-bensijl  trichloride.  [95°]. 
(c.  280").    From  boiling  o-toluic  nitrile  and  CI 
(G.  a.  W.).    Jlonoclinic  crystals  (from  alcohol)  ; 
cv.b-.c  =  1-540:1:1-106  ;  /3  =  73"  53'. 

o-CHLORO-o-TOLUIDINE  C,H,(CH,)C1(NH,,) 
[1:2:6].  Formed  by  reduction  of  the  correspond- 
ing nitro-  compound  (the  nitration-product  of  o- 
chloro-toluene).  Liquid. 

Acetyl  derivative  C,H,CI.NHAc:  [136°]; 
white  needles  (Hiinig,  B.  20,  2417) 

.s-Chloro-toluidine  C,  H,(CH,,)C1(NH.,)  [1:3:5]. 
(242")  at  730  nun.  Formed  by  reduction  of  the 
corresponding  nitro-  compound.  Liquid.  Vola- 
tile with  steam.— B'HNOj  :  [198°],  colourless 
needles. 

Acrtijl  derivative  C,H„Cl(NHAc):  [198°]; 
colourless  needles  (Hunig,  B.  20,  2419). 
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OHLORO-TOLUIDINE. 


CMoro-p-toluidine  C,;H3(CH3)C1(NH2)  [1:3:4]. 
[7°].  (219°  unoor.).  Got  by  boiling  its  acetyl 
derivative  witli  HCl.  Elimination  of  NH..  gives 
m-chloro-toluene.— B'HCl.-B'HNOa.  S.  2-59  at 
19°.— B'HjSO,.— B'H.C.O,. 

Acetyl  derivative  C,H3MeCl(NHAc) 
[1:3:4].  [115°].  Formed  by  chlorination  of_p- 
acet-toluide.  Bad  yield  (Lellmann  a.  Klotz,  A. 
231,  309  ;  cf.  Wroblewsky,  A.  168,  196). 

p  -  Chloro  -  0  -  toluidine  C„H3(CH3)C1(NH2) 
[1:4:2].  [22°].  (237' at  722  mm.).  Colourless 
liquid  or  white  crystalline  solid.  Formed  by 
reduction  of  (4:2:l)-chloro-nitro-toluene  [38°]. 

Salts. — B'HCl:  colourless  needles. — 
B',Jl,.Cl2PtCl^  2aq :  fine  yellow  needles. 

'Acetyl  derivative  C,H3(CH,)Cl.NHAc : 
[131°] ;  long  slender  colourless  needles,  v.  sol. 
hot  water,  alcohol  and  ether,  si.  sol.  cold  water 
(Goldschmidt  a.  Honig,  B.  19,  2440  ;  cf.  Engel- 
brecht,  B.  7,  797 ;  and  Beilstein  a.  Kuhlberg, 

A.  158,  336). 

Chloro  -  p  -  toluidine  C6H3(CH3)  (CI)  (NH^) 
[1:2:4].  [26°].  (238°).  Formed  by  reduction 
of  chloro-nitro-toluene  [65°]  (Lellmann,  B.  17, 
635).  Colourless  crystalline  solid.  V.  sol.  all 
solvents  except  water.  By  diazotisation  and 
treatment  with  alcohol  it  yields  o-chloro-toluene. 

Salts. — B'HCl:  broad  colourless  needles. — 
B'^H^SOj :  small  colourless  plates.— B'.,H„PtCl„. 

Acetyl  derivative  C,H.,MeCi(NHAc). 
[105°].  From  C,H3Me(NHAc).N.,.NC5H,„  and 
boiling  HClAq  (Wallach,  A.  235,  254). 

p  -  Chloro  -  m  -  toluidine  C,H,(CH,,)C1(NH.,) 
[1:4:3].  [28°]  (G.  a.  H.);  [30°]  (G.a.  K.).  (230°). 
Formed  by  reduction  of  (4:3:1) -chloro-nitro- 
toluene  [9°].  White  crystalline  solid.  The 
base  and  its  salts  are  extremely  soluble. — 
B'HCl :  colourless  tables. 

Acetyl  derivative  C,H3(CH3)Cl.NHAc: 
[97°] ;  long  silky  needles,  m.  sol.  water  (Gold- 
schmidt a.  Honig,  B.  19,  2442  ;  cf.  Engelbrecht, 

B.  7,  797  ;  and  Gattermann  a.  Kaiser,  B.  18, 
2599). 

Chloro-o-toluidine  C,H3(CH,)C1(NH.,)  [1:5:2]. 
[30°].  (237°  uncor.)  at  730  mm.  From  its 
acetyl  derivative  (L.  a.  K.).  The  same  com- 
pound ([30°],  (241°))  appears  to  be  a  by-product 
in  the  reduction  of  o-nitro-toluene  by  tin  and 
HCl  (Beilstein  a.  Kuhlberg,  A.  156,  81). 

Salt. -B'HCl:  si.  sol.  water. 

Acetyl  derivative  C,H3Me(NHAe)Cl. 
[140°].  Got  by  chlorination  of  acetylated 
o-toluidine  (Lellmann  a.  Klotz,  A.  231,  317). 

o-Chloro-?)i-toluidine  C,H,MeCl(NH.,)  [1:2:5]. 
[83°].  (239°)  at  215  mm.  Obtained  by  reduc- 
tion of  the  corresponding  nitro-  compound  [44°] 
(Goldschmidt  a.  Honig,  B.  19,  2443 ;  20,  199 ; 
Wroblewsky,  A.  168,  200  ;  Henry  a.  Kadziszew- 
sky,  B.  2,  308,  599).  Formed  also  as  a  by- 
product in  the  reduction  of  5;i-nitro-toluene  by 
zinc-dust  and  HCl  (Kock,  B.  20,  1567).  Glisten- 
ing colourless  needles  of  characteristic  odour. 

Salts.  —  B'HCl:  long  slender  needles. — 
B'HNOj:  [164°],  broad  colourless  needles.  S. 
6-01  (W.).— B'jH^SO^. 

Acetyl  derivative  C^H3MeCl(NHAe) : 
[89°] ;  colourless  plates. 

Di  -  chloro  -p  -  toluidine  C,Ho(CH.,)Cl,(NH2) 
[1:3:5:4].  [60°].  Needles  (from  dilute  alcohol). 
V.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Weak  base.  May  be 
sublimed. 


Acetyl  derivative  C6H.,Me(NHAc)Cl2 
[1:4:3:5].  [201°].  From  C,H3Me(NHAc)Cl  [1:4:3] 
by  chlorination  (Lellmann  a.  Klotz,  A.  231,  322). 
White  needles  (from  alcohol).  V.  sol.  alcohol, 
insol.  water,  sol.  ether  and  glacial  acetic  acid. 
May  be  sublimed. 

(/3)  -  Di  -  chloro  -  toluidine  C.H^CHj)  C1,(NH.,). 
[1:2:4:?].  [87°].  (259^).  Formed  by  reducing 
()3)-di-chloro-nitro-toluene  [53°]  (Seelig,  A.  237, 
163).    Plates  (from  methyl  alcohol). 

Di  -  chloro  -  toluidine  C,.H{CH3)C1„(NH,,) 
[1:2:4:6].  [88^].  (259°).  Obtained  by  reducing 
di-chloro-nitro-toluene  [-14°]  (Wroblewsky,  A. 
168,  213).    Does  not  combine  with  acids. 

Tri  -  chloro  -  toluidine  C,H(CH3)Cl3(NH,) 
[1:2:4:6:3]  or  [1:2:4:5:6].  [91°]  (Schultz,  A.  187, 
278)  ;  [95°]  (Seelig,  B.  18,  423).  From  tri- 
chloro-nitro-toluene  [89°],  tin  and  HCl.  Needles 
(from  alcohol). 

Acetyl  derivative  CsH(CH3)Cl3(NHAc). 
[191°]. 

Benzoyl  derivative  C,H(CH3)Cl3(NHBz). 
[213°]. 

Tri  -  chloro  -  toluidine  C,H(CH3)Cl3(NH2) 
[105°].  From(8)-tri-chloro-nitro-toluene,  SnCU, 
and  HCl  (Seelig,  B.  18,  423).  Needles. 

CHLOEO-TOLUQUINOLINE  v.  CHL0R0-(i?.)- 

METHYL-QUINOLINE. 

CHLORO  -  TOLUQUINONE  C,H,(CH3)C10,. 
[l:4or3:2:5].  [90°  uncor.].  Formed  by  oxida- 
tion of  di-chloro-o-cresol  with  K^C^.O,  and  dilute 
H^SOj.  Long  yellow  needles.  Volatile  with 
steam,  and  sublimable.  V.  sol.  alcohol,  ether, 
&c.,  sol.  hot  water,  si.  sol.  cold.  Dissolves  in 
alkalis  with  a  dark-red  colour.  By  S0„  it  is  re- 
duced to  chloro-hydrotoluquinone  [116°]  (Claus 
a.  Sweitzer,  B.  19,  929). 

Chloro-toluquinone  C,H,(CH3)C10„.  [105°]. 
From  chloro-hydro-toluquinone  [175°]  by  dis- 
tillation with  aqueous  FcCl^  (Schniter,  B.  20, 
2282). 

Di  -  chloro  -  toluquinone  C,H(CH3)C1.,0., 
[1:2:4:3:6].  [103°  uncor.].  Ghstening  yellow 
plates.  Volatile  with  steam.  Formed  by  oxida- 
tion of  di-chloro-Hi-cresol  with  K^Cr.^Oj  and 
H„SOi.  Also  from  ni-cresol,  HCl,  and  KCIO3 
(Southworth,  A.  168,  270).  Yellow  tables  (from 
alcohol).  The  corresponding  di-chloro-hydro- 
toluquinone  melts  at  [171°]  (Claus  a.  Schweitzer, 
B.  19,  931). 

Di  -  chloro  -  toluquinone  C,H(CH3)C1,0.. 
[1:?:?:2:5].  From  o-cresol,  KCIO3,  and  HCl 
(Southworth,  A.  168,  274).  Not  obtained  pure, 
lieduced  by  SO,,  to  di-chloro-hydrotoluquinone 
[121°]. 

Tri-chloro-toluquinone  C,(CH3)Cl302.  [232°]. 
From  o-cresol,  HCl,  and  KCIO3  (Gra^be  a.  Borg- 
mann,  A.  152,  248;  Southworth,  A.  168,  273; 
Knapp  a.  Schultz,  A.  210, 176).  Formed  also  by 
treating  o-toluidine  sulphonic  acid  with  KCIO3 
and  HCl  (Hayduck,  A.  172,  209).  Yellow  plates  ; 
si.  sol.  cold  alcohol,  v.  sol.  ether.  Volatile  with 
steam. 

Tetra-chloro-toluquinone  CHjCl.GsClaOj.  Oc- 
curs among  the  products  of  the  action  of  HCl 
and  KCIO3  on  beech-wood  creosote  (Gorup- 
Besanez,  A.  143,  169;  Brauninger,  ^.  185,  339). 
Golden  scales.  May  be  sublimed.  SI.  sol.  cold 
alcohol. 


DI-OHLORO-VINYL-BENZOIO  ACID. 
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CHLOEO-TOLUQUINOXALINE  D  i7i 7/ cZri(Zc. 

/NH.CH, 

C„H„N.,C1  i.e.  CJI,{CR,)(       \    '.  [77°]. 

\n  =  CCl 

Formed  by  heating  oxy-di-hydro-toluquinoxaline 
with  PC1-.  Long  colourless  needles.  Insol.  water, 
V.  e.  sol.  other  solvents.  Volatile  with  steam 
(Leuokart  a.  Hermann,  B.  20,  29). 

Di-chloro-toluquinoxaline    C^H^N.^CI,  i.e. 

C„KM<1:^^\>     .  [115°]. 

From  di-oxy-toluquinoxaline  (1  mol.)  and  PClj 
(2  mols.)  at  170°  (Hinsberg,  A.  237,  350). 
Needles  (from  chloroform  and  petroleum-ether). 
Insol.  water. 

DI-CHLOEO-TOLUYL-BENZOIC  ACID 
CH,,.C„H,.C0.C,II,,C1,.C0JI.  Di-chloro-phenyl 
tolyl  ketone  carboxijlic  acid.  From  (/3)-dichloro- 
phthalic  anhydride,  toluene,   and  i\.l,,Cl^  (Le 
Eoycr,  A.  238,  357). 

CHLORO-(a)-TOLUYLIC  ACID   v.  Ciiloro- 

PHENYL-ACirnC  ACID. 

DI-CHLORO-DITOLYL 

[3:4:l]C„H,:\IeC!.C,H,:\IeCl[l:3:4].  [51°].  From 
di-amido-ditolyl  by  Sandmeyer's  reaction  (StoUe, 
Ji.  21,  lO'Jil).  LamiiiiB  (from  alcohol).  CrOj 
gives  chloro-toluic  acid  [205°]. 

CHLORO-DI-TOLYL-/e>-/-BUTYL  ALCOHOL 
CCl(C,H,M,')_,.CMe,OH.  (c.  205°).  From  ace- 
tone-chloroform, toluene,  and  ALCl^  (Willgcrodt 
a.  Gcnieser,  J.  pr.  [2]  37,  369). 

Di-chloro-tolyl-<t'?<-butyl  alcohol 
CCl,,(C,H,i\ro).CMo,OH.    (c.  245°).    From  ace- 
tone-chloroform, toluene,  and  Al.^Cl,j  (W.  a.  G.). 

CHLORO-TOLYLENE-;ji-DIAMINE 
C,H,(CH3)C1(NH_,),  [1;4:3:5].  [HI"]-  Formed  by 
reduction  of  cliloro-di-nitro-toluene  [48°].  Gives 
the  chrysoidine  and  Bismarck-brown  reactions 
(Honig,  7i.  20,  2420). 

(^i)-Di-chloro-tolylene-diamine 
C,H(CH,)C1,,(NIL),,[1:2:4:5:0].  [110°].  Formed 
by  reducing  (/3)-di-chloro-di-nitro-toluene  [102°] 
(Seelig,  .4.  237, 104).  Plates  (from  ligroin).  On 
boiling  with  HO.\c  for  twenty-five  hours  the 
anhydro-  base  is  formed  [170°] ;  brownish  needles 
(from  alcohol). 

(ct)-Tri-chloro-tolylene-diainine 
C„(CH,)Cl,(NH,,),,.    [190°].  Formed  by  reduction 
of  tri-chloro-di-nitro-toluene  [227°]  (Seelig,  B. 
18,  422;  A.  237,  143).    White  needles  (from 
alcohol).    CrOj  oxidises  it  to  a  quinone. 

Acetyl  derivative  C„(CH.,)Cl;j(NAc.).,. 
[220°]. 

(;8)-Tri-chloro-tolylene-diamine 
C„(CH,,)C1,,(NH,),,.  [207°].  Formed  by  reducing 
tri-chloro-di-nitro-toluone  [141°]  with  stannous 
chloride  in  alcoholic  solution  (Seelig,  A.  237, 
143).  Needles  (from  petroleum  ether).  On 
boiling  with  HOAc  an  anhydro-  base  is  formed, 
hence  the  substance  is  an  orthodiamine. 

c^-CHLORO-DI-TOLYL-ETHANE 
CH_,C1.CH(C„H,.CH,,),,.    From  CH.Cl.CHCl.OEt 
(di-chloro-etlier),  toluene,  and  H.,SO^  (Hepp,  B. 
7,  1413).    Alcoholic  KOII  gives  CH2:C(C,H,Me).,. 

Tri-M-chloro-di-tolyl-elhane 
CC1,.CH(C„H,.CH,),.  [89°].  S.  (ether)  50  ;  (alco- 
hol) 2-5.    From  chloral,  toluene,  and  H,SO,  (0. 
Fischer,  B.  7,  1191). 

DI-CHLORO  DI-TOLYL-ETHYLENE 
CCL:C(C,H,.CH,),.    [92°J.    a.  (ether)  50  ;  (alco- 


hol) 2-9.  From  the  preceding  body  and  alcoholic 
XOH  (O.  Fischer,  B.  7,  1191).  Needles. 

DI-CHLORO-DI-TOLYL-METHANE 
CH,(C,H,.CH,C1),.    [108^].    From  benzyl  chlor- 
ide, methylal  CH,(OMe),.,  and  H.SO,.  Laminoe 
(Weilor,  B.  7,  1181). 

o-CHLORO-i»-TOLYL-PHENYL-THIO-UREA 
C,H,.NH.CS.NH.C„H,,MeCl  [5:1:2].  [109°].  White 
granules.  From  C„H.,MeCl(NH,)  [1:2:5]  and 
phenyl-thiocarbimide  (Goldschmidt  a.  Honig,  B. 
20,  201). 

CHLORO-TROPIC  ACID  CH.CIO^  i.e. 
C„H,.CC1(C0,H).CH..0H.  [128°-13d°].  From 
atropic  acid  and  HCiO  (Ladenburg  a.  Riigheimer, 
-4.  217,  109).  V.  e.  sol.  water,  si.  sol.  laenzene. 
Ejduced  by  zinc-dust,  iron  filings,  and  KOH  to 
tropic  acid. 

CHLOROUS.  Adjective  sometimes  used  as 
synonymous  with  negative  or  acidic;  generally 
applied  to  radicles  which  combine  with  basylous 
radicles  to  form  salts,  e.g.  the  radicles  SO.,,  N.^O^, 
C10.|  are  called  chlorous,  as  distinguished  from 
K..0,  CaO,  etc.,  which  are  basylous.  The  term 
chlorous  is  also  sometimes  applied  to  the  more 
negative  elements,  especially  to  those  which,  like 
chlorine,  do  not  displace  the  H  of  acids  to  form 
salts.    The  correlative  term  is  basylous. 

M.  M.  P.  M. 

CHLOROUS  ACID  HCIO,;  v.  Chlokixe,  oxy- 

ACIDS  OF,  p.  17. 

a-CHLORO-ISOVALERIC  ACID  C  H,,C10,  i.e. 
(CH,).,CH.CHC1.C0.,H.  From sodiuinisovalerate 
and  aqueous  HOC'l  (Schlebusch,  A.  141,  322). 
Oil ;  decomposed  by  heat. 

Tri-  and  tetra-chloro-isovaleric  acids  were 
obtained  by  Dumas  a.  Stas  by  chlorinating  iso- 
valeric acid  in  the  dark.  They  decompose  be- 
tween 110°  and  150°,  giving  off  HCl. 

CHLOEO-ISOVALERIC  ALDEHYDE  C.H„C10. 
(135°).  S.G.ii  1-108.  From  isovaleric  aldehyde 
and  CI  at  -  18°  (Schroder,  B.  4,  402).  Combines 
with  NaliSOj. 

Di-chloro-isovaleric  aldehyde  C,H,C1,0. 
(147°).  From  isovaleric  aldehyde  and  c'l  at  15°. 
Combines  with  NaHSO,  (Kinidig,  A.  114,  1). 

TRI-CHLORO-VALEROLAcfiC  ACID  v.  Tui- 

CHLOItO-OXY-VAI.KItlC  ACID. 

CHLORO-VALERO-LACTONE  v.  Colobo-oxt- 

VALKIUC  ACID,   AllJll/drido  of. 

DI-CHLORO- VALERYLENE  C,H,C1.,  i.e. 
CH,:CC1.CH,.CC1:CH,,.  Di-cliloro-di-vin'yUne- 
tlianc.  (145°).  Formed  by  the  action  of  PCl- 
upon  acetyl-acetone.  Liquid  ;  boils  without  de- 
composition. Readily  takes  up  Br,  forming 
C-H  CI  ,Br ,.  Heated  with  alcoholic  KOH  it  gives 
CH:C.CH„.C(OG.H,):CH.,  (Combes,  A.  Ch.  [C] 
12,  222).  " 

DI-CHLORO  n-VINYL-BENZOIC  ACID 
C,HC1.,.C,H,.C0,H.  [121°].  From  tri-chloro-oxy- 
CO 

iudonaphthene  C^,H|<^qjjqj^CCL  by  solution 

in  aqueous  alkalis  (Zincke,  B.  20,  2890).  Slender 
needles  (from  dilute  alcohol).  Sodium  amalgam 
converts  it  into  o-ethyl-benzoic  acid  [68°]. 

Methyl  ether  McA'.  [47°]. 

o-7?.ro-tri-cliloro-vinyl-benzoic  acid 
C,H,(CC1:CC1,,)C0.H[1:2].  [161=]. 

Formation. — 1.  By  the  action  of  NaOHAq 
on  tetra-chloro-oxy-indonaphthene 

C,H^<^^°>CCL    (Zincke,    B.    20,  2055).— 
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DI-CHLORO-VINYL-BENZOIO  ACID. 


2.  Tetrachloro-(/3)-naplitlio-qumoue  is  dissolved 
in  NaOHAq,  HOAc  added,  and  the  mixture  oxi- 
dised with  chromic  acid  (Zincke,  B.  21,  499). 

Properties. — Needles  or  plates.  V.  sol.  alco- 
hol and  HOAc.  Sodium  amalgam  yields  o-ethyl 
benzoic  acid. 

Methyl  ether  A'Me.  [75°J. 

CHLORO-VINYL  ETHYL   OXIDE  C,H-C10 

1.  e.  CR.;.CC\.Om.  (123°).  S.G.S2  1-02  (Geutlier); 

1-036  (Godefroy).  V.D.3-52.  From  tri-chloro- 
ethane  CPI^.CCls  and  NaOEt  at  120°  (Geuther, 
Z.  1871,  128).  Formed  also  by  the  action  of 
zinc-dust  or  the  zinc-copper  couple  on  the  com- 
pound C^HjoCLOa  obtained  by  passing  chlorine 
through  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ILfix.fi^  (Gode- 
froy,  G.  B.  102,  869). 

Beactions.—l.  Br  forms  CH.3r.CClBr.GEt 
(170°-180'=),  whence  CI  forms  CH,.Cl.CCL..OEt.— 

2.  HCl  forms  CH,Cl.CHC1.0Et.-3.  HNOg  gives 
acetic  and  chloro-acetic  acids.  -4.  Eeduces  am- 
moniacal  AgNOj,  forming  a  mirror. — 5.  Exposed 
to  the  air  it  rapidly  changes  to  a  vitreous  mass 
(C.,H.C10)3aq. 

Bi-chloro-vinyl  ethyl  oxide  CHChCCl.OEt. 
(128°  cor.).  S.G.  1-08.  Formed  by  the  action 
of  NaOEt  upon  CH..C1.CHC1.,  (Geuther  a  Brock- 
hoff,  J.  pr.  [2]  7,  112')  or  CC1H:CC1.,  (Paternd  a. 
Oglialoro,  B.  7,  81).  Water  at  180'°  forms  gly- 
collic  acid. 

Di-chloro-vinyl  ethyl  oxide  CCl,:CH.OEt. 
(14.5'').  From  CHCL.CHCl.OEt  and  cone,  aqueous 
KOH  (Godefroy).  Sweet-smelhng  oil.  Eeduces 
ammoniacal  AgNOj,  forming  a  mirror.  Greedily 
combines  with  Br. 

Tri-chloro-vinyl  ethyl  oxide  CCl.,:CC1.0Et. 
(155°)  (B.) ;  (c.  100°)  (G.).  S.G.  ^  1-373  ;  1-235 
(P.  a.  P.) ;  i2  1-332  (G.). 

Formation.— 1.  From  CCl^rCCl,  and  NaOEt 
at  110°  (Geuther  a.  Fischer,  J.  1864,  310).— 
2.  From  CCl3.CHCl.OEt  and  cone,  aqueous  KOH 
(Paterno  a.  Pisati,  G.  2,  333  ;  Godefroy,  G.  B. 
102,  869  -,  Busoh,  B.  11,  446).  Smells  hke  mint. 
Br  forms  CCLBr.CClBr.OEt  [17°].  CI  gives 
C.,C1,.0.C.,H-,. 
'  CHL0B.6  -  DI  -  VINYL  -  METHANE  v.  Di  - 

CHLORO-VALEIiyLENF,. 

HEXA-CHLORO-DI-VINYL  OXIDE  C,C1,0 
i.e.  (CC1.,:CC1).,0.  Ghloroxethose.  (210°).  S.G.^ 
1-652.  From  (CCyoO  and  alcoholic  K,S  (Mala- 
guti,  A.  Ch.  [3]  16,"  19).  Br  forms  C^Cl.Br^O 
[90°]. 

CHLOEOX-  V.  Chloro-ox-. 
CHLOROXAL-  v.  Chlobo-oxal-. 
GHLOROXETHOSE  v.  Hexa-chlobo-di-vinyl 
oxide. 

CHLOROXY-  V.  Chloro-oxy-. 

CHLORO-o-XYLENE  C,H,(CH3)..C1  [1:2:3]. 
Mol.w.l40|.  (190°  cor.).  Fluid  at  -10°.  Formed, 
together  with  the  (l:2:4)-isomeride,  by  chlorina- 
tion  of  o-xylene  in  presence  of  5  p.c.  of  iodine. 
By  dilute  HNO3  it  is  oxidised  to  chloro-toluic 
acid  [154°],  which  by  KMnO.,  is  further  oxidised 
to  chloro-phthalic  acid  [181°]  (Kriiger,  B.  18, 
1755). 

Chloro-o-xylene  C„H,(CH,).,C1  [1:2:4].  (192° 
cor.).  Fluid  at  -20°.  S.G.  if  1-0692.  Formed, 
together  with  the  (l:2:3)-isomeride,  by  chlorina- 
tion  of  o-xylene  in  presence  of  5  p.c.  of  iodine. 
By  dilute  HNO.,  it  is  oxidised  to  two  isomeric 
cliloro-toluic  acids  [166°]  and  [130°],  which  by 


further  oxidation  with  KMnO^  yield  chloro- 
phthalic  acid  [130°-134°]  (Kriiger,  B.  18,  1755). 

Chloro-o-xylene  C,H3(CH3),C1.  (205°  uncor.). 
S.G.  i-  1-0863.  Colourless,  strongly  refractive 
liquid.  According  to  Claus  a.  Kautz  (B.  18, 
1307)  this  is  the  only  chloro-o-xylene  formed  by 
chlorination  of  o-xylene  in  the  cold  in  presence 
of  iocUne.  It  is  readily  oxidised  by  dilute  HNO3 
to  chloro-phthalic  acid. 

Chloro-j)t-xylene  C,H3(CH3),C1  [1:3:4].  (186° 
cor.).  S.G.  IS  1-0598.  Fluid  at  -20°.  Formed 
by  chlorination  of  771-xylene  in  presence  of  5  p.c. 
of  iodine.  By  K.fio.,0,  and  H,S04  it  is  oxidised 
to  chloro-m-toluic  acid  CsH3(CH3)Cl.C0.JI  [3:4:1] 
of  melting-point  [210°]  (Jacobsen,  B.  18,  1760 ; 
cf.  Vollrath,  Z.  1866,  488). 

Chloro-|j-xylene  C,H3(CH3),C1  [1:4:2].  [-1-2°]. 
(186°  cor.  at  767  mm.).  Formed  by  chlorination 
of  ^-xylene  in  presence  of  I  (Kluge,  B.  18,  2099). 

o-Chloro-o-xylene  C^HXCHj)  (CHXl)  [1:2]. 
(198°). 

Formation. — 1.  By  chlorinating  boiling  0- 
xylene  (Eeyman,  Bl.  [2]  26,  534).— 2.  By  heating 
C,H,(CH3)(CH,0H)  [1:2]  with  cone.  HCl.  It 
cannot,  however,  be  obtained  pure  in  this  way 
(Colson,  A.  Ch.  [6]  6,  117). 

Reaction. — Boiling  aqueous  Pb(N03)2  gives 
o-toluic  aldehyde. 

oj-Chloro-wi-xylene  C,H,(CH3)(CH,C1)  [1:3]. 
So-called  m-ToZi/Z  cWonde.  (196°).  SJG.  2  1-079. 

FormatioJi. — 1.  From  CI  and  boiling«i-xylene 
(Vollrath;  Lauth  a.  Grimaux,  Bl.  [2]  7,  233; 

A.  145,  115  ;  Gundelach,  G.  R.  82, 1444).— 2.  By 
the  action  of  HCl  upon  CbHj(CH3).(CH.,0H)  [1:3] 
(Colson,  A.  Gh.  [6]  6,  118). 

a;-Chloro-j>xylene  C,H,(CH3)(CH.,C1)  [1:4]. 
(192°).    From  CI  andboiling^j-xylene  (L.  a.  G.). 

Di-chloro-o-xyleae  CjH,,(CH3)CU.  [3°].  (227°). 
Colourless  strongly  refractive  liquid.  Formed  by 
chlorination  of  o-xylene  in  the  cold  in  presence 
of  iodine.  It  is  readily  oxidised  by  dilute  HNO3 
to  di-chloro-phthalic  acid  [183°]  (Claus  a.  Kautz, 

B.  18,  1367). 

Di-chloro-7)i-xylene  C„H,(CH3).,Cl2.  (222°), 
From  i)j-xylene  and  CI  in  presence  of  iodine 
(HoUemann,  Z.  1865,  554  ;  A.  144,  268).  White 
laminffi  ;  melts  by  the  heat  of  the  hand. 

Di-chloro-^>xylene  C,H,(CH3).,C1.,  [1:4:2:5]. 
[71°].    (221°  i.  v.). 

Formation. — 1.  By  chlorination  of  j)-xylene. 
2.  From  chloro-jJ-xylidine  [92°]  by  diazotisation 
and  treatment  with  Cu^Cl^  (Kluge,  B.  18,  2098). 
Plates  or  flat  needles.  V.  sol.  hot  alcohol  and 
ether,  si.  sol.  cold  alcohol. 

woj-Di-chloro-o-xylene  (1.2)CsHj(CH,Cl).,. 
[55°].  (240°).  S.G.  2 1-893.  S.H.  (15°  to  40°) -283". 

Formation. ~1.  By  the  action  of  HCl  on  ua- 
di-oxy-o-xylene  (Hessert,  B.  12,  648  ;  Colson,  Bl. 
[2]  43,  7).— 2.  By  heating  o-xylene  (10  c.c.)  with 
PCI5  (35  g.)  at  180°-200°  (Colson  a.  Gautier,  Bl. 
[2]  45, 6;  C.jB.  101, 1064;  104,428;  Strassmann, 
B.  21,  578). 

Properties. — White  crystals ;  v.  sol.  ether, 
alcohol,  ligroin,  and  chloroform.  Converted  by 
heating  with  water  into  C,H,,(CH,OH),,  [62°]. 
Potassium  phthalimide  reacts  with  formation  of 
CH„Cl.C,H,.CH...N:CsHA  [140°]  (Strassmann, 
B.  21,  576). 

Di  -  chloro-  0  -  xylene  C,H4(CH3)  (CHCl^)  (?). 
[103°].  (225°).  From  CI  and  boiling  o-xylene 
(Eeyman,  Bl.  [2]  26,  534) 
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w-Di-chloro-«i-xyleiie  C,  H,(CH  ,01)  ,[1:3],  [3P]. 
(253°).    S.G.  25  1-302.    S.H.  (15^  to  10°)  -295. 

Formation.— 1.  From  C,H,(CH.,OH).,  [1:3] 
and  HCl  (Colson,  Bl.  [2]  43,  7).  By  heating  m- 
xylene  at  180°  with  the  equivalent  amount  of 
PCI5.  The  yield  is  not  so  good  as  with  the  0-  and 
p-oompounds,and  to  obtain  it  pure  it  is  necessary 
to  saponify  the  crude  product  and  treat  the  glycol 
so  produced  with  HCl  (Colson  a.  Gautier,  BL 
[2]  45,  6  ;  A.  Ch.  [6]  6,  114). 

Di-«-chloro-p-xylene  C,H,(CH.,C1),  [1:4]. 
[100^.  (240°-250°).  S.G.  5  1-417.  S.H.  (15°  to 
40°)  -282. 

Formation. — 1.  From  CI  and  boiling  ^^'-xylone 
(Lauth  a.  Grimaux,  A.  145,  115). — 2.  From 
C,H,(CH,OH),  [1:4]  and  HC1.-3.  By  heating ^j- 
xylene  at  180°  with  the  equivalent  amount  of 
PCI,  (Colson  a.  Gautier,  Bl.  [2]  45,  6). 

Properties. — Tables  (from  alcohol).  Heated 
with  water  it  gives  the  glycol  C,.H|(CH,OH).,. 
[113=]  (Grimaux,  C.  R.  70,  1303). 

Tri-chloro-o-xylene  C,H(CH:,),C1.,.  [93°]. 
(205°  uncor.).  Formed  by  chlorination  of  0- 
xylene  in  the  cold  in  presence  of  iodine  (Claus 
a.  Kautz,  B.  18,  1307).  Long  colourless  glisten- 
ing needles.  V.  sol.  ether,  benzene,  hot  acetic 
acid,  and  hot  alcohol,  v.  si.  sol.  cold  alcohol.  It 
is  readily  oxidised  by  dilute  HNO.,  to  tri-chloro- 
phthalic  acid,  the  anhydride  of  which  melts  at 
[157°]. 

Tri-chloro-?ii-xylene  C.HiCH^^.Cl^.  [150°]. 
(255°).  From  7«-xylene  and  CI  in  presence  of 
iodine  (Hollemann,  A.  144, 270).  Silky  needles  : 
V.  sol.  hot,  si.  sol.  cold,  alcohol. 

Tetra-chloro-o-xylene  C,,(CH.,),Cl4.  [215°  un- 
cor.]. Formed  by  chlorination  of  o-xylene  in  the 
cold  in  presence  of  iodine  (Claus  a.  Kautz,  B.  18, 
13G7).  Sublimable.  Long  colourless  needles. 
Not  volatile  with  steam.  Sol.  ether,  benzene,  hot 
acetic  acid,  and  hot  alcohol,  si.  sol.  cold  alcohol. 
It  is  not  oxidised  by  heating  with  HNO,,. 

Tetra-w-chloro-o-xylene  C,H,(CHCU).,  [1:2]. 
[86°](C.a.G.)-,  [89°]  (H.).  (274°).  S.G^  2  l-OOl. 
S.  (ether)  50  at  15°  ;  100  at  35°.  S.H.  (15°-C0°) 
•24. 

Formation. — 1.  From  CI  and  boiling  o-xylene 
(Hjelt,  B.  18,  2879).— 2.  From  PCL,  and  o-xylene 
at  150°  (Colson  a.  Gautier,  Bl.  [2]  45,  10). 

Properties. — Triclinic  crystals  (from  ether) 
«:6:c  =  -972:1: -741  ;  o  =  54°  38';  3  =  54°  20'; 
7  =  58°  24'.  Its  solubility  in  petroleum  ether  is 
double  that  of  the^j-compound.  Sol.  C|^H„,  CHCl.,, 
and  alcohol.  Water  at  170°  converts  it  into 
plithalide. 

Tetra-ai-chloro-iu-xylene  C,H,(CHCI..),. 
(273°).  S.G.  1-53G  (Colson  a.  Gautier,  Bl.  [2] 
45,  50'.)). 

Tetra-a-chloro-2)-xylene  C,H,(CHC1,).,  [1:4]. 
[93°].  S.G.  2  l-GOG.  S.H.  (15°  to  60°)  -242.  S. 
(ether)  50  at  35°  ;  S.  (ligroin)  7.  Formed  by 
heating  21-xylene  (5'  c.c.)  and  pure  PC1-,  (40  g.) 
at  195°,  and  crystallising  the  product  from  ether 
(Colson  a.  Gautier,  Bl.  [2]  45,  9).  Saponified 
by  boiling  with  water  gives  terephthalic  aldehyde 
C„H,(COH),  [1:4].  [114°]. 

Pentn-u.-chloro-0-xylene  C,H,(CCl3)(CHCl.) 
[1:2].  [54°].  From  o-xylene  (.3-2  c.c.)  and  PCI, 
(40  g.)  at  200°  (Gautier  a.  Colson,  C.  R.  102, 
GS9).  Converted  by  boiling  water  into 
C  H.(CO..H)(CHO).  [97°]. 
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Hexa-cliloro-j»-xyIeneCaH,Clg[l:3].  (c.286°). 

From  »j-xylene  and  PCI5  (Colson  a.  Gautier, 
C.  R.  102,  G89).  Converted  by  alkalis  into  a 
chlorinated  acid. 

Hexa-o-chloro-^j-xylene  C,;H^(CClg).,  [1:4]. 
[111°].  Formed  by  heating  p-xylene  "(1  niol.) 
with  PCI,  (G-5  mol.)  for  10  hours  at  200°.  Trans- 
parent crystals.  Sol.  ether.  Heated  with  a 
solution  of  NaHO,  it  loses  all  its  chlorine,  form- 
ing terephthalic  acid  (Colson  a.  Gautier,  Bl.  [2] 
45,  507). 

CHLORO-o-XYLENE  SULPHONIC  ACID 

C„H,(CH,),,C1.S0,H  [1:2:4:5].  Formed  by  sul- 
phonation  of  cliloro-o-xylene  (1:2:4)  (Kriiger,  B. 
18,  175G).  On  reduction  with  sodium  amalgam 
it  gives  o-xylene-sulphonic  acid  (1:2:4). 

Salts. — A'Na5aq:  glistening  needles  or 
large  flat  prisms.  —  A'K :  short  needles.  — 
A'.^Ba4aq:  long  needles,  sol.  hot  water,  more 
sijaringly  in  cold. 

Amide  C,H_,Me,Cl.SO,NH, :  ['207°];  long 
felted  needles,  sol.  hot,  si.  sol.  cold,  alcohol,  v.  si. 
sol.  water. 

Chloro-o-xylene-sulphonic  acid 
C„H,(CH,),C1.S0,H  [1:2:3:G].     Formed  by  sul- 
phonation  of  chloro-o-xylene  (1:2:3)  (Kriiger,  B. 
18,  1756). 

Salts. — A'Na  aq :  large  pearly  plates. — A'K : 
plates. — A'.,Ba  aq  :  thin  glistening  i^lates. 

Amide  C,H,Me,Cl.SO,NH,:  [199°];  fine 
silky  needles  or  long  prisms,  sol.  hot  alcohol,  si. 
sol.  water. 

Chloro-7u-xylene-sulphonic  acid 
C„H,(CH,),C1.S03H  [1:3:4:6].    Formed  by  sul- 
phonation    of    chloro-nt-xylene,  C,.H.|(CH,)  .01 
[1:3:4]  (Gundelach,  Bl.  [2]  28,  343  ;  j'acobsen, 
18,  17G1). 

Salts. — A'Na  aq  :  long  fine  needles,  si.  sol. 
cold  water. — A'K  aq  :  needles,  v.  e.  sol.  water. — 
A'.J3a  very  sparingly  soluble  small  tables. 

'Amide  C„H,(CH,),C1.S0,NH,.  [195°]. 
Prisms  (from  alcohol ). 

Chloro-jj-xylene-sulphonic  acid 
C„H,(CH3),C1.S03H.    Formed  by  sulphonation 
of  chloro-2;-xylene. 

Salts. — A'Naaq;   easily  soluble  prisms. — 
i  A'jBa  aq  :  sparingly  soluble  needles  (Kluge,  B. 
18,  20!)9). 

CHLORO-iu-XYLIDINE  C„H,„C1N.  [89°]. 
From  (2,3,l)-nitro-"i-xylene,  tin,  and  HCl 
(Tavildaroff,  Z.  1870,  410).  Crystalline. 

Chloro-2;-xylidine  C,  H,(CH,),_Ol.NH ,  [1:4:2:5]. 
[92  ^].  Formed  by  the  action  of  tin  and  HCl  upon 
nitro-^-xylene  (Jannasch,  A.  176,  55).  Lamin:e 
I  (from  water).  By  diazotising  and  treatment 
with  cuprous  chloride  it  yields  di-chloro-^^- 
xylene  [71°]. 

Salts.  —  B'HC12aq.  —  B'..H.,S0/2aq.  — 
B'.,H.,C.,Oj. 

'Acetyl   derivative  C^H.,Me,.Cl.NHAc— 
[171°],  colourless  needles  (Kluge,  B.  18,  2098). 
CHLOaO  XYLO-HYDKOQUINONE  v.  Chloeo- 

H  V  D  i;  O  -  X  Y  L  0  (,i  U I X  n  X  i: . 

CHLORO  -  XYLOQUINONE  C.HClMe.a, 

[.r:l:4:2:5].  Cidoro-phloronr.  [48°].  Cone.  HCl 
dissolves  xyloquinone,  but  immediately  a  brown 
crystalline  mass  separates.  This  is  a  mixture 
of  mono-  and  di-chloro-hydro-xyloquinones.  If 
it  be  oxidised  by  CrO.,  or  HNO^  a  mixture  of 
mono-  and  di-chloro-xyloquinones  is  got.  From 
alcohol  the  former  crystallises  in  needles,  the 
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latter  in  plates  (Carstanien,  J.  pr.  [2]  23,  430 ; 
cf.  V.  Bad,  A.  151,  158).  Chloro-xyloquinone  is 
converted  by  boiling  with  HCl  into  di-ehloro- 
hydro-xyloquinone. 

Di- chloro-xyloquinone  C^CLMe.Oo.  [175°]. 
Prepared  as  above.  Not  affected'  by  boiling  HCl. 

a  -  DI  -  CHLORO-o-XYLYLENE-DI  -  MAIONIC 
ETHER  C,Hj[CH2.CCl(C0,Et).J.,.  From  sodium 
cMoro-malonic  ether  and  [I:2]CaH.,(CH.,Br)., 
(Baeyer  a.  Parkin,  B.  17,  452;  C.  J.  53,  14). 
Liquid.  Alcoholic  KOH  gives  o-phenylene-di- 
acrylic  acid. 

Di-chloro-wj-xylylene-di-malonic  ether 
C„H.,(CH,.CCl{CO.,Et).,).,.    Formed  by  the  action 
of  chloro-malonic  ethyl  ether  and  sodium  ethylate 
on  i»-xylylene  dibromide  (Kipping,  C.J.  53,  26). 
Thick  yellowish  oil. 

Di-ehloro-2j-xylylene-di-malonic  ether 
C„H,[CH,.CCl(C02Et),],.  [87°].  Formed  _  by 
acting  with  ethyl  chloromalonate  and  sodium 
ethylate  on  _p-xylylene  dibromide  (Kipping, 
C.  J.  53,  35).  Colourless  six-sided  plates.  Insol. 
water,  v.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  petroleum  ether, 
Q/iitl  HOA.C 

CHLORO-DI-XYLYL-ETHANE  C,(,H,,,C1  i.e. 
CH„Cl.CH(C„H,Me„)„.  From  di-chlorinated  ether 
CH.'Cl.CHCl.OEt,  xylene,  and  H,SO_,  (Hepp,  B. 
7,  1416).  On  distillation  it  sphts  up  into  HCl 
and  CH.,:C(C,H3Me.,).,. 

CHOLALIC  ACID  v.  Cholic  acid. 

CHOLAWIC  ACID  C-.H.sO,  jaq.  [285°]  (L.). 
S.  -025  at  100°;  -Oil  at  20°  (L.;  cf.  KutscherofJ, 
B.  14,  1492) ;  S.  (alcohol  of  98-5  p.c.  at  18°)  1-37. 
[a],>  =  53°  (T.);  88°  (Kutscheroff).  Formed  by 
oxidation,  with  K,Cr.,0,  and  H.SOj,  of  choleic 
acid  Co^H^jO,,,  of  dehydrocholeic  acid  Co-H^jO,, 
and  also  (according  to  L.)  of  desoxycholic  acid 
(Tappeiner,  A.  194,  231;  Latschinoff,  B.  13, 
1052;  18,  3045;  19,  474,  1521;  20,  1044;  Bl. 
[2]  46,  818).  Large  tables  or  flat  prisms.  Tribasic 
acid.  Dextro-rotatory.  On  further  oxidation  by 
boiling  with  HNO,  (1-28  S.G.),  it  gives  choloid- 
anic  acid  and  pseudo-cholo'idanic  acid. 

Salts. — A"',Ba36aq:  tables  or  plates;  S. 
(at  18°)  4-12;  [a]o  =  +49'37°. 

Mono -methyl  ether  A"'H,,Me  :  [207°] ; 
very  slender  needles ;  v.  sol.  alcohol,  less  sol. 
ether ;  the  Na,  K,  Ca,  and  Ba  salts  are  v.  sol. 
water  and  alcohol.— A"'MeBa. 

Mono- ethyl  ether  A"'H,Et:  [190°];  the 
properties  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  mono- 
methyl  ether.— A"'EtBa.—A"'EtPb. 

Di-methyl  ether  A"'KUe„:  [176°]; 
needles. 

Di-ethyl  ether  A"'HEt2 :  [131°].— 
A"'jEt^Ba.— A"'.,Et,Pb. 

Tri-methyl  ether  A"'Me3 :  [121°] ;  needles. 

Tri-ethyl  ether  A"'Et3 :  [76°];  needles. 

Iso-cholanic  acid  C.B.^fiji'^)  [248°]. 
[o]„  =  73-3°.  S. -022;  S.  (alcohol)  9-1 ;  S.  (ether) 
•018.  Formed  in  small  quantity,  together  with 
cholanic  acid,  by  oxidation  of  choleic  acid,  with 
K,Cr.,0,  and  H,,SO,  (Latschinoff,  B.  15,  713; 
19,  1529).  The  cholanic  acid  described  by  Tap-  i 
peiner  appears  to  be  contaminated  with  a  small 
quantity  of  this  isomeric  acid.  Pearly  plates. 
Penta-basic  acid. 

Salts. — A'K^:  soluble  hair-like  needles. — 
A'K^Hg :  fine  needles. — A''._3a-,  lOaq?  :  sparingly 
soluble  amorphous  powder.  —  A''Ba.H.  — 
A'.jPbj  Gaq :  amorphous  pp.,  insol.  water  and 


alcohol. — A''Ag5 ;  insoluble  amorphous  pp.  - 
A'„Cu5CUj04  lOaq  :  amorphous  blue  pp. 

' Methyl  ether  CJI^fijMe^:  [136°] ;  plates. 
From  the  lead  salt  and  Mel. 

Ethyl  ether  C^sHj^OjEta :  [43°-50°] ;  flat 

D.66Cll6S. 

CHOLECAMPHORIC  ACID  v.  Choloida^xic 

ACID. 

CHOLEIC  ACID  C,,H,,Oj(?).  [185°-190°]. 
S.  (water  at  20°)  -0045  ;  (75  p.c.  alcohol  at  20°)4  ; 
(absol.  alcohol  at  20°)  7-1 ;  (absol.  ether  at  20°) 
•133.  With  300  mm.  of  a  6'06  p.c.  solution  in 
absol.  alcohol  at  20°,  [a]D  =  56°40'.  From  alco- 
hol or  acetic  acid  it  crystallises  in  hemihedral 
rhombic  needles,  a:b:c  =  1:  •■5057:  1-8598.  Occurs 
in  saponified  ox-gall  together  with  cholic  and 
desoxycholic  acids.  It  gives  Pettenkofer's  test 
for  bile  acids  (Mylius,  H.  11,  492).  On  gentle 
oxidation  with  CrOj  and  acetic  acid  it  is  con- 
verted into  dehydrocholeic  acid  C^sHj^O.,,  by  more 
vigorous  oxidation,  with  K^Cr^O,  and  H^SOj, 
into  cholanic  acid  (but  no  biliauic  acid).  Ac- 
cording to  Latschinoff  by  boiling  with  glacial 
acetic  acid  it  is  converted  into  desoxycholic 
acid  (called  by  him  '  hydrated  choleic  acid  ')  ; 
Mylius,  however,  was  unable  to  confirm  this 
statement. 

Salts. — A'Ag.— A'2Ba:  microscopic  plates, 
insol.  strong  alcohol  and  water,  v.  sol.  dilute 
alcohol  forming  the  hydrated  salt. — A'J3a  6aq  : 
needles,  v.  sol.  dilute  alcohol,  S.  (water  at  20°) 
■083  (Latschinoff,  Bl  [2]  46,  817  ;  B.  18,  3039  ; 

19,  1140;  20,  1043,  1053  ;  Mylius,  B.  19,  369; 

20,  19C8). 

Dehydrocholeic  acid  C,5Hjj,04  (?)  according 
to  L.  [183°  uncor.].  Obtained  by  slowly  adding 
a  10  p.c.  solution  of  CrO.,  (3  pts.)  in  acetic  acid 
to  a  10  p.c.  solution  of  choleic  acid  (4  pts.)  in 
acetic  acid ;  the  yield  is  60  to  70  p.c.  Accord- 
ing to  L.  it  is  also  formed  by  similar  treatment 
from  desoxycholic  acid.  Silky  tables.  Less 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol  than  dehydrocholic 
acid.  By  further  oxidation  with  K.,Cr.^O,  and 
H.^SO.,  it  yields  cholanic  acid. — A"Ba  l|aq : 
needles,  v.  sol.  alcohol,  si.  sol.  water  (Latschinoff, 

B.  18,  3045  ;  20,  1044). 
CHOLESTERIN  (Animal  cholesteriyi) 

C,  .,H,„0,aq,  or  C^^H^^Caq,  or  C^H^.Oaq.  [146°, 
Hesse]  [147-5°,  or  cor.  =  148-5°,  Eeinitzer] 
[usually  given  at  145°  to  146°].'  [o]^  for 
anhydrous  cholesterin  from  gallstones  in  chloro- 
form =  (- 36-61 -h  0-249  p.)  (0.  Hesse).  This 
rotation  depends  to  some  extent  on  the  strength 
of  the  solution.  S.G.  ^  1-046  (Mehu,  /.  Ph. 
[4]  20,  175);  1-067  (Hoppe-Seyler,  Gmelin's 
Handb.,  18,  113) ;  1-03  after  fusion  (Hein.,  ibid.). 

Occurrence. — This  substance  was  first  ob- 
tained by  Conradi  in  1755  from  human  gall- 
stones, of  which  it  sometimes  constitutes  nearly 
the  entire  substance.  It  has  been  found  in 
human  bile  (Chevreul,  A.  Ch.  95,  5  ;  96,  166) ; 
in  the  blood  (Lecanu,  A.  Ch.  67,  54  ;  Boudet, 
ibid.  336 ;  Denis,  J.  Chim.  Med.  [2]  4,  161 ; 
Becquerel  a.Bodier,  Gaz.  Med.  47) ;  together  with 
protagon  as  an  essential  constituent  of  the 
nervous  tissue,  of  the  yolk  of  egg,  of  the 
seminal  fluid,  and  of  the  red  and  white  cor- 
puscles of  the  blood  (Hojope-Seyler,  Med.  Chem. 

'  ^yhen  cholesterin  is  mixed  with  iso-oholesterln,  tlie 
melting  point  is  lowered. 
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Unters.  1,  110;  J.  18G6,  744);  in  the  brain 
(Couerbe,  A.  Ch.  5G,  281 ;  Fremy,  ibid.  [3]  11, 
48G;  Beneke,  Bied.  Ceiitr.  1881,  568)— the  brain 
of  a  boy  15 years  old  was  found  to  contain  20-02  g. 
cholesterin  =  2-34p.e.,  that  of  a  woman  19  years 
old,  20-79  g.  =  2-12  p.c.  (Beneke) ;  in  the  yolk  of 
egg  (Lecanu,  J.  Ph.  15,  1 ;  Gobley,  ibid.  [3]  12, 
12 — four  hen's  eggs  yielded  0'592  g.,  and  four 
ne-wly  hatched  chickens  O'll  g.  (Beneke) ;  in 
oxen  bile  (Hiifnor,  J.  pr.  [2]  19,  305) ;  in  human 
milk  to  the  amount  of  0-0318  p.c.  (Tolmatscheff, 
Med.-Clicm.  Unters.  1,  272)  ;  in  cow's  milk 
(Schmidt  a.  Miilheim,  ArcJiiu  f.  d.  gcs.  Physiol. 
25,  384)  ;  in  the  spleen,  and  abundantly  in  the 
excrements  of  the  crocodile  (ilarcet,  A.  Ch.  [3] 
59,  91)  ;  in  guano  (Hoppe-Seyler,  1803,  654); 
in  the  corpus  luteum  of  the  cow  (Liebcn,  Z. 
4,  640) ;  along  with  paracholesterin  in  the  proto- 
plasm of  ctlialium  si'pticuiii  (Iteinke  a.  Kode- 
wald,  A.  207, 228) ;  along  with  iso-cholesterin  in 
the  grease  of  sheep's  wool  (Hartmann,  Inaug. 
Dissert.  Guttingen,  1808;  E.  Schulze,  Z.  [2]  6, 
453) ;  and  in  certain  morbid  products  of  the 
animal  economy,  such  as  cerebral  concretions, 
scirrhous  matter  of  the  mesocolon,  hydropic 
liquid  of  the  abdomen,  ovaries,  testicles,  &c.  (Las- 
saigne,  A.  Ch.  9,  324 ;  0.  Henry,  J.  Chim.  Med. 
1,  280  ;  Caventou,  J.  Ph.  11,  402 ;  Lehmann, 
Lehrb.  d.  Physiol.  Chem.  2te  AuH.  1,  286). 

The  first  exact  analysis  of  cholesterin  was 
made  by  Chevreul,  who  assigned  to  it  the  for- 
mula C2,;H|,0.  Its  metamorphoses  have  been 
studied  by  Marchand  (J.  2}r.  16,  37)  ;  Kedten- 
bacher  {A.  57,  145) ;  Meissner  a.  Schwendler 
{ibid.  59,  107,  also  J.  pr.  39,  247) ;  Zwenger  (.4. 
66,  5;  69,  347)  ;  Heintz  (P.  79,  524);  Berthelot 
{A.  Ch.  [3]  50,  51) ;  and  by  others,  who  will  be 
referred  to  in  the  course  of  this  article. 

Preparation. — 1.  By  crystallising  biliary 
calculi  from  boiling  alcohol,  to  which  a  little 
potash  is  added  to  dissolve  any  fatty  acids  that 
may  be  present. — 2.  By  extracting  brain  sub- 
stance with  ether,  and  boiling  the  evaporated 
extract  with  alcoholic  potash. — 3.  From  the 
grease  of  sheep's  wool  by  saponifying  for  20 
hours  at  100°  with  alcoholic  potash  in  a  closed 
stoneware  bottle,  evaporating  the  alcohol,  taking 
up  with  water  and  shaking  with  ether.  The 
residue  from  the  evaporation  of  the  ether  con- 
sists of  a  mixture  of  cholesterin,  iso-cholesterin, 
and  a  nearly-related  amorphous  alcohol  poorer 
in  carbon,-  and  these  are  best  separated  from 
one  another  by  conversion  info  their  benzoic 
ethers,  by  fusing  the  mixture  of  alcohols  (2 
parts)  with  benzoic  anhydride  (1  part)  to  about 
180°  for  48  hours.  The  resulting  mass  is  rubbed 
up  with  a  little  alcohol  in  a  mortar,  treated  first 
with  a  cold  solution  of  Na^CO.,,  and  then  with 
warm  water  to  extract  the  benzoic  acid  formed 

-  This  amorphous  alcohol,  which  is  poorer  in  carbon 
than  cholesterin,  is  v.  sol.  cold  alcohol,  ether,  and  acetone, 
but  it  has  not  yet  been  obtained  pure,  in  fact  there  is  as 
ypt  no  guarantee  that  it  is  a  chemically  simple  substance. 
It  has  a  weak,  aromatic  odour,  and  melts  at  a  gentle  heat. 
It  appears  to  be  present  in  the  iat,  partly  free  and  partly 
combined  with  acids,  chiefly  oleic.  The  greater  portion 
of  wool-fat  consists  of  compound  ethers,  but  a  portion  of 
the  alcohols — at  least  of  the  cho'.esterins — and  also  some- 
times a  portion  of  the  acids  are  present  in  the  free  state. 
The  formation  of  potash  soaps  in  wool-fat  is  now  readily 
explained  by  tlie  presence  of  free  fatty  acids  on  which  the 
K.COj  can  act ;  a  portion  of  the  compound  ethers  may, 
however,  be  decomposed  also  (Schulze  a.  Urich,/.  [2] 
9,  321). 


and  the  excess  of  anhydride,  and  then  dried. 
To  the  mixture  cold  ether  is  now  added,  in 
which  the  benzoate  of  the  amorphous  alcohol  is 
readily  soluble,  those  of  cholesterin  and  iso- 
cholesterin  dissolving  only  slightly.  The  two 
latter  may  then  be  separated  by  slow  recrystal- 
lisation  from  ether  and  elutriation,  cholesterin 
benzoate  crystallising  in  plates,  and  iso-choles- 
terin benzoate  in  needles.  The  benzoates  are 
then  separately  saponified  for  their  respective 
cholestorins,  which  are  recrystallised  for  further 
purification  (E.  Schulze,  J.  pr.  7,163). — 4.  On 
adding  ether  and  HCl  to  fresh  oxen  bile,  the 
cholesterin  is  obtained  in  the  ethereal  layer 
(Hiifner,  J.  p>:  [2]  19,  305). 

Properties. — Monatomic  alcohol.  Laminated 
transparent  crystals  of  C.^,.H||0,aq  (from  a  mix- 
ture of  alcohol  (2  vols.)  and  ether  (1  vol.)),  which 
give  off  their  water  at  100°.  Plates  (containing 
aq)  (from  alcohol  and  ether).  Anhydrous  needles 
(from  chloroform).  Tasteless  and  inodorous.  In- 
sol.  water,  v.  sol.  hot,  si.  sol.  cold,  alcohol,  v.  sol. 
ether,  chloroform,  carbon  bisulphide,  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, soap  water,  and  neutral  fats,  &c. 

Reactions. — (a)  Sublimes  at  200°,  but  decom- 
poses at  a  higher  temperature.  (6)  Eesists  the 
action  of  cone,  alkaline  solutions,  even  at  the 
boiling  temperature,  but  is  decomposed  by  lime 
at  about  250°,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  and  for- 
mation of  an  amorphous  body  nearly  insoluble  in 
alcohol,  (c)  For  the  action  of  halogens  v.  De- 
rivatives, (d)  Yields  with  cone.  H^.SO  I  a.  b.  and 
0.  Cholesterilins  (i;.  these)  (Zwenger).  (e)  Yields 
with  cone.  H3PO4  (a)  and  (13)  Cholesterones  {q-v.). 

Characteristic  tests.  —  (a)  When  a  few 
centigrammes  are  dissolved  in  chloroform  and 
the  solution  is  shaken  up  with  an  equal  volume 
of  H.SO^  (best  of  1-76  S.G.),  the  chloroform 
layer,  at  first  yellow-brown,  soon  becomes  blood- 
red,  and  then  cherry-red  or  purple,  the  colour 
remaining  for  some  hours  if  the  solution  is  in  a 
closed  bottle,  i.e.  if  air  be  not  admitted  ;  it  then 
becomes  blue,  green,  and  finally  yellow.  The 
sulphuric  acid  at  the  same  time  shows  a  tine 
green  fluorescence  (Hesse,  A.  211,  283  ;  Eeinke  a. 
Eodewald,  A.  207,  229  ;  Salkowski,  C.  C.  1873). 
(b)  When  a  small  quantity  is  evaporated  at  a 
gentle  heat  with  a  drop  of  nitric  acid,  a  yellow 
spot  is  left,  which  turns  red  when  touched  with 
a  drop  of  ammonia,  and  the  red  colour  thus  pro- 
duced is  not  essentially  altered  by  subsequent 
addition  of  fixed  alkali,  thus  distinguishing  this 
from  the  corresponding  reaction  with  uric  acid 
(Schill,  A.  115,  113).  (c)  When  slowly  evapo- 
rated to  dryness  with  3  vols.  cone.  HCl  or 
H.^SO,  and  1  vol.  Fe.^Clg  solution,  the  particles  re- 
maining undissolved  assume  a  violet-red  colour, 
changing  to  bluish-violet  at  a  somewhat  higher, 
and  dull-grey  at  a  still  higher,  temperature. 
This  reaction,  which  is  likewise  produced  with 
AuCl.,,  PtCl,,,  or  K,Gr,0,  +  HCl,  is  not  exhibited 
by  the  colouring  matter  or  any  other  constituent 
of  the  bile  (Schiff). 

Applications. — Cholesterin  possesses  the  pro- 
perty of  absorbing  more  than  100  p.c.  of  water 
(Liebrich,  cf.  C.  S.  I.  5,  578),  a  point  of  great 
therapeutic  moment.  The  grease  of  sheep's 
wool  is  now  therefore  being  purified  in  quantity, 
and  the  manufactured  product,  wliich  is  formed 
'  lanolin,'  used  as  a  basis  for  ointments,  &q. 
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Cholesteryl  chloride,  C,,,,H^3C1.  [97°,  Wa- 
litzky].  [96°,  Eaymann].  Prepared  by  the  action 
of  PCI5  on  cholesterin  or  its  acetate.  Small 
scales,  si.  sol.  alcohol,  v.  sol.  ether.  Not  decom- 
posed by  aqueous,  but  by  boiling  alcoholic  potash 
(Planer,  A.  118,  25  ;  Lindenmeyer,  J.  pr.  90, 
321  ;  Eayman,  Bl.  [2]  47,  898). 

Cholesteria  dibromide  CjsHjiOBrj.  Prepared 
by  the  action  of  bromine  on  cholesterin,  both 
dissolved  in  CS,.  White  needles  (from  ether- 
jlcohol),  si.  sol.  alcohol,  v.  sol.  ether.  Is  recon- 
fsrted  to  cholesterin  by  Na  amalgam  (Wislicenus 
a.  Moldenhauer,  A.  146,  175). 

Cholesteryl  chloro-dibromide  C2uHj3Cl,Br.,. 
[128°].  Prepared  by  gradually  adding  Br  to  an 
ethereal  solution  of  cholesteryl  chloride.  White 
powder  or  large  colourless  crystals  (from  CS.,). 
Sol.  carbon  bisulphide,  chloroform,  and  ligroin 
(Eayman). 

Nitro-cholesterin  [94°].  Eed-yellow  mass, 
insol.  water,  sol.  NH^Aq  and  K(Na)OHAq,  v.  sol. 
alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  &c.  (Eeinitzer,  If.  9, 
421). 

Di-nitro-cholesterin  C.,„H4.,(N 0.^)20  or 
C,,H4„(N0.,).,0.  [121°].  Colourless  needles  (from 
alcohol).    V.  sol.  hot  alcohol  and  ether  (Preis  a. 
Eayman,  B.  12,  224). 

Nitro-cholesteryl  chloride  C26H4„(N0,)C1  or 
C„.H„(N0.,)C1.  [149°].  Colourless  ne'edles  (from 
alcohol)  (P.  a.E.). 

Cholesteryl  acetate  C^HjjO.CHjO  or 
C„H,50.C..H,0.  [92°,  Lobiseh,"B.5,  513];  [113°, 
Eaymann," S'Z.  47]  L1H°-112°  uncor.  (chol.  from 
gallstones),  Jacobsen] ;  [114'5°  cor.]  (from  gall- 
stones) (Eeinitzer,  M.  9,  428). 

Preparation.— Bj  heating  cholesterin,  also 
sodium  cholesterate,  with  acetic  anhydride,  or 
with  acetic  acid  or  acetyl  chloride.  Needles 
(from  benzene).  Trimorphous,  the  first  modi- 
fication being  monosymmetric  crystals,  and  the 
second  monosymmetric  plates  with  rhombic 
edges,  while  the  third  form  has  not  yet  been  de- 
fined. Shows  curious  changes  of  colour  on  Soli- 
difying after  fusion,  which  changes  are  not  yet 
explained,  but  are  apparently  closely  connected 
with  the  separation — during  fusion — and  re- 
solution of  a  substance  whose  nature  is  not 
known  (Leymann  v.  Eeinitzer,  loc.  cit.). 

Bromo-cholesteryl  acetate  C,.Hj,Br.,.C.,H30„. 
[118°  cor.  and  116°  cor.]  (Eeinitzer,  M.  9,  424)." 

Long  glancing  tables  (from  ether-alcohol). 
Dimorphous,  the  first  modification  being  mono- 
symmetric  tables  [118°],  and  the  second  asym- 
metric tables  [116°].  Somewhat  decomposed  by 
light  (Eeinitzer). 

Cholesteryl  butyrate  C^^HijO.C^HjO.  M.  sol. 
hot  alcohol. 

Cholesteryl  stearateC2(;H„O.C,sH.jjO.  Needles, 
si.  sol.  cold  ether,  almost  insol.  alcohol  (Ber- 
thelot). 

Cholesteryl  benzoate  C.,,Hj30.C,H-0  or 
C,,H,50.C,H50.  [150°-151°Schulze;  146-6°  cor. 
Eeinitzer]. 

Preparation. — See  separation  of  cholesterin 
and  isocholesterin  (Schulze,  J.  pr.).  Better,  by 
heating  anhydrous  cholesterin  (10  pts.)  with 
benzoic  anhydride  (12  pts.)  in  an  open  flask  to 
150°-160°  for  1^  hours  (Eeinitzer,  M.  9).  Beau- 
tiful small  glancing  tables  (from  ether) ;  m.  sol. 
ether,  si.  sol.  boiling  alcohol  (Berthelot,  Schulze). 
Trimorphous,  the  first  modification  being  tetra- 


gonal crystals,  the  second  forming  rhombic 
needles  or  small  plates,  and  the  third  crystallising 
in  thin  broad  plates.  Exhibits  on  fusion  colour 
phenomena  similar  to  those  shown  by  the  acetate, 
but  not  quite  the  same  (Eeinitzer,  loc.  cit.). 

Sodium  cholesterate  C^eH.jNaO.  [150°]. 

Formation. — By  the  action  of  Na  on  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  cholesterin  in  isetroleum.  Silky 
needles  (from  petroleum  or  chloroform).  Slowly 
decomposed  by  water,  more  quickly  by  alcohol 
(Lindenmeyer,  /.  frr.  90,  321). 

Cholestery lamina  C^.-HjaNH.,.  [104°]  (Henry). 
Small  plates. 

Cholesteryl-aniline  C.jH^i.C.H^NH.  [187°]. 

Preparation. — By  heating  cholesterin  chlo- 
ride and  aniline  to  180°  for  6-12  hours  (Walitzky, 
Chein.  Sect.  cl.  Paiss.pliys.-cUcm.  Gcs.,  Oct.  1878  ; 
B.  11,  1937).  Long  rectangular  plates  (from 
CSo) ;  m.  sol.  ether  and  boiling  alcohol,  v.  sol. 
carbon  bisulphide.  Ppd.  from  ethereal  solution 
by  mineral  acids. 

Salts.— The  H,SO„  HNO3,  and  HCl  salts 
are  crystalline. 

Cholesteryl -j>toluidine  C^sH^NHC^H,.  [172°]. 
Prepared  at  150°-180°.  Eectangular  tables 
(from  ether).  Sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and  carbon  bi- 
sulphide.   Weak  base  (Walitzky). 

Salts. — TheHNOj  salt  is  much  more  stable 
than  those  of  HCl  or  H.SO^. 

Tri-oxy-cholesterin  Co^HjoOa. 

Preparation. — (a)  By  saponifying  the  di- 
acetin  (see  below)  with  alcoholic  potash,  dissolv- 
ing the  residue  in  water  and  ppg.  by  an  acid 
(Latschinoff,  Chem.  Sect.  d.  Buss,  phys.-chem. 
Ges.,  Oct.  1878  ;  B.  11,  1941). 

(b)  By  oxidising  a  solution  of  cholesterin  in 
HOAc  by  KMnOj ;  this  latter  method  does  not 
yield  it  quite  pure. 

Properties. — Yellowish  powder.  Sol.  alcohol, 
ether,  and  KOHAq.  Mol.  w.  not  yet  determined. 
Eesembles  phenol  in  behaviour. 

Di  -acetyl  derivative  C„^i„0{Cfifi^.i. 
[77°]. 

Preparation. — Cholesterin  acetate  is  oxidised 
by  KMnOj  and  the  di-acetin  dissolved  out  of  the 
resulting  mass  by  ether  (Latschinofi). 

Properties. — White  hard  powder,  indistinctly 
crystalline,  obtained  on  adding  water  to  the  HOAc 
solution.  V.  sol.  glacial  acetic  acid,  alcohol, 
ether,  benzene,  &c.,  but  not  crystallisable  from 
any  one  of  these. 

Chloresterilins  a,  b,  and  c,  C^Hj.,  or  C^H^,, 
(Zwenger,  A.  66,  5  ;  69,  347). 

Preparation. — By  acting  with  cone.  H2S04  on 
a  slightly  heated  mixture  of  cholesterin  and 
dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

Properties. — (a)  [240°].  Amorphous.  Insol. 
water,  almost  insol.  alcohol,  v.  si.  sol.  ether.  (6) 
[255°]  shining  scales.  Insol.  water,  m.  sol.  hot 
ether,  (c)  [127°].  Eesinous.  Insol.  water,  sol. 
hot  ether. 

Walitzky's  Cholestene  CogH.,.,,  obtained  by 
heating  cholesterin  with  sodium  to  150°-155°, 
appears  to  be  identical  with  c,  also  with  the  com- 
jjound  obtained  by  acting  on  cholesterin  with 
HI  (S.G.  1'5),  or  by  heating  it  with  soda-lime  up 
to  250°.  Cholestene  and  the  two  last  give,  with 
excess  of  Br,  the  same  compound  CjaHj^Brj 
(Wahtzky,  C.  B.  92,  195). 

T.  Weyl  {Arcliiv  f.  Anat.  und  Physiol.  1, 
182)  has  studied  these  compounds  anew,  and 
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eonsiders  that  they  agree  with  the  formula 
(C^Hs)„H._.0.  For  the  rehitions  between  choles- 
terin,  cholahc  acid,  and  the  terjienes,  see  Lat- 
schinoff,  Walitzky,  and  Weyl. 

Cholesterones  C;,.H,|.j  or  C.^^H,,,.  When  choles- 
terinis  boiled  with  excess  of  cone,  phosphoric  acid 
it  forms  two  compounds,  o-  and  /3-cholesterone, 
isomeric  with  each  other,  but  differing  in  physi- 
cal properties  (Zwenger,  A.  69,  347). 

a-Chloresterone.  [68°].  Eectangular 
prisms,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether,  and  distilling 
without  decomposition. 

fi-Cholesteronc  [175°].  Small  silky 
needles,  almost  insol.  alcohol,  si.  sol.  ether. 

Cholesteric  acid  C|.,H,„0,. 

Foi  mation. — By  the  oxidation  of  cholic  acid 
C,,,H,,„0,or  (C,,,Hj„05).,,  by  KXr,0,  (10  parts)  and 
H^SO.,  (15  parts).  The  acid  must  be  diluted  with 
at  least  three  times  its  volume  of  water  before 
the  oxidation,  and  the  latter  interrupted  as  soon 
as  the  cholesteric  acid  is  formed,  otherwise  it  is 
obtained  mixed  with  pyro-cholesteric  acid  (see 
below).  Kedtenbacher's  cholesteric  acid  CnH^oO,; 
(A.  57,  160)  is  such  a  mixture.  The  filtered 
solution  must  be  concentrated  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture, unless  the  H.^SO.,  is  first  neutralised.  The 
cholesteric  acid  crystallises,  and  is  purified  either 
by  washing  with  a  little  cold  water  or  by  reorys- 
tallisation  from  ether  (Tappeiner,  A.  194,  211 ; 
B.  12,  1627  ;  Latschinoff,  B.  12,  1518). 

PrujKTtics. — Tribasic  acid.  Needles  (from 
water  and  alcohol),  long  prisms  (from  ether  con- 
taining some  water).  V.  sol.  hot  water.  Not 
volatile  with  steam.  Slightly  dextro-rotatory  in 
alcoholic  solution.  Gives  no  colouration  with 
sugar  and  H.^SO^,  and  has  not  the  toxic  action 
of  cholic  acid.  Its  power  of  crystallisation  is 
greatly  diminished  by  the  presence  of  small 
quantities  of  the  pyro-acid. 

Salts. — The  Ca  and  Ba  salts  are  less  sol. 
hot  than  cold  water.  At  100°  they  generally  go 
into  salts  of  pyro-cholesteric  acid  (Tappeiner). 
A"'.,Ba,,  A"'Ag,",  A"'H.,Ag. 

'Pyro-cholesteric  acid  C,|H,„0,.  [108°]. 

Preparation. — (a)  Best  by  heating  a  solution 
of  cholesteric  acid  in  glycerin  for  5  to  8  days  at 
198  ',  saponifying  the  glyceratcs,  distilling  off 
small  quantities  of  volatile  acids,  such  as  pro- 
pionic, and  extracting  with  ether  (Tappeiner). 
(6)  Also  by  boiling  with  H^SO^  diluted  with 
3  vols,  water,  but  in  this  case  the  decomposition 
goes  further. 

Properties. — Gummymass,  sol.  water, alcohol, 
and  ether. 

Iso-cholesterin  a,H,,0.  [138°-138-5°].  [o]„  in 
ethereal  solution  -t-  60°  (Schulze,  J.pr.  [2]  7,  163  ; 
Schulze  a.  Urich,  J.  Pr.  [2]  9,  321 ;  Schulze, 
B.  12,  249). 

Occurrence. — In  the  fat  of  sheep's  wool. 

For  Prcpamlion  and  separation  from  choles- 
terin,  see  the  latter. 

Properties. — Flocks  (from  dilute  alcoholic 
solution),  a  jelly  (from  concentrated  alcoholic 
solution),  fine  transparent  needles  (from  ether 
or  acetone).  SI.  sol.  cold,  v.  sol.  hot,  alcohol, 
ether,  and  acetone,  i.e.  solubility  is  very  much 
the  same  as  that  of  cholesterin.  A  mixture  of 
cholesterin  and  iso-cholesterin  melts  at  a  lower 
temperature  than  either  separately. 

Reactions.— (a)  The  GHCl,  and  H,SO,  test 
gives  only  a  very  feeble  colouration  (Schulze, 


J.  pr.  [2]  7,  163).  (6)  The  HNO,  and  NH,  test 
gives  the  same  colouration  as  cholesterin. 

Iso-cholesterin  derivatives. 

Iso-cholesteryl  chloride  C.,,;H|.|C1. 
Prepared  by  the  action  of  PCI  ,  on  iso-cholesterin. 
Amorphous.    V.  sol.  ether,  si.  sol.  alcohol. 

Acetyl  derivative  [below  100°].  Amor- 
phous ;  si.  sol.  alcohol. 

Stearyl  derivative  [72°].  Fine  white 
needles  (from  ether).    V.  si.  sol.  alcohol. 

Benzoyl  derivative  C.,|.H|.|O.C,H-,0. 
[190°-191°].  Fine  needles  (from  ether).  SI.  sol. 
alcohol,  m.  sol.  acetone,  v.  sol.  ether. 

Phytosterin  C.,,H,,0,aq.  [132-133°]  (Hesse, 
A.  192)  ;  [133°]  (v.  Lippmann,  B.  20,  3201) ; 
[133°]  Paschkis,£r.  8,  356;  [132°],  [135°],  [133°], 
and  [136°],  Jacobsen ;  [136-137°],  Beneke ; 
[136-137°]  Schulze  a.  Barbieri  (from  lupines), 
J.pir.  [2]  25,  159.  [a]^  (anhydrous  in  CHCl,) 
=  -34-2°  (Hesse) 

=  -33-7°  and -35-1°  (v.  Lippmann) 
from  —  30-4  to  —  33-4  (.Jacobsen) 
-32-7°  (Paschkis) 

—  32-5°  in  ether  (Lindenmeyer) 

—  36'4°  (Schulze  a.  Barbieri). 
Those  who  first  isolated  phytosterin  considered 
it  to  be  cholesterin.    The  name  phytosterin  was 
given  to  it  by  Hesse. 

Occurrence.' — In  peas  and  olive  oil  (Beneke, 
A.  122,  249  ;  Knop,  C.  C.  1862,  819) ;  calabar 
beans  (Hesse,  .4.  192,  176) ;  in  the  seeds  and 
cotyledons  of  the  shoots  of  the  yellow  lupine, 
'  Lupinus  Intcus  '  (Schulze  a.  Barbieri,  pyr.  [2] 
25,  159) ;  in  almonds;  mustard  seed  ;  Bockshorn 
seed  ;  in  numerous  fungi,  e.g.  Polyponis  offici- 
nalis (Schmieder,  C.  C.  86,  774)  ;  in  the  seed 
oil  of  rape,  lentils,  almond,  cotton,  earth  nut  or 
pea  nut,  poppy,  and  cocoa  (Salkowski,  Z.  f. 
Anal.  Chem.  26,557)  ;  together  with  cholesterin 
in  butter  and  cod-liver  oil  (Salkowski)  ;  in  hog's 
beans  and  vetches  (Jacobsen)  ;  in  the  juice  of 
beet  (v.  Lippmann,  B.  20,  3201)  ;  in  wheat  gluten 
(Eitthausen,  p)r.  85,  212  ;  88,  145)  ;  in  maize 
grains  (Hoppe-Seyler,  Krit.  Zcit.  10,  32)  ;  in 
barley  fat  (Stellwaag,  Zcitschr.  f.  d.  g.  Bramves. 
1886, 176;  Chem.  Zt.,Chem.  Repert.  10,  No.  2.3) ; 
in  the  fat  of  meadow  hay  and  of  oat  straw 
(Konig,  Landw.  Versiichstationen,  17,  3,  11) ; 
in  colchicum  seeds  (Paschkis,  H.  8,  356) ;  in  the 
oil  of  the  seeds  of  Chaulmoogra  (Gynocanlia 
odorata,  Koxb.),  of  Jequirity  (Abrus  prccatorius 
Lam.),  and  in  the  fat  of  the  leaves  of  Ery- 
throxylmn  hyperificifoliiun  Lam.  (Heckel  a. 
Schlagdenhauffen,  C.  R.  102,  1037);  probably 
also  in  the  animal  body,  possibly  together  with 
cholesterin,  as  may  be  deduced  from  older  ob- 
servations (Gmeliu,  Handb.  4,  2092). 

Preparation. — (a)  From  peas  (Beneke,  loc. 
cit.). 

(b)  From  calabar  beans.  These  are  extracted 
■with  petroleum  ether.  When  this  is  evaporated, 
a  fatty  oil  is  left,  out  of  which  phytosterin  crys- 
tallises. It  is  separated  from  the  oil  by  pressure, 
purified  by  dissolving  in  ether  with  bone  black, 
and  recrystallised  from  alcohol  (Hesse,  A.  192, 
176). 

(c)  From  beans.  The  powdered  beans  are 
extracted  with  alcohol,  the  alcohol  distilled,  and 
the  residue  extracted  with  ether.    This  extract 

'  It  is  possible  that  in  some  of  the  cases  here  men- 
tiuucd  a  cholesterin  other  than  phytosterin  is  present. 
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is  saponified  with  ^5  p.c.  NaOH,  and  the  layer 
of  fat  separated  from  the  deep-coloured  mother 
liquor.  The  fat,  purified  from  glycerin,  is  then 
extracted  with  ether,  and  the  phytosterin  ob- 
tained from  this  ether  extract  (Jaoobsen,  Inaug. 
Dissert.  Konigsberg  in  Preussen,  1887). 

{d)  From  the  powdered  seeds  and  shoots  of 
the  yellow  lupine  (Schulze  a.  Barbieri,  /.  pr.  [2] 
25,  159).  The  finely  powdered  seeds  and  shoots 
are  extracted  with  ether,  the  extract  distilled, 
and  the  residue  boiled  for  several  hours  with 
alcoholic  potash,  using  a  reflux  condenser.  The 
solution  thus  obtained  is  evaporated,  the  residue 
rubbed  up  with  water  and  shaken  with  ether 
several  times.  The  ether  is  then  distilled  off, 
and  the  residue  dissolved  in  the  least  possible 
quantity  of  hot  alcohol.  On  cooling,  the  phyto- 
sterin crystallises  out.  It  may  then  be  purified 
by  conversion  into  the  benzoate,  re-saponitica- 
tion  of  this  with  alcoholic  potash,  and  re-crystal- 
lisation from  alcohol. 

(e)  Keinitzer  recommends  the  following 
method  for  the  separation  of  cholesterin  from 
fats  {M.  7,  597).  The  juice — e.g.  of  carrots — is 
ppd.  with  PbAcj,  the  pp.  dried,  and — together 
with  the  pressed  vegetable—  extracted  by  carbon 
bisulphide.  The  residue  after  distillation  of  the 
bisulphide  is  saponified  with  alcoholic  potash, 
the  alcohol  evaporated,  the  mass  taken  up  with 
water  and  ppd.  by  BaCL,  and  the  washed  and 
vacuum-dried  pp.  extracted  by  acetone. 

Properties. — Glittering  plates  of  Coi^H^Oaq 
(from  alcohol),  silky  needles  of  C.,^^fi  (from  chlo- 
roform, ether,  and  petroleum  ether).  Insol.  water 
or  KOHAq,  v.  sol.  hot  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloro- 
form. A  mixture  of  phytosterin  (from  lupines) 
and  cholesterin  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  a 
mass  of  small  needles,  i.e.  in  a  form  different 
from  that  of  either  separately. 

Reactions. — (a)  The  CHCI3  and  HvS04  test 
gives  exactly  the  same  results  as  with  cholesterin 
and  quebrachol  (Hesse,  A.  211,  283). 

(6)  Cautiously  evaporated  with  HCl  and 
FcjCle,  it  gives  a  violet  colour  like  ordinary  cho- 
lesterin. 

Acetyl  derivative  C.,^^.f>{CM■fi)  or 
C,,H„0(C,H.,0).  [120°,  Hesse].  [126°,  120°, 
118°,  and  125°  uncor.,  Jacobsen].  Glancing 
plates  (from  alcohol)  (Hesse).  Resembles  in  its 
properties  the  acetates  of  cupreol  and  quebra- 
chol (H.).  Prismatic  needles  (from  alcohol) 
(Jacobsen).  SI.  sol.  alcohol,  v.  sol.  ether  and 
chloroform. 

Benzoyl  derivative  [145-5°,  147°,  146°, 
and  145°  uncor.,  Jacobsen].  Thin  glancing 
rectangular  plates  (from  ether),  si.  sol.  alcohol, 
m.  sol.  ether  and  chloroform.  Gives  the  colour 
reactions  with  CHCL,  and  H.^80.,  and  with  Fe^Clu, 
but  not  with  HNO,  and  NH3  (Jacobsen). 

Hydrocarotin  C.,,H,,Oaq?  [136-5°]  [o]^  (in 
CHCI3)  -35°  (Arnaud,  C.  B.  102,  1319;  also 
100,  751).  [138-2°].  [a]„  (in  CHCl,)  -37-4  (Kei- 
nitzer, M.  7,  579).  This  substance  is  probably 
phytosterin,  although  Keinitzer  considers  that  it 
more  nearly  resembles  Liebermann's  cholestol 
(oxyquinoterpene)  C^^HnOj?  [139°],  which  latter, 
in  its  turn,  Hesse  looks  on  as  being  probably 
almost  pure  cinchol. 

Occurrence  and  preparation. — In  and  from 
carrots. 

Properties. — Plates    (containing  aq)  (from 


alcohol),  anhydrous  needles  (from  the  other  sol- 
vents). Insol.  water,  si.  sol.  cold,  v.  sol.  hot 
alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  cfec.  Frohde  {J.  p>r. 
102,424)  declared  hydrocarotin  to  be  cholesterin, 
which  Husemann  repudiated.  Arnaud,  how- 
ever, finds  that  Husemann's  hydrocarotin  (A. 
117,  200)  is  phytosterin  mixed  \vith  some  caro- 
tene. 

Reactions. — Gives  the  cholesterin  reactions 
with 

(a)  CHCI3  and  H„S04 
(6)  HNO3  and  NH3 

(c)  HCl  and  Fe,Cl, 

(d)  Liebermann's  with  (Ac).,0  and  H.,SOj  (B. 
18,  1803). 

Acetyl  derivatives.  [128-2°].  Colourless 
crystalline  scales  (from  ether-alcohol).  SI.  sol. 
hot  alcohol. 

Benzoyl  derivative.  [145°].  Dimetrio 
glancing  tables,  when  slowly  crystallised  from 
ether.    V.  sol.  ether.    {Cf.  phytosterin.) 

Para-cholesterin  C„H,,Oaq.  [134°-134-5° 
uncor.,  K.  a.  R.].  [aji,  (in  CHCI3)  -28-88  and 
-27-24  for  different  strengths  (R.  a.  R.). 

Occurrence. — In  the  protoplasm  of  EtJialiicm 
septicum. 

Preparation. — Ethalium  septicum  is  digested 
with  alcohol  and  the  whole  mass  evaporated  to 
dryness  and  extracted  with  ether.  From  this 
the  p-cholesterin  crystallises  out,  and  is  purified 
by  crystallisation  from  hot  alcohol,  the  chole- 
sterin which  is  also  present  remaining  in  the 
alcoholic  mother  liquor  (Reinke  a.  Rodewald,  A. 
207,  229). 

Properties.— Plates  (containing  aq)  (from 
alcohol),  silky  glancing  needles  (from  ether  and 
chloroform).  V.  sol.  hot  alcohol,  ether,  and 
chloroform,  m.  sol.  cold  alcohol.  Gives  up  its 
water  over  H.^SO^.  In  general  properties  it 
agrees  with  cholesterin,  iso-cholesterin,  and 
Beneke's  cholesterin  from  peas,  in  chemical 
properties  it  resembles  Hesse's  phytosterin. 

Reactions. — The  CHCI3  and  H„SOj  test  gives 
much  the  same  colouration  as  Schulze's  iso-cho- 
lesterin. At  first  both  the  chloroform  and  sul- 
phuric acid  layers  are  coloured  yellowish-brown, 
the  latter  with  green  fluorescence.  On  prolonged 
standing  the  chloroform  becomes  blue  and  then 
violet,  while  the  acid  becomes  a  deeper  brown 
and  the  fluorescence  increases  (R.  a.  R.). 

Benzoyl  derivative.  [127°-128°  un- 
cor.]. Thin  glancing  rectangular  plates  (from 
ether).  V.  sol.  ether  and  chloroform,  m.  sol. 
hot,  si.  sol.  cold,  alcohol  (R.  a.  R.). 

Caulosterin  C.,,H,,Oaq.  [158°-159°].  [ii]i,  (in 
chloroform)  -  49-6°. 

Occurrence  and  preparation. —  In  the  root 
and  growing  parts  (radicles)  of  the  shoots  of  the 
yellow  lupine,  '  lupinus  luteus,'  from  which  it  is 
extracted  in  the  same  way  as  the  phytosterin 
from  the  seeds  (Schulze  a.  Barbieri,  J.  pr.  [2] 
25,  159]. 

Reaction. — a.  With  CHCI3  and  HjSOj  it  be- 
haves in  the  same  way  as  cholesterin  and  phy- 
tosterin. 

Benzoyl  derivative.  —  Thin  glancing  plates 
(from  ether). 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  description 
of  the  cholesterins  that  much  investigation  ia 
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still  required  to  determine  whether  they  are 
homologues  or  isomerides. 

1.  The  various  animal  cholesterins  (from 
biliary  calculi,  brains,  (fee.)  have  hitherto  been 
considered  to  be  one  and  the  same  substance, 
since  preparations  from  many  different  sources 
have  been  found  to  possess  the  same  melting- 
point,  and  also  because  of  the  homogeneity  of 
tlie  benzoic  ether  (Schulze  a.  Barbieri) ;  but  the 
point  still  requires  further  proof  (lleinitzer,  M.  9). 
It  is  not  impossible  that  different  cholesterins 
should  occur  in  diiferent  animal  organs,  just  as 
different  varieties  were  found  by  Schulze  and 
Barbieri  in  different  parts  of  the  yellow  lupine 
(c/.  Hesse,  A.  192).  For  the  probable  relation 
of  the  cholesterins  to  the  terpenes  and  camphors 
V.  Walitzky  (B.  9,  1310),  Latschinoff  (B.  12, 
1518),  Liebermann  (B.  17,871;  18,1803),  and 
Weyl  (Archiv  f.  Anat.  u.  Physiol.  1,  182,  B. 
19,  Bef.  618).  The  analogy  of  cholesterin  to 
camphor  is  confirmed  by  the  absence  of  any 
action  when  it  is  treated  with  hydroxylamine 
(Kayman,  Bl.  i?). 

2.  Iso-cholesterin  is  apparently  a  simple 
substance. 

3.  Para-cholesterin  differs  little  from  phyto- 
sterin,  excepting  in  specific  rotatory  jiower,  and 
requires  to  be  further  examined. 

4.  With  regard  to  vegetable  cholesterins, 
Hoppe-Seyler  {Handb.  d.  phi/siol.  u.  patliol. 
Cheni.  Analyse,  4te  Aufl.2).  110)  surmised  that 
cholesterin  was  probably  a  constant  constituent 
of  meristematic  plant  cells.  Since  they  are  so 
widely  distributed  among  plants  the  cholesterins, 
according  to  Schulze  and  Barbieri,  are  to  be 
looked  upon  as  invariable  constituents  of  the 
protoplasm.  These  last-named  authors  found 
cholesterins  in  very  considerable  quantity  in  the 
etiolated  shoots,  but  only  in  very  small  quantity 
in  the  green  plants  of  the  yellow  lupine,  and 
hence  they  concluded  that  vegetable  cholesterins, 
especially  caulosterin,  are  decomposition  pro- 
ducts of  albuminous  compounds  in  the  life 
process  of  the  cells,  a  point  already  suggested 
by  Hoppe-Seyler  (Ilaiidb.  1,81).  Hesse  considers 
that,  because  normal  cholesterin  possesses  a 
stronger  rotatory  power  than  phytosterin,  the 
former  compound  must  be  the  next  homologue 
to  C.,„H.|,0  i.e.  C,_,.H|,^0,  the  formula  proposed  by 
Walitzky,  and  also  at  one  time  by  Berthelot 
(GmeVm, Handb. d.  Org.  Chem.  4,  2093),  although 
the  latter  returned  later  on  to  the  one  usually 
accepted,  viz.  C,^|.H||0;  Eeinke  and  Kodewald, 
however,  think  this  insuflicient  to  overthrow 
the  theory  of  the  isomerism  of  the  cholesterins. 
Cupreol,  cinchol,  and  quebrachol  (all  of  them 
C.^,iH3|0,H.^0),  and  also  Liebermann's  cholestol 
(which  is  believed  by  Hesse  to  be  nearly  pure 
cinchol),  all  belong  to  this  class  of  cholesterins. 
Keinitzer  is  of  opinion  that  cynancocerin,  cynan- 
chin,  ccbicerin.  and  echitine  (Hesse.  ,4. 192, 182), 
aspidol  (Daccomo,  Ceiitralbl.  87, 13.57),  ambrain, 
castorin,  Ac,  must  also  be  included,  and  that 
the  cholesterins  will  ultimately  be  found  to  be 
ilivisible  into  two  homologous  groups,  dextro- 
and  lajvo-rotatory.  For  the  latest  discussion  on 
this  point,  v.  Iveinitzer  (M.  9).  G.  M. 

CHOLESTROPHANE  v.  Di-metJujl-FjOMJiiKic 

ACID. 

CHOLIC  ACID  C.,,H,„0.  i.e. 
C,„H3,(CH.0Hj(CH,.0HJ,C0,H  (?).  Cholalic 


acid.  [195°].  S.  (of  anhydrous  crystals)  133 
at  100°  ;  -025  at  15°. 

Formation. — By  the  hydrolytic  action  of 
alkalis  on  glycocholio  and  taurocholic  acids, 
which  occur  in  tlie  bile  (Dcmar(,'ay,  A.  Ch.  [2] 
07,  177  ;  Theyer  a.  Schlosser,  A.  48,  77  ;  50, 
235  ;  Strecker,  A.  65,  9  ;  67,  1 ;  70,  161, 166). 

Preparation. — Glycocholic  acid  (50  grms.)  is 
boiled  for  16  hours  with  water  (6  litres)  and 
baryta  (200  grms.).  The  liquid  is  filtered  hot 
and,  when  cold,  HCl  added.  A  sandy  pp.  of 
cholic  acid  falls.  Crystallised  from  alcohol. 
The  yield  is  80  p.c.  (Hartmann,  pr.  [2]  19, 
307 ;  c/.  Tappeiner,  A.  194,  213). 

Properties. — Crystallises  from  hot  water  in 
anhydrous  microscopic  crystals,  from  cold  solu- 
tions, e.g.  very  dilute  acetic  acid,  in  trimetric 
tables  (containing  aq).  The  acid  combines  with 
methyl-,  ethyl-,  propyl-,  and  ethylene-alcohols 
and  with  mustard  oils,  but  not  with  acetone. 
The  hydrated  and  anhydrous  acid  and  its 
various  alcoholates  all  crystallise  in  the  tri- 
metric system,  the  axis-ratio  a:c  remains  con- 
stant whilst  b:c  varies  in  the  different  alcoho- 
lates. Gives  a  blood-red  colour  with  cane  sugar 
and  H,SO,  (Pettenkofer's  test,  v.  Bile). 

Reactions. — 1.  By  gentle  oxidation  with 
acetic  acid  and  CrO:,  it  yields  dehydrocholic 
acid  C,,H,,0,.  probably  C,,„H.,i (CO) (GH0),C0,H; 
by  more  vigorous  oxidation  with  KoCr._,0,  and 
H.SOp  bilianic  acid  CiH^iOj  is  formed  (but  no 
cholanic  acid)  (cf.  Destrem,  C.  B.  87,880;  Clevc, 
C.  B.  91,  1073). — 2.  By  putrsfactive  fermenta- 
tion it  is  reduced  to  desoxycholic  acid  C^jHujO,. 
The  latter  acid  probably  accompanies  cholic 
and  choleic  acids  in  saponified  ox-gall. — 3.  Com- 
bines with  iodine  and  HI  or  other  metallic 
iodides  to  form  unstable  blue  compounds 
(A'H)|Ml5  which  greatly  resemble  iodide  of 
starch  in  properties. — (A'H)  |HI-,  ,raq  :  formed  by 
adding  iodine  and  HI  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
cholic  acid. — (A'H)  Jil- a:aq  :  formed  by  adding 
iodine  and  KI  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  cholic 
acid.  Small  bronzy  needles,  which  suspended 
in  water  form  an  indigo-blue  liquid.  Eeadily 
decomposed  into  its  constituents  by  heat,  great 
dikition  with  water, alkalis,  &o. — (A'H)3aI,„a'aq; 
like  the  preceding  compounds  (Mylius,  B.  20, 
G83). 

Mono-acetyl  derivative  C2|H3,,(OAc)0,|: 
formed  by  passing  HCl  gas  through  an  acetic 
acid  solution  of  cholic  acid.  Amorphous  powder. 
V.  e.  sol.  alcohol,  other,  benzene,  etc. 

Di-acctyl  derivative  C,,|H|s(0Ac)20., : 
formed  by  allowing  cholic  acid  to  stand  with 
cold  acetic  anhydride  till  it  dissolves.  White 
granular  crystalline  powder.  V.  sol.  alcohol, 
ether,  benzene,  cfec,  insol.  water.  Bitter  taste. 
Its  Ba  salt  is  insol.  water  (Latschinoff,  Bl.  [2] 
33,  297  ;  B.  18,  3039  ;  20,  1043 ;  Mylius,  B.  19, 
369,  2000;  20,  1968).  Schotten  (H.  11,  268) 
denies  the  existence  of  acetyl  derivatives  of 
cholic  acid. 

Amide  C.,,H.,,,0|.NH.,.  Formed  by  heating 
the  acid  with  alcoholic 'XH.,  at  250°.  Small 
crystals  (containing  3aq).  SI.  sol.  water.  The 
hydrated  compound  melts  at  [125°-130°].  The 
anhydrous  compound  melts  slowly  from  [130°- 
140^],  again  solidifies  at  about  180°  to  a  colour- 
less crystalline  mass,  which  again  melts  at 
[c.  228°] ;  if  this  crystalline  mass  is  crystallised 
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from  alcohol,  nothing  is  obtained  but  the  ordi- 
nary amide. 

Di-methijl-amide  CsjHjgOj.NMea.  [171°]. 
Formed  by  heating  the  acid  with  aqueous  di- 
methylamine  at  250°. 

Anhydride  s. — By  heating  cholic  acid  under 
various  conditions  mixtures  pf  various  anhy- 
drides have  been  obtained,  none  of  which  have 
been  isolated  in  a  pure  state  (Mylius,  B.  20, 
1968). 

Ethyl  ether  CjjHs.EtOj.  [147°]. 

Preparation. — Ctiolic  acid  (20  pts.)  is  dis- 
solved in  dilute  (90  p.c.)  alcohol  (140  pts.)  and 
the  solution  saturated,  in  the  cold,  with  dry 
HCl.  An  equal  volume  of  alcohol  is  at  once 
added  and  every  100  c.c.  of  the  liquid  poured  in 
a  thin  stream  into  a  litre  of  water.  After  a  few 
days,  needles  of  the  ether  appear  (TapiDeiner ; 
Hartmann). 

Dehydrocholic  acid  C^Hg^Oj  probably 
C2„H3,(CO)(CHO),C02H.  [232°]  (M.).  [228°  un- 
cor.]  (L.).  Formed  by  slowly  adding  a  10  p.c. 
solution  of  Cr0.j  (9  pts.)  in  acetic  acid,  to  a  10  p.c. 
solution  of  cholic  acid  (10  pts.)  in  acetic  acid. 
Anhydrous  needles.  By  further  oxidation  with 
K,Cr„0,  and  H,,S04  it  is  converted  into  bilianic 
acid  'C.,4H3,08  'i.e.  C,^B.^^{CO)„('COM)^.  It  does 
not  give  Pettenkofer's  bile  reaction. 

Tri-oa; im  C,jH,„(N0H)30, :  formed  by  the 
action  of  a  cold  solution  of  hydroxylamine  upon 
sodium  dehydrocholate.  Colourless  microscopic 
tables.  SI.  sol.  hot  alcohol,  nearly  insol.  water 
and  ether.  Stable  in  alkaline  solution,  but 
resolved  into  its  components  by  acids  (Latschi- 
noff,  B.  18,  3045;  Mylius,  B.  19,  2005;  20, 
1979). 

Phenyl  -  mercaptide  G.^fll<iJiO^{SC^IL^)„ : 
[c.  220°] ;  colourless  glistening  needles  ;  si.  sol. 
water.  Formed  by  passing  HCl  through  a  cold 
solution  of  the  acid  in  phenyl-mercaptan.  The 
sodium  salt  forms  fine  needles,  insol.  water. 

Phenyl-mercaptide-phcnyl-hydraeide 
C23H33(SC,H,),(N„HC,H,),C02H :  separates  in 
colourless  needles  on  warming  an  acetic  acid 
solution  of  the  phenyl-mercaptide  with  phenyl- 
hydrazine  (Mylius,  B.  20,  1979). 

Desoxy-cholic  acid  (probably  identical  with 
the  so-called  '  hydrated  choleic  acid '  of  Latschi- 
noff)  C.,,H^„0,  (M.)  or  C„H,.,0,liaq  (L.).  [135°- 
140°]  (L.) ;  [1G0°-.170°]  (M'.).  "Large  dimetric 
crystals,  a:a:c  =  1:1:2-4828  (L.).  White  needles, 
V.  sol.  alcohol,  si.  sol.  acetic  acid  (M.),  Occurs, 
together  with  cholic  and  choleic  acids,  in  sapo- 
nified ox-gall  (L.).  Formed  by  putrefactive 
fermentation  of  cholic  acid  (M.).  According  to 
L.  it  is  formed  in  small  quantity  by  boiling 
choleic  acid  with  acetic  acid,  but  M.  was  unable 
to  effect  this  conversion.  By  gentle  oxidation 
with  CrOa  and  acetic  acid  it  is  converted  into 
dehydrocholeic  acid ;  by  more  vigorous  oxidation 
with  K,Cr.,0,  and  H.,SO,  into  cholanic  acid  (L.) 
(Latschinoff,  B.  18,  3041 ;  20,  1043  ;  Mylius,  B. 
19,  373  ;  20,  1968). 

The  observations  marked  (L.)  refer  to  Lat- 
schinoff's  hydrated  choleic  acid,  those  marked 
(M.)  relate  to  the  desoxycholic  acid  of  Mylius. 

CHOLINE  V.  Neueine. 

CHOLOIDANIC  ACID  C.^HasO,,  i.e. 
C.,„H.,30(CO,H)5  (?).    Cholecamphoric  acid.  S. 
•015  at  18°;"  -18  at  100°.    [a]n  57°  56'.  Formed, 
together  with  pseudo-choloidanio  acid,  by  boil- 


ing cholanic  acid  (1  g.)  with  HNO3  (30  c.c.  of 
S.G.  1-28)  for  several  hours.  Formed  also  by 
the  action  of  HNO3  on  bile  (Theyer  a.  Schlosser, 
A.  50,  243)  or  cholic  acid  (Eedtenbacher,  A.  57, 
145  ;  Tappeiner,  A.  194,  239  ;  Cl^ive,  Bl.  [2]  38, 
135). 

Salts . — A^'Ag.  4aq :  gelatinous  pp. — A%Pb- : 
amorphous  pp. — A^,Ba-20aq:  thick  prismatic 
crystals,  S.  (at  18°)*  about  20  (Latschinoff,  B. 
13,  1052;  19,  1521). 

PseitcZo-choloidanic  acid  C5„H„02,(?).  Formed, 
together  with  choloidanic  acid,  by  boiling  cho- 
lanic acid  (1  g.)  with  HNO3  (30  c.c.  of  S.G.  1-28) 
for  several  hours.    Microscopic  needles. 

Salts.  —  A^"'HjBa2  20aq :  flat  needles.  — 
A'''Ags :  amorphous  pp. 

Ethyl  derivative  C,„H,„(C.H,)jO„,:  [247°]. 
Obtained  by  the  action  of  EtI  upon  the  lead 
salt.  Needles.  V.  sol.  alcohol,  less  in  ether. — ■ 
C5oH,.sEt^O.,,Ba.,  2aq :  prisms. 

Methyl  derivative  '<C-(,H,„(CH3)^0.,i : 
[194°-196°];  needles. 

Neutral  methyl  ether  C5|,Hu6(CH3)s0,, : 
[128°].  Obtained  by  the  action  of  ethyl  iodide 
upon  the  silver  salt.  Flat  needles  (from  alcohol) 
(Latschinoff,  B.  19,  1521 ;  cf.  ClSve,  Bl.  [2]  38, 
135). 

CHONDKIN  V.  Peoteids,  appendix  C. 

CHRO MATES,  Salts  of  Chromic  Acid;  v. 
Cheomitjm,  acids  op,  p.  154. 

CHROME  ALUM 
Cr.3SO,,.K.[or(NH,)JSO,.24H,0  v.  Alums,  also 
Sulphates  of  Chromium  under  Sulphates. 

CHROMIC  ACID    H.CrOj ;    v.  Chbomium, 

ACIDS  OF,  p.  154. 

CHROMIC  ANHYDRIDE  Cr03;  v.  Cheomium, 

OXIDES  OF,  p.  164. 

CHROMITES,  Salts  of  the  form  MO.CrA; 
V.  Chbomium,  acids  of,  p.  158. 

CHROMIUM  Cr.  At.  w.  52-45.  Mol.  w. 
unknown.  [Above  M.  P.  of  Pt  which  is  about 
2500°]  (Deville,  A.Ch.  [3]  46,  182).  S.G.  6-5-6-8 
(Wohler,  A.  Ill,  230  ;  Loughlin,  Am.  S.  [2] 
45,  131 ;  Kammelsberg,  Handbuch  d.  krystal- 
log.  u.  physikal.  Chemie,  part  1  [1881]).  S.H. 
(22°-50°)  -0998  (uncertain)  (Kopp,  T.  155,  71). 
S.V.S.  about  7-8. 

Occurrence. — Never  free  :  chiefly  as  oxide  in 
combination  with  FeO  as  chrome-ironstone, 
FeO.Cr.,03,  with  Cr^Oj  more  or  less  replaced  by 
FCjO,  and  ALO3,  and  FeO  by  MgO.  Also  as  basic 
chromate  of  lead,  as  chromic  oxide,  &o.  The 
ores  of  Cr  are  not  very  widely  distributed.  Chro- 
mium was  discovered  by  Vauquelin  in  1797  ; 
the  name  was  given  (xpiep-o.)  because  of  the  num- 
ber of  compounds  of  different  colours  obtained 
from  the  metal. 

Prepamticm. — Chrome  ironstone  is  separated 
from  gangue,  finely  powdered,  washed,  mixed 
with  CaO  and  KHO,  dried  at  150°,  and  heated 
to  bright  redness  in  contact  with  air,  the  mass 
being  constantly  stirred ;  after  cooling,  the 
KoCrO^  formed  is  dissolved  out  in  a  little  warm 
H,0,  enough  cone.  H2SO1  to  convert  all  the 
KXrO,  into  K.Cr.O,  is  added,  and  the  K,Cr,Oj 
which  separates  is  re-crystallised  from  hot  H2O. 
The  K2Cr20;  is  heated  with  S,  or  starch,  or 
NHjCl,  and  the  product  washed  with  H2O,  in 
which  the  Cr^Oj  formed  remains  undissolved 
{v.  Cheomio  oxide,  p.  164).  Cr203  is  then  mixed 
with  rather  less  charcoal  than  is  theoretically 
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teqmrecl  for  complete  reduction,  and  heated  to  a 
very  high  temperature  in  a  lime  crucible.  Or, 
Cr.,0,  is  mixed  with  charcoal,  and  heated  in  CI 
whereby  CrCl,  {q^.v.)  is  obtained ;  the  CrCl,  is 
then  heated  to  bright  redness,  and  H  carrying 
with  it  Na  vapour  is  passed  over  it;  monometrio 
crystals  of  Cr  are  thus  obtained  (Prcmy,  C.  R. 
44,  632).  Wiihler  (.4.  Ill,  2:!0)  mixes  1  part 
violet  CrCl.,  with  2  parts  of  a  fused  and  powdered 
mixture  of  7  parts  NaCl  and  9  parts  KCl,  presses 
the  mixture  firmly  into  a  crucible,  and  places 
2  parts  granulated  Zn  over  it,  and  more  NaCl 
and  KCl  over  this  again  ;  he  gradually  heats 
until  the  mass  is  melted.  As  soon  as  the  Zn  boils, 
and  the  flame  of  burning  Zn  is  seen  on  removing 
the  crucible,  the  temperature  is  decreased,  and 
the  mass  is  kept  just  melted  tor  10  minutes. 
The  whole  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  the  crucible 
being  shaken  once  or  twice  ;  the  crucible  is 
broken,  the  zinc  regulus  dissolved  in  dilute 
HNOjAq,  the  metallic  Cr  then  boiled  once  with 
HNO^Aq,  washed,  and  dried.  Zettnow  prepares 
CrCl,  solution  by  reducing  K^Cr..O;  in  HClAq  by 
C^H.O,  adds  KCl,  evaporates  to  dryness,  and  re- 
duces by  Zn  as  already  described  (P.  143,  477). 
According  to  Bunscn  (P.  91,  619)  Cr  may  be  ob- 
tained in  lustrous  plates  by  electrolysing  an  acid 
solution  of  CrCl.,  containing  CrCl^.  Vincent 
(P.  M.  [4]  24,  328)  and  Koussin  {J.  Ph.  [4]  3, 
413)  form  an  amalgam  of  Cr,  by  acting  on  solu- 
tion of  a  chromic  salt  by  Na  amalgam,  and  heat 
this  in  H  or  vapour  of  rock-oil. 

-Pro^v/ViV.s. —Descriptions  of  properties  of  Cr 
vary  considerably.  The  metal  obtained  by  re- 
ducing CrCl.,  by  Na  va])Our,  or  by  reducing 
Cr^O;,  by  C,  is  described  (Fremy,  C.  B.  44,  632) 
as  unchanged  by  heating  in  air,  in  aqua  rcgiaov 
HFAq,  or  by  fusing  with  KOH  or  KNO3.  The 
metal  obtained  by  electrolysis  (Bunsen,  P.  91, 
619),  or  by  reducing  CrCl^  by  Zn  (Wohler,  A. 
Ill,  230),  is  oxidised  by  molten  KNO.,  or  KCIO3, 
and  is  dissolved  in  hot  dilute  HClAq  or  H^SO  |Aq. 
Berzelius  (.4. 49,  247)  supposed  tliat  Cr  existed  in 
two  distinct  forms.  The  metal  insoluble  in  aqua 
regia  probably  contained  Si  derived  from  the 
vessels.  According  to  Bunscn  and  Wohler,  Cris 
a  greyish-white  powder,  consisting  of  small,  lus- 
trous, very  hard,  brittle,  rhombohedral  crystals 
(dimetric  octahedra,  Bolley,  C.  J.  13,  333)  ;  only 
superficially  oxidised,  unless  in  very  fine  powder, 
by  heating  in  air  ;  slowly  oxidised  by  heating 
to  redness  in  steam  ;  burns  brightly  when  heated 
in  an  alcohol  flame  fed  with  0 ;  oxidised  by 
molten  KCIO.,  or  KNO3,  l^ut  not  by  molten 
Na,CO.,;  dilute  HClAq,  or  hot  dilute  H.,SO,Aq, 
dissolves  it  readily  with  evolution  of  H;  scarcely 
acted  on  by  hot  cone.  HNO^Aq ;  burns  in  CI  gas 
forming  violet  CrCl,.  Cr  is  less  fusible  than  Pt 
(Deville,  A.  Cli.  [3]  46,  182).  It  is  not  magnetic 
(Wohler,  .1.  Ill,  230)  ;  slightly  magnetic  (Fara- 
day). 

The  atomic  weight  of  Crhas  been  determined 
(1)  by  analysing  and  determining  V.D.  of  CrO.Cl,, 
and  CrCl,;  (2)  by  measuring  the  S.H.  of  Cr  ; 
(3)  by  analyses,  and  comparison  with  other  analo- 
gous compounds,  of  CrCl.,  (Peligot,  A.  Ch.  [3]  12, 
630) ;  Ag„CrO,  and  Ag.,Cr;0,  (Berhn,^.  56,  207) ; 
Cr.,(NH,).,(SO,),.24H,,d  (Moberg,  J.  2»:  43,  114)  ; 
CrClj  (Siewert,  J.  1861.  241)  ;  by  synthesis  of 
BaCrOj  from  Bad.,  (Wildenstein,  J.  pr.  59,  27) ; 
by  oxidising  FeCLAq  by  K.Cr„0-  and  by  KCIO,, 


and  by  oxidising  As,O^Aq  by  lv,Cr.,0,  (Kessler, 
P.  95,  210)  ;  (4)  by  comparing  chromatcs  with 
isomorphous  manganates  and  tellurates.  The 
atom  of  Cr  is  trivalent  in  the  gaseous  molecule 
CrCl,  (Scott,  Pr.E.  14,  410)  (v.  Chuoiiium  niox.v- 
FLDoaiDis,  under  Chromium,  prAioniDES  of,  p.  162). 

Chromium  is  both  metallic  and  non  mc- 
tallic;  Cr  replaces  the  H  of  most  acids  form- 
ing two  series  of  salts,  the  simplest  formuhx'  for 
which  are  CrX,  and  CrX^,  respectively,  where 

X=  CI2  &c.,  NO3  &c.,  ?2i&c.,  &c.  ;  the 

2  3 

chromous  salts,  CrX,,  are  very  unstable,  and  are 
easily  oxidised  to  chromic  salts,  CrXj.  Many 
basic  chromic  salts  are  known.  The  oxide  Cr.^0., 
is  basic  towards  acids,  and  at  the  same  time  ex- 
hibits feebly  aci.lic  propeities  ;  CrO._,  seems  to  be 
a  neutral  oxide  and  not  to  form  salts  either  by 
the  action  of  acids  or  alkalis  ;  CrO^  is  distinctly 
an  anhydride.  Cr03Aq  behaves  as  a  dibasic  acid, 
forming  a  series  of  salts  MXrO,,  the  acid  H.^CrO, 
has  also  been  obtained.  Although  no  salts  of 
the  form  MHCrOj  are  known  as  definite  solids, 
yet  the  thermal  reactions  of  CrO,Aq  jjoint  to  the 
formation  of  these  salts  ;  thus  {TIl.  1,  254) 

n  [CrO'Aq,  n  NaOHAq] 

1  13,134 

2  24,720 
4  25,164. 

By  the  action  of  acids  on  MXrO,,  dichromates, 
M.^Cr^O,,  are  formed  :  a  few  tri-  and  tetra-  chro- 
matcs, M._,Cr30|„  and  M.CriOu,  arc  known.  CrO, 
also  reacts  with  strong  acids  to  form  chromic 
salts  and  0 ;  it  combines  directly  with  a  few  an- 
hydrides, e.g.  with  SO,.  Chromic  oxide,  Cr.^O;,, 
reacts  towards  acids  as  a  salt-forming  oxide,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  combines  with  some  of  the 
more  positive  metallic  oxides,  e.g.  with  CaO, 
MnO,  ZnO.  Several  hydroxides  of  Cr,  or  perhaps 
rather  hydrated  oxides,  are  known,  derived  fro)n 
the  oxide  Cr._,0.„  and  the  lower  oxide  CrO  which 
has  not  itself  been  obtained  free  from  Cr^O,  ; 
these  hydrates  are  salt-forming  in  their  reactions 
with  acids.  The  pps.  produced  by  adding 
KOHAq  or  NaOHAq  to  solutions  of  chromic 
salts  always  contain  potash  or  soda  which  can- 
not be  removed  by  washing  with  hot  water. 
Cr.^S,  exhibits  slight  salt-forming  jiroperties  in 
its  reactions  towards  sulphides  of  more  positive 
metals  ;  no  hydrosulphide  of  Cr  is  known.  Chro- 
mium is  closely  related  to  Mo,  W,  and  U  ;  less 
closely  to  S,  Se,  and  Te  ;  it  also  shows  distinct 
relations  to  Al,  Mn,  and  Fe  {v.  Chkomites  ; 
j  Chromium  guoup  of  elements  ;  also  Chbomium, 
s.u,TS  OF  ;  CiirvOM.\TEs  ;  and  the  arts,  on  Hydrox- 
ides, Oxides,  Chlop.ides,  Ac.  of  Chromium). 

Reactions.  —  1.  Decomposes  steam  at  bright 
red  heat. — 2.  Dissolves  in  hyclrochlorio  andsitZ- 
plmric  acids,  forming  salts  and  H. — 3.  Oxidised 
by  molten  potassium  nitrate  or  cJilurate.  —  i. 
Burns  when  heated  in  ctilorinc,  forming  CrCl.,. 
5.  Is  oxidised  by  strongly  heating  in  oxygen. — 6. 
Forms  CrN  by  heating  in  nitrogen,  and  Cr._,S3  by 
heating  with  sulphur. 

Combinations. — Most  of  the  compounds  of  Cr 
are  obtained  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  oxides. 
The  metal  combines  directly  with  CI,  N,  O,  and 
S.  Compounds  of  Cr  with  each  of  the  non- 
metals,  except  H,  B,  Si,  and  Te,  are  known ; 
alloys  with  Al,  Fe,  and  Hg,  have  been  prepared 
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{v.  the  various  binary  compounds  of  Cr,  also 
Chromium,  ailoys  of). 

Estimation. — Chromium  may  be  estimated 
in  the  form  of  oxide  Cr203,  after  ppn.  by 
NHjAq  from  a  warm  solution.  Chromates  are 
usually  estimated  as  BaCrO^,  or  they  may  be 
ppd.  by  HgNOjAq,  and  the  Hg„CrO.,  heated 
until  only  Gi./)^  remains ;  or  the  ehromate  may 
be  reduced,  by  alcohol,  to  a  chromic  salt,  and 
the  Cr  determined  by  ppn.  with  NH^Aq  &c.  Cr 
may  be  separated  from  many  heavy  metals  by 
ppg.  these  metals  as  sulphides,  by  'H.  H  ;  Ba  and 
Sr  are  best  separated  by  ppn.  with  H^SO.,Aq ; 
separation  from  Ca,  Mg,  and  Fe,  is  effected  by 
ppg.  Cr20.j.a:H50  by  NH-jAq,  collecting,  drying, 
and  fusing  with  KNOj  and  K,CO.,  until  all  the 
Cr  exists  as  KXrO.,,  dissolving  in  water  and 
ppg.  as  Hg.jCrOj  or  BaCrOj.  If  alumina  is  pre- 
sent, it  is  ppd.  from  the  solution  containing 
K^CrO^  by  digesting  with  ammonium  carbonate. 
Cr^jOj-rH^O  is  ppd.  by  digesting  solutions  of 
chromic  salts  with  excess  of  BaCO^ ;  under  the 
same  conditions  salts  of  Ni,  Co,  Mn,  and  Zn,  are 
not  ppd. 

Chromium,  acids  of,  and  their  salts  (comp. 
arts.  Acids  ;  Acids,  basicity  op  ;  Hydroxides). 
Only  one  acid  containing  Cr,  viz.  chromic  acid 
H^CrOj,  has  been  obtained  in  definite  form, 
by  the  action  of  H^O  on  the  anhydride  CrOj 
(i'.  infra,  Chromic  acid).  This  acid  forms  a 
series  of  chromates,  M,,CrO,„  isomorphous  with 
M^SOj.  HoCrO.iAq  reacts  as  a  dibasic  acid  (y. 
infra,  Chromic  acid)  ;  no  salts  of  the  form 
MHCrO.,,  but  only  the  salts  MaCrO^,  have  been 
obtained  by  neutralising  the  acid  by  alkalis ; 
when  acids  react  with  chromates  of  monovalent 
metals  MjCrO.,,  two  formula-weights  of  the 
ehromate  usually  react  with  one  formula- weight 
of  a  dibasic  acid  (e.gr.  H^SOj),  half  of  M  is  re- 
moved, and  a  dichroniate,  MjCr.^O, — similar  to 
the  disulphates  M.^S,,0, — is  produced.  Seve- 
ral trichromates  M^Cr^O,,,,  and  tetrachromates 
M^Cr^O,  3,  are  also  known ;  these  salts  are  pro- 
bably best  regarded  as  derived  from  M^Cr.^O,  and 
M.,Cr04,  and  from  2M,CrjO;,  respectively,'by  the 
removal  of  half  the  total  M  and  condensation  of 
the  residues.  The  following  formuliB  express 
this  view  of  the  constitution  of  the  di-,  tri-,  and 
tetra-,  chromates : 

(1)  Chromic  acid,  CrO,.{OH),; 

(2)  Chromates,  CrO.,(OM)2;  ' 

(3)  Bichromates,  OM.CrO.,.O.CrO,.OM ; 

(4)  Trichromates,  OM.Crd2.0.CrO",.O.CrO,.OM  ; 

(5)  Tetrachromates, 

OM.CrO.,.O.CrO,.O.CrO,.O.CrO,.OM. 
These  various  series  of  salts  may  also  be  regarded 
as  direct  compounds  of  metallic  oxide  with  CrO^ 
(MoO.CrOj;  M,0.2Cr03;  M,0.3Cr03;  M.^CiCrO,). 
IBesides  these  salts,  several  basic  chromates  are 
known  (v.  infra).  Chromic  acid,  HoCrO.,,  being 
dibasic,  and  forming  MXrOj  analogous  with 
M,SO  .„is  probably  a  dihydroxyl  acid,  Cr02(0H)^. 
If  this  is  so  we  should  expect  that  each  OH 
would  be  replaceable  by  CI ;  the  first  compound 
thus  produced,  CrOo.Cl.OH,  ought  to  be  a  mono- 
basic acid  (analogous  with  SOj.Cl.OH) ;  this 
compound  is  not  itself  known,  but  several 
salts  derived  from  it  have  been  prepared,  e.g. 
CrOj.Cl.OK  (!'.  infra,  under  Chromates).  Thio-, 
bromo-,  and  iodo-,  chromates,  CrOj.X.OM  (where 
X  =  F,  &c.,  and  M  =  alkali  metal),  are  also  known. 


Salts  of  the  hypothetical  amido-chromic  acid 
(CrOj.NHo.OM)  are  known ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  nitro-derivatives  of  K.,Cr20;  and  KjCr^Oi^re- 
spectively,have  been  obtained,  viz.  Cr,6-.N0.,.0K 
and  Cr.jOj.NOo.OK  [v.  Potassium  dichromatc, 
under  Dichromates).  Cr,0.j  reacts  towards  acids 
as  a  salt-forming  or  positive  oxide ;  no  acid 
corresponding  to  this  oxide  is  known ;  the  oxide 
is  itself  insoluble  in  H.,0.  Salts  MO.Cr,0.„ 
where  M=  Zn,  Mn,  Fe,  &c.,  have,  however,  been 
prepared,  by  fusing  MO  and  Cr  .O^  with  B^O^,  tfec. ; 
these  may  be  regarded  as  derivatives  of  the  hypo- 
thetical chromous  acid  HfiT.^O^  {v.  Chromites, 
p.  158).  The  sulphide  CroS,,  corresponding 
to  Cr^Oj,  also  reacts  as  a  feebly  salt-forming 
compound  towards  more  positive  sulphides  (v. 
Chromium,  thioacid  of,  p.  168). 

Chromic  acid  H^CrO^.  Said  to  be  obtained 
as  small  red  crystals  by  adding  a  little  H„0  to 
excess  of  pure  CrOj,  keeping  the  solution  for 
some  hours  at  90°,  decanting  and  cooUng  to  0° 
(Moissan,  A.  Ch.  [6]  5,  568).  The  crystals  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  separated  from  the 
mother  liquor  and  analysed  ;  they  very  easily 
decompose  when  heated  to  CrOj  and  HoO.  The 
thermal  values  of  the  reaction  between  NaOHAq 
and  H;CrO.,Aq  show  that  this  acid  is  dibasic ; 
salts  of  the  form  MHCrOj  appear  not  to  exist  as 
solids  ;  if  enough  alkali  is  added  to  saturate 
half  the  H^CrO.,  in  solution,  and  the  liquid  is 
evaporated,  the  salt  MXr^O,  is  obtained — pro- 
bably 2MHCrO.,  is  formed'  and  decomijosed  to 
M,Cr.,0,  and  H,0.  If  H^CrO^Aq  is  added  to 
solution  of  MoCrOj,  MoCr^O,  is  obtained  on 
evaporation.  The  thermal  data  {Th.  1,  255) 
show  (1)  the  dibasicity  of  the  acid,  and  (2)  the 
■action  of  excess  of  acid  on  the  normal  salts  : 
the  corresponding  data  for  H2S04Aq  are  given; 
addition  of  H.SOiAq  to  K^SOjAq  produces 
KHSOjAq  :— 

n  [nNaOHAq,  CrO'Aq]    m  [wjCrO'Aq,  2NaOHAq] 

1  13,134  i  12,582 

2  24,720  1  24,720 
4          25,164              2  26,268 

n  [nNaOHAq,  SO'Aq]     m  [wSO^Aq,  2NaOHAq] 

1  14,751  i  15,689 

2  31,378  1  31,378 
4          31,368              2  29,508 

Chromates.  {Di-,  tri-,  tetra-,  chromates.) 
MXrO.,  or  M"CrOj ;  also  basic  and  double  salts. 
Chromates  are  mostly  yellow  or  red ;  the  salts 
of  the  alkali  metals,  and  of  Ca,  Mg,  and  Sr,  are 
e.  sol.  water,  the  others  are  generally  insol.  or 
si.  sol.  They  are  formed  by  the  action  of  bases 
on  HoCrO.Aq;  by  fusing  Cr.,03  with  alkali  in 
presence  of  air ;  or  by  double  decomposition 
from  the  alkali  salts.  Neutral  M.CrOiAq 
(M  =  alkali  metal)  goes  red  on  addition  of  a 
mineral  acid  from  formation  of  M._,CroO,Aq,  on 
adding  alkali  the  yellow  colour  returns.  Chro- 
mates are  easily  reduced  to  Cr„03  or  salts  of  this 
oxide-;  e.g.  boiling  HClAq  produces  CrCljAq, 
and  chloride  of  the  metal,  H^SO^Aq  produces 
Cr.,3S04Aq.  Chromates  of  the  less  positive 
metals  give  Cr„0.,  when  strongly  heated ;  M.,Cr.,0, 
(M  =  alkali  me"tal)  give  Cr,03,  0,  and  MXrO^. 
Insoluble  chromates  yield  alkali  chromates  by 
fusion  with  KOH  or  NaOH.  Heated  with  NaCI 
and  cone.  H^SO,,  chromates  give  CrO.^Cla.  Solu- 
tions of  chromates  have  a  metallic  taste,  and  are 
poisonous. 
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Aluminium  chromaie.  —  The  basic  salt 
AL3CrO,.2Al,03.21H„0(  =  ALO,-Ci-0,.7H,0)  is  a 
flocculent  yellow  pp.  obtained  by  adding  K^CiO  |Aq 
to  alum  solntfbn,  or  by  evaporating  Al  ,0,..'rH„0 
in  CrO.Aq  (Fairrie,  C.  J.  4,  300  ;  Mans,  P.  il,  81 ; 
Elliot  a.  Storer,  P.  Am.  A.  5,  102). 

AmiiionitLm  cJiroiiicde. — (NH|)XrO,|.  Citron- 
yellow  needles ;  e.  sol.  water ;  gives  off  NI-I.,  in 
air ;  on  heating  leaves  Cr^O.,.  Obtained  by 
slowly  adding  CrO;.Cl2  to  excess  of  NH^.Aq,  and 
evaporating  below  60°;  also  by  BaCrO, 
+  (NH,),SO,Aq,  and  by  CrO.,Aq  +  NH.,Aq  (Darly, 
A.  6.5,  2041)  {v.  Di-,  Tri-,  and  Hexa-ciiromates). 

Barium  chromaie  BaCrO,,.  Yellow,  crys- 
talline powder ;  obtained  by  K.,CrO  ,Aq  +  BaCl, Aq ; 
S.G.  3-'J  ;  also  by  fusing  1  pt.  KXrO,,  with  i  pt. 
NajCrOj  and  2  pts.  Bad,,,  and  cooling  slowly ; 
S.G.  4-6  (Bonrgeois,  Bl.' [2]  31,  243).  Insol. 
H,0;  sol.  HClAq,  or  HNO.Aq,  and  reppd.  by 
NH.jAq.  Decomposed  by  alkali  carbonates  and 
sulphates  (Kose,  P.  95,  426)  [v.  Bichromates). 

Beryllium  cliromatc. — Basic  salt 
BeCrO,.13Be0.23H.,0 ;   yellow  pp.,  insol.  H.,0 
(Creuzburg,  D.  P.  J.  103,  449). 

Bisiimth  chroviates  (Lowe,  J.  pr.  67,  288  a. 
463  ;  Pearson,  P.  M.  [4]  11,  204  ;  Pattison  Muir, 
C.  J.  [2]  15,  12;  [2]  16,  24  a.  645).  Normal 
chromate,  Bi.j3CrO,,  has  not  been  i^repared. 
The  following  basic  salts  are  known :  — 
2{Bi,3CrO,).7Bi,03,  by  ppg.  Bi3N03  in  small- 
est excess  of  HNOjAq  by  K„CrO|A(i  ; 
2(Bi.,3CrO|).Bi,03,  by  ppg.  a  more  acid  solu- 
tion" of  Bi3Nb,  in  HNO^Aq  by  IljCrOjAq; 
(Bi23CrO|).2Bi,,03,  by  boiling  the  preceding 
salt  with  dilute  HNO^Aq  or  with  alkali ; 
3(Bi.,3CrO|).Bi.,03,  by  prolonged  heating 
2(Bil3CrO,).Bi"0,  with  dilute  HNO,Aq  ; 
7(Bi,3CrO  j.2Bi,63,  by  treating  (Bi,3CrO,,).2Bi.,03 
first  with  cone,  then  with  dilute,  HNO^Aq.  These 
salts  are  all  yellow  to  red,  heavy,  crystalline 
Xjowders  ;  insol.  water,  and  slowly  decomposed 
by  hot  acids  (v.  also  Dichromates). 

Cadmium  chromate. — Basic  salt 
CdCrO.,.CdO.H„0  ;  by  reaction  of  CdSO,Aq  with 
large  excess  of  K.,CrO|Aq  (Freese,  B.  2,  476; 
Sarzeau  a.  Malaguti,  A.  Ch.  [3]  9,  431). 

Calcium  chromate  CaCrOj.2H^O  ;  by  dissolv- 
ing CaCO.|  in  CrO.,Aq  and  evaporating.  Yellow 
prisms;  S.  (14°) -41  ;  insoluble  in  alcohol ;  loses 
its  H„0  at  200°  (Siewert,  2.  f.  d.  g.  Naturwiss. 
19,  li)  (v.  Dicbromates). 

Cerium  chrotiiate  CeCrO, ;  yellow  powder,  by 
dissolving  CeCO.,  in  CrO  ,Aq  and  evaporating  (Be- 
ringer,  A.  42,  143). 

Chromium  chromate  (Cr.,3CrO,).2Cr.,0:,.  This 
name  and  composition  is  sometimes  assigned  to 
CrO.j  (v.  CiiROMinji  dioxide  under  Cueomium, 
OXIDES  OF,  p.  164.) 

Cobalt  chromiitcs. — Basic  cobaltous  salt 
CoCrO,.Co0.2H..O  (Freese,  B.  2,  476)  ; 
CoCr0.,.2CoO.4H,0  (Sarzeau  a.  Malaguti,  A.  Ch. 
[3]  9,  431).  Clear  red-brown  pp.  by 
Co2NO.,Aq K.jCrO  ,Aq.  Cobaltic  clu'omate 
Co.,3CrO,  is  known  in  combination  with  NH3 
and  NH,C1;  the  salts  (Co.,3CrO,).10NH3, 
(Co..3CrO,).12NH3.5H..O,  and 
(Co.,3CrO,).2NH.,.2NH,Cl,  are  described  by 
Braun  (A.  125,  153  a.  197),  Gibbs  a.  Gcnth  (.4. 
104,  150  a.  295),  and  Gibbs  [B.  4,  790)  {v.  also 
Chrojiium,  ammomio-s.vlts  of). 


Copper  chroviates. — Basic  salts  : 
CuCrO,.2Cu0.2H.,0,  yellowish-brown  pp.,  by 
KXrOjAii  +  CuSd,,Aq,  and  by 
CaSOjAq  +  K.,Cr,.0,Aq  and  adding  enough  KOH 
to  produce  K„Cr6|Aq  (Freese,  P.  140,  87 ;  Eosen- 
feld,  B.  13,  i469).  Loses  its  H,0  at  200°  and 
takes  it  up  again  in  moist  air.  Two  salts, 
2(CuCrO^).5Cu0.5H,,0,  and  CuCrOj.0CuO.5H,O, 
are  described  by  Eosenfeld  (I.e.) ;  obtained  by 
adding  CuSO,Aq  to  K.,Cr.,0-Aq  with  excess  of 
KOHAq.  The  salt  CuCrO,i.2Cu0.2H,0  dissolves 
*  in  NHjAq  at  0° ;  dark-green  crystals  of 
2(CuCr6,,)CuO.10NH,.2H,O  .separate  (Sarzeau 
a.  Malaguti,  A.  Ch.  [3]  9",  431  ;  Viefhaus,  J",  pr. 
88,  431 ;  Slater,  J.  pr.  60,  247)  (v.  also  Potas- 
sium chromate). 

Iron  chromate. — Basic  ferric  salt 
(Fe,3CrO,,).2Fe,03 ;  brown  pp.  by  K,,CrO,A(i 
acting  on  iron-alum  solution  ;  decomposed  by 
H,0  to  Fe,03  and  CrOjAq.  An  acid  salt, 
Fe^3CrO,,.Gr63,  is  said  to  be  formed  by  digesting 
CrO,,Aq  with  Fe.,0,FI„  and  evaporating  (Klet- 
zinsky,  D.  P.  j'.  207,  83 ;  EUiot  a.  Storer,  P. 
Am.  A.  6,  192). 

Lead  chromate  PbCrO.,.  Occurs  native  as 
red-lead  ore,  in  yellow,  translucent,  monoclinic 
prisms,  S.G.  5-2  to  6-1.  Obtained  as  yellow  pp. 
by  K^.CrOjAq  or  KoCr.^O;Aq  acting  on  neutral  so- 
lution of  a  Pb  salt;  also  in  crystals  by  strongly 
j  heating  K.,CrO,,  with  PbCl.,,  S.G.  of  crystals  6-12 
'  (Manross,'/!.  82,  348;  Drevermann,  A.  87,  120). 
S.H.  -09  (Kopp,  A.  Suppl.  3,  1).  Insol.  in  H,0, 
sol.inHNO:,Aq  or  KOHAq ;  melts  without  change, 
but  at  higher  temperature  gives  O,  Cr.jO.,,  and  a 
basic  salt  (PbCrO,,.PbO).  Acts  as  an  oxidizer, 
hence  used  in  organic  analysis  {v.  Vobl,  A.  106, 
127). 

Basic  salt  PbCrO|.PbO;  red  crystals,  ob- 
tained by  throwing  PbCrO,  in  small  quantities 
into  molten  KNO.,,  cooling  somewhat,  pouring  off 
still  liquid  part,  and  quickly  washing  residue  with 
H,,0  ;  also  by  digesting  PbCrO,,  with  cold  KOHAq, 
or  with  hot  ILCrO|Aq.  Insol.  in  H.,0;  sol.  in 
KOHAq ;  acids  withdraw  PbO  (Wohler  a.  Liebig, 
P.  21,  580).  Another  basic  salt,  2(PbCrOj).PbO, 
occurs  native  a,s,  Melaiuicliro'ite,  and  is  said  to  bo 
formed  by  diffusing  K,CrO,Aq  and  Pb2N0,,A(i 
(Drevermann,  A.  87,  120).  Lead  chromates  are 
used  as  pigments. 

Lithium  chromate  Li.^CrO,,.H,0  ;  red  trimc- 
tric  crystals,  easily  sol.  in  H^O.  A  double  salt, 
Li.NH|.CrO,.2H,,0,  is  obtained  by  saturating 
Li,,Cr.,O.Aq  with  NH,Aq  (Eammelsberg,  B.  B. 
1865. '629)  (v.  Dichromates). 

Magnesium  chromate  MgCrO.|.7HoO.  Citron- 
yellow  soluble  crystals ;  isomorplious  with 
MgS0,,.7H,0  ;  S.G.  1-66-1-75  ;  by  dissolving  MgO 
in  CrO.,Aq  and  evaporating  (Kopp,  A.  42,  100 ; 
Grailich,  W.  B.  27,  174). 

The  double  salt  MgCrO,.NH,CrO,6H,0  crys- 
tallises from  a  solution  of  its  constituents  ; 
yellow  monoclinic  crystals,  isomorplious  with 
corresponding  double  sulphates  (Grailich,  I.e.). 
V.  also  Potassium  chromate. 

Manganesechromate. — Basic  manganous  salt; 
MnCrO,.Mn0.2H.p,  brown  pp.  by  reaction  of 
boiling  MnSOiAq  and  KXrO^Aq  (Fairrie,  C.  J. 
4,300;  Freese,  P.  140,  87:  Warington,  P.  ilf. 
[3]  21,  380  ;  Eeinsch,  P.  55,  97). 

Mercury  chromates. — Mercurous  chromate 
i  HgjCrO , ;  red  crystalline  powder  ;  by  reaction  of 
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HgNCAq  and  KXrO^Aq  or  K2Cr.,0;Aq  (H.  Eose, 
P.  53,  124;  Freese,  Z.  [2]  6,  30).  Decomposed 
by  heat  to  Hg,  0,  and  Cr^Os  (Darly,  A.  65,  204 ; 
Freese,  P.  140,  87).  By  action  of  alkalis  a  black 
basic  salt,  Hg.,Ci04.2Hg,0,  is  obtained  (Eichter, 

B.  15,  1489).  ' 

Mercuric  chromate HgCrO^ ;  dark,  garnet-red, 
trimetric  prisms ;  obtained  by  evaporating  equal 
parts  of  yellow  HgO  and  CrOj  in  H.,0.  Decom- 
posed by  H,,0  to  CrOjAq  and  HgCrO,.2HgO. 
Decomposed  by  acids  (Geutber,  A.  106,  247  ; 
Millon,  A.  Ch.  [3]  18,  365). 

The  basic  salt  HgCrO,.2HgO  is  a  brick-red 
powder,  obtained  by  boiling  HgO  with  K,CrO  .Aq, 
or  by  reaction  of  Hg2N03Aq  and  K.,Cr.,0;Aq 
(Millon,  A.  Ch.  [3]  18,  365 ;  Freese,  Z.  [2]  6, 
30). 

A  double  salt  2(HgCrO,,).HgS  is  obtained  by 
digesting  freshly  ppd.  HgS  with  solution  of 
freshly  ppd.  HgO  in  CrO.Aq,  and  drying  at  30°  ; 
easily  explodes  when  rubbed  (Palm,  J.  1862. 
221)  {v.  also  Ammonium  dichronmte). 

Nickel  chromate. — Basic  salt 
NiCrOj.2NiO.6H2O;  brown  pp.  by  reaction  be- 
tween NiSO,Aq  and  K.,CrO,Aq.  Loses  its  H.,0 
above  300°  (Freese,  P.  140,  87).  Other  basic 
nickel  chromates  are  described  by  Schmidt  (A. 
156,  19).  A  double  compound,  NiCrOi-SNHj,  is 
obtained  in  yellow  dichroic  crystals  by  addition 
of  alcohol  to  a  solution  of  the  basic  salt  in  pre- 
sence of  NH,Aq ;  the  crystals  lose  NH3  in  the 
air  (Schmidt,  I.e.). 

Potassium  chromate  KjCrO^.  S.G.  -  2-71. 
S.H.  -189  (Kopp,  A.  Suppl.  3,  1).  C.E.  (0°-100°) 
•01134  (Joule  a.  Playfair,  C.J.  1,  121  ;  Sehilf,  A. 
107,  64).  S.  (0°)  58-9  ;  (20°)  62-94  ;  (60°)  71-02  ; 
(100^)  79-1 :  boiling-point  of  saturated  solution 
=  104-2°  (Michel  a.  Kraft,  A.  Ch.  [3]  41,471; 
Schiff,  A.  108,  326  ;  v.  Hauer,  J.  pr.  103,  114). 
Freezing-point  of  saturated  solution  =  — 12-5° 
(Eudorff,  P.  122,  337).  S.G.  —  38-44  p.c.  solu- 
tion =1-3787;  17-09  p.c.  solution  =  1-1476;  8-54 
p.c.  solution  =  1-0703  ;  4-27  p.c.  solution  =  1-0349 
(Michel  a.  Kraft,  A.  Ch.  [3]  41,  417  ;  Alluard, 

C.  R.  59,  500). 

Pre2Mration. — 1.  By  heating  5  parts  K.,Ci:fl^ 
with  4  parts  .KNO3  or  K0CO3  until  the  whole  fuses 
quietly,  dissolving  in  water,  and  crystallising. — 
2.  By  neutralising  KoCr,0;Aq  with  K^COj,  eva- 
porating and  crystallising. — 3.  By  fusing  Cr.O^ 
with  K.^C03  and  KNO3,  dissolving  in  water  and 
crystallising.—  4.  By  fusing  chrome-ironstone 
with  KXOj  and  CaO-.H,,  lixiviating  with  H,0, 
boiling  down,  and  crystallising. 

Properties. — Pale  lemon-yellow,  double  six- 
sided  trimetric  pyramids ;  isomorphous  with 
KoSO^.  Melts  without  change.  Insol.  alcohol. 
Solution  in  H,,0  is  alkaline,  with  metallic  taste, 
and  is  poisonous;  on  evaporation,  this  solution 
gives  crystals  of  K^Cr^O,,  and  mother  liquor 
gives  crystals  of  K^CrO,. 

Reactions. — 1.  Acids,  even  CO.Aq,  produce 
K.,Cr.,0,  (Schweitzer,  N.  R.  P.  3,  2"l2 ;  Margue- 
ritte,  J.  pr.  64,  502;  Mohr,  Fr.  1872.  278).- 2. 
Reduced  by  H^S  or  K^SAq,  with  formation  of 
Cr.,03.a;H.,0,  and  by  Sb„Aq  with  production  of 
Cr,3S0jAq.— 3.  With  HCl  gas,  KCl,  H,0,  and 
K.,Cr.,0;  are  formed,  and  then  the  K.,Cr,C).  is  re- 
duced to  CrCl3  and  CrO,  (Thomas,  C.  J.'33,  371). 

Combinations. — 1.  With  various  chromates  to 


form  double  salts.  K,Cr0j.(NHj).^Cr04  crystal- 
lises from  cone.  KoCr.OjAq  saturated  with  NH3 
(Berthier,  4.  Ch.  [3]'7,'77;  Johnson,  J. pr.  62, 
261).  K2CrOj.CaCrO.,.2H.,0  crystallises  from 
KXr^OjAq  neutralised  by  CaOoH.Aq. 

iCCrOi-SCaCrO^  obtained  by  slowly  evapora- 
ting a  mixture  of  CaCLAq  and  K^CrO^Aq  (Bahr, 
J.  pr.  60,  60  ;  Duncan,  /.  pr.  50,  64  ;  Rammels- 
berg,  P.  98,  507).  K,CrO.,.2CuCrOj.Cu0.2H20, 
obtained  by  reaction  between  cold  CuSOjAq  and 
K,CrOjAq,  or  by  adding  KOHAq  to  mixture  of 
K'Cr.,0-Aq  and  CuSO^Aq  (Freese,  P.  140,  87). 
K.^CrO.,.'Fe.,3CrOj.4H,0,  by  reaction  between 
cone.  Fe-.d^Aq  and  KXrO^Aq,  dissolving 
pp.  in  HClAq,  cooling,  and  washing  rapidly 
with  cold  H.,0  (Hengson,  B.  12,  1300  a.  1656). 
KoCrO,.MgCrOj.2H.,0 ;  by  evaporating  cone. 
K',Cr.,0.Aq  after  neutralising  by  MgO  or  MgC03 
(Hauer,  J.pr.  80,  222  ;  Schweitzer,  A.  64,  276). 
K,CrO,.2ZnCrOj.2Zn0.3H.,0 ;  by  prolonged  action 
of  cold  ZnSOjAq  on  excess  of  K.,CrOjAq  (Freese, 
B.  2,  476 ;  Priissen  a.  Philippona,  A.  149,  92).— 
2.  With  mercuric  chloride  and  cyanide,  to  form 
K„CrOj.2HgCl.„  and  2K..CrO,.3Hg(CN).„  respec- 
tively (Darly, 65,  204';  Eammelsberg,  A.  28, 
217;  84,  281)  (v.  also  Di-,  Tri-,  and  Tetra- 
chromates  ;  also  Bromo-,  Chloro-,  Fluo-,  lodo-, 
Chromates). 

Rubiditcm  chromate  Eb.^CrO^.  Yellow  tri- 
metric crystals,  isomorphous  with  K.,Cr04  and 
K.,SO,  (Piccard,  J.  pir.  86,449;  Grandeau,  A.  Ch. 
[3]  67,  155). 

Silver  chromate  Ag.^CrOj.  Dark-red  crys- 
tals; by  reaction  between  K,,CrO,,AqandAgN03Aq, 
or  by  digesting  moist  Ag.^0  with  K.^CrO^Aq. 
Insol.  H„0;  sol.  acids,  NH3Aq,  and  alkali  chrom- 
ates ;  KOHAq  withdraws  all  Cr03.  Under  HoO 
is  slowly  reduced  by  Zn,  Cd,  Sn,  &c.  (Freese,  P. 
140,  87;  Fischer,  P.  8,  488).  Combines  with 
NH3  to  form  Ag.,Cr04.4NH3 ;  produced  in  yellow 
crystals,  isomorphous  with  corresponding  sul- 
phate and  selenate,  by  dissolving  Ag.^CrO^  in  hot 
NH3Aq  and  crystallising  (Mitscherlich,  P.  12, 
141 ;  Wohler  a.  Eantenberg,  A.  114,  119). 

Sodium  chromate  Na^CrOj-lOH-^O ;  yellow, 
deliquescent  crystals,  isomorphous  with 
Na.,SO.,.10H.,O.  Prepared  similarly  to  K,CrO., 
(Johnson,  J.  pr.  62,  261 ;  Kopp,  A.  42,  100)  [v. 
also  Dichromates). 

Thallium  chromate  TLCrOj.  Yellow  pp. 
obtained  by  reaction  between  K,^CrO,Aq  and 
neutral  solution  of  a  thallous  salt  (Carstanjen, 
J.pr.  102,  65  a.  129;  Hebberling,  A.  134,11; 
Strecker,  A.  135,  207  ;  Crookes,  C.  N.  8,  255) 
(v.  also  Di-,  and  Tri-chromates). 

Thorium  chromate  Th.,Cr04.8H20 ;  crys- 
tallises by  evaporating  a  solution  of  Th^O,  in 
CrOjAq  (Chydenius,  P.  119,  43). 

Zinc  chromates. — Various  basic  salts  are 
obtained  by  the  reactions  between  ZnSO^Aq 
and  K.jCrOjAq  :  the  most  marked  seems  to  be 
ZnCr04.Zn0.2H.,0  (Sarzeau  a.  Malaguti,  A.  Ch. 
[3]  9,  431 ;  Thomson,  P.  M.  3,  81 ;  Priissen  a. 
Philippona,  A.  149,  92).  By  dissolving  this 
salt  in  a  little  NHjAq,  and  adding  alcohol, 
ZnCr04.4NH3.3H.,0  is  obtained  (Sarzeau  a. 
Malaguti,  I.e.  ;  Bieler,  A.  151,  223)  (v.  also 
Potassium  chromate). 

Chromates  of  In  (Meyer,  A.  150,  137);  Mo; 
Sr;  Sn  (Leykauf,  J.  pr.  19,  127);  U;  and  Yb 
(Popp,  A.  131,  179)  seem  to  exist,  but  very 
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little  is  Ijnown  concerning  them,  nor  have  their 
compositions  been  satisfactorily  determined. 

Fluo-,  Bromo-,  Chloro-,  and  lodo-chromates  ; 
also  Amido-chromates  (v.  sif^u'a  beginning  of  this 
art.,  p.  154).  Salts  derived  from  the  hypo- 
thetical acids,  fluochromic  CrO._,.F.OH,  bromo- 
chromic  CrO.j.Br.OH,  &c.,  and  amiclochrouiic 
CrO^.NH.„OH.  These  acids  are  not  themselves 
known. 

Potassium  fluochromate  CrO._,.F.OK.  Ruby 
red,  semitransiJarent,  crystals ;  ei'llorescent  in 
air;  melts  when  heated;  acts  on  glass.  Prepared 
by  heating  powdered  KoCr.Oj  in  a  Pt  dish  with 
excess  of  cone.  HFAq  (Streng,  A.  129,  225 ; 
Heintze,  J.  pr.  [2]  4,  225 ;  Varenne,  C.  R.  81), 
358;  91,  389). 

rotassium  hromochromata  CrO.j.Br.OK. 
Dark-brown  crystals  ;  gives  up  Br  in  an  exsicca- 
tor ;  decomposed  by  H.^0.  Obtained  by  satura- 
ting cone.  K._,Cr_,0;Aq  with  fuming  HBrAq,  and 
crystallising  from  HBrAq  (Heintze,  J.  in.  [2]  4, 
225). 

Potassium  chlorochromate  CrO.^.Cl.OK.  Ob- 
tained by  heating  for  a  short  time  3  parts 
ICCr.jO,  with  4  parts  cone.  HClAq  and  a  little 
H.^0,  and  cooling ;  or  by  adding  CrOoCL  to 
KClAq,  or  to  K^CrOjAq  slightly  acidified  with 
acetic  acid : 

K  .Cr  .O,  +  2HClAq  =  2Cr0„.C1.0K  -f  H.OAq  ; 
CrO,.Cl.,  +  KClAq  -f  H..0  =  CrO.,.C1.0K  -f  2HClAq ; 
Cr6,CL  -I-  K,CrO  ,Aq  =  2CrO,.C1.0K  +  Aq 

(Peligot,  A.  Ch.  52,  2G7 ;  Geuther,  A.  lOG,  240)- 
This  salt  is  also  produced,  along  with  Cr.^O-,, 
when  violet  CrClj  reacts  with  molten  K.jCr,_.0, 
(Geuther,  A.  118,  68).  Large  red  prisms; 
S.G.^  2-497;  C.E.  (0^-100°)  -0159  (Playfair  a. 
Joule,  C.  J.  1,  121).  May  be  crystallised  un- 
changed from  H;,0  containing  a  little  acid ; 
crystals  of  K.,Cr.j07  separate  from  an  aqueous 
solution.  CI  is  evolved  at  100°.  Decomposed 
by  cone.  H„SO|  with  formation  of  Cr0..Cl.,  and 
Cr,0,;Gl,  (q.'v.)  ;  with  NO,  gives  N0,C1  (Heintze, 
J.  pr.  [2J  4,  211).  By  reaction  with  cone. 
KCNAq,  CNCl  is  formed.  By  the  action  of  dry 
NH„  salt  having  the  composition  K..Cr,0„ 
(?CrO,.OK.Cr0,.0K.Cr0,)  is  formed,  along  with 
KCl  and  NH|C1;  if  the  chlorochromate  is  sus- 
pended in  (C.H.JoO  and  NH.,  is  passed  in,  crys- 
tals of  potassium  amidochromate  CrO,  NH^.OK 
(g.  V.)  are  formed  (Heintze,  J.  pr.  [2]  4,  211). 

Chlorochromates  of  Na^CrO.,.C1.0Na.2H.,0  ; 
of  NH,--CrO.,.C1.0NH,,;  of  Ca,  Sr,  Ba,  Mg,  Ni, 
Co,  and  Zn-^  (CrO,.C1.0),M.:rH,0 ;  have  also 
been  prepared,  by  adding  Cr0,Cl,  to  fairly  cone, 
solution  of  the  metallic  carbonates  in  CrO.,Aq. 
When  M  =  Mg,  Ni,  Co,  or  Zn,  the  salts  crystallise 
with  9H.,0  ;  when  M  =  Ca,  with  5H..0  ;  when 
M=  Sr,  with  4H,.0;  and  when  M  =  Ba,"with  H.O 
(Peligot,  A.  Ch.  52,  2G7  ;  Prwtorius,  A.  201,  1). 

Potassium  iodochroinate  CrO.j.I.OK.  Ob- 
tained, as  garnet-red,  easily  decomposed,  crystals, 
by  gently  heating  cone,  colourless  HIAq  with 
finely  powdered  K,Cr„0,  (Guyot,  C.  R.  73,  iC). 

Potassium  amidochronuite  CrO,,.NH;.OK. 
Finely  ijowdered  CrOo.Cl.OK  is  slowly  added  to 
water  and  ether  (free  from  alcohol),  the  liquid  is 
simultaneously  saturated  with  KH., ;  after  stand- 
ing 24  hours,  the  ether  is  poured  off,  the  residue 
is  gently  wanned  to  get  rid  of  adhering  ether,  and 
is  then  treated  with  water ;  the  liquid  is  evapo- 


rated at  a  low  temperature,  and  allowed  to  crys- 
tallise. The  salt  is  recrystallised  from  H„0, 
and  the  crystals  are  dried  at  100°.  Garnet-red  ; 
unchanged  by  cold  H,0,  or  cold  NaOHAq;  de- 
composed by  H„0,  or  NaOHAq,  at  100  ,  giving 
CrO,,.OK.ONH„  and  CrO,.OK.ONa,  respectively; 
decomposed  by  nitrous  acid  to  K„Cr.,0.,  N,  and 
H.O.  CrO,.NH,.OK  is  changed  by  dry  NHj  to  a 
dark-brown  powder,  from  which  H_,0  removes 
NH|C1  and  leaves  a  crystalline  salt,  Cr.iOJOK).^: 
the  corresponding  NH,  salt  is  obtained  by  acting 
on  CrO.CL,  dissolved  in  CHCl^  with  NH,,  and 
reacting  with  H,0  (Heintze,  J.  pr.  [2]  4,  214). 

Dichromates"M,Cr,0,  and  MCr,0;.  Most  of 
these  salts  are  soluble  in  water  ;  many  of  them 
are  decomposed  by  water.  The  greater  number 
are  salts  of  monovalent  metals.  They  are  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  acids  on  M.,CrOj. 

Ammonium  dicUromate  (NHJ^Cr.jO,.  Orange 
coloured,  monoclinic,  crystals ;  S.G.  2-307  ;  de- 
composed by  heat  to  Cr.,0.„  H.O,  and  N.  Pre- 
pared by  neutralising  CrO^Aq  with  NH.|Aq, 
adding  an  equal  quantity  of  CrO^jAq,  and  evapo- 
rating (Richmond  a.  Abel,  C.  J.  3, 199  ;  Siewert, 
Z.  f.  d.  g.  Naturwiss.  19,11;  Schabus,  P.  IIG, 
420  ;  Weiss,  Sitz.  W.  37,  373  ;  Rammelsberg,  P. 
118,  158  ;  Schiff,  A.  107,  64).  Two  double  com- 
pounds with  HgCl.,,  viz.  (NH.,).,Cr.,O..HgCl„.H,,0, 
and  3(NH,,),,Cr,0,.HgCl,„  exist  (Darly,  A.  65,  204; 
Zepharovich,  Siti:.  W.  39,  17  ;  Clarke  a.  Stern, 
Am.  3,  351). 

Barium  dichromafe  BaCr,0,.2H,0  ;  yellow 
needles,  obtained  by  dissolving  IBaCrOj  in  cone. 
I  CrO,Aq,  evaporating,  crystallising,  and  drying  at 
100°.  Decomposed  by  H.,0  to  BaCrO^  and 
CrO,Aq  (Bahr,  J.  pr.  GO,  30;  Zettnow,  P.  144, 
167  ;  Preis  a.  Eayman,  B.  13,  340). 

BismutJi  dichromate. — The  salt 
2(Bi,3CrO,).Bi,0„  obtained  by  ppg.  Bi3N03  in 
HNO.|Aq  by  KoCrO^Aq,  described  as  a  basic  bis- 
muth chromate  (p.  155),  may  perhaps  be  belter 
regarded  as  basic  bismuth  dichromate 
(BiO),Cr.,0,. 

Calcium  dichromate  CaCr._,0;.3H,0 ;  deli- 
quescent, red,  crystals  ;  obtained  by  dissolving 
CaCrO,  in  CrO^Aq  and  evaporating  (Bahr,  •/.  pr. 
GO,  60). 

Copper  dichromate  CuCr,0,.2H,0 ;  brown- 
black,  deliquescent,  crystals;  e.  sol.  in  H.O  or 
alcoliol ;  decomposed  by  hot  H.O  with  separa- 
tion of  CuCrO|.2CuO;  obtained  by  dissolving 
CuO.H.  in  cone.  CrO;,Aq,  and  evaporating 
(Droege,  .4.  101,  39). 

Lead  dichromate  PbCr.O,.  Brick  red,  crys- 
talline, powder ;  by  action  of  CrO.Aq  on  PbCrOj 
(Preis  a.  Eayman,  B.  13,  340). 

Lithium  dichromate  Li,Cr,0; ;  black-brown, 
deliquescent,  crystals  (Rammelsberg,  B.  B.  1865. 
629). 

Potassium  dichromate  K.Cr.O..  S.G. 
2-692  (.Joule  a.  Playfair,  C.  J.  1,  121 ;  Schiff,  A. 
107,  64).  M.P.  about  400°  (Tilden  a.  Shenstone, 
T.  1884.  34).  S.H.  -186  (Kopp,  A.  Suppl.  3, 
1  a.  289).  C.E.  (0°-100-)  -0122  (Joule  a.  Play- 
fair, C.  J.  1,  121).  S.  (0°)  4-9  ;  (10°)  8-4  ;  (40°) 
29-2  ;  (80°)  73  ;  (100°)  102 ;  (117°)  128-3  ;  (129°) 
153-8  ;  (148  )  200-G  ;  (180-)  262-7.  S.G.  of  solu- 
tion G-08  parts  in  100  water  =  1-0405  at  19-5°, 
of  13-1  parts  in  100  water  =  1-0847  ;  saturated 
solution  boils  at  104°  ;  insol.  alcohol  (Krcmers, 
P.  92,  497  ;  95,  110 ;  96,  39  ;  AUuard,  C.  R.  59, 
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500 ;  Michel  a.  Kraft,  A.  Ch.  [3]  41,  471  ;  Til- 
den  a.  Shenstone,  T.  175,  23). 

Preparation. — Chrome-ironstone  is  heated, 
powdered,  and  mixed  with  K^CO^  and  CaO  ;  the 
mixture  is  heated  to  150°  until  quite  dry,  then 
to  bright  redness,  in  presence  of  air,  with  frequent 
stirring.  The  fused  mass  is  allowed  to  cool,  and 
is  then  treated  with  a  small  quantity  of  boiling 
water  ;  if  the  solution  contains  CaCrO^  it  is  de- 
composed by  adding  K..CO-,  and  filtering  from 
CaCOa.  Sufficient  acid  to  change  the  K^CrO.,  to 
K.Cr^O,  is  added,  the  liquid  is  evaporated  and 
allowed  to  crystallise.  The  crystals  are  purified 
by  recrystallisation  from  water. 

Properties. — Large,  red,  triclinic,  crystals  ; 
unchanged  in  air.  Solution  in  water  is  acid  to 
litmus,  has  a  metallic  taste,  and  is  poisonous.  Is 
rapidly  changed  by  light  in  presence  of  organic 
matter;  hence  used  in  photography  (Schwann, 
D.  P.  J.  199,  130).  Decomposed  at  white  heat  to 
K.CrO,,  0,  and  Cr,0,. 

Reactions. — Eeduced  by  heating  with  C,  S,  or 
NH.Cl;  or  with  solid  H.,C.,0,  (Bothamley,  C.  J. 
51,  159;  Werner,  C.  J.  53',  60'2)  ;  K,Cr-.0;Aq  is 
reduced  by  SO.^Aq  to  Cr23SOjAq,  and  by  H.^S  to 
Cr.O^  and  S  ;  NO  is  absorbed  and  after  a  time 
Cib„  is  ppd.  (Vogel,  J.  pr.  77,  482).  Heated 
with  cone.  H,SO„  K,SOj,  Cr,3S04,  H,0,  and  0 
;-.re  produced ;  addition  of  2  formula-weights 
H^S04  to  a  boiling  solution  of  one  formula- 
weight  K2Cri,0,  produces  pp.  of  orange-red 
HKSO^.KjCr.O,,  which  is  decomposed  by  H.,0 
(Schwarz,  D.'P.  J.  186,  31).  Solution  of  K,Cr,Oj 
in' cone.  HClAq  gives  CrO.^.Cl.OK  (q.  v.)  on  cool- 
ing. From  a  hot  solution  of  the  salt  in  12  parts 
HNOjAq,  carmine-red  crystals  of  Cr.,0,,.NO.,.OK 
(?OK.CrO.,.O.CrO,.NO,)  separate  on  cooling';  by- 
re-crystallising this  salt  from  HNO^Aq,  the  salt 
Cr30„.NO,.OK  (?OK.CrO,.O.CrO,.O.CrO,.NO,)  is 
obtained  (Darmstiidter,  B.  4,  117).  A  double 
compound  K.X'r.,0;.HgCl.^  is  obtained  by  evapo- 
rating a  mixture  of  its  constituents  (Darly,  A. 
Go,  204;  Hahn,  Ar.  Ph.  [2]  99,  147). 

Rubidium  dicliromate  Eb.^Cr.^O,;  and  Sodium 
dichromate,  M.^Cr.^O, ;  closely  resemble  K,Cr.jO, 
(Piccard,  /.  pr.  86,  449 ;  Grandeau,  A.  Ch.  [3] 
67,  155). 

Silver  dichromate  Ag.^CrjO,.  By  ppg. 
KoCr^OiAq  by  AgNOj,  or  digesting  moist  Ag.^O 
with  K.^Cr.^OjAq;  somewhat  soluble  in  HjO, 
crystallising  in  red,  triclinic,  crystals ;  decom- 
posed by  boiling  water  ;  when  strongly  heated 
gives  Cr.,0.,  and  Ag  (Freese,  P.  140,  87  ;  Waring- 
ton,  P.  'M.  11,  489  ;  Teschemacher,  P.  ill.  1, 
345  ;  Nason,  A.  104,  126). 

Thallium  dichromate  Tl.^CroO,.  Bed,  crystal- 
line, powder ;  insol.  in  TLO ;  decomposed  by 
cone,  acid  to  Tl^Cr^Oju  (2-  infra).  Obtained 
by  reaction  of  thallous  salts  with  KXr„0;Aq. 

Tri-,  Te'.ra-,aiidHexa-Chromates:  Mi,Cr30,„, 
M'.,Gr,0i3,  and  m.firfi^,j.  Very  few  of  the'se  salts 
are  known.  (NHJ,Cr.O,„,  K.>Cr,0,„.  and  TLCr.,0,„ 
are  obtained  by  crystallising  solutions  of  the  di-  _ 
chromates  in  HNOjAq  (Siewert,  Z.  f.  d.  g.  Na- 
tunviss.  19,  11  ;  Bothe,  J.  pr.  46,  184  ;  Hauer, 
Sit2.  W._  39,  439 ;  Willm,  A.  Ch.  [4]  5,  5). 
K;Cr,,0,3  is  obtained  by  long-continued  digestion 
of  K^Cr^Oio  in  cone.  HNOaAq  (Siewert,  I.e.). 
(NH  jjCr^Oio.lOH.O  was  obtained  by  Eammels- 
berg  (P.  94,  507)  from  a  solution  of  (NH  JXr^O,. 


Chromites.  Compounds  of  Cr£>^  with  more 
positive  metallic  oxides.  A  compound 2CaO.Cr203 
is  obtained,  according  to  Chancel  (C  R.  43,  97), 
by  the  reaction  between  NH^Aqand  chrome-alum 
solution  mixed  with  CaCl,.  By  mixing  solutions 
in  KOHAq  of  Cr^Os  and  PbO  or  ZnO,  pps.  are 
obtained  of  the  composition  MO.CrjO^  (Pelouze, 
A.  Ch.  [3]  33,  5).  Compounds  of  the  form 
MO.CrjOa,  where  M  =  Mn,  or  Zn,  are  also  pro- 
duced by  fusing  together  the  component  oxides, 
with  BjOj  at  a  white  heat ;  the  compounds 
crystaUise  out  on  cooling;  ZnO.Cr^O.j  forms  dark 
green  octahedra,  S.G.  5-309;  MnO.CrPj,  hard 
iron-grey  octahedra,  S.G.  4-87  (Ebelmen,  A.  Ch. 
[3]  33,  34).  These  compounds  may  be  regarded 
as  chromites,  MCr^Oj,  i.e.  salts  of  the  hypo- 
thetical chromous  acid  H.^Cr-.O^.  Certain  me- 
tallic oxides  which  are  insoluble  in  KOHAq 
become  soluble  therein  when  mixed  with 
Cr.jOa.asHjO  ;  e.g.  a  mixture  of  Cr.,03.a;H.,0  with 
40'  p.c.  Fe^Oa,  12-5  p.c.  MnO,  20'  p.c.  CoO,  or 
25  p.c.  NiO,  is  completely  soluble  in  KOHAq ; 
on  the  other  hand  Cr.fi^  is  completely  ppd.  by 
KOHAq  in  presence  of  80  p.c.  Fe.Oj,  60  p.c. 
MnO,  or  50  p.c.  CoO  or  NiO  (Church,  Ph.  C. 
1853.  391). 

Chromium,  alloys  of.  An  alloy  of  Cr  with 
Al  is  described  by  Wohler  (A.  106,  118)  as  very 
fusible,  tin-white,  crystals;  becoming  brittle 
after  fusion  ;  S.G.  4-9.  Fremy  (C.  R.  44,  632) 
obtained  an  alloy  with  Fe  by  reducing  chrome- 
ironstone  with  C,  or  by  the  action  of  Fe  on 
CrjOj  at  a  very  high  temperature  ;  long  needles, 
harder  than  steel.  By  tlie  action  of  Na  amal- 
gam on  CrCljAq  an  amalgam  of  Cr  with  Hg  is 
produced  (Vincent,  P.  M.  [4]  24,  328 ;  Schon- 
bein,  P.  112,  445). 

Chromium,  ammonio-  salts  of ;  or  Chrom-am- 
monium  salts.  Freshly  ppd.  Cr203.a;H.^O  dis- 
solves in  cone.  NH,ClAq  containing  NHjAq ; 
on  standing  in  air  a  reddish-violet  powder  is 
deposited  ;  when  this  is  dissolved  in  coklHClAq 
and  excess  of  cone.  HClAq  is  added,  a  rose-red 
crystalline  powder  is  produced  having  the 
composition  Cr2Clg.8NH3.2H,0.  By  treating 
this  salt  with  cold  cone.  H.SO^,  a  new  com- 
pound Cr,CL,(SO,,),.8NH3.2H'20  is  produced  ; 
by  the  action  of  BalAq  on  this,  the  salt 
Cr.,CI,I,,.8NH3.2H20  is  formed;  and  from  this, 
Cr.>CLBrj.8NH3.2H,0  may  be  obtained  by  the 
action  of  cone.  HBrAq.  Various  other  deri- 
vatives are  known  of  the  general  form 
CrjMj.Xj.SNHa.xH.O,  in  which  M  =  CI,  Br,  or  I, 

CrO 

and  X  =  negative  radicle,  01,  Br,  I,  NO3, 

&c.  The  reactions  of  this  series  of  compounds 
forbid  us  to  regard  them  as  ordinary  double  com- 
pounds of  Cr^M,,  with  XNH3 ;  they  are  usually 
looked  on  as  compounds  of  the  hypothetical 
groups,  chlorochrom-,  bromochrom-,  iodochrom- 
ietrammonium,  with  negative  radicles  CI.,, 
(N03)4,  &o.  On  this  supposition  the  formula 
lSf  |H,(NH,,),.(Cr.,M2).Xj  would  represent  the  com- 
pounds in  question  ;  the  names  chloro-  (bromo-, 
iodo-,)  chromtetrammoiiiiim  chloride,  bromide, 
&c.,  are  used.  The  less  hypothetical  formula 
M2.Cr2.8NH3.X4  is  also  frequently  employed  to 
represent  the  chloro(&c.)chromtetrammonium 
compounds. 

Sis  other  series  of  chromammonio-com- 
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pounds  are  known.  They  may  all  be  repre- 
sented by  the  general  form  Cro.^NHj.X,;,  where 
a;=  10  or  12,  and  X  =  negative  radicle  ;  in  some 
of  these  part  of  the  is  easily  replaced  by  other 
radicles  and  part  is  not ;  in  others  the  whole  of 
the  Xg  is  easily  replaced.  If  M  represent  the 
radicle  which  is  rejjlaced  with  difficulty,  and  X 
the  radicle  which  is  easily  replaced,  we  get  the 
developed  general  formula  for  the  seven  series 
of  compounds  M,r.Cr,.8(10  or  l2)NH.;.Xj  ;  where 
a;  =  l,  or  2,  and  ,2;  =  4,  5,  or  6.  The  second  to 
seventh  scries  may  also  be  regarded  as  derived 
from  the  first  (i.e.  from  the  chloro(Ac.)chrom- 
tetrammoniura  salts,  by  replacing  H  in 
N,,H8(NH,),.(Cr,M,).X,  by  the  radicle  NH,.  The 
following  formuhe  represent  the  seven  series  of 
compounds :  — 

(1)  M,.Cr,.8NH,.X,  or  N,H8(NH^),,.(CrJI,,).X, 

Chromtctrammonium  salts. 

(2)  M,.Cr,.10NH,,.X,,  or  N,,H„(NH,)„(Cr,M.,).X^ 

PurpurcocUroin  salts. 

(3)  Cr,.10NH3.X„  or  N,H,.(NH,),.Cr,.X„ 

Roscoclirom  salts. 
(d)  M,.Cr,>.10NH.,.X,  or  N,H„(NH,),.(Cr,,M,.)Xj 

Xanthochroiii  salts  ;  (M.j  =  2N0.j). 
(5)  Cr,.12NH3.X„  or  N,,H,(NH,)„.Cr,.X, 

Liitcochrom  salts. 

(G)  &  (7)  M.Cr,.10NH,.X,  or  N,,H,(NHj)„(Cr,M).X,-, 
Rhodochrom  and  Erythrochrom  salts  ;  (M  =  OH). 

The  iDurpureo-  and  roseo-  salts  are  isomeric, 
using  the  term  in  a  rather  wider  sense  than  is 
given  to  it  in  organic  chemistry  as  the  molecu- 
lar weights  of  none  of  these  salts  are  known  ; 
AgNOjAq  pps.  ±  of  the  CI  from  purpureochro- 
mium  chloride  in  the  cold,  but  all  the  CI  from 
roseochromium  chloride  ;  HNOjAq,  HBrAq,  &c., 
also  removes  i  of  the  CI  from  the  former  salts  ; 
boiling  HIAq,  however,  produces  lo.Cro.lONH.,.!, 
(iodopurpureocJiroJuiiiiii  iodide)  ;  and  by  acting 
on  this  with  dilute  HClAq,  I,,.Cr,.10NH.,.Cl  ,  (iudo- 
purpnrcochromium  chloride)  is  obtained.  Pur- 
pureo-  compounds,  in  which  RL,  and  X,,  are 
the  same  radicle  [e.g.  Br.„Cr.„10NH3.Br„  or 
Cl.„Cr.,.10NH|.Cl|)  easily  change  to  roseo-  com- 
pounds by  standing  in  the  air,  or  by  heating. 
Xanthochromium  chloride  is  obtained  by  the 
action  of  NaNO.,Aii  and  dilute  HNOjAq  on 
CL.Cr,.10NH3.Cl,,"  or  on  Cr„.10NH.,.Br„'.  The 
three  series,  purpuroo-  luteo-  and  rhodo-  salts, 
are  obtained  by  more  or  less  slowly  oxidising 
CrXl,  in  NH|ClAq  in  presence  of  NH.,Aq;  the 
purpureo-  and  rhodo-  salts  are  obtained  by  oxi- 
dising in  presence  of  air,  the  luteo-  salts  in  ab- 
sence of  air  {v.  infra).  The  roseo-  and  erythro- 
salts  are  obtained  from  the  purpureo-  and  rhodo- 
respectively  {v.  infra).  The  rhodo- and  erythro- 
salts  are  isomeric  ;  the  former  change  to  the 
latter  by  standing  in  air  {v.  infra). 

In  the  nomenclature  of  the  chromtetram- 
monium  and  purpureochromium  salts  it  is  neces- 
sary to  use  prefixes,  chloro-,  bromo-,  &c.,  to  ex- 
press the  nature  of  the  radicles  M.^ ;  thus  chloro- 
purpureochromium  chloride,  and  bromopurpureo- 
chromiuni  nitrate,  are  Cl.,.Cr.,.10XH,.Cl and 
Br,.Cr2.10NH,,.(NO,,),,  respectively.  In  the  other 
series  prefixes  are  unnecessary. 

It  will  suffice  here  to  describe  the  chief  com- 
pounds in  each  series.    The  principal  references 


are  Fremy,  A.  Ch.  [4]  9, 431 ;  Clfeve,  J.pr.  76,  47, 
Am.  S.  [2]  49,  2.51 ;  Jorgensen,  pr.  [2]  20, 
105  ;  25,  83 ;  25,  321 ;  30,  1  ;  Christensen,  J.  pr. 
[2]  23,  26  ;  24,  74 ;  25,  398. 

I.  Cheomtetkamuonium  Series 
M.,.Cr„.8NH,.X|.aH.,0.  Chlorochromtctrammo- 
ni'um'chloride  CL.Cro.8NH,.Cl.,.2H,0.  Deep-red, 
very  lustrous,  almost  ojjaque,  trimetric  crystals. 
Obtained  by  digesting  freshly  ppd.  chromium 
hydroxide  in  a  closed  fiask  with  cone.  NH,C1  in 
NH,,Aq,  until  the  hydroxide  dissolves:  the  deep- 
red  liquid  is  allowed  to  stand  in  the  air,  the  dark- 
violet  powder  which  separates  is  dissolved  in 
cold  HClAq,  excess  of  cone.  HClAq  is  added,  the 
rose-red  crystalline  powder  which  separates  out 
is  washed  with  cone.  HClAq,  then  with  strong 
alcoliol,  and  is  crystallised  from  warm  H_,0  con- 
taining a  little  HCl.  This  compound  begins  to 
decompose  at  120^ ;  when  strongly  heated  NH.,, 
NH|CI,  and  H.^O,  are  given  off,  and  Cr.O.,  re- 
mains ;  heated  in  air-free  H,  or  in  COo,  Cr^OCl , 
remains.  The  salt  is  soluble  in  water,  but  on 
boiling  Cr._,0.|.a'H,,0  and  NH,  are  produced. 
Treated  with  H.^  and  moist  Ag._,0,  a  liquid  is 
obtained  probably  containing  CI.,.  Cro.8NH;,.(0H)  i; 
it  soon  decomposes  with  evolution  of  NH,,. 

The  sulphate  CL.Cr,.8NH,.(.SO,).,.2H.,0  is  ob- 
tained by  treating  the  chloride  with  cold  cone. 
H^SO.i,  and  then  with  H.^0  ;  from  this  the  iodide 
(X,  =  I.|)  is  produced  by  the  action  of  BaLAq,  and 
by  the  action  of  fuming  HBrAq  on  this,  the 
bromide  (X|  =  Br|)  is  produced. 

If  freshly  ppd.  Cr.^0.,.:rH.j0  is  treated  with 
NH.|Br  in  NHjAq,  hroniochromtetrammonium 
bromide,  Br.„Cr.,.8NH.,.Br|.2H,0  is  produced ;  an 
aqueous  solution  of  this  salt  dropped  into  cone. 
HClAq  gives  the  bromo-chloridc  (Mo  =  Br.., 
X,  =  C1„). 

II.  PuEPDnEOCHROMIUM  SERIES 

M.,.Cr.,.]0NH,,.X|.  Cliloropnrpiireochromiiim 
chloride.  Cl.,.Cr,.10NH,,.Cl,.  Prepared  by  re- 
ducing K.,Cr.^O;by  alcohol  and  very  cone.  HCIAq, 
so  that  12  g.  K.jCr._,0,  give  50  c.c.  CrCL,  solu- 
tion, pouring  the  liquid  (from  KCl)  through  a 
separating  funnel  into  a  cylinder  fitted  with  a 
reversed  U-tube  and  an  exit  tube,  and  contain- 
ing sticks  of  Zn,  and  adding  a  little  HClAq  ;  when 
the  liquid  is  the  colour  of  CuS0,,Aq  (which  in- 
dicates reduction  to  CrCL),  forcing  it  through 
the  U-tube  into  a  solution  of  COOg.  NH,C1  in 
1,000  c.c.  NH,,Aq,  S.G.  -9;  and  repeating  this 
operation  until  50  g.  K,^Cr._,0,  have  been  reduced, 
and  the  CrCl,  solution  further  reduced  to  CrCl._, 
and  driven  into  the  ammoniacal  NH,ClAq.  Tlie 
blue  liquid  is  then  oxidised,  by  long-continued 
passage  of  air,  until  it  becomes  deep  carmine- 
red  ;  2 A  litres  of  cone.  HClAq  are  added,  the 
liquid  is  boiled  for  a  few  minutes,  when  the 
chloride  sej)arates  out  as  a  carmine-red  crystal- 
line powder.  This  liquid  is  allowed  to  cool,  and 
poured  off,  the  residue  is  washed  free  from 
NH.Cl  by  cone.  HClAq  +  an  equal  volume  of  H.^0, 
collected  on  a  filter  and  again  washed  with  the 
same  HClAq,  dissolved  in  H.,0  slightly  acidified 
with  H..S0|,  and  re-ppd.  by  cone.  HClAq  ;  the  pp. 
is  boiled  with  a  little  cone.  HClAq,  washed  with 
the  same  strength  of  HClAq  as  before,  then  with 
90  p.c.  alcohol,  and  dried  at  about  18''-20°. 

Chloropurpureo-chromium  chloride  crystal- 
lises in  small  carmine-red  octahedra :  S.G.  -1^-^ 
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1-687;  S.  (16°)  -65;  insol.  cone.  HClAq;  on 

boiling  an  aqueous  solution  roseochromium 
chloride  is  obtained ;  decomposed  by  heat,  giving 
Cr,03- 

Bromo-hromide  (M2  =  Br2,  X4  =  Brj)  is  pre- 
pared similarly  to  the  chloro-ohloride,  using 
NHjBr  in  place  of  NH,|C1,  &c.  By  treatment 
with  excess  of  HClAq  it  yields  bromo-chloride 
(M.,  =  Br^,  X^=  CIJ.  By  treating  chloro-chloride 
with  boiling  cone.  HIAq  iodo-iodide  (M„  =  L, 
=  I^)  is  formed.  By  the  action  of  dilute 
HNOjAq,  H,SO.|Aq,  &c.,  on  chloro-chloride, 
cliloro-nitratc,  chloro-sulpliate,  &o.,  are  obtained 
(M,,  =  CL,  X^  =  4NOs,  2S0j,  &c.) ;  the  action  of 
K_,CrO.,Aq  produces  chloro-cJiromate  (Mo  =  Cl^, 
Xj  =  2CrOj).  Besides  these  the  following  com- 
pounds have  been  prepared  : — 

X^         M„        X^         M.,  X^ 
CI2      2Si¥^      Brl    2PtBre      I,'  CI, 
Br.,    4NO3        I2  4N0, 
Br.,     2Cr04       I,  2PtCl„ 

III.  BOSEOCHROMIUM    SEMES  Crj.lONHj.X,;. 

Boseochroniium  cJilonde,  Cr.^.lONHj.Cl,;.  Ob- 
tained by  rubbing  0  g.  dry  ehloropurpureo- 
chloride  with  the  moist  Ag.,0  from  20  g.  AgNOj 
for  a  few  minutes  in  a  mortar,  filtering,  neutral- 
ising the  alkaline  liquid  with  HClAq,  filtering 
from  AgCl,  evaporating  in  a  rapid  air-stream, 
pressing  pp.  between  paper,  washing  once  with 
a  little  H.,0,  and  drying  in  air  out  of  direct  sun- 
light. Orange-yellow  crystals ;  v.  sol.  H._>0 ; 
insol.  alcohol ;  very  unstable,  giving  off  NH3 ; 
changed,  as  are  all  roseo-  salts,  by  heating  with 
cone.  HClAq,  to  purpureo-  salt.  AgNO^Aq  pps. 
all  the  CI  in  the  cold. 

The  other  roseo-  salts  are  formed  by  neutral- 
ising the  solution  obtained  by  action  of  moist 
AgoO  on  purpureo-chloride  by  various  acids  ;  the 
solution  in  question  probably  contains  roseo - 
hydroxide  [Xe=(OH)|.].  The  chief  roseo-  salts 
are  X,  =  Br„,  I,.,  3S0^,  6NO3,  Br„(PtBr,).., 
(SO.,).,PtCl,;,  Br.,(CrO^).,. 

IV.  Xanthochromium  series 
(NO.,).,.Cr„.10NH.|.X|.  Xanthochromium  chlo7-ido, 
(NO2):,.Cr',.10NH,.Cl4.  To  20  g.  chloropurpureo- 
chloride  300  c.c.  warm  water  and  about  20  drops 
dilute  HNOjAq  are  added,  the  liquid  is  slowly 
lieated  to  boiling,  then  cooled,  and  filtered  ;  the 
insoluble  purpureo-chloride  is  again  treated  in 
the  same  way  ;  40-50  g.  ^J'wc  NaNOa  and  25  c.c. 
HClAq  (12  iD.c.)  are  added  to  the  total  liquid; 
the  yellow  crystalline  salt  which  separates  out 
is  washed  with  water,  then  with  alcohol,  dissolved 
in  water,  and  ppd.  by  fairly  cone.  NH,ClAq. 
Xantho-chloride  is  a  yellow  crystalline  powder  ; 
fairly  sol.  H.,0 ;  insol.  alcohol ;  easily  decom- 
jiosed  by  acids  with  production  of  HNO., ;  treated 
with  HClAq,  chloropurpureo-chloride  is  formed ; 
fairly  stable  towards  alkalis  ;  forms  double  salts 
with  2PtClj  and  4HgCl,. 

The  other  most  important  xantho-  salts  are  : 
X,  =  Br„  I„  2S0„  2S.A,  ^NO^,  2C0„  2CrO,; 
the  hydroxide,  X.,=  (OH)j,  is  known  in  aqueous 
solution,  it  is  fairly  stable,  and  has  a  strongly 
alkaline  reaction. 

V.  LUTEOCHROMIDM      SERIES  Cr.j.l2NH3.X5. 

LutcocJiromium  nitrate,  Cr.„12NH.,.(N03),..  80  g. 
K.^Cr.jOj  are  reduced  to  CrCI,  by  the  method 
described  under  chloropurpureoohromium  chlor- 
ide ;  the  solution  is  forced  by  H  pressure  into 
a  flask  containing  700  g.  NH,ci  in  750  ccNH^Aq 


(S.G.  -91) ;  the  flask,  which  must  be  entirely 
filled  with  the  liquid,  is  closed  by  a  cork  carrying 
an  exit  tube  opening  under  water,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  cold  water ;  after  about  24  hrs.  evo- 
lution of  H  ceases  ;  the  liquid  is  poured  off  from 
ppd.  luteo-chloride  and  NH^Cl,  and  is  ppd.  by 
alcohol ;  the  crude  luteo-chloride  is  washed  with 
alcohol,  dried,  dissolved  in  warm  water,  and  the 
solution  is  filtered  into  HNOjAq  (S.G.  1"39) ;  the 
crystals  of  luteo-nitrate  are  washed  with  dilute 
HNO^Aq  (1  vol.  eonc.  HNO^Aq  to  2  vols.  HjO), 
and  then  with  alcohol.  The  pp.  of  mixed 
NHjCl  and  luteo-chloride  formed  in  the  process 
may  be  dissolved  by  repeated  treatment  with 
H.jO,  and  luteo-nitrate  obtained  by  ppn.  with 
HNOjAq.  Luteo-nitrate  crystallises  in  orange- 
yellow,  lustrous  plates  ;  S.  (abt.  15°)  2-5  ;  insol. 
alcohol;  nearly  insol.  dilute  HNO^Aq. 

The  luteo-chromium  salts  form  many  double 
compounds  with  acid  radicles,  and  also  with 
some  negative  metallic  radicles ;  the  more  im- 
portant salts  are:— X,  =  2N03.2SO^,  2N03.2PtCl„ 
CI,,  Br„,  I„,  Cl,.H.PtCl„  Cl.,.2PtCl„  3PtCl„ 
3PtBr6,  l2.2S0j,  3'SOj,  2S0j.PtCl„  3C.,0j, 
2NaP,0„  Fe,,(CN),.,,  Co.,(CN),2,  Cr2(CN)i.,  (Jor- 
gensen,  J.pr.  [2]  30,  1). 

VI.  Khodochromiuji  series 
OH.Cr.,.10NH3.X.,.  RJwdochromium  bromide, 
OH.Cr2.10NH3.BivH,O.  Ci-.p^.^HoO,  equal  to 
10  g.  Cr.jOj,  is  dissolved  in  100  c.c.  cone.  HBrAq  ; 
the  gresn  solution  is  poured  on  to  Zn  in  a  cylinder 
arranged  with  a  reversed  U-tube,  &e.,  as  described 
under  purpureoohloride;  30  c.c.  HBrAq(l  vol.  eonc. 
solution  +  1  vol.  H.jO)  are  added ;  when  the  liquid 
is  blue  (after  about  10  min.)  30  c.c.  of  the  same 
HBrAq  are  added,  and  the  H  pressure  is  caused 
to  force  the  liquid  into  150  g.  NH^Br  in  750  c.c. 
cone.  NHjAq ;  the  blue  solution  is  oxidised  by  a 
stream  of  air,  after  all  particles  of  Zn  have  been 
removed ;  the  liquid  is  quickly  decanted  from 
the  blue  pp.  (basic  rhodo-bromide),  which  is 
treated  with  excess  of  HBrAq  (1  vol.  cone,  solu- 
tion 4  3  vols.  HoO),  whereby  red  rhodo-bromide  is 
formed ;  the  salt  is  washed  with  dilute  HBrAq 
and  then  with  water,  it  is  then  dissolved  in  cold 
water  and  the  liquid  is  poured  into  moderately 
dilute  HBrAq ;  the  crystals  which  separate  are 
washed  with  dilute  HBrAq  and  then  with  alco- 
hol, and  are  dried  in  the  air.  Dried  for  some 
days  over  H.,SO,,  they  lose  their  H,0.  Rhodo- 
bromide  is  a  pale  carmine-red  crystalline  pow- 
der ;  slowly  loses  its  H,0  over  eonc.  H,SOj ; 
si.  sol.  cold  H,0  ;  on  warming,  the  solution 
goes  blue-violet ;  on  boiling,  NH^  comes  off,  and 
Cr.,0.,..TH.,0  pps. ;  insol.  dilute  HBrAq  and 
NH.BrAq ;  boiled  with  very  dilute  HBrAq  it  is 
changed  to  roseochromium  bromide  ;  boiled  with 
cone.  HBrAq  it  gives  brompurpureo-bromide ; 
with  AgNOa  all  the  Br  is  ppd. ;  dilute  NaOHAq 
or  NH|Aq  removes  i  Br,  and  a  basic  rhodo-  salt 
remains ;  dilute  acids  form  the  respective  rhodo- 
salts. 

The  chief  rhodo-  salts  known  are : — X5  =  CI5, 
I„  5NO3,  2iC0.„  2iS0,„  2,LS..O,,,  CI3.2AUCI,, 
Cls.PtCls,  C1.2PtCl, ;  'and  the  basic  salts  :— 
X-  =  OH.Br^,  OH.Cl.I.,,  OH.2S.,06  (Jorgensen, 
J.pr.  [2]  25,  321). 

VII.  Ertthrochromium  series 
OH.Cr2.lONH3.X5.     Erythrochromium  nitrate, 
OH.Cr.2.10NH,.5NO3.H,O.      Ehodo-chloride  is 
prepared  by  filtering  a  solution  of  rhodo-bromide 
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into  HClAq  (1  vol.  cone,  solution  + 1  vol.  H.O) ; 
it  is  washed  with  alcohol,  5  g.  rhodo-chloride  are 
dissolved  in  50  c.c.  H.O  +  35  c.c.  dilute  NH;jAq; 
when  the  blue  solution  has  become  red  by  stand- 
ing in  air  4-5  vols,  of  dilute  HNO.|Aq  are  added; 
the  pp.  is  repeatedly  treated  with  dilute  HNOjAq, 
dissolved  in  reppd.  by  HNO^Aq,  washed  with 
alcohol,  and  dried  in  the  dark.  Erythroohromiuin 
nitrate  is  a  crimson  powder  composed  of  micro- 
scopic octahedra ;  it  decomposes  slowly  even 
in  the  dark  ;  when  strongly  heated  N  oxides  are 
evolved  and  Cr.^O^  remains;  fairly  sol.  cold  water; 
insol.  alcohol ;  aqueous  solution  decomposes 
when  boiled  with  separation  of  Cr^O  i.xHjO ; 
aqueous  solution  boiled  with  a  few  drops  of 
HNO^Aq  gives  roseochromium  nitrate ;  solid 
erythronitrate  boiled  with  dilute  HClAq  gives 
chlorpurpureo-chlovido. 

Other  salts  are  obtained  by  the  action  of 
acids  on  the  bromide  or  chloride  ;  the  principal 
are: — X-=Br-,  ClI,,  2^80,;  and  the  basic  salts 
X,  =  OH.Br„  0H.4N0,,  0H.2S.A  (Jorgensen, 
J.  pr.  [2 1  25,  398). 

Chromium,  arsenates  of. — Existence  uncer- 
tain (('.  AusENATES,  under  Absenic,  acids  or ; 
vol.  i.  p.  308). 

Chromium,  bromides  of.  —  Two  are  known  ; 
as  neither  has  been  gasified  the  formulas  CrBr._, 
and  CrBr.,  may  or  may  not  represent  the  com- 
position of  the  gaseous  molecules  ;  judging  from 
the  analogy  of  CrCl,  it  is  jjrobable  that  the 
formulio  CrBr.  and  CrBrj  are  molecular.  These 
compounds  resemble  the  chlorides  (g.  v.)  in  their 
properties. 

I.  Ciiuojious  BROMIDE  CrBr.^  or  Cr,,Br.,.  Ob- 
tained as  white  crystals  by  heating  CrBr,  in  H, 
by  leading  HBr  over  heated  Cr,  or  by  the  action 
of  N  saturated  with  Br  vapour  on  Cr  at  a  red 
heat  (Moissan,  A.  Ch.  [5]  25,  401).  Unchanged 
in  dry  air,  but  oxidises  in  presence  of  traces  of 
moisture  ;  dissolves  in  H.^0  forming  blue  liquid, 
which  dissolves  large  quantities  of  violet  CrCl^. 

II.  CuRojiic  BROMIDE  CrBr,,  or  Ci\Br,j.  Small 
cylinders  formed  of  Cr.jO,,  C,  and  starch  paste, 
are  dried  and  heated  to  redness  in  a  covered  cru- 
cible; they  are  then  heated  in  a  tube  of  hard 
glass  in  dry  Br  vapour ;  crystals  of  CrBrj  sub- 
lime, and  some  remain  mixed  with,  but  easily 
separable  from,  Cr^Oj.  Dark,  metal-like,  lus- 
trous, hexagonal  crystals;  olive-green  by  trans- 
mitted light,  slightly  dichroic  in  red  light  (Woh- 
ler,  A.  Ill,  382).  Heated  in  air  Cr.^O,,  is  formed  ; 
KOHAq  or  NaOHAq  decomposes  CrBr,,  into 
Cr,,0,  and  KBrAq  or  NaBrAq.  Insol.  in  H.O, 
but  dissolves  in  presence  of  a  little  CrBr.^.  A 
green  solution  containing  CrBr,  is  obtained  by 
the  action  of  Hl^rAq  on  Cr.^O„H„. 

Chromium,  chlorides  of. — Two  exist,  CrCl.^ 
and  CrCI.,.  Cliromic  chloride  lias  been  gasified 
(at  1200^-1500°)  and  the  observed  V.D."  corre- 
sponds with  tlie  formula  CrCl, ;  it  is  probable, 
but  not  certain,  that  the  molecular  formula  of 
chromous  chloride  is  CrCL. 

CrCl.,,  like  several  other  compounds  of  Cr, 
exists  in  two  forms ;  one  sol.,  the  other  insol. 
in  H.^O.  CrCloAq  is  an  energetic  reducer.  Solu- 
tions of  CrO.j  and  CrO.,  in  cold  cone.  HClAq  may 
contain  CrClj  and  CrCl^  respectively  ;  these  solu- 
tions arc  brown,  they  evolve  CI  when  heated,  an  1 
CrCl.,  remains. 
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I.  Chromous  chloride  CrCl.j  or  Cr^Clj.  Mol. 
w.  unknown. 

Formation. — 1.  By  the  action  of  dry  HCl  on 
Cr  at  a  red  heat  (Ufer,  A.  112,  302 ;  Moissan, 
A.  Ch.  [5]  25,  401).— 2.  By  heathig  CrCL,  with 
NH|Clto  a  very  high  temperature  (Moissan,  I.e.). 

Preparation. — Violet,  sublimed  CrCl.,  is 
heated  in  a  stream  of  perfectly  dry  H,  free  from 
every  trace  of  O,  to  a  very  low  red  heat ;  the  re- 
duction takes  place  very  slowly,  but  the  tempe- 
rature must  not  be  raised,  else  some  Cr  will  be 
formed  (Moberg,  J.  pr.  29,  175  ;  43,  125  ;  44,  322  ; 
Peligot,  A.  Ch.  [3]  12,  528).  The  H  used  should 
be  passed  through  a  solution  of  SnCL  in  KOHAq, 
then  through  cone.  HoSO,,  then  over  red  hot  Cu, 
and  lastly  through  boiled  H.^SO,  and  over  CaCL. 

Properties. — White  lustrous  crystals  ;  sol.  in 
H.^O,  with  production  of  heat,  forming  a  blue 
liquid,  which  rapidly  absorbs  O  turning  green. 
Peligot  determined  the  quantity  of  0  absorbed  ; 
it  corresponded  with  formation  of  Cr„Cl,0. 
Loewel  {A.  Ch.  [3J  40,  42),  by  the  prolonged 
action  of  granulated  Zn  on  a  solution  of 
CrCl  j.GH.^O  in  3-5  parts  H^O  in  a  flask  nearly 
filled  with  the  Zn,  obtained  a  colourless  solution 
of  CrCL  (containing  Zn),  which  acted  as  a  strong 
reducer;  e.g.  K.,CrO,Aq  was  reduced  to  CrO.„ 
HgCl,Aq  to  HgCl,  CuSO,Aq  to  Cu.Cl,  and  Cu,,d, 
and  solutions  of  Au  and  Sn  salts  to  Au  and  Sn. 

Reactions. — CrCI^Aq  protected  from  air  gives 
I  the  following  reactions: — 1.  Withpiotash  or  soda, 
brownish-yellow  CrO._.H^,  which  quickly  becomes 
CrO.,H.,  with  evolution  of  H. — 2.  Potassium  sul- 
phide pps.  black  Cr.jSj. — 3.  Sodium  acetate  forms 
a  red  liquid  from  which  red  lustrous  crystals  of 
Cr(C2H.,0._,)o.HoO  separate  after  a  time. 

Combinations. — 1.  With  luatcr,  to  form 
2CrCl,.3H,0  (Moissan,  A.  Ch.  [5]  25,  401).— 
I  2.  With  dry  hydrochloric  acid,  to  form  an  easily 
decomposed  compound  6CrCl.,.4HC1.26H,,0  (lle- 
coura,  C.  R.  100,  1227). 

II.  Chromic  ohlobide  CrCl,.  Mol.  w.  158-55. 
V.D.  77-45  (Scott,  Pr.  E.  14,  410). 

Formation. — By  heating  Cr.,S|  in  dry  CI  (Ber- 
zelius,  P.  50,  79 ;  Brunner,  D.'P.  J.  159,  350). 

Preparation. — An  intimate  mixture  of  Cr  ,0., 
and  lampblack  is  made  into  little  pellets  with 
starch  paste  ;  the  pellets  are  dried  and  heated  in 
a  covered  crucible,  they  are  then  placed  in  a  Hes- 
sian crucible,  through  the  bottom  of  which  is 
fitted  a  porcelain  tube  about  6  inches  long  ;  the 
upper  end  of  this  tube,  which  passes  a  very  little 
way  into  the  crucible,  is  loosely  covered  with  a 
very  small  crucible  to  prevent  the  pellets  falling 
into  the  tube  ;  into  the  mouth  of  the  Hessian 
crucible  is  fitted  a  smaller  crucible,  inverted,  and 
pierced  by  a  hole.  The  crucibles  are  arranged 
in  a  furnace,  so  that  the  lower  one  may  be  heated 
very  highly  and  the  upper  kept  comparatively 
cool.  The  porcelain  tube  is  connected  with  a 
supply  of  dry  CI.  The  pellets  are  now  heated  in  a 
rapid  stream  of  CI ;  CrCl.,  sublimes  into  the  upper 
crucible  ;  the  whole  is  allowed  to  cool  in  CI,  else 
Cr.,0.,  may  be  formed.  The  sublimate  is  washed 
with  cold  H,0  to  remove  A1.,C1„  formed  from  the 
crucible  (W5hler,  A.  Ill,  230;  Ufer,  A.  112,  281). 

Properties.  —  Lustrous,  peach  -  blossom 
coloured  plates.  S.G.  3-03  (Schafarik,  J.pr.  90, 
12).  Decomposed  at  high  temperature  without 
fusion  with  evolution  of  CI  (Carnelley  a.  Williams, 
1  C.  J.  37,  120).    Insol.  in  water,  unacted  on  by 
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acids,  even  by  aqua  regia.  CrClj  may  be  obtained 
in  soft  violet-coloured  plates,  v.  sol.  in  H,0,  by 
dissolving  green  CrOaHj  in  HClAq,  evaporating 
slowly  until  crystals  of  CrCl^.GH.jO  separate, 
and  heating  these  in  HCl  or  CI  not  above  250° 
(Moberg,  /.  pr.  44,  325  ;  P^ligot,  J.  pr.  37,  475). 
CrClj  thus  prepared  dissolves  very  easily  in 
H,0,  forming  a  green  solution  ;  heated  above 
250°  the  salt  sublimes  to  crystals  of  the  peach- 
blossom  coloured,  insoluble  variety.  The  latter 
crystals  when  powdered  and  boiled  with  water 
for  some  time  go  into  solution  with  production 
of  a  green  liquid  (Jacrjuelin,  C.  R.  24,  679). 

A  violet  solution  of  CrClj  is  produced  by  de- 
composing violet  Cr^SSOjAq  by  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  BaCUAq.  When  this  solution  is 
boiled  it  becomes  green. 

The  green  solutions  evaporated  at  100°  give 
crystals  of  CrCl3.a;H.,0  {v.  Combinations,  No.  1) ; 
the  same  green  hydrates  of  CrCl,  are  obtained 
by  dissolving  green  CrOaH,  in  HClAq,  or  the 
insoluble  CrCI,  in  HjO  containing  a  trace  of 
CrCL,  or  PbCrO,  in  cone.  HClAq  and  reducing 
by  alcohol,  and  evaporating  at  about  100° ; 
evaporated  at  higher  temperatures  oxy-chlor- 
ides  (q.  V.)  are  obtained.  These  green  solutions 
probably  therefore  contain  CrClj.  But  only 
two-thirds  of  the  total  CI  is  ppd.  from  them  in 
the  cold  by  AgNOjAq ;  on  boiling  for  some  time 
the  rest  of  the  CI  also  forms  AgCl.  On  the  other 
hand,  AgNO^Aq  pps.  all  the  CI  from  the  violet- 
coloured  solution  of  CrCl.,  obtained  by  the  action 
of  BaCljAq  on  violet  Cr^SSOjAq.  Moreover, 
green-coloured  double  chlorides,  MCl.CrClj, 
where  M  =  alkali  metal,  are  not  obtained,  whereas 
several  violet  double  chlorides  are  known  (v. 
Comhinatioyis,  No.  2).  Peligot  {J.pr.  37,  476) 
supposed  that  a  green  solution  of  CrClj  contains 
CrOCl  and  HCl ;  Berzehus  (P.  50,  79)  supposed 
that  on  adding  AgNOj  a  double  compound  of 
AgCl  and  CrCl^  is  formed  and  that  this  is 
decomposed  only  on  boiling. 

Reactions. — 1.  Finely  powdered  CrClj  boiled 
for  some  time  with  water  slowly  dissolves,  form- 
ing a  green  solution  (Jacquelin,  C.  R.  24,  679). 
If  the  water  contains  to  ^^^^j  of  its  weight  of 
CrCl,,  or  a  little  SnCl^  or  Cu^Cl,,,  the  CrCl^ 
quickly  dissolves  with  production  of  much  heat, 
forming  a  green  liquid  with  the  same  reactions 
as  that  obtained  by  dissolving  CrO-iHg  in  HClAq 
(Peligot,  J.  pr.  36,  150;  Loewel,  J.pr.  37,  150; 
Pelouze,  P.  24,  233  ;  Moberg,  A.  109,  82  ;  Bar- 
reswill,  A.  Ch.  12,  528)  {v.  Combinations,  No.  1 ; 
also  Chbomidji,  oxychloeides  of). — 2.  Boiled  with 
potash  or  soda  CrClg  is  slowly  decomposed  with 
formation  of  Gr.,0^. — 3.  Fused  with  nitre  and  an 
alkali  or  alkal me  carbonate  chromate  and  chlor- 
ide of  the  alkali  metal  are  formed.  —4.  Molten 
pofosswtTOrftc/trowjaie  forms  Cr02.C1.0K(Geuther, 
A.  118,  61). — 5.  Heated  with  chromic  anhydride 
Cr,,0.,  and  CrOjCL  are  produced. — 6.  Heated  in 
air  Cr.^Oj  results. — 7.  Heated  in  dry  hydrogen 
CrCL,  and  then  Cr,  is  formed. — 8.  Zincor piotas- 
sium  reduces  CrCl.j  to  Cr  when  heated  with  it. — 
9.  HeatedinamjHowiaCrNisformed. — 10.  Heated 
in  phosphoretted  hydrogen  CrP  results. — 11. 
Heated  in  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  with  sulphur 
the  product  is  Cr.^S^. 

Combinations. — 1.  With  water,  to  form  vari- 
ous green,  crystalline,  easily  soluble  hydrates  : — 
2CrCla.9H,0,  by  evaporating  CrO^Ha  in  HClAq 


in  dry  air  at  100°  (Moberg,  J.  pr.  29,  175) ; 
CrCla.eH^O,  by  evaporating  (1)  violet  CrClj  in 
H,0  containing  a  trace  of  CrCl,  in  dry  air,  or  (2) 
solution  obtained  by  action  of  cone.  HClAq  and 
alcohol  on  PbCrO,  (P61igot,  J.  pr.  37,  475  ;  Mo- 
berg, /.  pr.  44,  326).  Godefroy  (Bl.  [2]  43,  229) 
describes  also  CrClj.lOHoO,  and  CrCl3.4H20,  as 
green  crystals.  One  or  other  of  these  hydrates 
is  probably  formed  when  violet  CrClj  dissolves 
in  H„0  containing  a  trace  of  CrCl, ;  Loewel 
(/.  pr.  37,  150)  supposes  that  the  CrClj  is  re- 
duced to  CrClj  by  the  action  of  the  CrCL  pre- 
sent, and  that  the  CrClj  thus  formed  combines 
with  HoO  and  dissolves  as  CrClj.sHjO,  and  that 
more  CrClj  is  reduced  by  the  freshly  formed 
CrClo,  and  so  on  {v.  also  Kecoura,  C.  R.  102, 
921)."  According  to  Kecoura  (C.  R.  102,  513  a. 
548)  the  hydrate  2CrCl3.13H,0  exists  in  two 
varieties :  (1)  green  crystals,  produced  by  pass- 
ing HCl  into  a  saturated  solution  of  green  CrCl, 
(or  by  passing  air  into  cooled  CrCLAq  containing 
much  HCl,  and  then  passing  in  HCl ;  C.  R.  102, 
921) ;  (2)  greyish  blue  crystals,  produced  by  heat- 
ing a  solution  of  1  pt.  of  the  green  crystals  in 
1  pt.  water,  and  then  saturating  with  HCl.  The 
green  crystals  dissolve  in  water  (S.  =  130)  with- 
out production  of  heat ;  the  greyish  blue  crystals 
dissolve  very  readily  in  water  with  production  of 
much  heat  [2CrCP.13H-'0,  Aq]  =  24,000.  —  2. 
With  alkali  chlorides  to  form  double  salts 
MCl.CrClj,  the  properties  of  which  are  httle 
known  ;  prepared  by  treating  M,Cr.^0,  (M  =  E, 
Na,  or  NHj)  with  HClAq  and  alcohol,  and 
evaporating  at  100°  until  the  residue  is  violet. 
On  adding  H^O  solution  occurs,  the  liquid  is 
yellow-red,  but  soon  becomes  green.  Godefroy 
{Bl.  [2]  42, 194)  says  that  various  double  metallic 
chlorides  containing  CrClj  may  be  obtained  by 
passing  CI  into  a  mixture  of  metallic  chromate 
and  alcohol,  and  washing  the  products  with 
HClAq  ;  these  double  salts  are  decomj)osed  by 
HjO,  but  are  unchanged  in  HClAq  containing 
32^  p.c.  HCl. — 3.  With  "phosphoric  chloride  to 
form  2CrCl3.2PCl5 ;  obtained  by  heating  the  con- 
stituent chlorides  in  a  sealed  tube,  and  then  to 
140°-150°  in  an  open  vessel  (Cronander,  B.  6, 
1466).— 4.  With  ammonia  to  form  several  com- 
pounds (v.  Chkomidm,  ammonio-salts  of). 

Chromium,  cyanides  of,  and  their  derivatives 
V.  Cyanides. 

Chromium,  fluorides  of.  Only  one  is  known 
with  fair  certainty.  CrF3  is  described  by  De- 
ville  (C.  R.  43,  970)  as  forming  lustrous,  mono- 
metric,  octahedra  ;  obtained  by  dissolving  dry 
CrOaH.,,  which  has  not  been  strongly  heated, 
in  HFAq,  evaporating  in  a  Pt  dish,  and  heating 
the  green  mass  to  a  very  high  temperature.  The 
double  salts  CrF3.2Mr.H„0,  where  M=  Na,  K, 
or  NH„  are  described  by  Wagner  (B.  19,  896). 

Unverdorben  (P.  7,  311)  obtained  a  red  gas  by 
heating  fluorspar  and  PbCrOj  with  cone.  H^SO^. 
Dumas  {A.  Ch.  [2]  31,  435)  prepared  the  com- 
pound as  a  deep  red  liquid,  by  warming  4  pts. 
dry  PbCrOj,  3  pts.  dry  pure  CaFj,  and  5-7  pts. 
very  cone.  H.SO^,  in  a  retort  of  Pt  or  Pb,  and 
leading  the  gas  through  a  well-cooled  tube  of  Pt 
and  Pb  into  a  Pt  receiver.  The  liquid  is  vola- 
tile ;  the  vapour  acts  on  the  mucous  membranes 
and  produces  violent  coughing  ;  it  is  at  once  de- 
composed in  ordinary  air,  or  by  HjO,  to  HF  and 
CrOs ;  it  acts  rapidly  on  glass,  forming  SiPj. 
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The  formula  CrF,;  was  given  from  estimations 
of  the  quantities  of  CrO^,  and  HF  produced  by 
leading  the  gas  into  water.  Eose  (P.  27,  565) 
found  more  ¥  than  agreed  with  Crl'\.  Oliveri 
{O.  16,  218)  recently  examined  this  supposed 
fluoride ;  according  to  him  it  is  an  oxytluoride 
CrO.J<'.>  analogous  to  CrO^CL. 

Chromium,  hydrated  oxides  of,  v.  Chkomium, 

HYDllOXIDES  OF. 

Chromium,  hydroxides  of.  Several  com- 
pounds of  Cr  with  H  and  O  are  known.  They 
react  rather  as  hydrated  oxides  than  as 
hydroxides  {v.  art.  Hydeoxides).  Chromous 
hydroxide,  or  hydrated  chromous  oxide, 
Cr02H.^(CrO.H.jO)  is  very  easily  oxidised ;  it  be- 
haves towards  acids  as  a  salt-forming  compound. 
At  least  three  hydrates  of  Cr.,03  are  known  ; — ■ 
Cr.,0.,.7H„0(Cr..0,H,i.iH.,0), 
Cr,03.4H,,0(Cr,,0„H,.IL6), 
and  Cr„0,j.HoO(Cr.rO.„O.^H.,) ;  these  compounds 
are  all  salt-forming  in  their  reactions  with  acids, 
but  at  the  same  time  they  exhibit  feebly  acidic 
functions.  The  hydrate  Cr03.H,0(CrO.,.0,H,,)  is 
a  strongly  marked  acid. 

The  hydrates  of  Cr  are  more  or  less  easily 
separated  into  oxide  and  by  the  action  of 
heat ;  the  oxide  Cw.O.j  does  not  directly  combine 
with  water  ;  C1O3  readily  combines  with  H.^O, 
but  the  solution  is  separated  into  CrO.,  and  H^.O 
by  boiling  ;  the  action  of  CrO  towards  H„0  is 
not  known  as  the  oxide  has  not  been  prepared. 

I.  Chkojious  HYDROXIDE.  CrO^H^  Or  CrO.HoO. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  this  compound  has  been 
olitained  quite  free  from  Cv.fi.j.xH.fi.  A  solution 
of  CrCl.,  in  air-free  water,  and  protected  from 
air,  gives  a  yellowish-brown  pp.  with  KOH  dis- 
solved in  air-free  H;,0  (Moberg,  J.  pr.  43,  114  a. 
125).  The  hydroxide  quickly  absorbs  O  and  be- 
comes dark  brown  ;  it  rapidly  decomposes  H;.0, 
and  combines  with  part  of  the  0  evolved.  CrO^H^ 
is  slowly  dissolved  by  acids  with  separation  of 
Cr  and  formation  of  chromous  salts  CrX.,,  e.g. 
CrS0,,.7H,0,  Cr(C,H.,OJ,.H,0,  &c. ;  these  salts 
are  unstable,  and  readily  oxidise  to  chromic  salts 
CrX,  (Moberg,  J.  in:  41,  330;  Ptiligot,  A.  52, 

247)  {v.  CUKOMIUM,  SALTS  OE,  p.  167). 

II.  CuRoMic  uYDRoxn^ES.  PrciMration. — A 
clear  blue  pp.  of  Cv.O.^.xE.Jd  is  obtained  by  the 
action  of  NH^Aq  on  CrCl'jAq  at  the  ordinary 
temperature.  The  CrCl.,Aq  must  be  perfectly 
free  from  any  fixed  alkali ;  it  is  prepared  by  dis- 
solving Cr  in  HClAq,  or  CrCl,  in  H.O  contain- 
ing a  trace  of  CrCl.,  or  by  reducing  Cr0.j  by 
HClAq.  When  the  pp.  is  thoroughly  washed 
and  dried  over  sulphuric  acid  the  comijound 
Cr.,0.,.7H,0(Cr,,0,H,.4H,0)  is  obtained;  when 
dried  in  vacico  Cr„0.,.41LO(Cr„0,.H,;.HoO)  remains ; 
and  when  dried  at  200^-220°  in  H,the  compound 
Cr,0,.H,0(Cr,0,.(OH),)  is  produced  (Siewert,  Z. 
f.  d.  ges.Naturtviss.  18,244). 

For  accounts  of  the  earlier  experiments  on 
composition  of  the  various  Cr.,03.,tfl.,0  v.  Lefort, 

in:  51,  261  ;  Ilertwig,  A.  45,  298';  Schafl'ner, 
A.  51,  168;  Fremy,  C.  R.  47,  883;  Ordway, 
Avi.  S.  [2]  26,  197;  MitscherUch,  Lchrb.  d. 
Chem.  [4th  ed.]  2,  751 ;  Vincent,  P.  M.  [4]  13, 
191). 

The  pp.  obtained  by  the  action  of  KOHAq 
or  NaOlLAq  on  CrCljAq,  or  on  solutions  of  other 
chvoniic  salts,  contains  alkali  which  cannot  be 
removed  by  hot  water. 
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Graham  (T.  18G1.  183),  by  long-continued 
dialysis  of  solution  of  freshly  ppd.  C-c.JdyxK,0 
in  CrCl.|Aq,  obtained  a  liquid  containing  1'5  pts. 
IlClto  '98-5  Cr,03(  =  HCl:31-2Cr.A:-i'H,0);  this 
solution,  which  may  be  taken  as  nearly  pure 
Cr._,0.(.aH20  dissolved  in  water,  was  unchanged 
on  dilution  or  boiling,  but  was  coagulated  by 
addition  of  traces  of  salts,  with  seisaration  of 
Cr,,0,..cH,0. 

A  green  hydrate — approximately  pure 
Cx.Jd-j.2}l.,0  —known  as  Guignet's  green,  is  ob- 
tained by  heating  10  pts.  K.Cr._.0,  and  18  pts. 
crystallised  boric  acid  to  low  redness,  and  treat- 
ing with  H„0.  It  is  scarcely  soluble  in  boiling 
HGlAq  [v.  Scheurer-Kestner,  Bl.  1865.  23  ;  Sal- 
v6tat,  C.  B.  48,  295). 

Properties  and  Bcactions. — Any  of  the  hy- 
drates C\:.f).^.xil.fi  heated  to  200"  in  air  takes 
up  0,  forming  a  black  powder,  which  reacts 
with  HClAq  evolving  CI,  and  from  which  H„0 
dissolves  out  CrOj  (Siewert,  I.e.  ;  Kriiger,  A.  52, 
249).  The  three  hydrates  where  cc  =  7,  4,  or  1, 
are  hygroscopic  ;  Cr^.H^O  is  insol.  in  boiling 
dilute  HClAq,  the  two  others  dissolve  in  acids 
forming  chromic  salts,  CrXj  (y.  Chromidm,  salts 
or).  The  hydrates  are  sol.  in  KOHAq,  but  on 
standing  or  boiling  they  are  reppd.,  and  the  pps. 
contain  alkali;  they  are  si.  sol.  in  NH^Aq,  but  are 
reppd.  on  boiling. 

The  hydr-ates  Cr.^Oa.xHjO  react  towards  acids 
as  salt-forming  hydroxides  ;  but  they  also  exhibit 
slightly  acidic  functions.  Thus,  the  pps.  obtained 
by  adding  KOHAq  to  solutions  of  chromic  salts 
cannot  be  washed  free  from  alkali  even  by  hot 
water.  Also,  NH.,Aq  added  to  solution  of  a 
chromic  salt  mixed  with  a  salt  of  Ca  or  Zn,  &c., 
forms  a  pp.  containing  Cr.,0;j  and  CaO  or  ZnO, 
&c.  (Pelouze,  A.  Ch.  [3]  33,"5).  Solution  of  PbO 
or  ZnO  in  KOHAq,  mixed  with  solution  of 
Cr,0.,.a'H,0  in  KOHAq,  yields  a  pp.  of  MO.Cr.A, 
(Chancel,  G.  li.  43,  927).  By  long  digestion  of 
Cr.^O^.xHoO  in  cone.  NHjAq  a  dark-blue  com- 
pound of  Cr.^O.j  with  NH,  is  piroduced,  inbol. 
in  water,  but  sol.  in  HClAq  (v.  Chkohites  ;  and 
Chromium,  amjionio-S;\x,ts  of). 

Chromium,  iodides  of.  Very  little  is  known 
regarding  these  compounds.  None  seems  to  have 
been  definitely  isolated  {v.  Walz,  C.  N.  26,  245). 
Moissan  (A.  Ch.  [6]  25,  401)  describes  CrI.,,  or 
Cr.Jj,  as  a  white  salt,  sol.  in  water  with  forma- 
tion of  blue  liquid;  obtained  by  the  action  of 
HI,  or  I  vapour,  on  heated  Cr. 

Chromium,  nitride  of,  CrN.  Mol.  w.  un- 
known. 

Preparation. — 1.  Finely  powdered  Cr  isheated 
to  whiteness  in  N;  the  metal  is  again  powdered 
and  heated  in  N,  and  this  process  is  repeated 
several  times.  Unchanged  Cr  is  dissolved  out 
by  cone.  HClAq  (Bricglcb  a.  Geuther,  A.  123, 
228).— 2.  CrCl.,  dried  at  about  120"  is  strongly 
heated  in  dry  NHj,  the  process  being  repeated 
several  times;  the  residual  CrCl.,  is  removed  by 
long  digestion  in  cone.  HClAq  in  contact  with 
Sn  (CrCl.,  is  formed  and  dissolved)  ;  the  product 
is  washed,  and  dried  at  100°-120°  (Ufer,  A.  112, 
281 ;  V.  also  Liebig,  P.  21,  359  ;  Schrotter,  A. 
37,  148  ;  Gmelin,  Gm.  4,  139). 

Properties  and  Reactions.  —  Heavy,  black, 
amorphous  powder.    Heated  to  about  1500°  in 
absence  of  air,  it  is  decomposed  to  Cr  and  N 
I  (Ufer,  A.  112,  2S1).  It  is  unacted  on  by  KOHAq, 

M  2 
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by  dilute  acids,  by  cone.  HClAq  or  HNO^,  by  H, 
by  steam,  or  by  molten  NaXOj ;  a(jua  rcgia  dis- 
solves it  slowly;  cold  cone.  H.,SO,  dissolves  it 
with  formation  of  Cr2(NHj),(SOj)j.24H.,0,  and 
without  evolution  of  N.  Heated  in  HCI  gas, 
CrCla  and  NH.,C1  are  formed.  Slowly  sol.  in  solu- 
tions of  alkaline  hypochlorites,  with  formation 
of  alkaline  chromates  and  N  ;  decomposed  by 
molten  KNO3,  or  KCIO3,  with  formation  of 
K.,CrO,,  and  N  (Ufer,  I.e.) ;  decomposes  NH3  to 
N  and  H  at  red  heat ;  unacted  on  by  CI  in  the 
cold,  but  when  heated  slight  explosions  occur, 
and  CrCL,  and  N  are  produced. 

Chromium,  oxides  of.  Three  oxides  of 
Cr  are  known,  Cr.p^,  CrO.,,  and  CrO.j ;  Cr.jOj, 
Cr^O,,,  and  perhaps  an  oxide  higher  than  CrOj, 
probably  exist.  Cx.fi^  acts  as  a  salt-forming 
oxide  towards  acids,  and  also  shows  feebly  acidic 
properties ;  CrO:,  is  distinctly  an  anhydride,  it 
reacts  with  water  to  form  the  acid  H.^CrO.,  ;  with 
acids  it  forms  chromic  salts,  CrX.„  and  O ;  no 
salts  corresponding  to  Cr02  have  been  prepared, 
this  oxide  is  said  to  evolve  CI  by  the  action  of 
HClAq.  Chronious  oxide,  CrO,  is  not  known, 
but  approximately  pure  CrO.H^jO  {v.  Chromidm, 
HYDEoxiDES  of)  lias  been  prejaared.  Cr.jO.,  is  said 
to  combine  directly  with  O  to  form  CrOo ;  it  is 
readily  oxidised  in  presence  of  alkali  to  chromate 
M.^CrOj,  from  which  CrOj  is  obtained.  Cr304 
and  CrjOci,  if  they  exist,  may  be  regarded  as 
CrO.Cr,,03  and  2Cr.,03.Cr03,  respectively;  CrO^ 
is  sometimes  regarded  as  Cxfi^.GxO^  {v.  Chro- 
mium, ACIDS  of). 

I.  Chromic  oxide  Cr.,03  {green  oxide  of 
chromium).  Mol.  w.  unknown  as  compound  has 
not  been  gasified.  S.G.  4-91  to  5'01  (Playfair  a. 
Joule,  C.  S.  Mem.  3,  57;  Schroder,  P.  106,  226). 
Schiff  {A.  106,  114)  gives  S.G.  6-2  for  crystallised 
Cr.,0.j.  Crystallises  in  hexagonal  forms ;  a:c 
=  i:i-3G82.  S.H.  (21°-52°)  -177  (Kopp,  T.  155, 
71). 

Occurrence. — As  chrome-ochre  ;  in  combina- 
tion with  FeO  in  chrome-ironstone. 

Formation. —  1.  By  heating  chromic  hydrox- 
ide {q.  v.). — 2.  By  heating  finely  divided  Cr  in  O. 
3.  By  heating  CrOj.— 4.  By  heating  (NHJ,Cr,0, 
or  Hg.^CrOj. — 5.  By  heating  CrCl3  in  air. 

Preparation. — 1.  A  mixture  of  5  pts.  finely 
powdered,  dry,  KXroO,,  and  1  pt.  S,  is  heated 
to  redness  in  a  crucible,  and  the  product  is 
washed  with  H^O  until  all  K0SO4  and  K„S 
are  dissolved  out  (Lassaigne,  A.  Ch.  [3]  14,  299 ; 
Dietrich,  W.  J.  1866.  273).— 2.  Equal  parts  of 
dry,  powdered,  K^CrjO,,  and  NH^Cl,  are  mixed 
with  a  little  NaXOj,  strongly  heated  so  long  as 
any  gas  (N)  comes  oft',  and  the  residue  is  washed 
free  from  KCl  (Wohler,  P.  10,  46;  Bottger,  A. 
47,339). — 3.  Crystalline  Cr.^03  may  be  prepared 
by  passing  vapour  of  CrOjCI,  through  a  glass 
tube  heated  to  low  redness  (Wohler,  P.  33,  341) ; 
or  by  heating  to  bripht  redness,  in  a  Hessian  cru- 
cible, a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  dry,  powdered, 
K.fii'.fi-  and  NaCl,  covered  with  a  layer  of  NaCl, 
and  washing  the  residue  free  from  KCl  and  NaOl 
(Schifl',  A.  lOG,  114;  108,  30).  The  crystalline 
oxide  is  also  obtained  by  strongly  heating  the 
amorphous  oxide  in  O  (Sidot,  C.  R.  69,  201) ;  or 
by  fusing  the  amorj^hous  oxide  with  CaCO.j  and 
B.,03  (Ebelmen,  A.  Ch.  [.3]  22,  211).  Blake 
{Am.  S.  [2]  10,  352)  found  crystalline  Cr.fi^  in 
a  furnace  used  for  making  KjCrO,  from  chrome- 
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ironstone.  (For  other  methods  of  preparing  amor- 
phous Cr.,03  V.  Barian,  A.  40,  203;  Berthier, 
A.  Ch.  [2]  17,  56  ;  Bottger,  J.  pr.  103,  314.  For 
other  methods  of  preparing  crystalline  Cr.,03 
Gentele,  J.  ijr.  54,  187;  Fremy,^.  49,  274  ;'MiU- 
ler,  P.  127,  404  ;  Otto,  A.  142,  102.) 

Properties  and  Reactions. — Amorphous  Cr.O, 
is  a  green  powder,  more  or  less  dark,  according 
to  the  method  of  isreparation.  Crystalline  Ci^Oj 
forms  very  dark  green,  lustrous,  hexagonal  crys- 
tals ;  as  hard  as  corundum ;  isomorphous  with 
Fe.^03  and  Al.^Oj.  Cr^Oj  which  has  been  strongly 
heated,  or  crystalline  Cr.,03,  is  insol.  acids ;  fused 
with  KNO3,  or  KHSOj,'  K.^CrO^  is  formed  and 
dissolves  in  H.,0.  Amorphous  Cr.^O,,  if  not 
strongly  heated,  dissolves  in  most  acids  to  form 
chromic  salts  CrXj.  Cr„0.,  is  not  reduced  by  H, 
and  by  C  only  when  intimately  mixed  and 
strongly  heated.  Heated  in  CI,  CrO^Cl,  is  formed ; 
if  the  oxide  is  perfectly  dry,  a  little  CrCl3  is  pro- 
duced (Moissan,  Bl.  [2]  34,  70)  ;  heated  to  about 
440°  in  air,  CrO.,  is  produced  (Moissan,  I.e.)  ; 
heated  in  H.^S,  Cr.,^^  results  (Moissan,  I.e.). 

Combinations.  —  1.  With  ivater,  indirectly, 
to  form  Cx.fi.yX'E-.f) ;  v.  Chbomtum,  hydroxides 
OF. — 2.  With  several  metallic  oxides  to  form 
compounds  MO.Cr^Og ;  v.  Chromites  ;  under 
Chkomidm,  acids  of,  p.  168. 

.  II.  Chromium  dioxide  CrO^.  {Chromium 
tetroxide.  Brown  oxide  of  chromium.  Chromate 
of  chromium.)  Mol.  w.  unknown.  This  oxide 
is  a  product  (1)  of  the  oxidation  of  Cr203,  (2)  of 
the  reduction  of  CrO.,. 

Formation. — 1.  By  heating  Cr,03  in  air,  or 

0,  to  about  400°  (Moissan,  4.  Ch.  [5]  21,243).— 
2.  By  heating  Cr„0,.a-H.,0  in  air  to  about  250° 
(Kriiger,  P.  61,  '2i9).— 3.  By  the  action  of 
cone.  Cr.,3S04Aq,  or  CrCljAq,  on  K.CrO^Aq 
(?  5K..CrO'j  Aq  +  Cr.,3S0,  Aq 

=  3K.,S04Aq  +  2K.Cr.,0,Aq-i-3CrO.,)  (Maus.  P.  9, 
127 ;  Bensch,  P.  55,  98).— 4.  By  the  action  of 
Na„S.,03Aq  on  K.,Cr.,0-Aq 

(?  2K.,Cr.,b-Aq  -f  Na.,S..03Aq 
=  K.CrO^Aq  -h  K.SOjAq  +  N^SO^Aq  +  3CrO,,) 
(Popp,  A.  156,  90).  (For  other  methods  v.  Kopp, 
C.  N.  11,  16  ;  Vogel,  J.  pr.  77,  482  ;  Siewert,  Z. 
f.  d.  ges.  Natunviss.  18,  285;  Sehilf,  .4.  120, 
207  ;  Traube,  A.  66,  106 ;  Eammelsberg,  A.  CO, 
203;  Braun,  J.pir.  90,  356  ;  Oppenheim,  Bl.  [3] 

1,  165). 

Preparation. — NO  is  passed  into  warm  dilute 
K,Cr.,0,  Aq ;  CrO.^is  slowly  ppd.:  the  solution  must 
not  become  concentrated  (?2K,Cr.,O.Aq-l-2NO 
=  2KN03Aq  +  K.,CrOjAq-f  3CrO,)".  'The  pp.  is 
washed  with  H^O,  then  with  alcohol,  and  dried 
at  250°  for  a  long  time  until  the  weight  is  con- 
stant (Scliweizer,  J.  pr.  39,  269  ;  Hintz,  A.  169, 
367). 

Properties  and  Reactions. — Dark  grey,  almost 
black,  powder ;  very  hygroscopic.  Loses  O  at 
300°  ;  heated  in  CI  to  250°  a  little  Cr,,0„Cl.,  is 
formed ;  heated  with  HClAq,  or  with  mixture  of 
HClAq  and  H.SOjAq,  evolves  CI  (Moissan, 
A.  Ch.  [5]  21,  243)  ;  heated  with  KOHAq,  out 
of  contact  with  air,  forms  KXrO^Aq  and  Ci^Oj 
(Moissan,  I.e.) ;  not  acted  on  by  PCI5  (Hintz,  A. 
169,  367). 

III.  Chromium  trioxide  CrOj.  {Chromic 
anhydride.  Red  oxide  of  cliromium.)  Mol.  w. 
unknown.  S.G.  2-67-2'82  (Playfair  a.  Joule, 
C.  S.  Mem.  3,  57 ;  Schafarik,  Sitz.  W.  47  [2nd 
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part],  256).  Crystallises  in  trimotric  prisms  ; 
a:b:c  =  •7246:1:  -6285.  [About  V.Hf  ]  (Zettnow,  P. 
143,  468).    S.  (26°)  165  (Zettnow,  I.e.). 

Occurrence. —  In  combination  with  PbO,  CuO, 
&c.,  in  a  few  minerals. 

Formation. — Chromates,  M.^CrO,,  are  pro- 
clueeil  by  heating  Cr.,0.,  with  alkaline  oxidisers, 
e.g.  KOil,  KNO,,  KCIO, ;  or  by  the  action  of 
oxidisers -c.f/.  CI,  K,Mn,0„Aq^on  Cr,03..rH,0 
ill  KOHAq.  CrO.,  is  obtained  from  chromates 
by  the  action  of  strong  acids. 

Preparation. — 300 grams  commercial KjCr^O, 
are  warmed  with  500  c.c.  H^O  and  420  c.c.  cone. 
H,SO|  until  dissolved;  after  10-12  hours  the 
mother  li(xuor  is  poured  off  from  the  crystals  of 
KHSO,, ;  the  solution  is  kept  at  80°-90°,  150  c.c. 
cone.  H.SO,  are  added,  and  then  H„0  drop  by 
drop  till  the  pp.  of  CrO.,  has  just  dissolved ;  the 
li(iuid  is  evaporated  until  crystallisation  begins. 
Alter  10-12  hours  the  li(phd  is  separated  from 
crystals  of  CrO,,  by  pouring  through  a  funnel  in 
which  is  placed  a  little  filter  of  thin  Pt  pierced 
with  small  holes.  The  mother  liquor  yields  a 
second  and  third  crop  of  CrO.,  crystals,  by  eva- 
poration. The  crystals  of  CrO^  arc  spread  out 
on  a  porous  plate,  after  24  hours  they  are  re- 
moved, 50  c.c.pureHNO.|Aq  (S.G.  1-46)  are  added, 
and  the  whole  is  placed  on  another  porous  plate ; 
if  after  12  hours  the  CrO.,  still  gives  reactions 
for  H.^SO.,  and  K,  25  c.c.  HNO^Aq  are  added  and 
exposure  on  a  porous  plate  is  repeated.  The 
HNO.,  is  now  removed  by  warming  the  crystals 
in  a  basin,  at  first  very  slightly,  then  to  a  rather 
higher  temperature  (60°-80),  until  the  crystals 
appear  perfectly  dry  and  fumes  of  HNO^  are  no 
longer  evolved.  About  84  p.c.  of  pure  CrO,,  is  j 
obtained  (Zettnow,  P.  143,  468;  modification  of 
methods  of  Bolley,  A.  56,  113,  and  Bunsen,  A. 
148,  289).  CrO.,  may  also  be  prepared  from 
PbCrO,,  by  the  action  of  cone.  H-SO,  (Schrotter, 
P.  59,  616)  ;  or  by  the  action  of  HNO.,Aq  (Du- 
viUier,  G.  B.  75,  711)  ;  also  from  BaCrO.,  (Duvil-  t 
Her,  I.e.) ;  also  by  the  action  of  moisture  on  a 
fluoride  of  Cr  (?  oxyfluoride  ;  v.  Ciieomiuji  fluor- 
II in,  p.  163)  obtained  by  decomposing  PbCrO., 
and  CaF.,  by  cone.  H.,SO,  (Unverdorben,  N.  J. P. 
9,  26  ;  Berzelius,  Lchrhuch  [5th  ed.],  2,  319). 

Properties. — Carmine-red,  very  lustrous,  tri- 
metric  prisms  (Nordenskjijld,  P.  114,  612) ;  or 
loose,  red,  flakes.  When  melted  at  about  190° 
and  solidified,  appears  as  very  dark  red,  metal- 
like, crystalline  mass.  Very  sol.  in  H..0 ; 
[CrO\  Aq]  =  1,900  (Sabatier,  C.  R.  103,  267) ; 
S.G.  of  solution  containing  x  p.c.  CrOj  at  tempe- 
rature t  (Zettnow,  P.  143,  474) :— 


.T. 

t. 

8-25 

16° 

1-0606 

12-34 

19-5 

1-0957 

19-33 

19 

1-1569 

31-83 

20-1 

1-2026 

37-77 

22 

1-3441 

62-23 

22 

1-7028 

Sol.  in  pure  ether  and  in  cold  dilute  alcohol 
(Zettnow,  I.e.).    Solution  in  water  is  acid  and 
reacts  with  metallic  oxides,  etc.,  to  form  salts  ' 
M.jCrO,  {v.  Chrojiic  acid).    CrOj  is  easily  dc-  ' 
oxidised ;  by  action  of  acids  it  yields  chromic 
salts  CrX3,  and  gives  up  0. 

Rcactions.—  CvO.^  is  very  easily  reduced. 
1.  CrOjAq  is  reduced  by  hydrotjcn  (Ludwig,  A. 


162,  47). — 2.  Amorphous  pliosphorits  heated  to 
200°  forms  CrO.^ ;  P  dissolves  in  CrO.,Aq  forming 
an  acid  phosphate  of  Cr  (Oppenheim,  Bl.  [2J  1, 
165).  — 3.  PotosswnJi  or  sofZw(,;«  reduces  CrOj  on 
heating,  probably  to  Cr. — 4.  Siiljiliur  forms 
Cr.,S,  and  SO.,  (Moissan,  A.  Ch.  [6]  5,  568).  - 
5.  Heated  with  sulpliydric  acid,  Cr..Sj,  H.,0,  and 
S  are  formed  (Harten,  A.  37,  350).— 6"  With 
haloid  aqueous  acids,  halogen  is  evolved  and 
CrX.|  formed. — 7.  Sulphurous  anhydride  has  no 
action  at  100'  ;  at  180  '  CrO„  and  SO,  are  formed 
(Traube,  A.  60,  103);  SO.,Aq  and  CrO.Aii  form 
at  first  H.^SO^Aq  and  CrO.^,  and  then  Cr.^3S0jAq. 
8.  Nitric  oxide  reduces  CrO.,  to  Cr.,0.|  (lleinscli, 
J.  pr.  28,  391;  Wohler,  A.  34,  236).-9.  Ar- 
scnious  oxide  forms  Cr.,0.,  and  H,AsO.|Aq  with 
CrO.,Aq. — 10.  Ammonia  forms  Cr.^Oa,  H^O,  and 
N  ;  light  is  produced. — 11.  Phosplioric  chloride 
forms  CrO,,Cl.,  and  POCL,  (Schiff,  A.  106,  116).— 

12.  Ferric  chloride  heated  with  CrOj  forms 
Fe.,0:,  and  CrO.,Cl.,  (Oeuther,  A.  106,  23'.l).— 

13.  Heated  witli  violet  ehruinic  chloride  CrO;,CL 
and  Cr.^0;,  are  formed  (Geuther,  A.  118,  69). — 

14.  CrO.,Aq  is  reduced  to  Cr.jO-j  by  stannous 
chloride,  SnCl^  and  SnO.^  being  formed. — 15.  Cold 
cone,  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  CrO,  (it  is  said  to 
be  quite  insoluble  in  very  cone,  acid  with  16-17 
p.c.  H.^0  added)  ;  a  compound  CrO.,.H.SO_,  is 
probably  formed  {v.  Combinations,  No.  2),  but 
on  heating,  Ci^3S0.,,  or  a  basic  Cr  sulphate 
(4Cr._,0.j.6SO.,.7H.,SO.,  according  to  Cross  a.  Hig- 
gins,  G.  J.  41,  113),  is  formed,  with  evolution  of 
0. — 16.  CrO.,Aq  is  reduced  by  electrolysis  to 
Cr,  Cr.,0.,,  and  O  ;  30,225  gram-units  of  heat  are 
produced  (Favre,  C.B.  73,  890  a.  936;  Geuther, 
A.  99,  314  ;  Buff,  A.  110,  257).— 17.  Iodine  dis- 
solves in  cone.  CrO.,Aq;  the  products  are  un- 
certain (Walz,  C.  isr.  26,  245).— 18.  Oxygen, 
Oione,  or  pure  dry  chlorine,  has  no  action  on 
CrO^  (Moissan,  A.  Ch.  [6]  5,  668).— 19.  Heated 
with  carbon  (  .isulphide  to  180°  a  little  COS  is 
formed  (Armstrong,  B.  2,  713). — 20.  Very  many 
carbon  compounds,  e.g.  CH,,  C..H.,,  C.,H,0, 
C.,H.,0„  C,H-.CH,„  Ac,  are  oxidised" by  CrO'.Aq  : 
a  mixture  of  KoCr.,0,,  H.>S04,  and  H,^0  is  gene- 
rally employed. 

Combinations.—  1.  With  water  to  form  H.^CrO^ 
(Moissan,  A.  Ch.  [6]  5,  568;  v.  Chromic  acid, 
under  Chromium,  acids  of). — 2.  According  to 
Bolley  {A.  56,  113)  CrO^  combines  with  sul- 
phuric acid  to  form  CrO.,.H.SO.,  (?  H.,CrSO,)  ; 
it  is  prepared  by  adding  crystallised  Cr03  to 
cone.  H.^SOp  little  by  little,  until  no  more  is 
dissolved,  and  after  some  days  collecting  the 
brown  solid  matter  and  drying  on  a  porous  plate. 

3.  Schroder  describes  acompound  with  sulpliuric 
anhydride  CrO.,.3SO.,  [P.  59,  616;  v.  also  Gay- 
Lussac,  S.  32,  447  ;  'Pritzsche,  J.  pr.  27,  252). 

4.  Moissan  (G.  R.  97,  96)  says  that  the  body  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  H.^O.Aq  on  CrO^Aq,  usually 
regarded  as  a  higher  oxide  than  CrOj,  is  really 
a  compound  of  CrO^  and  H2O2,  viz.  CrOa.HaO.^ 
{v.  infra). 

IV.  Other  oxides  of  chromium. 

(i)  The  oxide  Cr.,0,, — correspondingto  Fe^O,, 
Ni.,0|,  and  C03O, — is  said  to  be  produced  by  the 
action  of  air-free  IvOHAq  on  CrCl.Aq,  immediate 
washing  the  pp.  with  boiling  water  and  drying  in 
vacuo ;  it  is  scarcely  soluble  in  acids ;  when 
heated  it  takes  up  O  forming  Cr.,03  (Pdligot, 
A.  Ch.  [3]  12,  539).    By  electrolysing  CrCl.,Aq, 
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containing  CrCl3,  under  special  conditions,  Bunsen 
obtained  a  black,  amorphous,  powder,  insol.  acids, 
oxidised  by  heating  in  air  to  Cr  jO^  (P.  91,  619). 
This  powder  seems  to  have  been  either  a  mixture 
or  a  compound  of  CrO  and  Cr.,03  (but  v.  Geuther, 
A.  118,  66). 

(ii)  When  Cr0.j  is  heated  in  air,  or  O,  to  a 
little  over  200°  (Geuther  a.  Merz,  A.  118,  62), 
or  when  a  rapid  stream  of  CrOoClj  vapour  is 
passed  through  a  tube  heated  to  above  200°, 
but  not  to  redness  (Wohler,  A.  Ill,  117),  small, 
lustrous,  dark-violet,  trimetric  prisms,  S.G.  about 
4,  are  obtained.  According  to  Wohler  the  com- 
position is  Ci  fi^ ;  according  to  Geuther  Crfi,j. 
These  crystals  are  distinctly  magnetic,  but  lose 
their  magnetism  by  heating  in  air  ;  when  strongly 
heated  Cr^O^  is  formed.  Insoluble  in  all  acids 
including  aqua  regia  ;  slowly  acted  on  by  cone, 
boiling  KOHAq  ;  decomposed  by  molten  KOH  to 
Ci.fi.,  and  KjCrO  ,. 

Traube  {A.  66,  108)  describes  two  oxides 
Crj,0,|  and  Cr^Oi,;  but  the  existence  of  these  as 
definite  compounds  is  doubtful. 

(iii)  WhenHjO^Aqis  added  to  CrOjAq,  or  when 
a  dilute,  strongly  acid,  solution  of  BaO.,in  HClAq 
is  added  to  K„Cr„0,Aq,  a  deep-blue  colour  is  pro- 
duced in  the  solution  (Barreswill,  A.  Ch.  [3]  20, 
364) ;  this  colour  quickly  disappears,  O  being 
evolved  (Schonbein,  P.  108,  471).  The  blue 
compound  is  more  stable  in  ethereal  than  aque- 
ous solution.  BaO^,  is  added  to  HClAq,  ether 
(free  from  alcohol)'  is  then  added,  and  then 
K.fir.fi.Aq  drop  by  drop  with  constant  shaking ; 
the  ether  becomes  deep  azure  blue,  it  is  free  from 
HCl  and  HjSOj.  The  ethereal  solution  evolves 
O  when  evaporated,  and  CrOj  remains  (AschoH, 
J.  pr.  81,  401  a.  487).  Ferrous  salts  are  oxidised 
by  the  blue  ethereal  liquid ;  alkalis  decompose 
it  to  alkali  chromates  and  0  ;  it  is  also  decom- 
posed by  Pfi„  CaCl„,  MnOj,  Pb30^,HgO,  Na,  and 
by  acids  and  bases  (Moissan,  C.  B.  97,  96 ;  v. 
also  Martinon,  [2]  45,  862).  Certain  alkaloids, 
e.g.  strychnine  and  quinine,  seem  to  form  com- 
pounds with  the  blue-coloured  body;  these  com- 
IJounds  are,  however,  unstable.  According  to 
Aschoff  {J.  jpr.  81,  401  a.  471),  for  the  formation 
and  complete  decomposition  of  the  blue-coloured 
compound  H.fi.,  reacts  with  Iv„Cr,Oj  in  the  ratio 
SHjO.^uvjCrjOj :  assuming  the  blue  compound  to 
be  an  oxide  of  Cr  with  the  composition  Cr.fij, 
the  reaction  in  question  might  be  represented  as 

(1)  K.,Cr.,O.Aq  4-  H„O.Aq  +  2HClAq  = 
2KClAq  +  2H.,0Aq  +  Cr„0-Aq  ; 

(2)  Cr.,0-Aq-f6HClAq  +  4H..O,Aq  = 

Cr.,Cl„Aq  +  7H,0Aq  +  80.  Faiiiey  (C.  N.  33, 237) 
supposes  that  the  blue  compound  is  CrOe.3HoO. 
Moissan  (C.  B.  97,  96)  obtained  an  ethereal  solu- 
tion of  the  dark-blue  compound  containing  5  p. c. 
Cr ;  at  —  20°  in  vacuo  deep  indigo  blue,  oily, 
drops  were  produced ;  by  the  action  of  Na,  H  was 
evolved,  and  by  gently  warming  O  was  evolved ; 
the  volumes  of  these  gases  obtained  corresponded 
with  those  required  by  the  formula  CrOj.HjO.^. 
The  blue  compound  cannot  be  obtained  by  the 
action  of  ozone  on  CrO^Aq ;  it  is  formed  during 
electrolysis  only  when  HjOj  is  also  produced 
(Moissan,  I.e.). 

Chromium,  oxychlorides  of.  Various  oxy- 
chlorides,  or  perhaps  compounds  of  Cr.fi.^  and 
CrCL,  are  obtained  by  evaporating  CrCl.jAq  at  dif- 
ferent temperatures  (p.  167).    Of  the  compounds 
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theoretically  derivable  from  CrO, (OS),  by  re- 
placing OH  by  CI,  viz.  CrO.OHCl'  and  CrO.Clj, 
the  second  only  is  known ;  the  first  would  react 
as  an  acid,  the  K  salt  of  this  acid  is  known  (v. 
C hloro-ch^'omatesmder  Chromium,  Acms  of, 
p.  157).  CrO,CL  easily  parts  with  0  and  CI ; 
heated  in  a  closed  tube  CrjOgCL  is  produced. 

I.  Chkomtl  cmoRiDE  CrOoCl.,  {Chlorochromic 
acid.  Chlorochromic  anhydride).  Mol.w.  155'06. 
(115-9°)  (Thorpe,  C.  J.  37,  362).  S.G.  %  1-9617 
(Thorpe,  I.e.).    V.D.  78. 

Formation. —  1.  Equal  parts  CrOj  and  FeClj 
are  heated  together  in  a  retort  (Geuther,  A.  106, 
239). — 2.  CrOj  and  CrClj  are  heated  together  in 
the  ratio  2CrCl3:3Cr03  (Geuther,  A.  118,  69).- 3. 
1  part  CrOg  and  2  parts  PCl^  are  heated  together 
(Schiff,  4.106,  116).— 4.  HCl  is  passed  into  cone. 
IioS04  containing  CrOj  in  suspension  {B.  10, 
1041). — 5.  HCl  is  passed  over  CrOj  (Moissan, 
A.  Ch.  [6]  5,  568). 

Preparation. — 10  parts  NaCl  are  fused  with 
12i  parts  KoCr^O, ;  the  fused  mass  in  fair-sized 
pieces  is  placed  in  a  retort  connected  with  a  well- 
cooled  condenser,  and  25  parts  fuming  H„SO, 
are  added.  The  reaction  proceeds  without  heat- 
ing (Thomson,  T.  1827.  159  ;  Berzelius,  B.  J.  6, 
131 ;  Wohler,  P.  33,  343  ;  Etard,  A.  Ch.  [5]  22, 
218).  About  70  p.c.  of  the  theoretical  yield  of 
CrOoCL  is  obtained ;  part  of  the  CrOoCL  is  de- 
composed by  the  acid  to  CrOj,  CI,  and  Cr.,3S04 
(Etard,  I.e.).  The  distUlate  is  redistilled  several 
times  in  CO,. 

Properties. — A  dark-red,  mobile,  liquid ; 
fumes  much  in  the  air ;  dissolves  CI  and  I  in 
large  quantities.  The  vapour  absorbs  all  the 
light  from  a  luminous  flame  except  a  narrow 
band  in  the  red  (Stoney  a.  Keynolds,  P.  M.  [4] 
41,  291).  If  the  vapour  is  mixed  with  0  and 
passed  into  a  Bunsenlamp  a  violet  flame  is  pro- 
duced, showing  lines  in  the  violet,  green,  yellow, 
orange,  and  red,  part  of  the  spectrum  (Gott- 
schalk  a.  Drechsel, /.pr.  89,473).  CrOaCl,  is 
best  kept  in  sealed  glass  tubes. 

Beactions. — 1.  Easily  parts  with  0  and  CI; 
acts  as  an  energetic  oxidiser  and  chlorinating 
agent,  e.g.  oxidises  P,  S,  Hg,  alcohol,  tur- 
pentine, &c.,  oxidises  and  chlorinates  CuHg 
(forming  C,HCl30.,),C,„Hs  (forming  0,„H,C1,0.,) 
&c.  (v.  Liebig,  P.  21,  359;  Schrotter,  A.  37, 
148  ;  Heintze,  J.  pr.  [2]  4,  211 ;  Carstanjen,  J. 
pr:  [2]  2,  51).— 2.  Heated  with  PCI3,  POCI3,  or 
PCL,  CrCl3  and  Cr.,0.,  are  formed  with  evolution 
of  CI  (Casselmann^  A.  98,  213;  Schiff,  A.  102, 
111;  Weber,  P.  107,  376;  Cronander,  B.  6, 
1466).— 3.  With  tvater,  CrOjAq  and  HClAq  are 
formed  with  production  of  much  heat. — 4.  De- 
comi^osed,  giving  crystalline  CrO.„  when  passed 
through  a  ivarm  tube  (Wohler,  P.  33,  331).— 
5.  Heated  in  a  closed  tube  to  180°,  Ci'jOijCl..  and 
CI  are  formed  (Thorpe,  C.  J.  [2]  8,  31).-6. 
Iodine  dissolves  in  CrO.,Cl., ;  on  heating  CrjOi-Clj 
and  ICl  are  formed  (Macivor,  C.  N.  28,  138).— 
7.  Eeacts  with  KClAq  to  form  CrO.,.OK.Cl  (2.  v. 
under  Chkomates)  and  HClAq  (P^ligot,  A.  Ch. 
52,  267).— 8.  With  K,CrO,Aq  combines  to  form 
CrO,.OK.Cl  (Geuther,  4. 106, 240).— 9.  Burns  in 
dry  NH3  to  form  NH,C1  and  CrOj  (Eideal,  C.  J. 
49,  367). 

II.  Tkichbomyl  chloride  d'aOeCla  (Chro- 
mium chromato-chloride).    Mol.  w.  unknown. 

Formation. —  1.  Potassium  chlorochromate, 
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CrO,,OK.Cl,  is  heated  with  cone.  H,SO„;  CrO  .Cl.,  ' 
and  Cr.,0,jCl,  are  produced  together  (Zettnow,  P. 
143,  328).'— 2.  I  is  dissolved  in  CrO.,Cl.„  and  the 
product  is  distilled  (Macivor,  G.  N.  28,  138). 

Preparation. — CrO._,CL,  is  heated  in  a  closed 
tube  for  several  hours  to  180°,  and  the  residue 
is  heated  in  dry  CO.,  to  120°  to  remove  unchanged 
CrO,Cl,,  (Thorpe,  C.  J.  [2]  8,  31). 

Properties  and  Reactions. — A  black,  amor- 
phous, very  deliquescent  powder  ;  heated  in  air, 
O,  CI,  and  Cr.^O^  are  formed ;  easily  reduced  by 
H  to  Cr.Oj  with  evolution  of  O  and  CI ;  dissolves 
in  HCIAq,  CI  is  evolved,  and  CrCl^Aq  remains  ; 
aqueous  solution  also  gives  off  CI  on  heating. 

III.  OxYCHLORiDES  from  CrCl,Aq  (Moberg, 
J.  pr.  2;»,  175  ;  Lcewel,  J.  pr.  37,  38  ;  Peligot, 
J.  pr.  37,  475  ;  Schift,  A.  124,  157  ;  Ordway, 
Am.  S.  [2]  26, 197  ;  Bechamp,  A.  Ch.  [3]  56,  306; 
57,  296).  By  evaporating  CrCL.Aq  at  120°  a 
reddish  residue,  soluble  in  H^O,  agreeing  with 
composition  Cr20.,.8CrCLj.24II  ,0,  was  obtained ; 
this  heated  to  150°  left  a  reddish-grey  i^owdor, 
Cr,,0,.4CrCl.,.9H,,0(  =  Cr,0Clj.3H,0) ;  when  more 
strongly  heated,  and  water  added,  a  residue 
remained,  2Cr,,03-2CrCl3(  =  CrOCl)  (Moberg). 
Cr.pCl,  was  also  obtained  by  heating  CrCl,.,xH_,0 
to  150°-260°,  and  by  long-continued  digestion  of 
Cr..O,.a-H..O  with  cold  dilute  HCIAq  (Lcewel  ; 
Peiigot).  " 

CrOC1.3H,,0  was  obtained  by  adding  BaO,,H.Aq 
to  CrCl.|Aq  until  the  pp.  no  longer  dissolved, 
evaporating,  treating  the  residue  with  alcohol 
(BaClo  remained),  cvaporathig  to  dryness  at  100° 
and  drying  at  120°  (Peligot)  ;  the  same  com- 
pound was  obtained  by  boiling  CrCl.,Aq  with 
Cr,03..x-H,,0  (Bechamp). 

Chromium,  oxyfluoride  of,  CrOJ?.,.  Said  to 
be  obtained  by  reaction  between  PbCrO^,  CaF.,, 
and  H.SO,  {v.  Oliveri,  O.  16,  218). 

Chromium,  phosphide  of,  CrP.  Mol.  w.  un- 
known.   S.G.  4-68. 

Formation. — 1.  By  strongly  heating  CrP04 
with  G  (H.  Kose,  P.  34,  333)— 2.  By  passing 
PH.,  over  hot  CrCl,  (H.  Kose,  I.e.). 

Preparation.  -Pieces  of  P  are  placed  in  the 
closed  end  of  a  tube  of  very  infusible  glass  ;  dry 
KoCrO,,  is  placed  at  a  little  distance  from  the  P. 
The  K.CrO.,  is  heated  to  redness  ;  the  P  is  then 
heated  so  that  the  vapour  passes  over  the 
K.CrO , ;  much  heat  and  light  are  produced 
during  the  reaction.  The  product  is  treated 
with  H..0,  which  dissolves  out  K  phosphates  and 
leaves  the  CrP  (Martins,  A.  109,  82). 

Properties  and  Reactions. — A  grey-black, 
crystalline,  motal-like  powder  ;  insoluble  in  all 
acids  ;  heated  in  0,  burns  to  CrPO^ ;  lieated  in 
CI,  forms  PCI,  and  CrClj-,  oxidised  by  molten 
KOH  with  evolution  of  H,  and  by  molten  KCIO3 
with  evolution  of  CI. 

Chromium,  salts  of.  Compounds  obtained 
by  replacing  11  of  acids  by  Cr.  Two  series  of  Cr 
salts  exist ;  chromous  salts  CrX.,,  and  chromic 
salts  CrXj,  where  X  =  Ci  &c.,  SO,  &a.,  FO,  &c. 

2  3 

The  V.  D.  of  two  compounds  of  Cr,  \iz.  CrO.jCL 
and  CrCl,,  have  been  determined  ;  from  this, 
and  the  S.H.  of  Cr,  the  value  for  the  atomic 
weight  of  the  element  is  found  to  be  52'4  :  the 
simplest  formulfe  that  can  be  given  to  the  salts 
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of  Cr  (Cr  =  52-4)  are  CrX.  and  CrX.„  but  these 
formuliB  do  not  necessarily  represent  the  com- 
position of  gaseous  molecules. 

Chromous  chloride,  CrCl.,,  is  the  starting- 
point  for  preparing  most  of  the  chromous  salts  ; 
these  salts  are  red  or  bkie,  and  soluble  in  water ; 
they  very  quickly  absorb  0,  becoming  chromic 
salts  ;  they  also  absorb  NO,  and  also  C„H.,  (Ber- 
thelot,  A.  Ch.  [4]  9,  385).  The  most 'stable 
chromous  salts  at  present  known  are  the  sulphat<; 
CrS0|.7H,.0,  blue  crystals  isomorphous  with 
FeS0,,7H;0  ;  the  acetate  Cr(C,a,0,)2.H20,  red 
trimetric  prisms;  and  the  oxalate  CrC.^O,,  yellow 
crystalline  powder,  more  stable  than  any  other 
chromous  salt.  (For  more  details  of  individual 
salts  V.  Acetates,  Carbonates,  Borates,  Oxal- 
ates, Phosphates,  Sulphates,  Sulphites;  also 
Chromous  bromide.  Chloride,  Hydroxide,  Sul- 
phide.) 

The  normal  chromic  salts,  CrX^,  are  obtained 
by  dissolving  Cr^O.|.a'H,.0  in  acids,  or  by  double 
decomposition  from  soluble  chromic  salts  ob- 
tained in  this  way ;  these  salts  may  be  regarded 
as  derived  from  the  hydroxide  Cr^O^^H,..  Nu- 
merous basic  salts  also  exist,  many  derived  from 
the  hydroxide  Cr.O.OjH ,  (v.  Chromic  hydroxides)  . 
The  starting-point  in  the  preparation  of  chromic 
salts  is  usually  K._,Cr„07 ;  a  solution  of  this  salt 
is  heated  with  HCIAq,  or  H.SO^Aq,  and  a  re- 
ducing agent  (commonly  alcohol  or  SO^Aq) ; 
CiCI,Aq  or  Cro3S0jAq  is  thus  obtained  ;  addi- 
tion of  NH.,Aq  pps.  Cr^O^.-TH^O,  from  which  the 
chromic  salts  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  acids. 
Very  many  chromic  salts  exist  in  two  forms,  one 
violet  to  red,  the  other  green.  In  some  cases 
both  varieties  are  known  in  the  solid  form  and 
with  the  same  composition,  e.g.  red  and  green 
Cr.^SSO,, ;  in  other  cases  only  a  violet  salt  is 
known  in  crystals,  but  a  green  solution  is  obtain- 
able from  this.  Aqueous  solutions  of  most  of 
the  violet  salts  when  boiled  become  green ; 
many  of  these  solutions  become  red  or  violet 
again  on  cooling,  sometimes  only  after  standing 
a  long  time.  Only  the  violet,  or  red,  solutions 
yield  crystalline  salts ;  the  green  solutions  give 
amorphous,  gummy  solids  on  evaporation.  Vari- 
ous hypotheses  have  been  suggested  to  account 
for  these  colour-changes.  The  change  does  not 
seem  to  bo  due  to  hydration  and  dehydration 
(Schrotter,  P.  53,  613),  as  dehydrating  agents 
do  not  effect  the  change  from  red  to  green 
(Doyer  van  Clceff,  J.  pr.  [2]  23,  58).  The  experi- 
ments of  Kriiger  (P.  61,  218),  Siewert  (.4.  126, 
94),  and  Doyer  van  Cleeff  (J.pr.  [2]  23,  58)  seem 
to  show  that  in  some  cases  at  any  rate,  e.g. 
chrome-alum,  the  normal  violet  salt  is  partially 
decomposed,  on  boiling,  into  basic  salt  and  acid, 
and  that  on  cooling  the  normal  (violet)  salt  is 
re-formed.  Van  Cleeff  dialysed  a  green  solution 
of  chrome-alum,  and  found  the  dialysate  to  con- 
tain free  H^SO.,,  and  the  liquid  in  the  dialyser 
excess  of  Cr.Oj  ;  he  also  dialysed  a  violet  solu- 
tion of  chrome-alum,  and  found  the  same  com- 
position in  the  liquid,  both  inside  and  outside 
the  dialyser.  The  same  cliemist  also  found  that 
the  violet  solution  became  green  on  addition  of 
a  little  KOH,  NaOH,  NH3,  or  alkaline  carbonate  ; 
and  that  a  little  acid  sufliced  to  reproduce  the 
violet  colour.  For  details  of  individual  salts  v. 
the  arts.  Carbonates,  Borates,  Nitrates,  Sul- 
phates, etc.  &a. 
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Chromium,  selenides  of,  CrSe  and  Cr^Se,,. 
Moissan  (0.  B.  90,  817)  describes  these  com- 
pounds as  black  powders ;  Cr.,Se3  obtained  by  heat- 
ing Cr.fi.j  in  Se  vapour,  or  CrCl.,  in  H  .Se  ;  CrSe  ob- 
tained by  heating  Cr.^Se3  in  H,  or  CrCl,  in  H,Se. 

Chromium,  sulphides  of.  Or  and  S  combine 
when  heated  together  to  form  Cr,S:j ;  the  same 
sulphide  is  produced  by  heating  Cr.,0.„  CrCI.j, 
CrOj,  &c.,  in  H.S.  No  sulphide  of  Cr,  but  only 
Gr.,0.j.x'H..,0,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  H^S, 
alkali  sulphides,  &o.,  on  solutions  of  Cr  salts. 
CroS3  is  reduced  by  H  to  CrS.  The  sulphide 
Cr.jS,,  has  also  been  obtained.  Phipson  (G.  N.  4, 
125)  stated  that  a  heptasulphide  Cr.^S,  exists  ; 
but  this  has  been  disproved  {v.  Bender,  B.  20, 
756).  Compounds  of  Cr,S3  with  ZnS,  MnS,  FeS, 
&c.,  are  obtained  indirectly,  e.g.  ZnS.Cr._,S3 ; 
CrjSs  therefore  resembles  Cr203  inasmuch  as  it 
acts  as  a  feebly  salt-forming  sulphide  towards 
more  positive  sulphides. 

I.  Chbomic  sulphide  Cr.jSj.  Mol.  w.  un- 
known. S.G.  3-77  (Schafarik,  1863.  225). 
Preparation.  Dry  HoS  is  passed  over  CrjOj 
heated  to  about  440^  ;  the  product  is  powdered 
and  again  heated  in  H,S,  and  finally  washed 
with  H,0,  and  dried  at  100°  (Moissan,  C.  B.  90, 
817).  Cr.,S3  is  also  obtained  by  the  action  of 
H,S  on  hot  CrCls  (Liebig,  P.  21,  359)  ;  or  on 
Cr.,3S0j  (Traube,  A.  66,  87);  or  by  strongly 
heating  Cr,.03  in  CS„  (H.  Kose) ;  or  KoCr^O,  in 
CS,  (Schafarik,  J.  pr.  90,  9  ;  Miiller,  P.  121, 404); 
or  by  heating  Cr„03.£cH„0  with  S,  in  absence  of 
air  (Berzelius). 

Properties  and  Beactions. — Brown-black, 
lustrous  powder,  steel-grey  if  fused;  not  attacked 
by  acids,  except  HNOjAq  and  aqiia  regia,  which 
dissolve  it.  Heated  in  air,  gives  SOj  and  Cr.,03 ; 
in  CI,  gives  S.,C1.,  and  CrGl3 ;  with  molten 
KNO3,  ICCrOj  and  "K2SO4  are  formed;  heated  in 
H,  gives  off  H„S  and  S,  and  CrS  remains  (Mois- 
san, C.B.  90,  817). 

Combinations. — Cr^S,  is  not  acted  on  by 
KOHAq  or  K,,SAq  ;  but  by  heating  K.CrOj  with 
K0CO3  and  S,  and  washing  with  water,  greenish- 
black  crystals  (S.G.  2-79)  are  obtained,  which 
are  easily  soluble  in  HNOjAq  ;  these  are  proba- 
bly a  compound  of  K„S  and  Cr„S3  (Kopp,  C.  B. 
19,1156;  Schafarik,/.^!-.  90,  9).  By  heating 
Cr,03.a-H20,  MO.a'H.O  (or  M.,03.aH20),  and  S, 
in  S  vapour,  and  then  in  CO,  until  no  more  S  is 
given  off,  Groger  (Site.  W.  81  [2nd  part],  531) 
obtained  compounds  of  the  form  MS.CrjSj; 
M  =  Zn,  Fe,  Mn.  (v.  Chromium,  thioaoid  of). 

II.  Chkomous  sulphide  CrS.  Mol.  w.  un- 
known. A  black  powder,  produced  by  heating 
Cr.Sj  in  H,  or  by  heating  CrCIj  in  H,S  at  440° 
(Moissan,  C.B.  90,  817).  Unchanged  by  heating 
in  absence  of  air  ;  heated  in  air  Cr.Oa  and  SO, 
are  formed  ;  heated  in  CI,  gives  CrClj ;  scarcely 
acted  on  by  acids. 

III.  Chromium  teibasulphide  CrjS,,.  Mol.  w. 
unknown.  A  greyish-black  powder ;  insoluble 
in  H,0  ;  slightly  soluble  in  cone.  HClAq,  easily 
in  cone.  HNOjAq.  Prepared  by  heating  dry  Ci:,Oj 
thoroughly  mixed  with  excess  of  well-powdered 
S  in  H  until  no  more  S  is  given  off,  again  mix- 
ing with  S  and  again  heating  in  H  (Groger,  Sitz. 
W.  81  [2nd  part],  531). 

Chromium,  sulphocyanides  of,  and  derivatives 
of  the'e  compounds,  v.  Sulphocyanides,  under 
Cyahidbs. 


Chromium,  thioacid  of.  No  thioacid  of  Cr 
is  known ;  but  Cr^Sj  behaves  towards  some  more 
positive  metallic  sulphides  as  a  salt-forming 
sulphide ;  in  this  respect  it  may  be  regarded  as 
the  thioanhydride  of  hypothetical  thiochromous 
acid,  HXr^Sj.  Groger  {Sitz.  W.  81  [2nd  part], 
631)  obtained  the  thiochromites  ZnCr,Sj, 
FeCr,S4,  and  MnCr^Sj,  by  heating  mixtures  of  Cr 
hydroxide  and  hydroxide  of  Zn,  Fe,  or  Mn,  with 
S,  for  some  time,  then  powdering  and  heating 
in  S  vapour  for  several  hours,  and  finally  heating 
in  CO,  until  S  was  no  longer  given  off.  These 
thiochromites  are  dark-brown  or  black  powders, 
insoluble  in  H,0  and  HClAq,  soluble  in  HNO,Aq 
and  aqua  regia.  M.  M.  P.  M. 

CHROMIUM  GROUP  OF  ELEMENTS.— C/iro- 
mium,  Molyhdcnuni,Tungsten,  Uranium. — These 
four  metals  were  discovered  towards  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  None  of  them  is  found 
in  the  free  state  in  nature,  and  the  minerals  in 
which  their  salts  occur  are  all  comparatively 
rare.  Chromium  was  obtained  in  1797  by 
Vauquelin  from  a  mineral  now  known  to  con- 
sist chiefly  of  lead  chromate ;  in  1782  Hjelm 
prepared  molybdenum  from  an  acid  earth-like 
compound,  which  Scheele  had  obtained  four 
years  earlier  from  molybdenum-glance,  a  sub- 
stance until  then  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
graphite ;  three  years  after  the  preparation  of 
molybdenum  a  new  metal  was  obtained  by  the 
brothers  d'Elhuyar,  by  deoxidising  an  acid  which 
they  had  prepared  from  the  mineral  wolframite. 
This  acid  was  shown  to  be  identical  with  that 
which  Scheele  had  made  in  1781  from  the 
Swedish  mineral  tungstein,  hence  the  new  metal 
was  called  tungsten,  or  by  some  chemists  wolf- 
ram. Uranium  was  the  name  given  by  Klaproth 
to  a  new  metal  obtained  by  him  1789  from 
pitchblende. 

Chromium,  molybdenum,  and  tungsten  are 
obtained  by  reducing  the  oxides  of  these  metals 
by  carbon  at  a  high  temperature  ;  uranium  is 
prepared  by  removing  chlorine  from  the  chloride 
by  means  of  sodium.  These  metals  are  very  hard 
and  very  infusible  ;  uranium  is  fairly  malleable  ; 
the  others  are  brittle.  The  following  table  pre- 
sents the  prominent  physical  and  chemical  pro- 
perties of  the  chromium  metals  (y.  next  page). 

General  formula;  and  character  of  salts. 
MO,  MoOs,  M0„  MO3 ;  MS,  M^Ss,  MS,,  MS,,  MS^ ; 
MCI2,  MCI3,  MC1„  MCI5,  MCle ;  H,MOj,  H,M,0;, 
&c.  The  lowest  oxides,  MO,  are  scarcely  known  ; 
hydrates  of  these  oxides,  when  M  =  Cr  or  Mo,  ap- 
pear to  exist ;  a  few  chromous  salts,  e.g. 
CrS0j7H,0,  exist,  but  are  unstable,  and  easily 
become  chi'omic  salts.  Sesquioxides,  M.^Oj,  of 
Cr  and  Mo  are  known  ;  the  former  dissolves  in 
acids  with  production  of  well-marked  salts,  the 
chromic  salts,  Cr,3S0.„  Cr,6N03,  Cr,2P0.„  &o. ; 
the  latter  is  easily  oxidised  to  MoO,,  when  moist 
it  dissolves  in  acids,  but  no  definite  salts  have 
.been  obtained  from  such  solutions.  Dioxides, 
MO,,  of  all  the  metals  of  the  group  have  been 
prepared :  of  these,  CrOj  is  the  least  stable  to- 
wards heat  or  the  action  of  acids,  it  pai'ts  with 
oxygen  at  300°,  and  dissolves  in  acids  apparently 
without  deoxidation,  but  without  producing  defi- 
nite salts  ;  MoOj  and  WOj  also  dissolve  in  acids 
and  produce  salts,  which,  however,  have  scarcely 
been  obtained  in  definite  crystalline  form;  the 
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solutions  of  MoO._,  readily  take  up  oxygen  from 
the  air  ;  botli  oxides,  when  heated,  are  oxidised 
to  MO3 ;  U0,_,  dissolves  in  acids  to  form  a  series  of 
uranous  salts,  e.g.  'U(S0.,)2,  which  are  fairly  easily 
oxidised  to  uranyl  salts,  e.g.  UO.^SO, ;  when  this 
oxide  is  heated  it  becomes  U.iO^.  The  oxides  MO., 
are  all  anhydrides ;  the  mono-liydratod  oxides 
MO.jH,,0(  =  H„MU,|)  act  as  dibasic  acids,  forming 
salts  XoMO,, ;  several  series  of  salts  derived  from 
more  complex  hydrates  of  MO.,  are  also  known, 
e.g.  X.,M.,0„  X,M.,0,„,  X,,M,0|.„  &c.,  in  the  case  of 
each  metal  except  Or  these  di-  tri-  or  tetra-salts 
are  more  distinctly  marked  than  the  salts  XoMOj. 
The  anhydride  CrO.,  combines  with  some  normal 
salts,  e.g.  K.,CrO,|CrO.„  and  also  with  a  few  anhy- 
drides, e.g.  CrOj.SSOj;  when  dissolved  in  warm 
acids  it  forms  chromic  salts  (Cr.^SSOj,  &c.)  with 


evolution  of  oxygen.  The  anhydrides  MoOj  and 
WO;,  form  a  series  of  complex  compounds  with 
anhydrides  and  water  ;  e.g. 

P.,O,.20MoO.,.38H.,O ;  SiO.,.12MoO,.2GHjO ; 
P.,0,.24W03.6H.,0  ;  P,0,.22W03.GH.,0,  &c.  &c. ; 

MoO.,  also  combines  with  SO.,  to  form  MoO.,SO., 
(?  MoO.,SO,|).  The  anhydride  UO.,  dissolves  in  acids 
to  form'  uranyl  salts,  ('.3.  UO.,SO|,  U0.,(NO,,).,,  &c., 
which  are  more  stable  than  the  uranous  salts 
derived  from  UO..,.  The  metals  of  the  chromium 
group  form  several  other  oxides  intermediate  be- 
tween those  briefly  described,  e.g.  Cr.Oj,  interme- 
diate between  Cr.'o.,  and  CrO„,  W.,0,  and  W,0,, 
between  WO.,  and'  WO3,  U.,05  'and  U.,0(,  between 
UO.^  and  UO;, :  there  are  also  indications  of  the 
existence  of  a  more  oxidised  oxide  than  CrO;, 


Atomic 

Weights. 


CiuioMinsi. 


52-4. 


Molybdenum. 


95-9. 


Tungsten. 


183-6. 


UltAXIU.M. 


239-9. 


One  or  more  compounds  of  each  element  have  been  gasified ;  specific  heats  have 
been  directly  determined.    Molecular  weights  unknown. 


Melting 

points. 


Spec.  grav. 
(approx.). 

Specific  heats. 
Atom,  weight. 
Spec.  grav. 
(approx.). 

Occurrence 

and 
preparation. 


Physical 
properties. 


Above  m.p.  of  Pt 
(which  is  2000°- 
2500°). 

6-5-6-8. 

0-10  (?too  low). 
7-7. 


Occurs  chiefly  as 
chrome  -  iron- 
stone, FeO.Cr.,0.„ 
in  which  FeO  is 
more  or  less  re- 
placed by  MgO 
&c.,  and  Cr.^Oj  by 
ALO3  &c.-,  also  as 
lead  chromate, 
d'C. ;  not  widely 
diffused ;  ob- 
tained by  deoxi- 
dising CroOj  byC, 
or  removing  CI 
from  CrClj  by 
means  of  KorZn, 
or  by  electrolys- 
ing a  solution  of 
CrCU  containing 
CrCl'3. 

Very  hard  ;  brittle  ; 
crystalline  pow- 
der composed  of 
small,  brilliant, 
tin-white  crys- 
tals (?  rhombo- 
hedra) ;  descrip- 
tions of  proper- 
ties differ  consi- 
derably, probably 
the  metal  has  not 
been  obtained  in 
approximate  pu- 
rity. 


full 


Infusible  at 
white  heat. 

8-5-8-6. 

0-072  (?). 
11-3. 


Occurs  in  small 
quantities  as  ox- 
ide and  sulphide, 
also  as  lead  or 
cobalt  molyb- 
date ;  obtained 
by  reducing  the 
oxide  or  chloride 
by  H,  or  the  ox- 
ide by  C  or  by 
KCN. 


Ashen -grey  powder, 
or,  when  com- 
pressed, a  silver- 
like, lustrous, 
hard,  brittle,  in- 
fusible metal. 


Softens  and  agglo- 
merates at  white 
heat. 

18-2-19-2. 


0-0334. 
9-7. 


Occurs  very  spar- 
ingly as  tung- 
state  of  Ca,  of 
Fe  and  Mn,  and 
of  Pb,  also  as 
oxide  ;  obtained 
by  reducing  the 
oxide  or  chloride 
in  hydrogen. 


Kesemblcs  iron  in 
colour  and  lustre; 
very  hard,  and 
brittle ;  also  ob- 
tained as  a  brown 
amorphous  pow- 
der; forms  a  very 
hard  durable 
alloy  with  iron. 


A  full  red-heat. 


18-4-18-7. 


0-028. 
12-9. 


Sparingly  distri- 
buted as  oxide  in 
pitchblende,  as 
uranite  of  Ca  and 
of  Cu,  as  carbon- 
ate of  U  and  Ca 
&c.;  obtained  by 
reducing  the 
chloride  by 
means  of  sodium. 


White,  lustrous ; 
hard,  softer  than 
steel ;  somewhat 
malleable,  but 
cannot  be  beaten 
into  thin  plates  ; 
also  obtained  as 
a  grey  -  black 
powder. 
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Table — cont. 


CnBOiiraM. 


Bums  in  stream  of 
O ;  somewhat 
more  stable  in 
air  than  iron; 
heated  in  air  be- 
comes covered 
with  very  thin 
film  of  oxide ; 
oxidised  by  mol- 
ten KNO3  or 
KClO^jbutnot  by 
molten  NaXOj ; 
easily  dissolved 
by  dilute  HCIAq 
or  H,SO,Aq,  but 
not  attacked  by 
hot  concentrated 
HNOjAq ;  com- 
bines easily  with 
CI  and  I  when 
heated ;  decom- 
poses steam 
slightly  at  a  red 
heat ;  forms  a 
well-marked  cy- 
anide CrCy.,. 
Keplaces  H  of 
acids  forming 
two  series  of 
salts ;  trioxide 
acts  as  an  anhy- 
dride, forming 
chromic  acid 
H„CrO„  from 
which  many  salts 
are  obtained ; 
Cr.,03  also  forms 
salts  (chromites) 
by  heating  with 
ZnO,  &c.  Atom 
of  Cr  is  trivalent 
in  CrCL. 


MOLTBDEVCTM. 


Not  oxidised  in  air 
at  ordinary  tem- 
perature, but 
burns  at  low  red 
heat ;  unacted  on 
by  HCl,  HF,  or 
dilute  H.SOjAq; 
dissolves  in 
cone.  HjSO^ ; 
oxidised  to  M0O3 
byHNO,Aq;  oxi- 
dised by  molten 
KOH,  but  not 
attacked  by  hot 
KOHAq;  com- 
bines with  CI  to 
form  M0CI5  when 
heated ;  also 
with  Br  to  form 
MoBr,  and 
MoBrj,  but  not 
with  I ;  forms  a 
nitride  (?Mo3N,) 
when  M0CI5  is 
strongly  heated 
in  NH3.  Salts 
in  which  H  of 
acid  is  replaced 
by  Mo  scarcely 
known  ;  M0O3 
acts  as  anhy- 
dride of  H„MoO„ 
from  which  acid 
several  series  of 
salts  are  ob- 
tained ;  M0O3 
also  combines 
with  acid  radi- 
cles, e.g.  SO3, 
P.05,&c.  Forms 
many  oxyhaloid 
salts.  Atom  of 
Mo  pentavalent. 


Ttogsten. 


Unchanged  in  or- 
dinary air,  but 
burns  in  air  at 
red  heat ;  com- 
bines with  CI 
only  at  a  high 
temperature,  to 
form  WCl,;  dis- 
solves in  boiling 
cone.  KOHAq  to 
form  K  tungstate 
with  production 
of  H ;  oxidised 
to  WO3  by  hot 
HN03Aq, 
H,SO^Aq,  or 
HCIAq ;  forms  a 
nitridamide, 
W2N2.W2NH„by 
heating  WClg  in 
NH3.  Does  not 
appear  to  form 
salts  by  replacing 
H  of  acids;  WO3 
is  the  anhydride 
of  the  acid 
H.WO,,  which 
yields  several 
series  of  salts  ; 
WO3  also  com- 
bines with  acid 
radicles,  e.g.  SO3, 
SiOa,  &o.  Forms 
many  oxyhaloid 
salts.  Atom  of 
W  penta-  and 
hexa-valent. 


tTEANItriJ. 


Slowly  tarnishes  in 
air ;  oxidised  at 
150°-200°  in  air, 
with  evolution  of 
light  and  sparks ; 
combines  with  CI 
or  Br  when 
heated  to  form 
UClj  and  UBr^ ; 
very  slightly  at- 
tacked by  iodine 
vapour ;  heated 
in  S  vapour 
forms  XJS2 ;  dis- 
solves in  warm 
dilute  H,SO,Aq, 
with  evolution  of 
H,  easily  in 
HCIAq,  also  in 
HN03Aq  (when 
melted  and 
cooled  it  is 
nearly  insoluble 
in  HNO3);  does 
not  decompose 
water;  a  nitride 
(?U3N4)  formed 
by  heating  UCl^ 
mixed  with 
NH.Cl  in  NH3. 
Forms  two  series 
of  salts,  uranous, 
e.g.  V{SO,).,,  and 
uranyl,  salts,  e.g. 
VO„(SO,)  ;  UO3 
is  the  anhydride 
of  H2UO4,  from 
which  several 
salts  are  derived, 
the  most  marked 
being  MjUjO,. 
Atom  of  U  tetra- 
valent. 


(?  CrjOj),  and  the  oxide  UO,,  is  said  to  have  been 
obtained  in  the  hydrated  state. 

The  sulphides  MS3  (M  =  Mo,  W)  are  acidic  ; 
sulpho-salts  of  the  form  H^MS.,  are  known. 

Of  the  haloid  compounds  of  these  metals  the 
following  have  been  obtained  as  gases  :  CrCl,,, 
M0CI5,  WC1„  WC1„  UClj,  UBr, ;  the  formula;  of 
these  compounds  represent  the  relative  masses 
of  their  molecules.  It  is  said  that  CrFg  has  also 
been  prepared  in  the  state  of  gas,  but  the  evi- 
dence is  very  doubtful ;  the  oxychloride  CrO.^Clo 
is  an  easily  gasifiable  body.  Of  the  haloid  com- 
pounds, CrCla  and  UCI5  are  obtained  by  heating 
a  mixture  of  Cr.^03  and  C,  or  of  XJO.,  and  C,  in  a 
stream  of  CI  gas ;  the  former  compound  is  very 
stable,  the  latter  is  reduced  by  strongly  heating 
to  XJCl,,,  which  is  again  reduced  to  UCI3  by  heat- 
ing in  hydrogen.  When  Mo  or  W  is  heated  in 
chlorine,  in  the  one  case  M0CI5  and  the  other  case 
WC1„  is  produced,  the  other  chlorides  are  ob- 
tained by  heating  these  in  H  or  in  CO.,.  All  the 
metals  of  this  group  readily  form  oxyhaloid  salts. 


Chromic  chloride  is  a  particularly  interesting 
compound ;  it  exists  in  two  varieties,  one  (green) 
soluble  in  water  and  scarcely  crystallisable,  the 
other  (violet)  obtainable  in  well-formed  crystals, 
but  with  difficulty  soluble  in  water ;  some  other 
chromic  salts  seem  also  to  exist  in  two  varieties, 
e.g.  the  sulphate  Cr._,3S0.,  {v.  Chromium,  cmoK- 
iDEs  OF,  p.  162).  At  least  seven  series  of  double 
compounds  exist  containing  chromium,  am- 
monia, and  acid  radicle  (Chbomium,  ammonio- 
SALTS  OF,  p.  168). 

Of  the  four  elements  under  consideration 
only  Cr  and  U  form  well-marked  salts  by  re- 
placing the  hydrogen  of  acids ;  these  salts  are 
not,  however,  analogous  in  composition  or  pro- 
perties. The  chromic  salts  are  for  the  most 
part  isomorphous  with  the  salts  of  aluminium 
and  the  persalts  of  iron ;  the  composition  of  these 
three  groups  of  salts  is  also  similar,  e.g.  MJiSO^ 
where  M  =  Cr,  Al,  or  Fe.  The  uranyl  salts  — 
U0.2S0.,,&c.— to  a  certain  extent  stand  by  them- 
selves, although  we  know  of  many  so-called 
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basic  salts  of  chromium,  iron,  copper,  &c., ■which 
resemble  the  uranyl  salts  in  containing  oxygen 
as  well  as  metal  and  acid  radicle. 

Of  the  trioxides,  MO3,  it  may  certainly  be 
said  that  the  most  acidic  in  character  is  CrO.,, 
and  the  least  acidic  is  UO3 ;  this  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  rule  that  the  higher  oxides 
of  the  elements  in  the  same  group  (as  group  is 
used  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  periodic  law) 
become  less  acid  in  character  as  the  group  is 
ascended. 

The  four  elements  all  show  distinct  analo- 
gies with  S,  Se,  and  Te,  which  occur  in  the  same 
group  but  in  odd  series ;  e.g.  existence  of  acids 
MO.(OH),„  and  of  anhydrides  M0.„  &c. ;  but 
these  three  elements  are  more  distinctly  non- 
metallic  in  their  properties  than  Cr,  Mo,  W,  or  U. 
The  elements  of  the  chromium  group,  as  well  as 
the  three  elements  S,  Se,  and  Te,  show  analogies 
with  that  element  which  is  the  first  odd  series 
member  of  the  group,  viz.,  oxygen  {v.  Classifi- 
cation, p.  207  ;  also  Oxygen  Group  of  Ele- 
ments. Tor  detailed  accounts  of  the  proper- 
ties of  the  elements  of  this  group  and  their 
binary  compounds  -v.  Cukomium,  Molybhencji, 
Tungsten,  Uranium,  and  for  the  other  salts  of 
these  metals,  v.  Carbonates,  Nitrates,  Sul- 
pnATi:s,  &c.  M.  M.  P.  M. 

CHEOMYL  CHLORIDE  CrOXU  v.  Chkoiiium, 

OXYCnLOr.IDES  OF,  p.  IGf). 

CHRUSOCKEATININE  C,H,N,,0.  A  feebly 
alkaline  substance  said  to  occur  in  muscular 
tissue  (Gautier,  Bl.  [2]  48,  18).  Its  solutions 
ai'e  ppd.  by  HgCIo,  by  ZnCL,  by  iodine  dissolved 
in  aqueous  KI,  and  by  sodium  phosphomolybdate. 
It  forms  a  deliquescent  hydrochloride  and  a 
crystalline  platinocliloride. 

CHRYSAMMIDIC  ACID  v.  Tetra-nitro-osy- 
amido-antiiraquinone. 

CHRYSAMMIC  ACID  v.  Tetra-nitko-di-oxy- 
antiikaquinone. 

CHRYSANILINE  C,aH„N3  i.e. 

/\_N_/\  NH, 

I  Di-amido-phcnyl-acridine. 

0 

[2G7'^-270°].  A  by-product  in  the  manufacture 
of  rosaniline.  Discovered  by  E.  C.  Nicholson 
and  investigated  by  Ilofmann  (C.  R.  55,  817;  -B.2, 
879),  who  prepared  methyl  ethyl  and  phenyl 
derivatives. 

Prepm-ation.  —  Commercial  '  phosphine,' 
which  is  chrysaniline  nitrate,  is  dissolved  in  hot 
water,  cooled,  and  slowly  added  to  dilute  NaOH. 
The  base  separates  as  a  brightyellowflocculent  pp. 
It  is  dried  at  100"  and  crystallised  from  benzene, 
which  retains  horaologues  in  the  mother  liquid 
(O.Fischer  a.  G.  K5rncr,  .1.  22(5,  177  ;  B.  17, 203). 

Synthesis. — By  oxidisingo^'i'-tri-amido-triphe- 
nyl-methanc  [2:i]NH,.C„H,.CH(C,H,.NH,,[4:l]),, 
which  is  obtained  by  reduction  of  the  product  of 
condensation  of  o-nitro-benzoic  aldehyde  with 
aniline. 

Properties. — Golden  plates  (from  benzene) 
C,„Hi-,N,,,C,,H,-.  The  benzene  of  crystallisation 
is  easily  expelled.  Golden  needles  of  C,,H,-N3  2aq 


(from  alcohol).  Much  less  soluble  in  alcohol 
than  its  homologues.  When  pure  it  does  not 
clot  together  when  heated  with  NaOH.  In  small 
quantities  it  may  be  distilled  without  decompo- 
sition.   It  dyes  wool  and  silk  yellow. 

Reactions.  —  1.  Heated  with  cone.  HCl 
(8  vols.)  at  170°,  NH,  is  exchanged  for  OH  and, 
on  cooling,  large  red  prisms  of  the  hydrochloride 
of  chrysophenol  sej)arate.  These  dissolve  in 
NaOHAq,  but  on  exactly  neutralising,  chrj'so- 
phenol  C|„H,4N.jO,  separates  as  an  orange  pp., 
si.  sol.  water,  ether,  or  benzene,  but  v.  sol.  alco- 
liol.  From  dilute  alcohol  it  crystallises  with 
2aq.  It  is  a  yellow  dye  and  a  strong  base,  form- 
ing acid  and  neutral  salts.  It  is  insol.  aqueous 
Na  .CO.,,  but  sol.  aqueous  NaOH  (0.  Fischer  a. 
G.  "Korner,  A.  220,  181).— 2.  By  diazotisation 
and  treatment  with  alcohol  it  is  converted  into 
phenyl-acridine.  Chrysaniline  (10  g.)  dissolved 
in  HjSO,  (50  g.)  and  water  (4  g.)  is  well  cooled 
and  treated  with  nitrous  acid  gas  in  excess.  The 
product  (containing  the  diazo-sulphate)  is  slowly 
poured  into  boiling  alcohol  (600  g.).  The  alcohol 
is  distilled  ofi  and  the  residue  mixed  with  water 
and  distilled  with  steam  at  200°-250°.  Phenyl- 
acridine  [181°]  passes  over.  3g.  pure  chrys- 
aniline gave  1  g.  phenyl-acridine,  or  40  p.e.  of 
the  theoretical  yield. — 3.  Mel  gives  CooHi^McaNjIj, 
which  separates  from  water  in  red  needles.  NH3 
converts  it  into  C2oH|5Me3N3l,  whence  Ag^O 
forms  C^uHi  iMe^Nj,  a  brown  amorphous  powder. 
EtI  acts  in  the  same  way. 

Formation  in  the  rosaniline  melt :  This  can 
be  explained  by  two  hypotheses :  (1)  That  in 
the  condensation  of  p-toluidine  (1  mol.)  with 
2  mols.  of  aniline,  together  with  the  ordinary 
para-condensation  ijroducing  rosaniline,  a  con- 
densation simultaneously  takes  place  which  is 
partly  ortho  and  produces  o-di-p-tri-amido- 
methane,  which  by  further  oxidation  yields 
chrysaniline — 


/\-NH,^|NH,  ^-N- 


NH., 


I 

0 

NH, 


NH, 


(2)  That  o-di-2'-tri-amido-methane  is  produced 
by  condensation  of  1  mol.  of  o-toluidine  with  2 
mols.  of  aniline.  This  latter  hypothesis  is  the 
most  probable  and  is  supported  by  the  above-men- 
tioned synthesis  (Fischer  a.  Korner,  B.  17,  203). 

S  a  1 1  s .  —  B'2HC1.  —  B'2HC1  aq.  —  B'HCl.  — 
B'HN03.-B'2HN03. 

Picric  acid  compound 
B'(C„H.,(N0,)30H),  aq  (at  100°).    Bed  needles. 

lji-oct'"< J/ Z-rfcrivaiioc  C,,,H,,N(NHAc)2. — 
Microscopic  needles,  dissolves  in  alcohol  with  a 
blue  fluorescence,  nearly  insol.  water.  It  is 
nearly  as  strong  a  base  as  chrysaniline  itself 
and  forms  salts  which  greatly  resemble  the 
corresponding  salts  of  chrysaniline.— B'HCl  :  ■ 
soluble  yellow  microscopic  needles,  dyes  wool 
and  silk  yellow.  —  B'HNOj:  sparingly  soluble 
crystalline  iip.  (Anschiitz,  B.  17,  433). 

CHRYSANISIC  ACID  v.  Di-nitro-amldo- 
benzoic  acid. 
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CHRYSAROBIN. 


CHRYSAROBIN  C3„H,,0,  i.e. 
C,H3{OH)<^g(OH)>C,H,(CH3)(OH) 

O  [170'-178°]. 
I 

C,H3(OH)<gg(Qjjj>C,H,(CH3)(OH) 

Occurs  in  Goa  powder  (also  called  arrarobo 
powder)  to  the  extent  of  about  70  p.  c,  from  which 
it  is  extracted  with  C„H,;.  Small  yellow  leaflets,  m. 
sol. benzene,  CHCl.,,  and  acetic  acid,  si.  sol.  alcohol 
or  ether,  insol.  water.  Insol.  NHjAq  (difference 
from  chr_ysophanio  acid).  By  leading  air  into  the 
solution  in  KOH,  chrysophanic  acid  is  formed  : 
CsoH-.^O,  +  20,  =  2G,5HioO,,  +  3H,0.  By  distilla- 
tion with  zinc  dust  it  yields  methylanthracene. 

Di- acetyl  derivative.  Light  yellow 
leaflets. 

Tetra- acetyl  derivative  [228°-230°]. 
Yellowish  prisms ;  si.  sol.  alcohol  with  a  blue 
fluorescence.  By  oxidation  witli  CrOj  it  gives 
di  -  acetyl  -  chrysophanic  acid  (Liebermann  a. 
Seidler,  B.  11,  1603;  4.212,  29;  cf.  De  Silva, 
Ph.  [.3]  5,  723 ;  Holmes,  P7i.  [3]  5,  801). 

CHKYSATIC    ACID    C,.^H..„N,0,g  (Mulder, 
J.pr.  48, 1(5;  A.  T2,  289)  or  C,„H,,,N,0„  (Schunek,  ' 
A.  65,  240).   An  acid  obtained  by  heating  chrys- 
animic  acid  with  aqueous  KOH.    Sol.  water. 

CHKYSATROPIC  ACIU  C,.,ll,fi,.  [202°]. 
S.  (hot  water)  1-3.  An  acid  extracted  by  ether 
from  an  acidified  infusion  of  the  root  or  leaves 
of  Atropa  belladonna  (Kunz,  Ar.  Ph.  [3]  23,  722). 
Pale  yellow  trimetric  prisms  ;  may  be  sublimed. 
SI.  sol.  cold  water.  Its  alcoholic  solutions  ex- 
hibit green  fluorescence. 

CHRYSAZIN  V.  Di-osy-aktheaquinone. 

CHRYSAZOL  v.  Di-oxt-antheacene. 

CijHg.CH 

CHRYSENE    C.^H,,  i.e.  \       I     .  Mol.  w. 

C,H,.CH 

228.  [250°].  (above  360°).  S.  (alcohol) -097 at  16°; 
•17  at  78-" ;  S.  (toluene)  -24  at  18° ;  5-39  at  100° 
(Bechi,  B.  12,  1978).    V.D.  7-95  (calc.  7-89). 

Occurrence. — In  coal-tar,  in  petroleum,  and 
in  the  product  of  the  dry  distillation  of  fats,  fir-  I 
wood,  amber,  and  resins  (Laurent,  A.  Ch.  [2]  66, 
136 ;  Berthelot,  Bl.  [2]  7,  30  ;       1867,  605 ; 
Pelletier  a.  Walter,  A.  48,  345;  Williams,  J.pr. 

07,  248;  Adler,  B.12,  1891 ;  Prunier,  A.  Ch.  [5] 
17,  5). 

Formation. — 1.  By  passing  naphthyl-phenyl- 
ethane  through  a  red-hot  tube  (Graebe  a.  Bun- 
gener,  B.  12,  1079).— 2.  The  statement  that 
chrysene  is  among  the  products  of  the  passage 
of  benzene  through  a  I'ed-hot  tube  has  been  con- 
tradicted (Berthelot,  J.  1867,  605 ;  Bl.  [2]  7,  30  ; 
22,  437;  G.  Schultz,  B.  6,  415).— 3.  Among  the 
products  obtained  by  passing  benzene-azo-benz- 
ene  through  a  red-hot  tube  (Glaus  a.  Suckert,  B. 

8,  37). 

Properties. — Colourless  scales  or  flat  tri- 
metric octahedra  (from  benzene)  ;  a:b:c  = 
1:1-376:  2-490  ;  v.  si.  sol.  alcohol,  si.  sol.  ether 
and  cold  CSj,  m.  sol.  boiling  benzene  and  HOAc. 
The  solutions  as  well  as  the  crystals  exhibit  deep 
reddish-violet  fluorescence.  Hot  cone.  H^SOj 
forms  a  blue  solution  (Liebermann,  4. 158,  299). 
CrOjin  HOAc  gives  chrysoquinone  [q.v.).  By  ex- 
haustive chlorination  with  SbCl^  it  yields  CCl^, 
CClj  and  per-chloro-benzene  (Merz  a.Weith,  B. 
16,  2881),. 


Picric  acid  compound 
C,9H|,C,H,(NO,,)30H.    Eeddish-brown  needles 
(from  crude  xylene)  (Galletly,  C.  N.  10,  243). 
Decomposed  by  alcohol. 

Di-nitro-anthroquinone  compound 
C,8H„G,  ,H„(N0.,),A-  [294°].  Formed  by  dissolv- 
ing greenish-yellow  commercial  anthracene  [208"] 
(50g.)  in  alcohol  (5  htres)  and  adding  HNO3 
(30g.  of  S.G.  1-4),  and  boiling.  Bed  needles; 
V.  si.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene.  Tin  and 
HCl  reduce  the  di-nitro-anthraquinone,  setting 
free  pure  chrysene,  which  may  conveniently  be 
prepared  in  this  way. 

Di-chloro-chrysene  G,sH,„Gl.^.  [267°].  From 
chrysene  and  CI.  Soft  white  needles  (from 
benzene) ;  v.  si.  sol.  alcohol ;  may  be  sublimed. 

Tri-chloro-chrysene  CisHgClj.  [above  300°]. 
Slender  needles  (from  benzene).  From  chrysene 
and  CI  at  170°  (Schmidt,  J.2)r.  [2]  9,  270). 

Di-bromo-chrysene  C,sH,„Br2.  [273°].  From 
Br  and  chrysene  in  GS.,.  White  needles  (from 
benzene)  ;  v.  si.  sol.  all  menstrua.  Not  attacked 
by  alcoholic  KOH  below  180°.  K,Gr.,0,  and 
HjSO.,  oxidise  it  to  chrysoquinone. 

Nitro-chrysene  C,sH„NO.,.  From  chrysene 
and  HNO3  (S.G.  1-25)  at  100°.  [209°].  Thick 
prisms,  grouped  in  stars  (from  benzene).  May 
be  sublimed  ;  v.  si.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and  CS... 

Di-nitro-chrysene  C,s,H,o(NO.,).,.  [above  300°]. 
From  chrysene  and  boiling  HNO3  (S.G.  1-3). 
Slender  yellow  needles  (from  HOAc).  V.  si.  sol. 
alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene. 

Tetra-nitro-chrysene  G,8Hg(NOo)3.  [above 
300°].  From  the  preceding  and  fuming  HNO3. 
Yellow  needles  (from  HOAc).  Detonates  above 
300°. 

Tri-bromo-di-nitro-chrysene  C,sH.(N0.,),jBr3. 
Yellowish-red  needles.  Sol.  hot  alcohol,  less  in 
G^Hu  and  ether.  Prepared  by  the  action  of 
bromine  on  tetra-nitro-chrysene  (Adler,  B.  12, 
1894). 

Isomeride  of  chrysene  C,,H,„.  [196].  A 
by-product  in  the  preparation  of  diphenyl  by 
action  of  sodium  on  bromo-benzene  (Schultz,  A. 
174,229).  Long  needles  (from  alcohol).  Is  jjer- 
haps  triphenylene  (Schmidt  a.  Schultz,  A.  203, 
135). 

Isomeride  of  chrysene  (?)  C,8H„.  [186°]. 
A  product  of  the  action  of  Al.Clg  on  a  mixture 
of  naphthalene  and  plithalic  anhydride  (Ador  a. 
Grafts,  C.  R.  88,  1355).  Laminse  (from  ether- 
alcohol).    Its  bromo-derivative  melts  at  112°. 

CHRYSEUDIENE.  A  hydrocarbon,  obtained 
in  small  quantity  in  the  distillation  of  aluminum 
(;8)-naphthol  (Gladstone  a.  Tribe,  C.  J.  41, 16). 

CHRYSIN  G,jH,„Oj.  Chrysinic  acid.  [275°]. 
S.  (cold  alcohol)  -66  ;  (hot  alcohol)  2.  Occurs  in 
the  buds  of  Pojmlus  nigra,  P.  pyramidalis,  and 
P.  balsamifcra  (Piccard,  B.  6,  884  ;  7,  888  ;  10, 
176).  The  alcoholic  extract,  after  successive 
treatment  with  lead  acetate  and  HoS,  is  evapo- 
rated, and  the  residue  recrystallised  from  spirit 
and  washed  with  alcohol,  ether,  GS,,  boiling 
water,  and  boiling  benzene.  The  residue  is 
heated  to  275°,  and  crystallised  from  spirit. 
Bright  yellow  i^lates.  Insol.  water,  nearly  insol. 
benzene,  GS^,  and  chloroform.  Aqueous  alkalis 
form  a  yellow  solution,  but  on  boiling  they  split 
it  up  into  phloroglucin,  aeetophenone,  benzoic 
acid,  and  acetic  acid.  Lead  acetate  gives,  in 
alcoholic  solutions,  a  pp.  soluble  in  excess. 
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Fe^Clu  gives  a  violet  colour  in  alcoholic  solu- 
tion. 

Di-bromo-chrysin  G,,JiJiv.fi^.  Formed  by 
adding  Br  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  chrysin. 
Felted  mass  of  silky  needles. 

Di-cliloro-chrysin.  Needles. 

Di-iodo-chrysin  C|:,H„I^O,|.  Formed  by  add- 
ing iodine  and  iodic  acid  to  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  chrysin. 

Di-nitro-chrysin  C,5Hg(N0,J;,0j.  From  chry- 
sin and  HNO.,.  Largo  crystals  (from  hot  HOAc 
or  aniline).  Forms  an  orange-red  basic  ammo- 
nium salt  and  a  yellow  acid  ammonium  salt. 

Methyl  derivative  C|,,H,|MeO,,.  Terto- 
chrysin.  [1G4°].  From  chrysin,  Mel,  and  KOH 
dissolved  in  MeOH.  Exists  in  poplar-buds  toge- 
ther with  chrysin,  from  which  it  may  be  sepa- 
rated by  means  of  its  much  greater  solubility  in 
benzene  and  chloroform.  It  is  much  less  solu- 
ble in  alcohol  than  chrysin.  Large  sulphur- 
yellow  monoclinic  prisms  (from  alcohol) ;  a:b:c 
=  1-54:1:1-8(1;  (8  =  53°.  InsoL  alkalis.  It  forms 
a  di-bromo-derivative. 

Etiiyl  derivative  C,Ji„EtO,.  [146°]. 

Iso-amyl  deriv  ative  C|.H,|(CjH||)0.,. 
[125°].  Its  di-bromo-  derivative  crystallises  in 
needles. 

C  H 

CHRYSOFLTTORENE  C„n,.,  i.e.  ["  '^CH.. 

C„,H/ 

[188°].  Silvery  glistening  tables.  V.  e.  sol. 
ether,  chloroform,  and  benzene,  less  sol.  cold 
alcohol.  Formed  by  heating  ehrysoketone  with 
HI  and  P  at  150'^-100'^  (Lamberger  a.  Kranzfeld, 

B.  18,  1934). 

Chrysofluorene     alcohol     |  ).CH(OH). 

[1G7°].  Formed  by  reduction  of  ehrysoketone 
with  zinc  and  HCl  (B.  a.  K.).  White  silky 
needles  or  glistening  plates.  Sublimable.  V. 
sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene,  si.  sol.  ligroin. 
Its  alcoholic  solution  is  turned  blue  by  addition 
of  H„SO,.  Strong  H^SO,  dissolves  it  with  a 
reddish-violet  colour. 

CHRYSOGEN  C.  94-3  to  95  p.c. ;  H  5-7  to  5 
p.o.  ['280-"-'290^'J.  S.  (cold  benzene)  -04;  (boil- 
ing benzene)  -2  ;  S.  (boiling  HOAc)  -05  ;  (cold 
HOAc)  -01.  An  orange-coloured  hydrocarbon 
contained  in  small  quantity  in  crude  anthracene, 
and  separated  therefrom  by  repeated  crystallisa- 
tion from  benzene  (Fritzsche,  C.  U.  54,  910  ;  Bl. 
[2]  6,  474;  Prunier,  Bl.  [2]  31,  293).  Orange 
tables  with  green  lustre ;  may  be  sublimed. 
Cone.  H.SO,,  dissolves  it  without  change.  Small 
quantities  colour  white  hydrocarbons  yellow. 
Its  solution  is  bleached  by  sunlight.  It  forms, 
with  di-nitro-anthraquinone,  a  compound  crys- 
tallising in  olive  needles  with  golden  lustre. 

CHRYSOGLYCOLLIC  ACID 

I       >C(OH).CO.,H.    White  powder.  Formed 

C,  „H/ 

by  boiling  freshly  precipitated  amorphous  chryso- 
quinone  with  alkalis  (Bamberger  a.  Kranzfeld, 
B.  18,  1933). 

CHRYSOIDINE  v.  Benzcne-kzo-m-i^hcnylene 
diamine. 

C.,H,. 

CHRYSOKETONE  I       \C0.  [130°].  Glis- 
C,„H/ 


tening  red  needles.  Scarcely  volatile  with 
steam.  V.  sol.  the  ordinary  solvents.  Formed 
by  the  oxidation  of  chrysoglycollic  acid 
C  H 

l'    '\C(0H).C0„H  with  K,Cr.,0,  and  H.,SO, 

(Bamberger  a.  Kranzfeld,  B.  18,  1933). 

CHRYSO-NAPHTHAZINE      C.,,H„N„  i.e. 


C,.H, 


/  \ 


CiuHy.    Formed  by  mixing  a  solu- 


tion of  chrysoquinone  in  aqueous-alcoholic 
NaHSO,,  with  an  aciueous  solution  of  naphthyl- 
j  ene-o-diamine  hydrochloride,  sodium  acetate, 
and  acetic  acid.  Yellow  microcrystalline  pow- 
der (Liebermann  a.  Witt,  B.  20,  2443). 

CHRYSOPHANIC  ACID  v.  Di-oxy-jiethyl- 

ANXnilAQUINOXE. 

CHRYSOPHANIN.  A  white  amorphous  sub- 
stance said  to  be  contained  in  the  aqueous 
decoction  of  senna  leaves  (Bourgoin,  C.  Pi.  73, 
1449). 

CHRYSOPHENOL  C,„H|,N,0.  Oxy-amido- 
phcnijl-dcridinc.  Formed  by  heating  chi'ysani- 
j  line  with  HCl  under  pressure  at  180°,  NH.^  being 
replaced  by  OH  (Fischer  a.  Korner,  B.  17,  205). 
Small  yellowish-red  needles  (containing  aq).  SI. 
sol.  water,  benzene,  and  ether,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and 
caustic  alkalis.  The  hydrochloride  and  sul- 
phate form  sparingly  soluble  yellow  crystals. 

CHRYSOQUINONE  C,sH,(,0.,  i.e.  C,„H,-CO 

I  I 
C,H,— CO 

C,„H„.C.0 

or  I         II  I  .    Mol.  w.  258.    [235°].  Occurs 
C.H^.C.O 

in  American  petroleum  to  which,  according  to 
Prunier  (Bl.  [2]  31,  293),  it  imparts  the  blue 
Huorescence.  Obtained  by  oxidising  chrysene 
with  CrO,  in  HOAc  (Liebermann,  A.  158,  309; 
Graebe,  B.  7,  782;  E.  Schmidt,  J.pr.  [2]  9,250, 
270).  Orange  plates  (from  alcohol);  m.  sol. 
benzene  and  HOAc,  si.  sol.  ether  and  CS.,.  May 
be  sublimed.  Cone.  H^SO.,  forms  a  deep-blue 
solution  whence  it  is  ppd.  unaltei-ed  by  water. 
NaHSO-i  forms  a  crystalline  compound,  decom- 
posed by  much  water. 

Reactions. — 1.  KMnO^  gives  phthalic  acid 
(Anschiitz  a.  Japp,  B.  11,  211).— 2.  Distillation 
over  zinc-dust  forms  chrysene. — 3.  Aqueous  S0_, 
at  100°  forms  h  y  d  r  o  -  c  li  r y  s o  q u  i n  o n  e.  This 
body  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  zinc-dust 
and  aqueous  KOH.  It  is  an  amorphous  white 
powder,  re-oxidised  by  air  at  200°,  or  by  shaking 
its  solution  in  H.^SO,,  with  air.— 4.  PCI,,  and 
POCL,  at  200°  form  di-chloro-chrysoquinone  and 
deca-cliloro-chrysene. — 5.  Distillation  withsof/((- 
lime  gives  a  hydrocarbon  C|„H,.^  (?  phenyl-naph- 
thalene). — 6.  Heated  with  benzoic  ccldcht/de  and 
aqueous  NH.,  in  sealed  tubes  at  100°  it  forms  a 
product  which,  if  boiled  first  with  alcohol  and 
then  with  benzene,  yields  to  the  latter  a  body 
C._..,H|-NO  crystallising  in  silky  needles  [259°- 
2(35"]  which  may  be  sublimed.  The  reaction  is 
analogous  to  that  of  benzoic  aldehyde  and  am- 
monia on  phenanthraquinoue  (g.v.),  hence  this 
C— 0, 


body  should  be  C,,H 
Streatfcild,  C.  J.  41,  157). 


^C— N' 
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Di-chloro-chrysoquinone  C^JIfi\rf>,.  From 
chrysene  POCI3  and  PCl^  (2  mols.)  at' 200°;  a 
yellow  flocculent  pp.  is  then  obtained  by  adding 
alcohol  (L.). 

Di-bromo-chrysoquinone  CisHgBi-jOo.  Eed 
leaflets.  [160°-165°].  Prepared  by  bromination 
of  chrysoquinone  (Adler,  B.  12,  1893). 

Di-nitro-chrysoquinone  C,sH(,(NO.),0,.  [230°]. 
From  chrysoquinone  and  HNO3  (S.G.  1-4)  (A.). 
Eed  needles. 

Tetra-nitro-chrysoquinone  C,sHj(N02)  ,0.,. 
From  chrysoquinone  and  cold  cone.  HNO3. 
Orange  powder  (L.). 

Chrysoquinone  di-sulphonic  acid 
C,sHh(S03H),0.,.— BaA"  (A.). 

Di-oxy-ch'rysoquinone  C,sHs(0H),02.  Chrys- 
ezarin.  [above  300°].  Said  to  have  been  ex- 
tracted from  crude  artificial  alizarin  (Glaus,  B. 
8,  157).  Dark  brown  needles  with  bronze  lustre 
(from  HOAc).  Insol.  cold  water,  sol.  alcohol, 
ether,  and  alkalis. 

CHRYSO-TOLU-AZINE  CjH.^N.,  i.e. 

CisHjoC  I  >C,H3(CH3).    Prepared  by  mixing  a 

solution  of  chrysoquinone  in  aqueous -alcohohc 
NaHS03,  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  tolylene-o- 
diamine  hydrochloride,  sodium  acetate,  and 
acetic  acid.  Small  golden  needles.  Sublimable. 
Dissolves  in  cone.  H.SO.,  with  a  blackish-violet 
colour  (Liebermann  a.  Witt,  B.  20,  2443). 

CHRYSOTOLUIDINE  C,,H„N3  (?).  Found 
among  the  by-products  in  the  preparation  of 
rosaniline  (DeLaire,  Girard,  a.  Chapoteaut,  G.  B. 
63,  964). 

CICUTA  OIL.  The  oil  from  the  seeds  of 
Cicuta  virosa  is  of  the  same  nature  as  Eoman 
oil  of  chamomile  {q.  v.)  (Trapp,  J.pr.  74,  428). 

CICUTENE  C,„H,5.  (160'=).  A  dextrorotatory 
terpene  in  the  essential  oil  obtained  from  the 
root  of  the  water-hemlock,  Cicuta  virosa  (An- 
kum,  Z.  1869,  248).  The  same  plant  is  said  to 
contain  an  alkaloid,  Cicutine  (Polex,  P/t. 
18,  174  ;  Wittstein,  Buchner's  Rcpert.  18,  19). 

CIMICIC  ACID  C,,H,,02.  Mol.  w.  240.  [44°]. 

Occur)-cncc.  —ln  the  foetid  oil  ejected  by  a 
kind  of  bug  Rlia-phigaster  punctipennis  when 
irritated.  The  insects  are  washed  with  alcohol, 
and  the  residue  extracted  with  ether  (Carius,  A. 
114,  147).  Occurs  also  in  spider's  web  (Valente, 
G.  12,  557). 

Properties. — Prisms  (from  ether),  lighter  than 
water.  Insol.  water,  v.  si.  sol.  alcohol,  v.  sol. 
ether.    Has  a  rancid  odour. 

Salts. — NaA'. — KA' :  amorphous. 

Chloride  C.^H.^OCl:  [c.  44°]. 

Etln/l  ether  EtA'.  Oil. 

CIMICIC  ALDEHYDE  C^H^sO.  [72°].  Occurs 
in  spider's  web  (Valente,  G.  12,  557).  Eeduces 
Fehling's  solution  and  ammoniacal  AgNOj. 

CINCHAMIDINE  v.  Cinchona  bases. 

CINCHENE  C,5,H,,„N,.  Cinchonidene.  [125°]. 
Formed  by  treatment  of  einchonine  or  cinchon- 
idine  with  PCI.,  and  boiling  the  resulting  cin- 
chonine-chloride  C|pH,,Cl  or  cinchonidine  chlor- 
ide with  alcoholic  KOH.  Trimetric  tables  a:b:o 
=  •6017:l:-5022.  By  heating  with  HCl  at  220°- 
230°  it  is  converted  into  apocinohene  C,sH,,NO, 
MeCl  and  NH,  being  split  oH  and  H.,0  taken  up 
(Comstock  a.  Konigs,  B.  14,  1854;  17,  1989). 

Methylo-iodide  B'Mel:  [186°];  monosym- 


metrical  tables,  a:&:c  =  1'5838:1:-9114 ;  v.  sol. 

alcohol,  si.  sol.  water,  scarcely  sol.  ether  (Com- 
stock a.  Koenigs,  B.  18,  1219). 

(a)-Cinchene-di-bromide  CigHjoBr^N,.  [118°]. 
Formed,  together  with  about  an  equal  quantity 
of  (;8)-cinchene-di-bromide,  by  the  addition  of 
bromine  to  cinchene  (Comstock  a.  Konigs,  B.  19, 
2858 ;  20,  2512).  Monosymmetrical  crystals, 
a:b:c  =  -9570:1:  -8686,  ;8  =  65°  52'.  Converted  by 
boiling  with  alcoholic  KOH  into  dehydrocinchene. 
The  hydrobromide  forms  concentric  needles ;  the 
nitrate  small  colourless  crystals,  si.  sol.  dilute 
HNO3 ;  the  zinc-double  chloride  colourless 
needles  [c.  250°]. 

(y8)-Cincliene-di-bromide  C,3H„„NjBr,,  [134°]. 
Formed,  together  with  (a)-cinchene-di-bromide 
[113°],  and  in  about  equal  quantity,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  bromine  to  cinchene.  Ehombic  sphen- 
oidal hemihedral  crystals,  a:&:c  =  -5552:l:l'2017. 
Somewhat  less  sol.  alcohol  and  ether  than  the  (a)- 
isomeride.  Like  the  (a)-isomeride  it  is  converted 
by  boiUng  with  alcoholic  KOH  into  dehydrocin- 
chene. The  hydrobromide  forms  granular  crys- 
talsmore  soluble  than  the  (a)-hydrobromide(s('j>rt- 
ration).  The  zinc-double  chloride  forms  colour- 
less needles  [e.  250°].  The  nitrate  separates  in 
the  form  of  a  jelly,  si.  sol.  dilute  HNO3  (C.a.  K.). 

Cinchene-bromo-hydride  CjgHoiBrN,.  Hydro- 
bromcinchcne.  [105°-116°].  Formed  by  dis- 
solving cinchene  in  cooled  HBr  and  allowing  to 
stand  for  two  days.  Monoclinic  crystals, 
a:6:c  =  •8541:1: -8280,  ^  =  63°  7';  isomorphous 
with  cinchene-di-bromide.  V.  sol.  alcohol,  ether, 
benzene,  chloroform,  and  acetic  ether,  si.  sol. 
ligroin  (Comstock  a.  Konigs,  B.  20,  2522). 

Dehydrocinchene  C,aH,sN..  [c.  G0°  hydr.].  Ob- 
tained by  boiling  dehydrocinchonine  chloride 
C,gH,,N.,Cl  or  (a)-  or  (/3)-cinchene-di-bromide 
C,,|H,|iBr„N.2  with  alcoholic  KOH.  Long  colour- 
j  less  needles  (with  3aq). — ^"'HJix., :  very  soluble 
small  prisms. — B"H.Cl2PtCl4  :  very  sparingly 
i  soluble  red  tables  (Comstock  a.  Konigs,  B.  19, 
2857). 

Apocinchene  C,3H,,,N0.  [209°].  Formed  by 
heating  cinchene  with  HCl  at  220°-230°  (Com- 
stock a.  Konigs,  B.  14,  1854  ;  17,  1986  ;  18, 
2379;  20,  2674).  Colourless  needles.  Sol. 
alcohol,  acids,  and  alkalis.  The  compounds 
which  it  forms  with  acids  and  with  bases  are 
dissociated  by  water. 

Reactions. — -By  fusion  with  KOH  or  NaOH  it 
gives  oxy-apocinchene  CigH^NO.^.  Its  ethers 
are  oxidised  by  CrOj  to  cinehonic  acid  ;  on  oxi- 
dation with  dilute  HNO3  they  yield  alkyl-apo- 
cinchenic  acids  C„H,3(0E)N.C0.,H. 

Salts.— B'HBr.  [c.  256°]:  yellow  needles 
(from  alcoholic  HBr).  — B'HI.  —  B'^HoPtCl^. 
[c.  235°].    The  Ag  salt  is  a  nearly  insoluble  pp. 

Acetyl  derivative  C,9H,,AcN0.  [119°]. 

Methyl  ether  C,s,H,s(OMe)N  :  oil;  v.  sol. 
alcohol,  ether,  &c.,  nearly  insol.  water. 
B'HCUaq:  [c.  198°],  crystalline  solid. 

Ethyl  ether  C„H,s(OEt)N  :  [71°] ;  colour- 
less prisms. 

Bromo-apocinchene  C,gH,8BrN0.  [188°]. 
From  apocinchene  hydrobromide  in  chloroform 
and  HOAc  by  adding  Br.  Crystalline,  v.  sol. 
aqueous  alkalis,  benzene,  and  chloroform,  less 
sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  CrOj  oxidises  it  to 
bromoform  and  cinehonic  acid.  Boiling  alco- 
holic NaOH  does  not  attack  it. 
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Di-bromo-apocinchene.  Ethyl  ether 
C,„H,„l!r,(OEt)N.  [118°].  From  ethyl-apocin- 
chcne'  (10  g.)  and  Br  (15  c.c.) 

Oxy-apocinchene  0,gH,,,NO.,.  [217°].  Formed 
by  fusing  apocincliene  C,„H,,(bH)N  with  KOH 
or  NaOH  (Comstock  a.  Koenigs,  B.  18,  2385). 
Colourless  crystals.  V.  sol.  caustic  alkalis,  si. 
sol.  cold  alcohol  and  pure  ether,  nearly  insol. 
water  and  dilute  acids. 

Acetyl  derivative  C,„H,„AcNO.,.  [203°]. 

Methyl-apocinchenic  acid 
C|,H,3(0Me)N.C0,H.  [234°].  Formed  by  oxida- 
tion of  the  methyl  ether  of  apocincliene  with 
dilute  HNO3  (Comstock  a.  Kounigs,  B.  18,  2383). 
Colourless  crystals.  V.  sol.  alcohol,  acids  and 
alkalis,  nearly  insol.  water. 

Ethyl-apocinchenic  acid  C,;H,3(0Et)N.C0.,H. 
Formed  by  oxidation  of  the  ethyl  ether  of  apo- 
cinchene  C„H„(OEt)N  with  dilute  HNO,  (Com- 
stock a.  Kfcnigs,  B.  18,  2384  ;  20,  2674).  Crys- 
tallises from  absolute  alcohol  in  yellowish  anhy- 
drous needles  [1(52  ];  from  dilute  alcohol  in 
crystals  (containing  aq)  [12G°].  By  heating  with 
HCl  at  130°  it  is  split  up  into  Cb,,.EtCl,  and 
homo-apocinchene  C|;H|.NO  .raq  [185°]. 
Tliehydrobromideof  homoapocinchenoB'HBraii 
crystallises  in  yellow  needles  or  prisms  [222  '] 
si.  sol.  water.  Homo-apocinchene  on  fusion  with 
potash  gives  an  acid  [230°]  split  up  by  heat  into 
CO.,  and  another  acid  C„H,,NO.,  (?)  [223°]. 

Salts.— The  Ag,  Ca,  Ba,  Pb,  Zn,  and  Cu 
salts  are  sparingly  soluble.  —  AgA'.  — 
(HA'),H,PtCl„. 

CINCHOL  C,„H,,0.  [139°  water-free].  Is 
found  in  all  true  cinchona  barks  but  not  in  C. 
Cuprea;  in  largest  amount  (up  to  0-03  p.c), 
along  with  some  quebrachol,  in  G.  Calisaija  Var. 
Lcdqcriana.  Found  also  along  with  cupreol. 
Helms'  '  Cinchocerotine '  {Ar.  Ph.  [3]  21,  279) 
was  probably  wholly  or  partly  cinchol.  Further, 
Liebermann's  'Oxy-chino-terpene  '  {B.  17,  871) 
is  cinchol  (Hesse). 

Preparation. — From  crude  cupreol,  the 
acetate  being  separated  by  repeated  crystallisa- 
tions from  alcohol  from  the  acetates  of  quebra- 
chol and  cupreol  (O.  Hesse,  4.228,  288 ;  234, 375). 

Properties.  — VlaXes  (containing  aq)  from 
alcohol.  LfBvorotatory  in  chloroform  solution  ; 
[a]„=  —  34'3°  (in  a  6  p.c.  solution).  Its  proper- 
ties are  similar  to  those  of  cupreol. 

Acetyl  derivative  C_.|,H3,0(C.,H.,0). 
[124°].  White  needles  from  alcohol.  M.  sol. 
alcohol,  V.  sol.  ether  and  chloroform.  LiBvo- 
rotatory  (in  chloroform);  [0]^=  —  41-7°  (in  a 
4  p.c.  solution). 

Propionyl  dcr  ivative  G.Jij.filC. jH.fi). 
[110°].    Microscopic  plates. 

CINCHOCEROTIN  C,;H,A-  [130°].  Pro- 
bably identical  with  the  preceding.  Deposited 
in  tubes  through  which  an  alcoholic  extract  of 
South  American  calisaya  bark  and  lime  is 
passed  (Helms,  Ar.  Ph.  [3]  21,  279).  Chromic 
acid  gives  acetic  acid,  butyric  acid,  and  cincho- 
corotic  acid  C,„H,,,0,  [72°]'. 

CINCHOLEPIDINE  v.  {Py.  3)  MEinvL-QuiNO- 

LIXE. 

CINCHOLINE.  Strongly  basic  oil.  Volatile 
with  steam.  Occurs  in  the  mother  liquors  from 
quinine.  V.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether,  less  sol. 
water.    The  hydrochloride  forms  colourless 


quadratic  plates.  The  oxalate  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  water  (Hesse,  B.  15,  858). 

CINCHOMERONIC  ACID  and  iso-cinchome- 
ronic  acid  v.  Pyridine  iu-carboxylic  acid. 

CINCHONA  BARK.  Cortex  Cinehonce  and 
ChiiiiB,  Cortex  Peruvianus,  Peruvian  Bark, 
Ecorce  de  Quinquina,China  rindc. — This  name  is 
given  to  the  bark  of  various  species  of  Cinchona, 
which,  with  about  thirty  other  allied  genera, 
constitute  the  tribe  Cinchonece  of  the  order 
Rubiacem  {v.  Pliarmacographia,  t.  338).  They 
have  been  long  known  for  their  antifebrile  pro- 
perties, which  are  chiefly  due  to  the  contained 
alkaloids,  which  are  absent  in  all  the  allied 
genera,  with  the  exception  of  Bemigia,  some 
species  of  which  contain  them. 

These  medicinal  barks  were  first  introduced 
into  Europe  from  Peru  about  the  year  1G38,  by 
the  Countess  of  Cliinchon,  wife  of  the  Viceroy 
of  Peru  (in  whose  honour  the  name  cinchona 
was  given  to  the  genus  by  Linnieus),  and  being 
afterwards  sent  over  by  the  Jesuits,  acquired 
great  celebrity  for  the  cure  of  intermittent  fevers, 
being  known  by  the  names  of  Pulvis  Comitessas, 
Jesuiticus,  Patrum,  etc.  The  cinchonas  are 
natives  of  the  mountain  regions  of  South 
America,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Cordillera 
of  the  Andes  and  on  the  mountain  ranges  of 
Ecuador  and  New  Granada,  growing  at  eleva- 
tions from  3,000  to  11,000  feet,  no  species  being 
known  to  inhabit  the  low  alluvial  plains. 

In  1853  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Dutch 
Government  to  introduce  the  cultivation  of  cin- 
chona into  Java,  but  at  first  great  difficulty 
was  found  in  obtaining  seeds  or  plants  of  good 
■  qualities,  owing  to  the  extreme  jealousy  of  the 
natives. 

In  18G0  Mr.  Clements  Markham  was  sent  by 
the  Government  of  India  to  South  America  to 
collect  seeds  and  plants,  and  after  great  difficul- 
ties he  and  his  coadjutors  succeeded  in  intro- 
ducing the  most  valuable  species  of  cinchona 
into  India,  and  Mr.  C.  Ledger,  who  was  then  re- 
siding on  the  west  coast  of  America,  also  suc- 

'  ceeded  in  obtaining  a  supply  of  seed  of  the  finest 

I  variety  of  the  Calisaya  bark. 

The  cultivation  of  the  cinchonas  thus  intro- 
duced into  the  East  Indies  has  increased  to  such 
an  extent  that  much  the  greater  proportion  of 

I  the  bark  is  now  supplied  from  Ceylon,  Java,  and 

i  India, from  whence  upwards  of  14,000,000  lbs.  of 
bark  were  imported  in  1885. 

i  This  cultivation  has  also  been  successfully 
introduced  into  Jamaica  and  elsewhere,  in  tropi- 

1  cal  regions  where  high  mountains  give  the  re- 

I  quisite  elevation,  and  in  the  natural  home  of  the 
genus  there  are  now  large  plantations  of  culti- 
vated cinchonas  of  the  finest  qualities. 

In  collecting  the  bark  in  the  native  forests, 
the  trees  are  invariably  cut  down,  and  the  bark, 
when  stripped  off,  dried  either  in  the  sun  or  on 
hurdles  arranged  over  a  fire  in  a  hut. 

I  In  the  jjlantations  of  cultivated  bark,  the 
system  of  cutting  down  the  trees  is  adopted  to 
some  extent,  but  a  far  more  economical  method 
of  harvesting  the  bark  is  by  the  process  of  '  re- 
newing,' introduced  by  the  late  W.  G.  Mclvor, 
by  which  a  succession  of  crops  of  bark  can  be 
obtained  from  the  same  tree.  For  this  purpose 
longitudinal  incisions  are  made  into  the  bark 
and  about  half  the  bark  removed  in  alternate 
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strips,  leaving  the  remaining  bark  intact,  and  the 
stem  is  then  covered  with  moss.  A  fresh  layer 
of  bark  is  then  formed  from  the  cambium  with 
surprisingrapidity,  and  in  a  few  months  it  attains 
the  thickness  of  the  original  bark  when  several 
years  old. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  renewed  bark  is  not 
only  in  most  cases  richer  in  total  alkaloids  than 
the  natural  bark  but  contains  a  far  higher  pro- 
jjortion  of  quinine,  which  appears  to  take  the 
place  of  the  less  valuable  alkaloids.  Another 
more  imperfect  process  adopted  for  renewing 
barks  is  to  cut  off  the  external  layers  with  a 
spokeshave,  but  the  results  are  rarely  so  good 
as  in  the  former  process,  as  it  is  essential  that 
the  liber  layers  of  T,he  bark  should  be  cut 
through  without  injuring  the  cambium  beneath, 
which  is  more  difficult  to  do  in  this  manner.than 
in  the  other  system. 

Between  thirty  and  forty  species  of  cinchona 
have  been  described,  but  most  of  them  are  of  no 
practical  value.  Those  used  in  pharmacy  and 
in  the  manufacture  of  quinine  are  as  follows. 

I.  Yellow  or  Calisaya  Bark.  This  is  the 
most  valuable  of  all  the  species  of  cinchona.  It 
is  found  in  commerce  in  quills  formed  by  the 
contraction  of  the  bark  when  drying,  which  are 
covered  with  a  rough  epidermis.  It  was  for- 
merly found  also  in  flattened  pieces,  from  which 
the  epidermis  had  been  removed,  and  which 
have  been  dried  under  pressure,  and  was  then 
known  as  fiat  yellow  bark. 

II.  Crou'ii  bark.  Pale  bark.  Loxa  bark 
yielded  by  C.  officinalis  and  the  allied  species, 
found  in  quills,  with  a  rough  blackish-brown  or 
dark  grey  surface.  Tliis  was  formerly  the  chief 
bark  used  in  medicine  under  the  name  of  Peru- 
vian bark.  It  is  largely  cultivated  and  approaches 
the  Calisaya  in  richness. 

III.  Bed  bark,  Cinchona  Rubi-a  and  Succi- 
o'ubra,  so  called  from  the  red  colour  of  the  sap 
and  of  the  mature  bark.  Owing  to  the  vigorous 
growth  of  this  species,  it  has  been  cultivated  in 
India  to  a  very  large  extent,  and  has  been  adopted 
in  the  British  Piiarmacopieia  for  use  in  galenical 
Ijreparation.  It  is  less  suited  for  the  preparation 
of  quinine,  owing  to  the  great  proportion  of  cin- 
chonidine  that  it  contains. 

IV.  Soft  bark.  Columbian  and  Carthagena 
hark,  yielded  by  C.  Lucumifolia  and  Lancifolia, 
imported  in  quills  or  broken  pieces,  with  a  whitish 
shining  epidermis,  which  scales  off  easily.  They 
vary  greatly  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
alkaloids. 

V.  Pitayo  barks,  yielded  by  C.  Pitaycnsis, 
are  imported  in  short  curly  pieces  of  a  bro\raish 
colour,  either  bare  or  with  a  rugged  whitish  epi- 
dermis. They  are  rich  in  alkaloids,  especially 
quinine  and  quinidine. 

VI.  Cuprca  bark,  yielded  by  Bcmigia  Pe- 
dunculata.  Although  not  a  true  cinchona  bark, 
this  may  conveniently  be  included  here  as  the 
only  known  species  of  any  other  genus  that  has 
yielded  the  cinchona  alkaloids.  It  is  imijorted 
in  short  quills  and  broken  pieces  of  a  deep  red 
colour.  The  bark  is  of  a  very  compact  texture, 
of  much  higher  specific  gravity  than  the  true 
cinchonas.  It  gives  with  ammonia  a  purple 
solution  of  considerable  tinctorial  power.  It 
contains  quinine,  quinidine,  cinchonine,  but  no 
cinchonidine,  and  an  alkaloid,  cupieiue,  dis- 


covered by  Paul  and  Cownley,  which  exists  in 
the  bark  in  a  combination  with  quinine,  pre- 
viously taken  for  a  distinct  alkaloid,  and  desig- 
nated homoquinine,  an  allied  species.  B.  Pur- 
dieana  yields  no  quinine,  but  a  new  alkaloid 
called  by  the  discoverer,  M.  Arnaud,  Cinchon- 
amine. 

Along  with  these  principal  species  are  found 
in  commerce  the  bark  of  a  great  number  of 
species  of  Cinchona,  most  of  which  contain 
little  or  no  valuable  aUjaloid,  and  also  barks  of 
allied  genera,  especially  of  Ladenbercjia  and 
Exostemma.  These  barks  contain  none  of  the 
cinchona  alljaloids. 

The  organic  constituents  of  cinchona  bark 
are  quinine,  quinidine,  cinchonine  and  cin- 
chonidine, and  some  isomeric  modifications 
of  these  bases,  quinamine,  uncrystallisable 
alkaloids,  in  some  species  aricine,  paricine, 
and  their  congeners  ;  quinic  acid,  quinovin  and 
cinchotannic  acid,  cinchona  red,  colouring  matter, 
wax,  and  fatty  matter,  a  small  quantity  of  vola- 
tile oil,  along  with  starch,  gum,  and  woody  fibre. 

The  barks  of  some  of  the  allied  genera  also 
contain  quinovin,  cinchotannic  acid,  and  quinic 
acid.  The  ash  of  cinchona  bark  consists  chiefly 
of  calcic  andpotassic  carbonate,  containing  also, 
besides  iron,  a  notable  quantity  of  manganese. 
For  detailed  analysis  vide  Carles,  Ph.  [3]  3,  723. 

The  first  chemical  examination  of  cinchona 
bark  appears  to  have  been  made  in  1785  by 
Hermbstiidt,  who  obtained  from  it  calcium 
quinate,  which  he  designated  as  essential  salt  of 
quinine.  Schneider  in  1807,  and  Vauquelin  in 
1808,  separated  quinic  acid  from  the  calcium 
salt.  Quinotannic  acid  was  discovered  by  Deyeux 
in  1793,  and  obtained  in  a  more  definite  form  by 
Seguin  in  1797.  Cinchona  bitter  and  cinchona 
red  were  obtained  from  red  cinchona  bark  by 
Keuss  in  1810.  The  first  discovery  of  the  alka- 
loids was  made  by  Gomes  of  Lisbon  in  1811,  who 
appears  to  have  obtained  cinchonine  in  an  im- 
pure state ;  but  its  true  nature  was  not  dis- 
covered till  1820,  when  Houton-Labillardiere 
drew  attention  to  its  alkaline  reaction,  and  com- 
municated his  observations  to  Pelletier  and 
Caventou,  who  in  the  same  year  succeeded  in 
isolating  first  cinchonine,  and  afterwards  qui- 
nine, and  proved  them  to  be  true  vegetable 
alkaloids.  Tlie  isomeric  modifications  of  these 
alkaloids  were  afterwards  discovered  and  vai'i- 
ously  named.  Pasteur  (C.  B.  30, 26  ;  37, 110)  re- 
duced those  then  known  to  four,  quinine  and  its 
isomeride,  quinidine,  and  cinchonine  and  its  iso- 
meride,  cinchonidine,  and  also  investigated  the 
isomeric  modifications  of  these  alkaloids  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  heat  in  strong  acid  solu- 
tion, viz.  quinicine  and  cinchouicine.  Hesse 
has  now  investigated  the  whole  subject,  and  has 
described  various  alkaloids  which,  however,  with 
the  exception  of  a  modification  of  cinchonidine 
named  by  him  '  homo-cinchonidine,'  and  the 
recently  discovered  hydroquinine,  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  isolated  by  other  observers. 

Cinchona  barks  are  employed  medicinally  in 
the  form  of  tinctures,  fluid  extracts,  and  infu- 
sions, and  were  thus  used  long  before  the  dis- 
covery of  the  alkaloids,  and,  although  it  is  to 
these  bodies  that  the  medicinal  value  is  chiefly 
due,  the  cinchotannic  acid  and  olher  ingredients 
appear  also  to  be  of  medicinal  value. 
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Reactions  of  Cinchona  bark. — Most  salts  of 
the  cinchona  alkaloids  give  a  purple  tar  when 
strongly  heated  in  a  test-tube,  especially  if  they 
are  mixed  with  cellulose.  The  same  reaction  is 
observed  when  a  bark  containing  them  is  heated, 
and  is  very  characteristic.  The  test  was  i)ro- 
posed  by  Grahe,  of  Kasau,  in  1858.  Water  ex- 
tracts a  portion  only  of  the  alkaloidal  contents 
of  cinchona  bark,  and  the  cinchotannates  of  the 
alkaloids  being  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold 
water,  a  hot  infusion  becomes  turbid  on  cooling. 
The  solution  obtained  by  treatment  with  acidu- 
lated water  gives  the  following  reactions  : — The 
alkaloids  give  a  whitish  precipitate  with  excess 
of  caustic  alkali,  and  with  tannic  acid,  and  a 
yellow  crystalline  precipitate  with  platinic 
chloride,  if  these  precipitates  are  submitted  to 
dry  distillation,  the  cliaracteristic  odour  of  quinol- 
ine  is  observed.  Of  the  acid  constituents  quino- 
tannic  acid  gives  precipitates  white  with  solution 
of  gelatin,  green  with  ferric  salts,  dirty  white 
with  tartar  emetic.  Quinovic  acid  gives,  with 
sulpiiate  of  copper,  first  a  green  colour  and  then 
a  precipitate  which,  when  washed,  has  a  bitter 
metallic  taste.  Quinic  acid  distilled  with  sul- 
phuric acid  and  manganese  peroxide  yields  a 
distillate  of  quinone  ;  this  test  is  projjosed  by 
Stenhouse  (Mem.  Chcm.  Soc.  ii.  226)  to  distin- 
guish true  cinchona  bark. 

For  the  quantitative  analysis  of  cinchona 
bark,  various  processes  have  been  proposed,  many 
of  which  give  good  results  in  practised  hands, 
but  in  all  of  which  success  largely  depends  on 
details  of  manipulation  only  to  be  acquired  by 
practice.  The  earlier  processes  depended  on  dis- 
solving out  the  alkaloids  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
precipitating  the  alkaloids  by  caustic  'alkali.  A 
great  excess  of  acid  is  required  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  whole  alkaloid,  and  a  great  excess  of 
alkali  for  the  complete  separation  of  the  alkaloids 
from  the  cinchotanuic  acid  wliich  precipitates 
along  with  them  by  exact  neutralisation.  Better 
methods  are  those  in  which  the  salts  of  the 
alkaloids  are  decomposed  in  the  bark  by  treat- 
ment with  alkali,  and  the  alkaloids  then  ex- 
tracted by  suitable  solvents.  De  Vrij  (Phar- 
macograpliia,  p.  3G5,  and  Pit.  [3]  4,  241)  recom- 
mends to  mix  20  g.  of  powdered  bark  with  milk 
of  lime  (5  g.  lime  to  50  c.c.  water),  dry  the  mixture 
slowly,  stirring  frequently.  Then  boil  the  dry 
powder  with  200  c.c.  alcohol  of  S.G.  0'830,  pour 
otf  and  filter  the  solution,  and  boil  again  with 
100  c.c.  alcohol,  throw  the  whole  on  the  filter,  and 
wash  further  with  100  c.c.  alcohol,  acidulate  with 
dilute  sulpluuic  acid,  filter,  and  distil,  but  not 
to  dryness  (water  must  be  added  if  necessary), 
when  all  the  spirit  is  separated  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion is  filtered.  The  filtrate  and  washings  are 
reduced  to  50  c.c,  and  while  still  warm  treated 
with  caustic  soda  in  excess.  After  cooling,  the 
solution  is  decanted  off  and  water  added  before 
throwing  it  on  the  filter.  It  is  then  washed  with 
the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  water,  pressed  I 
between  folds  of  blotting  paper,  dried,  and  , 
weighed.  The  weight  is  that  of  the  total  alka- 
loids in  the  bark. 

The  process  given  in  the  British  Pharma- 
copceia,  f.  Ill,  is  also  a  good  one,  it  is  as  fol- 
lows : — Mix  200  grams  of  the  bark  in  fine  powder 
Willi  GO  grams  of  hydrate  of  calcium  ;  moisten 
the  powders  with  half  an  ounce  of  water,  mix 
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the  whole  intimately ;  allow  it  to  stand  for  an 
hour  or  two,  it  will  then  present  the  characters 
of  a  moist  dark-brown  powder,  in  which  there 
should  be  no  lumps  or  visible  white  particles. 
Transfer  the  powder  to  a  flask,  boil  for  half  an 
hour  with  three  fluid  ounces  of  a  mixture- of 
three  volumes  of  benzene  and  one  of  amylic 
alcohol,  decant  and  filter  the  solution,  leaving 
the  bark  in  the  flask,  boil  again  with  the  same 
solvent  and  decant  as  before ;  repeat  the  third 
time,  and  finally  throw  the  bark  on  the  filter  and 
wash  with  the  solvent.  The  filtrates  are  then 
shaken  repeatedly  with  water  acidulated  with 
hydrochloric  acid  till  the  alkaloids  are  all  re- 
moved, the  acid  washings  concentrated,  and  if 
the  process  given  below  for  the  separation  of 
the  alkaloids  is  adopted,  the  alkaloids  are  pre- 
cipitated by  excess  of  alkali. 

The  process  given  in  the  German  Pharina- 
copaia  is  also  efficient. 

The  separation  of  the  cinchona  alkaloids 
dejiends  on  their  relative  solubilities  in  various 
reagents,  but  in  most  cases  these  do  not  differ 
so  widely  as  to  give  a  perfectly  satisfactory  sepa- 
ration, and  the  separation  is  made  more  difficult 
by  the  tendency  of  the  alkaloids  and  their  salts 
to  form  more  or  less  definite  compounds  with 
one  another. 

A  convenient  process  giving  fairly  accurate 
results  is  as  follows  : — Treat  the  powdered  mass 
of  mixed  alkaloids  with  ten  times  its  weight  of 
ether ;  this  will  dissolve  the  quinine  and  amor- 
phous alkaloid,  and  small  quantities  ordy  of  the 
other  alkaloids ;  wash  the  alkaloids  out  of  this 
ethereal  solution  by  excess  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  and  neutralise  after  heating  to  boiling  with 
dUute  ammonia,  using  no  more  water  than  is 
necessary ;  the  quinine  will  then,  on  cooling, 
crystallise  out  almost  entirely  as  sulphate,  which 
salt  is  almost  insoluble  in  a  cold  solution  con- 
taining ammonic  sulphate.  The  crystals  after 
filtration  and  washing  with  a  small  quantity  of 
water  are  pressed  between  blotting  paper  and 
di-ied  at  100°.  73-4  pts.  of  the  anhydrous  salt 
equal  100  of  the  hydrated  crystals.  The  salt 
should  be  tested  for  cinchonidiue,  which  may  be 
present  in  small  quantity.  The  alkaloids  con- 
tained in  the  mother  liquor  are  tiien  precipitated 
by  alkalis,  converted  into  neutral  acetates,  and  a 
solution  of  potassium  iodide  and  a  small  quantity 
of  alcohol  is  then  added  ;  on  standing  quiuidine 
iodide  will  crystallise  out  if  present.  Of  this 
salt  100  pts.  equal  71'8  of  the  alkaloid.  A  solu- 
tion of  potassio-tartrate  of  sodium  is  tlKm  added 
to  the  mother  liquor,  and  on  agitation  and  stand- 
ing, tartrate  of  cinchonidine  will  crystallise  out 
if  any  of  that  alkaloid  has  been  dissolved  by  the 
ether ;  100  pts.  of  this  salt  equal  80'4  of  the 
alkaloid.  The  mother  liquor  now  contains  amor- 
phous alkali,  which  may  be  precipitated  by  a 
solution  of  sodic  hydrate  and  weighed.  The 
portion  insoluble  in  ether  must  be  also  converted 
into  neutral  acetates,  and  the  solution  tested  for 
quinidine  by  potassic  iodide,  a  few  drops  of  spirit 
being  added,  and  for  cinchonidiue  by  potassio- 
tartrate  of  sodium  as  above.  If  a  considerable 
proportion  of  this  alkaloid  is  present  it  will  pro- 
bably contain  a  notable  quantity  of  quinine,  as 
ether  fails  to  give  a  complete  separation.  After 
removal  of  any  quinidine  and  ciuchonidinepresent 
by  those  reagents,  the  solution  contains  the  cin- 
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ehonine,  which  may  be  precipitated  by  caustic 
alkali  and  weighed.  Dr.  de  Vrij  recommends 
that  the  quinine  should  be  precipitated  from  the 
solution  of  alkaloids  soluble  in  ether,  as  iodo- 
sulphate  (Ph.  [3]  6,  461) ;  in  skilful  hands  this 
method  of  analysis  gives  accurate  results.  In- 
stead of  commencing  the  separation  of  the  alka- 
loids by  ether,  Dr.  Moens  recommends  that  the 
neutral  aqueous  solution  of  the  mixed  alkaloids 
be  treated  with  excess  of  solution  of  sodic  potas- 
sio-tartrate,  which  throws  down  the  whole  of 
the  quinine  and  cinchonidine  as  tartrates.  The 
tartrate  is  then  decomposed  by  alkali,  and  the 
quinine  and  cinchonidine  separated  by  ether, 
the  alkaloid  dissolved  in  the  ether  being  either 
weighed  directly  as  quinine  or  preferably  con- 
verted into  sulphate  and  weighed  as  such.  Great 
care  must  be  taken  in  this  case  to  decompose  the 
tartrate  entirely,  to  avoid  underestimating  the 
quinine. 

The  method  of  estimating  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  quinine  and  cinchonidine  in  the  pre- 
cipitated tartrates  by  determination  of  the  specific 
rotation  of  the  polarised  ray  has  been  recom- 
mended by  Drs.  De  Vrij  and  Oudemans,  but  no 
published  process  for  bark  analysis  gives  the 
tartrate  obtained  direct  from  the  crude  mixed 
alkaloids  in  a  sufficient  state  of  purity  to  give 
really  trustworthy  results  by  this  method. 

The  distribution  of  the  alkaloids  in  the 
bark  has  been  the  subject  of  careful  observation. 
It  was  first  observed  by  Carles  (Ph.  [3]  3,  643) 
that  though  quinine  exists  in  all  portions  of  the 
bark,  it  is  contained  in  much  larger  proportion 
in  the  external  and  cortical  layers  than  in  the 
internal  liber  layers,  and  his  observation  has 
been  confirmed  by  other  observers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  corky  epidermis  found 
in  some  barks,  specially  in  certain  varieties  of 
officinalis,  such  as  the  knotty  bark  of  Jussieu 
does  not  contain  alkaloid. 

Alkaloids  begin  to  form  in  the  bark  even  when 
very  young,  and  increase  in  quantity  until  the 
bark  is  mature,  the  maximum  yield  being  at- 
tained at  ages  varying  with  the  species  and  cir- 
cumstances of  growth — from  five  to  fifteen  years, 
or  even  later.  The  relative  proportion  of  the 
different  alkaloids  also  varies  greatly  in  the  same 
tree. 

The  increase  of  the  dextrogyrate  alkaloids, 
quinidine  and  cinchonine,  in  the  root  barks  is 
remarkable.  This  is  specially  the  case  in  stunted 
or  unhealthy  trees  in  which  the  root  bark  is  often 
exceptionally  rich  in  alkaloid.  As  a  rule  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  the  plant  is  required  to  give 
the  maximum  of  alkaloid,  and  therefore  it  is 
natural  that  manures  should  have  a  beneficial 
effect.  Valuable  experiments  on  this  subject 
have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Broughton  at  the 
Government  Plantation  at  Ootacamund  {Ph.  [3] 
3,  521).  He  found  that  a  great  improvement  in 
the  yield  of  quinine  was  caused  by  the  use  of 
guano,  a  greater  by  the  use  of  ammonia  salts, 
but  most  of  all  by  the  use  of  farmyard  manure. 
A  series  of  experiments  on  renewed  bark  of 
C.  succirubra  in  Ceylon,  on  the  other  hand, 
showed  a  maximum  of  improvement  from  the 
use  of  bones ;  ammonia  and  cattle  manure  pro- 
ducing less  improvement,  the  different  result 
being,  no  doubt,  owing  to  a  different  condition 
of  the  soil.    In  some  soils  a  very  great  improve- 


ment is  caused  by  dressings  of  lime.  This  ques- 
tion is  one  deserving  of  much  more  investigation 
than  it  has  yet  received.  D.  H. 

CINCHONA  BASES.— Quinine,  Cinchonine, 
Cinchonidine,  and  Arioine  are  described  in 
separate  articles.  The  existence  of  many  of  the 
following  bases  requires  confirmation.  In  the 
names  of  these  alkaloids  qii  is  used  before  i,  and 
ch  before  any  other  vowel. 

Chairamine  CjoH.^NoO,  aq.  [140°].  [233° 
when  dry]  [a]  „  =  about -h  100°.  In  the  bark  of 
Remijia  Purdieana  (Hesse,  A.  225,243).  Named 
from  x^'p^'i  because  Hesse  '  rejoiced '  at  dis- 
covering it.  Slender  needles  (containing  aq) 
(from  dilute  alcohol).  Sol.  ether  and  chloroform. 
Its  alcoholic  solution  is  alkaline  to  litmus. 
H,SO_,,  with  or  without  MoO^,  forms  a  colourless 
solution,  turning  dark  green. 

Salts.— B'HCl  aq.  Needles.— B'^H^SO,,  8aq. 
— (B'HCl).,PtCl,2aq. 

ConchairamineC.,.,H.,5N.PjaqEtOH.  [82°-86°] ; 
B'aq  [c.  110°]  ;  B'  [c^  120°]  [a]D  (for  B')  =  +  68-4 
in  2  p.c.  alcoholic  solution.  In  the  bark  of  Ee- 
mijia  Purdieana  (Hesse,  A.  225,  24C).  It  has 
three  melting-points  according  as  it  is  dry,  with 
water  of  crystallisation,  or  with  alcohol  of  crys- 
tallisation also.  Colourless  prisms  (containing 
aqEtOH)  (from  alcohol).  Sol.  ether  and  chloro- 
form. Cone.  H_,SO|,  with  or  without  MoO^, 
forms  a  brown  solution  turning  gi'een. 

Salts.  —  B'HCl.  —  (B'HCl).,PtCl4  5aq.  — 
B'HI  aq.— B'HSNC  aq.— B',H„SO ,  9aq. 

Methylo-iodide. — B'Melaq.  Eed  crystals. 
B'Mel  3aq.    Colourless  crystals. 

Methylo-chloride.—B'MeCl  2aq.  Pla- 
tino-chloride.— (B'MeCl)3HCl(PtCl^),  14aq. 

Chairamidine  C.^H  .^N.^O^  aq.  [c.  128°  when 
dry].  [a]D  =  +  7'3°  in  3  p.c.  alcoholic  solution. 
In  the  bark  of  Remijia  Purdieana  (Hesse,  A. 
225,  253).  Amorphous  powder,  insol.  water,  sol. 
ether,  alcohol,  benzene,  and  chloroform ;  solu- 
tion in  cone.  H^SO,  slowly  turns  green.  Animal 
charcoal  removes  it  from  solution  in  acetic  acid. 

Salts .— (B'HCl)„PtCl^  5aq.— S  u  1  p  h  a  t  e  is 
gelatinous. 

Conchairamidine  CjjH^gN^Oj  aq.  [115°  when 
dry].  [a]u  =  —00°  in  a  3  p.c.  alcoholic  solution. 
In  the  bark  of  Remijia  Purdieana  (0.  Hesse,  A. 
225,  256).  Crystalline.  .  V.  sol.  ether,  alcohol, 
chlorofoi'm,  benzene,  and  acetone.  Its  alcoholic 
solution  is  neutral  to  litmus.  In  cone.  H^SOj, 
with  or  without  M0O3,  the  solution  is  dark 
green. 

Salts.  —  Well  crystalUsed.  —  B'HCl  3aq.  — 
(B'HCl).,PtCl,  5aq.-B'.,H,S0^  14aq. 

Cinchamidine  C,„H2,N,0.  [230°].  [a]D  = 
—  98-4.  Occurs  in  the  mother-liquors  from 
homocinchonidine  (Hesse,  B.  14, 1683  ;  cf.  Forst 
a.  Bohringer,  B.  14,  1270  ;  15,  520).  Colour- 
less plates,  needles,  or  prisms.  Sol.  alcohol  and 
chloroform,  si.  sol.  ether,  insol.  water.  Has  an 
alkaline  reaction. 

Salts.  —  B'HCl  2aq:  trimetric  prisms.  — 
(B'HCI)._.PtCl.|  3aq:  yellow  amorphous  pp.  — 
B'H.Cl.^tClj :  orange  plates.  —  Tartrate 
B'.CjH^Oj  2aq  :  colourless  prisms,  si.  sol.  cold 
water. 

Cinchonamine  C,<,H,jN„0.  [194°]  (A.); 
[185°]  (H.).  [a]D  =  +  121°"(1  pt.  base  in  50  pts. 
of  97  p.c.  alcohol  at  15°). 

Occurrence. — In  Cinchona  Purdieana  (Ar- 
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naud,  C.  E.  93,  593 ;  97,  174 ;  Hesse,  A.  225, 
218  ;  Planchon,  J.  Ph.  [5]  5,  352). 

Properties. — Colourless  hexagonal  prisms 
(Friedel,  C.  B.  105,  985).  Sol.  alcohol,  ether, 
chloroform,  CSo  and  benzene  ;  si.  sol.  petroleum 
or  water.  Highly  poisonous.  Its  alcoholic  so- 
lution is  alkaline  and  gives  no  colour  with  Fe.^Cl,; 
or  CI  and  NH3.  In  cone.  H.^SO,,  forms  reddish- 
yellow  solution,  in  cone.  HNO.,  a  bright  yellow 
solution.  In  HCl  it  is  insoluble,  and  on  heating 
at  150°  it  gives  no  MeCl. 

Salts.  — B'HCl.— B'HCl  aq.— (B'HCl).,PtCl,. 
— B'HBr.— B'HI.— B'HSCN.— B'HNO..  S.  -2  at 
15°.— B'.Jl^SO,,.  [a]„  =  -I-  3G-7°  at  15°  in  2  p.c. 
solution  (H.)  ;  =  -1-  43-5  at  15°  (A.).  V.  sol.  water. 
B'H..SO,  [o]„  =  34-6°.  —  B'H.SA-  —  Tartrate 
B',H„C,0„-  S.  1-I5atl5°.— M'aiateB'C^HAaq: 
S.  1  at  15°. — Citrate  :  prisms.    S.  1'95  at  16°. 

Acetyl  derivative  C|,,H.,jAcN.O.  [80°- 
90°].  Amorphous.  Sol.  acetic  acid,  ether,  alco- 
hol, and  chloroform,  sparingly  so  in  dilute  HCl. 
In  cone.  H.^SO.,  it  forms  a  purple  solution,  turned 
yellow  by  heat.  Not  saponified  by  alcoholic 
potash. 

Di-nitro-cinchonamine  C|,,H..,(NO.,).,NoO. 
[118°].  Formed  by  treatment  witli  HNO., 'of 
8.G.  1'06.  Explosive.  Flocculent  pp.,  sol.  acetic 
acid,  ether,  chloroform,  and  alcohol,  and  in 
dilute  HCL— (C,„H.,(NO,,),N,OHCl).PtCl,. 
Methylo -iodide  B'Melaq. 
lfe< /i  2/ Zoc7;.Zort(^  (;B'MeCl.—(B'MeCl),PtCl,. 
The  hyd  rate  B'MeOH  gives  methyl-cinchonamine 
on  boiling  with  water. 

Methyl-cinchonamine  C,<,H,.,MeN,0.  [139°]. 
Amorphous  powder,  v.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and 
chloroform,  insol.  water.  Sulphomolybdic  acid 
is  slowly  turned  dark  blue  by  it.  Forms  a  floc- 
culent platino-chloride 
(C,,jH,.,MeN,OHCl),,PtCl ,  4aq. 

Etliijlo-iodidc'E'Etl.  Insol.  water.  When 
treated  with  AgCl  and  PtCl,  successively  it  gives 
(B'EtCnanCl,  2aq.  And  with  Ag,SO^  it  gives 
(B'Et),^SO,,.  When  an  alcoholic  solution  of  B'Etl 
is  boiled  with  addition  of  a  little  NaOH,  ethyl- 
cinchonamine  is  formed. 

Ethyl-cinchonamine  C,„Ho,EtN„0,aq.  [75°- 
78°]  ;  when  dry  it  melts  at  [c.  140°].  Amorphous, 
resembling  methyl-cinchonamine.  Platino-chlor- 
ide :  (C,.,H,,,EtN,,OHCl),PtCI,:iaq. 

Cincholine.  An  oily  alkaloid  which  accom- 
panies quinine  (Hesse,  B.  15,  858). 

HydrocinchonidiQe  C,,,H,,,N,0.  [229°-230°] 
[ali,  =  ;iS-4  (in  97  p.c.  alcohol.  p  =  2)  (Forst  a. 
Bohringcr,  B.  14,  1270  ;  15,  520 ;  0.  Hesse,  B. 
14,  1893  ;  A.  214,  1).  Found  in  the  mother- 
liquors  from  which  cinchonidine  sulphate  or 
homo-cinchonidine  sulphate  has  crystallised. 
Six-sided  plates  (from  hot  dilute  alcohol)  or 
sliort  prisms  (from  strong  alcohol).  Less  sol. 
alcohol  than  cinchonidine  or  homo-cinchonidine. 
V.  si.  sol.  chloroform,  ether,  or  water.  Freshly 
ppd.  si.  sol.  ether,  quickly  separating  again  in 
six-sided  plates.  Alcoholic  solution  is  alkaline 
aud  bitter. 

Reactions. — 1.  Its  sulphate  does  not  at  once 
bleach  KMnO.,  and  shows  no  fluorescence. — 2. 
Ammonia  gives,  in  solutions  of  its  salts,  a  floc- 
culent pp.  becoming  crystalline;  in  very  dilute 
solutions  a  crystalline  pp.  after  some  time.  — 3. 
CItlorine  and  NH,  give  no  colour. — 4.  Cone. 
HjSO^  dissolves  it  without  colour.  — 5.  Insoluble 


in  KOH,  baryta  or  lime.— C.  HCl  (S.G.  1-125)  at 
160°  has  no  action. 

Salts.— (Hesse.)  B'HCl  2aq.— B'CNSH.— 
B'„H,PtCl„  3aq.— B'H.PtCl,  .— B'C,H,.,0,  (quin- 
ate).  —  B'.,H,C..O,.  —  B'.,C,H„0„  (tartrate).  - 
B'.,H.,S,,0,  aq.— B'H.SO,  4"aq.-B'.,H,S0<  7aq.  S. 
1-75  at  10°.  [a]„=  -75-2°  (in  water,  2J  =  2); 
-93-8°  (in  97  p.c.  alcohol).-— 
B',C„H,(0H)S03H  5aq. 

Acetyl  derivative  C|„H.„|AcN„0.  [42°]. 
[a]u  =  -  29-5°  (in  97  p.c.  alcohol",  p  =  2) ;  -  50-9° 
(in  water  with  3HC1,  p  =  2).  Amorphous  hygro- 
scopic mass.  V.  sol.  alcohol.  Saponified  by 
alcoholic  KOH.  Soluble  in  acids  forming  salts, 
e.g.  C,„H,3AcN,0H,PtCl„  2aq. 

Amorphous  hydrocinchonidine  [a],)  = 
- 12°  (in  water  with  3HC1,  p  =  2).  Is  formed  by 
fusing  the  sulphate  at  140°,  and  adding  aqueous 
NaOH  to  the  product.  It  is  a  brownish  amor- 
phous base,  isomeric  with  hydrocinchonidine. 
It  is  v.  sol.  ether,  alcohol,  chloroform,  or  acids. 
Its  salts  are  amorphous,  e.g.  B'H.,PtCl„  2aq. 

Di-cinchonineCj„H,,N,6,,.  [40°].  [0]^,=  -i- 66°. 
Occurs  in  the  bark  of  Cinchona  rosulenta  and 
of  C.  snccirubra  especially.  Not  present  in  the 
bark  of  C.  Calisaija,  var.  Boliviana,  and  var. 
Ledgcriana,  C.  Tucujcnsis  or  C.  Pcllcticrana, 
or  of  Beniijia  pcdunculata  or  R.  Purdieana 
(O.  Hesse,  A.  227,  153). 

Properties. — Yellowish  amorphous  base.  V. 
sol.  ether,  acetone,  alcohol,  chloroform,  and 
benzene,  less  sol.  water  and  light  petroleum, 
insol.  in  aqueous  NaOH.  Its  alcoholic  solution 
is  strongly  alkaline  and  tastes  bitter,  gives  no 
colour  with  CI  and  NH3,  and  is  dextrorotatory. 

Salts. — The  base  dissolves  in  dilute  acids 
and  is  reppd.  by  NH.,  or  NaOH  as  a  resinous 
pp.— B"2HC1.— B"2HCl.PtCl ,. 

Reaction. — HCl  at  150°  converts  it  into  di- 
apocinchonine,  which  is  also  formed  from  cin- 
chonine  under  similar  conditions. 

Hydrocinchonine  C,,,H,,,N.,0.  [256°].  Occurs 
in  C.cuprca{lIesiie,B.  15,855).— B"H„PtCl„2aq. 

Cinchotine  C,<,H.,,N„0.  [277°  cor.].  S.  -07 
at  20° ;  S.  (ether)  -lO  at  20°.  Occurs  in  crude 
cinchonine  sulphate  (Wilim  a.  Caventou,  A. 
Supipl.  7,  248;  Forst  a.  Bohringer,  B.  14,  436; 
1267;  15,  519;  Skraup,  A.  197,  352;  C.  C. 
1877,629).  Slender  prisms  and  scales.  Dextro- 
rotatory.   On  oxidation  it  gives  cinchonic  acid. 

Salts.  —  B'..H..S04  12aq  :  fine  needles  or 
prisms.  S.  3-28'at'l3°.— B'HNOa  aq :  tables.— 
B'HCl  2aq  :  fine  needles.— B  H  .CI...— B'HCl  2aq : 
S.  2-12  at  0°.— B  HBr  2aq.-  B'H.Br., :  prisms.— 
B'HI  aq.  —  Sulphocyanide  B'CNSH:  long 
needles,  si.  sol.  water. — Oxalate  B'.,H.,C.,0|  aq  ; 
needles;  S.  I'lO  at  10^  —  Tart'rates 
B'C|H„0,;  4aq :  needles,  sol.  hot  water.  — 
B'..C,Hs0,,  2aq  :  prisms.— Beuzoate  B'CjH^O, : 
needles,  si.  sol.  cold  water. 

Quinamine  C,„H.,,N.,0.,-  [172°].  [a]„  =  93-5° 
(in  a  2  p.c.  chloroform  solution),  [a \,  =  104*5° 
(in  a  2  p.c.  alcoholic  solution).  S.  "064  at  10°. 
S.  (ether)  2  at  16°.  Occurs  in  the  bark  of  Cin- 
chona snccirubra,  and  of  many  other  species  of 
cinchona  (Hesse,  A.  106,  266  ;  182,  163  ;  199, 
335  ;  207,  288  ;  De  Vrij,  Ph.  [3]  4,  609  ;  J.  1874, 
874).  Obtained  from  the  mother-liquor  after 
quinine  and  cinchonine  have  been  ppd.  as  tar- 
trates. Long  prisms  (from  dilute  alcohol).  Dex- 
trorotatory.   Its  alcoholic  solution  is  alkaline  to 
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litmus.  AuClj  gives  a  yellowish  pp.  whicli  soon 
turns  purple.  Paper  moistened  with  an  acid 
solution  of  the  sulphate  is  turned  green,  and 
finaUy  blue,  by  CL.O^. 

Salts.— B'HCl  aq  :  prisms.— B'H:,PtCl„  2a.c[. 
— B'HClOj.— B'HBr  aq.-B'HI.  S.  1-4  at  16°.— 
B'HNO^. 

Quinamidine  C,gH,,N„0,.  [93°].  [a]D  =  4-5° 
(in  a  2  p.c.  alcoholic  solution).  Formed  by  the 
action  of  acids  upon  quinamine  (Hesse,  A.  207, 
299).  Nodules  ;  v.  e.  sol.  alcohol.  Not  ppd.  by 
NH3  from  acid  solutions,  but  ppd.  by  NaOH. 
AUCI3  gives  a  i^urple  colour  in  solutions  of  its 
hydrochloride.  —  B'HCl  aq.  —  B'.B.,PtCl5  6aq.  — 
B'HBr  aq.  -  O  X  a  1  a  t  e  B'.,H„C„04  4aq. 

Quinamicine  C,„H,iN,0,-  [109°].  [a]D  =  3-8° 
(in  a  2  p.c.  alcoholic  solution).  Formed  by  heat- 
ing quinamine  with  dilute  acids  at  130°  (Hesse, 
A.  207,  303).  Amorphous,  but  gradually  becomes 
crystalline.  V.  e.  sol.  alcohol.  Dextrorotatory. — 
B'!,H,,PtCl„  3aq. 

Protoquinamicine  CjjHjdN^Oi,.  Formed  by 
heating  dry  quinamine  acid  sulphate  at  130° 
(Hesse,  A.  207,  305).  Amorphous  brown  base. — 
B'„H„PtCl,. 

Apoquinamine  C,<,H.,„N„0.  [114°].  Formed 
by  boiling  quinamine  with  excess  of  HCl  (S.G. 
1-125)  for  3  minutes  (Hesse,  A.  207,  294).  The 
alcoholic  solution  is  inactive  and  neutral  to 
litmus  :  the  hydrochloride  is  Isevorotatory.  — 
B'HCl  iaq.—  B'„H„PtCl,  2aq.  —  B'HNO^.  —  Oxa- 
late B',,H,C,,0,aq;— Tartrate  B'-AHjOs ;raq. 

Acetyl  derivative  C,9H.,,AeN.>0.  Amor- 
phous.—B'.,H..PtCl,  2aq. 

Conquinamine  C,,,H,,N,0.,.  [123°].  [a]D  =  205° 
(in  a  2  p.c.  alcoholic  solution).  S.  (91  p.c.  alco- 
hol) 13-5  at  19°;  S.  (ether)  13-5  at  15°;  S. 
(benzene)  24-4  at  18°  ;  S.  (CS,,)  6-05  at  18°. 
Occurs  in  the  bark  of  C.  siicciriibra  and  rosu- 
lenta.  It  is  best  separated  from  quinamine 
through  the  greater  solubility  of  its  salts  (Oude- 
mans,  A.  209,  38  ;  Hesse,  A.  209,  62). 

Properties. — Long  prisms  or  pyramids.  It 
resembles  quinamine  in  its  reactions  with  HuSOj 
and  HNO3.  Gold  chloride  gives  a  golden  pp. 
followed  by  a  purple  colouration.  Heating  with 
HCl  forms  apoquinamine  Ci.jH^sNj. 

Salts. — B'HCl:  octahedra,  m.  sol.  water; 
[a]D  =  205°.— B'H„PtCl„  3aq  (0.).— B'H.  PtCls  aq 
(H.).-B'HC103.- B'HCIO,.— B'HBr.— B'HI.  S. 
9-4  at  16°.— B'HN03.-B',H,S0,.— Formate 
B'CH^O., :  monoclinie  crystals.  —  Acetate 
B'HOAc  :  dimetric  crystals.  —  Oxalate 
B'.,H,C,0,  3aq-  —  Quinate  B'C,H,.A  2aq  : 
prisms. 

Quinidine  C,„H„4N,0._,.  Conquinine.  [168°]. 
[a]u  =  236'8- 3|j  (in  a  p  p.c.  alcoholic  solution). 
S.  -05  at  15°  ;  S.  (ether)  3  at  10°.  Occurs  in  the 
bark  of  CincJi07ia  Calisaya,  C.  pitayensis,  and 
other  species  of  Cinchona  (van  Heijningen,  A. 
72,  302;  Pasteur,  C.  B.  36,  26;  Stenhouse,  A. 
129,  15;  Hesse,  ^.  146,  367;  166,  232;  174, 
338  ;  176,  225  ;  182, 163  ;  B.  10,  2164;  12,  425  ; 
Oudemans,  A.  182,  53).  By  adding  NaOH  to 
the  mother-liquors  from  which  quinine  sulphate 
has  separated  crude  quinidine  is  ppd.  Pure 
quinidine  may  be  isolated  from  this  by  means 
of  its  iodide.  Prisms  (containing  2^,aq)  (from 
alcohol),  rhombohedra  (containing  2aq)  (from 
ether),  or  laminae  (containing  IJaq)  (from  water). 
Its  solution  in  dilute  HjSO^  iluoresces  blue. 


Chlorine-water  and  NH3  give  a  green  colour. 
Dilute  H,,SO|  at  100°  changes  it  to  quinicine. 
Cone.  HCl  converts  it  on  heating  into  apoquin- 
idine  and  apoquinidine  chlorohydride.  It  is  a 
febrifuge.  It  crystallises  in  trimetric  forms  with 
various  alcohols:  B'MeOH;  B'EtOH;  B'PrOH; 
B'CjH.OH;  and  B'2C.,H,(0H)„  (Mylius,  B.  19, 
1773). 

Salts.— B'HCl  aq.  S.  1-0  at  10°;  [a]o 
=  212—2-56  |)  (in  ap  p.c.  alcohohc  solution). — 
B'H.,Cl2  aq :  [a]^  =  260°  in  a  2  p.c.  aqueous  solu- 
tion"-B'H2ZnCl,.—B',H,ZnCl  ,.-B'.,H„HgCl4.— 
B'H^PtClg  aq.  —  B'„H,PtCl,  3aq.  — B'H,AuCl..— 
B'Hi3r.  S.  -6  at  14°  (de  Vrij,  J.  Ph.  [3]  32,  328).— 
B'HI.  S.  -08  at  16°.— B'HX  3aq.  S.  1-1  at 
16°.  — B'HNO^.  S.  1-2  at  i5°.— B'AgNOj. — 
B',H„SO,  2aq.  S.  1  at  15°.  [a]i,  =  184°  in  a  3p.c. 
solution  in  chloroform.— B'HoSOj  4aq.  S.  11-5 
at  10°.— B'.,H„SO.,H.,I,  (Jorgensen,  J.  pr.  [2]  14, 
356;  15,  67)  — B'3(H.,S0,),H.,I,„.— B'jH-.SeO^HJ,. 
— B',(H„SeO,),H3l,3.-B',H,SA  2aq.— B'HjPO^. 
— B'„H„Cr04  ^^1  '■  large  yellow  jjlates  (Hesse,  A. 
243, '144).— Oxalate  B'.,H„CA  aq.  S.  -66  at 
16°.  — Succinate  B'.,CjH66/2aq.— Tartrate 
B'.,C,H,0,  aq.  S.  2-6  at  15°.— Acid  tartrate 
B'C,H,0,  3aq.  S.  -25  at  10°.— B'CjH,(SbO)0„ 4aq. 
S.  -18  at  10°. 

Acetyl  derivative  CooH^jAcN^O,.  [a],, 
=  128°  in  a  2  p.c.  alcoholic  solution  at  15°. 
Amorphous.— B'H,PtCl„  3aq.— B'H,Au„Cls  2aq. 

Methylo-iodide  C,(,H.,|N„O..MeI :  needles 
(Stahlschmidt,  A.  90,  22i).-B'Mel3  [165°]  (Jor- 
gensen, J.  pr.  [2]  3,  153). 

Ethylo-iodide  C^H.^KCEtl  (Stenhouse, 
A.  129,  20).— B'Etl  aq  (Ho'ward^  C.  J.  26,  1183). 
— B'EtCl  aq.— B'EtHPtCl,..— B',JEtJ„H„SOj. 

Quinicine  chloride  CouH.^aNoOCl.  Conquinine. 
chloride.  [132°].  Formed  by  the  action  of 
PCI-  upon  the  hydrochloride  of  quinidine  (con- 
quinine)  (Comstock  a.  Konigs,  B.  18,  1223). 
Colourless  crystals.  V.  sol.  alcohol,  benzene, 
and  chloroform,  si.  sol.  ligroin  and  dry  ether. 
By  boiling  with  alcoholic  KOH  it  is  converted 
into  quiniene  C2dH,.,N„0. 

Apoquinidine  C,„H.,oN.>0.,.  Apoconquinine. 
[137°].  [a]D  =  165°  (in "a  2  p.c.  alcoholic  solu- 
tion). Formed,  together  with  MeCl,  by  heating 
quinidine  with  cone.  HCl.  Wliite,  amorphous 
powder  (containing  2aq).  Sol.  alcohol  and  ether, 
[a]i,  =  153-3  J)  =  2,  i  =  15°  in  97  p.c.  alcohol.  The 
solution  in  dilute  HjSO,,  does  not  fluoresce,  and 
gives  no  green  colour  with  CI  and  NH3  (Hesse, 
A.  205,  326). 

Hydrochloride:  acicular  crystals,  v.  sol. 
water. — B'H„PtCl„  3aq  :  yellow  flocculent  pp. 

Diacetyl  derivative  C,,,H.,„AcoN,0.„ 
[a]i,=40-4°  in  a  2  p.c.  solution  in  97  p.c.  alco- 
hol at  16°.  Its  sulphate  fluoresces  blue,  and 
gives  a  green  colour  with  CI  and  NH3. — 
B'H,PtCl^  2aq  :  golden  crystalline  pp. 

Apoquinidine  chlorohydride  C|,,H.,.,C1N,02- 
Formed  by  heating  quinidine  or  apoquinidine 
with  fuming  HCl  at  150°.  Crystalhne  (with  2aq) 
or  amorphous  when  anhydrous  [164°].  Sol.  ether 
and  alcohol.  [0]^  =  203-7°  (p  =  2,^=15-97  v.  p.c. 
alcohol).  Does  not  give  a  green  colour  with  CI 
and  NH3.— B'2HC1.— B'H,PtCl6  4aq. 

Diacetyl  derivative  C|,,H,|Ac^ClN._.03. 
[168°].  Gives  no  green  colour  with  CI  and  NH3. 
[a]„  =  95°  in  a  2  p.c.  solution  in  dilute  HCL— 
B'HjPtCls  3aq. 
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Iso-quinidiiie  CjoH^jNoO.,.  Formed  by  dis- 
solving quinidine  in  cone.  H.^SO,  (Hesse,  A.  243, 
149).  Long  needles  (from  ether). — B'.JI  SO,  8aq : 
needles. — B'H„PtCl,i  3aq :  yellow  flocculent  pp. 

Quiniene  C.„H,,N„0.  Quincne.  [81°].  Formed 
by  treatment  of  quinine  or  quinidine  with  PClj 
followed  by  alcoholic  KOH  (Conistock  a.  Konigs, 
B.  17,  19S9  ;  18, 1228).  Trimetric  crystals  (con- 
taining 2aq),  a:b:c  =  •5322:1:  •0042.  The  solution 
in  dilute  H-.SO^  shows  a  greenish-blue  fluo- 
rescence. By  heating  with  HBr  (or  HCl)  it  is 
converted  into  apoquiniene  C,aH,,N02. 

Salt  s. — B"H.,Cl..ZnCl.,  2aq :  trimetric  prisms, 
a:6:c  =  -3424:1: -4964".- Th'e  tartrate  is  si.  sol. 
cold  water,  and  well  crystallised. 

Dibromida  C,„H,,Br,N,0.  Obtained  by 
addition  of  bromine  to  quiniene.  By  boiling 
with  alcoholic  KOH  it  is  converted  into  dehydro- 
quiniene  C2„Ho„N„0.  The  hydrobromide 
B"H„Br„  2aq  forms  yellow  crystals,  si.  sol.  alco- 
hol, aqueous  HBr,  or  cold  water  (Comstock  a. 
Konigs,  B.  20,  2.510). 

Dehydroquiniene  C.^|,Ho„N,0.  Formed  by 
boiling  quiniene-di-bromide  with  alcoholic  KOH. 
Colourless  crystals  (with  3aq).  V.  sol.  alcohol 
and  elher,  nearly  insol.  water.  Dissolves  in  very 
dilute  H^SOj  with  a  strong  green-blue  fluores- 
cence. Gives  the  quinine  reaction  with  chlorine 
and  ammonia  (Comstock  a.  Konigs,  -B.  20,  2517). 

Quinicine  C,„H.,N,0,-  [60°].  [a]r,  =  44°(in 
a  2  p.c.  chloroform  solution).  Occurs  in  cin- 
chona bark  (Howard,  C.  J.  24,  61;  25,  101). 
Formed  by  heating  the  sulphate  of  quinine  or 
quinidine  with  H.,SO,  at  130°  (Pasteur,  C.  B.  37, 
110  ;  Hesse,  A.  178, 245).  Formed  also  by  heat- 
ing quinine  or  quinidine  with  glycerin  at  200° 
(Hesse,  A.  166, 277).  Oil,  which  slowly  solidifies. 
SI.  sol.  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Its  alco- 
holic solution  is  alkaline  to  litmus.  CI  and  NHj 
give  a  green  colour.  Its  solution  in  dilute 
H.SO,  is  not  fluorescent. 

'  Salts.— B'HPtCl,.  2aq.  —  B'HI  aq.  — 
B'.,H.,SO,,  3aq.— Oxalate  B'.,H,C.,0,  9aq.  S.  -4 
at  16°.— Acid  tartrate  B'C,H,A  6aq.  [100°]. 
Sulphocyanide  B'HSCy  iaq. 

Apoquiniene  C,JI,^'}:iO.,.Ai)oconquini7ie.  [246°]. 
Formed  by  heating  quiniene  with  aqueous  HBr 
(S.G.  1-5)  'at  about  180°  (Comstock  a.  Konigs,  B. 
18,  1220).  Colourless  crystals.  V.  sol.  alcohol, 
si.  sol.  water,  ether,  and  benzene.  It  dissolves  in 
aqueous  acids  and  alkalis,  forming  yellow  solu- 
tions. The  sulphate  is  sparingly  soluble.  The 
liydrobromide  forms  small  yellow  crystals. 

Cupreine  C,„H..„N.,0.,.  [198°].  (Paul  a. 
Cownley,  Ph.  [3]  15,  221 ;  Hesse,  A.  230,  55). 
Occurs  in  cuprea  bark.  The  crude  quinine  sul- 
phate from  such  bark  is  dissolved  in  aqueous 
li._,S0,|,  excess  of  NaOH  is  added,  and  the  ppd. 
quinine  shaken  out  with  ether.  The  aqueous 
liquid  is  warmed  and  neutralised  with  H.^SO,,. 
Cupreine  sulphate  then  separates  (Hesse,  A. 
226,  240;  230,  57). 

Properties. — Concentric  prisms,  containing 
2aq  (from  ether).  From  alcohol  it  separates  in 
the  dry  form.  V.  si.  sol.  ether  or  chloroform, 
more  sol.  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  solution  is 
alkaline  to  litmus,  gives  a  dark  reddish  brown 
colour  withFe.jCl,.,  and  a  deep  green  with  chlorine 
water,  followed  by  ammonia.  The  solution  in 
dilute  H.^SO.,  does  not  fluoresce,  but  gives  with 
NH^  a  pp.  slightly  soluble  in  excess  of  NH^, 


and  easily  soluble  in  NaOH.  Ether  extracts  the 
base  from  the  ammoniacal  solution,  but  not  from 
the  solution  in  NaOH.  It  rotates  light  to  the 
right  almost  as  strongly  as  quinine.  Its  neutral 
salts  form  yellow  solutions;  its  acid  salts  are 
colourless.  HCl  (S.G.  1-125)  at  140°  converts 
cupreine  into  apoquinine,  no  MeCl  being  evolved. 

Salts.-  (Hesse,  A.  230,  59.)  B"„H.,SO,,  6aq. 
B"H.,SO,aq.  —  B"HC1  aq.  —  B"(HC1).,.  — 
(B"HCl),PtCl,,  4aq.  —  B'  (HCl),PtCl,  aq."  — 
B"„H,C,;0,;  2aq.  The  base  combines  with  NaOH 
and  KOH  (1  mol.),  but  not  with  NH.,.  It  also 
forms  calcium,  lead,  and  silver  compounds. 

Diacetyl  derivative  C,,,H„„Ac,N.,02 
[88°].    Salt.— C,„H,,„Ac,N,0,H,PtCl„3aq.  ' 

Moiio-meth  ylo-  compounds . — B"MeI.  Is 
thrown  down  on  adding  Mel  to  alcoholic  cupreine 
solution.  Colourless  needles,  very  sparingly  solu- 
ble in  alcohol  or  water,  insoluble  in  ether.  Very 
;  soluble  both  in  acids  and  alkalis. — B"MeCl. — 
;  B"MeCl.HCl.PtCl,2aq.— (B"Me),SOj.  On  adding 
baryta  to  a  solution  of  the  methylo-sulphate, 
and  evaporating  the  filtrate,  the  hydroxide, 
(B"Me)OH,  remains  as  a  yellow  amorphous 
residue.  It  has  a  bitter  taste,  is  insoluble  in 
ether,  but  very  soluble  in  water.  With  a  little 
bleaching-powder  and  ammonia  it  gives  a  green 
colour ;  it  more  bleaching-powder  is  used  the 
colour  is  red. 

Di  -  methylo-  compounds  B"2MeI  5aq 
forms  orange  plates  (from  water),  soluble  in 
acids,  alkalis,  and  alcohol  (though  not  in  water). 
The  corresponding  hydroxide  is  only  known  in 
solution. 

Hydrocupreine  C,,,H,^N,0,.  [169°].  Formed 
by  heating  hydroquinme  sulphate  with  HC1A(| 
(S.G.  1-125)  (Hesse,  A.  241,  279).  Microcrys- 
talline  powder  (containing  2aq).  Alkaline 
to  litmus.  A  solution  of  its  sulpliate  does  not 
fluoresce — B'.,H,.SO,  :  small  needles,  v.  si.  sol. 
water  and  ab  ohbl.— B'.,C,H„05  2aq.— B'H.Cla  aq. 
— B'H,PtCI„. 

Homoquinine.  This  substance,  obtained  from 
China  CKprca  (the  bark  of  Rcmijia  pcdunciilata) 
(Howard  a.  Hodgkin,  C.J. 41,  66),  is  also  formed 
by  adding  sodium  cupreine  to  quinine  hydro- 
chloride (Hesse,  A.  230,  70).  It  is  therefore  a 
molecular  compound  of  quinine  and  cupreine, 
C,(,H,  ,N,0„C,  „H,,,N,0,.  4aq. 

Cuscamine.  [218°].  An  alkaloid  in  the  bark 
of  Cinchona  Pcllctierana  (Hesse,  A.  200,  304). 
Prisms ;  v.  sol.  ether,  m.  sol.  alcohol. 

Cusconine  C.,,H.,,,N.,0|2aq.  [110°].  S.  (ether) 
3  at  18°.  [a]n  =  -54"°  (in  a  2  p.c.  alcoholic  solu- 
tion). Occurs  together  with  aricine  in  the  l]ark 
of  C.  ciy3)-f«(Hesse,4.185,320;  Paul  a. Cownley, 
Ph.  [.3]  12,  497).  Plates  (containing  2aq)  (from 
ether).  Its  acid  solutions  do  not  fluoresce. 
Laivorotatory.  Cone.  HNO3  turns  it  dark  green. 
B'HHgCl,2aq.  —  B',.H.PtCi„5aq :  amorphous.— 
B'sH  .SOi.raq.— B'HSCy2aq:  yellow  powder. 

Coucuseonine  C„3H..^N.,0 , aq.  [144°].  When 
dry  [c.  208^].  [o]i,= -f-40-8"'  at  15°  in  2  per  cent, 
alcoholic  solution.  In  bark  oiBcmijia  Pnrdirana 
(cuprea  bark)  (O.Hesse, .4. 225, 234).  Mouoclinic 
crystals  (containing  aq).  SI.  sol.  alcohol,  but  ■ 
ppd.  by  water  from  that  solution.  V.  sol.  benzene, 
ether,  and  chloroform  ;  si.  sol.  petroleum.  Its 
alcoholic  solution  is  neutral  to  litmus.  At  150° 
it  partly  changes  to  an  amorphous  variety.  It 
forms  no  acetyl  derivative  with  Ac.^0.  Cone. 
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HNO3  added  to  its  solution  in  acetic  acid  or  HCl 
gives  a  splendid  dark-green  colour.  Cone.  HoSOj 
forms  a  blue-green  solution,  turned  olive-green 
on  warming. 

Salts  .—Mostly  gelatinous.— (B'HCyaPtCli 
5aq.— B',H.,C204.B'„H„SOj.  Prisms. 

(a)  -Methylo-iodicle  B'Mel.  Crystalline 
powder :  hardly  sol.  alcohol,  sol.  boiling  water. 
From  it  may  be  obtained :  B'MeCl,  needles ; 
(B'MeCl)„PtCl„  amorphous;  (B'Me)..SO, ;  and 
B'MeOH,  which  when  dry  melts  at  [202=]. 

(0)  -  Me  thy  lo -iodide  B'Mel.  Gelatinous. 
V.  sol.  alcohol.  From  it  may  be  obtained : 
B'MeCl,  amorphous;  (B'MeCl). PtCl^Saq,  amor- 
phous ;  (B'Me).,S04 ;  and  B'MeOH  2|aq. 

Cusconidine.  An  amorphous  alkaloid  in 
Cusco  bark  (Hesse,  A.  200,  303). 

Concusconidine  C.,,H,,N,04.  [124°].  A 
slightly  dextrorotatory  amorphous  alkaloid,  said 
to  occur  in  cuprea  bark  (Hesse,  B.  16,  62). — 
B".,H,PtCl,. 

'Hydroquinine  C.,„H,,N„0„.  [168°].  [a]n 
=  - 142-2°  (p  =  2-4:  in  95  p.c.  alcohol  at  20°,  but 
[a]j,  =  -  227-1°  in  dil.  HCl.  Discovered  by  Hesse 
(B.  15, 856)  in  mother-liquors  of  quinine  sulphate. 

PrejMration  (Hesse,  A.  241,  255).  — The 
mother-liquor  from  quinine  monosulphate  is 
treated  with  successive  quantities  of  sulphuric 
acid  until  a  neutral  salt  is  obtained  containing 
over  30  p.c.  of  hydroquinine  sulphate.  The 
quinine  is  then  removed  with  KMnO^,  and  after 
neutralisation  with  NaOHAq  the  hydroquinine 
is  extracted  with  ether,  benzene,  or  chloroform. 

Properties. —  Can  be  obtained  by  neutralising 
the  solution  in  dilute  acid  with  NaOHAq 
as  an  amorphous  pp.  having  the  composition 
C2oH2|jN,0._,  2aq.  Crystallises  from  chloroform 
in  concentric  grouped  needles.  V.  sol.  alcohol, 
chloroform,  ether,  benzene,  and  CSj,  m.  sol. 
ammonia,  si.  sol.  water,  insol.  NaOHAq.  Solu- 
tion in  dilute  H2SO4  shows  blue  fluorescence, 
and  gives  the  same  reactions  as  quinine  with 
CI  and  ammonia,  but  decolourises  KMnO^  very 
slowly.  Alkaline  reaction,  bitter  taste.  Heated 
with  HCl  it  yields  hydrocupreine. 

Salts. — B'oHoSO^ 6aq  :  short  white  prisms; 
V.  sol.  alcohol  and  hot  water,  si.  sol.  cold  water, 
insol.  ether.  S.  -287  at  15°.  [a]^  =  -  193-4°.- 
B'HjSOj  3aq :  long  thin  needles ;  v.  sol.  water 
and  alcohol,  m.  sol.  acetone.  Heated  to  120° 
it  gives  off  water,  and  to  140°  yields  hydroquin- 
icin  sulphate.— B'„H2S20,2aq.—B'HC12aq  :  long 
flat  prisms ;  v.  sol.  water  and  alcohol,  insol. 
ether. — B'^PtCl^H,  3aq :  yellow  amorphous  pp. ; 
v.  si.  sol.  water  and  alcohol. — B'PtCl|.Hj  2aq. — 
B'2AuCl,H  2aq(?)  :  yellow  amorphous  pp. — 
B'2HClHgCl.,  :  small  colourless  fiat  needles.  — 
B'BrH2aq.— B'(BrH),3aq:  B'lH  :  oil,  becoming 
solid  but  not  crystallising. — B'(IH)._,  4aq:  shining 
yellow  needles. — B'H.Jg  a;aq  :  metallic,  dichroic 
flat  needles. — B'HCNS:  a  resin;  m. sol.  water. — 
B'C,H_|0„5aq.  [100°]:  small  colourless  needles ; 
V.  sol.  water  and  alcohol. —  Benzoate  B'CjH^O.j : 
small  needles ;  v.  sol.  alcohol,  si.  sol.  water. — 
Salicylate  B'CjH^Oj:  small  colourless  needles; 
V.  si.  sol.  cold  water,  m.  sol.  hot  water,  v.  sol. 
alcohol.  —  Piperonylate  B'CjHjO,.  — 
B'2C20.,H2  6aq:  long  shining  needles;  insol.  ether, 
V.  sol.  hot,  si.  sol.  cold,  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol. 
S.  ;213  at  15°.— B'^^H^O,  2aq  :  thick  colourless 
prisms  ;  m.  sol.  hot  water,  alcohol,  v.  sol.  chloro- 


form-alcohol, si.  sol.  water.   S.   -ISB  at  17''. 

[a] J,  = -176-35°  (c/.  Ph.  [3]  16,  1025).— Citrate 
B'jCgHsO,  lOaq  :  small  white  needles ;  v.  sol. 
boiling,  si.  sol.  cold,  water. — B'oPO^HjTaq:  small 
white  needles;  si. sol. water. — B'3(As04H3)._, lOaq: 
long  white  needles. — B'nCrOjH,  6aq :  long  golden 
needles;  m.  sol.  hot,  si.  sol.  cold,  water,  v.  si.  sol. 
chloroform. 

Combinations.  —  1.  With  cupreine 
C2„H,sN20,.C,gH2.,N20.2  2aq ;  long  shining  needles 
grouped  concentrically. — 2.  With  quinidine 
C.,„H.,;N.,0.,.C.„Hi,N.,0„2,iaq  ;  white  needles.— 3. 
With  anethol  (C2„H2„NA)AoH,„02aq.  Large 
shining  dimetric  prisms.  V.  sol.  hot  alcohol, 
ether ;  si.  sol.  cold  alcohol ;  insol.  water.  De- 
composes at  120°  into  hydroquinine,  anethol, 
and  water. — 4.  Also  forms  compounds  with 
hydroquinidine,  cinchonidine,  hydrocinchon- 
idine,  and  homocinchonidine,  but  not  with  cin- 
chonine  or  hydrociuchonine. 

Methylo-  compounds  B'MelEtOH.  Pale 
yellow  ijrisms.  [218°].  V.  sol.  hot,  m.  sol. 
cold  alcohol,  insol.  water. — B'MeCl  2aq  [168°]. 
• —  B'MeHPtClf,  2aq  :  orange-red  needles.  — 
B'oMeoPtCl,. :  pale-yellow  needles ;  m.  sol.  alco- 
hol and  water. — B'MeOH  :  resin  ;  insol.  ether 
and  chloroform  ;  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  water.  Ab- 
sorbs COo. 

■  Acetyl  derivative  C^^H^.,OJs.c.  [c.  40°]. 
V.  sol.  ether,  alcohol,  benzene,  acetone,  and 
acids;  si.  sol.  water,  and  NH3.  [o]i,=  — 73-9°. 
in  3  molecules  HClAq  p  =  3,  t  =  15°.  — 
(C.,(,H,,AcN.,0.,)PtCl,H.,2aq:  powdery  pp.;  si. sol. 
dil.  HCl  and  water.— (a„H,5AcN.,Oj.,S04H2  9aq  : 
long  needles ;  v.  sol.  hot  water,  alcohol,  si.  sol. 
cold  water,  insol.  ether. 

S^Uphonic  acid.  —  Strong  H.SO4  at 
ordinary  temperatures  forms  hydroquinine  sul- 
phonic  acid  Co„H,,,N.,0.,.S03H  aq  [239°]  ;  insol. 
ether,  chloroform  ;  si.  sol.  NH3  and  NaOHAq.— 
(C,„H,,N202.S03H)PtCl,H2  8aq  :  pale  -  yellow 
needles. 

Hydroquinicine  C2„Ho5N202.  Formed  by 
fusing  hydroquinine  sulphate  at  140°  (Hesse, 
A.  241,  273).  Yellow  resin.  V.  sol.  ether, 
alcohol,  chloroform  and  dilute  acids.  Solution 
in  dilute  H^SO.,  is  intensely  yellow,  addition  of 
chlorine-water  and  ammonia  gives  a  yellowish 
green  colouration.  More  easily  acted  on  by 
KMnO^  than  hydroquinine. — Salts. — Neutral 
sulphate  ;  white  needles,  v.  e.  sol.  alcohol  and 
water. — B'PtClgHo  aq  :  pale  yellow  flocculent  pp. 
changing  to  orange-coloured  crystals  insol.  water, 
si.  sol.  dilute  HCl. 

Hydroquinidine  CodHj^NjO-M  Hydroconquin- 
ine.  [167°].  Occurs  in  crude  quinidine,  and 
obtained  therefrom  by  treatment  in  acid  solution 
with  KMn04  which  does  not  attack  hydroquin- 
idine (Forst  a.  Bohriuger,  B.  14,  1954  ;  15,  519, 
1656  ;  Hesse,  B.  15,  854).  Needles  or  tables. 
M.  sol.  ether,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  chloroform. 
The  alcoholic  solution  is  alkaline  to  litmus.  Its 
solution  in  dilute  H2SO4  shows  blue  fluorescence. 
It  is  dextrorotatory.  Chlorine-water  and  NH3 
give  a  green  colour.  Chromic  mixture  forms 
quinic  acid. 

Salts. — B'HCl :  soluble  prismatic  tables. — 
B'HBr :  plates,  si.  sol.  cold  water.— B'H.,PtCl,  2aq. 
B'2H,S04l2aq.-B'HI.— B'HjLSaq:  large  orange 
soluble  crystals.  —  Tartrate  B'jCjHgOg  2aq  : 
glistening  soluble  prisms.  —  Acid  tartrate 
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B'C|H,iO„  3aq :  thin  white  needles,  si.  sol.  cold 
water. — Benzoate  B'C,H,;0,_,:  colourless  tables. 
■ — Salicylate  B'C;H,.0.| :  six-sided  tables. 

Hydrocinchonidine.  identical  with  Cinchami- 
DiNE  {v.  Cinchona  bases). 

Homocinchonidine  C,„H:„.,N.,0.  [20G°].  S. 
(alcohol)  4-'.l  at  13°;  S.  (ether)  -46  at  15°. 
[a]D=  —107°  in  a  2  p.c.  alcoholic  solution  at  5°. 
Occui'S  in  very  small  quantity  in  many  cinchona 
barks,  especially  that  of  C.  rosulcnta  (Hesse,  B. 
11,  40,  1891;  A.  205,  208;  207,  310;  cf.  Skraup, 
A.  199,  305).  Obtained  by  recrystallisation  of 
crude  cinohonidine  sulphate.  Prisms  or  plates. 
Lnjvorotatory.  Its  alcoholic  solution  is  alkaline 
to  litmus.  Its  solution  in  H^.SO,  does  not 
fluoresce.  It  gives  no  green  colour  with  CI  and 
NH.,.  Cone.  HCl  at  150°  gives  apocinchonidine 
and  apocinchonidine  chlorohydride.  KMnO,, 
forms  formic  acid  and  cinchotenidine. 

Salts.— B'HClaq.—B'HC12aq.  -139°. 
— B'H.,PtCl,  aq.— B'.,H„PtCl„2aq.— B'HNO.aq.— 
B'H,S,0.,  2aq.  S.  -5'  at  13°.— B',H,SO,,  Oaq.  S. 
1'45  at  22°.  [a]n=  —138°  in  an  8  p.c.  aqueous 
solution.— B'HSCy.  —  Tartrate  B'C,H.0,2aq. 
S.  -075  at  10°.— Quinate  B'C,H,.,0,.— Phenyl 
sulphate  B',HSO  ,Ph  5aq. 

Acetyl  derivative  C,5H._,|AcN„0.  [ajo 
=  —34°  in  a  2  p.c.  alcoholic  solution  at  15°. — 
BTI,PtCl„  2aq.— B'(HAuCl,)„  aq. 

Cinchotenidine  C„H,„N,b3.  [250°  cor.].  S. 
(alcohol)  '13  at  78°.  Formed  by  oxidation  of 
homocinchonidine  or  cinohonidine  (Skraup  a. 
Vortmann,  A.  197,  235  ;  Hesse,  B.  14,  1892). 
Needles  or  prisms  (containing  3aq).  Its  solution 
in  dilute  H.SO^  does  not  fluoresce.  Its  solution 
in  HClAq  is  Ifcvorotatory.  [o]„=— 201°. — 
B',,H  ,PtCl,;.— B',,H,,S0|2iaq;  v.  e.  sol.  water. 

Diconquinine  C|„H|,,N,0.|.  An  amorphous 
alkaloid  occurring  in  most  cincliona  barks 
(Hesse,  B.  10,  2155).  Is  the  chief  constituent 
of  commercial  '  quinoidine.'  Dextrorotatoi'y. 
Gives  a  green  colour  with  CI  and  NH.,.  The  \ 
solution  in  dilute  H.>SO.,  is  fluorescent.  Its 
salts  are  amorphous. 

Paricine  C„-H,„N.,0.  [130°].  Found  by 
Winkler  (B.  J.  27,  338)  in  a  false  cinchona  bark. 
Occurs  in  the  bark  of  G.  lutea,  and  C.  siicciriibm 
of  Darjeeling  (Hesse,  A.  100,  203;  Ph.  [3]  9,  839). 
The  aqueous  solution  of  the  mixed  sulphates  of 
quinine,  cinchonine,  paricine,  &c.  is  treated 
with  cone.  HNO.,  which  throws  down  jjaricine 
nitrate.  Paricine  may  also  be  ppd.  from  the 
mixed  sulphates  by  adding  Na.^CO^  to  feeble 
alkaline  reaction.  Yellow  powder.  V.  e.  sol. 
alcohol  and  ether.  The  alcoholic  solution  is 
alkaline  to  litmus  and  is  inactive.  — ■ 
B'.,H.,PtCl,.  4aq. 

Javanine.  Occurs  in  the  bark  of  C.  Calisaya 
javanica  (Hesse,  B.  10,  2102).  Plates  (from 
water).  Its  solution  in  dilute  H^.SO,  is  intensely 
yellow. 

CINCHONIC  ACID  v.  Qdinolinr-(P;/.  1)-car- 

liOXYI.IC  Al'ln. 

CINCHONIDINE  C,„H,,N,,0.  [200°]  (H.) ; 
[210°  cor.]  (S.  a.  V.).  S.  -00  at  10°.  S.  (ether) 
•53  at  15°;  S.  (97  p.c.  alcohol)  0-1  at  13°. 
[a]|,=  —70°  in  a  4  p.c.  solution  in  alcohol- 
chloroform.  Discovered  by  Winkler  (Bcpert. 
Pharm.  [2]  48,  384  ;  49,  1)  and  occurs  in  most 
cinchona  barks  (Leers,  A.  82,  147  ;  Pasteur, 
C.  R.  37,  110;  C.  J.  0,  275  ;  Bussy  a.  Guibourt, 


J.  Ph.  [.3]  22,  401 ;  Hesse,  A.  13.5,  333 ;  166, 
240  ;  170,  203  ;  181,  50  ;  182,  160  ;  205,  190  ; 
207,  310  ;  Skraup  a.  Vortmann,  A.  197,  22(;). 
Separated  from  quinine  and  other  bases  by  re- 
peated extraction  with  ether.  It  is  then  con- 
verted into  the  hydrochloride  and  i)pd.  by  hydro- 
sodie  tartrate.  The  base,  liberated  from  the 
tartrate,  is  then  crystallised  from  alcohol. 

Properties.  —  Gives  no  green  colour  with 
chlorine  water  and  ammonia.  Its  solution  in 
dilute  H^.SO,,  does  not  fluoresce. 

Reactions. — 1.  HNO^,  gives  the  same  products 
as  with  cinchonine.  CrO,  does  the  same. — 2. 
H.^SO,,  at  130°  or  glycerin  at  200°  converts  it 
into  cinchonicine. — 3.  Heating  with  HCl  gives 
aijocinchonidine,  (;3)-cinchonidine,  and  apocin- 
chonidine chloro-hydride. — 4.  Oxidised  by  KMnO , 
to  pjridine  tri-carboxylic  acid.  [257°]  (Kamsay 
a.  Bobbie,  C.  J.  35,  189).— 5.  PCI,  converts  it 
into  cinchonidine-cliloride  C|,|H.|N.^C1,  which  by 
boiling  with  alcoholic  KOH  gives  cinchene 
C,,,H.,oN.,,  and  this  by  heating  with  HCl  at  220° 
is  converted  into  apocinchene  CjaHuNO  (Corn- 
stock  a.  Konigs,  B.  17,  1980). 

Salts. — B'HClaq:  monoclinic  crystals.  S. 
3-3  at  10°.  S.  (ether)  -3  at  10°.  Lrevorotatory. 
[a],,  varies  from  —24°  (in  chloroform)  to  —152° 
(in  dilute  HClAq).— B'HC12aq :  'prisms.  - 
B'H.,Cl..aq.— B'H  .HgCl, :  scales.— B'H,,PtCl,,  aq. 
B'H.PtCl,  2aq.  —  B'H.AuCL.  —  B'H.L.aq.'  — 
B'HNOj  aq.  S.  1-4  at  10°.— B'„H..SO,,  Oaq.  S.  1 
at  12°;  1-5  at  22°:  prisms.  [(i]n=-lll°  (in 
water). — B'H^S0,5aq:  striated  prisms,  v.  sol. 
water  and  alcohol.  —  B'(H._,S0,|)2  2aq  :  short 
prisms,  si.  sol.  cold  water. — B'H.,S.,0.,  2aq.  S. 
•45  at  10°.— B',.,(H.,S0J,Hsl3.,  8aq  :' golden  plates 
(Hcrapath,  C.  J.  9,  130  ;  Jorgensen,  J.  pr.  [2  i  14, 
371).— B',(H,SO,,).,H3l,4aq.-B',(H,SO|).H,I„0aq. 
B'.,H,SO,,HI-,aq.  —  B',.,(H.,SeO,)„HJ,,  8aq.  — 
B'.,H,SeO,HI,aq.  —  B'3(H.,PO,).a2aq.— 
B'.,(H,,PO,),,T[I,,.—B'.,(H,AsO,).,.— B'HSCy.  S.  -5 
at  20°.  Acetate  B'HOAc  aq.  —  Benzoate 
B'C-H,  0.,.  S.  -3  at  10°.— O  x a  1  a  t  e  B'.,H  ,C.,0 ,  Oaq. 
S.  -4  at  10°.  [a]i,=  -99°.  —  B'.,H.,C.,6,H.,I,.  — 
Succinate  B'.,CjH^0.,  2aq.  &\  -17  at  10°. 
Tartrate  B'.jC.|H,.0„ 2aq  :  crystalline  pp.;  in- 
sol.  aqueous  sodio-potassium  tartrate.  S.  '04 
at  10°  (tartrate  of  cinchonine  is  far  more 
soluble).  —  B'.,C,H,0,Hl3.  —  Acid  tartrate 
B'(C,H,A)..3aq.  — Salicylate  B'C,HA-  S. 
•13  at  18°. 

Comhinations  with  Phenol.  —  B'.,H0Ph. 
Prisms.  Formed  by  mixing  alcoholic  solutions 
of  phenol  and  cinohonidine. — B^(HOPh)., :  un- 
stable crystals.  —  B'HClHOPh  a(j :  crystalline 
grains,  formed  by  adding  phenol  to  an  aqueous 
solution  of  cinohonidine  hydrochloride. — 
B'.jSO.|HOPh  5aq.  Formed  by  mixing  hot  aque- 
ous solutions  of  phenol  and  cinohonidine  sul- 
phate.   Prisms.    S.  -235  at  15°. 

Acetyl  derivative  C,„H.,,AcN20.  [42°]. 
[o]d=  —38°  in  a  2  p.c.  alcoholic  solution  at  15°; 
=  —81°  in  a  solution  in  dilute  HCl.  Brittle 
mass.— B'H.JHCl,;  2aq.— B'(HAuCl.|).,  aq. 

Methyl-cinchonidine  C,5H.,,MeN,,0.  [76°]. 
From  the  iodide  by  treatment  with  aqueous 
KOH  (Stahlschmidt;  A.  90,  218  ;  Claus  a.  Bock, 
B.  13,  2191;  Hesse,  B.  14,  45).  Needles  or 
tables  (containing  aq).  Its  salts  are  mostly 
deliquescent.  Iodide  C|„H,,MeN,,OHI.  [248°]. 
From  cinchonidine  and  Mel.  Slender  needles. — 
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Chloride  BUCl.  [158°].  Slender  needles 
(containing  aq). — B  HaPtCl^Saq. 

Methylo -iodide  C^fi^^M.(iS„OMel  2aq  : 
crystals. 

Methylo-di-iodide  C,9H.,|MeN20.HI.MeI: 
large  prisms. 

Ethyl  -  cinchonidine  C„H,sN„0.  [90°]. 
Colourless  needles.  V.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether, 
insol.  water.  Prepared  by  the  action  of  aqueous 
XOH  on  the  iodide  (Glaus  a.  Dannenbaum,  B. 

13,  2189). 

Salts. — B'HClSaq:  cubes;  v.  sol.  water 
and  alcohol  (Howard,  C.  J.  26,  1181 ;  Glaus,  B. 

14,  1922).  Laevorotatory.— B'HBr  aq.— B'HI. 
[261°].  From  cinchonidine  and  EtI.  Needles. 
B'HIa.— B'HCy.  [140°].  Slender  needles,  v. 
sol.  water  (Glaus  a.  Merck,  B.  16,  2745).— 
B"H„Cl2PtCl,  aq :  crystalline  pp. 

Meihylo-iodide  BMel.  Colourless  needles. 
Decomposes  at  257°. 

Ethylo  -iodide  BEtl.  Eesembles  the 
methylo-iodide ;  on  treatment  with  KOBE  it 
gives  a  di-ethyl-cinchonidine. 

FAhylo-di -iodide  C, gHjiEtNjOHEtlj aq. 
[255°].    Golden  crystals. 

Isoamyl  -  cinchonidine  C,„H2|(C5H,,)N,,0. 
Eesin.— B'H„PtGls  xaq  (Glaus  a.'Weller,  B.  i4, 
1922). 

Bi-bromo-cinchonidine  C,j,H,„Br2N,0.  Erom 
cinchonidine  in  CSo  and  Br  (Skalweit,  A.  172, 
103). — B'HjBr,:  needles,  v.  sol.  alcohol. 

Di-oxy-cinchonidine  C|gH,,„(0H)2N,0.  From 
the  preceding  by  long  boiling  with  alcoholic 
KOH  (S.).  Ramified  crystals.— B'.,H.>S042aq : 
plates.— B'HjSOj.—B'HjPtCI,.. 

Apocinchonidine  G,<,H,,2N.,0.  [225°].  [«]„ 
=  — 129°  in  a  I  p.c.  alcoholic  solution  at  15°. 
Formed  by  heating  cinchonidine  with  HGl  (6  pts. 
of  S.G.  1-105)  at  150°  (Hesse,  A.  205,  327). 
Small  plates  (from  alcohol).  Lasvorotatory.  Its 
acid  solutions  do  not  fluoresce. — B'HoPtGl52aq. 

Acetyl  derivative  C,,H,,AcN20.  [a]n 
=  —62°  in  a  2  p.c.  alcoholic  solution  at  15°. — 
B'HjPtGle2aq.— B'(HAuCl  J,  aq. 

Apocinchonidine  chlorohydride  CigHjjClNjO. 
[200°].  [a]D  =  - 142°  in  a  2  p.c.  solution  of  dilute 
HCl  (containing  3HC1).  From  apocinchonidine 
and  fuming  HCl  at  150°  (Zorn,  J.  pr.  [2]  8,  283  ; 
Hesse,  A.  205,  346).  Plates  (from  alcohol). 
Lffivorotatory.— B'H.,C1.,.— B'H.,Pt01,,2aq. 

Acetyl  derivative  C,„H,,AcClN,0.  [150°]. 
Prisms  (from  ether).  Laevorotatory.— 
B'H,.PtCl/2aq. 

(■^) -Cinchonidine  CigH.jN^O.  [207°].  [a]D 
=  —181°  in  a  1^  i^.c.  solution  in  dilute  HCl  at 
15°.  Formed,  together  with  apocinchonidine, 
by  heating  cinchonidine  with  HCl  (S.G.  1'105) 
at  140°.  Separated  from  apocinchonidine 
through  the  insolubility  of  its  tartrate  (Hesse,  A. 
205,327).  Short  prisms  or  plates.  Lffivorotatory. 
The  neutial  tartrate  is  v.  si.  sol.  water.  By 
heating  with  HCl  for  a  long  time  it  changes  to 
apocinchonidine.— B'HjPtCi^aq. 

Iso-cinchonidine  C.gHjjNjO.  [235°].  Formed 
by  dissolving  cinchonidine  in  cone.  HjSOj 
(Hesse,  A.  243,  149).  Colourless  plates.  V.  si. 
sol.  ether,  v.  sol.  alcohol  .and  chloroform. 

CINCHONINE  C,j,H„,N,0.  [236°]  (when 
slowly  heated);  [248°-252°]  (when  quickly 
heated)  (Hesse);  [260°]  (Skraup).  [0]^  =  226°  in 
a  1  p.c.  alcoholic  solution ;  =  255°  in  dilute 


H3SO4 ;  =  268°  in  a  10  p.c.  solution  containing 
1  mol.  H^SOj  at  15°  (Hesse ;  cf.  Oudemans,  Ar. 
Nierl.  10,  193).  S.  -262  at  10° ;  S.  (alcohol  of 
S.G.  -852)  -71  at  10° ;  S.  (ether)  -27  at  10° ;  S. 
(CHCI3)  -28.  Occurs,  together  with  quinine,  in 
most  of  the  true  cinchona  barks  (Fourcroy,  Ann. 
CJiim.  8,  113;  9,  7 ;  Vauquelin,  Ann.  Chim.  59, 
30, 148 ;  Gomez,  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal, 
1811,  420  ;  Pfaff,  Schw.  J.  10,  365  ;  Pelletier  a. 
Caventou,  A.  Oh.  15,  291,  337;  Pelletier  a. 
Dumas,  A.  Ch.  24, 169  ;  Gerhardt,  Revue  scient. 
10,  886  ;  Traitd,  4,  105 ;  Laurent,  A.  Ch.  [3]  19, 
363  ;  Regnault,  A.  Ch.  68,  113 ;  A.  26,  15 ; 
Liebig,  A.  26, 49  ;  Hlasiwetz,  A.  77,  49  ;  Weidel, 
A.  173,  76  ;  Hesse,  A.  122,  226  ;  135,  326  ;  166, 
217  ;  205,  211 ;  Skraup,  A.  197,  353  ;  Oudemans, 
A.  182,  44). 

Preparation. — The  bark  is  extracted  with 
dilute  acid.  The  alkaloids  are  ppd.  by  lime, 
Na,C03,  or  NaOH,  and  crystallised  from  alcohol 
(85  p.c).  Cinchonine  crystallises  out  before 
quinine,  unless  the  quantity  of  the  latter  present 
be  relatively  large,  in  which  case  a  portion  of 
the  quinine  is  first  removed  by  crystallisation  of 
the  sulphates.  Quinine  may  be  separated  from 
cinchonine  by  ether,  which  dissolves  quinine 
most  readily. 

Properties. — Prisms  (from  alcohol).  When 
ppd.  by  ammonia  from  aqueous  solutions  of  its 
salts  it  is  amorphous,  but  rapidly  becomes  crys- 
talline. Tastes  bitter.  Its  solutions  are  alka- 
line to  litmus  and  dextro-rotatory.  Its  solution 
in  dilute  H.SOj  does  not  fluoresce.  It  does  not 
give  a  green  colour  with  chlorine-water  and 
ammonia.  It  gives  a  yellow  pp.  with  chloride 
of  iodine. 

Reactions. — 1.  Oxidised  by  KMnO^  to  pyri- 
dine tri-carboxylic  acid  (Dobbie  a.  Eamsay,  C.  J. 
35,  189).  10  g.  cinchonine  dissolved  in  4-5  g. 
H,SO.„  diluted  with  water  to  100  c.c,  and  treated 
gradually  with  285  c.c.  of  a  5  p.c.  solution  of 
KMn04  gives  cinchotine,  cinchotenine,  and 
quinoline  carboxylic  acid  (Skraup,  A.  201,  294). 
In  the  syrupy  oxidation  products  of  cinchonine 
are  a  monobasic  acid  C^HigNOj,  abaseOj|H,,NO._,, 
yielding  an  ethyl-pyridine  identical  with  that  of 
Wysclmegradsky,  C,,H,NO,  identical  \vith  Schmi- 
deberg  a.  Kretschy's  base  kynurine,  and  an  amor- 
phous product  C|.,H,3N0,  (Skraup,  M.  7,  517, 
518).  Alkaline  KMnOj  gives  oS  41  p.c.  of  the 
nitrogen  as  NH3  (Hoogewerff  a.  Van  Dorp,  A. 
204,  90).— 2.  and  PbO,  give  a  red  sub- 

stance, cinohonetin  (Marchand,  J.  Chim.  Med. 
10,  362).- 3.  Boiling  HNO^,  (S.G.  1-4)  forms 
quinoline  carboxylic  (cinclionic)  acid,  quinolic 
acid  CaHjN.jO^,  pyridine  diearboxylic  (cincho- 
meronic)  acid,  pyridine  tri-carboxylic  acid  and 
a  base  C„.H,gN20,  (Weidel,  A.  173,76). —4.  CrO, 
gives  quinoline  carboxylic  acid  and  some  formic 
acid,  which  perhaps  indicates  a  methoxyl  group 
(Skraup,  A.  201,  294).— 5.  PCI5  converts  it  into 
cinchonine-chloride  CiaH.iNoCl  [52°],  which  by 
boiling  with  alcoholic  KOH  gives  cinchene 
CigHopN,,  and  this  by  heating  with  HGl  at  220°^ 
230°  is  converted  into  apocinchene  C,s|H,;NO  by 
splitting  off  MeCl  and  NH,  and  taking  up  H„0 
(Comstock  a.  Konigs,  B.  17,  1984).— 6.  Treat- 
ment with  CuO  and  KOH  gives  quinoline  and 
a  resin  whence  oxidation  produces  pyridine  di- 
earboxylic acid  (Wysclmegradsky,  B.  13,  2318). 
7.  Distillation  with  solid  ^oiasfc  yields  methyl- 
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amine,  (a)  and  (/3)  di-methyl-pyridine,  (a)  and 
(i8)  tri-methyl-pyridine,  quinoline,  andquinoline 
tctrahydride  (Occhsner  de  Coninck,  A.  Gh.  [5] 
27,  453  ;  C.  R.  91,  87).— 8.  Aqueous  KOH  gives 
quinoline  and  a  solid  body  (Butlerow,  J.  11.  10, 
2-14) ;  in  presence  of  superheated  steam  KOH 
forms  also  metliyl-quinoline  (Krakau,  Bl.  [2]  45, 
218).— 9.  H,,SO,  and  a  little  water  at  130°  forms 
the  isomeric  cinchonicine  ;  this  body  is  also 
formed  by  fusing  the  acid  sulphate  of  cinchonine. 
According  to  JungHeisch  a.  U'^ar  (C.  It.  105, 
1255)  pure  sulphate  of  cinchonine  dissolved  in 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  water  and  pure  H.-SO, 
yields  a  colourless  liquid,  which  wlien  heated  for 
some  time  to  120''  and  then  rendered  alkaline 
yields  a  pp.  of  six  bases :  cinchonibine 
(a„=  +175'8°  in  a  J  p.c.  alcoholic  solution),  cin- 
chonifine(a„=  +  19.5°),  cinchonigine  (o„  =  —60"), 
cinchoniline  (an=+53°),  all  having  the  for- 
mula C,|^H,..,N.,0,.,  and  the  two  oxvcinclionines 
(a„=  +  i82-56°aridai,=  ^-  187-14°)  of  the  formula 
C.,sHj.^N._.0,|.  Fuming  H.SO,,  forms  cinchonine 
sulphonic  acid. — 10.  HCl  at  150°  forms  succes- 
sively apocinchonine,  diapocinchonine,  and 
finally  apocinchonine  chlorohydride. — 11.  The 
product  of  the  action  of  sodium  etliylate  on 
cinchonine,  after  distilling  with  steam,  yields 
C.j„H.;ijN._,,  a  heavy  reddish  yellow  viscous  oil 
smelling  like  quinoline.  The  constitution  of  this 
base  is  probably  C,,H,,N,(C,H,)  (Michael,  .4));..  7, 
182).— 12.  Cone.  HBrAq  forms  apocinclionine 
bromohydride  C,3H,..,BrN.,0  and  the  hydrobro- 
mide  of  that  body  C,„H.,",BrN,OH..Br.,  (Skraup, 
A.  201,  324). 

Salts.— B'HC12aq.  S.  4-2  at  10°  ;  S.  (alco- 
hol) 77  at  1(1°;  S.  (ether)  -35.    [a]„  =  lf33°  in  a 

1  p.c.  aqueous  solution  ;  =  212°  in  presence  of 

2  mol.  HCU  (Hesse;  cf.  Schwabe,  J.  Ph.  [3]  38, 
3s;i).-B'H..Cl..— B'HCl.  B'H.R,  J-aq  (Elder- 
horst,  A.  74,  80).- B'H  ,HgCl,  :"  formed  by  mix- 
ing alcoholic  solutions  of  cinchonine  hydrochlor- 
ide and  of  HgCl,  (Hinterbcrger,  A.  77,  201). 
Needles.  —  B'H.,ZnCI  ,  aq.  —  B'„H,ZnCls  3aq.  — 
B'  .H  ZnCls  aq.— B'H.SnClj.— B'H  ,PtCl, :  amor- 
phous pp.  —  B'H..PtCl,  aq.  —  B'H.PtCl,  2aq.  — 
B'H.AuCl,.— B'HClOj :'  bulky  crystalline  tufts 
(SeruUas,  A.  Ch.  [2J  45,  278).— B'(HC10,)..  aq 
(Bodecker,  A.  71,  59;  Dauber,  A.  71,  00).— 
B'H.,Br.,.— B'HI  aq.— B'H,.I„  aq.— B'HI,  (Bauer, 
Ar.  Ph.  [3]  5,  289  ;  cf.  Pelletier,  A.  Ch.  [2]  63, 
181).— B'HI.,  aq  [92^];  trimetric  brown  tables 
(from  alcohol)  (Jorgensen,  /.  [2]  3,  145  ;  15, 
H2).— B'HCIH.I,  [97°].— B'H„HgI,(Caillot,  B.  J. 
10,  193).  —  B',(H,S0,),H,I„,2aq.  [140°-145°J 
(.Jiirgensen,  J.  pr.  [2]  14,  356;  cf.  Herapath, 
C.  /.  9,  151).— B',(H,,SO,)„H,I,,.— B'.,H,S0,H.,1,. 
B'.,H.SeO,H..I,.  —  B'(H.,a,0,).H,I,,.  — 'BHlb,. 
Explodes  at  120°.— B'H,FeCy„  2aq  :  formed  by 
mixing  alcoholic  solutions  of  cinchonine  and 
H|PeCy„;  lemon-yellow  pp.;  v.  si.  sol.  alcohol 
(Dollfus,  A.  65,  224).— B'HjFeCy,.  2aq :  orange 
pp.,  formed  by  adding  aqueous  K-iFeCy,,  to 
ac] neons  cinchonine  hydrochloride — B'HSCy. — 
B'llNOiaq:  prisms,  v.  sol.  water.  [a]j,  =  172° 
Bouchardat). — B'jH.SOj  2aq.  Hard  prisms.  S. 
1'5  at  13°.  [ci]u  =  169°  in  a  1  p.c.  aqueous  solu- 
tion ;  =  193-  in  a  1  p.c.  alcoholic  solution  (Hesse). 
[a]„-=-[a]c  =  l-268  (Grimbert,  J.  Ph.  [5]  16,  295). 
B'H  SOjSaq  :  trimetric  octahedra  (Baup,  .4.  Ch. 
[2]  27,  323).— B'H.SO,  4aq.— B',.H.,S,.0,  2aq.— 
B'.,H.S„03  aq.  —  B'^H^CrjO,.  —  B'^HjPO^  12aq.— 


B'.,H3AsO.,  r2aq.— Oxalate  B'H.CO,  2aq.  S.  1 
at  10°.  —  Succinate  B'C,H„0,l.\aq. — 
B'C,H,0.,  aq.  — Tartrate  B'„C,H,0,  2aq'  8.3 
at  16°.  — Acid  tartrate  B'C,H,0„  4aq.  S.  1 
at  16°  (Pasteur,  J.  1853,  419).  —  La' vo tar- 
trate B'C|H,,0,,  aq.  S.  (alcohol)  -3  at  19°; 
V.  si.  sol.  water. — Citrate  B'.|C,-H„0,  4aq.  S. 
2-1  at  12°.  Acid  citrate  B'!,C,H,0,  4aq.  S. 
1-8  at  15°.— Urate  B'C,H,N,,03  4aq.-Picrate 
B'„(C,H,,(N0.,),(0H)),.— Benzoate  B'HOBz.  S. 
•6  at  15°. 

Acetyl  derivative  Ci^HjiAcNoO.  [«]„ 
=  114°  in  a  2  p.c.  alcoholic  solution.  Am  )r- 
phous  ;  v.  sol.  alcoholand  ether.— B'H„PtCl^  aq. 
B'(HAuCl,)2  aq. 

Benzoyl  derivative  C,,,Ho,BzN^O. 
Amorphous  (Schiitzenberger,  A.  108,  351). — 
B'H  ,PtCl„  a-aq. 

Methyl-cinchonine     C„H2,MeN,0.  [74°]. 
From  cinchonine  by  successive  treatment  with 
MeBr  and  aqueous  KOH  (Glaus,  B.  13,  2286  ; 
cf.  Stahlschmidt,  A.  90,  218).    Tables  (from 
ether).  B'HBr  aq.  CinclioninemctJiylo-bwiuidc. 
[248°].  From  cinchonine  and  MeBr.    Said  not 
j  to  be  identical  with  the  compound  of  methyl- 
I  cinchonine  with   HBr.— B'HI    [254°].— B'HIj 
,  [162°].— B'H.PtCl,;  aq.—B'HMeBr,  [235°].  From 
j  cinchonine  (1  mol.)  and  MeBr  (2  mols.)  at  150°. 
I  B'Mel.  [201°] ;  needles.— B'Me.,I,>.  [235°]. 
j       Ethyl-cinchonine  C.^H.^NjO."  [50°].  Crystal- 
I  line  solid.    Prepared  by  the  action  of  alcoholic 
;  KOH   on   cinchonine-ethylo-iodide    (Claus  a. 
Kemperdick,  B.  13,  2286 ;  cf.  Howard,  C.  J.  26, 
1183). 

Salts.— B'HI.  [260°J.  Cinchonine  ethylo- 
iodide.  White  needles.  From  cinchonine  and 
EtI.— B'HCl  aq.— B'HBr.— B'HI,  [142  =]  (.JOrgen- 
sen,  J".|7)-.  [2]  3,  152).— B'H.CLPtCl,  2aq :  yellow 
pp.  The  gold  double  chloride  forms  small 
yellow  plates. 

Ethylo-iodide  B'Etl.  [242°].  From 
ethyl-cinchonine  and  EtI.  Fine  white  needles. 
With  KOH  it  gives  di-ethyl-cinchonine.  B'HKtI„. 
Cinchonine  di-cthylo-iodide:  B'Et  J,^.  aq.  [264°]. 
Yellow  prisms  sol.  water. 

Benzyl-cinchonine  C,_,,Ho,N.,0.  [117°].  Colour- 
less neeiUes.  Prepared  by  the  action  of  KOH  on 
cinchonine-benzylo-chloride  (Claus  a.  Treupel, 
B.  13,  2294).— B'HCl.  Cinchonine  benzylo-chlor- 
ide.  [248°].  From  cinchonine  and  C.H.Cl  in 
alcohol.  Needles,  sol.  hot  water  and  alcohol. 
AgoO  converts  it  into  C,„H.,(C;H;)N„0  aq  said 
not  to  be  identical  with  the  isomeride  got  by  the 
action  of  KOH  (Claus). -Carbonate  [115°].— 
B'H.,Cl.,PtClj  2aq  :  yellow  crystalline  pp. 

Be'mi/lo-chloride  B'C,H,C1 :  [255°]  ;  co- 
lourless needles, 
j  Di-chloro-cinchoniue  C|,,Ho„CloN.p.  The  hy- 
drochloride is  ppd.  by  passing  chlorine  into  a 
cone,  solution  of  cinchonine  hydrochloride 
(Laurent,  A.  Ch.  [3]  24,  302).  Crvstalline.— 
B'H.CL..  S.  (alcohol)  2.  —  B'H  ,PtCl,  aq.  — 
B'H,Br,,. 

Bromo-cinchonine  C,3Ho,BrN.jO.  F'ormed  by 
adding  Br  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  cinchonine 
(Laurent,  A.  Ch.  [3]  24,  302  ;  A.  Kopp,  Ar.  I-'h. 
[3]  9,  34).  Boiling  alcoholic  KOH  gives  '  oxy- 
cinchonine  '  [205°].— B'H,C1„. 

j  Di-bromo-cinchonine  CijH.oBroN.^O.  Formed 
by  bromination  of  cinchonine   (Comstock  a. 

[  Konigs,  B.  17,  1995 ;  cf.  Laurent,  Coinjit.  chim. 
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1849,  311).  Colourless  crystals  containing  aq. 
SI.  sol.  alcohol,  insol.  water.  Alcoholic  KOH  is 
said  by  H.  Strecker  (A.  123,  380)  to  convert  it 
into  an  oxycinchonine  which  crystallises  from 
alcohol  in  plates. 

Cinchonine  -  (a)  -  di  -  bromide  CigHjsNjBrjO. 
Formed  by  the  action  of  bromine  upon  cin- 
chonine dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  chloroform 
and  spirit.  Crystallises  with  aq.  Boiled  with 
alcoholic  KOH  it  is  converted  into  dehydro- 
cinchonine  C,„H.,„N„0.  —  C,„H„.,N,Br20,H..Br., 
(Conistock  a.  Konigs,"-B.  19,  2854    20,  2610). 

Cinchonine  -  (/3)  -  di  -  bromide  C,gH,2N.Br,0. 
Formed  at  the  same  time  as  the  preceding,  from 
which  it  differs  in  crystallising  in  an  anhydrous 
condition. 

Cinchonine  -  di  -  bromide  -  sulphuric  acid. 

Formed  by  several  hours'  standing  at  the  ordi- 
nary temperature  of  a  solution  of  cinohonine-di- 
bromide  in  7-8  parts  of  cone.  H.^S04.  Crystal- 
line solid.  SI.  sol.  cold  water,  v.  sol.  aqueous 
alkalis,  an  excess  of  which  precipitates  the 
alkaline  salts  of  the  acid.  By  heating  with 
dilute  HBr  at  c.  130°  it  is  split  up  again  into 
cinchonine-di-bromide  and  H.,S04  (Comstock 
a.  Konigs,  B.  19,  28.55). 

Cinchonine-chloro-hydride  CpjHjjClNjO.  Hy- 
drochlorcinchonine.  [213°].  L'ormed  by  allow- 
ing a  solution  of  cinchonine  in  fuming  HCl 
(saturated  at  — 17^)  to  stand  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  for  several  weeks.  Colourless  crys- 
tals (from  alcohol).  By  boiling  with  alcoholic 
KOH  it  yields  isocinchonine  and  a  little  cin- 
chonine. The  Jiydrochloride  C,,,H_,3CIN.O,  HjCl, 
crystallises  in  prisms  (Comstock  a.  Konigs,  B. 
20,  2619). 

Cinchonine-bromo-hydride  C|5H;.,BrN.,0.  Hy- 
drobromcincJioiiinc.  'Broincinchonide  '  of  Skraup. 
Formed  by  the  action  of  fuming  HBr  (saturated 
at  — 17°)  ui3on  cinchonine  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature or  at  100^.  Boiled  with  alcoholic  KOH 
it  gives  a  mixture  of  cinchonine  and  isocin- 
chonine. —  C,^H.,.,BrN.,0,H.,Br..  (Comstock  a. 
Konigs,  B.  20,  2520). 

Cinchonine  -  chloride  C,„H.,,N„C1.  [72°]. 
Formed  by  heating  the  hydrochloride  of  cincho- 
nine with  POCI3  and  PCI,.  Trimetric  prisms. 
By  boiling  with  alcoholic  KOH  it  yields  cinohene 
C„,H„„N.,  (Comstock  a.  Konigs,  B.  14,  1854 ;  17, 
1984). 

Dehydro  -  cinchonine  C,„H„„N,.0.  [203°]. 
Formed  by  heating  cinchonine-di-bromide  with 
alcoholic  KOH.  Colourless  needles.  Sublimable. 
V.  sol.  alcohol,  acetone,  and  chloroform,  m.  sol. 
ether  and  hot  benzene,  v.  si.  sol.  ligroin  and 
water.  —  B'HBr  :  colourless  prisms.  —  "  B'HCl : 
very  soluble  long  silky  needles  (Comstock  a. 
Konigs,  B.  19,  2856). 

Dehydro-cinchonine-bromo-hydride 
Cn.HviBrN^O.  Hydrobromdehydrocinclioninc. 
Broino-cinchoninc.  [c.  236°].  Crystalline. 
Formed  by  allowing  a  solution  of  dehydro- 
cinchonine  in  very  cone.  HBr  to  stand  for  8  days 
at  the  ordinary  temperature  (Comstock  a.  Konigs, 
B.  20,  2524). 

' Dehydrocinchonine  -  chloride'  CiyHigN^Cl. 
[149°].  Formed  by  the  action  of  PCl^  upon  de- 
hydrocinchonine. Colourless  crystals.  V.  sol. 
alcohol,  ether,  acetone,  chloroform,  and  benzene, 
nearly  insol.  ligroin.    By  boiling  with  alcoholic 


KOH  it  is  converted  into  dehydrocinchenS 
CjgHigNj  (Comstock  a.  Konigs,  B.  19,  2857). 

Di-hydro-di-cinchonine  (C,sH23N„0)2.  [258°]. 
Formed  by  treating  an  acid  solution  of  cinchonine 
with  sodium-amalgam  or  with  zinc  and  H^SO^ 
(Zorn,  J.pr.  [2]  8,  293  ;  Howard,  C.  J.  26,  li79  ; 
Skraup,  B.  11,  312).  Scales  (from  alcohol).— 
B'H.SO^. 

Hydrocinchonine  C,gH,4N„0.  Formed  at  the 
same  time  as  the  above.  Amorpihous.  When 
CI  is  passed  into  an  aqueous  solution  of  its 
chloride  there  is  formed  hexa-chloro-hydro- 
cinchonine  C,5,H,^CLN.,0  and  tetra  -  chloro  - 
dispoline  C,,H,Cl4N.  HNO3  converts  hydrocin- 
chonine into  amorphous  tetra-nitro-hydrooin- 
chonine  C„H.,„(NO.,)jN„0. 

Cinchonibine  C„H.,",N.,0.  [259°].  [a]i,=  176° 
(in  alcohol) ;  =  220°  (in  HClAq).  Insol.  water 
and  ether.  Alkaline  to  litmus,  but  not  to 
phenol-phthalein.  —  B'Mel.  —  B'MeJ„  l^aq.  — 
B'Etl.— B'Et.,1,  (Jungfleisoh  a.  Ldger^  C.  B.  106, 
1410). 

Cinchonigine  C,;,H2,N,0.  [128°].  [a]i,=  -60°. 
The  bases  formed  from  cinchonine  by  heating 
with  sulphuric  acid  can  be  separated  by  ether. 
From  the  ethereal  extract  HCl  pps.  cinchonigine 
hydrochloride  and  the  mother-liquor  on  concen- 
tration, addition  of  soda  and  re-extraction  with 
ether  gives  with  HI  cinchoniline  hydro-iodide. 
The  bases  insoluble  in  ether  are  4  in  number, 
and  are  separated  by  weak  alcohol,  in  which  cin- 
chonibine and  cinohouifine  are  insoluble,  while 
(a)  and  (;S)  oxycinchonine  dissolve  (Jungfleisch 
a.  Leger,  C.  R.  106,  68,  357). 

Properties. — Colourless  prisms,  volatile,  dis- 
tils under  reduced  pressure,  sol.  alcohol  and  di- 
lute HOI.  SI.  sol.  water  ;  v.  sol.  chloroform,  benz- 
ene, and  acetone ;  less  sol.  dry  ether.  Pro- 
bably identical  with  the  base  obtained  by  Caven- 
tou  a.  Girard  (C.  R.  106,  71)  by  heating  cincho- 
nine wtth  oxalic  acid  and  H.SO^. 

Salts.—B'HClaq  ;  [213°].— B'2HC1  aq.— 
B'HBr  aq.  —  B'HI  aq.— B'2HI  aq.  —  B'„C„H.,0, ; 
needles.— B'C,H,Os  3|aq.— B'Mel  [253°] ;  colour- 
less needles. — B'Etl  aq  [232°];  large  prisms  from 
alcohol. — B'EtBr  aq. — B'HoPtClj  aq  (Jungfleisch 
a.  Leger,  C.  R.  106,  357).  " 

Cinchoniline C|,H,,.,N.,0.  [130°].  [o]n  =  +  53-22° 
in  alcohol.  Prepared  as  above.  Khombic  prisms, 
dextrorotatory.  SI.  sol.  water,  v.  sol.  most  sol- 
vents. Its  aqueous  solution  is  turned  blue  by 
litmus  and  red  by  phenol-phthalein.  Eeduced 
in  the  cold  by  KMuOj.  Yields  the  same  products 
as  cinchonine  on  heating. 

Salts.— B'HCl  3aq  [226°] ;  v.  sol.  water  [a]^ 
= -l-.5°.— B'2HClPtCl4aq;  yellow  prisms.— 
B'2HClAuCl.)  ^aq  ;  prisms. — B'HBr  3aq  ;  prisms, 
less  soluble  than  the  chloride. — B'HI  aq  ;  B'2HI ; 
B'HCNS  aq. 

Methyl  and  ethyl  compounds  B'Mel 
[235°] ;  B'Etl ;  B'EtBr  are  all  three  v.  sol.  most 
solvents  (.Jungfleisch  a.  Leger,  C.  R.  106,  657). 

Cinchotenine  C,sH,„N,0,,.  [198°].  [a]o  =  135° 
in  a  2  p.c.  alcoholic  solution.  The  chief  product 
of  the  action  of  KMnO^  on  cinchonine  dissolved 
in  dilute  H^SO^  (Skraup,  B.  11,  311 ;  A.  197, 
376).  Needles  or  plates  (containing  3aq).  Dex- 
trorotatory. Not  attacked  by  cold  KMnO^.— 
B'H„PtCle ;  prisms.— B'(HAuCl,)., ;  needles. 

Cinchotenicine  Ci^HaiN^Oj.  [153°].  The  sul- 
phate is  formed  by  fusing  cinchotenine  sulphate 
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It  is  feebly  dexti'oi'otatoi'y,  and  forms  an  amor- 
phous platinocliloride. 

Cinchonicine  C,,,H,,,N.,0.  (o)b  =  46-5°  in  a  2 
p.c.  solution  in  chloroform.  Formed  by  heating 
the  acid  sulphate  of  cinchonine  or  cinchonidine 
(Pasteur,  C.  R.  37,  110;  Hesse,  A.  178,  253). 
Formed  also  by  heating  the  tartrate  or  acid  tar- 
trate of  cinchonine,  and  by  heating  cinchonine, 
cinchonidine,  or  cinchonine  sulphate  with  glyce- 
rin (Howard,  C.  J.  25,  102  ;  Hesse,  A.  147,  242  ; 
l()(i,  277).  Slightly  yellowish  viscid  mass,  which 
becomes  a  mobile  liquid  at  50°.  V.  sol.  alcohol 
and  ether.  Its  alcoholic  solution  tastes  bitter  | 
and  is  alkaline  to  litmus.  CI  and  NH,  give  no  : 
green  colour.  Blcaching-powder  gives  a  white 
pp.  in  a  solution  of  its  hydrochloride  (difference 
from  cinchonine  and  cinchonidine).  Dextro- 
rotatory. 

Salts. — B'HI :  prisms,  m.  sol.  cold  water. — 
B'.,H,Cl,(PtCl,),4aq  (?).  —  B'H,PtCl, aq.  -  Oxa- 
late B'.^H.^C.jO,  4aq  :  slender  prisms. — Acid  tar- 
trate B'C|H,,0|,  aq. 

Apocinchonine  C|„H,,,N,0.  [209°].  [o]n  =  160° 
in  a  1  p.c.  alcoholic  solution  at  16°  (Hesse,  A. 
205,  330  ;  Oudenians,  R.  T.  C.  1,  173).  Formed, 
together  with  diapocinchonine,  by  heating  cin- 
chonine with  HGl  {H.G.  1-125)  at  150°.  The  pro- 
duct is  nearly  neutralised  with  ammonia,  alcohol 
is  added,  and  the  solution  heated  to  boiling  ;  ex- 
cess of  NH,,  now  pps.  apocinchonine.  Prisms,  si. 
sol.  ether,  insol.  water. 

Salts. — The  salts  are  dextrorotatory,  for  the 
neutral  salt  [a]„  varies  from  180°  to  215°  ;  for 
the  basic  salts  from  104°  to  17G°.-  B'HC12aq.— 
B'H.i'tCl,  2aq.  —  B'HBr  aq.  —  B'HI  aq.  — 
B'„H..S0,2aq(H.).— B'.,H.,S0,,3aq(0.).— B'HCIO,. 
B'HCIO ,  aq.— B',H,C„0, 2aq. 

Acetyl  dcrivatiiyc  C,3H;,,AcN..O.  [a]„  =  7I° 
in  a  2  ij.c.  alcoholic  solution  at  15°. — 
B'H,PtCl,,2aq. 

Apocinclionine  chlorohydride  C|„H„.|C1N.>0. 
[197°J.  [a]„  =  211°  (Oudenians),  =205°  (Hesse) 
in  a  V  p.c.  alcoholic  solution  at  10°.  Formed  by 
heating  cinchonine  or  apocinchonine  with  satu- 
rated HClAq  at  150°  (Zorn,  J.  pr.  [2]  8,  2.s0 ; 
Hesse,  A.  205,  348).  Needles;  v.  si.  sol.  water  ; 
si.  sol.  ether  and  alcohol.  Dextrorotatory.  In 
the  case  of  the  neutral  salts  [o]„  varies  from  215° 
to  229°  ;  for  the  basic  salts  it  lies  between  192-5° 
and  195°  (().).— B'H  , CI ..-  B'PICl  aq.— B'H  ,Br.,.— 
B'H..PtCl,,2aq.  —  B''.,H..SO,  3aq.  —  B'HNOa.' — 
B'HCIO,.— B'HCIO ,  ,ra(i.— B'H,C,0 ,  ,;-aq. 

Acetyl  dcrivat  i  ve  C|,,H..AcClNoO.  [a]„ 
=  108"  in  a  2  p.c.  alcoholic  solution  at  15°.  Amor- 
phous ;  V.  sol.  alcohol  and  other. 

Apocinclionine  bromohydride  C|aH.^.|BrN.,0. 
From  cinchonine  and  cone.  HBrAq  at  100° 
(Skraup,  A.  201,  324).  Scales  (from  alcohol).— 
B'H,Br., :  crystals. 

Apocincbouicine  C|,,H._„,N.p.  A  resinous  base, 
formed  by  heating  apocinchonine  acid  sulphate 
at  140°.    Inactive ;  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. —  ' 
B'H,rtCl„  2aq. 

Di-apocinchonine  (C|,,H.„,N20).j.  [a]„=20° 
in  a  2  p.c.  alcoholic  solution  at  15°.  Formed 
by  the  prolonged  action  of  HCl  on  apocinchonine. 
Amorphous  powder,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 
Dextrorotatory.— B'HoPtCl,;  4aq  :  amorphous. 

Acetyl  derivative  C:,„H|.Ac„N,,02.  [a]n 
~  20°  in  a  2  p.c.  alcoholic  solution.  Yellow 


amorphous  mass.— B'R.PtCl^  4aq ;  amorphous 
pp.— B'(HAuCl  ,) ,  2aq. 

Iso-cinchonine  C,,,H,,.,N.p.  [127°]. 
Crystalline.  Formed  together  with  cinchonine 
by  boiling  cinchonine-chloro-  or  bromo-hydride 
(C,,,H,,,C1N,,0  or  C,,,H,,BrN,,0)  with  alcoholic 
KOH.  V.  e.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  chloro- 
form, acetic  ether,  and  CS,^,  si.  sol.  ligroin,  nearly 
insol.  water.  It  forms  easily  soluble  salts.  The 
zinc  double  chloride  C,„ri,,,N.,0,  ZnCU,  H,,C1., 
forms  small  needles  (Comstock  a.  Konigs,  B.  20, 
2521).  A  substance  called  isocinchonine  has  also 
been  obtained  by  Hesse  {A.  243,  149)  among  the 
products  of  the  action  of  cone.  H.^SO,,  on  cincho- 
nine. 

CINCHOTENICINE  v.  Cinchonine. 

CINCHOTENIDINE  v.  Cinchonine. 

CINCHOTENINE  c.  Cinchonine. 

CINCHOTINE  0.  Cinchona  bases. 

CINCHOVATINE  v.  Aricine. 

CINENE  C,„H„..  Cyncnc.  (181°-182°).  S.G. 
i£  -854  (Wallach  a.  Brass,  A.  225,  309). 

Formation. — 1.  By  passing  HCl  into  boiling 
oleum  cinnj  (worm-seed  oil)  or  cineol  (c/.  Volckel, 
A.  89,358).— 2.  From  cineol  and BzCl.— 3.  From 
C,„H,„I,_,  (got  from  cineol  and  HI)  and  aniline. — 
4.  Among  the  products  of  the  distillation  of 
caoutchouc  (when  it  is  called  caoutchin). — 5.  By 
heating  isoprene  at  200°. 

Properties. — Oil,  with  pleasant  odour  of  lemon. 

Reactions. — 1.  Bromine  added  to  its  cold  so- 
lution in  alcohol  or  ether  forms  the  tetrabromidc 
C,„H,„Br,,  [125°J.- 2.  Cone.  H.,SO,  converts  it 
into  cymene,  giving  off  SO;.  P-^Sj  behaves 
similarly.    (F.  also  Terpenes.) 

Dihydrochloridc  C,„H,.,CL.  [50°]. 

Diliy  drobromide  C,uli,Jir.,.  [04'^].  White 
silky  plates.  Formed  by  the  action  of  HBr  gas 
upon  worm-seed  oil.  It  is  slowly  decomposed 
on  standing  in  contact  with  alcohol.  On  heat- 
ing or  by  boiling  with  water  or  dilute  alkalis  it 
loses  HBr  giving  cinene.  It  decomposes  on 
keeping  in  the  course  of  several  weeks  (Hell  a. 
Ritter,\B.  17,  2609). 

Dihydroiodide  C,,;R,J.^  [77°].  White 
felted  needles.  Formed  by  the  action  of  gaseous 
HI  upon  worm-seed  oil.  It  decomposes  on  keep- 
ing in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  and  quickly  in 
contact  with  alcohol.  By  zinc-dust  and  water 
it  is  reduced  to  cynene-di-hydride  C,|jH|a  (Hell 
a.  Bitter,  B.  17,  2611). 

Dihydride  C„;R,^.  (106°).  V.D.  =  5  (obs.). 
Colourless  liquid,  of  ethereal  odour.  Formed 
by  boiling  cinene-di-hydrochloride  or  cinene-di- 
hydroiodide  with  zinc-dust  and  water  (Hell  a. 
Bitter,  B.  17,  2012). 

CINEOL  C,„H„0.  (176°).  S.G.  S2  -927. 
Mn  =  1-458.  V.D.  5-12  (Wallach  a.  Brass,  A.  225, 
295  ;  245,  195  ;  Gladstone,  C.  J.  49,  021).  The 
chief  constituent  of  oleum  cin.-B  and  of  oil  of 
cajeput;  occurs  also  in  oil  of  rosemary  (Weber, 
238,  89).  Liquid,  smelling  like  camphor,  in- 
active. Boiling  HNO3  (S.G.  1-15)  forms  oxalic 
acid  only. 

Reactions. — 1.  HCl  passed  into  its  solution 
in  ligroin  forms  crystals  of  (C||,H|„0),HC1,  a 
body  which  is  decomposed  by  water,  reproducing 
cineol,  but  when  heated  alone  produces  cinene : 
(C,„H„0),HCl  =  2H,0-)-HCl-t-C,„H„i.  —2.  HI 
passed  into  oleum  cinas  ultimately  converts  it 
into  a  crystalline  mass  of  C,„H|sl2.  Crystallised 
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from  light  petroleum,  this  forms  trimefcric 
tablets:  a:6:c  = -7588:1: -7074  [78-5°].  Alcoholic 
KOH  converts  it  into  cinene. — 3.  Excess  of 
Bromine  added  at  0°  to  a  solution  of  cineol  in 
light  petroleum  forms  red  crystals  of  C,oH,c,OBr.,. 
These  crystals  decompose  on  keeping,  forming 
cinene  tetrabromide  and  water :  2C|„H,jOBr2 
=  C,„H„Br,  +  2H20  +  Ci„H„.  When  a  smaller 
nuantity  of  Br  is  added  to  a  solution  of  cineol  in 
light  petroleum,  needles  of  (C,(|H,j,0).J3r,,  are 
iormed  (Wallach,  A.  230,  228).— 4.  Cineol'  also 
combines  with  iodine  forming  crystals  of 
(C,„H„0),I,. 

Conslifution. — Sodium,  PCI.  in  the  cold,  and 
BzCl  at  120°  do  not  act  on  cineol.  Hence  it 
appears  not  to  contain  hydroxyl.  At  150°  BzCl 
removes  Hydroxylamine   and  phenyl- 

hydrazine  do  not  act  on  cineol.  Briihl 
{13.  21,    461)  gives    cineol   the  constitution 

Pr 

!  O  since  it  is  optically  inactive  and  on 

n!\\/B, 

Me 

passing  HGl  through  it  it  is  converted  into  opti- 
ClPr 

cally  inactive         |  . 

ClMe 

Isomerides  of  Cineol  are  described  under  Boe- 
NEOL ;  V.  also  Camphohs,  vol.  i.  jj.  672.  The  matter 
will  be  less  complicated  if  we  can  assume  the 
existence  of  only  two  comiDounds  of  the  formula 
C|„H,,OH  with  rotatory  power  +38^  and  —38° 
respectively,  the  others  being  mixtures  of  these 
in  varying  proportions.  Thus  the  Itevorotatory 
camphols  ([«]„=— 38'^)  derived  from  Blumca 
halsamifera  (N'gai  camphor  and  also,  from  the 
same  tree.  Bang  Phien),  Martico  camphor,  the 
camphor  from  oil  of  valerian,  and  that  from 
madder,  are  in  all  respects  identical  (Haller, 
C.  B.  103,  64,  151).  Ordinary  borneol  is  a  cineol 
of  rotatory  power  +38°.  Camphol  from  amber 
appears  to  be  partly  of  the  racemio  character 
{i.e.  an  inactive  compound  of  camphols  of  rotatory 
power  +  38°  and  —  38°)  and  partly  of  dextro- 
rotatory borneol  (Haller,  C.  B.  104,  66).  By  dis- 
solving a  camphol  (50  g.)  in  toluene  (150  g.), 
heating  with  sodium  (G  g.)  and  passing  in  cya- 
nogen a  product  is  got  whence  water  extracts  a 
camphyl  carbamate  C|„H|,.O.CO.NH.^.  The  pro- 
duct derived  from  dextrorotatory  camphol  is 
described  (vol.  i.  p.  523)  as  bornyl  carbamate.  It 
is  dextrorotatory  and  forms  dextro-hemihedral 
crystals.  Lsevorotatory  camphol  forms  an 
isomeride  [127°]  which  is  lasvorotatory  ([ctji, 
=  -  29'90°),and  crystallises  in  tevo-hemihedral 
forms.  In  each  preijaration,  camphyl  carbonate 
(C|„H,,).^C03  is  a  by-product;  the  carbonate 
from  borneol  is  dextrorotatory  while  that  from 
laBvorotatory  camphol  is  lievorotatory.  Both 
melt  at  215°  (Haller,  C.  B.  98,  578). 

CINNAMEIN  V.  Benzyl  ether  of  Cinnamig 

ACID. 

CINNAMENE  v.  Stybene. 
CINNAMENYL  COMPODNDS 

C„H^.CH:CH  — X  v.  Siykyl  co»h>ounds. 


CINNAMENYL  -  AMIDO  -  PHENYL  -  MEE  - 
CAPTAN  C,5H„NS  i.e. 

C,H,<^g^C.CH:CH.C,H5  [111°].   Prepared  by 

the  action  of  cinnamic  acid  on  amido-phenyl- 
mercaptan  (Hofmann,  B.  13,  1235).  Colourless 
prisms.  Sol.  alcohol.  Weak  base.  On  fusion 
with  KOH  it  is  split  up  into  cinnamic  acid  (which 
is  further  converted  into  benzoic  acid)  and 
amido-phenyl-mercaptan. 

Salts . — B'HCl :  unstable  salt. — 
(B'HCl),^tCl^  :  yellow  needles. 

CINNAMIC  ACID  Cs,H,0,  i.e. 
CjH5.CH:CH.C0^H.  Phenyl-acrylicacid.  Benzyl- 
idene  acetic  acid.  Mol.  w.  148.  [133°]  (Kraut, 
A.  133,  93  ;  147,  112).  (300°).  S.G.  *  1-248 
(Schroder,  B.  12,  1612).  S.  -03  at  17°  ;  S.  (alco- 
hol) 2-3  at  20°;  S.  (CHCy  6  at  15°;  S.  (CS.)  -9 
at  15°.  Electrical  conductivity :  Ostwald,  J.  pr. 
[2]  32,  365. 

Occurrence.—  1.  In  oil  of  cinnamon  (Dumas 
a.  Pehgot,  A.  Ch.  57,  311 ;  Herzog,  Ar.  Ph.  17, 
72 ;  20, 159). — 2.  In  liquid  storax  which  contains 
styrene,  cinnamic  acid,  and  styryl  cinnamate 
(styracin)  (E.  Simon,  A.  31,  265  ;  D.  Howard, 
C.  J.  13,  135 ;  Beilstein  a.  Kuhlberg,  Z.  [2]  7, 
489). — 3.  In  balsam  of  Peru,  which  contains 
benzyl  cinnamate,  benzoic  acid,  and  cinnamic 
acid  (E.  Kopp,  Compt.  chim.  1847,  198  ;  1849, 
146  ;  1850,  140  ;  Kraut,  B.  2, 180 ;  Delafontaine, 
Z.  1869,  156).— 4.  In  balsam  of  Tolu,  which  is 
similar  in  composition  to  that  of  Peru  (Fremy, 
A.  SO,  338;  Deville,  A.  44,  304;  E.  Kopp,  A. 
60,  269  ;  Busse,  B.  9,  830). — 5.  In  gum  benzoin 
from  Sumatra  (Kolbe  a.Lautemaim,  A.  119, 136). 

6.  In  the  leaves  and  stalks  of  Globitlaria  vulgaris 
(Heckel  a.  Schlagdenhauifen,  A.  Ch.  [5]  28,  69). 

7.  In  the  leaves  of  Eukianthus  japonicus  (Eyk- 
man,  B.  T.  C.  5,  297). 

Formation. — 1.  By  heating  benzoic  aldehyde 
with  AcCl  for  24  hrs.  at  125°  (Bertagnini,  Ci- 
mento,  4,  46  ;  A.  100, 126).— 2.  By  heating  ben- 
zoic aldehyde  with  HOAc  and  ZnCl.,  at  160° 
(Schiff,  B.  3,  412  ;  Z.  [2]  6,  700).— 3.  By  heating 
benzoic  aldehyde  (2  pts.),  Ac.,0  (3  pts.),  and 
NaOAc  (1  pt.)  at  145°  (Perkin,  C.  J.  31,  389  ; 
Slocum,  A.  227,  58).  This  reaction,  commonly 
known  as  Perkin's  synthesis,  is  discussed  under 
Aldehtdes  (vol.  i.  p.  108). — 4.  By  the  action 
of  benzoic  aldehyde  on  sodium  malonate  in  pre- 
sence of  Ac.,0  in  the  cold,  CO.,  being  evolved : 
Ph.CPIO  +  CH,(CO.,H).,  =  PhCH:C(CO.,H).,  +  H.,0 
=  PhCH:CH.CaH  +  cb2-HH,0  (Stuart,  C.J.lS, 
404). — 5.  By  heating  benzoic  aldehyde  with  ma- 
lonic  acid  at  130°  (Michael,  Am.  5,  205).— 6.  By 
the  action  of  KOH  on  benzyl-chloro-malonic 
ether  (Conrad,  B.  13,  2160). 

Properties. — Monoclinicprisms  (from  alcohol) 
(Schabus,  Sitz.  W.  1850,  ii.  206).  When  quickly 
distilled  it  is  but  little  decomposed,  but  when 
slowly  distilled  it  splits  up  into  CO,  and  styrene 
(Howard,  C.  J.  13,  135).  Volatile  with  steam. 
V.  si.  sol.  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol,  v.  e.  sol.  ether ; 
V.  si.  sol.  cold  ligroin. 

Beactions. — 1.  Distillation  with  lime  gives 
styrene  and  benzene. — 2.  Potash-fusion  gives 
potassium  acetate  andbenzoate  (Chiozza,  A.  Ch. 
[3]  39,  439;  Kraut,  A.  147,  113).  Fusion  with 
NaOH  gives  COj  and  benzene  (50  p.c.  of  theo- 
retical) (Barth  a.  Schreder,  12,  1257).— 3.  SO, 
forms  sulphobenzoic  acid.   Boiling  with  H^SOj 
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diluted  with  1  to  Ij-  vols.  Wcater  forms  an  oil, 
consisting  of  distyrene  C|,,H,,;  and  distyrenic  acid 
CijHu.Oo. — 4.  Cone.  HNO.,  gives  nitro-benzoic 
acid,  but  a  more  dilute  acid  gives  benzoic  alde- 
hyde.— 5.  Boiling  with  PbO.^in  aqueous  solution 
forms  benzoic  aldehyde  and  lead  benzoate  (Sten- 
house,  A.  55,  1;  57,  79).— 6.  Chromic  mixture 
also  forms  benzoic  aldehyde  (Simon).  KMnO, 
in  feebly  alkaline  solution  acts  in  the  same  way 
(A.  Bauer,  A.  220,  37).  KMnO,  in  very  dilute 
neutral  solution  at  0°  oxidises  cinnamic  acid  to 
PhCH(OH).CH(OH).CO,H  (Fittig,  B.  21,  911)).— 
7.  Br  gives  di-bromo-plienyl-propionic  acid  (A. 
Sehmitt,  A.  127,  319).— 8.  Fuming  HBr  gives 
bromo  -  phenyl  -  propionic  acid.  HI  acts  in  a 
similar  way. — 9.  Sodium  amalgam  reduces  it  to 
phenyl-propionic  acid  (Brlenmeyer,  yl.  137,  327). 
Cone.  HIAq  does  the  same  (Popoff,  Z.  [2]  1,111). 
10.  HCIO  gives  ehloro-oxy-phenyl-propionic  acid 
(fihrscr,  A.  147,  78  ;  Z.  [2J  3,  Go;  4,  131).-  11. 
Boiling  aqueous  K„SO.j  gives  sulplio-phenyl-pro- 
pionic  acid. — 12.  Chlorine  acts  on  aqueous  sodic 
cinnaraate  in  two  ways,  viz. : 

(1)  Ph.CH:CH.CO..Na-t-CL 
-  Ph.CHCl.CHCi.CO.,Na" 

=  Ph.CH.CHCl.CO.O  +  NaCl 

I  I 

=  Ph.CH:CHCl  +  COj  +  NaCl 
(2)  Ph.CH:CH.CO.,Na  -i-  CL,  +  II.O 
=  Ph.CH:CH.CO.,H  +  HCIO  +  NaCl 
=  Ph.CH(OH).CHCl.CO,H  +  NaCl 
producing  w-chloro-styrene  and  chloro-oxy-phe- 
nyl-propionic  acid  (Erlenmeyer  a.  Lipp,  .4.  219, 
184).— 13.  Dijiheuylamiiie  and  ZnCL.at  250°form 
phenyl-acridine  (Bernthsen,  B.  20, 1552). — 14.  m- 
Oxy-bcnzoic  acid  and  H^SO,,  form  a  body  Cii^H^O^ 

or  C,H.<       >cS>0  (Kostanecki.B. 

20,  3137).  It  forms  a  diacetyl  derivative  [2G0"']. 
15.  s-Di-oxy-hcnzoic  acid  and  H.^SO,  give  the 
oxy-derivative  of  the  preceding  [325°]  which 
forms  a  crystalline  acetyl  derivative  C,,.H,AcO, 
[255°]  (K.).— IC.  Gallic  acid  and  H,SO',  at  50° 
form,  in  the  same  way,  '  styrogallol,'  a  dioxy- 
derivative  of  tlie  above  Cn-H^O,,,  which  crystal- 
lises in  minute  yellow  needles,  melting  above  350° 
(.Tacobsen  a.  Julius,  B.  20,  2588).  Its  di-acetyl 
derivative  melts  at  200°. 

Salts  (Herzog,  /.pr.  29,  51;  E.  Kopp,  C.R. 
53,  634).— NH,A' iaq :  si.  sol.  cold  water.— 
KA'  Tjaq  :  monoclinic  crystals  ;  v.  sol.  water,  m. 
sol.  alcohol. — NaA'  Aaq  :  needles  (from  dihite 
NaOHAq).— NaHA',,"(Pcrkin,  C.  J.  31,  388).— 
AgA' :  curdy  pp.  insol.  boiling  water. — BaA'._.  aq 
(Herzog). — BaA'^  2aq  :  pearly  plates  (Kopp). — 
I5aA'.,  3aq  :  iridescent  leaflets  or  striated  prisms 
(RebuJTat,  G.  11,  IGG).— CaA',.  2aq  (H. ;  E.).— 
CaA',  3aq  (K.).  S.  -IG  at  17°.  —  SrA',  4aq  : 
nacreous  needles. — BlgA'.,  3aq  :  white  needles. — ■ 
CuA'.,(CuO..H,.).r  :  greenish  -  blue  pp.  —  PbA',: 
crystalline  powder  or  flattened  needles.  — 
CdA',_,  2aq. —  MnA'„  2aq. —  ZnA'„  2aq :  prismatic 
needles  (from  hot  water). 

Methyl  ether  MeA'.  [34°].  (2C3°  i.V.). 
S.G.  1-0415.  Formed  by  the  action  of  the 
ethvl  ether  on  methyl  alcohol  in  preseiice  of 
NaOMe  (Purdie,  C.  J.  51,  628;  cf.  E.  Kopp, 
C.  7?.  21,  1376;  Anschiitz  a.  Kinnicutt,  B.  11, 
1220;  Weger,  A.  221,  74).  With  Br  it  forms 
C,H  .C}lBr.CIIBr.CO.,Me  [117°]. 


Ethyl  ether  Et.V.  [12°]  (Friedliinder,  A. 
221,  75).  (268°)  at  741  mm.  (Briihl,  A.  235,  19). 
(271^  i.  V.)(A.  a.  K.).  S.G.  f  1-0490.  a'd  1-560 
(B.).  Preparation. — Cinnamic  acid  (500  g.)  is  dis- 
solved in  dry  alcohol  (1  litre)  and  HCl  is  passed 
in  to  saturation.  After  3  hrs.  the  product  is 
poured  into  ice-cold  water.  The  oil  is  washed, 
dissolved  in  ether,  and  shaken  with  aqueous 
sodic  carbonate,  dried  over  CaCh,  and  the  ether 
evaporated  (Perkin,  jun.,  C.  J.  45,  17  '  ;  (/. 
Herzog,  Ar.  Ph.  [2]  17,  72  ;  Marchand,  A.  32, 
269  ;  E.  Kopp,  J.pr.Phann.  [3]  11,  72;  Planta- 
mour,  A.  30,  345).  Reactions. — 1.  With  bromine 
it  forms  C„H,,.CHBr.CHBr.C0J3t  [69°].— 2.  So- 
diuin-aceto-acetic  ether  in  presence  of  alcohol  at 
100°  forms  an  acid  C,,H,,,0,,  [140°].  Its  silver 
salt,  AgA',  forms  radiating  prisms,  insol.  water 
(Michael,  J.  pr.  [2]  35,  354).— 3.  With  aodiuui 
malonic  ether  at  100°  in  presence  of  alcohol  it 
forms  an  oil  C„H.,,0,  (.305°-310°)  or  (215°  at 
15  mm.).  Ph.CH:CH.CO,Et  +  NaHC(CO.,Et)., 
Ph.CH.CHNa!CO.,Et 

I  "  +H„0 

C0.,Et-CH-C0,Et 

Ph.CH.CH,.CO,Et 
=         I  +  NaOH.    On  saponify- 

CH(CO,Et), 

ing  and  heating  the  resulting  acid  CO.,  is  evolved, 
and  there  results  phenyl-glutaric  acid 
Ph.CH.CH.,.CO,H 

I         ■      '      [138°].  Its  silver  salt,  AgA', 

CH.CO,H 

is  amorphous  (Michael,  .L  pr.  [2]  35,  349  ;  Am. 
9,  118). 

n-Propyl  ether  PrA'.  (283°-2S4°  i.V.) 
(A.  a.  K.).    S.G. 2  1-0435  (Weger,  A.  221,  76). 

Benzyl  ether  C,,H3.CH:CH.C0.0CH,C,.H,. 
Cinnamein.  [39°].  Discovered  by  Plantamour 
(-4.  27,  329  ;  30,  341)  in  balsam  of  Peru  (Fr^-my, 
A.  Ch.  70,  184  ;  E.  Kopp,  Compt.  chim.  1850, 
140;  Scharling,  A.  74,  230  ;  97,  184  ;  Kraut,  A. 
107,  208  ;  Grimaux,  Z.  [2]  5,  157).  Formed  also 
by  boiling  dry  sodium  cinnamate  with  alcohol 
and  benzyl  chloride  for  some  hours.  Short 
IDrisms  (from  alcohol). 

Phenyl  ether  C,.H,.C,H,.C0AH5 :  [73°]; 
(206^)  at  15  mm.  Formed  by  the  action  of 
cinnamoyl  chloride  upon  phenol.  By  slow  dis- 
tillation it  loses  carbonic  acid,  giving  stilbene 
C,jH,.C„H.,.C,H,  (Anschiitz,  B.  18,  1945;  C.  J. 
47,  898).  " 

p-Tolyl  ether  C„H,.C„H.,.CO„C.H, :  [101°]; 
(230°)  at  i5  mm.  (A.)'.  By  slow  distillation  it 
yields  s-phenyl-tolyl-ethylene  (A.). 

P  7;  e  n  y  I  p  rop  yl  ether 
C,,Hj.C,H,,'CO,.CH,.CH,.CH,.C,H,.     Occurs  in 
storax  "(Miller,  A.  189,  353),  and  is  also  formed 
by  treating  styracin  bromide  with  zinc  and 
H.SO,. 

"  Thymyl  ether  C,H,.C.H,.CO,,C,„H„:  [70°]; 
(240°)  at  15  mm.  (A.). 

{0).Naphthyl  ether  C„H-,.C.,H,,.CO..C,„H; : 
[102°].  By  distillation  CO.,  is  split  olif  with 
formation  of  s-phcnyl-naphthyl-etbylene  (A.). 

C  i  n.  n  a  m  yl  ether 
C,H-.CH:CH.C0.0.CH,.CH:CH.C,H5.  Styradn. 
[4'4°].  S.  (ether)  33  ;  S.  (alcohol  of  S.G.  -825) 
33  at  78°  ;  5  at  15°.  Occurs  in  liquid  storax 
(Bonastre,  J.  Ph.  1831,  338;  E.  Simon,  A.  31, 
265;  E.  Kopp,  Compt.  chim.  1850,  140;  Toel, 
^.70,  1;  Strecker,  .1.  70,  10;  74.112;  Wolff, 
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A.  75,  297  ;  Plantamour,  A.  27,  329 ;  30,  341 ; 
Gossmann,^.  99,  376  ;  Scharling,  A.  97,  90, 174  ; 
W.  V.  Miller,  N.  Rep.  PJiarm.  24,  1 ;  A.  188,  200  ; 
189,  344).  Needles  or  prisms  (from  alcohol). 
Chlorine  forms  a  viscid  tetra-chloro-  derivative 
C„H,,C1,0,.    Br  forms  C.gH^BrA  [151°]  and 

Chloride  C,.B,.CIl:CB..CO.CL  [36°].  (170°) 
at  58  mm.  Prisms  (Cahours,  A.  Ch.  [3]  23,  341; 
Eostoshi,  A.  178,  214  (Claisen  a.  Antweiler,  B. 
13,  2123). 

Cyanide  C,.H..CH:CH.CO.CN.  [115°]. 
Prisms.  Sol.  ether,  CHCl^,  C„H,;,  and  CS, ;  v. 
si.  sol.  water.  Prepared  from  the  chloride  by 
the  action  of  silver  cyanide.  On  saponification 
it  gives  cinnamoyl-formic  acid. 

Anhydride  (C„H,.CH:CH.CO).,0.  [127°]. 
(Gerhardt,  A.  Ch.  [3]  37,  285;  A.  87,  76). 
Crystalline. 

Amide  C,H..CH:CH.CO.NH.,.  [142°].  (v. 
Eossum,  .^.1866,  362).-(C,,H,.C..H.,.CO.NH).,Hg. 

Anilide  C,.H,.CH:CH.CO.NPhH  (Cahours, 
A.  70,  43).    Slender  needles. 

Diphenylamide  C,H,.CH:CH.CO.NPh.,. 
[153°]  (Bernthsen,  B.  20,  1554).  Needles. 

Nitrile  C„H3.CH:CH.CN.  [11°].  (255°). 
From  the  amide  and  PCI,,.  Also  from  oinnamic 
acid  and  lead  sulphocyanide  at  190°  (Kriiss,  .B. 
17,  1768). 

Cinnamic  acid  dibromide  v.  Di-bromo-phenyl- 

PEOriONIC  ACID. 

Cinnamic    acid    hydrobromide    v.  Beomo- 

PHENTL-PEOPIONIC  ACID. 

Cinnamic-acid-di-nitrite 
C,.H5.C,H,(N0,),.C0,,H.  Phcnyl-di-nitro-propio- 
nic  acid.  Colourless  crystals.  Formed  by  direct 
combination  of  cinnamic  acid  with  N^Oj.  Very 
unstable.  By  treatment  with  water  or  alcohol 
it  evolves  CO.,  and  yields  phenyl-nitro-ethylene 
C„H,.CH:CH(NO,)  (Gabriel,  B.  18,  2438). 

p-Aldebydo-cinnamic  acid 
C,.H^(CHO)(CH:CH.CO,H).  [247°].  From  tere- 
Ijhthalio  aldehyde,  NaOAc,  and  Ac,0  by  Perkin's 
■  reaction  (Low,  A.  231,  374).  Flat  prisms  or 
needles.  SI.  sol.  hot  water,  ether,  or  chloroform, 
more  sol.  glacial  acetic  acid.  When  sublimed 
it  forms  large  plates.    Salt.— AgA. 

Ethyl  ether  Ft  A'.  Eeduces  ammoniacal 
AgNOj.  ■  Gives  by  Perkin's  reaction 

■C,H,,(CH:CH.CO,H)(CH:CH.COoEt) 
(v.  Phenylbne-di-agrylic  acid).    Reactions.  — 

1.  Eeduces  ammoniacal  AgNO^  with  difliculty. — 

2.  Does  not  react  with  NaOAc  and  ko  .O. — 3.  On 
nitration  gives    nitro-aldehydo-einnamic  acid 

Di-  bromide 
C„H.,(CHO).CHBr.CHBr.CO,H.  [176°]  (with  de- 
composition).   Prisms  (from  methyl  alcohol). 
Insol.  water ;   v.  sol.  ether,  chloroform,  and 
alcohol. 

ji-Carboxy-cinnamic  acid 
C,,H,(C03)(CH:CH.C0,JI)  [1:4].  Got  by  sapo- 
nifying its  ether.  Powder,  will  not  melt,  but 
may  be  sublimed.  Nearly  insoluble  in  solvents. 
Does  not  combine  with  bromine  in  the  cold. 
Forms  a  nitro-  derivative. 

Dibrom ide 
C„H,(CO,,H)(CHBr.CHBr.CO.,H).  Di-hromo- 
carboxy-phcnyl  propionic  acid.  Formed  at  100°. 
Will  not  melt.  Sol.  methyl  alcohol,  from  which 
it  may  be  crystallised. 


Mono-ethyl  ether 
C,H,(CO.Et)(CH:CH.CO,H)    [220°].     From  p. 
aldehydo-terephthalic  ether,  NaOAc,  and  Ac.,0 
by  Perkin's  reaction  (Low,  A.  231,  369).  Prisms 
(from  ether). 

Other  derivatives  of  cinnamic  acid  are  de- 
scribed as  A5irD0-,BE0M0-,  Chloeo-,  Hydkazidd-, 
Nitro-,  Stjlphido-,  Sulphydro-,  and  Sulpho- 
ciNN.AMic  acid.  Oxy-cinnamic  acid  is  described 
as  Conii.ABic  acid. 

CINNAMIC  ALDEHYDE  C,,Kfi  i.e. 
C,H-,.C„H.,.CH0.    Mol.  w.  132.    (129°).    S.G.  ^£ 
1-0497    (Briihl,    A.    235,    18).       Md  =  1-619. 
/t^  =  1-683. 

Occurrence. — In  oil  of  cassia  and  oil  of  cinna- 
mon, whence  it  may  be  extracted  by  shaking 
with  NaHSOj  and  distilling  the  resulting  crys- 
talline compound  with  aqueous  Na.,CO.,  (Perkin, 
C.  J.  31,  403;  cf.  Mulder,  A.  34,' 147;  Berta- 
gnini,  A.  85,  271). 

Formation. — 1.  By  oxidising  cinnamyl  alco- 
hol with  the  aid  of  platinum  black  (Sti'ecker,  A. 
93,  370). — 2.  By  distilling  calcium  formate  with 
calcium  cinnamate  (Piria,  A.  100,  105). 

Preparation. — A  mixture  of  benzoic  aldehyde 
(10  pts.),  acetic  aldehyde  (15  pts.),  10  pts.  of 
10  p. c.  aqueous  NaOH,  and  900  pts.  of  water  is 
allowed  to  stand  for  8  or  10  days  with  frequent 
shaking  at  about  30°,  the  cinnamic  aldehyde 
being  finally  extracted  with  ether  (Chiozza,  A. 
97,  350;  Peine,  B.  17,  2109). 

Projjcrties. —  Oil.  Forms  crystalline  com- 
pounds with  HCl,  HNO„  NaHSOa,  KHSO3,  and 
NHjHSO,  (Dumas  a.  Pa'igot,  A.  14,  65). 

Reactions. —  With  alcoholic  NH3  it  gives 
hydrocinnamide  C,,H,jN,  [106°].  With  HCN  it 
yields  the  nitrile  of  a-oxy-phenyl-crotonic  acid. 
With  resorcin  and  dilute  HCl  it  gives  a  resin  in 
the  cold  (Michael  a.  Eyder,  Am.  9,  134).  HCl 
passed  into  a  mixture  of  cinnamic  aldehyde  with 
phenyl  mercaptan  forms  C,.H5C.,H.,CH(SPh)., 
[81°]  (Baumann,  B.  18,  885).  With  carba- 
mic  ether  it  forms  Ph.C.,H.,.CH(NH.CO.F:t)„ 
[135°-143°]  (Bischoff,  B.  7,  1079). 

Phenyl  hydrazide 
C,H,.C.JI,,.CH:N.,HC,,H5 :   [168°],  yellow  plates 
(Fischer,  B.  17,  575). 

Anilide  C„H-,.C,H,.CH:NC,H, :  [109°], 
yellow  glistening  plates.  Very  stable  towards 
HCl.  Forms  crystallisable  salts  with  acids 
(Doebner  a.  Miller,  B.  16,  1665  ;  Peine,  B.  17, 
2109). 

Di -methyl -amido- anilide 
C„H,.C,H.,.CH:N.C,.H^(NMe.)  :    [141°]  ;  yellow 
needles  ;  sol.  alcohol,  si.  sol.  cold  ether  (Nuth, 

B.  18,  574). 

E  tliylcne-  di-amide 
(C,,H,.C,H.,.CH:N).,Cil4 :  [110°] ;  tables,  m.  sol. 
ether  (Mason,  B.  20',  267). 

Di-bromide  v.  o/S-Di-bromo-phenyl-piio- 
pioNic  aldehyde. 

CINNAMIC  ALDOXIM 

C,  H,.CH:CH.CH:NOH.  Phenyl-acrylic  aldoxim. 
[136°].  Fine  silky  needles.  V.  sol.  alcohol, 
ether,  acids,  and  alkalis,  nearly  insol.  cold  water 
and  ligroin. 

Benzoyl  derivativ e  Cfi.^.GM,.CB.:'SOBz. 
[125°].  White  needles  ;  si.  sol.  cold  alcohol  and 
benzene,  insol.  water  and  ligroin  (Bornemann, 
B.  19,  1512). 
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CINNAMIC  ACID. 

CINNAMIDOXIM  C„H,„N„0  i.e. 
C„H5.CH:CH.C(N0H)NH,.  Plicmjl-allenyl-amicl- 
oxim.  [93°].  Formed  by  direct  combination 
of  cinnamo-nitrile  with  hydroxylamine.  Rod- 
like prisms.  Sol.  hot,  less  sol.  cold  water,  v.  sol. 
alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene,  si.  sol.  ligroin.  De- 
composed by  long  boiling  with  water. 

Salts.  —  B'HCl:  [155°],  flat  concentric 
prisms. — B'.H^CLPtCl, :  concentric  needles,  sol. 
alcohol. 

Methyl  ether  C,H,.C(NH,)NOMe :  [98°]; 
prisms ;  volatile  with  steam  ;  v.  sol.  alcohol, 
ether,  etc.,  nearly  insol.  cold  water,  more  readily 
in  hot. 

Ethyl  cthar  C,H,.C(NH,)NOEt :  [83°]; 
like  the  preceding. 

Benzoyl  derivative  C,H,.C{NH_,)NOBz  : 
[100°];  fine  needles;  v.  sol.  alcohol,  more 
sparingly  sol.  benzene,  chloroform,  and  ether, 
insol.  cold  water.  On  boiling  with  water  it  loses 
1  mol.  H„0,  giving  phenyl-allenyl-azoxim-benz- 
enyl  (Wollf,  />'.  19,  1507). 

CINNAMO-LACrONE  v.  Coumaein. 

CINNAMONE  v.  I)i-bi!\zylide\e-acetone. 

CINNAMOYL-ACETO-ACETIC  ETHEK 
C,,II,„0,  I.e.  Ph.CH:CH.CO.CIIAc.CO,Et.  [40°]. 
l''roin  sodium  aceto-acotic  ether  and  cinnamoyl 
chloride  (Fischer  a.  Kuzel,  B.  16,  1G6).  Crys- 
talline grains  (from  ligroin). 

a-CINNAMOYL-BUTYRIC  ETHER  v.  Ben.vjl- 
idcne-cth.i/l-\cKi-o-ACF.Tir  ether,  vol.  i.  p.  2-1. 

CINNAMOYL-FORMIC  ACID  v.  Styryl-gly- 

OXYLIC  ACID. 

CINNAMYL  ALCOHOL  C,,H,„0  i.e. 
C,H,.CH:CH.CH.,<)H.  Sly  rone.  Mol.  w.  13-1. 
[3a°].  (251°)  at  717  mm.  S.G. --f  1-0440.  a^i,  1-582 
at  20°  (Briihl,  A.  235,  1(5).  R.^,  69-7  (in  a  9  p.c. 
alcoholic  solution)  (Kanonnikoff  ;  Nasini  a.  Bern- 
heimer,  G.  14,  153).  Obtained  by  distilling 
styracin  (cinnamyl  cinnamate)  with  aqueous 
potash  (Simon,  A.  31,  274  ;  Ramdohr,  Z.Fharm. 
1858,  113;  J.  1858,  440  ;  Tol,  A.  70,  3).  Long 
thin  needles,  smelling  like  hyacinths.  SI.  sol. 
cold  water,  v.  e.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

Reactions. — 1.  O.vidised  by  air  and  platinum 
black  to  cinnamic  aldehyde  ;  and  by  chromic 
acid  mixture  to  cinnamic  acid  and  benzoic  alde- 
by<le. — 2.  Boiling  with  aqueous  KOH  and  PbO^ 
givc-s  benzoic  aldehyde. — 3.  Reduced  by  sodium 
aiiialgavi  in  presence  of  much  water  to  phenyl- 
propyl  alcohol  (Riigheimer,  A.  172,  122).  Re- 
duced by  (15  p.c.)  sodium  amalgam  by  heating 
with  a  little  water  for  3  days  at  100°  it  forms 
stvrono  CsH„  and  methyl  alcohol,  as  follows  : 
PhCH:CH.CH  ,OH  +  H.,  =  Ph.CH:CH.,H-  CH,OH 
(Hatton  a.  Hodgkinson,  C.  /.  39,  319)"— 4.  Aque- 
ous HI  (S.G.  1-90)  at  190°  gives  toluene  and 
allyl-bcnzene  (Tiemann,  B.  11,  071). — 5.  Fuming 
H.SOj  forms  C,,H|,SO.,H  (?)  (Jacobsen,  A.  146, 
90). — 6.  13,^0,,  forms  cinnamyl  oxide  (CjHg).^,  a 
heavy  oil. 

Acc/i/l  drrirative  C9H„0Ae.  (245°). 

CINNAMYLAMINE  C„H,,N  i.e. 
C„H,,.CH:CH.CH,.NH.,.  (100  ).  From  cinnamyl 
chloride  and  alcoholic  NH.,  at  100°  (Ramdohr, 
Z.  rharm.  1858,  113  ;  J.  1858,  448).  According 
to  Malbot  (C.  R.  105,  574)  the  chief  product  is 
di-cinnamyl-amine. — B'HCl  :  stellate  groups  of 
crystals. — B'.FI.JHCle :  si.  sol.  cold  water. 


CINNAMYL  CHLORIDE  C,,H„CI  i.e. 
C„Hj.CH:CH.CH^Cl.  Aliquid,  obtained  bypassing 
HCl  into  cinnamyl  alcohol.    NaOEt  converts  it 
into  oily  C„H„OEt  (Ramdohr,  Z.  Pharm.  1858, 
113;  J.'l85.S,  448).  K„S  forms  oily  (C„H.,).,S. 

CINNAMYLIDENE  -  DIACETONAMINE  v. 
vol.  i.  p.  28. 

CINNAMYLIDENE  -  DI  -  THIO  -GLYCOLLIC 
ACID  Ph.CH:CH.CH;(SCH,C0,,H)2.  [143°]. 
Formed  by  the  action  of  cinnamic  aldehyde  on 
thio-glycollic  acid  (Bongartz,  B.  21,  481).  White 
plates  (from  hot  water).  By  the  action  of  zinc- 
dust  in  an  alkaline  solution  cinnamyl  thio-gly- 
collic acid  is  formed. 

CINNAMYL  IODIDE  C„HJ.  From  cinnamyl 
alcohol  and  PL.  Oil.  Converted  by  alcoholic 
KCy  into  oily  C„H.iCy. 

DI-CINNAMYL  KETONE  t).  Di-benzylidene- 
acetone. 

CINNAMYL-METHYL  KETONE  v.  Benzyl- 
iden]')  Aoirioxi:. 

CINNAMYL-PHENYL-KETONE  v.  Phenyl- 

CI.NN'A^IYD-K  F.TONE. 

CINNAMYL-THIO-GLYCOLLIO  ACID 

Ph.CH:CH.CH,.S.CH,.CO,H.  [77°].  The  com- 
Ijound  obtained  by  the  action  of  cinnamic  alde- 
hyde on  tliioglycollic'  acid  when  treited  with 
zinc-dust  in  an  alkaline  solution  yields  this  sub- 
stance (Bongartz,  B.  21,  481).  White  plates 
(from  dilute  alcohol). 

.CH:CH 

CINNOLINE  C,H  N.,  i.e.  C,Hj<;        |    .  This 
\N  :  N 

base  has  not  been  isolated.  The  first  of  its  de- 
rivatives prepared  was  oxy-cinnoline  carboxylic 

^C(OII):C.CO,H 
acid  C^H,<^  |  obtained  by  warming 

\n    =  N 

o-diazo-phenyl-propiolic  acid  with  water  (Rich- 
ter,  B.  16,  677  ;  v.  also  Widman,  B.  17,  722). 

CINNYL.  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  the 
radiclr  ciiuuunyl  Pii.CH:ClI.Cn,,. 

CIRCULAR    POLARISATION   v.  Physical 

MEXiniDS. 

CITRACETIC  ACID  C„H,0,.  An  acid  said  to 
be  formed,  together  with  aceconitic  acid,  by 
treating  bromo-acetie  ether  with  sodium  (Baeyer, 
4. 135, 306).— Ba,,A"'„2aq  :  gummy.  --Pb.,A"'.,  'iaij. 

CITRA-DI-BROM'O-PYROTARTARIC  ACID  v. 

Dl-BlliilIO-rYIlOTARTAIilC  ACID. 

CITRA  -  CHLORO  -  PYROTARTARIC  ACID 

V.  CuLORO-I'YRDTAKT.UnC  ACID. 

CITRACONANIL  v.  Phcnylimide  of  Citua- 
coxic  acid. 

CITRACONIC  ACID  C,,H,0,.  Mol.  w.  130. 
[80°].  S.G.  1-6.  S.  238.  R.^,  44-68  (in  a  7  p.c. 
aqueous  solution)  (Kanonnikoif,  J.  pr.  [2]  32, 
497).  H.C.  477867  (Louguinine,  C.  R.  106, 
1291).  Heat  of  solution:  2793  (Gal  a.  Werner, 
Bl.  [2]  47,  159).  Heat  of  neutralisation:  27082 
(G.  a.  W.). 

Formation. — 1.  The  anhydride  is  the  chief 
portion  of  the  distillate  obtained  by  heating 
citric  acid.  It  rapidly  combines  with  water 
(Lassaigne,  A.  Ch.  [2]  21,  100;  Robiquet,^.  Ch. 
75,  78  ;  Liebig,  A.  26,  119,  152  ;  Gottlieb,  A.  77, 
265  ;  Baup,  .1.  Ch.  [3]  33,  192  ;  Kammerer,  A. 
170,  191 ;  Wilm,  A.  141,  28).— 2.  By  the  distil- 
lation of  itaconic  acid  (Crasso,  A.  34,  68),  of 
lactic  acid  (Eugelhardt,  A.  70,  246),  of  citramalic 
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acid  (Carius,  A.  129, 160),  and  of  oxypyrotartavio 
acid  (Demar^ay,  G.  B.  82,  1337). 

Properties. — Monoclinic  four-sided  prisms. 
Deliquescent.  V.  sol.  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
Volatile  with  steam.  By  dry  distillation  it  is 
partially  resolved  into  its  anhydride. 

Reactions. — 1.  Sodium  amalgam  in  presence 
of  water  reduces  it  to  pyrotartaric  acid. — 2. 
Bromine  unites  with  it  in  the  cold,  forming 
citra-di-bromo-pyrotavtaric  acid  (Kekul6,  J.  1862, 
313).  — 3.  Fuming  hydric  bromide  unites  with  it 
even  in  the  cold,  forming  citra-bromo-pyrotar- 
taric  acid.— 4.  Electrolysis  of  the  potassium  salt 
forms  allylene  CH,.C;CH.— 5.  Water  at  120^ 
changes  it  to  the  isomeric  itaconic  acid. — 6. 
Boiling  dilute  HNO^  forms  mesaconic  acid. — 
7.  Chlorine  acting  on  sodium  citraconate  in 
aqueous  solution  forms  chloro-citramalic,  chloro- 
methacrylic,  and  tri  chloro-isobutyric  acids  and 
tri-chloro-acetone  (Gottlieb,  J.  jpn  [2]  12,  1  ; 
Morawski,  J.  pr.  [2]  12,  369). 

S  al  t  s.— NHjHA".— CaA"  aq.— CaH„A",  3aq. 
CaA"5aq  (Kiimmerer,  A.  148,  326).  — 
SrH.,A".,  3aq.  —  BaH,.A"„  aq  :  silky  needles.  — 
BaA"  2iaq  (Kammerer,  A.  170,  191 ;  Petri,  B. 
14,  1634).  —  PbH,A"o.  -  PbA".  —  PbA"2aq.  — 
PbA'TbO.— AgHA'".— Ag,,A".— Ag,A"  aq  :  hexa- 
gonal crystals. 

The  acid  aniline  salt  HA"NH3Ph  loses H.O 
when  its  aqueous  solution  is  allowed  to  stand  for 
a  few  days,  and  deposits  crystals  of  the  acid 
anilide  CO.H.C.Hj.CO.NPhH. 

The  neutral  aniline  salt  when  boiled  with 
water  gives  the  phenyl-imide  C3Hj(C,02)NPh. 

The  ethyl-aniline  and  methyl-aniline 
salts  do  not  give  anilides  when  heated.  The  same 
is  the  case  with  C  B,.NMe,.  and  C,H-,.NEt.,  salts. 

The  ethyl  derivatives  of  p-toluidine  behave 
exactly  like  the  corresponding  aniline  com- 
pounds. 

Di-ijhenyl-amine  citraconate  is  only 
formed  at  100°,  since  the  PhjNH  separates  com- 
pletely on  cooling  (Michael,  Am.  9,  194). 

Methyl  ether  Me.,A".  (212°  i.  V.).  S.  3  at 
15°.     S.G.  if  1-1168 ;   |§  1-1050.  fM^l-iU^; 

1-4721  at  15-5°.  From  oitraconie  acid,  methyl 
alcohol,  and  HCl  (Perkin,  C.  J.  39,  555).  From 
silver  citraconate  and  Rtel.  Oil ;  pleasant  odour. 

Ethyl  ether  m.,A".    (232°  i.  V.).  S.G. 
1-051 ;  -22  1-038.    M.M.  10-499  (Perkin,  G.  J. 
Proc.  3,'  99).  1-4397;  fi,,  1-46.59  at  16-5° 

(Gladstone).  An  alcoholic  solution  with  sodium- 
aceto-acetic  ether  at  100°  forms  an  oil  C,5H.,,0j 
(174°)  at  26  mm.  (Michael,  J.  pr.  [2]  35,  354  ; 
Am.  9,  118). 

Chloride  C,H,(C0G1).,.  (95°)  at  17-5  mm. 
S.G.iJiii  1-408.  From  the  acid  and  PCl^  (Strecker, 
B.  15,  1640). 

Anhydride  C.Hfi.D^.  [7°].  (214°  i.  V.). 
S.G.  ii  1-241  (Anschiitz,'B.  13,  1542;  14,  2788). 
Partially  converted  by  distillation  into  xeronic 
anhydride  (Fittig,  A.  188,  64).  Thiourea  at  130° 
converts  it  into  NH.,.CS.NH.C0.C3H^.C0..H  [223°] 
(Pike,  B.  6,  1106).' 

Amide  C5H,,Oo(NH2)j.  Thin  colourless 
tables,  sol.  water,  decomposes  at  about  186° 
(Strecker,  B.  15,  1640). 

Imide  C,H,0,(NH).  [110°].  Formed  by 
dist  lling  acid  ammonium  citraconate  (Gottlieb, 
A.  77,  274;  Ciamieian  a.  Dennstedt,  0.12,  501). 
Needles  (from  water).    Br  forms  C5H3BrO,,(NH) 


[c.l81°]andC5H.,Br20,(NH)  [c.l44°].  CsH^O^NAg 
(Mendini,  G.  15,  184). 

Anilide  C,B.fi^(RB.Vh.).,  :  [176°],  long  flat 
needles,  sol.  alcohol  and  ether,  slightly  in  water 
(Strecker,  B.  15,  1639). 

Acid  anilide  CO.H.CjH^.CO.NHPh. 
Citraconanilic  acid.  Formed  spontaneously  by 
allowing  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid  aniline 
salt  to  stand  for  a  few  days.  Large  trimetrio 
prisms  or  long  needles. 

CO 

Phenylimide  C^Hj-c^QQ^NPh.  Citracon- 

anil:  [98°],  formed  by  boiling  aniline  and 
oitraconie  acid  in  aqueous  solution  (Michael  a. 
Palmer,  B.  19,  1375 ;  A7n.  9,  180). 

p-C  hloro -phenylimide 
C3H,:C.,0.,:NC,H^C1.    [114°].    From  the  preced- 
ing and  CI  (Morawski  a.  Klaudy,  M.  8,  399). 

Bromo -phenylimide  C^H^O.„N.C,.H^B r , 
[118°].  From  the  phenylimide  and  Br  (M.  a. 
K.). 

Di-nitro- phenylimide 
C,H.,:C,0,:N.C,,H3(N0,),.     [120'].     From  the 
preceding,  HNO^  and  H-SO^  (Gottlieb,  A.  85, 
21). 

Acid  toluide  "CO-.H.CjH^.CO.NHC^H, 
[166°].  Formed  by  warming  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  acid  |j-toluidine  citraconate. 

p-Tolylimide  C^H.iCG.rNC.H^Me.  [115°]. 

{a)-Naphthylimide  C,HAJ^C,„H-.  [142°]. 
(360°).  Yellow  plates,  sol.  most  solvents,  insol. 
cone.  HClAq  (Morawski  a.  Glaser,  ill.  9,  286). 

(Ii)-Naphthylimide  C|3H,,0.,N.  [110°]. 
From  oitraconie  acid  and  (;8)-naphthylamine  at 
175°  (M.  a.  G.).    Pale  yellow  needles. 

m-C  arboxy  -phenylimide 

C3H,<^Q>N.C,H,.C0,H.    [218°].   Formed  by 

boiling  )»-amido-benzoic  acid  with  an  aqueous 
solution  of  citraconic  acid.  Prismatic  needles, 
sol.  hot  alcohol  and  water,  sol.  dilute  alkalis. 

Phenyl-hydrazide    C3H,<^q>  N.HPh. 

[160°].  Bright  yellow  needles;  si.  sol.  cold,  v. 
sol.  hot,  water. 

Isomerides  of  Citraconic  Acid  v.  Itaconio 
ACID,  Mesaconic  acid,  Chotaconic  acid,  and 
Ethylidene-m.UjOnic  acid. 

Constitution  of  Citraconic  acid. — Citraconic 
acid  stands  to  mesaconic  acid  in  the  same  rela- 
tion that  maleic  acid  does  to  fumaric  acid.  The 
formation  of  allylene  by  the  electrolysis  of  citra- 
conic and  mesaconic  acids  indicates  the  presence 
of  a  methyl  group,  so  that  citraconic  acid  is 
methyl-maleic  acid,  while  mesaconic  acid  is 
methyl-fumaric  acid.  On  the  other  hand,  itaconic 
acid  is  said  to  give  isoallylene  CHo:C:CH,  on 
electrolysis. 

Citraconic  and  maleic  acids  differ  from  the 
fzHo-isomerides  in  combining  vigorously  with 
halogens  and  HBr.  The  ethers  of  citraconic 
and  maleic  acids  have  higher  boiling-points  than 
those  of  mesaconic  and  fumaric  acids,  the  diil'er- 
ence  being  much  greater  between  the  methyl 
than  the  ethyl  ethers. 

On  the  other  hand,  (a)-coumaric  ethers  have 
Zoziier  boiling-points  than  (iS)-coumaric  ethers. 

Citraconic  acid  with  PCI5  gives  mesaconyl 
chloride,  (a)-coumaric  acid  with  PCI,  gives  (B)- 
coumaryl  chloride  (Petri,  B.  14,  1634). 

The  indices  of  refraction  of  the  citraconic 
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and  mesaconic  ethers  are  nearly  the  same  for  the 
red  end  of  the  spectrum,  but  the  mesaconic 
ethers  refract  the  violet  rays  more  powerfully. 

'Die  ethers  of  citraconic,  malcic,  and  (a)- 
coumaric  acids  contract  in  volume  on  changing 
to  the  more  stable  isomorides.  The  acid  aniline 
salts  of  citraconic  and  maleic  acids  readily 
change,  especially  when  their  solution  is  eva- 
porated at  100°,  into  phenylimides  ;  the  corre- 
sponding salts  of  mesaconic  and  fumaric  acids 
are  not  affected  (Perkin,  C.  J.  39,  561). 

The  initial  velocity  of  etheritlcation  is  29'3 
for  itaconic  acid,  37'9  for  mesaconic  acid,  and 
47'4;  for  citraconic  acid  (Monschutkin,  J.  R.  13, 
527  ;  B.  14,  2030). 

CITRAMALIC    ACID   v.  Oxy-pyrotartaeic 

ACID. 

CITRANILIC  ACID  v.  Phcnylimida  of  Citbic 

ACID. 

CITRATARTARIC  ACID  v.  Di-oxy-pykotar- 

TARIC  ACID. 

CITRAZIC  ACID  v.  Di-oxy-pyridine-carbo- 
XVLK.:  Acri). 

CITRENE  V.  TuRPENES. 

CITRIC  ACID  C,H,Oj  i.e. 
CO.H.CII  ,.C(0H)(C6,.H).CH.,.C0„H.  [M7°] 
(Grimaux  a.  Adam).  S.G.  1-.54.  S.  125  at  15°  ; 
200  at  100°.  S.  (of  C,H,0,  aq  in  80  p.c.  alcohol) 
87  at  15°  ;  S.  (of  C,  H,0,  in  absolute  alcohol) 
75-9  at  15° ;  S.  (of  C  H^O,  in  ether)  2-2(5  (Bour- 
goin,  Bl.  [2]  29,  2U)  \  S.  (of  C,H,0;  in  ether) 
9-1  (Lippmann,  B.  12,  1650).  H.F.  354,000  (v. 
Rechenberg). 

Occurrence. — Inlemons,  oranges,  cranberries, 
cowberries,  and  sundew  (Drosera  intermedia)  ; 
together  with  malic  acid  in  red  currants,  goose- 
berries, whortleberries,  raspberries,  and  cloud- 
berries (Uiihus  Chamcemorus)  ;  together  with 
both  malic  and  tartaric  acids  in  tamarinds  and 
mountain  ash  berries (Soheele,  Opiixcida,'i,\^l ; 
Berzelius,  A.  Ch.  94,  171 ;  [2]  52,  424,  432  ;  67, 
303;  70,  215;  Eobiquet,  .4.  Ch.  [2]  05,  68: 
Liebig,  A.  5,  134  ;  26,  119,  152  ;  44,  57  ;  Mar- 
chand,  J.  pr.  23.60;  Caliours,  .4.  Ch.  [3]  19, 
488  ;  Pebal,  A.  82,  78  ;  98,  67  ;  Tilley,  J.  Ph.  13, 
305  ;  Ferret,  Bl.  [2]  5,  42  ;  Warrington,  C.  J.  28, 
925 ;  Stein,  B.  12,  1603  ;  Kossovic,  C.  C.  1887, 
1157).  Occurs  also  in  certain  plants,  e.g.  celan- 
idine  (Haitinger,  M.  2,  485),  leaves  of  the  wild 
cherry  (Rochleder,  Z.  [2]  6, 176),  Lnj-iinus  lutcns, 
Vicia  sativa  (vetch),  Viria  Faha,  I'ixtim sativum 
(peas)  and  white  beans  (Pliascolus)  (Ritthausen, 
J.  pr.  [2J  29,  357).  Occurs  as  lime  and  potash 
salt  in  tobacco,  and  in  the  juice  of  lettuce.  Oc- 
curs in  the  root  and  leaves  of  madder  (Roch- 
leder, A.  80,  322;  Willigk,  .4.  82,  343),  in  beet- 
root (Michaelis,  J.  1851,  394;  /.  j)?-.  54,  184; 
Schrader,  ^1.  121,  370),  and  in  young  vines 
(Wittstein,  J.  1857,  520  ;  Vier.  pr.  Pharm.  6, 
192). 

Si/ntJiesis.  — ■  s  -  Di  -  chloro-acetone  combines 
with  hydrogen cyanideforming(CH.,Cl),,C(OH).CN 
which  is  converted  by  saponification  into 
(CH.C1)„C(0H).C0  H,  whence  KCy  readily  forms 
(CN.CH",),C(OH).Cb,H  which  is  converted  by 
treatment  with  HCl  into  citric  acid  (Grimaux  a. 
Adam,  A.  Ch.  [5]  23,  356  ;  C.  R.  90,  1252). 

Prcjiaratinn. — Lemon  juice  is  allowed  to 
undergo  incipient  fermentation,  and  is  then 
boiled  with  chalk  and  lime.    The  ppd.  calcium 
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citrate  is  decomposed'  by  an  equivalent  quantity 
of  H,SO,. 

Properties. — Usually  crystallises  in  efflores- 
cent trimetric  prisms  (containing  aq)  a:h:c 
=  '6008:1;  '4106.  Different  specimens  of  crys- 
tallised citric  acid  when  powdered  and  left  over 
H^SOj  lose  water  at  very  different  rates  (Gros- 
jean,  C  /.  43,  331).  From  boiling  solutions 
citric  acid  separates  in  anhydrous  crystals 
(Sarandinaki,  B.  5,  1101).  Crystals  containing 
2aq  may  sometimes  be  obtained  (Cloez).  Lime 
water  produces  little  or  no  pp.  in  the  cold,  but 
calcium  citrate  is  ppd.  on  boiling.  Calcium 
citrate  is  insoluble  in  KOH;  it  dissolves  in  NH^Cl, 
but  is  reppd.  on  boiling.  Citric  acid  differs  also 
from  tartaric  acid  in  not  forming  an  insoluble 
acid  potassium  salt.  Boiling,  strongly  alkaline, 
permanganate  is  reduced  by  citric  acid  to  man- 
ganate  only,  the  liquid  becoming  green,  whereas 
in  the  case  of  tartaric  acid  the  reduction  jh'o- 
ceeds  further,  the  li(juid  becoming  brown  (Chap- 
man a.  Smith,  Laboratory,  1,  39  ;  of.  Wimmel, 
Z.  [2]  5,  286).  FeCl,  gives  a  light  yellow  pp. 
in  a  hot  solution  of  an  alkaline  citrate  ;  the 
pp.  dissolves  in  excess  of  the  citrate  (Kiimmerer, 
Fr.  8,  298).  Silver  citrate  dissolves  in  hot  water 
without  blackening.  Cone.  K^Cr.^OjAq  is 
blaclcened  in  the  cold  by  tartaric  acid  but  not  by 
citric  acid. 

Estimation  (in  lemon  juice). — The  juice  is 
neutralised  with  Na-jCO^,  CaCl.^  is  added,  and  the 
liquid  boiled.  The  pp.  is  collected  and  washed. 
The  filtrate  and  washings  are  treated  with  NH.j 
and  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk.  Some  more 
calcic  citrate  then  separates  (Grosjean,  C.  J.  43, 
332  ;  cf.  Fleischer,  Ar.  Ph.  [3J  5,  97  ;  Allen, 
C.  N.  32,  277  ;  Creuse,  Ph.  [3]  2,  547).  A  second 
concentration  may  then  be  effected,  when  a  third 
quantity  sometimes  separates.  Turmeric  is  better 
than  litmus  as  an  indicator  in  alkalimetric  ex- 
periments with  citric  acid  (P.  Watts,  S.  C.  I.  5, 
214). 

Reaetions.—l.  By  heat  it  is  split  up  at  175° 
into  HoO  and  aconitic  acid  C,,H„0,.,  which  on 
dry  distillation  again  splits  up  into  CO.^  itaconic 
acid  C-H,.0_|,  citraconic  anhydride  CjH|0.,,  and 
acetone. — 2.  By  heating  with  water  (10  pts.)  at 
160°  it  is  split  up  into  itaconic  acid  and  CO., 
(Markownikoff  a.  Purgold,  [2]  3,261).— 3.  Cit- 
ric acid  (100  g.)  heated  with  water  (50  g.)  and 
sulphuric  acid  (100  g.)  for  5  hours  gives  aconitic 
acid  which  separates  on  cooling  (Hentschol, 
J.  pr.  [2]  35,  200).  100  g.  citric  acid  heated 
with  100  g.  water  and  5  g.  H,,SO,  at  170^  give 
aconitic  and  itaconic  acids  (Pawolleck,  .4.  178, 
152).— 4.  Cone.  H.,SO,  at  40°  gives  off  CO,  CO.,, 
and  acetone,  and  forms  an  acid  whose  acid 
barium  salt  is  (C,H,SO.,).,Ba.  and  is  converted  by 
baryta-water  into  (C.,H.,SO,) J3a  (Wilde,  A.  127, 
170).  —5.  On  dry  distillation  with  glycerin,  it  gives, 
besides  acetone,  acrolein,  CO,  and  CO.^,  a  distil- 
late containing  the  pyruvic  ether  of  glvcide 
CH.,.CH.CH...0.C0.C0.CH3.       [82°].  (241°) 

\y 

O 

(Do  Clermont  a.  Chautard,  C.  R.  105,  520).- 6. 
Cone.  HClAq  at  150°  gives  aconitic  acid  ;  at  200° 
it  also  forms  diconic  acid  C„H|„0|5,  and  gives  off 
CO  and  CO.,  (Hergt,  J.  pr.  [2]  8,  373).— 7.  An 
aqueous  solution  mixed  with  yeast  and  chalk 
and  exposed  to  the  air  at  25°  forms  acetic  and 
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butyric  acids  (How,  G.  J.  5,1;  Personne,  C.  B. 
36,  197). — 8.  Chlorine  acting  on  a  cone,  aque- 
ous solution  of  sodium  citrate  forms  hexa-chloro- 
acetone  and  chloroform.  Br  acts  in  the  same 
way  (Cloez,  C.  B.  53,  1120). — 9.  Potash-fusion 
gives  oxalic  and  acetic  acids  (Liebig,  A.  26, 158). 
10.  Acetone  is  formed  by  distilling  sodium 
citrate  with  lime  (Freidl,  M.  4,  151).— 11.  An- 
hydrous citric  acid  is  converted  bv  a  mixture  of 
fuming  HNO3  (1  pt.)  and  H-.SO^  {2pts.)  into  the 
nitrate  C3H.,(ONO,)(C02H)3  erroneously  called 
nitro-citric  acid.  It  is  insol.  ether,  and  forms 
insoluble  salts  BajA'",,  and  Pb.jA'",,  (Champion 
a.  Pellet,  Bl.  [2]  24,  448).— 12.  Citric  acid  (1 
mol.)  heated  with  glycerin  (1  mol.)  at  100° 
forms  glyceryl  citrate  C.,H-.CuH.O,  a  glassy 
mass,  insol.  water  (Bemmelen,  J.  ]jr.  69,  84). 
Excess  of  glycerin  at  170°  gives  so-called 
citro-diglycerin  C,„H„0,„(?).  —  13.  Citric 
acid  (1  mol.)  heated  with  mannite  (1  mol.) 
at  140°  forms  citromannitan  Ci-Hi^Og 
(Bemmelen,  J.  1858,  435).  Excess  of  citric  acid 
(2  mols.)  heated  with  mannite  at  150°  forms 
dicitromannitan  CisHo^Ois.  Both  bodies  are 
amorjihous. 

Salts.  —  NHjHoA'":  triclinic  crystals. — 
(NH,),HA".  S.G.  f  i-479  (Clarke,  2,  174).— 
(NHj)3A"'aq:  deliquescent.  Ferric  and  alumi- 
nium oxides,  freshly  precipitated,  dissolve  in  a 
solution  of  ammonium  citrate,  and  from  the  solu- 
tions when  evaporated  salts  of  the  general  type 
C,H,0;H(NH,,),(C„H50,(NH,),)3M2H„0  crystal- 
lise out.  Similarlymagnesium,  manganese,  nickel, 
cobalt,  zinc,  copper,  and  mercuric  oxides  dissolve 
in  ammonium  citrate  to  form  salts  of  general 
type  [C,,H50,(NH,)J,M  generally  with  1  mol. 
H2O.  Solutions  of  these  salts  are  not  precipi- 
tated by  ammonia,  the  alkaline  hydroxides  and 
carbonates,  but  completely  precipitated  by  H^S 
or  ammonium  sulphide.  The  oxides  and  carbo- 
nates of  Ba,  Sr,  and  Ca  decompose  boiling  solu- 
tions of  ammonium  citrate  forming  insoluble 
pps.  of  the  corresponding  salts  Ca^K!".,,  &c.  (Lan- 
drin,  A.  Ch.  [5]  25,  233;  C.  B.  86",  1336).— 
(NHJjHjA'''^  (Heusser,  P.  88,  121).— Li,A"' (?) 
(Thomson,  Ph.   [3]  13,  783).— NaH„A"' aq.— 

Na2HA"'aq:  needles.— NaaA'"  5 laq.  S.G. 

1-858  (Clarke,  Am.  2,  174 ;  Kiimmerer,  A.  148, 
294 ;  170,  176).  Trimetric  ^srisms  or  groups  of 
silky  needles.  —  NajA'"  2aq  (Heldt,  A.  47, 
157).  —  KH.A'"  2aq.  —  K.,HA"'.  —  K3A'"  aq.— 
K,(NH,),HA"',.  — K„(NH.,)A"'.  —  K,Na3A"',.6iaq. 
K^Na^A'"^  llaq.— Ti^A'"  (Kuhlmann,  C.  B.''55, 
607). — Ba.)A"'„7aq :  amorphous  pp. — Ba3A"'„  5aq : 
groups  of  minute  needles,  formed  by  boiling 
the  above  with  water. — Ba^A'''^  33aq  :  minute 
monoclinic  prisms,  formed  by  treating  either 
of  the  two  preceding  salts  with  ammonia. — 
Sr,,A"'.^  5aq  :  minute  silky  needles. — SrjA'".,  2aq. 
Sr;H,(C„H,0,),  llaq.  —  Sr,H„(C„HjO,)4  2Laq.— 
Ca.,A"'._,  4aq.  From  Na^ A'"  and  CaCL :  pp.  changed 
in  water  at  100°  into  minute  transparent  needles. 
Ca3A"'„7aq.— CaH,A"'„aq.— Mg,H.,(C,,HjO,)38aq. 
MgjA'",,  9aq.  —  MgjA'''^  S^aq.  — Mg-.A'''^  7aq.  — 
Mg„H,,(C„H,0,)„  13aq.  —  MgsH,(C,H,0-)5  3aq.  — 
Mg3A"',  14aq.— Mg(NH,),A"'„  2aq  (Landrin,  C.B. 
86,  1336).  —  Zn,A"'.,  2aq.  —  ZnsH.,(C„HjO-),.  — 
Zn,H.A"'^  2aq.—  Zn(NH,),A"'„.  — CdjA'''^  i'aq.  — 
CdjA-''^  lOaq.— Cd,H„(C,H,0-),  18aq  :  needles.— 
Cd„H.,(C,H,0;),  27aq.  —  Cu,,C„H,0-  2iaq  :  green 


crystalline  precipitate  which  is  obtained  by  boil- 
ing a  solution  of  cupric  carbonate  in  citric  acid. — 
Cu5H2(C„H40,)3  15aq  :  greenish  pp.  got  by  adding 
alcohol  to  the  above  solution. — Cu(NH,)^A"'oaq 
(Landrin,  C.  B.  86,  1336).— PbaA'''^  3aq  :  crystal- 
line pp.  from  lead  nitrate  and  NajA'".  — 
PbjCgH^O,  2aq  :  amorphous  ;  got  by  heating  the 
preceding  with  ammonia. — PbjA'",  aq  :  amor- 
phous pp.  from  alcoholic  Pb(OAc).,  and  citric 
acid.  —  PbHA'":  crystals,  v.  sol.  water. — • 
Pb3A"'„Pb.,0.,  3aq  (at  100°)  (Otto,  A.  127, 175).— 
Pb3A"',Pb,0;.  —  Hg(NH,),A"'„.  —  Co3A"'„  14aq  : 
amorphous. —  Co(NHj).,A"'2  4aq.  —  Ni3A"'„  14aq  : 
amorphous.  —  Ni(NH_,)jA"'2  4aq.  — Mn3A"'„  2aq  : 
crystalline  powder  formed  by  boiling  citric  acid 
with  MnCO,,  (Heldt)  ;  the  following  salts  are 
formed  at  the  same  time  (K.).  Sodium  citrate 
does  not  precipitate  salts  of  manganese.  — • 
MnHA'"  aq. — MnjA'".,  9aq  :  trimetric  prisms.— 
Mn.H„(C,H,0.)3  loaq.'— Mn.H..(C,H,0.)j  18aq.— 
Mn(NH.,).,A"'„.— FeHA"'aq  :  crystalline  powder 
formed  by  boiling  iron  with  aqueous  citric  acid. — 
FeNaA'"  :  apple-green  scales  (Bother,  Ph.  [3]  13, 
629). — Fe(OH)Na.,A"' :  amorphous  grass-green 
powder.  —  FeNa2H2A"'2.  —  FeNa2H.,(P04)A"'.  — 
FeA'"  Igaq :  got  by  dissolving  Fe'(0H)3  in  citric 
acid.  Light  brown  film.— Fe(0H)HA"'2aq 
(Schiff,  A.  125,  147).-Fe(NHj3A"'„:  greenish- 
yellow  mass.— Fe(NHj).,HA"',.— Fe('NHj)H„A"'.,. 
(FeO).,(NHj)A"'  4aq.  —  FeA"'(NH3)3  Saqf  — 
Fe.,(NH,).,(C„H,0.).,3aq  (M6hu,  J.  1873,  570).— 
Fe(0H)(NHj)^A"'.,2aq.  —  A1(0H)(NHJ^A"'2. — 
SmA'"  6aq :  amorphous  pp.  sol.  ammonia.  The 
ammoniacal  solution  does  not  become  turbid  on 
heating  (Cl^ve,  Bl.  [2]  43,  172).— Y3A'".,  14aq.— 
LaA"'3.iaq  (Czudnowicz,  J.  1860,  128;  J.  pr. 
80,  31):  —  CeA'"  3iaq.  —  K,ShA"\_  2iaq  :  hard 
prisms  grouped  in  tufts. — BiA'" :  granular  pp. 
obtained  by  boiling  bismuth  nitrate  with  citric 
acid  (Bother,  Ph.  [3]  6,  764;  Cavazzi,  G.  14,  289). 
— (BiO)(NHj2A"':  obtained,  together  with  the 
following  body,  by  boiling  the  preceding  with 
ammonia.  —  (BiO) (NH,,)HA"'.  —  BiA"'4Bi (0H)3 : 
gelatinous  pp.— BiA"'(NH3)  3aq  (Bartlett,  C.iV.  11, 
28).— FeA'"BiA"'(NH3)3  3aq.— AgjA'"  :  powder; 
crystallises  from  water  in  needles.  —  Ag.,H.V" 
(Konnefahrt,  J.  1876,  662).— Ag,,A"'(NH3)'liaq 
(Wohler,  A.  97,  18).— Ag,A"' (?)  (W.) :  got'by 
heating  AgjA'"  at  100°  in  a  current  of  hydro- 
gen. —  Ag2CaCgH40;.  —  Telluro  -  citrate. 
K2A"'2TeOH2  aq  :  leaflets,  v.  sol.  water ;  formed 
by  adding  citric  acid  to  a  solution  of  potassium 
tellurite  and  evaporating  (Klein,  C.B.  102,  47).— 
Boro-citrates.  Boro-citric acid  HgA"'2HB02  at 
80°  is  formed  by  dissolving  boric  acid  (1  mol.)  in  a 
solution  of  citric  acid  (2  mols.).  It  is  a  deli- 
quescent mass.  The  boro-citrates  are  formed  by 
dissolving  boric  acid  in  solutions  of  the  citrates. 
The  magnesium  borocitrates  do  not  crystallise. — ■ 
Na3A"'3HBO.,.— Na.,HA"2HB0„.— 
NaH.A"'HBd2.  -K.,HA"'2HB0.,.  —  K3A"'3HBO.,. 
KH,.A"'HB02.— KH>"'.,2HB0.,.— 
LiH„A"'HBO.,.— Li.,HA"'2HB6.,.— Li3A"'3HBO„. 
MgHjA"'.,HBO.,.— M'g..H.A"'.,4HB0,.— 
Mg3A"'.,6HB02'  (Scheibe,  Ph.  [3]  11,  389).— 
Aniline  salt  NPhH.,C,HsO,.  Needles  (Pebal, 
A.  82,  91).  At  145°  it  changes  to  the  phenyl- 
imide.  t//-Cumidine  salt  C„H.,Me3NH.,H3A"' 
[133°]  (Schneider,  5.21,  660). 

Methyl  ether  MeH.A'"  (Demondesir,  A. 
80,  302). 
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Di-meaiyl  ether  Me.HA'"  (St.  Evre,  ^. 
60,  325). 

Tri-methyl  ether  Me^A'".  [79°].  (c. 
28.5°);  (176°  at  16  mm.).  Formed,  together  with 
the  two  preceding  bodies,  by  passing  HCl  into  a 
solution  of  citric  acid  in  MeOH  (St.  Evre,  C.  B. 
21,  1441).  Triclinic  crystals.  Partly  spht  up 
on  distihation  into  H.,0  and  tri-methyl  aconitate 
(271°).    PCI,  gives  oily  C3H,,Cl(CO,Me)3. 

Aceti/l-  lrimeth7/l  etlier 
C3H,(OAc)(CO,Mc)3.    (281°) ;  (171°  at  15  mm.). 

Mono-ethyl  ether  EtPLA'".  Formed  by 
the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  upon  wet  Et^A'" 
(Clans  a.  Eocnnefahrt,  B.  8,  806).  Formed  also 
by  boiling  citric  acid  with  acetic  ether  (Kreitmair, 
B.  8,  737).  Thin  prisms  ;  v.  sol.  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether.— Na.,EtA"'  (at  100°);  prisms.— 
Ag.,EtA"'. 

'Di-ethyl  ether  Et,HA"'.  (218°)  at  00  mm. 
Formed,  together  with  the  preceding,  by  the 
action  of  sodium  amalgam  on  wet  citric  ether. — 
NaEt.,A"' :   deliquescent.    Forination. — (Conen, 

B.  12;  1653;  Euhcmann,  C.  J.  51,  404). 
Tri-ethyl  ether  Et,A"'.   (218°  at  60  mm.) 

(Euhemann,  i?.  20,  799  ;  C.  J.  51,  404)  ;  (213°  at 
35  mm.);  (203°  at  300  mm.)  (Conen,  B.  12, 
1653).  S.G.  1-137  (C).  1-4513.  B,^  105-09 
(Briiiil).  Formed  by  heating  citric  acid  with 
alcohol  and  H..SO4,  or,  better,  by  saturating  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  citric  acid  with  HCl  (Th6- 
nard,  Mini.  cVArcueil,  2,  12 ;  Malaguti,  A.  Ch. 
63,  197  ;  Dumas,  C.  B.  8,  528  ;  Marchand,  pr. 
20,318;  Heldt,  .4.  47,  157;  Demondesir,  C.  B. 
33,  227;  Pebal,  A.  98,  07;  Claus,  B.  8,  807). 
Oil ;  V.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  It  boils  with  de- 
composition at  280°. 

Aee  t  til -tri- ethyl-ether 

C,  H,(0Ac)(C0.,Et)3:  (288°)  ;  (229°  at  100  mm.), 
(214"  at  40  mm.) ;  S.G.  1-1459.  By  the  action 
of  strong  aqueous  NH.,  it  is  converted  into  the 
amide  of  di-oxy-pyridine-carboxylic  acid  (citraz- 

/C(OH):CH\ 

imide)Nf  -)C-CONH,  (Euhemann,  B. 

\C(0H):CH/ 
20,  799 ;  C.  J.  51,  404  ;  cf.  Wislicenus,  A.  129, 
175).    Yields  a  phenyl-hydrazide  [128°]. 

Tetra- ethyl  ether  C3Hj(OEt)(CO.,Et)3. 
S.G.  'f  1-1022.  tx;s  1-4548.  E^o  119-97  (Briihl). 
Thick  liquid.  Bitter  taste.  (238°  at  150  mm., 
and  about  290°  at  700  mm.).  With  PCI5  it  gives 
aconitic  ether  (Conen,  B.  12,  1653). 

Tri  -n-propyl  ether  C,H,(OH)(CO.Pr),. 
(198°)  at  13  mm. 

Acetyl-tri-n -prop yl  ether 
C,H,(OAo)(CO..C,II;),.  ('205°  at  13  mm.).  When 
heated  to  250°-2S0°  the  acetyl  ethers  readily  split 
off  acetic  acid,  yielding  the  corresponding  ethers 
of  aconitic  acid  (Anschiitz  a.  Klingemann,  B.  18, 
1953). 

Mono-isoamyl  ether  C.B[i|H.,A"' (Breun- 
hn,  ,1.  91,  318).  —  (NH,)..(C.H,,)A"'.  — 
NaH(C-,H„)A"'.-KH(C-,H„)A"'.— Pb,(C„H„0-).,. 
CaH„(C  ,H,,)..A"'.,  .raq  :  himinie. 

Ethyl  isoamyl  etlier  C,H,|EtHA"'.  Oil. 

Tri-phenyl  ether  C.,H30(C0,,Ph).,.  [125°]. 
From  citric  acid,  phenol  and  POCl-i  (Seifert, 
J.  2>'-.  [2]  31,  470). 

Mono-amide  C,?I,0(CO,,H),CONH.,.  Citro- 
mon-amic  acid.  [138"^].  Colourless  crystals ;  ex- 
tremely sol.  water,  less  sol.  alcohol,  insol.  ether 
and  ligroin.    Formed  as  a  by-product  in  the 


preparation  of  the  tri-amide.  By  boiling  with 
HCl,  or  by  heating  with  76  p.c.  H.^SO.,,  it  is  con- 
verted into  citrazinic  acid  CgH^NO,. —  Salt: 
C,H,0,NAg.,:  white  pp. 

Di-amide  a,H,0(CO,H)(CONIi,), :  citro- 
di-amic-acid :  [168°]  ;  white  plates  ;  v.  sol.  water, 
nearly  insol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Formed  as  a 
by-product  in  the  prex^aration  of  the  tri-amide. 
By  boiling  with  HCl,  or  by  heating  with  75  p.c. 
H.jSO.i,  it  is  converted  into  citrazinic  acid. — 
Cu"H„O^N.Ag  :  crystalline  pp. 

Tri-amide  C,H,,0(C0NH„)3 :  [210°-215°] ; 
colourless  crystals;  S.  (at  18°)  =2-7;  (at  100°) 
=  33-3  ;  insol.  alcohol,  ether,  &c.  Prepared  by 
the  action  of  strong  aqueous  NH^  (-88)  in  the 
cold  upon  the  tri-methyl  ether  of  citric  acid. 
By  heating  with  HCl  or  with  76  p.c.  H^SO,,  it  is 
converted  into  citrazinic  acid  (Behrmann  a.  Hof- 
mann,  B.  17,  2082). 

Tri-methyl -amide 
C,H.,(0H)(C0.NHMe)3:  [124°];  white  prisms,  v. 
sol.  cold  water. 

Pheny timid e  C,H ,(0H) (CO,H) (C,0,NPh) . 
Citranilic  acid.  Formed  by  heating  citric  acid 
(1  mol.)  with  aniline  (1  mol.)  at  150°  (Pebal,  A. 
82,  92).  Crystalline  spherules  (from  water). — 
AgC,„H,„NO,.— NPhH.,C,.,H,,NO,. 

Dianilide  G,H,(OH)(CO,H)(CONPhH)j. 
[150°].  Formed  by  boiling  the  di-phenyl-amide- 
imide  with  ammonia.  Concentric  groups  of 
silky  needles  (from  alcohol). 

Di -phenyl- amide -im.id6 
C3H,(0H)(C0NPhH)(C,0,NPh).      Formed  by 
heating  the  aniline  salt  of  the  phenylimide. 
Hexagonal  jilates  ;  sol.  alcohol. 

Tri-anilide  a,H,(0H)(C0NPhH),. 
Formed  by  heating  normal  aniline  citrate. 
Prisms  (from  alcohol).    Insol.  alkalis. 

p-  Tolyl-imide 

C,H,(0H)(C0,H)<^Q>NCJi:, :  [173°];  small 

white  crystals ;  v.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and  hot 
water,  si.  sol.  cold  water.    Formed  by  heating 
mono-^j-toluidine  citrate  at  100"-170°. 
Di-p-tolyl-amide-imide 

C3H,(0H)(C0.NHC;H,X^Q>NC,H, :     [-205°] ; 

small  granular  crystals ;  m.  sol.  alcohol  and 
ether,  insol.  water.  Formed  by  heating  1  mol. 
of  citric  acid  and  2  mols.  of  jj-toluidine  for  three 
hours  at  160°-170°. 

D  i  -  p  -  tol  yl  -  d  i  -  amid  c 
C3H,(0H)(C0.NHC;H,),,(C0,,H) :   [101°];  small 
needles ;  sol.  alcohol  and  ether,  insol.  water. 
Formed  by  heating  the  preceding  compound  with 
aqueous  NHj. 

Tri-p-toly  I -tri-amide 
C3H,(0H)(C0.NHC;H;)3:  [189°];  silky  white 
microscopic  needles ;  si.  sol.  alcohol,  insol. 
water.  Formed  by  heating  1  mol.  of  citric  acid 
and  3  mols.  of  |>toluidine  at  140°-145°  (Gill,  B. 
19,  2352). 

D i--\i - cu  m  yl-amid c-iviide 
a,H  ,(0H)  (CO.NHC^H.Me^)  (C,0,NC,H  Jle,,). 
[173°].    The  chief   product  of   the  action  of  ■ 
il'-cumidine  (2  mols.)  on  citric  acid  (1  mol.)  at  100" 
(Schneider,  B.  21,  000).    Prisms  ;  v.  sol.  alcohol. 

Di-tf/ -cumidide 
C3H,(0H)(C0,H)(C0.NH.C,H„Me3)„.  [194°]. 
Formed  by  treating  the  preceding  with  alkalis. — 
NaA'.  [236°]. 
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Tri  -  'p  -  cnmidide 
C3H,(0H)(C0.NH.C,H,lMe;,).,:     [185°];  white 
powder,  si.  sol.  alcohol.    Formed  by  heating 
citric  acid  (1  mol.)  with  >f'-cumidine  (3  mols.). 

Beneidide 

XO.NH.C.H, 
C3Hj(OH)(C02H)<^  I      .  From  benzidine 

\CO.NH.C,H, 
and  citric  acid  at  150°.    Carbonises  above  300°. 
Crystalline  powder. 

Tolylene-  diamide 

C3H,(0H)<gg^^>CeH,Me.     [187°].  From 

citric  acid  and  tolylene-diamine.  [99°]  at  130°. 
Minute  crystals. 

Tri-nitro-anilide 
C3H,,(OH)(CO.NH.C,HjN02)3.    [108°].  Formed 
by  nitrating  the  anilide. 

Di- (fi)-naphthyl-aviide-imide 

C3H,(0H)(C0.NHC,„H,)<^g>NC,„H, :  [233°]. 

Formed  by  heating  1  mol.  of  citric  acid  with 
2  mols.  of  (/3)-naphthyIamine  at  140°-150°. 
White  six-sided  plates.  SI.  sol.  alcohol,  insol. 
water. 

Di-(ff)  -  naphthyl-di -amide 
C3H^(0H)_(C0,H){C0.NHC,„H,),:  [172°].  Formed 
by  digesting  the  preceding  body  with  cone, 
aqueous  NH3  at  170°.  Microscoi^ic  concentric 
needles.  Insol.  water.  Weak  acid  reaction  to 
litmus. — A'Ag. 

Tri-(0)-naphtJiyl-tri-amide 
C3Hj(OH)(CO.NHC,„H,)3:   [215°].    Formed  by 
heating  the  di-naphthyl-amide-imide  with  (/3)- 
naphthylamine  (1  mol.)  at  150°-170°.  Micro- 
BC0i3ic  prisms.    V.  sol.  alcohol,  insol.  water. 

Di  -  (a)  -naphthyl-amide-imide 

C3H,(0H)(C0.NHC,„H,)<^0>NC,„H, :  [194°]. 

Formed  by  heating  1  mol.  of  citric  acid  with 
2  mols.  of  (a)-naphthylamine  at  140°- 150°.  Six- 
sided  plates  (from  benzene).  V.  sol.  alcohol, 
ether,  &c.,  insol.  HClAq. 

Di-{a)  -  nap  h  thy  I -di- amide 
C3H,(OH)(CO,,H)(CO.NHC,(,H,)2:  [149°].  Formed 
by  heating  the  preceding  body  with  aqueous 
NH3  at  150°-160°.   Small  needles  (from  alcohol). 
A'Ag. 

Tri-(a)-naphthyl-tri-amide 
C3H,(OH)(CO.NHC,„H.)3    [129°].     Formed  by 
heating   the   di-(a)-naphthyl-amide-imide  with 
(^)-naphthylamine  (1  mol.)  at  150°-170°.  Micro- 
scopic rhombic  prisms  (Hecht,  B.  19,  2G14). 

ISOMERIDS  OF  CITRIC  ACID  v.  Oxy-tei- 

CAItBAI.LYLIC  ACID. 

CITRIDIC  ACID  V.  Aconitic  acid. 

CITRONELLOL  C,„H|,0  (Gladstone,  C.  J.  25, 
47)  or  C,„H,sO  (Wright,  C.  J.  12,  318).  (210°- 
220°).  The  chief  constituent  of  the  oil  of 
citroneUa  (Andropogon  Nardus  or  Schccnanthus), 
a  grass  cultivated  in  Ceylon.  P.^S-  appears  to 
form  a  mixture  of  terpenes  and  their  polymerides. 
It  combines  with  Br,  forming  a  dibromide,  which 
is  split  up  by  heat  into  H.^O,  cymene,  and  HBr. 

CLADONIC  ACID,  (&)-Usnic  acid.  [175°]. 
Occurs  in  Cladonia  rangiferina  (Stenhouse,  A. 
155,  .50  ;  Hesse,  A.  117,  346).  Yields  betorcin 
on  dry  distillation.  Cladonic  acid  is  probably  a 
mixture  of  usnic  and  barbatic  acids  (Paterno,  G. 
6,  113;  12,  231 ;  Stenhouse,  A.  203,285). 


ACID. 

CLASSIFICATION,  CHEMICAL.— In  the  fol- 
lowing article  nothing  more  is  attempted  than  to 
sketch  the  outlines  of  the  methods  by  the  em- 
IDloyment  of  which  a  fairly  satisfactory  scheme 
of  chemical  classification  may  be  attained.  'By 
the  classification  of  any  series  of  objects  is 
meant  the  actual  or  ideal  arrangement  together 
of  those  which  are  like  and  the  separation  of 
those  which  are  unlike ;  the  purpose  of  this 
arrangement  being  primarily  to  disclose  the 
correlations  or  laws  of  union  of  properties  or 
circumstances,  and  secondarily  to  facilitate 
the  operations  of  the  mind  in  clearly  con- 
ceiving and  retaining  in  the  memory  the 
cliaracters  of  the  objects  in  question.'  ' 

The  importance  of  classification  in  chemistry 
can  scarcely  be  too  much  insisted  upon.  The 
fundamental  object  is  to  arrange  the  various  kinds 
of  matter  with  which  chemistry  is  concerned  in 
classes,  so  that  the  connexions  between  the  pro- 
perties and  the  composition  of  these  kinds  of 
matter  shall  be  made  apparent.  Inasmuch  as 
our  knowledge  of  the  connexions  between  the 
composition  and  the  properties  of  difierent  kinds 
of  matter  is  being  modified  from  day  to  day,  it  is 
evident  that  no  system  of  chemical  classification 
can  be  regarded  at  present  as  a  final  system. 
That  we  may  draw  the  outlines  of  a  scheme  of 
chemical  classification,  it  is  necessary  first  of  all 
to  inquire  what  the  objects  are  which  the  scheme 
is  to  include. 

Chemistry  concerns  itself  with  the  connexions 
between  the  properties  and  the  composition  of 
homogeneous  kinds  of  matter ;  a  homogeneous 
kind  of  matter  being  such  that  all  the  portions, 
however  small,  into  which  it  can  be  divided,  are 
possessed  of  the  same  properties  as  belong  to 
the  mass.  But  the  properties  of  homogeneous 
kinds  of  matter  are  of  two  kinds ;  on  the  one 
hand,  there  are  those  properties  which  belong 
to,  or  which  may  be  acquired  by,  the  specified 
kind  of  matter  considered  apart  from  other 
kinds  of  matter;  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
the  properties  which  are  exhibited  by  the  spe- 
cified kind  of  matter  when  it  acts  on,  and  is 
acted  on  by,  other  kinds  of  matter.  Chemistry 
concerns  itself  more  especially  with  the  latter 
kind  of  proijerties.  Another  classification  of  the 
proijerties  of  homogeneous  kinds  of  matter  may 
be  made  ;  we  may  pay  regard  to  those  properties 
which  are  the  sums  of  the  properties  of  the  parts 
of  the  specified  mass  of  matter ;  or  we  may  look 
to  those  properties  which  are  dependent  on  the 
configurations  of  these  parts.  Any  mass  of 
matter  may  be  conceived  to  be  made  up  of  a 
vast  but  finite  number  of  minute  particles,  which, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  investigation  in  hand, 
may  be  regarded  as  indivisible.  These  particles 
may  or  may  not  be  possessed  of  the  properties 
which  distinguish  the  mass  of  matter  under 
consideration  ;  the  properties  of  the  mass  may 
be  the  sum  of  the  properties  of  the  particles,  or 
they  may  differ  from  the  sum  of  these  properties. 
In  the  latter  case  we  assume  that  the  properties 
of  the  mass  depend,  among  other  conditions, 
on  the  relative  arrangement  of  the  particles. 
The  weight  of  any  mass  of  matter,  i.e.,  the  force 
with  which  the  matter  is  attracted  towards  the 

'  Stanley  Jevons  (in  Principles  of  Science,  ii.  348,  1st 
ed.) modifying  Hu.sley's  defiiiitiou  given  in  Lectureson  the 
Elements  of  Comparalive  Anatomy  (1864),  p.  1. 
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earth's  centre,  is  absolutely  independent  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  particles,  and  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  weights  of  those  particles.  The  volumes 
occupied  by  specified  masses  of  homogeneous 
gases,  on  the  other  hand,  are  entirely  dependent 
on  the  relative  arrangement  of  the  particles,  and 
are  not  the  suras  of  the  volumes  occupied  by 
these  particles  when  separated  from  each  other. 
Most  of  the  chemical  properties  of  any  homo- 
geneous kinds  of  matter  are  not  the  sums  of 
the  properties  of  the  particles  of  such  kinds  of 
matter. 

Such  then  being,  very  broadly,  the  kind 
of  properties  considered  in  chemistry,  we  have 
next  to  inquire  as  to  tlie  meaning  of  the  term 
composition.  This  inquiry  at  once  carries  us 
back  to  properties.  Experiment  shows  that  from 
certain  kinds  of  homogeneous  matter  there  can 
be  obtained  two  or  more  different  kinds  of  ho- 
mogeneous matter,  which  new  kinds  of  matter 
are  wholly  unlike  the  original  in  i^roperties,  and 
the  mass  of  each  of  which  is  less  than  the  mass 
of  the  original ;  the  sum  of  the  masses  of  the 
new  kinds  of  matter  being,  however,  always 
-  equal  to  the  mass  of  the  original  matter.  Ex- 
periment also  shows  that  from  certain  kinds  of 
homogeneous  matter  new  kinds  of  matter  can  be 
obtained  only  by  adding  on  to  (or  combining 
with)  the  original  matter  one  or  more  different 
kinds  of  matter,  and  that  in  these  cases  the  mass 
of  the  new  kind  (or  kinds)  of  matter  produced 
is  greater  than  the  mass  of  any  one  of  the  kinds 
of  matter  which  have  united  to  jiroduce  it,  but 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  masses  of  all  these 
kinds  of  matter.  Experiment  thus  enables  us  to 
arrange  all  known  kinds  of  homogeneous  matter 
in  two  classes  ;  those  kinds  belonging  to  the  first 
class,  i.e.,  those  from  which  can  be  obtained  two 
or  more  diiferent  kinds  each  unlike,  and  weigh- 
ing less  than,  the  original,  are  called  coin- 
pounds  ;  those  belonging  to  the  second  class, 
i.e.,  those  which  can  be  changed  only  by  adding 
on  to  them  some  other  kind  of  matter,  are  called 
elements.  A  compound  may  of  course  be  changed 
by  adding  on  to  it  a  new  kind  of  matter  in  the 
same  way  as  an  element  may  be  changed ;  but 
an  element  can  be  changed  in  this  way  and  in 
this  way  only.  So  far  as  exact  knowledge  goes, 
elements  may  be  said  to  be  completely  homo- 
geneous ;  not  only  are  we  unable  to  separate  a 
specified  mass  of  an  element  info  particles  un- 
like each  other,  by  grinding,  or  cutting,  or 
dividing  the  mass  in  any  way,  but  we  have 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  extremely 
minute  particles  of  matter,  by  the  union  of  which 
we  are  obliged  to  regard  the  mass  as  built  up, 
are  themselves  completely  identical  in  proper- 
ties. Although  by  grinding,  or  cutting,  or 
dividing  by  a  machine,  we  cannot  separate  a 
specified  mass  of  a  compound  into  particles  un- 
like each  other,  yet  we  are  certain  that  the  ex- 
tremely minute  particles  of  matter,  by  the  union 
of  which  we  are  obliged  to  regard  the  mass  as 
built  up,  are  themselves  built  up  of  yet  smaller 
particles,  some  of  which  are  wholly  unlike  some 
others.  But  notwithstanding  this  distinction, 
which  may  perhajis  be  removed  as  more  knowledge 
is  gained,  we  are  Justified  in  applying  the  term 
homogeneous  kind  of  matter  to  elements  and 
compounds  alike. 

Chcmistrv  then  concerns  itself  with  the  con- 


nexions between  the  properties  and  the  composi- 
tion of  elements  and  compounds.  By  the  com- 
position of  an  element  is  meant,  at  present, 
simply  a  statement  of  the  name  of  the  element ; 
the  element  is  composed  of  itself.  By  the  com- 
position of  a  compound  is  meant,  at  present,  a 
statement  of  the  elements  by  the  union  of  which 
the  compound  is  produced,  and  of  the  mass  of 
each  element  which  goes  to  produce  a  specified 
mass  of  the  compound.  But  the  word  composi- 
tion, as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  has  a  fuller 
meaning  than  this. 

Let  us  then  regard  the  composition  and  pro- 
perties of  compounds  with  the  view  of  placing 
together  those  which  are  like  and  separating  those 
which  are  unlike.  The  moment  we  attempt  to  do 
this,  we  find  that  our  classification  of  compounds 
must  include  elements  also.  A  scries  of  com- 
pounds may  be  formed  by  the  union  of  one  ele- 
ment with  other  elements ;  the  properties  of 
these  compounds  present  some  points  of  simi- 
larity ;  the  presence  in  all  of  them  of  the  speci- 
fied element  is  accompanied  by  certain  more  or 
less  marked  similarities  of  properties.  We  wish 
to  connect  properties  of  compounds  with  com- 
position; therefore  we  must  learn  the  jjroperties 
of  the  elements  which  by  their  union  piroduce 
these  compounds  ;  but  this  involves  the  study 
of  these  elements  both  as  they  are  in  themselves, 
that  is,  as  they  are  when  unacted  on  by  other 
elements,  and  also  as  their  properties  are  modi- 
fied when  the  elements  combine  with  others. 
We  cannot  then  classify  compounds  without 
studying  the  properties  of  elements,  and  we 
cannot  classify  elements  without  studying  the 
properties  of  compounds. 

Compounds  may  be  classified  in  accordance 
with  (1)  the  number  of  elements  in  each; 
(2)  the  qualitative  properties  of  the  elements  in 
each  ;  (3)  the  quantity  of  the  elements  in  each ; 
(4)  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  elements  in 
each ;  (.5)  the  functions  performed  by  each ; 
(6)  the  qualitative  and  quantitative  elementary 
composition  and  at  the  same  time  the  function 
performed  by  each. 

Making  the  number  of  elements  in  each  com- 
Ijound  the  class-mark,  we  should  have  a  division  of 
compounds  into  binary,  ternary,  quaternary,  etc.; 
but  this  arrangement  would  tell  very  little  about 
the  compounds  in  each  class;  many  compounds 
may  be  binary  compounds,  and  yet  the  differ- 
ences between  them  be  very  great.  If  the  quali- 
tative properties  of  the  elements  in  a  number 
of  compounds  are  made  the  class-mark,  we 
should  have  a  division  into  compounds  of  oxy- 
gen, compounds  of  chlorine,  compounds  of  iron, 
and  so  on ;  but  not  only  would  this  arrange- 
ment convey  little  information  regarding  the 
compounds  classified,  but  it  would  involve  an 
immense  number  of  classes,  and  the  classes 
would  overlap  each  other;  e.g.  the  chlorides  of 
iron  would  be  placed  both  in  the  class  of  chlorides 
and  also  in  that  of  compounds  of  iron.  Nor  can 
the  quantity  of  the  elements  in  compounds  by 
itself  be  made  the  characteristic  mark  of  a  class; 
else  we  should  have  vast  numbers  of  quantita- 
tive analyses  as  the  sole  basis  of  classification. 
More  hopeful  is  it  to  attempt  a  classification  of 
compounds  based  on  the  functions  which  they 
perform  under  stated  conditions ;  this  scheme 
leads  to  the  placing  together  e.g.  of  acids,  basic 
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compounds,  metallic  compounds,  peroxides,  an- 
hydrides, &c.,  &c. ;  but  unless  we  connect  the 
composition  of  the  acids,  the  basic  compounds, 
the  anhydrides,  &c.,  with  the  functions  of  each 
of  these  groups,  our  classification  must  at  the 
best  be  one-sided  and  subject  to  continual  modi- 
fication. The  characteristic  mark  of  a  class 
should  be  some  property  or  circumstance,  or  a 
conjunction  of  properties  or  circumstances, 
which  is  easily  detected,  and  which  belongs  to 
all  the  members  of  the  class  and  to  no  others. 

The  property  which  we  propose  to  employ  as  a 
class-mark  is  power  of  performing  a  stated  action 
under  stated  conditions,  and  with  this  property 
we  shall  endeavour  to  connect  a  certain  com- 
position. The  term  composition  must  be  inter- 
preted as  meaning  not  only  a  statement  of  the  ele- 
ments, and  of  the  masses  of  these  elements,  which 
produce  a  specified  mass  of  any  given  compound, 
but  also  a  statement  of  the  number  of  atoms  of 
each  element  in  the  atomic  complex  or  reacting 
chemical  unit  of  the  compound  in  question  ;  or, 
in  the  case  of  gaseous  compounds,  of  the  number 
of  elementary  atoms  in  the  molecule  of  the  com- 
pound. We  shall  assume  the  molecular  theory 
of  the  structure  of  matter,  and  the  atomic  theory 
of  chemistry  (v.  Atomic  and  molecular 
WEIGHTS,  vol.  i.  p.  336).    We  shall  also  assume 

I.  Alkali- forming  oxides. 

Li„0,  Na,0,  K,0,  Kb,,0, 
Cs..O;TlO;  MgO,CaO, 
SrO,Bad;(?Ag.,0?PbO) 


that  the  reader  is  familiar  with  chemical  for- 
mula} and  notation. 

A  number  of  compounds  exist  which  dis- 
solve in  water  to  produce  more  or  less  alkaline 
liquids,  that  is  to  say,  liquids  which  exert  a 
corroding  action  on  organic  fibres,  change  the 
tint  of  various  vegetable  colouring-matters,  neu- 
tralise acids  without  evolution  of  any  gas,  pre- 
cipitate the  hydroxides  of  most  heavy  metals 
from  solutions  of  salts  of  these  metals,  have  a 
peculiar  soap-like  action  on  the  skin,  and  sapo- 
nify fats.  The  compounds  which  thus  dissolve 
in  water  to  produce  alkaline  liquids  are  found 
on  analysis  to  be  binary  compounds  of  oxygen  ; 
the  element  present  in  combination  with  oxygen 
is  in  each  case  a  metal.  Other  oxides  exist 
which  dissolve  in  water  to  produce  more  or  less 
acidic  liquids,  or  which  can  be  obtained  from 
acids,  that  is  to  say,  compounds  aqueous  solu- 
tions of  which,  like  alkalis,  exert  a  corroding 
action  on  organic  fibres  and  change  the  tint  of 
various  vegetable  colouring-matters,  which  neu- 
tralise alkalis  with  the  production  of  water  and 
salts  but  without  the  evolution  of  any  gas,  neu- 
tralise carbonates  of  the  alkali-metals  with 


evolution  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  react  with 
many  metals  to  produce  compounds  composed 
of  the  metal  and  a  portion  of  the  elementary 
constituents  of  the  acid,  this  action  being  fre- 
quently accompanied  by  evolution  of  hydrogen. 
Oxides  which  react  in  this  way  are,  generally 
speaking,  but  not  always,  oxides  of  non-metallic 
elements.  Other  oxides  again  exist  which  either 
do  not  dissolve  in  water,  or  dissolve  only  in  re- 
latively very  large  quantities  of  water,  and 
which  do  not  thus  produce  either  alkalis  or  acids, 
but  react  with  aqueous  solutions  of  acids  to  form 
salts  and  water.  Such  oxides  are  for  the  most 
part  oxides  of  well-marked  metallic  elements. 
Finally  a  few  oxides  exist  which  do  not  belong 
to  any  one  of  the  three  classes  already  con- 
sidered ;  omitting  these,  the  three  classes  of 
oxides  may  be  named  (1)  alkali-forming  or 
alkaline  oxides  ;  (2)  acid-forming  oxides  or  an- 
hydrides ;  (3)  salt-forming  or  basic  oxides.  The 
alkaline  oxides  are  all  oxides  of  metals,  the 
acid-forming  oxides  are  generally  oxides  of  non- 
metals,  and  the  salt-forming  oxides  are  oxides  of 
elements  most  of  which  are  usually  classed  with 
the  metals.  The  following  list  vrill  serve  as 
data  on  which  a  comparison  of  the  properties 
with  the  composition  of  each  of  these  classes  of 
oxides  may  be  based : 

III.  Salt-forming  oxides. 

Most  of  the  oxides  not  placed  in 
groupsl.andll.;  the  chief  exceptions 
being  H.,0,  HoO„,  NO,  and  some  of 
the  oxides  of  Cr,Mo,  W.andU.  The 
oxides  (MjO)  of  Li,  Na,  K,  Kb,  Cs 
and  Tl,  and  the  oxides  (MO)  of  Mg, 
Ca.Sr,  andBa,beingaheady  classed 
as  alkali-forming,  may  be  omitted 
from  this  group,  although  they  re- 
act with  acids  to  form  salts  ;  some 
metallic  oxides  containing  rela- 
tively much  oxygen,  e.g.  Na^O^, 
KoOj,  BaOj,  BioOj,  Ac,  form  salts 
by  the  action  of  acids  but  at  the 
same  time  evolve  oxygen. 

The  alkali-forming  oxides  are  oxides  of 
strongly  marked  positive  elements  ;  if  more  than 
one  oxide  of  such  an  element  exists,  that  with 
the  less  oxygen  is  aUtali-forming.  The  acid- 
forming  oxides  are  either  oxides  of  the  more 
negative  elements  (non-metals),  or  they  are  the 
higher  oxides  of  the  less  positive  metals ;  many 
of  the  anhydrides  belonging  to  the  latter  class 
do  not  form  acids  when  acted  on  by  water,  but 
are  obtained  by  removing  water  (usually  by  the 
action  of  heat)  from  the  hydrated  oxides  which 
are  themselves  feebly  acidic  in  character.  By  a 
body  of  a  feebly  acidic  character  is  meant  a 
compound  which,  as  a  rule,  is  insoluble  or  nearly 
insoluble  in  water,  does  not  react  with  aqueous 
solutions  of  alkalis  to  form  salts,  but  gives  rise 
to  the  production  of  salts  when  it  is  fused  with 
an  alkali ;  the  salts  thus  produced  are  unstable 
and  are  easily  separated  into  their  constituent 
oxides.  The  salt-forming  oxides  which  are 
neither  alkaline  nor  acid-forming  constitute  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  the  well-marked  me- 
tallic oxides.  The  physical  properties  of  the 
oxides  placed  in  the  same  class  are  not  neces- 
sarily similar;  thus  CO,  COj,  N.jOj,  SOj,  and 


II.  Acid-forming  oxides. 

B  O,;  CO,  CO2;  N2O,  NA.  NA. 
NA;  SiO,,;  PA.  PA;  SO^, 
S63;  CL.O,  CIA,;  SeO,;  TeO,, 
TeOj ;  loOj ;  and  the  following 
oxides  of  metals,  viz.  VoO^,  V„05 ; 
As.,03,  As.O^;  Sb.,Os,  Sb'O^; 
Nb„d^;  Ta-.b^;  (?BiA)  ;  (?Di.,b.O ; 
CrO^;  Mobj;  WO^;  AuA;  Ii'A  ; 
OsOj ;  PtO,  PtO.. ;  PbO'„  ;  MnO, ; 
SnO,  SnOj ;  Ti6^ ;  ZrO"„. 
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some  other  anhydrides,  are  gaseous  under  ordi- 
nary conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure,  but 
the  metaUio  oxides  belonging  to  tliis  class  are 
solids,  many  of  which  melt,  if  at  all,  only  at 
high  temperatures. 

The  division  of  oxides  into  three  classes,  an 
outline  of  which  has  now  been  given,  is  based  to 
a  great  extent  on  the  properties  of  compounds 
which  are  produced  by  the  interactions  of  these 
oxides  with  water  on  the  one  hand,  and  with 
acids  on  the  other  hand.  In  order  then  more 
completely  to  grasp  the  classification  of  oxides  it 
is  necessary  to  consider  the  properties  and  the 
classification  of  alkalis,  acids,  and  salts. 

The  term  alkali  was  originally  applied  to  the 
ashes  of  sea-plants ;  but  it  was  soon  extended 
to  include  substances  which,  like  the  ash  of  sea- 
weed, easily  dissolved  in  water  to  form  solutions 
having  a  soap-like  action  on  the  skin,  ali'ecting 
the  colour  of  many  vegetable  matters,  and  re- 
acting with  acids  with  effervescence  and  the  pro- 
duction of  new  substances  wherein  neither  the 
properties  of  the  alkali  nor  the  acid  were  promi- 
nent. About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury Black  proved  by  quantitative  experiments 
that  the  elfervescence  which  occurs  during  the 
interaction  of  an  acid  and  an  alkali  is  caused  by 
the  outrush  of  a  gas  which  existed  in  the  alkali 
in  combination  with  the  other  constituents  of 
that  body.  That  the  same  gas  may  also  be  ob- 
tained from  the  alkali  by  the  action  of  heat  was 
also  proved  by  Black.  From  this  time  it  became 
customary  to  distinguish  mild  or  carbonated  al- 
kali from  burnt  or  caustic  alkali,  the  former  being 
regarded  as  a  combination  of  the  caustic  alkali 
with  carbonic  acid  gas.  Both  carbonated  and 
caustic  alkali  reacted  with  acids  to  produce  the 
same  substance,  in  which  the  properties  of  alkali 
and  acid  were  lost,  or  rather  merged  into  a  now 
set  of  properties  ;  the  action  was  attended  in  the 
case  of  carbonated  alkali  with  evolution  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  but  in  the  case  of  caustic  alkali 
no  gas  was  produced.  Continued  examination 
of  alkali  showed  that  the  composition  of  the  sub- 
stance thus  named  was  not  always  the  same ;  this 
led  to  the  recognition  of  more  than  one  kind  of 
matter  exhibiting  the  characteristic  jiroperties  of 
alkalis.  Lavoisier  adduced  reasons  for  regarding 
the  various  alkalis  as  compounds  of  unknown 
metals  with  oxygen,  but  he  did  not  succeed  in 
actually  demonstrating  their  composition.  In 
1807  Davy  decomposed  two  alkalis,  potash  and 
soda,  each  into  oxygen  and  a  metal,  by  passing 
an  electric  current  through  them  when  molten, 
and  a  year  later  by  the  same  agency  he  separated 
the  three  earthy  bodies,  lime,  strontia,  and  baryta 
— bodies  which  to  a  great  extent  resemble  alkalis 
in  their  properties — into  oxygen,  and  in  each  case 
1  a  metal.  The  composition  of  the  various  bodies 
having  the  properties  already  summarised  as 
characteristic  of  alkali  was  now  settled  ;  these 
bodies  were  oxides  of  metals.  But  further  in- 
vestigation showed  that  aqueous  solutions  of  these 
metallic  oxides  did  not  contain  the  oxides,  but 
rather  compounds  of  metal,  oxygen,  and  hydro- 
gen, and  that  these  compounds,  these  hydrox- 
ides, were  obtained  as  definite  well-marked  solid 
bodies  by  boiling  off  the  water  from  the  solutions 
in  question.  Now  as  the  characteristic  properties 
of  alkali  belonged  to  aqueous  solutions  of  the  me- 
tallic oxides  under  consideration  it  was  better  to 


apply  the  name  alkali  to  the  hydroxides  rather 
than  to  the  oxides  of  certain  metals.  The  com- 
position of  alkalis  is  represented  by  the  formula 
MOH,  where  M  =  Li,  Na,  K,  Kb,  Cs,  or  the  com- 
pound radicle  NH, ;  each  of  these  compounds, 
except  1S(H,0H,  is  known  as  a  definite  solid  body. 
An  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia,  NH^,  reacts 
towards  vegetable  colouring-matters,  towards 
acids,  towards  solutions  of  the  salts  of  iron,  cop- 
per, bismuth,  tin,  and  many  other  heavy  metals, 
in  a  manner  very  similar  to  that  in  which  aque- 
ous solutions  of  the  five  alkaline  hydroxides, 
]MOH,  react  towards  these  classes  of  substances. 
The  salts  formed  by  the  action  of  acids  on  the 
hydroxides  in  question  are  generally  isomorphous 
with,  and  in  other  properties  similar  to,  the  salts 
formed  by  the  action  of  the  same  acids  on  an 
aqueous  solution  of  ammonia.  For  these  and  a 
few  other  reasons  the  composition  of  an  aqueous 
solution  of  ammonia,  NH.,,  is  supposed  to  be 
similar  to  that  of  aqueous  solutions  of  the  solid 
alkalis;  but  the  compositions  of  the  latter  solu- 
tions are  represented  by  the  symbols  LiOHAq, 
NaOHAq,  &c.,  therefore  the  composition  of  the 
former  solution  is  represented  by  the  symbol 
NH^OHAq.  As  we  have  hydroxides  of  the  metals 
lithium,  sodium,  potassium,  &c.,  so  we  have  a 
hydroxide  of  the  compound  radicle  ammonium 
(NH.|) ;  the  former  hydroxides  are  stable  solid 
bodies,  the  latter  exists  only  in  aqueous  solu- 
tion Ammonium  compounds,  vol.  i.  p.  200).  The 
hydroxides  MO.,H.^  where  M  is  Mg,  Ca,  Sr,  or  Ba, 
all  more  or  less  resemble  the  alkalis  ;  these  hy- 
droxides are  white  solids,  which  require  for  solu- 
tion much  larger  relative  quantities  of  water 
than  are  needed  to  dissolve  equal  masses  of  the 
alkalis,  but  which  thus  produce  solutions  capable 
of  neutralising  acids  without  elfervescence,  of 
changing  vegetable  colouring-matter  in  the  samo 
way  as  solutions  of  the  alkalis,  of  precipitating 
oxides  or  hy  Irated  oxides  of  many  heavy  metals 
from  solutions  of  the  salts  of  these  metals,  of 
corroding  organic  fibres  to  some  extent,  of  sajso- 
nifying  fats,  and  of  quickly  combining  with  car- 
bonic acid  to  produce  carbonates.  As  all  the 
alkalis  and  the  four  compounds  of  Mg,  Ca,  Sr, 
and  Ba,  just  mentioned  are  comijounds  each  of 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  a  metal,  and  as  many 
other  metallic  hydroxides,  e.g.  Cu0.jH„,  Fe.^O^H,., 
&c.  &c.,  do  not  exhibit  alkaline  properties,  it 
seems  probable  tliat  the  alkaline  qualities  of  the 
hydroxides  of  Li,  Na,  K,  Kb,  Cs,  Mg,  Ca,  Sr,  and 
Ba,  are  to  be  associated  with  the  properties  of 
the  metals,  Li,  Na,  K,  .  .  .  Ba. 

Thus  in  our  attempts  to  classify  oxides  we  are 
obliged  to  have  regard,  first,  to  the  properties  of 
alkalis,  and  then  to  the  properties  of  the  elements 
of  which  these  alkalis  are  composed.  What, 
then,  are  the  properties  of  the  metals  Li,  Na,  K, 
Kb,  Cs,  Mg,  Ca,  Sr,  and  Ba  ? 

The  metals  Li,  Na,  K,  Kb,  and  Cs,  are  silver- 
white  solids,  with  low  melting-points,  and  very 
small  specific  gravities  (Li,  Na,  and  K,  being 
lighter  than  water) ;  the  metals  are  extremely 
easily  oxidised,  the  process  of  oxidation  being 
attended  with  production  of  much  heat ;  they 
rapidly  decompose  cold  water  with  evolution  of 
half  the  hydrogen  of  the  water  decomposed  and 
production  of  hydroxides  MOH  which  remain  in 
solution  ;  during  this  process  much  heat  is  pro- 
duced.   The  metals  easily  and  rapidly  combine 
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with  the  halogens  and  with  sulpliur;  they  are 
electro-positive  to  all  other  metals,  and  the  most 
electro-positive  metal  of  the  group  is  that  with 
the  largest  atomic  weight  (Cs).  The  composi- 
tions of  the  chief  compounds  of  these  metals 
are  represented  by  the  symbols  M,0,  IMOH, 
M„S,  MSH,  MX  (X  =  C1,  Br,  I,  F,  CN),  M,SO„ 
MHSO.,,  1\IN0.„  M,CO„  MHCO3,  &c.,  where 
M  =  Li,Na,  K,  Rb,  or  Cs.  These  compounds  are  for 
the  most  part  white  and  easily  soluble  in  water ; 
many  of  them  are  not  chemically  changed  by  the 
action  of  heat  alone  ;  all  compounds  of  similar 
comi^osition,  e.g.  all  M,,S04  or  all  MCI,  are  as  a 
rule  isomorphous ;  the  sulphates  M^SO,,  form 
alums  by  combination  with  sulphates  of  the 
composition  M,3S0j  where  M  =  Fe,  Al,  Cr,  In,  or 
Ga.  The  properties  of  the  hydroxides  MOH  have 
already  been  detailed. 

The  metals  Ca,  Sr,  and  Ba  are  whitish- 
yellow  solids,  the  melting-points  of  which  have 
not  been  accurately  determined,  but  are  some- 
where about  a  red  heat ;  the  specific  gravities 
of  these  metals  are  represented  by  small  values, 
which  are,  however,  decidedly  greater  than  those 
that  represent  the  specific  gravities  of  the 
metals  Li  .  .  .  to  Cs  ;  these  metals  are  harder 
than  the  alkali  metals,  but,  compared  with  the 
group  of  metals  as  a  whole,  they  are  soft ;  they 
quickly  oxidise  in  air  or  oxygen,  and  decompose 
cold  water  with  production  of  much  heat,  evolu- 
tion of  half  the  hydrogen  of  the  water  decom- 
posed, and  formation  of  solutions  of  the  hydrox- 
ides MO.^Ho.  In  the  cases  of  Li  ...  Cs  one  atom 
of  metal  reacts  with  one  molecule  of  water  evolv- 
ing one  atom  of  hydrogen,  in  the  cases  of  Ca 
.  .  .  Ba  one  atom  of  metal  reacts  with  two  mole- 
cules of  water  evolving  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  ; 
the  metals,  so  far  as  exact  experiment  goes,  seem 
to  combine  easily  and  rapidly  with  the  halogens 
and  with  sulphur ;  they  are  electro-negative  to 
the  metals  Li  .  .  .  Cs,  but  positive  to  all  other 
metals.  The  compositions  of  the  chief  com- 
pounds of  these  metals  are  represented  by  the 
symbols  MO,  MO.,H.„  MS,  MS.,H,,  MX.,  (X  =  C1, 
Br,  I,  F,  CN),  MSb„  M2NO3,  MCb^,  &c.,  where 
M  =  Ca,  Sr,  or  Ba.  Most  of  these  compounds  are 
white  ;  the  oxides  and  hydroxides  are  not  very 
soluble,  the  sulphates  and  carbonates  are  nearly 
insoluble,  the  chlorides  and  nitrates  are  easily 
soluble,  in  water  ;  the  hydroxides,  nitrates,  and 
carbonates  are  decomposed  by  the  action  of  heat 
alone  ;  almost  all  similar  compounds  are  isomor- 
phous ;  the  sulphates  do  not  form  alums,  nor  do 
the  compounds  generally  exhibit  any  marked 
tendency  to  form  double  or  basic  salts.  The 
proiDerties  of  the  hydroxides  have  already  been 
detailed. 

The  metal  magnesium  is  a  silver-white  solid, 
the  melting-point  of  which  is  about  500^-700° 
(not  accurately  determined),  and  the  specific 
gravity  is  a  little  greater  than  that  of  calcium  ; 
the  metal  is  much  more  malleable  and  ductile 
than  Li  .  .  .  Cs  or  Ca  .  .  .  Ba  ;  it  is  scarcely  oxid- 
ised by  exposure  to  air  or  oxygen  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  but  when  rapid  oxidation  is  begun 
by  heating  the  metal  in  air  or  oxygen  it  proceeds 
with  production  of  much  heat  and  light.  Mag- 
nesium decomj)oses  water  at  100°  very  slowly 
with  formation  of  MgO^H, ;  it  does  not  act  chemi- 
cally on  cold  water ;  it  does  not  combine  with  the 
halogens  or  with  sulphur  at  ordinary  tempera- 


tures. The  compositions  of  the  chief  compounds 
of  this  metal  are  represented  by  the  symbols 
MgO,  MgO.,H„  MgS,  MgX..  (X  =  CI,  Br,  I,  F,  CN), 
MgSOj,  Mg2N03,  MgCOj,  &c.  Most  of  the  com- 
pounds are  white  ;  the  oxide  and  hydroxide  are 
only  very  slightly  soluble  in  water  ;  the  oxide 
combines  with  water  to  form  MgO.B.,,  but  much 
less  heat  is  produced  during  this  process  than 
when  CaO,  SrO,  or  BaO,  combines  with  water  to 
form  the  hydroxide.  The  hydroxide  is  easily  de- 
composed by  heat  alone  into  oxide  and  water  ; 
the  sulphate,  nitrate,  and  haloid  salts  are  easily 
soluble  in  water,  the  carbonate  is  nearly  insoluble 
in  water  ;  many  compounds  of  magnesium  salts 
with  those  of  the  alkali  metals.  Sea. ,  are  known  ; 
some  of  the  magnesium  compounds  are  isomor- 
phous with  the  similar  compounds  of  Ca,  Sr,  and 
Ba,  but  the  isomorphism  of  the  two  series  of  salts 
is  very  far  from  being  complete.  (For  more  de- 
tails of  the  properties  of  the  three  classes  of 
metals  v.  Alkalis,  metals  of  the,  vol.  i.  p.  114; 
Alkaline  earths,  metals  of  the,  vol.  i.  p.  112  ; 
and  Magnesium  metals.) 

These  facts  concerning  the  metals  whose 
hydroxides  are  the  alkalis,  and  concerning  those 
whose  hydroxides  more  nearly  approach  the 
alkalis  than  do  the  hydroxides  of  any  other  ele- 
ments, show  that  the  property  of  forming  an 
alkaline  hydroxide  is  accompanied  by  the  follow- 
ing properties  on  the  part  of  an  element :  low 
s]Decific  gravity,  not  very  high  melting-point, 
small  malleability  and  ductility,  softness,  occu- 
pation of  a  very  positive  position  in  the  electrical 
series  of  elements,  power  of  rapidly  decomposing 
water  with  evolution  of  part  of  the  hydrogen 
thereof,  power  of  forming  salts  which  are  not 
easily  decomposed  by  heat  alone,  and  many  of 
which  are  easily  soluble  in  water,  great  readiness 
to  combine  with  oxygen  and  with  the  halogens. 
Of  all  the  metals  whose  properties  we  have  con- 
sidered in  detail,  magnesium  differs  most  from 
the  ideal  alkali-forming  metal ;  but  the  hydrox- 
ide of  magnesium  is  decidedly  less  markedly 
alkaline  than  the  hydroxide  of  any  other  metal 
in  the  two  groups  from  Li  to  Sr. 

When  a  given  element  exhibits  a  fair  num- 
ber of  the  properties  given  above  as  charac- 
teristic of  the  alkali-forming  elements  we  may 
conclude  that  the  hydroxide  of  that  element 
will  be  more  or  less  alkaline  in  its  properties. 
There  is  a  certain  element  characterised  by 
the  following  properties  :  specific  gravity  large 
(11-9),  melting-point  moderately  low  (290°),  very 
soft,  malleability  and  ductility  moderate,  oxid- 
ises rather  rapidly  in  air  but  action  soon  stops 
because  of  formation  of  film  of  oxide,  burns 
rapidly  in  oxygen  at  about  300°,  does  not  de- 
compose water  until  a  red-heat  is  reached  ;  less 
positive  than  zinc,  which  is  again  less  positive 
than  Ca,  Sr,  or  Ba ;  combines  readily  with  the 
halogens  and  with  sulphur ;  most  of  the  salts 
of  this  metal  are  white  and  easily  soluble  in 
water,  some  of  them  are  isomorphous  with,  and 
of  similar  composition  to,  salts  of  potassium. 
In  many  respects  then  this  metal  approaches 
the  ideal  alkali-forming  element ;  but  in  others, 
notably  its  high  specific  gravity  and  compara- 
tively negative  position  in  the  electrical  series,  it 
departs  from  the  alkali-forming  type.  We  should 
expect  the  oxide  and  hydroxide  of  this  metal  to 
present  fairly  close  resemblances  to  the  corre- 
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Sponcling  compounds  of  the  lithium  group  of 
metals,  but  at  tlio  same  time  to  sliow  consider- 
able differences  from  these  compounds.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  metal  forms  two  oxides  and 
two  hydroxides  ;  one  pair  of  these  compounds 
BhowB  close  analogies  with  the  corresponding 
compounds  of  the  alkali  metals ;  the  other  pair 
shows  fairly  marked  analogies  with  the  corre- 
sponding compounds  of  aluminium.  The  metal 
in  question,  which  is  thallium,  belongs  to  two 
groups  of  elements  ;  it  forms  an  alkaline  oxide 
and  hydroxide  Tl.O  and  TIOH,  and  another 
oxide  and  hydroxide  TL.O.,  and  TIO.OH. 

Having  thus  learnt  something  regarding  the 
properties  and  compositions  of  alkalis,  let  us 
turn  to  the  second  group  of  compounds  which  it 
is  necessary  to  consider  before  we  can  complete 
the  classification  of  oxides  ;  let  us  briefly  consi- 
der the  group  of  acids.  The  name  oxygen  per- 
petuates the  Lavoisierian  conception  of  the  com- 
position of  acids  :  this  element  was  for  Lavoisier 
emphatically  the  acid-producer.  The  products 
of  the  combustion  in  oxygen  of  sulphur,  phos- 
phorus, carbon,  boron,  nitrogen,  solenion,  and  a 
few  other  elements,  dissolve  in  water  to  form  so- 
lutions which  have  '  acid  reactions,'  that  is  to 
say,  have  a  sour  taste,  corrode  organic  fibres, 
change  the  tint  of  many  vegetable  colouring- 
mutters,  neutralise  alkalis  with  production  of 
salts  and  water,  and  dissolve  many  metals  with 
evolution  of  gas  (generally  hydrogen).  By  re- 
moving water  from  these  solutions,  at  least  one 
definite  compound  can  in  most  cases  be  ob- 
tained, composed  of  the  element  which  had  been 
burnt  in  oxygen,  combined  with  oxygen  and  hy- 
drogen ;  when  this  compound  is  again  dissolved 
in  water  the  original  acid  liquid  is  reproduced. 
Very  many  other  compounds  are  known  which 
form  aqueous  solutions  characterised  by  acidic 
reactions  as  above  enumerated ;  most  of  these 
compounds  are  composed  of  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
and  a  third  element.  On  the  other  hand,  very 
many  compounds  formed  by  the  union  of  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  and  a  third  element  do  not  form  acidic 
solutions  when  dissolved  in  water  ;  and,  finally, 
a  few  compounds  are  known,  aqueous  solutions 
of  which  are  most  definitely  acidic,  but  which  do 
not  themselves  contain  oxygen.  Oxygen  is  there- 
fore not  the  sole  acid-producing  element ;  but 
the  fact  remains  that  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  acids  are  composed  of  oxygen  united  with 
other  elements. 

Putting  into  one  class  all  those  compounds 
which  dissolve  in  water  with  formation  of  solu- 
tions having  acidic  properties,  as  these  have 
been  already  enumerated,  and  then  tabulating 
the  compDsition  of  these  compounds,  it  becomes 
eviilcnt  that  they  are  all  compounds  of  hydrogen 
with  one  or  more  other  elements.  Hydrogen 
then,  ratlier  than  oxygen,  would  seem  to  be  the 
aoid-i)roducing  element.  But  further  examina- 
tion of  the  compounds  of  hydrogen  shows  that 
very  many  of  these  are  not  possessed  of  any  of 
the  characteristics  of  acids. 

Is  it  possible  then  to  trace  any  definite  con- 
nexion between  the  composition  of  compounds 
and  the  possession  or  non-possession  by  them 
of  acidic  properties?  In  attempting  to  answer 
this  question  we  are  confronted  with  the  great 
fliHiculty  of  chemical  classification.  We  cannot 
define  the  class  acids,  just  as  we  could  not  de- 


fine the  class  alkalis  :  an  ideal  acid  or  alkali 
may  be  defined,  but  it  is  necessary  to  place  in 
one  or  other  of  these  classes  many  bodies  which 
possess  some  of  the  properties  of  the  ideal  type, 
but  in  other  properties  diverge  more  or  less 
widely  from  that  type.  Chemical  classification, 
based  on  the  notion  of  connecting  properties 
with  composition,  is  at  best  a  t3'pieal  classifica- 
tion, and  such  a  system  cannot  be  regarded  as 
final  in  an  exact  science.  The  mark  of  a  class 
should  be  some  proijerty  or  circumstance,  or 
conjunction  of  these,  which  is  clear  and  definite, 
and  which  belongs  to  all  tlio  members  of  the 
class  and  to  no  other  bodies.  But  we  cannot 
predicate  any  one  property  of  acids  which  is 
perfectly  clear  and  definite,  and  the  possession 
or  non-possession  of  which  shall  determine 
whether  a  specified  compound  is  or  is  not  to  bo 
admitted  to  this  class.  The  reaction  which 
occurs  between  an  acid  and  a  metallic  hydroxide, 
or  hydrated  oxide,  more  nearly  approaches  to  a 
good  class  characteristic  than  any  other  single 
property  of  acids.  The  products  of  the  action  in 
question  are  water  and  a  compound  formed  of 
the  metal  of  the  hydroxide  employed,  and  the 
elements  of  the  acid  excepting  the  whole  or  a 
part  of  the  hydrogen;  such  a  compound  is  called 
a  salt.  The  following  equations,  representing 
the  distribution  of  the  elements  of  the  reacting 
compounds  before  and  after  the  mutual  actions 
of  various  acids  and  metallic  hydroxides,  will 
illustrate,  more  clearly  than  can  be  done  in 
words,  the  characteristic  reaction  of  an  acid  :  — 
(the  symbol  Aq  is  used  to  denote  that  the  com- 
pound which  it  follows  is  dissolved  in  water) 

1.  HClAq  +  NaOHAq  =  NaClAq  +  K.OAq. 

2.  HNO,Aq  +  TlOHAq  =  TlNO,Aq  +  H,OAq. 

3.  H  SO  ,Aq  +  KOHAq  =  KHSO  ,Aq  +  H.OAq. 

4.  H  .SO  ,Aq  +  2K0HAq  =  K  ,S0  ,Aq  +  2H  ,OAq. 

5.  H  SO,Aq-i-CuO.,H.,  =  CuSO,Aq-f2H.,6Aq. 

6.  2H,C.,0„Aq  +  Pbb.,H..  =  Pb(H,,C„0.,).,  '+  2H,.0Aq. 

7.  H,C,6.,Aq  i-Na0HAq  =  NaH,C.,0„Aq4-H.;0Aq. 

8.  H.PO.Aq  +  TlOHAq  =  TlH,,PO,Aq  +  H.OAq. 

9.  2H  ,P0  ,Aq  +  Pe.,0„H„  =  2FeP0 ,  +  UH.,OAq. 

10.  ILC.,OjAq  +  CaO.,H.,Aq  =  CaC.O^  +  2H20Aq. 

An  acid,  then,  may  be  provisionally  defined 
as  a  compound  of  hydrogen  with  another  ele- 
ment, or  other  elements,  which,  when  dissolved 
in  water,  reacts  with  metallic  hydroxides  to  pro- 
duce water  and  a  salt ;  a  salt  being  a  compound 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  elements  of  the  acid, 
excepting  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  hydrogen, 
with  the  metal  of  the  metallic  hydroxide.  This 
definition  is  more  commonly  put  into  the  shorter 
form,  an  acid  is  a  compound  containing  replace- 
able hydrogen;  but  unless  a  definite  meaning  is 
given  to  the  expression  replaceable  hydrogen, 
the  definition  of  acid  means  nothing  :  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  rcpla'^eable  lujdrogrn  is  given 
in  the  longer  definition  of  acid  stated  above.  It 
is  found  tliat  most  compounds  which  are  acids, 
in  accordance  with  the  i^rovisional  definition  we 

j  have  adopted,  when  dissolved  in  water  form  more 

I  or  less  corrosive  liquids,  which  affect  vegetable 
colouring  matters,  have  a  sour  taste,  and  dis- 
solve many  metals  with  formation  of  salts  and 
evolution  of  gas,  which  is  usually  hydrogen.  But, 

j  on  the  other  hand,  some  compounds  which  are 
l^ossessed  of  many  of  the  properties  just  detailed 

I  do  not  react  with  metallic  hydroxides  to  form 
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salts  ;  and,  further,  some  compounds  whicli  are 
not  possessed  of  any  of  the  properties  detailed 
do  react  with  metallic  hydroxides  to  form  salts 
{v.  Acids,  vol.  i.  p.  47). 

Looking  at  the  composition  of  compounds 
which  undoubtedly  come  under  the  definition  of 
acid,  and  which  at  the  same  time  are  charac- 
terised by  the  other  four  properties  enumerated, 
we  find  that  the  elements,  or  some  of  the  ele- 
ments, which  by  their  union  with  hydrogen  form 
the  acid,  are  strongly  negative  in  character ;  in 
other  words,  the  element  or  elements  other  than 
hydrogen  more  or  less  resemble  oxygen  in  their 
general  chemical  characteristics.  As  a  whole, 
the  elements  which  are  classed  as  non-metallic 
are  those  which  by  union  with  hydrogen,  and 
generally  with  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  produce 
acids.  When  an  acid  is  a  compound  of  a  metal 
united  with  hydrogen  and  another  element  or 
elements,  for  no  binary  metallic  compound  is 
acidic,  that  other  element  is  always  very  nega- 
tive. The  following  list  exhibits  the  well-marked 
metallic  acids  which  have  been  obtained  in 
approximate  purity :  — 


Acids  containing  metals. 


H^AsOj 

H,,Sn03 

H.,SnS3 

HAsOj 

H^AS20, 

(?H,Pb03) 

(?H3AsS,) 

HjSbOa 

H,CrO^ 

H,,Fe(CN), 

H,SbOj 

H3Fe(CN), 

HSbOj 

(?H,Mn,0„) 

&c. 

(?H,PtCl„) 

H,Sb,0, 

H2M0O4 

(?HAuBrJ 

(?HAuCl,) 

HVO3 

HoUO, 

H^Ta,0, 

/?H,M„0,  )  where  M  =  Mo,  W, 

or  U. 

'?H2TiO,\ 

,?H,,TiO,y 

HjPtOj 

The  element  which  is  generally  combined  with 
hydrogen  and  a  metal  in  these  acids  is  oxygen  : 
in  a  few  acids  sulphur,  in  (?)  three  acids  chlorine 
or  bromine,  and  in  a  few  acids  the  negative  group 
CN  is  combined  with  hydrogen  and  a  metal. 
It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  the  metals  which 
form  well-marked  acids  by  union  with  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  are  those  which,  compared  with 
the  majority  of  the  metals,  are  negative. 

The  general  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the 
facts  BOW  reviewed  concerning  the  connexions 
between  the  properties  and  the  composition  of 
acids  is,  that  those  compounds  which  are  de- 
cidedly acidic  in  properties,  as  the  term  acidic  pro- 
perties has  been  defined,  are  formed  by  the  union 
of  hydrogen  with  one  or  more  decidedly  negative 
elements.  Acids  are  seen  to  be  strongly  con- 
trasted with  alkalis,  both  in  properties  and  com- 
position. 

Oxides  were  divided  (v.p.l98)  into  three  groups : 
alkali-forming,  acid-forming,  and  salt-forming, 
oxides.  We  can  now  understand  in  a  general  way 
what  is  meant  by  an  alkali-forming  oxide,  or  by 
an  acid-forming  oxide;  it  remains  to  consider 
the  meaning  of  the  term  salt-forming  as  applied 
to  oxides.    At  the  outset,  let  us  remark  that  a 


salt-forming  oxide  may  also  be  acid-forming, 
and  that  an  alkali-forming  oxide  also  is  salt- 
forming.  In  considering  the  meaning  of  the 
term  salt-forming  oxide,  it  will  therefore  be 
necessary  to  study  those  typical  compounds 
which  possess  the  property  in  question  to  a 
marked  extent.  A  salt  has  been  already  stated 
to  be  one  of  the  products  of  the  mutual  ac- 
tion of  an  acid  and  a  metallic  hydroxide  or 
hydrated  oxide,  and  to  be  composed  of  the 
elements  of  the  acid,  excepting  the  whole  or 
part  of  the  hydrogen,  united  with  the  metal  of 
the  metallic  hydroxide.  It  is  impossible  to 
generalise  the  properties  of  salts  ;  many  of  them 
are  soluble  in  water,  some  are  insoluble ;  aqueous 
solutions  of  many  exhibit  acidic  reactions,  aque- 
ous solutions  of  others  exhibit  alkaline  reactions, 
and  aqueous  solutions  of  very  many  are  neutral, 
i.e.  exert  no  corroding  action  on  organic  fibres, 
have  no  sour  or  soap-like  taste,  do  not  affect 
vegetable  colouring-matter,  do  not  saponify  fats, 
do  not  dissolve  metals,  or  react  with  metallic 
hydroxides,  &c.  We  must  be  content  to  look  at 
the  composition  and  the  conditions  of  formation 
of  salts.  The  composition  of  salts,  regarding 
them  as  derivatives  of  acids,  has  already  been 
stated.  But  salts  are  formed  in  other  ways  ; 
they  are  sometimes  produced  by  the  mutual  action 
of  an  acid-forming  oxide  and  an  oxide  containing 
much  oxygen,  called  a  peroxide — e.g.  BaO._,  -1-  SO, 
=  BaSO., ;  sometimes  by  the  action  of  a  salt- 
forming  oxide  on  an  aqueous  solution  of  another 
oxide  from  which  an  acid  has  not  actually  been 
obtained,  thus  K^O  +  CO™Aq  =  K2C03Aq  ;  some- 
times by  fusing  together  a  metallic  and  a  non- 
metallic  oxide,  e.g.  CaO  -I-  SiO.,  =  CaSiOj ;  some- 
times by  dissolving  the  sulphide  of  a  less  positive 
metal  in  a  solution  of  the  sulphide  of  a  very 
positive  metal,  thus  As.jS3-fK.,SAq  =  2KAsS.,Aq, 
or  WS3  -I-  K.,SAq  =  K^WS^Aq  ;  and  sometimes  in 
other  ways.  The  products  of  such  actions  as 
these  are  called  salts,  either  because  they  can 
also  be  directly  obtained  by  the  mutual  actions 
of  acids  and  metallic  hydroxides,  or  because  they 
are  comjjosed  of  positive  elements  (metals)  com- 
bined with  negative  elements,  of  which  oxygen 
is  usually  one,  and  which  negative  elements  are 
known  to  form  acids  by  union  with  hydrogen, 
although  the  special  acid  of  which  any  one  of 
these  specified  salts  is  theoretically  a  metallic 
derivative  may  not  have  been  prepared.  All 
oxides  are  in  a  sense  salt-forming ;  an  alkaline 
oxide  reacts  with  water  to  form  an  alkali,  and 
the  alkali  reacts  with  an  acid  to  form  a  salt ;  an 
anhydride  reacts  with  water  to  form  an  acid, 
and  by  the  mutual  action  of  this  acid  and  an 
alkali  a  salt  is  produced.  But  placing  on  either 
side  those  oxides  which  have  been  already 
classed  as  alkali-forming,  and  those  which  have 
been  classed  as  acid-forming,  there  remain  a 
great  many  oxides  which  are  emphatically  salt- 
forming  oxides.  As  a  class,  these  oxides  form 
salts  by  reacting  either  with  acids  or  with  solu- 
tion of  oxides  which  act  as  if  they  contained 
acids,  although  no  acid  may  actually  be  obtained 
when  the  dissolving  water  is  removed,  or,  lastly, 
by  reacting  in  the  liquid  state  (not  in  solution) 
with  the  oxides  of  non-metals  or  of  the  more 
negative  metals ;  examples  of  these  three  types 
of  action  are  exhibited  by  the  following  pro- 
cesses : — 
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(1)  CuO  4  H  SOjAq  =  CuSO  ,Aq  +  H.,OAq, 

(2)  BaO  +  CO„Aq  =  BaCO,  +  Aq, 

(3)  K,0  +  Ta,0,(fuse(l)  =  2KTa03. 

Some  salt-forming  oxides  also  produce  salts, 
either  by  dissolving  in  concentrated  solutions 
of  alkalis,  or  by  combining  with  alkalis  when 
melted  in  contact  with  them ;  thus  freshly 
ppd.  aluminium  oxide  dissolves  in  solution  of 
acids  to  form  salts,  and  also  in  a  concentrated 
aqueous  solution  of  potash  to  form  a  salt ;  the 
two  actions  may  be  represented  thus : 

(1)  A1.0.J  +  GHClAq  =  Al.Cl,  A(i  +  3H,.0Aq, 

(2)  A1,,0,  +  2K0HAq  =  A"1,0 ,K,Aq  +  H.O. 
Again,  moist  SnO.^  dissolves  in  concentrated 
aqueous  potash  to  form  a  solution  of  potassium 
stannate  K.^HnO.,,  but  the  same  oxide  dissolves 
in  hydrochloric  acid  to  form  stannic  chloride, 
SnCl,;  inasmuch  as  the  acid  H^SnO.,,  of  which 
SnO.,  is  the  anhydride,  is  known,  we  have  in 
stannic  oxide,  SnO^,  an  example  of  a  compound 
■which  is  at  once  an  acid-forming  and  a  salt- 
forming  oxide.  The  oxide  MnO.,  dissolves  in 
molten  KOH  to  form  the  salt  potassium  man- 
ganate,  K.MnO,, ;  the  same  oxide,  when  produced 
in  a  concentrated  solution  of  lime,  combines 
with  the  lime  to  form  a  series  of  salts,  of  which 
CaMnOg  may  be  taken  as  a  representative  ;  and, 
lastly,  the  same  oxide,  when  hydrated,  dissolves 
in  strong  sulphuric  acid  to  form  a  sulphate  of 
manganese  Mn0..2S03.  This  oxide,  MnO,,,  thus 
exhibits  some  of  the  properties  of  two  of  the 
three  classes  into  which  we  have  divided 
oxides. 

We  began  by  proposing  to  arrange  oxides  in 
three  classes  in  accordance  with  certain  promi- 
nent reactions  of  these  oxides  ;  that  we  might 
attach  to  the  reactions  in  question  such  definite 
meanings  as  should  suffice  for  classificatory 
purposes,  we  were  obliged  to  consider  the  mean- 
ing of  the  terms  which  summarise  the  reactions 
and  composition  of  three  other  groups  of  com- 
pounds—acids, alkalis, and  salts;  that  we  might 
grasp  the  significance  of  tliese  terms,  we  had  to 
turn  from  compounds  to  elements,  and  roughly 
to  classify  these  in  accordance  with  their  acid- 
forming  or  alkali-forming  functions ;  but  we 
found  all  this  scheme  of  classification  to  be 
based  at  once  on  the  composition  and  the 
functions  of  the  bodies  classified,  and  the  word 
function  we  were  obliged  to  interpret  as  implying 
the  notion  of  mutual  action  and  reaction  between 
at  least  two  kinds  of  matter.  We  arrived  at  no 
perfectly  clear  definition  of  any  one  of  the 
classes  of  compounds  under  examination  ;  we 
did  succeed  in  conceiving  the  properties  and 
the  composition  of  a  typical  acid-forming,  alkali- 
forming,  and  salt-fovniing,  oxide  ;  but  when  we 
applied  this  conception,  gained,  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked, from  the  study  of  actual  acid-,  alkali-, 
and  salt-forming  oxides,  to  individual  compounds, 
we  found  that  very  few  of  these  exhibited  all 
the  characteristics  which  we  had  laid  down  as 
marking  off  the  typical  acid-forming  from  the 
typical  alkali-forming,  or  both  from  the  typical 
salt-forming,  oxide. 

Tiooking  back  for  a  moment  at  the  classifica- 
tiuii  of  oxides,  and  considering  what  it  implies, 
iini'  thing  stands  clearly  out,  namely,  that  this 
classification  of  oxides  carries  in  itself  a  classi- 
fication of  elements.  Those  elements  wliich 
form  markedly  alkaline  oxides  fall  into  one 


class,  those  which  form  oxides  which  are  dis- 
tinctly anhydrides  fall  into  a  second  class,  and 
a  third  class  includes  those  elements  the  best- 
marked  oxides  of  which  are  neither  alkali- 
forming  nor  acid-forming,  but  salt-forming.  Or, 
putting  the  matter  in  even  more  general  terms, 
the  classification  of  oxides  suggests  a  means  of 
classifying  the  elements.  Let  us  put  into  one 
class  all  the  elements  which,  under  similar  con- 
ditions, form  compounds  similar  in  composition 
and  function.  Let  us  then  examine  the  elements 
in  a  class  with  the  view  of  finding  whether  they 
do  or  do  not  exhibit  similarities  in  physical 
properties.  If  the  result  is  fairly  successful, 
let  us  examine  more  closely  into  the  composition 
of  the  compounds  belonging  to  specified  classes, 
and  endeavour  to  learn  something  of  the  struc- 
ture of  these  compounds  in  the  light  which  is 
thrown  on  structure  by  the  molecular  and  atomic 
theory.  Finally,  let  the  knowledge  which  may 
thus  be  gained  of  structure  react  on  that  pre- 
viously amassed  concerning  function,  that  by 
the  help  of  both  some  advance  may  be  made  in 
finding  a  solution  for  the  fundamental  problem 
of  chemistry,  which  is,  to  trace  the  connexions 
between  changes  of  composition  and  changes  of 
properties  in  homogeneous  kinds  of  matter. 

Instead  of  following  the  course  of  this  inves- 
tigation step  by  stejt,  it  will  be  more  advantageous 
to  begin  with  the  leading  principle,  which  has 
been  gained  after  much  laborious  inquiry.  In 
the  article  Atomic  and  molecular  weights  a 
sketch  was  given  of  the  periodic  lain.  The 
substance  of  that  sketch  it  would  be  needless  to 
repeat  here ;  let  us  rather  apply  it  to  the  point 
in  hand,  namely,  the  classification  of  the  ele- 
ments, remembering  always  that  a  good  classifi- 
cation of  elements  implies  and  carries  with  it  a 
good  classification  of  compounds  also. 

The  classification  founded  on  the  j^eriodic 
law  arranges  the  elements  in  groups  and  scries 
(v.  vol.  i.  p.  351) ;  the  members  of  the  same 
group  more  or  less  closely  resemble  each  other; 
the  properties  of  the  members  of  a  series  vary 
from  member  to  member  so  that  the  last,  that  is 
the  element  with  the  largest  atomic  weight,  is 
more  unlike  the  first  than  any  other  member  of 
the  series.  Each  series  to  some  extent  repeats  the 
characteristics  of  that  which  precedes  it.  The 
properties  of  an  individual  element  are  chiefly 
conditioned  by  (1)  the  group,  (2)  the  series,  to 
which  it  belongs,  (3)  its  position  in  the  group 
and  in  the  series,  (4)  its  relations  to  elements 
situated  similarly  to  itself  in  other  groups  and 
series,  and  (5)  the  relations  of  the  group  and  of 
the  series  to  other  groups  and  series.  As  regards 
the  characteristics  of  individual  groups  and  series, 
and  the  relations  between  various  groups  and 
series,  it  should  bo  remarked,  (1)  that  each  group 
is  made  up  of  elements  belonging  to  even  series 
and  elements  belonging  to  odd  series;  (2)  that 
an  odd  and  an  even  series  together  comprise  14 
elements,  and  that  in  the  cases  of  series  4  and  5, 
6  and  7,  and  10  and  11,  there  is  a  group  of  three 
elements  (Group  VIIL)  forming  what  is  called 
by  Mendelejeff  a  'transition-period'  from  the 
even  to  the  odd  series  ;  (3)  that  there  is  cer- 
tainly no  such  '  transition-period  '  connecting 
series  2  and  3,  but  that  very  probably  such 
a  period  of  three  elements  will  be  discovered 
between  series  8  and  9  ;  (4)  that  the  elements  in 
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the  even  series,  or  in  the  odd  series,  of  any  group 
are  more  like  one  another  than  elements  in  the 
even  are  like  those  in  the  odd  series  ;  (5)  that, 
omitting  series  2  and  3,  the  passage  from  an  even 
to  an  odd  series  is  accomplished  by  a  gradual 
change  of  properties,  but  the  passage  from  an  odd 
to  an  even  series  by  a  more  sudden  change  of 
properties ;  (6)  that  the  distinctly  non-metaUic 
elements  occur  in  odd  series,  except  in  the 
case  of  series  2 ;  (7)  that,  omitting  series  2, 
easily  gasified  organo-metallic  compounds,  so 
far  as  data  go  at  present,  are  formed  only  by 
elements  which  occur  in  odd  series  ;  (8)  that 
the  properties  of  hydrogen  are  so  marked,  and 
are  typical  of  such  diverse  elements,  that  it  is 
placed  in  a  series  [series  1]  by  itself  ;  (9)  that 
all  the  members  of  series  2  [LitoF],  and  at  least 
the  first  member  of  series  3  [Na],  are  to  a  great 
extent  marked  by  peculiar  properties,  and  that 
the  relations  of  these  elements  to  those  in 
series  4,  and  in  the  case  of  sodium  to  series  5, 
are  rather  markedly  different  from  the  normal 
relations  of  an  odd  series  to  the  next  odd  series, 
or  of  an  even  series  to  the  next  even  series. 
The  elements  Li  to  Na  have  been  called  by  Men- 
delejeff  '  typical  elements.'  The  following  table 
(copied  with  a  few  changes  from  one  given  by 
Mendelejeff)  exhibits  the  arrangement  of  the  ele- 
ments in  groups  and  in  odd  and  even  series  (at. 
wts.  in  round  numbers) : — 


The  even  series  elements  in  this  grouj)  ate  be- 
ryllium, calcium,  strontium,  and  barium.  The 
three  metals,  Ca,  Sr,  and  Ba,  are  yellowish-white, 
rather  soft,  solids,  with  comparatively  small 
specific  gravities  ;  their  characteristic  properties 
have  already  been  detailed  in  the  present  article 
{v.  p.  200).  The  metal  beryllium  differs  con- 
siderably from  the  other  even  series  members  of 
the  group;  unlike  these  metals,  it  cannot  be  ob- 
tained by  electrolysing  the  chloride  ;  the  method 
by  which  beryllium  is  obtained  is  very  similar 
to  that  whereby  magnesium  is  prepared,  viz.  by 
heating  the  chloride  with  metallic  sodium.  Be- 
ryllium appears  to  be  a  silver-white,  hard,  solid ; 
its  specific  gravity  is  small  (approximately  1-7), 
melting-point  high,  not  accurately  determined, 
but  certainly  above  600^ ;  the  specific  heat  of 
this  metal  increases  rapidly  as  temperature  rises, 
and  approaches  a  constant  value  between  400° 
and  600°.  The  sjiectrum  of  beryllium  more  nearly 
resembles  that  of  lithium  than  of  any  other  ele- 
ment, in  the  number,  relative  position,  and  inten- 
sity, of  the  lines  ;  but  the  character  of  the  lines 
of  greatest  intensity  in  the  beryllium-spectrum 
closely  resembles  that  of  two  pairs  of  lines  in 
the  spectrum  of  calcium.  This  metal  does  not 
oxidise  in  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  even 
when  heated  in  oxygen  it  is  only  superficially 
oxidised  ;  it  combines  with  chlorine  and  iodine 
only  at  high  temperatures ;  when  heated  with 


Groups 
I. 
II. 
III. 

IV. 
V. 

VI. 
VII. 
VIII. 

I. 
II. 
III. 

IV. 
V. 
VI. 
VII. 


H=l 


2 

Li=  7 

Be=  9 
B^ll 
C  =  12 
N  =  14 
0  =  16 
P  =  19 


Na  =  23 
Mg  =  24 
Al  =  27 
Si  =  28 
P  =  31 
S  =  32 
Cl  =  35-5 

3 


4 

K  =  39 
Ca  =  40 
Sc  =  44 
Ti  =  48 
V  =  51 
Cr=52 
Mn  =  55 
Fe  =  b6    Ni  =  58-6 
Co  =  69    Cu  =  63 
Cu  =  63 
Zn  =  05 
Ga  =  69 

?=? 
As=75 
Se  =  79 
Br=80 

5 


6 

Eb  =  85 

Sr=87 
Yt  =  89 

Zr  =  90 
Nb  =  94 
Mo  =  96 

Illi  =  104  Eu  =  104-5 
Pd  =  10G  Ag  =  108 

Ag=108 

Cd  =  112 

In  =  114 

Sn  =  H8 

Sb  =  120 

Te=l25 
1  =  127 

7 


8 

Cs=133 
Ba  =  137 
La  =  139 
Ce  =  l-(n 
Di=M4 


Er=166 


10 


Tb=17J 

Ta=18; 
■W=181 

Os=191  Ir=  192-5 
Pt  =  194-5  Au=197 
Au  =  197 
Hg=200 
Tl=204 
Pb=207 
Bi=208 


11 


12 

Th  =  232 
11=240 


13 


Series 


As  regards  the  mutual  relations  of  groups  and 
series,  it  should  be  further  remarked  that,  calling 
the  even  series  members  of  a  group  a  family,  and 
the  odd  series  members  a  family,  in  groups  1 
and  7  the  family-character  is  more  marked  than 
the  group-character,  in  groups  3,  4,  and  5  the 
group-character  preponderates  over  the  family- 
character,  and  in  groups  2  and  6  the  two  charac- 
ters are  about  balanced,  so  that  these  two  groups 
present,  perhaps,  the  best  examijles  for  the  de- 
tailed study  of  the  application  of  the  periodic 
law  to  the  classification  of  elements.  Group  II. 
contains  the  following  elements : — 

Group  II. 

Even  series : 

2  4  6  8 
Be  =  9       Ca  =  40       Sr  =  87        Ba  =  137 
Odd  series : 

3  5  7  9  11 
Mg  =  24  Zn=65   Cd=112     —       Hg  =  200 


sulphur,  no  sulphide  of  berjdlium  is  formed ;  it 
very  readily  combines  with  silicon.  Beryllium 
does  not  decompose  water  even  at  a  red  heat ;  it 
dissolves  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  potash  with 
formation  of  beryllium  oxide  and  evolution  of 
hydrogen ;  it  is  easily  soluble  in  dilute  hydro- 
chloric or  sulphuric  acid,  but  has  little  or  no 
action  on  nitric  acid.  The  compositions  of  the 
salts  of  beryllium  are  represented  by  the  same 
formulas  as  express  those  of  the  salts  of  Ca,  Sr, 
and  Ba ;  the  oxide  BeO  does  not  combine  with 
water,  but  the  hydroxide,  BeOoH^,  can  be  pre- 
pared indirectly;  this  hydroxide  is  easily  decom- 
posed by  heat  alone,  it  resembles  the  hydroxides  of 
zinc  and  of  aluminium  in  being  soluble  both  in 
acids  and  in  aqueous  potash,  it  combines  with 
carbon  dioxide  to  produce  BeCO., ;  the  oxide 
crystallises  in  the  same  (hexagonal)  form  as 
aluminium  oxide ;  under  certain  conditions  zinc 
oxide  can  also  be  obtained  in  this  form ;  beryl- 
lium oxide  usually  occurs  in  combination  with 
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alumina  and  silica,  as  beryl.  Most  of  the  salts 
of  beryllium  aic  wliite  ;  the  nitrate,  sulphate, 
and  chloride  are  soluble,  the  carbonate  and  phos- 
phate are  insoluble,  in  water.  Beryllium  sul- 
phate does  not  form  an  alum,  but  does  combine 
with  potassium  sulphate  to  form  a  double  salt 
havinc;  the  composition  BeS0,,.K.S0,.2H^0  :  the 
chloride  does  not  form  double  salts  with  the 
alkali  chlorides ;  the  carbonate  is  fairly  stable 
towards  heat,  but  easily  forms  basic,  and  also 
double,  salts  ;  the  sulphate,  which  also  readily 
produces  basic  salts,  is  completely  decomposed 
into  oxide  and  oxide  of  sulphur  by  the  action  of 
heat  alone.  The  chloride  and  bromide  of  beryl- 
lium have  been  gasified  ;  an  ethide,  Bc(C„H,).j, 
is  known  ;  it  is  a  fuming  liquid  which  takes  fire 
when  gently  warmed  in  air. 

The  odd  series  members  of  the  group  we  are 
considering  are  magnesium,  zinc,  cadmium,  and 
mercury.  The  properties  of  the  metal  magne- 
sium have  already  been  stated  in  this  article 
{v.  p.  200)  ;  of  the  remaining  metals,  zinc  and 
cadmium  are  very  similar,  while  mercury  differs 
in  many  respects  from  any  other  member  of 
the  group.  Zinc  and  cadmium  occur  together 
in  minerals,  chiefly  as  sulphides ;  both  are  ob- 
tained by  deoxidising  the  oxides  by  hot  carbon  ; 
both  are  heavy,  moderately  hard,  tin-white 
sohds  (S.G.  Zu  =  7-2,  S.G.  Cd  =  8-G);  both  melt 
at  fairly  high  temperatures  (M.P.  Zn  =  420=, 
M.P.  Cd  =  320°),  and  both  can  be  volatilised  at 
temperatures  somewhat  under  1000°.  Cadmium 
is  ductile  and  malleable,  the  ductility  and  mal- 
leability of  zinc  vary  considerably  with  varia- 
tions of  temperature  ;  both  are  easily  soluble  in 
the  ordinary  mineral  acids,  zinc  dissolves  in 
concentrated  warm  aqueous  solutions  of  jjotash 
or  soda,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  and  produc- 
tion of  an  unstable  zincate  of  the  alkali  metal 
(.t'ZnO.?/M.,0) ;  both  are  nearly  unacted  on  by  air 
or  oxygen  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  are 
rapidly  burnt  to  oxides  when  heated  in  oxygen  ; 
both  readily  combine  with  the  halogens  and  with 
sulphur.  The  formubu  which  represent  the  com- 
positions of  the  chief  compounds  of  Be,  Ca,  Sr, 
Ba,  and  Mg,  also  represent  those  of  the  chief 
compounds  of  Zn  and  Cd ;  almost  all  similar 
salts  of  Zn  and  Cd  are  isomorphous.  The 
oxides,  MO,  do  not  combine  with  water  to  form 
liydroxides  ;  the  hydroxides,  MO._,H._„  are  quite 
insoluble  in  water,  and  are  readily  decomposed 
l)y  heat  alone  into  oxides  and  water ;  ZnO„H.,  is 
soluble,  CdO,,H^>  is  insoluble,  in  aqueous  potash. 
The  chloride,  sulphate,  and  nitrate  of  either 
metal  is  soluble,  the  phosphate  and  carbonate 
are  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  insoluble,  in  water; 
these  salts  show  great  readiness  to  form  doulde 
salts,  especially  with  the  alkali  metals  and  with 
ammonia,  and  also  to  form  basic  salts,  but  the 
zinc  salts  are  more  ready  to  undergo  the  latter 
changes  than  the  salts  of  cadmium.  Mercury 
differs  from  all  other  metals  in  being  liquid  at 
temperatures  above  —  39°.  This  metal  occurs 
chiefly  as  sulphide,  fi-om  which  it  may  be  ob- 
tained by  heating  with  iron,  and  in  other  ways ; 
it  is  a  silver-white,  heavy  liquid  (S.G.  about 
13-5)  ;  it  boils  at  350°,  and  is  \  cry  easily  vola- 
tilised ;  it  is  unacted  on  by  oxygen  until  a  tem- 
perature near  350°  is  reached,  when  it  .slowly 
condiines  with  oxygen  to  form  HgO.  Mercury 
readily  combines  with  the  halogens  and  with 


sulphur;  it  is  without  action  on  water;  dilute 
nitric  acid  quickly  dissolves  mercury,  and  it  is 
also  soluble  in  hot  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
but  neither  boiling  hydrochloric,  nor  boiling 
dilute  sulphuric,  acid  acts  upon  it.  Mercury 
forms  two  series  of  salts,  mercurous  salts  repre- 
sented by  Hg,0,  Hg,CL,  Hg,,SO„  HgNO.,,  &c., 
and  mercuric  salts  represented  by  HgO,  HgCl.,, 
HgSO,,  Hg2N0.p  &c.;  the  latter,  as  a  class,  are 
more  solulde  in  water,  and  are  much  more  stable, 
than  the  former.  No  hydroxides  of  mercury  are 
known  ;  HgO  is  said  to  be  very  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  and  also  in  molten  potash.  The  salts  of 
mercury,  especially  the  mercuric  salts,  form  a 
great  many  double  compounds,  chiefly  with  the 
salts  of  the  alkali  metals  ;  they  also  readily  form 
many  basic  salts  ;  a  very  large  number  of  com- 
pounds of  mercury  salts  with  ammonia,  and  de- 
rivatives of  ammonia,  is  known. 

The  following  data  i^resent  some  of  the 
measurements  which  have  been  made  (chiefly 
by  Thomsen)  of  the  quantities  of  heat  produced 
during  similar  changes  undergone  by  the  ele- 
ments, or  by  compounds  of  the  elements,  in  the 
group  we  are  now  considering  : — ' 


M  [ir,CI=,Aq]  [:\r,Br=,Aq] 
Ca  187,600  105,.SOO 
Sr  1!)5,700  173, SOO 
Ba  19(1,300  171,100 
Mg  180,900  105,(100 
Zn  112,800  90,900 
Cd  96,300  74,400 
Hg  53,200-  41,480- 
Hg.,  62,600-  50,950- 

M 

Zn 
Cd 


[M,I-',Aq] 

135,300 
143,400 
141,000 
134,600 
60,500 
44,000 
24,300- 
28,400- 


[M.O.N^O=Aql  [>r,oi 
177,160  130,930 


185,410 
187,000 
176,480 
102,510 
86,000 
37,070 
47,990 


128,440 
124,240 
146,000 
85,400 
65,600 
30,670 
42,200 


[M,C^■^2KCvAq] 
62,230 
44,750 
27,780 


So  far  as  these  data  warrant  us  in  drawing 
general  conclusions,  it  appears  that  the  quantity 
of  heat  produced  during  the  occurrence  of  a 
similar  chemical  change  increases  as  the  atomic 
weight  of  the  metal  increases  in  the  cases  of 
even  series  members  of  Group  II.,  but  that  the 
quantity  of  heat  produced  decreases  as  the  atomic 
weight  of  the  metals  in  odd  series  of  the  group 
increases.  Further,  it  seems  that  the  increase 
in  the  even  series  members  is  much  less  for 
equal  increments  of  atomic  weights  than  the  de- 
crease in  the  odd  series  members.  And  lastly  it 
is  seen  that  the  value  for  magnesium,  which  is 
the  first  odd  series  member  of  the  group,  is  gene- 
rally nearly  the  same  as  the  value  for  calcium, 
which  is  the  first  even  series  member  for  which 
thermal  data  have  been  observed.  Unfortunately 
hardly  any  thermal  measurements  have  yet  been 
made  for  compounds  of  beryllium ;  the  foUow- 

'  Tlic  square  bracket  denotes  that  tlie  tliermal  value  of 
the  chemical  change  which  occurs  bet\\"ecn  the  bodies 
within  the  bracket  is  measured ;  the  comma  means  that 
chemical  action  occurs  between  the  bodies  the  symbols  of 
which  are  separated  by  this  comma  ;  the  symbols  of  ele- 
ments and  compounds  are  to  be  read  in  grams  ;  the  figures 
represent  gram-units  of  heat  produced  ;  the  symbol  Aq  is 
used  to  ilenote  so  large  a  mass  of  water  that  an  increase 
in  this  mass  would  not  affect  the  thermal  T.alue  of  the 
change.  Thus  [Ca.Cl-.Aq]  =  187,600  means  th.at  187,000 
gram-units  of  heat  are  produced  W'hen  40  grams  of  calcium 
and  71  grams  of  chlorine  combine,  in  presence  of  much 
w'ater,  to  produce  111  grams  of  calcium  chloride. 

These  figures  represent  the  heats  of  formation  of 
solid  HgCl„  Hg.Cl,,  HgEr^,  Hg.Br^,  Hgl„  and  HgJ^  re- 
spectively. 
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ing  numbers,  taken  from  Thomsen's  work,  show 
that  the  heat  of  neutralisation  of  beryUium 
hydroxide  is  very  much  less  than  that  of  the 
other  even  series  members  of  the  group,  or  of 
magnesium,  and  approaches  the  values  for 
zinc,  cadmium,  and  mercury : — 

Q  [Q,2HCIAq] 

BeOjH^  16,100 

CaOjHj  27,900 

SrO.,H„  27,630 

BaO'H,  27,780 

MgO.,H,  27,690 

ZnO.Hj  19,880 

CdOjHj  20,290 

HgO  18,920 

Looking  at  these  thermal  measurements  as  a 
whole  it  is  clear  that,  thermally  considered,  mag- 
nesium is  very  analogous  to  the  three  metals  Ca, 
Sr,  and  Ba  ;  that  the  three  metals  Zn,  Cd,  and 
Hg  form  a  second  class,  marked  olf  from  the 
Mg...Ba  class  ;  and  that,  if  one  may  draw  any 
conclusions  from  the  meagre  data,  beryllium 
seems  to  belong  to  the  zinc  rather  than  to  the 
magnesium  class.  A  consideration  of  the  ther- 
mal values  of  the  reactions  of  the  metals  in 
Group  II.  with  acids  shows  that  mercury  is 
more  widely  separated  from  the  other  members 
of  the  grouj)  than  these  other  members  are  from 
one  another.  Thus,  take  the  values  of  the 
differences  (1)  between  the  heats  of  formation  of 
the  chlorides  of  the  metals  and  that  of  gaseous 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  (2)  between  the  heats  of 
formation  of  aqueous  solutions  of  the  nitrates  of 
the  metals  and  that  of  aqueous  nitric  acid  ; 
these  differences  give  comparative  representa- 
tions of  the  quantities  of  heat  produced,  or  which 
disajjpear,  when  equivalent  masses  of  the  metals 
react  (1)  with  the  same  (equivalent)  mass  of 
gaseous  hydrochloric  acid,  and  (2)  with  the  same 
(equivalent)  mass  of  nitric  acid  dissolved  in 
much  water : — 

M       [M,CI»]-[H^CI=]  M 

Ca  125,820  Ca 

Sr  140,550  Sr 

Ba  150,740  Ba 

Mg  107,010  Mg 

Zn  53,210  Zn 

Cd  49,240  Cd 

Hg2  18,600  Hg, 

Hg  9,200  Hg 

As  a  general  rule,  such  thermal  data  as  are 
given  here  and  elsewhere  in  this  article  repre- 
sent differences  between  the  quantities  of  energy 
degraded  from  more  chemically  available  to  less 
chemically  available  forms,  during  similar  reac- 
tions. Of  two  systems  producible  from  the 
same  initial  system,  that  one  will  be  the  more 
stable  the  in'oduction  of  which  is  attended  with 
the  running  down  of  the  greater  quantity  of 
energy.  It  is  most  important  to  trace  con- 
nexions between  the  compositions  of  chemical 
systems  and  the  quantities  of  energy  degraded 
during  the  production  of  these  systems ;  but 
such  thermal  data  as  are  given  here  can  only 
be  regarded  as  affording  bases  for  very  rough 
comparisons  of  the  stabilities  of  the  various 
systems  produced  by  the  different  chemical 
operations  formulated  (v.  further  Eqdilibeium, 
CHEMICAL  ;  and  Physical  methods). 

Further  data  on  which  comparisons  of  the 


[M,0,N--'0=Aq]  -  [N-'0',Aq] 

117,520 
125,770 
127,380 
116,840 
42,870 
26,360 
-11,650  (used) 
-  22,570  (used) 


compounds  of  the  elements  in  Group  II.  may  be 
based  are  furnished  by  (1)  the  melting-points, 
and  (2)  the  so-called  specific  volumes,  of  similar 
compounds.  The  specific  volume  of  a  compound 
is  defined  as  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing 
the  formula-weight  by  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  solid  compound ;  it  represents  the  volume, 
in  cubic  centimetres,  occuisied  by  the  mass  of 
the  solid  compound,  in  grams,  represented  by 
the  formula  of  the  compound.  The  difference 
between  the  specific  volume  of  a  binary  com- 
pound and  that  of  one  of  the  elements  contained 
in  one  formula-weight  of  the  compound  may  be 
taken  as  representing  the  specific  volume  of  the 
other  element  in  one  formula-weight  of  the  com- 
pound ;  these  differences  afford  useful  data  for 
comparing  similar  compounds  of  elements  in  the 
same  or  different  groups  : — 

Melting-points  of  chlorides  and  bromides  (approx.). 

BeCl,  600°  BeBi-j  600° 

CaClj  720  CaBr^  680 

SrCl2  825  SrBr„  630 

Bad.,  800  BaBr^  810 

MgCla  700  MgBr.,  700  . 

ZnCI,  260  ZnBrj  400 

CdCL  540  CdBr„  570 


diHer- 
enoes 

10 

4 
6 

2 
2 
3 


Spec.  vols,  of  MO— spec.  vols,  of  M. 
(=lijpothetical  spec.  vols,  of  0  in  MO) 

In  BeO  +  2-7 

„  CaO  -7-2 
„  SrO  -12-9 

„  BaO  -8-5 
„  MgO  -1-8 

„  ZnO  +5-1 

„  CdO  -l-5'5 

„  HgO  -I- 4-7 

As  regards  the  melting-points  of  chlorides 
and  bromides,  we  see  that  the  five  metals  Be, 
Ca,  Sr,  Ba,  and  Mg,  are  closely  related  to  each 
other,  while  the  three  remaining  metals  of  the 
group,  viz.  Zn,  Cd,  and  Hg,  form  a  class  by  them- 
selves. As  regards  the  specific  volumes  of  oxides, 
we  notice  that  the  values  increase  from  BeO  to 
BaO,  then  fall  to  MgO,  and  again  increase  from 
MgO  to  HgO ;  the  great  difference  between  the 
value  for  CaO  and  that  for  BeO  (10),  and  the 
smaller  difference  between  the  value  for  BeO  and 
MgO  (4),  suggest  that  BeO  is  more  allied  to  the 

group  MgO  HgO  than  to  the  group  CaO, 

SrO,  BaO.  An  analogy  between  BeO  and  the 
oxides  of  Zn,  Cd,  and  Hg,  is  also  pointed  to  by 
the  value  for  the  specific  volume  of  0  in  the 
oxides  MO. 

Finally,  let  us  tabulate  the  differences  be- 
tween the  values  of  the  atomic  weights  of  pairs 
of  consecutive  metals  in  the  group  we  are  con- 
sidering : — 


round  c 

numbers 

BeO 

8 

CaO 

18  

SrO 

22  

BaO 

28  

MgO 

12 

ZnO 

14  

CdO 

16  

HgO 

19  
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Even  series 


Ca-Be 


Odd  scries 


40-9 
Ba  -  Sr 
137-87 
Zn  -  Mt 
05  -  24 
Hg-Cd 
200-112 


=  41 


87-40/ 

=  48-5. 

2 

Ccl-Zn-1  _^ 

112-05  r " 


^2}=88  =  44  x2;^i±:^l  =  44. 


47  +  50  +  41  +  47  +  44 


=  45-8. 


Omitting  the  difference  Ca-Be,  it  is  seen  that  the 
difference  between  the  atomic  weights  of  a  pair 
of  consecutive  elements  approaches  the  value  45  ; 
and  that  the  difference  is  rather  larger  in  the 
cases  of  the  elements  belonging  to  even  series 
than  in  those  of  elements  belonging  to  odd  series. 
But  the  difference  Ca-Be  is  only  31:  in  this 
respect  beryllium  stands  marked  off  from  the 
other  elements  of  the  group.  If  the  differences 
between  the  values  of  the  atomic  weights  of  the 
lirst  and  second  even  series  members  of  Groups  I. 
to  VII.  are  tabulated,  it  is  found  that  this  differ- 
ence varies  from  32  (K  — Li)  to  36  (Mn  — F),  and 
has  a  mean  value  of  34  ;  but  34  is  considerably 
less  than  45,  which  is  about  the  mean  difference 
between  any  two  elements  (omitting  the  elements 
from  Li  to  Na)  iu  the  same  group  and  in  con- 
secutive even,  or  consecutive  odd,  series. 

Looking  back  at  the  properties  of  the  ele- 
ments in  Group  II.,  it  appears  that  beryllium  is 
distinctly  marked  off  from  the  other  elements  of 
the  group  ;  that  calcium,  strontium,  and  barium 
are  more  closely  related  to  each  other  than  they 
are  related  to  any  other  elements  of  the  group ; 
that  the  relations  between  zinc  and  cadmium  are 
most  marked  ;  and  that  mercury  is  to  some  ex- 
tent separated  from  the  other  members  of  tlie 
group.  Beryllium  approaches  magnesium  in  the 
method  of  its  preparation  ;  in  its  high  melting- 
point;  in  the  unreadiness  with  which  it  oxidises  ; 
in  the  ease  with  which  its  hydroxide  is  decom- 
posed by  heat;  in  the  solubility  of  its  sulphate  ; 
in  the  specific  volume  of  its  oxide  ;  and  in  some 
otlier  properties.  Beryllium  approaches  calcium, 
among  other  respects,  in  the  nature  of  its  spec- 
trum ;  and  iu  the  readiness  with  which  its 
hydroxide  combines  with  carbon  dioxide.  In 
the  melting-point  of  its  chloride  and  bromide, 
beryllium  approaches  the  three  metals  calcium, 
strontium,  and  barium.  The  analogies  between 
beryllium  and  zinc  are  marked  by  the  following 
among  other  properties  :  action  on  water ;  sohi- 
bihty  in  aijueous  potash  ;  crystalline  form  of  the 
oxides.  Tlie  solubility  of  beryllium  sulphate  in 
water  ;  the  readiness  with  which  basic  salts,  and 
also  double  salts,  of  beryllium  are  produced  ;  the 
existence  of  gasifiable  chloride,  bromide,  ethide, 
and  propide,  of  beryllium  ;  the  specific  volume  of 
oxygen  in  beryllium  oxide ;  and  the  thermal 
vakie  of  the  neutralisation,  by  aqueous  hydro- 
chloric acid,  of  beryllium  hydroxide;  these  pro- 
perties indicate  the  analogy  between  beryllium 
and  the  three  odd  series  meinbers  of  the  group, 
zinc,  cadmium,  and  mercury.  Calcium,  stron- 
tium, and  barium  certainly  stand  by  themselves ; 
but  iu  the  specific  volume  of  the  oxygen  in  its 
oxide,  and  more  especially  in  the  thermal  values 
of  similar  reactions,  the  odd  series  metal  mag- 
nesium is  closely  related  to  these  three  even 
series  metals.    Mercury  is  marked  oH  from  the 


other  elements  of  the  group  by  the  fact  that  it 
forms  two  series  of  salts,  and  by  the  tliermal 
values  of  the  reactions  between  it  and  hydro- 
chloric and  nitric  acids  ;  but  in  the  general 
character  of  its  persalts,  in  the  melting-points 
of  its  chloride  and  bromide, in  the  specific  volume 
of  its  oxide  and  of  the  oxygen  therein,  mercury 
is  clearly  related  to  zinc  and  cadmium;  and  in 
the  solubility  of  its  oxide  in  molten  potash,  the 
relationship  of  mercury  more  especially  to  zinc 
and  beryllium  is  rendered  evident.  An  element 
has  yet  to  be  discovered  which  shall  have  an 
atomic  weight  equal  to  about  158,  and  which 
shall  form  a  link  between  cadmium  and  zinc  on 
one  side  and  mercury  on  the  other. 

Putting  together  all  we  have  learned  of  the 
elements  and  the  compounds  of  the  elements  in 
Group  II.,  we  see  that  the  group  contains  certain 
sub-groups  or  families,  but  that  the  special 
characteristics  of  these  families  are  balanced  by 
the  strength  of  the  group-character  which  im- 
presses itself  on  all  the  members  of  the  grouis. 

Group  VI.  comprises  the  following  ele- 
ments : — • 


Even  scries 

2  4  6 

0  =  16  Cr  =  52  Mo=96 


10  12 

W  =  181  U  =  210 


Odd  scries 

3  5  7        9  11 

S  =  32  Se  =  79    Te  =  125  —  — 

We  have  here  two  families  :  the  even  series 
members  0,  Cr,  Mo,  W,  and  U;  and  the  odd 
series  members  S,  Se,  and  Te.  But  in  many 
respects  the  first  member  of  the  even  series 
family,  oxygen,  more  resembles  the  odd  series 
family  than  it  resembles  the  other  members  of 
its  own  family.  There  is  a  distinct  lino  of  sepa- 
ration between  oxygen  on  one  side  and  Cr,  Mo, 
W,  and  U  on  the  other  side.  The  four  members 
of  the  even  series  family  Cr  .  .  .  .  U  may  be 
divided  into  two  sub-families,  Cr  and  Mo,  and 
W  and  U  ;  but  there  are  well-marked  analogies 
between  Cr  and  U  on  the  one  hand,  and  between 
Mo  and  W  on  the  other  hand.  Finally,  some  of 
the  members  of  the  even  series  family,  besides 
oxygen,  show  very  distinct  relations  to  members 
of  the  odd  series  family ;  e.g.  Cr  and  S,  and  U 
and  Te,  are  more  or  less  closely  related. 

Let  us  consider  these  relationships  very 
briefly.  The  compositions  of  the  binary  com- 
pounds of  0,  S,  Se,  and  Te,  emphasise  the  rela- 
tions between  the  four  elements:  we  have  MH.,, 
MCI,,  MK,,  MCa,  M(C"H2„+|),,  &c.,  where  M  =  d, 
S,  Se,  or  Te.  The  properties  of  these  compounds 
are  also  very  similar.  No  hydrides  of  the  other 
even  series  members  (Cr  .  .  .  .  U)  are  known,  the 
best-marked  chlorides  of  these  elements  are  not 
MCL,  nor  do  these  elements  form  comj^ounds 
with  K,  Ca,  or  the  radicles  C„Ho„^.i.  Tliere  is  a 
less-marked  gap  between  the  physical  properties 
of  0  on  one  hand,  and  S,  Se,  and  Te  on  the 
other,  than  between  the  former  element  and  Cr, 
Mo,  W,  and  U :  thus,  the  melting-points  of  S, 
Se,  and  Te  all  lie  under  550°,  whereas  Cr,  Mo, 
and  W,  are  scarcely  fusible  at  the  highest  at- 
tainable temperatures,  and  U  melts  only  at  a 
full  red  heat.  The  specific  gravities  also  of  S 
and  Se  are  less  than  5,  whereas  the  values  of 
this  quantity  for  Cr  .  .  .  .  U  vary  from  0-7  (Cr) 
to  19  (W).    The  specific  gravity  of  Te  is  abo'it 
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G'2.  The  elements  S,  Se,  and  Te,  are  distinctly  ' 
non-metallic  and  negative;  their  oxides  are  acid- 
forming  ;  these  elements  do  not  replace  the  hy- 
drogen of  acids  with  formation  of  salts;  in  these 
respects  they  approach  closely  to  oxygen,  which 
is  the  typical  non-metallic  acid-forming  element. 
Tellurium,  however,  is  to  some  extent  separated 
from  selenion  and  sulphur  ;  it  is  a  white,  brittle 
solid ;  its  haloid  compounds  are  much  more 
stable  than  those  of  S  or  Se  ;  its  oxides  are  not 
strongly  acid-forming ;  the  acids  H.TeO^  and 
HjTeOj  are  easily  separated  into  water  and 
anhydride,  they  are  only  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  and  are  feeble  acids  (this  statement  may 
bo  made  although  the  relative  affinities  of  these 
acids  have  not  yet  been  determined).  Thomsen's 
measurements  of  the  relative  affinities  of  sul- 
phuric and  selenic  acids  (HoSO^  and  H^SeO^), 
and  the  confirmation  of  these  results  by  Ostwald's 
study  of  the  electrical  conductivities  of  aqueous 
solutions  of  these  acids  with  varying  masses  of 
water  {v.  Affinity,  vol.  i.  pp.  75,  81,  83),  show 
that  these  two  acids  are  most  closely  related  in 
their  powers  of  combining  with  bases.  The  heat 
of  formation  of  aqueous  solutions  of  the  oxides 
MO.J,  however,  point  to  a  closer  relation  between 
Se  and  Te  on  one  hand,  than  between  either  of 
these  elements  and  S  on  the  other  hand  :  thus, 

( 142,410  when  M  =  S 
[M,  O^Aq]=J  76,660    „    M  =  Se 

(  98,380  „  M  =  Te. 
Notwithstanding  these  resemblances  we  must 
admit  that  oxygen  is  distinctly  cut  otf  from  the 
other  members  of  the  group,  whether  they  be 
even  series,  or  odd  series,  elements.  Thus  the 
thermal  values  of  the  formation  of  hydrides  re- 
veal a  great  gap  between  O  and  S :  [H-,  0] 
=  68,360,  but  [H^  S]  =4,740  (unfortunately 
values  for  [H-,  Se]  and  [H-,  Te]  have  not  yet 
been  determined).  Oxygen,  like  beryllium  in 
Group  II.,  is  a  so-called  'typical'  element;  the 
relations  of  this  element  to  the  odd  series  family 
of  its  group — S,  Se,  and  Te — are  not  unlike  the 
relations  of  the  typical  Be  to  the  members  of  its 
group  which  belong  to  odd  series — Mg,  Zn,  Cd. 
Oxygen  is  distinctly  cutoff  from  the  even  family  i 
Cr  .  .  .  .  TJ  by  its  physical  properties ;  by  the  | 
composition  of  compounds  with  the  same  ele- 
ments, e.flr.OCL,  0,Cl,CrCI.„  MOCl^,  WC1,„  UCl^ ; 
by  the  properties  of  many  of  these  compounds, 
e.g.  OCL,  boils  at  - 18°,  MOCl,  and  WCl,  melt 
between  200'  and  300°,  the  heat  of  formation  of 
OGL  has  a  large  negative  value,  the  heats  of 
formation  of  chlorides  of  the  other  elements 
have  not  been  determined,  but  from  established 
analogies  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  numbers 
representing  these  heats  of  formation  have  large 
positive  values  ;  further  the  elements  Cr,  Mo, 
W,  U,  act  both  as  acid-forming  and  salt-forming 
elements,  whereas  oxygen  is  in  the  most  marked 
way  the  typical  acid-forming  element. 

The  even  family  Cr  .  .  .  .  U  may  be  broadly 
divided  into  two  sub-families,  Cr  and  Mo,  and 
W  and  U.  Thus  the  specific  gravities  of  Cr  and 
Mo  are,  respectively,  6-7  and  8-5,  of  W  and  U  19 
and  18'5  ;  the  specific  volumes  (i.e.  S.G.  of  solid 
--atomic  iveight)  are  7-7  and  11-3,  and  9-7  and 
12-9.  Some  of  the  oxides  of  chromium,  e.g. 
Cr,_,03,  are  distinctly  salt-forming,  but  Cr03  is  the 
anhydride  of  a  well-marked  acid,  H^CrO,,  from 
■which  is  derived  a  large  series  of  well-marked 


salts,  for  the  most  part  isomorphous  with  simi- 
lar sulphates  and  manganates.  The  oxides  of 
Mo  can  scarcely  be  classed  as  salt-forming, 
although  MoOj  is  said  to  dissolve  in  acids  with- 
out evolution  of  oxygen  ;  M0O3  is  the  anhydride 
of  an  acid  H0M0O4 ;  two  classes  of  chromium 
salts  exist,  chromous  salts  represented  by 
CrS047H20,  and  the  more  stable  chromic  salts 
represented  by  Cr.,3S0,|,  Cr^6N03,  &c. ;  hydrated 
oxides  of  the  composition  MOjH^O,  both  of  Cr 
and  Mo,  seem  to  exist,  but  they  are  easily  oxi- 
dised to  compounds  of  the  form  M^O.ja;H.O. 
The  relations  of  W  to  U  are  similar  to  those  of 
Mo  to  Cr;  few,  if  any,  distinct  salts  are  known 
obtained  by  the  replacement  of  the  hydrogen  of 
acids  by  W,  but  U  forms  two  well-marked  series 
of  salts,  represented  by  USO4  and  UO0SO4  re- 
spectively ;  the  oxides  WO,,  and  UO3  are  both 
anhydrides  of  acids  H,W(U)0,.  The  oxide  WO., 
resembles  MoO..  in  that  it  dissolves  in  acids 
without  evolution  of  oxygen ;  WO3  and  M0O3 
also  form  double  compounds  with  various  anhy- 
drides, e.g.  with  SO,,  &c.  The  salt-form- 
ing character  of  the  oxides  of  the  family  Cr, 
Mo,  W,  U,  decreases  from  Cr  to  Mo,  and  again 
increases  from  W  to  U,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  extremes  of  the  family  (Cr  and  U)  produce 
more  distinctly  marked  acid-forming  oxides 
(MO3)  than  either  of  the  means  (Mo  and  W). 
Finally,  the  highest  members  of  the  odd  and 
even  series  of  Group  VI.,  Te  and  U,  are,  on  the 
whole,  more  positive  (although  U  produces  a 
well-marked  acid-forming  oxide)  than  the  other 
members  of  either  family  ;  and  the  first  member 
of  the  even  family,  viz.  Cr  (excepting  oxygen, 
which  belongs  both  to  the  odd  and  the  even 
families),  shows  fairly  marked  analogies  with 
the  first  member  of  the  odd  family,  viz.  S. 

Summing  up  the  characteristics  of  Group  VI., 
and  comparing  them  with  those  of  Group  II.,  we 
see  that  the  former  group,  as  a  whole,  is  non- 
metallic  ;  its  members  are  comparatively  nega- 
tive, and  their  best-marked  oxides,  as  a  class, 
are  acid-forming  ;  but  we  find  in  it  two  families, 
one  of  which,  Cr  .  .  .  U,  is  more  metallic  and 
salt-forming,  and  the  other,  S  .  .  .  Te,  is  more 
non-metallic  and  acid-forming.  Similarly  we 
find  in  Group  II.  two  families,  one  more  dis- 
tinctly metallic  than  the  other;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  whole  character  of  Group  II.  is  me- 
tallic, and  the  oxides  of  the  members  of  the 
group  are  salt-forming.  In  each  group  we  have 
found  a  '  typical '  element :  in  Group  VI.  oxygen, 
in  Group  II.  beryllium  ;  the  properties  of  this 
element  to  some  extent  summarise  the  properties 
of  all  the  members  of  the  group.  The  difference 
between  the  value  of  the  atomic  weight  of  oxygen 
and  that  of  the  next  even  series  member  of 
Group  VI.,  viz.  Cr,  is  36 ;  the  dilference  between 
the  atomic  weight  of  beryllium  and  that  of  the 
next  even  series  member  of  Group  II.,  viz.  Ca, 
is  31 ;  the  mean  difference  between  any  two  con- 
secutive even  or  odd  members  of  either  group  is 
about  45  ;  oxygen  perhaps  rather  diore  closely 
approaches  the  properties  of  the  odd  family  of 
its  group  than  beryllium  ajsproaches  the  pro- 
perties of  the  family  of  Group  II.  the  members 
of  which  belong  to  odd  series. 

Let  us  now  turn  for  a  moment  to  those  groups 
in  which  the  family-character  preponderates  over 
the  group-character,  Groups  I.  and  VII.,  and  to 
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those  in  which  the  group-character  is  much  more 
marked  than  the  family-character,  Groups  III., 
IV.,  and  V. 

Group  I. 
Even  Series — 

2         4  6  8 

Li  =  7  K  =  39  Eb  =  85  Cs=133 

Odd  Scries — 

3         5  7        9  11 

Na  =  23  Cu  =  63  Ag  =  108  —    Au  =  197 

The  very  marked  similarity  between  Li,  Na, 
K,  Eb,  and  Cs,  both  as  regards  the  metals  them- 
selves and  tlieir  compounds,  quite  overshadows 
the  much  more  feebly  marked  similarities  which 
exist  between  Cu,  Ag,  and  Au.  But  the  thermal 
values  of  the  reactions  between  lithium  and 
water,  between  Li  and  O,  Li  and  CI,  or  Li  and 
Br  in  presence  of  water,  &c.,  the  comparative 
insolubility  of  LiOH,  LiXOa,  Li.,PO,|,  tlie  non- 
formation  of  an  alum  containing  Li,  the  non- 
formation  of  double  salts  containing  LiCl,  the 
comparatively  less  ready  oxidation  of  Li,  and 
some  other  properties,  show  that  lithium  is  to 
some  extent  separated  from  the  metals  Na  .  .  .  Cs. 
The  properties  of  those  salts  of  copper  of 
which  the  chloride  CuoCl._,  is  a  representative, 
exhibit  some  analogies  with  those  of  the  com- 
pounds of  lithium.  Silver  approaches  the  even 
family  of  Group  I.  in  the  composition  of  all  its 
well-marked  salts,  in  the  distinct  alkalinity  of 
its  oxide,  and  in  the  fact  that  silver  sulphate 
forms  an  alum.  Altliough  gold  is  distinctly 
marked  off  from  the  other  members  of  the  group, 
yet  in  the  softness  of  the  metal,  in  the  facts 
that  compounds  of  the  form  M^O  are  known, 
that  the  auric  haloid  compounds  very  easily 
form  double  salts  with  the  haloid  compounds  of 
Na  .  ,  .  Cs,  that  AuoO  and  Au„S  are  sol.  in 
water,  and  in  a  few  other  respects,  this  metal 
exhibits  some  analogies  with  the  even  family 
of  the  group  and  with  sodium. 

Group  VII. 
Evoi  Scries — 

2  4 
F  =  19     Mn  =  55 


Odd  Sen 


3 

CI  =  3-5-5 


5 

Br  =  80 


7 

1  =  127 


Here  the  family-character  of  the  odd  series 
members  impresses  itself  on  the  whole  group ; 
fluorine  exhibits  deiinite  relations  to  the  odd 
family,  but  the  two  facts  that  it  forms  no  com- 
pounds with  oxygen,  and  that  its  compounds 
with  hydrogen  and  the  alkali  metals  exhibit  the 
greatest  readiness  to  form  double  salts,  suflice 
to  cut  it  off  to  some  extent  from  CI,  Br,  and 
I.  The  heat  of  neutralisation  of  HF  is  consider- 
ably larger  than  the  heat  of  neutralisation  of 
HClor  HBr;  [HMAq,  NaOHAq]  =  13,740  when 
M  =  C1  or  Br,  but  =10,250  when  M=r,  but 
the  relative  affinity  of  HE  is  very  small ;  it  is 
approximately  equal  to  5  when  that  of  HCl  =  100, 
and  that  of  HBr  =  95  or  so.  The  thermal  values 
of  some  similar  reactions  of  CI,  Br,  and  I,  show 
that  these  elements  are  not  so  closely  related  to 
each  other  as  a  consideration  of  the  outstanding 
chemical  properties  of  tlieir  compounds  would 
lead  one  to  suppose  ;  thus,  [H,  CI]  =  22,000  ; 
LH,  Br]  =  8,010 ;  [H,  I]  =  -  C,010  (absorbed).  The 
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differences  between  the  properties  of  perchloric 
and  periodic  acids  also  emphasise  the  differences 
between  chlorine  and  iodine.  The  isomor- 
fihism  of  permanganates  and  perchlorates,  the 
markedly  acid-forming  character  of  JInO.,,  and 
the  existence  of  permanganic  acid,  establish  a 
connection,  feeble  though  it  be,  between  man- 
ganese and  the  other  members  of  Group  VII. 
In  studying  the  relations  of  the  members  of  this 
group  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  no  repre- 
sentative of  series  6,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12  or  13,  is  at 
present  known. 

Group  in. 

Ecen  Series — 

2  4  G  8  10 

B  =  ll    Sc  =  i4    Y  =  89    La  =139    Yb  =  173 

Odd  Series- 
's 5  7  9  11 
Al  =  27    Ga  =  G9   In  =  114   —       Tl  =  204 

Tlie  group-character  is  here  impressed  on 
all  the  elements ;  Al  and  (fa  form  a  family  to 
which  In  is  allied  and  Tl  shows  analogies  in  one 
class  of  compounds  ;  Sc  is  not  without  analogies 
to  Al  and  Ga,  it  is  also  distinctly  related  to  B  ; 
of  the  other  metals  too  little  is  known  to  enable 
us  clearly  to  see  their  analogies.  The  last  mem- 
ber of  the  group,  thallium,  astonishes  us  by  the 
marked  way  in  wliich  in  the  thallous  salts 
(TLO,  T1„S0|,  &c.)  it  approaches  the  even  series 
members  of  Group  I.,  viz.  Li  .  .  .  Cs.  The 
typical  element,  boron,  while  showing  analogies 
with  all  the  other  members  of  the  group,  and 
with  other  elements,  e.g.  with  C  and  Si,  is  yet 
different  from  any  of  them ;  it  is  a  good  repre- 
sentative of  the  want  of  family  likeness  between 
the  even  series  members  or  the  odd  series  mem- 
bers of  tills  group,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the 
distinctly  group  character  which  is  impressed  on 
all  the  elements  in  the  group. 

Group  IV. 

Even  Scries  — 

2  4  6  8         10  12 

C  =  12   Ti  =  28   Zr  =  y0   Ce  =  140  —  Th  =  232 

Odd  Series  — 

3  5  7  9  11 

Si  =  28   Ge  =  72  Sn  =  118       —      Pb  =  207 

Here  again  the  even  series  members  do  not 
form  a  family  marked  off  from  the  odd  series 
members.  Certain  minor  families  are,  it  is  true, 
to  be  found  in  the  group,  but  on  the  whole  the 
group-character  much  preponderates.  Carbon 
stands  by  itself ;  it  is  marked  off'  from  all  other 
elements  by  the  inunense  number  and  com- 
plexity of  the  compounds  which  it  forms  with 
H,  0,  N,  S,  and  the  halogens.  Most  nearly  re- 
lated to  carbon  we  have  the  first  odd  series 
luember  of  the  group,  silicon  ;  the  silieo-organic 
compounds,  the  existence  of  allotropic  varieties 
of  silicon,  the  relations  between  the  specific  heat 
of  silicon  and  temperature,  the  thermal  values 
of  similar  reactions  of  carbon  and  silicon,  ex- 
hibit the  analogy  between  these  elements  (r. 
C.utBON  GROUP  OF  lincMENTs).  Tile  physical  ■ 
properties  of  Ti  and  Zr,  the  stability,  and  acid- 
forming  character,  of  their  oxides  MO,^,  the 
volatility  of  their  chlorides  MCI,,  the  iso- 
morphism of  some  titanatcs  and  zirconates  with 
silicates,  these  points  emphasise  the  connections 
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between  Ti,  Zr,  Si,  and  C.  But  the  formation 
of  the  sulphate  Ti(S04)o,  of  various  salts  of 
zirconium,  e.g.  Zr(S0j2,  Zr(N03)4,  show  that 
these  elements  incline  also  towards  Ce  and  Th 
which  follow  them  in  the  even  series,  and  to- 
wards Sn  and  Pb  which  belong  to  odd  series  of 
the  same  group.  Cerium  forms  salts  analogous 
to  those  of  zirconium,  e.g.  Ce(S04)2,  but  its  most 
marked  compounds  are  represented  by  the  per- 
oxide CeOj.  Thorium  again  approaches  more 
closely  to  Ti  and  Zr  than  Ce  does ;  the  existence 
of  ThO^,  Th(SOJ,,  K,,ThP„  ThP„  marks  this 
analogy.  Tin  and  lead  resemble  each  other 
physically  more  than  they  resemble  other 
members  of  the  group  ;  they  exhibit  the  group- 
character  in  their  oxides  MO  and  MO,,  in  their 
chlorides  (or  ethides)  MCI4,  in  their  salts  KoMO.j; 
tin  further  exhibits  this  character  in  its  stannic 
salts  SnfSOj),,  Sn(N03)j,  &c. ;  but  each  of  these 
elements  produces  compounds  which  have  no 
analogies  among  those  of  the  other  members  of 
the  group. 

Group  V. 

Even  Series — 

2        4  6         8  10 

N  =  14  V  =  51  Nb  =  94  Di  =  144  Ta  =  182 

Odd  Series — 

3         5         7  9  11 

P  =  31  As  =  75  Sb  =  120  Er  =  166    Bi  =  208 

The  group-character  is  so  impressed  upon  the 
whole  of  these  elements  that  we  may  almost  say 
there  are  no  families ;  and  yet  the  group  falls 
into  two  subdivisions,  each  of  which  nearly  re- 
peats the  characteristics  of  the  other.  From  N 
to  Ta  we  pass  from  a  most  markedly  non- 
metallic,  acid-forming,  element  to  an  element 
which,  on  the  whole,  is  more  metallic  than 
non-metallic  ;  from  P  to  Bi  we  repeat  the  same 
gradation,  only  here  the  starting-point  is  an 
element  rather  less  negative  in  its  functions  than 
nitrogen,  and  the  last  member  of  the  series  is 
decidedly  more  positive  than  tantalum.  The 
less  prominently  acid -forming  character  of 
phosphorus  as  compared  with  that  of  nitrogen 
is  exhibited,  among  other  ways,  by  the  relative 
affinities  of  nitric  and  phosphoric  acids ;  the 
former  being  taken  as  100,  the  latter  is  approxi- 
mately equal  to  20.  The  balance  of  metallic  and 
non-metallic  properties  in  tantalum  is  well 
shown  by  the  action  of  acids  on  aqueous  solu- 
tions of  potassium  tantalate.  Acids  whose  rela- 
tive affinity  is  large,  e.g.  sulphuric  or  hydro- 
chloric acids  (affinity  =  (approx.)  70  and  100), 
decompose  this  salt  and  pp.  tantalic  acid 
(HjTaOj)  in  combination  with  a  portion  of  the 
acid  used  ;  acids  with  a  smaller  affinity,  e.g. 
sulphurous  acid  (affinity  not  determined,  but, 
from  Ostwald's  electrical  experiments,  it  must 
be  considerably  less  than  HoSOJ,  completely 
pp.  pure  tantalic  acid;  acids  with  yet  smaller 
affinities,  e.g.  H3PO,,  (affinity  about  20),  pp.  po- 
tassium tantalate ;  and,  lastly,  acids  with  very 
small  affinities,  e.g.  acetic  or  succinic  acid  (affi- 
nities 6  and  7  respectively),  cause  no  pp.  when 
added  to  solutionsof  potassium  tantalate.  That 
the  last  member  of  the  odd  series  family,  viz. 
bismuth,  is  more  metallic  than  the  last  member 
of  the  even  series  family,  viz.  tantalum,  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  in  all  its  well-established 


compounds  bismuth  is  positive  to  the  other  ele- 
ments with  which  it  is  combined,  and  that  if 
hydrated  bismuthic  oxide,  BuO^xHfi,  acts  as 
an  acid  it  forms  salts  which  can  scarcely  be 
obtained  in  definite  form,  and  which  are  cer- 
tainly at  least  partly  decomposed  by  the  action 
of  hot  water. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  draw  the  out- 
lines of  a  scheme  of  classification  of  the  elements 
and  their  pompounds  based  on  the  comparison 
of  those  which  are  similar  in  physical  and 
chemical  properties,  and  by  similar  chemical 
properties  we  have  implied  similarity  of  function 
and  similarity  of  composition.  It  yet  remains, 
however,  to  examine  somewhat  more  closely  into 
the  composition  of  the  compounds  classified, 
with  the  view  of  finding  whether  anything  can 
be  learnt  of  the  structure  of  these  bodies  in  the 
sense  which  is  given  to  the  word  structure  by 
the  molecular  and  atomic  theory.  The  composi- 
tions of  the  highest  oxides,  and  of  some  of  the 
other  compounds  of  the  elements,  appear  to  vary 
periodically  with  variations  in  the  atomic  weights 
of  the  elements.  If  E  represent  the  mass  of  an 
element  expressed  by  its  atomic  weight,  and  if 
X  represent  the  masses  of  F,  CI,  Br,  or  I,  ex- 
pressed by  the  respective  atomic  weights  of  these 
elements,  or  the  masses  of  the  groups  OH,  NO3, 
CIO3,  d'c,  expressed  by  these  formula,  or  the 
masses  of  the  elements  or  groups  of  elements 
expressed  by  halves  of  the  formulte  0,  S,  SOj, 
CrOj,  &c.,  then  we  may  say  that  the  compositions 
of  the  oxides 

E.O,  EO,  E2O3,  EOo,  EA. 
are  expressed  by  the  symbols 

EX,  EX,,  EX3,  EX„  EX,. 
We  may  also  say  that  the  compositions  of  the 

^  E^SO^;  E(N03),;  E(N0.,)3,  EOCl,  E,(S0J3, 

E6NO3;  EOCI3, 
are  expressed  by  the  symbols 

EX;  EX,;  EX3,  EX3,  EX,,  EX3;  EX^. 
In  this  way  it  becomes  possible  to  give  general 
expressions  for  the  forms  of  the  highest  stable 
oxides  characteristic  of  each  group,  and  also  for 
the  forms  of  the  highest  well-marked  salts  of  the 
elements  of  each  group.  It  is  generally  found 
that  the  greater  the  value  of  X  in  the  oxide- 
form  the  smaller  is  the  value  of  X  in  the  salt- 
form.  The  following  symbols  are  given  by 
Brauner  {Sitz.  W.  [Maih.-naturwiss.  Classe],  84, 
1165) :— 


Groups  , 

.  I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

Oxide  forms 

.  EX 

11X2 

EX3 

EX4 

Salt  forms 

.  EX, 

EX, 

EX3 

EX, 

Groups  . 

.  V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

Oxide  forms 

•  EX3 

EXg 

EX, 

EX, 

Salt  forms 

.  EX3 

UX, 

EX 

E,X 

The  characteristic  oxides  of  most  of  the  ele- 
ments belonging  to  Group  I.,  Li  ...  .  Au,  are 
represented  by  the  general  symbol  E^O  ;  putting 

X  =      the  ratio  of  metal  to  O  in  these  oxides 
2 

is  expressed  by  the  symbol  EX.  Similarly  the 
composition  of  the  characteristic  oxides  of  the 
elements  of  Group  II.,  Be  ...  .  Hg,  is  repre- 
sented by  EO  ;  but,  as  0  =  X2,  the  symbol  EX^ 
expresses  the  same  composition  as  the  symbol 
EO.    The  salt-forms,  EX-  ....  EX,  are  inter- 
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preted  in  the  same  way  as  the  oxide-forms. 
Thus  Na  forms  a  hydrated  hydroxide  of  the 
composition  Na.0H.3H(0H);  now,  if  X  =  H  =  OH, 
this  compound  belongs  to  the  general  form  EX,; 
similarly,  the  salt  H.,CL  (Group  VI.)  belongs  to 
the  general  form  EX.  These  symbols  must  be 
interpreted  only  in  a  wide  and  general  way. 
For  instance,  the  highest  oxide  of  a  metal  of 
Group  I.  is  K^0.„  and  this  belongs  to  the  form 
EX.,,  but  the  most  characteristic  oxides  (IMjO) 
of  the  majority  of  the  metals  of  this  group 
belong  to  the  form  EX  ;  the  most  characteristic 
oxide  of  copper,  however,  is  CuO,  and  of  gold  is 
Au,p.i ;  these  oxides  belong,  respectively,  to  the 
forms  EXo  and  EX^.  But  Cu  and  An  are  classed 
both  in  Groups  I.  and  VIII. ;  the  oxide  form  of 
Group  VIII.  is  EXj,,  and  the  salt  form  is  EX ; 
but  no  well-marked  oxide  or  salt  of  either  Cu  or 
Au  belongs  to  either  of  these  forms.    So  again. 


Group  V.  has  assigned  to  it  the  oxide  form  EX^ 
and  the  salt  form  EX^ ;  the  oxides  N,,0^  .  .  .  .. 
Bi.Oi  certainly  belong  to  the  form  EX. ;  the 
salts  NO.,(OH),  PO.,(OH),  &c.,  belong  to  the  form 
EX3;  but  the  salts  PO(OH).„  Sb.,0.,(OH)„  etc., 
belong  to  the  form  EX,,  and  the  saltBi,p,H(OH) 
to  the  form  EX„.  The  syiiibols  given  must  then 
be  interpreted  as  representing  the  limits  between 
which  the  compositions  of  most  of  the  com- 
pounds of  each  group  vary ;  that  with  the 
greater  value  of  X  represents  the  composition 
of  the  highest  compounds,  and  that  with  the 
smaller  value  of  X  represents  the  comijosition 
of  the  lowest  compounds  of  the  elements  in 
any  specified  group.  The  expressions  '  salt- 
forms  '  and  '  oxide-forms  '  are  not  to  be  recom- 
mended ;  it  would  be  better  to  summarise  the 
facts  of  composition  in  some  such  way  as 
this : — 


EX,  to  EX 


Limiting  forms  between  which  the  composition  of  compounds  varies. 

Groujis. 

II.  III.         IV.  V.  VI.  VII.  VIII. 

EXy  to  EX.,    EX,  to  EX3    EX^    EX,  to  EX3    EX,,  to  EX,    EX,  to  EX    EX^,  to  E.,X 


In  Groups  I.  to  III.  the  lower  form  usually 
represents  the  composition  of  what  may  be  called 
the  typical  group  oxides ;  in  Groups  V.  to  VIII. 
the  higher  form  usually  represents  the  composi- 
tion of  the  typical  group  oxides.  The  '  typical 
group  oxides  '  are  not  always  the  most  stable 
oxides ;  e.g.  Bi.,0,(EX.)  is  less  stable  than 
Bi.,0,(EX,)  (Group  V.),  PbO..(EX,)  is  less  stable 
than  Pb6(EX.,)  (Group  IV.)".  Sometimes  these 
'  typical  group  oxides  '  are  scarcely  known  to 
exist ;  e.g.  no  oxide  of  the  form  EX,  has  certainly 
been  obtained  where  E  is  an  element  of  Group 
VII. ;  but  the  composition  of  the  highest,  and 
speaking  broadly  the  most  stable,  acids  (?  acids 
with  largest  affinities)  of  this  group  of  acid- 
forming  elements  is  represented  by  the  symbol 
HMO,  (where  M  =  C1,  I,  or  Mn),  and  the  hypo- 
thetical anhydrides  of  these  acids  have  the  com- 
position M.jOj,  that  is,  are  represented  by  the 
symbol  EX,.  Of  the  11  elements  which  ought 
to  find  places  in  Group  VII.,  only  5  are  actually 
known;  when  the  remaining  (j  have  been  i^re- 
pared  and  their  compounds  examined  some  of 
them  may  be  found  to  form  oxides  belonging  to 


the  form  EX,.  Concerning  Group  VIII.,  it  is 
dilKcult  to  say  which  oxides  of  the  members  of 
this  group  are  to  be  taken  as  the  typical  group 
oxides ;  for  Ni,  Co,  and  Cu,  one  would  be  inclined 
to  adopt  the  oxides  MO(EX„),  for  Fe  and  Au  the 
oxides  M.,03(EX.,),  for  silver" the  oxide  Ag,,0(EX), 
and  for  O's  and  Eu  the  oxides  MOj(EX,").  The 
compositions  of  these  vary  between  the  limiting 
forms  EXj  and  EX  ;  there  is  probably  a  sub- 
oxide of  silver  (Ag.O)  belonging  to  the  form 
E.X. 

When  we  deal  with  compounds  other  than 
oxides,  the  application  of  the  limiting  forms  be- 
comes yet  more  difficult.  If  the  term  salt  be 
taken  to  mean  (1)  acids,  in  the  cases  of  markedly 
negative  elements,  or  (2)  metallic  derivatives  of 
acids,  in  the  cases  of  markedly  positive  elements, 
then  the  characteristic  salts  of  the  elements  of 
Group  I.  are  represented  by  Li,.SO.„  and  they 
belong  to  the  form  EX  ;  the  characteristic  salts 
of  Group  II.  are  represented  by  BeSO,,  and  they 
belong  to  the  form  EX.,.  Tabulating  in  this  way 
the  characteristic  salts  and  their  general  symbols 
for  the  groups,  we  have  the  following  result: — 


Groups 

S,ilt  . 
Form  . 


I. 

Li.SO, 
EX 

Group 

Salt  . 
Form  , 


II. 

BeSOj 
EX„ 


III. 

A1.,3S0„  B(0H)3 
EX, 


IV. 

CClj,  Sn(SO, 
EX, 


V  . 

NO.,(OH),  BiSNO.l         /■P0(0H).„  SbCh, 


EX3 


Group 
Salt  . 
Form  . 


J 
VI. 

Cr...3S0.  „,1  rUCl„U(S0,).,1      ,  /WC1.„  SO,(OH), 
EX,  L       EX,       /  L 

VII. 

.       MnSO,\      .  rMnO,(OH),  C103(0H) 
.  „   EX.,  J  ^"'^  \  EX, 

Group  VIII. 

and  /PtClS0.,(6H),  P^^Cl,,  Pt0.,2H(0H) 


Group 

Salt 
Form 


s 
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If  the  term  salt  is  used  to  include  all  com- 
pounds of  a  given  element,  whether  these  be 
classed  as  double  salts,  basic  salts,  hydroxides, 
&o.,  &c.,  then  it  is  easy  to  iind  representatives 
of  most  forms,  intermediate  between  the  limiting 
group  forms,  for  the  members  of  any  group. 
For  instance,  salts  higher  than  EX  and  up  to 
EX.  belonging  to  Group  I.  are  represented  by 
KI3'  (EX,),  KAuClj  and  KAuBr,  (EX J,  and 
Na(0H).3H(0H)  (EX,) ;  salts  of  the  form  EXj 
belonging  to  Group  III.  are  represented  by  BOCI3, 
AlKClj,  and  AIKI, ;  salts  belonging  to  Group  II., 
of  the  form  EX,,  are  represented  by  MgNaF.,  and 
BeKFa,  and  of  the  form  EX,  by  BeK,Fj,  Znk.,Fj, 
and  BaOvH(OH).  It  has  been  sought  to  trace 
special  relations  between  the  forms  of  hydrides 
and  hydrated  oxides  in  each  group  ;  thus,  Men- 
delejeff  gives  the  following  symbols  : — 


them  and  other  groups,  or  single  atoms.  The 
way  was  thus  prepared  for  regarding  all  chemical 
phenomena  as  essentially  the  results  of  mutual 
actions  and  reactions  between  elements  or  com- 
pounds, and  for  the  conception  of  chemistry  as 
the  study,  not  so  much  of  this  kind  of  homo- 
geneous matter,  or  that,  as  of  the  cormections 
between  the  changes  of  composition  and  the 
changes  of  properties  which  these  kinds  of  mat- 
ters exhibit  when  they  mutually  act  and  react 
under  defined  conditions.  The  conception  of 
radicles  went  hand  in  hand  with  that  of  types. 
The  meaning  of  a  typical  classification  of  ele- 
ments and  compounds  has  been  illustrated  in 
the  present  article  {v.  also  Eadicles  and  Types). 
The  most  complete  outcome  of  this  method  is 
the  classification  based  upon  the  periodic  law  ; 
and  the  use  of  typical  forms  to  express  the  corn- 


Groups 

{Hydride  form  .  . 
Example  . 

{Hydrated  oxide  form 
Example       .  . 


I. 

EH, 

EH,0, 
NaOH.3HOH 


II. 

EH, 

EH,0, 
Ca(OH)22HOH 


III. 

EH, 

EH,0, 
A1,0,5H.,0 


Groups  IV. 

/  Hydride  form .      .  .  EH, 

\  Example        .       .  .  CH, 

r  Hydr-ated  oxide  form  .  EH  ,0, 

\Example        .       .  .  Si(OH), 

The  limiting  forms  of  compounds  which  the 
periodic  law  supplies  as  an  aid  in  classifying 
elements  and  compounds  are  undoubtedly  useful 
if  employed  with  caution.  The  search  for  such 
limiting  forms  has  always  been  carried  on  in 
chemistry.  Dalton  and  i5erzelius  made  it  the 
main  business  of  their  lives,  as  chemists,  to  seek 
for  formula?  which  should  exjaress  the  maximum 
numbers  of  atoms  of  each  element  capable  of 
combining  together.  Berzolius  developed  his  all- 
embracing  system  of  dualism  on  the  conception 
that  every  compound  is  built  up  of  two  parts, 
themselves  either  simple  or  complex,  one  of 
which  is  electrically  positive  towards  the  other 
{v.  DuAiiisii).  This  conception  at  once  led  to 
that  of  radicles,  or  groups  of  atoms  which  re- 
main so  closely  united  throughout  various 
chemical  changes  that  the  functions  performed 
by  them  in  these  changes  are,  to  all  intents, 
the  functions  of  single  atoms.  The  conception 
of  the  radicle  brouglit  with  it  into  chemistry  a 
mode  of  reasoning  which  has  been  of  much  im- 
portance in  the  advances  made  within  recent 
years.  The  group  of  atoms  named  a  radicle  was 
not  known,  as  a  rule,  except  as  it  manifested 
itself  in  the  reactions  of  coaupounds  supposed  to 
be  formed  by  the  union  of  the  radicle  with  other 
radicles  or  with  elements.  The  arguments  for 
or  against  an  explanation  of  a  chemical  occur- 
rence wherein  radicles  were  regarded  as  taking 
part  were  necessarily  based  on  experimental 
evidence  which  failed  to  bring  into  court  the 
actual  complex  of  atoms  asserted  to  be  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  mechanism  of  the  change.  Che- 
mists became  accustomed  to  think  of  certain 
collocations  of  atoms  as  necessary  factors  in  this 
or  that  operation ;  but  they  attributed  actual 
existence  to  these  atomic  groups  only  when 
mutual  action  and  reaction  was  occurring  between 


V. 

PH3 
EH3O, 
P0(dH)3 


VI. 

OH2 
EH,0, 
S0,(6H), 


VII. 
EH 
CIH 
EHO, 
C103(0H) 


positions  of  oxides,  and  other  compounds,  of  each 
group  of  elements,  is  one  of  the  i^oints  wherein 
the  periodic  law  emphasises  the  continuity  of 
chemical  science. 

The  great  objection  to  the  use  of  these  typi- 
cal or  limiting  forms  seems  to  be  that  they  are 
based  too  exclusively  on  the  notion  of  showing 
the  composition  of  compounds,  and  that  their 
employment  tends  to  hide  the  importance  of 
combining  the  study  of  composition  with  that  of 
IJroperties.  The  purely  empirical  compositions 
of  the  salts  KAuCl,  and  NaOH.oH.^O  are  cer- 
tainly represented  by  the  symbols  EX.  and  EX,, 
as  illustrations  of  the  existence  of  which  forms 
in  Group  I.  the  salts  in  question  are  brought 
forward ;  but  a  comparison  of  the  properties  of 
these  salts  with  those  of  such  compounds  as 
Au^Oj  and  Na_.0  at  once  shows  that  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  the  two  classes  of  com- 
pounds. The  mere  fact  that  platinum  forms  a 
comjjound  which,  by  the  dexterous  use  of  symbols, 
may  be  represented  as  belonging  to  the  type  EXg, 
can  be  of  little  assistance  in  developing  a  ra- 
tional scheme  of  classification.  One  of  the  pla- 
tinum compounds  of  this  type  is  PtClSO^(OH)  ; 
why  should  not  this  compound  be  used  to  prove 
that  sulphur  forms  compounds  of  the  type  EXg, 
or  that  chlorine  forms  compounds  of  the  type 
EX„  ?  Why  is  the  compound  BeK„F,  (i.e. 
BeF.j.2KF)  to  be  adduced  as  an  example  of  the 
existence  of  compounds  of  the  form  EX^  in 
Group  II.,  and  not  as  an  example  of  the  existence 
of  compounds  of  the  form  EX.,  in  Group  I.,  or 
of  the  form  EX  in  Group  VII.  ?  If  empirical 
composition  is  everything,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
write  this  double  fluoride  as  ICBeF,,,  to  prove  that 
it  belongs  to  the  (E^X^Xj  that  is)  EX.,  form  of  Group 
I. ;  or  as  F^BeK.,,  to  prove  that  it  is  an  example 
of  the  (E,X,X.,  that  is)  EX  form  in  Group  VII. 
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The  history  of  the  classifications  which  at 
different  times  liave  been  founded  on  tlie  notion 
of  types  conclusively  proves  that  unless  attention 
is  constantly  paid  to  the  functions,  as  well  as  to 
the  compositions,  of  the  bodies  classified,  the 
systems  do  little  to  further  chemical  advance, 
and  the  conoejition  on  which  they  are  founded 
is  shorn  of  most  of  its  value  as  a  science-pro- 
ducing idea.  It  is  most  certainly  true  that  the 
classification  presented  by  the  periodic  law  is 
based  on  the  study  at  once  of  the  compositions 
and  the  functions  of  the  bodies  classified  ;  it  is 
this,  indeed,  which  gives  the  method  so  marked 
an  advantage  over  ail  others;  but  just  because 
of  this  fact  should  we  be  ever  on  our  guard 
against  placing  too  much  trust  in  any  single  part 
of  the  method,  unless  that  part  is  used  in  con- 
junction with  the  other  parts,  all  of  which 
together  constitute  the  complete  method. 

The  forms  assigned  to  many  salts,  especially 
to  the  double  and  basic  salts,  almost  wholly  de- 
pend on  the  values  given  to  the  different  ele- 
mentary atoms.    Why  do  we  begin  by  asserting 

that  X  =  F,C1,  Br,  I,  NO,,  CIO,,  ^^J',  ^, 

&c.  ?  How  is  the  equivalency  assumed  to  exist 
between  these  atoms  and  groups  of  atoms  actually 
proved  to  exist  ?    In  writing  the  equations 

p=Cl  =  Br  =  N03  =  -?  =  ^',   and  in  applying 

these  to  the  study  of  typical  forms  of  salts,  we  are 
making  many  far-reaching  assumptions.  The 
chief  assumptions  are  two.  In  the  first  place, 
the  molecular  theory  is  carried  over  from  gases 
and  applied  without  modification  to  liquids  and 
sohds.  In  the  second  place  the  tentative  hypo- 
theses which  chemists  have  framed  to  help  them 
to  group  togetlier  what  they  have  learned  from 
the  study  of  gaseous  compounds  regarding  the 
equivalency  of  atoms  are  applied  to  solid  and 
liquid  compounds.  Both  assumptions  are  made 
without  acknowledging  the  great  difi'erences  be- 
tween the  phenomena  on  which  a  theory  of  the 
structure  of  liquids  and  solids  must  rest,  and 
the  phenomena  from  which  the  prevailing  theory 
of  the  structure  of  gases  has  been  developed. 
The  very  word  molecule  is  defined  only  in  terms 
of  gaseous  phenomena.  It  is  the  study  of 
gaseous  phenomena  that  has  obliged  chemists 
to  recognise  two  orders  of  small  particles,  the 
molecule  and  the  atom  ;  and  it  is  from  the  study 
of  the  mutual  actions  of  gases  that  a  working 
hypothesis  of  the  structure  of  molecules  has  been 
developed.  In  the  article  Atomic  and  molecu- 
lar WEionTS  (vol.  i.  p.  349),  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  show  that  the  reacting  chemical  unit  of 
a  compound  should  at  present  be  regarded  as  a 
collocation  of  atoms,  which,  under  definite  con- 
ditions, takes  part  in  chemical  changes  as  an 
individual  existence.  Admitting  the  existence 
of  such  collocations  of  atoms,  it  follows  almost 
necessarily  from  every-day  chemical  facts  that  the 
groups  have  definite  configurations,  which  remain 
unchanged  throughout  considerable  changes  of 
conditions ;  for  all  the  facts  of  chemical  change 
force  us  to  regard  most  chemical  properties  as 
dependent  on  the  relative  arrangement,  as  well 
as  on  the  nature  and  number,  of  the  atoms  w'hich 
form  the  reacting  units  of  compounds.  There 
arc  few,  it  any,  properties  of  bodies  which,  like 


weight,  are  the  sums  of  the  properties  of  the 
atoms,  and,  like  the  volumes  occu23ied  by  gaseous 
compounds  on  the  other  hand,  are  dependent 
only  on  the  state  of  combination  of  the  atoms. 
But  while  we  admit  that  the  chemical  proper- 
ties of  liquid  and  solid  compounds  are  partly 
conditioned  by  the  configuration  of  the  atoms 
which  constitute  their  reacting  units,  we  cannot 
admit,  on  present  evidence,  that  these  configu- 
rations do  not  undergo  consideraljlo  changes 
under  the  influence  of  other  kinds  of  matter, 
or  of  physical  agencies.    We  rather  assert  that 
1  what  we  know  of  these  collocations  of  atoms 
(and  what  wo  know  is  as  nothing  compared 
with  what  we  do  not  know)  favours  the  view 
that  their  structure  is  easily  changed,  and  that 
in  tliis  respect  they  present  gradations  from 
those  which  are  so  chemically  mobile  as  scarcely 
to  be  recognised  as  definite  chemical  individuals, 
to  those  which  are  so  chemically  stable  as 
almost  to  merit  the  name  of  molecules.    If  then 
we  refuse  to  speculate  regarding  the  structure 
of  tlie  atomic  groups  which  seem  fo  form  the 
reatiing  units  of  li(juid  and  solid  compounds; 
and  if,  as  a  consequence  of  this,  we  also  refuse 
to  admit  the  validity  of  any  arrangement  of  the 
atoms  of  solid  and  liipiid  compounds  in  order  of 
strict  equivalency — for  etiuivalency  means  equal 
value  in  exchange,  and  the  chemical  equiva- 
lency of  atoms  can  only  be  known  when  we 
know  the  functions  performed  by  the  various 
atoms  in  molecules  of  similar  structure—  can 
j  we  hope  to  learn  anything  definite  regarding 
I  the  equivalencies  of  the  atoms  which  constitute 
'  the  molecules  of  gaseous  compounds  ? 
j       The  subject  of  the  equivalency  of  atoms  goes 
;  hand  in  hand  with  that  of  the  structure  of 
molecules.    The  subject  is  too  large  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  an  article  on  classification  ;  but  it  is 
I  necessary  to  sketch  the  outlines  of  it  as  sharply  as 
■  possible.    All  gaseous  molecules  formed  by  the 
'  union  of  atoms  of  hi/drogcii,  fluorine,  cJdorim, 
\  bromine,  and  iodine  are  formed  of  two  atoms  ; 
the  molecules  in  question  are  these :  H,.,  Cl„, 
Br,,  I,,  HF,  HCl,  HBr,  HI  (at  very  high"  tern'- 
peratures  the    molecule  of   iodine  is  mon- 
atomic). 

Those  atoms  which  combine  each  with  a 
single  other  atom  to  form  a  gaseous  molecule 
are  called  monovalent  atoms ;  the  standard 
monovalent  atoms  are  H,  F,  CI,  Br,  and  I.  If  the 
gaseous  molecules  formed  by  the  union  of  atoms 
of  H,  F,  CI,  Br,  or  I,  with  other  atoms  are  tabu- 
lated, and  the  other  atoms  are  then  arranged  in 
classes  according  as  they  are  each  found  to 
combine  with  one,  two,  Ac.  atoms  of  H,  F,  CI, 
Br,  or  I,  the  following  arrangement  results  {v. 
next  page).  The  atoms  in  column  I.  are  mono- 
valent ;  the  atoms  in  column  II.  are  called  diva- 
lent, those  in  column  III.  trivalent,  and  so  on. 
Atoms  whose  valencies  are  greater  than  one  may 
be  classed  together  as  polyvalent.  Of  the  39 
elements  (exclusive  of  the  6  standard  mono- 
valent atoms)  in  these  six  columns,  at  least  five 
occur  each  in  two  columns,  \\z.  Hg,  In,  P,  Sn, 
W  (In  probably  occurs  in  three  columns) ;  the 
atoms  of  Ga,  Cr,  and  Fe  are  probably  also  both 
divalent  and  trivalent. 

The  valency  or  equivalency  (or  quanti valence) 
of  an  elementary  atom  may  be  defined  as  the 
number  which  exjn'esscs  the  maximum  number  of 
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Monovalent  atoms  H,  F,  CI,  Br,  I. 

Atoms  which  produce  compound  gaseous  molecules  by  union  each  with 


one  monovalent 
atom 

K,  Rb,  Cs,  Hg, 
Ag,  Tl.  (?In). 


II. 

two  monovalent 
atoms 

0,  S,  Se,  Te, 
Be,  Cd,  Zn, 
Hg,  Sn,  Pb, 
Mn,In,(?Ga, 
Cr,  Fe). 


III. 


three  monovalent  four  monovalent  five  monovalent 


atoms 

B,  N,  P,  As, 
Sb,  Bi,  In,  Cr, 
Fe,  Al,  Ga. 


monovalent  atoms  (i.e.  atoms  ofH.,  F,  CI,  Br,  or  I) 
withtvldch  the  given  atom  is  found  to  combine  to 
form  a  gaseous  molecule.  When  bismuth  com- 
bines with  chlorine  to  form  bismuthous  chloride, 
one  atom  of  the  metal  combines  with  three 
atoms  of  the  halogen,  and  the  molecule  BiClj  is 
produced.  When  hydrogen  combines  with 
chlorine  to  form  hydrochloric  acid,  one  atom  of 
hydrogen  combines  with  one  atom  of  the  halo- 
gen and  the  molecule  HCl  is  produced.  As  a 
single  atom  of  Bi  combines  with  three  times  as 
many  atoms  of  chlorine  as  an  atom  of  hydrogen 
combines  with,  an  atom  of  bismuth  is  said 
to  be  equivalent  to  three  atoms  of  hydrogen. 
In  the  molecule  formed  by  the  union  of  atoms 
of  H  and  CI,  viz.  HCl,  there  must  be  direct  mu- 
tual action  and  reaction  between  the  two  atoms  ; 
in  the  molecule  formed  by  the  union  of  atoms 
of  Bi  and  01,  viz.  BiClj,  there  may  or  may  not 
be  direct  mutual  action  between  the  Bi  atom 
and  each  of  the  CI  atoms.  But  the  atom  of 
chlorine  is  monovalent  [i.e.  combines  with  a 
single  other  atom  to  form  a  molecule),  by  defi- 
nition, and  by  reason  of  the  facts  on  which  the 
definition  is  based ;  the  hypothesis  most  in 
keeping  with  the  monovalency  of  the  chlorine 
atom  is  that  each  atom  of  chlorine  in  the  mole- 
cule BiClj  directly  acts  on,  and  is  acted  on  by, 
the  atom  of  bismuth.  Similarly,  because  of  the 
existence  of  the  molecule  SbClj,  the  atom  of  Sbis 
said  to  be  equivalent  to  three  atoms  of  hydrogen ; 
and,  further,  one  atom  of  Sb  is  said  to  be  equi- 
valent to  one  atom  of  Bi.  The  conception  of 
equivalency  is  here  evidently  that  of  equal  value 
in  exchange.  One  atom  of  I3i  can  be  exchanged 
for  one  atom  of  Sb  ;  one  atom  of  0  can  be  ex- 
changed for  one  atom  of  Se ;  one  atom  of  C  can 
be  exchanged  for  one  atom  of  Si ;  one  atom  of 
Mo  can  be  exchanged  for  one  atom  of  W  ;  and 
in  each  case  the  other  parts  of  the  molecules 
between  which  the  exchange  is  effected  remain 
unchanged.  (The  molecules  in  question  are : 
BiClj  and  SbCl^ ;  OH,  and  SeH, ;  CCl, ,  and  SiCl , ; 
M0CI5  and  WClj.)  The  molecules  concerned  in 
the  various  transactions  may  be  said,  without 
putting  too  great  a  strain  on  the  words,  to  have 
similar  structures.  But  the  notion  of  equivalency 
is  carried  further  ;  an  atom  of  N  cannot  be  ex- 
changed for  an  atom  of  In,  but  the  molecules 
NH3  and  InClj  exist ;  a=isuming  that  3  atoms 
of  CI  are  strictly  equivalent  to  3  atoms  of  H, 
it  follows  that  an  atom  of  N  is  equivalent  to  an 
atom  of  In.  An  atom  of  S  cannot  be  exchanged 
for  an  atom  of  0  in  the  molecule  OCl, ;  but  the 
molecule  SH,  exists,  therefore,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  Hj  is  strictly  equivalent  to  CI, ;  it  fol- 
lows that  S  is  equivalent  to  0.  This  conclusion 
is  upheld  by  the  direct  exchange  of  S  for  0  in 
the  molecules  SH2  and  OHj.   The  conception  of 


IV. 


atoms 

C,  Si,  Ti,  Ge, 
Zr,  V,  Sn, 
Th,  U. 


V. 


atoms 

P,  Nb.Ta,  Mo, 
W. 


VI. 

six  monovalent 
atoms 

W. 


equivalency  is  evidently  stretched  a  little  beyond 
its  strict  meaning  when  we  say  for  instance 
that,  because  of  the  existence  of  the  molecules 
OH,  and  TiCl^,  an  atom  of  Ti  is  equivalent  to  two 
atoms  of  0.  But  notwithstanding  this,  the 
definition  of  the  valency  of  an  atom  which  has 
been  given  may  be  applied  to  considerations 
regarding  the  structure  of  molecules.  So  far  as 
data  go,  we  seem  justified  in  widening  the  de- 
finition of  the  valency  of  an  atom,  and  in  assert- 
ing that  this  number  expresses  the  maximum 
number  of  other  atoms,  be  they  monovalent  or 
polyvalent,  with  which  the  given  atom  combines 
to  form  a  gaseous  molecule.  Underlying  the 
word  combines  is  the  conception  of  direct  inter- 
action in  the  molecule.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
venture  on  any  hypothesis  as  to  the  states  of 
motion  of  the  atoms  which  form  the  molecule,  or 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  mutual  actions  which 
occur  between  them  ;  it  is  only  necessary  to 
distinguish  direct  from  indirect  action. 

The  prevailing  notions  regarding  the  structure 
of  molecules  are  based  on  that  of  the  valencies 
of  atoms  ;  and  this  carries  with  it  the  conception 
of  each  atom  being  able  to  act  on,  and  be  acted 
on  by,  a  limited  number  of  other  atoms.  These 
conceptions  are  indicated  more  or  less  clearly 
in  the  ordinary  notation.    Thus  the  so-called 

H3=C— C=H, 
structural  formulae  (1)  |  and 

OH 

(2)  H3=C— O-CEEH3  imply,  that  each  carbon 
atom  in  either  molecule  acts  directly  on,  and  is 
directly  acted  upon  by,  4  other  atoms  (the  C  atom 
is  tetravalent),  that  each  oxygen  atom  acts 
directly  on,  and  is  directly  acted  on  by,  2  other 
atoms  (the  0  atom  is  divalent),  and  that  each 
hydrogen  atom  acts  directly  on,  and  is  directly 
acted  on  by,  a  single  other  atom  (  the  H  atom  is 
monovalent).  But  the  distribution  of  the  inter- 
atomic reactions  is  represented  as  being  different 
in  each  molecule.  In  the  first,  5  atoms  of  H 
are  represented  as  in  direct  union  with  (i.e.  as 
directly  interacting  with)  atoms  of  carbon ;  the 
sixth  atom  of  H  is  represented  as  in  indirect 
union  (through  an  atom  of  0)  with  a  carbon 
atom  ;  the  atom  of  0  is  represented  as  in  direct 
union  with  one  carbon  and  one  hydrogen  atom. 
In  the  second  molecule,  all  the  H  atoms  are  re- 
presented as  in  direct  union  with  C  atoms,  and 
there  is  also  direct  action  and  reaction  between 
the  atom  of  0  and  each  C  atom.  These  for- 
mulfe  are  arrived  at  after  a  careful  study  of  the 
reactions  of  the  compounds ;  they  summarise 
these  properties  in  the  language  of  a  special 
outcome  of  the  molecular  and  atomic  theory. 
It  would  be  out  of  place  to  pursue  the  subject  of 
structural  formulas  here  (v.  Foemul/e)  ;  these 
formulse  are  supposed  to  rest  on  the  fundamental 
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conception  of  the  valency  of  the  atom  of  each 
element.  This  conception  at  once  limits  the 
number  of  atoms  with  which  any  specified  atom 
can  be  directly  combined  in  gaseous  molecules  ; 
and  it  enables  us  to  bring  together  under  cer- 
tain fairly  definite  expressions  (which  are,  how- 
ever, very  easily  misunderstood)  regarding  the 
composition  of  compounds,  as  composition  is 
viewed  by  the  molecular  theory,  many  facts  re- 
garding the  functions  of  compounds  gained  by  the 
careful  study  of  the  behaviourof  these  compounds 
under  diflerent  conditions  {v.  Equivalency). 

We  have  already  somewhat  fully  discussed 
the  moaning  to  be  givi  n  to  the  term  acid ;  we 
have  learnt  that  those  compounds  which  contain 
replaceable  hydrogen  also  contain  negative  ele- 
ments. Many  gaseous  acids  are  known ;  the 
application  to  those  of  the  conception  of  struc- 
ture which  springs  from  that  of  the  equivalency 
of  atoms  leads  to  the  view  that  in  the  molecule 
of  an  acid  there  is  always  direct  mutual  action 
between  those  atoms  of  hydrogen  whose  function 
is  shortly  expressed  by  the  qualifying  term  re- 
placeable, and  one  or  more  negative  atoms  or 
groups  of  atoms.  Thus,  in  the  molecules  HCl, 
HBr,  HI,  HF,  H(CN),  there  must  be  mutual 
action  and  reaction  between  the  positive  H  atom 
and  the  negative  CI,  13r,  I,  or  F  atom,  or  the 
negative  group  of  atoms  (ON).  Again,  the  reac- 
tions of  the  molecule  C.^HjO.^  oblige  us  to  admit 
that  direct  mutual  action  occurs  between  the 
atom  of  replaceable  hydrogen  and  an  atom  of 
the  negative  element  oxygen,  and  that  the  three 
atoms  of  hydrogen  which  do  not  act  as  acidic 
hydrogen  are  in  direct  union  with  carbon  atoms 

only:  (H3EEC-C<°^). 

A  system  of  classification  of  compounds  may 
be  developed  on  the  lines  of  the  structure  of  the 
molecules  of  these  compounds.  If  this  classifi- 
cation is  to  be  of  much  permanent  value  it  must 
be  limited  to  compounds  to  which  the  funda- 
mental conceptions  of  the  system  can  be  ap- 
plied. We  have  tried  to  sliow  that  this  is 
equivalent  to  saying  that  the  system  must  at 
present  be  limited  to  gaseous  compounds.  But 
the  vast  majority  of  chemical  compounds,  other 
than  those  of  carbon,  have  not  been  gasified, 
and  most  of  them  a^jpear  to  be  incapable  of 
existing  in  the  gaseous  state.  Hence  a  system 
founded  on  the  conception  of  molecular  struc- 
ture cannot  bo  strictly  applied  at  present  to  the 
bodies  which  come  within  the  province  of  in- 
organic chemistry.  Some  of  the  subsidiary  con- 
ceptions gained  as  the  applications  of  the  sys- 
tem to  carbon  compounds  are  developed  may, 
however,  be  used  as  aids  in  classifying  non- 
gasifiable  bodies,  provided  always  care  be  taken 
not  to  overstep  the  limits  imposed  by  the  condi- 
tions of  the  inquiry.  Thus,  arguing  from  the 
similarities  of  properties  exhibited  by  acids  as  a 
class,  and  from  what  the  hypothesis  of  molecular 
structure  helps  us  to  understand  of  the  connec- 
tions between  the  functions  of  particular  atoms 
and  the  arrangement  of  all  the  atoms  in  the 
molecules  of  gaseous  acids,  we  may  conclude  that, 
in  the  collocations  of  atoms  which  (by  hypothesis) 
form  the  reacting  units  of  non-gasifiable  acids, 
there  is  more  direct  mutual  action  between  the 
atoms  of  replaceable  hydrogen  and  some  nega- 
tiveatoms  ov  groupsof  atoms,  than  between  those 


atoms  of  replaceable  hydrogen  and  the  more 
positive  atoms  of  the  reacting  atomic  complexes. 
Again,  when  we  have  learned  from  the  study  of 
the  gaseous  compounds  of  phosphorus  that  an 
atom  of  this  element  ajipears  to  be  capable  of 
directly  acting  on,  and  being  acted  on  by,  not 
more  than  five  other  atoms  in  a  molecule,  we 
may  conclude  that  in  the  collocations  of  atoms 
which  (by  hypothesis)  form  the  reacting  units  of 
the  non-gasiiiable  compounds  of  phosphorus, 
each  atom  of  this  element  is  probably  in  direct 
union  with  not  more  than  five  other  atoms. 
This  tentative  conclusion  may  then  be  applied  to 
the  development  of  limiting  forms  for  phosphorus 
compounds ;  the  compositions  of  these  com- 
pounds may  be  represented  so  that  they  shall 
all  come  under  the  limiting  form  RX^.  But  it  is 
easy  to  forget  the  limits  within  which  such 
a  method  as  this  is  of  any  real  help.  It  is  easy 
to  forget  that  the  notion  of  the  equivalency  of 
atoms,  on  which  such  a  conclusion  as  that  just 
reached  regarding  the  limiting  forms  of  phosphorus 
compounds  is  really  based,  is  a  notion  which,  some- 
whatvague  in  itself,  becomes  vaguer  the  moment  an 
attempt  is  made  to  apply  it  to  discussions  about 
solid  and  liquid  bodies,  for  which  only  the  outlines 
of  a  molecular  theory  have  yet  been  drawn. 

A  system  of  classification,  even  of  gaseous 
compounds,  cannot  be  reared  on  the  conception 
of  atomic  valency  pure  and  simple.  If  one 
atom  can  directly  interact  with,  say,  four  other 
atoms,  the  existence  of  a  vast  number  of  mole- 
cules built  up  by  the  union  of  this  atom  with 
those  of  two  or  three  other  elements  becomes 
possible.  Wliy  do  not  all  these  molecules  exist  ? 
Because,  replies  the  hypothesis  of  molecular 
structure,  the  properties,  and  hence  the  possible 
existence,  of  a  molecule,  depend  not  only  on 
the  nature,  number,  and  actual  valencies,  of 
the  constituent  atoms,  but  also  on  the  manner 
in  which  the  mutual  interatomic  reactions  are 
distributed  in  the  molecule.  Besides  the  valen- 
cies of  the  atoms,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the 
distributions  of  the  interactions  of  these  atoms. 
But  how  can  we  frame  a  working  hypothesis  re- 
garding the  distributions  of  the  interatomic 
reactions  which  shall  help  us  to  understand  the 
structure  of  the  collocations  of  atoms  with  which 
it  seems  we  have  to  deal  in  liquid  and  solid 
compounds  ?  These  interatomic  actions  may  be 
distributed  now  in  this  way,  now  in  that ;  the 
effect  of  this  or  that  reagent  may  be  to  cause 
changes  in  the  distributions  of  these  reactions. 
We  have  as  yet  no  solid  basis  of  facts,  or  even 
of  intelligible  hypothesis,  on  which  to  build. 
Compounds  of  about  forty-six  elements  (exclud- 
ing carbon)  have  been  gasified  ;  as  a  rule,  not 
more  than  six  or  eight  compounds  of  each  ele- 
ment are  known  in  the  gaseous  state  ;  about  sixty 
of  these  compounds  are  available  as  data  on 
which  to  base  arguments  regarding  the  valencies 
of  jjerhaps  forty-fi.ve  elementary  atoms.  Sup- 
posing, then,  that  a  system  of  classification  of 
compounds  is  to  be  based  on  the  valencies  of  the 
atoms  in  the  molecules  of  these  compounds,  the 
system  must  be  restricted  to  150  or  200  com- 
pounds, formed  by  the  combinations  of  about 
forty-five  elements. 

As  regards  the  connections  between  atomic 
valencies  and  atomic  weights,  it  appears  that  the 
valencies  of  the  elementary  atoms  in  certain 
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series  of  elements  vary  from  a  minimum  value 
for  tlie  first  member  of  the  series  to  a  maximum 
for  the  middle  member,  and  bacli  again  to  the 
minimum  value  for  the  last  member  of  the  series. 
Thus  take  series  2— Li,  Be,  B,  C,  N,  O,  F— the 
following  are  the  valencies  of  the  atoms  of  the 
members  of  this  series  so  far  as  these  valencies 
have  been  established  on  reasonably  satisfactory 
data  (the  valency  is  in  each  case  represented  by 
a  Koman  numeral  jjlaced  above  the  symbol  of 
the  element) : — 

Groups. 

I.    II.    III.    IV.    V.    VI.  VII. 

Series  2— Li^  Be"    B"i     C^v  N"i  O" 

It  is  possible  that  the  valencies  of  the  elemen- 
tary atoms  vary  periodically  with  variations  in  the 
atomic  weights  of  the  elements.  Should  it  be 
established  that  this  is  so,  we  shall  have  another 
illustration  of  the  wide  application  and  useful- 
ness of  the  i3eriodic  law.  But  the  classification 
which  is  founded  on  the  periodic  law  rests  on  this 
generalisatio2i  as  a  whole,  and  not  on  any  single 
property  of  either  elements  or  compounds.  The 
periodic  law  insists  on  the  paramount  importance 
of  the  comparative  study  of  all  the  properties  of 
elements  and  compounds  ;  element  must  be  com- 
pared with  element,  compound  with  compound. 
Thus,  and  thus  alone,  can  we  hope  to  gain  a  final 
system  of  chemical  classification.  Thus,  and 
thus  alone,  can  we  expect  to  trace  the  fundamen- 
tal relations  which  undoubtedly  exist  between 
the  properties  and  the  composition,  and  between 
the  changes  of  properties  and  changes  of  com- 
position, of  homogeneous  kinds  of  matter.  On 
the  basis  of  the  periodic  law  a  scheme  of  classi- 
fication of  the  chemical  elements  and  compounds 
may  be  raised,  which  exhibits  (1)  the  composi- 
tion of  the  compounds  in  so  far  as  this  can  be 
shown  in  the  present  state  of  chemical  know- 
ledge ;  (2)  the  functions  of  the  compounds,  that 
is  to  say  the  reactions  in  which  they  take  part ; 
and  (3)  the  connections  between  the  compositions 
and  the  functions  of  the  compounds  ;  and  in  thus 
classifying  the  compounds  of  the  different  ele- 
ments the  method  at  the  same  time  classifies  the 
elements  themselves.  M.  M.  P.  M. 

In  connection  with  the  subject-matter  of  this 
article  the  following  articles  should  be  read  : — 
Atomic  and  molecdlar  weights  ;  Chemic.Uj 
CHANGE  ;  Equilibrium,  chemical  ;  Equivalency  ; 
FoEMULZE ;  Molecular  structure  or  matter, 

THEORIES    regarding  ;    PERIODIC  LAW  ;  PHYSICAL 

methods  of  INQUIRY  USED  IN  CHEMISTRY.  Further 
details  of  the  properties  of  the  various  families  of 
elements  and  their  chief  compounds  are  given  in 
the  following  articles : — Alkaline  earths,  metals 
or  the  (Ca  Sr  Ba)  ;  Alkalis,  metals  of  the  (Li 
Na  K  Rb  Cs,  NH.,— Tl)  ;  Boron  ;  Carbon  group  of 
elements  (C  Si — Ti  Zr  Sn  Ce  Pb  Th) ;  Chromium 
group  (Cr  Mo  W  U) ;  Copper  group  (Cu  Ag,  Au)  ; 
Earths,  metals  of  the  (A1  Ga  In,  Sc  Y  La  Yb — 
Tl)  ;  Halogens,  the  (F  Cl  Br  I,  CN— Mn)  ;  Hy- 
drogen ;  Iron  group  (Fe  Ni  Co — Mn) ;  Lead  ; 
Magnesium  group  (Be,  Mg  Zn  Cd,  Hg) ;  Nitrogen 
group  (N  P  As  V  Nb  Sb  Di  Er  Bi) ;  Noble  metals 
(Au,  Rh  Ru  Pd,  Os  Ir  Pt) ;  Oxygen  group  (0  S 
Se  Te— Cr  Mo  W  U)  ;  Tin;  Titanium  group 
(Ti  Zr  Ce  Th). 

The  following  memoirs  and  books  may  be  con- 
sulted by  those  who  wish  to  trace  the  develop- 


ment of  the  various  schemes  of  chemical  classi- 
fication which  have  from  time  to  time  prevailed 
in  the  science  : — 

Lavoisier  (Compound  radicles),  Traiti 
mentaire  de  Ghimie  (edit.  1789),  1,  197,  209. 

Dumas  and  Boullay  (Compound  ethers),  A. 
Ch.  27,  15  (1828). 

WoHLER  and  Liebig  (Benzoyl  compounds), 
A.  3,  249  (1832). 

Berzelius  (Radicle  of  the  benzoic  compounds) , 
A.  3,  282. 

Berzelius  (Radicles  of  alcohol  and  its  deri- 
vatives), J.  1833.  189  ;  P.  28,  617. 

Liebig  (Ethyl),  Handwiirterh.  d.  Chemie  (l'" 
Auflage),  article  '  iEther  ' ;  4.9,  1. 

Liebig  (Acetyl,  constitution  of  acetic  acid, 
&c.),  A.  14,  133. 

Dumas  (Substitution),  4.  Ch.  56,  143  (1835)  ; 
Traits  de  Chimie  appliq^uie  aiix  Arts,  6,  99. 

Laurent  (Nucleus  theory),  A.  Ch.  61,  125 
(1836). 

Gerhaedt  (Conjugated  compounds),  ihkl.  72, 
184  (1838). 

Dumas  (Substitution),  G.  R.  10,  149. 

Gerhaedt  (Atomic  weights  of  oxygen,  carbon, 
&c.),  A.  Ch.  [3]  7,  129  ;  8,  238  ;  Pricis  da  Chimie 
organique  (1844),  1,  47). 

Gerhardt  (Homology),  Pricis,  2,489. 

Laurent  (Law  of  even  numbers  of  atoms  ; 
nature  of  the  elements  in  the  free  state  ;  monads 
and  dyads),  A.  Ch.  [3]  18,  266  (1846) ;  Chemical 
Method,  46-96,  ct  passim. 

Wurtz  (Compound  ammonias),  C.  R.  28, 233, 
323  (1849)  ;  29,  169 ;  C.  J.  3,  90. 

HoFiSLANN  (Compound  ammonias),  T.  1850. 98 ; 
C.  J.  3,  279. 

Williamson  (Mixed  ethers,  etherification), 
C.  J.  4,  106,  229  (1851). 

Williamson  (Constitution  of  salts),  C.  J.  9, 
350  (1851). 

Gerhaedt  and  Chancel  (Constitution  of  or- 
ganic compounds),  Compt.  chim.  (1851)  7,  66. 

Gerhardt  (Basicity  of  acids),  Compt.  chim. 
(1851)  7,  129. 

Gerhaedt  (Anhydrous  organic  acids  ;  classi- 
fication by  types),  C.  R.  34,  755,  902  (1852) ; 
C.  J.  5,  127,  226  ;  more  fully  A.  Ch.  [3]  37,285  ; 
Dumas's  Report,  C.  R.  36,  505. 

Berthelot  (Synthesis  of  fats  ;  nature  of  gly- 
cerine), A.  Ch.  61,  216  (1853-54). 

Odling  (Constitution  of  salts ;  polyatomic 
radicles),  C.  J.  7,  1  (1854). 

Wurtz  (Theory  of  glycerine-compounds ; 
polyatomic  radicles),  A.  Ch.  [3J  43,  493  (1855). 

Wurtz  (Mixed  radicles),  ibid.  44,  275. 

Gerhardt  and  Chiozza  (Amides),  ibid.  46, 
129  (1855-56). 

H.  L.  Buff  (Polyatomic  radicles),  Pr.  8,  188 
(1856). 

Wuetz  (Dihydric  alcohols),  A.  100, 110;  more 
fully,  A.  Ch.  [3]  55,  400  (1856-59). 

Kekulb  (Mixed  types,  radicles,  &c.),  A.  104, 
129  (1857). 

Kekule  (Ditto  ;  tetravalent  character  of  car- 
bon atom),  ibid.  106,  129  (18.58). 

CouPER  (Valency  of  carbon  and  oxygen), 
A.  Ch.  [3]  53,  504  (1858);  A.  110,  46  (here  fol- 
lowed by  critique  by  Buttlerow,  1859). 

KoLBE  (Constitution  of  lactic  acid),  A. 
109,  257  (1859)  ;  same  subject,  ibid.  113,  223 
;  (1860). 


COB. 


iALT. 


Foster  (Nature  of  radicles  and  types),  B.  A. 
1859,  1. 

WuRTZ  (Basicity  of  acids),  A.  Ch.  [3]  51,  342 
(1859). 

Cahotjes  (Combiningcapacity  of  theelemcnts; 
limits  of  combination),  A.  Ch.  [3]  58,  5  (1800). 
FiiANKLAND  (samo  subject),  C.  J.  13,  177 

(iKCiO). 

WuRTZ  (Constitution  of  lactic  acid),  A.  Ch. 
[3]  09,  161  (1800). 

CAnoDES  (same  subject),  A.  Ch.  [3]  62,  257 
(1801). 

BuTTLEROw  (Valencies  of  the  elements),  Z.  4, 
649  (1801). 

ERiiENMEYER  (same  subject),  ibid.  5, 18  (1802). 

KoLBE  (Classification  of  organic  bodies),  A. 
113,  293  (1860);  Critical  Eemarks  by  Wurtz, 
Bfp.  Chivi.  Pure,  2,  354. 

LossEN  (Critical  discussion  of  valency),  A. 
204,  265  (1883). 

Lehmann  (Physical  isomerism),  Z.  K.  1,  97. 

Mendelejeff  (Periodic  law),  C.  40  and  41. 
Papers  on  the  applications  of  the  periodic  law 
are  numerous  ;  v.  especially  Carnelley,  P.  M.  [5] 
8,  315  ;  18,  1 ;  20,  259,  &c. 

Laurent,  Mdhode  de  Chimie,  1854 ;  Caven- 
dish Society's  translation,  1855. 

Geriiardt,  TraiU  de  Chimie  organiquc,4:  vols. 
1853-56  ;  especially  1,  121-142  ;  4,  561-808. 

Keicule,  Lehrbuch  der  organischen  Chemie, 
vol.  1  (1859-61). 

Odling,  Manual  of  Chemistry,  pt.  1  (1861). 

Blojistrand,  Die  Chemie  des  Jetztzeit  (1809). 

L.  Meyer,  Diemodernen  Theorien  der  Chemie 
[4th  ed.  1883;  English  ed.  1888]. 

Ostw.ald,  Lehrbuch  der  allgemelnen  Chemie. 
(1885-87). 

Pattison  MniR,  Treatise  on  the  Principles  of 
Chemistry  (1884  ;  2nd  edit.  1889). 

Thomsen,  Thermochcmischc  Untcrsuchungen 
[4  vols.  1882-86J.  Condensed  accounts  of  the 
Searings  of  thermochemical  investigation  on  che- 
mical classification  will  be  found  in  Jahn's  Die 
Grundsatze  der  ThermocJiemic  (1882),  and  in 
Pattison  Muir's  Elements  of  Thermal  Chemistry 
(1885). 

CLOVES,  OIL  OF.  Contains  eugenol 
C|„n,.,0..,  and  a  tcrpene  C|,H,,  (264°  cor.)  ;  V.D. 
7-7  (Ettling,  A.  9,  08  ;  Briining,  A.  104,  205  ; 
Williams,  A.  107,  242  ;  Church,  C.  J.  28,  113). 
The  terpene  is  converted  by  Br  into  C^rJB.„„ 
(250°-260°) (Beckett  a.  Wright,  C.  J.  29,  1). 

CNICIN  Cj,H,eO,,  (■?).  Occurs  in  the  leaves 
of  Centaurca  benedicta  or  Cnicus  benedictus  and 
bitter  plants  of  the  order  Coiiipositce  sub-order 
C ynarocephahe  (Morin,  J.  Chim.  M(d.  3,  105  ; 
Scribe,  C.  R.  15,  803).  Silky  needles,  with 
bitter  taste  ;  v.  sol.  alcohol,  v.  si.  sol.  ether  ;  si. 
sol.  hot  water.  Dextro-rotatory,  [a]  =  131° 
(Bouchardat).  Its  solution  is  rendered  turliid 
by  long  boiling.  H.^SO,  forms  a  blood-red  solu- 
tion. Cone.  HClAq  becomes  green,  and  deposits 
a  resin  on  warming. 

COAL  TAR.  Tlie  oily  product  of  the  distil- 
lation of  coal  contains  benzene,  toluene,  o-,  m-, 
and  j)-,  xylene,  naphthalene,  anthracene,  phenol, 
0-,  «!-,  and  ^j-,  cresol,  and  ammonia.  The  minor 
constituents  are  water,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  car- 
bonic oxide,  COS,  cyanogen,  CS,,,  H.S,  HCN, 
C0„,  methane,  ethylene,  acetylene,  propylene, 
allylene,  butylene,  crotonylene,  amylene,  hexyl- 


ene,  hexinene,  ennane,  dccane,  styrene,  mesi- 
tylone,  ilz-cumene,  terpenes,  naphthalene  dihy- 
dride,  methyl-naphthalene,  di-methyl-naplitlial- 
ene,  diphonyl,  aoonaplithene,  fluorene,  phenan- 
threne,  fluoranthene,  ilz-phenanthrene,  methyl- 
anthracene,  pyrene,  chrysene,  picene,  acetic 
acid,  acetonitrile,  thiophcne,  methyl-thiophene, 
di-methyl-thioi^hone,  phenyl  tliiocarbiniide, 
pyrocreosols,  carbazolc,  phenyl-naphtliyl-carb- 
azole  (phenylene-naphthylene-imide),  xylenol, 
benzoic  acid,  (a)-  and  (i3)-naphthol,  pyridine, 
pyrrole,  methyl-pyridinc,  di-methyl-i^yridine, 
tri-methyl-pyridine,  aniline,  quinoline,  mcthyl- 
ijuinoline,  parvoline,  coridine,  rubidine,  viridine, 
lepidine,  cryptidine,  and  acridiue  (c/.  Schultz, 
Die  Chemie  des  Stcinkohlenthecrs).  Many  of 
the  hydrocarbons  present  in  coal  tar  are  probably 
formed  from  phenols  by  splitting  ol^  water,  and 
reduction  (Schulze,  A.  227,  152).  Others  are 
formed  by  the  action  of  heat  on  simpler  hydro- 
carbons. Thus  marsh  gas  is  converted  by 
passage  through  a  red-hot  tube  into  benzene, 
propylene,  and  naphthalene  ;  ethane  gives  CJ-I, 
and  hydrogen  ;  ethylene  gives  ethane  and  acetyl- 
ene ;  acetylene  gives  hydrogen,  ethane,  ethylene, 
benzene,  styrene,  and  naphthalene ;  benzene 
gives  diphenyl  and  hydrogen;  while  a  mixture 
of  benzene  and  ethylene  gives  anthracene  (Bcr- 
thelot,  A.  142,  254  ;  Schultz,  A.  174,  203  ;  203, 
118).  Most  of  the  bases  are  probably  formed 
either  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  tlie  phenols, 
or  by  the  condensation  of  bases  so  formed  with 
themselves,  with  other  bases,  with  phenols,  or 
with  unsaturated  hydrocarbons. 

COBALT  Co.  At.  w.  58-8.  Mol.  w.  unknown 
as  element  has  not  been  gasified,  [c.  1500°] 
(Pictet,  C.  R.  88,  1317).  S.G.  8-5- 8-7  (v.  Play- 
fair  a.  Joule,  C.  S.  Mem.  3,  67).  S.G.  8-96 
(Rammelsberg,  P.  78,  93).  S.H.  -107  (Regnault, 
A.  Ch.  [3]  63,  5).  V,  =  Vo  (1  +  3  X  -00001230), 
i  =  40°  (Fizeau,  C.  R.  68,  1125).  E.G.  at  0° 
(Hg  at  0°  =  1)  9-685  (Matthieson  a.  Vogt,  P.  M. 
[4]  26,  242).  T.C.  (Ag  =  100)  17-2  (Barrett,  J. 
1873.  131).  S.V.S.  c.  6-84.  H.C.  [Co-■,0^3H-0] 
=  149,380  {Th.  3,  306). 

Occurrence. — The  metal  is  found  in  small 
quantities  (1  p.c.)  in  some  meteorites.  Chiefly 
as  smaltine,  CoAs,_,  in  which  Co  is  more  or  less 
replaced  by  Ni  and  Fe  ;  and  cobalt-glance,  CoAsS 
■with  Co  partially  replaced  by  Fe  and  Ni,  Co 
compounds  also  occur  as  oxide,  sulphate, 
arsenate,  <fec.,  chiefly  with  compounds  of  Ni,  Fe, 
and  Mn.  Compounds  of  Co  were  used  for  pro- 
ducing blue  glasses  in  ancient  times.  '  Smalt ' 
was  prepared  in  Saxony  in  the  16th  century. 
Cobalt  was  first  recognised  as  an  element  by 
Brandt  in  1735.  The  name  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  '  Kobold  '  (  =  sprite  or  goblin)  a  term  applied 
by  miners  in  the  middle  ages  to  minerals  which 
were  employed  in  the  arts,  but  from  which  no 
useful  metal  could  be  extracted. 

Formation. — The  ore  is  roasted  to  partly  re- 
move arsenic  and  sulphur ;  the  residue  is  dis- 
solved in  HClAq  with  a  little  HNO, ;  Fe  is  ppd. 
by  CaO.,H,,;  Cu,  Bi,  &c.  are  ppd.  by  H.,S  ;  ad- 
dition of  bleaching  powder  then  pps.  Co.^O.,..tH,,0  ; 
this  is  heated,  and  the  CojO,,  formed  is  reduced 
by  heating  with  charcoal. 

Preparation. — 1.  The  chief  impurities  to  be 
removed  are  As  and  other  metals  ppd.  by 
HjS,  Fe,  and  Ni.    The  roasted  ore  freed  from 
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gangue  may  be  fused  with  nitre,  treated  with 
water  to  dissolve  K  arsenate,  the  residue  dis- 
solved in  aqua  regia,  evaporated,  diluted,  satu- 
rated with  HjS,  and  filtered ;  the  filtrate  may 
then  be  mixed  with  so  much  of  a  ferric  salt  that 
a  brown  pp.  (ferric  arsenite  and  Fe.^OgHg)  forms 
on  partial  neutralisation,  KoCOjAq  is  then  added 
so  long  as  the  pp.  is  brown,  and  until  a  few  drops 
of  the  filtrate  give  a  reddish  pp.  (showing  ppn. 
of  Ni)  with  alkali ;  almost  every  trace  of  As  is 
thus  removed ;  the  filtrate  may  be  acidulated 
with  HCl  and  reppd.  by  B.S.  To  the  filtrate 
(which  should  be  only  slightly  acid)  solution  of 
bleaching  powder  or  NaClO  is  added,  so  long  as 
the  pp.  is  black  (Co.,Oj),  a  reddish-brown  colour 
indicates  ppn.  of  Ni  oxides ;  the  pj).  is  washed, 
and  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  the  liquid  is  con- 
centrated and  neutralised  by  XOH,  mixed  with 
KNO„Aq,  strongly  acidified  by  acetic  acid,  and 
allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  days  ;  the  pp.  of 
K-Co  nitrite  is  washed,  dried,  and  strongly 
heated ;  K  is  removed  by  washing  with  water ; 
the  residual  Co  oxide  is  dissolved  in  oxalic  acid, 
and  the  Co  oxalate  is  reduced  by  strongly  heat- 
ing in  a  closed  crucible  (Hermbstiidt,  J.  pr.  51, 
105;  Patera,  J.  pr.  67,  14).— 2.  The  oxide,  pre- 
jjared  as  described  in  1,  is  reduced  in  a  stream 
of  H  at  temp,  above  320°  (Muller,  P.  136,  51).— 
3.  The  oxide  is  dissolved  in  HClAq  and  the  solu- 
tion is  evaporated  to  crystallisation,  the  crystals 
of  CoCl.,.6H.jO  are  dried  and  heated  in  a  stream 
of  CI ;  and  the  CoCl.,  thus  obtained  is  reduced 
by  heating  in  H  (Peligot,  C.  R.  19,  670).— 4.  A 
solution  of  the  oxide  is  saturated  with  NH, 
oxalate,  and  the  liquid  is  warmed,  a  little  solid 
NH,  oxalate  is  dissolved  in  the  hot  liquid  which 
is  then  electrolysed,  using  a  Ft  basin  as  negative, 
and  a  piece  of  Pt  foil  as  positive,  electrode 
(Classen  a.  Von  Keis,  B.  14,  1622). 

Properties. — Steel-grey,  lustrous,  crystalline 
plates  ;  nearly  white  when  polished ;  hard ; 
somewhat  malleable ;  very  ductile  at  red  heat 
and  upwards ;  slightly  magnetic,  even  at  full 
red  heat  (Pouillet).  The  compact  metal  does 
not  oxidise  in  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but 
when  heated  it  forms  CO3O4 ;  the  finely  divided 
metal  obtained  by  reducing  the  oxide  or  chloride 
in  H  at  moderate  temperatures  is  pyrophoric. 
Combines  directly  with  CI.  Oxidised  superfi- 
cially by  H,O.^Aq.  Decomposes  steam  at  red  heat, 
and  NH3  to  N  and  H.  Dissolves  in  mineral 
acids  forming  cobaltous  salts.  Cobalt  wire 
heated  till  superficially  oxidised,  and  at  once 
plunged  into  fuming  nitric  acid,  does  not  dis- 
solve;  it  shows  'passivity'  (Nickl^s,  C.  i?.  38, 
284)  due  either  tn  the  formation  of  a  protecting 
layer  of  N  oxides,  or  to  a  layer  of  cobalt  oxide 
(cf.  passivitrj  of  iron,  under  Iron).  Co  in  thin 
leaves  is  said  to  absorb  H  much  as  Pd  does 
(Bottcher,  J.  1874.  295). 

Cobalt  is  distinctly  metallic  in  its  chemical 
behaviour ;  CoO  forms  a  series  of  well-marked 
normal  salts,  many  basic  salts  are  also  known  ; 
C0.JO3  dissolves  in  acids  probably  forming  salts, 
but  these  are  very  soon  decomposed  to  cobaltous 
salts  ;  double  cobaltic  salts  are,  however,  stable, 
(;.r7.Co(NO„)3.3KNOo(tJ.alsoCoBALTAMiNEs).  When 
CoO  is  added  to  molten  KOH,  the  compound 
(CosOjjj.KjO  is  said  to  be  produced,  in  which  Co 
forms  part  of  the  acid  radicle  (v.  Cobamates). 
The  sulphides  of  Co  show  no  acidic  character. 


The  atomic  weight  of  Co  has  been  deter- 
mined (1)  from  analyses  of  the  sulphate  and 
chloride  (Marignac,  Ar.  Sc.  1,  373)  ;  (2)  by  reduc- 
tion of  CoO  in  H  (Eussell,  C.  J.  [2]  1,  51) ; 

(3)  by  reduction  of  NH^-Co  cyanide  and  phenyl- 
ammonium  cobalt  cyanide  (Weselsky,  B.  2,  592) ; 

(4)  by  reduction  (by  heat)  of  strychnine-  and 
brucine-cobalt  cyanide  (Lee,  C.  N.  24,  234) ;  (5) 
by  reducing  CoO  in  H  (Zimmermann,  A.  232, 
324).  Determinations  of  the  S.H.  have  shown 
that  58'8  and  not  a  multiple  of  this  number  is 
to  be  ado^Dted.  This  result  has  been  confirmed 
by  the  isomorjphism  of  several  Co  salts  with  the 
corresponding  salts  of  Ni  and  Fe. 

Cobalt  is  very  closely  related  in  its  chemical 
properties  to  Ni,  it  is  classed  with  this  metal  and 
Fe,  and  it  also  shows  analogies  with  Mn ;  v.  Ieos 

GKOUP  OF  ELEMENTS. 

Reactions  and  Combinations. —  1.  With  steam 
at  red  heat  forms  CoO  and  H. — 2.  Strongly 
heated  in  air  burns  to  Co^Oj. — 3.  Decomposes 
ammonia  at  red  heat  to  N  and  H. — 4.  Dissolves 
in  mineral  acids  with  formation  of  salts ;  with 
H,S04  evolves  SO,,  and  with  HNO3  gives  N 
oxides.  Thomsen  {Th.  3,  306)  gives  these 
thermal  data;  [Co,H-SO'Aq]  =  19,710  giving 
CoSO,  +  H^:  [Co,H=Cr-Aq]  =  16,190.-5.  Combines 
with  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  by  heating 
in  contact  with  these  elements,  forming  CoCl.,, 
CoBr.,,  and  CoL,  respectively.  [Co,CP]  =76,480"; 
[Co,Cr-',Aq]  =  94',820  ;  ^Co,Br^Aq]  =  72,940  ; 
[Co,I-,Aq]  =  42,520  {Th.3,  306).— 6. Heated  with 
sulphur  forms  CoS  and  C04S3. — 7.  Combines 
with  sclenion  to  form  CoSe,  by  heating  the  two 
elements  together  (v.  Cobalt,  selenide  of). — 
8.  Combines  with  arsenic  {v.  Cobalt,  aesenides 
of). — 9  Absorbs  (?  combines  with)  small  quan- 
tities of  carbon  when  strongly  heated  with  it, 
forming  a  hard  grey  mass  resembling  steel. — 
10.  Forms  alloys  with  several  metals,  especially 
Sb,  Bi,  Au,  Fe,  Pb,  Pt,  Ag,  Sn,  and  Zn ;  little  is 
known  of  these  bodies. 

Detection  and  estimation. — Co  compounds 
give  a  clear  blue  colour  with  a  bead  of  borax  or 
microcosmic  salt  in  both  blowpipe  flames.  Black 
CoS  is  ppd.  by  alkaline  sulphides,  but  not  by 
HjS  in  acid  solutions.  Ammonia  pps.  blue  basic 
salts,  soluble  in  excess  to  a  reddish  liquid  which 
absorbs  0  from  the  air  and  becomes  brownish  ; 
KOHAq  pps.  part  of  the  Co  as  hydrated  oxide 
from  this  solution.  Traces  of  Co  are  detected 
by  adding  excess  of  NHjAq,  and  theiiKjFeCygAq, 
when  a  dark  yellowish  red  colour  is  produced 
(Skey,  C.  N.  15,  111)  ;  or  by  adding  excess  of 
KCNAq  followed  by  NH,  sulphide,  when  a  blood- 
red  colour  is  formed  which  slowly  disappears 
(Tattersall,  C.  N.  39,  66  ;  Papasogli,  B.  12,  297). 
Co  may  be  estimated  by  ppn.  as  oxalate,  which 
is  then  decomposed  by  heat  to  metal.  The  Co 
may  be  separated  from  Ni  by  evaporating  an 
acid  solution  to  a  small  bulk,  adding  slight 
excess  of  KOHAq,  acidifying  with  acetic  acid, 
adding  excess  of  a  cone,  solution  of  KNO.^ 
strongly  acidified  by  acetic  acid,  allowing  to 
stand  for  24  hours  in  a  warm  place,  and  washing 
the  ppd.  Co,(NO,,),.6KN02  with  solution  of  1 
part  K  acetate  in  9  parts  H2O.  The  pp.  is  dis- 
solved in  HClAq  ;  liquid  is  evaporated  until  very 
cone,  and  all  free  acid  is  removed,  KoCjOjAq  is 
added  drop  by  drop  until  the  pp.  which  forms  is 
dissolved,  a  little  water  is  added,  the  liquid  ia 
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heated  to  boiling,  and  rather  more  than  an 
equal  volume  of  80  p.c.  acetic  acid  is  added  very 
slowly ;  after  standing  G  hours  at  about  50°  the 
ppd.  Co  oxalate  is  filtered  off,  washed  with  a 
mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  cone,  acetic  acid, 
alcohol,  and  water,  and  dried ;  it  is  heated  in  a 
closed  crucible,  tlien  strongly  in  the  air  (to 
oxidise  C),  and  the  oxide  is  reduced  by  strongly 
heating  in  H.  After  weighing,  the  Co  should 
be  washed  in  hot  water  and  again  heated 
in  H  (Classen,  Fr.  18,  189).  Classen  recom- 
mends the  electrolytic  estimation  of  Co  by 
depositing  the  metal  from  a  solution  in  excess 
of  warm  KaCoOjAq  {v.  Classen's  Quantitative 
Analyse  durch  Electrolyse,  Berlin,  1886.  A 
description  of  the  apparatus  will  be  found  in 
Dittmar's  Exercises  in  Quantitative  Chemical 
Analysis,  Glasgow,  1887).  Wolff  {Fr.  18,  38) 
proposes  to  determine  minute  quantities  of  Co 
by  a  spectroscopic  method  based  on  the  absorp- 
tion-si3ectrum  of  very  dilute  solutions  of  Co  to 
which  excess  of  NH^Aq  and  a  little  NH^SCy 
have  been  added. 

Technical  applications. — By  adding  a  fraction 
of  a  per  cent,  of  Mg  to  Co  an  easily  worked 
metal  is  obtained,  which  is  very  compact  and 
lustrous,  and  resists  the  action  of  the  air  (Fleit- 
mann,  B.  12,  454  ;  Bicdermann's  Chem.-techn. 
Jahrber.  1884-5.  25).  Many  metals  may  be 
covered  with  a  thin  deposit  of  Co  by  electrolysing 
a  fairly  cone,  solution  of  CoCl...NH,Cl  (Bottcher, 
17.  /.  1870.  21'.) ;  Gaiffe,  G.  R.  87,  100)  (v.  Co- 

BiVLT  COLOURING  MATTERS,  p.  229.) 

References. — Besides  those  in  the  text  the 
following  are  of  importance  :  (1)  Regarding  the 
metallurgy  and  preparation  of  Co  ;  Manh^s  (B. 
17,  622),  Wohlor  (P.  6,  227),  Liebig(P.18,  164), 
Langier  (A.  Ch.  9,  267),  Stromeyer  (.4.96,  218). 
(2)  Kegarding  the  properties  of  Co;  Dcville  (D. 
P.  J.  140,  428),  Barrett  {J.  1873.  131).  (3)  Ke- 
garding technical  applications  of  Co ;  Wiggin 
{W.  J.  1881.  69;  v.  also  W.  J.  1883.  149).  (4) 
Kegarding  separation  and  estimation  of  Co ; 
Fischer  (P.  74,  115),  Braun  {Fr.  7,  313),  Liebig 
(.4.  65,  244;  87,  128),  Fleischer  {J.  pr.  1870,  2, 
48),  Donath  {B.  12,  1868). 

Cobalt,  alloys  of.  Little  is  known  of  these 
bodies ;  Co  seems  to  form  alloys  with  Sb,  Bi, 
Au,  Fe,  Pb,  rt,  Ag,  Sn,  and  Zn. 

Cobalt,  ammonia  compounds  of  v.  CoB.UiT- 
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Cobalt,  antimonate  of.  Co(Sb03),.aH.O 
(Heffter,  P.  86,  418  ;  cf.  vol.  i.  p.  285). 

Cobalt,  arsenates  of.  CoH|(AsO,).,  and 
Co,,(AsO,),.8H,0  ;  v.  vol.  i.  p.  308. 

Cobalt,  arsenides  of.  Co  and  As  are  said  to 
form  a  grey-black,  porous,  mass,  when  heated 
together  in  the  ratio  of  2  ijarts  Co  to  3  parts  As. 
The  mineral  smaltine  is  more  or  less  pure  Co 
arsenide,  CoAs,, :  and  s7i;!4<<e)7«iiic  is  nearly  pure 
CoAs,,. 

Cobalt,  arsenite  of.  Co3H,(AsO,),.H,0;  v. 
vol.  i.  p.  306. 

Cobalt,  borate  of.  Probably 
2CoB,0,.CoOiI,.3H,0  (H.  Kose,  P.  88,  299). 

Cobalt,  bromide  of.  CoBr.,.  Mol.  w.  unknown. 
[Co,Br-, Aq]  =  72,940  ( Th.  3,  306).  A  green,  deli- 
quescent, lustrous  solid ;  prepared  either  by 
heating  Co  in  Br  vapour  (Rammelsberg,  P.  55, 
244) ;  or  by  warming  Co  in  contact  with  Br  and 
iljO,  evaporating  over  H^SO^,  drying  the  crystals 


of  CoBr.,.6H.,0,  and  heating  to  c.  130°  (Hartley, 
C.  J.  [2]"  12,'214).  The  crystals  of  CoBr,.6H,0 
melt  at  100°,  giving  the  purple-grey  hydrate 
CoBr,.2H,0  (Hartley).  CoBr.,  absorbs  NH,  form- 
ing CoBr.,.6NH.„  from  which  all  NH,  can  be 
removed  by  heat  {v.  CoB.tLTAiiiNEs).  CoBr.Aq 
and  PtBrjAq  evaporated  yield  carmine,  rhom- 
bohedral,  very  deliquescent,  crystals  of 
CoBr2.PtBr,.12H.,0  ;  S.G.  2-763  (Topsoe,  J.  1868. 
275). 

Cobalt  bromide,  hydrated;  v.  Cobalt,  bromide 

OF. 

Cobalt,  carbides  of.  Co  absorbs  C  when 
heated  with  charcoal,  forming  a  hard,  grey,  steel- 
like  solid.  It  is  not  known  whether  definite  car- 
bides are  formed  or  not. 

Cobalt,  chloride  of,  CoCl...  Mol.  w.  unknown. 
_[Co,Cl-]  =  76,480  ;  [CoCr-,A'q]  =  18,340  {Th.  3, 
306).  Absorption-spectrum,  v.  Kussell,  Pr.  32, 
258. 

Preparation.— 1.  CoO,or  CoCO^,  is  dissolved 
in  dilute  HClAq,  the  solution  is  evaporated  until 
a  blue-green  solid  separates,  which  is  sublimed 
in  a  stream  of  dry  CI  or  dry  HCl. —  2.  Finely  di- 
vided Co  or  CoS  is  heated  in  a  stream  of  CI. — 
3.  CoCl.,.6H  ,0,  obtained  by  crystallising  solution 
of  CoO  'in  HClAq,  is  heated  to  120° ;  traces  of 
oxychloride  are  always  formed  thus  (Potilitzin, 
B.  17,  276). 

Properties  and  Reactions. — Blue  crystalline 
scales  :  easily  soluble  in  water  forming  reddish 
liquid,  also  in  absolute  alcohol.  CoCLAq  of  dif- 
ferent S.G.  contains  as  follows  (Franz,  J.  pr.  [2] 
5,  274) 


S.G.  CoCL  P.O.  S.G. 

1-0496        5  1-2245 

1-0997       10  1-3002 

1-1579       15  1-3613 


CoCl,  p.c. 
20 
25 

saturated  at  17-5°. 


A  saturated  alcoholic  solution  contains  23-6  p.c. 
CoCl.,,  appears  blue  by  reflected  light  and  almost 
black  by  transmitted  light,  becomes  colourless 
when  diluted  so  that  one  part  CoCL  is  contained 
in  10,000  parts  of  solution,  but  blue  colourreturns 
on  warming  ;  S.G.  of  this  solution  is  1-0107.  Ad- 
dition of  water  to  the  blue  alcoholic  solution  pro- 
duces violet  and  then  red  colour ;  a  method  of 
determining  water  in  alcohol  or  in  organic  com- 
pounds miscible  with  alcohol  has  been  founded 
on  this  reaction  (Winkler,  J.  pr.  91,  209).  An 
aqueous  solution  of  CoCl._.  becomes  blue  on  addi- 
tion of  cone.  HClAq,  H.jSOj,  or  other  dehydrating 
agent ;  also  on  heating,  the  temperature  of  change 
being  thelowerthe  more  cone. is  thesolution.thus 
a  50  p.c.  solution  changes  colour  at  00°-100°,  a  25 
p.c.  solution  at  85°-135°,  and  a  10  p.c.  solution 
at  180°-207°  (Tichborne,  J.  1872.  27).  Addition 
of  HCl  to  cone.  CoCl.Aq  pps.  crystals  containing 
from  1  to  U  H.,0  (Ditte,  A.  Ch.  [5]  22,  551). 
The  change  of  colour  of  solution  of  CoCh  from 
blue  to  red  is  accompanied  by  hydration  (Poti- 
litzin, B.  17,  276) ;  it  is  not  an  isomeric  change 
as  supposed  by  Bersch  ( IT.  A,  B.  56,  724). 

Co!nbinations. — 1.  With  ivater  to  form  va- 
rious hydrates  {v.  Potilitzin,  B.  17,  276).  The 
hexahydrate,  CoCl... 6H.^0,  separates  by  care- 
fully evaporating  a  red  solution  of  CoO  or  C0CO3 
in  HClAq ;  dark  red  monoclinic  crystals ;  S.G. 
=  1-84 ;  lose  water  at  30°-35°,  and  at  45°-50°  form 
the  dihydrate  ;  slowly  lose  water  over  H.,SO, 
forming  the  dihydrate;  [CoCl-,6H-OJ  =  21,i90  ; 
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[CoCl-.6H-0,Aq]  =  -9850  (Th.  3,  306).  The  di- 
h  yd  rate,  CogL2H_,0,  forms  a  rose-red  finely 
crystalline  powder ;  prepared  as  described  above  ; 
absorbs  water  from  the  air  forming  the  hexahy- 
drate.  The  monohydrate,  CoCl.,.H.O,  is  ob- 
tained by  heating  the  dihydrate  to  c.  100°,  or  by 
slowly  evaporating  a  solution  in  absolute  alcohol 
of  the  hexa-  or  di-hydrate,  the  temperature  being 
gradually  raised  to  95°.  Lustrous,  violet-blue, 
crystalline  needles  :  dehydrated  at  110°-120°.  — 
2.  With  ammonia  to  form  the  compounds  M.6NH3, 
M.4NH,,  and  M.2NH3  where  M  =  CoCl,  (v.  Co- 
b.UjT.^mines).  —  3.  With  ammonium  chloride  to 
form  CoCL.NH4Cl.6H2O ;  prepared  by  evapo- 
rating a  mixture  of  solution  of  CoO  in  2  parts 
HClAq  and  NH3  in  1  part  HClAq  (Hantz,  A. 
66,  284) ;  not  obtained  from  mixed  solutions 
of  C0CI2  and  NH.Cl  (Merrick,  J.  1876.  251) ; 
forms  ruby-red,  deliquescent  crystals.  —  4. 
With  aniline,  par atoluidine,  and  xylidine.  The 
aniline  compounds  are  CoCl,.(C,H3.NH,)„  and 
CcCL(C,H-.NH,,).,.2C2H,0  ;  the  former,  lustrous 
blue  crystals,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  CoClj 
in  hot  aniline  and  crystallising  from  abso- 
lute alcohol ;  the  latter,  rose-red  leaflets,  by 
adding  aniline  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
C0CI2;  at  100°  alcohol  is  completely  removed. 
The  toluidine  and  xylidine  compounds,  ob- 
tained similai'ly  to  the  aniline  compound, 
are  blue  needles:  CoCl„.(C„H,.CH3.NH,.)..  and 
CoCl„.(OjH3{CH3)„.NH2)„(Lippmanna.Vortmann, 
B.  li,  1069  ;  12,"  79).— 5.  With  cadmium  chlo- 
ride, gold  chloride,  and  zinc  chloride  to  form 
CoCl.,.2CdCL.12H20,  CoCL.2AuCl3.8H2O,  and 
CoCL.ZnCl2.6H2O,  respectively  ;  by  evaporating 
mixed  solutions  of  the  constituent  chlorides. — 
6.  With  cohaltous  oxide  ;  when  dilute  NHjAq 
is  added  drop  by  drop  to  boiling  CoCLAq  a  blue 
pp.  is  formed,  which  turns  peach-red ;  this  pp. 
when  dried  probably  has  the  composition 
2CoCl2.6CoO.7H2O  (Habermann,  M.  5,  442). 

Cobalt  chloride,  hydrated ;  v.  Cobalt,  chlo- 
EiDE  OF  ;  Comhinations,  No.  1. 

Cobalt,  chromates  of ;  v.  Cheomatbs. 

Cobalt,  cyanides  of,  also  Cobalto-  and  Cobalti- 
cyanides ;  v.  Cyanides. 

Cobalt,  fluoride  of,  CoF2.2H,,0.  Mol.  w.  un- 
known. Rose-red  crystals  ;  by  dissolving  CoO  in 
excess  of  HFAq  ;  soluble  in  Aq  containing  HP, 
or  in  a  little  cold  water ;  decomposed  by  much 
hot  water  to  oxyfluoride  C02OF2.H2O  (Berze- 
lius).  Combines  with  pokisswwjt  /ZitorifZe,  sodium 
fluoride,  and  ammonium  fl,uoride,  to  form  double 
salts;  CoF„.KF.H,0,  CoF„.NaF.H.,0,  and 
CoF.,.2NH,F.2H.,0  (Berzelius ;  Wagner,  B.  19, 
807). 

Cobalt,  haloid  compounds  of. —These  com- 
pounds all  belong  to  the  form  C0X2 ;  X  =  F,  CI, 
Br,  or  I.  None  has  been  gasified,  and  therefore 
the  molecular  weight  of  none  is  known  with  cer- 
tainty. These  compounds  are  greenish-blue 
solids;  all  form  hydrates,  which  are  reddish. 
All  are  soluble  in  water,  and  all  seem  to  form 
double  compounds  with  alkali  haloid  compounds. 
A  very  few  oxyhaloid  compounds  have  been  pre- 
pared. 

Cobalt,  hydrated  oxides  of ;  v.  Cobalt,  oxides 

AND  HYDROXIDES  OP. 

Cobalt,  hydroxides  of ;  v.  Cobalt,  oxides  and 

EVDKOXIDES  or. 


Cobalt,  iodide  of,  Col,.  Mol.  w.  unknown.  A 
black,  graphite-like,  solid  ;  obtained  by  digesting 
Co  with  water  and  iodine,  filtering,  evaporating 
the  red  liquid  till  it  gets  thickish,  cooling  over 
H2SO4,  and  heating  the  crystals  to  130°  (Hartley, 
C.  J.  [2]  12,  502).  The  liquid  prepared  as  described 
yields  green  crystals  of  C0I2.2H2O  ;  these  are  ex- 
ceedingly deliquescent.  When  the  same  solution 
is  kept  at  16°  or  so  for  some  days  red  crystals  of 
CoI;.6H.,0  separate  (Hartley ;  Erdmann,  /.  |jr. 
7,  354  ;  Eammelsberg,  P.  48,  155).  C0I2  com- 
bines with  NH,  to  form  CoI.,.4NH3  (Eammels- 
berg, P.  55,  245). 

Cobalt,  oxides  and  hydroxides  of. — Cobalt 
forms  three  well-marked  oxides :  CoO,  CojO^, 
and  CO2O3 ;  four  other  oxides  are  known,  which 
are  usually  regarded  as  compounds  of  the  first 
and  third  of  these,  viz.  Co,03.2CoO,  C0..O3.3C0O, 
C02O3.4C0O,  and  CO2O3.6C0O.  The  monoxide 
CoO  is  distinctly  basic  ;  the  sesquioxide  CO2O3 
dissolves  in  acids,  probably  with  formation  of 
salts,  but  very  few  salts  corresponding  to  this 
oxide  have  been  obtained  as  they  are  very  easily 
reduced  to  salts  of  CoO ;  the  other  oxides  do  not 
form  corresponding  salts.  The  monoxide  is 
stable  when  heated  to  a  moderate  temperature, 
but  at  full  redness  it  is  oxidised  to  Cofi^ ;  C02O3 
is  deoxidised  by  heating  strongly  with  formation 
of  C03O4.  Several  hydrates  of  the  various  oxides 
are  known. 

I.  CoBALTOus  OXIDE  CoO.  (Cobalt  monoxide, 
cobalt  oxide.)  Mol.  w.  unknown.  A  greenish- 
brown  powder,  slightly  hygroscopic.  S.G.  5'59 
to  5-75  (Playfair  a.  Joule,  C.  S.  Mem.  3,  57). 
Prepared  by  heating  C0CO3  or  Co(OH)2  (q.  v.)  in 
complete  absence  of  air  (Beetz,  P.  61,  473)  ;  or 
by  heating  CoCL,  in  steam  (Schwarzenberg,  A. 
97,  211)  ;  or  by  heating  C03O4  in  a  stream  of  CO2 
(Russell,  C.  J.  16,  51).  CoO  is  unchanged  in  air, 
but  when  strongly  heated  it  is  oxidised  to  CO3O4 ; 
it  is  reduced  to  Co  by  heating  in  H  or  CO,  or  with 
C ;  it  is  quickly  changed  to  CoS  by  heating  in 
H.S. 

CoBALTous  HYDROXIDE  Co(OH)2.  (Cohalt  hy- 
drate. Hydrated  cohaltous  oxide.)  [Co,0,H-0] 
=  63,400  (Th.  3,  306).  Obtained  by  adding 
potash  to  solution  of  a  cobaltous  salt  in  absence 
of  air ;  the  pp.  is  a  blue  basic  salt,  which  slowly 
changes  to  the  rose-red  hydrate  ;  the  change  is 
quickened  by  heating  (Winkelblech,  A.  13,  148, 
253  ;  Beetz,  P.  61,  473).  If  potash  is  added  to 
a  boiling  solution  the  pp.  contains  alkali  and 
some  basic  salt  (Fremy,  A.  80,  277  ;  83,  227, 
289).  A  rose-red  powder ;  absorbs  0  from  air 
turning  brown  ;  heated  in  absence  of  air  gives 
CoO.  Cobaltous  oxide  and  hydroxide  dissolve 
in  acids  forming  stable  cobaltous  salts  [v.  Cobalt, 
SALTS  OF,  p.  221).  [CoO-H-,H-SO'Aq]  =  24,670; 
[CoO -H-,H-CPAq]  =  21,140  (Th.  3,  307). 

II.  Cobaltic  OXIDE  C02O3.  (Cohalt  sesquioxide. 
Cobalt  peroxide.)  Mol.  w.  unknown.  A  steel- 
grey,  lustrous  solid.  Heated  in  air  gives  CO3O4. 
Dissolves  in  cone,  acids,  but  very  few  salts  have 
been  obtained  corresponding  to  the  oxide  ;  solu- 
tion in  cone,  cold  acetic  acid  gives  brown  pp.  of 
C02O3.3H2O  with  an  alkali ;  some  double  salts 
are  known,  eg.  Co2(N02)b.6IvN02  (v.  Cobalt,  salts 
OP,  p.  221).  Prepared  by  gently-heated  C02NO3 
so  long  as  reddish  vapours  are  evolved,  powder- 
ing finely  and  again  gently  heating  ;  or  by  heat- 
ing Co.Oa.SH.O  to  600°-700°. 
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CoBALTic  nYDRoxiDEs.  The  compound 
Co,(OH)„  or  Co,0,.3H,0  is  obtained  by  expos- 
ing a  solution  of  a  cobaltous  salt,  with  excess  of 
NH,,Aq  added,  to  the  air  until  brown,  and  ppg. 
by  KOHAq ;  or  by  pjDg.  a  cobaltous  salt  solu- 
tion by  a  hypochlorite  in  presence  of  alkali ;  or 
by  passing  CI  into,  or  adding  BrAq  to,  Co(OH)., 
or  CoCO.,  suspended  in  water  ;  the  pp.  is  dried 
by  pressing  between  paper.  A  dark-brown  powder 
[Co^0^3H-0]  149,880  ;  [2CoO-HSO,H-'0]  = 
22,580  (Th.  3,  30(i).  By  drying  at  100^  or  by 
prolonged  exposure  over  H.,SO„  the  hydrate 
CoA-2H,0  [?Co,0(OH)j"is  obtained.  The 
same  hydrate  is  formed  as  a  black  lustrous 
deposit  on  the  positive  pole,  when  a  slightly 
alkaline  solution  of  cobaltous-potassium  tartrate 
IS  electrolysed,  using  Pt  electrodes  (Wernicke,  P. 
141,  liy)  ;  S.G.  as  thus  obtained  =  2  483.  The 
hydrate  3Co,,0.,.2H„0  is  obtained  by  heatin" 
CoCL  and  Co,(NH3),„CL  in  the  ratio  2:1  mols° 
wth  water  in  a  open  vessel  (Mills,  P.M.  [4]  3;";, 

The  cobaltic  hydrates  lose  water  when  gently 
heated,  giving  ;  when  strongly  heated  they 

yield  Co.,0.,.  They  dissolve  in  cold  cone,  acids, 
forming  brown  solutions  ;  these  solutions  are 
decomposed  on  warming  and  thus  give  cobalt- 
ous salts  ;  the  solution  in  cone,  acetic  acid  is 
fairly  stable  ;  potash  pps.  Co.,0,.3H.,0  from 
this  solution.  Freshly  ppd.  Co.,6,,.3H.O  dis- 
solves in  neutral  (NH,)  ,SO,Aq  forming  a  solu- 
tion of  CoA-lONH^.GSOj  (Geuther,  A.  128, 
157). 

in.   C0B.VLT0-COB;VI,TIC  OXIDE   Co,0,.  (Blttck 

oxide  of  Cobalt.)  Mol.  w.  unknown.  Obtained 
by  strongly  heating  in  air,  or  in  O,  CoO,  Co(OH),., 
Co,0.,  or  any  of  its  hydrates,  CoCO.,,  Co(NO.,).,,  or 
CoC.O,.  A  black  amorphous  powder  which  slowly 
absorbs  water  from  the  air.  S.G.  5-833-G-2'.JG 
(Kammelsberg,  J.  2,  282).  Obtained  as  Itistrous, 
metal-hke,  greyish-black  microscopic  octahedra, 
by  strongly  heating  a  mixture  of  CoCl.,  and 
NHjCl  in  a  sti  cani  of  air  or  0,  or  a  mixture  of 
CoC.O,  and  NH,C1  in  0,  and  treating  the  residue 
with  hot  cone.  HClAq.  The  crystals  are  unacted 
on  by  many  cone,  acids,  but  dissolve  slowly  in 
cone.  H^SOj  (Schwarzonberg,  A.  97,  211) ;  they 
are  non-magnetic. 

HlDKATES  OF  COBALTO-COBAiTlC  OXIDE.  Three 

have  been  described.  Co^O.,.2H.,0,  obtained  by 
exposing  to  ordinary  air  Co-.O,  prepared  by  heat- 
ing CoCO,, ;  Co,0.,.3H,0,  obtained  by  boiling  a 
solution  of  rosco-cobaltic  sulphate  ((ieuth  a. 
Gibbs,  Am.  S.  23,  257)  ;  Co,,0,,.7H.,0,  obtained  by 
allowing  Co(OH).,  ppd.  by  adding  excess  of  , 
alkali  to  a  cobaltous  solution  to  stand  in  the  air 
(Fremy). 

IV.  Other  cobalto-cobaltic  oxides,  (i.) 
Co,0,.2CoO;  a  black  powder,  obtained  by  heat- 
ing dried  CoCO,  to  100'-150°in  a  closed  crucible, 
or  by  heating  luteo-  or  purpureo-cobalt  chloride 
with  30  -40  parts  water  to  70°-100^  in  a  scaled 
tube  (Mills,  P.  M.  [4]  35,  257).  (ii.)  Co.,0,.3CoO  ; 
obtained  by  heating  purpureo-cobalt  chloride 
with  2  mols.  CoCl.,  and  some  water  to  100^  in  a 
sealed  tube  (Mills,  I.e.).  (iii.)  Co,0,.4CoO;  a 
black  powder,  unchanged  by  boiling  with  HXO, 
or  H.SO,,  obtained  by  strongly  healing  cobalt- 
ous salts  in  air.  (iv.)  Co.,0,.6CoO  ;  obtained 
with  GH.O  by  adding  NH.,Aq  to  Co(NO,,).,Aq  and 
allowing  to  stand  in  air  till  pp.  is  yellowl 


I  Cobalt,  oxyhaloid  compounds  of.  Very  few 
of  these  compounds  have  been  prepared 
2CoCL.6Co0.7H.,0,  v.  Cobalt,  chloeide  of  ; 
Combinations,  No.  6.  CoF.,.CoO.H..O,  v.  Cobalt, 

I  FLDOKIDE  OF. 

I  Cobalt,  oxysulpbide  of,  Co,OS.  (  =  CoO.Co,S). 
Dark-groy^  powder  ;  by  heating  CoSO,  in  H. 
Dilute  acids  dissolve  CoO ;  cone,  acids  also 
evolve  ri.,S  ;  heated,  gives  CoO  and  SO.,. 

Cobalt,  phosphide  of,  Co.P...  Black  powder  ; 
obtained  by  ppg.  CoCl.,Aq  by'  Na,HPO,A  q  and 
heating  the  ppd.  phosphate  in  a  stream  of  H  ; 
also  by  heating  CoCl.,  in  PH.,.  Insoluble  in 
cone.  HClAq;  easily  soluble  in  HNO.,Aq.  Co 
and  P  combine,  by  heating  Co  with  a  mixture  of 
P„0,,  and  charcoal. 

Cobalt,  salts  of.  Comjwimds  obtained  by 
replaeing  the  H  of  acids  by  Co.  Many  of  these 
salts  are  known  ;  most  of  them  belong  to  the 
class  of  cobaltous  salts  CoX,,  where  X  =  CI,  NO^, 
§^1'  tPO„  Ac. ;  a  few  double  cobaltic  salts  C0X3 

are  known.  The  Co  salts  are  generally  obtained 
by  dissolving  CoO  or  CoO.H.O  in  acids,  or  by 
double  decomposition  from"  other  Co  salts. 
Cobaltous  haloid  salts,  sulphate,  nitrate,  and 
I  some  others,  are  soluble  in  water ;  the  carbonate 
and  phosphate,  &e.,  are  insoluble.  Co  forms 
many  basic  salts.  Aqueous  solutions  of  cobaltous 
salts  are  generally  pink ;  when  very  cone,  they 
usually  become  blue  to  blue-green  ;  this  colour- 
change  is  accompanied  by  dehydration  and 
rehydration  (c/.  Cobalt,  ciilokide  of  ;  Properties 
and  Uciictions).  For  some  account  of  the  resem- 
blances between  Fe,  Ni,  and  Co  i'.  Ikon  Group  of 
Metals.  Cobaltous  salts  closely  resemble  Ni 
I  salts ;  many  of  them  are  also  very  similar  to, 
and  isoniorphous  with,  ferrous  salts.  Cobaltic 
hydrate  Co.,0.,.3H^O  dissolves  in  cone,  cold  acids 
probably  forming  cobaltic  salts  ;  on  warming, 
these  solutions  are  generally  quickly  decom- 
posed with  production  of  cobaltous  salts ;  a 
solution  in  acetic  acid  is  fairly  stable.  When 
KNO,_,  is  added  to  an  acetic  acid  solution  of  a 
cobaltous  salt  a  pp.  of  the  double  cobaltic 
salt  Co(NO.,).,.3KNO._,  is  obtained.  As  no  com- 
pound of  Co  has  been  gasified  the  formuhv  of 
the  Co  salts  are  not  necessarily  molecular.  The 
chief  salts  are  the  carbonates,  nitrates,  phos- 
phates, and  sulphates  ;  chlorate,  bromate, 
iodate,  nitrite,  phosphite,  sulphite,  and  a  few 
others,  are  also  known  (v.  Cabboxates,  ni- 
TEATEs,  &c.).  A  great  many  double  com- 
pounds of  Co  salts  with  ammonia  are  known 

V.  CoB.^LTAinXES,  p.  222). 

Cobalt,  selenide  of.  CoSe.  Co  and  Se  com- 
bine when  heated  together,  forming  a  metal-like, 
lustrous,  greyish  mass,  which  is  fusible  at  red 
heat  (Berzelius).  The  compound  CoSe  is  ob- 
tained by  passing  vapour  of  Se  over  hot  Co  in 
an  atmosphere  of  H  ;  S.G.  7-G5  ;  when  melted 
under  borax  it  forms  a  yellow,  crystalline,  metal- 
like solid  (Little,  A.  112,  211). 

Cobalt,  sulphides  of.  Co  and  S  combine 
directly  in  different  proportions.  Sulphides  aj-e 
also  formed  by  adding  alkali  sulphides  to  co- 
baltous salts,  and  by  passing  H,,S  into  an  acetic 
acid  solution  of  Co,0.„  orCoO,  and'  in  various  other 
ways.  The  following  sulphides  are  known  : 
Co,S,„  CoS,  Co,S,,  Co,S„  CoS.. :  those  arc  (he 
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simplest  formula  that  can  be  given,  but  they 
are  not  necessarily  molecular.  The  sulphides 
of  Co  are  basic  ;  CoS  combines  with  As.jS-^  and 

I.  CoBALTous  SULPHIDE  CoS.  {Cobalt  mono- 
sulphide.)  Occurs  native  as  Si/epoorife.  Prepared 
by  heating  Co  with  S,  or  CoO  with  S,  or  C0SO4 
with  BaS  and  excess  of  NaCl ;  forms  bronze- 
coloured,  lustrous  needles,  soluble  in  acids. 
Also  obtained  as  a  black  amorphous  powder  by 
adding  NH^  sulphide  to  an  aqueous  solution  of 
a  cobaltous  salt,  or  by  passing  H.^S  into  a  dilute 
acetic  acid  solution  of  CoO,  or  into  water  hold- 
ing Co(OH)2  in  suspension ;  the  black  pp.  is 
soluble  in  dilute  mineral  acids,  but  not  in  acetic 
acid ;  insoluble  in  alkali  sulphides  ;  when  moist 
it  oxidises  rapidly  in  air  to  CoSO^.  Non- 
magnetic (Hjordtdahl,  C.  B,  65,  75).  Com- 
pounds of  CoS  with  As  and  Sb  sulphides, 
M2S3.2C0S,  are  obtained  by  adding  Co  solutions 
to  Na  thio-arsenite,  &c. 

II.  CoBALTic  SULPHIDE  COjSj.  (Cohalt  ses- 
quisulphide.)  Occurs  native  as  Cobalt-pyrites  in 
octahedra.  Prepared  by  heating  CoS  orCo(OH)2 
in  a  stream  of  H.^S,  or  by  strongly  heating  a 
mixture  of  CoO,  S,  and  KOH,  and  washing  with 
water ;  forms  a  graphite-like  crystalline  powder. 
Also  obtained  as  an  amorphous  black  pp.  by 
passing  HjS  into  a  solution  of  Co.,0,  in  acetic 
acid,  or  by  adding  NH4  sulphide  to  the  solution 
of  a  roseo-  or  purpureo-cobalt  salt.  Insoluble  in 
KCNAq,  thus  differing  from  NiS. 

III.  Cobalt  disulphide  CoSj.  (Cobalt  per- 
sidphide.)  Cobalt-glance  is  approximately  pure 
CoSo-CoASj.  Obtained  by  moderately  heating  a 
mixture  of  1  part  dry  CoO  with  3  parts  S,  or  of 
1  part  C0CO3  with  1|  parts  S,  until  excess  of  S 
has  been  removed '(Setterberg,  P.  7, 40).  A  black 
lustrous  powder  ;  heated  in  absence  of  air  to  red- 
ness forms  CoS  ;  unacted  on  by  acids  except 
cone.  HNO3  and  aqua  regia. 

IV.  CoBALTO-OOBALTIG       sulphide  COjSj. 

Occurs  native  as  Linnceite.  Formed,  as  a 
greenish-black  powder,  by  heating  CoCl^Aq  with 
K  polysulphide  solution  to  160°  (S6narmont, 
A.  Ch.  [3]  30,  137). 

V.  The  sulphide  COjSj  is  said  to  be  obtained 
by  heating  CoSO^  to  whiteness  in  a  carbon 
crucible,  or  by  strongly  heating  Co  with  S,  or 
CoO  with  H,S  (Hjortdahl,  C.  R.  65,  75).  A  grey 
metal-like,  lustrous  mass,  soluble  in  hot  HClAq 
with  evolution  of  H^S. 

Cobalt,  sulphocyanide  of,  Co(SCy)2;  v.  Sul- 
PHocYANiDES,  Under  Cyanides. 

Cobalt,  borotungstate  of;  v.  Bokotungstates, 
under  Tungsten.  M.  M.  P.  M. 

COBALTAMINES.  (Cobaltammoniiim  com- 
pounds. Cobalt-avimonia  compounds.  Ammo- 
nio-cobalt  salts.  Ammoniacal  cobalt  bases.) 
Compounds  of  ammonia,  cobalt,  and  negative 
radicles,  formed  either  by  combination  of  NH3 
with  cobaltous  salts  in  absence  of  air,  or  by  re- 
actions between  cobaltous  salts  and  ammonia  in 
presence  of  air. 

Bergmann  noticed  the  solubility  of  cobalt 
salts  in  ammonia.  Tassaert  {A.  Ch.  [1]  28,  95, 
[1799])  noted  that  colour-changes  occur  when 
these  solutions  stand  in  the  air.  Th6nard  (A.  Ch. 
[1]  42,  211  [1803])  and  Proust  (A.  Ch.  [1]  60,  264 
[1806])  explained  these  changes  as  caused  by 
absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  air.  Quantitative 


measurements  of  the  changes  in  question  were 
made  by  L.  GmeUn  (S.  36,  236),  Pfaff  (S.  35,  486), 
Dingier  (B.  J.  10,  139),  Hess  (P.  26,  547),  and 
Winkelblech  {A.  13,  259).  Beetz  (P.  61,  489  ; 
B.  J.  25,  169)  and  H.  Eose  (P.  20,  147)  carried 
further  the  investigation  of  the  compounds  pro- 
duced. In  1850-60  Gibbs  (P.  Am.  A. ;  v.  post) 
began  his  investigations  of  the  compounds  formed 
when  ammoniacal  solutions  of  cobalt  salts  are 
exposed  to  air ;  these  researches  form  the  basis 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  chemists 
who  have  chiefly  contributed  to  the  elucidation 
of  the  subject  of  ammonio-cobalt  salts,  besides 
Gibbs,  are  Fremy,  Claudet,  Genth,  Braun,  Mills, 
Vortmann,  F.  Eose,  and  Jorgensen  (references 
will  be  given  to  original  memoirs  by  these 
and  other  chemists  under  the  individual  com- 
pounds). 

Some  cobaltous  salts  combine  with  ammonia 
in  absence  of  air,  forming  salts  which  crystallise 
from  ammoniacal  solutions  but  are  decomposed 
by  water ;  these  am^nonio-cobaltous  salts,  or 
cobalto-arnines,  generally  belong  to  the  form 
M.6NH3  where  M  =  a  cobaltous  compound,  e.g. 
CoCL  or  C0SO4.  Many  cobaltous  salts  in  solu- 
tion react  with  ammonia  in  presence  of  air  to 
form  compounds  of  the  type  Co2Xg.a;NH3  where 
X  =  an  acidic  radicle.  These  ammonio-cobaltic- 
salts,  or  cobalti-amincs,  may  be  classified,  pri- 
marily, according  to  the  value  of  x  in  the  general 
formula  Co2Xb.ccNH3,  and  secondarily  according 
to  the  nature  and  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  salt 
of  the  acidic  radicle  X. 

Eecent  researches  have  shown  that  when 
ammonia  is  added  to  a  cobaltous  salt  solution  in 
presence  of  air,  the  cobaltous  compound  probably 
oxidises,  and  at  the  same  time  combines  with 
ammonia,  and  that  the  various  ammonio-cobaltic 
compounds  subsequently  produced  are  derived 
from  these  oxidised  compounds  by  removal  of 
oxygen  and  ammonia,  followed  in  some  cases  by 
recombination  with  more  ammonia.  The  final 
production  of  this  or  that  ammonio-  compound 
seems  to  depend  chiefly  on  the  relative  masses 
of  the  cobaltous  salt  and  ammonia  or  ammonium 
compound  originally  present. 

The  cobaltamines  form  compounds  with  many 
acids  and  with  metallic  salts.  The  mutual  rela- 
tions of  the  various  classes  of  cobaltamines,  and 
the  constitution  of  each  class,  are  not  yet 
thoroughly  elucidated.  The  following  classifica- 
tion is  a  fairly  satisfactory  scheme  of  arrange- 
ment, and  is  generally  adopted  : — 

I.  COBALTO-AMINES  or  AMMONIO-CO- 
BALTOUS  SALTS.  Formed  by  the  reaction  of 
cobaltous  salts  in  solution  with  ammonia  in 
absence  of  air.  These  compounds  belong  to  the 
form  M.kNHj  where  M  =  a  cobaltous  compound 
and  X  is  generally  =  6. 

II.  OXY-COBALT AMINES  or  AMMONIO- 
OXYCOBALTIO  SALTS.  Formed  by  prolonged 
oxidation  of  ammoniacal  solutions  of  cobalt  salts 
by  a  stream  of  air.  Most  of  these  compounds 
may  be  represented  as  belonging  to  one  or 
other  of  the  series  Co2(NH3),„Ej.OH.O.OH  and 
Co2(NH3),(|E-.O.OH,  where  E  =  an  acidic  radicle 

CI,  Br,  I,  ^  |P0„  &c. 

in.  COBALTI-AMINES  or  AMMONIO-CO- 
BALTIC SALTS.    Formed  by  exposing  ammo- 
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niacal  solutions  of  cobaltons  salts  to  the  air,  and 
adding  an  acid  or  a  salt.  These  compounds  may 
be  divided  into  four  main  series  : — 

(i.)  Hexamines  or  Hexammonio-cob<vltic  salts  ; 
Co,(NH3)„ll',  e.g.  Co,(NH3),(SO^)3.6H„0.  These 
salts  are  also  called  dichrocohaltic  salts. 

(ii.)  OCTAMINES  or  OCTAMMONIO-COBALTIC  SSUYS  ; 

Co,(NH,)slli,  e.g.  Co,(NH.,),Cl,.2H,,0. 

(iii.)  DECAraNEs  or  Decahiionio  -  cobaltic 
SALTS;  Co,(NH3),„lV„  c.(7.  Co,,(NH3),„(OH),,. 

(iv.)  DODECAMINES  OT  DoBECAlIMONIO-COBALTIC 

SALTS  ;  Co,(NH3),,,K'„  e.g.  Co,,(NH3),,(C03):,.7H,0. 
The  fourth  series  is  also  called  the  serips  of 
Ittteo  -  cobaltamines  or  luteo  -  ainmonio  -  cobaltic 
salts. 

The  octamines  and  clecamines  are  generally 
divided  each  into  three  divisions  : — • 

Octamines. 

(a)  Praseo-cobaltic  salts;  normal  salts, 
e.g.  Co,(NH3),(SO,)3.4H,0. 

(b)  Fusco  -cobaltic  salts  ;  basic  salts,  e.g. 
Co,(NH3),Cl,{OH).,.2H,,0. 

(c)  Croceo-cobaltic  salts,  also  called 
nitramines  of  the  octamine  series;  derived  from 
praseo-salts  by  replacing  |  of  II  by  NO2  e.g. 
Co,(NH3),SO,(NO,),. 

Decamines. 


(a)  Rosco-cobaltic  salts; 
Co,(NH3),„Cl„.2H,,0 

(b)  Pur  pur  eo -cobaltic  sa 


1 differ  in 
quantity 
contain. 

(c)  X an tho- cobaltic  salts,  also  called 
nitramines  of  the  clecamine  series  ;  derived  from 
purpurco-  or  roseo-salts  by  replacing  i  of  E  by 
NO,  e.g.  Co_,(NH3),„Cl,(NO,,),.2H,0. 

Many  cobaltamines  of  different  classes  com- 
bine with  acids  and  with  metallic  salts  to  form 
double  compounds. 

The  empirical  formulre  given  to  the  cobalt- 
amines  do  not  sufliciently  represent  the  proper- 
ties of  these  compounds.  It  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  between  the  functions  of 
different  radicles  in  the  same  compound  ;  and 
isomerism  is  exhibited  by  some  of  these  bodies. 
Thus,  in  the  octamine  scries,  two  octamine  chlo- 
rides exist,  Co.^(NH3)5Cl,i.2Hp ;  one  is  green,  it 
loses  all  its  water  at  100^,  its  aqueous  solution 
is  easily  decomposed  giving  a  pp.  of  Co.^03.3H^.O ; 
when  the  solution  of  this  salt  is  treated  with 
fairly  cone.  HClAq  a  violet  salt  crystallises  out, 
having  the  same  composition  as  the  green  salt ; 
this  violet  salt  docs  not  begin  to  lose  water  at 
120°,  it  is  considerably  more  stable  than  the  green 
salt.  These  two  salts  are  representatives  of  two 
subdivisions  of  the  division  |j?-aseo-s«Z  <s  ;  the 
subdivisions  are  known  as  octamine-praseo-salts 
and  octamine-purpureo-salts  respectively.  Again, 
in  the  decamine  series;  the  chloride Coo(NH3)||,Cl|; 
is  a  violet-red  solid  which  dissolves  in  water, 
and  when  digested  with  dilute  HClAq  yields  a 
red  dichroic  powder  having  the  composition 
Co,,(NH3),(,Cl,.2H,0 ;  this  salt  is  very  unstable, 
it  is  changed  to  the  violet-red  compound  on 
warming  or  on  solution  in  water ;  a  solution  of 
this  salt  is  not  ppd.  by  Na,P.^O;Aq,  while  a  solu- 
tion of  the  violet-red  salt  is  ppd.  by  this  reagent. 
These  two  salts  are  representatives  of  two  divi- 
sions of  the  PECAMiNE  SERIES,  \\7^.  t\\(i  j)7irpurco- 


and  rosco-decamines.  Some  of  the  purpureo- 
salts  crystallise  with  ,7:H.^0,  e.g. 
Co„(NH3),(|(SO,)3.II„0  ;  but  such  salts  lose  water 
without  undergoing  essential  change,  hence  the 
water  is  water  of  crystallisation,  whereas  in  the 
roseo-  salts  the  water  seems  to  be  rather  water  of 
constitution.  Again,  there  is  a  compound  of  the 
purpurco  -  division  of  the  decamine  series, 
Co,,(NH3),„(SOj)^,(N03)._,,  which  is  isomeric  witli 
another  compound  of  the  same  division,  and 
both  are  isomeric  with  a  roseo-salt  of  the  deca- 
mine series.  So  also  in  one  of  the  series  of  oxy- 
cobaltamines,  viz.  the  series  Co2(NH,)i,|K,.0.0II, 
i  of  the  radicle  K  are  more  firmly  held  to  the 
rest  of  the  salt  than  the  remaining  one-fifth. 

It  is  generally  possible  to  give  formulre  to 
each  series,  or  division,  which  shall  more  or  less 
satisfactorily  represent  the  typical  reactions  of 
the  compounds  as  connected  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  different  radicles,  and  ammonia, 
relatively  to  the  cobalt  atoms  ;  but,  considering 
the  present  state  of  knowledge  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  complex  mineral  compounds,  such  for- 
mubi'  have  little  permanent  value. 

In  this  article  accounts  will  be  given  of  the 
leading  properties  of  each  class,  series,  and  divi- 
sion, of  the  ammonio-cobalt  compounds,  and 
descriptions  will  be  added  of  the  methods  of 
preparation  of  one  or  two  of  the  best-known 
members  of  each  group ;  the  less-known  com- 
pounds will  merely  be  recorded.  For  details 
concerning  individual  compounds  other  than 
those  described,  reference  must  be  made  to  the 
original  memoirs.  (A  good  account  of  the 
colialtamines  will  be  found  in  the  article  '  A'o- 
baW  in  Ladenburg's  Handwortcrbucli  dcr  Clie- 
mie,  5,  GOl  et  seq.) 

Class  I.— COBALTO-AMINES  or  AMMO- 
NIO-COBALTOUS  S.\LTS,  M.^-NH, ;  M-co- 
baltous  salt,  x  generally  =  6.  These  salts  were 
first  examined  by  H.  Eose  (P.  20,  147).  They 
are  i^roduced  by  combination  of  NH.j  with  dry 
cobaltous  salts,  or  adding  cone.  NH^Aq  to  cone, 
solutions  of  cobaltous  salts  in  absence  of  air ; 
they  are  decomposed  by  heat  with  loss  of  NH3 ; 
their  aqueous  solutions  also  undergo  decomposi- 
tion, especially  on  warming. 

Ammonio-cobaltous  chloride  CoCl,.GNH.| ; 
obtained  by  adding  cone.  NH,Aq  to  cone.  CoCl.Aq 
until  the  blue  pp.  which  forms  is  dissolved,  in 
absence  of  air,  and  allowing  to  crystallise.  Eed 
octahedra ;  unchanged  in  a  closed  vessel ;  in 
the  air,  or  over  H^SO,,,  or  by  warming  with  Aq, 
NH3  is  separated.  Soluble,  without  change,  in 
dilute  NHjAq,  scarcely  sol.  in  cone.  NH.jAq,  insol. 
alcohol.  The  compound  CoClo.lNH.,  is  formed 
when  NH.,  is  absorbed  by  dry  CoCL, ;  and 
CoCl„.2NH,,  is  produced  by  heating  C0CI2.GNH3 
to  120°  {H.  Eose,  P.  20,  11"). 

Ammonio-cobaltous  nitrate 
Co(N03),.GNH.,.2H.,0;  obtained  similarly  to  the 
chloride.     Eed  crystals,  which    quickly  turn 
brown  ;  decomposed  by  water  with  removal  of 
NH3  (Freniy,  A.  Ch.  [3]  35,  257). 

Ammonio-cobaltous  sulphate  CoSOj.GNH., ; 
obtained  by  adding  alcohol  to  an  animoniacal 
solution  of  CoSO,  (Fremy),  or  by  combination  of 
dry  CoSO^  with  NH,  (Eose). 

The  compounds  CoBrj.GNH,,,  CoL.GNH^,  and 
CoI.,.4NH3  are  also  known  (Eammelsberg,  P.  55, 
245';  48,  155). 
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Class  II.— OXY-COBALTAMINES  or  AM- 
MONIO-OXYCOBALTIC  SALTS,  or  OXYCO- 
BALTIAC  SALTS,  Ca,(NH3),„EV0H.0.0H,  and 
Co,(NH3),„Ei:5.0.0H,  where  =  monovalent 
acidic  radicle.  These  salts  are  obtained  by  the 
combined  action  of  NH3  and  air  on  cobaltous 
salts  ;  when  a  stream  of  air  is  passed  into  an 
ammoniacal  solution  of  a  cobaltous  salt,  the 
colour  of  the  liquid  changes  to  brown,  and  if  the 
solution  is  sufficiently  cone,  the  osycobaltamine 
frequently  separates  ;  in  some  cases  the  salt  is 
obtained  by  adding  a  salt  or  an  acid  to  the  solu- 
tion obtained  as  described.  The  oxycobaltamines 
generally  partially  decompose  when  heated  alone 
or  in  NHjAq,  giving  oH  oxygen  and  forming 
salts  of  the  octamine  (fiisco-)  series,  which,  by 
combination  with  NH,,  form  salts  of  decamine 
and  dodecamine  series.  The  oxycobaltamines 
are  decomposed  by  warm  water  with  ppn.  of 
Co^Oj-SH^O  or  a  basic  cobaltous  salt  and 
evolution  of  oxygen.  Dilute  acids  partially 
decompose  the  oxycobaltamines  of  the  form 
Co,(NH3),„K,.0H.0.0H  with  production  of  green 
salts  and  separation  of  water.  The  green  salts 
thus  formed  are  regarded  by  Vortmann  (M. 
6,  404)  as  anhydro-oxijcobaltammes ;  e.g.  oxy- 
cobaltamine  chloride  Co,(NH3),„C1^.0H.O.OH 
with  oonc.HClAq  gives  anhydro-oxycobaltamine 
chloride  Co.,(NH.,),„Cl,.C1.0.0H,  thus 

Co..(NH,)  ,„C1  ..OH.O.OH  +  HCl 
=  Co.,(NH3),„Cl,.C1.0.0H  +  H,0.  The  oxycobalt- 
amines were  formerly  represented  as  containing 
the  group  Co._.O.j;  and  the  anhydro-oxycobalt- 
amines  were  regarded  as  acid  salts  derived  from 
the  oxycobaltamines  (Maquenne,  C.  B.  96,  344) : 
the  change  from  the  chloride  to  the  anhydro- 
chloride,  for  instance,  was  formulated  thus  : — • 

Co.,0,,(NH,),„Clj.H„0  +  HCl 
=  CoA(NH:,)]oCl.,.ClH  +  H,0'  But  Vortmann's 
observation  that  solutions  of  the  oxycobaltamines 
reduce  KMnOjAq  and  K^CroO,Aq  points  to  the 
presence  of  the  group  O.OH  ;  and  the  formation 
of  octamine  salts  with  evolution  of  ammonia  and 
oxygen  by  heating  ammoniacal  solutions  of  oxy- 
cobaltamines confirms  this  supjiosition ;  thus 

Co.,(NH3)  ,„(N03)  ..OH.O.OH.H  ,0 
=  Co2(NH3)s(N03),(dH).>  +  2NH3  +  H.O  +  0. 

Whether  the  green  salts  obtained  by  the  reaction 
of  acids  with  the  oxycobaltamines  are  regarded 
as  acid  salts  of  the  oxycobaltamines  (Maquenne), 
or  as  anhydro-oxycobaltamines  (Vortmann), 
in  either  case  I  of  the  acid  radicle  is  repre- 
sented as  related  to  the  rest  of  tlie  salt  dif- 
ferently from  the  other  four-fifths ;  thus  the 
nitrate  is  eitlier  Co..(NH,,),„(N03)j.N03.0.0H  or 
Co,0,(NH3),„.(N03)j.N03H.  If  Vortmann's 
formula  for  the  oxycobaltamines  is  adopted,  it  is 
better  to  regard  the  green  salts  as  anhydro-oxy- 
cobaltamines. One -fifth  of  the  acid  radicle  is 
regarded  by  Vortmann  as  directly  associated  with 
the  Co  atom.  Tlie  existence  of  acid  salts  of  the 
oxycjbaltamines,  differing  in  properties  from  the 
aiihydro-oxycobaltamines,  and  very  probably 
belonging  to  the  same  type  as  the  oxycobalt- 
amines (e.g.  Co,(NH3),„(N03).,.OH.O.OH'.HN03), 
tends  to  show  that  the  green  salts  are  better 
regarded  as  anhydro-oxycobaltamines  than  as 
acid  salts  of  oxycobaltamines. 

Series  I.  OxY-coB,iLTiAC  salts,  or  Ammonio- 
0XY-C0B.\LTIC  SALTS,  Co_,(NH,),(,B'.,.OH.O.OH. 


Oxy-coljaltamine  iodide 

Co,(NH3),„Ij.OH.O.OH  (Vortmann,  ilf.  6,  404) ; 
obtained  by  adding  cold  cone.  KIAqto  an  oxidised 
ammoniacal  solution  of  CoCl„.  Green  needles  ; 
unchanged  in  air;  decomposed  by  much  H,0 
with  evolution  of  0.  Dilute  acids  separate  I  and 
evolve  0 ;  hot  cone.  HNO3  forms  luteo-cobalt 
nitrate  Co,(NH3),,(jSI03),. 

Oxy-cobaltamine  chloride 
Co,(NH3),„C1j.OH.O.OH  (Vortmann,  M.  6,  404) ; 
obtained  by  dissolving  crystals  of  CoCL  in  2| 
parts  NHjAq  S.G.  •912,  with  gentle  warming, 
passing  air  into  the  cold  solution  until  the  pp.  of 
CoCL.a-NHj,  which  forms,  redissolves,  saturating 
with  NHjCl,  and  adding  alcohol ;  ppn.  is  aided 
by  rubbing  with  a  glass  rod.  Greenish-brown 
powder  ;  very  unstable,  easily  giving  off  0,  and 
then  passing  into  fusoo-cobalt  chloride 
Ca.(NH3)s.Cl^(0H).,  (c/.  Fremy,  A.  Ch.  [3]  35, 
257). 

Oxy-cobaltamine  nitrate 
Co,(NH3),o(N03),. OH.O.OH  (Fremy,  I.e.;  Vort- 
mann, i.e. ;  Gibbs,  P.  A7n.  A.  10  [1875]  1;  11, 
1) ;  obtained  by  leading  air  into  saturated 
Co2N03Aq,  to  which  saturated  NH^N03Aq,  and 
5  parts  of  NH3Aq  S.G.  -938,  have  been  added. 
Dark  brown  prismatic  crystals.  Very  unstable  ; 
loses  water  and  a  little  NH3  in  dry  air ;  when 
heated  appears  to  form  fusco-cobalt  nitrate 
Co,(NH3),(NO,),(OH),. 

Oxy-cobaltamine  sulphate 
Co,(NH3),„(SOJ,.OH.O.OH  (Fremy  ;  Vortmann) ; 
obtained  similarly  to,  but  more  easily  than,  the 
nitrate.  Dark  brown  crystals  ;  more  stable  than 
the  nitrate ;  heated  to  110°-120°  it  loses  H.O, 
NH.|,  and  0,  and  forms  fusco-cobalt  sulphate 
Co,(NH3),(SO,),(OH),. 

Oxy  -  cobaltamine  acid  nitrate,  sulphate, 
sulphato-chloride,  &c.    These  salts  are  obtained 
by  dissolving  the  nitrate  or  sulphate  in  cone. 
HNO3  or  HoSOj  respectively,  or  by  dissolving 
the  sulphate  or  nitrate  in  cone.  HClAq.  Their 
compositions  are  expressed  by  the  formulas 
Co,,(NH3),o(N03)^.OH.O.OH.HN03, 
Co.>(NH3),„(SOJ„.OH.O.OH.2H.,SOj, 
Co.,(NH3),„(SOj)Cl.,.OH.O.OH.4HCl, 
Co.'(NH3),(,(N03).,Ci.,.OH.O.OH.4HCl, 
and  Co:(NH3),„(SOJ(N63).,.OH.O.OH.4HN03. 
These  salts  are  all  very  easUy  decomposed  by 
heat,  giving  green  salts,  the  change  probably 
consisting  in  removal  of  the  excess  of  acid. 

Scries  II.    Anhydro-oxycobiVltlac  salts, 
or  Anhydbo-oxy-cobaltamines, 
Co,(NH3),„Et,.Ei.O.OH  (Vortmann,  ilf.  6,  404). 

Anhydro-oxy-cobaltamine  chloride 
Co,(NH.,),„C1,.C1.0.0H.H,0  ;  obtained  by  digest- 
ing freshly  prepared  oxy-cobaltamine  chloride  in 
cold  cone.  HClAq  until  the  colour  is  green,  and 
crystallising  from  warm  dilute  HClAq.  Small 
green  needles ;  stable  in  air ;  loses  NH3  and 
H.,0  on  warming  ;  e.  sol.  water,  the  solution 
rapidly  decomposes  ;  when  a  solution  in  HClAq 
is  boiled,  purpureo-chloride,  Co.,(NH3)|„Cl^,  is 
formed  ;  heated  with  NHjAq,  purpureo-chloride 
is  formed,  along  with  luteo-cliloride 
Co,.(NH3),.,Cle.  Forms  double  salts  with 
2PtClj.5H;0,  and  SHgCL. 

Anhydro-oxy-cobaltamine  nitrate 
Co,(NH3),„(N03)jN03.0.0H.H.,0  ;    obtained  by 
adding  oxy-cobaltamine  nitrate  to  a  mixture  of 
equal  vols.  cone.  HNO3  and  HoO,  digesting  in  the 
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cold  and  then  warming  until  all  is  dissolved ; 
on  cooling  a  blue-gi-een  liuely  crystalline  pp. 
forms,  si.  sol.  water,  solution  rapidly  decom- 
poses; solution  in  dilute  acids  may  be  boiled 
without  change. 

The  other  important  salts  of  the  u  ali  ijdro-oxy- 
cobaltamine  series  are  the  following  :  — 

Sulphate  (Co,(NH3),„.O.OH),(SO,),,.8H,,0. 

Dichromate  (Co.,(NtI,),„.O.OH),(Cr,0,),.8H,0. 

Chloronitrates 
Co.,(NH,),„(NO,)„Cl.,.C1.0.0H.H.,0,  and 
Co",(NH,),„(NO,),C1.0.0H.H.,0. 

Acid  sulphates 
(Co.,(NlL,)„,.O.OH),(80,),.a'H,SO,.7iH,0  ;     x  =  l 
and  2,  and  n  =  2  and  3. 

Acid  nitrato-sulphate 
Co.,(Nri,),„(SO,).,(NO,).O.OH.H.,SO,.H.,0. 

'Class  III.— COBALTI-AMINKS,  or  AMMO- 
NIO-COBALTIC  SALTS  Co,(NFI,).,Rie ;  a;  =  6, 
8,  10,  12.  This  class  comprises  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  the  ammonio-cobalt  salts. 
It  is  divided  into  four  series,  and  some  of  these 
arc  again  subdivided.    The  series  are : 

(i.)  Ilexamincs  Co.,(Nfl.,)5Eii- 

(ii.)  Octamincs  Co',(NH,,)„R„. 

(iii.)  Decainincs  Co.j(NH.,)|„R|;. 

(iv.)  Dodccamines  Co,^(NH.,),.,E|;. 

Series  I.      Hexamines,  or  Hexammonio- 
coB,u,Tic    SiViTS  Co.2(NH3)^;Ris.      Also    called  , 
dichro-cohaltic  salts.    These  salts  are  very  un- 
stable ;  they  are  readily  decomposed  by  potash.  ' 

Hexamine  chloride  Co,(NH.,),Cl,.H,0  (Di-  \ 
chrocobaUic-chloridc).  Octamine  cobalt  car- 
bonate, COo(NH.|)^(CO.,).|,  is  obtained  by  dissolv- 
ing CoCO.|  in  NH.,Aq  in  presence  of  (NH,)._,C03, 
exposing  to  air  for  some  time,  evaporating  on 
water-bath  to  a  small  volume,  adding  (NH,)._,CO., 
and  evaporating  again ;  this  salt  is  dissolved 
in  NH.|Aq,  (NH,).jCO.j  is  added,  and  the  solution 
is  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath ; 
evaporation  after  addition  of  a  little  water  and 
(NH|)„CO.,  is  repeated  two  or  three  times  ;  the 
crude  carljonate  thus  obtained  is  treated  with 
dilute  HClAq  ;  the  turbid  liquid  is  heated  nearly 
to  boiling,  and  then  quickly  cooled,  when  the 
hexamine  chloride  separates  as  small  green 
crystals  (Vortmann,  B.  10,  1131;  15,1890).  Crys- 
tallises from  neutral  solution  in  green  crystals, 
appearing  almost  black  when  large  ;  crystallises 
from  acidified  solution  in  red-brown  tables.  | 
Dichroism  is  best  seen  by  evaporating  a  dro^j  of  i 
solution  of  salt  on  an  object-glass,  and  examin-  [ 
ing  under  microscope.  Water  is  not  completely 
removed  at  120"^.  Fairly  soluble  in  water ;  on 
warming  solution  becomes  violet,  and  contains 
octamine  purpureo-chloride  Co,;(NH.,)s,Cl„.2H.O 
which  may  be  ppd.  by  HCl ;  solution  in  HClAq 
on  warming  gives  pp.  of  decamine  purpureo- 
chloride  Co..(NH. ),„Clu.  Forms  a  double  salt 
with  HgCl,,." 

The  chief  salts  of  the  hexamine  series, 
besides  the  chloride,  are  the  following  : 
M  =  Co..(NH,),. 

Basic  carbonate  M.(OH).,(CO  ,)...'!H,.0. 

Nitrates  M.{N0,,),.8H„0;  avul" 
]M.(NO,),(OH),.2H..O. 

Sulphate  M.(S6,),.6H,.0. 

Nitrite  M.(NO,),;  (Erdmann,  J.  jJr.  97,  405). 

Series  II.  OcTAJriXEs,  or  Octam.monio- 
coB\i,Tic  SALTS  Co..(NH J  Jl>„.    The  salts  of  this 
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series  are  arranged  in  three  divisions,  the prasco-, 
the /i(sco-,  and  the  croceo-  cobaltic  salts. 
Division  I.  Prasco-cobaltic  salts. 
Praseo-cobaltic  chloride  Co.,(NH,,)„Cl,..2H20 
(Vortmann,  B.  10,  1451;  15,  1890;  F.' Eose, 
Untersuchimgen  iiber  ammonialialisclie  Kubalt- 
verbindungen  [Heidelberg,  1871]).  This  salt 
exists  in  two  modifications  generally  known 
as  jpraseo-cobaltic  chloride  and  octamine-iyicr- 
jrurco-cobaU  chloride,  respectively.  Praseo- 
chloride  forms  green  lustrous  crystals;  e.  sol. 
water,  the  solution  readily  decomposes,  turning 
violet,  and  HCl  then  pps.  decamine-purpureo- 
chloride  Co,(NH,),„Cl.,.2H,0  ;  dried  at  100° 
this  salt  becomes  anhydrous.  Octamine- 
purpureo-chloride  forms  deep  violet  octa- 
liedra  ;  does  not  lose  any  H.^O  at  120°. 

The  praseo-salt  is  generally  found  in  the 
mother-liquor  when  any  cobalt  salt  is  exposed 
to  air  in  presence  of  ammonia,  and  the  solution 
is  ppd.  by  HCl ;  it  is  separated  from  such  liquid 
by  addition  of  NH|C1.  The  pp.  is  separated 
from  admixed  decamine-purpureo-chloride  by 
washing  with  alcohol,  drying,  dissolving  in  cone. 
H.SO|,  and  carefully  ppg.  by  HClAq  added  drop 
by  drop  ;  it  is  then  dissolved  in  ice-cold  water, 
and  at  once  ppd.  by  a  little  HClAq. 

The  i3urpureo-salt  is  obtained  by  oxidis- 
ing an  ammoniacal  cobalt  chloride  solution  in 
the  air,  evaporating  to  a  small  bulk  after  addi- 
tion of  (NH|)._,CO-„  filtering  from  ppd.  luteo- 
chloride  (Co.(NH,)|,>Cl„)  and  allowing  to  stand. 

When  a  praseo -chloride  solution  is  warmed 
with  fairly  dilute  HClAq,  a  violet  liquid  is  ob- 
tained, from  which  octamine-purpureo-chloride 
separates  on  cooling.  When  cone.  H.SOj  is 
added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  purpureo- 
chloride  crystals  of  the  praseo-salt  gradually 
separate. 

Praseo-chloride  forms  two  double  salts 
with  HgCl,,  viz.,  M.HgCl.,  and  M.2HgCl,.  Pur- 
pureo-chloride forms  the  double  salts 
M.UHgCl.,.2H,0  and  M.3HgCl,.H.,0  ;  where  M  ^ 
Co.^(NH.j)^Cl,;.  When  a  solution  of  octamine 
carbonate,  formed  as  described  under  hexamine 
chloride  (v.  supra),  is  ppd.  by  cold  HClAq,  small 
red  crystals  are  obtained  ;  these  have  the  com- 
position Co,(NH,),Cl„.2H_0.2H,0 ;  at  ICO'  the 
crystals  lose  2H,.0,  becoming  octamine  pur- 
pureo-chloride. This  salt  is  usually  known  as 
octamine  roseo-cobalt  chloride;  it  forms 
a  double  salt  Co,(NH,),Cl,/2H,,0.(iH-Cl,.3H.,0. 

The  two  salts,  praseo-cobalt  chloride  and 
octamine-purpureo-chloride,  are  isomeric  ;  in 
the  second  the  two  molecules  of  water  are  more 
firmly  held  to  the  rest  of  the  salt  than  in  the 
praseo-  compound.  The  rosoo-chloride  differs 
from  the  two  others  by  containing  two  molecules 
of  water  loosely  held  to  the  rest  of  the  salt. 
Each  of  these  salts  is  the  representative  of  a 
subdivision  of  praseo-cobaltic  salts ;  the 
praseo-salts  proper,  the  octamine  pttrpureo-salts, 
and  the  octamine  roseo-salts.  The  chief  salts 
in  these  subdivisions  are  the  following  : — 
M  =  Co,(NH,)s. 

Praseo-cobalt  chromato-chloride 
M.Cl,.Cr,O..H,0. 

Praseo-cobalt  nitrato-chloride 
M.C1,.(^'0,),.'2H,0. 

Ootarniue  purpureo-cobalt  chromate 
M.(CrO,)3.2il,.U.211..0. 
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Octamine-purpureo-cobalt  sulphate 

U.(iiO,).,.2B..fl.2R.jO. 

Octamine  roseo-cobalt  sulphate 
M.(SO,).,.2H,0.4H„0. 

Octamine  cobalt  carbonates  M.(CO,).,.3H20  ; 
and  M.(C03)3.H,C03.2H,0. 

Octamine  cobalt  sulphato-carbonate 
M.(C03)„SO,.3H.,0. 

Octamine  cobalt  nitrate  M.(N0,)„.2H.p. 

Division  II.  Fusco-cobaltic  salts 
(Fremy,  A.  Ch.  [3]  85,  257).  These  compounds, 
which  are  basic  salts  of  the  octamine  series,  are 
obtained  from  the  brown  liquids  formed  by- 
allowing  ammoniacal  cobalt  solutions  to  .stand 
for  a  long  time  in  air ;  they  are  also  formed  by 
decomposing  oxy-cobaltamines  by  water.  They 
are  non-crystallisable  ;  alcohol,  or  passage  of  an 
ammonia-stream,  pps.  them  from  their  solutions. 
Boiled  with  water,  especially  if  alkali  is  present, 
they  are  decomposed  with  separation  of 
Co.,0.,.3H.,0.  The  chief  salts  are  the  following  : 
M  =  Co.>(NH,)s(OH).,. 

Fusco-cobalt  chloride  M.C1,.2H.,0. 

Fusco-cobalt  nitrate  M.(N0.,),,.2H20. 

Fusco-cobalt  sulphate  M.(Sb_,),.2H„0. 

Division  III.  Croceo-cobaltic  salts . 
These  compounds,  wliich  are  tetra-nitro-deriva- 
tives  of  the  praseo-salts,  are  produced  by  the 
action  of  ammonia  and  nitrous  acid  (or  ammo- 
nium or  potassium  nitrite)  on  solution  of 
C02NO3  or  CoSO., ;  dark-coloured  solutions  are 
thus  formed,  from  which  thecrooeo-salts  separate 
in  yellow  crystals  mixed  with  Co(OH)„. 

Croceo-cobaltic  sulphate 
Co,(NH,)s(N02),,.SO,,.  Prepared  by  adding  NHjAq 
and  (NHJnOj  to  CoSOjAq,  and  recrystallising 
from  hot  dilute  H^SO^Aq.  Yellow  lustrous 
tftibles  ;  large  wine-red  crystals  from  dilute  solu- 
tions. SI.  sol.  hot  or  cold  water.  The  other 
important  croceo-salts  are  represented  by  the 
following  formula;,  where  M  =  Co.,(NH,,),(NO.,)j : 
Chloride  U.Cl^;  forms  double  salts  M.Cl.,.PtCl, 
and  M.Cl„.2AuCl3 ;  Bromide  M.Br.,;  Chfomate 
M.CrO^;  bichromate  M.Cifi,;  Nitrate  U.C^IO^)^; 
Periodide  M.I,.!^. 

Series  III.  Decamines,  or  Decammonio- 
coBALTic  SALTS,  C02(NH3),„K'g.  This  series 
contains  very  many  compounds ;   these  com- 


the  roseo-salts ;  they  are  changed  to  the  latter 
by  long-continued  warming  in  presence  of  water, 
by  long-continued  digestion  with  dilute  acids  at 
the  ordinary  temperature,  or  generally  by  pro- 
cesses which  result  in  hydration,  but  not  merely 
by  solution  in  water  and  crystallisation.  The 
xautho-salts  bear  a  somewhat  similar  relation 
to  the  purpureo-salts  that  the  croceo-compounds 
of  the  octamine  series  bear  to  the  praseo-com- 
pounds  of  the  same  series  ;  the  xantho-salts  are 
dinitro-derivatives  of  the  purpureo-salts,  the 
croceo-salts  are  tetra-nitro-derivatives  of  the 
pi'aseo-salts. 

Division  I.  Roseo-cobaltic  salts. 
These  salts  are  obtained  as  products  of  the  de- 
composition of  the  oxy-cobaltamines,  from 
aqueous  solutions  of  which  they  are  ppd.  by 
acids  in  the  cold.  They  are  obtained  from  pur- 
pureo-salts by  long-continued  digestion  with 
dilute  acids,  or,  more  readily,  by  treating  these 
salts  with  alkalis,  e.g.  dilute  solution  of  NH3  or 
NaOH,  Ag.,0  and  water,  or  BaCOj — and  subse- 
quent saturation  with  acids.  The  roseo-saits 
form  red  to  peach-coloured  crystals,  which  ex- 
hibit diehroism  ;  they  are  fairly  easily  soluble  in 
water ;  their  ammoniacal  solutions  are  decom- 
posed on  boiling  with  ppu.  of  Coo03.3H_,0. 
These  salts  lose  water  by  treatment  with  cone, 
acids,  and  form  purpureo-salts.  Eoseo-salts  in 
solution  give  a  pp.  of  roseo-pyrophosjjhate  on 
addition  of  sodium  pyrophosphate;  potassium 
ferrocyanide  also  gives  a  pp.  with  these  salts ; 
these  reactions  serve  to  distinguish  roseo-  from 
purpureo-salts  (Jorgensen,  J.  pr.  [2]  31,  49). 
The  roseo-salts  show  many  analogies — e.g.  in 
crystalline  form,  methods  of  formation,  and 
general  reactions — with  the  dodecammonio-  (or 
luteo-)  salts  Co2(NH3),2R^j.  Jorgensen  [J.  itr. 
[2]  31,  49)  regards  the  roseo-decamines  as  luteo- 
salts  in  which  2NH3  is  replaced  by  2H2O.  Roseo- 
chloride,  nitrate,  oxalate,  &c.,  in  aqueous  solutions 
react  with  BaClAq  and  Ba(N0.,)2Aq  to  give  only 
roseo-salts.  Eoseo-chloride  is  soluble  in  4-8  pts. 
water  at  10°,  while  purpureo-chloride  requires 
287  pts.  water  for  solution  at  10°.  Aqueous  so- 
lutions of  the  two  chlorides  often  give  different 
compounds  by  reacting  with  the  same  re-agents, 
e.g.: 


With  PtCl.i,  roseo-chloride  gives 
„    AuCl,        ,,  ,, 
„  (NH,)2C20,„ 


M.Cl,.2PtCl,.5H,,0; 
M.Cl,.2AuCl,.2H.,0 
M.(C.,0,)3,6H.,0  ;' 

'  M=  Co2(NH3),o, 


and 2Mrpitreo-chloride  gives  M.Cl|..2PtCl4. 

„  M.Cl„.2AuCl3. 
„  M.C12(C20J2. 


pounds  are  well-marked  and  stable  bodies,  fre- 
quently obtained  from  cobaltamines  by  decom- 
posing these  by  acids.  The  series  is  arranged  in 
three  divisions:  the  roseo-,  the  purpureo-, 
and  the  xantho-salts.  The  following  are 
typical  representatives  of  these  divisions  :  roseo- 
cobaltic  chloride  Co2(NH3),„Clj(H20)2 ;  purpxireo- 
cobaltic  chloride  Co.,(NH3),„Cl|; ;  xantho-cobaltic 
chloride  Co2(NH3),„(N02)2Cli.  The  roseo-  and 
purpureo-salts  differ  in  the  quantities  of  water 
they  contain,  the  purjjureo-salts  are  generally 
anhydrous,  the  roseo-salts  usually  contain  2H2O  ; 
inasmuch  as  these  salts  form  very  distinct  com- 
pounds with  different  properties,  it  seems  neces- 
sary to  conclude  that  the  2H2O  of  the  roseo-salts 
is  not  water  of  crystallisation,  but  forms  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  molecule  of  each  of  these  salts. 
The  purpureo-salts  are  less  soluble  in  water  than 


Koseo-eobaltic  chloride  Co..(NH3),(,(H.,0).,Cl5 
(Jorgensen,  J.  pr.  [2]  18,  209;  31,  49;  Gi'bbs"  a. 
Genth,  Researches  on  the  Ammonia- cobalt  bases 
[Washington,  1856]  ;  Mills,  P.  M.  [4]  35,  245 ; 
Geuther,  Lehrbnch  der  Chemie,  442).  Obtained 
from  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  CoCL  by  oxidis- 
ing in  air,  or  by  KMnO,,Aq  (Mills),  and  ppg. 
by  HCl,  avoiding  rise  of  temperature  ;  also  by 
digesting  purpureo-chloride  {q.  v.)  with  dilute 
HClAq,  or  by  dissolving  the  same  salt  in  NHjAq 
and  ijpg.  by  HCl  in  the  cold  (Jorgensen,  I.e. ; 
Geuther,  I.e.).  A  red,  dichroic  powder,  appearing 
crystalline  under  the  microscope.  Loses  2H_0 
at  100°,  giving  purpureo-chloride.  Soluble  in 
4-8  pts.  water  at  10°.  Very  unstable,  easily  going 
to  purpureo-chloride.  Forms  agoldsalt,M.2AuCl3, 
by  reaction  with  AuCl.,NaCl :  forms  three  Pt  salts ; 
M.PtCl,.2H20,  M.2PtClj,H20,  and  M.SPtClj.GH^O 
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(Jiirgensen,  I.e.) :  forms  two  Hg  salts  ;  M.2HgCL 
and  M.GHgCl.,.2H„0  (Jorgensen,  I.e.). 

[M'=  C0,(NH3),„(0H.,),C1„.] 

Gibbs  {I.e.)  describes  a,  yclloio  form  of  roseo- 
chloride  obtained  by  decomposing  the  yellow 
form  of  roseo-sulphate  (q.  v.)  by  BaClAq;  this 
form  does  not  yield  purpureo-chloride  by  reaction 
with  HClAq. 

Roseo-cobaltic  sulphate 
Co,(Na,),„(H,,0),(SO,,),.:3H,0  (Fremy,  A.  Ch.  [3] 
35,  257  ;  Gibbs  a.  Geuth,  llescarelies  on  the  Am- 
moiiia-cobalt  bases  [Washington,  1856]  ;  Gibbs, 
F.  Am.  A.  10,  1 ;  11,  1 ;  Braun,  A.  138,  109  ; 
112,  50;  Jorgensen,  /.  pr.  [2]  31,  49  ;  35,417). 
Obtained  by  adding  the  i^roper  quantity  of 
H^SOjAq  to  a  solution  of  rosco-carbonate,  and 
evaporating  over  H^SO,,  or  j)pg.  by  alcohol ;  the 
roseo-carbonate  solution  is  prei^ared  by  decom- 
posing purpureo-chloride  or  bromide  by  Ag.,CO.; 
(Genth,  A.  80,  275;  Claudet,  P.  ilf.  [4]  2,  253;  I 
Jihgensen,  J.  pr.  [2]  18,  209  ;  19,  49).    Roseo-  I 
sulphate  forms   reddish   crystals  ;   soluble  in 
91-fi  pts.  water  at  17°,  and  in  58  pts.  water 
ill  27 '.    Two  other  forms  of  the  sulphate  are  ! 
described  by  Gibbs  a.  Genth  (P.  Am.  A.  10,  1  ; 
11,  1)  ;  they  differ  chiefly  in  solubility  from  ■ 
the  ordinary  form.      An  aeicl  rosco-sitlphate 
Co,(NH3),„(OH),,(S04);,.2H,SO,.H,0  is  described 
by  Fremy  (I.e.)  {v.  also  Jorgensen,  I.e.).     The  | 
normal  sulphate  forms  a  gold  and  also  a  Pt  salt : 
M.{SO,,).,C1...2AuGl3  and  M.(SO,).,Gl.,.PtGl,  (Jor- 
gensen, 7.c.)  [M=  Co,(NK,),„(OH:,),]. 

The  chief  salts  of  the  roseo-  division  besides 
tlie  chloride  and  sulphate  are  represented  by  the 
following  formula',  where  M  =  Co.,(NH,)|„(H„0).,:—  j 
Diehromale,  M.(Cr..0;),,.3H„0  (Gibbs).  Bromide,  ' 
IM.Lir^  forming  Pt  salts  with  2PtBr.,.2H.,0,  and  : 
3PtBr,,.4H,0  (Jorgensen).    Iodide,  M.I,,  (Jiirgen- 
sen).    Nitrate,  M.(N03),.  (Gibbs;  Jorgensen); 
forming  a    Pt    salt,  M(NO,).,Cl,.2PtCl,.2H.,0. 
Nitrato-mlphate,  M.(N03).,(S0,).,  (J.).  Oxalate, 
M.(a,0,),.4H„0.  Salphato-o.valatc, 
M.(aO,)..(SU').SO,.2H..O     (Gibbs    a.  Genth). 
Orthoj^ho.y^hates,  M.(PO,)„.H3PO,.4H.,0  ; 
I\I.(0H)..(P0,H).,.2H„0    (J.).  PijropJiospJiates, 
M.,.(P..0-).,.12Hi) ;  '  M.(P..O,H)„     (J.);  also 
M.(P.,bjNa).,.23H.,0  (Gibbs,  Braun,  Porumbaru, 
C.  P. '91, '933;    93,    342).  Bromo-sulphatc, 
M.Br,,(SO,),.;  formsagold  salt  M.Br,(S0,),.2AuBr3 
(J.).  lodosulphate,  M.I,(SO ,).,  (Krok,  Acta  Univcrs. 
Lund.  1870).    Sulphfle,  M.(S0,),.3H„0  (Gibbs) ; 
forming  a  double  salt  M.(S0-,),.Co.,(SO,),.9H  .0 
(Kiinzel,  J.  pr.  72,  209  ;  Geuther,  I.e.). 

Division  II.  Purpureo-cohaltic  salts. 
Co,^(NH.,)|„I{\i.  These  salts  are  the  most  stable 
of  all  the  cobaltamines.  They  are  formed  from 
the  rosco-salts  by  heating  with  cone,  acids,  or 
sometimes  by  continued  digestion  with  cone, 
acids  in  the  cold  ;  also  by  the  action  of  acids  on 
fusco-  and  xantho-cobaltic  salts.  The  purpurco- 
salls  are  generally  anhydrous  ;  they  are  less 
soluble  in  water  than  the  roseo-salts,  into  which 
salts  they  are  changed  by  prolonged  digestion 
with  dilute  acids.  Solutions  of  purpureo-salts 
are  decomposed  by  boiling  with  alkalis,  giving 
pps.  of  CoX).,.3Hp.  These  salts  probably  con- 
tain two  acidic  radicles  more  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  rest  of  the  salt  than  the  other 
four  radicles;  e.g.  they  form  xantho-salts 
Co.(NH.,),„(NO..),.Ri, ;  again,  chloro-purpureo-sul- 
phate  Co,(NH3),„Cl,(SOJj  does  not  give  HCl  | 


with  cone.  H.SO,,  nor  is  it  ppd.  by  AgNO.Aq 
even  on  warming  (Jorgensen).  It  is  convenient 
to  consider  the  purpureo-salts  in  four  main  sec- 
tions :  the ehloropicrpureo-salts  Co^(NH,,)|„Cl„.Ri.|, 
the  bromopurpureo-salts  Co_,(NH.,)|„Br^,.R'j,  the 
nitrato-purpureo-salts  Co^(NH3)|„(NO:i)2.R'.,,  and 
the  sulphato-purpureo-salts  Co^,(NH,,)|||(SOJ.Rt,. 

Chloro-purpureo-cobaltic  chloride 
Co.,(NH,,),„Cl.,.Cl,  (Mills,  P.  M.  [4]  35,  245; 
Porumbaru,  G.  P.  91,  933  ;  93,  .342  ;  Genth,  A. 
80,  275;  Claudet,  P.  M.  [4]  2,  253;  Terreil, 
C.  P.  02,  139;  Braun,  A.  138,  109;  142,  50). 
This  salt  is  formed  when  an  ammoniacal  solu- 
tion of  CoCl.^  is  allowed  to  oxidise  in  the  air ; 
boiling  with  excess  of  HClAq  pps.  the  salt  as  a 
carmine-red  powder.  The  reaction  of  HClAq  or 
NH|ClAq  with  very  many  cobaltamines  pro- 
duces this  salt.  Instead  of  oxidising  CoCl,  in 
NH.|Aq  in  air,  which  i^rocess  takes  a  long  time 
to  accomplish,  it  is  advisable  to  use  KMuOAq 
(Terreil),  bleaching  jjowder  (Mills),  or  ozonised 
turpentine  or  indigo-blue  (Braun).  Chloro- 
purpureo-chloride  is  a  carmine-red  crystalline 
powder;  in  larger  crystals  it  appears  carmine- 
red  to  black ;  these  crystals  are  tetragonal 
pyramids,  isomorphous  with  roseo  -  chloride  ; 
they  are  dichroic  ;  S.G.  ^2  l-)S02  ;  sol.  287  pts. 
water  at  10-2°,  255  pts.  at  11-5°,  and  244  pts.  at 
15'5°  (P.  Eose) ;  insol.  alcohol  according  to 
Fremy  (.4.  Ch.  [3J  35,  257).  An  aqueous  or 
alkaline,  but  not  an  acid,  solution,  jips. 
Co.p.,.3K,0  on  boiling.  Heated  in  air  CoCl 
and  Co  are  obtained ;  at  a  higher  temperature 
with  free  access  of  air  Co^Oj  is  produced.  Many 
double  salts  of  chloropurpureo- chloride  are 
known,  e.g.  M.Cl,.2PtCl.,  ;  M.Cl,.2AuCl3 ; 
M.Cl,.6HgCL;  M(SiF,,),  [M  =  Co,(NH,),„CL]. 

The  other  chief  salts  of  the  cliloropiirpureo- 
sectiou  of  purpureo-cobaltic  salts  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

M  =  Co„(NH,,),„Cl.,. 

P)-o))«f?c,M.Brj;  double  sal  t s, M.Brj.2PtBr  , 
(M.BrJ.,.9HgBr... 

Iodide,  M.I,;  double  salts,  M.I^.lHgl.,, 
M.I,.2HgI.,. 

Carbonates,  M.(C0,).,.9H  ,0  ;  M.(CO,)...H.,0. 

Chromate,  M.(CrO,).,  (Jorgensen,  J.pr.  [i]  18, 
209). 

Dicliromate,  M.(Cr.,0.).,  (Jorgensen). 

Nitrate,  M.(NO,),  (J.)'.' 

Oxalate,  M.(C.,0,),.  (J.). 

Pyropliosphates,  M.(P.,0.).a'H,0  ; 
M.(P.,0-).H,P.,0,  (J.);  double  salts, 
M.(2Pd,H.5Mo03),  M.(2PO,NH,.5MoO,)  (J.). 

Sulphates,  M.(S0,)„.4H„0;  M.(SO ,').,; 
M,,.(SO,).(HSO,),;  (J.). 
'  Ditldonate,  M.(S..O,i)..  (J-)- 

Thiosidphate,  ^l.(^..6.,)..  (J.). 

Tartrate,  M.(C,H,0,) ,.5Hp  (J.). 

Bromo-purpureo-cobaltic  bromide 
Co,(NH,),„Br,,.Br,,  (Jiirgensen,  J.pr.  [2]  19,49). 
Obtained  by  oxidising  ammoniacal  CoBr„Aq  and 
heating  with  HBrAq  ;  or  by  heating  roseo- 
sulphate  with  cone.  HBrAq,  and  in  other  ways. 
Blue-violet,  dichroic,  microscopic  octahedra ; 
from  solutions  in  very  dilute  HBrAq  separates 
as  large  black  octahedra.  S.G.  w  =  2'483.  Less 
sol.  water  than  the  chloride ;  1  pt.  dissolves  in 
530  water  at  16°;  insol.  HBrAq,  KBrAq,  and 
alcohol,  but  si.  sol.  in  warm  water  acidulated 
with  HBr,  long  digestion  with  this  liquid  pro- 
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duces  roseo-bi'omide ;  decomposed  to  bromo- 
purpureo-chloride  by  digestion  with  excess  of 
AgCl ;  Ag,0  or  Ag^COg  produces  solutions  of  roseo- 
hydroxide  and  carbonate  respectively.  Forms 
double  salts,  e.g.  M.Br,.6HgBr., ;  M.(Sii\.)., ; 
M.Br|.2PtBr.,  [M  =  Co,(NH3)i(,BrJ. 

The  following  are  the  chief  salts  of  the 
hromopurpureo-  section  of  purpureo-cobaltic 
compounds  : 

M  =  Co,.(NH3),„Br.,. 

Chloride,  M.CI4 ;  d  o  u  b  1  e  s  a  1 1  s,  M.Cl,.2PtCl^, 
M.Cl,.6HgCl„  (J.). 

Chromati,  M.(CrOj).,  (J.). 

Nitrate,  (J.). 

Oxalate,  M.(C„6j).,  (J.). 

Sulphate,  M.(SO,).,  (J.). 

Dithionate,  M.(SA).  (J-)- 

Nitrato-purpureo-cobaltic  nitrate 
Co,(NH3),„(N03)..(NO,),  (Genth,  A.  80,  275; 
Fremy,  A.  Ch.  [3]  35,  257  ;  Gibbs,  Researches, 
&c.;  also  P.  Am.  A.  10,  1  ;  11,  1).  Obtained  by 
dissolving  CoCO.j  in  the  minimum  of  warm 
dilute  HNOjAq,  adding  twice  the  volume  of 
cone.  NH3Aq,  boiling  with  addition  of  127  pts.  I 
for  every  59  pts.  Co  used,  filtering  after  I  is  all 
dissolved  (from  ppd.  luteo-salt),  and  warming 
the  filtrate  witli  HNO.,Aq,  whereby  I  is  changed 
to  HIO3  and  the  nitrato-salt  separates  out  (Jor- 
gensen,  pr.  [2]  23,  227).  Bed  powder  with 
shade  of  violet ;  1  pt.  dissolves  in  273  pts.  water 
at  ;  decomiJosed  by  boiling  with  water,  giving 
Co.,0.,.3H^O.  The  nitrato-salts  are  more  easily 
changed  by  hot  water  to  roseo-salts  than  are 
the  chloro-  and  bromo-purpureo  salts.  Basic 
nitrates  are  known;  Co„(NH3),„(OH).,(N03)  ,.6H.,0 
(Gibbs);  and  Co.,(NH3),„(bH)(NO'3)5  (Kiinzel, 
J.pr.  72,  209). 

The  following  nitrato-compounds  form  the 
mere  important  members  of  the  section  : 
M-Co,(NH3),„(N03),. 

Chloride, U.Cl,;  d oubl e  s al t s, M.Cl,.2PtCl.„ 
M.Cl,.2HgCl,  (J.). 

Bromide,  M.Br^  (J.). 

Chromaie,  M.(Cr04)2. 

Bichromate,  M.(Cr.,0,).,.2H.,0  (J.). 

Oxalate,  M.{C.,0,)./{J.). 

Sulphate,  M.(S0j'.,.2H.,0  (J.). 

Bithionate,  M.(S.,6,).,.2B..fi  (J.). 

Biamine-cobalt  nitrite  M.2[Co.^(NH3)j(NO.,)J 
(J.). 

Sulphato-purpureo-eobaltic  sulphate 

Co.,(NH,),„(SOJ.(SO,)„.H„0  (Gibbs,  P.  Am.  A. 
10,  1;  11,  1;  Jorgensen,  J.  pr.  [2]  31,  262). 
Obtained  by  adding  alcohol  to  an  oxidised 
ammcniacal  solution  of  CoSO^  (Gibbs),  or  to  a 
2i  p.o.  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid  sulphate 
Co,(NH3),„(SO.,).(SO.,[SO,,H],).4H,0  (J.).  Violet- 
red,  microscopic,  dichroic  needles  ;  v.  sol. 
water,  from  which  solution  roseo  -  sulphate 
separates  on  evaporation.  Forms  a  Pt  salt, 
Co,(NH3),o(SO.,).SO,.Cl,.PtCl4.2H,,0.  The  chief 
sulphato-salts  are  the  following  : 
M  =  Go.,(NH,),„(SO,). 

Bromide,  M.(S0|)Br,  (J.). 

Nitrate,  M.(S0,,)(N63),,  (J.) 
A  few  other  ijurpureo-cobaltie  salts  are  known 
besides  those  belonging  to  the  four  sections 
already  described  ;  the  chief  are 

Ptirpureo-cohaltic  iodide, 
Co2(NH3),„I,.I,  (J.,  J.  pr.  [2]  31,  262). 

Purpureo-cobaltic  chroinate  and  di- 


chromaie,  Co,(NH3),„(OH)  (Cr0,).„  and 
Co,(NH3),„_(Cr,0.)3.H,0  (Gibbs). 

Division  III.  Xantho-cobaltic  salts. 
These  salts  are  derived  from  the  purpureo- 
compounds  by  replacing  one-third  of  the  acidic 
radicle  by  the  group  NO, ;  they  may  be  called 
I  nitro-ptirpjirco-  salts,  Co„(NH3),(,Rj.(NO._,),.  These 
salts  are  produced  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid 
or  nitrites  on  ammoniacal  solutions  of  cobaltous 
salts,  or  on  neutral  or  acid  solutions  of  purpureo- 
or  roseo-cobaltic  salts.  The  xantho-salts  are 
yellow  or  brownish  yellow;  they  are  more  soluble 
in  water,  and  more  easily  decomposed  by  water, 
than  the  other  salts  of  the  decamine  series.  By 
reacting  with  mineral  acids  they  form  purpureo- 
salts.  The  following  are  the  chief  xantho- 
salts  : — 

(Gibbs  a.  Genth,  Researches  on  the  Ammonia- 
cobalt  bases  [Washington,  1856]). 

M  =  Go,(NH3),„(NO,)2. 

Chloride,  'M.Cl:,;  double  salts, 
M.Cl4.2AuCl3.2H,0  ;  M.Cl  .2PtClj.2H.,0  ; 
M.Cl4.4HgCL.2H20. 

Iodide,  M.Ij. 

Chromate,  M.(Cr0,).,.2H.,0. 
Bichromaie,  M.(Cr,6-).,. ' 
Oxalate,  M.(C„0 ,).,." 
Sulphate,  M.(SO,|),. 
lodo-stilphate,  M.I.,(SOj). 
Nitrate,  M-iNO^),.' 

Chloro-nitrate,  M.C1,(1S;0,), ;  doable  salts, 
M.Cl,(N0.,),.2AuCl3 ;  M.Cl,(NO',),.PtClj. 

Bromo-nitrate,  M.Br.,(N03)„. 

Nitrite,  M.(N0.,)j.4H.,0 ;'  double  salt, 
M.(NO,,),.2(Co.(NO,)3). 

Series  IV.     Dodecamines,   or  DoDECAii- 

M0NI0-C0B.\I,TIC  SALTS,  Or  LuTEO-COBALTIC  8.4X18, 

Co,(NH3),.jR\.  These  salts  are  formed,  along 
with  other  cobaltamines,  by  the  oxidation  of 
ammoniacal  solutions  of  cobaltous  compounds, 
especially  in  presence  of  much  salammoniac ; 
they  are  also  produced  by  treating  fusco-cobaltic 
salts  with  dilute  acids,  and  by  boiling  roseo-  or 
purpureo-cobaltic  salts  with  ammonia.  The 
luteo-salts  are  yellow  to  bronze-yellow  in  colour; 
easily  crystallisable ;  generally  more  soluble  in 
water  than  the  corresponding  roseo-salts.  Acid 
solutions  of  these  salts  are  stable  ;  aqueous  and 
alkaline  solutions  are  decomposed  on  boiling 
with  ppn.  of  Co.jO3.3HoO.  Those  luteo-salts 
which  contain  water  of  crystallisation  effloresce 
in  air  or  over  H.^SO,,  in  vacuo.  The  luteo-salts 
are  closely  analogous  to  the  roseo-salts  of  the 
decamine  series,  Co.j(NH3),„(OH,_.)oEu ;  the  crys- 
talline forms  of  many  luteo-  and  roseo-salts  are 
the  same ;  the  solubilities  are  similar ;  both 
series  of  salts  give  similar  pps.  with  K^Fe(CN)^Aq 
and  NajP„0,Aq ;  haloid  salts  of  both  series  are 
decomposed  by  Ag  salts  giving  up  the  whole  of 
their  halogen.  Ammonia  reacts  differently  with 
the  two  series ;  the  roseo-salts  are  dissolved 
with  formation  of  basic  compounds,  while  the 
luteo-salts  are  unchanged.  Jorgensen  (J.  pr.  [2] 
31,  49)  regards  the  luteo-salts  as  roseo-  com- 
pounds in  which  2H.,0  has  jeen  replaced  by 
2NH3. 

Luteo-cobaltic  chloride  Co.,(NH3),.,Cl|;  (Mills, 
P.  M.  [4]  35,  245  ;  Genth,  A'.  80,  275  ;  Braun, 
A.  138,  109  ;  142,  50;  Jorgensen,  /.  pr.  [2]  35, 
417).  Obtained  by  heating  ftn  ammoniacal 
solution  of  C0CI2  in  presence  of  NHjCl  and  an 
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Oxidiser  such  as  PbO.^,  MiiO„,  or  KMnO , ;  also  by 
digesting  purpureo-chloride  witli  NH^Aq  to 
50°-60°  in  a  closed  tube,  and  in  other  ways. 
Eed-yellow,  dicliroic,  monoclinic  crystals  ;  S.G. 
1-7010  at  20°  ;  when  dry  it  is  unchanged  in 
air  at  130°;  soluble  in  16-8  parts  water  at  11-4° 
(F.  Rose) ;  crystallises  from  hot  water  on  cooling; 
aqueous  solution  is  ppd.  by  alkali  chlorides, 
mineral  acids  and  alcohol  ;  unchanged  by  heat- 
ing with  cone.  HClAq  at  100°  in  a  closed  tube  ; 
slowly  decomposed  by  heating  with  NH.|Aq, 
more  rapidly  by  KOHAq.  Forms  various  double 
salts  of  which  the  chief  are  :— M.2AUCI3 
(.J5rgensen),  M.2PtCl,.H,.0,  M.PtCl,.2H.,0', 
M..3PtCl,.6H.,0,  M.3PtCl,.4H..O,  M.2HgCl.„ 
M.6HgCl.,.2H,.0,  M.3SnCl„.10H.,6  (J.;  alsoBraun) 
[M  =  Co,(NH,),,ClJ. 

Luteo-cobaltic  sulphate 

Co,(NH.,),,(SO,).,.5H,,0.  Obtained  by  passing  air 
for  some  days  into  an  ammoniacal  solution  of 
CoSO.i  and  CoC\.,  mixed  with  NH,C1,  treating  the 
yellow  pp.  of  luteo-chlorido  and  sulphate  which 
forms  with  hot  water,  adding  Ag._.SO|  and  a  few 
drops  of  H.^SO|A(i  to  the  solution,  and  crystal- 
lising by  evaporation  (Gibbs  a.Genth,  liescarclies, 
&C..).  Also  by  rubbing  together  luteo-chloride 
and  Ag„0  with  water,  filtering,  acidulating  the 
liltrate  with  H..SO|,  and  evaporating  (.Jorgensen, 
J.  2)r.  [2]  3.5,  417).  Yellow,  rhombic,  dicliroic, 
crystals ;  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  more  soluble 
in  hot,  water  ;  loses  4H._,0  over  H„SO,, ;  aqueous 
solution  is  only  slowly  decomposed  on  boiling ; 
not  ppd.  by  acids  from  aqueous  solution.  Forms 
double  salts  with  sulphates  of  Ce  and  La; 
M.3LaS0,.H„0,  M.3CeS0,.H.,0,  M.Ce.,(SO,),.H„0 
(Wing,  Am.  S.  49,  363).   [M  =  Co,(NH.,),,(SO,).,]. 

The  chief  lutco-salts  besides  the  chloride  and 
sulphate  are  the  following  :  -  M  =  Co._,(NH,,)|._,. 

Carbonate,  M.(C0,).,.7H,0  (Gibbs  a.  Gcnth, 
Researches,  etc.). 

Chromatcs,  M.(CrO,)3.5H.,0  (G.  a.  G.). 

Dichromate,  M.(Cr.0,)3.aiI,,0. 

Bromide*  M.Br,. ;  double  salt, 
M.Br,..2PtBr,,.2H.,0'  (Jorgensen). 

Iodide,  M.I,  (J. ;  G.  a.  G.). 

Nitrate,  M.(NO,), ;  double  salt, 
M.(NO,,).,.Cli.2PtCl,.2H„0  (J.;  also  Fremy,  ^.C7t. 
[3]  35,  257). 

Nitrato-sulpliate,  M.(NO,),.(SO,,),  (J.). 

Oxalate,  M.(C.,0,),.4H.,0 ;  double  salt, 
M.(C,0,),.CL.2AuCl,.4H,,0  (G.  a.  G.). 

Phosphates,   M.(P0,)...8H„0  (J.); 
M.(PO,H),,.4H..O  (J.);  M".(P„6.Na).,.23H..O  (J.); 
M.(P,O,).,.20H.,O;  M.(P,0-H),  (.1.). 

Chloro-sulphate,  M.(S0,),.C1., ;  double 
salts,  M.(S0,)„.Cl.,.2AuCl„  M."(Sd,).,.C1...2HgCl., 
(J.;  G.  a.  G. ;  Schiff,  A.  123,  1;  121,  124; 
Krok,  Acta  TJniv.  Lund,  1870). 

Bromo-siilphate,  'M..(^0^).Bx„  (J.);  double 
salt,  M.(SO,)„.Br.,.2AuCl3. 

lodo-sulphate,  M.(SO.,).J.,  (Krok). 

Double  salts  of  nitrite,  sulphite,  and  di- 
thionatc,  M.(NO.,)b.Co..(NO.,)6  (Sadtler,  Am. 
S.  49,  198) ;  M.(SO,),.Co..(Sb,)3.2H.,0  (Geuther, 
A.  128,  158;  Kiinze'l,  J.  pr.  72,  209) ; 
M.(SO.,),.2Co.,(SO,),.15H  ,0  (Geuther,  Kiinzel) ; 
2[M.(S.,6,),..(6H).J.Co,(S.(),)„.(OH).,  (G.;  also  K.). 


COBALTAMINES  NOT  INCLUDED  IN  ANY 
OF  THE  FOREGOING  CLASSES. 
Erdmann's  salt  Co.,(NH3),(NO.,),K2  (Erd- 
mann,  pr.  97,  405).  Brown,  lustrous,  prisms, 
separating  from  a  solution  of  CoCl,_,  in  presence 
of  much  NH,C1  on  addition  of  KNd„.  Solutions 
of  this  salt  give  pps.  of  analogous  compositions 
with  solutions  of  many  metallic  salts,  e.g.  of 
Pb,  Hg,  Ag,  Tl  (Gibbs,  P.  Am.  A.  10,  1  ;  11,  1). 

Melano-cobaltic  chloride 
Co,(NH,)„.NH„Cl.Cl,  (F.  Rose;  Vortmann,  D.  10, 
1451  ;  15,  1890).  Greyish  violet,  very  hygro- 
scopic, crystals;  obtained  by  oxidising  an  am- 
moniacal solution  of  a  cobaltous  salt,  adding 
HCIAq,  filtering  after  an  hour  or  so  from  pur- 
pureo-chloride, and  dropping  the  filtrate  into  an 
equal  volume  of  ice-cold  fuming  HCIAq.  This 
compound  forms  double  salts,  and  derivatives, 
especially      M.Cl,.PtCl„  M.(OH).,.CL.PtCl„ 

1  M.(OH).,.Cl,..3HgCb,.H..O  (Vortmann).  ' 

;  [M  =  Co,(NH3),,.NH,_,Cl.] . 

i       Ammonio-cobaltic  oxychloride 
Co3(NH3)ACL.5H,0  (Fremy,  A.  Ch.  [3]  35,257). 

I  Black  crystals  ;  obtained  by  exposing  ammo- 
niacal CoCl.Aq  to  the  air  for  some  mouths, 
boiling  with  NHjAq,  filtering  from  purpureo- 
chloride,  and  boiling  again.  M.  M.  P.  M. 

COBALTATES.  When  CoO,  Co(OH),,  or 
C0CO3  is  dropped  into  6-8  i^arts  molten  potash, 
a  blue  colour  is  formed  which  after  a  time 
changes  to  brown  ;  if  fusion  is  continued  until 
dark-coloured  crystals  begin  to  form,  the 
mass  is  then  allowed  to  cool  and  treated  with 

!  water,  thin,  black,  lustrous,  six-sided  tablets 
remain.  These  crystals  have  the  composition 
(Co305)3.K„0.kH,^0  ;  according  to  Schwarzenberg 
a:  =  3,  or  if  the  crystals  are  dried  at  200°  x=l 
{A.  97,  212;  also  Mayer,  A.  101,  266).  Von 
Pebal  (A.  100,  257)  says  that  all  water  is  re- 
moved at  ]00°.  The  crystals  of  potassium 
cobaltate  arc  insoluble  in  water;  they  are  de- 
composed at  a  little  over  200°,  water  then  dis- 
solves out  K.jO  and  Co.,0.,  remains.  Mayer  (I.e.) 
says  that  long-continued  washing  or  boiling 
with  water  removes  potash  from  the  original 
crystals,  and  that  dilute  HCIAq  removes  Co 
(cf.  also  Russell,  Pr.  32,  258).     M.  M.  P.  M. 

COBALTI-OYANIDES  and  COBALTO-CYAN- 
IDES  V.  Cy.u<ides. 

COBALT  COLOURING  MATTERS.  Addi- 
tion of  a  Co  salt  to  potash  glass  produces  a  deep 
blue  colour.  Roasted  Co  ore  is  fused  with 
pearl-ash  and  quartz-sand,  the  molten  mass  is 
poured  into  water,  and  then  finely  jjowdered  ;  it 
is  used  as  a  colouring  matter  under  the  name 
of  Smalt.  Smalt  is  essentially  a  double  silicate 
of  Co  and  K  approaching  the  composition 
CoO.K,0(Si0.2)„.    Cobalt-ultraviarino  or  Th6- 

\  nard's  blue,  and  Cceruleum,  are  essentially  salts 
of  Co  chiefly  phosphates  and  arsenates.  Cohall- 
grecn  or  Rinman's  green  contains  Co  and  Zn 
oxides,  and  sometimes  a  little  As^O., ;  it  is  pre- 
pared by  evaporating  mixed  solutions  of  Co  and 
Zn  salts  and  strongly  heating  the  residue.  (For 
details  of  these  colouring  matters  v.  Dictionary 
OF  technic.Uj  chemistry.)         M.  M.  P.  M. 

COBRA  POISON  (A.  Pedler,  Pr.  27,  17; 
Blyth,  Anali/st.  i.  204  ;  Warden,  C.  N.  54,  197). 
Two-thirds  of  the  organic  matter  in  the  poison 
of  Naja  tripudians  is  of  albuminous  character, 
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being  ppd.  by  alcohol,  ttie  poisonous  substance 
is  soluble  in  alcohol.  NH.,  is  not  an  antidote, 
but  HCl  retards  the  physiological  action,  while 
HCl  and  platinic  chloride  form  a  salt, 
(C„H25N  jO;,HCl),PtCl^(?) ,  which  is  not  poisonous. 
AuClj  and  KMnO,,  mixed  with  the  poison  before 
injection  prevent  death ;  but  after  the  poison 
has  been  injected,  the  subsequent  injection  of 
these  liquids  will  not  prevent  death  (T.L.  Brun- 
ton  a.  Sir  J.  Fayrer,  Pr.  27,  465).  A  poisonous 
crystalline  substance  may  be  obtained  by  dia- 
lysing  the  poison. 

COCAINE  Ci,H„,N04.  Benzoyl-methyl- 
ecgonine.   [98°].  S.'l4atl2°. 

Occurrence.  —  In  the  leaves  of  Erythroxylon 
Coca  of  South  America  (Niemann,  Ar.  Ph.  [2] 
103,  120,  291 ;  A.  114,  213).  These  leaves  are 
chewed  by  the  inhabitants. 

Formation. --In  small  quantity  by  heating 
together  ecgonine,  benzoic  anhydride  and 
methyl-iodide  at  100°  for  10  hours  (Merck,  B. 
18;  2952). 

Preparations. — 1.  Coca  leaves  are  digested 
with  ether ;  the  ether  is  evaporated  and  the 
residue  extracted  with  boiling  water  ;  the  solu- 
tion is  mixed  with  magnesia  and  evaporated  and 
the  cocaine  extracted  by  amyl  alcohol  (Tru- 
pheme,  0.  C.  1881,  447).— 2.  The  leaves  are  ' 
extracted  with  alcohol,  colouring  matter  is  pipd. 
by  lime,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  a  small  , 
bulk  and  mixed  with  water.    The  alkaloid  is 
then  ppd.  by  K2CO3  and  dissolved  in  ether  and 
decolorised  by  animal  charcoal  (Schull,  Ph.  [3]  [ 
10,  408).  I 

Properties. — Small  monoclinic  prisms  ;  a:h:c 
=  l-186:l:l-223  ;  ;8  =  73°  50'  (Tscherniak,  Sitz. 
W.  48,  i.  34) ;  v.  si.  sol.  water,  v.  sol.  hot  alcohol 
and  ether.  Cone.  H.^SO,,  dissolves  it  without 
colour.  It  produces  insensibility  to  pain  in  the 
tongue,  eye,  or  other  part  touched  by  it.  Taken 
internally  it  acts  somewhat  like  opium  (Ken- 
nedy, Ph.  [3]  10,  65 ;  J.  Grasset,  C.  B.  99,  983, 
1122  ;  100,  364  ;  Richard,  C.  B.  100, 1409  ;  Laf- 
font,  C.  B.  105, 1278  ;  SighiceUi,  C.  C.  1887,1150). 
An  injection  of  cocaine  acts  as  a  cerebro-spinal 
stimulant  or  anti-narcotic  (Mosso,  Ar.  Ph.  [3]  26, 
179).  Solutions  of  salts  of  cocaine  are  ppd.  by 
K0H,NH3,  and  NaXO.j ;  the  pp.  is  soluble  only 
in  a  large  excess  of  KOH,  but  insol.  NH3.  Am- 
monium carbonate  gives  a  pp.  sol.  excess.  Picric 
acid,  tannin  and  HCl,  potassio-mercuric  iodide, 
iodine  solution,  SnCL,  AuCl.,,  and  PtClj  also  give 
pps.  By  heating  with  cone.  HCl  cocaine  is  split 
up  into  ecgonine  C^Hi^NO^,  methyl  alcohol,  and 
benzoic  acid  (Lessen,  A.  133,  351).  Cocaine, 
freshly  ppd.  by  NH3  and  left  under  water,  slowly 
decomposes  forming  MeOH  and  benzoyl-ecgonine 
(Paul,  Ph.  [3]  18,  783).  The  specific  rotation  in 
chloroform  solution  at  20°  is  given  by  the 
formula  :  [ajc  =  -  (15-827  -00585  q),  where 
q  =  weight  of  chloroform  in  100  pts.  by  weight  of 
the  solution,  and  the  tube  is  100  mm.  long.  If 
q  =  0  then  [«]„=- 15-827. 

Salts. — ]3'HC1 :  the  melting-point  varies 
in  different  preparations  between  [181°]  and 
[185°].  For  its  medicinal  employment  its  abso- 
lute purity  is  essential,  and  this  is  best  deter- 
mined by  taking  its  specific  rotation.  In  dilute 
alcoholic  solution  at  20°,  with  a  tube  100 
mm.  long,  the  specific  rotation  is  given  by 
the   formulas:    [0]^= -(52-18  H- -1688  q),  and 


[a]D= -(67-982 -•15827  c),  where  q  =  weight  of 
dilute  alcohol  of  S.G.  ^  -9353  (mixture  of  6  pts. 
by  weight  of  absol.  alcohol  to  9  pts.  by  weight  of 
water)  in  100  pts.  by  weight  of  the  solution,  and 
c  =  weight  of  cocaine  hydrochloride  in  100  pts. 
by  vol.  of  the  solution.  When  q=0,  then 
[a]i,  =  52-2;  when  q  =  100,  then  [a]D  =  68-0  (An- 
trick,  B.  20,  310).— B',H„PtCl,.— B'HAuCl^.— 
B'H.iCjOj :  feathery  crystals. 

Amorphous  cocaine.  An  amorphous  alka- 
loid accompanies  cocaine  in  coca-leaves.  It  is 
V.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Its  hydrochloride  is 
amorphous,  and  its  solution  partially  decom- 
poses on  evaporation,  becoming  acid  (Paul,  Ph. 
[3]  18,  784).  According  to  Hesse  [Ph.  [3]  18, 
71)  this  base  is  isomeric  with  cocaine  (cf.  Stock- 
man, Ph.  [3]  17,  861 ;  Howard,  Ph.  [3]  18,  71 ; 
Bender,  C.  C.  1885,  490.    V.  also  Ecgonine). 

COCATANNIC  ACID  C„H,  A-  [189°]-  Occurs 
in  coca  leaves  (Warden,  Ph.  [3]  18, 985).  Gives 
a  red  colour  with  KOH.  FeSO^  and  FeXlg  give 
a  dark-green  colour.  Pb(0Ac)2  gives  a  rose-red 
pp.  It  reduces  alkaline  silver  solution,  but  not 
Fehling's  solution.  Potash-fusion  gives  butyric 
and  traces  of  benzoic  acids. 

COCCERIC  ACID  C^,B.,,0,.  [93°].  Formed, 
together  with  cocceryl  alcohol,  by  saijonification 
of  coccerin,  the  wax  of  cochineal.  White  crys- 
talline powder.  Sol.  hot  alcohol,  ether,  benzene, 
&c.,  si.  sol.  the  cold  solvents.  On  oxidation 
with  Cr03  and  acetic  acid  it  gives  pentadecoio 
acid,  the  same  product  as  from  cocceryl  alcohol 
(Liebermann  a.  Bergami,  B.  20,  964). — A'^Ca 
and  A'jBa  :  flocculent  pps. 

Ethyl  ei/tcr  A'Et.  [c.  70°]  (Liebermann, 
B.18,  1980). 

COCCERIN  C3„H,„(O.C3,H,„0,),.  Cocceryl  coc- 
cerate.  [106°].  Occurs  in  cochineal  in  quantity 
varying  from  1  p.c.  to  4  p.c.  and  is  obtained  by 
extraction  with  benzene.  The  cocoons  of  the 
cochineal  insect  consist  of  coccerin  to  the  extent 
of  2  of  their  weight  (Liebermann,  B.  19,  328). 
Thin  glistening  plates.  SI.  sol.  all  cold  sol- 
vents, nearly  insol.  alcohol  and  ether.  On 
saponification  with  alcoholic  KOH  it  gives  coc- 
ceryl alcohol  C5|,Hj„(0H)„  and  cocceric  acid 
C3,H„,,03  (Liebermann,  B.  18,  1975). 

COCCERYL  ALCOHOL  C3„H,„(0H),.  [101°- 
104°].  Formed,  together  with  cocceric  acid,  by 
saponification  of  coccerin,  the  wax  of  cochineal 
(Liebermann,  B.  18,  1975).  White  crystalline 
powder.  On  oxidation  with  Cr03  and  acetic  acid 
it  gives  pentadecoic  acid  C^JI^fi^  and  probably 
also  an  acid  C3|,Hg(|03. 

Acetyl  derivative  C.|„H„„(0Ac)2 :  [50°]; 
crystalline  solid ;  v.  sol.  ether,  warm  alcohol, 
and  acetic  acid ;  v.  si.  sol.  acetone. 

Benzoyl  derivative  C3(,H6„(0Bz)„ :  [62°]; 
crystalline  solid ;  v.  sol.  ether,  warm  alcohol, 
and  acetic  acid,  v.  si.  sol.  acetone  (Liebermann 
a.  Bergami,  B.  20,  959). 

COCCININ  V.  Caeminic  acid. 

COCCOGNIN  C,,„H„Os.  A  crystalline  sub- 
stance occurring  in  the  seeds  of  Daphne  Mcze- 
reum.  SI.  sol.  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 
May  be  sublimed,  when  it  emits  an  odour  like 
coumarin.  Boiling  dilute  H^SOj  forms  no  glu- 
cose from  it  (Casselmann,  Z.  [2]  6,  681). 

COCCUIIN  CijHjsOk,.  Occurs  in  cocculua 
indicus.    Found  in  small  quantities  in  the  pre- 
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pavation  of  picrotoxm  (q.i'.),  from  which  it  can 
be  separated  by  means  of  absokite  alcohol,  and 
rccrystallised  from  hot  water  acidulated  with 
HCl.  Cone.  H„SO,  colours  it  pale  yellow,  dis- 
appearing on  stirring  (Lowenhardt,  A.  222, 

COCETHYLINE  C„H,,NO,.  [109°].  Ob- 
tained by  heating  benzoyl-ecgonine  with  ethyl 
iodide  for  8  hours  at  100°.  Splendid  glistening 
prisms.  Has  an  aniesthetie  action.  PtCl,,  gives 
with  very  dilute  solutions  of  the  hydrochloride  a 
yellow  pp.  of  the  platino-chloride  iB'i.jH^.Cl.PtCl.,, 
which  crystallises  from  a  large  quantity  of  hot 
water  in  glittering  yellow  rhombic  plates.  AuCl, 
gives  a  very  sparingly  soluble  yellow  pp.  HgCl.j 
forms  a  white  pp.,  v.  sol.  hot  water  (Merck,  B. 
18,  2il54). 

COCHLEAEIA  OIL.  The  essential  oil  of 
scurvy-grass  (GocliJcaria  oJJicinaUs)  is  isobutyl 
thiocarbimido  (Hofmann,  B.  7,  508). 

COCOA  NUT  OIL  or  cocoa  butter.  The  fol- 
lowing acids  have  been  described  as  present  in 
the  product  of  saponification  of  this  fatty  oil  : 
hexoic,  octoic,  decoic,  lauric  C|,,H.,|0.,,  an  iso- 
meride  of  lauric  [58°],  tridecoio  C,.^H..^i.O.,,  myris- 
tic,  palmitic,  stearic,  oleic,  and  arachie  acids. 
Kingzett  {C.  J.  .S3,  .38)  also  found  an  acid 
C„|H,„sO.,  [72°]  (Broraeis,  A.  35,  80;  Fehling,  A. 
53,  3'.)9  rGfergey,  A.  Gli,  290  ;  Oudemans,  J.  pr. 
81,  307  ;  Cavr  Robinson,  Tr.  E.  28,  277  ;  Traub, 
Ar.  Ph.  [3]  21,  19). 

CODAMINE  C.,„H,-,NO,.  [126°]  (from  benz- 
ene) ;  [121"^]  (from  alcohol  or  ether).  An  alkaloid 
occurring  in  the  aqueous  extract  of  opium  (Hesse, 
A.  153,  56;  Suppl.  8,  280).  Six-sided  prisms 
(from  ether)  ;  m.  sol.  boiling  water,  v.  sol.  benz- 
ene, alcohol,  chloroform,  and  ether.  Cone.  HNO3 
gives  a  green  solution.  Pe.,Cl„Aq  gives  a  green 
colour.  Cone.  H.SO,,  gives  a  blue  colour,  changing 
to  green,  and  to  dark  violet  on  warming.  NH3 
and  KOH  give  pps.  sol.  excess. — B'.,H.,PtClB2aq. 
B'HI  l,\aq. 

CODEiNE  C„H,.,NO,.  Methyl -morphJ  nr. 
Codcia.  [150°].  S.G.  1-32.  S.  1-20  at  15°, 
5-88  at  100°.  [a]„=-131°  (in  alcohol).  S. 
(amyl  alcohol)  15-68;  S.  (benzene)  9-00  (Kubly, 
J.  1866,  823). 

Syiit]iesis. — By  gently  heating  morphine 
(1  mol.)  with  NaOH  (1  mol.)  and  INIel  (1  mol.) 
dissolved  in  alcohol  (Grimaux,  C.  E.  92,  1140, 
1228  ;  Hesse,  A.  222,  210).  The  yield  is  small, 
but  by  doubling  the  (juantity  of  Mel  a  good  yield 
of  codeine  methylo-iodide  may  be  obtained. 
The  codeine  so  prepared  is  hevorotatory ;  [a]r)  = 
- 130°. 

Preparation. — Aqueous  extract  of  opium  is 
freed  from  meeonic  acid  by  ppg.  with  CaCL, 
and  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  crystallisation. 
The  mixed  hydrochlorides  of  morphine  and 
codeine  are  dissolved  in  water  and  ppd.  by  am- 
monia ;  morphine  is  ppd.  but  codeine  remains 
in  solution.  On  evaporating  the  filtrate  codeine 
hydrochloride  crystallises  out  (Kobiquet,  A,  Ch. 
['i]  51,  259;  A.  5,  106;  Gregory,  A.  7,  263; 
Anderson,  A.  77,  341 ;  Ed.  Phil.  Trana.  20, 
57  ;  cf.  Coucrbe,  A.  Gh.  [2]  59,  158 ;  Regnault, 
A.  Ch.  [2]  68,  136;  Gerhardt,  Rev.  Sclent .  10, 
203  ;  Winckler,  Rip.  Pharm.  44,  459  ;  Merck, 
A.  11,  279  ;  Plugge,  Ar.  Ph.  [3]  25,  343). 

Properties. — Trimetric  crystals  (containing 
aq).  I'rom  CS.,  it  separates  in  anhydrous  tri- 
metric crystals  (t:6:c  =  •930:l:-509  (Arzruni,  Z.K. 


1,  302).  Lrevorotatory  ;  [a]j  (In  alcohol)  =  -136°; 
(in  CHCl,)=  -112^  (Hesse,  A.  176,  191;  cf. 
Grimbert,  /.  Ph.  [5]  16,  295).  The  rotatory 
power  is  much  affected  by  the  presence  and 
amount  of  acid  in  solution  (Hesse  ;  Tykoci- 
mer,  R.  T.  C.  1,  144).  It  is  a  strong  base, 
reddens  litmus,  and  pps.  salts  of  Pb,  Fe,  Cu, 
&c.  Sol.  ether.  Codeine  is  insoluble  in  aque- 
ous KOH  and  hardly  more  soluble  in  aqueous 
NH.|  than  in  pure  water.  Its  physiological  ac- 
tion resembles  that  of  morphine. 
I  Colour  reactions. — 1.  H^SO.,  forms  a  greenish 
solution  which,  after  a  week,  becomes  indigo 
bkie. — ^2.  Fe.jCls  gives  no  colour. — 3.  H^SO,  and 
FcjCl,;  gives  an  intense  blue  (Lindo,  C.  N.  37, 
158). — 4.  Chloride  of  iodine  gives  a  yellowish 
pp.  in  solutions  of  salts  of  codeine. — 5.  K..CrO,, 
gives  the  chromate.  — 6.  KiFeCyg  gives  no  pp. 
(Plugge,  Ar.  Ph.  [3]  25,  793). 

Reactions. — 1.  Hot  H.jSO.,  decomposes  it,  and 
after  diluting,  Na_,CO:,  pps. '  amorphous  codeine  ' 
as  a  grey  powder  [100"],  v.  sol.  alcohol,  but  ppd. 
therefrom  by  ether. — 2.  Heating  with  KOH  gives 
off  trimethylamine. — 3.  Heating  with  a  large 
excess  of  cone.  HClAq  forms  '  chloi'ooodide  ' 
C„H,„C1N0,„  apomorphine,  and  MeCl.— 4.  HBr 
gives  '  bromocodido  '  C|.,H^„BrNO,.,  '  deoxy-co- 
deine  '  C|sH.j|NO,^  (sol.  ether),  and  '  bromo-tetra- 
codeine  '  C-Hg^BrNjO,.,  (insol.  ether)  (Matthies- 
sen  a.  Wright,  Pr.  17,  4'60  ;  18,  83  ;  Wright,  Pr. 

19,  371,  504).— 5.  HI  and  P  at  100°  to  130° 
forms  some  amorphous  substances  (Wright,  Pr. 

20,  8). — 6.  Codeine  (1  pt.)  evaporated  with 
HPO3  (3  pts.)  and  water  (5  pts.)  is  partly  con- 
verted into  dicodeine  C.|„Hj.,N.,0^  and  tetraco- 
deine  C,.,H,jN,0,„  (Matthi'essen  a.  Wright,  Pr. 
IS,  87).— 7.  Alkaline  KMnOj  expels  half  the 
nitrogen  as  NH,  (Wanklyn  a.  Gamgee,  C.J.  21, 
25).— 8.  PCI5  forms  two  bases  0|,H„„C1N0.,  and 
0,3H,,,C1,N0.,  (v.  Gerichten,  A.  210,  107).— 9. 
Cijanorjcn,  pissed  into  a  cone,  alcoholic  solution 
of  codeine,  iorms  crystals  of  C|9H._,|N0.jCy._.. 

Salts.— B'HC12aq;  radiate  groups  of  prisms. 
S.  5  at  15'5°  [o]j  -  ~  108°.— B',H,PtCl„  4aq  : 
light  yellow  powder,  gradually  becoming  crys- 
talline.— B'HIaq:  long  thin  needles.  S.  1'3. — 
B'HI., :  red  crystals  with  violet  reflex. — B'HI,. — 
B'HNO, :  small  prisms,  v.  sol.  hot  water. — 
B'..H.,C„0,  3aq  :  prisms  or  scales.  S.  3'3  at  15-5°  ; 
i  200  at  100°.— B'H,,PO,  liaq  :  scales  or  prisms.— 
B'.,H.,SO,  5aq  :  trimetric  prisms.  S.  3-3  in  the 
cold  [a]i  =  - 101°  at  20°.— B  H..S..O,j  5aq  :  prisms. 
S.  5-5.— B'HSCy  ^,aq.  [100°].  Eadiating 
needles.  Chloro-acetate  B'CCIH^O^  [154°].— 
Di-chloro-acetate  B'C.,C1.,H,0.,  [15(i°].— 
Tri-chloro-acetate  B'C.Cl.HOa.  [93°].— 
Chloro-crotonate  B'C,H-C10.,.  [171°].— 
Tri-chloro-butyrate  B'C,H-C1,,0.,  [173°].— 
Di-bromo-pyruvate  B'C3H.,Br..03  [70°] 
(Daccomo,  J.  1884,  1385). 

Acetyl  derivative  CisH^oAcNO,.  [135°]. 
From  codeine  and  Ac.,0  (Wright,  C.  J.  27,  1031  ; 
Hesse,  A.  222,  212).— B'HCl  2aq.— B',H,PtCl,-. 

Pro  J)  i  onyl  derivative 
C,,H.,„(C.|H-0)N03.  From  codeine  and  pro- 
pionic anhydride.  V.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and 
I  benzene.  Cone.  H^SO,  gives  a  blue  colour. 
Forms  well-crystallised  salts. — B'HCl  2aq. — 
B'.,HI'tCl,;.— B'HIaq.— B'H.,C.,0,3aq  (Hesse,  yl. 
222,  212).  V  ; 

Butyryl  derivative  C„H„„(CjH;0)NO,. 
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Amorphous  (Beckett  a.  Wright,  C.  J.  28,  15).— 
B'HCl  3aq.— B'^HjPtCls. 

Benzoyl  derivative  C,gR.2„(C,'Rfi)'S03. 
Crystallises  from  ether.— B'HCl  aq.— B'jHjPtCle. 

Succinoxy  I  derivative 
C,8H.,„N03(CO.CH,.CH„.CO.,H)  5aq.  Formed  by 
heating  codeine  (Ipt.)  with  succinic  acid  (2  pts.) 
at  180°  (Beckett  a.  Wright,  C.  J.  28,  689). 
Insol.  water,  ether,  and  benzene. — B'HCl  aq. — 
B'2H,,PtCl5. 

C amphoryl  derivative 
C|8H.^„NO.j(C,(,H,503).    From  codeine  and  cam- 
phoric acid  at  180°.    Crystalline. — B'HCl  3aq. — 
B'^H^PtCl^. 

Methylo -iodide  CisHjjNOaMel.  Prepared 
from  codeine  and  methyl  iodide,  or  from  mor- 
phine, methyl  iodide  and  sodium  in  presence  of 
alcohol.  Fine  needles  when  hydrated :  hard 
voluminous  crystals  when  anhydrous.  With 
moist  silver  oxide  yields  a  hydroxyl  derivative 
converted  by  dehydration  into  methyl  codeine 
(q.  V.)  (Grimaux,  A.  Ch.  [5]  27,  276;  C.  B.  93, 
591).  i5y  successive  treatment  with  Ac„0  and 
AgOAc  it  is  converted  into  C^IL^^O.^  [131°]  which 
crystallises  from  alcohol  in  needles  (Fischer,  B. 
19,  794). 

Ethylo-iodide  C|sH,,N03EtI.  Formed  by 
heating  codeine  with  EtI  and  alcohol  at  100° 
(How,  C.  J.  6,  125).  Crystalline  mass,  v.  sol. 
water.  Not  decomposed  by  KOH  but  converted 
by  AgjO  into  a  very  alkaline  hydroxide.  The 
hydroxide  changes,  when  its  alkaline  solution  is 
evaporated,  into  ethyl-codeine.  Acetyl  deri- 
vative CisHjiiAcNOjEtl  ^aq :  crystals,  v.  si. 
sol.  cold  alcohol  (Beckett  a.  Wright,  C.  J.  23, 
318).  Gives  rise  to  C|8H..„AcN03EtCl  and 
(C,8H2„AcNO,EtCl).,PtCl,.  Butyryl  deriva- 
tive C,8H,„(C,H,0)N03EtUaq. 

Chloride  C,jH2„ClN0,.  Codeyl  chloride. 
[147°].  Formed  by  treating  codeine  with  PCI5 
mixed  with  POCI3.  Colourless  leaflets  ;  insol. 
water,  sol.  alcohol  and  ether  (v.  Gerichten,  A. 
210,  105).--B'„H,PtCl,. 

Chloro-codide  C,sH,„ClN02.  Formed  by 
prolonged  heating  of  codeine  (1  pt.)  with  cone. 
HCl  (12  pts.)  at  100°  (Matthiessen  a.  Wright,  Pr. 
17,460  ;  18,  83  ;  A.  Suppl.  7,  364).  Amorphous  ; 
V.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Water  at  140°  gives 
nCl  and  codeine.  Cone.  HCl  at  140°  gives 
JleCl  and  apomorphine. — B'HCl :  amorphous. — 
B'.2H2PtCl,. 

Bromo-codide  CijHjoBrNO.,.  From  codeine 
and  HBrAq  (S.G.  1-5)  at  100°  (Wright,  Pr.  19, 
oil).    Unstable.— B'HBr  :  gummy. 

Chloro-codeine  C,8H,,„C1N03  l|aq.  [170°]. 
From  codeine,  KCIO3,  and  HCL  Crystalline 
powder :  si.  sol.  ether  and  hot  water,  v.  e.  sol. 
NH^Aq.-B'.H.SO,  4aq  :  prisms.— B'^H^PtCl,. 

Chloride  C^HigCLNO.,.  Chloro  -  codeyl 
chloride.  [196°].  Formed  by  heating  codeine 
(1  mol.)  with  PCI5  (2^  mols.)  and  POCI3  at  70° 
(v.  Gerichten,^.  210,  105).  Trimetric  prisms; 
insol.  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene. 
Its  hydrochloride  crystallises  in  grouped 
needles.— B'^H-JtClg. 

Bromo-codeine  C,gH,„BrN03.  [162°].  From 
codeine  and  bromine-water.  Needles  (containing 
^  aq  or  Ih  aq).  V.  si.  sol.  water,  v.  e.  sol. 
NH3Aq.-B'2H.,PtCl„.- B'HBr  aq  :  prisms. 

Ethylo-hydrate  B'EtOH.  Decomposes 


on  evaporation  of  its  aqueous  solution  forming 
bromo-ethyl-codeine  {B.  15,  14S5). 

Chloride  C,,,H„BrClNO,.  [131°].  From 
bromo-codeine  and  PCI5.  Prisms;  sol.  alcohol 
and  ether. 

Tri-bromo-codeine  CijHigBrjNOj.  From 
bromo-codeine  and  bromine-water  (Anderson). 
Amorphous  powder.— B'.,3HBr.—B',H.,PtCl,. 

Di-iodo-codeine  C,sH,gI,N03  "(?').  From 
codeine  hydrochloride  and  ICl.  Crystals  (from 
alcohol).    Insol.  water. — B'^H^PtCl,;  aq. 

Nitro-codeine  C,sH„„(N0,)N03.  Fromcodeine 
and  hot  dilute  HN63  (S.G.  1-06).  Silky  lamina; 
(from  alcohol).  SI.  sol.  boiling  water  (Ander- 
son).—B'„H2PtCl54aq.—B'3H2S042aq  (at  100°)  : 
radiating  needles. 

Dicodeine  (C,8H,,N03)._,  2aq.  Formed  by  heat- 
ing codeine  with  dilute  H,S04,  with  P.,05,  or  with 
oxalic  acid  (Anderson,  Ed.  Phil.  Trans.  20  [1]  57  ; 
Armstrong,  C.  J.  24,  56  ;  Wright,  C.  J.  25,  506 ; 
28,  312,  696).  Amorphous  powder.  Insol.  water, 
sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Immediately  ppd.  from 
its  salts  by  Na^COa  (codeine  comes  down  only 
after  some  time).  FcoCl,;  gives  no  colour. 
HNO3  gives  a  pale  orange  tint.  Hot  cone.  HCl 
converts  it  into  C^oHjjClNjOiiH^Cl^.  HI  and 
phosphorus  at  120°  form  Cij.HisjINgCoHsIg  (?). 

Salt.--B"H,CU6aq. 

Acetyl  derivative  (CisHjjAcNOs),.  From 
dicodeine  and  Ac.O  (Beckett  a.  Wright,  C.  J.  28, 
15).  Amorphous;  v.  sol.  ether. — B"H,C1., 5aq: 
crystaUine.— B"H2PtCls. 

Tricodeine  (C,sH2|N03)3.  A  product  of  the 
action  of  H.,SO,  or  of  ZnCL  on  codeine  (Wright, 
C.  J.  25,  507  ;  27,  101 ;  Pr.  20,  208).  Amor- 
phous. Sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Its  hydro- 
chloride is  amorphous  and  extremely  deliques- 
cent. Cone.  HCl  converts  it  on  heating  into 
apocodeine.  FeoCl^  gives  no  colour  at  first,  but 
afterwards  a  reddish-purple.  HNO3  gives  a  blood- 
red  colour.  NajCOj  immediately  pps.  it  from 
solutions  of  its  salts  (difference  from  codeine). 
Hot  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  forms 
C,„sH„,N,0,2H,Cl,. 

Tetracodeine  (CisH^iNOa),,.  From  codeine 
and  P0O5.  Formed  also  by  boiling  codeine  with 
benzene  and  NaOEt  (Wright,  C.  J.  27,  107  ;  28, 
324).  Amorphous;  sol.  alcohol;  insol.  ether. 
Its  hydrochloride  is  amorphous  and  deliquescent. 
FejClu  gives  immediately  a  reddish -purple  colour. 
HNO3  gives  a  blood-red  colour.  K.CroO,  and 
H2SO4  gives  an  evanescent  red  colour  (this  re- 
action is  given  also  by  tricodeine,  but  no  colour 
is  got  with  codeine  or  dicodeine).  NajCOj  im- 
mediately pps.  tetracodeine  from  its  salts. 
Boiling  aqueous  HCl  has  no  action.  Boiling 
HI  and  phosphorus  form  C,3,jH,j;„LNs022HJs  ('?)• 

Acetyl  derivative  (C^^.,„kc'^0^)^.  From 
tetracodeine  and  AcjO  at  120°.  Amorphous. — ■ 
B"2H2PtCl„. 

Bromo-tetracodeine  C,,Hs3BrN,0,„.  From 
codeine  and  HBr.  HCl  forms  C,2H,3C1N",0,2H4C1i. 
Hydric  bromide  forms  bromo-tetramor- 
phine  C^sH^BrN.O,,. 

S  a  1 1.— C;2H,3BrN,0, 2H,Br  J. 

Deoxycodeine  C,sH2,N02.  From  codeine  and 
HBr.  Insol.  water,  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 
Turns  brown  in  air. — B'HBr  :  small  crystals. 

Apocodeine  C,8H,gN02.  Formed  by  heating 
codeine  hydrochloride  with  a  cone,  solution  of 
ZnCU  for  15  minutes  (Matthiessen  a.  Burnside, 
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Pr.  10,  71).  Gummy  mass  ;  insol.  water,  sol. 
ali-nhol  and  ether.  Gives  a  blood-red  colour 
witli  HNO|. — B'HCl  :  amorphous.  Acts  as  a 
mild  emetic. 

Methyl-codeine  C|gH..,N03.  Di-mcthijl- 
morpliine.  [119°].  Prepared  by  evaporating  the 
product  of  the  action  of  silver  oxide,  or  of  KOH, 
on  codeine  methylo-iodide.  The  substance  sepa- 
rates out  as  an  oil,  wluich  solidities  on  desiccation. 
Hard,  brilliant  laminje.  It  appears  to  possess 
all  the  properties  of  a  tertiary  base  and  to  be 
fcmed  by  the  dehydration  of  methyl  codeine 
hydroxide.  With  sulphuric  acid  it  gives  a 
brown  colouration,  turning  violet  on  addition  of 
water  (Griniaux,.!.  Ch.  [5]  27,  283). 

Ethyl-codeine  C,„H,„EtN03.  Formed  by 
evaporation  of  a  solution  of  codeine  ethylo- 
hydroxide. 

Mc  t  h  ij  Zo  --iofZ  icZc  C„H,„EtNO:,MeI.  Eeadily 
formed  by  the  union  of  Mel  with  ethyl-codeine. 

Mothylo-liijdroxide  BlNIeGH.  Formed 
by  the  action  of  moist  Ag.^0  on  the  methylo- 
iodide.  On  heating  to  130°  it  decomposes  into 
methyl-ethyl-propyl-amine  and  a  body  Cp,H|„0., 
(Gerichten  a.  Schrotter,  B.  15,  148G).'  The 
compound  C^J1^„0.,  [65°]  is  converted  into 
phenanthrene  by  distillation  with  zinc-dust. 
According  to  Grimaux  (C  R.  93,  591),  a  crystal- 
line tertiary  base  (?  methyl-ethyl-codeine)  [132°] 
is  formed  by  heating  ethyl-codeine  methylo- 
iodide  with  moist  Ag._.0  or  KOH. 

Bromo-ethyl-codeine  C|sH|,,EtBrNO.,.  Long 
white  needles.  Sol.  acids  and  strong  NH.,. 
Tertiary  base.  Formed  by  evaporation  of  a 
solution  of  the  ethylo-hydrate  of  bromo-codeine. 

Ethylo-hydratcli'MeOU.  Formed  by  the 
action  of  moist  Ag^O  on  the  methylo-iodide.  On 
evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness  it  decom- 
poses into  methyl-ethyl-propyl-amine  and  a 
body  C,,H„BrO.,  (Gerichten  a.  Schrotter,  B.  15, 
1185).  This  compound  G,5H,,BrO,  [122°]  is 
converted  by  CrO,j  into  a  substance  which  is 
apparently  a  quinone. 

DICODETHINE  v.  Ethylene-MonvBrnE. 

CODETHYLENE  v.  Ethyl-nonvmNE. 

CCERULEIN  C  ,,H,Os  i.e. 
O 
/\ 

\C0>  C.^IIOH)-^ 
Formation. — 1.  By  heating  galleinwith  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  at  190°-200°,  an  olive- 
brown  solution  is  formed,  from  which  the  cceru- 
Icin  is  precipitated  by  water. — 2.  By  oxidation 
of  coorulin. 

Properties. — Dark-Iilue,  metallic  glistening 
crystals,  si.  sol.  water,  alcohol  and  ether. 
When  heated  with  zinc-dust  phenyl-anthracene 
is  produced. 

Triacctyl  derivative  C,_,„H-0,,(OAc).„ 
red  needles,  sol.  alcohol,  acetone  and  chloro- 
form, readily  decomposed  with  separation  of 
cierulein  (Buchka,  .4.  209,  272). 

CCERtJLIN  G,„H,,0,  i.e. 

<^'«^i<qoSy>c^;i?(OHt''>°- 

action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  on  gallin  ; 
formed  also  by  reduction  of  civrulein  with  am- 
monia andzinc-dust  (Baeycr,  B.  4,  556,  663)  :  the 
solution  is  acidified  and  agitated  with  ether,  on 


evaporation  of  which  coprulin  is  left  as  a  red 
substance,  sol.  alcohol,  ether  and  acetic  acid 
with  golden-green  fluorescence.  It  is  readily 
oxidised  to  coerulein. 

Tctra-acetyl  derivative 
C,,oH,0,(OAc)^.  [256°].  Cannot  be  prepared 
directly  from  coerulin,  but  indirectly  from  cicru- 
lein,  acetic  anhydride  and  zinc-dust;  yellow 
needles  sol.  alcohol,  chloroform  and  benzene, 
converted  on  oxidation  into  tri-acetyl-Cfovulein. 

Constitution. — Ccerulin  bears  to  gallin  (q.  v.) 
the  same  relation  that  phenol-phthalidin  bears 
to  phenol-phtlialin,  as  shown  by  its  analogous 
method  of  formation  (Buchka,  A.  209,  274). 

CCERULIGNOL  C,„H,  ,0,  i.e.  C,H,„(OMe)(OH). 
Blue-oil.  (211°  cor.).  S.G.  1-06.  Obtained 
first  by  llciehcnbach  among  the  higher  boiling 
portions  of  beech-tar  oil,  and  characterised  by 
giving  a  blue  colouration  with  baryta  water.  Is 
best  separated  by  boiling  the  oil  for  some  time 
with  acetic  acid  just  strong  enough  to  dissolve 
it.  On  pouring  tlie  solution  into  water  the 
compound  separates  out.  Colourless  oil,  of  crea- 
sote-like  odour,  m.  sol.  hot  water,  alcohol,  ether 
and  acetic  acid.  From  its  reaction  with  nitro- 
benzene and  strong  sulphuric  acid  it  appears  to 
be  a  homologue  of  pyrocatechin,  probably  of 
guaiacol  (Pastrovich,  M.  4, 188).  It  gives  a  blue 
colouration  with  baryta  water  or  bleaching  pow- 
der ;  with  ferric  chloride  in  alcoholic  solution, 
a  green,  but  in  aqueous  solution,  a  carmine-red 
colouration.  Heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  it 
forms  a  substance  C,|H|._,02  i.e.  C,,H|„(OH).^ 
crystallising  in  prisms  [56°].  On  melting  it 
evolves  methyl  chloride. 

Acetyl  derivative  C|oH|.,AcO^,  (265°); 
viscid,  colourless  oil,  once  obtained  in  fan- 
shaped  crystals. 

Nitro-derivative  C,„H,3N0,0.,  [124°], 
obtained  together  with  oxalic  acid,  the  principal 
product,  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  (S.G.  1-12) 
on  ctt'rulignol.  Light  yellow  crystals,  sol.  water 
and  alcohol. 

CffiRULIGNONE  C„H„0,  i.e.  O.C,H.,(OMe)„ 

II" 

O.C„H,(OMe)., 

Tetramethyl-ether  of  ietra-oxy-diphenylcne- 
quinone.  Ccdriret.  One  of  the  products  ob- 
tained by  Eeichenbach  from  beechwood  tar 
{J.2}r.l,  1).  The  crude  acetic  acid  prepared 
from  wood  is  treated  with  K,_,Cr.^O,  which  oxi- 
dises the  di-methj'l-ether  of  pyrogallol  that  is 
present  (Liebermann,  B.  5,  746;  6,  381 ;  A.  169, 
231;  Hofmann,  .B.  11,  335).  It  is  purified  by 
solution  in  phenol  and  ppn.  by  alcohol  or  etlier. 
Small  dark  steel-blue  needles.  Insol.  ordinary 
solvents  ;  cannot  be  distilled.  Dissolves  in  cone. 
H.jSO.,  with  blue  colour,  but  is  decomposed 
thei-eby  with  elimination  of  one  or  two  methyl 
groups.  Heated  with  aqueous  KOH  it  forms  a 
green  solution,  quickly  becoming  yellow.  Potash- 
fusion  gives  an  intense  but  fugitive  violet  colour. 
Peducingagents  convertit  into  hydroccerulignone 
C,„H|,Os  [190°]  which  is  the  tetra-methyl-ether 

of  HEXA-OXY-liirilENVL  (q.  V.). 

Coerulignone  of  the  ethyl  series 
C„H,(OEt),.0 

I  I  .      Greenish-golden  glistening 

C„H.,(0Et),.O 

prisms.  Prepared  by  the  oxidation  of  diethyl- 
pyrogallol  w-ith  chromic  acid  in  acetic  acid. 
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CCERULIGNONE. 


May    be    reduced  to    tlie    hydro  -  derivative  ' 
C,H,,(OEt),,(OH).C,IL,(OEt),(OH)    [176°]  which 
crystallises  in  long  white  needles  (Hofmann,  B. 
11,  801). 

Di-bromo-hydrocoerulignone    v.  Hexa-oxy- 

DIPHENYL. 

COFFEE  V.  Caiteine  and  Caffeol. 
COLCHICINE  C.,.,H.,,NO,  i.e. 
C,5H„(OMe)3(NHAc)"(C6,Me)  (?).    Methyl  ether 
of  colchicc'in  [145°].    Occurs  in  all  parts  of  the 
meadow-saffron  (Golcliicum  aiitumnale) ,  espe- 
cially in  the  seeds  (Pelletier  a.  Caventou,  A.  Ch. 
[2]  14,  69  ;  Geiger  a.  Hesse,  A.  7,  274  ;  Hiibsch- 
mann.^r.  Ph.  [2]  92,  330;  Aschoff,  Ar.  Ph. 
[2]  89,  4  ;   Bley,  Ar.  Ph.  [2]  89,  18 ;  Hiibler,  ! 
C.  C.  1865,  536 ;  Fliickiger,  Ph.  [3]  7,  372 ;  ! 
Hertel,  C.  C.  1881,  501  ;  Ph.  [3]  12,  498  ;  Kosen- 
wasser,  Ph.  [3]  8,  507  ;  Houdes,  C.  R.  98,  1442  ; 
Zeisel,  C.  R.  98, 1587  ;  M.  4,  162  ;  7,  557  ;  9,  1). 

Prejjaration. — The  whole  seeds  are  extracted 
with  hot  90  p.c.  alcohol,  and  the  residue  digested 
with  water.  The  aqueous  solutionis  shaken  with 
CHClj.  On  evaporation  the  chloroform  leaves 
a  syrupy  residue,  which  after  some  days  begins 
to  crystallise.  It  is  recrystallised  repeatedly 
from  alcohol  and  chloroform,  and  finally  from 
water  (Zeisel). 

Properties. — Yellowish-white  powder.  Sol. 
water  and  alcohol,  insol.  ether ;  darkens  when 
exposed  to  the  light.  It  is  lasvorotatory.  Mineral 
acids  colour  the  solution  yellow.  Weak  alkalis 
also  give  a  yellow  colour ;  concentrated  acids  ' 
yield  a  yellow  resinous  pp.  Cone.  HNO.,  gives  a 
violet  colour.  Cone.  H.^SO.,  with  a  trace  of  nitrate 
gives  a  yellow  green.  Br  water  a  yellow  pp. 
Iodine  in  KI  a  brown  pp.  Fe^Cl,,.  no  colour  ex- 
cept on  warming,  when  a  green  colour  is  pro- 
duced. HgCL  in  neutral  solutions  gives  a  shght 
turbidity,  when  acid  a  yellow  pp.  AuCLj  yellow 
needles,  Cdl,,  potassium  bismuth  iodide,  potas- 
sium mercuric  chloride,  pliosphotungstio  and 
phosphomolybdio  acids,  and  chromates  give 
yellowpps.  Tannic  acid  in  acid  and  neutral  solu- 
tion a  white  pp.  It  forms  an  addition  compound 
with  CHCl,  of  the  formula  C.,,H,,N0e.2CHCl, 
with  evolution  of  heat.  Yellow  needles  decom- 
posed by  water.  Phenol  gives  a  milkiness,  and 
finally  a  yellow  resin.  Colchicine  acts  as  a 
diuretic,  purgative,  and  irritant  poison  (Mairet 
a.  Combemale,  C.  R.  104,  439,  515). 

Salts. — Colchicine  is  a  weak  base,  most  of 
its  salts  being  decomposed  by  water.  The  auro- 
chloride  B'HAuClj  is  stable. 

Colchicein  C„,H.,.|N0„  i.e. 
C,,,H„(0Me)3(NHAc)'(C0,,H).  Tri-methyl-acetyl- 
colchicinic  acid  [c.  166"']. 

Preparation. — By  warming  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  pure  colchicine  with  2  p.c.  H.^SO,  or  1  p.c. 
HCl.  Sei^arates  in  white  needles.  There  are 
also  formed  methyl  alcohol,  an  acid  substance, 
and  a  new  or  possibly  two  new  bases. 

Properties. — Shining  white  needles  (contain- 
ing 1  aq) ;  becomes  anhydrous  at  140°-150°. 
Lffivorotatory.  V.  e.  sol.  alcohol  and  chloroform, 
insol.  ether  and  benzene.  Sol.  mineral  acids  giv- 
ing a  yellow  solution,  in  the  case  of  HCl  with  rise 
of  temperature.  Alkalis  also  dissolve  it,  yield- 
ing yellow  solutions.  Cone.  H^SO.,  and  HNO3 
behave  with  it  as  with  colchicine.  Br  water,  phos- 
phomolybdio acid  and  aqueous  phenol  yield  slight 
pps.  in  the  aqueous  solution,  but  not  other  re- 


agents. In  HCl  solution  it  behaves  like  colcU-' 
cine  with  most  reagents.  From  cone.  HCl  solu- 
tion AuCkj  ppts.  an  orange-gold  compound,  which 
can  be  subsequently  crystallised  in  needles.  Lead 
and  copper  acetates  give  pps.  HCl  converts  it 
into  the  hydrochloride  of  tri-methyl-colchicinic 
acid  CigH^iNOjHCl  which  forms  a  Pt  salt 
(C,5H,,N0;HCl),J>tCl,  2aq.  The  dimethyl-col- 
chicinic  acid  and  colchicinic  acid  are  also  pro- 
duced. 

Salts .— B'HAuCl J.— (C..,H.„N0,) „Cu  5aq 
(Zeisel,  M.  7,  685 ;  9,  8). 

Amide  of  colchicein 
C,,H,,_,N.,0,  i.e.  C,3H„(0Me)3(NHAc)(C0NH2)  (?). 
Formed  when  colchicine  and  alcoholic  NH~  are 
heated  together  in  a  sealed  tube.  After  evapo- 
rating the  alcohol  a  yellow  crystalline  mass  is 
left,  which  is  recrystallised  from  alcohol.  Two 
kinds  of  crystals  separate.  Those  which  effloresce 
contain  h  mol.  alcohol. 

Properties. — Heated  with  NaHO  it  forms  col- 
chicein and  NH3.  It  behaves  as  a  base,  being  sol. 
HCl,  insol.  water.  FejCl,;  gives  a  brown  coloura- 
tion, and  in  HCl  solution  KNO„  gives  a  violet 
colour,  and  the  alkaloidal  reagents  give  pre- 
cii^itates.  Cone.  H.SOj  dissolves  it,  giving  a 
yellow-red  colouration  (Zeisel,  M.  9,  26). 

COLCHICINIC  ACID  C,sH,.NO;i  i.e. 
C,,H,(0H)3(NH,)(C0,H)  (?). 

Prcpiaration. — The  hydrochloride  remains  in 
the  mother-liquor  after  separating  the  dimethyl- 
and  triraethyl-derivatives  formed  from  colchicein 
by  heating  with  HCl.  After  drying  at  109°  the 
colchicinic  acid  is  obtained  as  a  yellow  powder. 

Properties. — HCl  solution  is  ppd.  by  Br  water, 
KI,  HgCL,  PtClj,  AuClj,  CdL,  and  by  the  usual 
alkaloidal  reagents.  Phenol  gives  no  pp.  Cone. 
H„SO.,  gives  a  bro^^'n  colouration  ;  if  a  nitrate  be 
present,  and  then  excess  of  NH3  added,  a  red 
colour  is  produced.  Fe.^Cl,;  gives  a  red-brown 
colouration  (Zeisel,  M.  9,  22). 

Dimethyl-derivative  CisH^NOj.  [142°]. 
The  hydrochloride  is  formed  with  the  triniethyl- 
dsrivative.  It  crystallises  from  hot  water  as 
B'HCl  aq,  from  which  the  free  acid  is  obtained 
in  yellow  microscopic  prisms  by  the  addition  of 
weak  NaHO.  These  prisms  contain  4^aq.  A 
solution  gives  the  usual  alkaloid  reactions  (Zeisel, 
M.  9,  17). 

Trimethijl  derivative  C|gH,.,N05  i.e. 
C,5H,(OMe)3(KH.)(CO.,H)  ?  [150°].  From  the 
hydrochloride  formed  from  colchicein  (g.v.). 
Microscopic  prisms  (containing  2  aq).  It  forms 
a  Pt  salt  (B'HCl)..PtCl,  2aq. 

COLEIN  C,oH*„05  (?)  A  brittle  red  resin, 
which  may  be  extracted  by  acidulated  alcohol 
from  the  leaves  of  Coleus  Verschaffeltii  (Church, 
C.  J.  31,  253). 

COLLAGEN  v.  Peoteids,  Appendix  G. 

COLLIDINE  V.  Tiu-METHYL-PYKiDiNE  and 
Methyl-ethtl-pyeidine. 

COLLINIC  ACID  obtained  by  Frohde  (/.  pr. 
80,  344)  by  oxidising  gelatin  with  CrOj  is  Benzoic 

ACID. 

COLLODION  V.  Cellulose. 

COLLOIDS.  Name  given  by  Graham  to  those 
substances  which  do  not  diffuse  through  porous 
membranes.  Colloids  are  contrasted  with  Crys- 
talloids.   V.  Diffusion,  and  Physical  methods. 

COLLOTUEINE  v.  Lotueine. 
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COLOCYNTHIN  C,„H„,,0,.,  (?)  S.  (cold)  5  ;  (hot) 
6"8.  The  bitter  principle  occurring  in  the  pulp 
of  the  fruit  of  Citrullics  Colocynthis  (Vauquclin, 
Phys.Si,  338  ;  Braconnot,  J.  Ph.  10,  415 ;  Her- 
berger,  Buchncr^s  Ftcpert.  35,  3(18  ;  Bastick,  Ph. 
10,  239  ;  Walz,  Ar.  Ph.  [2]  96,  141  ;  99,  338  ;  Le- 
bouvdais,  A.  Ch.  [3]  24,  58  ;  Henke,  Ar.  Ph.  [3] 
21,  200). 

Preparation. — The  fruit  is  extracted  with 
alcohol,  the  alcohol  is  evaporated,  and  the  resi- 
due taken  up  by  cold  water ;  lead  acetate  is  added, 
and  in  the  filtrate,  after  removing  the  excess  of 
lead  by  H._.SO|,  the  colocynthin  is  ppd.  by  tannin. 
The  compound  with  tannin  is  then  decomposed 
by  lead  carbonate. 

Proficrtics. — Yellowish  prisms  or  powder.  Sol. 
water  and  alcohol,  insol.  ether,  CSo,  benzene, 
chloroform,  and  ligroin.  Cone.  H._,SO ,  gives  a  red 
colouration.  It  easily  reduces  Fehling's  solution. 
Boiling  aqueous  HCl  gives  a  dark  green  greasy 
pp.,  and  the  solution  still  reduces  Fehling's 
solution.  According  to  Walz,  colocynthin  is  split 
up  by  boiling  dilute  H.^SO,,  into  glucose  (2  mols.) 
and  a  resin  colocynthein  C,,|H5|0|.,. 

COLOMBIN  0.  CoLUMBiN. 

COLOPHENE.  This  name  is  applied  by  Arm- 
strong and  TUden  to  the  viscid  yellow  oil  left 
after  distilling  all  that  is  volatile  in  steam  from 
the  crude  product  of  the  action  of  H„SO,,  on  the 
terpenes.  It  is  probably  a  mixture  of  polymer- 
ides  of  these  hydrocarbons  (C  J.  35,  748).  De- 
ville  (A.  Ch.  [2]  75,  6(5;  [3]  27,  85)  applied  the 
name  to  the  portion  of  the  product  of  the  action 
of  H„SO|  on  French  turpentine  that  boils  a  little 
above  300°.  This  might  be  called  dicamphene, 
C._,„H.|,,.  A  similar  product  occurs  among  the 
products  of  the  distillation  of  colophony,  but  it 
differs  from  Deville's  colophene  in  forming  a 
grease  when  rubbed  with  slaked  lime.  V.  also 
Tekpenes. 

COLOPHONY  V.  Tebpenes  and  Turpentine. 

COLUMBIC  ACID  C,,H,,0,,aq?  An  acid 
which  may  be  extracted  by  lime-water  from  Co- 
lunibo  root  (Bodeoker,  A.  60,  47).  Amorphous, 
nearly  insol.  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol,  si.  sol.  cold 
ether'— Pb,A',,Pb(OH), aq  ?. 

COLUMBIN  a,H,_„,0,.  [182°].  S.  (alcohol) 
3  at  78°.  Occurs  in  the  Columbo  root  (from  Me- 
nispcrmum  pahnatin,  together  with  berberin  and 
a  substance  [220°J  which  crystallises  from  HOAc 
in  prisms.  Prepared  by  extracting  the  root  with 
ether.  On  evaporation  a  crystalline  residue,  to- 
gether with  a  fatty  substance,  separates  out ;  the 
latter  is  removed  by  washing  with  ether,  and  the 
former  crystallised  from  alcohol  (Wittstock,  P. 
19,  298  ;  Liebig,  P.  21,  30;  Eose,  P.  19,  441; 
Bodecker,  A.  69,  39  ;  Paterno  and  Oglialoro,  G. 
9,  66  ;  Alessandri,  Ph.  [3]  12,  995).  Tastes  very 
bitter.    V.  si.  sol.  cold  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

COMANIC  ACID  C3H30,.C0,H  i.e. 

CH'^^g;[^^^C.CO,H  (?)  [250°]. 

Preparation. — 1.  Comenic  acid  [g.v.)  is 
treated  with  PCI,-  and  the  di-chloro-comanic 
acid  produced  is  reduced  by  HI  (b.p.  127°)  (Ost, 
pr.  [2]  29,  62).— 2.  Chelidonic  acid  is  heated 
in  vacuo  at  230°  (Haitingcr  a.  Liebon,  M.  6, 
279). 

Properties. — Oblique  prisms.  SI.  sol.  water. 
Gives  no  colour  with  FcjCl^,. 


Reactions. — 1.  Decomposed  by  excess  of 
baryta  with  precipitation  of  the  salt  of  an  acid 
which  gives  a  brown  colour  with  Fe^Cl,,.  On 
warming  the  pp.  with  excess  of  baryta  it  changes 
to  baric  oxalate,  acetone  being  evolved  (compare 
chelidonic  acid). — 2.  Heated  by  itself  it  splits 
up  into  C0,_,  and  C^HjOo,  pyroeomane,  a  neutral 
substance,  insol.  water,  [32°]  (c.  213°).— 
3.  Warmed  with  cone.  NH.,  it  reacts  thus  (com- 
pare the  behaviour  of  comenic  and  of  oxy- 
comenic  acids) :  C,;H,0,,  +  NH,  =  C,,H  NO,,  h  H,,0. 
The  product  is  oxy-pyridine  carboxylic  (^-oxy- 
picoHnic)  acid  C,H3N(0H)(C0.,H).— 4.  When 
comanic  acid  (10  g.),  liydro.vylainine  hydro- 
chloride (6  g.),  Na.jCO.,  (4'5  g.)  and  water  (100  g.) 
are  warmed  together,  the  sparingly  soluble 
oximido-  acid  separates  C-H.,0(NOH).CO,H. 
Crystallised  from  water,  it  forms  crystals  which 
decompose  at  200°.  With  fuming  HOI  at  200° 
this  forms  C^H^NO^,  a  crystalline  body  that  is 
very  soluble  in  water.  The  oximido-  acid 
is  reduced  by  Zn  and  HCl  to  oxy-pyridine 
carboxylic  acid.  From  this  it  would  appear 
that  the  oximido-  acid  is  di-oxy-pyridine  car- 
boxylic (di-oxy-picolinic)  acid  (H.  Ost,  J.  pr. 
[2]  29,  378). — 5.  Ethylamine  converts  comanic 
acid  into  oxy-ethyl-pvridine-carboxylic  (oxy- 
ethyl-picohnic)  acid,  C,H,N(OH)(CO.,H)Et.  This 
acid  splits  up  at  160°  into  C0._,  and  (?)  oxy-ethyl- 
pyridine. 

Salts . — BaA'.,  aq  :  v.  sol.  water. — BaA'„  3aq. 
AfA'. 

°  Ethyl  ether  EtA'.  [103°].  Prisms  ;  not 
acted  upon  by  AcCl. 

Chloro-conianic  acid  C„H,C10,.  [247°]. 
Formed,  together  with  the  following,  from  co- 
menic acid  by  successive  treatment  with  PCl^ 
and  water.  Needles. 

Di-chloro-comanic  acid  C„H.,C1.,0,.  [217°]. 
Needles  (from  alcohol).  HI  converts  it  into 
comanic  acid. 

COMBINATION,  CHEMICAL,  LAWS  OF.— 
Chemistry  concerns  itself  with  the  changes  of 
composition  and  properties  which  certain  defi- 
nite kinds  of  matter  undergo.  Those  kinds  of 
matter  which  are  studied  in  chemistry  are 
divided  into  two  classes,  elements  and  com- 
pounds. Elements  are  those  kinds  of  matter 
which  undergo  chemical  change  only  by  com- 
bining with  other  elements  or  compounds.  Com- 
pounds may  combine  with  other  compounds  or 
with  elements,  or  they  may  be  separated  into 
two  or  more  elements  or  compounds  each  unlike 
the  others,  and  each  weighing  less  than  the  ori- 
ginal <|uantity  of  the  compound  used. 

The  expression  '  homogeneous  bodies  '  has 
sometimes  been  employed  to  denote  elements 
and  compounds,  and  to  distinguish  these  from 
mixtures  which  palpably  consist  of  unlike 
portions. 

The  law  of  the  conservation  of  matter  holds 
good  in  all  chemical,  as  in  all  p)hysical,  changes. 
This  la  w  may  be  stated  as  follows  as  regards  chemi- 
cal occurrences  : —  117te)i  homogeneous  bodies  in- 
teract to  produce  new  bodies,  the  sum  of  the 
masses  of  the  bodies  produced  is  eqical  to  the  sum 
of  the  masses  of  those  which  have  interacted  to 
produce  them. 

The  proof  of  this  law  is  found  in  the  whole 
body  of  chemical  and  physical  science.  A  few 
numbers  are  here  given,  taken  from  the  re- 
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searches  of  Stas,  which  were  conducted  with 
very  great  care  and  accuracy. 

(1)  Silver  iodide  is  the  sole  product  of  the 
combination  of  iodine  and  silver  ;  if  the  law  of 
the  conservation  of  mass  holds  good,  the  mass 
of  silver  iodide  formed  should  be  exactly  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  masses  of  silver  and  iodine 
used. 


Iodine 
used. 

32-4665 
46-8282 
44-7599 


Silver 
used 

27-622.3 
39-8405 
38-0795 


c        .  „.,  Silver 
Sum  of  Silver  Differences, 
and  Iodine. 


160-2752  136-3.548 
96-7964  82-3631 


60-0888 

86-6687 

82-8394 
296-6300  296-624 
179-1595  179-159 


formed. 
60-086 
86-6653 
82-8375 


-•0028 
--0034 
-•0019 
-•0060 
-•0005 


The  mass  of  silver  iodide  formed  was  in  every 
case  slightly  less  than  the  sum  of  the  masses  of 
silver  and  iodine  used  ;  but  this  is  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  imijossible  to  collect  abso- 
lutely the  whole  of  the  silver  iodide  formed.  The 
differences  amount  to  about  .^j^  of  the  total 
weight,  and  fall  within  the  limits  of  necessary 
experimental  errors. 

(2)  In  another  series  of  experiments  Stas 
heated  silver  iodate,  and  so  decomposed  it  into 
silver  iodide  and  oxygen;  the  diii'erences  between 
the  mass  of  iodate  used  and  the  sum  of  the 
masses  of  iodide  and  oxygen  obtained  amounted 
to  about        of  the  total  weight.    Here  are  a 

78,000  " 

few  of  the  results  : — 


Silver  Silver 
iodate  iodide 

98-2681  81-5880 
156-7859  130-1755 


Oxygen 

16-6815 
26-6085 


Sum  Difference 

98-2695  +-0014 
156-7840  --0019. 


Homogeneous  bodies  interact  to  produce  new 
liomogeneous  bodies  in  certain  definite  and  fixed 
ratios ;  there  is  a  constant  ratio  between  the 
masses  of  the  interacting  bodies,  and  also  be- 
tween the  mass  of  each  interacting  body  and  the 
mass  of  the  product,  or  of  each  of  tJicproducts,  of 
the  change. 

The  validity  of  this  statement  is  assumed  in 
all  chemical  investigations.  Stas  carried  out  a 
series  of  elaborate  researches  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  statement  is  or  is  not  abso- 
lutely accurate.  The  following  numbers  taken 
from  Stas'  memoirs  are  illustrations  of  his 
results. 

(1)  Potassium  chloride  was  caused  to  react 
with  nitric  acid  to  form  potassium  nitrate  ;  the 
masses  of  potassium  chloride  and  of  potassium 
nitrate  were  determined. 


Potassium 

Potassium 

Potassium  nitrate 

Difference 

chloride 

nitrate 

from  100  parts 

from 

talsen 

formed 

of  chloride 

mean 

60-7165 

68-6938 

135-643 

-■002 

80-2610 

108-8665 

135-638 

-•007 

72-1022 

99-8050 

135-647 

+  •002 

60-2175 

68-1200 

135-649 

+  •004 

48-9274 

63-3675 

135-645 

■000 

69-8836 

94-7900 

135-640 

-•005 

14-2578 

19-3415 

136-665 

+  •010 

Mean  135-645 

The  divergences  from  the  mean  are  very  small 
and  are  wholly  accounted  for  by  necessary  ex- 
perimental errors. 

(2)  A  solution  of  silver  was  added  to  a  solu- 
tion of  potassium  bromide  until  the  whole  of 
the  bromine  was  precipitated  as  silver  bromide, 
and  from  the  results  was  calculated  the  mass  of 
potassium  bromide  which  reacted  with  100  parts 
by  weight  of  silver.  The  numbers  obtained 
established  the  absolute  identity  of  the  ratio  of 
silver  to  potassium  bromide  in  every  experiment. 
Thus  five  experiments  gave  the  following  re- 
sults :  — 


Potassium 
bromide 

Silver 

Potassium  bro- 
mide reacting 
with  100  parts  of 
silver 

Difference 
from 
mean 

9-20526 

8-34305 

110-332 

--008 

20-12316 

18'23665 

110-343 

+  •003 

15-8310 

14-3451 

110-357 

+  •017 

11-0613 

10-0253 

110-334 

-•006 

16-3032 

14-77495 

110-335 

-■005 

Mean  110-340 

The  relations  between  the  masses  of  interacting 
homogeneous  bodies  are  expressed  in  the  three 
laws  of  chemical  combination,  usually  known  as 
the  law  of  fixity  of  comijosition,  or  the  law  of 
constant  proportions ;  the  law  of  multiple  pro- 
portions ;  and  the  law  of  reciprocal  proportions, 
or  the  law  of  combining  weights.  These  laws 
may  be  stated  in  various  forms  of  words  ;  the 
following  are  fairly  satisfactory. 

law  of  constant  proportions.  The  masses  of 
the  constituent  elements  of  every  compound  stand 
in  an  unalterable  ratio  to  each  other,  and  also  to 
the  mass  of  the  compound  formed. 

Law  of  multiple  proporiions.  When  two  ele- 
ments combine  to  form  more  than  one  compound, 
the  masses  of  one  of  the  elements  which  combine 
with  a  constant  mass  of  the  other  element  bear  a 
simple  relation  to  each  other. 

Law  of  reciprocal  proportions ;  or  law  of  com- 
bining weights.  The  masses  of  different  elements 
whicli  severally  combine  ivith  one  and  the  same 
mass  of  another  element  are  also  the  masses  of 
these  different  elements  ivhich  combine  ivitheach 
other,  or  they  bear  a  simple  relation  to  these 
masses. 

When  gaseous  homogeneous  bodies  react  to 
produce  new  gaseous  bodies,  the  relations  be- 
tween the  volumes  of  the  interacting  bodies  and 
the  volume  of  the  product,  or  the  volumes  of  the 
products,  are  expressed  in  the  law  of  volumes  or 
the  law  of  Gay-Lussac. 

Law  of  volumes.  Wlicn  gaseous  elements  or 
compounds  interact,  the  volumes  of  the  interact- 
ing bodies  bear  a  simple  relation  to  each  other, 
and  also  to  the  voUomes  of  the  gaseous  products 
of  the  reaction. 

The  law  of  constant  proportions  asserts  the 
absolute  invariability  of  the  composition  of  every 
chemical  compound.  This  law  was  finally  gained 
as  one  result  of  the  long  controversy  waged  be- 
tween Berthollet  and  Proust  throughout  the  years 
1801  to  1808.  Many  of  the  older  chemists  re- 
garded every  chemical  compound  as  of  fixed 
composition ;  the  investigations  of  Bergmann 
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and  Lavoisier,  for  instance,  implicitly  assumed 
the  validity  of  this  law  of  fixity  of  composition. 
Indeed,  even  so  far  back  as  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century  Van  Helmont  spoke  of  the  satura- 
tion-point which  is  reached  when  a  definite 
quantity  of  an  acid  is  added  to  a  specified  quan- 
tity of  a  base.  The  experiments  of  Kichter  in 
the  last  years  of  the  18th  century  rendered  it 
probable  that  the  masses  of  two  acids,  which 
severally  neutralise  one  and  the  same  mass  of  a 
given  base,  bear  a  constant  ratio  to  each  other 
independently  of  the  nature  of  the  base  with 
which  they  react. 

Berthollct,  in  his  Essai  dc  statiqiic  cJiimujiic, 
published  in  1803,  stated  the  fundamental  law 
of  chemical  action,  to  the  effect  that  the  amount 
of  a  chemical  change  is  dependent  on  the  affi- 
nities and  the,  masses  of  the  reacting  bodies. 
One  of  the  conclusions  which  he  drew  from  this  : 
generalisation  was,  that  the  composition  of  the  ^ 
products  of  a  chemical  reaction  may  vary  within  , 
certain  limits,  which  are  determined  by  the  re-  | 
lative  masses  of  the  interacting  bodies,  and  by 
the  physical  states  of  these  bodies,  and  of  those 
produced  in  the  change.    Proust  opposed  this 
notion  of  variability  of  composition.  He  analysed  | 
with  great  care  many  series  of  compounds,  chiefly 
metallic  oxides  and  sulphides,  and  as  a  final  re- 
sult he  established  the  law  of  fixity  of  composi- 
tion, or  of  constant  proportion,  on  a  firm  basis  of 
experimentally  determined  facts. 

Proust  admitted  that  two  elements  might 
combine  in  more  than  one  ratio.  Indeed  he 
analysed  various  pairs  of  oxides  and  sulphides 
of  the  same  metal ;  for  instance,  he  gave  the 
following  analyses  of  oxides  of  copper  and  of 
tin : — 

Copper  oxides  Tin  oxides 

(1)      i-i)  (1)  (2) 

Copper  =86-2  80  Tin  =87  7.S-1 
Oxygen  =  13-8     20      Oxygen  =  13  21-G 

Proust  contented  himself  with  stating  the 
results  of  his  analyses  of  compounds  in  percent- 
ages of  the  constituent  elements.  Had  he  calcu- 
lated the  masses  of  oxygen  which  were  com- 
bined with  the  same  mass  of  copper,  or  the  same 
mass  of  tin,  he  might  perhaps  have  forestalled 
Dalton  and  announced  the  law  of  multiple  pro- 
portions. For  Proust's  analyses  quoted  above,  if 
thus  treated,  give  these  results  : — 

Copper  oxides  Tin  oxides 

(1)      (2)  (1)  (2) 

Copper  =86-2  86-2  Tin  =87  87 
Oxygen  =  13-8    21-5      Oxygen  =  13  24 

Dalton  analysed  two  compounds  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen,  and  found  that  the  ratio  of  carbon 
to  hydrogen  in  one  compound  was  twice  that  of 
carbon  to  hydrogen  in  the  other  ;  in  other  words, 
he  found  that  a  fixed  mass  of  hydrogen  com- 
liiued  with  a  definite  mass  of  carbon  to  form  one 
compound,  and  with  twice  that  mass  of  carbon 
to  form  another  compound.  Dalton  did  not 
conduct  the  experiments  which  led  to  this  result 
solely  with  the  view  of  finding  the  quantitative 
laws  of  chemical  combination,  but  rather  with 
the  object  of  rendering  clear  the  atomic  concep- 
tion of  chemical  change  which  at  this  time  was 
occupying  his  attention.  While  determining 
the  composition  of  series  oi  compounds,  he  had 


always  in  his  mind  the  conception  of  chemical 
combination  as  consisting  in  the  union  of  ex- 
tremely minute  portions  of  the  combining  bodies. 
These  minute  portions,  or  atoms,  of  an  element, 
he  pictured  to  hinrself  as  chemically  indivisible, 
and  as  all  of  the  same  mass  ;  hence,  he  argued, 
if  two  elements  combine  to  form  more  than  one 
compound,  the  masses  of  one  of  these  elements 
which  combine  with  a  fixed  mass  of  the  other 
element  must  bear  a  very  simple  relation  to  each 
other,  one  must  be  a  whole  multiijle  of  the  otlier, 
because  portions  of  atoms  cannot  combine,  and  all 
the  atoms  of  the  same  element  have  the  same  mass. 

The  law  of  multiple  proportions  was  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  Daltonian  atomic  theory. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  law  was  deduced  from 
experimental  data  by  reasoning  directed  by  the 
mechanical  conceptions  of  this  theory  {v.  Atomic 

AND  JIOLECULAE  WEIGHTS,  Vol.  i.  pp.  33(3-7).  Dal- 

ton's  analyses  were  not  very  accurate.  There  can 
belittle  doubt  that  it  was  not  the  analytical  results 
which  led  him  to  the  discovery  of  the  law  of 
multiple  proportions,  but  that  the  law  was  ten- 
tatively deduced  from  the  atomic  conception  hs 
had  formed  of  chemical  processes,  and  was  th'.Mi 
confirmed  by  the  results  of  his  analyses  of  com- 
pounds. 

The  announcement  of  the  law  of  multiple 
proportions  at  once  threw  a  flood  of  light  on  the 
empirical  data  already  amassed  regarding  chemi- 
cal composition ;  and  it  also  led  to  more  careful 
analyses  of  numerous  compounds,  by  showing 
the  importance  of  these  analyses,  and  by  inter- 
preting their  results  in  terms  capable  of  general 
application. 

After  the  publication  of  Dalton's  Neiv  System 
of  Chemical  I'liilusopJnj  in  1808,  chemists  every- 
where busied  themselves  with  making  accurate 
analyses  of  compounds.  Some  chemists  accepted 
the  atomic  theory  of  Dalton,  others  preferred  to 
speak  of  combining  i^roportions,  or  equivalents, 
rather  than  of  atoms,  of  elements  ;  but  whether 
accepting  or  rejecting  his  theory,  all  were  influ- 
enced by  Dalton's  teaching.  The  development 
of  the  atomic  theory  and  the  verification  of  the 
laws  of  chemical  combination  are  indissolubly 
bound  together. 

If  the  atomic  theory  wei'c  granted,  not  only 
the  law  of  multiple  proportions,  but  also  that  of 
reciprocal  proportions,  followed  as  a  necessary 
consequence.  For  the  masses  of  two  or  more 
elements  which  combine  with  each  other  must 
be  the  masses,  or  whole  multiples,  or  sub- 
multiples,  of  the  masses,  of  those  elements  which 
severally  combine  with  a  fixed  mass  of  some 
other  .specified  element ;  because  combination 
occurs  between  atoms,  and  atoms  are  chemically 
indivisible,  and  all  the  atoms  of  any  element  are 
of  the  same  mass. 

The  outcome  of  the  researches  of  Berzelius 
and  his  followers  into  the  composition  of  com- 
pounds was  to  establish  the  laws  of  chemical 
combination  on  a  firm  basis  ;  but  so  intimately 
were  those  investigations  connected  with  the 
development  of  the  atomic  theory,  and  with  the 
controversies  which  attended  that  development, 
that  many  chemists  who  denuu-red  to  the  theory 
were  inclined  to  deny  the  absolute  validity  of  the 
laws  as  expressions  of  fact,  and  to  think  that 
these  laws  must  stand  or  fall  with  the  theory 
which  had  first  given  them  importance. 
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The  results  of  the  laborious  researches  of 
Stas  '  have  shown  that  the  laws  of  chemical  com- 
bination by  mass  are  perfectly  accurate  state- 
ments of  facts  which  hold  good  in  all  chemical 
processes. 

Some  of  the  results  obtained  by  Stas  have 
been  already  given  (p.  236).  The  following 
analyses  of  silver  chloride,  and  of  ammonium 
chloride,  prepared  by  different  methods,  serve  to 
show  that  the  composition  of  each  of  these  two 
conrpounds  at  any  rate  is  absolutely  fixed  : — 

Grams  of  silver 
Method  of  chloride  obtained 

preparation  ot  silver  chloride       from  100  of  silver 

1.  Ag  burnt  in  CI  gas    .       .  132-842 

2.  Ag  dissolved  in  HNO^Aq, 

and  ppd.  by  HCl  gas     .  132-847 

3.  Ag  dissolved  in  HNO^Aq, 

and  ppd.  by  HClAq       .  132-848 

4.  Ag  dissolved  in  HNOjAq, 

and  ppd.  by  NH,ClAq  .  132-842 

The  ammonium  chloride  analysed  was  pre- 
pared in  four  different  ways  : — 

(1)  Commercial  salammoniae  was  dissolved 
in  water  and  boiled  with  nitric  acid  to  destroy 
organic  matter ;  the  liquid  was  decomposed  by 
pure  lime  ;  the  ammonia  produced  was  led  into 
water  and  then  neutralised  by  hydrochloric  acid ; 
the  ammonium  chloride  was  sublimed  in  a  stream 
of  ammonia. 

(2)  Commercial  sulphate  of  ammonia  was 
heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  then  boiled  with 
nitric  acid  ;  the  solution  was  treated  in  the  same 
way  as  described  in  (1). 

(3)  A  solution  of  xJotassium  nitrite  was  mixed 
with  potash,  zinc-dust  was  added,  and  the  liquid 
warmed ;  the  nitrite  was  thus  reduced  to  am- 
monia, which  was  led  into  water,  and  then 
neutralised  by  hydrochloric  acid,  the  ammonium 
ch'o  ide  was  sublimed  in  an  ammonia-stream. 

(4)  A  part  of  the  ammonium  chloride  pre- 
pared in  (3)  was  sublimed  in  vacuo. 

Weighed  quantities  of  the  different  prepara- 
tions were  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  quantity 
of  silver  required  for  the  j)recipitation  of  all  the 
chlorine  was  very  accurately  determined ;  ex- 
periments were  conducted  at  different  tempera- 
tures.   A  selection  is  given  from  the  results  : — 


Grams 
used 

Silver 
used 

Grams 
NH..C1  de- 
composed 

by  100 

grams 

silver 

Speci-  (  at  20° 
men  (1)  \  at  100° 
(at  20° 
"  '^^i  \  at  100° 
fat  20° 
"  ^"'^Xat  20° 
m/at  20° 
"       Ut  20° 

11-79643 
39-62130 
11-80844 
13-40631 

6-25216 
10-71766 
13-5129 

6-2250 

23-7843 

79-88613 

23-8086 

27-0277 

12-60716 

21-6093 

27-2429 

12-5523 

Mean 

49-598 

49-5974 

49-597 

49-602 

49-693 

49-597 

49-598 

49-592 

49-5968 

'  Eecherches  sur  les  rapports  ridproques  des  poids  ato- 
miqves  [I860].  iVouvelles  recherches  sur  les  lois  des  proportions 
chimiqnes,  sur  les  poids  atomiques  et  leurs  rnpports  mutuels 
[1H05].  A  German  translation  of  both  memoirs  was  pub- 
lished in  1867,  with  the  title  Untersuchungeniiberdie Gesetze 
der  chemischen  Proporlionen,  ilber  die  Alomgeimchtm  und 
ihre  gegcTiscitiqen  Verhdl/msse. 


One  of  the  forms  in  which  the  law  of  reci- 
procal proportions  may  be  stated  is  as  follows  : 
The  elements  combine  in  the  ratios  of  their  com- 
bining weights,  or  in  ratios  ichich  bear  a  simple 
relation  to  these.  By  the  combining  weight  of 
an  element  is  here  understood  the  smallest  mass 
of  that  element  which  combines  with  unit  mass 
of  a  standard  element  (v.  Combining  weights  of 
elements).  Suppose  the  standard  element  were 
oxygen ;  then  if  the  combining  weight  of  an 
element  were  determined  from  analyses  of  dif- 
ferent compounds  of  that  element,  all  of  which 
compounds  contained  oxygen,  the  law  asserts 
either  that  the  same  value  for  the  combining 
weight  should  be  deduced  from  all  the  analyses, 
or  that  the  different  values  found  should  bear  a 
simple  relation  to  each  other.  Stas  proved  the 
absolute  accuracy  of  the  law  as  regards  silver, 
by  determining  the  mass  of  this  element  com- 
bined with  16  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen  in 
various  compounds.  The  compounds  chosen 
were,  silver  iodate,  bromate,  chlorate,  and  sul- 
phate. Stas  reduced  these  compounds  to  silver 
iodide,  bromide,  chloride,  and  sulphide,  respec- 
tively, and  then  determined  the  amount  of  silver 
in  these  salts. 

The  following  values  were  obtained  for  the 
mass  of  silver  combined  with  iodine,  Ac,  and  16 
parts  by  weight  of  oxygen  :  (1)  From  analyses 
of  iodide  prepared  by  reducing  iodate  107  928  ; 
(2)  from  analyses  of  bromide  prepared  by  re- 
ducing bromate  107-921 ;  (3)  from  analyses  of 
chlorate  prepared  by  reducing  chloride  107-937  ; 
(4)  from  analyses  of  sulphide  prepared  by  re- 
ducing sulphate  107-920.  Stas  further  reduced 
potassium  chlorate  to  chloride  and  then  deter- 
mined the  mass  of  silver  needed  to  precipitate 
the  chlorine  which  was  combined  with  16  parts 
of  oxygen  in  the  original  chlorate  ;  he  thus  in- 
directly obtained  a  value  for  the  combining  weight 
of  silver,  meaning  thereby  the  mass  of  this 
element  which  combines  with  that  mass  of 
chlorine  which  enters  into  union  with  16  parts 
by  weight  of  oxygen ;  the  number  found  was 
107-930.  Another  method  which  Stas  used  for 
testing  the  accuracy  of  the  law  of  reciprocal  pro- 
portions consisted  in  finding  the  ratio  of  the 
masses  in  which  two  elements  united  to  form  a 
binary  compound,  and  also  the  ratio  of  the 
masses  in  which  the  same  pair  of  elements  were 
united  in  a  compound  formed  by  the  addition  of 
a  third  element  to  the  first  binary  compound. 
Stas  determined  the  ratio  of  silver  to  iodine  in 
silver  iodide  and  iodate,  of  silver  to  chlorine  in 
silver  chloride  and  chlorate,  and  of  silver  to 
bromine  in  silver  bromide  and  bromate.  The 
results  proved  the  absolute  accuracy  of  the  law. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of 
the  laws  of  chemical  combination  by  weight. 
These  laws  are  perfectly  accurate  statements  of 
facts,  and  they  hold  good  in  every  chemical 
change. 

The  law  of  combination  of  gaseous  elements 
and  compounds  by  volume,  enunciated  by  Gay- 
Lussac,  has  not  yet  been  subjected  to  so  rigorous 
an  examination  as  that  which  the  laws  of  com- 
bination by  weight  have  undergone. 

The  ratio  of  the  volumes  in  which  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  combine  to  form  water  was  deter- 
mined by  Lavoisier,  in  1783,  to  be  1-91:1.  Other 
I  chemists  stated  the  ratio  to  be  approximately 
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2:1.  In  1805  Gay-Lussac  and  Humboldt  an- 
nounced that  the  ratio  was  exactly  2:1,  and  in 
1808  Gay-Lussac  made  the  generalisation,  which 
he  based  on  numerous  experiments,  that  the 
volumes  of  gaseous  elements  or  compounds 
which  combine  to  form  gaseous  products  can  be 
expressed  by  small  whole  numbers,  and  that  the 
volume  of  the  gaseous  product  of  such  combina- 
tions is  either  the  sum  of  the  volumes  of  the  con- 
stituents or  it  bears  a  very  simple  relation  (j, 

etc.)  to  tliis  sum.  Gay-LuKsac's  experiments 
showed,  for  instance,  that  1  volume  of  nitrogen 
combines  with  3  volumes  of  hydrogen  to  form 
2  volumes  of  anmionia,  and  with  2  volumes  of 
oxygen  to  form  2  volumes  of  nitrogen  dioxide, 
etc. 

Investigations  have  recently  been  made  by 
Scott  regarding  the  volumetric  ratio  in  which 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  combine  to  form  water, 
fhn  results  (v.  Scott,  Pr.  1887.  398;  B.A.  1887. 
()(js  ;  N.  37,  439)  do  not  finally  settle  the  ratio 
but  they  all  tend  to  show  that  it  is  slightly  less 
than  2:1,  the  most  probable  value  being  1-997:1. 

The  laws  of  chemical  combination  are  all 
included  in  the  two  statements  : 

1.  Tlie  elements  combine  in  the  ratios 
of  their  combining  weights,  or  in 
ratios  which  bear  a  simple  relation  to 
these. 

2.  The  gaseous  elements  combine  in  the 
ratios  of  their  combining  volumes,  or 
in  ratios  which  bear  a  simple  relation 
to  these. 

By  combining  weight  is  here  meant  the 
smallest  mass  of  an  element  which  combines 
with  unit  mass  of  some  specified  clement  taken 
as  a  standard ;  and  by  combining  volume  is 
meant  the  smallest  volume  of  a  gaseous  element 
which  combines  with  unit  volume  of  some 
specified  gaseous  element  taken  as  a  standard. 

The  first  statement  has  been  amply  verified 
by  accurate  experiments  ;  the  second  does  not 
yet  stand  on  so  firm  an  experimental  basis. 

In  connexion  with  this  article  v.  the  articles 

AtOIIIC  and  MOLECULA-E  weights  ;  CoMJilXING 
WEIGHTS  OF   elements;   COMPOSITION,  CHEMICU.; 

Equivalents;  Eoejiul.t:.  JI.  M.  P.  M. 

COMBINING  WEIGHTS  OF  THE  ELE- 
MENTS.— The  laws  of  chemical  combination  by 
mass  are  expressed  in  the  statement,  the  elements 
combine  in  tlie  ratios  of  their  combining  ivcights, 
or  in  ratios  ivhich  bear  a  simple  relation  to  these. 
The  term  combining  loeight  is  here  taken  to 
mean  the  smallest  mass  of  an  element  which 
combines  with  unit  mass  of  a  standard  element. 
Hydrogen  is  adopted  as  the  standard  element ; 
hence  the  practical  definition  of  combining 
weight,  as  here  understood,  is  the  smallest 
mass  of  an'  element  that  combines  with  1  part 
by  weight  of  hydrogen.  But  many  elements  do 
not  combine  with  hydrogen  ;  it  is  therefore  often 
necessary  to  make  use  of  some  element  other 
than  hydrogen  as  a  standard. 

All  the  elements  except  fluorine  and  bromine 
form  oxides,  and  most  of  the  elements  combine 
with  clilorine.  These  two  elements,  oxygen  and 
chlorine,  are  therefore  frequently  used  as  stan- 
dardsof  reference  in  determinations  of  combining 
weights. 

Oxygen  combines  with  hydrogen  in  two 
ratios  (by  w^eight),  8:1  and  16:1;  but  chlorine 


I  and  hydrogen  combine  only  in  the  ratio  35-5:1 
(these  values  are  given  in  round  numbers).  In 
accordance  with  the  definition  given  above,  the 
combining  weight  of  oxygen  is  said  to  be  8,  and 
the  combining  weight  of  chlorine  to  be  35-5. 
The  combining  weight  of  an  element  may  then 
be  taken  to  be  the  smallest  mass  of  it  which 
combines  with  1  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen,  or 
8  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen,  or  35-5  parts  by 
weight  of  chlorine. 

The  same  value  is  found  for  the  combining 
weights  of  some  elements  which  form  both 
oxides  and  chlorides,  whether  the  value  is  deter- 
mined from  analyses  of  the  compounds  with 
oxygen  or  with  chlorine.  Sodium  and  silicon 
are  oases  in  point.  But  in  some  cases,  one  value 
is  found  for  the  combining  weight  of  an  element 
from  analyses  of  its  oxide,  and  another  value 
from  analyses  of  its  chloride.  Thus  -f^  is  the 
smallest  mass  of  iodine  that  combines  with  35-5 
parts  by  weight  of  chlorine,  but  i?-  parts  by 
weight  of  iodine  combine  with  8  parts  of  oxygen, 

'  and  if  tlie  combining  weight  of  iodine  is  deduced 
solely  from  analyses  of  its  hydride,  the  value 
found  is  127.  So  also,  the  smallest  mass  of 
nitrogen  that  combines  with  1  part  by  weight  of 
hydrogen  is  I'OO,  but  a  compound  of  nitrogen 
and  oxygen  is  known  which  is  composed  of 

i  2-8  parts  of  nitrogen  in  union  with  8  parts  of 
oxygen. 

Difi'erent  values,  tlien,  are  frequently  ob- 
tained for  the  combining  weight  of  an  element 
according  as  the  combining  weight  is  determined 
in  reference  to  hydrogen,  chlorine,  or  oxygen,  as 
the  standard  element.    But  the  different  values 

!  always  bear  a  simple  relation  to  each  other. 
The  following  table  presents  the  values  found 

j  for  the  combining  weights  of  a  few  elements ; 

I  the  ratios  of  the  numbers  are  stated  in  the  last 
column.    Bound  numbers  are  given  :— 


Comliiiiing  wuiylits  Rutin  o£ 

referred  to  values 


H  =  l 

0  =  8 

CI  =  35-5 

Nitrogen  . 

.  4-G 

2-8 

4-6 

5:3:5 

Potassium  . 

9-75 

39 

1:4 

Copper 

.  G3-2 

31-0 

31-6 

2:1:1 

Arsenic .  . 

.  25 

15 

25 

5:3:5 

If,  then,  we  define  combining  weight  solely 
in  terms  of  hydrogen  as  unity,  we  can  determine 
the  combining  weights  only  of  a  minority  of  the 
elements  ;  if  we  admit  the  employment  of  oxy- 
gen and  chlorine  as  standards  of  reference,  we 
frequently  arrive  at  different  values  for  the  com- 
bining weight  of  the  same  element.  One  primary 
object  in  determining  combining  weights  is  to 

;  find  a  basis  for  a  system  which  shall  reiDresent 

■  the  composition  of  compounds  in  formula",  by 
showing  the  number  of  combining  weights  of 
each  clement  which  are  combined  to  form  that 
quantity  of  a  specified  compound  which  is  repre- 
sented by  its  formula.  In  order  to  frame  a  satis- 
factory system  of  notation,  some  compromise 

'  must  be  come  to  as  to  the  meaning  to  be  given  to 
the  term  combining  weight.    The  difficulty  may 

I  be  partly  overcome  by  adopting  as  the  com- 
bining weight  of  an  clement  the  least  common 
multiple  of  the  numbers  which  express  the 
masses  of  the  element  that  severally  combine 
with  1  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen,  8  parts  of 
oxygen,  and  35-5  parts  of  chlorine.  For  instance, 
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in  the  case  of  nitrogen,  the  L.C.M.  of  2-8  and 
4-G6  is  14  ;  and  in  the  ease  of  arsenic,  the  L.C.M. 
of  25  and  15  is  75. 

The  vaUies  thus  obtained  are  usually  adopted 
when  it  is  desired  to  frame  a  fairly  satisfactory 
definition  for  the  term  combining  weight.  These 
values  are  either  the  same  as  the  atomic  weights 
of  the  elements,  or  the  latter  are  whole  multiples 
of  the  former  numbers.  If  a  satisfactory  and 
consistent  system  of  notation  is  to  be  based  on 
the  combining  weights  of  the  elements,  it  is  better 
to  adopt  for  the  combining  weights  values  which 
are  always  identical  with  the  atomic  weights. 
The  term  combining  weight  of  an  element  must 
then  be  taken  to  mean  either  the  smallest  whole 
number,  or  a  whole  multiple  of  the  smallest  whole 
number,  divisible  without  remainder  by  each  of 
the  numbers  that  express  the  masses  of  the 
element  which  combine  with  1  part  by  weight  of 
hydrogen,  8  parts  of  oxygen,  and  35-5  parts  of 
chlorine,  respectively.  The  following  table  ex- 
hibits the  smallest  masses  of  each  element  that 
combine  with  1  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen,  8 
parts  of  oxygen,  and  35'5  parts  of  chlorine  ;  it 
also  shows  the  L.C.M.  of  these  numbers,  and 
the  last  column  contains  the  whole  number  by 
which  each  L.C.M.  must  be  multiplied  in 
order  to  get  the  value  used  as  the  combining 
weight  of  the  specified  element  in  the  ordinary 
chemical  notation,  which  value  is  identical  with 
the  atomic  weight  of  the  element.  (The  values 
in  the  table  in  the  next  column  are  given  in 
round  numbers.) 

The  combining  weight  of  an  element  is  some- 
times said  to  be  the  smallest  mass  of  that  element  j 
which  enters  into  chemical  combination  with  i 
other  elements,  the  smallest  mass  of  hydrogen  j 
which  combines  chemically  being  taken  as  unity,  j 
But  in  order  to  give  an  exact  meaning  to  the 
phrase,  '  smallest  relative  mass  of  an  element 
which  enters  into  chemical  combination  with 
other  elements,'  it  is  necessary  to  add,  '  to  form 
a  chemically  reacting  unit  of  a  compound,'  or 
some  such  expression  as  this.  Now,  the  only 
conception  of  '  the  chemically  reacting  unit  of  a 
compound  '  which  has  been  put  into  an  exact 
form  capable  of  presentment  in  quantitative 
terms  and  of  general  application  is  that  which 
arises  from  the  application  of  the  molecular  and 
atomic  theory  to  chemical  occurrences ;  it  is  in- 
deed the  conception  of  the  molecule.  The  defi- 
nition of  combining  weight  as  '  the  smallest  rela- 
tive mass  of  an  element  which  enters  into 
chemical  combination  with  other  elements  '  is 
essentially  an  atomic  and  molecular  definition, 
although  it  is  not  couched  in  atomic  and  mole- 
cular language.  For  many  years  attempts  were 
made  to  base  a  system  of  representing  the  com- 
position of  compounds  on  the  combining  weights 
of  the  elements  without  the  help  of  the  concep- 
tions of  atom  and  molecule.  That  mass  of  an 
element  which  combined  with  1  part  by  weight 
of  hydrogen,  or  8  parts  of  oxygen,  was  sometimes- 
taken  as  the  combining  weight  of  the  element, 
and  sometimes  a  multiple  of  this  mass  was  pro- 
posed. But  it  was  only  when  the  atomic  and 
molecular  theory  led  the  way  that  a  satisfactory 
and  consistent  scheme  of  representing  chemical 
composition  was  gained.  The  atomic  weight  of 
an  element  is  always  equal  to,  or  is  a  whole  mul- 
tiple of,  the  least  common  multiple  of  the  num- 


Smallest  mass  of 

element  that  combines 

with 

L.C.M. 

L.C.M. 

Elemeufc 

e  

 ^ 

of  these 

=  at 

1  part 
b/  wt. 
o£  H 

35-5 
parts  of 
CI 

Q 

o  parts 
of  0 

number* 

w  t.  X  n 

n 

Aluminimii .  , 



9 

9 

9 

3 

Antimony  •  . 

40 

24 

24 

120 

1 

Arsenic       *  , 

25 

25 

15 

75 

1 

Biiriuni       .  . 



68-5 

34-25 

68*5 

Beryliiuna  .  , 



4-5 

4-5 

4'5 

2 

Bismuth.     ,  , 



69-33 

41-6 

208 

1 

Boron  .      •  , 



3-66 

3-66 

3*66 

3 

Bromine      •  . 

80 

80 

80 

1 

Ciidmium    »  . 

66 

28 

56 

1 

CtBsium      ■  , 



133 

133 

133 

1 

Ciilcium      •  a 



20 

20 

20 

^ 

Carbon        •  ■ 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

Cerium       •  . 

35 

35 

35 

4 

Chlorine     •  ■ 

35-5 



8-875 

35"5 

1 

CUromium  ,  . 



17-4 

17-4 

17"4 

3 

Cobalt  .      •  . 



29-5 

19-66 

59 

1 

Copper       ■  ■ 

63-2 

31-6 

31-6 

63'2 

1 

Didymium  .  • 



48 

28-8 

144 

1 

Erbium       *  , 



55-33 

55-33 

55*33 

3 

Fluorine      .  . 

19 

19 

19 

1 

G-allium      .  . 

23-3 

23-3 

23*3 

3 

Germanium .  . 



18-05 

18-05 

18'05 

4 

G-old    .      .  . 



65-66 

65-66 

65'66 

3 

Hydrogen   .  . 



1 

1 

1 

1 

Indium  , 



37-8 

37-8 

37*8 

3 

Iodine .       .  . 

127 

42-33 

25-4 

127 

1 

Ii'idium      .  • 

48-15 

32-1 

96*3 

2 

Iron    .      .  . 



18-66 

18-66 

IS'66 

3 

Lanthanum  . 



46-66 

46-66 

Lead    .       .  • 



1U3-5 

51-75 

t 

** 

Litliium      .  . 

7 

7 

1 

1 

Magnesium  .  . 



12 

12 

12 

Manganese  . 



27-5 

13-75 

1 

]\['Tcurv      .  . 



100 

200 

200 

Molybdenum 



19-2 

16 

1 

Nickel  . 

,  

29-3 

29-3 

29*3 

2 

Niobium 



18-8 

18-8 

18*8 

5 

Nitrogen     .  , 

4*66 

4-66 

2-8 

14 

1 

Osmium  . 

47-75 

23-775 

47*75 

4 

Oxygen       .  . 

8 

8 

2 

Palladium   .  . 

26-5 

26-5 

9g.  g 

Phosphorus . 

10-33 

6-2 

6-2 

31 

1 

Platinum  . 

48-5 

48-5 

4 

Potassium  , 



39 

39 

0  J 

1 

Rhodium     ,  . 



26 

17-33 

10 1 

1 

Rubidium   .  . 

85-4 

85-4 

85*4 

Ruthenium  . 

26-15 

26-15 

4 

Scandium 

14-66 

14-66 

14'oo 

3 

Se'.euion  . 

30-5 

19-75 

13-33 

80 

1 

Silicon ,  • 

7 

7 

7 

4 

Silver  . 



108 

108 

108 

1 

Sodium  . 



23 

23 

23 

1 

Strontium  . 

43-5 

43-5 

43*5 

2 

Sulphur 

16 

8 

5-33 

A 

\ 

Tantalum  . 

36-4 

36-4 

ob'4 

5 

Tellurium  , 

62-5 

31-25 

20-83 

2 

Terbium 

49-33 

49-33 

to 

Thallium  , 

68 

68 

68 

3 

Thorium  . 

58 

68 

58 

4 

Tin 

29-5 

29-6 

29*5 

4 

Titanium 

12 

12 

12 

4 

Tungsten 

30-66 

30-66 

30*66 

6 

Uranium 

48 

60 
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Vanadium  , 

12-8 

10-24 

51-2 

1 

Ytterbium  , 

57-66 

67-66 

57*66 

3 

yttrium 

29-66 

29-66 

29-66 

3 

Zinc 

32-5 

32-5 

32-5 

2 

Zirconium  . 

22-5 

22-5 

22-5 

4 

bers  that  express  the  smallest  masses  of  the 
element  which  combine  with  1  part  by  weight  of 
hydrogen,  8  parts  of  oxygen,  and  35-5  parts  of 
chlorine,  respectively  ;  the  principles  which  guide 
chemists  in  their  choice  of  the  multiple  are  set 
forth  in  the  article  Atomic  and  molecdlar 
WEIGHTS.  If  accurate  values  are  to  be  found  for 
the  atomic  weights  of  the  elements,  it  is  evident 
that  the  combining  weights  must  be  determined 
with  the  greatest  care. 
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The  exact  definition  to  be  given  to  the  torin 
combining  weight  is  not  a  matter  of  paramount 
importance,  for  it  is  evident  tliat  wliether  we  call 
the  combining  weight  of  an  element  the  smallest 
mass  of  it  which  combines  with  1  part  by  weight 
of  hydrogen,  or  8  parts  of  oxygen,  or  35'5  parts 
of  chlorine,  or  whether  we  say  that  the  combin- 
ing weight  is  the  L.C.M.  of  these  numbers,  or 
whether  we  take  the  expression  to  mean  a  whole 
multiple  of  this  L.C.M.,  in  any  case  the  law 
holds  good  that  the  elements  combine  in  the 
ratios  of  their  combining  weights  or  in  ratios 
which  bear  a  simple  relation  to  these.  What  is 
required  to  be  determined  with  the  greatest  care 
and  accuracy  is  the  ratio  between  the  combining 
masses  of  every  element  and  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
chlorine,  or  other  standard  clement ;  because  this 
ratio,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  definitions 
of  atom  and  molecule,  determines  the  value  of 
the  atomic  weight  of  the  element,  and  on  this 
value  depend  many  of  the  chemical  properties  of 
the  element.  In  connexion  with  this  article  v. 
the  arts.  Atomic  .4nd  molecular  weights  ;  Com- 
bination, CHEMICAL,  LAWS  OF  ;  FoRMDL.'E  ;  NOTA- 
TION. M.  M.  p.  M. 

COMBUSTION.— Any  manifestation  of  chemi- 
cal energy  attended  by  combination  and  accom- 
panied by  production  of  much  heat  is,  strictly 
speaking,  an  instance  of  combustion.  As  com- 
monly used,  however,  the  term  carries  with  it 
the  idea  of  incandescence ;  that  is,  the  reacting 
bodies  are  not  merely  incalesccnt,  but  have 
their  temperature  raised  to  a  point  at  which  they 
emit  light,  or  become  self-luminous.  This  defi- 
nition includes  that  of  inflammation,  which  is, 
however,  best  restricted  to  instances  of  combus- 
tion in  which  the  incandescent  substances  are 
gaseous.  Such  cases  of  combustion  will  be  con- 
sidered under  Flame. 

All  phenomena  of  burning  are  instances  of 
combustion,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
they  consist  in  the  union  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  with  the  substance  which  is  being  burnt, 
the  visible  signs  of  combustion,  i.e.,  the  lieat  and 
light,  being  the  result  immediate  or  proximate 
of  the  chemical  energy  so  expended. 

It  has  been  fre(piently  observed  that  primi- 
tive communities  regard  as  sacred  all  things  that 
contribute  to  their  existence  or  promote  their 
well-being,  and  hence  it  is  intelligible  that  a 
phenomenon  so  mysterious  in  its  origin  and 
process  as  fire,  and  at  the  same  time  so  neces- 
sary to  the  welfare  of  mankind,  should  have 
been  looked  upon  from  the  earliest  times  with 
particular  reverence  and  awe.  The  evidence  of 
fire  worship  is  to  be  found  probably  in  every 
religion.  And  it  would  be  easy  to  show  on 
strictly  evolutionary  principles  how  the  idea  of 
sanctity  associated  with  the  phenomenon  of 
burning  ramified  and  became  interwoven  into 
theories  of  the  origin  of  life,  of  generation,  and 
the  nature  of  the  soul  and  mind,  and  how  it 
passed  into  the  art  of  healing,  and  thence  into 
the  sciences  which  have  sprung  out  of,  or  have 
been  grafted  on  to,  that  art.  The  idea,  but  little 
shorn  of  its  transcendental  and  spiritual  attri- 
butes, is  to  be  found  in  the  earliest  theories  of 
chemistry.  Fire  plays  such  an  important  part 
in  (he  operations  of  chemistry,  the  changes 
which  it  induces  are  so  profound  and  extraordi- 
nary, burning  and  the  evolution  of  heat  by  in- 
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trinsic  agencies  are  so  constantly  witnessed  as 
the  result  of  chemical  operations,  that  it  is 
hardly  surprising  that  the  earlier  chemists 
should  have  regarded  combustion  as  the  essen- 
tial phenomenon  of  chemistry.  A  theory  of 
combustion  was  to  them  also  a  theory  of 
chemistry.  Minds  so  sharply  contrasted  as 
those  of  Bacon  and  Boyle  clearly  apprehended  the 
importance  of  a  comprehensive  theory  of  com- 
bustion from  this  point  of  view,  but  Bacon  made 
no  attempt  to  construct  such  a  theory,  and  Boyle, 
in  spite  of  his  habitual  caution,  went  singularly 
wrong  in  his  efforts  to  explain  the  essential 
nature  of  fire  and  the  phenomena  we  now  recog- 
nise as  due  to  oxidation.  John  Joachim  Becher 
(1535-11582)  has  the  credit  of  having  first  at- 
tempted to  group  all  the  facts  of  chemistry  then 
known  in  such  manner  that  they  could  be  de- 
duced from  one  general  or  universal  principle. 
George  Ernest  Stahl  (lGOO-1734)  eagerly  adopted 
Becher's  fundamental  idea,  and  amplified  and 
worked  it  into  a  comprehensive  system,  capable 
of  wide  generalisation  and  fruitful  of  fresh  lines 
of  investigation.  The  theory  of  Becher  and 
Stahl  was  essentially  one  of  combustion.  As  it 
has  exercised  a  very  powerful  infiuence  on  the 
development  of  chemistry,  it  may  be  desirable  to 
sketch  its  main  features  with  some  degree  of 
detail. 

The  theory  as  elaborated  by  Stahl  is  to  be 
found  in  his  Fimdamenta  Chymia,  j)ublished  in 
1720,  when  its  author  was  resident  at  Berlin  as 
physician  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  it  was  taught  publicly  at  Halle 
between  1G'J4  and  1716  when  Stahl  was  Pro- 
fessor of  Medicine  at  that  University.  Stahl  de- 
fines chemistry  as  the  art  of  resolving  com- 
pounds into  their  constituents,  and  of  recom- 
bining  these  constituents  to  again  form  the 
original  or  other  compounds.  According  to 
Becher  and  Stahl,  all  combustible  bodies  are 
compounds,  and  in  the  act  of  burning  they  part 
with  a  constituent  which  is  common  to  them  all. 
This  common  principle  was  termed  by  Stahl 
pMogiston  (ipA-oyicmis  =  burnt).  Bodies  are  com- 
bustible in  proportion  as  they  contain  phlogiston  ; 
phosphorus,  sulphur,  charcoal,  alcohol,  sugar, 
the  oils,  resin,  etc.,  are  pre-eminently  endowed 
with  it.  The  metals  also  contain  it,  but  in  vary- 
ing amount.  When  certain  of  the  metals  are 
strongly  heated  they  are  gradually  converted 
into  an  earthy  powder,  termed  a  cal.v.  The 
change  which  the  metal  had  undergone  was  con- 
sidered by  Stahl  as  akin  to  ordinary  combustion, 
and  metals  were  regarded  as  compounds  of  calces, 
which  were  recognised  as  intrinsically  dissimilar 
bodies,  in  union  with  the  common  principle, 
phlogiston,  which  was  dissipated  by  the  action 
of  heat  upon  the  metal.  The  re-conversion  of 
the  calx  into  the  metal  by  processes  which  we 
now  term  reduction,  tiiat  is  by  the  action  at  a 
sufficiently  high  temperature  of  bodies  like  char- 
coal, coal,  or  by  combustible  gases,  &c.,  was  ex- 
plained by  St.ahl  as  being  due  to  the  union  of 
tlie  phlogiston  of  the  charcoal,  &c.,  with  the 
calx  of  the  metal.  It  was  noticed  that  many 
substances  like  phosphorus  and  sulphur  on  being 
burnt  formed  acids  which  when  treated  with 
a  highly  phlogisticated  body  such  as  charcoal 
gave  rise  to  the  original  substances.  Thus, 
phosphoric  acid  on  being  heated  to  a  high  tem- 
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perature  with  charcoal  formed  phosphorus  again. 
Hence  phosphorus  was  considered  to  be  a  com- 
pound of  phosphoric  acid  and  phlogiston  ;  in 
the  act  of  burning  the  phlogiston  was  disen- 
gaged and  the  acid  left ;  on  restoring  phlogiston 
to  the  acid  the  phosphorus  was  regenerated. 
Stahl  sought  to  demonstrate  the  identity  of  the 
combustible  principle  in  all  substances  by  jDoint- 
ing  to  the  fact  that  the  calx  of  lead,  for  example, 
could  be  converted  into  the  metal  by  the  em- 
ployment of  phlogisticated  bodies  of  such  widely 
different  properties  as  charcoal,  sulphur,  flour, 
sugar,  iron,  &c.  As  only  one  substance,  viz., 
lead,  was  formed  by  the  action  of  each  of  these 
bodies,  it  seemed  to  follow  that  they  must  all 
contain  a  common  principle.  In  the  same  way 
it  was  pointed  out  that  phosphoric  acid  could 
be  changed  into  phosphorus  by  the  action  of  a 
great  variety  of  combustible  bodies,  such  as 
lamp-black,  resin,  sugar,  or  even  the  metals. 
Of  course  it  was  known  that  many  substances 
existed  which  were  incombustible  and  were  not 
sensibly  changed  by  the  action  of  fire,  as,  for 
example,  lime,  clay,  rocks,  &c. ;  such  bodies  were 
regarded  as  dephlogisticated  by  the  action  of  pre- 
vious heat,  or  as  being  incapable  of  combining 
with  phlogiston.  As  the  doctrine  of  phlogiston 
extended,  the  ideas  of  the  phlogistic  school  re- 
specting its  essential  nature  became  more  and 
more  vague.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  Stahl  and  his  immediate  followers, 
Neumann,  Pott,  and  Margraaf,  in  Germany,  and 
Keaumur,  Dahamel,  and  Macquer,  in  France,  re- 
garded phlogiston  as  a  definite  substance  pos- 
sessing all  the  essential  attributes  of  matter. 
Stahl  himself  appears  to  have  considered  that 
phlogiston,  when  isolated,  would  turn  out  to  be 
a  solid  earthy  body  insoluble  in  water  like  char- 
coal, sulphur,  phosphorus,  bitumen,  and  the 
metals.  Indeed,  as  so  many  highly  phlogisticated 
bodies  were  insoluble  in  water,  while  their  de- 
phlogisticated constituents,  e.g.,  phosphoric  and 
sulphuric  acids,  were  readily  soluble,  the  pro- 
perty of  solubility  came  to  be  regarded  as  depen- 
dent on  or  related  to  the  presence  or  relative 
amount  of  phlogiston.  Its  presence  or  absence 
in  fact  affected  all  the  properties  of  bodies,  and 
caused  all  the  changes  they  were  capable  of  ex- 
periencing, as,  for  example,  their  relative  sta- 
bility, their  capacity  for  union  with  other  bodies, 
their  acid  or  caustic  characters,  their  colour, 
odour,  and  taste,  and  even  their  physiological 
and  therapeutic  activity.  Many  other  natural 
Ijhenomena,  such  as  fermentation  and  decay, 
the  growth  of  plants,  and  the  processes  of  animal 
life,  were  also  capable  of  explanation  by  the  aid 
of  the  same  general  principle. 

The  doctrine  of  phlogiston  was  of  incalcu- 
lable service  to  chemistry.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  Stahl's  generalisation  first 
raised  chemistry  to  the  dignity  of  a  science.  It 
not  only  served  to  present  a  simple  and  intelli- 
gible explanation  of  a  mass  of  hitherto  uncon- 
nected facts,  but  it  pre-eminently  fulfilled  the 
function  of  every  fruitful  hypothesis  by  stimu- 
lating fresh  inquiry  and  suggesting  new  lines  of 
thought.  Men  like  Black  and  Cavendish,  whom 
we  commonly  reckon  as  phlogistians,  were,  how- 
ever, not  unmindful  of  its  weaknesses,  and  Black 
certainly  recognised  its  inadequacy  to  explain 
facts  which  he  knew  to  be  incontrovertible,  such, 


for  example,  as  the  results  obtained  by  Boyle  on 
the  calcination  of  metals.  Boyle  himself  was 
doubtless  aware  of  the  doctrine  in  the  form  in 
which  it  was  presented  in  Becher's  Physica 
Siibterranca,  but  it  had  probably  no  influence 
on  his  labours.  Indeed  he  failed  to  perceive 
that  much  of  his  work  was  in  direct  opposition 
to  Becher's  teaching.  His  experiments  on  the 
calcination  of  lead  and  tin  were  interpreted  by 
him  as  proving  the  materiality  of  heat,  and  it 
was  reserved  for  Lavoisier  and  the  so-caUed  anti- 
phlogistic school  of  French  chemists  to  point 
out  their  real  significance. 

The  doctrine  of  phlogiston  was  paramount 
in  chemistry  for  upwards  of  half  a  century :  the 
discovery  of  nitrogen  by  Eutherford  in  1772,  and 
of  oxygen  by  Priestley  in  1774,  and  the  fuller 
recognition  of  the  functions  of  these  bodies  in 
the  air,  by  paving  the  way  towards  a  clearer 
apprehension  of  the  nature  of  combustion, 
brought  about  the  downfall  of  Stahl's  generalisa- 
tion. Geber,  upwards  of  ten  centuries  ago,  had 
supplied  chemistry  with  facts  respecting  the 
nature  of  calcination  which  the  long  subsequent 
labours  of  Sulzbach,  Cardan,  Key,  and  Boyle  had 
confirmed  and  strengthened.  Hooke,  in  the 
Micrographia,  and  Mayow,  in  his  Opera  Oimiia 
Medicophysica,  pointed  out  that  combustion  con- 
sists in  the  union  of  something  with  the  body 
which  is  being  burnt,  and  Mayow,  both  by  ex- 
periment and  inference,  demonstrated  in  the 
clearest  way  the  analogy  between  respiration 
and  combustion,  and  showed  that  in  both  pro- 
cesses one  constituent  only  of  the  air  is  con- 
cerned ;  he  distinctly  stated  that  not  only  is  there 
increase  of  weight  attending  the  calcination  of 
metals  but  that  this  increase  is  due  to  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  same  sjjii'itus  from  the  air  that 
is  necessary  to  respiration  and  combustion. 
Mayow's  experiments  are  so  precise,  and  his 
facts  so  incontestable,  that,  as  Chevreul  has  said, 
one  is  surprised  that  the  truth  was  not  fully  re- 
cognised until  a  century  after  his  researches. 
This  recognition  was  forced  upon  the  world  by 
the  experimental  labours  and  writings  of  La- 
voisier and  his  immediate  followers  in  France. 
By  rejpeating  and  extending  the  observations  of 
Mayow,  Black,  Eutherford,  and  Priestley,  La- 
voisier proved  that  respiration,  combustion,  and 
calcination  are  essentially  identical  processes,  in 
that  they  are  primarily  due  to  the  action  of  oxy- 
gen— Priestley's  dephlogisticated  air — on  the 
body  undergoing  change,  and  that  the  heat  which 
is  manifested  is  the  result  of  the  chemical  change 
of  which  all  these  processes  are  examples.  La- 
voisier's experiments  were  so  well  devised  and 
BO  admirably  executed,  his  reasoning  was  so 
perspicuous  and  his  proofs  so  irrefragable,  that 
his  conclusions  seemed  irresistible  so  far  as  the 
theory  of  combustion  was  concerned. 

As  Lavoisier's  explanation  of  the  true  nature 
of  combustion  effected  a  complete  revolution  in 
the  theory  of  chemistry,  it  may  be  desirable  to 
trace  the  steps  by  which  he  was  led  to  formu- 
late it. 

Lavoisier  published  in  all  some  sixty  me- 
moirs, about  half  of  which  were  concerned  with 
the  subject  of  combustion  and  of  matters  which 
immediately  grew  out  of  it.  These  appeared 
in  different  memoirs  of  the  Academy  between 
1771  and  1788.    It  appears  from  his  collected 
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memoirs,  published  after  his  death  in  1794, 
that  his  earliest  experiments  on  the  cause  of 
the  augmentation  of  weight  which  bodies  ex- 
perience during  combustion  and  calcination 
were  made  in  1772. 

In  a  memoir  published  in  1774  Lavoisier  de- 
scribed a  repetition  of  Boyle's  experiments  on 
the  calcination  of  tin,  in  which  he  showed  that 
during  the  formation  of  the  calx  a  portion  of  the 
air  disappears,  and  that  the  tin  increases  in 
weight  in  amount  equal  to  the  loss  of  weight 
exijerienced  by  the  air.  Hence  he  concluded  that 
a  portion  of  air  had  united  with  the  tin,  and  that 
the  calx  of  tin  is  composed  of  tin  and  air. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  memoir  nor  in  the 
note  of  1772  to  indicate  that  Lavoisier  had  any 
idea  of  the  compound  nature  of  air.  Still  it  is 
evident  that  he  had  advanced  beyond  the  posi- 
tion of  Boyle  and  Rey.  Boyle  inferred  that  his 
experiments  proved  the  materiality  of  heat,  while 
Eey  appears  to  have  imagined  that  the  absorbed 
air  was  merely  entangled  with  the  metal. 

In  the  autumn  of  1774  Priestley  exhibited  to 
Lavoisier  his  method  of  making  oxygen  gas  from 
the  calx  of  mercury.  In  the  following  year  ap- 
peared Lavoisier's  memoir  On  the  nature  of  the 
iwinciple  ivhich  combines  ivith  the  metals  during 
their  calcination  and  lohicli  augments  their 
tueight.  Starting  from  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  metallic  calces  can  be  reduced  by  charcoal 
with  the  production  of  a  gas  which  is  identical 
with  that  produced  by  burning  charcoal  in  the 
air,  Lavoisier  concluded  that  carbonic  acid  gas 
contains  an  elastic  principle  which  is  common 
to  the  air  and  the  metallic  calx.  In  the  case  of 
the  calx  of  mercury  he  could  obtain  this  elastic 
principle  by  heat  alone.  The  gas  so  obtained 
was  identical  with  Priestley's  dephlogisticated 
air.  Lavoisier  surmised  that  this  gas,  which  he, 
like  Priestley,  found  to  be  pre-eminently  a  sujo- 
porter  of  combustion  and  respiration,  was  pro- 
bably contained  in  nitre,  inasmuch  as  this  salt 
when  heated  with  charcoal  forms  large  quantities 
of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Mayow,  on  other  grounds, 
had  already  made  the  same  supposition.  This 
memoir  was  followed  in  1777  by  that  On  the 
combustion  of  x>hos23liorus  and  the  nature  of 
the  acid  ivhich  results  from  tliat  combustion,  in 
which  Lavoisier  first  distinctly  recognised  that 
the  air  was  composed  of  two  distinct  substances, 
one  of  which  was  absorbed  by  the  burning  phos- 
phorus to  the  extent  of  one-fifth  of  the  original 
volume  of  air,  while  the  other,  originally  termed 
by  him  mouffcttc  atmosplivriquc,  was  incapable 
of  supporting  combustion  or  animal  life,  and  was 
not  absorbable  by  metals  when  heated,  and  hence 
was  not  concerned  in  the  process  of  calcination. 
In  the  same  year  he  published  a  paper  On  the 
combustion  of  candles  in  atmospherical  air,  and 
in  air  eminently  respirablc,  in  which  he  demon- 
strates that  the  mouffctte  atmosplu'ruj^uc,  azote 
as  it  is  now  called,  plays  no  part  in  the  burning 
of  the  candle,  but  that  the  combustion  is  entirely 
due  to  the  dephlogisticated  air  or  oxygen.  Al- 
though Lavoisier's  theory  of  combustion  and  of 
calcination  was  now  practically  complete,  and 
was  fully  developed  by  him  in  his  memoir  On 
combusiion  in  general  in  1778,  it  made  com- 
paratively little  impression  even  in  France,  and 
gained  no  converts  of  note  until  17S.j,  when  Ilor- 
tholiet  and  Eourcroy  gave  in  their  adhesion  to 


the  new  doctrine.  The  death-blow  to  phlogiston 
really  came  from  the  discovery  of  the  compound 
nature  of  water.  It  was  only  after  Cavendish's 
experiments  on  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  that 
Lavoisier  was  able  to  combat  the  generally  re- 
ceived opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  process  of 
solution  of  metals  in  acids.  It  was  observed 
that  when  certain  metals  were  dissolved  in  acids, 
hydrogen  was  evolved,  and  the  metals  were  con- 
verted into  calces  which  could  be  again  trans- 
formed into  the  metals  by  heating  in  hydrogen. 
These  facts  were  accounted  for  by  the  Stahlian 
hypothesis  on  the  assumption  that  the  gas 
evolved  on  the  solution  of  the  metal  was  actually 
phlogiston,  and  that  on  heating  the  calx  with 
the  gas  the  phlogiston  again  combined  with  it 
to  regenerate  the  metal.  In  1783  Lavoisier  was 
informed  by  Blagden,  who  at  that  time  acted  as 
Cavendish's  assistant,  of  the  experiments  of  the 
latter,  made  in  1781,  on  the  production  of  water 
by  the  combustion  of  hydrogen.  The  importance 
of  the  discovery  of  the  true  chemical  nature  of 
water  was  at  once  perceived  by  Lavoisier.  He 
and  Laplace  repeated  Cavendish's  experiment  in 
presence  of  Le  Eoi  and  Blagden,  and  found  that 
water  was  composed  of  1  vol.  of  oxygen  and 
1'91  vol.  of  hydrogen.  Further  evidence  of  the 
compound  nature  of  water  was  obtained  by 
passing  steam  over  red-hot  iron  contained  in  a 
porcelain  tube,  when  free  hydrogen  was  formed 
together  with  a  calx  of  iron.  Lavoisier  was  now 
able  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  hydrogen  in 
the  act  of  solution  of  a  metal  in  a  dilute  acid, 
on  the  assumption  that  in  the  process  water  was 
decomposed,  and  that  the  oxygen  united  with  the 
metal  to  form  the  calx,  while  the  hydrogen 
escaped  in  the  free  state.  This  view  is  further 
developed  in  the  memoir  On  the  solution  of  tJio 
metals  in  acids,  published  in  1785.  Finally,  in 
an  elaborate  paper  On  Phlogiston,  Lavoisier  con- 
nects together  his  various  observations,  elaborates 
his  own  theory  of  combustion,  and  confutes  the 
phlogistic  hypothesis. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Lavoisier's 
claims  to  be  considered  the  discoverer  of  oxy- 
gen, and  of  the  true  nature  of  air  and  water, 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  his  merit  in  being 
the  first  to  recognise  the  relation  of  these  dis- 
coveries to  the  theory  of  combustion.  As  far 
back  as  1772  he  seems  to  have  been  fully  per- 
suaded of  the  insufiiciency  of  the  Stahlian  hypo- 
thesis, and  for  upwards  of  a  dozen  years  he 
laboured,  i^ractically  alone,  to  demonstrate  its 
insufficiency.  His  triumph  was  complete  in 
1785,  and  La  Chimie  Franraise,  as  the  new 
doctrine  was  termed  by  Fourcroy,  was  embraced 
in  France  with  all  the  fervour  of  revolution. 
Nor  did  national  prejudice  long  delay  its  adop- 
tion in  Germany  and  Great  Britain.  The  Berlin 
Academy  ^jronounced  against  phlogiston  in  1792. 
Black  early  became  a  convert,  but  both  Caven- 
dish and  Priestley,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  their 
discoveries  had  contributed  so  largely  to  its 
downfall,  remained  faithful  to  Stahl's  doctrine 
to  the  end— an  exempliticatiou  of  the  truth  of 
Priestley's  words  that '  We  may  take  a  maxim 
so  strongly  for  granted,  that  the  plainest  evidence 
of  sense  will  not  entirely  change,  and  often 
hardly  modify,  our  persuasions ;  and  the  more 
ingenious  a  man  is,  the  more  effectually  he  is 
entangled  in  his  errors,  his  ingenuity  only  help- 
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ing  him  to  deceive  himself  by  evading  the  force 
of  truth.' 

T.  E.  T. 

In  connexion  with  Combustion  v.  Oxidation 
and  Deosidation. 

COMENAMIC  ACID  v.  Di-oxy-ptkidine  car- 

I   BOXYLIC  ACID. 

OXY-COMENAMIC  ACID  v.  Tei-oxy-pyeidine 

CAEBOXYLIO  ACID. 

COMENIC  ACID  C.H^O,.  S.  above  6  at  100°. 
Got  by  boiling  meconic  acid  C,H^Oj  with  HCl, 
CO.,  coming  off.  Purified  by  crystallising  the 
diflioultly  soluble  ammonium  salt  from  water 
(How,  A.  80,  65  ;  Ed.  Phil.  Trans.  20  [2]  225  ; 
cf.  Kobiquet,  A.  Ch.  [2]  51,  326  ;  53, 428  ;  Liebig, 
A.  7,  237;  26,  116;  Stenhouse,  P.  M.  [3]  25, 
196).  Comenic  acid  is  thrown  down  as  a  white 
powder  when  HCl  is  added  to  a  solution  of  its 
ammonium  salt.  , 

Properties. — Prisms,  laminse,  or  granules  ; 
sol.  boiling  water,  insol.  alcohol.  At  260°  it 
splits  ujD  into  COo  and  pyromeconic  acid.  Fe^Cls 
gives  a  red  colour.  Does  not  react  with  hy- 
droxylamine  (Odernheimer,  B.  17,  2081). 

Beactions. — 1.  Sodium-amalgam  reduces  it 
to  syrupy  h  y  d  r  o  c  o  m  e  n  i  c  acid  C^HsOj,  which 
forms  a  salt  Ag.AH„05  (v.  Korff,  A.  138,  191).— 

2.  If  comenic  acid  is  boiled  with  PCI5  (4  equiva- 
lents) and  POCI3  until  no  more  HCl  comes  off, 
and  the  liquid  distilled  till  the  thermometer 
reaches  150°,  an  oil  remains  in  the  retort  which 
is  converted  by  boiling  water  into  di-chloro- 
comanio  acid,  C,HC1,0„.C0,H  (yield,  20  p.c).  It 
crystallises  from  alcohol  in  needles,  [217°]. 
Some  ehloro-comanic  acid,  C,.,H2C10„.C0,H, 
[247°]  is  formed  at  the  same  time.  Both  acids 
are  reduced  by  boiling  cone.  HI  to  comanic  acid, 
CjH-iO.^.COoH  (q.v.).  When  comanic  acid  is 
boiled  with  aqueous  NH3  it  is  converted  into 
(j3)-oxy-picolinic  (oxy-pyridine  carboxylic)  acid. 

3.  Heated  with  PCI5  at  280°  it  gives  C^Cl^  or 
'  perchloro-mecylene,'  and  hexachloro-ethane. 
Perchloro-mecylene  crystallises  from  alco- 
hol in  compact  oblique  prisms,  melting  at 
[39°]  (Ost,  J.  pr.  [2]  27,  294).- 4.  Ethylamine 
gives  di-oxy-ethyl-pyridine  carboxylic  acid, 
C5HEtN(0H)„C0,H.— 5.  Aniline  gives  similarly 
di-oxy-phenyl-pyridine  carboxylic  acid  (H.  Ost, 
J.  ^jr.  [2]  29,  380). 

Salts.  —  NH.|HA"  aq  :  four-sided  prisms  ; 
reddens  litmus.  V.  sol.  boiling  water. — K^A": 
si.  sol.  water. — KHA"  :  short  square  needles; 
reddens  litmus.  —  NaHA"  :  four-sided  prisms 
(from  hot  water).  -BaA" aq  (at  121°).— BaA"  5aq : 
insol.  boiling  water. — BaH„A"„  6aq  :  sol.  water. — • 
CaA"aq  (at  121°).— CaA"'6^aq:  prisms,  insol. 
water. — CaA"  3iaq. — CaHoA",  7aq  ;  crystals,  v. 
sol.  hot  water.  —  MgA"5|aq:  crystalline 
grains.  —  MgH„A"2  8aq.  —  CuA"  aq  (at  100°).— 
re(0H)H,A"2  2aq  (at  100°).— PbA"aq.— AgHA": 
granular  pp. — Ag„A" :  thick  yellow  pp. 

Ethyl  ether  CjH,02(0H).C0,Et.  [135°] 
(How)  ;  [127°]  (Keibstein).  From  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  the  acid  and  HCl.  Formed  also  by 
heating  meconic  acid  with  EtI  and  alcohol  at 
100°.  Needles,  v.  sol.  hot  water.  May  be  sub- 
limed. FeXlg  gives  a  red  colour.  Very  readily 
saponified.  By  successive  treatment  with  so- 
dium-amalgam and  chloroformic  ether  a  com- 
pound C||H|.,Oj  r87°]  may  be  got  (Drechsel, 
/.  pr.  [2]  17,  164).' 


Acetyl  derivative  of  the  ether 
C5H.,0.,(0Ac)(C0.,Et).    [104°].    From  the  above 
and  Ac.,0  at  150°  (Keibstein,  J.  pr.  [2]  24,  277). 

Ethyl  derivative  C,H,02(0Et)C0,H. 
[240°].  Obtained  by  fusing  the  ethyl  derivative 
of  meconic  acid  (g.  v.)  by  itself.  Crystallised 
from  water,  animal  charcoal  being  used,  it  forms 
long  white  needles  (Mennel,  J.  pr.  [2]  26,  458). 

Salt . — AgA'  2iaq :  white  needles. 

Amide  C5H„0"!,(0H)(C0.NH,,).  Formed  by 
passing  NH3  into  an  ethereal  solution  of  ethyl 
comenate.  A  pp.  of  C5H,0,(0NHJC0,Et  is  first 
formed,  but  this  is  then  slowly  converted  into 
C5H,0,(0NH,)C0.1S!H,,  whence  HClUberates  the 
amide.  White  plates  (from  water).  Not  affected 
by  boiling  water.  Boiling  NaOH  converts  it  into 
sodic  comenate.  Its  aqueous  solutions  give  a 
red  colour  with  Fe  ,C1,.. 

Salt.— C5HA(0K)(C0.NH,)aq.  Insol.  al- 
cohol. 

Chloro-comenic  acid 
C,HC10,(C0,H)(0H)  IJ-aq.  Formed  by  passing 
CI  into  water  in  which  powdered  comenic  acid 
is  suspended  (How,  Ed.  Phil.  Trans.  20  [2] 
225).  Four-sided  prisms  (from  water).  More 
soluble  in  water  than  comenic  acid,  v.  e.  sol. 
warm  alcohol.— AgoA"  (at  100°).— AgHA"  ^aq. 

Bromo-comenic  acid  C,HBrO,(C05H)OH. 
Formed  by  the  action  of  bromine-water  on  co- 
menic or  meconic  acids.  Four-sided  prisms ; 
less  soluble  than  the  preceding  body.  Boiling 
baryta-water  gives  oxy-comenic  acid. — AgHA" 
(at  100°).— AgHA"  Aaq. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.  [141°].  From  silver 
bromo-comenate  and  EtI.  Glittering  needles 
(Mennel,  J.pr.  [2]  20,  472). 

Di-bromo-comenie  acid 

C5HBrO,(OBr)(CO,H)  (?). 

Formation. — From  Br  and  bromo-comenic 
acid. 

Preparation. — Meconic  acid  (10  g.)  is  sus- 
pended in  water  (80  g.)  and  bromine  (18  g.)  is 
added.  The  product  separates  at  once  as  crys- 
talline plates  (containing  3aq). 

Properties. — Its  solution  gives  no  colour  with 
Fe,Cl^  in  the  cold,  a  red  colour  appears  on  heat- 
ing, bromo-comenic  acid  being  formed.  At  105° 
the  crystals  give  off  Br  (2  mols.)  and  HoO.  An 
aqueous  solution  of  the  acid  gives  no  pp.  with 
BaClj,  but  on  adding  NH3  a  red  colour  and  an 
orange  pp.  are  got.  Zn  and  HCl  reduce  it  to 
bromo-comenic  acid. 

Constitution. — This  acid  is  not  a  true  di- 
bromo-oomenic  acid,  nor  a  compound  of  comenic 
or  bromo-comenic  acid  with  HBrO,  hence  it 
probably  contains  bromine  in  hydroxyl,  although 
this  is  very  unusual  (Mennel,  J.  pr.  [2]  26,  466). 

Ethyl  ether  C5HBrO,(OBr)(CO,Et).  From 
mono-ethylic  meconate  (10 g.),  water  (80 g.)  and 
bromine  (18  g.).  Small  yellowish  tablets  (con- 
taining 2aq).  Sol.  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
Eeadily  decomposes.  When  heated  with  water 
or  with  SO2  it  changes  to  white  needles  of  bromo- 
comenate  of  ethyl  [141°]  [v.  siipra). 

Kitro-comenic  ether  C,H(NO.,)(OH)CO.,Et. 
[147°].  From  HNO3  (S.G.  1-5)  and  comenic 
ether  in  the  cold.  Better  by  passing  N,,03  into 
an  ethereal  solution  of  ethyl  comenate  (E.).  Sol. 
hot  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Its  aqueous  so- 
lutions give  with  FeoCl,.  a  red  colouration. 
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Salts .— C,H(NO,)  (ONa)CO,Et.  Yellow 
needles.    Explodes  when  heated. — 
jC,,,H(N0,)C0,Etj,A13a.  Explodes  when  heated. 
Silver  salt  blackens  even  when  cold. 

Amido-conienic  acid  C,H{NH,)0,(OH)CO,H. 
Formed  by  redaction  of  nitro-conienic  ether  by 
Sn  and  HCl  (11.).  Hlender  silky  needles  (con- 
taining aq)  (from  water).  SI.  sol.  alcohol  and 
ether.  Its  aqueous  solutions  give  a  blue  colour 
with  a  little  Ec.^Cl^,  more  Fe^Cl,;  turns  the  liquid 
red. 

Salt.— C,H(NH,,)0.(0II)C0,H,HCI,3aq. 
Glittering  scales,  formed  by  adding  cone.  HCl  to 
the  above.    Decomposed  by  water,  losing  HCl. 

Oxy-comenic  acid  C,HO,(HO).,CO,H.  From 
bromo-comenic  acid  by  boiling  baryta,  or  with 
HCl  (R.).  Also  from  comenamic  acid,  KMnO,, 
and  dilute  H.^SO.,.  Crystallises  from  water  in  long 
needles  (with  3aq)  or  in  short  ijrisms  (with  aq). 
V.  sol.  water  and  alcohol,  si.  sol.  ether.  In  its 
aqueous  solution  Fe.^Cl„  gives  a  blue  colour  turned 
red  by  excess.  NH3  at  100°  gives  tri-oxy-pyri- 
dine  carboxylic  acid. 

Salts  .--C,,HO..(HO)..CO„NH,,.— 
jC.HO„(OH).,CO„}.,Ba,  2aq.— C,HO.,(0K)„CO„K. 

Ethyl  ether  C-,HO,,(HO),C0,Et.  [204°]. 
Small  prisms  (from  alcohol). 

Di-acctyl  derivative  of  the  ether 
C,HO(OAc),CO,JEt.  [75°].  Small  needles  (from 
alcohol). 

COMPOSITION,  CHEMICAL.  By  the  chemi- 
cal composition  of  a  compound  is  meant,  pri- 
marily, a  statement  of  the  masses  of  the  elements 
by  the  combination  of  which  a  specified  mass — 
say  100  parts — of  the  body  has  been  produced, 
or  into  which  a  specified  mass  of  the  body  may 
be  resolved.  So  long  as  nothing  more  than  the 
percentage  elementary  composition  of  com- 
pounds was  determined,  chemistry  remained  a 
collection  of  unclassified  facts.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  law  of  multiple  proportions,  and  the 
development  of  this  law,  and  also  that  of  com- 
bining weights,  led  to  the  possibility  of  assign- 
ing to  each  compound  a  certain  number  which 
expressed  the  smallest  relative  mass  of  it  that 
entered  into  chemical  reactions  with  other  com- 
pounds ;  but  no  generally  applicable  method  for 
determining  the  values  of  these  chemically  re- 
acting masses  was  found  until  the  help  of  the 
atomic  and  molecular  theory  had  been  sought 
(r.  Combination,  chejiical,  laws  of  ;  and  Coji- 
liiNiNG  WEIGHTS  OF  ELEWnNTs).  The  Composi- 
tion of  the  smallest  chemically  reacting  mass  is 
expressed  by  the  formula  of  the  compound, 
which  tells  the  number  of  combining  weights  of 
each  elementary  constituent  which  have  com- 
bined to  form  the  mass  in  question.  This  wider 
meaning  of  chemical  composition  rests  on,  and 
arises  from,  the  laws  of  chemical  combination  ; 
but  it  became  definite  only  when  supplemented 
by  atomic  and  molecular  conceptions. 

The  atomic  weights  of  all  the  elements  have 
been  determined  with  more  or  less  accuracy ; 
when  the  molecular  weiglrt  of  a  compound  is 
known,  the  chemical  composition  of  that  com- 
pound is  expressed  in  a  formula  which  states 
the  number  of  atoms  of  each  element  that  have 
combined  to  form  a  molecule  of  the  compound 
(r.  Atomic  and  molecular  weights).  In  this 
further  widening  of  the  conception  of  chemical 
composition,  the  properties  of  a  compound  are 


represented  as  determined  by  the  nature  and 
number  of  the  atoms  which  form  the  molecule 
of  the  compound.  This  conception  rests  on,  and 
arises  from,  the  molecular  and  atomic  theory. 

It  frequently  happens,  especially  among  com- 
pounds of  carbon,  that  two  or  more  compounds 
have  the  same  composition  and  the  same  mole- 
cular weight,  and  yet  differ  in  properties  ;  sucli 
compounds  are  said  to  be  isomeric.  These 
differences  in  properties  are  generally  regarded 
as  associated  with  differences  in  the  arrangement 
or  configuration  of  the  atoms  which  form  the 
molecules  of  the  compounds  in  question.  More 
or  less  conventional  methods  are  used  for  ex- 
pressing the  supposed  relations  between  the 
properties  of  isomeric  compounds  and  the  struc- 
tures of  their  inolecules.  These  methods  are 
based  on  the  hypothesis  of  atomic  valency  which 
has  arisen  from  the  ai^plication  of  the  molecular 
and  atomic  theory  to  the  study  of  isomerism 
{v.  Equivalency  ;  Fok.mdl.'e  ;  Isomeuism). 

The  term  chemical  constitution  (q.  v.)  is  often 
used  to  express  that  conception  of  chemical  com- 
position which  includes  an  attempt  to  exhibit 
the  p)roperties  of  a  compound  as  determined  not 
only  by  the  nature  and  number,  but  also  by  the 
relative  arrangement,  of  the  atoms  which  form 
the  molecule  of  the  compound. 

In  the  preceding  paragraphs  it  has  been 
assumed  that  the  composition  of  every  element 
is  always  the  same.  As  a  matter  of  fact  many 
bodies  which  were  once  regarded  as  elements 
have  been  proved  to  be  compounds  ;  and  recent 
researches  show  that  this  process  is  likely  to  bo 
repeated  on  some  of  those  kinds  of  matter  whicli 
are  now  classed  among  the  elements.  Be  this 
however  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  some  ele- 
ments exhibit  different  properties  when  they  are 
obtained  from  their  compounds  under  different 
conditions.  Phosphorus,  carbon,  oxygen,  sul- 
phur, and  several  other  elements,  exist  in  more 
than  one  form  ;  they  exhibit  the  phenomenon 
of  allotropy.  What  we  have  learned  of  the 
connexions  between  properties  and  composition 
shows  that  those  differences  in  properties  are  to 
be  regarded  as  associated  with  differences  in 
composition.  The  only  consistent  conception 
which  can  be  formed  at  present  of  variations  in 
the  composition  of  elements  is  that  which  is 
furnished  by  the  molecular  and  atomic  theory. 
According  to  this  conception,  the  xn-operties  of 
an  element  depend  not  only  on  the  nature  of  its 
atoms,  but  also  on  the  numbers  of  these  atoms 
which  are  combined  to  form  a  molecule,  and  on 
the  relative  arrangement  of  the  atoms  in  the 
molecule  (v.  Allotuopy,  vol.  i.  p.  128). 

M.  M.  P.  M. 

COMPOUND  RADICLES.  The  study  of  che- 
mical composition  and  properties  has  led  to  the 
conception  that  certain  groups  or  collocations  of 
atoms  in  the  molecules  of  various  compounds 
remain  so  closely  associated  throughout  chemi- 
cal changes  which  the  molecules  undergo,  that 
the  functions  performed  by  those  groups  of 
atoms  in  these  reactions  are  practically  identical 
with  the  functions  ijerformed  by  elementary 
atoms.  Such  groups  of  atoms  are  called  coin- 
pouml  radicles  in  distinction  to  the  atom  of  an 
element  which  may  be  called  a  simple  radicle. 
When  two  elements  combine  we  may  say  that 
the  compound  is  formed  of  two  simple  radicles ; 
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e.g.  NaCl  is  formed  of  the  radicles  Na  and  CI ; 
when  two  compounds  combine  to  form  wliat  is 
generally  called  a  double,  compound  or  a  double 
salt,  which  double  compound  is  easily  resolved 
into  the  compounds  by  whose  union  it  was 
formed,  we  may  say  that  the  double  compound 
is  formed  of  two  compound  radicles,  each  of 
which  can  be  isolated.  Similarly,  when  a  com- 
pound goes  through  a  series  of  reactions  with 
the  production  of  new  compounds,  all  of  which 
contain  certain  elements  of  the  original  com- 
pound, we  may  suppose  that  these  certain  ele- 
ments were  in  some  way  closely  associated  in 
the  original  compound,  and  although  we  cannot 
isolate  this  group  of  elements,  yet  we  may 
advantageously  regard  the  original  compound 
and  those  produced  from  it  as  formed  by  the 
union  of  this  collocation  of  elementary  atoms, 
or  this  comi^ound  radicle,  with  other  atoms. 
The  conception  of  the  compound  radicle  is  only 
a  widening  of  the  conception  of  the  element ; 
it  is  closely  associated  with  the  subjects  of 
chejnical  classification  and  chemical  constitu- 
tion (q.  v.).  The  subject  will  be  treated  some- 
what more  fully  in  the  article  Eadicle. 

M.  M.  P.  M. 

CONCHIOLIN  V.  Proteids,  Appendix  C. 

CONCUSCONIDINE  v.  Cinchona  bases. 

CONCUSCONINE  v.  Cinchona  bases. 

CONESSINE  C,,H„„N.  [121i°].  Probably 
identical  with  wrightine  (Stenhouse,  Ph.  [2]  5, 
493  ;  Haines,  Ph.  [2]  6,  432  ;  Warnecke,  Ar.  Ph. 
[3]  26,  248,  281),  which  occurs  in  the  bark  and 
seeds  of  Wrightia  antidyscnterica,  called  conessi 
bark ;  occurs  in  the  bark  of  Holarrhcna  africana 
(P.  a.  S.),  and  (though  in  much  smaller  quantity) 
in  the  East-Indian  H.  antidysenterica  (Polstorff, 
B.  19,  1682).  White  silky  needles.  V.  sol. 
alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  and  chloroform,  v.  si. 
sol.  water.  Very  bitter  taste.  Scarcely  volatile 
with  steam.  Tertiary  base.  H.,S04  and  dilute 
KIOj  form  oxy-conessine  Ci-uHio^N^O^  (?),  a  base 
which  is  coloured  rose-red  by  cone.  H-SOj  at 
100°  (W.). 

Salts . — B'HCl  aq :  small  very  soluble  needles. 
B'HNOa  :  needles.— B'HGl.—B',,H2ChPtCl,iaq: 
very  sp)aringly  soluble  yellowish-red  needles. — 
B'HClAuClj  Iji  aq  :  long  yellow  needles,  v.  sol. 
alcohol,  nearly  insol.  water. — B'HCl, AuClj  Biaq  : 
golden-yellow  needles. — B'HClHgCh  :  needles, 
si.  sol.  water. 

Picrate  B'C5H2(NO,)30Haq :  very  slightly 
soluble  glistening  golden  needles. 

Mcthylo-iodide  C,„Hj„NMeI l^aq:  tables. 
V.  e.  sol.  hot  water. 

Ethylo-iodide  CjoHj^NEtl  ^aq :  glisten- 
ing tables. 

Methyl  o-hydroxide  Ci2H„„NM:e(0H) : 
strongly  alkaline  base  formed  by  the  action  of 
Ag.O  upon  the  iodide.  It  readily  absorbs  CO, 
forming  the  carbonate  (C|„H„i;NMeO).^C04aq, 
which  crystallises  in  long  needles.  On  heating 
to  c.  150°  it  splits  up  into  conessine  and  MeOH 
(Polstorff  a.  Schirmer,  B.  19,  78). 

COWGLUTIN  V.  Peoteids. 

CONGO-EED  V.  Amido-sulpho-naphthalenc- 
azo-diphenyl-azo-naphthylamine  sulphonic  acid, 
vol.  i.  p.  416. 

CONHYDRIN  v.  Coniine. 

CONICEIDINE  V.  Coniine. 

CONICEINE  V.  Coniine. 


RAJ)IOLES. 

CONIFERIN  C.^H^A-  [185°]-  S.  (cold)  -51. 
[a]u  =  - 66-9  at  20°  (B'.  18, 1600). 

Occurrence. — 1.  In  the  cambium  of  coni- 
ferous trees  (Kubel,  J.  pr.  97,243). — 2.  In  small 
quantity  in  beet-root,  and  hence  it  gives  rise  to 
traces  of  vanillin  sometimes  found  in  beet-sugar 
(Lippmann,  B.  16,  44). — 3.  In  asparagus  (B.  18, 
3835). 

Preparation. — The  juice  of  the  cambial  cells 
of  fir  trees  is  boiled,  filtered,  and  evaporated  to 
crystallisation. 

Properties. — Satiny  needles  (containing  2aq). 
Efflorescent  in  dry  air.  V.  sol.  hot  water,  si. 
sol.  alcohol,  insol.  ether.  Lasvorotatory.  Some- 
what bitter.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  not  ppd.  by 
metallic  salts.  Boiling  dilute  H0SO4  splits  it  up 
into  glucose  and  a  resin.  Cone.  H^SOj  gives  a 
dark  violet  colour,  and,  on  adding  water,  an 
indigo-blue  pp.  It  is  hydrolysed  by  emulsin 
into  glucose  and  coniferyl  alcohol.  Phenol  and 
H,SO,,  give  a  blue  colour,  especially  in  sunlight. 
A  dilute  alcoholic  solution  of  thymol  and  KCIO3 
turns  coniferin  moistened  with  H^SOj  blue 
(MoHsch,  G.  C.  1887,  366).  Chromic  mixture 
oxidises  it  to  vanillin,  giving  the  odour  of 
vanilla  (Tiemann).  In  weak  alkaline  solution 
sodium  amalgam  reduces  it  to  eugenol  (L. 
Chiozza,  C.  C.  1888,  443). 

Tetra-acetyl  derivative  C,gH,jAc_,08. 
[126°].  From  coniferin  and  Ac,0  (Tiemanji  a. 
Nagai,  B.  8,  1140).  Crystalline.  Insol.  cold 
water,  m.  sol.  cold  alcohol  and  ether. 

CONIFERYL  ALCOHOL  C,„H,„03  i.e. 
C,H3(0H)(0Me)(C3H_,0H).  [4:3:1].  '  [74°]. 
Formed  by  subjecting  an  aqueous  solution  of 
coniferin  to  the  action  of  emulsin  at  25° : 
C.bHooOs  +  H.O  =  C,H,,0,  +  C,„H„03  (Tiemann  a. 
Haarmann,  B.  7,  611).  Prisms.  SI.  sol.  hot 
water,  m.  sol.  alcohol,  v.  sol.  ether.  Sol.  alkalis 
and  reppd.  by  acids  in  an  amorphous  condition, 
which  softens  at  160°  and  is  v.  si.  sol.  alcohol 
and  ether.  This  amorphous  form  is  coloured 
red  by  cone.  H.^SO.,,  and  afterwards  dissolved 
with  a  red  colour.  Chromic  acid  mixture  pro- 
duces vanillin,  which  may  be  recognised  by  its 
characteristic  odour  ;  the  other  products  of  oxi- 
dation are  HOAc  and  aldehyde.  Potash-fusion 
gives  protocatechuic  acid.  Sodium  amalgam 
reduces  it  to  eugenol  C,„H,.,0.,. 

CONIINE  CsHi,N  i.e.  C.H^oPrN  or 
CH2 

A 
H,C  CH2 

I    I  .     Dextro- {a) -propyl- piper idine. 

H,C  CH.C3H, 

"V 

NH 

Mol.  w.  127.  (169°).  S.G.  l^'^  -846  (Petit,  B.  10, 
896) ;  -886  (Schorm).  S.  (cold)  1-11.  S.  (ether) 
17.   [a]B  =  13-8. 

Occurrence. — In  all  parts  of  the  hemlock 
(Conium  macidatimi)  (Giesecke,  Brande's  Ar. 
Ph.  20,  97  ;  Geiger,  Mag.  Pharm.  35,  72,  259  ; 
36,  159  ;  V.  Planta  a.Kekulii,  A.  89,  129). 

Synthesis. — (a)-Allyl-pyridine  (from  (a)-pico- 
line  and  paraldehyde)  on  reduction  with  sodium 
and  alcohol  gives  (a)-propyl-pyridine  hexahy- 
dride  ;  this  (a)-propyl-piperidine  is  identical  in 
all  its  properties  with  coniine,  except  that  it  is 
optically  inactive,  but  by  means  of  the  acid  tar- 
trate it  can  be  separated  into  a  dextro-  and  a 
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Inevo-  base,  the  former  of  which  is  identical  with 
natural  coniine  (Ladonburg,  B.  19,  2579). 

Formation. — 1.  By  heating  conhydrine  with 
HI  and  phosphorus,  and  treating  the  resulting 
hydriodide  of  iodo-coniine  with  tin  and  HCl 
(Hofmann,  B.  18,  5). — 2.  By  reducing  (a)-coni- 
ceine  with  HI  and  P  (Hofmann). 

Preparation.— 100  kilos,  of  hemlock  seeds, 
after  soaking  in  hot  water  till  swollen,  are  mixed 
with  a  solution  of  4  kilos,  of  NaXOa  in  4  litres 
of  water,  and  the  mixture  distilled  with  steam  of 
about  3  atmospheres.  The  aqueous  distillate  is 
neutralised  with  HCl  evaporated,  NaOH  added 
and  extracted  with  ether.  The  residue  after  dis- 
tilling oft'  the  ether  is  fractionated.  Another 
method  consists  in  extracting  the  ground  seeds 
in  vacuo  with  dilute  acetic  acid,  evaporating  the 
solution  to  a  syrup  in  vacxo,  adding  magnesia, 
and  extracting  with  ether  (Schorm,  B.  14,  1765  ; 
cf.  Wortheim,  A.  100,  328  ;  123,  157). 

Properties. — Oil,  smelling  like  mice.  Is  a 
violent  paralytic  poison  which  acts  on  the 
motor  nerves  (Hofmann,  B.  14,705  ;  cf.  Christi- 
son,  /.  Ph.  22,  413;  /.  Chim.  Med.  12,  401; 
Kuhlmann,  N.  Br.  Arch.  23,  38).  For  white 
mice  the  lethal  dose  is  -0758  g.  i^er  kilo.,  whilst 
■0750  g.  does  not  produce  death  (Ladenburg). 
Its  aqueous  solution  becomes  turbid  on  warming. 
Volatile  with  steam.  Alkaline  to  moist  test- 
papers.  Coniine  (100  pts.)  dissolves  water  (25 
to  30  pts.)  and  the  solution  when  heated  be- 
comes turbid  from  separation  of  water.  V.  sol. 
alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  benzene,  amyl  alcohol, 
and  acetone  ;  si.  sol.  CS^.  Coniine  dissolves  S 
but  not  P.  Coniine  gives  a  yellow  pp.  with 
phosphomolybdic  acid,  a  cheesy  pp.  with  po- 
tassio-mercurio  iodide,  and  an  orange  pp.  with 
potassio-bismuthic  iodide.  If  coniine  is  dropped 
into  a  solution  of  alloxan,  an  intense-purple  red 
colour  is  gradually  developed,  while  white 
needles  separate,  which  dissolve  in  cold  KOHAq 
forming  a  purple  solution  (Seliwarzenbach,  cf. 
W.  Blyth,  Poisons,  1884,  p.  251).  Chloride  of 
iodine  gives  a  dark  yellow  pp.  Coniine  does 
not  dissolve  CaCl„. 

Estimation.~-CY\p\^^,  Ph.  [3]  18,  511. 
Beactions. — 1.  O.vidiscs  readily  in  the  air, 
becoming  brown. — 2.  Boiling  chromic  mixture 
evolves  w-butyric  acid  (Blyth  ;  Griinzweig,  A. 
102,  193). — 3.  Alcoholic  solution  of  iO(//)!e  forms 
a  dark  brown  pp.  which  afterwards  disappears, 
the  liquid  becoming  colourless. — 4.  Bromine 
forms  a  mass  of  needles  [c.  100°] ;  if  too  much 
bromine  is  used  a  gummy  mass  is  formed 
(Blyth). — 5.  Chlorine  gas  produces  a  turbidity 
in  moist  coniine. — 6.  Nitrous  acid  gas  produces 
'  azooonhydrine  '  C,H,„N.,0  (Werthoim,  A.  123, 
157).— 7.  By  prolonged  treatment  with  HI 
coniine  is  reduced  to  octane  and  NH3  (Hofmann, 
B.  18,  5). — 8.  By  distillation  with  zinc-clust  it 
loses  hydrogen  and  is  converted  into  propyl- 
pyridine  (conyrine)  (Hofmann,  B.  17,  825). — 9. 
By  the  action  of  hromine  in  alkaline  solution  it 
gives  a  very  unstable  bromo-  derivative  which 
probably  has  the  formula  C,H„NBr.  If  this 
bromo-  derivative  is  treated  with  H^SO,,  it  yields 
(a)-coniceine  C^Hj^N  with  splitting  off  of  HBr. 
If  however  the  ehmination  of  HBr  from  the 
bromo-  derivative  is  produced  by  treating  it  with 
alkalis  (■>')-coniceine  is  obtained  (Hofmann,  B. 
18,  109).  —  10.  Reacts  with  aldehydes  thus : 


2C,H„,NH  +  CH,.CHO  =  (C,H„N),CH.CH,  +  H,0 
&o.  (Schiff,  B.  6,  143). — 11.  Chloroformic  ether 
forms  C,H|,N.CO,Et  (245°).  This  is  an  oil, 
lighter  than  water,  and  very  stable  (Schotten, 

B.  15,  1947).— 12.  Phenyl  cyanate  forms  the 
anilide  of  the  same  coniine  I'-carboxylic  acid 

C,  ,II„;N.CO.NHPh,  which  is  v.  sol.  alcohol,  ether, 
and  'benzene  (Gebhardt,  B.  17,  3041). —13. 
Phenyl  tliiocarbimide  forms  CsH,,;N.C8.NHPh 
[88°]  (G.).  — 14.  Phthalic  anhydride  forms 
CO,,H.C„H,.CO.N.CJI„  [155°]  the  coniine  salt  of 
which  when  heated  at  210°  gives  amorphous 
C,-Hi:C,.0.,:(NC,H|,).,  (Piutti,  G.  13,  558;  A.  227, 
181). 

Salts.  — B'HCl  :  [218°].  Colourless  deli- 
quescent laminie.  Dry  HCl  is  said  to  colour  dry 
coniine  blue. — B'„H.,PtCl„ :  orange  crystalline 
powder.— B'HBr :  '[l6o°]  (Mourrut,P/t.  [3]  7,  23). 
Trimetrie  needles ;  a:b:c  =  -8876:1:  -4218.— B'HI : 
flat  monoclinic  prisms;  a:6:c  =  1'2H2:1:1'1532 
(Schorm,  B.  14,  1765).  — B'HI, :  oetahedra 
(Baur,  At.  Ph.  [3]  5,  214).— Oxalate  B',H,C,Oj: 
small  crystals. — Tartrate  B'C|H,,0,;  2aq :  large 
trimetrie  crystals  ;  «.:6:c  = '7766:1:  -5859. 

Combination. — B'2HgCl„ :  lemon-yellow  pp. 
(Blyth).— B'H„S  (?).  Unstable  (Schmidt,  B.  7, 
1525). 

Benzoyl  derivative  C^H|,,NBz.  Thick 
oil.  On  oxidation  with  KMnO,,  it  yields  the 
benzoyl  -  derivative  of  homo  -  coniic  acid  — 
C-H,,NBzCO.,H  (Schotten  a.  Baum,  B.  17, 
2548). 

Nitrosaininc  CsH,,;N.NO.  Azoconhydrine. 
(150°-160°).  From  coniine  by  treatment  with 
nitrous  acid  gas,  followed  by  water  (Wertheim, 
A.  123,  157;  130,  209).  Yellow  oil.  V.  sol. 
alcohol  and  ether.  HCl  passed  into  its  etbeieal 
solution  reproduces  coniine,  giving  off  N  and  NO  ; 
zinc  and  HCl  do  the  same. 

Methyl-coniine  CsH,,;NMe.  From  coniine 
and  Mel.  Formed  also,  together  with  C._.H,,  and 
H.,0,  by  distilling  its  ethylohydroxide  (Kekule  a. 
Planta,  A.  89,  143).  Liquid. 

Ethylo-hydroxide  C  JI^NMeEtOH. 
From  the  preceding  by  successive  treatment 
with  EtI  and  moist  Ag^^O  (Iv.  a.  P.).  Strongly 
alkaline  base. — CsH^NMeEtl :  crystalline  pow- 
der, not  affected  by  aqueous  KOH.  — 
C„H,sNMeEtC13I-IgCl„.— (C,H,„NMeEtCl),,PtCl,  : 
yellow  oetahedra.— C„H,,;Ni\leEtAuClj. 

Uethylo- hydroxide  CgH, ,jN Jle.jOH.  From 
coniine  by  treatment  with  excess  of  iMel,  ihe 
resulting  iodide  being  decomposed  by  moist 
Ag,,0. 

Di-methyl-coniine  (C„H,5Me)NMe.  (182°). 
Prepared  by  the  dry  distillation  of  the  methylo- 
hydroxide  of  methyl-coniine.  Liquid.  — 
(B'HCl),TtCl| :  sparingly  soluble  needles. 

Mcthylo-iodide  CsHi^MeNMeJ :  crystal- 
line solid. 

Methylo-hydroxide  C,H,,MeNMe,,OH : 
on  dry  distillation  it  splits  up  into  HoO,  CH.,OH, 
Nj\Ic,.,  di-methj'l-coniine,  and  conylene  (C„H, ,) 
(Hofmann,  B.  14,  708). 

Ethyl-coniine  CsHi.^NEt.  From  coniine  and 
EtI,  the  resulting  '  CJi,,NEtHI  being  decom-. 
posed  by  KOH  (K.  a.  P.).  Oil,  smelling  like 
mice.— (CsH„;NEt),H,PtCl, :  yellow  crystalline 
powder. 

Ethylo-iodide  CsH|,.NEt.,I.  Crystalline 
mass.    Gives  (C^H^NEtjClj^PtCl^. 
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Oxy-ethyl  coniine  C,H„.N.CH2.CH,0H. 
(241°).  The  hydroohlovide  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  glycol  chlorhydiin  on  coniine. 

Benzoyl  derivative 
C,H,6N.CH,.CH,.0Bz.     From    BzCl    and  the 
above. — B'HI :    small  pearly  plates. — B'HCl : 
very  soluble  crystals  (Ladenburg,  B.  14,  2409 ; 
15,  1144). 

Tri-bromo-oxy-coniine  C8H,,Br,0N.  Obtained 
as  a  by-i^roduct  in  the  preparation  of  (7)-coni- 
eeine  by  treatment  of  coniine  with  bromine  and 
alkali.  Formed  by  the  action  of  bromine  and 
alkali  upon  (7)-coniceine  (Hofmann,  B.  18, 121). 
Heavy  oil.  Very  unstable.  The  free  base  quickly 
decomposes  spontaneously  into  the  hydrobrom- 
ide  and  di-bromo-oxy-coniceine  2C8H,,Br30N 
=  C8H,,Br30N,HBr  +  C„H,.,Br.>ON.  On  reduction 
■with  tin  and  HCl  it  gives  coniine  and  (7)-coni- 
ceine. 

Salts.  — B'HBr:  needles.— B'HNO''^ :  very 
sparingly  soluble.— B'oHoCLPtCl,:  nearly  insol. 
yellow  crystalline  pp. — B'HClAuClj :  crystalline 
solid. 

Di-methyl-oxy-coniine  C8H„Me,,0N.  (226°). 
Formed  by  the  dry-distillation  of  the  hydroxide 
of  the  ammonium-base  CsH,,_MeON,MeOH,  the 
iodide  of  which  was  obtained  by  digesting 
(7)-coniceine  with  methyl  iodide  and  alcoholic 
NaOH  (Hofmann,  B.  18,  117).  Colourless  liquid. 
SI.  sol.  water.  Strongly  alkaline. — B'HCl, AuClj : 
sparingly  soluble  crystals. 

Homo-coniic  acid  C^H,,0.,N  i.e. 
CH3.CH,.CH,.CH(NH,).CH,.CH,.CH,.C0,H  (?). 
[158°].  Obtained  by  saponification  of  the  benzoyl 
derivative  (Baum,  B.  19,  502).  White  crystals  ; 
V.  sol.  water  and  alcohol.  The  aqueous  solution 
reacts  neutral.  Optically  inactive.  Is  not 
poisonous.  It  readily  loses  H^O,  and  is  con- 
verted into  the  inner-anhydride.  When  treated 
with  nitrous  acid  it  evolves  nitrogen. 

Benzoyl  derivative  C;H,5NBz.C0.,H. 
[143°].  Formed  by  oxidation  of  benzoyl-coniine 
with  KMnOj  (Schotten  a.  Baum,  B.  17,  2549). 
Needles  or  prisms ;  sol.  alcohol,  nearly  insol. 
water  and  ether. — A'Ag  :  nearly  insoluble  white 
amorphous  pp. — A'„Cu  :  blue  amorphous  pp. ; 
si.  sol.  hot  water,  insol.  alcohol. 

Ethyl  ether  C,H,5NBz.C0,Et.  [95°]. 
Long  white  flat  prisms ;  v.  sol.  alcohol,  ether, 
&c.,  nearly  insol.  water  and  petroleum-ether 
(Baum,  B.  19,  500). 

Inner  anhydride  C,H,.ON.  [85°]. 
Eeadily  formed  by  splitting  off  H.^O  from  the 
acid  by  heating  it  to  its  melting-point,  treating 
it  with  absolute  alcohol,  Ac.  (B.).  White  crystals. 
V.  sol.  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform  ; 
m.  sol.  petroleum-ether.  Sublimable.  It  is  re- 
converted into  the  acid  by  boiling  with  baryta- 
water  and  ppg.  the  Ba  with  CO.,. 

(a)-Coniceine  C„H,,N.  [c.-16°].  (158°). 
V.D.  =  4-31  (obs.).    S.G.  ^  -893. 

Formation.— 1.  Together  with  (/8)-eoniceine, 
by  heating  conhydrine  C.,H|,ON  with  P..O5. — 2. 
Together  with  the  (i8)-coniceine,  by  heating 
conhydrine  with  HCl. — 3.  By  the  action  of 
H,S04  on  the  bromo-  derivative  C^Hn-NBr  ob- 
tained by  treating  coniine  with  bromine  and 
NaOH.  The  yield  is  40  p.c.  of  the  coniine — 4. 
Together  with  (;8)-coniceine,  by  heating  iodo- 
coniine  CgHi^IN. 

Properties. — Colourless  liquid.  SI.  sol.  water. 


Its  odour  is  extremely  like  that  of  coniine. 
Tertiary  base  of  strongly  alkahne  reaction.  Its 
physiological  action  resembles  that  of  coniine, 
but  it  is  about  five  or  six  times  as  poisonous. 
By  HI  and  P  it  is  reduced  to  coniine. 

Salts.  —  B'HCl  :  six-sided  tables. — ■ 
B'oH^CLPtClj :  large  yellow  trimetric  prisms. — 
B'HClAuClj  :  yellow  needles.  —  Picrate 
B'C„H,(NO,),OH  [225°] :  yellow  needles  ;  si.  sol. 
cold  alcohol,  nearly  insol.  water. 

Methylo-iodide  B'Mel:  crystalline  solid; 
very  sol.  water  and  alcohol. —  (B'MeCl)JPtCl4 : 
yellow  pp.  (Hofmann,  B.  18,  5). 

(;8)-ConiceineC8Hi5N.  [41°].  (168°).  Formed 
together  with  (a)-coniceine  (1)  by  heating  conhy- 
drine C^Hj-ON  with  P..05,  (2)  by  heating  conhy- 
drine with  fuming  HCl,  (3)  by  heating  iodo- 
coniine  C,H|,IN  above  100°.  Colourless  needles. 
Very  volatile.  Coniine-like  odour.  Secondary 
base  of  strongly  alkaline  reaction.  Weaker  poi- 
son than  the  (a)-coniceine. 

Salts. — B'HCl  :  colourless,  very  soluble 
prisms.— B'HClAuClj. 

(7)-Coniceine  C^Hi^N.  (173°).  Obtained  by 
the  action  of  aqueous  alkali  upon  the  bromo- 
derivative  C^HigNBr  formed  by  treatment  of 
coniine  with  bromine  in  alkaline  solution;  the 
yield  is  30  p.c.  of  the  coniine.  Colourless  liquid. 
Not  solid  at  —  50°.  Volatile  with  steam.  About 
12  times  more  poisonous  than  coniine.  SI.  sol. 
water.  Strongly  alkaline.  Lighter  than  water. 
Secondary  base.  By  further  treatment  with 
bromine  and  alkali  it  is  converted  into  tri-bromo- 
oxy-coniine  C^Hi^Br-jON.  By  digesting  with 
methyl-iodide  and  alcoholic  NaOH  it  yields  the 
methylo  -  iodide  of  oxy  -  di  -  methylo  -  coniine 
CaHisMe-.ONMel. 

Salts.— B'.,H,,Cl„PtCl,:  large  crystals  ;  S  (at 
20°)  2-4.— B'HClAuClj:  sparingly  soluble  crys- 
tals.—B'JIjCUSnCl, :  large  crystals,  the  most 
characteristic  salt  of  the  base. 

Acetyl  der  ivative  CsH^NAc  (252°-255°) ; 
oil  (Hofmann,  B.  18,  111). 

Oxy-coniceine  C.Hi.ON  (210°-220°).  Formed 
by  reduction  of  di-bromo-oxy-coniceine  with  tin 
and  HCl  (Hofmann,  B.  18,  125).  Colourless 
fluid.  Volatile  with  steam.  By  digestion  -with 
alcoholic  KOH  it  loses  H^O  and  is  converted  into 
coniceidine  C,,jH.,„N.,. 

Salts. — B'HCl:  colourless  needles.  — 
B'HClAuClj :  easily  soluble  thick  needles.  The 
stannic  double  chloride  is  sparingly  soluble. 

Di-bromo-oxy-coniceine  C^HigBr^ON.  Formed 
by  spontaneous  decomposition  of  tri-bromo-oxy- 
coniine,  thus  :  2C,H,,,Br30N  =  C^H,  iBrjON.HBr  + 
CsH,3Br.,0N.  Prepared  by  shaking  the  tri- 
bromo-oxy-coniine  hydrobromide  with  aqueous 
NaOH  and  ether.  By  tin  and  HCl  it  is  reduced 
to  oxy-coniceine  (Hofmann,  B.  18,  124). 

Coniceidine  C„iH„,,N,.  [56°].  (above  300°). 
Colourless  needles.  Sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 
Formed  by  elimination  of  HoO  from  oxy-coni- 
ceine by  digesting  it  with  alcoholic  KOH. 

Salts. — B'HCl:  small  sparingly  soluble 
tables. — B"H.,Cl„PtCl4 :  nearly  insoluble  needles 
(Hofmann,  B'.  18,  126). 

Conhydrine  C^HiiNO.  Oxy-coniine.  [121°]. 
(225°)  at  720  mm.  Accompanies  coniine  in  hem- 
lock seeds  (Wertheim,  Sitz.  W.  47  [2]  299).  Glit- 
tering plates  (from  ether).    M.  sol.  water,  v.  sol; 
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alcohol  and  etliei'.  Allcaline.  Does  not  react 
with  nitrous  acid.    Is  a  weak  narcotic  poison. 

Reactions. — 1.  By  the  action  of  P.^O^  it  is  not 
converted,  as  Wertheim  (.1.  127,  75)  supposed, 
into  coniine,  but  into  a  mixture  of  (a)-  and  (/3)- 
coniceine  C^HuN.  These  products  are  also 
formed  by  heating  conliydrine  with  strong  HCl 
(Hofmann,  B.  18,  5).— 2.  By  heating  with  HI 
and  P  it  is  converted  into  an  iodo-coniino 
C^H|,IN,  which  on  lieating  above  100^ is  converted 
into  the  hydroiodides  of  (a)-  and  (8)-coniceine, 
and  is  reduced  by  tin  and  HCl  to  coniine, — 3. 
PBr,  converts  it  into  a  bromo-coniine  C,H||.BrN. 

Salt.— B',,H,PtCl„:  red  crystals.  The  sul- 
phate is  also  crystalline. 

Ethyl-conhydrine  C,H|,,EtNO.  Formed  by 
the  action  of  KOH  on  the  crystalline  compound 
of  conhydrino  with  EtI.  Oil. 

Ethijlo-iodide  C,H,,;EtNOEtI.  Trime- 
tric  crystals;  a:&:c  =  •8823:1: '105  (Zepharovich, 
Sitz.  W.  47  [1]  275).  Converted  by  Ag,0  into  a 
caustic  ethylo-hydroxide,  whence  HCl  and  PtCl, 
give  (C,H,,EtNOEtCl),.PtCl, :  dimetric  crystals  ; 
a:c  =  l:  -810. 

Paraconiceine  C,n|-N.  Paraconiine.  Mol. 
w.  125.    (K;;)  ').    S.tt.  2  -913  ;  -812. 

Formation. — 1.  By  heating  butyric  alde- 
hyde with  alcoholic  NH,  and  distilling  the  re- 
sulting dibutyraldine  (Schiff,  A.  157,  352  ;  KU!, 
88;  B.  5,  42).— 2.  From  butyhdene  chloriile 
CH3.CH,.CH,,.CHC1.,  (or  bromide)  and  alcoholic 
NH3  at  isO^'(Michael  a.  Gundelach,  Am.  2, 172  ; 

B.  14,  2105). 

Properties. — Yellow  liquid,  smelling  like 
coniine.  V.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether ;  si.  sol. 
water.  The  aqueous  solution  becomes  turbid 
when  warmed.  Inactive.  As  poisonous  as 
coniine.  Chlorine  water  produces  in  the  aqueous 
solution  a  white  pp.,  sol.  HCl.  The  hydro- 
chloride, when  evaporated,  becomes  violet. 
Iodine  dissolved  in  KI  gives  a  brown  pp.  Is  a 
tertiary  base. — B'.,H,PtCl,. :  orange  crystals. 

'Paradiconiine'C„H,,'N.  (210^).  S.G.  1^-915. 
Forniod,  together  with  paraconiceine,  by  the  pro- 
longed action  of  alcoholic  NH.,  on  butyric  alde- 
hyde.   Its  salts  are  amorphous. 

CONIMENE  C,,,H,,.  (2()4°).  An  essential 
oil  obtained  by  steam-distillation  from  conima 
or  incense-resin  (called  also  Gum  Hyawa),  the 
produce  of  Icica  hcjJtaphi/lla  (Stenhouse  a.  Groves, 

C.  J.  29,  175). 

CONQUINAMINE  v.  Cinchona  bases. 

CONQUINENE  v.  Cinchona  bases. 

CONQUININE     Cinchona  bases. 

CONSTITUTION,  CHEMICAL  (cf.  Composi- 
tion, cuhmical). — The  conception  of  chemical 
constitution  is  a  development  of  that  of  chemi- 
cal combination.  All  our  present  notions  on 
the  subject  of  constitution  are  essentially  mole- 
cular and  atomic.  We  cannot,  indeed,  express 
our  conceptions  of  chemical  constitution  without 
using  the  language  of  the  molecular  theory. 
The  chemical  molecule  is  I'egarded  as  a  definite 
structure  built  up  of  atoms,  or  groups  of  atoms, 
which  are  related  to  one  another  in  a  definite, 
althoui;;'.!  as  yet  unknown,  way.  The  properties 
(if  the  molecule  are  regarded  as  conditioned  by 
the  nature  and  number  of  the  atoms,  and  also 
by  the  relations  between  the  atoms,  which  form 
the  molecule.  Our  only  method  of  expressing 
the  relations  which  undoubtedly  exist  between 
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the  parts  of  molecules  is  based  on  suj^posing 
these  relations  to  be  essentially  space-i'elations. 
We  try  to  picture  the  molecule  as  a  configura- 
tion of  parts,  each  of  which  bears  a  definite 
space-relation  to  each  other,  while  all  are  capa- 
ble of  performing  regulated  motions  without  the 
disruption  of  the  molecule. 

This  conception  of  the  molecule  as  a  struc- 
ture is  developed  in  the  hypothesis  of  valency, 
and  attempts  are  made  to  give  consistent  repre- 
sentations of  it,  with  the  help  of  co  tain  conven- 
tions, in  constitutional  or  structural  formuhe 
(y.  Equivalency  ;  Fomidl.-e  ;  Isomf.kism). 

M.  M.  P.  M. 

CONTACT  ACTION  v.  Chejiicvl  change. 

CONVALLAMARIN  C.,,H,,0,,,.  Occurs,  toge- 
ther with  convallarin,  in  the  lily  of  the  valley 
(Convallaria  majalis)  from  which  plant  it  may 
be  extracted  by  alcohol  (Walz,  N.  Jalirb.  Pharm. 
1858,  10,  145 ;  Langelbert,  J.  Ph.  [5]  10,  26  ; 
C.  J.  48,  271).  Powder,  with  bitter  taste,  v.  sol. 
water  and  alcohol,  v.  si.  sol.  ether.  Decomposed 
by  boiling  dilute  H.SOj  into  glucose  and  cou' 
V  allamaretin,  which  separates  in  cry.stalline 
spangles,  and  becomes  resinous  in  boiling 
water. 

Convallarin.  Kectangular  columns.  Insol. 
water  and  ether,  v.  sol.  ether.  Kesolved  by  boil- 
ing dilute  acids  into  glucose  and  convallarin. 

CONVICIN  V.  ViciM. 

CONVOLVULTN  C„H-,„0,„.  [150°].  Occurs 
in  tuberose  or  oUicinal  jalap  root  (from  Convol- 
vulus Schiedamis),  and  may  bo  extracted  from 
jalap  resin  by  washing  with  ether,  then  exhaust- 
ing with  alcohol,  and  evaporating  the  alcoholic 
extract  (Mayer,  A.  95,  161 ;  A.  F.  Stevenson, 
Ph.  [3]  10,  644).  A  hard  resin.  Odourless, 
tasteless.  Sol.  chloroform,  and  hydro-chloric 
acid ;  insol.  water,  ether,  light  petroleum,  CS^, 
benzene,  and  oil  of  turpentine.  After  being  taken 
internally  it  is  not  secreted  unaltered  (Dragen- 
dortf,  0.  C.  1886,  589).  Dissolves  in  H.SO,  to 
a  bright  red  colour.  Potassium  chromate,  per- 
manganate, nitrate,  or  chlorate  give  an  odour 
of  rancid  butter  and  an  olive  green  colour. 
Cone.  HNOj  gives  oxalic  acid  and  ipomie  acid 
C  H  0 

'"  Conv'olvulic  acid  C„H.,.,0,,  (?)  [100°-120°]. 
Formed  by  boiling  convolvulin  with  baryta- 
water  (Kayser,  A.  51,  81  ;  Mayer,  A.  83,  126  ; 
95,  162).  White  hygroscopic  substance ;  sol. 
water  and  alcohol,  insol.  ether. 

S  alts.— KA'  ".aq  :  [100°-110°] ;  amorphous.— 
BaA'.,.— PbA'.,. 

Convolvulinolic  acid  C.H„0,jaq.  [39°]. 
Formed,  together  with  gluco-;c,  by  the  action  of 
emulsin  or  of  dilute  acids  on  convolvulic  acid. 
Minute  needles:  v.  si.  sol.  water,  v.  e.  sol.  alco- 
hol, m.  sol.  ether.  Tastes  bitter.  Cone.  H. SO, 
turns  it  red.  Cone.  HNOj  gives  oxalic  and  ipomie 
acids.  The  same  body,  or  an  isomeride,  is  formed 
by  fusing  convolvulin  or  convolvulic  acid  with 
moist  NaOH.  It  forms  salts :  BaA'.,aq  (at 
100^).  - PbA'.,.— CuA'..iaq  (at  100"). 

CONYLENE  v.  Octinene. 

CONYLENE  BROMIDE  v.  Di-bromo-octyl- 
ene. 

CONYLENE  GLYCOL  v.  Di-oxy-octylene. 

CONYRINE  is  (n)-PKOPYL-I>YRIDINE  (g.  v.). 

COPAIBA  BALSAM.  Exudes  from  incisions  in 
the  stems  of  various  species  of  Copaifara.  Diuretic. 
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Itcontains  alasvorotatoryterpene (Copaiba  oil) 
C,„H,,,  (250°-260°) ;  S.Q.  -9  ;  V.D.  9-5.  The  ter- 
pene  from  ordinary  copaiba  balsam  yields  a  crys- 
talline hydrochloride  C,,„H3,4HC1  [77°],  but  those 
from  Maraeaibo  balsam  do  not  (Bonastre,  J.  Ph. 
11,  529  ;  Ader,  J.  Ph.  15,  95  ;  Gerber,  Brande's 
Arch.  30,  157;  Blanch et,  ^.  7,  156;  Soubeiran 
a.  Capitaine,  J.  Ph.  26,  70  ;  A.  34,  321 ;  Posselt, 

A.  69,  67 ;  Lowe,  Ph.  14,  65 ;  Strauss,  A.  148, 151). 
The  terpene  from  Maraeaibo  balsam  yields 
terephthalic  acid  on  oxidation  (Bris,  M.  2,  507). 
Moist  copaiba  oil  distilled  over  sodium  gives  a 
dark  blue  hydrate  Cj^Hj,  ^aq  (252°-260°).  The 
different  varieties  of  copaiba  balsam  also  con- 
tain resins  and  resinous  acids  (Stoltze,  Jalirb.f. 
Pharm.  27,  179  ;  Oberdorfer,  Ar.  Ph.  [2]  44, 
172 ;  Ulek,  Ar.  Ph.  122,  14  ;  Stockhardt,  Ar. 
Ph.  38,  12  ;  Procter,  Ph.  10,  603  ;  Roussin,  J. 
Ph.  [4]  1,  321 ;  Schweizer,  P.  17,  784;  21,  172  ; 
Eose,  P.  33,  83;  Hess,  A.  29, 140  ;  Fehling,  A. 
40, 110;  Wayne,  Am.  Joimi.  Pharm.  [4]  3,  326; 
Siebold,  Ph.  [3]  8,  250  ;  Bowman,  Ph.  [3]  8, 
330 ;  Martin  a.  Vigne,  J.  Ph.  1842,  52).  On 
oxidation  with  ICCroOiandHoSO  ,  copaiba  balsam 
yields  M-di-methyl-succinic  acid  [140°]  (Levy, 

B.  18,  3206). 

Copaivic  acid  CjoH^jOj  (?)  Extracted  by 
alkalis  from  copaiba  balsam  (Eose,  A.  13,  177  ; 
40,  310  ;  Fllickiger,  J.pr.  101,  235  ;  Eush,  Ph.  [3] 
10,  5).    Crystalline.— CaAV—PbAV—AgA'. 

Metacopaivic  acid  Cj.HjjOj.  [206°].  Ex- 
tracted by  alkalis  from  Maraeaibo  balsam  ob- 
tained from  Columbia  (Strauss,  A.  148,  153). 
Plates.  Lisol.  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. — 
CuA"aq.  Ag,A"aq. 

Oxycopaivic  acid  C.,(,H,,sO.|.  [c.  120°].  Found 
in  a  balsam  from  Para  (Fehling,  A.  40,  110). 
Crystals.  Forms  an  amorphous  hydrate  C2„H3„04. 
PbA'j.— AgA'. 

COPAL.  This  name  is  given  to  a  variety  of 
resins  which  exude  from  different  trees,  e.g. 
Rhus  copallma,  Elcocarpus  copalifcr,  Hymencea 
verrucosa,  Dammara  australis.  They  contain 
many  resins,  and  often  yield  terpenes  on  distil- 
lation (Filhol,  A.  44,  323  ;  Thomson,  4.  47,351; 
Schibler,  ^.  113,  339;  Unverdorben,  B.  J.  11, 
265  ;  Violette,  C.  B.  63,461 ;  Muir,  C.  J.  27,  733  ; 
Eennie,  C.  J.  39,  240).  A  similar  substance 
(copalin)  is  found  fossilised  at  Highgate  (John- 
ston, P.  M.  [3]  14,  87). 

COPELLIDINE    v.    Tei  -  methyl  -  pyeidine 

HEXAHTDEIUE. 

COPPER  GROUP  OF  ELEMENTS.  Copper, 
SiLVEE,  Gold.  These  metals  occur  native  ;  they 
have  been  known  and  used  from  very  early 
times.  They  show  a  general  resemblance  to 
each  other  in  their  physical  and  chemical  pro- 
perties, but  there  are  differences  between  them. 
The  table  in  the  next  column  presents  some  of 
their  properties. 

The  three  metals  are  hard,  lustrous,  malleable, 
tenacious,  and  ductile ;  they  are  good  conduc- 
tors of  electricity ;  they  crystallise  in  forms  be- 
longing to  the  regular  system.  Cu  is  oxidised 
by  treating  in  air ;  Ag  combines  very  slowly  with 
O  at  extremely  high  temperatures  ;  Au  does  not 
directly  combine  with  O.  Cu  and  Ag  interact 
with  acid  to  form  salts ;  Au  is  acted  on  by  aqua 
rcgia,  but  not  by  HClAq  or  HNO.,  separately. 
Cu  decomposes  steam  at  a  red  heat ;  Ag  and  Au 
are  without  action  on  steam. 
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Copper 

Silver 

Gold 

Atomic  weight 

63-2 

107-66 

197 

Molecular  weig 

lits  are  unknown. 

Melting-point .  . 
Specific  gravity 

(approximate) . 
Atomic  weight 
Specific  gravity  . 
Specific  heat  .  . 

c.  1100° 
8-8 
7-2 
•095 

c.  1000° 
10-5 
10-3 
•057 

c.  1200° 
19-5 
10-1 
•0324 

Heats  of  formation  of  various  compounds  (Thomsen). 

[M--,CP]    .   .  . 
[M=,0]      .   .  . 
[M^S]       .    .  . 

65,750 
40,810 
20,270 

58,760 
5,900 
5,340 

11,620 

Heats  of  neutralisation  of  oxides  (Thomsen). 

[M-0,2HClAq]  . 

49,300 

42,580 

[AuO»H',3HClAq] 
=  18,440 

General  formula:  and  character  of  compounds. 
—Oxides,  MO  and  M,0,  also  AuA-  Sul- 
phides, MS  (except  Ag),  M,S.  Haloid  com- 
pounds, MX;,  (except  Ag),  MX  or  M^X,,  AuXj. 
Salts,  Cu.,X,'Ag.,X,  and  afew  Au.,X;  CuX;  afew 
Au,3X;  (X  =  SO„'2N03,C03,§POjS.A.<i'C.).  The 
oxides  Cu,0  and  AuoO  are  produced  by  reducing 
cupric  and  auric  salts,  e.g.  CuSO^Aq  and  AuCl3Aq, 
in  presence  of  an  alkali ;  Ag,,0  is  obtained  by 
adding  alkali  to  an  argentous  salt,  e.g.  AgNO.jAq. 
Addition  of  alkali  to  a  cupric  salt,  e.g.  CuSOjAq, 
ppts.  CuO.HoO,  which  loses  water  on  heating  to 
dull  redness  ;  addition  of  alkali  to  an  auric  salt, 
e.g.  AuCljAq,  ppts.  AuM^.SJl^O,  which  lo  3s 
water  at  100°,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  be- 
comes AuO  ;  argentic  oxide  AgO  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  ozone  on  Ag.,0.  Of  the  oxides  of 
Cu,  CuO  is  the  more  stable  ;  it  dissolves  in  acids 
and  forms  a  large  series  of  well-marked  salts ; 
Cu„0  forms  a  few  salts  by  directly  interacting 
with  acids,  but  generally  it  reacts  to  form  salts 
of  CuO  with  sepiaration  of  Cu.  Of  the  oxides  of 
Ag,  Ag,0  is  much  the  more  stable ;  it  reacts  wth 
acids  to  form  argentous  salts ;  AgO  acts  towards 
acids  as  a  basic  peroxide,  forming  argentous  salts 
and  evolving  O.  None  of  the  oxides  of  Au  is 
stable  ;  a  few  salts  corresponding  to  each  are 
known,  e.g.  Au.^SoOj  derived  from  Au^O,  AuS04 
from  AuO,  and  AuClj  from  AU2O3.  The  oxides 
of  Cu  and  Ag  are  distinctly  basic  ;  moist  Ag.,0 
acts  like  a  weak  alkali,  although  a  hydroxide  has 
not  been  certainly  isolated.  Au„0  and  AuO  are 
feebly  basic  ;  AU0O3  is  also  feebly  basic,  but  it 
likewise  dissolves  in  KOHAq  to  produce  a  salt, 
KAuO.^,  in  which  Au  forms  part  of  the  negative 
radicle. 

The  sulphides  CuoS  and  Au^S  are  produced 
by  the  combined  action  of  iLS  and  reducing 
agents  on  cupric  and  auric  salts ;  e.g.  a  cupric 
salt  heated  in  H,S  and  then  in  H  gives  Cu.^S  ; 
AuClj  dissolved  in  KCNAq  and  ppd.  by  H^.S 
gives  AujS.  Argentous  salts  give  Ag^.S  on  addi- 
tion of  HjS.  The  sulphides  CuS  and  AuS  are 
formed  by  reactions  between  H.^S  and  cupric  or 
auric  salts.  Both  sulphides  of  Cu,  and  sulphide 
of  Ag,  are  stable  ;  Cu^S  being  the  more  stable  of 
the  Cu  sulphides.  These  sulphides  are  basic, 
forming  some  compounds  with  the  sulphides  of 
less  positive  elements,  e.g.  CnS.Sh.S.^ ;  Cu^S  also 
forms  some  double  compounds  in  which  it 
appears  to  be  negative  to  the  other  constituent, 
e.g.  K,S.3Cu,S.2CuS.  Au.S  when  freshly  ppd. 
dissolves  in  water  ;  both  this  sulphide  and  AuS 
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dissolve  in  alkali  sulphidosto  form  sulpho-salts, 
e.g.  NaAuS,  KAuS^. 

The  salts  of  Cu  belong  to  two  series  ;  e.g. 
Cu.^CL  representative  of  cuprous  salts,  and  CuSO., 
representative  of  cupric  salts ;  the  cuprio  salts 
are  the  more  stable.  Silver  forms  but  one  series 
of  salts,  the  argentous  salts,  e.g.  AgNO;j,  Ag._,SO,. 
Few  gold  salts  are  known  ;  Au.^S.,0:,  is  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  aureus  salts,  AuSO,  represents 
the  auro-auric  salts,  and  AuCl.,  belongs  to  the 
auric  scries.  Auric  chloride  and  bromide  AuCl, 
and  AuBrj  combine  with  HOI  and  HBr  respec- 
tively, forming  the  monobasic  acids  HAuCl,  and 
HAuBr,,.  Gold  is  distinctly  the  most  negative 
of  the  three  elements  Cu,  Ag,  Au  ;  the  non-nre- 
tallic  character  of  Au  is  shown  in  the  formation 
of  aurates,  e.g.  KAuO.j,  derived  from  Au.O.,,  of 
sulpho-auratcs,  e.g.  NaAuS  and  KAuS^,  derived 
from  AuS,  of  the  acids  HAuCl,  and  HAuBr,,,  and 
in  the  instability  of  the  salts  of  Au.  Silver  is 
distinctly  metallic  in  all  its  chemical  relations. 
Cu  is  also  metallic,  but  the  formation  of  such 
compounds  as  K2S.3Cu.^S.2CuS  shows  a  tendency 
of  Cu  to  react  as  a  feebly  non-metallic  element. 

The  position  of  the  elements  Cu,  Ag,  Au  in 
the  scheme  of  classification  based  on  the  periodic 
law  is  peculiar  (v.  Classification,  p.  204).  These 
elements  are  placed  in  Group  I. ;  this  group  com- 
prises Li,  Na,  K,  Rb,  and  Cs,  which  are  the  most 
positive,  and  chemically  the  most  metallic,  of  all 
the  elements ;  but  Cu  finds  a  place  in  the  Jong 
period  containing  the  metals  Fe,  Ni,  and  Co  ; 
Ag  conies  in  the  long  period  which  contains  Rli, 
Eu,  and  Pd;  and  Au  follows  Os,  Ir,  and  Pt.  The 
three  sections  of  Group  VIII.,  viz.  (1)  Fe,  Ni,  Co, 
(2)  Kb,  Ru,  Pd,  (.3)  Os,  Ir,  Pt,  appear  to  impress 
their  own  properties  on  the  elements  immedi- 
ately preceding  and  succeeding  them.  Cu,  Ag, 
and  Au  exhibit  analogies  at  once  with  the  other 
members  of  the  group  to  which  they  belong,  and 
with  those  metals  of  Group  VIII.  which  form 
part  of  the  long  periods  including  Cu,  Ag,  and 
Au  respectively.  The  analogies  with  the  metals 
of  Group  VIII.  are  shown  in  the  physical  pro- 
perties of  Cu,  Ag,  and  Au,  and  also  to  some  ex- 
tent in  their  general  chemical  chai'acters.  The 
analogies  between  the  alkali  metals  and  the  ele- 
ments of  the  Cu  group  are  shown  in  the  com- 
position of  the  all;ali  salts  and  the  cuprous  salts, 
the  argentous  salts,  and  the  few  aureus  salts 
which  have  been  isolated ;  also  in  the  basic 
character  of  cuprous,  argentous,  and  aureus 
oxides.  The  existence  of  AgO  and  CuO.^,  and 
the  fact  that  these  behave  as  peroxides,  esta- 
blishes an  analogy  between  Cu  and  Ag  on  one 
side,  and  Na  or  K  on  the  other ;  Ag  also  forms 
an  alum,  Ag,,S0^.Al,(S0,),,.2IH,,0;  moist  Ag,0 
reacts  as  a  weak  alkali;  the  non-existence  of  any 
salts  of  Ag  except  those  of  the  type  AgX 
SO 

(X=  —ilNOa,  establishes  another  resem- 
blance between  Ag  and  the  alkali  metals.  It 
should  be  noted  here  that  the  molecular  formuhx 
of  cuprous  chloride  is  CuXl„,  while  that  of  silver 
chloride  is  AgCl ;  in  this  point  Ag  resembles  the 
alkali  metals,  as  the  molecular  formuhe  KCl  and 
CsCl  have  been  established.  Au  differs  more 
than  either  Cu  or  Ag  from  the  alkali  metals  ;  this 
difference  is  emphasised  in  the  acidic  characters 
of  AU.O3,  AUjS,  and  AuS,  in  the  formation  of 


HAuCl,,  Ac.,  and  in  the  great  instability  of  the 
salts  of  Au  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  solubility  in 
water  of  Au._,0  and  Au^S  suggests  the  solubility 
in  water  of  the  oxides  and  sulphides  of  the  alkali 
metals.  The  methods  of  formation  of  Au.^O  and 
Au.jS  suggest  the  processes  by  which  Cu.O  and 
Cu^S  are  formed.  (For  more  details  about  the 
metals  of  the  copper  group,  v.  Copper,  Silvep., 
Gold  ;  v.  also  Noble  met,u.s.)       M.  M.  P.  M. 

COPPER.  Cu.  At.  w.  63-2.  Mol.  w.  unknown 
(e.  1100°;  for  various  determinations  v.  Carnel- 
ley's  Melting  and  Boiling  Points).  S.G.  varies 
from  8-3G  for  finely  divided  Cu  to  8-95  for  ham- 
mered Cu  (v.  Playfair  a.  Joule,  C.  S.  Mem.  3,  57  ; 
Dick,  P.  M.  [4]  11,  409  ;  Baudrimont,  J.  pr.  7, 
287 ;  Hampe,  G.  C.  0,  379  ;  Marchand  a.  Scheerer, 

pr.  27,  193,  &c.).  S.H.  (15^--100")  -0933  ; 
(lG'^-172^)  -0948;  (17^-247°)  •09(58  {Bide,  Man. 
B.  27  [1855-56].  C.E.  (linear  0°-100'')  •OOOOlGlid 
(ilatthiessen,  Pr.  15,  220).  C.E.  (cubical)  V,  =  V„ 
(1  +  •00004443^  -1-  •0000000555<-)  (Matthiessen, 

1.  e.).  T.C.  (Ag=  100)  73-G  (Wiedemann  a.  Franz, 
P.  M.  [4]  7,  33).  E.C.  at  c.  19^  (Ag  wire  =  100), 
93  (Matthiessen,  Tr.  18G0  ;  Pr.  11,  12G).  E.C. 
at  0°  (Hg  at  0°  =  100)  e.  52-54  (Siemens,  P.  M. 
[4]  21,  24).  E.C.  is  much  decreased  by  small 
quantities  of  P,  As,  Zn,  Fe,  Sn,  &c.  {v.  Matthies- 
sen, I.e.).  Emission-spectrum  characterised  by 
lines  in  the  green  5217,5153,  and  5105  (Thalen) 
Hartley  {Tr.  1884.  105)  gives  the  following  as 
prominent  lines  of  high  refrangibility  :  3273-2 
324G-9,  2544-6,  2370-1,  2248-2,  2247-7,  2-244, 
2243-5.  Crystallises  in  regular  octaliedra.  S.V.S. 
c.  7-1. 

Occurrence. — Very  abundantly  ;  as  metal, 
oxide,  sulphide,  chloride,  arsenate,  carbonate, 
phosphate,  sulphate,  silicate,  and  vanadate. 
Small  quantities  of  salts  of  Cu  are  found  in  sea- 
weed (Malaguti,  A.  Ch.  [3]  28, 129) ;  in  sea-water 
(Dieulafait,  A.  Ch.  [5],  18,  349) ;  in  the  blood  of 
various  animals  {v.  Harlcss,  Chcm.  Gazette,  1848. 
214  ;  Genth,  P.  95,  GO  ;  J.  1848.  871,  874  ;  1849. 
530  ;  Ulex,  /.  ^f.  94,  376  ;  Wicke,  W.  J.  180G. 
73)  ;  in  flour,  eggs,  &c.  (Odling  a.  Dupre,  Gni/s 
Hospital  Reports,  October  1858) ;  in  all  plants 
that  live  on  primary  rocks  or  on  soil  derived  from 
these  rocks  (Dieulafait,  A.  Ch.  [5]  19,  550).  In 
many  mineral  waters.  Copper  has  been  known 
and  used  for  making  tools  from  very  early  times. 

Formation. — 1.  From  native  oxides  and  car- 
bonates by  melting  with  silica  in  jDresence  of 
lime  and  charcoal ;  silicate  of  calcium  is  formed 
and  the  charcoal  reduces  the  oxide  of  copper. — 

2.  From  native  sulphides,  and  sulphides  of  Cu 
with  Fe,  etc.,  by  roasting  and  then  melting  ;  CuO 
is  first  formed,  and  then  reacts  with  FeS  in  the 
ores  to  form  CuS  and  Fe._.0.„  the  greater  part  of 
the  iron  passes  into  the  slag  ;  by  repeating  this 
process  approximately  pure  CuS  is  obtained  ;  this 
is  roasted  so  as  to  convert  a  part  of  it  into  CuO, 
the  mixture  of  CuO  and  CuS  is  melted  in  closed 
apparatus  when  S0._,  and  Cu  are  produced 
(2CuO  +  CuS  =  3Cu  +  SOo) ;  the  impure  copper  is 
refined  hy  poling,  a  process  consisting  in  stirring 

'  the  melted  metal,  covered  with  a  layer  of  anthra- 
cite, with  a  green  pole  of  birch  or  oak,  the  heated . 
wood  evolves  reducing  gases  (CO,  H.^O,  hydro- 
carbons).— 3.  From  oxide,  or  from  roasted  native 
sulphides,  by  treatment  with  heated  cone.  NaClAq 
whereby  CuCL.  is  formed  and  dissolved,  followed 

I  by  ppn.  by  means  of  scrap  iron. — 4.  From  oxide, 
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or  from  roasted  native  snlpliicles,by  treatment  witli  j 
hot  NaClAq  and  FeSOjAq  mixed  with  CaCL  and 
subsequent  ppn.  by  scrap  iron ;  the  chief  reaction  is 
3CuO  +  2FeCl,Aq  =  Fe.fi^  +  Cu,Cl„Aq  +  CuCl.Aq. 
5.  By  electrolysis  of  solution  of  Cu  salts. 

Preparation. — 1.  Commercial  copper  is  dis- 
solved in  fairly  cone.  H,SO,,Aq  ;  PbSO^  is  ppd.  by 
diluting  largely  with  water  ;  the  liquid  is  tiltered 
and  poured  on  to  Zn  or  Fe  (sifted  Zn  powder  is 
best),  and  digested  until  nearly  but  not  quite 
colourless  ;  the  pi5.  is  freed  from  Zn  or  Fe  by 
treatment  with  warm  dilute  HClAq ;  it  is  then 
washed,  dried,  and  fused  under  borax  ;  or  the  pp. 
of  Cu  after  digestion  with  acid  is  washed,  dried 
quickly  at  75°,  and  heated  in  a  stream  of  H 
(Bottger,  A.  39,  172).  [For  impurities  in  com- 
mercial copper  V.  Abel  a.  Field,  C.  J.  14,  280.] — 
2.  CuSOjAq  is  mixed  with  KCSsO^Aq,  and 
HjPOjAq  is  added ;  Cu  ppts.  quickly  (Wohler,  A. 
79,  128). — 3.  Commercial  copper  is  dissolved  in 
equal  parts  of  H^SO.,  and  water  ;  the  solution  is 
boiled  with  a  little  HNO,  (to  oxidise  Fe  salts)  and 
crystallised,  the  crystals  are  recrystallised  from 
water,  dissolved  and  electrolysed  (Millon  a.  Com- 
maille,  C.  B.  56,  1249).— 4.  Hampe  {Fr.  1874. 
352)  adds  KOHAq  to  CuSO^Aq  until  a  pp.  of 
basic  salt  is  formed  (this  pp.  contains  any  Bi 
which  might  have  been  present  in  the  CuSO,,) ; 
the  filtered  solution  is  evaporated  and  crystallised ; 
the  crystals  are  dissolved  in  the  smallest  possible 
quantity  of  water  ;  20  cc.  cone.  HNO.jAq  are 
added  to  every  500  cc.  solution  ;  an  electric  cur- 
rent is  passed  through  this  liquid  using  cone- 
shaped  Pt  electrodes,  the  current  being  stopped 
before  the  whole  of  the  Cu  is  ppd.,  whereby  Fe, 
Zn,  and  other  metals  remain  in  solution  ;  the 
ppd.  Cu  is  washed  and  dissolved  in  pure  HNOsAq, 
the  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the 
Cu(NO.(),  obtained  is  decomposed  by  heating ;  the 
CuO  is  reduced  by  heating  in  pure  H.  The  Cu 
thus  obtained  is  dissolved  in  H,_,SO.,Aq ;  crystals 
of  CuSOj  are  obtained,  and  the  foregoing  process 
of  electrolysis  is  repeated.  The  metal  obtained 
by  the  second  electrolysis  is  boiled  in  water,  to 
remove  traces  of  undecomposed  CuSO^.  The  Cu 
thus  obtained  is  heated  to  a  very  high  tempera- 
ture in  a  porcelain  tube  in  a  current  of  pure 
CO2  (about  50  grams  Cu  at  a -time)  until  melted. 
H  is  then  passed  over  the  molten  metal  for  a 
time,  and  finally  it  is  allowed  to  cool  in  CO,. — 
5.  Finely  divided  Cu  may  be  obtained  (a)  by  re- 
ducing CuO  in  a  stream  of  H  ;  (b)  by  strongly 
heating  a  mixture  of  5  parts  Cu._,Cl,,  with  G  parts 
dry  Na,,CO.„  and  some  NH^Cl,  and  washing  the 
product  (Liebig  a.  Wohler,  P.  21,  582)  ;  (c)  by 
digesting  CuSO^Aq  with  sifted  zinc  powder, 
pouring  off  the  liquid  before  quite  colourless, 
washing  the  residue  with  dilute  HClAq,  pressing 
between  paper,  and  drying  at  about  75°. 

Properties. — A  reddish-yellow  solid.  The  red 
colour  of  ordinary  Cu  is  due  to  a  film  of  Cu^O. 
Crystallises  from  molten  state,  or  by  slow  elec- 
trolytic deposition,  or  by  ppn.  by  means  of  P,  in 
cubes  and  octahedra  belonging  to  the  regular 
system.  Melts  at  high  temperature,  about  1100°; 
expands  on  solidifying ;  very  ductile,  malleable, 
hard,  and  elastic  ;  fairly  tenacious ;  very  good 
conductor  of  heat  and  electricity  ;  may  be  highly 
polished ;  sonorous.  Copper  melted  in  air  as- 
sumes a  vesicular  structure  on  cooling  owing  to 
escape  of  bubbles  of  gas,  either  CO  formed  when 


the  Cu  is  melted  under  charcoal,  or  SO.,,  formed 
by  action  of  traces  of  S  in  the  Cu  on  traces  of 
CuO  present  (Dick,  P.  M.  [4]  11,  409  ;  Matthies- 
sen  a.  Eussell,  P.  M.  [4]  23,  81).  Finely  divided 
Cu  may  readily  be  hammered  and  pressed  into 
masses.  Cu  is  slightly  volatile  when  very  strongly 
heated  (Eiemsdyk,  C.  N.  20,  32) ;  in  the  0-H 
flame  it  boils  and  partially  volatilises  ;  Despretz 
{C.  R.  48,  362)  volatilised  Cu  in  a  H  stream  by 
passing  a  current  through  it  from  600  Bunsen- 
cells.  Molten  Cu  absorbs  various  gases  (Hampe, 
Zeitschr.  f.  d.  preuss.  Berg-Hiitten  und  Salincn 
Wescn,  1874  a.  1875;  Graham,  P.  M.  [4]  32, 
503  ;  Lucas,  A.  Ch.  12,  402  ;  Marchand  a.  Schee- 
rer,  J.  pr.  27,  195  ;  Dick,  P.  M.  [4]  11,  409  ; 
Matthiessen  a.  Eussell,  P.  M.  [4]  23,  81 ;  Lenz, 
/.  pr.  108,  438).  H  is  absorbed  in  considerable 
quantity  (finely  divided  Cu  absorbs  "6  vols,  of  H, 
Graham) ;  the  whole  of  the  H  is  not  given  out  on 
cooling,  or  on  heating  to  160°  (Lietzenmayer,  B. 
11,  306) ;  but  if  the  Cu  is  heated  to  250°  it  is 
slightly  oxidised,  and  if  it  is  then  heated  to  red- 
ness in  a  nearly  closed  tube  a  little  H^O  is  formed, 
and  the  CuO  is  reduced  (L.,  I.e.).  Cu  prepared 
by  reducing  CuO  in  H  retains  a  little  H,  which 
may  be  removed  by  the  method  described ;  or 
by  heating  in  a  stream  of  formic  acid  vapour 
(Wegl,  B.  15, 1139).  SO,  and  CO  are  also  absorbed 
by  molten  Cu ;  CO,  and  N  are  not  absorbed.  Cu 
in  masses  is  unchanged  in  dry  air ;  when  gently 
heated  it  is  suj)erficially  oxidised  to  CuoO,  at  a 
higher  temperature  Cu,0  and  CuO  are  formed ; 
finely  divided  Cu  burns  to  CuO  in  air  considerably 
under  a  red  heat.  In  moist  air  containing  CO,, 
Cu  becomes  covered  with  a  film  of  greenish  basic 
carbonate  ;  after  a  considerable  time  the  interior 
of  such  Cu  contains  crystals  of  Cu.,0  (D.  P.  J. 
206,  200).  Finely  divided  Cu,  obtained  by  re- 
ducing  CuO  under  red  heat,  is  changed  by  ordi- 
nary air  to  Cu,0.  Cu  in  mass  decomposes  H„0 
at  a  full  red  heat,  and  then  only  slowly.  Cu  is 
slowly  acted  on  by  many  dilute  organic  acids  in 
the  air ;  eatables  should  not,  therefore,  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  Cu  vessels  exposed  to  air,  although 
they  may  be  boiled  with  water  in  such  vessels,  as 
then  the  escaping  steam  removes  the  air.  Cu  is 
slightly  dissolved  by  HClAq  or  H^SOjAq  in  jore- 
sence  of  air  ;  cone,  hot  H,SO,  forms  CuSO,  and 
CuS  with  evolution  of  SO, ;  cone,  hot  HLAq  forms 
Cu.J,  and  H ;  HNO^Aq  readily  dissolves  the  metal 
with  evolution  of  N  oxides  ;  SO„Aq  slowly  forms 
CUSO3  and  H,SO,Aq.  NHjAq,  in  presence  of  0, 
acts  on  Cu,  forming  Cu-NH,  nitrate;  heated  in 
NH3,  Cu  nitride  is  formed.  NH^  salts,  and  some 
other  metallic  salts,  in  solution  dissolve  appre- 
ciable quantities  of  Cu.  Cu  combines  directlj' 
with  CI,  Br,  S,  P,  Si,  As,  Sb,  and  many  metals 
{v.  Copper,  allots  of). 

The  atomic  weight  of  Cu  has  been  determined 

(1)  by  reducing  CuO  in  H  (Berzelius,  P.  8,  182 ; 
Erdmann  a.  Marchand,  J.^n:  31,  391 ;  Millon  a. 
CommaiUe,  C.  B.  57, 147  ;  Hampe,  Fr.  13,  354) ; 

(2)  by  electrolysing  CuSO^Aq  and  weighing  the 
Cu  (Hampe,  Fr.  13,  367;  Shaw,  P.  M.  [5]  23, 
138) ;  (3)  by  reducing  AgNO^Aq  by  pure  Cu  and 
weighing  the  Ag  (Eichards,  P.  Am.  A.  22  ;  23, 
177).  The  number  63-2  is  confirmed  by  the  S.H. 
of  Cu,  and  by  comparison  of  the  crystalline  forms 
of  Cu  compounds  with  some  ferrous  compounds, 
and  also  with  compounds  of  Co  and  Ni,  and  with 
some  compounds  of  Ag. 
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Copper  is  distinctly  a  metallic  element ;  it  I 
forms  salts  by  replacing  the  H  of  most  acids ; 
most  of  these  salts  belong  to  the  series  CuX._, 
SO 

where  X  =  CI,  NO3,        Ac.  ;  but  several  cuprous 

salts,  Cu.,X.,,  are  also  known.  There  are  indica- 
tions of  the  existence  of  compounds  of  Cu  with 
strongly  positive  metals  and  O,  in  which  the  Cu 
forms  part  of  the  negative  radicle  of  the  salts, 
but  such  salts  have  not  been  isolated  (u.  CoprEii, 
OXIDES  of).  Coijper  is  analogous  in  its  chemical 
relations  on  one  hand  to  Ag,  and  on  the  other 
to  Fe,  Ni,  and  Co  ;  it  also  shows  similarities  with 
Au  and  with  the  alkali  metals.  In  the  periodic 
classiiication  of  tlie  elements  Cu  is  generally 
placed  both  in  Group  VIII.,  which  comprises  Fe, 
Ni,  Co,  and  the  Pt  metals,  and  also  in  Group  I., 
which  includes  H,  the  alkali  metals,  Ag,  and  Au 
{v.  CoppKB  OEOUP  OF  ELEMENTS).  The  valeucy  of 
the  atom  of  Cu  has  not  been  determined  with 
certainty  ;  the  only  compound  whose  molecular 
weight  in  the  gaseous  state  has  been  determined 
is  Cu._.Cl..,  the  atom  of  Cu  is  most  probably  di- 
valent in  this  molecule. 

Allotropic  form  of  copper.  Schiitzen- 
bcvgcr  (C.  It.  yO,  1205)  described  a  bronze-co- 
loured solid,  obtained  by  electrolysing  a  solution  of 
Cu  acetate  containing  some  basic  acetate  (produced 
by  boiling) ;  the  negative  electrode  consisted  of  a 
plate  of  Pt,  and  the  positive  of  a  somewhat  larger 
Cu  plate ;  2  Bunsen-  or  3  Daniell-cells  were 
used  ;  the  electrodes  were  placed  3  or  4  centims. 
apart.  The  bronze- coloured  body  was  deposited 
on  the  face  of  the  Pt  electrode  turned  towards 
the  Cu  plate.  The  deposit  was  lustrous ;  very 
brittle  ;  S.G.  c.  8  to  8-2  ;  it  contained  5  to  10  p.c. 
CuO;  it  was  oxidised  readily  in  moist  air;  cold 
HNO,,Aq  (10  p.c.)  dissolved  it  readily  with  evolu- 
tion of  nearly  pure  N„0.  This  substance  was 
changed  to  ordinary  Cu  by  heat.  No  H  was 
evolved  by  heating  to  100°  in  CO.,.  Wiedemann 
(ir.  0,  81)  says  that  the  substance  obtained  by 
electrolysing  Cu  acetate  as  described  is  ordinary 
Cu  containing  CuO  sometimes  amounting  to  So 
p.c;  SchiUzenberger  (BI.  [2]  31,  291)  asserts 
that  his  allotropic  copper  is  changed  to  ordinary 
copper  without  change  of  mass  {v.  also  Mackin- 
tosh, C.  N.  41,  279).  • 

Bcactions. — 1.  Cu  decomposes  water  slowly 
at  a  full  red  heat  (Pvegnault,  A.  Ch.  G2,  304).— 
2.  In  dry  air  Cu  is  unclianged  ;  but  in  ordinary 
moist  air  it  becomes  covered  with  a  film  of  a 
basic  carbonate  {D.  P.  J.  200,  200),  and  crys- 
tals of  Cu._,0  are  formed  in  the  interior  of  the 
mass. — 3.  Heated  in  o.vijgcn  CuO  is  formed;  very 
finely  divided  Cu  is  said  to  form  Cu.,0  in  oxygen 
without  heating. — 4.  Not  acted  on  weak  acids 
in  absence  of  air,  but  slowly  dissolved  by  dilute 
HClAq,  cVc,  in  presence  of  air.  Thomsen  gives 
these  thermal  data  (Th.  3,  320):  -  [Cu,  0-,  SO-] 
=  111,490  ;  [Cu,  0-,  2N0-,  6H-0J  =90,0.50 ; 
[Cu,  O,  H-S0'Aci]  =  55,900;  [Cu,  0,  2HN0^A(i] 
=  52,410.-5.  In  very  cone,  nitric  acid  Cu  is 
2}assive,  because  of  formation  of  layer  either  of 
NO  or  CuO  (c/.  Passirittj  of  Iron,  under  Iron). 
Dissolves  rapidly  in  less  cone,  nitric  acid  giving 
off  NO  and  N.,0.— 6.  Cone,  hydrochloric  acid  in 
presence  of  air  dissolves  finely  divided  Cu,  form- 
ing Cu.,Cl.,  and  evolving  H  (Odling,  C.  J.9,  291) ; 
loss  cone.  HClAq  slowly  dissolves  Cu  when 


heated  with  it  in  presence  of  air. — 7.  Dilute 

sulphuric  acid  in  presence  of  oxygen  slowly  dis- 
solves Cu  (forming  H„0.,  according  to  Traube, 

B.  18,  1887).  Cone.  H.SO,,  acts  on  Cu  even  at 
20°,  forming  Ca.^S,  and  CuSO., ;  at  higher 
temperatures  SO.,  is  evolved,  until  at  270°  the 
action  is  represented  by  the  equation 
Cu  -i-  2H.,S0,,  =  CuSO,,  +  SO.,  -1-  2H.,0  (Pickering, 

C.  J.  [2]  18,  112).— 8.  Sulphurous  acid  slowly 
acts,  forming  sulphite  and  H.SO.^Aq ;  if  large  ex- 
cess of  HoSO.|Aq  is  used,  CuS  is  formed  along  witli 
S  (Causse,  Bl.  [2]  45,  3). — 9.  Cone,  hydriodic  acid 
attacks  Cu  forming  CuJ._,  and  H. — 10.  Aqueous 
solutions  of  many  metallic  salts  slowly  dissolve 
Cu ;  chlorides  and  nitrates,  especially  of  ammo- 
nium, are  the  most  active  (i'.  Pattison  Muir, 
C.  N.  34,  223,  234 ;  Carnelley,  C.  J.  [2]  15,  1). 
According  to  Traube  {B.  18,  i8S7)  Cu  dissolves 
in  (NH  j.jCOaAq  with  production  of  H.p.,Aq. — 

11.  Ammonia  solution  slowly  dissolves  Cu  with 
previous  formation  of  CuO ;  Schonbein  [B.  B. 
1850.  580)  says  that  Cu-NH,  nitrite  is  iDro- 
duced.  Heated  in  ammonia,  to  full  redness,  Cu 
becomes  brittle  and  now  contains  N,  a  nitride  is 
probably  formed  (Warren,  C.  N.  55,  155). — 

12.  Sulplmrettcd.  Injdrocjcn  forms  CuS. — 13.  Many 
fatlij  oils,  e.g.  olive,  rape,  linseed,  Ac.,  dissolve 
considerable  (juantities  of  Cu  (Thomson,  C.  N. 
34,  170,  200,  213). 

Co;)ti)n!fl^/o;is.—Coppercombines  directly  with 
the  following  non-metallic  elements  either  at 
the  ordinary  or  higher  temperatures:  chlorine, 
bromine,  iodine,  oxygen,  sulphur,  selenioU;  2)hos- 
phorus,  silicon,  arsenic,  antimony  (for  details  v. 
Copper,  chloride  of  ;  brojiide  or,  &o.).  It  is 
not  quite  certain  whether  Cu  combines  directly 
with  nitrogen  or  not;  Blondlot  (C.  R.  102,  210) 
got  indications  of  combination  when  discs  of 
Cu  and  Pt  were  strongly  heated  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  N  {cf.  Copper,  nitride  of). 

Detection  and  Estimation. — Cu  salts  in  solu- 
tion give  a  deep-blue  colour  with  excess  of 
NHaAq  ;  a  mahogany-coloured  pp.  of  ferro- 
cyanide  of  Cu  in  very  dilute  liquids.  Minute 
traces  of  Cu  may  be  detected  by  immersing  a 
small  couple  of  Zn  and  Pt  wires  in  the 
liquid,  and  then  exposing  the  Pt  wire  to  the 
vapour  given  oS  by  adding  cone.  H^SOj  to  KBr ; 
if  a  trace  of  Cu  has  been  deposited  on  the  Pt  a 
deep-violet  colour  is  produced,  due  to  formation 
of  a  compound  of  CuBr.,.,rH.,0  with  HBr  (Cresti, 
G.  7,  220).  Copper  is  often  estimated  by  ppn. 
with  KOHAq,  heating,  and  weighing  as  CuO  ; 
also  by  ppn.  as  metal  by  means  of  Zn  and  Pt. 
Volumetric  methods  of  estimation  are  based  on 
'  the  reaction  of  ammoniacal  Cu  solutions  with 
'  KCNAq  to  form  colourless  Cu(CX).,.2NH,CN  ; 
on  the  reaction  of  Cu  solutions  with  KIA(j  to  form 
Cu.,I,_,,  and  I ;  on  the  reaction  of  CU;,0  with 
FeXljAq  to  form  CuCl,Aq  and  FeCl.Aq  ;  and  on 
other  reactions.  Cu  may  also  be  estimated  by 
electrolysis  {v.  Classen,  Quantitative  Analyse 
durch  Electrolyse  [Berlin,  1880]).  For  details 
of  methods  a  Manual  of  Analysis  must  be  con- 
sulted. 

Copper,  Alloys  of. — Many  alloys  of  Cu  arc' 
much  used  in  manufactures  because  of  their 
malleability,  hardness,  and  durability,  and  in 
some  cases  sonorousness.  Only  a  brief  account 
of  the  chief  classes  of  these  alloys  is  given  here  ; 
for  details  of  those  alloys  which  are  of  especial 
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technical  importance  reference  must  be  made  to 
the  Dictionary  of  Technical  Chcmisti  y. 

1.  With  aluminium.  Alumina  and  CuO  are 
strongly  heated  with  carbon  in  about  the  ratio 
Al:9CuO:9C.  The  alloy  which  results  has  the 
composition  Cu^Al ;  it  has  the  colour  of  gold,  is 
very  tenacious  and  malleable,  very  hard,  and 
takes  a  high  i^olish.  This  alloy,  or  an  alloy  con- 
taining from  5  to  10  p.c.  Al,  is  generally  known 
as  aluminium-hrome  {v.  Debray,  C.  R.  43, 
925). 

2.  With  antimony.  Cu  and  Sb  alloy  in  al- 
most all  proportions.  Compounds  SbCu,  aud 
SbCu,  probably  exist  (v.  Ball,  C.  J.  53,' 167). 
These  alloys  are  brittle.  Sb  is  present  in  many 
varieties  of  bronzes  and  in  alloys  for  making 
parts  of  locomotives.  For  action  of  acids  on 
alloys  of  Sb  and  Cu  v.  Calvert  a.  Johnson,  T. 
1858.  349. 

3.  With  arsenic  ;  v.  Coppee,  aesenides  oe. 

4.  With  bismuth ;  various  alloys  are  formed 
by  heating  the  metals  together  ;  an  alloy  of  2 
parts  Bi  with  1  part  Cu  expands  after  solidifica- 
tion (Marx,  S.  58,  470). 

5.  With  gold  v.  Roberts,  A.  Ch.  [5]  13,  133. 

6.  With  iron.  Cu  is  alloyed  with  iron  by 
fusion.  (For  description  of  alloys  v.  Mushet, 
P.  ilf.  (3)  6,  81.) 

7.  With  lead.  Cu  and  Pb  melted  together 
at  a  red  heat  form  alloys  ;  but  the  fused  mass 
tends  to  separate  into  two  layers;  the  upper  con- 
taining much  Cu  and  little  Pb,  and  the  lower 
much  Pb  and  little  Cu  ;  separation  is  partly 
prevented  by  rapid  cooling.  Pb  is  found  in 
many  clock-metals  and  bronzes. 

8.  With  nicliel.  Alloys  of  Cu  and  Ni,  with 
about  lOCu  and  4Ni,  are  nearly  white ;  alloys 
containing  Cu,  Ni,  and  Zn  are  largely  used  under 
the  names  of  German  silver,  Packfong,  &c. 

9.  With  silver  ;  Cu  and  Ag  alloy  in  very  varied 
proportions  (for  details  v.  Eoberts,  A.  Ch.  (5)  13, 
111). 

10.  With  tin.  The  various  bronzes,  gun- 
metals,  and  bell-metals,  are  alloys  of  Cu  and  Sn ; 
these  alloys  are  formed  by  fusing  the  two  metals 
together.  Many  bronzes  contain  Pb,  and  some 
contain  small  quantities  of  Fe  and  Sb.  For  de- 
tails of  the  manufacture  and  properties  of  the 
copper-tin  alloys  v.  Dictionary  of  Technical 
Chemistry.  Two  compounds  of  Cu  and  Sn  ap- 
pear to  exist,  Cu.iSn  and  CujSn  ;  the  evidence 
is  based  on  the  variations  in  the  sijecific  gravi- 
ties, electrical  conductivities,  and  other  physical 
properties,  of  the  alloys  of  Cu  and  Sn  {v.  Mat- 
thiessen,  T.  1860.  161;  Eiche,  C.  R.  55, 
1862  ;  Lodge,  P.  M.  (5)  8,  554  ;  Calvert  a.  John- 
son, T.  1858.  349;  Roberts,  P.  ill.  (5)  8,  58,  551 ; 
Laurie,  C.  J.  53,  104 ;  Ball,  C.  J.  53,  167). 

11.  With  ehw  Ordinary  brass  is  an  alloy 
of  about  2  parts  Cu  to  1  part  Zn ;  many  alloys 
of  the  two  metals  in  various  proportions  are  used 
in  manufactures  under  the  names  of  Pinchhcelc, 
Mosaic  gold,  &c.  Modern  bronze  is  generally 
an  alloy  of  Cu  with  einc  and  tin.  These  alloys 
are  formed  either  by  fusing  the  metals  together, 
or  by  heating  Cu  with  ZnO  and  charcoal.  In 
some  cases  one  metal  is  ppd.  on  the  other  from 
solution.  For  details  regarding  the  manufac- 
ture, properties,  and  uses  of  the  various  brasses, 
&c.,  V.  Dictionary  of  Technical  Cliemistry. 
There  are  indications  of  the  formation  of  a  com- 


pound of  Cu  and  Zn,  viz.  CuZn,  (v.  Laurie,  C.  J. 
53,  104).  For  action  of  acids  on  Cu-Zn  alloys 
V.  Cal  vert  a.  Johnson,  C.  J.  [2]  4,  435 ;  also 
Matthiessen,  C.  J.  [2]  4,  502. 

Copper,  Antimonate  of.  Cu(SbO.,).,.5H,0 
(Fremy,  A.  Ch.  [3]  12,  499  ;  Heffter,  P.  86,  418). 

Copper,  Antimonides  of  {v.  Coppee,  allots 
of). 

Copper,  Arsenates  of.  Cu.H2(AsOj)^.2H_,0, 
and  Cu3(AsOj)._,  (t>.  Arsenic,  acids  of,  vol.  i.  308). 

Copper,  Arsenides  of.  The  compounds 
CujAs,  Cu,,As,  and  Cu<,As,  occur  native  as 
Domeyliite,  Algodonite,  and  Darwinite,  respec- 
tively. According  to  Lippert  (J.pr.  81,  108)  the 
grey  deposit  obtained  by  heating  Cu  in  an  HCl 
solution  of  As^O.;  in  Cu-ASj ;  when  this  is  heated 
in  H,  Cu^As  remains. 

Copper,  Arsenites  of.  CuHA.sO.,,  and 
Cu(As02)2;  V.  Arsenic,  acids  op,  vol.  i.  306. 

Copper,  Boride  of.  When  amorphous  B  is 
heated  with  Cu  in  a  crucible  for  some  hours, 
above  the  M.P.  of  Cu,  a  yellow,  very  hard,  brittle, 
mass  is  obtained,  S.G.  8'116  ;  this  is  CujB.,  ac- 
cording to  Marsden  (C.  J.  37,  072). 

Copper,  Borofluoride  of.  Cu  (BFj)„,  v.  under 
Copper,  fluorides  of. 

Copper,  Bromides  of.  Two  bromides  are 
known,  CuBr._„  and  Cu.,Br,^  (or  CuBr).  The  mole- 
cular weight  of  neither  in  the  gaseous  state  has 
been  determined  ;  but  judging  from  the  chlorides 
the  formulffi  given  are  probably  molecular. 
Thomsen  gives  the  thermal  values  [Cu-,Br-] 
=  49,970;  [Cu,Br=]  =  32,580  ;  [Cu-'Br-,Br-] 
=  15,190;  [Cu,Br^Aq]  =  40,830  (r/z.  3,319). 

I.  Cdpkic  beomide,  CuBr,.  (Copper  dibrom- 
ide.)  Prepared  by  dissolving  Cu(OH)o  in  HBrAq, 
or  digesting  Cu  turnings  with  excess  of  BrAq,  or 
adding  KBrAq  to  CuSiF|.Aq  ;  the  green  solution 
turns  bi'own  on  evaporation  ;  when  the  residue 
is  gently  heated,  CuBr,  remains  as  a  graphite- 
coloured  fusible  mass.  If  the  green  solution  is 
evaporated  in  vacuo  over  HoSO^,  CuBrj  is  ob- 
tained in  lustrous  iodine-coloured  crystals  (Ram- 
melsberg,  P.  55,  246).  By  evaporating  in  air, 
Berthemot  (.1.  Ch.  44,  385  ;  v.  also  Lowig,  P. 
14,  485)  obtained  greenish-brown  crystals  of 
CuBr„.5H,0.  CuBr,  is  deliquescent  and  very 
soluble  in  water ;  when  heated  it  gives  CuBr  and 
Br.  This  bromide  combines  with  ammonia  to 
form  CuBr,.5NH3  and  CuBr.^.SNK, ;  the  former 
is  a  blue  powder  obtained  by  passing  NH^  over 
CuBr,;  the  latter  forms  dark-green  crystals,  ob- 
tained by  adding  alcohol  to  CuBr,Aq  saturated 
with  NH3  (Eammelsberg,  P.  55,  246).  These 
double  compounds  dissolve  in  water ;  on  dilution 
Cu(OII),  is  ppd.;  when  heated  they  give  off 
NH3  and  NH|Br  and  leave  a  mixture  of  CuBr, 
and  CuO. 

II.  Cuprous  bromide.  Cn.Jirn.  {Co2}pcr  mono- 
bromide.)  Prepared  by  heating  CuBr,,  by  pass- 
ing Br  over  heated  Cu,  or  by  reaction  between 
Cu  and  CuBr,Aq  mixed  with  FeBi-jAq  (Renault, 
C.  R.  59,  319).  A  white  powder,  insoluble  in 
water.  S.G.  4-72;  M.P.  =  504°;  B.P.  between 
861°  and  954°  (Carnelley  a.  WilHams,  C.  J.  37, 
125).  Not  decomposed  by  cone.  H.SO^,  but  by 
HNOjAq  (Berthemot,  A.  Ch.  [2]  44,  385 ;  Lowig, 
P.  14,  485).  Turns  bluish  in  svmlight  and  is 
then  less  soluble  than  before  in  NaClAq  or 
Na^S^OjAq  (Renault,  C.  B.,  59,  319). 
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Copper,  Chlorides  of.  Two  chlorides  of  cop- 
per are  known,  CuCl.^  and  CuCl  or  CuoCl.^.  Many 
experiments  have  been  made  on  the  V.D.  of 
cuf)i-ous  chloride ;  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
molecular  formula  of  this  salt  is  Cu^.CL.  Thorn- 
sen  gives  the  thermal  data  [Cu'-.CI-]  =  65,750  ; 
[Cu.Cr-]  =  51,630  ;  [Cu,  Cr-,2H-0]  =  58,500  ; 
[CuCl-,2H-0J  =  6,870;  [Cu,Cr-,Aii]  =  62,710  (Th. 
3,  319). 

I.  CuPHic  CHLouiDB.  CuCl.j.  (Cojiivr  di- 
chloridc.) 

Preparation. — 1.  By  burning  Cu  in  CI  gas,  or 
by  passing  CI  over  heated  CuCl.— 2.  By  dis- 
solving Cu  in  aqua  rcgia,  or  in  boiling  cone. 
HCIAq  in  presence  of  air,  or  by  dissolving  CuO 
or  CuCOa  in  hot  HCIAq ;  the  green  solutions 
thus  obtained  are  evaporated  and  the  crystals  of 
CuCI,.2H,0  winch  form  are  heated  to  100°.— 
3.  Bymixing  NaClAqwithCuSO,A(i,  evaporating, 
filtering  from  Na.SO,,  evaporating,  and  heating 
the  CuCl,,.2H,,0  olstained. 

Properties  and  Reactions. — A  brownish-yellow, 
deli(piescent,  solid ;  melts  at  red  heat  and  gives 
CuCl  and  CI.  Easily  soluble  in  water,  solution 
in  a  very  little  water  is  dark-green  (Solly,  P.  J/., 
1813.  367) ;  on  addition  of  more  water  it  becomes 
green,  colour  of  very  dilute  solutions  is  greyish- 
blue  (Gladstone,  C.  J.  8,  211,  says  that 
CuCl  ,.2Cu0.4Hp  is  formed)  ;  addition  of  cone. 
HCIAq  or  better  H.^SO^  produces  a  yellow  colour 
in  a  green  solution  of  CuClo.  Franz  (J.  pr.  [2] 
5,  274)  gives  the  following  data  sliowing  the  com- 
position and  S.G.  of  CuCLAcj :  — 


.  CuCl.. 

S.G. 

'B.C.  CuCl, 

S.G. 

5 

1-0155 

25 

1-2918 

10 

1-092 

30 

1-3618 

15 

1-1565 

35 

1-4U7 

20 

1-2223 

40 

1-52S1 

CuClo  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether ;  alco- 
holic solutions  burn  with  green  flame.  CuCLAq 
ppd.  by  KOHAq  yields  various  oxychlorides  (v. 
CoprEK,  osYii^vLoiD  cojiPouNDs  of).  For  reactions 
of  CuCl,  with  metallic  sidphidcs,  v.  Eammels- 
berg  (C.'J.  39,  374),  and  Kaschig  {A.  228,  1). 

Cor.ihinations.  —  1.  With  toatcr  to  form 
CuClo.2H.^0;  obtained  by  evaporating  solutions 
of  CuCl.,  and  crystallising  (y.  siijyra)  ;  rhombic 
prisms  «:5:c  = -9179:1:  -4627  {Gm.-K.  [6th  ed.]  3, 
612)  ;  lose  2H,.0  at  100°,  or  over  H.SO.,  {cf.  Vogel, 
D.  P.  J.  im',  239,  with  Graham,  A.  29,  31).— 

2.  \Yiih  amnion  ia  to  form  M.2NH,,  M.4NH...H.,0, 
and  M.6NH.,  [M  =  CuCl..]  (Kane,  A.  Ch.  T2,  ifi  ; 
Hose,  P.  20,  155).  CuCl.,.6NH.,  is  formed  by 
passing  NH.,  over  CuCl._,  as  long  as  absorption 
continues  ;  when  heated  to  llO*^,  NH,,  is  evolved 
and  CUCI.J.2NH3  remains.  When  NH,  is  passed 
into  hot  cone.  CuCl.Aq  until  the  pp.  which 
forms  has  re-dissolved,  and  the  liquid  is  allowed 
to  cool,  CuCl.j.4NH3.H.jO  separates  ia  dark- 
green  octahedra  which  lose  NH,  on  drying. — 

3.  With  ammonia  and  salammoniac  to  form 
CuCL.2NH,.2NH,Cl ;  obtained  by  boiling  Cu 
turnings  with  cone.  NH^ClAq  till  a  deep-blue 
liquid  is  obtained,  filtering  from  Cu._,CL.2NH,, 
which  separates,  allowing  the  filtrate  to  oxidise 
in  the  air  until  it  becomes  greenish,  and  cooling 
(llitthausen,  J.  pr.  60,  376).  Dark-green  tablets, 
decomposed  by  water. — 4.  With  c;y"'o;(s  chloride 
and  ammonia  to  form  CuCl.„Cu.,Cl.,.4XH3.H_,0 
(Eitthauscn.  J.  pr  60,  374);  obtained  by  dis- 
solving CuXU  in  NHjAq,  allowing  the  solution 


to  become  deep  blue  by  expo.sure  to  air,  and 
crystallising;  or  by  the  prolonged  action  of 
NH,|ClAq  on  Cu  turnings  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature. Blue  prisms ;  decomposed  by  water 
and  alcohol ;  absorb  0  from  air  and  lose  NH, ; 
when  heated  leave  Cu.Cl, ;  soluble  in  hot 
HCIAq  from  which  solution "CuCl.,.2NH^C1.2H.,0 
crystallises  out. — 5.  With  ammonium  chlor- 
ide, to  form  (a)  CuCl.,.2NHjCl,2H,,0,  and  (bj 
CuCL.NH,C1.2H,0.  The  former  is  obtained  by 
crystallising  a  mixed  solution  of  the  two  salts 
(Mitscherlich,  J.  pr.  19,  449 ;  Graham,  A.  29, 
132) ;  or  by  concentrating  a  mixed  solution  of 
CuSO,  and  NH,C1  (Vogel,  J.  pr.  2,  194)  ;  or 
saturating  CuChAq  with  NH,  (Cap  a.  Henry, 
J.pr.  13,  184).  Light-blue  rhombic  tables,  or 
octahedra;  loses  all  H,0  at  110°-120°;  S.G. 
1-96  to  1-97.  The  salt"  CuCL.NH,C1.2H,0  was 
obtained  by  Hantz  (.4.  60,  280),  as  blue-green 
crystals,  by  neutralising  1  part  HCIAq  by  NH., 
and  2  parts  of  the  same  HCIAq  by  CuCO;,,  mix- 
ing the  solutions,  and  crystallising.— 6.  With 
potassium  chloride  to  form  CuCl._,.2KC1.2H._,0  ; 
obtained  by  evapor.ating  a  mixed  solution  of  the 
two  sails.    S.G.  2-4. 

II.  Cuprous  CnLor.iDE.  Cu.Cl.,.  (Proto- 
chloride  of  copper.)  Mol.  w.  197-14'.  V.D.  (c. 
1560°)  6-8.  Formula  found  to  be  Cu.CU  and  not 
CuCl  from  results  of  V.D.  determinations  by  V. 
and  C.  Meyer,  at  c.  1560°  (B.  12,  1112,  12S3). 
[Cu-,  CP]  =  65,750  ;  [Cu  CI-,  CI'-]  =  37,510  (Th. 
3,  3J9). 

Formation. — 1.  Cu  is  heated  in  CI,  keeping 
the  Cu  in  excess. — 2.  Cu  is  heated  to  dull  red- 
ness in  a  stream  of  HCl  (Wohler,  ^4.  105,  3(;o). — ■ 

3.  By  heating  together  CuCl._,  and  Cu  in  HCIAq. — 

4.  By  heating  together  Cu  and  Fe^Cl^Aq. — 5.  By 
heating  CuCl  .— 6.  By  reducing  CuCl.Aq  or 
CuSOjAq  by  SnCL,  or  S0.„ — 7.  By  heating  2  parts 
HgCI.^  with  1  part  Cu  turnings. — 8.  By  heating 
CuSdj  with  NaH.,PO.,  in  a  little  water  (Cavazzi, 

G.  16,  167). 

Preparation. — 1.  Sulphur  dioxide  is  passed 
into  a  mixture  of  1  part  NaCl  and  2;^  parts 
CuS0.,.5H.,0  dissolved  in  water ;  the  white  pp. 
is  washed  with  SO.Aq,  then  with  glacial  acetic 
acid,  pressed  between  paper,  and  dried  at  100° 
(Wohler,  A.  130,  373;  Eosenfeld,  B.  12,  954). 
[2CuCl.Aq  +  H.,SO., H.,0 

=  Cu,Cl.,  +  H,S0,Aq  +  2HClAq].— 2.  An  intimate 
mixture  of  14'2  parts  powdered  CuO  with  7  parts 
zinc  powder  is  thrown,  little  by  little  with  con- 
stant shaking,  into  cone.  HCIAq,  until  a  white 
pp.  of  Cu._,Cl.,  begins  to  form  ;  more  acid  is  added, 
and  then  a  little  more  of  the  mixture,  and  so  on 
until  the  whole  of  the  mixture  has  been  used. 
The  liquid  is  then  poured  into  boiled  water  in  a 
flask  so  that  the  flask  is  filled ;  the  flask  is 
closed ;  the  Cu.^CL,,  which  separates  as  a  shining 
white  solid,  is  washed  with  distilled  water, 
and  dried  in  the  dark  (Heumann,  B.  7,  720). 
[2CuO  -I-  Zu  +  4HClAq 
=  CuoCl., -f  ZnCLAq -I- 2H.,0]. 

Proyjor^it'S.  — Snow-white  crystalline  powder  ; 
insoluble   in  water,  alcohol,  dilute  HNO.,  or 

H.  SOjAq ;  soluble  in  hot  HCIAq,  separating  on 
cooling  in  tetrahedra  ;  soluble  in  NH^Aq ;  solu- 

i  ble,  on  heating,  in  KClAq,  NaClA(i,  Fe,Cl,Aq, 
ZnCl.Aq,  and  many  other  metallic  chlorides; 
j  soluble  in  Na.S.,0,Aq  when  the  two  salts  are  in 
I  the  ratio  Cu2CL:Na.S.,03  (Winkler,  /.  pr.  88, 
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428).  S.G.  3-7.  Melts  below  red  heat,  and  boils 
between  954°  and  1032°  (Carnelley  a.  Williams, 
C.  J.  37,  126).  Solution  in  HClAq  acts  as  an 
energetic  reducer,  converting  HgCl,  to  HgCl, 
AuClj  to  Au,  decolourising  Prussian  blue,  &c. ; 
this  solution  rapidly  absorbs  CO  (v.  Hempel,  B. 
21,898;  cf.  Drehschmidt,  73.  21,  2158),  colour- 
less crystals  of  Cu^Cl.,.C0.2H^0  separate  from  a 
saturated  solution  of  CO  in  Cu,Cl„  (Berthelot, 
A.  Ch.  [3]  46,  488),  on  warming  the  solution  CO 
escapes.  This  solution  also  absorbs  various 
gases,  e.g.  C,,H,  and  PH3  (Eiban,  B.  12,  1208; 
Eose,  P.  4,  lio";  6,  205). 

Reactions.— 1.  Moist  CuoCl,  changes  in  sun- 
light and  air  to  yellow,  violet,  and  then  blue- 
black  ;  an  oxychloride  is  formed  (CuCl„3CuO, 
according  to  Vogel,  D.  P.  J.  136,  238)  [concern- 
ing the  action  of  sunlight  on  Cu^CL  v.  Carle- 
mann,  /.  pr.  63,  475]. — 2.  Heated  in  oxygen  or 
in  ivater-vapour,  CuO  is  formed. — 3.  By  repeated 
washing  with  water  CuCL,  and  Cu^O  are  pro- 
duced.— 4.  Eeduced  to  Cu  by  hydrogen,  or  by 
digestion  under  water  with  iron  filings. — 5. 
Scarcely  acted  on  by  sulphuric  acid,  even  when 
cone,  and  hot  (Rosenfeld,  B.  12,  954). — 6.  Eeacts 
with  many  metallic  sulphides  to  produce  CujS 
(v.  Easchig,  A.  228,  1). 

Covibinations. — 1.  With  ammonia  to  form 
Cu,Ch.2NH3.  By  dissolving  Cu.,Cl.,  in  NH^Aq ; 
or  better  by  boiling  Cu  turnings  with  cone. 
NHjClAq  until  rapid  evolution  of  NH,,  begins, 
filtering  the  boiling  liquid  into  h  its  volume  of 
water,  and  repeatedly  filtering  from  Cu^0.a'H_,0, 
allowing  to  cool,  repeatedly  washing  the  solid 
which  separates  with  alcohol  and  quickly  press- 
ing between  paper  (Eitthausen,  J.  pr.  59,  369, 
Millon  a.  Commaille,  G.  B.  56,  309).  Colourless 
rhombic  dodecahedra,  becoming  violet  in  air ; 
decomposed  by  water  into  its  constituents  on 
heating ;  solution  in  water  reduces  ammoniacal 
silver  solutions  (M.  a.  C),  it  absorbs  0  from  the 
air  forming  Cu,Cl,.CuClo.4KH,.H,0  (.^.v.  under 
CoPKic CHLORIDE,  Combinations,  No.  4). — 2.  With 
salammoniac  to  form  Cu,Cl.,.4NH,Cl.  Obtained 
by  dissolving  Cu,Cl.>.2NH,  in  HClAq,  or  by  add- 
ing a  little  NHjAq  to  Cu,,Clo  in  HCiAq ;  white 
crystals,  becoming  brown  in  air,  and  giving 
Cu^CL  and  NH^Cl  when  heated  (Eitthausen, 
J.  pr.  59,  369). — 3.  With  potassium  chloride  to 
form  CuoCl,.4KCl ;  large  octahedra ;  prepared 
by  dissolving  Cu^Cl,  in  boiling  KClAq,  and  al- 
lowing to  cool  in  a  closed  vessel  (Mitscherlich, 
A.  Ch.  73,  384).  A  compound  with  NaCl  is  also 
known  ;  it  is  very  soluble  and  dilKeult  to  crys- 
tallise.—4.  With  phosphorus  hydride,  to  form 
CUoCl;,.2PH3.  Obtained,  as  long  colourless 
needles,  by  passing  PH3  into  Cu^Cl,  in  HClAq 
until  crystals  form  ;  when  heated  gives  Cu  phos- 
phide, PH3,  and  HCl ;  water  forms  PH3  and 
Cu,P,  (Eiban,  Bl.  [2]  31,  385). 

Copper,  Fluorides  of.  Two  fluorides  have 
been  isolated,  CUF2  and  CujF,  (Berzelius,  P.  1, 
28). 

I.  CuPEic  FLUOEIDE,  CuF2.2H.,0.  Best  ob- 
tained by  dissolving  CuCO,  in  HFAq,  and  adding 
alcohol  of  95  p.c.  (Balbiano,  G.  14,  74).  Pale- 
blue  crystalline  powder;  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  very  easily  decomposed  to  oxyfiuoride 
CuF2.Cu(0H)„[=CuF.0H]  (v.  Oxyfiuoride  under 
CorPEK,  osYHAiiOiD  COMPOUNDS  of).  Decomposcs 
on  keeping  for  four  or  five  days  with  evolution  of 


HF.  Combines  with  KF  to  form  very  soluble 
CuF.,.2KF.  Absorbs  NH3  with  formation  of 
CuF:.Cu(OH).,.4NH3.2NH,F.2H20  (Balbiano,  I.e.). 

Cupric  boro fluoride 
Cu(BF,)..[=CuF2.2BF3]  is  obtained  by  mixing 
Ba(BF,,)2  and  CuSO^Aq. 

Giipric  silicofiuoride  CuSiP^.6H30  is 
produced  by  dissolving  CuO  in  HoSiFj^Aq  and 
evaporating. 

II.  Cdpbous  fluobide,  CuoF^.  A  red  powder 
obtained  by  treating  Cu.^O.xH^O  with  HFAq  ; 
washing  with  water,  pressing,  and  drying  i)i 
vacuo;  decomposed  by  moist  air  toCu(OII),.CuF2 
(Berzelius,  I.e.). 

Copper,  Hydride  of.  A  compound  of  Cu  and 
H  is  said  to  be  produced  by  the  following  re- 
actions:— 1.  1  pt.  Ba(HP0,)2  is  dissolved  in 
water,  the  Ba  is  exactly  ppd.  by  H^SOiAq,  the 
filtrate  is  added  to  '8  parts  CuS0^.5H,0  in  rather 
dilute  solution,  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  ppa. 
is  allowed  to  proceed  slowly ;  the  jjp.  is  washed 
with  air-free  water  in  an  atmosphere  of  CO^, 
and  dried  by  pressure  between  paper  (Wurtz, 

A.  Ch.  [3]  11,  250;  G.  B.  89,  1066;  90,  22).- 
2.  NaHS0„Aq  is  added  in  excess  to  CuSO^Aij; 
if  the  CuSOj  is  in  excess  the  pp.  contains  soma 
Cu  (Schutzenberger,  C.  B.  69,  196).— 3.  Zinc  is 
placed  in  CuSO^Aq  acidulated  with  H.SOj 
(Schoor,  Ar.  N.  12,96;  [/.  1877.  273]).— 4.  A 
moderately  strong  current  is  passed  through 
very  dilute  slightly  acidulated  CuSO^Aq ;  the 
compound  forms  at  the  negative  i3ole  but  begins 
to  decompose,  with  evolution  of  H,  as  soon  as 
the  current  is  stopped  (Poggendorii,  P.  75,  337). 
Copper  hydride  is  described  as  a  reddish-brown 
powder,  having  the  composition  Cu^H^ ;  it  de- 
composes at  60°  into  Cu  and  H ;  in  HClAq  it 
gives  Cu,C1.2  and  H  ;  it  takes  fire  in  CI.  {Cf.  Ber- 
thelot [G.  B.  89,  1005,  1097],  who  says  that  the 
so-called  copper  hydride  always  contains  0,  H,0, 
and  P ;  but  Wurtz  [G.  B.  90,  22]  gives  further 
details  and  analyses,  showing  that  the  prepara- 
tion is  apt  to  contain  Cu  phosphate,  but  the  pre- 
sence of  more  than  a  mere  trace  of  this  may  be 
avoided  by  ispg.  the  CuoHj  very  slowly  in  cold 
solutions.) 

Copper,  Hydroxides  of,  v.  Hydr\ted  oxides 
OF  Copper,  under  Copper,  oxides  of. 

Copper,  Iodides  of.  Only  one  iodide  of  copper 
has  been  isolated;  this  is  the  cuprous  com- 
pound, Cujj.  When  KIAq  is  added  to  the 
solution  of  a  cupric  salt,  a  pp.  of  Gn.J.,  mixed 
with  free  I  is  obtained  ;  e.g.  2CaS0|Aq  +  4KIAq 
=  Cuolj  +  !■>  +  2K2SOjAq.  Cu  Jo  dissolves  in  alco- 
holic solution  of  I ;  the  liquid  is  not  ppd.  by 
water,  but  on  heating  and  adding  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  KI,  Cn.,1.,  is  ppd.  along  with  KI3.  Solu- 
tions containing  about  3  gram  Cul^  per  100  c.c. 
have  been  obtained  ;  compounds  are  known 
which  probably  contain  CuL,  {v.  infra). 

Cuprous  iodide,  Cu,I„.     S.G.  4-41  (Schiii). 

B.  P.  between  759°  and  772'  (Carnelley  a.  Wil- 
liams, C.  J.  37,  12G).  Mol.  w.  not  determined, 
but  from  analogy  of  Cu„Cl,  it  is  probably  Cu,l, 
=  379-46.    [Cu-,P]  =  35,200"  {Th.  3,  319). 

Formation.— 1.  Finely  divided  Cu  heated 
with  I  forms  CuJ^;  a  plate  of  Cu  exposed  to  the 
vapour  of  I  becomes  covered  with  crystals  of 
Cujj  (Eenault,  C.  B.  59,  319).— 2.  Cu  is  dis- 
solved in  cone.  HIAq,  on  standing  in  air  (or 
better  on  adding  a  trace  of  H^S)  CUI2  ppts.  in 
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crystals  (Eose,  P.  4,  110).— 3.  Cu„S  is  dissolved 
in  cono.  HIAq  (Mensel,  B.  3,  123').— 4.  KIAq  is 
added  to  CuSO.iAq ;  Cu.J._,  is  ppd.  along  with  I. 

Prcixiration. —CniiO ^Aq  is  saturated  with 
SO.j,  or  a  mixture  of  1  jjt.  CuS0,,.5H.^0  and  21  pts. 
FeS0,|.7H.,0  is  dissolved  in  water,  KIAq  is  added, 
the  pp.  is  washed  and  dried  (Duilos,  A.  39,  2.53; 
Soubeiran,  J.  Ph.  13,  427). 

Properties    and    Reactimis. — A  white,  or 
brownish-white,  crystalline  powder ;  insoluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  dilute  acids ;  solul)le  in  1 
KIAq,  and  in  NH,,Aq  in  presence  of  air.   Soluble  j 
in  hot  cone.  HClAq  and  reppd.  on  addition  of 
water.    Decomposed  by  cone.  HNO^  or  H.,SO,|. 
Heated  with  MnO,  or  KC10,„  CuO  is  formed  ; 
reduced  to  Cu  by  boiling'  with  water  and  Zn,  Sn,  ' 
or  Fe  (Berthemot,  J.  Ph.  15,  445).    When  CuJ^ 
is  dissolved  in  NH.,Aq  by  heating  in  an  open  j 
vessel,  colourless  crystals  of  Cu.Jo.4NHj  sejiarate 
on  cooling,  and  the  mother  liquor  on  addi-  ! 
tion  of  alcohol  deposits  a  dark-blue  compound 
CuI,.4NH.,.H,0  (Eammelsberg,  P.  48,  162  ;  v.  I 
also  Berthemot,  J.  Ph.  15,  445  ;  and  8aglier, 
C.  B.  102,  1552).    Cu.,L  dissolves  in  alcoholic  I; 
when  this  liquid  is  heated  to  30°,  and  mixed 
with  alcoholic  NH.,  at  30°,  crystals  separate  in 
a  few  liours  having  the  composition  Cul2.4NH;,.l2 
(Jorgensen,  J.       [2]  2,  353). 

Combinations. — 1.  With  ammonia  to  form 
Cu JJ.4NH3  (Rammelsberg,  P.  48, 162).  Obtained 
by  passing  NH,,  over  Cm.X,  ;  white,  lustrous 
crystals;  decomposed  by  heat  to  Cu.J...  and  NH^. 
The  same  compound  is  formed  by  mixing  KIAq 
with  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  a  cuprous  salt 
in  absence  of  air;  as  thus  obtained  the  compound 
cannot  be  dried  without  losing  NH3  (Lovol, 
N.  J.  P.  4,  328). — 2.  With  ammonium  iodide  ; 
the  compound  Cu Jo.2NH|I.H^0  is  obtained,  as 
white  needles,  by  dissolving  100  gs.  NHJ  in  j 
1,000  gs.  water,  adding  10-15  gs.  Cu(0H)2,  heat-  ! 
ing  until  all  is  dissolved,  boiling  with  a  large  j 
excess  of  Cu  until  the  liquid  is  colourless,  and 
allowing  to  cool.  The  mother  liquor  in  air  de- 
posits black  crystals  of  Cu,,I,.2NH,I.2NH3.4H,0. 
Tliese  crystals  are  very  unstable  (vSaglier,  C.  R. 
104, 1440). — 3.  With  ammonia  and  cupric  iodide ; 
wlien  100  gs.  of  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  CuO, 
containing  7-8  p.c.  CuO,  is  mixed  with  an  equal 
mass  of  10  p.c.  alcoholic  I  solution,  warmed 
until  the  pp.  of  NI.j  dissolves,  heated  in  the 
water  bath  for  an  hour,  and  allowed  to  cool, 
brilliant  green  crvstals  are  deposited  of  the  com- 
position Cu,I,.4NH„  probably  =  Cu.,I„.CuI.,.4NH, 
(Saglier,  C.  R.  102,1552).— 4.  M lih.  silver  iodide 
to  form  a  series  of  bodies  resembling  alloys ; 
CUoL..tAgI,  X  varying  from  1  to  12  ;  for  physical 
constants  of  these  bodies  v.  Rodwell,  Pr.  33,  143  ; 
Bellati  a.  llomanese,  Pr.  34,  104.  According  to 
Guyard  {Bl.  [2]  41,  12)  a  double  iodide  of  Cu 
and  N  is  produced  when  an  alkaline  di-iodide  is 
added  to  an  ammoniacal  Cu  solution. 

II.  CurRic  IODIDE.  Cupric  iodide,  Cal.,,  has 
not  been  isolated.  A  solution  of  Cu.J._.  in  alco- 
holic I  is  not  ppd.  by  water,  but  on  heating  and 
adding  alcoholic  KI,  Cu.J.j  is  reppd.  along  with 
KI.|,  the  solution  may  perhaps  contain  a periodide 
of  Cu  (.Jorgensen,  j.  pr.  [2]  2,  347).  CuJ.,  in 
pi'csoncc  of  I  dissolves  in  much  water  ;  this  solu- 
tion probably  contains  CuL  (Traube,  B.  17, 1064). 
Caniegic  (prii\  comm.)  has  obtained  aqueous 
Bokitions  of  cupric  iodide  containing  c,  "3  g. 
Vol.  II. 


Cul,  in  100  CO.,  by  digesting  Cu,,I,  with  I  in 
water  at  80'  for  a  few  minutes,  cooling,  shaking 
for  a  short  time  with  Cu  foil  or  CSo  to  remove  ex- 
cess of  I.  Solution  of  Cul._,  containing  c.  '9  g. 
CuL  with  excess  of  I  is  very  easily  decomposed, 
almost  anything  that  removes  the  I  at  iho  same 
time  decomposes  the  Cul,_,  to  Cul  and  I,  e.g. 
starch  or  Ag  leaf ;  the  solution  partially  decom- 
poses when  boiled  out  of  contact  witli  air,  also 
when  a  current  of  air,  N,  or  other  indifferent 
gas,  is  passed  through  it,  and  even  when  kept 
in  vacuo  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  Solutions 
of  Cul._,  are  also  obtained  by  digesting  CuO.^H.,,  or 
CuCO,|,  with  fairly  cone.  HIAq  saturated  with  I, 
and  filtering  from  excess  of  CuOvH.^,  or  CuCO.,. 
Potassium  iodide  withdraws  I  from  solutions  of 
CuL,  ijpg.  Cul ;  when  KI  interacts  with  a  cupric 
salt  in  molecular  proportions,  Cul,.  is  almost  cer- 
tainly produced,  but  as  the  change  is  not  com- 
plete the  residual  KI  interacts  with  the  Cul,,  in 
solution  to  produce  Cul  and  KI.,);I.  Thomsen 
gives  [Cu,I-,Aq]  =10,410  {Tli.  3,  320). 

Various  compounds  are  known,  one  constituent 
of  each  of  which  is  probably  Cul.,.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  compounds  CuI,m4NH3.H20,  and 
CuI2.Cu.2L.4NH.,  has  been  described  {v.  CnPKons 
IODIDE,  Reactions,  also  Combinations,  No.  3). 
The  compound  Cul2.4NH,.I|  was  obtained  by 
Jorgensen  {J.  pr.  [2]  2,  353)  as  blue  crystals, 
by  mixing  solutions  of  I  in  KI  and  Cu-NH, 
nitrate,  at  50°,  and  filtering  hot  into  water  at 
50°  (v.  also  Saglier,  C.  R.  102,  1552).  Saglier 
(C.  R.  104,  1440)  describes  the  compounds 
CuI.,.2NH|I.2NH3.2H.,0,  and  Cul2.4NH.,.H,,0, pro- 
duced by  boiling  NH^IAq  with  Cu(bH)2;  he 
also  describes  a  compound  with  (NH^)!,,  viz. 
CuL.2NHJ.,.2NH.,.6H,.0,  obtained  by  dissolving 
Cu(0H)2  in'hot  NH,I.,Aq. 

Carnegie  (priv.  comm.)  has  obtained  the 
compound  CuO.2CnI2.4H2O  by  partially  immers- 
ing slips  of  Cu  in  Bal2Aq  ;  black  crystals  slowly 
form  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel ;  they  are  easily 
decomposed  by  washing  with  water ;  they  may 
be  waslied  with  alcohol  and  dried  over  CaCl2. 

Copper,  Nitride  of.  Cu,,N.  When  finely 
divided  CuO,  ppd.  from  hot  CuSO^Aq  by  KOH, 
is  heated  in  a  tube  to  250°  and  dry  NH.,  is  passed 
over  it,  greenish-black  copper  nitride  is  formed  ; 
if  the  solid  is  powdered  from  time  to  time  and 
the  passage  of  NH.,  is  continued,  the  whole  of 
the  CuO  may  be  changed  to  nitride.  Copper 
nitride  decomposes  by  heating  to  about  300°, 
giving  Cu  and  N;  in  CI  it  gives  CuC1.2_and  N  ; 
in  HClAq,  CuClo,  and  NH,C1  are  formed;  it  is 
oxidised  rapidly  by  HNO.,Aq,  and  decomposed  to 
Cu  and  N  by  H2S0,Aq  (Schrotter,  A.  37,  136  ; 
V.  also  Warren,  C.  N.  55,  155).  By  heating  to 
bright  redness  discs  of  Cu  and  Pt  placed  3-4  mm. 
apart  in  an  atmospliere  of  N,  Blondlot  got  indi- 
cations of  the  formation  of  a  compound  of  Cu 
and  N  ;  but  lie  did  not  isolate  the  compound 
(C.  R.  102,  210).  According  to  Schrdttor  (I.e.) 
Cu  and  N  do  not  directly  combine. 

Copper,  Oxides  of.  Copper  forms  four  oxides  ; 
Cu,,0,  Cu.,0,  CuO,  and  CUO2.  There  are  indica- 
tions of  the  existence  of  other  oxides,  but  none 

I  has  been  certainly  isolated.  The  best-studied 
are  Cu.O  and  CuO  ;  both  are  basic,  and  each 
forms  a  series  of  corresponding  salts,  those 

\  corresponding  to  CuO  being  the  more  stable. 

i  The  oxide  Cu,0  reacts  with  acids  to  form  Cu  and 
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a  salt,  in  some  eases  a  cuprous,  and  in  other 
cases  a  cupric,  salt.  The  oxide  CuO^  reacts  with 
acids  as  a  basic  peroxide,  forming  cupric  salts 
and  oxygen.  Any  oxide  other  than  CuO  is 
changed  into  CuO  by  heating  in  air  or  oxygen. 
By  adding  solution  of  bleaching  powder  to 
Cu'iNOjAq,  a  pp.  is  obtained  which  soon  decom- 
poses with  evolution  of  0  ;  this  pp.  is  possibly  a 
salt  the  acidic  radicle  of  which  is  composed  of 
Cu  and  O  {v.  p.  260).  No  oxide  of  Cu  has  been 
gasified,  hence  the  formulas  given  are  not  neces- 
sarily molecular. 

I.  Copper  suboxide  Cu.,0.  {Quadroxide  of 
copper)  (liose,  P.  120, 1).  An  olive-green  powder ; 
stable  under  water  in  absence  of  0,  but  rapidly 
oxidised  in  air  to  Cu.,0  and  then  to  CuO  ;  decom- 
posed by  dilute  HClAq  to  Cu.^CL  and  Cu,  and  by 
dilute  H.jSOjAq  to  CuSO^  and  Cu  ;  insoluble  in 
NH;,Aq,  and  in  a  mixture  of  NHjAq  and 
(NHJXOjAq.  Prepared  by  reaction  between 
CuSO  ,Aq  and  SnCL  in  presence  of  KOH ; 
Cu(0H)2  is  first  precipitated  and  then  reduced 
with  simultaneous  formation  of  K  stannate : 
4Cu(0H).,  +  12K0HAq  +  3SnCLAq 

=  Cu,,0  +  6KClAq  +  SICSnOjAq  +  10H,O.  To 
prepare  this  oxide,  Rose  directs  to  make  300  c.c. 
CuSOjAq  containing  10  g.  Cu ;  to  add  this  to 
l,000c.c.  of  a  solution  of  50 g.  SnCL  in  KOHAq, 
and  to  shake  in  a  well-closed  vessel  which  is 
completely  filled  with  the  liquid,  keejiing  cool 
by  water ;  to  filter  after  twenty-four  hours  in  an 
atmosphere  of  H,  and  wash  the  pp.  with  water 
containing  KOH,  then  with  water,  then  with 
very  dilute  NHjAq,  and  finally  vrith  water.  It 
is  difiicult  to  obtain  Cu.,0  free  from  the  other 
oxides.    (For  precautions  v.  Eose,  I.e.) 

II.  CuPKOus  OXIDE  Cu^O.  {Hemi-oxide  of 
copper.  Protoxide  of  copper.  Bed  oxide  of  cop- 
per.) S.G.  i2  5-749  (native),  5-345-5-375  (arti- 
ficial). H.F.  [Cu-,0]  =  40,810  (T/i.  3,  320).  Occurs 
native  as  Cuprite,  in  lustrous,  red,  octahedra. 

Formation. — 1.  By  heating  Cu  in  air ;  the 
outer  film  thus  formed  is  CuO,  beneath  this  is  a 
film  of  CuoO.  Finely  divided  Cu  (obtained  by 
reducing  CuO  in  H  at  a  moderate  temperature) 
oxidises  in  air  to  Cu^O  (Berzelius,  A.  61,  1 ;  v. 
also  Mitscherlich,  J.pr.l^,  450  ;  and  Marchand, 
J.  pr.  20,  505). — 2.  By  heating  Cu  turnings  with 
CuO  (Berzelius),  or  with  dehydrated  CuSO, 
(UUgren,  P.  55,  527),  or  with  CuSO^  and  NaXO^ 
(Malaguti,  J.  p)r.  2,  167).— 3.  By  heating  Cu,.Cl, 
with  Na.COa  (Wohler  a.  Liebig,  P.  21,  681).— 4' 
By  the  reaction  of  Cu  with  Cu2N0.|  and  a  little 
CuO,  in  absence  of  air  (Becquerel,  xl.  Ch.  41, 
223). — 5.  By  the  prolonged  action  of  NHjAq  on 
a  mixture  of  CuSO.,Aq  and  FeSO,Aq  in  presence 
of  Fe.,(OH)j  (Wibel,  Eecluction  von  Kupferoxyd- 
salzeii  [Hamburg,  1864],  2). 

Preparation. — 1.  6  pts.  Cu.jCl,  are  heated 
with  3  pts.  dehydrated  NaoCOj,  the  resultant  mass 
is  washed  with  water  (W."  a.  L.,  P.  21,  581).— 2. 
A  mixture  of  1  pt.  CuS0.,5H,0,  li  pts.  cream  of 
tartar,  2  pts.  grape  sugar,  in  12  pts.  water,  is 
heated  in  a  basin  ;  l.J  pts.  NaOH  are  added,  and 
the  whole  is  boiled  until  the  supernatant  liquid 
is  colourless  ;  the  pp.  is  washed  with  water,  then 
with  alcohol,  and  dried  (Bottger,  D.  P.  J.  171, 
77).— 3.  An  intimate  mixture  of  equal  parts  CuO 
and  (NH  J.^CO.,  is  heated  over  a  Bunsen-bunier 
till  the  smell  of  NH,  is  no  longer  apparent  (Schiff, 
W.  J.  1864.  274). 


Properties. — A  carmine-red  crystalline  pow- 
der. Melts  at  full  red  heat  and  oxidises  to 
CuO.  Soluble  in  NH,Aq,  forming  a  colourless 
liquid  which  becomes  blue  in  the  air,  and  reacts 
as  a  strong  reducing  agent. 

Reactions. — 1.  Hydrochloricacidtorms  Cu.,CL, 
soluble  in  excess  of  the  acid  [Cu-0,2HClAqi 
=  14,660  {Th.  3,  320).— 2.  Dilute  acids,  e.g. 
H,SO,Aq,  HNO^Aq,  H.PO.Aq,  H.HjCAAq,  pro- 
duce Cu  and  cupric  salts. — 3.  Cone,  nitric  acid 
forms  CU2NO3. — 4.  Bromine  loatcr  forms  CuBr.^ 
and  CuO. — 5.  Reduced  to  Cu  by  hydrogen,  po- 
tassium, or  carbon. — 6.  Sulphur  forms  Cu^S. — 

7.  Many  metallic  chlorides  in  solution,  e.g. 
MgCl,,Aq,  ZnCl.Aq,  form  soluble  double  salts 
and  also  ppt.  hydrated  oxides  of  the  metals. — 

8.  Ferric  chloride  solution  produces  Fe-.O^,  Cu, 
and  Cu_,Cl.,. — 9.  From  neutral  silver  solution 
Cu.,0  ppts.  a  mixture  of  Ag  and  a  basic  cupric 
salt. 

Hydhatbd  cuprous  oxide  ?4Cu.>O.H20.  Pro- 
duced, as  a  yellowish  powder,  by  adding  an  alkali 
or  alkaline  carbonate  to  the  solution  of  a  cuprous 
salt  (Fremy,  A.  Ch.  [3]  23,  391).  Also  formed  by 
heating  to  boiling  moist  Cu(OH).^  with  milk  sugar 
and  some  Na_,CO.,Aq.  According  to  Mitscherlich 
(J.  pr.  19,  450)  the  hydrate  loses  its  water  at 
360°.  Oxidises  in  air  to  Cu(OH)„  (v.  also  Gm.-K. 
[6th  ed.]  3,  595 ;  Millon  a.  Commaille,  C.  R.  57, 
145 ;  Field,  C.  J.  [2]  1,  28  ;  P.  de  Saint-Gilles, 
A.  Ch.  [3]  42,  36).  Dissolves  in  dilute  acids  to 
form  cuprous  salts,  very  few  of  which  have  been 
isolated. 

III.  Cupric  oxide  CuO.  {Black  oxide  of 
copper.  Copper  oxide.)  S.G.  6-1  to  6-4  (Boullay, 
A.  Ch.  [2]  43,  266  ;  Playfair  a.  Joule,  C.  S.  Mem. 
3,57).  H.F.  [Cu,0]  =37,160  (T/t.  3,  320).  Oc- 
curs native  in  North  America  as  Melakonitc. 
Crystallises  in  monoclinic  forms ;  a:b:c 
=  l-49:l:l-36  (Maskelyne,  B.A.  1865). 

Formation. — 1.  By  heating  Cu  in  air  or  0, 
removing  the  scales  which  form,  and  strongly 
heating  in  air.— 2.  By  heating  CU2NO3,  Cu(OH).„ 
CUCO3,  or  very  strongly  heating  CuSOj. 

Preparation. — 1.  Pure  Cu,  prepared  by  elec- 
trolysis, is  dissolved  in  HNOjAq,  to  one-half  of 
the  solution  NHjAq  is  added  until  the  pp.  which 
forms  has  just  dissolved,  the  other  half  of  the 
liquid  is  then  added,  the  whole  is  evaporated  to 
dryness,  and  the  Cu  nitrate  thus  obtained  is 
strongly  heated ;  the  oxide  thus  formed  is  well 
washed,  and  again  heated  in  a  Pt  dish  (Rei- 
sohauer,  1863.  274 ;  Erdmann  a.  Marchand, 
J.  pr.  31,  389).  The  oxide  must  not  be  too 
strongly  heated  else  it  partially  fuses  and  con- 
tains Cu,0  ;  according  to  Thudichum  a.  Kingzett 
(G.  /.  [2]  15,  363)  the  oxide  should  be  heated 
in  vacuo  to  remove  traces  of  CO.^. — 2.  A  so- 
lution of  equivalent  masses  of  CuSO^.SHoO  and 
Na_,CO.,  is  evaporated  to  dryness  and-the  residue 
is  heated  strongly  in  a  crucible  and  then  well 
washed  ;  moist  air  is  then  passed  over  the  heated 
oxide  to  remove  traces  of  chlorides  (Stanford, 
C.  N.  7,  81 ;  Erlenmeyer,  Z.  1863.  157).  The 
oxide  as  thus  prepared  is  sijecially  adapted  for 
use  in  organic  analysis. — 3.  The  oxide  is  obtained 
in  crystals  by  dropping  Cn  .Cl^  in  small  succes- 
sive quantities  into  a  red  hot  Pt  crucible  (Schulze, 
J.pr.  [2]  21,  413) ;  Becquerel  (A.Ch.  51,  122)  ob- 
tained crystals  of  CuO  by  heating  to  dull  redness 
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5  grams  amorphous  CuO  with  2-3  grams  pure 
KOH,  washing  with  water,  and  separating  the 
crystals  by  sliaking. 

Properties. — Brown-black  amorphouspowder; 
or  metal-like,  lustrous,  monoclinic  crystals.  Hy- 
groscopic (y.Rentzsch,  t/.^^r.  [2J  21,418).  Slightly 
volatile  in  a  porcelain-oven  (Eisner,  J.  18GG.  35). 
Said  to  lose  O  when  strongly  heated  giving 
Cu0.2Cu.,0  (Favre  a.  Maumen6,  C.  R.  18,  658). 
According  to  Eeischauer  (J.  1859.  216)  Cu.^O  is 
formed  by  very  strongly  heating  CuO  ;  this  is 
confirmed  by  Debray  and  Joannis  (G.  B.  99, 
583)  23rovided  the  heating  is  conducted  in  vacuo. 
According  to  .Joannis  (C.  R.  102, 1157)  CuO  pre- 
pared at  a  high  temperature  develops  loss  heat 
when  dissolved  in  HClAq  than  specimens  pre- 
pared at  a  low  temperature.  CuO  is  a  basic 
oxide  reacting  with  acids  to  form  cupric  salts 

CuX,  [X  =  NO,,        &c.] ;  it  dissolves  in  much 

KOHAq,  and  perhaps  forms  salts  in  which  CuO 
acts  as  an  acidic  radicle. 

licactions. — 1.  Easily  reduced  to  Cu  by  heat- 
ing in  hydrogen  or  carbon  monoxide,  or  with 
carbon  or  carbon  compounds  [hence  its  use  in 
organic  analysis]  (for  temperatures  at  which  re- 
duction in  H  and  CO  begins  v.  Wright  a.  Luff, 
C.  J.  33,  1). — 2.  Heated  with  copper  forms 
Cw.O. — 3.  Heated  with  pliospliorus,  phosphide 
and  phosphate  of  Cu  are  formed.  — 4.  Heated 
with  sulpliurettcd  hydrogen,  or  with  sulphur  in 
a  stream  of  hydrogen,  Cu,,S  is  formed  (Rose,  P. 
110,  120). — 5.  Heated  with  sulphur  alone  gives 
Cu.^S  and  SO.,  if  S  is  in  excess,  or  Cu.O  and 
CuSO,  if  CuO  is  in  excess  (Jordan,  J.  pr.  28, 
222). — 6.  Heated  with  salaminoniac  Cu.,Cl..  and 
a  little  CuCL  are  formed. — 7.  Heating  with  ferric 
chloride  produces  re.,03  with  CuCl..  and  Cu.,Cl., 
(Hunt,  C.  It.  69,  1357).— 8.  Reacts'  with  zinc- 
chloride  solution  to  produce  a  green  powder 
Zn,Cu,Cl,.6IL0  (Andre,  C.  R.  100,  851).— 9.  So- 
luble in  ammonia,  also  in  molten  potash. — 10. 
Acids  dissolve  CuO  with  formation  of  cupric 
salts :  Thomsen  gives  the  following  thermal 
data  (M  =  CuO) ;  [l\I,2HClAq]  =  15,270  ; 
[M,H-'SO'Aq]  =  18,800  ;  [M,2HN0'A(i]  =  15,250  ; 
[M,2HC10'Aq]  =  15,910;  [M,2C  H'0-Aq]  =  13,180; 
[M,SO-']  =  42,170 ;  [Cu,0,H-SO'Aq]  =  55,960  ; 
[Cu,0,2HN0''Aq]  =  52,410. 

Combinations.  —  1.  With  icater  to  form 
CuO. H^O,  produced  indirectly,  v.  infra. — 2.  With 
water  and  ammonia  to  form  .i-CuO.//\H,.iH.jO. 
CuO  dissolves  iu  NH,,Aq  in  presence  of  air,  especi- 
ally if  a  small  quantity  of  an  NH,  salt  is  present 
(Berzelius).  l\&ne(A.Ch.  [2J72,  283)  obtained  the 
compound  3Cu0.4NH,.6H.,0  by  adding  NH,Aq 
to  CuChAq.  Malaguti  a.  Sargeau  (.4.  Ch.  [3]  9, 
438)  obtained  Cu0.4NH.,.4H,0  by  treating  with 
NH,,  the  mother-li(pior  from  the  preparation  of 
Cu-NH|  chromate.  A  solution  of  CuO  in  NH.|Aq 
dissolves  cellulose  ;  the  solution  is  conveniently 
prepared  either  by  digesting  Cu  sjiirals  with 
NH.,Aq  in  air,  or  by  ppg.  CuSO|Aq  by  the  calcu- 
lated quantity  of  NaOHAq,  washing  the  pp.  of 
Cu(OH).,  and  dissolving  it  iu  NH,,Aq  (Schweizer, 


pr 


i,  109).    Ammoniacal  solutions  of  CuO 


are  reduced  with  ppn.  of  Cu,  by  P,  Zn,  Co,  ifcc. — 
4.  With  a  few  metallic  oxides  to  form  compounds 
of  the  type  CuO.,rM.,0., ;  e.g.  CuCFeoO,,  formed 
by  heating  together  the  two  oxides  (List,  B.  11, 
1515),  or  by  the  reaction  of  CuO  with  FeXl^Aq, 


or  by  ppg.  by  KOHAq  a  solution  of  equivalent 
masses  of  a  Cu  and  a  ferric  salt.  The  compound 
SCuO.Mn-.O,  is  obtained  by  adding  NaOH  to  an 
ammoniacal  solution  of  CuO,  and  then  ItlnCl.Aq 
drop  by  drop  with  jonstant  stirring  (Schneider, 
Am.  9,  269).  The  compound  CuO.CrjOj  is  de- 
scribed by  Persoz  {A.  Ch.  [3J  25,  283). 

HYDR.iTED  CUPRIC  OXIDE  OT  GoPPER  HYDKOXIDB 

CuO.H.O  =  Cu(OH).,. 

Preparation. — Obtained  by  adding  dilute 
NaOHAq  or  KOH^Vq  in  slight  excess  to 
CuSO|Aq;  or  preferably  by  adding  CuSO^Aq 
to  NaOHAq,  keeping  the  latter  in  excess 
(Oglialoro,  J.  1876.  217)  ;  washing  very  many 
times,  and  drying  at  alow  temperature.  Biittger 
(J.  pr.  73,  491)  recommends  to  drop  NH,,Aq  into 
boiling  CuSO.Aq  until  the  pp.,  which  at  first 
is  greenish,  becomes  blue,  to  wash  this  pp. 
thoroughly,  and  then  to  add  fairly  cone.  NaOHAq, 
keeping  the  temperature  about  2O°-40°  (v.  also 
Lowe,  D.  P.  J.  149,  270  ;  Peligot,  C.  B.  53,  209). 

Properties. — A  blue  solid,  sometimes  crystal- 
line, very  easily  dehydrated.  Heated  in  presence 
of  water  it  turns  black,  the  change  occurring 
more  readily  if  KOH  or  NaOH  is  present ;  the 
black  compound  is  3CuO.H.,0  according  to  Harms 
{J.  1857.  246),  6CuO.H„0  according  to  Rose  (P. 
84,  480).  When  heated  to  100°  it  loses  water, 
but  it  is  not  fully  dehydrated  oven  at  200°-300° 
according  to  Rose  (I.e. ;  cf.  Schalfner,  A.  51, 
168).  The  hydrate  is  soluble  in  acids,  also  in 
NH.|Aq,  and  in  solutions  of  NH,  salts  ;  also  in 
NajS,0.jAq  (Field,  C.  J.  [2J  1,  28). 

Reactions. — 1.  With  ferrous  hydroxide  pro- 
duces Fe.,0,H,;  and  Cu,0.a:H,,0  (Levol,  A.  Ch.  65, 
320). — 2.  With  ferrous  sulphate  solution  pro- 
duces Cu.p.xHjO  and  basic  ferric  sulphate 
(Braun,  J.  1867.  301). — 3.  Dissolves  in  acids  to 
form  cupric  salts. — 4.  Dissolves  in  4  to  6  parts 
violten potash;  on  adding  water  CuO  is  formed, 
but  some  of  the  Cu  remains  in  solution,  and  on 
adding  a  large  excess  of  KOHAq  all  dissolves. — 
5.  Dissolves  in  large  excess  of  potash  solution  to 
a  blue  liquid  ;  according  to  Chodnew  (J.  p?-.  28, 
217)  this  liquid  remains  blue  on  boiling  or  on 
adding  much  water,  but  on  standing  in  air  for  a 
long  time  a  part  of  the  Cu  in  solution  is  ppd.  as 
CuO.H.O  ;  addition  of  HClAq  to  the  blue  liquid 
until  nearly  neutral  ppts.  Cu(OH).^,  but  a  little 
'  Cu  remains  in  solution.  Chodnew  (I.e.)  also 
states  that  addition  of  a  large  excess  of  KOHAij 
to  CuSO,Aq  or  Cu(NO,,).Aq  causes  some  of  the 
Cu(OH)o  to  dissolve  ;  the  solutions  must  be  cold 
and  dilute  ;  the  whole  of  the  Cu  is  not  ppd.  on 
boiling.  The  hydrate  dissolves  in  NaOHAq 
(70  p.c),  and  gives  a  blue  pp.  on  long  standing, 
containing  CuO  and  Na.O  according  to  Low  (Fr. 
9,  463). 

IV.  Copper  peroxide. — The  oxide  CuO.,  has 
not  been  obtained,  but  a  hydrate  CuO_..H_.0  is 
known.  This  hvdrate  is  prepared  (1)  by  digest- 
ing finely-divided  CuO,  or  Cu(OH),„  with  H.OoAq 
for  several  days  at  0°  (Thenard ;  Kriiss,  B.  17, 
2593) ;  (2)  by  shaking  very  dilute  CuSO,Aq  with 
excess  of  MnO„.,rH,0  or  PbO..,  keeping  cold 
(Schmid,  J.  pr.  93,  136) ;  (3)  by  adding  H,0,Aq 
to  a  solution  of  Cu-NH^  sulphate  (Weltzien, 
A.  140,  207).  CuOo.H.O  is  very  easily  decom- 
posed with  evolution  of  O  ;  decomposition  of  the 
moist  hydrate  in  presence  of  water  begins  at  6° 
,  (Kriiss,  I.e.),    When  quickly  washed  with  cold 
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water,  pressed  between  paper,  and  then  dried  in  ' 
vacuo,  it  is  obtained  pure.    This  hydrate  forms 
an  olive-green  powder ;  it  reacts  with  acids  to 
give  cupric  salts  and  HjOj ;  dilute  HClAq  is 
said  to  produce  a  little  O. 

Oxides  of  copper  other  than  CUjO, 
CujO,  CuO,  and  CuO.,.  DiiJerent  chemists  have 
asserted  the  existence  of  oxides  of  the  form 
a;Cu0.j/Cu.,0  intermediate  between  CuO  and 
CuOj,  obtained  either  by  strongly  heating  CuO, 
or  by  the  action  of  hypochlorites  on  cupric  salts 
in  solution  {v.  Kriiger,  P.  62,  445  ;  Crum,  A.  55, 
218  ;  Fremy,  A.  Ch.  [3]  12,  457  ;  Kriiss,  B.  17, 
2593).  But  according  to  Osborne  [Am.  S.  [3J 
32,  333)  these  bodies  are  all  mixtures  of  CuO 
and  Cii.ft  ;  this  result  is  confirmed  by  the  ex- 
periments of  Debray  and  Joannis  on  the  dissocia- 
tion of  these  mixtures  (C.  B.  99,  583),  and  by 
the  thermal  measurements  made  by  Joannis 
(C.  R.  100,  999). 

Copper,  oxybromide  of,  v.  Coppbe,  oxyhaloid 
COMPOUNDS  or.  1 

Copper,  oxycMorides  of,  v.  Copper,  oxyhaloid 

COMPOUNDS  OF. 

Copper,  oxyfluoride  of,  v.  Copper,  oxyhaloid 

COMPOUNDS  OF, 

Copper,  oxyhaloid  compounds  of. —  Several 
oxyehlorides  of  the  form  Cu.,Cl„0,  are  known  ; 
an  oxyfluoride  Cui''2.Cu(0H).^,  and  an  oxyiodide 
2CuI2.CuO.4H2O,  are  also  known  ;  an  oxybrom- 
ide probably  exists,  but  it  has  not  been  isolated. 

CnppER  OXYBROMIDE. — When  a  little  NH3Aq 
is  added  to  CuBr„Aq,  a  pale-green  pp.  is  obtained, 
which  becomes  grey  on  heating ;  both  of  these 
bodies  are  oxybromides  according  to  Lowig  (P. 
14,  485). 

Copper  oxychlobides.  —Various  compounds 
of  CuO  with  CuCL,  are  obtained  by  digesting  1 
CuCLwith  Cu(0H)2,  also  by  the  incomplete  ppn. 
of  CuCL  by  alkalis,  and  also  by  the  action  of  O 
on  moist  CuCl,.  The  following  are  the  chief 
oxyehlorides  : — 

I.  CuCL.2CuO.4H2O ;  blue-green  pp.  by  adding 
to  CuCL  enough  KOH  to  decompose  f  of  the 
CuCL ;  or  by  diluting  CuCLAq  until  the  liquid  is 
blue  ^Gladstone,  C.  J.  8,  2il).  This  oxychloride 
loses  3H2O  at  140°,  leaving  a  chocolate-coloured 
monohydrate  (Kane,  A.  Ch.  72,  277). 

IL  2(CuCL.3CuO).7H20;  green  pp.  by  adding 
excess  of  NaC2H302Aq  to  boiling  CuCL^Aq,  or  by 
the  action  of  NaClAq  on  Cu(C.2H.,02)2  (Cassel-  > 
mann,  Fr.  4,  24).  Also  obtained  by  adding 
NHjAq,  insufficient  for  complete  decomposition, 
to  a  mixture  of  CuS0,Aqwith  excess  of  NaCl 
(Keindel,  J.p-.  106,  378). 

III.   CuCL.3CuO.4H2O  ;   occurs  native  as 
Aiacamite;  used  in  the  arts  as  Brunswick  green,  j 
Prepared  by  the  action  of  air  on  copper  plates  | 
covered  with  HClAq  or  NH^ClAq  ;  or  by  digest- 
ing in  air  a  mixture  of  NaCl,  Cu  turnings,  and  i 
CuSOiSHjO  with  enough  water  to  form  a  thick 
magma,  or  by  exposing  moist  Cu.,Cl.,  to  the  air 
(Vogel,  D.  P.  J.  136,  238 ;  v.  also'  Field,  P.  M.  \ 
[4]  24,  123  ;  Debray,  Bl.  [2]  7,  104).  I 

Copper  oxyfluoride  CuF.,.Cu(0H)., 
[  =  CuF.OH]  (Balbiano,  O.  14,' 74).    A  "greenish- 
white  solid  obtained  by  adding  to  HFAq,  CuO  or 
CuCOs  in  quantity  not  sufficient  to  saturate  the 
acid ;  or  by  mixing  CuSO^Aq  and  KFAq. 

Copper  oxyiodide  2CuL.Cu0.4H.,0  ;  prepared 


by  the  action  of  Cu  on  BaljAq  in  presence  of 
air  (r.  supra,  Cupric  iodide). 

Copper,  oxysulphides  of,  srCuS.yCuO.  When 
Na2SAq  is  dropped  into  an  ammoniacal  solution 
of  CuSO^  at  70°-80°  till  the  blue  colour  dis- 
appears, a  pp.  of  5CuS.CuO  is  formed;  at  higher 
temperatures  the  pp.  contains  more  CuO,  and  at 
ordinary  temperatures  CuS  is  the  product  (Pe- 
louze,  A.  Ch.  [3]  17,  393).  According  to  Mau- 
men6  {A.  Ch.  [3]  18,  311)  various  oxysulphidcs 
are  formed  during  the  action  of  cone.  H2SO1 
with  Cu,  but  this  is  negatived  bv  the  experiments 
of  Pickering  (C.  J.  [2]  18,  112)' 

Copper,  phosphides  of. — Two  phosphides  of 
copper  are  known,  Cu^P.,  and  CUgP™;  another, 
CU2P2,  probably  exists.  The  molecular  weight 
of  none  of  these  compounds  is  known  with 
certainty.  Cu  and  P  may  be  melted  together  in 
all  proportions. 

I.  Tri-coppee  phosphide  Cu-jFj.  Obtained  by 
passing  PH3  over  warm  CuCL,  or  by  passing 
PH3  into  CuSO^Aq  (H.  Eose,  P.  i4, 188 ;  24,  328). 
According  to  Bottger  (/.  1857.  107)  the  pp.  pro- 
duced by  boiling  P  with  CuSO^Aq,  and  washing 
with  K2Cr20;Aq  acidulated  with  H2SO4  (to  re- 
move basic  Cu  phosphate),  has  the  composition 
CujP,.  Prepared  by  the  reaction  of  PH^  with 
CuCL,  the  phosphide  is  a  black  solid,  insol. 
HClAq,  and  loses  half  its  P  when  strongly 
heated  in  H.  Prepared  by  passing  PH3  into 
CuSO^Aq,  the  phosphide  is  sol.  HClAq  with 
evolution  of  inflammable  PH3.  Prepared  by 
Bottger's  method  the  ]3hosphide  is  an  easily 
oxidised  powder,  slowly  dissolved  by  HClAq 
with  evolution  of  non-inflammable  PH3  (v.  also 
Sidot,  C.  R.  84,  1454). 

II.  Hexacopper  phosphide  CUuP2.  Obtained 
by  leading  PH3  over  heated  Cu.,Cl.,  or  Cu.S 
(H.  Kose,  P.  6,  209  ;  24,  328)  ; '  by  strongly 
heating  CujP,  in  H  (Eose,  I.e.)  ;  by  passing 
P  vapour  over  Cu  heated  to  dull  redness  (Abel, 
C.  J.  [2]  3,  249).  Grey-black  solid,  e.  sol. 
HNOgAq,  insol.  HClAq. 

A  Di-coppER  phosphide,  CU2P2,  is  described 
as  a  grey  j)owder  obtained  by  heating  CuHPO^ 
in  a  stream  of  H  (H.  Eose,  P.  14,  188 ;  24,  328). 
Also  produced  by  heating  P  with  Cu  turnings, 
and  then  carefully  heating  the  product  with 
amorphous  P  (Berzelius  ;  but  cf.  Abel,  C.  J.  [2] 
3,  249).  A  phosphide,  having  the  composition 
CU2P;,  was  obtained  by  Cross  a.  Higgins  (C.  J. 
35,  424)  by  heating  Cu2Cl2Aq  with  amorphous  P 
to  160°  for  many  hours. 

Copper,  salts  of.  Compounds  obtained  by 
replacing  H  of  acids  by  Cu.  Copper  forms  two 
classes  of  salts,  the  cuproxis  Cn.X..  [X  =  CI,  Br,  I, 

SON,        &e.],  and  the  cupric  CuXj  [X  =  CI,  NO3, 

^-S  ^^*)  Few  cuprous  salts  except  those 

derived  from  haloid  acids  are  known ;  a  few 
double  salts  of  this  class  have  been  prepared,  e.g. 
Cu2S03.(NH|)2S03,  and  some  cupro-eupric  salts 
are  known,  e.g.  Cu2SO3.CuSO3.5H2O.  The  cuprous 
salts  are  generally  insol.  water,  while  the  normal 
cupric  salts  as  a  class  dissolve  in  water.  The 
cuprous  salts  are  less  stable  than  the  cupric ; 
but  cuprous  iodide  is  so  much  more  stable  than 
cupric  iodide,  that  the  latter  has  not  been  isolated, 
reactions  which  might  be  expected  to  yield  Culj 
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{e.g.  KIA<|  +  CuSO,|Aq)  produce  Cu._,I^  and  iodine. 
Many  basic  cupric  salts  are  known.  The  cuprous 
salts  are  not  generally  obtained  by  reacting  on 
Cu.,0  with  acids,  but  by  reduction  of  cupric  salts 
{v.  e.g.  Cuprous  chl(iiiide).  Cupric  salts  are 
usually  obtained  by  reactions  between  acids  and 
CuO  or  CuCO.,.  A  great  many  cupric  salts  have 
been  prepared  (v.  Carbonates,  Nitrates,  Sul- 
I'liATEs.ttc.) ;  thefollowingarethechief  saltsof  this 
class  : — brumate,  carbonates,  chlorate  (and  salts 
of  other  chlorine  oxyacids),  iodate&ndiperiodate, 
molijbdatcs,  nitrates  and  nitrites,  phospliatc  (and 
salts  of  other  phosphorus  oxyacids),  selenates 
and  sclenite,  silicates,  S7ilphates  and  sulphites, 
titur/states,  uranatcs,  vanadates. 

Copper,  selenides  of.  I.  Cuprous  selenide 
Cu.jSe.  A  steel-grey  mass,  obtained  by  heating 
Cu  turnings  with  Se.  Occurs  native  as  Berzelia- 
■iiitc.  II.  Cupric  seleniue  CuSe.  A  greenish- 
black  solid,  obtained  by  passing  Se  vapour  over 
copper  plates  (Little,  A.  112,  211)  ;  S.G.  G-60. 
Also  formed  by  passing  HjSe  into  a  solution  of  a 
cupric  salt  (Bcrzelius). 

Copper,  silicide  of.  No  definite  compound 
has  been  isolated.  liodies  more  or  less  resembling 
alloys  of  Cu  and  Si  are  obtained  by  heating 
K  .SiF,  with  Na  and  Cu  {v.  Deville  a.  Caron,  C.  li. 
4f,,  1G8;  Winkler,  J.  pr.  91,  193). 

Copper,  silicofluoride  of,  CuSiF„.GH.p.  Blue 
crystals,  obtained  by  dissolving  CuO  in  HoSiF,Aq; 
deliquescent ;  heated  to  60°  gives  CuSiF^.lH.O 
(Berzelius  ;  Stolba,  /.  j)r.  102,  7).  Decomposed 
at  130°-140°  giving  CuF.OH,  SiF,,,  and  HF ; 
absorbs  NH,  giving  CuF.0H.2NH„  NH,F,  and 
SiO,  (Balbiano,  G.  li,  74). 

Copper,  sulphides  of.  Two  sulphides  of  copper 
are  known,  Cu,_,S  and  CuS.  As  neither  has  been 
gasified  the  molecular  formulte  are  not  known 
with  certainty;  Pickering  (C.  J.  39,  401)  says 
that  CuS  heated  in  H  at  2()0"^  gives  Cu._.S,  and  at 
c.  050°  it  yields  Cu ;  because  of  this  reaction  he 
thinks  that  the  formula  of  cupric  sulphide  ought 
to  be  Cu._.S,^  and  not  CuS.  Ciijnvjis  sulphide, 
Cu„S,  is  the  more  stable  of  the  two  sulphides ; 
both  are  distinctly  basic,  forming  the  basic 
radicles  of  various  sulpho-salts  ;  but  CuS  also 
combines  with  NajS  &c.,  forming  compounds  in 
which  CuS  acts  as  the  negative  radicle  (v.  Cu- 
prous, and  Cupric,  sulphide  ;  Combinations). 
Compounds  are  also  known  which  probably  con- 
tain the  radicle  CuS^  {v.  p.  262). 

I.  Cuprous  sulpuibe  CuoS.  Occurs  native 
as  Copper-glance;  S.G.  5-97  (Karsten,  S.  65,  320, 
394).  Crystallises  in  rhombic  forms  a:b:c 
-  •582:1: -973;  and  also  in  regular  octahedra  ; 
isomorphous  in  both  forms  with  Ag._,S.  Forms 
compounds  with  some  less  positive  sulphides  ();. 
Combitiatioiis). 

Formation. — 1.  By  heating  a  mixture  of  4 
parts  finely  divided  Cu  with  1  part  S  (Winkel- 
blech,  A.  21,  34).  Spirals  of  Cu  burnin  S  vapour 
to  Cu.jS.  CuoS  is  also  formed  by  repeatedly  and 
strongly  pressing  together  a  mixture  of  Cu  and 
S  (Spring,  B.  16,  999).— 2.  By  the  action  of 
NH,,SHAq  on  Cu  (Heumaun,  B.  6,  748).— 3.  By 
heating  CuSO^  with  carbon. 

Preparation.  —1.  By  heating  electrolytically 
deposited  copper  with  cone.  H,.SOj  for  a  short 
time  at  c.  124°  (Pickering,  C.  J".  39,  402).— 2.  By 
heating  pure  CuS  in  a  stream  of  H  to  c.  265°  so 
long  as  HoS  is  evolved  (  '.,  I.e.). — 8.  By  passing 


H._,S  into  solution  of  a  Cu  salt  in  presence  of 
NallCOa  at  200='  (de  Senarmont,  A.  Ch.  [3]  32, 
116). — 4.  By  heating  CuSO^,  or  other  Cu  salt,  in 
dry  H,S  and  then  in  H  (Carnot,  Bl.  [2J  32,  103). 

Properties  and  Reactions.— (S.G.  v.  supra.) 
Greyish-blue  solid,  fusible  at  moderate  tempera- 
ture. -1.  Generally  said  to  be  unchanged  when 
heated  in  hydrogen,  but  according  to  Pickering  it 
is  reduced  to  Cu  by  heating  in  H  stream  at  c. 
050°  (C.  39,  404).— 2.  Reduced  to  Cu  by  heat- 
ing to  white  heat  in  water  vapour  (Regnault, 
A.  Ch.  62,  387).— 3.  Chlorine  slowly  acts  on  hot 
Cu„S. — 4.  Heated  in  air  gives  CuSO,  and  CuO. — 
5.  Heated  with  cupric  oxide  forms  SO,  and  Cu 
or  Cu.,0. — 6.  Heated  with  litharge,  SO2,  a  little 
Cu,0,"PbO,  and  Pb  are  formed.— 7.  Phospho- 
retted  hydrogen  forms  Cu  phosphide. — 8.  Alkali 
carbonate  does  not  react  with  Cu^S  when  the 
t\vo  are  heated  together,  but  in  presence  of 
carbon  or  caustic  alkali  a  part  of  the  Cu.^S  is 
reduced  to  Cu. — 9.  Heated  with  nitre,  K._.SO| 
and  Cu  are  formed. — 10.  Silver  nitrate  reacts  in 
accordance  with  the  equation  Cu.,S -1- 4AgN0;,  = 
2Cu(N0,)..  +  AgjS  +  2Ag  (Heumanii,  B.  0,  751 ;  8, 
534;  Schneider,  P.  152,  471;  154,  295).~11. 
Boiling  cone,  hydrochloric  acid  slowly  forms 
Cu„Clo ;  cold  nitric  acid  formsCuS  and  Cu(N03)2 
hot  nitric  acid  forms  Cu(NO.|).^  and  separates  S. — 
12.  Heated  in  carbon  dioxide  to  about  250°-300° 
Cu  is  formed  (Pickering,  C.  J.  39,405). 

Combinations. — 1.  With  non-mciallic  sul- 
p)hides  (i.)  Cu,,S.P,,S„  and  2Cu,,S.P,,S  ;  produced, 
the  former  by  adding  P„S  to  ammoniacal  Cu._,Cl.Aq, 
the  latter  by  heating  the  first  to  redness  in  a  re- 
tort (Berzelius,  P.  7,  29).  (ii.)  2Cu2S.P,S3 ;  the 
pp.  from  ammoniacal  Cu^CLAq  by  alkaline  poly- 
sulphides  is  heated  with  PjS  (Berzelius).  (iii.) 
3Cu^S.2As.^S3,  occurs  native  as  Binnitc ; 
SCuoS.AsjSj  occurs  native  as  Enargite.  (iv.) 
Cu.,S.Sb^S.(  occurs  native  as  Copper-antimony 
glance ;  SCn  .S.SboSs  is  formed  by  heating 
2Cu,^S.CuS.Sb._,S5  which  is  produced  by  pre- 
cipitating CuSOjAq  by  Na.,SbS.,. — 2.  With  me- 
tallic sulphides.  Cu.^S.Fe.^Sa,  3Cu2S.Fe.,S3,  and 
Cu.2S.2FeS.Fe2S3  occur  as  minerals. — 8.  With 
lion  -  metallic  and  metallic  sulphides.  (i.) 
A{C\i.Fe)S.As.,83=Tennantite;  3Cu.,S..3FeS.As.,S, 
=  Epigenite.  (ii.)  C\i2^.2'Ph^.ii'hJi.,=  Bournonitc. 

II.  Cupric  sulphide  CuS  (or  Cu,_,S._,,  v.  begin- 
ning of  Copper,  sulphides  of)  occurs  native  as 
Covellitc;  S.G.  4-59  to  4-64  (Karsten,  S.  05,  320, 
394).  A  green-black  solid ;  by  compressing 
at  0500  atmos.  appears  as  dark-blue  metal-like 
mass  (Spring,  B.  10, 1142).  Acts  as  a  basic  sul- 
phide, forming  compounds  with  less  positive 
sulphides ;  but  also  forms  compounds  with  Na.^S 
etc.,  in  which  CuS  forms  the  negative  part  of  the 
salt. 

Colloidal  form  of  CuS  (Spring  a.  De 
Boeck,  Bl.  [2]  48,  165).  An  aqueous  solution  of 
CuS  is  obtained  by  ppg.  a  Cu  salt  solution  by 
H^S,  or  preferably  by  NH,,HSAq,  and  prolonged 
washing  by  decantation  with  dilute  H..SO,,Aq, 
then  dissolving  in  water  and  boiling  for  a  few 
moments  to  expel  H.,S.  The  aqueous  solution 
of  CuS  is  dark-coloured,  with  slight  greenish 
fluorescence  ;  the  CuS  is  ppd.  by  addition  of 
various  salts,  e.g.  alum.  A123S04,  &c. 

Formation. — By  adding  an  alkaline  sulphide 
to  solution  of  a  Cu  salt ;  Thomsen  (B.  11,  2043) 
says  that  the  pp.  formed  by  adding  Na._,SAq  to 
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CuSOjAq  has  the  composition  Cu^Sa.    By  pass- 
ing H„S  into  solution  of  a  Cu  salt. 

Preparation. — 1.  CuSO|Aq,  prepared  from 
pure  electrolytic  Cu,  is  ppd.  by  HjS,  and  the 
pp.  is  dried  at  a  low  temperature  in  a  current  of 
H,S. — 2.  Pure  electrolytic  Cu  is  heated  with 
cone.  H.^SOj  to  about  180°  for  some  little  time, 
the  residue  is  waslied,  and  heated  for  a  short 
time  in  a  rapid  current  of  H  at  c.  160°  (Picker- 
ing, C.  J.  39,  401).— 3.  Pure  finely-divided  Cu,S 
is  treated  with  cold  cone,  nitric  acid,  the  residue 
is  thoroughly  washed. — 4.  2^  parts  finely  di- 
vided Cu  (ppd.  by  Zn)  are  gently  heated  with 
1^  part  flowers  of  S,  so  that  the  excess  of  S  sub- 
limes ;  any  residual  S  may  be  removed  by  wash- 
ing with  KOHAq. 

Properties  and  Reactions. — 1.  Moist  CuS 
readily  oxidises  in  air  to  CuSO,. — 2.  Heated  to 
c.  330°  for  some  hours,  Cu„S  is  formed  (Picker- 
ing, G.  J.  39,  406).— 3.  Heated  in  carbon  dioxide 
to  c.  130°  Cu.S  is  formed,  and  at  c.  350°  Cu  is 
produced  ;  heated  in  hydrogen  to  c.  200°  reduc- 
tion begins,  and  at  c.  266°  Cu.,S  is  formed,  and 
at  c.  620°  Cu  is  produced  (Pickering,  C.  J.  39, 
403). — 4.  Dissolved  by  nitric  acid  with  separa- 
tion of  S  ;  hot  cone,  hydrochloric  acid  slowly 
forms  CU2CI2. — 5.  Dissolved  potassium  cyanide 
solution,  also  by  solution  of  alkali  bicarbojtates. 
6.  Insoluble  in  alkali  sulphides. — 7.  Not  at- 
tacked by  H.,SO_,Aq  containing  i  of  its  volume 
of  H2SO4  (Hofmann,  A.  115,  286). 

Combinations. — 1.  The  following  compounds 
of  CuS  with  sulphide  of  arsenic  and  antimony 
are  described  by  Berzelius,  obtained  by  reac- 
tions between  Cu  salts  and  sulpharsenates  and 
sulphantimonates  (P.  7,  29)  ;  2CuS.As.,S5 ; 
12CuS.As,S3  ;  2CuS.As.,S,  ;  3CuS.Sb,,S5.— 2. 
Berzelius  also  describes  the  compounds  with 
phosphorus  sulphides,  CuS.P^S ;  2CUS.P2S5. — 
3.  With  sulphides  of  the  alkali  metals.  Schnei- 
der (P.  138,  311)  obtained  K2S.3Cu.>S.2CuS 
( =  K,Cu„Se)  by  heating  together  1  part  finely- 
divided  Cu,  6  parts  K,CO.„  and  6  parts  S  ;  when 
the  same  proportions  of  Cu,  Na2C03,  and  S  were 
used,  the  compound  Na2S.Cu2S.CuS(  =  Na2Cu3S3) 
was  produced.  Schneider  also  describes  the 
compounds  K^FeCujSj  and  NajFeCu^S,,,  obtained 
by  heating  Fe,  S,  and  K2CO3  or  NajCO,. 

III.  Compounds  of  hypotheticai  coppeb  tbi- 
SULPHIDE  (CuSj).  When  CuSO^Aq  to  which 
excess  of  NH^Aq  has  been  added  is  dropped  into 
(NHJjSAq  until  a  pp.  forms,  the  liquid  is  filtered 
and  allowed  to  stand  in  absence  of  air,  a  salt 
Cu2(NH,)2S,  [?  =  (NH,)2S.2CuS  J  is  formed  in  red 
needles.  This  compound  is  decomposed  on  ex- 
posure to  air,  or  by  addition  of  warm  water.  A 
corresponding  K  salt  was  obtained  by  Priwoznik 
(B.  6, 1291)  by  the  action  of  alkali  polysulphides 
on  CujO,  CuO,  or  Cu.,S.  (For  more  details  v. 
Priwoznik,  I.e.;  Peltzer,  A.  128,184;  Gescher, 
A.  141,  350  ;  143,  375  ;  Bloxam,  C.  J.  [2]  3,  94  ; 
Vohl,  J.  pr.  102,  32  ;  Berzelius,  P.  7,  29). 

Copper,  telluride  of.  By  boiling  a  solution 
of  Cu  acetate  in  presence  of  ppd.  Te,  Parkman 
(J.  1861. 126)  obtained  CUjTe.,  as  a  black  powder. 
If  the  solution  is  cold  and  S0.>  is  added,  the  pp. 
is  CuTe.  '     M.  M.  P.  M. 

COPPER-AMMONIUM  COMPOUNDS.  (Cu- 
prammonium  compounds.  Cupramines).  Rlany 
of  the  bodies  which  are  formed  by  the  combina-  ' 
tion  of  NH3  with  the  haloid  and  other  com-  | 


pounds  of  Cu  may  be  regarded  as  compounds  of 

various  hypothetical  radicles  supjjosed  to  be  de- 
rived from  NH4,  N2H3,  N3H1,,  &c.,  by  replacing 
H.,  by  Cu„  or  Cu.  Thus  the  compounds 
CuCl,.2NH3"and  Cu„CL,.2NH3  may  be  formulated 
as  N2H,(Cu)C!2  and  N2H,.(Cu2)Cl,  respectively. 
From  these  compounds  others  may  be  derived 
by  assuming  that  jjart  of  the  H  is  substituted  by 
NHj ;  thus  the  compound  CUCI2.4NH3  may  be 
formulated  as  N2Hj(NHj)2(Cu)CL.  Compounds 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  hypothetical 
radicle  ^^^^(CUi)  sometimes  called  cm^jto- 
ammonium  compounds  ;  examples  of  these 
are  cupro-ammonium  chloride  N2Hs(Cu2)Cl„, 
diammo7iium  -  cupro  -  ammonium  iodide 
N2Hj(NHj)2(Cu2)l2.  Compounds  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  the  hypothetical  radicle  NaHJCu) 
are  sometimes  called  cupri-ammonium  com- 
pounds; examples  of  these  are  ci(p7'£-aj?w)W)ii2(?n 
chloride  N2H^(Cu)CL_„  diammonium-cupri-am- 
monium  oxide  N2H.,(NHj)2(Cu)0.  It  is,  however, 
very  doubtful  whether  anything  is  gained  at  pre- 
sent by  this  extremely  hypothetical  way  of  for- 
mulating the  double  compounds  of  NH3  and  Cu 
salts.  M.  M.  P.  M. 

COPEINE.  A  name  given  by  Niemikowicz 
(M.  7,  241)  to  the  methylo-hydroxide  of  Di- 

METHTL-AMIDO-ACETONB  (q.V.). 

COPTINE.  An  alkaloid  contained,  together 
with  berberine,  in  Coptis  trifolia  (Gross,  N.  Rep. 
Pharm.  23,  53  ;  Schultz,  Ph.  [3]  14,  973  ;  J.  Ph. 
14,  273). 

CORALLIN  V.  EosoLic  acid  and  anhydride  of 

TBI-OXY-DI-PHENYL-TOLTL-CAaBINOL. 

CORIAMYRTIN  C3„H3,0,„.  [220°].  S.  1-44 
at  22°.  S.  (alcohol)  2  at  22°.  [o]  =  24-5  at  20°. 
The  active  principle  of  Coriaria  myrtifolia,  a 
purgative  and  poisonous  plant  growing  in  South- 
ern Europe  (Riban,  Bl.  1864,  i,  87  ;  1867,  i,  79), 
formerly  used  for  the  production  of  a  black  dye. 
Prisms  (from  alcohol).  Dextrorotatory  HI  forms 
a  black  pp.  which  gives  an  alcoholic  solution, 
which  is  turned  crimson  by  NaOH.  Baryta 
forms  BaC3„H„0,e(?).  Br  gives  C3„H3^Br26,o, 
which  crystallises  in  needles  (from  alcohol). 

Hcxa-acctyl  derivative  CjoHjjAcjOn, 3aq 
[below  100°].    Transparent  brittle  mass. 

CORIANDER  OIL  C,oH„OH.  [a]n  =  -  92-55°  at 
15°.  The  volatile  oil  of  Coriander  seeds  (-Tromms- 
dorff,  Ar.  Ph.  [2]  2, 114  ;  Kawalier,  J.ptr.  58,  226). 
Decomposed  by  distillation  forming  C.,|,H.j|0 
(165°-170°).  P2O,  forms  a  terpene  C,(,H,J.  On 
treatment  with  iodine  it  gives  cyniene.  It  forms 
a  solid  sodium  derivative  C,(,H,jONaand  various 
ethers.  On  oxidation  with  neutral  KMnO,  it 
gives  a  ketone  C,„H,„0  (186°),  S.G.  -897,  which 
combines  with  NaHSO,,  and  is  converted  by  fur- 
ther oxidation  into  CO2,  acetic  acid,  and  di- 
methyl-succinic  acid.  Alkaline  KMnOj  oxidises 
it  to  CO.,,  acetic,  and  oxalic  acids  (Grosser,  B. 
14,  2485).  HCl  forms  C,„H„C1,  S.G.  -953,  while 
HI  gives  C,„H,,I,  which  explodes  below  100°. 

CORIDINE  C,„H,,N.  (211°).  S.G.  ^  -974. 
A  base  of  the  pyridine  series  occurring  in  coal 
tar(Theuius,  C.  C.  1862,  53).  Turns  litmus  paper 
blue.  SI.  sol.  water,  v.  sol.  other  ordinary  men- 
strua. The  hydrochloric  acid  solution  gives  a 
pp.  with  HgCL,  which  melts  at  28°,  but  may  be 
obtained  as  white  needles.  Colours  acidified 
pine  wood  yellowish  red. — 'B'.JI.JPtCl,. :  orange  pp. 

CORK  V.  Cellulose,  vol.  i.  ]p.  721, 
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CORNEIN  ii.  Proteids,  Appendix  G. 

CORNICULARIC  ACID  C,,H,,03  or 
Ph.C(CO,H):CH.CO.CH,.Ph.  [115°].  Longcolour- 
less  needles  or  tables.  Formed  as  a  by-product 
in  the  reduction  of  pulvic  acid  to  di-hydro-corni- 
cularic  acid.  This  latter  acid  is  also  formed  by 
reduction  of  cornicularic  acid  with  zinc-dust  and 
NaOH  (Spiegel,  B.  15,  irAH ;  A.  219,  23). 

Cornicular-lactone  Cj^Hi  .O.,  or 
00  O 

Ph.C:CH.C:CH.Ph.  [111°].  Yellow  needles, 
lusol.  in  caustic  alkalis  even  on  boiling. 

Di  -  hydro  -  cornicularic  acid  C,jH,,;03  i.e. 
(G,H-),C,H,(OH).CO,H.  Di-phenyl-oxij'-angelic 
acid.  [134°].  Colourless  needles.  Sol.  alcohol, 
ether,  benzene,  and  acetic  acid,  si.  sol.  OS.,,  insol. 
ligroin.  Prepared  by  reduction  of  pulvic  acid 
with  zinc-dust  and  NH,,  C0._,  being  evolved.  On 
further  reduction  with  sodium  amalgam  it  gives 
tetra-hydro-cornicularic  acid.  On  fusion  with 
KOH  it  is  resolved  into  phenyl-succinic  acid  and 
toluene.  Distillation  with  quick-lime  gives 
C,H-,.CH.,.CH..CO.CH„.C,H,.  Ac.p  forms  a  com- 
pound C,-H,,0,HOAc  [99°]. 

Salts. — A'Ag  and  A'.Jb  :  amorphous  white 
l)ps. 

Methyl  ether  A'Me:  colourless  monoclinic 
prisms  [68°],  formed  by  reduction  of  pulvic  other 
or  from  silver  dihydrocornicularate  and  EtI. 

Lactone  G,.H,,0,.  [117°].  Colourless 
needles.  Sol.  ether,  benzene,  acetic  acid,  hot 
alcohol,  and  CS.„  slightly  in  ligroin.  Prepared 
by  heating  the  acid  (Spiegel,  B.  14,  1690). 

Tetra-hydro-cornicularic  acid  C.-Hij^Oj  or 
C,1L.CH,.CH(0H).CH,CH(C„H-,).C0,,H(?).  Di- 
phenyl-oxy -valeric  acid.  Thick  colourless  oil. 
Formed  by  reduction  of  di-hydro-cornicularic  acid 
with  sodium  amalgam  (Spiegel,  -B.  14,  1692). 

Lactone  C|,H„,0,,.  [71°J.  Flat  colour- 
less needles.  Sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene, 
si.  sol.  ligroin,  insol.  water.  Formed  by  boiling 
the  acid  with  water  (Spiegel,  B.  14,  1692). 

Jso-Di-hydro-cornicular-lactoue  C,.H,jO.„ 
[o.  10.5°].  Colourless  needles.  Formed  as  a  by- 
product in  the  reduction  of  pulvic  acid  (Spiegel, 
B.  15,  1546). 

CORNIN.  A  crystalline  bitter  substance 
which  may  be  extracted  by  water  from  the  root 
of  ConuLS  florida  (Geiger,  A.  14,  206).  Ppd.  by 
lead  subacetate. 

CORTICIC  ACID  C,,H,„0,.?  An  amorphous 
acid  said  to  exist  in  cork  (Siewert,  Z.  1808,  383). 

CORYDALINE  C,sH,,NO,.  [130°].  Occurs 
in  the  roots  of  Corydalis  bulbosa,  G.  fabacca,  and 
Ariatolochia  cava  (Wackenrodcr,  Kastn.  Arch. 
(1S26) ;  Peschier,  Trommsd.  N.  J.  17,  80 ; 
Wiuckler,  Pharin.  Centr.  1832,  38  ;  A.  87,  225  ; 
Iluickholdt,  -4.  04,  369  ;  Miiller,  Viertcljahr.  pr. 
I'harm.  8,  526  ;  Wicke,  A.  137,  274).  The  alka- 
loid is  extracted  by  dilute  acid,  and  may  be  iso- 
lated after  ppn.  by  sodium  phosphotungstate. 
Short  prisms  (from  strong  solutions)  or  slender 
needles  (from  dilute  solutions)  ;  insol.  water,  sol. 
ordinary  solvents.  Tastes  bitter.  Ppd.  by  NaOII 
from  its  solution  in  acids,  the  pp.  being  sol.  ex- 
cess. Ppd.  by  the  usual  reagents  for  alkaloids. 
— B'HCl  5a(i :  tufts  of  needles.— B',H,PtCl, :  yel- 
low crystalline  pp. — B'H^SO, :  needles,  si.  sol.  ' 
water.  j 

Ethylo  -iodide  B'Etl.    Crystalline,  si.  sol.  j 
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water.  Not  decomposed  by  aqueous  NaOH,  but 
converted  by  moist  Ag.p  into  an  alkaline  hy- 
droxide.— (B'EtCl)„PtCl, :  amorphous  pp. 
COTARNAMIC  ACID  v.  Narcotine. 
COTARKIC  ACID  v.  Narcotine. 
COTARNINE  v.  Nauotine. 
COTO  BARK.  Two  kinds  of  coto  bark  are 
exported  from  Bolivia,  one  from  the  interior  of 
the  country  called  einchona-coto  or  genuine 
coto,  derived  probably  from  some  plant  belong- 
ing to  the  Lauracefe  or  Terebinthacere,  rather 
than  to  the  Rubiaeese.  It  is  used  in  cases  of 
diarrhcea  and  colic,  as  also  for  neuralgia,  rheu- 
matism and  gout.  The  other  kind  of  coto- 
bark  or  paraooto-bark  (Jobst  a.  Hesse),  from  the 
banks  of  the  river  Mapiri,  resembles  the  former 
in  appearance,  though  its  physiological  action  is 
much  weaker.  True  coto  bark  contains  cotoin 
and  dicotoin  ;  the  other  bark  contains  paracotoin, 
hydrocotone,  and  its  dibenzoyl  derivative,  leuco- 
tin,  and  oxyleucotin;  piporonylic  acid  is  present 
in  both  (Harz,  Ar.  Ph.  [3]  7,  214  ;  Gietl,  ihid. 
221  ;  Wittstein,  ibid.  219  ;  Burkart,  Med.  Corrcs. 
Artz.  Vcrein  Wilrtcmburcj,  1876;  Biilz,  Central- 
Matt  Med.  Wiss.  1878;  Jobst  a.  Hesse,  4.  199, 
17).  The  physiological  action  of  cotoin  and 
paracotoin  has  been  studied  by  Albertoni  (/.  1883, 
1353,  1488). 

Cotoin  C,,,H„0,..  [130°]. 
Preparation. — The  finely-powdered  coto-bark 
is  exhausted  with  ether,  the  extract  evaporated 
to  one-tenth,  and  the  residue  mixed  with  warm 
petroleum  ;  on  cooling  a  black  resinous  mass 
separates,  the  liquid  from  which  on  evaporation 
deposits  crystals  of  cotoin.  From  the  resin  the 
compound  is  also  obtained  by  boiling  with  lime, 
and  the  solution  acidified  with  acetic  acid ; 
from  this  liquid  cotoin  is  deposited  in  leaflets  or 
pale  golden  needles.  It  is  finally  purified  by 
charcoal. 

Properties. — Prisms  or  tabular  crystals,  v. 
sol.  alcohol,  chloroform,  and  benzene,  si.  sol. 
water  and  petroleum;  sol.  alkalis  and  their 
carbonates,  but  reprecipitated  on  acidification. 
Neutral  to  litmus.  Inactive. 

Reactions. — 1.  With  nitric  acid  it  gives  a 
blood-red  colouration. —2.  Redtices  gold  and  silver 
salts  and  Fehling's  solution  when  warmed. — 
3.  With  ammonia  and  Pb(OAc)o  it  gives  a 
yellow  flocculent  pp.  CjoHp^PhjO^. — 4.  Heated 
with  concentrated  acids  or  alkalis  it  yields 
benzoic  acid. 

Triacetyl  derivative  C.,.R^,^kc.fi^.  [94°]. 
Prisms,  sol.  CHCI,,  and  water. 

Tri-bromo-cotoin.  [114°].  Yellow  prisms, 
insol.  cold  water,  decomposed  by  hot  water,  sol. 
alcohol,  chloroform,  and  ether. 

Dicotoin  C.|,H.,,,0,,.    Anhydride  of  cotoTn? 
[74°-77°].    When  crude  cotoin  is  treated  with 
boiling  water,  crystals  of  cotoin  at  first  separate, 
then  leaflets  of  dicotoin,  which  are  separated 
by  a  sieve.    Pale-j'ellow  glistening  leaflets,  sol. 
alcohol,  acetone,  ether,  and  alkaUs.    By  potash 
it  is  converted  into  cotoin  ;  and  by  ACoO  into 
tri-acetyl-cotoin  (Jobst  a.  Hesse,  A.  199,  29). 
Paracotoin  C,5,H|,,0,.  [152°]. 
Preparation. — Finely  divided  para-coto  bark 
is  extracted  with  ether,  and  from  the  residue 
'  left  on  evaporation  a  crystalline  mass  of  para- 
i  cotoin,  oxyleucotin,  leucotin,  and  its  di-benzoyl 
I  derivative  separates  out.    This  is  fractionally 
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crystallised  from  alcohol,  when  the  paracotoin 
separates  out  first. 

Properties. — Pale  yellow  leaflets,  sol.  ether 
and  chloroform ;  of  neutral  reaction  ;  does  not 
react  with  Ac.^0. 

Reactions. — 1.  Sol.  nitric  acid  forming  a 
yellow  nitro-  product. — 2.  Br  gives  an  unstable 
bromo-  derivative. — 3.  On  fusion  with  potash  it 
yields  formic  and  protocatechuic  acids,  but 
when  boiled  with  a  solution  of  potash  paracu- 
marhydrin  is  formed  thus  C^g'K^fi^^  +  'iiL.,0 
=  2C,,H„03  +  COo  together  with  paracotoic  acid. 

Hydrocoto'in'  0,511^0,.  [98°].  Occurs  in 
para-coto  bark.  Extracted  by  dilute  soda  from 
the  resinous  mass  obtained  after  separation  of 
the  paracotoin,  leucotin,  and  oxyleucotin.  Large 
pale  yellow  jDrisms,  sol.  hot  water  and  alcohol, 
V.  sol.  chloroform  and  acetone.  With  ferric 
chloride  and  sulphuric  acid  it  gives  a  dark- 
brown  colouration ;  with  bromine  it  gives  a 
bromo-  derivative  CisHuBrOj,  crystallising  in 
monoclinic  prisms  [147°],  sol.  ether,  chloroform, 
and  alcohol.  Further  bromination  gives  a  di- 
bromo-  derivative,  CjjHj.^BrjO.,,  crystallising  in 
prisms  [95°].  On  fusion  with  potash  it  yields 
hydrocotone  and  benzoic  acid  (Jobst  a.  Hesse,  A. 
199,  57). 

Acetyl  derivative  C,5H,303(OAc).  [83°]. 
White  prisms.  V.  sol.  hot  water.  Forms  a 
bromo-  derivative  C,.H,2BrAc0j,  [166°],  crys- 
tallising in  white  prisms,  sol.  chloroform  and 
boiling  alcohol. 

Hydrocotone  C^H.jOs.  [49°].  (243°).  V.D. 
11"16.  Formed  by  fusion  of  leucotin  with 
potash  ;  white  prisms,  sol.  ether,  acetone,  and 
chloroform.  Heated  with  concentrated  nitric 
acid  it  yields  di-nitro-cotone  C|8H2„(N02)._,0,i, 
which  crystallises  in  brown  leaflets  of  metallic 
lustre ;  when  heated  it  explodes,  emitting  violet 
vapours. 

Di-benzoyl-  derivative  C^f,IL.,.,Bz./)g. 
[113°].  Occurs  in  the  para-coto  bark ;  white 
prisms,  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and  acetone,  si.  sol. 
hot  water.  Concentrated  nitric  acid  forms  with 
it  a  bluish-green  resin.  Sulphuric  acid  gives  a 
dark-yellow  colouration.  On  fusion  with  potash 
it  yields  hydrocotone  and  benzoic  acid.  It  is 
unaltered  by  acetic  anhydride.  With  bromine  it 
yields  a  di-bromo-  derivative  Cj^HjyBr.^O, 
[147°],  crystallising  in  white  prisms,  sol.  alcohol 
and  acetone,  as  well  as  a  tetra- bromo-  deri- 
vative GsjH^sBriOg  [84°],  crystallising  in  octa- 
hedra,  sol.  alcohol  and  chloroform. 

Paracumarhydrin  C.H^Os.  [83°].  Formed 
by  boiling  paracotoin  with  aqueous  KOH.  La- 
minas ;  smelling  like  coumarin  ;  si.  sol.  cold 
water,  v.  e.  sol.  alcohol. 

Leucotin  G^oHa^O,.  [97°].  The  chief  con- 
stituent of  the  extract  of  para-coto  bark.  Separates 
from  the  alcoliolic  mother-liquor  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  para-cotoin.  Small  prisms.  SI.  sol.  boiling 
water,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Inactive.  Not 
attacked  by  Ac,0.  HNO.,  gives  a  bluish-green 
resin  and  solution.  Potash-fusion  gives  benzoic, 
formic,  and  protocatechuic  acids,  protocatechuic 
aldehyde,  cotogenin,  and  hydrocotoin.  Br  gives 
a  di-bromo-  derivative  CjiH^^BroO-^  [187°],  ' 
and  a  tri-bromo-  derivative  Co.BCgBrjOo  | 
[157°]. 

Cotogenin  C,,II,,0,.  [210°].  Obtained  by 
fusing  leucotin  with  KOH.    May  be  crystallised 


from  HOAc.  Gives  off  pyrocatechin  when 
strongly  heated.  V.  si.  sol.  cold  alcohol  and 
ether.  Dissolves  in  alkalis,  forming  solutions 
which  turn  brown  in  the  air.  FejCl,;  colours  its 
alcoholic  solution  green. 

Paracotoic  acid  GigHnO;.  [108°].  Formed 
by  boUing  paracotoin  with  dilute  alkalis 
C,<,H,A  +  H20  =  G,„HnO,.  Yellow  amorphous 
powder,  sol.  alcohol  and  ether,  insol.  water. 
The  Ba,  Pb,  and  Ca  salts  (MAy  are  yellow 
amorphous  pps. 

Oxyleucotin  C^^H.^O,,.  [134°].  Occurs  in 
paracoto  bark.  Prisms  (from  alcohol).  V.  e. 
sol.  alcohol  and  HOAc,  m.  sol.  ether.  By  heat- 
ing with  cone.  HNO^  it  is  converted  into  a 
bluish-green  resin  and  a  bluish-green  solution. 
Inactive.  It  is  not  coloured  by  FcoClg.  Cone. 
HCl  at  140°  gives  protocatechuic  acid.  Potash- 
fusion  gives  protocatechuic  acid  and  aldehyde, 
benzoic  acid,  formic  acid,  and  cotogenin.  Br 
gives  a  di-bromo-  derivative  GjiHj^BroO,, 
[192°],  and  a  tetra-bromo-  derivative 
C^.H^Br.O,,  [159°]. 

Pakacoto  oil.  Prepared  from  the  para-coto 
bark  by  distillation  with  superheated  steam. 
Light  mobile  liquid.  S.G.  "93,  a=  -2-12  ; 
separated  by  fractional  distillation  into  (a)  and 
(&}  paracotene,  (o),  (;8)  and  (7)  paracotoic. 

(a)  Paracotene  C,.,H,s.  V.D.  5-17.  (160°). 
S.G.  -87.  [a]n  =  +9-34.  Strongly  refractive 
oil  of  aromatic  odour. 

(B)  Paracotene  C„H„.  (171°).  V.D.  4-83. 
S.G.  is  -88.  [a]jy  =  —-63.  Oil,  of  faint  aromatic 
odour. 

(a)  Paracotole  C^^H^fi.  (221°).  V.D.  617. 
S.G.  i5  -93.  =_  11-87,  isomeric  with  the 

oil  of  cubebs,  which  it  resembles  in  many  re- 
spects. 

(;8)  Paracotole  G.,,H^„0„.  (236°).  V.D.  12-8. 
S.G.  -95.  [a]i,  =  -5-98.  Oil  of  faint  aromatic 
odour. 

(7)  Paracotole   C,,H,„0,.    (240^).  S.G. 
•97.  [a]D  =  —-52.  Turns  yellow  on  exposure  from 
absorption  of  oxygen  (Jobst  a.  Hesse,  A.  199,  75). 

COTTON  V.  Gelldlose. 

OOUMALIC  ACID  C^HjO,  i.e. 
0-CH  =  G(GO..H) 

I  I  .     Cimialic  acid.  [207°] 

OG-CH  =  CH 

Prepared  by  heating  malic  acid  with  H,SO,  or 
ZnCl,,  and  precipitating  the  melt  in  water  ;  the 
yield  is  nearly  theoretical.  The  reaction  probably 
consists  in  the  splitting  off  of  formic  acid  with 
production  of  the  semi-aldehyde  of  malonic 
GHO 

acid  GH2<^QQ  jj,  which  then  undergoes  further 

condensation,  forming  coumalic  acid  (Pechmann, 
B.  17,  936).  Sublimable.  Small  colourless 
prisms.  V.  sol.  alcohol  and  acetic  acid,  si.  sol. 
cold,  more  sol.  hot,  water.  It  reduces  ammonia- 
cal  silver  and  copper  solutions  on  boiling.  Its 
aqueous  solution  is  decomposed  on  boiling.  On 
oxidation  it  gives  fumaric  acid.  NH^  forms,  in 
the  cold,  oxy-pyridine  carbosylic  acid. 

Methyl  ether  A'Me :  [74°];  (c.  260°), 
long,  colourless  needles  or  plates. 

Coumal-anilidic  acid 
GO,H.GH:CH.C(CO„H):CH.NHPh.  (?) 

Mono-methi/l  ether 
C02H.CH:GH.G(C0,Me):GH.NHPh.  [140°]. 
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Formed  by  the  action  of  aniline  on  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  the  methyl-ether  of  coumalic  acid 
(Pechmann  a.  Welsh,  B.  17,  2392  ;  C.  J.  47,  1-15). 
Yellow  needles,  v.  sol.  hot  alcohol,  chloroform, 
and  benzene,  si.  sol.  ether,  insol.  water.  By 
boiling  with  aqueous  NaOH  it  is  converted  into 
the  phenyl  derivative  of  oxy-nicotinic  acid — 
C,H.,N(OPh)CO,Hfl:2;5]. 

Bromocoumalic  acid  v.  vol.  i.  p.  505. 

PARACOUMARHYDRIN  v.  Goto  bark. 

o-COUMARIC  ACID  C,,H,0,.  o-Oxy-cinna- 
mic  acid.  u-Oj-  'i-plicnijl-acrijlic  acid.  Mol.  w. 
1C4.    [208°].    V.D.  G-5  (calc.  G-6G). 

Occurrence. — In  melilot  {Melilotus  officinalis) 
and  in  the  leaves  of  AngrcBCUni  fragrans  (Zwenger, 
A.  Siippl.  8,  30). 

Furinatioii. — Fromo-amido-cinnamic  acid  by 
the  diazo-  reaction  (Fischer,  B.  14,  479 ;  A.  221, 
274). 

Preparation. — Coumarin  (10  g.)  is  added  to  a 
solution  of  sodium  (3'5  g.)  in  dry  alcohol  (65  c.c), 
and  the  mixture  heated  for  1^  hours.  The  pro- 
duct is  diluted  and  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk. 
The  coumaric  acid  is  ppd.  by  HGl.  The  pp.  is 
dissolved  in  Na.COjAci,  freed  from  unaltered 
coumarin  by  shaking  with  ether,  the  acid  is 
reppd.  by  HCl  and  crystallised  from  water 
(Ebert,  .4.  22(1,  347  ;  cf.  Delalande,  A.  Ch.  [3]  6, 
343  ;  A.  4.5,  333  ;  Bleibtrcu,  A.  59,  183). 

Properties. — Long  needles,  v.  si.  sol.  cold 
water  and  ether,  v.  sol.  alcohol,  insol.  CHCl,  and 
CSo.  Not  volatile  with  steam.  Decomposed  on 
distillation  with  formation  of  phenol.  Its  solu- 
tion in  alkalis  is  yellow  with  green  fluorescence. 
Cone.  HBrAq  slowly  changes  it  in  the  cold  into 
its  anhydride,  coumarin. 

Reactions. — 1.  Pti/rts/i-/;(siOH  gives  acetic  and 
o-oxy-benzoic  acids. — 2.  Sudiinn  amalgam  gives 
o-oxy-phenyl-propionic  acid  (Tiemann  a.  Herz- 
fold,  B.  10,  286).— 3.  Bromine  (1  mol.)  added  to 
its  solution  in  CS.,  gives  a  white  crystalline 
substance  [c.  111°]  ('?  di-bromo-o-oxy-i)henyl- 
propionic  acid),  which,  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
gives  off  HBr,  and  yields  (/3)-di-bromo-couiuarin 
[177°]. 

Salts. — BaA'._,  aq  :  nodules,  v.  sol.  water. — 
PbA'j :  crystalline  pp. — ZnA'„ :  needles,  si.  sol. 
cold  water. — AgA'. 

Constitution. — Like  cinnamic,  fumaric,  and 
citraconic  acids,  coumaric  acid  is  a  symmetrical 
derivative  of  ethylene,  so  that  it  might  be  ex- 
pected to  exist  in  two  modifications.  These  two 
modilications  are  found  in  its  alkyl  derivatives. 
The  existence  of  two  modifications  might  also  be 
accounted  for  by  ascribing  to  one  of  them  the 
/CH:CH 

formula  C,B./       \  (Anschiitz,  .4.  239, 

\0.  C(OH), 
101  ;  240, 133).  Except  as  regards  boiling-point, 
the  i)hysical  properties  of  the  (a)-coumaric  ethers 
stand  to  those  of  their  (/8)-isomeridcs  exactly  as 
those  of  citraconic  and  maleic  ethers  stand  to 
those  of  mesaconic  and  fumaric  ethers  respec- 
tively (Perkin,  C.  J.  39,  559). 

(o)-  (or  Alio-)  Methyl  derivative 
C„H,(OMe).CH:CH.CO,H.    [89°].    Formed  by 
heating  coumarin  with  NaOH  (2  mols.)  and  Mel 
(1  mol.)  at  150=  (Perkin,  C.      39,  409).  Mono- 
clinic  crystals  (from  CS,).    a:6:c  =  ■677:1:1-122  ; 

=  87°  12'.  V.  e.  sol.  alcohol,  m.  sol.  ligroin. 
Changes  into  the  (j3)-i3omeride  on  boiling,  or 


[  even  by  exposing  a  concentratt.'d  alcoholic  solu- 
tion to  sunlight.    Sodium  amalgam  reduces  it, 

:  as  well  as  its  (i8)-isomeride,  to  the  methyl  deriva- 
tive of  oxy-phenyl-propionic  acid.  Br  in  CS.j 
gives  the  methyl  ether  of  (a)-di-bromo-o-oxy- 
(/3)-phenyl-propionic  acid  {v.  vol.  i.  p.  003). 
Undiluted  bromine  forms  the  methyl-ether  of 
tri-bromo- oxy-phenyl-propionic  acid.  HNOj 
gives  the  same  di-nitro-  derivative  as  with  its 
(;8)-isomeride.  Fuming  HI  unites  in  the  cold, 
and  on  adding  Na.CO.,  there  is  formed 
C,H,(OMe)CH:CH,,.  KMnO,  oxidises  it  to  [2:1] 
C,H,(OMe)CO„H.  —  BaA'.,.  ^  Methyl  ether 
[2:l]C,H,(OMe).CH:CH.C6,Me.  (270=).  S.G.  if 
1-140;  22  1-278.  Formed  by  heating  coumarin, 
MeOH,  and  Mel  for  3  hours  at  100°.  Converted 
by  NH.,  at  150°  into  the  amide  of  the  (^)-iso- 
meride. 

{&)-Mclhi/l  derivativ  c 
[2:l]C,.H,(0Me).CH:CH.C0,.H.  [183°].  Formed 
by  heating  [2:l]C,,H,(0Me).CH0  (2  pts.)  with 
NaOAc  (1  pt.)  and  Ac.O  (3  pts.)  at  175°  (Perkin, 
C.  J.  31,  414).  Formed  also  by  heating  its 
(a)-isomeride.  Small  monoclinic  prisms  (from 
xylene)  a:i:c  ^ -441-1: -807  ;  i8  =  04°41'.  M.  sol. 
alcohol.  Br  in  CS.j  gives  the  methyl  derivative  of 
(/8)-di-bromo-oxy-phenyl-propionic  acid  [v.  vol.  i. 
p.  003).  Undiluted  bromine  forms  the  methyl 
ether  of  tri-bromo-oxy-phenyl-pi-opionie  acid. 
KMnO,  gives  C,H,(OMe).CO,H  (Tiomann  a.  Will, 

B.  15,  2078).  Potash-fusion  gives  salicylic  acid. 
HNO.j  forms  a  di  -  nitro  -  derivative  [193°]. — 
Methyl  ether  C,,Hj(OMe).CH:CH.CO.,Me. 
[293°].  S.G.  15  1-1480;  |2  1-1302.  V.D."  6-5 
(calc.  6-6).  M.M.  2-389.  /j.^  1-5905  at  10°.  Ob- 
tained by  means  of  PCI-  and  HOMe.  Formed 
also  by  heating  its  (a)-isomeride.  WithBrinCS.. 
it  gives  C,;H,(OMe).CHBrCHBr.CO,Me  [68°]  and 
an  isomeride  [125°]. 

Amide  C,H,(OMe).CH:CH.CONH,.  [192°]. 
Small  needles  (from  alcohol). 

(a)-  (or  Alio-)  Etliijl  derivative 
[2:l]C,,H,(0Et)CH:CH.C0.,H.  [102°]  (F.  a.  E.) ; 
[104°]  (P.).  From  alcohol,  sodium  (3-2  g.),  cou- 
marin (10  g.)  and  EtI  (12  g.)  (Fittig  a.  Ebert,  A. 
216,  142  ;  Perkin,  C.  J.  39,  412).  White  plates 
(from  water),  or  tables  (from  dilute  alcohol). 
V.  si.  sol.  cold  water,  si.  sol.  hot  water,  v.  sol. 
alcohol  and  ether.  Sparingly  volatile  with  steam. 
Reactions. — 1.  On  distillation  an  oil  is  got, 
whence  Na.^COj  extracts  the  (/3) -isomeride  ;  the 
yield  is  30  p.c. — 2.  KMnO,  gives  ethyl-salicylic 
[  aldehyde  and  acid. — 3.  Sodium  amalgam  forms 
the  ethyl  derivative  of  oxy-phenyl-propionic 
acid.— 4.  Br  forms  adibromide  [155°].  Salts. — 
(C,,H,,0,).,Ba  2aq.— CaA'.,  2aq.    S.  2-11  at  21°. 

Ethyl     ether  C„H,(OEt).CH:CH.CO.,Et. 
i  (291°).  S.G.iai-084;  §2  1-07.1.  ^,,  =  1-558.  From 
coumarin  (14 :\  g.),  NaOH  (8  g.)  and  water,  by  eva- 
porating to  a  small  bulk  and  heating  the  residue 
with  alcohol  and  EtI  (32  g.)  at  100°. 

(&)-Ethyl  derivative 

C,  H,(OEt)CH:CH.CO,H.  [133°]  (E.a.F.);  [1.35°] 
(P.).  Formed,  together  with  the  (a)-isomeride, 
by  treating  o-coumaric  acid  with  NaOEt  and  EtI. 
Formed  also  from  the  (a) -isomeride  by  distilla-. 
tion,  or  by  long  heating  to  a  high  temijerature 
(Fittig  a.  Ebert,  A.  210, 144).  Obtained  by  heat- 
ing C,H,(OEt)CHO  with  NaOAc  and  acetic  an- 
hydride at  100°  (Perkin,  C.  J.  39,  413).  Needles 
(from  water),  or  prisms  (from  alcohol).    V.  si. 
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sol.  cold  water,  si.  sol.  hot  water.  V.  e.  sol. 
alcohol  or  ether.  The  Na  salt  is  oxidised  by 
KMnO,  to  ethyl-salicylic  aldehyde  and  ethyl- 
salicylic  acid.  Sodium  amalgam  forms  the  ethyl 
derivativeof  oxy-phenyl propionic  acid.  Brforms 
a  dibromide[155°].  S alts.— (C„H,,03).,Ca  2aq. 
S.  -43  at  21°.— BaA'..  4aq.  Ethyl  ether 
C,H,(0Et).CH:CH.C02Et.  (303°).  S.G.  \i  1-09. 
Formed  by  treating  the  preceding  with  PCl^,  fol- 
lowed by  alcohol.  Formed  also  by  boiling  the 
{a)-isomeride  for  some  time. 

Acetyl  derivative 
C,H,,(OAc).CH:CH.CO,,H.  [146°].  Formed  by 
gently  heating  salicylic  aldehyde  (3  pts.)  with 
NaOAc  (4  pts.)  and  Ac.,0  (5  pts.)  (Tiemann  a. 
Herzfeld,  B.  10,  284)."  Needles  (from  water), 
v.  sol.  hot  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Converted 
by  dilute  KOHAq  into  coumaric  acid  ;  and  by 
heating  above  150°  into  HOAc  and  coumarin. 

Car  boxy -me  thy  I  derivative 
CO,H.CH,.O.C,iH,.CH:CH.CO,H.  o-Coumar-oxy- 
ace'tic  acid.  [190°].  Formed  by  heating  o-alde- 
hydo-pheuoxy-acetic  acid  (1  pt.)  with  acetic  an- 
hydride (5  pts.)  and  sodium  acetate  (3  pts.)  to 
boiling  for  1  or  2  hours  (Bossing,  B.  17,  2997). 
Yellow  needles.  V.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and 
hot  water,  si.  sol.  benzene,  chloroform,  and  cold 
water.  Sublimable. 

r>-  u       -A    r(  u /CHBr.CHBr.COoH 

Di- bromide  C.^Ko.CH,.CO,Il     '  • 

[220°].  White  needles  ;  si.  sol.  benzene,  chloro- 
form, and  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

Anhydride  C^UK^^qq^O.  [176°]. 

Crystalline  solid.  V.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether, 
si.  sol.  water.  Formed  by  heating  the  acid  with 
phosphoric  acid. 

/CHBr.CHBr.CO 

Di-bromide  CJIX  \  .  [c.213°]. 

\0.CH,.C0  -O 
Orange-yellow  needles  ;  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether, 
si.  sol.  water  and  benzene  (Kossing,  B.  17,  3001). 

Bromo-coumaric  acid  v.  vol.  i.  p.  564. 

ui-Coumaric  acid 
[3:1]C„H,(0H).CH:CH.C0,H.    [191°].  Formed 
by  heating  ?»-oxy-benzaldehyde  with  acetic  an- 
hydride and  sodium  acetate ;  or  by  boiling  di- 
azocinnamic  acid  with  water  (Tiemann  a.  Ludwig, 

B.  15,  2048).  White  prisms.  Sol.  alcohol,  ether, 
benzene,  and  hot  water. 

Acetyl  derivative 

C,  Hj(OAc).CH:CH.CO,H.  [151°].  White  needles, 
sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and  hot  water. 

Methyl  derivative 
C,H,(OMe).CH:CH.CO,H.    [115°].    Long  white 
needles,  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene,  si.  sol. 
hot  water  (Tiemann  a.  Ludwig,  B.  15,  2048). 

Gar  boxy -methyl  derivativeCt^H,„0,i.e. 
C,H,(0.CH,.C0,H).CH:CH.C02H  [1:3].  m-Phen- 
oxy -acetic-acrylic  acid.  ni-Cumaroxy-acetic  acid. 
PJicnyl-ghjcoUic-m-acrylic  acid.  [219°].  Pre- 
pared by  heating  7)j-aldehydo-phenoxy-acetic 
acid  with  sodium  acetate  and  acetic  anhydride. 
White  needles  (from  hot  water).  V.  sol.  alcohol, 
ether,  and  acetic  acid,  si.  sol.  cold  water.  The 
Ag,  Pb,  Cu,  and  Fe  salts  are  sparingly  soluble  pps. 
(Elkan,  B.  19,  3047). 

2)-Coumaric  acid  C,Hj(OH).CH:CH.CO,H. 
p-Oxy-cinnamic  acid.  p-Oxy-phenyl-acrylic 
acid.    Naringcnic  acid.  [206°]. 

Preparation. — 1.  2J  kilos,  of  aloes  are  boiled 


for  two  hours  with  5  litres  of  water  and  400  g. 
cone.  H2S04 ;  after  cooling  the  liquor  is  decanted 
and  the  residue  again  boiled  with  2  litres  of 
water,  the  combined  extracts  are  evaporated  to 
^,  and  when  cold  extracted  with  ether.  The  crude 
p-coumaric  acid  (yield :  1-5  to  1-8  p.c.)  left  on 
evaporating  the  ether  is  purified  by  conversion 
into  the  barium  salt  (Hlasiwetz,  A.  136,  31 ; 
Eigel,  B.  20,  2527). -2.  p-Oxy-benzaldehyde 
(6  pts.)  is  heated  at  175°  with  dehydrated  sodium 
acetate  (8  pts.)  and  acetic  anhydride  (10  pts.) ; 
the  yield  is  70  p.c.  of  the  oxy-benzaldehyde 
(Tiemann  a.  Herzfeld,  B.  10,  63,  283 ;  Eigel). 
3.  By  heatingp-diazo-cinnamic  acid  with  water ; 
small  yield  (Gabriel,  B.  15,  2301).— 4.  Together 
with  phloroglucin  by  boiling  naringenin  with 
cone,  aqueous  NaOH  (Will,  B.  20,  299). 

Properties. — Thick  warts  (anhy.)  or  long 
needles  (with  a:aq).  V.  si.  sol.  cold  water,  v.  sol. 
hot  water,  v.  e.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether,  si.  sol. 
benzene,  insol.  ligroin.  Fe._,Clg  colours  the  alco- 
holic solution  brown.  Sodium-amalgam  gives 
jj- oxy -phenyl -propionic  acid.  Potash-fusion 
forms  |;-oxy-benzoic  acid  (Barth,  B.  12,  1259). 

Salts.  —  NH|A'aq:  mouoclinic  tables. — 
CdA',,3aq.— CuA',  6aq.— AgA'. 

Methyl  derivative 
C,H,(OMe).CH:CH.CO,H.  [169°]  (E.) ;  [171°] 
(P.).  Formed  by  heating  anisic  aldehyde  with 
acetic  anhydride  and  sodium  acetate  at  180° 
(yield  :  70  p.c.  of  the  anisic  aldehyde),  or  by 
saponification  with  KOH  of  the  di-methyl-ether 
C„H4(0Me).CH:CH.C0,Me  formed  by  heating  the 
acid  with  methyl  iodide  and  KOH.  Occurs 
among  the  products  of  the  action  of  KOH  and 
Mel  upon  tyi'osine  (Korner  a.  Menozzi,  G.  11, 
549).  Formed  also  by  oxidising  the  methjd  de- 
rivative of  methyl  oxy-styryl  ketone  with  NaOCl 
(Einhorn  a.  Grabfield,  A.  243,  863).  Yellow 
needles,  m.  sol.  alcohol,  hot  water,  and  HOAc ; 
si.  sol.  cold  water  and  chloroform  (Perkin). 
Gives  when  heated  the  methyl  derivative  of 
vinyl-phenol  CHj:CH.C,HjOMe.  This  body  is 
also  formed  by  successive  treatment  with  HI 
and  Na.,C03  (Perkin,  G.  J.  33,  214).— A'Na.— 
AgA'  (Eigel,  B.  20,  2527). 

Methyl  ether  C,H,(OMe).CH:CH.CO..Me. 
[89°].  (303°).  Lamina;.  In  chloroform  solu- 
tion it  takes  up  bromine,  with  production  of 
C,H,(OMe)CHBr.CHBr.CO.,Me  [118°]  (Valentini, 
G.  16,  424  ;  Perkin,  C.  J.  39,  439). 

Chloride  C,,H,(OMe).CH:CH.COCl.  [50°]. 

Amide  C,H,(0Me).CH:CH.C01S[H,.  [186°]. 

Acetyl  derivative 
C,H,(OAc).CH:CH.CO,H.  [c.  195°].  Formed 
by  heating  sodium  jj-oxy-benzoic  aldehyde 
C„Hj(ONa).CHO  with  NaOAc  and  Ac.,0  (Tie- 
mann a.  Herzfeld,  B.  10,  65).  Felted  groups  of 
slender  needles  (from  hot  water).  Sublimes 
readily.  Sol.  boiling  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and 
HOAc,  V.  si.  sol.  cold  water,  benzene,  and  CHCl,. 

G  arboxy -methyl  derivative  Ci,H,||0, 
i.e.  C,,H,(O.CH.,.CO,JI).CH:CH.CO.,H  [1:4].  p-Gn- 
mar oxy -acetic  acid.  Phenyl-glycollic-p-acrylic 
acid.  [225"^].  Prepared  by  boiling  a  mixture  of 
p-aldehydo-phenoxy-acetic  acid  (1  pt.),  sodium 
acetate  (1  pt.),  and  acetic  anhydride  (3  pts.)  for 
5  hours.  Warty  crystals.  Sol.  benzene  and 
benzoline,  v.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and  acetic  acid, 
si.  sol.  cold  water.  The  Ag,  Pb,  Cu,  and  Fe  salts 
are  sparingly  soluble  pps.  (Elkan,  B.  19,  3046). 
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Si-bromide  of  coumaric  acid  !>.  Di-brojio-oxy- 

PHENVJ.-PItlll'IONIC  ACIIi. 

Hydro-coumaric   acid    v.  Oxy-i'uenyl-i>ro- 

nONIC  ACID. 

Other  derivatives  are  described  as  Nitro- 

ConMARIC  ACID,  D1-OXY-CINNA.MIC  ACID,  aiul  OxY- 
AJIIDO-CINNAMIC  ACID. 

0-COUMARIC  ALDEHYDE 

C,;]i,(0[I).ClI;CII.COH.  Oxy-ciiinamicaldchydc. 
[133°J.  Long  slender  needles.  V.  sol.  alcohol 
and  ether,  si.  sol.  water.  Fc^Cl^  gives  a  red  pp. 
Formed  by  the  decomposition  of  its  glucoside 
under  the  influence  of  emulsin  (Tiemanna.  Kees, 

B.  18,  19G2). 

Glucoside  [2:1]C,,H ,(OC,H, ,0,).C,PI,.COH. 
Glnco-coumaric  aldehyde.  [199°].  Formed  by 
adding  a  few  drops  of  dilute  NaOH  to  a  mixture 
of  holicin  [2:1]C„H,(0C,H,,0,).C0H  and  acetic 
aldehyde.  This  condensation  even  takes  place 
in  dilute  aqueous  solution  and  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture (Tiomann  a.  Kees,  B.  18,  1958).  Fine  white 
needles  (containing  aq).  V.  sol.  hot  water  and 
alcohol,  insol.  ether  and  chloroform.  Lajvorota- 
tory.  By  emulsin  it  is  split  up  into  coumaric 
aldehyde  and  glucose.  Sodium  amalgam  reduces 
it  to  gluco-coumaryl  alcohol 

C,;H,(OC„lI,,0,).C,H,.CH,(Ori). 

Phrni/l  hydrazide  of  the  glucoside 

C,  ,H,(OC"H,,0,).C,H„.CH:N,HPh:  [132°];  sol. 
alcohol  and  hot  water,  nearly  insol.  cold  water. 

O.vini  of  the  r/hicoside 
C„H,(OC,.H,,0,).C,H,.CH:NOH  :     [280°]  ;  long 
white  needles  (containing  2aq) ;  v.  sol.  hot  water, 
less  sol.  alcohol,  insol.  ether. 

));-Coumaric  aldehyde 
[:!:lj  C,1I,(UH)CH;CH.CH0.    [100^.  From  m- 
aldehydo-phenoxv-acetic    acid,   aldehyde,  and 
dilute  NaOHAq  (Elkan,  B.  19,  3018). 

2J-Coumaric  aldehyde 
[4:1]  C,H,(OH)CH:CH.CPIO.    [182°].    From  2> 
aldehyclo-phenoxy-acetic  acid  in  the  same  way. 

COUMARILIC        ACID        C„H„0,  i.e. 

C,H,(OII).CiC.CO,,H    or    C,H,<;^q  ^C.CO.H. 

o-Oxy-phcnyl-propiolic  acid.  [191°]  (F.) ; 
[193°]  (P.).  (c.  312^).  Formed  by  treating  {a). 
bromo-coumarin  with  hot  alcoholic  KOH  (Pcr- 
kin,  C.  J.  21,  '15  ;  Fittig,  A.  216,  1G2).  Long 
needles  (from  water) ;  v.  e.  sol.  alcohol,  m.  sol. 
water,  si.  sol.  chloroform  and  CS.^.  Not  at- 
tacked by  13r  or  cone.  HBr.  Potash-fusion  gives 
salicylic  and  acetic  acids.  KMnO,  forms  only 
COo.  Sodium  amalgam  reduces  it  to  hydrocou- 
marilic  acid  C,,H,03. 

Salts. — AgA'.— CaA'..  3aq.--BaA'.,  4aq. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA':  [27°]  ;  (274°  at  720mm.) 
(Hantzsch,  B.  19,  2401). 

Methyl  derivative  C,H,(OMe).CiC.CO,,H. 
[126°].  From  the  methyl  -derivative  of  exo- 
bromo-coumaric  acid  and  dilute  KOH  (Perkin, 
C.  J.  39,  423).    Needles  (from  CS„). 

Bromo-coumarilic  acid 

C,ll,Br<:^^Q^^C.CO,H.     [250°].    From  (a)-di- 

bromo-coumarin  and  alcoholic  KOH  (Perkin, 
C.  /.  24,  45).  Needles,  si.  sol.  water,  v.  sol. 
alcohol. 

Me  thy  I  dcriva  t  iv  e 
CJi.,Br(OMe).ClC.COoH.  [168°].  Prepared  from 
C,H,Br(OMe).C'.H,Bri.CO,H  and  aqueous  KOH 


(Perkin,  C.  J.  39,  419).  Small  needles  (from 
benzene). 

^j-Oxy-cumarilic  acid  Methyl  derivative 

C,H.,(OMe)<;'^^^C.CO,H[4:2;l].  [196°].  Formed 

by    boiling    bromo-umbelliferon-methyl  ether 
CH:CBr 

C,.H3(0Me)<'    /     with  cone,  alcoholic  KOII. 

o.co 

Long  white  needles.    V.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether, 
scarcely  sol.  cold  water,  more  readily  in  hot. 
Slightly  volatile  with  steam. — BaA',,4aq  :  white 
crystalline  solid  (Will  a.  Beck,  B.  19",  1783). 
Ethyl      derivative       C,,H,„Oj  i.e. 

C,I-I,(0Et)<^(^^C.C0,H      [4:2:1].  [163^]. 

Formed   by    boiling  bromo-umbelliferon-ethyl 
CH:CBr 

ether  CJi^(0'&i)<^       \      with  cone,  alcoholic 
^  O.CO 

KOH.  Long  felted  needles  (Will  a.  Beck,  B.  19, 
1785). 

Hydro-coumarilic     acid        CgHsOj  i.e. 

C,iH,<^Q -)>CH.CO.,H.         [117°].  (299°). 

Formed  by  treating  coumarilic  acid  with  sodium 
amalgam,  and  extracted  by  ether  from  the  acidi- 
fied product  (Fittig,  A.  216,  160).  Pearly  plates 
(from  water) ;  very  volatile  with  steam.  V.  sol. 
alcohol  and  ether,  m.  sol.  water.  Partially  de- 
composed on  distillation,  yielding  a  phenol. 
Gives  phenol  on  distillation  with  lime. 

Salt  s.— Ag A'.— CaA',.  2aq.  -  BaA',.  2aq. 

Ethyl  ctlter  EtA'.    [23°].  (273"°). 
|j-Oxy-hydrocoumarilic  nciiiMethyl  deriva- 
tive C,„H,„0,,  i.e.  C,H,(OMe)<^Q  =>CH.CO,H 

[4:2:1].  [114°].  Formed  by  reduction  of  the 
methyl    derivative    of    oxy-ooumarilic  acid 

C,H3(0Me)<^^^^C.C0.,H  with  sodium-amal- 
gam.  Hard  prisms.    V.  sol.  ordinary  solvents. 
Volatile  with  steam  (Will  a.  Beck,  B.  19,  1783). 
Ethyl       derivative      G^^I^^„0^  i.e. 

C,H.,(OEt)<^^^->CH.CO,H  [4:2:1].  [119°]. 
Formed  by  reduction  of  ethoxy-coumarilic  acid 
C„H3(0Et)<^^^C.C0.,H  with  sodium  amal- 
gam. Hard  white  needles  (Will  a.  Beck,  B.  19, 
1785). 

Di-oxy-coumarilic  acid  Di-cthyl  deriva- 
tive C,H,(OEt),<^^jj^C.CO,H.   [195°].  From 

bromo-  ajscuk'tic  ether  C,H,(OEt),<:^^  jj-g^.^CO 

and  alcoholic  KOH  (Will,  B.  16,  2119)".  Slender 
needles. 

V.  also  METnYL-COUMARILIC  ACID. 

/CH:CH 

COTIMAEIN  CgH,0>  i.e.  C,H/        |  .Mol. 

\0  .  CO 

w.  146.    [67°].  (290°). 

Occurrence. — In  Tonka  beans,  the  fruit  of 
Coumaruma  odoraia,  or  Dipteryx  odorata,  as 
small  white  crystals  between  the  seed  coating- 
and  the  kernel ;  found  in  woodruff  {Aspcrula 
odoraia),  in  Melilotus  officinalis  (as  mehlotate 
C|8H|,;0.  [128°]),  in  the  flowers  of  sweet-scented 
vernal  grass  (Anthoxanthum  odoratum),  in  the 
leaves  of  Faham  (Angrcecum  fragrans),  of  an- 
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other  orchid,  Orcliis  fusca,  and  of  Liatris  odo- 
ratissima  (Guibourt,  Histoire  des  Drogues  Sim- 
ples ;  Boullay  a.  Boutron-Chaillard,  J.  Ph.  9, 
480;  Delalande,  A.  Ch.  [3]  6,  343;  Bleibtreu, 
~A.  59,  177  ;  Procter,  Rdj}.  chim.  App.  1861,  143  ; 
Fontana,  B.  J.  14,  311 ;  Guillemette,  A.  14,  328  ; 
Kossmann,  A.  52,  387  ;  Gobley,  A.  76,  354). 

Formation. — 1.  By  boiling  salicylic  aldehyde 
with  Ac.,0  and  NaOAc  (Perkin,  0.  J.  21,  53,  181 ; 
cf.  vol.  i.  p.  168).— 2.  Together  with  HOAc  by 
heating  aoetyl-coumaric  acid  (Tiemann  a.  Herz- 
feld,  B.  10,  287).— 3.  By  the  action  of  Br  at 
170°  on  the  anhydride  of  o-oxy-phenyl-propionic 
acM  (Hochstetter,  A.  226,  360).— 4.  By  heating 
phenol  with  malic  acid  and  H.^SOi  or  ZnCl,. 
The  reaction  probably  takes  place  in  the  follow- 
ing stages :  (1)  By  splitting  off  formic  acid  the 
semi-aldehyde  of  malonic  acid  is  formed. 
CH(0H).C02H  CHO 
I  =  I  +B.,CO, 

CH,.CO,,H  CH,,.GO,H 

(2)  By  condensation  of  this  aldehyde  with 
the  phenol  an  oxy-phenyl-lactic  acid  is  pro- 
duced— 

CHO 

C,H,.OH  +  ( 

CH...CO.,H 
jj^CH(OH).CH,.CO,H 

(3)  By  splitting  two  mols.  of  water  from  this 
body  a  cumarin  is  formed  : 

„  „  /CH(0H).GH,.C02H 

CH:CH 
=  C„H,<      I      -h  2H,0 
0-CO 
(Pechmann,  B.  17,  929). 

Properties.  —  Triclinic  crystals,  a:h:c 
=  -8833:1:  -3696  (Scacchi,  G.  14,  568).  Peculiar 
odour.  M.  sol.  hot  water,  v.  e.  sol.  alcohol,  insol. 
cold  aqueous  baryta,  but  dissolves  on  boiling. 
Ether  will  not  extract  it  from  the  solution,  but 
acids,  even  CO^,  re-jspt.  it.  It  appears,  however, 
to  have  formed  the  barium  salt  of  an  oxy-  acid, 
which  is  not  o-coumaric  acid,  unless  the  boiling  is 
prolonged  after  the  coumarin  is  dissolved  (Ebert, 
A.  216,  139).  Coumarin  dissolves  in  boiling  aque- 
ous KjCOj  without  evolution  of  CO.,,  apparently 
forming  a  compound  with  it.  BaCOj  has  no 
action  on  coumarin. 

Reactions. — 1.  Boiling  cone,  aqueous  KOH 
gives  o-coumaric  acid. — 2.  Potash-fusion  forms 
acetic  and  salicylic-  acids.— 3.  Gaseous  HBr 
passed  into  its  solution  forms  large  transparent 
crystals  [c.  45°]  of  what  is  probably  an  addition- 
product.  Exposed  to  the  air,  these  crystals 
quickly  lose  HBr,  leaving  pure  coumarin  (Ebert, 
A.  226,  347). — 4.  Sodium  amalgam  reduces  it  to 
oxy-phenyl-propionic  acid.  In  alcoholic  solu- 
tion sodium  amalgam  forms  di-hydro-di-couma- 
ric  acid  C|j,H|gO|j,  which  is  si.  sol.  cold  water, 
forms  the  salts  Na^,A"  lOaq,  CaA"  2aq,  PbA", 
CuA''  2aq,  and  Ag.,A",  and  an  anhydride 
CigHj^Os  [222°]  (Zwehger,  A.  Suppl.  8,  32). 

Combinations  with  bases. — C,|H|;0._,2K0H. — 
CjH^022NaOH.  Obtained  by  boiling  coumarin 
(1  mol.)  with  aqueous  NaOH  (2  mols.)  for  a  few 
minutes.  Deliquescent ;  at  150°  it  becomes 
C,,H,0,Na,,0.— C,,H„0,Ba(OH),,.— C,,H,0.,2PbO.— 
C,jH,iO.,Ag._,0 :  yellow  pp.  Formed  by  adding 
AgNOj  to  the  yellow  solution  of  coumarin  in 


aqueous  KOH  (Perkin,  C.  J.  22,  192 ;  William- 
son,  C.  J.  28,  850). 

Oxim     C,B.i<f  -^^yC(mTi}  :  [131°]. 

Formed  by  the  action  of  hydroxylamine  upon 
thiocoumarin  in  alcoholic  solution.  Long  white 
needles.  V.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene ;  sol. 
hot  water,  nearly  insol.  cold.  It  is  very  stable 
to  alkalis  and  acids,  but  by  long  heating  with 
HCl  it  is  split  up  into  coumarin  and  H.^NOH. 

Ethyl-oxim  C,Hj<^A>C(NOEt) :  [50°]. 

Formed  by  ethylation  of  the  oxim.  Colourless 
plates.  V.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene,  in- 
sol. water. 

Phenyl -hydra  side 

C,H,<^^^=>C(N,HPh)  :  [144°].    Formed  by 

heating  thiocoumarin  with  phenyl-hydrazine  in 
alcoholic  solution.  Long  j'ellow  needles.  V.  sol. 
benzene  and  ether,  sol.  hot  alcohol,  si.  sol.  cold 
alcohol,  insol.  water.  Dissolves  in  H_.SOj  with  a 
green  colour  (Tiemann,  B.  19,  1662). 

Coumarin  bromide  C,,H,0,Br.„  [105°].  From 
coumarin  (7  pts.)  and  Br  (8  pts.)  in  CS..  (Perkin, 
C.  J.  17,  368;  9,  37).  Oblique  prisms  (from 
alcohol) ;  v.  sol.  alcohol,  but  decomposed  by 
boiling  therewith.  Gives  off  Br  a  little  above 
its  melting-point.  Alcoholic  KOH  converts  it 
into  (a)-bromo-coumarin  {v.  vol.  i.  p.  564). 

Chloro-coumarin  v.  p.  57. 

Si-coumarin  C,sH,„04  i.e. 

^»H<o5o>^-C<CO.O>C«H,  ?  [above 
330°].  From  salicylic  aldehyde,  sodium  succinate, 
and  Ac,,0  at  100°  (Dyson,  C.  J.  51,  62).  Insol. 
ether,  alcohol,  and  benzene,  si.  sol.  chloroform, 
and  HOAc.  Slowly  dissolves  in  boiling  NaOHAq, 
but  is  reppd.  unchanged  by  acids.  Keduced  iu 
alkaline  solution  by  sodium  amalgam  to  hydro- 
di-coumaric  acid  CisH^O^,  which  is  insol.  water, 
sol.  CHCI3  and  benzene.  It  forms  the  salts 
BaA'„6aq  and  AgA'.  At  133°  hydrodicoumaric 
acid  splits  up  into  water  and  its  anhydride 
liydrodioouniarin  Ci^HijOj  [256°].  It  is  recon- 
verted into  the  acid  by  long  heating  with  cone. 
NaOHAq  or  with  HOAc.  Bromine  acting  on 
hydrodicouniarin  in  CHCl.,  forms  C,sH,jBr04. 
Hydro-dicoumaric  acid  is  perhaps 

Reduced  in  aqueous  alkaline  solution  by  sodium 
amalgam  it  gives  the  dihydro-dicoumaric  acid 
CisHisOe  or 

H0.C,H,.CH.,s^p„  ^„/CH,,.C,H,OH 
CO,H>^^-^^<CO.jl 
not  identical  with  Zwenger's  acid.  Its  salts  are 
CaA'.,6aq. — Ag.,A".     It    forms  an  anhydride 
C,3H;,0,  [224°]'. 

Homologues  of  coumarin.  Obtained  by  the 
action  of  fatty  anhydrides  upon  sodium  o-oxy- 
benzoic  aldehyde  (Perkin,  C.  J.  28,  10).  They 
are  described  as  anhydrides  of  the  correspond- 
ing oxy-  acids. 

Oxy-coumarins.  Described  as  anhydrides  of 
Di-oxY-ciNNAMic  ACID,  &c.  The  di-oxy-benzenes 
and  their  homologues  may  be  converted  by  treat- 
ment with  malic  acid  and  H^SOj  into  oxy- 
coumarins,  and  by  aceto-acetic  ether  and  a  de- 
hydrating agent  into  oxy-methyl-coumarins. 
When  excess  of  aceto-acetic  ether  is  used,  small 
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quantities  of  polycoumarins  are  also  formed 
(Pechniann,  B.  17,  !»2<),  2191 ;  20,  1328). 

Thus  from  resorcin  may  be  prepared  umbelli- 
/CH:CH 

feron  f  t  l\  C,H,(OH)<;        |  [224°], 

\0  .  CO 
(/3)-metliyl-umbellifcron 

/CMe:CH 
[4  n  CA(OH/         I  [218°], 
-J  \0  .  CO 

and  di-mothyl-di-coumarin 


CH:CMe 


\ 

CO  .  0^ 
Orcin  crives  rise  to 


C„H,.C,H; 


CMe:CH 

I  . 
O  .  CO 


C„H.,Me(OH)/       I     [248°]  and 
\0  .  CO 
,CMe:CH 


.CH;CH 


C,T'J,Me(OH) 


[250'']. 


\0  .  CO 

Pyrogallol  forms  daphnetin 

/CH:CH 

r4:.3:n  C„H..(OH).,<  |  [255°],  and 
^  ■       '^0  .  CO 

(/3)-methyl-daphnctin 

XMe:CH 


[4::!:1]C„H,{0H),,/ 

Phloroglucin  gives 


\ 


O  .  CO 


C,H,.(OH).,/        I      [284°],  and 
"\0  .  CO 
'  tri-methy  1-tri-coumarin ' 

r  /CMe:CH-| 


CMe:CH 


L \0  .  CO  J 


NH 

A 

CH.CH 


Imido-dihydro-coumarin  C,H|<'  | 

\0  .  CO 

NBz 

A 
/CH.CH 

Benzoyl  derivaliveC,H/       \  [171°]. 

\0  .  CO 

Fine  white  needles  ;  sol.  warm  ether,  alcohol, 
benzene  and  acetic  acid ;  insol.  water.  Formed  by 
boiling  an  acetic  acid  solution  of  the  benzoyl  de- 
rivative of  o-oxy-phonyl-ai3-imido-propionic  an- 


hydride |c,.PI,(0H).C.,H.,(NBz).C0j  0. 


By 


treatment  with  concentrated  aqueous  NaOH  it 
is  converted   into  o-oxy-plicnyl-glycidic  acid 
0 
/\ 

C,H,(0H).CH.CH.C0.,H 

(Pliichl  a.  Wolfrum,  B.  18, 1184  ;  cf.  Kebuffat,  G. 
15,  .527). 

O 

/\ 

,CH.CH 


Cumarin  oxide  C^H,' 


0  .CO 


Inner  anhydride  of  o-oxy-phenyl-glycidic  a^id. 
[15.3°].  Long  needles  or  prisms.  V.  sol.  ether 
and  warm  alcohol.  Formed  by  boiling  o-oxy- 
phenyl-glycidic  acid  with  dilute  H,S04.  By 
boiling  with  water  it  is  partly  converted  back 


COUMAEONE  C,H„0  i.e. 


again  into  oxy-phenyl-glycidic  acid  (Pliichl  a. 
Wolfrum,  B.  is,  1187). 

COUMAKIN  -  CAKBOXYIIC  ACID 

/O— CO 
C„H,<        I  [187°]. 
\CH:C.COOH 
Formed  by  heating  salicylic  aldehyde,  malonic 
acid,  and  glacial  HOAc  at  100°  (Stuart,  C.  J. 
49,  3G6).    White  needles  (from  water).    It  is 
not  decomposed  by  boiling  with  water  or  on 
melting,  but  on  heating  above  190°  it  evolves 
CO.^,  leaving  eoumarin. 

Salts.— BaA'„  and  AgA'  are  white  pps. 
COUMARIN  DIHYDRIDE  v.  Anhydride  of 
OxY-riii-.xYL-i'i:oi'r()Nic  acid. 

C,H,<^^^^CH. 

(169°).  Formed  by  heating  coumarilic  acid 
with  lime,  CO.,  being  split  off  (Fittig  a.  Ebert,  A. 
21(;,  li;8;  220,  347).  Formed  also  by  boiling 
o-aldehydo-phenoxy-acetic  acid  with  Ac.,0  and 
NaOAc  (K  ssing,  B.  17,  3000).  Heavy  oil  ; 
volatile  with  steam.  Not  attacked  by  sodium 
amalgam.  Converted  by  a  drop  of  H^SO.,  into  a 
reddisii-white  amorphous  mass. 

Dibromide  C,H,OBr,.  [80°].  Prisms  (from 
CS.j).  Converted  by  boiling  with  water  into 
coumarone  and  other  products. 

Bromo-coumarone  C^H.BrO.  [3G°].  From 
coumarone  dibromide  and  alcoholic  KOH. 
Needles  (from  dilute  alcohol).  V.  e.  sol.  alcohol 
and  ether,  insol.  water  and  alkalis. 

^j-Methoxy-eoumarone  C,,H,0._,  i.e. 

C,.H,(OMe)<;*-Q^^CH  [4:2:1].  (179°).  Formed 

by  dry-distillation  of  the  silver  salt  of  methoxy- 

coumarilie  acid  C„H3(0MeX^(^^C.C0,H  in  a 

stream  of  CO.,.  Colourless  oil,  having  a  strong 
odour  of  flowers.  Somewhat  heavier  than  water. 
Very  volatile  with  steam  (Will  a.  Beck,  B.  19, 
178-1). 

Oxy-methyl-coumarone  C,,H^O.^  i.e. 

\_i  \\  C,H,(OH)<^Q*'^CH.  [97°].  Formed,  by 

loss  of  CO.,,  by  distillation  of  oxy-methyl-cou- 

marilic  acid  C,I1,(0H)<'-'q ®^C.CO.,H.  White 

needles.  Sol.  benzene  and  hot  water,  v.  e.  sol. 
alcohol  and  ether.  Dissolves  in  alkalis  without 
alteration.  Sparingly  volatile  with  steam. 
Sublimes  slowly  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 
Gives  a  violet  colouration  on  warming  with 
cone.  H.SO,  (Hantzsch,  B.  10,  2029). 

Coumarone-a-carboxylic  acids  are  identical 
witli  CorJi.viiiLic  .VOIDS  (q.  v.). 

o-COUMARYL-ALCOHOL.  Glncoside. 
C,-H,(0C,i4,,0J.C.,H.,.CH,0H.  Glmo-couviaryl 
alcohol.  [115"].  Fine  white  needles  (containing 
aq).  V.  sol.  alcohol,  insol.  ether.  Formed  by 
reduction  of  gluco-o-coumaric  aldehyde  with 
sodium  amalgam.  By  emulsin  it  is  split  up 
into  coumaryl  alcohol  (which  is  an  oil)  and 
glucose  (Tiemann  a.  Kees,  B.  18,  1962). 

CREATINE  C,H„N,0.,  i.e. 
NH.,.C(XII).NMe.CH.,.CO;H.  Mol.w.l31.  Iilcthyl- 
qnanido-acctic  acid.    S.G.  1'35.    S.  I'o  at  18°, 
S.  (alcohol)  -016. 

Occurrence. — In  the  muscular  flesh  of  mam- 
malia, birds,  amphibia,  and  fishes  (Chevreul, 
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J.  Ph.  21,234;  Pettenkofer,  4.  52,  97;  Liebig, 
A.  62,  282;  108,354;  Heintz,  P.  62,  602;  70, 
460  ;  73,  596  ;  74, 125  ;  C.  R.  24,  500  ;  Gregory, 
C.  J.  1,  25;  Dessaignes,  C.  B.  38,  839;  41, 
1258  ;  J.  Ph.  [3]  32,  41 ;  A.  97,  339 ;  ScMoss- 
berger,  A.  49,  344  ;  66,  80  ;  Price,  C.  J.  3,  229  ; 
Stiideler,  J.  pr.  72,  256).  Occurs  also  in  urine, 
blood,  and  brains  (Verdeil  a.  Marcet,  J.  Ph.  [3] 
20,  89;  Midler,  A.  103,  142  ;  Voit,  J.  1867,  791). 
In  some  cases  where  creatine  has  been  found  it 
may  have  been  formed  from  pre-existent  crea- 
tinin  by  the  process  of  extraction.  Creatinin 
does  not,  however,  appear  to  exist  in  flesh 
(Neubauer,  Fr.  2,  22  ;  Nawrocki,  Fr.  4,  330). 

Synthesis. — By  the  direct  union  of  cyan- 
amide  with  methyl-amido-acetic  acid  (sarcosine) 
in  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution  (Volhard,  Z. 
[2]  5,  319;  Strecker,  J.  1868,  686). 

Prcpwation. — Finely-chopped  meat  (250  g.) 
is  heated  with  water  (250  c.c.)  at  60°  for  10 
minutes,  the  liquid  is  squeezed  out  and  heated 
till  the  albumen  is  coagulated.  The  filtrate  is 
treated  with  lead  sub-acetate  as  long  as  ppn. 
occurs,  is  filtered,  and  freed  from  excess  of  lead 
by  HjS.  The  filtrate  from  PbS  is  evaporated 
to  a  syrup,  from  which  creatine  slowly  separates; 
a  further  quantity  may  be  ppd.  by  adding  alco- 
hol (2  or  3  vols.)  (Neubauer,  Fr.  2,  22  ;  Mulder 
a.  Monthaan,  Z.  [2]  5,  341). 

Properiies. — Monoclinic  prisms  (containing 
aq).  SI.  sol.  water,  v.  si.  sol.  alcohol,  insol.  ether. 
The  aqueous  solution  is  neutral  to  litmus.  Con- 
verted into  its  anhydride  creatinin  by  heating 
with  aqueous  HCl,  with  ZnCl.^,  with  H.^SO.,,  or 
even  (although  slowly)  with  water  at  100°. 
Gaseous  HCl  passed  over  creatine  at  100°  also 
forms  creatinin  hydrochloride.  If  5  or  6  drops 
of  a  20  p.c.  solution  of  AgNOj  are  added  to  2  c.c. 
of  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  creatine,  and  a 
solution  of  KOH  is  added  so  as  just  to  redissolve 
the  white  pp.  which  is  first  formed,  the  liquid 
presently  solidifies  to  a  transparent  jelly  ;  re- 
duction of  silver  takes  place  on  heating  (Engel, 
C.  B.  78,  1707). 

Beactions. — 1.  Boiling  baryta-ivater  splits  it 
up  into  urea  (or  CO.^  and  NH.,)  and  methyl- 
amido-acetic  acid.  Methyl-hydantoin  is  also 
formed.—  2.  Nitrous  acid  decomposes  it,  giving 
oft  half  its  nitrogen  in  the  free  state. —  3.  Alka- 
line NaOBr  gives  off  two-thirds  of  the  nitrogen 
as  such  (Hufner,  J.  pr.  [2]  1,  7). — 4.  Boiling 
with  water  and  HgO  gives  methyl-guanidine 
and  oxalic  acid. — 5.  When  heated  with  soda- 
lime  it  gives  off  methylamine. 

Salts.— B'.,H„S04 :  slender  prisms.— B'HCl. 
— B'HNO.,:  short  thick  prisms.— B'CdCl,  2aq  : 
large  crystals. — B'ZnCI, :  small  crystals,  resolved 
by  hot  water  into  creatine  and  ZnClj  (Neubauer, 

A.  137,  298).— HgC^H-NjCiaq:  white  pp.  from 
creatine,  HgCl2,  and  KOH  (Engel,  C.  B.  80,  885; 

B.  8,  546). 

Amphicreatine  C„H|,|N,04.  A  base  occurring 
in  muscular  tissue  (Gautier,  Bl.  [2]  48,  19). 
Yellow  crystals  ;  not  ppd.  by  Cu(0Ac)2  or  HgClj 
but  ppd.  by  sodium  phosphomolybdate.  Its 
hydrochloride  is  crystalline  but  not  deh- 
quescent.  Its  platinochloride  forms  soluble 
tables. 

Isomeride  of  creatine  v.  Alacreatine,  vol.  i. 
p.  93. 


CREATININE  C^H^NjO  i.e. 

.NMe.CH,, 

HN:C<         I    '.    Mol.  w.  113.    S.  9  at  16". 
\nh  .  CO 

S.  (alcohol)  1  at  16°  (Liebig) ;  -3  at  16°  (Johnson). 

Occurroice. — In  human  urine  to  the  extent 
of  -5  p.c.  (Pettenkofer,  A.  52,  97  ;  Heintz,  P.  62, 
602  ;  73,  595;  74,  125  ;  Liebig,  A.  62,  298,  324; 
Neubauer,  A.  119,  39).  Occurs  also  in  urine  of 
horses,  calves,  and  dogs  (Heintz;  Voit,  C.C  1867, 
504;  Socoloff,  A.  78,  243;  80,  114;  Maly,  A. 
159,  279)  and  in  the  flesh  of  some  fish  (Kruken- 
berg,  /.  Th.  1881,  344). 

Formation. — From  creatine  by  the  action  of 
mineral  acids  or  of  dehydrating  agents. 

Preparation. — 1.  Fresh  human  urine  is  neu- 
tralised with  milk  of  lime  ;  chloride  of  calcium 
added  as  long  as  a  pp.  of  phosphate  of  calcium 
continues  to  form  ;  the  filtrate  evajjorated  till 
the  salts  crystallise  out ;  32  pts.  of  the  mother- 
liquor  mixed  with  1  pt.  of  chloride  of  zinc  dis- 
solved in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  water ; 
the  mixture  set  aside  for  four  days ;  and  the  zinc- 
compound,  which  separates  in  nodules,  washed 
with  cold  water.  The  zinc-compound  is  then 
decomposed  by  boiling  with  Pb(OH).,,the  filtrate 
is  evaporated,  and  the  mixture  of  creatine  and 
creatinine  digested  with  cold  absolute  alcohol, 
which  dissolves  the  creatinine  only  (Liebig ; 
Dessaignes,  J.  Ph.  [3]  32,  42 ;  Heintz ;  Loebe, 
J.  pr.  82,  170 ;  Bep.  chim.  pure,  1861,  25  ; 
Neubauer,  A.  119,  27;  Socoloff,  A.  78,  243; 
Grocco,  C.  C.  1887,  17).— 2.  From  urine,  after 
adding  i  vol.  saturated  aqueous  NaOAc,  by 
fractional  ppn.  with  HgCl,.  A  spherical  salt 
(C.,H5HgN30HCl)j3HgCl,  2a'q  is  obtained,  which 
is  suspended  in  water  and  decomposed  by  H,S. 
The  filtrate  on  evaporation  deposits  creatinine 
hydrochloride,  whence  Pb(OH)„  liberates  crea- 
tinine (Johnson,  Pr.  42,  365  ;  43,  493). 

Properties. — Monoclinic  prisms  (anhydrous) 
or  efflorescent  prisms  (containing  2  aq).  Neutral 
to  litmus  (Salkowski,  H.  12,  211).  V.  sol.  hot 
water,  m.  sol.  hot  alcohol.  According  to  John- 
son [Pr.  43,  493)  there  are  two  varieties  of  crea- 
tinine, differing  in  reducing  power,  solubihty,  and 
character  of  their  gold  salts.  Each  exists  in 
efflorescent  and  in  tabular  form.  1  part  of 
tabular  creatinine  from  urine  dissolves  in  10'78 
pts.  water  at  17°,  and  in  362  pts.  alcohol  at  17°, 
and  its  Pt  salt  dissolves  in  14-1  pts.  water  at  15° ; 
on  the  other  hand,  1  pt.  of  tabular  creatinine 
from  creatine  dissolves  in  10'68  pts.  water  at 
16-5°,  and  in  324  pts.  alcohol  at  18-5°,  while  its 
Pt  salt  requires  24'4  pts.  water  at  15°.  According 
to  Liebig,  1  pt.  creatinine  dissolves  in  11-5  pts. 
water  at  16°,  and  in  102  pts.  alcohol  at  16°. 

Beactions. — 1.  In  alkaline  solutions  it  is 
slowly  converted  by  taking  up  water  into  crea- 
tine (Dessaignes,  J.  Ph.  [3]  32,  41).— 2.  Boiling 
with  water  and  HgO  gives  methyl-guanidine. — 
3.  Baryta-water  at  100°  gives  NH3  and  methyl- 
hydantoin  (Neubauer,  A.  137,  289).— 4.  KMnOj 
gives  oxalic  acid  and  methyl-guanidine. 

Detection. — 1.  A  small  quantity  of  Fehling's 
solution  at  60°  gives  a  white  flocculent  pp.,  con- 
sisting of  a  compound  of  creatinine  with  cuprous 
oxide.  1  mol.  creatinine  can  reduce  about  "J  mol. 
CuO  (Worm-Miiller,  J.  Th.  1881,  76  ;  Maschke, 
Fr.  17,  134).  According  to  Johnson  [Pr.  42, 
365  ;  43,  493)  the  creatinine  obtained  from  crea- 
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tine  has  not  the  same  reducing  power  as  that 
from  urine,  the  reducing  effect  of  2  mols.  glucose 
being  equal  to  that  of  5  mols.  of  the  former,  but 
only  4  mols.  of  the  latter. — 2.  If  a  dilute  solution 
of  sodium  nitroprusside  is  added  to  a  solution  of 
creatinine  and  dilute  NaOH  slowly  dropped  in,  a 
ruby-red  colouration  is  j)roduced.  By  this  test 
the  presence  of  creatinine  in  urine  can  be  demon- 
strated. With  creatine  no  colour  is  produced, 
unless  it  is  previously  converted  into  creatinine 
by  boiling  with  a  dilute  acid  ;  in  this  way  the 
presence  of  creatine  in  milk  can  be  proved  (Weyl, 
B.  11,  2175).  On  acidifying  and  warming  Prus- 
sian blue  is  formed  (Salkowski,  U.  4,  Vi'i  ;  Co- 
lasanti,  G.  17,  129).  According  to  Guaresclii 
(C  C.  1887,  580)  this  reaction  is  given  also  by 
thio-hydantoin,  mothyl-hydantoin,  and  other 
compounds  containing  the  group  N.CH„.CO.N. 

Salts. — B'HCl :  prisms  (from  alcohol)  or 
lamina^  (from  water). — B'H.^uCl,.  According  to 
.Tolinson  this  salt  when  prepared  from  creatinine 
d I  rived  from  creatine  is  decomposed  by  ether, 
but  when  prepared  from  urinary  creatinine  it  is 
not  affected  by  ether.— B'.^H.J'tCl^  2aq  :  orange 
prisms.  Solubility:  v.  supra. — B'HI :  large 
crystals  (from  water). — B'.JI^SO.,:  dimetric  tables 
(from  dilute  alcohol). — B'.^ZnCl._. :  monoclinic 
prisms  (Schmidt,  A.  61,  332).  Insol.  absolute 
alcohol.  S.  1-86  at  15°  ;  3-G5  at  100°.  S.  (98  p.c. 
alcohol) -0108  at  c.  18=';  S.  (87  p.c.  alcohol)  -0174 
(Neubauer). — B'.H^ZnCl., :  large  crystals,  v.  sol. 
water  and  alcohol  (Dessaignes,  J.  Ph.  [3]  32,  43). 
NaOAc  added  to  its  solution  pps.  B'„ZnCl.,  (Ncu- 
buuor,  A.  120,  207).— B'..CdCl,. :  more  soluble  in 
water  than  B',,ZnCl,,.— B',Hg'(NO.,).,HgO  :  crys- 
talline pp.  formed  by  adding  aqueous  mercuric 
nitrate  to  a  cone,  solution  of  creatinine. — 
(Li'AgNOa).jAg.O  :  delicate  white  needles  (from 
water). 

(a)-Nitroso-creatinine  (?)  C,H„NjO,.  [210']. 
Formed,  together  with  its  isomeride,  by  passing 
nitrous  acid  gas  into  a  cone,  solution  of  creati- 
nine. It  is  much  less  soluble  in  water  than  its 
(0)-isomeride  (Dessaignes,  C.  R.  41,  1258;  A. 
!J7,  339;  Miircker,  A.  133,  305).  Crystalline 
powder,  si.  sol.  cold  water,  v.  si.  sol.  alcohol. 
IICl  at  100°  converts  it  into  methyl-parabanic 
acid,  NHj,  and  oxalic  acid  (Strecker,  A.  118, 151). 
Br  forms  C,H;BrN|0.j  ('?),  a  neutral  crystalline 
substance,  v.  sol.  water.  EtI  at  1()0°  followed  by 
Ag.O  gives  extremely  soluble  needles  of  C,H  ,NO, 
[152°].  Salts.  —  B'HCl  aq.  —  B'.,H  ,PtCl,.  — 
B'HNO,. 

(i3)-Nitroso-creatinine  C,H,N,0,.  [195°]. 
Formed  as  above.  Nodules,  v.  sol.  water. 
Sal  ts.— B'HCl :  lamina'',  v.  e.  sol.  cold  water. — 
I'/.HI'tCl,. 

Ethyl-creatinine  C|HjEtN,,0.  From  creatin- 
ine and  EtI  at  100°,  the  resulting  hydroiodide 
being  decomposed  by  moist  Ag.O  (Neubauer,  A. 
119,  50;  120,  257).  Needles  (containing  iaq). 
V.  e.  sol.  alcohol,  insol.  ether. — B'HCl :  needles, 
V.  e.  sol.  alcohol  and  water,  insol.  ether. — 
B',,H,PtCl„.-  -B'HI :  needles. 

Xantho-creatinine  C,.H|„NjO. 

Occurrence. — In  muscular  tissue  (Gautier, 
III.  [2]  48,  18)  and  in  human  urine,  especially 
during  fatigue  (Monari,  O.  10,  538). 

Proj)e;-^(cs.— Sulphur-coloured  crystals,  hav- 
ing a  slightly  bitter  taste.  On  warming  it  smells 
like  acetamide.  It  has  a  double  action  on  litmus, 


turning  blue  litmus  red,  and  sensibly  blueing  red 
litmus. 

Reactions. — ZnCL.gives  a  similar  pp.  to  crea- 
tine, B'.^ZnCl„  AgNO;j,  a  flocculent  pp.,  sol.  hot 
water,  crystallising  in  needles.  Ppd.  after  some 
time  by  sodium  pho.sphomoly bdate.  Its  hydro- 
chloride forms  feathery  crystals  ;  its  p  1  a t  i  n  o  - 
chloride  crystallises  in  long  soluble  bundles. 

Chrusoereatinine  v.  p.  171. 

CRENIC  ACID  (icpVr)).  Said  by  Berzelius  {P. 
13,  84  ;  29,  3,  238)  to  occur  in  vegetable  mould 
and  in  the  ochreous  dejiosits  of  ferruginous 
waters.  The  deposit  is  boiled  with  jjotash,  and 
the  filtrate  treated  with  HOAc  and  cupric  acetate 
as  long  as  a  dark-brown  pp.  continues  to  form. 
This  pp.containsapocrenic  acid.  Thefiltrate 
is  neutralised  with  ammonium  carbonate,  more 
cupric  acetate  is  added,  and  the  liquid  heated  to 
80^;  cupric  crenate  is  then  ppd.  Crenic  acid  is 
pale  yellow  and  uncrystallisable  ;  apocrenic  acid 
is  brown  and  si.  sol.  water.  According  to  Mulder 
(.4.  36,  243)  crenic  acid  is  C|,J4,.^0„,  while  apo- 
crenic acid  is  C_,|H|,^0,o.  Crenic  acid  dissolves 
ferrous  carbonate  (Boutigny,  C.  R.  58,  247). 

CRE030L  C,H,.,0„  i.e.  CJ-I,Me(OMe)(OH) 
[1:3:4J.  Mol.  w.  138.  (220°).  S.G.  ia  1-0894. 
Occurs  among  the  products  of  the  distillation  of 
beech  wood  and  of  gum  guaiacum  (Hlasiwetz,  A. 
106,  339).  Formed  also  by  distilling  homova- 
nillic  acid  C,H,(OMe)(OH).CH,.CO,H  with  lime 
(Tiemann  a.  Nagai,  B.  10, 206).  Aromatic  liquid, 
si.  sol.  water,  miscible  with  alcohol,  ether,  and 
benzene.  Fe._,Cl„  gives  a  green  colour.  HI  or 
potash-fusion  convert  it  into  C,.H,,Me(OH)^  (Tie- 
mann a.  Koppe,  B.  14,  2025).  VOL  gives 
C,H,,Me(01Ie)Cl  (?)  (185°)  S.G.  1-028  which  gives 
a  green  colour  with  Fe.,Clu  and  a  pp.  of  AgCI 
with  AgNOj  (Biechele,  A.  151,  115). 

Salts.- KC„H,|0o2aq  :  needles,  v.  sol.  water 
and  alcohol.— KHA',aq  :  thin  prisms;  decom- 
posed by  water  into  KA'  and  creosol. — BaA'.,  3aq  : 
small  scales. 

Mcthijl  ether  C^H.,Me{0'Sle).,.  (218°).  Oc- 
curs in  beech  wood  creosote  (Tiemann  a.  Men- 
delsohn, B.  8,  1137).  Formed  by  fusing  papa- 
verine with  KOH  (Goldschmiodt,  M.  4,  705).  Also 
from  creosol,  KOH,  and  Mel.  Gives  no  colour 
with  Fe„Cl„. 

Ethijl  ei/jcr  C„H,Mc(OMe)(OEt).  Oil. 

Acetyl  derivative  C,-H|(OMe)(OAc). 
(217°).    Oil  (Tiemann,  B.  9,  418  ;  10,  58). 

CREOSOL  SULPHONIC  ACID 
C,H„Me(OMe)(UlI)(S0,H).  From  creosol  and 
cone.  H.SOj  at  60°  (Biechele,  A.  151,  109  ;  Tie- 
mann a.  Koppe,  B.  14,  2026).  Hygroscopic 
syrup. — KA' :  needles;  its  aqueous  solution  is 
coloured  blue  by  Fe.,Cl, .— BaA'.,.  -PbA'.,. 

CREOSOL  CARBOXYLIC  ACID  Methyl  clc- 
rivatire  of  Di-oxy-toluic  acid. 

CREOSOTE  (K-pe'as  auCetf). ^Amixture  of  sub- 
stances of  a  phenolic  character,  which  may  be 
extracted  by  alkalis  from  the  tar  obtained  by  the 
dry  distillation  of  wood.  Ehenish  beech  tar 
creosote  contains  phenol,  cresols,  guaiacol, 
phlorol,  and  creosol  (Reichenbach,  Schw.  J.  06, 
301,345;  67,1,57;  08,352;  Ettling,  ^.  6.  209  ; 
Laurent,  C.R.  11,  124  ;  19,  574  ;  Deville,  A.  Ch. 
[3]  12,  228 ;  Gorup-Besanez,  A.  78,  231  ;  86, 
223;  143,  129;  Z.  [2]  4,  393;  Voelckel,  4.  86, 
93  ;  87,  306  ;  Hlasiwetz,  A.  106,  339  ;  Simon,  P. 
32,  129  ;  Hiibschmann,  A.  11,  40;  Kone,  A.  16, 
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63  ;  Fliickiger,  Ph.  [3]  2,  1008 ;  Euot,  Bl.  [2]  8, 
375  ;  H.  Miiller,  Z.  1864,  40  ;  Marasse,  B.  1,  99  ; 
2,  71;  Z.  [2]  4,  502;  5,  348;  Frisch,  J.  pr.  100, 
223 ;  J.  Williams,  C.  C.  1873,  167  ;  Hofmann, 
B.  8,  66  ;  Tiemami  a.  Mendelsohn,  B.  8,  1136 ; 
Clark,  Ph.  [3]  3,  1037  ;  Wiitzel,  Ar.  Ph.  [3]  10, 
130). 

CRESAURIN  V.  Anhydride  of  tki-oxy-tki- 

TOLTL-CARBIXOL. 

CRESOLS  C;H,0  i.e.  C,H^Me(OH).  Mol.  w. 
108.  Oxy-tohienes.  Methyl  -phenols. — The  three 
cresols  occur  in  the  tar  obtained  by  the  destruc- 
tive distillation  of  coal,  beech  wood,  and  pine 
wood  (Schotten  a.  Tiemann,  B.  11,783;  Schuke, 

B.  20,  410;  Duclos,  A.  109,  136;  Marasse,  A. 
152,  64).  They  are  best  obtained  in  a  state  of 
ljurity  from  the  corresponding  toluidines  by  the 
diazo-  reaction,  or  from  the  toluene  sulphonic 
acids  by  potash-fusion.  A  cresol  is  formed  by 
oxidising  toluene  in  presence  of  AI.Clu  (Friedel 
a.  Crafts,  C.  R.  86,  884).  Acid  sulphates  of  the 
three  cresols  occur  in  horse's  urine,  and  cresols 
are  converted  into  such  acids  when  given  to  \ 
animals  in  their  food  (Baumann  a.  Herter,  B.  9, 
1389).  The  three  cresols,  by  heating  with  ammo- 
niacal  ZnBr,  and  NH.,Br,  or  with  ammoniacal 
ZnCl,  and  NH.|C1,  are  converted  into  the  corre- 
sponding toluidines  and  di-tolyl-amines  in  vari- 
able proportion  (Merz  a.  Miiller,  B.  20,  544). 

Azo-  coDipounds  of  the  three  cresols. — p-Cresol 
combines  with  diazo-  compounds  as  easily  as 
phenols  not  substituted  in  the  p-position,  the 
diazo-  residue  entering  the  o-position  to  the  OH. 
Disazo-  compounds  of  ^-cresol  cannot  be  ob- 
tained. In  the  azo-  compounds  of  o-  and 
wi-cresol  the  diazo-  residue  takes  the  p-  position 
to  the  OH.  Both  readily  yield  disazo- compounds, 
in  which  the  two  azo-  residues  stand  in  thep-  and  ^ 
0-  position  to  the  hydroxyl,  and  hence  are  meta  to 
each  other,  o-  and  ?»-Cresol  readily  give  nitroso- 
derivatives,  but  ^;-cresol  does  not  (Nolting  a. 
Kohn,  B  17,  361). 

o-Cresol  C,H,Me(0H)[2:l].    [30°].  (190-8°). 
S.G.      1-0053 ;  g  1-0578.    C.E.  (0°-10°)  -00072 
(Pinette,  A.  243,  37).    H.  F.  50,992  (liquid)  ;  ' 
-3250  (solid)  (Stohmann,  J.  pr.  [-2]  34,  311).  \ 

Formation. — 1.  By  fusing  toluene  o-sulphonic 
acid  with  KOH  (Engelhardt  a.  Latschinoff,  Z. 
1869,  620).— 2.  From  o-toluidine.— 3.  By  distil- 
ling (1,  2,  .'r:)-oxy-toluic  acids  with  lime. — 4.  By 
heating  carvacrol  with  and  fusing  the  re- 

sulting o-tolyl  phosphate  with  KOH  (Kekul6,  B. 
7,  1006). — 5.  By  treating  camphor  with  ZnCl, 
(Keuter,  B.  16,  624). 

Properties. — Crystalline.  Converted  by  potash- 
fusion  into  salicylic  acid.  KCIO3  and  HCl  give 
di-  and  tri-  chlorotoluquinone  (Soutliworth,  A. 
168,  273).  Br  gives  C,H.,Br,Me(OH)  [57°J  (Wer- 
ner, Bl.  [2]  46,  278).  "  Excess  of  Br  gives 
C„H,,Br3(0Br). 

Salt. — (C^H|Me0)3Al.  From  o-cresol,  Al,  and 
a  little  iodine  (Gladstone  a.  Tribe,  C.  J.  49,  26). 
Black,  vitreous  mass,  forming  a  dark-green  solu- 
tion in  benzene,  decomposed  by  water  and  by 
alcohol.  On  distillation  it  yields  di-o-tolyl  oxide 
(CjH,,Me).jO  (c-  275°),  o-cresol,  and  a  compound 

C,  5H|.,0,  crystallising  in  colourless  plates. 

Benzoyl  derivative  C-H.OBz.  Oil. 

Methyl  ether  C,H,Me(6Me).  (171-3°). 
S.G.  2  -9957.  S.V.  146  i.  C.E.  (0°-10°)  -00084 
(Pinette,  A.  243,  37;  cf.  Korner,  Z.  [2]  4,  327). 


Ethyl  ether  C,Il,Me(Oy^t).  (184-8=').  S.G.  g 
•9679.  S.V.  170-9.  C.E.  (0°-10°)  -0009  (Pinette, 
A.  243,  38).  From  alcohol,  EtBr  and  potassium 
cresol  by  boihng  (Staedel,  A.  217,  41).  The  yield 
is  67  p.e.  Also  from  diazo-toluene  sulphate  and 
absolute  alcohol  (Eemsen  a.  Orndorff,  Am.  9, 
394).  HNO,  converts  it  into  C„H.,(NO..),Me(OEt) 
[51°]  and  a  little  C  .H.,(NO.,),.Me(OH)  [82°". 

Ethylene  ether  (C.H,0)..C.,H4.  [79°]. 
White  plates,  si.  sol.  cold  alcohol. 

Propyl  ether  C,B.,SIe(OFr).  (204-1°).  S.G. 
2  -9517.  S.V.  195.  C.E.  (0'-10°)  -00087  (Pinette). 

Bittyl  ether  C,HjMe(OC,H„).  (223°). 
S.G.  2  -9437.    S.V.  218-4.    C.E.  (0°-10°)  -00092. 

Heptyl  ether  C,H^Me(OC.H„).  (277-5°). 
S.G.  2  -9243.  S.V.  292-95.  C.E.  (0°-10°)  -00083. 

Octyl  ether  C„H,Me(OC,H,-).  (292-9°). 
S.G.  -9231.   S.V.  817-9.    C.E.  (0°-io°)  -00084. 

Beyizyl  ether  v.  vol.  i.  p.  490. 

«i-Cresol  C,H,Me(OH).  [4°].  (202-8°).  S.G. 
2  1-0498.  S.V.  123-2.  C.E.  (0°-10°)  -00078 
(Pinette,  A.  243,  40).  1-5316  at  -25°.  H.F. 
53,044  (Stohmann,  J",  pr.  [2]  34,  311).  Occurs 
in  coal-tar  cresol,  together  with  its  m-  and  p- 
isomerides  (Schulze,  B.  20,  409  ;  cf.  Ihle,  J.  pr. 
[2]  14,  442).  From  thymol  (100  g.)  and  P,,0, 
(40  g.) ;  propylene  being  given  off  ;  the  resulting 
7;i-tolyl-phosphoric  acid  being  fused  with  KOH. 
The  yield  is  51  p.c.  (Staedel,  A.  217,  46;  cf. 
Engelhardt  a.  Latschinoff,  Z.  1869,  621  ;  South- 
worth,  A.  168,  268  ;  Tiemann  a.  Schotten,  B.  11, 
769).  Formed  also  by  distilling  wj-oxy-uvitic  acid 
with  lime  (Oppenheim  a.  Pfaff,  B.  8,  886),  and 
by  distilling  aluminium  thymol  (Gladstone  a. 
Tribe,  C.  J.  41,  12).  Formed  also  by  the  action 
of  dry  oxygen  upon  toluene  in  presence  of 
A1,,C1„  (Friedel  a.  Crafts,  A.  Ch.  [6]  14,  436). 

Properties. — Liquid.  Can  be  solidified  by 
throwing  a  crystal  of  phenol  into  the  liquid 
cooled  in  a  freezing-mixture  (Staedel,  B.  18, 
3443).  Its  aqueous  solution  is  coloured  bluish- 
violet  by  FeXl^.  Fusion  with  KOH  gives  m-oxy- 
benzoic  acid.  HCl  and  KCIO,  from  di-chloro- 
toluquinone  Br  (3  mols.)  gives  C,^HBr3Me(0H) 
[82°] ;  excess  of  Br  forms  C„HBr3Me(0Br) 
which  liberates  iodine  from  KI  (Werner,  Bl.  [2] 
46,  276). 

Benzoyl  derivative  C^H^OBz.  [88°]. 
(c.  295°). 

'  Methyl  ether  C,H,Me.(OMe).  (177-2°). 
S.G.  2  -9891.  S.V.  147-45.  C.E.  (0-10°)  -00092 
(Pinette,  A.  243,  40).  H.F.p.  39,748  (C,02  =  94; 
H.,,0  -  69)  (Stohmann,  J.  pr.  [2]  35,  24). 

'  Ethyl  ether  C,B.,Me(0'E,t).  (192°).  S.G. 
2-965.  S.V.  172.  C.E.  (0^-10°) -0009  (Pinette, 
A.  243,  41).  From  ?)i-diazo-toluene  sulphate  and 
alcohol  (Remsen  a.  Orndorff,  Am.  9,  394). 

Propyl  c<7k')- C,H,Me(OPr).  (210-6-).  S.G. 
2  -9484.    S.V.  196-2.    C.E.  (0°-10°)  -0009. 

Butyl  ethcrC,B.,Me(OCJi.,).  (2-29-2°).  S.G. 
g  -9407.    S.V.  220-45.    C.E.  (0°-10°)  -00092. 

Heptyl  ether  C,H,Me(0C;H,5).  ('283-2°). 
S.G.  g  -9202.    S.V.  296-7.   C.E.  (0°-10°)  -00084. 

Octyl  ether  C,H,Me(OCsH,-).  (298-9°). 
S-G.  2  -9194.  S.V.  321-95.  C.E.  (d°-10°)  -00086 
(Pinette,  A.  243,  43). 

Benzyl  ether  v.  vol.  i.  p.  490. 

vi-Cresyl  ether  v.  Di-ju-xoltl  oxide. 

2)-Cresol  C,H,Me(OH).  [36°].  (201-8°).  S.G. 
■w?  -9902  ;  2  1-0522.    S.V.  123-45.    C.E.  (0°-10') 
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•00086  (Pinette,  A.  2-13,  43).  H.F.  51,100  (solid)  ; 
-2459  (liquid)  (Stohmann,  J.  pi:  [21  34,  311). 

Occurrence. —In  coal-tav  (H.  Buff,  B.  4,  378). 
As  2)-tolyl  sulphuric  acid  in  urine  of  horses,  of 
cows,  and  sometmies  of  men  (Brieger,  H.  4, 
204). 

Formation. — 1.  By  fusing  its  sulphonate  with 
KOH  (Wurtz,  A.  144,  121;  156,  258).  If  the 
mixture  of  sulphonic  acids  of  crude  cresol  is 
treated  with  excess  of  baryta,  basic  barium 
cresol-sulphonate  is  ppd.  (Armstrong  a.  Field, 
C.  N.  29,  282  ;  Baumann,  H.  6,  185).— 2.  From 
^-toluidine. — 3.  Got  by  putrefaction  of  ox-brain 
at  40°  (F.  Stockly,  J.pr.  [2]  24,  17).  Found  also 
among  the  products  of  putrefaction  of  horses' 
liver,  tyrosine,  p-oxy-phenyl-acetic  acid,  andp- 
oxy-phenyl-isropionic  acid  (Baumann  a.  Brieger, 
H.  3,  149;  4,  304;  Weyl,  H.  3,  312).— 4.  To- 
gether with  carpene  by  the  dry  distillation  of 
podocarijic  acid  or  its  Ca  salt  (Oudcmans,  A.  170, 
259). — 5.  By  heating  jj-oxy-phenyl-acetic  acid 
with  CaO  (Salkowski,  B.  12,  1440). 

Preparation. — From  p-toluidine  by  diazoti- 
sation  in  presence  of  excess  of  H.^SOj. 

Propc7-tics. — Prisms.  Its  aqueous  solution  is 
coloured  blue  by  FejCl^.  Potash-fusion  converts 
it  into  jj-oxy-benzoic  acid.  HCl  and  KCIO.,  give 
no  chlorinated  toluquinone  (Southworth,  A.  168, 

271)  .  Br  (2  mols.)  gives  a  pp.  of  OsH,Br,Me(OH) 
[49'^],  but  a  larger  quantity  of  Br  (3  mols.)  gives 
05H.,Br„Me(0Br),  while  a  large  excess  forms 
C„H"Br3(0H)  (Werner,  Bl.  [2]  46,  278).  Chloral 
forms  C-HbOC„HC130  [52°-56°]  (Mazzara,  G.  13, 

272)  . 

Salt.— (C;H,MeO)3Al.  On  distillation  it 
gives  a  small  quantity  of  di-p-tolyl  oxide  and  a 
ketone  C,5H,,0  [168°]  (307°).  S.  (alcohol)  -4  at 
20°;  2-5  at  78°.  S.  (benzene)  3-3  at  21°.  V.D. 
209-1  (Gladstone,  0.  J.  41,  8). 

Acetyl  derivative  C.H,OAc.  (c.  210°). 
Oil  (Fuchs,  B.  2,  626). 

Bcmoijl  derivative  C,II,OBz.  [70'6°]. 
H.F.  69,010  (Stohmann,  pr.  [2]  36,  8 ;  cf. 
Guareschi,  A.  171,  142). 

Lauryl  derivative  C.H-0.C|„H„30.  [28°]. 
(220°)  at  15  mm.  (Kraft  a.  Burger,  B.  17, 1378). 

Myristyl  derivative  C-H,0.Ci4H.,,0. 
[39°].    (240°)  at  15  mm.  (K.  a.  B.)'. 

Palmiti/l  derivative  CjHjO.CisHjiO. 
[47°].    (258°)  at  15  mm. 

Stearyl  derivative  C.Hfi.GiJIjfi.  [54°]. 
(276°)  at  15  mm.  (K.  a.  B.). 

Methyl  ether  C„H,Me(OMe).  (175°).  S.G. 
g-9868.  S.V.  147-7.  C.B.  (0-10°) -00084  (Pinette, 
A.  243,  44 ;  Korner,  Bull.  Acad.  Belg.  [2]  24, 
154). 

Ethyl  ether  C,H,Me(OEt).  (189-9°). 
S.G.  g  -9662.  S.V.  172-i.  C.E.  (0°-10°)  -00086 
(Pinette,  A.  243,  44).  H.F.p.  46,880  (Stohmann, 
J.pr.  [2]  35,  24).  Formed  (11^  p.c),  together 
with  aldehyde  and  toluene  (18  p.c),  by  decom- 
posing p-diazo-toluene  sulphate  with  alcohol 
(Kemsen  a.  Omdorff,  Am.  9,  394).  HNO3  (S.G. 
1-5)  converts  it  into  di-nitro-p-cresol  [84°]  and 
its  ether  [75°]  (Staedel,  B.  14,  898).  K.fixjd, 
and  HOAc  form  [4:1]  C,H,(OEt)CO.,H. 

Ethylene  ether  (C„H,MeO)„C.,H,.  [135°]. 
(-297°)  (Fuchs,  B.  2,  624). 

Propyl  ether  C„H,Me(OPr).  (210-4°). 
S.G.  I  -9497.  S.V.  196.  C.E.  (0°-10°)  -00089 
(Pinette,  .4.  243,  45). 
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Butyl  ether  C,H,Me(OC,n„).  (229-5°). 
S.G.  «  -9419.    S.V.  220-8.   C.E.  (0°-10°)  -00092. 

Heptyl  ether  C,H4Me(OC-H,5).  (283-3°). 
S.G.  g  ■9-228.    S.V.  297-7.    C.E.  (0°-10°)  -0009. 

Octyl  ether  C,H,Me(OCsH,,).  (298°). 
S.G.  5-9199.    S.V.  322-4.    C.E.  (0°- 10°) -00088. 

Benzyl  ether  v.  vol.  i.  p.  490. 

Nitro-benzyl  ether  v.  jj-Tolyl  niteo- 

BENZYL  OXIDE. 

p-Cresi/l  ether  v.  Di-j;-TOLYn  oxide. 

Derivatives  of  cresols  v.  Ajiido-ckesoij, 
Beomo-ckesol,  Chloeo-cbesol,  Iodo-ceesol,  Ni- 
tro-ceesol. 

CRESOL  DICARBOXYLIC  ACIDS  v.  Oxy- 

UVITIC,  OxY-METHYL-ISO-PnTHALIC,  and  OxY- 
METHYL-TEEEPHTHALIC  ACIDS. 

0-CRESOL-PHTHALElN  C,,H,„0,  i.e. 
(C,H3MeOH),C<^^(^'>CO.  [214°]. 

Preparation. — By  heating  o-cresol  (2  pts.), 
phthalic  anhydride  (3 pts.),  and  stannic  chloride 
(2  pts.)  at  120°-125°.  From  the  fused  mass  tlius 
obtained  the  undecomposed  cresol  is  separated 
by  steam-distillation ;  and  the  phthalein  is 
purified  by  recrystallisation  from  alcohol  (Baeyer 
a.  Fraude,  A.  202,  153). 

Properties. — Flesh-red  crystals,  v.  sol.  alcohol 
and  ether,  m.  sol.  hot  water  ;  sol.  caustic  alkalis 
with  violet  colouration,  showing  a  broad  absorp- 
tion band  in  the  red. 

Reactions. — 1.  With  bromine  it  forms  a  di- 
bromo-derivative  together  with  a  bromo-oxy-to- 
luyl-benzoic  acid  CO,H.C„H,.CO.C„H,,MeBr(OH) 
[228°]. — 2.  With  nitric  acid  it  gives  a  di-nitro- 
derivative. — 3.  Zinc-dust  forms  the  correspond- 
ing phthalin. — 4.  Phthalic  anhydride  and  cone, 
sulphuric  acid  give  oxy-methyl-anthraquinone. 

Di-acetyl  derivative  (j.^Mu,k.c..O^.  [75°]: 
white  amorphous  mass. 

Di-benzoyl  derivative  C,.,H,,.Bz„0,. 
[196°]. 

Di-b rom o ■  derivative C._,.^H|„Br,;0.|.  [255°]. 
Crystalline.  Sol.  alkalis  with  blue,  and  in  cone, 
sulphuric  acid  with  rose-red,  colouration.  Con- 
verted by  phthalic  anhydride  and  sulphuric  acid 
to  bromo-oxy-metliyl-anthraquinone. 

Di-nitro-  derivative  C„.,Hm(N0„).,0, 
[248°]:  yellow  crystals.  Sol.  Na^COsAq  with 
red-brown  colouration. 

o-Cresol-phthalin  C.,.,H.,,|0,  i.e. 
(C,H,Me.OH),CH.C,H,.CO",H.  [218°].  Prepared 
by  reduction  of  o-cresol  phthalein  with  zinc-dust 
and  KOH  (Fraude,  A.  202,  168;  B.  12,  243). 
Small  concentrically  grouped  needles;  sol.  water 
and  alcohol,  slowly  oxidised  to  o-cresol-phthalcin 
by  exposure  to  air.  By  the  action  of  H.^SO,  it 
gives  o-cresol  phthrlidin. 

Di-acetyl  dcrivativeC.,„'R.,.ko.X)^.  [139°]. 
Crystalline  powder.  Sol.  acetone.  Converted 
by  cone.  H.SO,  into  the  plitlialidin. 

Di-brSmo-de ri vative C,,„H„Br,0 ,.  [236°]. 

jj-Cresol-phtlialein  anhydride  C_..,H,,.03  i.e. 

o<c:h:m:>c<%''^>co-  ^^-^^i 

jp-cresol,  phthalic  anhydride  and  H^SOj  at  160°. 
Excess  of  _^j-cresol  is  removed  by  steam,  and  the 
residue  washed  with  boiling  dilute  KHO  (Drew- 
sen,  A.  212,  340).  Plates  or  prisms  (from  alco- 
hol). Sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene  ;  v.  sol. 
CHCl., ;  insol.  ligroin,  KHO  and  weak  acids. 
Cone.  H„S04 gives  a  green  fluorescence.  Sublimes 
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unchanged.  Eeduced  by  zinc-dust  and  AcOH 
to  the  jshthalin  anhydride.  Fused  -with  KHO  it 
yields  di-oxy-di-methyl  benzophenone.  [105°]. 
Heating  with  cone.  H„SO ,  yields  methjl-erythro- 
oxy-anthraquinone. 

l>Cresol  phthalin  anhydride  C.,.,13.^fii  i.e. 

0<^';2^5Jg>CH.C,H,.CO,H.     [210°].  From 

the  preceding  by  reduction  with  zinc-dust  and 
AcOH ;  crystallises  from  CHCI3.  V.  sol.  alcohol, 
benzene,  ether,  and  acetic  acid.  Sol.  cone. 
H,SO,  forming  a  brown  solution  (Drewsen,  A. 
212,  340). 

o-CRESOL  SULPHONIC  ACID  C.H.SO^  i.e. 
C,B..,'M.e(0}I}{SO^'H)  [1:2:4].  From  o-toluidine 
sulphonic  acid  by  displacing  NH,  by  OH  through 
the  diazo-  reaction  (Hayduck,  /.  172,  204  ;  174, 
345).  Formed  also  in  small  quantity  by  sul- 
phonating  o-cresol  in  the  cold.  At  high  tem- 
peratures it  is  the  only  product  of  this  sulpho- 
nation  (Engelhardt  a.  Latschinoff,  Z.  1869, 
C21 ;  Hantke,  B.  20,  3209).  Does  not  crystallise. 
Potash-fusion  converts  it  into  salicylic  acid,  to- 
gether with  small  quantities  of  (l,2,4)-di-oxy- 
benzoic  acid. 

Salts. — BaA^l^aq:  extremely  soluble  ag- 
gregates of  monoolinic  prisms  (Hayduck).  — 
BaA'^aq  (E.a.L.). — BaA'j:  amorphous  (Hantke). 
— KA'Jaq:  short  needles  (from  dilute  alcohol). 

Methyl  derivative 
C„H3Me(OMe)(S03H).  Formed  by  boiling  o-diazo- 
toluene  sulphonic  acid  with  MeOH.   Syrup. — 
BaA'„  2aq  :  small  laminae. 

Ethyl  derivative  C,H3Me(0Et)S0,H. 
Formed  by  boiling  p-diazo-toluene  sulphonic 
acid  with  alcohol  (Paysan,  A.  221,  214,  363  ; 
Hayduck,  A.  172,  215).— KA'aq.— BaA'., 2aq  (P.). 
— BaA'jSaq  (H.). — PbA'23aq.  The  amide 
CsH,Me(0Et).S0.,NH2  crystallises  in  laminaa 
[137°];  the  chloride  is  an  oU. 

o-Cresol  sulphonic  acid  C,H3Me(0H).S0.,H 
[1:2:5].  From  the  corresponding  toluidine  sul- 
phonic acid  by  boiling  the  diazo-  salt  with  water 
(Nevile  a.  Winther,  C.  J.  37,  631).  The  chief 
product  of  the  sulphonation  of  o-cresol  in  the 
cold  (Hantke,  B.  20,  3209).  Very  deliquescent 
needles. 

Reactions. — 1.  At  140°  it  is  split  up  by  water 
into  o-cresol  and  H.SO,,. — 2.  HNO3  (1  part)  with 
water  (2  or  3  parts)  converts  it  into  di-nitro- 
o-cresol,  [86°]. — 3.  Potash-fusion  gives  salicylic 
acid  and  very  small  quantities  of  a  di-oxy-ben- 
zoic  acid  which  is  turned  blue  by  Fe.,Cl,i. 

Salts.— BaA',, 21  aq  (Gerver,  A'  169,  386). 
Needles  (from  dilute  alcohol).  Gives  a  violet 
colour  with  Fe.jCl,;. — BaA', :  large  sparingly 
soluble  plates  (Hantke).  — KA':  very  soluble 
Ijearly  plates  (H.).  —  CuA'.,  5aq:  tables.  — 
PbA'„2iaq  (G.).    Small  needles. 

Ethyl  derivative  C,H,Me(0Et)(S03H) 
[1:2:5].— From  C„H3Me(NH2)S03H,  by  heating 
its  diazo-  derivative  with  alcohol  (Foth,  A.  230, 
306).— BaA'.,4aq. 

«i-Cresol  sulphonic  acid  C,H.,M'e(0H)(S03H) 
[1:3:6].  [118°].  From  7»-cresol  and  H.,S0,  at 
110°  (Glaus  a.  Krauss,  B.  20,  3089;  c/.  Engel- 
hardt a.  Latschinoff,  Z.  1869,  622  ;  Nolting  a. 
Salis,  B.  15,  1862).  Plates  (containing  2aq)  [75°] 
(from  dilute  H,SO|)  or  (containing  l|aq)  [96°] 
(from  cone.  H,SO,).  V.  sol.  water,  alcohol, 
ether,  and  benzene.    Gives  a  violet  colour  with 


Fe^Cl,..  CrOa  gives  toluqninone.— KA'2.iaq : 
stellate  group  of  needles  with  fatty  lustre. — 
CuA'„3aq:  tufts  of  pale-green  prisms. — BaA'.,aq: 
nodules.— BaC^HsSOjSaq. 

|j-Cresol  sulphonic  acid  C,;H3Me(0H)(S0,H) 
[1:4:2].    [188°].    From  p-toluidine  sulphonic 

i  acid  by  the  diazo-  reaction  (Jenssen,  A.  172, 237). 
Long  needles  (containing  5aq)  [99°].  V.  sol. 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Hydrolysed  by  passing 
steam  through  its  solution  in  dilute  H,S0j  boil- 
ing above  120°  (Armstrong  a.  Miller,  C.  J.  45, 
148). — BaA'j :  amorphous,  v.  e.  sol.  water.  Its 
solution  is  coloured  violet  by  Fe-Cl^. 

Methyl  derivative  C,H>Ie(OMe)SO.,H. 
From  the  diazo-  derivative  of  toluidine  sul- 

I  phinic  acid  by  gently  warming  with  methyl 
alcohol  (Limpricht  a.  Heffter,  A.  221,  352).  lits 
amide  crystallises  in  prisms  [150°]  ;  its  chlor- 
ide is  an  oil. — BaA'j. — KA'. 

Ethyl  derivative  C^H3Me(OEt)(S03H). 
Prepared  as  above,  using  ethyl  alcohol. 
Formed  also  by  warming   diazo-toluene  sul- 

;  phonic  acid  with  alcohol  (Kemsen  a.  Palmer, 

\  Am.  8,  245).— BaA'„3iaq.— KA'.  The  amide 
C,,H3Me(0Et)S0„NK^  [136°]  (L.  a.  H.)  ;  [144°] 
(R.  a.  P.)  crystalhses  in  needles.  The  chloride 
is  an  oil. 

j>Cresol  sulphonic  acid  C„H3Me(0H)(S0.,H) 
[1:4:3].  From  p-cresol  and  fuming  H^SOj.  Also 
from  the  corresponding  ^-toluidine  sulphonic 
acid  by  the  diazo-  reaction  (Engelhardt  a.  Lat- 
schinoff, Z.  1869,  619  ;  Peehmann,  A.  173,  203). 
Syrup.  Fe,Cl|;  colours  its  solution  blue.  Potash- 
fusion  gives  p-oxy-benzoic  acid.  —  KA'2aq : 
laminie. — BaA'2 :  tables.  S.  7  at  17°  (Baumann, 
H.  4,  313).— BaC,HsS0,2aq.  V.  si.  sol.  water.— 
PbA'.,3aq. — PbA',l;^aq  :  laminae  (from  alcohol). 

Cresol  sulphonic  acid  C,H3Me(OH)(S03H) 
[l:?2:x].  Formed  by  fusing  toluene  di-sulphonic 
acid  with  KOH  (Brunner,  Sitz.  W.  [2]  78,  665). 
Feathery  groups  of  crystals  (containing  |aq'at 
100°)  [81°].  Hygroscopic.  V.  sol.  alcohol  and 
ether. — NaA'22aq. — KA'2aq  :  prisms  [c.  228']. — 
BaA'jaq.  Its  solution  is  turned  blue  byFe,Cl(.. — 
CaA'aiaq.— PbA'.,3aq.  — CuA'.,8aq.— ZnA'JOiaq. 

Cresol  sulphonic  acids  have  been  obtained 
by  sulphonating  cresols  by  Duclos  {A.  109,  138), 
and  by  Armstrong  a.  Field  [B.  6,  974),  but  not 
sufficiently  characterised. 

^j-Cresol  f.ro-sulphonic  acid 
C,H,(0H).CH„S03H  [1:4].  From 
GgH.,(NH2).CH2S03H  by  diazo-  reaction  (Mohr, 
A.  221,  221).     Deliquescent  needles ;  v.  sol. 
alcohol.    The  aqueous  solutionis  turned  bluish- 
violet  by  Fe.,Cls.— KA',  ^aq.- BaA'.,7iaq. 
!      Ethyl  'derivative  C,H,(0Et):CH.,.S03H. 
Prepared  by  decomposing  the  diazo-  derivative 
of  C,H,(NH.,).CH,.S03Hby  boUing  with  alcohol. 
—  BaA'„  2aq. 

o-Cfesol  disulphonic  acid  CgH„Me(0H)  (SO,,H) 
[1:2:3:5].  From  o-toluidine  disulphonic  acid  by 
diazo-  reaction  (Limpricht,  B.  18,  2176;  H. 
Hasse,  A.  230,  293).  Tables  or  needles.  V.  sol. 
water  and  alcohol. —  KoA"l^aq:  vei;y  soluble 
needles. — BaA"3iaq:  small  needles. 

Ethyl  derivative  C,H,,Me(OEt)(S03H)3 
From  the  diazo-  derivative  of  o-toluidine  disul- 
phonic acid  by  boiling  with  alcohol  under  an 
extra  pressure  of  400  mm.— BaA"2iaq. 

7)i-Cresol  disulphonic  acid 
C5HjMe(OH)(S03H)2.  From  m-eresol  (1  pt.)  and 
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H,,SO,  (5  pts.)  at  130°  (Clans  a.  Krauss,  B.  20, 
3089).  V.  sol.  water  and  alcohol,  m.  sol.  ether 
and  benzene. — KA'  3aq  :  plates. — BaA'o  ^aq. 

^-Cresol  disulphonic  acid 
C,H,Me(OH)(SO,H)o  [l:4:3;2or6].  Fromp-tolui- 
dine  di-sulphonie  acid  by  diazo-  reaction  (Lim- 
pricht,  B.  18,  2178  ;  E.  Kichter,  A.  230,  322). 
Needles.  V.  e.  sol.  water  and  alcohol. — BaA"  4aq : 
needles. — KA"  ^aq  ?  :  tables. — PbA"  3aq  :  v.  sol. 
water. 

|j-CresoI  disulphonic  acid 

C,H,Me(OH)(SO.,H),  [1:4:3:5].  From  p-cresol 
sniphonic  acid  and  fuming  HoSO,,  (Engelliardt 
a.  Latschinofi,  Z.  1869,  620).— K,A"  3aq  :  crys- 
tals, V.  e.  sol.  water. — BaA"2,^aq:  needles,  si. 
sol.  water. 

oj-Cresol  trisulphonic  acid 
C„HMe(OH)(SO,H),,.     From  wi-cresol,  fuming 
H,,SO.„  and  P,,0,  at  180°  (Glaus  a.  Krauss,  B.  20, 
3089).    The  Ba  salt  is  v.  sol.  water. 

CRESOKCELLIC  ACID  v.  (5:3:2:1)-Di-oxy-o- 

TOLDIC  ACID. 

CRESORCIN  V.  Dl-OXY-TOLUENE. 

CRESORCIN-CARBOXYLIC  ACID  v.  Di-oxy- 

TOLUIC  ACID. 

CRESOTIC  ACID  v.  Oxy-toluic  acid. 

CRESS  OIL.  The  volatile  oil  of  garden-cress 
(Lcfiidium  sativum)  consists  to  the  extent  of  75 
p.c.  of  phenyl-acetonitrile  (benzyl  cyanide)  (Hof- 
manu,  B.  7,  1293).  The  volatile  oil  of  water- 
cress (Nasturtium  officinalis)  consists  of  phenyl- 
propionitrile  (Hofmann,  B.  7,  520). 

CRESYL  COMPOUNDS  v.  Tolyl  compounds. 

CROOETIN  C.,.,H„,0,j.  Formed  by  the  action 
of  dilute  acids  on  crocin,  a  sugar  (crocose)  being 
the  correlative  product  (Kayser,  B.  17,  2231). 
Red  powder.  V.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether,  nearly 
insol.  water.  Dissolves  in  alkalis  with  a  yellow 
colour.  Like  crocin  it  dissolves  in  H._,SOj  with 
a  blue  colour,  which  slowly  becomes  violet,  red, 
and  finally  brown.  Stuffs  mordanted  with 
stannous  chloride  acquire,  by  boiling  in  a  solu- 
tion of  crocetin  (from  Gardenia),  a  dingy  greenish- 
yellow  colour,  which  by  treatment  with  ammoni- 
acal  water  is  converted  into  a  brilliant  yellow 
colour,  unaltered  by  light  and  air.  The  yellow 
robes  of  the  Chinese  mandarins  are  dyed  with 
the  fruit  of  the  Gardenia. 

CROCIN  [the  colouring  matter  of  saffron) 
C„,H.||0^8.  Appears  to  be  identical  with  the 
colouring  matter  of  Chinese  yellow  pods  (Qar- 
dcnia  graudijlora)  (Roclileder,  J.  pr.  56,  68). 
Yellow  powder.  V.  sol.  water  and  dilute  alcohol, 
si.  sol.  absolute  alcohol,  nearly  insol.  ether. 

Preparation. — The  saffron,  which  has  been 
previously  extracted  with  ether,  is  soaked  in  cold 
water,  the  colouring-matter  is  removed  from  the 
aqueous  solution  by  animal  charcoal,  and  after 
drying  is  extracted  from  the  charcoal  by  means 
of  90  p.c.  alcohol. 

Reactions. — It  dissolves  in  H._,S04  with  a  deep 
blue  colour,  which  gradually  becomes  violet,  then 
red,  and  finally  brown.  HNO3  also  produces  a 
blue  colouration,  which  almost  instantaneously 
passes  into  brown.  By  dilute  acids  it  is  split  up 
into  crocetin  CjiH,,.©,,  and  a  sugar  (crocose) 
C,H,.,0,  (Kayser;  B.  17,  2228). 

CROCONAMIC  ACID  C,H,NO,  i.e. 
C,0,(OH)  (NH,),  or  more  probably  C,0,(NH)  (OH)... 
Imido-croconic  acid. — Tlie  ammonium  salt  is 


formed  by  heating  the  di-anilide  of  croconio 
acid  with  aqueous  NH.j.    Mono-basic  acid. 

Salt  s. — A'NH, :  red  prisms  with  bluish  reflex. 
A'Ag.raq  :  yellow  needles. — A'._.Ba  3aq  :  sparingly 
soluble  small  yellow  needles. — BaC5HN0|4aq: 
sparingly  soluble  yellow  plates  (Nietzki  a. 
Benckiser,  B.  19,  773  ;  21,  1856). 

CROCONIC  ACID   C.H.O^  or 
.C(OH).CO 
00/  1         I  (?). 

\C(OH).CO 

Formation. — 1.  From  the  black-residues  ob- 
tained in  the  preparation  of  potassium  byBrun- 
ner's  method  (Gmelin,  P.  4,  37  ;  A.  37,  58 ; 
Liebig,  A.  11,  182  ;  P.  33,  90  ;  Heller,  J.  pr.  12, 
230 ;  A.  24,  1  ;  34,  232 ;  Will,  A.  118,  177). 
When  CO  is  passed  over  melted  potassium  and 
the  product  is  treated  with  water,  a  red  salt, 
potassium  rhodizonate,  is  formed.  A  so- 
lution of  this  salt  changes  on  standing  exposed 
to  air  to  potassium  croconate.  Excess  of  alkali 
converts  rhodizonic  acid  into  croconic  acid  dihy- 
dride,  which  appears  to  be  an  intermediate  body 
in  the  formation  of  croconic  acid  from  rhodi- 
zonic acid  (Nietzki,  B.  20,  1617).— 2.  By  heating 
benzene-tri-quinone  C,,0^  to  100°,  or  by  boiling 
it  with  water,  CO.^  being  evolved. — 3.  By  exposing 
an  alkaline  solution  of  tetra-oxy-quinone 
C^(OH)|0.,  to  the  air,  oxalic  acid  being  formed 
simultaneously. — 4.  By  evaporating  liexa-oxy- 
benzene  C|i(OH),.  with  dilute  KOH  in  an  open 
dish  (Nietzki  a.  Benckiser,  B.  18,  509). 

Preparation. — By  boiling  the  hydrochloride 
of  diamidotetraoxybenzene  C„(NH.,).,(OH),,  (1  pt.) 
with  K,CO.,  (4  pts.)  precipitated  MnO.,  (3  pts.) 
and  water  (60  pts.)  for  ^  hour  ;  on  adding  BaCl._. 
to  the  filtrate  acidified  with  HCl  the  sparingly 
soluble  barium  croconate  separates  in  golden- 
yellow  plates ;  the  yield  is  70  p.c.  of  the  theore- 
tical (Nietzki  a.  Benckiser,  B.  19,  293). 

Properties. — Sulphur-yellow  plates  or  grains 
(containing  3aq).  V.  sol.  water,  sol.  dilute  alco- 
hol. Di-basic  acid.  Forms  a  sparingly  soluble 
red  crystalline  anilide.  Heated  with  NH3  it 
gives  the  tri-imide  of  leuconic  acid.  With  hy- 
droxylamine  it  gives  the  penta-oxim  of  leuconic 
acid  C5(NOH)5.  By  H.S  it  is  converted  into 
thio-croconic  acid  05H._,b.|S.  It  is  reduced  by 
SnCl,,  SO,,,  or  zinc-dust  to  the  colourless  hydro- 
croconic  acid  C-,H,0,,,  which  is  readily  reoxidised 
to  croconic  acid.  By  heating  potassium  cro- 
conate with  HI  it  is  reduced  to  '  croconic-aoid- 
hydride '  (C|„H|  O,,,  ?),  whose  salts  are  deep 
coloured  ;  by  further  reduction  it  gives  a  colour- 
less substance  which  is  readily  reoxidised  to 
the  hydride.  Croconic  acid  is  oxidised  by  HNO3 
to  leuconic  acid  C5O,,. 

Salts. — K.,A":  long  dark-yellow  needles  (N. 
a.  B.). — KA"2aq  :  orange  needles  (G.). — HKA": 
brownish-yellow  needles  with  violet  reflex. — 
NaKA".7;aq:  yellow  rhombic  plates,  become  red 
on  drying.— CaA"  3aq  :  yellow  powder  (W.). — 
BaA"l^aq  :  lemon-yellow  powder,  insol.  water, 
v.  si.  sol.  HClAq. — PbA"  2aq  :  lemon-yellow  pp., 
insol.  water.  —  CuA"  3aq  :  sparingly  soluble 
orange  needles  with  blue  reflex. — AgA"  :  orange- 
pp. 

Aniline  salt  A"(NH.|Ph),_, :  yellow  plates, 
ni.  sol.  water. 

Di-anilide  C,(HO),0(XPh)., :  slender  red 
needles.    Formed  by  heating  the  aniline  salt  with 
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alcohol.  V.  si.  sol.  all  solvents  but  aniline.  Dis- 
solves in  aqueous  alkalis,  and  on  heating  the 
solution  croconio  acid  and  aniline  are  regene- 
rated. Heated  with  aqueous  NH,  it  is  converted 
into  croconamic  acid  CjH^NOj  (Nietzki  a. 
Benckiser,  B.  19,  772). 

Mono-phenylhydrazide 
C3(0H).,0.,(N„HPh)  :     [above    300°]  ;  yellow 
needles  ;  v.  sol.  alcohol,  insol.  water.  Di--basic 
acid. — K,A":  nearly  black  coppery  needles,  v. 
sol.  water  with  a  brown  colour. 

Tolylene-o-diamide  v.  Croconic-di-tolu- 

QUINOXALINE. 

'  Croconic-acid-hydride'  CHjO^  or  C,„H„Oi„ 
.C(OH).CO 

i.e.  CH(OH)/^  I         I    (?).  The'hijdrocroconic 
\C(OH).CO 

acid'  of  Lerch  (A.  124,  20).  Formed  by  heating 
potassium  croconate  with  HI.  Its  salts  are  dark- 
coloured.  By  further  reduction  it  is  converted 
into  a  colourless  substance,  which  is  readily 
reoxidised  to  the  hydride. — C5H,,03Ba2aq  or 
C|(|H.^0,|,Ba2  4aq :  deep  orange  crystalline  powder 
or  amorphous  flocculent  pp.— PbC5H205:  red 
pp.  (Nietzki  a.  Benckiser,  B.  19,  297). 

CKOCONIC-TOLUQUINOXALINE  Ci^HgNA 

/^\ 

i.e.  CH.^/  I   ^C50(0H).,.  Croconic-acid-tolylene- 

o-diamidc.  Formed  by  mixing  a  cold  aqueous 
solution  of  croconic  acid  with  a  salt  of  tolylene- 
o-diamine.  Fine  needles,  with  green  reflex.  Sol. 
alcohol  with  a  brown  colour,  insol.  water.  Di- 
basic acid.  —  A"K^ :  black  metallic  needles 
(Nietzki  a.  Benckise'r,  B.  19,  776). 

CROCOSE  (saffron-sugar)  C„H,.Ob.  Trimetric 
crystals.  Sweet  taste.  Dextrorotatory.  Its 
reducing  power  is  half  that  of  dextrose.  Formed, 
together  with  crocetin,  by  the  action  of  dilute 
acids  on  crocin  (Kayser,  B.  17,  2232  ;  cf.  Eoch- 
leder  a.  Mayer,  J.  18.58,  476;  Sitz.  W.  29,  3). 

CEOSSOPTERINE.  An  amorphous  alkaloid 
in  the  bark  of  Crossoptcrix  Kotschyana  (Hesse, 
B.  11,  1546). 

CROTACONIC  ACID  C3H,(C02H)„.  [119°]. 
Solidifies  at  90°.  From  cyano-crotonic  acid 
which  changes  spontaneously  into  acid  ammonic 
crotaconate  (Claus,  A.  191,  74  ;  B.  10,  822). 

Properties. — Crystals.  Sol.  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether.  At  140°  it  decomposes,  giving  off 
C0._.  (difference  from  itaconic,  citraconic,  etc.). 
Combines  with  HBr  forming  an  acid 
C3H,Br(C0.,H).,  [141°]. 

Salts.— (NH,)HA".—  KHA"  2aq.— K.A"aq. 
— PbA".— Ag.,A". 

Dimethyl  ether  Ue. A".  S.G.  1-14.  Sol. 
alcohol  and  ether. 

Isomerides :  Citeaconic,  Itaconic,  Mesa- 
conic,  and  Ethylidene-malonic,  acids. 

CROTONIC  ACID  C|H„0  ,  i.e. 
CH,.CH:CH.C02H.    Mol.  w.  86.    [72°].  (185° 
cor.).    S.  8  at  19°.  35-71  in  a  4-12  p.c. 

aqueous  solution  (Kanonnikoff). 

Occurrence. — In  crude  wood  vinegar  (Kramer 
a.  Grodzki,  B.  11,  1359).  Its  name  is  derived 
from  croton  oil,  from  which  it  was  erroneously 
supposed  to  be  formed  by  saponification  (Pelletier 
a.  Caventou, /.  P/i.  4,  289;  11,  110;  Schlippe, 
A.  105,  1 ;  Geuther,  Z.  [2]  5,  270). 

Preparation. —  1.  By  oxidation  of  crotonic 
aldehyde  (from  acetic  aldehyde)  in  the  air  or 


by  moist  Ag.,0  (Kekule,  B.  3,  604;  Z.  [2]  6, 
705).— 2.  From  allyl  cyanide  (v.  vol.  i.  p.  136) 
obtained  from  mustard  oil  (Will  a.  Korner,  A. 
125,  273).— 3.  By  distillation  of  (;8)-oxy-butyric 
acid  (Wislicenus,  Z.  1869,  325).— 4.  By  boihng 
a-bromo-butyric  ether  with  alcoholic  KOH  (Hell 
a.  Lauber,  B.  7,  560).— 5.  From  isocrotonic  acid 
by  intramolecular  change  brought  about  by  heat- 
ing to  175°  (Hemilian,  A.  174,  322).— 6.  From 
malonic  acid  (1  mol.),  paraldehyde  (1  mol.),  and 
excess  of  glacial  acetic  acid  at  100°  (Komnenos, 
A.  218,  149).  The  yield  is  good  (50  p.c.).— 7.  By 
heating  pyruvic  acid  (1  pt.)  with  Ac.,0  (5  pts.) 
and  NaOAc  (5  pts.)  at  170°  (Homolka,  B.  18, 
987). — 8.  By  reduction  of  aceto-acetic  ether 
with  sodium-amalgam  (Beilstein  a.  Wiegand,  B. 
18,  482). 

Properties. — Trimetric  plates  (by  sublimation) 
or  monoolinic  crystals  (from  water);  a:h:c 
=  1:1-8065: 1-5125;  y8  =  131°.  M.  sol.hotligroin. 

Reactions. — 1.  Potash-fusion  forms  only 
acetic  acid. — 2.  Not  reduced  to  butyric  acid  by 
sodium  amalgam  (Korner,  J.  1866,  318  ;  A.  137, 
233  ;  cf.  Bulk,  A.  139,  62).— 3.  Br  gives  o/3-di- 
bromo-butyric  acid. — 4.  Cone.  HBr  at  100°  gives 
a-  and  a  little  j8-  bromo-butyric  acid. — 5.  HOCI 
gives  chloro-oxy-butyric  acid. — 6.  Cone.  HNO., 
gives  acetic  and  oxalic  acids. — 7.  Chromic  acid 
mixture  gives  aldehyde  and  acetic  acid  (Kekule, 
A.  162,  315). — 8.  Aqueous  ammonia  forms 
a-amido-butyric  acid  (Engel,  C.  R.  106,  1677). 

Salts.  — KA' :  deliquescent  needles. — KHA', : 
plates  (from  alcohol)  (Pinner,  B.  17,  2008).— 
NaA'.  S.  (alcohol)  1-4  at  14°.— BaA'^ :  easily 
soluble  plates. — CaA', :  v.  sol.  cold,  si.  sol.  hot, 
water  (Beilstein  a.  Wiegand,  B.  18,  482).— 
PbA'o :  stellate  groups  of  needles.—  ZnA'j  2aq 
(Alberti,  B.  9,  1194).— AgA' :  curdy  pp. 

Methyl  etherUeM.  (121°).  S.G.  ^ -9806. 
ftn  =1'4138  (Kahlbaum,  B.  12,  344). 

Ethyl  ether  MA'.  (139°  cor.).  /1d  =  1-424. 
Boo  50-45  (Briihl,  A.  235,  8  ;  B.  14,  2798).  S.G. 
i|  -9268  ;  P  -9185.  M.M.  7-589  at  24-4°  (Perkin, 
C.  J.  45,  537). 

Amide.  Syrup;  v.  sol.  water  (B.  a.  W.).  A 
crystalline  amide  [c.  151°]  was  obtained  by 
Pinner  (B.  17,  2008)  by  exposing  to  the  air 
the  hydrochloride  of  ;8-chloro-butyrimido-ether 
CH3.CHCl.CH,.C(0Et).NH,Cl. 

ISD-crotonic  acid  C^H^O.,  i.e. 
CH,:CH.CH..CO,H  (?).  Quartenylic  acid.  (172° 
cor.).    S.G.  —  1018.    Occurs  in  crude  wood 
vinegar  (Grodzki  a.  Kriimer,  B.  11,  1359). 

Preparation. — Aceto-acetic  ether  is  treated 
with  PCI5  and  the  product  poured  into  water. 
The  two  chloro-crotonic  acids  formed  are  dis- 
tilled with  steam.  The  chloro-iso-crotonic  acid 
alone  passes  over.  It  is  reduced  by  sodium 
amalgam,  and  the  iso-crotonic  acid  is  extracted 
by  ether.  On  evaporation  this  leaves  iso-crotonic 
acid  as  a  syrup. 

Properties. — Liquid,  smelling  like  butyric 
acid;  miscible  with  water.  At  175°  it  changes 
to  the  preceding  isomeride  (Hemilian,  A.  174, 
322). 

Reactions. — 1.  Bromine  acting  on  a  solution 
of  iso-crotonic  acid  dissolved  in  CS^  produces  the 
dibromide  of  ordinary  solid  crotonic  acid  (v.  Di- 
BEOJio-BUTYEic  acid)  (Kolbe,  pr.  [2]  25,  397). — 
2.  Potash-fusiwi  gives  only  acetic  acid. — 3.  So- 
dium amalgam  has  no  action. 
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Salts. — CaA'22aq:  very  soluble  needles. — 
BaA'.,2aq :  small  crystals,  v.  e.  sol.  water. — 
PbACaq.  [C8°].^AgA'. 

Ethijl  ether  EtA .  (136°).  8.6.12-927 
(Geuther,  Z.  1871,  243). 

Isomeride  of  crotonic  acid  C^H^O^.  [19°]- 
(181°).  From  vinaconio  acid  (q.v.)  by  distillation 
(Eoder,  A.  227,  2i). 

Salt  s. — CaA'.j  6aq. — BaA'2  2aq.—  AgA'. 

Constitution.  — Fi'om  its  formation,  from 
CH..:CH.CH(CO..H)„it  should  be  vinyl-acetic  acid, 
CH,:CH.CH3.C0.,H,  a  formula,  attributed,  with- 
out sufficient  reason,  to  isoorotonic  acid. 

Another  isomeride  of  crotonic  acid  v.  Meth- 

ACKYLIC  ACID. 

Dibromide  of  crotonic  acid  v.  Di-bromo-bhty- 

EIC  ACID. 

Derivatives  of  crotonic  acid  r.  Buomo-ckoto- 
Nic  ACIDS  and  Chloro-ckotonic  acids. 

CEOTONIC  ALDEHYDE  C,H,0  i.e. 
CH,.CH:CH.CHO.    Mol.  w.  70.    (105°).    S.G.  2 
1-033. 

Formation. — 1.  By  heating  aldehyde  with 
ZnCl.2  and  a  little  water  to  100°,  aldol  being  first 
formed  :  2CH,.CH0  =  CH3.CH(0H).CH  ,.CHO 
=  CH3.CH:CH.CHO-hH20.  Other  dehydrating 
agents  may  be  used  (Lieben,  A.  Suppl.  1,  117  ; 
Kekule,  Z.  [2]  5,  572  ;  A.  162,  92  ;  Bauer,  A.  117, 
141 ;  Lieben  a.  Zeisel,  ill".  1,  820).  Hence  it 
occurs  in  crude  spirit  (Kriimer  a.  Pinner,  B.  3, 
75).— 2.  By  the  distillation  of  aldol  (Wurtz,  C. 

B.  87,  45). — 3.  From  vinyl  bromide  by  succes- 
sive treatment  with  H^SO,  and  water  (Zeisel,  A. 
191,  371). — 4.  From  acetylene  by  successive 
treatment  with  K.SOj  and  water  (Lagermarok  a. 
Eltekoff,  B.  10,  637). 

Preparation. — Paraldehyde  (1  pt.),  water 
(1  pt.),  and  cone.  HClAq  (2  pts.)  are  kejjt  at  25° 
for  5  days.  The  liquid  is  then  neutraUsed  witli 
NaXOj,  the  ppd.  dialdane  is  filtered  oft',  and  the 
filtrate  extracted  with  ether.  The  ethereal  ex- 
tract is  distilled  under  reduced  pressure,  and  the 
crude  aldol  (\  pt.)  (85°  to  120°  at  200mm.)  is  split 
up  into  water  and  crotonic  aldehyde  (^  pt.)  by 
distillation  under  ordinary  pressure  (Newbury, 

C.  B.  92,  196  ;  Am.  5, 113). 

Properties. — Pungent  liquid ;  m.  sol.  water. 
Oxidised  in  the  air  or  by  AgoO  to  crotonic  acid. 
It  forms  a  crystalline  combination  with  NaHSO.,, 
m.  sol.  water,  whence  Na„CO.,  does  not  liberate 
the  aldehyde  (Lieben  a.  Zeisel,  71/.  1,  818). 

Beactions. — 1.  PClj  gives  di-chloro-butylene 
(126°).— 2.  By  saturation  with  HCl  in  the  cold 
it  is  converted  into  ;8-chloro-butyric  aldehyde 
[97°]. — 3.  Br  gives  oily  a^-di-bromo- butyric 
aldehyde  (L.  a.  Z.). — 4.  CI  forms  a/3-di-chloro- 
butyric  aldehyde,  and  finally  a;8-di-chloro-butyryl 
chloride  (Zeisel,  M.  7,  359). — 5.  Iron  and  acetic 
acid  reduce  it  to  butyric  aldehyde,  butenyl  alco- 
hol, and  ■Ji-butyl  alcohol  (L.  a.  Z.). — 6.  Ac.^O 
gives  the  di-acetyl  derivative  of  crotonic  ortlial- 
dehyde  CH,.CH:CH.CH(OAc).,  (205°-210^).  S.G. 
i4  1-05  (Lagenuarck  a.  Eltekoft',  J.  R.  11,  79).— 
7.  Dilute  HCI  at  0°  forms,  by  hydration,  a  little 
aldol,  paraklol,  and  dialdane  (Wurtz,  C.  B.  97, 
1169).  —  8.  Ammonia  forms  tri  -  crotonylene- 
amine  CpH-.^N,,.  At  —20°  ammonia  passed  into 
an  ethereal  solution  of  the  aldehyde  forms 
C„H,„N.,0  (Combes,  C.  i?.  96, 1862).— !).  Crotonic 
aldehyde  (l  pt.)  treated  witli  aldehyde  (2  pts.) 
and  ZnCL^at  100°  forms  an  aldehyde  C^H„0 


(172°)  Kekul^,  A.  162,  10.5).— 10.  By  heating 
with  HCN  and  saponifying  the  product  penti 
noic    acid    CH.tCH.CHiCH.CO.^H    is  formed 
(Lobry  de  Bruyn,  Bl.  [2]  42,  159). 

Derivative  CH3.CH:CH.CHGl(0Et). 
(134°).  From  di-chloro-butylene  and  alcoholic 
KOH  (Kekul6,  A.  162,  99). 

CROTONITRILE  v.  Allyl  cyanide. 

CROTON  OIL.  A  fatty  oil  contained  to  the 
amount  of  50  p.c.in  the  seeds  of  Croton  TirjUum, 
a  euphorbiaceous  plant.  It  is  purgative,  and 
inflames  the  skin  (Schlippe,  A.  105,  1  ;  Mayer, 
N.  Jahr.pr.  Pharm.  10,  318;  Geuther  a.  Froh- 
lich,  Z.  [2]  6,  26,  549).  It  contains  glycerides 
of  formic,  acetic,  isobutyric,  isovaleric  (isobutyl- 
formic)  and  tiglic  acids  (E.  Schmidt  a.  J.  Beren- 
des,  A.  191,  94;  B.  10,  835;  Ar.  Ph.  [3]  13, 
213).  The  nature  of  the  purgative  principle  has 
not  been  satisfactorily  made  out  (Senior,  Ph. 
[3]  14,  446  ;  Robert,  Chem.  Zeit.  11,  416). 

CROTONYL  ALCOHOL  v.  Butenyl  alcohol, 
vol.  i.  p.  639. 

CROrONYLENE  i).  Butinexe. 

TRI-CROTONYLENE-AMINE  C|.,H,,N,.  (c. 
190°)  at  40  mm.  Formed  by  lieating  aldol  with 
excess  of  aqueous  NH,  at  160°;  or  from  cro- 
tonic aldehyde  and  NH.,  at  100°  (Wurtz,  C.  B. 
,  88, 1154).  Efflorescent  prisms  (containing  6aq); 
si.  sol.  cold  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol.  HCl  at  150° 
rcjinities  it. 

Salts. — Crystallise  readily  from  acid  solu- 
tions.— B'3HC1:  hexagonal  prisms. — B'SHNOa: 
hexagonal  prisms.  — B'H.,Cl,,(PtCl J.^. — 
B'.,H,Cl„(PtClj)3.— B'H,Cl,AuCl,j.— 
B'H,Cl:,AuCl,2aq.— B'„H  Cl,(AuCl,),. 

CROTONYLENE  GLYCOL  v.  Erytiirite  and 
Di-oxy-bittylene. 

CSOTYL  ALCOHOL  v.  Bdtenyl  alcohol. 

CROTYLAMINE  C^H^NH...  (75°-80°).  Pre- 
pared by  the  action  of  alcoholic  NHj  on  iso- 
butylene  bromide.  Liquid  (Hofmann,  B.  7, 
514  ;  12,  992).-  (BTICI).,PtClj.    Yellow  scales. 

ISO-CROTYL  BROMIDE  v.  Brcimo-butylene. 

ISO-CROTYL  CHLORIDE  v.  Chloeo-isobutyl- 
ene. 

CROTYL  IODIDE  ii.  Iodo-butylene. 

CROTYL  THIOCARBIMIDE  C,H,N.CS. 
(179').  From  crotylamine  (Hofmann,  B.  7, 
516).    Pungent  liquid. 

CROTYL -THIO  -  UREA  C^H^NH.CS.NH.^. 
[85°].  From  the  preceding  and  NH3(H).  Crys- 
talline. 

CRYPTIDINE  C,,H,,N.  (274°).  A  hoino- 
logue  of  quinoline  occurring  in  coal  tar  (Gre- 
ville  Williams,  Chem.  Gaz.  1856,  283). 

Cryptidine  C||H,,N.  (270°).  Prepared  by 
the  dry  distillation  of  xylidine-acrolein  (Leeds, 
A.  C.  J.  6,  2).  Keddish-yellow  oil.  Disagree- 
able odour.  Bitter  taste. — B'HCl:  fine  thin 
tabular  crystals.— B'H.PtCl,. :  fine  yellow  crys- 
tals.   Sol.  water,  insol.  alcohol. 

CRYPTOPHANIC  ACID  C,H,NO,.  An  acid 
said  to  occur  in  normal  human  urine  (Thudi- 
chum,  C.  J.  23,  116;  34,  81).  The  urine  is 
evaporated  to  one-fourth  of  its  bulk  and  Fe.jCl,. 
added.  The  pp.  contains  the  iron  salts  oi 
cryptophanic,  paraphanic,  hippuric,  and  benzoic 
acids.  It  may  be  decomposed  by  baryta.  Amor- 
phous gum,  v.  e.  sol.  water. — PbA". — CaA". 

CRYPTOPINE  C„H.,3N05.  [217°].  S.  (alco- 
hol) -08  (Smitli).    S.G.  1-35  (Schroder,  B.  13, 
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1075).  A  base  occurring  in  very  small  quantity 
in  opium  (T.  a.  H.  Smith,  Ph.  [2]  8,  5'J5,  716 ; 
Hesse,  A.  Suppl.  8,  299  ;  A.  176,  200 ;  Kauder, 
Ph.  [3]  18,  250).  Ppd.  by  adding  NaOH  to  the 
mother-liquor,  from  which  codeine,  narceine, 
thebaine,  and  papaverine  have  been  separated. 
Six-sided  prisms  (from  alcohol)  ;  when  freshly 
ppd.  it  is  soluble  in  ether,  but  it  slowly  separates 
from  the  solution.  SI.  sol.  boiling  alcohol,  v.  si. 
sol.  benzene  and  ligroin,  m.  sol.  chloroform. 
Dissolves  in  excess  of  KOHAq.  Inactive  to 
light.  Cone,  (impure)  H,SO,,  gives  a  blue  colour 
turned  orange  by  KNO.,.  Ee.^Cl,;  gives  no  colour. 
Not  decomposed  by  HCl. 

Salts. — Separate  from  aqueous  solution  as 
jellies,  but  subsequently  become  crystalline. — 
B'HCl  6aq  :  soft  mass  of  crystals  (from  alcohol). — 
B'HCl  5aq.  —  B',.H.PtCl,  6aq.  —  B'..H„Cr.,0,.  — 
B'H.,CA-  S.  -3  at  12='.— B'C|H„0,  4aq'.  S.  -15 
at  10°.-B'C„H,(NO,),OH  aq. 

Meconate  W.,C-Tifi-  lOaq  :  si.  sol.  boiling 
water. 

Nitro-cryptopine  C.,,H.,.,(NO.,)NO,.  [185']. 
From  cryptopine  and  HNO^  (S.G.  1-06)  at  55°. 
Dark-yellow  crystalline  powdei'.  Insol.  water 
and  KOHAq.  Cone.  H,SOi  dissolves  it  with 
blood-red  colour.— B'HCl  3aq.-B'.,H.,PtCl,  lOaq. 
—B'HNO.,.— Oxalates  B'.,H.,C.,0/l2aq.  S. 6-8  at 
16°  and  B'H,,C.,Oj  3aq. 

CRYSTALLIN  v.  Pboteids. 

CRYSTALLISATION.— The  examination  of 
a  crystal  and  the  determination  of  its  form  and 
properties  may  serve  as  a  means  of  recognising 
and  defining  any  given  body.  But  besides  this 
practical  application,  the  examination  may  help 
to  find  an  answer  to  the  question  :  What  is  the 
connexion  between  the  chemical  constitution 
and  the  crystalline  form  of  bodies  ? 

The  complete  examination  of  the  form  and 
properties  of  a  crystalline  substance  may  de- 
mand a  thorough  knowledge  of  ci-ystallography, 
and  also  .skill  in  the  use  of  complicated  and 
costly  instruments  ;  but  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  the  subject,  and  of  the  use  of 
a  geological  microscope,  such  as  ought  to  be 
found  in  every  laboratory,  will  very  often  enable 
the  chemist  approximately  to  determine  the 
form  of  a  substance,  the  identity  or  non-identity 
of  two  samples,  or  the  homogeneous  character  of 
his  preparations.  The  following  account  may 
serve  as  a  general  view  of  the  subject,  or  as  an 
introduction  to  a  more  complete  study ;  it  is 
necessarily  incomplete,  and  for  further  details 
special  books  must  be  consulted,  such  as  Groth's 
Pliysikalische  Kri/stallographie  ;  current  litera- 
ture being  found  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  Krystal- 
lographie,  and  the  different  mineralogical 
journals. 

A  crystal  may  be  described  as  a  solid  homo- 
geneous body  bounded  by  plane  faces  that  are 
arranged  around  the  body  in  a  certain  regular 
manner,  which  is  constant  for  each  chemical 
compound.  Neither  the  number  of  faces  that 
bound  a  crystal,  nor  the  shapes  of  these  faces, 
are  constant  and  characteristic,  since  both 
may  vary  considerably  with  very  slight  altera- 
tions of  external  conditions  at  the  time  of 
crystallisation ;  but  the  regularity,  or  the  sym- 
metry which  all  the  faces  bear  to  each  other, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  faces  occur  in 


groups  or   sets  or  '/or»is,'  is  constant  and 
characteristic. 
I       Single  or  Simple  crystalline  form. — That  all 
i  the  faces  of  a  crystal  do  not  belong  to  the  same 
1  form  is  often  strikingly  evident  by  a  difference 
in  colour,  as  in  many  of  the  platinocyanides,  or 
in  the  condition  of  the  faces,  some  of  which  are 
smooth  and  lustrous,  while  others  are  dull  or 
,  streaked  with  numerous  fine  lines,  or  are  rough 
with  little  pittings,  or  appear  to  be  made  up  of 
!  numerous  scales,  and  then  show  a  pearly  lustre ; 

such  differences  are  to  be  noticed  on  crystals  of 
:  magnesium  sulphate,  quartz,  salt,  alum,  potas- 
I  slum  ferrocyanide,  potassium  chlorate,  gypsum, 
[  copper  sulphate,  &c.    The  same  fact  is  often 
also  to  be  noticed  in  another  way,  viz.  by  the 
I  appearance  of  splits  or  cleavage  planes  that  run 
parallel  to  certain  faces  but  not  to  others,  as  in 
calcite  and  potassium  ferrocyanide  ;  often  where 
j  such  are  not  manifest  the  crystal  may  be  easily 
split  or  cleaved  parallel  to  certain  faces  but  not 
to  others,  as  with  gypsum,  cane  sugar,  magne- 
sium sulphate,  &c.    Differences  in  the  forms  of 
I  the  faces  of  crystals  are  often  shown  by  the  way  in 
■which  the  crystal  during  its  growth  has  inclosed 
foreign  substances,  as  bubbles  of  liquid  or  gas, 
or  fragments  of  solid  substances  that  were  sus- 
pended in  the  solution,  viz.  the  inclosures  are 
distributed  in  lines  or  planes  parallel  to  certain 
edges  or  jDlanes  of  the  crystal,  but  not  to  others. 
In  examining  a  crystal  all  such  observations  are 
of  the  greatest  service,  as  they  at  once  give  a 
means  of  classifying  the  may-be  numerous  faces 
'  into  their  proper  sets  or  forms. 

A  crystal  may  be  completely  bounded  by 
only  one  set  of  faces,  e.g.  a  cube  of  rock  salt ; 
but  there  are  several  crystalline  forms  that  are 
not  capable  of  inclosing  space,  as  the  various 
prisms  and  pinacoids,  or  basal  planes,  and  such 
forms  necessarily  never  occur  alone.  The  mini- 
i  mum  number  of  crystalline  forms  that  may 
occur  on  a  crystal  is  limited  only  by  the  con- 
dition that  they  must  completely  inclose  the 
crystal;  the  maximum  number  is  unlimited; 
but  however  many  there  may  be,  all  are  cor- 
related by  an  empirical  law,  known  as  the 
rationality  of  indices,  and  the  symmetry  of 
faces  constituting  each  individual  form  is  the 
same. 

This  last  statement,  though  strictly  true, 
is  apparently  not  so  in  several  cases,  as  certain 
forms  show  externally  a  geometrical  symmetry 
apparently  other  than  that  which  belongs  to 
their  internal  structure  ;  thus  both  salt  and  iron 
pyrites  crystals  often  exhibit  no  other  form  than 
the  cube,  and  therefore  are  apparently  possessed 
of  the  same  kind  and  amount  of  symmetry,  yet 
other  forms  that  occur  in  these  two  substances 
show  that  iron  pyrites  is  really  possessed  of  a 
lower  degree  of  symmetry  than  sodium  chloride 
[v.  Hemihcdral  forms,  p.  283). 

Symmetry  of  crystalline  forms.— A.  solid 
figure  may  be  symmetrical  about  a  point,  or 
about  a  plane,  or  a  number  of  planes.  A 
solid  figure  is  symmetrical  about  a  point  when 
any  number  of  particles  on  the  surface  being 
joined  to  the  central  point  by  straight  lines, 
these  being  produced  to  equal  distances  on  the 
other  side  of  the  centre  shall  exactly  coincide 
with  a  series  of  similar  particles.  This  kind  of 
symmetry  only  demands  that  to  every  face  there 
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be  a  second  and  parallel  one;  it  is  only  met 
with  in  the  asymmetric  (i.e.  without  symmetry) 
crystals,  as,  for  instance,  copper  sulphate  and 
potassium  anhydrochromate. 

A  solid  figure  is  symmetrical  about  a  plane 
when  from  any  number  of  particles  on  the  sur- 
face perpendiculars  being  drawn  to  tlie  plane 
and  produced  equal  distances  on  the  other  side 
of  the  plane,  the  points  so  found  shall  exactly 
coincide  with  a  series  of  similar  particles  ;  in 
other  words,  the  one  half  is  the  mirrored  image 
of  the  other,  the  mirror  being  the  plane  of 
symmetry.  Thus  a  cube  is  symmetrical  about 
the  plane  a  c  g  c.  A  line  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  symmetry  is  called  an  axis  of  symmetry, 
and  about  a  central  point  in  this  axis  the  figure 
is  also  symmetrical.  Thus  (tig.  1),  starting  with 
«  c  g  e  as  a  plane  of  symmetry,  and  a  bf  e  as  any 
given  plane,  the  existence  of  ad  he  and  dcg  h 
necessarily  follows,  as  the  former  is  the  image 
mirrored  in  the  plane  of  symmetry,  and  the 
latter  is  the  plane  symmetrical  to  the  first  with 
regard  to  the  central  point ;  the  existence  of 
b  c  g  f  follows  similarly  from  cither  or  both  of 
the  last  two  faces. 


Fio.  1. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  plane  a  c  g  e 
there  are  five  others  that  divide  the  cube  in 
exactly  the  same  fashion,  viz.  the  planes  b  d  h  /, 
b  a  h  g,  c  f  e  d,  a  f  g  d,  and  b  e  h  c,  and  these 
make  therefore  a  set  of  six  planes  of  symmetry  ; 
and  the  corresponding  six  axes  of  symmetry 
are  the  lines  m  n,  op,  q  r,  s  t,  u  v,  and  iv  x, 
joining  the  centres  of  the  opposite  edges  (fig.  2). 

A  plane  that  is  at  right  angles  to  two  planes 
of  symmetry  contains  two  axes  of  symmetry,  and 


must  therefore  itself  be  a  plane  of  symmetry ; 
and  if,  as  in  the  case  now  considered,  the  two 
contained  axes  of  symmetry  are  similar,  then 
the  symmetry  of  the  new  plane  is  of  a  higher 
order  than  that  of  the  two  others.  The  above 
six  planes  may  be  taken  two  at  a  time  in  three 
different  ways,  and  thus  a  set  of  three  new 
planes  of  a  higher  order  are  found  ;  they  are 
called  planes  of  principal  symmetry  as  dis- 
tinguished from  pilanes  of  ordina^-y  symmetry  ; 
they  are  q  s  r  t,  wtoxv,  and  ompn  (fig.  2), 
and  the  corresponding  axes  of  principal  sym- 


metry are  the  lines  A  B,  CD,  and  E  F  (fig.  3). 
As  a  plane  of  principal  symmetry  contains  two, 
and  in  the  hexagonal  system  three,  exactly 
similar  axe.j  of  symmetry,  the  appearance  and 


Fig.  3. 

actual  position  of  a  crystal  is  not  changed  by 
rotating  it  about  the  axis  of  principal  symmetry 
such  that  first  one  and  then  another  of  the 
similar  axes  of  ordinary  symmetry  come  to 
occupy  the  same  position.  In  this  way  a  plane 
of  principal  symmetry  may  be  most  readily  dis- 
tinguished from  a  plane  of  ordinary  symmetry. 

Dimsion  of  crystals  into  classes. — Acrystalcan 
only  be  possessed  of  a  set  of  three  exactly  similar 
axes  of  principal  symmetry,  or  of  one  such  axis,  or 
it  must  be  devoid  of  any  such ;  and  all  crystals  may 
accordingly  be  divided  into  three  great  classes  : 

(1)  Crystals  possessed  of  three  axes  of  principal 
symmetry  must  necessarily  contain  also  a  set  of 
six  axes  of  ordinary  symmetry  (as  explained 
above  in  the  case  of  the  cube),  and  all  sucli 
are  said  to  belong  to  the  Regular  system. 

(2)  Crystals  possessing  one  axis  of  principal 
symmetry  must  necessarily  contain  axes  of 
ordinary  symmetry  at  right  angles  to  the  first. 
The  number  of  these  axes  of  ordinary  symmetry 
may  be  either  (1)  a  set  of  three  inclined  to  each 
other  at  one-third  of  four  right  angles,  with,  as 
a  necessary  consequence,  a  second  set  of  three, 
also  inclined  to  each  other  at  one-third  of  four 
right  angles,  but  removed  from  the  first  set  by 
one-sixth  of  four  right  angles,  or  (2)  a  set  of  two 
at  I'ight  angles  to  each  other,  with,  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence,  a  second  set  of  two  also  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  but  removed  from  the 
first  set  by  half  a  right  angle.  Crystals  satisfy- 
ing the  first  set  of  conditions  are  said  to  belong  to 
the  Hexagonal  system,  and  those  satisfying 
the  second  set  to  the  Quadratic  system.  (3) 
Crystals  destitute  of  any  axis  of  principal  sym- 
metry may  yet  contain  axes  of  ordinary  sym- 
metry, and  the  possible  cases  are  (i)  three  sets 
of  one  axis  each,  i.e.  three  dissimilar  axes, 
which  must  of  necessity  be  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  (ii)  one  single  axis,  and  (iii)  no  axis 
of  symmetry  at  all.  Crystals  satisfying  these 
three  conditions  are  said  to  belong  to  the 
Rhombic  system,  to  the  Monosymmetric 
(formerly  called  the  monoclinic)  system,  and 
to  the  Asymmetric  (formerly  called  the  tri- 
clinic)  system. 

Thus  all  crystals  may  be  divided  geometri- 
cally into  the  above  six  systems  ;  and  it  is  a  very 
important  fact  that  exactly  the  same  division  is 
effected  by  a  consideration  of  all  the  physical 
properties,  more  especially  the  optical  and  me- 
chanical ones,  viz.  tensional  strength,  the  ther- 
mal and  electrical  proi)erties  being  difficult  of 
investigation,  and  also  by  a  mathematical  dis- 
cussion of  the  possible  ways  of  arranging  a 
number  of  points  in  space.     Crystals  of  the 
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regular  system  behave  oistically  like  amorphous 
bodies,  they  are  singly  refractive  and  are  there- 
fore said  to  be  isotropic.  All  other  crystals  are 
doubly  refractive  and  are  called  anisotropic ; 
they  are  divided  into  two  classes  according  as 
they  contain  one  direction  or  no  direction  along 
which  a  beam  of  light  may  travel  and  then 
emerge  from  the  crystal  without  suffering  double 
refraction ;  those  possessed  of  this  axis  of  single 
refraction  are  termed  optically  uniaxial.  The 
hexagonal  and  quadratic  crystals  are  both 
uniaxial,  and  optically  they  are  undistinguish- 
able ;  in  both  cases  the  tensional  strength  in 
the  plane  of  principal  symmetry  varies  with  the 
direction  in  which  it  is  determined,  but  while 
hexagonal  crystals  show  three  directions  of  mini- 
mum and  of  maximum  strength,  quadratic  crys- 
tals show  only  two.  Anisotropic  crystals  that 
are  not  uniaxial  have  been  called  opticalhj  bi- 
axial, though  they  have  not  two  directions  that 
are  truly  void  of  the  power  of  doubly  refracting 
light  as  above  defined.  When  a  properly-cut 
section  of  a  biaxial  crystal  is  examined  in 
'  convergent  polarised  light '  the  two  optical  axes 
are  seen  surrounded  by  dark  and  light  rings 
gradually  shading  into  each  other,  and  as  the 
'  interference  figure '  is  not  the  same  for  light 
of  any  two  colours,  so  the  rings,  merging  more 
or  less  comi^letely  into  each  other,  are  fringed 
with  colour,  and  by  a  careful  examination  of 
the  coloured  fringes  it  can  be  determined  to 
which  of  the  last  three  systems  the  crystal  be- 
longs ;  viz.  if  rhombic,  the  figure  is  symmetrical 
about  both  diameters  A  B  and  C  D,  and  con- 
sequently also  about  the  central  point  E  ;  if 
monosymmetric,  the  figure  is  symmetrical  about 
one  or  other  of  the  diameters  or  about  the  cen- 
tral point,  according  to  circumstances  ;  if  asym- 
metric, the  figure  is  void  of  symmetry  (fig.  4). 

C 


D 

Fig.  4  (diagrammatic). 

In  studying  the  geometrical  properties  of 
crystals,  certain  lines  must  be  taken  within  the 
crystal,  to  which  all  the  faces  may  be  referred  ; 
these  lines,  of  which  there  must  be  three,  are 
called  the  crystallographical  axes,  and  they  are 
represented  by  the  letters  a,  b,  c,  while  the  in- 
clinations which  they  make  with  each  other  are 
represented  where  necessary  by  the  letters  a,  j8,  y, 
viz.  a:6  =  7;  a:c  =  /8;  and  b:c  =  a.  In  each  sys- 
tem the  crystallographic  axes  are  chosen  in  such 
a  way  that  the  different  forms  may  be  most 
simply  expressed.  By  this  is  to  be  understood 
that  each  of  the  different  faces  that  together 


make  a  single  crystalline  form  is  to  be  related 
to  the  axes  in  exactly  the  same  numerical  way, 
or  in  other  words  the  geometrical  symbol  for 
each  of  the  faces  of  a  form  is  exactly  the  same 
if  the  signs  be  omitted  that  denote  a  face  to  be 
at  the  top,  front,  right  hand,  &c.  In  the  regular 
system  the  three  axes  of  principal  symmetry  are 
chosen,  and  as  these  are  all  exactly  similar  and 
equal,  the  expression  a,  b,  c  becomes  a,  a,  a,  and 
as  '  a '  stands  thus  alone  it  may  itself  be  con- 
sidered as  unity,  and  the  axial  expression  thus 
becomes  a  =  a  =  a=l  ora  =  l;  the  expression  for 
the  axial  angles  is  always  a  =  ;3=7  =  90°.  In 
the  hexagonal  system  one  set  of  three  axes  of 
ordinary  symmetry  (two  of  these  three  axes 
would  be  sufficient,  but  for  the  sake  of  com- 
pleteness it  is  convenient  to  include  the  third, 
this  is  also  not  without  its  advantages),  and  the 
axis  of  principal  symmetry,  are  chosen ;  as  the 
first  three  are  exactly  alike,  but  are  independent 
of  the  last,  the  expression  for  the  axes  a,  b,  c 
becomes  a,  a,  a,  c ;  one  of  these  may  be  made 
equal  to  unity,  most  conveniently  a,  and  the 
crystallographical  axes  are  expressed  a:c  =  l:c. 
The  axial  angles  are  in  all  cases  ax  =  90°  an 
a:a  =  120°.  Here  notice  that  any  and  every 
crystal  of  the  regular  system  has  its  axes  repre- 
sented by  a  =  b  =  c  =  \  and  0  =  ^  =  7  =  90°,  and 
these  facts  do  not  therefore  need  to  be  re- 
peatedly stated,  for  they  are  comprehended  in 
the  expression  '  regular  system.'  The  same 
holds  good  with  the  axial  angles  of  any  and 
every  hexagonal  crystal,  viz.  a:a:a  =  120°  and 
a:c  =  90° ;  but  with  the  relative  lengths  of  the 
axes  it  is  otherwise,  the  ratio  of  a:c  is  not  the 
same  for  any  two  substances,  and  in  describing 
a  hexagonal  crystal  the  crystallographical  con- 
stant, the  axial  ratio  a:c,  must  be  accurately 
measured  and  given  ;  thus  for  example  in  lead 
dithionate  it  is  as  1:1'5160,  while  in  strontium 
dithionate,  which  has  almost  exactly  the  same 
form  and  is  therefore  said  to  be  isomorphous, 
it  is  as  1:1-5024. 

These  crystallographical  axes  are  not  to  be 
considered  as  definite  lines,  having  definite 
lengths,  but  as  directions,  determined  by  the 
symmetry  of  the  crystal,  and  consequently  en- 
dowed with  certain  properties — i.e.  like  axes 
must  be  cut  by  the  like  number  of  faces  at  the 
like  angles — and  upon  which  the  relative  lengths 
of  the  intercepts  cut  off  by  the  various  faces 
may  be  calculated  trigonometrically  from  the 
measurements  of  the  interfacial  angles.  These 
angles  are  always  measured  by  means  of  a  re- 
flecting goniometer,  above  the  centre  of  whose 
graduated  circle  the  edge,  over  which  the  angle 
is  to  be  measured,  is  exactly  placed  by  means 
of  adjusting  screws.  About  the  same  centre 
the  crystal  and  a  collimator  or  telescope  may  be 
made  to  revolve ;  the  position  of  a  beam  of 
light  incident  upon  the  crystal,  and  the  positions 
of  the  reflected  beams  from  the  two  lustrous 
crystal  faces,  are  thus  measured,  and  the  inter- 
facial angle  determined.  The  method  of  calcu- 
lation may  be  exemplified  by  reference  to  a 
beryl  crystal.  Here  there  are  four  sets  of  faces, 
each  of  which,  of  course,  cuts  the  axes  differ- 
ently, and  one  of  these  manners  of  cutting 
must  be  chosen  as  the  standard  (fig.  5).  The 
basal  faces  (0001)  cut  only  the  vertical  axis, 
the  prismatic  faces  (1010)  cut  only  the  hori- 
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zontal  axes,  and  hence  neither  of  these  forms 
alone  allows  a  determination  of  the  ratio  a:c. 


Fig.  5. 

But  the  facesof  each  of  the  two  pyramids  (lOil) 
and  (2111)  cut  both  horizontal  and  vertical  axes  ; 
for  the  sake  of  simplicity  the  faces  (1011)  are 
chosen  as  those  of  the  primary  pyramid,  and 
the  three  horizontal  axes  are  thus  fixed  as  being 
parallel  to  AA',  BB'  and  CC  The  angle 
1011:0001  liaving  been  ni?asured  and  found 


I 

Fig.  6. 

150'  3'  20",  ax  is  easily  calculated   thus ; 


■150"  3'  20") 


^,  but  if  oa  =  unity, 


J, hence  oc  =  — -  tan  (180'^- 


150"  3'  20") 


tan  (ISO- 
then 

=  0-4989;  that  is,  «:c  =  1:0-4989  (see  fig.  6). 

If,  however,  the  angle  of  the  pyramid  over 
a  terminal  edge,  i.e.  (1011):(0lil)  liad  been 
measured  and  found  equal  to  151°  5'  40",  then 
by  describing  from  the  point  a  a  spherical 
triangle  cutting  the  face  of  the  crystal  in  AB 
(fig.  7),  the  plane  of  principal  symmetry  in  AC, 


and  the  plane  of  ordinary  symmetry  in  CB,  the 
side  a  can  be  found  from  the  known  data, 
B  =  i(151°  5'  40"),  b  =  60°,  and  C  =  90°  ; 

thus  sin  c  =  -^^^t  hence  c  =  63°  25'  20", 
sin  B 

then  tan  ia  =  tan  ijc-bf'^  M^  +  C) 
-  'sini(C-B) 
^  tan  1°  42'  40"  x  sin  82°  46'  25". 

sin^T^FW'  ' 
hence  \a  =  13°  15'  25",  and  a  =  26°  30'  50" ; 
axis  c 


and  lastly 

a.\.ib  ti 

=  0-41)89 
is  again  found. 

For  any  given  crystal  the  axial  ratios  are 


tan  of  26°   30'  50",  from 

axis  a 

which  the  value  for  the  vertical  axis  c 


thus  exactly  determinable,  but  where  any 
arbitrary  choice  has  been  made,  as  in  this 
instance,  then  the  same  is  adopted  by  all  sub- 
sequent observers  unless  good  reasons  are  found 
for  making  an  alteration. 

In  the  quadratic  system  one  of  the  two  sets  of 
two  axes  of  ordinary  symmetry,  and  the  axis  of 
principal  symmetry,  are  chosen ;  tlie  axial 
angles  are  in  all  cases  90°  ;  the  expression  a,  b, 
c,  thus  becomes  a,  a,  c,  and,  as  in  the  hexagonal 
system,  the  axial  ratio  ax  has  to  be  actually 
determined  in  every  individual  case.  In  the 
rhombic  system  the  three  axes  of  ordinary  sym- 
metry are  chosen ;  the  axial  angles  are  in  all 
cases  90° ;  as  these  three  axes  are  not  similar,  the 
expression  a,  b,  c,  remains  as  such;  making 
one  equal  to  unity,  the  other  two  constants  have 
to  be  determined  in  every  individual  case.  In 
tliemonosymmetric  system  the  axis  of  symmetry 
is  chosen  as  one  crystallographical  axis  ;  the 
other  two  axes  must  lie  in  the  plane  of  symmetry, 
but  otherwise  their  positions  are  perfectly  arbi- 
trary ;  for  sunplicity's  sake,  they  are  chosen 
parallel  to  two  well-defined  edges  or  faces  on 
the  crystal ;  in  this  system  a,  b,  c,  are  quite 
independent  and  have  to  be  determined,  b  is 
generally  the  axis  of  symmetry  and  is  made 
equal  to  unity  ;  the  inclinations  of  b:a  and  bx 
are  in  all  cases  90°,  but  the  inclination  of  ax 
(axial  angle  /8)  is  variable  and  must  be  deter- 
mined. In  the  asymmetric  system  the  crystallo- 
graphic  axes  are  chosen  quite  arbitrarily  ;  gene- 
rally however  they  are  chosen  parallel  to  three 
prominent  edges  of  the  crystal ;  they  are  quite 
independent  of  each  other,  therefore  of  unequal 
lengths,  and  moreover  no  two  of  them  are  in- 
clined at  right  angles  to  each  other  ;  for  asym- 
metric crystals  there  are  thus  five  constants  to 
be  determined. 

Relation  of  faces  to  axes.  Rationality  of 
indices. — When  a  number  of  sets  of  faces  on  a 
crystal  are  referred  to  tlie  axes  whose  relative 
lengths  have  been  found  as  just  explained,  it  is 
noticed  that  the  intercepts  cut  off  can  in  all 
cases  be  expressed  as  some  simple  multiple  or 
sub-multiple  of  the  fundamental  axial  lengths. 
This  is  known  as  the  rationality  of  the  indices. 
Thus  in  the  case  of  the  beryl  crystal  (fig.  5), 
while  the  faces  of  the  primary  pyramid  cut  the 
axes  a:a:ax  at  the  distances  1:qo  :l:0-4989,  those 
of  the  faces  (2111)  cut  at  1:2:2:0-9978;  here 
1  is  I  X  1,  2  is  2x1,  and  0-9978  is  2  x  0-4!l89, 
and  the  numbers  1,  2,  2,  2  are  here  indices.  Tlie 
indices  are  generally  expressed  by  very  simple 
numbers,  as  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  i,  ^,  f,  &c.,  but  in 
some  cases  the  ratios  are  not  so  simple. 

The  indices  of  a  face  may  be  measured  in 
two  ways — the  one  known  as  Neumann's  system, 
and  the  other  as  Miller's.  Let  the  relative 
lengths  of  any  set  of  ijrimary  axes  be  expressed 
by  the  letters  a,  b,  c,  and  let  there  be  another 
face  on  the  crystal  which  cuts  the  axes  at  some 
other  distances,  say  2a,  36,  4c,  from  their  centre. 
According  to  Neumann  the  indices  of  this  face 

are         '1^        i.e.  2,  3,  4  ;  following  Miller, 
a     b  c 

however,  the  indices  are  the  reciprocals  of 

those  of  Neumann,  viz.  .  ~.  i.e.\,i,i, 

2a    36'    4c  ' 

or,  simplifying,  the  expression  becomes  6,  4,  3. 
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Of  course  there  will  be  more  than  one  face  hav- 
ing this  symbol,  the  number  depending  on  the 
symmetry  of  the  crystal,  but  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  any  of  these  may  be  exactly  denoted  by 
the  following  device.  In  all  the  systems  the 
extremities  of  the  axes  forming  the  front  upper 
right  corner  are  called  positive,  and  are  simply 
written  a,  b,  c,  &c.,  while  the  opposite  extremities 
are  called  negative,  and  are  written  d,  5,  c,  &c. 
Thus  taking  the  pyramid  of  the  beryl  crystal, 
and  using  Miller's  symbols,  we  have  the  axes 
and  faces  numbered  as  in  figs.  8  and  9. 


c 

d 

a 

c 

Fig.  8. 


Fig.  9. 


The  axial  ratios  once  determined,  it  is  pos- 
sible from  them  and  the  symmetry  to  say  at 
once  what  forms  are  possible,  and  to  calculate 
their  interfaoial  angles,  &c.  ;  but  what  forms 
will  actually  occur,  under  any  conditions,  can- 
not be  predicted ;  their  existence  depends  on 
external  conditions,  as  presence  of  impurities  in 
the  solution,  nature  of  the  solvent,  temperature, 
and  speed  of  growth.  Mineralogists  and  crystal- 
lographers  often  pay  too  much  attention  to  the 
finding  of  new  or  numerous  forms  upon  speci- 
mens without  attempting  to  determine  what 
were  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  production 
of  these  forms,  which  is  the  only  point  of  real 
interest. 

The  following  may  serve  as  an  example  of 
the  way  in  which  the  symmetry  of  a  crystal 
determines  the  number  and  position  of  the  faces 
of  a  form.    In  fig.  10  the  tliree  similar  crystal- 


FiG.  10. 

lographie  axes  of  the  beryl  crystal  (fig.  5)  are 
repiresented  by  the  lines  «,,  «._„  and  a.,,  while  the 
principal  axis  c  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
the  paper.  Sujipose  a  face  of  the  hexagonal 
pyi'amid  to  be  present  in  the  front,  upper,  middle 
segment,  i.e.  1011,  then  this  demands  the  exist- 
ence of  a  face  llOl,  because  the  plane  passing 
through  axis  a,  and  the  vertical  axi_s  c  is  a  plane 
of  symmetry ;  the_  presence  of  1101  demands 
the  existence  of  0111,  because  the  plane  con- 
taining and  c  is  a  plane  of  symmetry ;  further, 
these  three  faces  demand  the  existence  of  other 
three,  viz.  0111, 1 101,  iOll,  because  the  plane  a.,c 
is  a  plane  of  symmetry  ;  and  lastly,  these  six 
planes  demand  the  presence  of  other  six  on  the 
under  part  of  the  crystal,  viz.  1011,  0111,  1101, 
1011,  0111,  1101,  because  the  plane  containing 
axes  a^,  a..,  a.,  is  a  plane  of  symmetry.  And  with 
these  twelve  faces  the  form  is  complete,  for  the 


other  three  planes  of  symmetry  belonging  to  this 
system  are  already  satisfied. 

It  would  be  very  tedious  and  redundant  to 
denote  this  or  any  other  form  by  writing  the 
symbols  of  all  its  faces,  and  it  is  therefore 
customary  to  write  the  symbols  of  only  one, 
generally  one  in  the  front,  upper,  right  corner, 
and  to  inclose  it  in  brackets  thus  (1011)  for  the 
pyramid  in  question.  The  general  shape  of  a 
form  is  not  essentially  altered  by  varying  the 
indices  within  certain  limits;  thus  (3031)  and 
(10i3)  (figs.  11  and  12)  as  well  as  (1011)  (fig.  9), 


represent  hexagonal  pyramids,  though  the  form 
(3031)  is  very  high  and  pointed,  while  the  form 
(1013)  is  proportionally  low  and  flat-looking. 
These  may  all  be  expressed  by  one  general 


Fig.  12. 

symbol  (wiOml)  (where  i;i  has  any  value  between 
0  and  00 ),  and  are  said  to  be  particular  forms 
of  one  general  form  (mOml) ;  thus  fig.  12  repre- 
sents the  particular  form  for  a  crystal  of  beryl 
when  9?i  =  5,  for  1013  is  the  same  as  ^0|,  i.e. 
mOml. 

But  if  the  index  m  has  the  value  of  0,  then 
the  six  upper  faces  of  the  pyramid  fall  together 
into  one  plane,  and  so  also  do  the  six  lower 
faces,  so  that  the  form  (0001)  consists  only  of 
two  faces  parallel  to  each  other  and  also  to  the 
plane  of  principal  symmetry ;  if  m  has  the 
value  of  00  ,  then  each  of  the  upper  six  faces 
becomes  coincident  with  the  subjacent  bottom 
face,  and  the  form_(co  Oo^l),  or,  as  it  is  more 
usually  written,  (1010),  consists  of  six  faces,  all 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  principal  symmetry,  and 
consequently  not  limited  towards  either  end ; 
these  two  forms  (0001)  the  basal  plane,  and  (1010) 
the  prism,  may  be  called  open  forms,  and  can 
never  occur  alone  on  a  crystal.  They  contain 
no  variable  quantity,  and  may  therefore  be 
called  fixed  forms,  while  the  pyramid  is  a  vari- 
able form. 

These  two  forms,  the  basal  plane  and  the 
prism,  though  derivable  from  the  pyramid  and 
related  to  it  in  position,  are  obviously  quite  dis- 
tinct forms,  and  all  are  so  far  independent  of  each 
other  that  any  one  may  or  may  not  occur  on  a 
crystal  in  conjunction  with  the  others.  By 
varying  the  indices  in  every  possible  manner,  as 
just  indicated,  it  is  easy  to  determine  the  shapes 
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and  number  of  all  such  fundamental  or  general 
forms  for  every  system ;  and  indeed  it  is  only 
possible  to  grasp  the  relationships  existing  be- 
tween them  by  regarding  them  as  being  derived 
from  one  perfectly  general  form  {vml).  The 
number  of  individual  forms  is  very  limited;  the 
following  is  a  complete  list  of  their  symbols  and 
names. 

Regular  si/steiii. — {niiil),  {iiiiul),  (mnO), 
(mmO),  (111),  (001),  (110),  called  respectively 
hcxakis  octaJiedron,  triakis  octaliedron,  tetrakis 
hexahedron,  trapczohcdroii,  octahedron,  cube  or 
hexahedron,  and  doclekahcdron ;  the  last  three 
are  fixed  forms. 

Hexagonal  system. — {mpiil),  {Note:  in  the 
symbols  for  all  hexagonal  forms  m  +  n  i-p  =  0}. 

(mpnO),  in  both  these  cases  the  ratio  varies 

11 

only  between  1  and  2;  (mOml),  (lOiO),  {immml), 
(2il0),  and  (0001),  called  respectively  the  di- 
hcxagonal  pyramid  and  prism,  the  hcxagomil 
liyramids  &ni\.  prisms  of  the  first  order,  and  of 
the  second  order,  and  the  hasal  pilane. 

Quadratic  system. — (mnl)  and  (mnO), 
.     Ill  . 

where  the  ratio  —  varies  bettvcen  1  and  cc : 
n  ' 

(mml),  (mmO),    (mOL),  (mOO),  and  001  ;  the 

forms    are    called    the   diquadratic  pyramid 

and  prism,  the  quadratic  pyramid  and  prisms 

of  the  first  order,  and  of  the  second  order,  and  the 

basal  plane. 

Rhombic  system. —  (mnl),  {mnQ),  (001), 
called  respectively  pyramids  prisms  or  domes, 
and  basal  plane  on  pinacoids. 

Monocliniesyste  m. — The  same  forms  exist 
as  in  'the  rhombic  system,  but  here,  owing  to  low 
order  of  symmetry,  all  the  pyramids  and  some 
of  the  domes  are  comj^osed  of  independent  halves, 
which  are  distinguished  as  +  or  — ,  or  by  more 
fully  denoting  the  position  of  the  face  ;  thus 
())i7tl)  and  {mnl). 

Asymmetric  system. — Tlie  same  forms 
exist  as  in  the  rhombic  system,  but  here,  owing  to 
the  lack  of  symmetry,  all  the  pyramids  are  com- 
posed of  independent  quarters,  thus  {mnl), 
{mnl),  {mnl),  and  {mnl),  and  all  the  prisms 
and  domes  are  composed  of  independent  halves, 
thus  {mnO)  and  (mnO). 

The  forms  just  described  are  collectively 
called  holohedral  or  whole  or  complete-faced 
forms,  to  distinguish  them  from  other  forms 
known  as  hemihedral  or  half-faced,  and  tetarto- 
liedral  or  quarter-faced. 

Hemihedral  forms  may  be  considered  as 
derived  from  the  holohedral  forms  by  re- 
solving these  by  a  set  or  sets  of  planes  of  sym- 
metry into  a  number  of  equal  segments,  when 
the  faces  contained  in  any  one  segment  belong 
to  the  one  hemihedral  form,  while  those  con- 
tained in  the  adjacent  segment  or  segments 
belong  to  the  other  hemihedral  form,  and  so  on 
all  round  the  crystal. 

The  hemihedral  forms  of  the  hexagonal  sys- 
tem being  very  important  will  be  taken  by  way 
of  example.  Any  holohedral  hexagonal  form 
may  be  divided  into  segments  in  three  diSerent 
ways :  — 

Firstly,  by  the  plane  of  principal  symmetry 
and  one  of  the  two  sets  of  three  planes  of 
ordinary  symmetry  ;  making  then  the  adjacent 


faces  indeijendent,  the  rhomboliedral  hemihedral 
forms  are  produced.  Numbering  the  faces  of 
the  most  general  form,  the  dihexagonal  prism,  as 
in  fig.  13  it  is  seen  that  the  faces  are  divided 
thus  : 

1  2  .9  4  5  G  ?  e  9  10  H  id 
i    a    3    4    6    C    7    8    f>    iO    11  12 


Fir,.  13. 

The  two  forms 

1  2  .  .  5  0  .  .  0  10  .  , 

..31..  78.   .  11  12 

and 

.  .  3  4  .  .  7  8  .  .  11  12 

1  2  .  .  5  G  .  .  9 10  .  . 

are  known  as  the  +  and  —  scalenohedrons  (figs. 
14  and  1.5),  which  ditt'er  from  each  other  in  posi- 


FiG.  14.  Fig.  15. 


tion  and  in  physical  properties.  Just  as  in  the 
liolohedral  division,  so  here,  the  indices  of  only 
one  face  is  written  within  brackets  to  denote 
the  whole  form,  but  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
symbol  of  the  original  pyramid  the  jDrefix  k  is 
added  ;  thus  the  symbols  for  the  two  scaleno- 
hedrous  are  K{mpTil)  and  K{pnuil).  By 
varying  the  values  of  these  indices  m,  n,p  in 
every  possible  w'ay,  or  by  dividing  all  the  other 
holohedral  forms  into  segments  in  the  same 
fashion,  it  is  found  that  there  are  produced  two 
other  new  forms,  the  -i-  and  —  rhombohedrons 
K{mQml)  and  K(Qmihl),  tigs.  10  and  17  ; 
while  the  following  forms  already  mentioned  in 
the  holohedral  division  appear  again  without 
apparent  alteration,  vi7..  {mpTiQ),  (1010), 
(2)«)»?k1),  (21l0),  and  (0001).    But  the  con- 
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stancy  of  these  latter  forms  in  both  divisions  is 
not  veal,  as  the  physical  properties  are  different ; 
this  is  especially  to  be  seen  in  the  manner 
in  which  they  yield  to  the  action  of  solvents, 
whereby  little  pittings  or  etch-figures  are  pro- 
duced which  vary  in  their  symmetry  according 
as  the  forms  are  holohedral  or  hemihedral.  It 


Fig.  1G. 


is  to  be  understood  that  practically  the  holo- 
hedral and  hemihedral  forms  are  perfectly  dis- 
tinct, that  is,  a  given  substance  shows  the  forms 
of  only  one  of  the  two  classes,  never  those  of  the  - 
other.  For  example,  calcite  frequently  occurs 
in  the  form  of  the  scalenohedron  (3121),  fig.  14, 
and  is  therefore  obviously  hemimorphous,  but  it  | 
also  frequently  occurs  in  the  form  of  fig.  18,  and  ' 


Fig.  17.  Fig.  18. 


this  may  be  either  a  holohedral  or  a  hemihedral 
crystal,  but  the  fact  that  such  crystals  cleave 
with  the  utmost  readiness  parallel  to  the  faces 
of  the  positive  rhombohedron  k  (mOiiil)  at 
once  removes  it  from  the  class  of  holohedral 
crystals  ;  its  hemimorphous  nature  is  also  proved 
by  other  physical  properties. 

A  holohedral  hexagonal  form  may  be  divided 
into  segments,  secondly,  by  means  of  the  two 
sets  of  three  planes  of  ordinary  symmetry, 
whereby  the  ivirumidal  hemihedral  forms  are 
produced  ;  for  example  :  — 

1294^6789  10  H:  12 
4    2    a   4    &    6    T    8    ^    10    -H  12 

The  uncrossed  faces  7r(p)z?fil)  are  represented 
on  a  crys'al  of  apatite  by  figure  19  where 
7r(2;)i)T{l)  =7r(2l3l).    All  other  forms  are  exter- 


FiG.  19. 

nally  the  same  as  in  the  holohedral  division, 
with  the  exception  of  •!r(j)ju7tO).  These  two  new 
forms  are  called  the  pyramid  and  jsrism  of  the 
third  order. 

Thirdly,  by  means  of  the  two  sets  of  three 
p'anes  of  ordinary  synnnetry  and  the  plane  of  ^ 


principal  symmetry,  whereby  the  traimohedral 
hemihedral  forms  are  isroduced  ;  for  example  : — 

i234&6?89  10iil2 
12345678910  11  19. 

These  forms  are  distinguished  by  the  prefix 
T,  the  crossed  faces  being  T(mph\) ;  such  forms 
have  not  been  actually  observed. 

The  tetartohedral  forms  before  referred  to 
may  be  considered  as  being  produced  by  the 
superposition  of  two  different  hemihedrre  upon 
the  same  crystal.  As  there  are  in  the  hexagonal 
system  three  classes  of  hemihedrie,  there  can  be 
obtained  two  or  perhaps  three  different  classes 
of  tetartohedrie.  In  the  following  schemes  the 
faces  suppressed  by  the  rhombohedral,  pyra- 
midal, and  trapezohedral,  hemihedraj  are  re- 
spectively crossed  /,  —  ,  or  \. 

First,  the  rhomhohedral  tetartohedrie  is  pro- 
duced thus  : — 

^;?a4^^78^Kllil2 
i20;f§6?^9  1OH12. 
The  faces  of  a  dihexagonal  pyramid  remaining 
uncrossed,  viz.  .j^'/m'^  form  a  rhombohedron  of 
the  third  order,  written  /cjr())inJ31),  which  is  ex- 
hibited in  fig.  20  of  a  copper  silicate  _ (dia- 
spore)  crystal,  where  the  indices  are  K7r(14.13.1.G). 


Fig.  20.  Fig.  21. 


Secondly,  the  trapezohedral  tetartohedrie  is 
produced  thus  :  — 

12^;i^GX^S10HJ2 

y  %  d  \  ^  ^  1  \  ^  nn, 

the  form  KT(npml)  consisting  of  the  six  un- 
crossed faces  -s'','",,  being  known  as  the  trigonal 
trapezohedron,  and  in  the  figure  representing  a 
quartz  crystal  the  faces  of  such  a  form,  viz. 
k:7(5161)  are  shown  (fig.  21). 
Thirdly,  the  scheme 

^2^4^6^8^10H12 

shows  a  form  bounded  by  six  faces  meeting  the 
vertical  axis  above,  but  no  face  meeting  it  below. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  this  tetartohedrie  has 
been  observed ;  for  exactly  the  same  form  would 
be  produced  by  making  either  of  the  forms 
■i'(inpnl)  or  T{inpnl)  hemimorphous  or  half- 
sided. 

Hemimorphism  may  be  described  as  the  di- 
viding of  the  faces  of  a  crystalline  form  into  two 
independent  halves,  the  one  half  cutting  the  one 
extremity  of  an  axis  of  symmetry,  and  the  other 
half  the  other  extremity  of  the  same  axis.  Hemi- 
morphism is  to  be  found  in  the  first  five  systems  in 
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holohedral,  bemihedral,  and  tetartoliedral,  divi- 
sions alike;  it  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  asymmetry 
of  the  atoms  in  the  molecule,  and  the  solutions  of 
the  substances  showing  this  phenomenon,  as  tar- 
taric acid,  milk,  sugar,  &c.,  are  generally  optically 
active.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  some  divisions 
of  crystals  are  necessarily  hemimorphous.  Thus 
the  hexagonal  trapezohedral  tetartohedral  forms 
are  hemimorphous  to  the  axes  of  ordinary  sym- 
metry. 

The  hexagonal  crystals  are  thus  divided  into 
the  following  six  or  seven  distinct  classes : 
(a)  holohedral ;  (b)  bemihedral,  and  that  of  three 
kinds,  rhombohedral,  pyramidal,  and  trapezo- 
hedral ;  and  (c)  tetartohedral,  and  that  of  at  least 
two  kinds,  rhombohedral  and  trapezohedral,  and 
possibly  another  ;  and  lastly  to  each  of  these  six 
classes  there  may  or  may  not  be  assimilated  also 
hemimorphism,  making  in  all  twelve  or  possibly 
thirteen  divisions  of  hexagonal  crystals,  in  only 
one  of  which  can  any  substance  ever  crystallise. 

These  six  or  seven  classes  are  to  be  considered 
as  being  due  to  the  different  arrangements  of  the 
molecules  in  the  crystal,  but  among  these  dif- 
ferent molecular  arrangements  there  are  certain 
regularities  common  which  group  them  all  to- 
gether into  one  general  system.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  all  bemihedral  and  tetartohedral  divisions 
are  invariably  possessed  of  fewer  planes  of  sym- 
metry or  of  planes  of  a  lower  degree  of  symmetry 
than  are  the  holohedral  forms  ;  thus  the  trape- 
zohedral bemihedral  forms  and  all  tetartohedral 
forms  of  the  hexagonal  system  are  possessed  of 
no  plane  of  symmetry  whatever,  i.e.  as  defined 
at  the  commencement  of  this  article  ;  but  such 
forms  do  not,  therefore,  belong  to  the  asymmetric 
system,  for  in  the  first  place  they  show  a  perfect 
regularity  in  the  recurrence  of  equal  faces  and 
angles  in  sets  of  three  or  of  six,  which  an  asym- 
metric crystal  can  never  do,  and  secondly  they 
show  none  of  the  physical  properties  of  these 
crystals,  but  properties  that  are  either  identical 
with  those  of  the  hexagonal  holohedral  crystals, 
or  are  in  the  main  of  the  same  kind,  differing 
only  just  so  much  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  lower  degree  of  symmetry  they  possess. 

.Just  as  hexagonal  crystals  are  divided  into  a 
number  of  distinct  classes,  so  also  are  the  crys- 
tals of  the  other  systems  as  far  as  their  varying 
symmetry  allows.  Thus  regular  crystals  are 
either  (a)  holohedral,  (6)  bemihedral,  and  that  of 
three  kinds,  viz.  tetrahedral,  pentagonal,  or  pla- 
gihedral,  or  (c)  tetartohedral  of  one  kind  only ; 
the  quadratic  crystals  are  subdivided  exactly  like 
the  hexagonal  ones ;  the  rhombic  crystals  are 
either  {a)  holohedral  or  (6)  bemihedral ;  and  the 
monosymmetric  and  asymmetric  crystals  can 
show  neither  hemihedrie  nor  tetartohedrie. 

There  still  remains  another  regularity  met 
with  in  the  forms  of  crystals,  viz.  the  symmetri- 
cal growth  of  two  or  more  crystals  as  one  indi- 
vidual. Such  a  complex  is  called  a  twin  or  ti'il- 
linr/,  and  in  such  the  component  individuals  are 
definitely  related  as  regards  position,  viz.  the  one 
crystal  generally  occupies  such  a  position  that 
were  it  rotated  through  180°  about  a  particular 
line,  called  the  twin  axis,  all  its  faces  &c.  would 
then  be  exactly  parallel  to  those  of  other  crys- 
tals. The  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  twin  axis 
is  called  the  twin  plane,  and  in  many  instances 
the  two  individuals  meet  in  this  plane,  and  it  is 


then  also  termed  the  contact  plane  ;  but  in  other 
instances  the  two  individuals  jsenetrate  each 
other  in  a  perfectly  irregular  manner,  and  there 
is  then  no  definite  contact-plane.  The  formation 
of  a  twin  crystal  is  probably  explained  by  ex- 
treme viscosity  of  the  solvent,  or  of  an  insufficient 
lapse  of  time  between  the  separation  of  two 
molecules  from  a  solution  and  their  approximation 
to  form  a  single  solid  particle,  and  for  either  of 
which  reasons  the  molecules  would  not  be  able 
to  become  exactly  parallel,  which  must  be  the 
most  stable  position,  but  would  take  up  the  next 
most  stable  position  by  reason  of  the  molecule 
being  originally  more  nearly  in  that  position.  As 
a  plane  of  symmeti^y  for  the  external  form  is  also 
a  plane  of  symmetry  of  the  intermolecular  force, 
which  varies  with  the  direction  in  which  it  is 
exercised,  so  a  plane  of  symmetry  can  never  be 
a  twin  plane,  else  the  two  individuals  would  be 
exactly  parallel ;  that  is,  they  would  be  identi- 
cal :  further,  as  the  arrangement  of  the  mole- 
cules, and  consequently  the  external  form,  de- 
pends on  this  same  intermolecular  force,  so  the 
twin  plane  and  axis  are  invariably  connected  with 
the  external  form ;  generally  the  twin  plane  is  a 
possible  crystalline  face,  and  often  one  that  is 
expressed  by  a  very  simple  symbol.  Twin  or 
complex  crystals  are  often  characterised  by  re- 
entering angles,  but  these  are  frequently  either 
so  small  as  to  be  unnoticeable  or  are  not  present, 
and  the  crystal  then  affects  a  symmetry  that  it 
does  not  really  possess. 

The  following  tigs,  represent  rhombic  arago- 
nite  crystals  ;  fig.  22,  a  simple  crystal,  and  fig.  23, 


Fig.  22.  Fig.  23. 


a  twm,  showing  re-entering  angles,  the  twin  plane 
being  the  prism  face ;  and  lastly,  fig.  24  represents 


Fig.  24. 


a  trilling,  showing  only  the  forms  (110)  and  (001), 
which  externally  appears  very  like  a  hexagonal 
crystal,  except  that  two  of  the  vertical  faces  are 
a  little  nicked  because  the  angle  of  the  prism 
(110)  is  not  exactly  120°.  The  real  nature  of 
such  compound  crystals  is  most  easily  detected 
by  their  optical  properties,  a  section  cut  parallel 
to  the  base  at  once  resolving  itself  in  a  parallel 
beam  of  polarised  light  into  a  number  of  seg- 
ments distinguished  from  each  other  by  differ- 
ence of  colour  or  luminosity,  and  whose  relative 
positions  can  readily  be  determined  by  optical 
examination. 
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Besides  representing  the  form  of  crystals  by 
parallel  projections,  as  in  the  various  figures, 
these  forms  are  often  also  represented  in  a  totally 
different  manner,  viz.  by  spherical  projection. 
From  a  central  point  within  a  crystal,  imagine 
a  sphere  of  any  radius  described,  and  from  its 
centre  a  line  let  fall  perpendicularly  on  to  every 
crystalline  face  and  produced  until  it  cuts  the 
surface  of  the  sphere.  The  positions  of  the 
faces  are  thus  recorded  by  as  many  points  upon 
the  surface  of  the  sphere,  and  their  positions 
may  very  conveniently  be  represented  upon  a  fiat 
surface  by  making  a  diametral  section  of  the 
sphere  bringing  the  recording  plane  and  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  diameter  at  right  angles  to  that 
plane  into  the  point  of  view,  whereby  great  labour 
in  drawing  and  calculating  is  saved,  as  all  great 
circles  on  the  sphere  appear  in  the  projection  as 
straight  lines  or  as  arcs  of  circles.  In  the  regu- 
lar, hexagonal,  and  quadratic,  systems  the  dia- 
metral section  is  always  drawn  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  principal  symmetry,  in  the  rhombic 
system  to  the  basal  plane,  in  the  monosymmetiic 
and  asymmetric  systems  it  is  drawn  perpen- 
dicular to  the  faces  of  the  prisms.  Thus  the 
beryl  crystal,  fig.  5,  as  far  as  the  sphere  lies  in 
the  plane  of  this  paper,  appears  as  in  fig.  25, 
and  the  position  of  the  three  faces,  when  drawn 
upon  the  plane  of  principal  symmetry,  as  in 
tig.  26  ;  the  one  straight  line  joining  the  three 
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Figs.  25  and  26. 


points  shows  that  they  are  in  the  same  zone, 
that  is,  are  all  parallel  to  one  common  direction, 
and  therefore  their  intersecting  edges  are  paral- 
lel, and  this  fact  is  very  easily  noticed  or  tested 
when  the  crystal  is  mounted  on  the  goniometer 
for  measuring.  The  completed  projection  ap- 
pears as  in  fig.  27,  where  zones  are  all  indi- 
cated by  the  various  lines  circular  or  straight. 
This  method  of  projection  also  allows  of  the 
positions  of  optical  axes,  cleavage  planes,  &c., 
being  shown. 

It  now  only  remains  to  mention  a  few  points 
concerning  the  growth  and  actual  appearance  of 


Jlie  faces  of  a  crystal,  beyond  those  mentioned 
on  p.  278.  A  crystal  once  formed  in  a  solution 
and  continuing  to  increase  in  size,  every  face,  or 
at  least  every  face  of  any  set  of  faces,  would  re- 
ceive a  deposit  of.  the  same  thickness,  and  an 
ideally  perfect  crystal  as  represented  in  the 
figures  would  result,  were  it  not  that  the  liquid 
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Fig.  27. 

in  depositing  the  solid  substance  altered  its 
specific  gravity,  and  currents  being  thus  gene- 
rated difl'erent  parts  of  tlie  crystal  are  thus  sub- 
jected to  different  conditions,  and  the  several 
faces  receive  unequal  deposits  of  new  material. 
In  consequence,  the  intersections  of  the  similar 
faces  and  their  superficial  extent  are  often  very 
dissimilar,  though  every  face  always  remains 
exactly  parallel  to  its  original  position,  and 
the  interfacial  angles  are  constant.  This  so- 
called  distortion  is  often  brought  about  or  in- 
creased by  the  crystal  becoming  attached  by  an 
end  or  side  to  other  crystals,  or  to  the  contain- 
ing vessel.  Thus  fig.  28  represents  an  alum 
crystal  that  has  lain  on  the  flat  bottom  of  the 
containing  vessel,  and  fig.  29  represents  the  ideal 


Fig.  28.  Fig.  29. 


form  such  as  may  be  obtained  by  constantly 
changing  the  position  of  the  growing  crystal. 

When  new  material  is  very  quickly  presented 
to  a  growing  crystal,  it  is  often  noticed  that  the 
acuter  solid  angles  grow  extremely  rapidly,  shoot- 
ing out  into  long  needle-like  points,  and  often 
other  acicular  points  will  start  from  along  the 
first,  and  thus  fern-like  forms  are  produced;  all 
such  growths  are  termed  crystalline  skeletons  ; 
when  the  rate  of  deposit  becomes  less  the  needles 
almost  cease  to  grow  in  the  direction  of  their 
length,  but  increase  continually  in  breadth  and 
thickness  until  they  touch  each  other,  and  the 
crystal  returns  to  its  original  appearance,  though 
almost  invariably  it  will  contain  a  great  number 
of  larger  or  smaller  cavities,  filled  with  the 
mother-liquor,  and,  as  already  mentioned,  these 
cavities  exhibit  an  arrangement  or  a  form  that 
corresponds  with  the  general  symmetry  of  the 
crystal.  Some  substances,  as  ammonium  chloride, 
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raetalHo  silver,  &c.,  are  very  proue  to  form  such 
dendritic  forms,  while  with  other  substances,  as 
pJatinuiii-potassiura  chloride,  if  existing  crystals 
were  not  able  to  take  up  the  new  material,  a 
multitude  of  minute  crystals  would  at  once 
form.  The  direction  of  these  skeleton  arms  is 
always  coincident  with  some  crystallogi'aphic 
direction,  and  they  ai'e  in  reality  made  uji  of 
numerous  crystals,  in  exactly  parallel  position. 
It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  faces  of  crystals 
are  often  striated;  the  strite  consist  of  numerous 
alternating  faces  of  one  or  more  forms  ;  thus 
nitre  crystals  are  vertically  striated  on  the  prism 
andpinacoid  faces  by  reason  of  these  faces  being 
repeated  alternately  very  many  times. 

Finally  it  may  be  useful  briefly  to  describe 
such  a  microscope  as  is  used  for  the  examination 
of  minute  or  growing  crystals,  or  for  the  exami- 
nation of  rock  sections.  In  this  connexion 
reference  should  be  made  to  the  papers  of 
Behrens  {Royal  Micros.  Soc.  Journ.,  1882)  and 
others,  on  the  microchemical  reactions  by  which 
minute  fragments  of  minerals  itc.  may  be  ana- 
lysed qualitatively  by  converting  their  consti- 
tuents into  crystalline  precipitates  that  may  be 
recognised  under  the  microscope.  The  essential 
parts  of  the  microscope  are  the  same  as  in  every 
other  instrument,  the  jaarts  specially  concerned 
in  crystallographic  work  being  the  following. 
The  stage  can  be  rotated  freely  about  the  optical 
centre  of  the  instrument,  and  is  brought  exactly 
into  that  position  by  a  couple  of  adjusting 
screws ;  the  circumference  is  graduated  into 
degrees,  and  fractions  can  be  read  by  a  vernier. 
The  eye-pieces  contain  crossed  (rectangular) 
threads,  and  these  always  occupy  a  fixed  position 
by  reason  of  a  pin  in  the  eye-piece  and  a  notch 
in  the  outer  tube.  Plane  angles  of  crystals  that 
lie  suitably,  the  angles  between  the  lines  of  inclo- 
sures  &c.,  are  easily  measured  by  the  rotating 
stage  and  the  cross  of  the  eye-piece.  The  fine 
adjustment-screw  for  focussing  is  of  known  pitch, 
and  is  provided  with  a  head  divided  on  its  circum- 
ference. By  using  a  high  power  and  a  rather  thick 
specimen  it  is  easy  to  determine  the  refractive 
index  not  only  of  solids  but  of  liquids  (Sorby). 
In  the  eye-piece  can  be  fitted  a  micrometer  scale, 
and  by  using  this  and  the  micrometer  screw  the 
interfacial  angles  of  minute  crystals  can  be 
measured,  though  the  method  is  one  that  would 
only  be  used  if  the  goniometric  measurement 
were  not  possible.  During  the  cutting  or  grind- 
ing of  sections,  especially  rock  sections,  the 
crystals  often  cleave,  and  the  positions  of  the 
planes  of  cleavage  are  at  once  determined  from 
the  fine  pai'allel  hair-like  cracks  in  the  specimen. 
Underneath  the  stage  a  polarising  prism  is 
quickly  put  into  position  so  that  its  polarising 
plane  is  i^arallel  to  one  of  the  cross  threads  in 
the  eye-piece  ;  crystals  may  then  be  examined 
for  dichroism.  Above  the  stage,  and  most  con- 
veniently over  the  eye-piece,  a  second  polarising 
prism  may  be  placed  or  rapidly  removed;  it  may 
be  rotated  about  the  central  axis,  and  the  amount 
of  rotation  is  approximately  shown  on  a  small 
divided  circle.  When  the  two  prisms  are  crossed, 
isotropic  and  anisotroijic  crystals  are  at  once  dis- 
tinguished, unless  the  crystalline  plate  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  optical  axis,  but  in  this  case  the 
interference  figure  can  be  obtained  as  described 
below ;  further,  if  the  crystal  be  anisotropic, 


twinning  is  generally  at  once  recognised,  and,  with 
the  help  of  the  rotating  stage,  the  relationships 
of  the  different  parts  are  determined,  by  com- 
paring the  depolarising  directions  among  them- 
selves and  with  the  edges  of  the  crystal ;  simi- 
larly in  a  simple  anisotropic  crystal  the  angles 
between  the  depolarising  directions  and  the  edges 
may  be  measured,  and  the  system  of  crystallisa- 
tion thus  determined  when  the  examination  of 
the  external  form  alone  would  not  have  been 
conclusive ;  and  even  when  the  external  form  has 
been  destroyed,  or  when  it  has  been  lost  by 
reason  of  the  crystal  growing  until  it  filled  the 
wliole  space  that  happened  to  be  at  its  disposal, 
the  examination  of  the  cleavage  cracks,  lines  of 
inclosures,  and  depolarising  directions,  is  often 
siiilicient  to  determine  the  crystalline  system. 
The  relationship  between  depolarising  directions 
and  edges  may  be  used  for  discriminating  between 
different  substances  crystallising  in  the  mono- 
symmetric  or  asymmetric  systems,  as  the  various 
felspars.  Finally  anisotropic  crystals  lying  in 
suitable  positions  can  be  examined  for  their 
interference  figures  by  removing  the  eye-piece, 
but  retaining  both  polarising  prisms,  placing  a 
small,  very  short,  focus-lens  above  the  lower 
prism  and  directly  below,  but  quite  close  to,  the 
crystal,  and  lastly  using  a  short  focus  objective 
and  bringing  it  down  rather  close  to  the  speci- 
men. The  interference  figures  thus  observed  are 
certainly  very  small,  and  an  extra  lens  is  some- 
times inserted  above  the  objective  to  magnify 
them,  but  the  angle  of  view  is  thereby  diminished. 
Uniaxial  and  biaxial  crystals  are  thus  at  once 
distinguished,  and  if  the  former  show  any  marked 
amount  of  circular  polarisation,  or  the  latter  any 
marked  amount  of  dispersion  for  the  various 
colours,  these  phenomena  can  also  be  noticed, 
especially  if  use  is  made  of  red  and  blue  glasses 
to  simplify  the  phenomena;  such  glasses  are 
also  used  in  the  measurement  of  the  angles  be- 
tween depolarising  directions  and  crystalline 
edges.  H.  B. 

CUBEBS.— The  fruit  of  Piper  Cubeba,  a  na- 
tive of  Java.  It  contains  a  volatile  oil  (from 
wliich  'camphor  of  cubebs  '  may  be  separated), 
a  crystalline  substance  cubobin,  an  acid  resin 
cubeljic  acid,  and  an  indifferent  resin  (Monheim, 
J.  chim.  Med.  11,  352 ;  Blanchet  a.  Sell,  A.  6, 
294;  Miiller,  A.  2,  90;  Winckler,  A.  8,  203; 
Soubeiran  a.  Capitaine,  A.  31,  190  ;  34,  311 ; 
J.  Ph.  2(5,  75  ;  Aubergier,  Rev.  Sclent.  4,  220 ; 
Schmidt,  Ar.  Ph.  [2]  191,  1 ;  Schaer  a.  Wyss, 
Ar.  Ph.  [3J  G,  316 ;  Oglialoro,  G.  5,  407). 

Oil  of  Cubebs.  Contains  dipentinene,  the 
hydrochloride  of  which  C,||H|„2HC1  melts  at 
49°,  but  consists  chiefly  of  hydrocarbons  boiling 
between  250°  and  270°,  amongst  which  is  a 
sesquiterpene  C„,H.j  (275°).  V.D.  (5-73  (calc. 
7-05),  whose  hydrochloride  C,-,H.. ,21101  m.elts  at 
[118°]  (Wallach,  A.  238,  80)  or  [131°]  (S.  a.  C). 

Camphor  of  Cubebs  C,_-,H,„0.  [67°].  (148°). 
Occurs  only  in  old  cubebs.  Trinietric  crystals 
(from  alcohol-ether).  La^vorotatory.  At  230° 
it  is  split  up  into  water  and  cubeb-ene  CijU., 
(Schmidt,  B.  10,  189  ;  cf.  Berthelot,  Bl.  [2]  11,  3). ' 

Cubebin  C,„H,„0., 

i.e.  pi]CH,<0>C,H3(C,H,0)?    [125°].  S. 

(alcohol)  1'31  at  12°.  S.  (ether)  375.  Extracted 
by  alcohol  from  cubebs  after  removal  of  the 
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essential  oil  by  steam  distillation  (Schuck,  N. 
Bcpert.  Plmrm.  1,  213 ;  Steer,  A.  36,  831 ; 
Weiclel,  Sitz.  W.  74  [2]  377  ;  Schar,  Ar.  Ph.  [3] 
25,  531). 

Properties. — Small  needles  (from  alcohol) ; 
V.  si.  sol.  water.  Cone.  H,,SOj  colours  it  crimson. 
HCl  and  HI  have  no  action  on  it. 

Reactions. — 1.  KMnO^  on  warming  oxidises  it 
to  oxalic  acid  and  a  resin,  from  which,  after  ex- 
tracting with  CHCl.,,  a  crystalline  residue  of 
IDiperonylic  acid  C„H„04  [228°]  is  obtained. — 
2.  When  heated  with  acetic  anhiidride  and  sodium 
acetate  to  1-10°  C.  it  yields  C,„H,805  [78°],  which 
can  be  obtained  pure  by  crystallisation  from 
alcohol  (Pomeranz,  M.  8,  466). — 3.  Potash-fusion 
gives  CO,,  HOAc,  and  protocatechuic  acid. — 

4.  HNO3  gives    oxalic   and    picric   acids. — 

5.  Nitrous  acid  gives  yellow  crystals  of  nitro- 
cubebin  C,„Hj|(N02)03,  which  dissolves  in 
aqueous  KOH,  forming  a  violet  solution. — 6.  Br, 
added  to  a  solution  of  cubebin  in  chloroform, 
gives  CioH-Br^O.,,  which  separates  from  boiling 
xylene  in  white  crystals. 

Benzoyl  derivative  C^„I^,fizO^.  [147°] 
(Pomeranz,  M.  9,  323). 

Cubebic  acid  C,  |H,„0.,  (Sohulze,  Ar.  Ph.  [3] 
2,  388);  C.sHj^O,  (Schmidt,  Ar.  Ph.  [2]  191,  1). 
A  resinous  acid  extracted  from  cubebs  by  ether, 
freed  from  volatile  oil  by  steam-distillation,  and 
purified  by  re-crystallisation  of  its  Ba  salt  (Ber- 
nazik,  C.  C.  1864,  191).  Amorphous,  insol. 
water  and  acids,  v.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and  al- 
kalis. 

CUDBEAR.  A  name  given  to  a  variety  of 
archil,  being  also  prepared  from  lichens,  chielly 
of  the  genus  Lecanora. 

CUMALIC  ACID  v.  Coujialic  acid. 

CTJMAEHYDKIN  v.  Goto  bark. 

;i/-CUMENE  C,H.,{CH.j)^  [1:3:4].  i-Tri-metlujl- 
ienzene.  Mol.  w.  120.  (169^°  i.V.)  (Jacobsen, 
B.  19,  2513).  S.G.  2  -8043 ;  ^  -8530.  H.F.p. 
1310.  H.F.v. -1590  (r/i.).  Dielectric  constant 
2-431  at  14°  (Negreano,  C.  B.  104,  423).  fip 
1-484.  Occurs  in  all  kinds  of  petroleum  (Ameri- 
can, Eussian,  &c.)  (Engler,  B.  18,  2234 ;  cf. 
Mansfield,  C.  J.l,  244;  A.  69,  179;  Kitthausen, 
J.2}r.  61,  79  ;  Beilstein  a.  Kogler,  A.  137,  317). 

Formation. — 1.  From  bromo-i;i-sylene  and 
bromo-|;-xylene  by  treatment  with  Mel  and 
sodium  (Fittig,  A.  139,  187;  151,  257,  286).— 
2.  From  di-bromo-toluene,  Mel,  and  sodium 
(Jannasch,  A.  176,  286). — 3.  From  phorone 
(derived  from  acetone)  by  treatment  with  P..O5 
(Jacobsen,  B.  10,  855).— 4.  From  toluene,  MeCl, 
and  AUCl,,  (Friedel  a.  Crafts,  A.  Ch.  [6]  1,  461). 
5.  By  boiling  pseudo-cumyl- hydrazine  with 
aqueous  CuSO.,  (Haller,  B.  18,  92). 

Preparation. — The  mixture  of  if'-cumene  and 
mesitylene  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  coal  tar 
is  sulphonated  by  agitation  with  cold  cone.  H^SO.,; 
on  adding  water  a  portion  of  the  il^-cumene  sul- 
phonic  acid  is  ppd.,  the  remaining  acids  are  con- 
verted successively  into  their  Ba  salts,  chlorides, 
and  amides,  and  the  latter  are  separated  by  crys- 
tallisation from  alcohol,  in  which  the  amide  of 
if-cumene  sulphonic  acid  is  sparingly  soluble. 
The  sulphamide  is  then  converted  into  il^-cumene 
by  heating  with  fuming  aqueous  HCl  at  175° 
(Jacobsen,  B.  9,  256).  The  sulphonic  acids  of 
^jz-cumene  and  mesitylene  may  also  be  sepa- 
rated by  heating  with  HGlAq  at  100°  for  one 


hour,  when  the  latter  only  undergoes  hydrolysis 
(Armstrong,  B.  11,  1697).  il^-Cumene  sulphonic 
acid  is  decomposed  by  distillation  with  dilute 
H.jSO^  in  a  current  of  steam,  hydrolysis  begin- 
ning at  115°  (Armstrong  a.  Miller,  C.  J.  45, 148). 

Reactions. — 1.  Keadily  attacked  by  halogens. 
In  the  dark  1  mol.  of  bromine  produces  mono- 
(eso)-bromo-pseudo-cumene  C^H^Me^Br  [73°] ; 
further  bromination  yields  di-  and  tri-(eso)- 
bromo-pseudo-cumene  (C^HMeaBr  and  CgMe-iBrj) 
of  melting-points  [61°]  and  [226°]  respectively. 
Direct  sunshine  acts  like  heat,  causing  the  sub- 
stitution to  take  place  in  the  CH,  groups  ;  1  mol. 
Br  produces  a  liquid  ai-bromo-(pseudo)-cumene 
(pseudo-cumyl  bromide)  CsH3(CH3),.CH,Br ;  2 
mols.  bromine  produce  w,-tt).,-di-bromo-pseudo- 
cumene  C,H,(CH3)(CH„Br).,  which  melts  at  97° 
(Scln-amm,  B.  19,  216).— 2.  Converted  by  boil- 
ing with  ALCls  into  toluene,  wi-xylene,  a  little  p- 
xylene,  mesitylene,  durene,  and  isodurene  (An- 
schiitz,  A.  235,186). — 3.  Methylene  chloride  andi 
ALCI5  give  durene,  tetra-methyl-anthracene  [c. 
163°],  hexa-methyl-anthracene  [c.  220  ~]  and 
C„H,a  [c.  290°]  (Friedel  a.  Crafts,  A.  Ch.  [6]  11, 
263). — 4.  Gives  a  tri-nitro-  derivative  [185°]. — 
5.  Dilute  HNO3  gives  two  di-methyl-benzoic 
acids  and  a  little  C,H3Me(CO„H)2. 

>|/-Cumene  hexahydride  C„H„.  (137°).  S.G. 
g  -7812;  -£  -7667.  From  ^^-cumene,  HI,  and  P. 
HNO3  gives  tri-nitro->|'-cumene.  Br  and  AIBr^ 
give  tri-bromo-il'-cumene  (Konovaloff,  C.G.  1887, 
1133).    Probably  identical  with  nonaphthene. 

Cumene  C.,H,„  i.e.  CjHjPr.  Isopropyl-hem- 
enc.  Mol.  w.  i20'  (153°  i.V.).  S.G.  2  -8776  ;  35 
•8577  (Silva,  Bl.  [2]  43,  317) ;  2  -8798  ;  ^  -8587 
(Patern6  a.  Pisati,  G.  3,  674). 

Formation. — 1.  By  distilling  cuminic  acid 
with  baryta  or  lime  (Gerhardt  a.  Cahours,  A. 
Ch.  [3]  1,  87,  372  ;  14,  107 ;  A.  38,  88 ;  cf.  A. 
220,  27). — 2.  From  isopropyl  bromide,  benzene, 
and  Al._3r6  (Gustavson,  B.  11,  1251 ;  E.  Meyer, 
J.pr.  [2]  34,  98).  In  the  same  way  from  ?j-pro- 
pyl  bromide,  inasmuch  as  7i-propyl  bromide  is 
converted  by  heating  with  Al.JBrg  into  isopropyl- 
bromide  (KekuM  a.  Schrotter,  B.  12,  2280).— 

3.  By  acting  with  isopropyl  chloride  or  n-propyl 
chloride  on  benzene  in  presence  of  aluminium 
chloride  (Silva  ;  Claus  a.  Schulte,  B.  19,  3012).  - 

4.  As  a  by-product  by  the  action  of  allyl  chloride 
on  benzene  in  presence  of  ALClg. — 5.  By  the 
action  of  di-chloro-aeetone  in  presence  of  AUCl^ 
on  benzene  as  a  by-product  (Silva). —  6.  From 
benzylidene  chloride  and  ZnMe.,  (Liebmann,  B. 
13,  45). — 7.  From  iso-propyl  iodide,  bromo- 
benzene,  and  sodium  (Jacobsen,  B.  8,  1260). 

Reactions. — 1.  Chromic  mixture  gives  benz- 
oic acid. — 2.  Br  and  AloBr^  give  C^Br^,  isopropyl 
bromide,  and  tri-bromo-propane  (c.  218°). 

Cumene  tetrahydride  CgH,^.  (155°).  Occurs 
in  small  quantity  in  oil  of  resin  (Eenard,  A.  Ch. 
[6]  1,  239). 

Cumene  hexahydride  CsH,g.  (c.  149°).  S.G. 
^  -787.  Occurs  in  oil  of  resin  (Eenard,  A.  Ch. 
[6]  1,  229  ;  cf  Pelletier  a.  Walter,  A.  Ch.  [2]  67, 
99). 

n  -  Cumene  Ci^H^Pr.  n  •  Propyl  -  benzene. 
(158-5°).  S.G.  2 -88  (Spica.G.S,  408);  |?  -8702 
(Schilf).  C.E.  (9-8  to  158-5)  -001184.  V.D.  4-14 
(for  4-14).     S.V.  161-8  (Schiff,  A.  220,  93). 

Formation. — 1.  From  n  -  propyl  bromide, 
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bromo-benzene,  and  sodium  (Fittig,  Schaffer  a. 
Konig,  A.  149,  324). — 2.  From  benzyl  chloride 
and  ZnEL  (Paternua.  Spica,  G.  7,  21).— 3.  From 
A1„C1(^,  benzene  and  allyl  chloride  (Wispek  a. 
Zuber,  A.  218,  378) ;  according  to  Silva  {Bl.  [2] 
43,  318)  the  product  is  isopropyl-benzene. — 
4.  A  product  of  the  action  of  ethylidene  chloride 
on  toluene  in  presence  of  ALClg  (Anschiitz  a. 
Eomig,  B.  18,  665). 

Reactions. — 1.  In  CS,  solution  it  combines 
with  CrOoClj,  forming  a  chocolate  pp. 
PhPr2CrO.,CL  converted  by  water  into  phenyl- 
propionic  aldehyde  (Etard,  A.  Gh.  [5]  22,  252). 
2.  Chromic  mixture  gives  benzoic  acid. — 3.  By 
the  action  of  bromine  (1  mol.)  in  the  dark  or  in 
presence  of  3  p.c.  of  iodine  in  diffused  daylight, 
a  mixture  of  o-  and  iJ-bromo-propyl-benzene 
C,3HjBr(C3H,)  is  obtained.  By  the  action  of 
bromine  (1  or  2  mols.)  in  direct  sunshine,  the 
side  chain  is  substituted  in  the  ^-position  giving 
C,H,.CHBr.CH,.CH3  or  C„H,.CBr,.CH,.CH3.  If 
the  /3-mono-bromo-propyl-benzene  is  treated 
at  100^  in  the  dark  with  another  mol.  of  bro- 
mine, aS-di-bromo-propyl-benzene  is  produced 
C,H-.CHBr.CHBr.CH3  [65-5°]  (Schramm,  B.  18, 
1274). 

References. — BEOJio-cnMENE,CHLORO-cnMENE, 
NiTiio-cuMENE,  &c.    V.  also  Azo-  and  Hydkazo- 

COWPOUNDS. 

if^-CUMENE    CARBOXYLIC   ACID    v.  Cn- 

MINIC  ACID. 

if/-CUMENE-SULPHONIC  ACID 

CfiH,Me3(S03H)  [1:3:4:2].  Obtained  by  debromi- 
nation  of  di-bromo-pseudo-cumeue-sulphonic 
acid  C,Me,Br,(S03H)  [1:3:4:5:6:2]  by  the  action 
of  zinc-dust  and  aqueous  NH,,  upon  the  sodium 
salt.  It  is  formed,  together  with  the  isomeride 
(1:3:4:5)  and  other  products,  by  the  prolonged 
action  of  cone.  H^SO^  upon  dm-ene  (g-f.)  or  its 
mono-sulphonic  acid. — NaA':  very  soluble  small 
flat  needles  or  plates. 

Amide  C,H,Me.,(SO,NH,):  [113°];  small 
flat  needles  or  plates;  v.  e.  sol.  alcohol  (Jacob- 
sen,  B.  19,  1222). 

>f/-Cuniene-sulphonic  acid  C„H,,Me.,(SO,H) 
[1:3:4:5].  Obtained  by  debromination  of  bromo- 
pseudocumene-suliDhonic  acid  by  the  action  of 
zinc-dust  and  aqueous  NH,,  upon  the  sodium 
salt  (Jacobsen,  B.  19,  1218),  or  by  sodium- 
amalgam  (Kelbe  a.  Pathe,  B.  19,  1556).  It  is 
formed,  together  with  the  isomeride  [1:3:4:2]  and 
other  products,  by  the  prolonged  action  of  cone. 
H.,SO.,  upon  durene  (q.  v.)  or  its  mono-sulphonic 
acid. 

Salts. — NaA'aq:  needles,  v.  sol.  hot  water. — 
KA'  aq :  similar  to  the  preceding.  —  AgA'  aq  : 
sparingly  soluble  white  plates. — BaA'  aq  :  plates, 
sparingly  sol.  cold  water  (K.  a.  P.).-— BaA', :  thin 
prisms ;  sol.  hot  water,  si.  sol.  cold  (J.). 

Amide  C,H,,Me3(S0,NH.,) :  [172°]  (J.); 
[179°]  (K.  a.  P.) ;  needles  or  very  small  prisms  ; 
V.  sol.  alcohol. 

i|/-Cuinene  sulphonic  acid  C,jH,Me.,S03H 
[1:2:4:5].  [112°].  Formed  by  dissolving  ;|/- 
cumene  in  cone.  H.SO,  at  80°,  and  crystallised 
from  dilute  H,S0;  (Jacobsen,  A.  184,  199). 
Cubes,  si.  sol.  dilute  HjSO,.  Converted  by 
potash-fusion  into  C,H2Me,,(0H)C0.,II,  whence, 
by  distillation  with  lime,  7)t-xylenol  C,II:,MeJOH) 
[1:3:4]  is  got.  Fusion  of  the  K  salt  with  sodium 
formate  gives  C,H.,Me,.CO,K  (Ileuter,  B.  11,  29).  | 
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By  the  action  of  bromine  upon  the  aqueous 
solution  76  p.c.  is  converted  into  bromo-pseudo- 
cumene  C^II,Me,,Br  [1:2:4:5],  the  remainder 
yielding  bromo-pseudo-cumene-sulphonic  acid 
C.HMejBr.SO^H  [1:2:4:3:5]  (Kelbe  a.  Pathe,  B. 
19,  1546). 

Salts. — NaA'  5aq  :  transparent  plates,  loses 
4aq  in  the  air.— NaA'aq:  white  plates  (from 
cone,  solution).  —  KA'aq:  sparingly  soluble 
prisms. — AgA'aq:  sparingly  soluble  needles.— 
BaA'.,.  S.  4-5  at  11-5°  (J.).— BaA'„  aq  (Fittig  a. 
Ernst,  yl.  139,  188). 

_  Chloride  C„H.,Me,SO,Cl.  [61°].  Mono- 
clinic  prisms  (from  ether). 

Amide  C,,H,,Me,,SO„NH,.  [176°]  (K.  a.  P.); 
[181°]  (Jacobsen,  B.  19",  25i3).  S.  -014  at  0°  ; 
•26  at  100°.  Large  prisms,  sol.  hot,  si.  sol.  cold 
alcohol.  Cone.  HCl  at  176°  splits  it  up  into 
NH,,  H,SO|,  and  (Iz-cumene.  Potassium  perman- 
ganate gives  C„H,(CO.,H)Me„(SO.,NH.,)  [1:2:4:5], 
C„H,(CO,H).,Me(Sb.,NH,)  [1:'4:2:.5],  and  finally 
C„H,(C0,H)3(S0,,NH,)  (.Jacobsen  a.  H.  Meyer,  B. 
16,  190).  By  heating  with  a  small  quantity  of 
HCl  there  is  formed  (C„H,Me3S02)2NH  [177°]-, 
which  is  soluble  in  alkalis. 

Cuinene-(a)-sulphonic  acid  C,iH|(C,H,).SO,,H. 
Isopropyl-bcmcnc  sulphonic  acid.  Formed  in 
largest  quantity  by  sulplionating  cumene  in  the 
cold.  By  warming  to  100°,  or  by  several  weeks' 
standing  with  the  excess  of  H.^SO.,  it  is  in  great 
part  converted  into  the  (;8)-acid  (Claus  a.  Tonn, 
B.  18,  1239).  Small  deliquescent  scales.  Potas- 
sium permanganate  in  presence  of  KOH  forms 
(CH3),C(OH).C„H,.S03H (R.Meyer,  A.  219,  300) 

Salts. — KA'. — BaA',aq:  lamin;e.  S.  4-6  at 
16°,  5-6  at  60°,  50  at  100°.— PbA'.,  aq :  pearly 
scales.— CaA',  2aq.— SrA'„  2aq.  S.  100.  On 
heating  the  solution  saturated  in  the  cold  to 
100°  a  crystalline  pp.  of  SrA',  is  formed. — 
MgA'„  7aq.— AgA'. 

Amide  C,,H,Pr.SO„NH.,.  [108']  (M.;  Spica, 
G.  9,  433)  ;  [112°]  (C.  a.  T.).  Converted  into 
p-ox'y-benzoic  acid  by  treatment  witli  KMnO^ 
and  fusion  of  the  product  with  potash. 

Cumene- (/3) -sulphonic  acid  C„H^(C3H,)S0,H. 
Formed,  together  with  a  smaller  quantity  of  the 
(a) -sulphonic  acid,  by  heating  cumene  with  an 
excess  of  ordinary  H„S0 ,  on  the  water-bath  (Claus 
a.  Tonn,  B.  18,  1239';  Spica,  G.  9,  433).  Small 
needles.  V.  sol.  water.  By  fusion  with  sodium 
formate  it  is  converted  into  a  cuminic  acid  which 
gives  phthalic  acid  on  oxidation  (Claus  a.  Schulte, 
B.  19,  3012). 

Salts.— A'.,Ba3^aq  :  small  needles;  S.  20  at 
16° ;  more  soluble  than  the  Ba  salt  of  the  preced- 
ing acid. — A',,Pb  2aq  :  easily  soluble  microscopic 
needles. — A',Mg  8aq  :  soluble  pearly  plates. — 
A',_,Zn  7aq :  easily  soluble  glistening  needles.— 
A'jCu  8aq  :  easily  soluble  large  green  needles. 

Chloride  C,,H||.SO.jCl :  yellow  oil. 

Amide  C<,H„.SO.,NH., :  [127°  uncor.]  (C.  a. 
T.);  [96°]  (S.)  ;  glistening  needles. 

ii-Cumene  sulphonic  acid  C^HjPr.SO,H. 
From  n-cumene  and  H^SO.,.  According  to  Pa- 
terno  a.  Spica  {O.  8,  408)  both  the  o  and^j  acids 
are  formed. 

Salts. — KA'iaq  (from  alcohol).— CaA'.,. — 
BaA',,  (Fittig,  A.  149,  330). 

Amide  C„H,Pr.SO.,NH,.  fll0°J.  Scales 
(from  water)  (E.  Meyer,  A.  219,  298). 
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CUMENOL. 


ifz-CUMENOL  C,'n.,{cn,)fiB.[5-A:2:l-].  [72°]. 
(235°).  H.F.  p.  68,540  (Stohmann,  J.  pr.  [2]  34, 
318). 

Formation. — 1.  Formed  by  diazotising  jfi-cn- 
midine  [t52°]  and  boiling  the  diazo-  compound 
■with  water  (Liebermann  a.  Kostanecki,  B.  17, 
885;  Auwers.S.  17,  2976;  Krohn,  B.  21,  884). 
2.  By  fusing  ilz-cumene  sulphonic  acid  with  KOH 
(Keuter,  B.  11,  29). 

Properties. — Slender  flexible  needles,  very 
volatile  with  steam.  Insol.  cold  water.  Fe^Clg 
does  not  colour  its  solutions.  Gives  a  bromo- 
derivative  [32°]  and  a  di-bromo-derivative  [150°]. 

Benzoyl  dcrivativeC^YlMe.,{OBz).  [63°]. 
H.F.  87,240  (Stohmann,  /.  pr.  [2]  36,  8). 

Methyl  ether  C„H.,(CH,)30Me.  (214°) 
(H.) ;  (211°)  (Auwers,  B.  18,  2657)  ;  colourless 
liquid.  Formed  by  heating  sulphate  of  diazo- 
pseudo-cumene  with  methyl-alcohol  (Hofmann, 
B.  17,  1918). 

Ethyl  ether  C„H„(CH3),0Et :  (224");  co- 
lourless liquid.  Formed  by  heating  sulphate  of 
diazo-pseudo-cumene  with  ethyl-alcohol. 

Isoamyl  ether  C,B..,{CB..,).,0C^B:„  :  (265°). 

Stilphate  C,H.,Me3(bS0,H).  From  ^/'-cu- 
menol  and  H.,SO,  (Keuter,  B.  11,  29).  Small 
crystals ;  decomposed  by  water  into  i|(-cumenol 
and  H„S04  even  in  the  cold. — BaA', :  slightly 
soluble"leaflets.— KA'.  — ZnA'o. 

;J/-Cumenol  C,H,Me:,(OH)[l:3:4:2].  [62°]. 
(233°).  Formed  from  pseudo-cumene-sulphonic 
acid  (1:3:4:2)  by  KOH  fusion  (Jacobsen,  B.  19, 
1223).  Long  needles  (from  ether).  FejClg  gives 
no  colouration. 

;f-Cumeiiol  C„H,Me3(0H).  [95°].  (231°  i.V.). 
From  the  corresponding  camidine  [36°]  bydiazo- 
reaction  (Edler,  B.  18,  630).  Formed  also  by 
fusing  the  corresponding  sulphonic  acid  with 
potash  (Jacobsen,  B.  19,  1219).  Long  prisms. 
Gives  no  colour  with  Fe.,Gl,..  It  gives  a  di-bromo- 
derivative  [152°]. 

;|--Cumenol  C„H,Me,(OH).  (217°).  From  the 
diazo-  compound  of  i|/-cumidine  (224°)  by  boiling 
with  dilute  H.SO,  (Engel,  B.  18,  2230).  Oil. 
Gives  no  colouration  with  Fe^Clj. 

o-Cumenol  CjHiPr.OH.  o-Isopropyl-phcnol. 
[15°].  (212°  i.V.).  S.G.  2  1-0124.  From  o-cumi- 
dine  by  displacing  NH.,  by  OH  through  the 
diazo-  reaction  (Fileti,  G.  16,  113).  Formed  also 
by  potash-fusion  from  cumene  o-sulphonic  acid 
(Spica,  G.  9,  433).  Its  aqueous  solution  is 
coloured  violet  by  Fe^Gl^.  It  gives  a  bromo-  and 
a  tri-nitro-  derivative.  Sodium  and  GO.^  gives 
cumenol  carboxylic  acid  anddi-oxy-di-isopropyl- 
diphenyl-carboxylie  acid.  PBr,  gives  bromo- 
cumene  and  (G,H,PrO),PO  (c.  378  at  280  mm.), 
whence  alcoholic  KOH  forms  (C,;H,PvO)..(HO)PO. 

Acetyl  derivative  G„H,PrOAe.  (229°). 
S.G.  1*03.  Liquid,  decomposed  by  prolonged 
boiling  with  water. 

Methyl  ether  CgHji'rOMe.    (199°  cor.). 

Ethyl  ether  C„H,PrOEt.  (209°  cor.). 
S.G.  2  -9444. 

p-Cumenol  C,H,Pr(OH)  [1:4].  [61°].  (229° 
cor.).  From  cumene  ^j-sulphonic  acid  by  potash- 
fusion  (Paternf)  a.  Spica,  G.  6,  535).  Formed 
also  by  heating  C,H3(C0.,H)Pr(0H)  [1:3:6]  with 
cone.  HCl  at  180'  (Jesurun,  B.  19,  1416). 
FcjClg  colours  the  alcoholic  solution  green. 

Acetyl  derivative  C^H,PrOAc.  (244°  1 
cor.).    S.G.  2  1-026.  | 


Methyl  ether  C^HjPr.OMe.  (213*  cor.). 
S.G.  2  -962. 

Ethyl  ether  C^B.^Vx.Q'Et.  (245°).  S.G.  9 
1-026. 

o-7i-Cumenol  C^H,Pr(0H)[l:2].  o-Propyl-plie- 
twl.  (c.  225°  cor.).  S.G.  2 1-015.  From  allyi iodide 
and  phenol  in  presence  of  zinc  and  aluminium 
foil  (P.  F.  Frankland  a.  T.  Turner,  C.  J.  43, 
358)  :  C„H,0H  +  C,H,I  =  HI-t-C3H,.C,H,0H  and 
CsHj.C^H^OH  -t-  2HI  =  G,H,.C,H^0H  -i- 1,.  Formed 
also  by  fusing  the  corresponding  sulphonic  acid 
with  potash  (Spica,  G.  8,  418).  Liquid;  its 
aqueous  solution  is  turned  violet  by  FeXls-  COj 
acting  on  its  sodium  derivative  at  140°  gives  o- 
oxy-propyl-benzoic  acid. 

Methyl  ether  C.H^Pr.OMe.  (208°  cor.). 
S.G.  2  -9694. 

w-w-Cumenol  C^H,Pr(0H)[l:3].  [26°].  (228° 
i.V.).  From  oxy-7i-cuminic  acid  and  cone. 
HClAq  at  190°  (Jacobsen,  B.  11, 1062).  Crystals, 
V.  si.  sol.  water.  'Ee.,C\  colours  its  alcoholic  so- 
lution green. 

p-?j-Cumenol  C„HjPr(0H)[l:4].  (231°  cor.). 
S.G.  2  1-009.  Formed  by  fusing  the  correspond- 
ing Ji-cumene  sulphonic  acid  with  potash  (Spica, 
G.  8,  411).  Formed  also  by  diazotising  amido- 
l^ropyl-benzene  and  boiling  the  product  with 
water  (Louis,  B.  16,  109).  Oil.  SI.  sol.  cold 
\  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Fe.^Clg  gives  at 
first  a  violet  and  then  a  permanent  green  coloura- 
tion. CO2  on  the  Na  derivative  gives  p-oxj-n- 
cuminic  acid. 

Acetyl  derivative  C6HjPr(0Ac).  (243° 
cor.).    S.G.  2  1-029  ;  122  -942. 

Methyl  ether  C,H,Pr(OMe).  (215°  cor.). 
S.G.  2  -964;  i22  -912.  Yields  anisic  acid  on  oxi- 
dation. 

The  same  ether  appears  to  be  formed,  to- 
gether with  anisole,  by  the  action  of  boron-fluor- 
ide on  anethol  (Landolph,  B.  13,  145). 

Isomerides  of  cumenol  v.  Mesitol  and  Hemi- 

MELLITHOL. 

Derivatives  of  cumenol  v.  Amido-cduenol, 
Bromo-cxjsienol,  Nitro-cumenol,  (fee. 
Di-cumenol  v.  Di-oxt-di-oumyl. 
CUMENOL-CARBOXYLIC  ACID  v.  Oxt-cu- 

MINIC  ACID. 

CUMENOL  SULPHONIC  ACID 

C„H3Pr(OH)(S03H).  From  cumenol  and  H^SO^ 
(Jacobsen,  B.  11,  1062).  The  Ba  salt  forms  crys- 
talline crusts.  Its  solution  is  coloured  violet  by 
Fe.Cl,. 

CUMENYL.  A  name  sometimes  applied  to 
the  radicle  cumyl  CpH|,. 

CUMENYL-ACRYLIC  ACID  v.  Isopropyl-cin- 

NAMIC  ACID. 

CUMIC  v.  Cdotnic. 

CUMIDIC  ACID  V.  Xylene  dicaeboxylic  acid. 
o-CUMIDINE  C,,H,3N  i.e.  C„HjPr(NH,)[l:21. 
(215°).  Formed  by  distilling  amido-cuminic 
acid  with  baryta  (Fileti,  G.  13,  379).  Formed 
also,  together  with  the  following,  by  nitrating 
cumene  and  reducing  the  product  (Gonstam  a. 
Goldschmidt,  B.  21, 1167).  Converted  by  passing 
over  red-hot  PbO  into  indole. 

Salts . — B'HCl :  large  prisms.  — 'B'I^.fi.,0^  aq : 
[173  ■] ;  long  prisms. 

Acetyl  derivative  CgH,,NHAc.  [72°]. 
Tufts  of  needles. 

^>Cumidine  C,H,Pr(NH.,)[l:4].  (225°)  (N.) ; 
I  (219°)  (O.a.G.).  S.G. -953.  Formed  by  reducing 


CUMINIO  AOID. 
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mtro-cumene  (from  cuminic  acid)  (Nicholson, 
A.  Go,  58).  From  aniline,  isopropyl  alcohol, 
ami  ZnCl.,  at  270°  (Louis,  B.  1(3,  111).  May  be 
solidified  '  by  cold.  —  B'HCl.  —  B'.,H„PtCl,.  — 
B'HNOa.— B'.,H..SO,.— B'.,C„N.,  :  long'  needles 
(Hofmann,  4.  66,  145).  Oxalate  B'.,H..C..0 ,  2aq : 
[159°]  (Constaui  a.  Goldschmidt,      21,  il57). 

Acetyl  derivative  C.,H,  ,NHAc  [102°]. 

>i/-Cuniidine  C,H,Me3(NH,)  [1:3:4:5].  [.36°]. 
Formed  by  reduction  of  nitro-(pseudo)-cumene 
[20°]  (Edler,  B.  18,  630).  Colourless  crystals. 
Easily  volatile  with  steam. 

Salt  s.— B'HCl :  tine  felted  needles.— B'HNO,: 
small  glistening  plates.  The  oxalate  and  sul- 
phate are  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water. 

Acetyl  derivative  [194°];  long  prisms; 
nearly  insol.  ether. 

.fz-Cumidine  C,H.,Me,,(NH.,)[l:2:4:5].  [68°] 
(Auwers,  B.  18,  2661) ;  [63°]  (H.).  (235°).  Crys- 
talline  solid. 

Formation. — 1.  Occurs  in  the  crude  cumidine 
obtained  by  heating  xylidine  hydrochloride  with 
methyl  alcohol  at  a  high  temperature  under 
pressure  (Hofmann  a.  Martins,  B.  i,  747 ;  13, 
1730  ;  Hofmann,  B.  15,  2895;  cf.  Nolting  a. 
Forel,  B.  18,  2680).--2.  By  nitration  and  reduc- 
tion of  pseudocumene  (Schaper,  2.  1867,  13). 
Large  prisms.  Nitrous  acid  converts  it  into 
C,-H..Me,.N.,.C,HMe3(NH,),  whence  may  be  ob- 
tained C,H.,Me,.N.,.C„HMe,N.,Br3  [124°], 
C„HJIe,.N,.C„HMe,.N3  [91°], 

C,H,Me3N</^>C„HMe3  [85°]  and 

C,H.,Me3.N,.C,HMe3.N„H  [153°]  (Zincke  a. 
Jaencke,  B'.  21,  546).  " 

Salts. — B'HCl:  thick  prisms,  sol.  water,  si. 
sol.  dilute  HCl.-B',H,Cl,PtCl,  :  tine  needles, 
decomposed  by  boiling  water  (De  Coninck.  Bl. 
[2]  45,  131).— B'.,H,SnCl,:  lamina;.— B'H^PO^ 
(Lewy,  B.  19,  2729). 

Acetyl  derivative  CJlMe-j.^Hkc:  [164°]; 
(360°) ;  thick  white  needles  ;  v.  sol.  alcohol  and 
acetic  acid,  insol.  water  (Auwers,  B.  18,  2661 ; 
cf.  Nolting  a.  Baumann,  B.  18,  1145). 

Formyl  derivative  C^H.Me^.NH.COH : 
[121°]  ;  colourless  prisms  ;  v.  sol.  alcohol  and 
ether,  nearly  insol.  water. 

Thiofonnyl  derivative 
C,,H,Me,,.NH.CSH.    Formed  by  heating  the  for- 
myl derivative  with  P.,S,  (Senier,  B.  18,  2296). 

»|/-Cumidine  C,H,Me3.NH,,.  (224°). 

Preparation. — The  solid  hydrochloride  ob- 
tained by  adding  cone.  HCl  to  crude  coml.  cumi- 
dine is  basitied  with  NaOH  and  fractionated. 
The  fraction  c.  225°-227°  is  boiled  with  acetic 
acid  for  twelve  hours,  and  the  product  crystal- 
lised from  alcohol ;  a  small  quantity  of  acetyl- 
niesidiue  crystallises  out,  and  the  mother-liquors 
contain  the  acetyl  derivative  of  the  new  cumi- 
dine, which  is  obtained  pure  by  several  crystal- 
lisations from  water,  and  tinally  converted  into 
the  base  by  saponification  with  solid  KOH. 

Salts. — B'HCl :  white  needles  ;  v.  sol.  water, 
nearly  insol.  cone.  HCl.  The  platino-chloride  is 
insol.  water,  si.  sol.  alcohol.  The  nitrate  is  less 
soluble  than  the  sulphate. 

Acetyl  derivative  C,.H.,Me3.NHAc : 
[112°] ;  crystalline  solid  (Engel,  B.  IS,  2229). 

Cumidine  C6H,Mo,(NH,)[l:2:3:4]  ?  Hemi- 
mcllithidine  ?  Amido-c-tri-methyl-bemene. 
(240°).     From  o-xylidine  hydrochloride  and 


MeOH  at  310°  (Nolting  a.  Porel,  B.  18,  2680). 
Liquid. 

Acetyl  derivative  CgH,Me3(NHAc). 
[above  180°]. 

>j/-Cumidine  C„H,,Me.,.NH,,[l:3:4:2].  (236°  un- 
cor.).  Liquid  at  —15°.  Obtained  from  nitro->('- 
cuniidine  (from  tri-nitro-i|'-cumene)  by  elimina- 
j  tion  of  the  NH,  group  by  the  diazo-  reaction 
'  and  reduction  of  the  nitro-^'-cumene  [30°],  which 
is  obtained  with  SnCl,  (Mayer,  B.  20,  971). 
Probably  identical  with  the  v|/-cumidine  obtained 
by  Nolting  and  Forel  (B.  18,  2680)  by  nucleal 
methylation  of  the  o-xylidine  C„H,Me,,NH,,[2:3:l]. 

Acetyl  derivative  CsH.,Me.,(NHAc). 
[186°]. 

w-Cumidine  v.  Amido-phenyl-puopaxe,  vol.  i. 
p.  179. 

Isomeride  of  cumidine  v.  Phenyl-pkopyl- 

AMIXE. 

CUMILIC  ACID  C.,„H,j03  i.e. 
(C,H^(C3H,)),C(OH).C6,H?     [120°].  Prepared 
by  fusion  of  cuminil  wiih  KOH  ;  yield  70  p.c. 
(136sler,  B.  14,  326).    Fine  white  needles.  Sol. 
alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene,  si.  sol.  water. 

CUMINAL-ACETONE   v.   Methyl  peopyl- 

STYKYL  KETONE. 

Di-cuminal-acetone  v.  Di-peopyl-di-styryl 

KETONE. 

CUMINDIGO  V.  Dl-ISOPROPYL-INDIGO. 

CUMINIC  ALCOHOL  v.  Cuminyl  alcohol. 

o-)i-CUMINIC  ACID  C,„H,.,0..  i.e. 
C,,H^Pr(CO,H)  [1:2].  o-n-Proptjl-bcnzoic  acid. 
Mol.  w.  164.  [58°].  From  phthalyl-propionic 
acid,  cone.  HIAq  (lOpts.),  and  red  phosi^horus 
(Ipt.)  (Gabriel  a.  Michael,  B.  11,  1014).  Slen- 
der leaflets. 

•  ^>7i-Cuminic  acid  C„H,.Pr(CO,,H)  [1:4].  ^J-"- 
Py-opyl-benzoic  acid  [140°J. 

Formation.  —  1.  From  p-bromo-«-propyl- 
benzene,  sodium,  and  CO.,  (R.  Meyer,  /.  pr.  [2] 
34,  102).— 2.  From  C,H|Pr4'r  by  oxidation  (Pa- 
terno  a.  Spica,  B.  10,  1746).— 3.  From  C,H,Pr., 
and  dilute  HNO3  (H.  Korner,  A.  216,  228). 

Properties. — LaminfB  (from  water)  or  needles 
(from  dilute  alcohol).  SI.  sol.  boiling  water. 
Volatile  with  steam.  KMnO^  gives  terephthalic 
acid. 

Salts. —  Ca A'.,  3aq  :  slender  satiny  needles. — 
SrA'.,2  !,aq.— BaA'",  2aq.— PbA'.,  2aq.- AgA'. 
I  iV'aj-iZe  C,H,Pr.CN.  [227°].  From  jj-propyl- 
phenyl  thiocarbimide  and  copper  powder  at  220° 
(Franckseu,  B.  17,  1229).  Liquid.  Saponified 
by  cone.  HClAq  at  200°. 

o-Cuminic  acid  C.H^Pr.CO^H  [1:2].  Formed 
by  fusing  a  salt  of  cumene-(^)-sulphonic  acid 
with  an  excess  of  sodium  formate ;  the  yield  is 
10  p.c.  Sublimable.  Volatile  with  steam.  V. 
sol.  alcohol,  ether,  &c.,  insol.  cold  water.  Oxi- 
dation with  KMnO^  gives  o-phthalic  acid.  Its 
alkaline  salts  are  excessively  soluble.  — A'Ag : 
insoluble  white  pp.— A'„Ca 2aq  :  small  soluble 
'  needles. — A'.Ba2aq : solubleneedles.  A'._,Mg6aq: 
very  soluble  needles. — A'jPb  aq  :  very  sparingly 
soluble  white  powder. — A'.,Cu  2.iaq  :  very  spar- 
ingly soluble  blue-green  amorphous  pp. 

Chloride  C„H|Pr.COCl:  yellowish  oil,  v. 
sol.  ether  and  chloroform. 

Amide  C,.H,Pr.CO.NH„ :  [124°  uncor.] ; 
small  needles  ;  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether,  v.  si. 
sol.  water  (Claus  a.  Schulte  im  Hof,  B.  19, 
3013). 
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ji-7so-cuminic  acid  C„H,Pr(CO.,H)  [1:4]. 
[117°]  (M.).  H.C.v.  1,239,000  (Bertlieiot  a.  Lou- 
guinine,  A.  Ch.  [6]  13,  333). 

Formation. — 1.  Frombromo-iso-propyl-benz- 
ene,  Na,  and  CO.,  (R.Meyer,  J. ^^r.  [2]  34,100).— 
2.  By  the  oxidation  of  cuminic  aldehyde  or  oil 
of  cumin  (Gerhardt  a.  Cahours,  A.  Ch.  [3]  1,  70  ; 
Beilstein  a.  Kupffer,  B.  6,  1184  ;  A.  170,  302 ; 
Lippmann  a.  Lange,  B.  13,  1660  ;  Meyer,  A. 
219,  244). — 3.  Cymene  when  taken  internally 
passes  into  the  urine  as  cuminic  acid  (Nencki  a. 
Ziegler,  B.  5,  749  ;  cf.  Hofmann,  A.  74,  342). 

Properties. — From  water  (3  pts.)  and  alco- 
hol (1  pt.)  it  separates  in  triclinic  needles : 
a:6:c  = -6742:1: -8072;  a  =  86°  55',  ^8  =  101°  12', 
7=106°  55'  (Groth;  cf.  Panebianco,  G.  10,  81). 
V.  si.  sol.  cold  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 
Converted  into  cumene  by  distillation  over  lime. 
Chromic  mixture  oxidises  it  to  terephthalic  acid. 
KMnO,  forms,  as  an  intermediate  product,  oxy- 
propyl-benzoic  acid  (CB.3)j::,{0B.).C^B.^.C0.S. 
(Meyer). 

Salts. — BaA'2  2aq:  laminse.  S.  '996  at 
20-5°.— CaA'„  5aq  :  needles.  S.  -81  at  20-.5°.— 
MgA'.,6aq:  laminfe.    S.  -825  at  20-5°.— AgA'. 

Ethyl  ether  mk'.    (240°).    V.D.  6-65. 

Phenyl  ether  Fhk'.  [58°].  From  potas- 
sium-phenol and  the  chloride  of  the  acid  (Wil- 
liamson a.  Scrugham,  Pr.  7,  18).  Also  formed 
by  distilling  cuminyl-salicylic  acid  (Kraut,  J. 
1858,  406  ;  Ar.  Ph.  [2]  96,  271). 

Eugenyl  ether C,H3(C,H5) (OMe) A'.  Tables 
(Cahours,  A.  108,  323;  A.  Ch.  [3]  41,  491). 

Anhydride  (CsHiPr.CO).,^  Oil  (Gerhardt, 
A.  87,  77  ;  A.  Ch.  [3]  37,  304)". 

Peroxide  (C,Hji'r.CO),0,-  Needles  (from 
ether).  Explodes  when  heated  (Brodie,  P.  121, 
372;  Pr.  12,  655). 

Chloride  CJl,¥r.COCl.  (257°).  S.G.i51-07. 
Liquid  (Cahours,  A.  70,  45  ;  A.  Ch.  [3]  23,  347). 

Amide  C^H^Pr.CONH,.  [154°]  (F.) ;  [c. 
157°]  (G.).  Formation. — 1.  By  heating  ammo- 
nium cuminate  (Field,  A.  65,  49). — 2.  From  the 
nitrile  and  alcoholic  KOH. — 3.  From  the  anhy- 
dride and  NH.,  (Gerhardt,  A.  87,  167).— 4.  By 
heating  cuminic  acid  (164  g.)  with  potassium  sul- 
phocyanide  (50  g.)  for  6  hours  with  inverted  con- 
denser at  240°,  and  then  for  1  hour  at  300°.  The 
nitrile  is  formed  at  the  same  time  (Fileti,  G.  16, 
281). — 5.  By  the  action  of  chloroformamide 
0C(NH2)C1  upon  cumene  in  presence  of  Al.^Cl^ 
(Gattermann  a.  Schmidt,  A.  244,  54;  B.  20, 
860).  Properties. — Biaxial  crystals,  insol.  cold 
water,  si.  sol.  ether,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  hot  benz- 
ene. When  boiled  with  water  and  yellow  HgO 
it  forms  (C,HjPr.CONH),Hg  1-^aq,  which  crys- 
tallises in  needles  [190°]. 

Anilide  C^HjPr.CONHPh.  Long  satiny 
needles  (from  alcohol).  SI.  sol.  alcohol  (Cahours, 
A.  Ch.  [3]  23,  349). 

Benzene  sulphamide 
C,H^Pr.CO.NH.SO,Ph.  [161°].  From  cuminyl 
chloride  and  the  amide  of  benzene  sulphonic 
acid  (Gerhardt  a.  Chiozza,  A.  Ch.  [3]  46,  151). 
Prisms.  AgNO^  and  a  little  NH3  give  needles 
of  C,HjPr.CO.NAg.SO,Ph,  which  forms  a  crys- 
talline compound  with  NH.,  (1  mol.).  The 
benzoyl  derivative  C„Hj'Pr.CO.NBz.SO.,Ph 
is  formed  as  a  crystalline  mass  by  treating 
AgNBz.SO.^Ph  with  cuminyl  chloride. 


o-Oxy-hensamide 
C,H^Pr.CO.NH.CO.C,H,.OH.  From  salicylamida 
and  cuminyl  chloride.  Needles. 

Nitrile  C,H,Pr.CN.  (244°  i.V.).  S.G.  ii 
•765.  Formed  by  heating  the  amide  (Field, 
Mem.  Chem.  Soc.  3,  408  ;  A.  65,  51),  or  by  heat- 
ing cuminic  acid  (2  mols.)  with  KCyS  (1  mol.) 
(Letts,  B.  6,  674  ;  Fileti,  G.  16,  282).  Formed 
also  by  treating  potassium  cuminate  with  CyBr 
(Cahours,  A.  Ch.  [3]  52,  201;  A.  108,  326). 
Liquid,  si.  sol.  water,  v.  e.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

^f-Cuminic  acid  C,H,Me3(C0,H)  [1:2:4:5]. 
Durijlic  acid.    Tri-methyl-henzoic  acid.  [149°]. 

Formation. — 1.  By  boiling  durene  with  diluta 
HNO3  (Jannasch,  Z.  1870,  449)  or  with  the  cal- 
culated quantity  of  CrOj  in  HOAc  (Gissmann,  A. 
216,  205). — 2.  By  fusing  potassium  <J/-cumene 
sulphonate  with  sodium  formate  (Renter,  B.  11, 
31).— 3.  From  the  nitrile  (Nef,  A.  237,  3).— 
4.  By  hydrolysis  of  its  amide  {v.  infra). 

Preparation. — Durene  is  boiled  for  3  or  4 
hours  with  dilute  HNO3  (1  vol.  of  HNO3  (1-4  S.G.) 
to  3  vols,  water).  The  product  is  filtered  off, 
extracted  with  Na.jCO^,  and  the  solution  precipi- 
tated with  HCl.  The  crude  acid  is  filtered  off, 
treated  with  tin  and  HCl  to  remove  nitro-  com- 
pounds, and  distilled  with  steam.  The  yield  is 
40-50  p.c.  of  the  durene  (Nef,  B.  18,  2801). 

Properties. — Needles  (from  benzene).  V.  si. 
sol.  boiling  water,  v.  e.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 
Volatile  with  steam. 

Salts. — CaA',  2aq. — BaA'^  7aq  :  prisms. 

Amide  GJiMe.^.CO^'a^.  [201°].  From  il-- 
cumene  and  chloroformamide  Cl.CONH^  in  pre- 
sence of  AljClg  (Gattermann,  A,  244, 54).  Needles 
(from  dilute  alcohol). 

Nitrile[5^°].  (250°).  Formed  by  the  ac- 
tion of  CuSO^  and  KCN  upon  diazo-pseudo- 
cumene  (Haller,  B.  18,  93).  Long  colourless 
needles.  V.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  and 
ligroin,  insol.  water. 

(a)-Cuminic  acid  C,H2Me3(CO„H)  [1:2:3:5]. 
[216°].  {a)-Isodurylic  acid.  Formed  together 
with  the  (0)  and  (7)  isomerides  by  oxidation  of 
isodurene  with  HNO3.  Distillation  with  lime 
yields  hemimellithol.  —  A'^Ba  4aq :  long  fine 
needles.  — •  A'Ca5aq  (Jacobsen,  B.  15,  1855  ; 
Bielefeldt,  A.  198,  384). 

(;8)-Cuminic  acid  CBH,Me3(C0,H)  [1:3:5:2]. 
(0)-Isodurylic  acid.  Mesitylcne  carboxylic  acid. 
[151°].  Formed  together  with  the  (a)  and  (7) 
isomerides  by  oxidation  of  iso-durene  with 
HNO3  (Jacobsen,  B.  15,  1856).  Distils  without 
decomposition.  Thick  glistening  prisms.  On 
distillation  with  lime  it  gives  mesitylene. 
CaA'2  2aq  :  microscopic  needles. 

(7)-Cuminic  acid  C„H,Me3(C0,H)  [1:2:4:6]. 
^-Cumetie  carboxylic  acid.  {y)-Isodurylic  acid. 
[85°].  Formed  together  with  the  (a)-  and  (0)- 
isomerides  by  oxidation  of  isodurene  with  HNO3 
(Jacobsen,  B.  15,  1855).  Distils  without  decom- 
position. Volatile  with  steam.  Needles.  Sol. 
alcohol,  ether,  and  hot  water,  nearly  insol.  cold 
water.  On  distillation  with  lime  it  gives  pseudo- 
cumene. 

Salts. — A'K":  extremely  soluble  amorphous 
solid.  —  A'JJa"  :  uncrystallisable.  —  A'^Ca  2aq ; 
microscopic  needles. 

c-Cuminic  acid  C,H.,Me3(CO.,H)[l:2:3:4].  Tri- 
methyl-bcmoic  acid.  [168-].  Formed  by  oxida- 
tion of  the  consecutive  tetra-methyl-benzene 
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(prehnitene)  by  boiling  for  12  hours  with  dilute 
HNO3.  Long  glistening  prisms.  V.  e.  sol.  hot 
alcohol.  Volatile  with  steam.  By  distillation 
with  lime  it  yields  the  consecutive  tri-methyl 
benzene  (hemimellithene)  (Jacobsen,  B.  19, 1214). 
References.  —  Amido-cdminic  acid,  Bromo- 

CDJIINIC  ACID,  NiTRO-CUMlNIC  ACID,  OXY-CDMINIC 
ACID. 

CUMINIC  ALDEBYDE  C,„H,.,0  i.e. 
C,H,(C;,H;).CHO  [1:4].  Cuminol.  Isopropyl- 
bcuzoic  aldehyde.  Mol.  w.  148.  (237'5°  cor.) 
(Schiff) ;  (222°  cor.)  (Lippmann  a.  Strecker,  Sitz. 
W.  [2]  78,  570).  S.G.  2  -9832  ;  'JJ  -9727.  V.D. 
5-24  (calc.  5-13).  Occurs,  together  with  cymene, 
in  oil  of  cumin  (from  CiiiitiniiDi  Cyiniimi)i),  and 
in  the  volatile  oil  from  the  seeds  of  the  water- 
hemlock  (Cicutn  virosa).  It  is  separated  from 
these  oils  by  KHSO3  (tierhardt  a.  Cahours, 
A.  Ch.  [,3J  1,  60  ;  Bertagnini,  A.  85,  275  ;  Kraut, 
A.  98,  3G6;  Trapp,  A.  108,  380).  Formed  by 
boiling  C;|H..C,;H|.CHX1  with  lead  nitrate  and 
water  (Errera,  G.  14,  278).  Formed  also  by 
treating  eymene  (1  mol.)  with  CrO.^Cl„  (3  mols.) 
in  CS.,,  without  cooling,  and  decomposing  the 
product  with  water  (Etard,  C.  B.  90,  534).  The 
cuminic  aldehyde  (220°)  so  formed  is  perhaps 
identical  with  ordinary  cuminic  aldehyde.  On 
oxidation  it  gives  a  cuminic  acid  [129°],  whence 
potash-fusion  gives  jj-toluic  acid. 

Properties. —  Oil,  smelling  like  oil  of  cumin. 
Oxidises  in  the  air,  becoming  resinous. 

Reactions. — 1.  Cold  fuming  HNO.,  gives  p- 
iso-cuminic  acid.  Hot  HNO3  forms  nitro-iso- 
cuminic  acid. — 2.  Chromic  acid  mij-tiire  gives 
^j-iso-cuminic  and  finally  terephthalic  acid.  —3. 
CI  and  Br  act  by  substitution. — 4.  NH.,  forms 
hydrocumin-amide  a  thick  lirpiid  (Gerhardt 
a.  Cahours;  Borodin,  B.  G,  1253).  According 
to  Uebel  (.4.  245,  303)  it  is  a  stellate  mass  [05°] 
which  may  be  reduced  by  sodium  amalgam  to 
cuminyl-amine  and  di-cuminyl-amine,  and  is 
converted  by  dilute  acids  into  NH.,  and  cuminic 
aldehyde.  Sieveking  (^4.  106,  357)  could  not 
obtain  it.  Aqueous  NH^  at  130°  forms  an  isome- 
ric base  C||,H„.,N._,  [205°]  which  forms  a  sparingly 
soluble  sulphate  [192°]. — 5.  Ammonium  sulphide 
forms  (C||,H|._S)  ,. — 6.  Boiling  agitt'oits  and  alco- 
holic potash  form  cuminyl  alcohol  and  p-Ko- 
cuminic  acid. — 7.  Potash-fusion  gives  p-iso-cu- 
minic  acid  and  cymene. — 8.  Heating  with  potas- 
sium forms  C,„H,,OK(?)  (Chiozza,  A.  87,  302; 
cf.  Church,  P.  M.  [4]  25,  522).— 9.  In  ethereal 
solution  it  is  partly  converted  by  treatment  with 
sodium  amalgam  into  the  sodium  derivative  of 
hydrocuminoinC,H,Pr.CH(OH).CH(OH).C,H,Pr 
[135°]  (M.  Wallach,  A.  226,  78;  cf.  Claus, 
A.  137,  104).— 10.  Acetamide  at  175°  gives 
C,;H,(C3H,)CH(NHAc).,  [212°]  (Eaab,  B.  8, 
1150). — 11.  Bensamide  gives  in  the  same  way 
C„H,(C,H,)CH(NHBz),,  [224°]  which  crystallises 
from  alcohol  in  needles,  insol.  water  (R.). — 
12.  Ethylene  -  diamine  at  120°  gives 
(C,H;.C,iH.,.CH:N),,C.,H^  [64°]  (Mason,  B.  20, 
2()7).  —  13.  Hydrogen  cyanide  and  HCl  give 
C,,Hj(C3H,).CH(0H).C0jH.— 14.  Distillation  over 
ZnCl.,  gives  cymene  (Louguinine,  Z.  1867,  351). 
15.  With  butyric  aldehyde  and  butyric  anhydride 
it  gives  CjH,.C„H,.CH:CEt.CO.,H  (Perkin). 

Comhination. — C,„H|,(OH)(SO.,Na)  aq  : 
needles,  sol.  water,  insol.  cold  alcohol,  ether, 
and  aqueous  NaHSOa. 


Di-inethyl-amido-anilide 
C,H,(C,H;).CH;N.C,H,(NMe,,):  [99°]  ;  small  glis- 
tening crystals  (from  alcohol)  (Nuth,  B.  18, 
573). 

Oxim  C,„H|.,.NOH.  [52°].  Formed  by  the 
action  of  hydroxylamine  on  cuminic  aldehyde 
(Westenberger,  B.  16,  2994).    SI.  sol.  water. 

Derivatives  of  cuminic  orthaldehyde. 

Diacetyl  derivative  CsH^(03H;)CH(0Ac).,. 
Obtained  by  the  action  of  silver  acetate  on 
C,H,(C,H,)CHC1.,  (from  cuminol  and  PCI,).  Crys- 
tals (Sieveking,  A.  106,  258). 

Di-hcmoyl  derivative 
C„H,(C,H.).CH(OBz).,.    [88°].     Needles  (Tfitt- 
scheff,  A.  109,  368). 

Di-thyviyl  derivative 
C,H,(C,H-j.CH(OC,„H,,)„.    [157°].  From 
C,,H,(C3H,).CHC1.„  thymol,  and  KOH  (Engel- 
hardt  a.  Latschinoff,  Z.  1869,  43).  Tables. 

Cuminoin  C.,„H„,0.,  i.e. 
C,,H,(C,H,).C(OH)H.CO.C„H,(a,H,).  [101°].  Pre- 
pared by  boiling  cuminic  aldehyde  witli  alcoholic 
KCN  ;  the  yield  is  about  45  p.c.  (Bosler,  B.  14, 
323).  Slender  white  needles ;  sol.  alcohol, 
ether,  and  benzene,  si.  sol.  water  and  ligroin. 
It  reduces  Fehling's  solution  in  the  cold.  Alco- 
holic KOH  gives  a  violet  colouration. 

Acetyl  derivative  C,„H,.,0(OAc) :  [75°]; 
tables  or  prisms  (Widmann,  B.  14,  609). 

Hydrocuminoin 
C3H,.C,H,.CH(0H).CH(0H).C„H,.C.,H,.  [135°]. 

Formation. — 1.  From  cuminoin  and  sodium 
amalgam. — 2.  From  cuminic  aldehyde  by  treat- 
ing its  ethereal  solution  with  sodium  amalgam 
or  with  alcoholic  HCl  and  zinc  (Claus,  A.  137, 
104 ;  Eaab,  B.  10,  54).— 3.  Its  di-acetyl  deriva- 
tive is  formed  by  heating  cuminic  aldehyde  with 
NaOAc  and  Ac.O  at  160°  (Widmann,  B.  19,  256). 

Properties. — Small  needles  (from  dilute  alco- 
hol). Insol.  water.  Oxidised  by  cone.  HNO.,  to 
cuminoin.  Pentachloride  of  phosphorus  gives 
CsH^.C.Hj.CHCl.CHCl.C.Hi.C^H,  [185°]. 

Di-acetyl  derivative  C.ijl.,^kc..O.,.  [144°]. 

Deoxy-cuminoin 
C3H;.C,lI,.CH,.CO.C,,Hj.C3H,.    [58°].    From  cu- 
minic aldehyde  by  treatment  with  zinc  and  alco- 
holic HCl  (B.).     Slender  lamina  (from  dilute 
alcohol) ;  v.  si.  sol.  water. 

Cuminil  C.,„H.„,0.,  i.e. 
C„H,(C.,H,).Cd.CO.C;,H.,(C,H-).  [84°].  Yellow 
prisms.  Sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene,  v.  si. 
sol.  water.  Distils  undecomposed.  Prepared  by 
oxidation  of  cuminoin  with  chlorine.  On  fusion 
with  caustic  potash  it  gives  rise  to  cumilic  acid 
(C,H,.C,H,)..C(OH).CO.,H  [120°]  (Bosler,  B.  14, 
325). 

Isocuminic  aldehyde  C,„H,,,0.  [80°].  (220°). 
Formed  together  with  the  liquid  aldehyde 
by  the  action  of  water  upon  the  compound 
C|„H|  ,2CrO.,Cl.,,  obtained  from  cymene  derived 
from  turpentine  (Etard,  A.  Ch.  [5]  22,  259).^  Solid 
resembling  camphor.  Oxidised  by  the  air  to  a 
cuminic  acid  [51°]. 

CUMINOL  V.  Cuminic  aldehyde. 

CUMINURIC  ACID  C,..H,,NO;,  i.e. 
[4:l]C,H,(a,H.).C0.NH.CH,.C0.,H.  [168°].  Oc 
curs  in  the  urine  of  animals  who  have  been  given 
doses  of  cymene  (Jacobsen,  B.  12,  1512).  Pre- 
pared by  the  action  of  cuminyl  chloride  on  gly- 
cocol-silver  (Cahours,  ^4.  C/i.  [3]  53, 356).  Glisten- 
ing scales  or  large  plates.    Insol.  cold  water,  v. 
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sol.  hot  water  and  alcohol.  On  heating  with 
HCl  to  120°  it  decomposes  into  glycocol  and 
cuminic  acid  [117°]. 

Salts. — BaA'.^  aq  :  leaflets  or  flat  needles; 
S.  '45  at  6°. —  CaA'2  3aq  :  fine  needles,  si.  sol. 
cold  water. — KA'  and  NaA' :  very  soluble  tine 
needles. 

DI-CUMINYL  C.„H,s  i.e. 
C3H,.C,Hj.CH,.CH,,.C„H,.C:,H,.    (above  360°). 
From  cuminyl  chloride  and  sodium  (Cannizzaro 
a.  Kossi,  A.  121,  251).  Plates. 

CUMINYL  ALCOHOL  C,„H„0  i.e. 
C„HjPr.CH,OH  [4:1].  Mol.  w.  150.  (247°  cor.). 
S.G.  i-  -QIS.  Formed,  together  with  cuminic 
acid,  by  boiling  cuminic  aldehyde  with  alcoholic 
potash  (Kraut,  A.  92,  66  ;  192,  224 ;  Fileti,  G. 
14,  498).  Liquid,  miscible  with  alcohol  and  ether. 
Boiling  with  zinc-dust  converts  it  into  w-cymene, 
the  Pr  changing  to  Pr.  Boiling  alcoholic  KOH 
forms  cuminic  acid  and  cymene.  Boiling  with 
small  quantities  of  dehydrating  agents  converts 
it  into  di-cuminyl  oxide. 

CUMINYL-AMIDO-PHENOL 
HO.C.Hj.NH.CHj.C.H.Pr.  Oxy-phenyl-cumimjl- 
amine.  [108°].  Formed  by  reducing  with  sodium 
amalgam  the  product  obtained  by  the  action  of 
cuminol  on  amidophenol  (Uebel,  A.  245,  297). 
Greyish  white  plates.    V.  e.  sol.  alcohol,  ether. 

Salts.— C„H„NH(ONa).  V.  sol.  water,  giv- 
ing a  red  solution. — B'HCl.  White  plates.  V.  sol. 
alcohol,  hot  water,  m.  sol.  cold  water. 

Nitrosamine  C,gHi;OHN.NO.  Yellowish 
brown  crystalline  substance.  V.  sol.  alcohol, 
ether. 

CUMINYL-AMINE  C,„H,5N  i.e. 
C5Hj(C3H,).CH2.NH._,[l:4].  Exo-amido-cumene. 
Isopropyl-bcmyl-amine.  (226°  at  724  mm.). 
Prepared  by  reduction  of  the  oxim  of  cuminic 
aldehyde,  C,H4C3H,).CH:NOH  (5  pts.),  with  so- 
dium amalgam  (150  pts.)  and  acetic  acid  (12  pts.) 
in  alcoholic  solution  at  40°-50°  ;  the  yield  is 
good  (Goldschmidt  a.  Gessner,  B.  20,  2413). 
Formed  also,  together  with  di-  and  tri-cuniinyl- 
amine,  by  heating  cuminyl  chloride  with  alco- 
holic NH3  at  100°  (Eossi,  C.  R.  51,  570; 
A.  Suppl.  1,  141).  Also  from  thio-cuminic  amide 
G,H,.C,H^.CS.NH,,  zinc  and  alcohoHc  HCl 
(Czumpelik,  B.  2,  185).  Colourless  liquid,  of 
basic  smell.  Nearly  insol.  water.  Absorbs  CO^ 
from  the  air,  and  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  car- 
bamate. 

Salts.— B'HCl :  glistening  colourless  plates, 
v.  sol.  water  and  alcohol. — B'^HXlJ^tClj :  nearly 
insoluble  yellow  pp. 

Acetyl  derivative  C,„H,3(NHAc) :  [65°]; 
pearly  plates  ;  v.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene, 
si.  sol.  hot  water  and  hot  ligroin. 

Di-ouminyl-amine  (C.,H;.C^H,).,NH.  [168=]. 
(c.  290°  at  100  mm.).  Formed  as  above  {II.). 
Formed  also  by  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam 
on  the  product  of  the  action  of  dry  NH3  on  cu- 
minic aldehyde  (Uebel,  A.  245,  309).  Crystals, 
insol.  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Forms 
a  crystalline  nitrosamine. 

Salts. — B'HCl:  plates  (from  alcohol);  v. 
si.  sol.  cold,  m.  sol.  hot,  water,  v.  e.  sol.  alcohol. 
— B'„H.,PtCl, :  yellow  needles. 

Tri-cuminyl-amine  (C,H;.C6Hj)3N.  [82°]. 
Formed  as  above  (E.).  Its  hydrochloride  forms 
■  needles,  insol.  water. 


CTJMINYL-CARBAMATE 

NH,.C02.CH.,.C,H,.C3H,.  [89°].  Formed,  to- 
gether with  w-chloro-cymene,  by  passing  cyano- 
gen chloride  into  cuminyl  alcohol  (Spica,  G.  5, 
394).  Prisms,  not  volatile  with  steam.  SI.  sol. 
cold,  V.  sol.  hot,  water. 

CUMINYL  CHLOHIDE  v.  w-Chloro-cymene. 

CUMINYL-ETHYL  OXIDE  C.H^Pr.O.Et. 
(227°).  From  w-chloro-cymene  and  alcoholic 
KOH  (Errera,  G.  14,  282). 

CUMINYLIDENE-ACETONE 
CH3.C0.CH:GH.C,H^Pr.  (181"  at  23  mm.).  From 
acetone  (20  pts.),  cuminic  aldehyde  (20  pts.), 
water  (300  pts.),  alcohol  (170  pts.),  and  NaOH 
(2  pts.)  in  the  cold  (Claisen  a.  Ponder,  A.  223, 
147).    Thick  yellowish  oil. 

Di-cuminylidene-acetone  (C,H,Pr.CH:CH)jCO. 
[107^].  From  cuminic  aldehyde  (20  pts.),  ace- 
tone (4  pts.),  water  (300  pts.),  alcohol  (250  pts.), 
and  NaOH  (2  pts.),  in  the  cold  (C.  a.  P.).  Long 
light-yellow  prisms  (from  alcohol). 

CUMINYLIDENE-AMIDO-PHENOL 
HO.C,H^N:CH.C,HjPr.  [183°].  Formed  bythe 
action  of  amidophenol  on  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  cuminol  (Uebel,  A.  245,  296).  Green  pris- 
matic needles  (from  alcohol).  Is  converted  by 
sodium  amalgam  into  cuminyl  amido-phenol. 

CUMINYLIDEKE    CHLORIDE    v.  wa>-Di- 

CHLORO-CTMENE. 

i      DI-CUMINYLIDE  NE-ETHYLENE-DI  AMINE 

C2,H„,N,i.e.  C2H,(N:CH.C,H,Pr),.  Di-isopropyl- 
henzylidene-ethylene  diamine.  [64°].  Formed 
by  heating  ethylene  diamine  (1  mol.),  with 
cuminic  aldehyde  (2  mols.)  to  120°.  Long  white 
needles.  Easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  benzene, 
chloroform,  and  petroleum-ether.  Decomposed 
into  its  constituents  by  acids  or  by  heating  with 
water  (Mason,  B.  20,  270). 

CUMIN  YLIDENE  -  DI-METHYL-pPHENYL- 
ENE  DIAMINE  Pr.C,H,CH:NC,H,NMe,.  [100°]. 
Formed  by  the  action  of  Pr.CsH^.CHO  on  di- 
methylaniline  (Uebel,  A.  245,  299).  Lemon- 
yellow  needles.  V.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether,  insol. 
water.  Is  decomposed  by  acids  or  alkalis  into 
its  components. 

CUMINYL  -  DI  -  METHYL -fi  -PHENYLENE 
DIAMINE  Pr.C,H,.CH.,.NH.C,H^.NMe.,.  [39°]. 
Formed  by  reducing  cuminylidene-di-methyl-p- 
phenylene-diamine  with  sodium  amalgam  in  an 
alcoholic  solution  (Uebel,  A.  245,  300).  Colour- 
less prismatic  plates.  V.  e.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 
Gives  a  nitroso-  derivative  [87°],  crystallising  in 
yellow  needles.  The  h  y  d  r  o  c  h  1  o  r  i  d  e  is  v.  sol. 
water,  v.  e.  sol.  alcohol,  and  si.  sol.  ether. 

DI-CUMINYL  OXIDE  C2„H,„0  i.e. 
(C,H,Pr.CH.,),0.  (350°). 

Formation. — 1.  From  C^H,Pr.CH,ONa  and 
C.HjPr.CHXl  (Fileti,  G.  14,  496).— 2.  By  distil- 
ling cuminyl  alcohol  with  dilute  H^SOj. — 3.  One 
of  the  products  of  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash 
on  cuminic  aldehyde. 

Properties.—  Oil.  Boils  at  350 '  with  partial 
decomposition  into  cuminic  aldehj'de  and  cymene. 

CUMINYL-PHENOL  C„H„0  i.e. 
C3H,.C,Hj.CH,.C„H,0H.      (300°)   at  60  mm. 
Formed  by  treating  a  mixture  of  phenol  and 
cuminyl  alcohol  with  HOAc  and  HoSO^  (Paterno 
a.  Fileti,  G.  5,  383). 

CUMINYL  THlOCARBIMIDE 
C,H,Pr.CH.,NCS.    (245^-270°).    From  di-cumi- 
nyl-thio-urca  and  P.,0,  (Eaab,  B.  10,  62). 
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CUMINYL-THIO-TTREA 

C,Hj(C,H,).CH,.NH.CS.NH,[l:4].  Propyl-henzyl- 
thio-urea.  [c.  110°].  Formed  by  mixing  solutions 
of  ammonium  sulphocyanide  and  cumyl-amine 
hydrochloride,  and  evaporating  to  dryness.  Co- 
lourless plates  (Goldschmidt  a.  Gessner,  B.  20, 
2416). 

Di-cuminyl-thio-urea 
{C,H,(C,H,).CH,.NH|,CS[1:4].  Di-p-pyopijl-di- 
bcmyl-tliio-urca.   [128°].  Formed  by  the  action 
of  alcoholic  sulphide  of  carbon  upon  cumylamine 
C„H,(C,H-).CH„.NH„.    Glistening  needles  (Kaab, 

B.  10,  53  ;  Goldschmidt  a.  Gessner,  B.  20,  2415). 
CUMINYL-DKEA  C|,H„ON.,  i.e. 

C„H,(C,H,).CH.,.NH.CO.NH,,  [1:4J.  Propyl-ben- 
eijl-urca.  [135"].  Formed  by  warming  a  solu- 
tion of  cumylamine  hydrochloride  witli  potassium 
cyanate.  Slender  white  needles  (from  hot  water) 
(I!  lab,  B.  8,  1151 ;  Goldschmidt  a.  Gessner,  B. 
20,  2414). 

Di-cuminyl-urea  (C3H;.C,H,.CH,,.NH),C0. 
[122°].    From  cuminyl  cyanate  and  cuminyl  j 
amine  (Raab,  B.  10,  52).    Small  needles.  j 

CUMONITRILE  v.  Nitrile  of  cuminig  acid. 

CUMOPHENOL  v.  Cumenol. 

CUMOQUINOLINE  v.  (iso) -Propyl-quinoline. 

^/-CDMOQUINONE  C.HMe.O;  [2:.3:5:4:1]. 
[11°].      Formed     by     oxidising  isoduridine 

C,  .HMe,(NR,)  [2:3:5:4:1].    Needles  (from  water).  | 
Liquid  above  11°.    Reduced  by  80.^  to  hydro- 
cumoquinone  C„Hi\Ie,(OH).  [1(59°]  (Nolting  a. 
Baumann,  73.  IS,  1152). 

;(/-CUMOClUINONE  CARBOXYLIC  ACID 
C,MeA.CO,H  (1:3:4:2:5:6).  [128°].  Formed 
by  oxidising  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  chloride 
of  di-amido-tri-methyl-benzoic  acid  with  FcCl^ 
(Nef,  A.  237,  11).  Golden  yellow  needles.  '  V. 
sol.  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  m.  sol.  petroleum 
ether. 

^^c«c^^o^^s.— Liberates  CO.j  from  carbonates  ; 
sol.  alkalis  and  ammonia  with  yellow  colour. 
Hydroxylamine  yields  an  unstable  quinone  oxim. 
HNO.|  (1.4)  yields  nitro-tri-methyl-quinone.  Ee- 
duced  by  zinc-dust  and  aqueous  NaOH  to  di-oxy- 
tri-methyl-benzoic  acid.  The  Ag,  Pb,  Ba,  and 
Cu  salts  are  all  yellow. 

Ethyl  eiher  C,flMe.,CO.M.  [51°].  Yellow 
needles.  V.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether,  m.  sol.  ligroin. 

CUMOSTVRIL  V.  {Ptj.  S)-0\y-(B.  3)-isopko- 

PYL-QDINOLIKE. 

CUMYL.  This  name  is  sometimes  given  to 
the  radicles  cuminyl  C^Hn-CHj  and  cuminoyl 
C,,H|,.CO,  but  it  is  used  in  this  dictionary  to  de- 
note the  radicle  C,,!!,,  ;  cumyl  being  propyl- 
phenyl,  while  if'-cumyl  is  ?t-tri-methyl-phenyl. 

CUMYL-ACRYLIC  ACID  C,.,H|,0.,  i.e. 
C,Hj(C,H;)CH:CH.CO,H  [4:1]."  Isopropyl-cin- 
iiamic  acid.  [158°].  From  cuminic  aldehyde, 
NaOAc,  and  Ac,0  (Perkin,  C.  J.  31,  388;  Wid- 
mann,  B.  19,  255).  Needles  (from  alcohol).  V. 
sol.  alcohol  and  HOAc,  si.  sol.  boiling  water. 
Split  up  by  heat  into  C0._,  and  isopropyl-stjTene. 
Aqueous  CrO;,  gives  cuminic  aldehyde.  Sodium 
amalgam  gives  (8-cumyl-propionic  acid. 

Salts. —  ''NHiA':  asbestos-like  crystals,  m. 
Bol.  water. — CaA'^ :  needles,  si.  sol.  water;  ab- 
sorbs oxygen  at  100°. — SrA',  2aq. — AgA' :  bulky 
pp. 

Chloride  C„H,Pr.CH:CH.COCl.    [c.  25°]. 
Amide  C,H^Pr.CH:CH.C0NH2.  [180°]. 


Derivatives    Amido-.Nitro-,  andOxY-cuMYL- 

ACEYLIC  ACID. 

Di-bromide  C,H,(C.,H.).CHBr.CHBr.CO.,H. 
[190°].    Small  white  balls.    Sparingly  sol.' in 
hot  benzene  (Widmann,  B.  19,  258). 
.|/-CUMYL-AMIDO-CROTONIC  ACID 

Me,C,H.,NH.C(Me):CHCO,Et.  Formed  by  the 
action  of  acetoacetic  ether  on  C,jH.,Me.,(NH,J 
[1:2:4:5]  (Conrad  a.  Limpach,  B.  21,  528).'  Vis 
cous  mass.  Yields  on  distillation  di-cumyl-urej 
and  a  quinoline  derivative. 

Methyl  ether  MeA'.  [60°].  Formed  by 
the  action  of  methyl  acetoacetate  on  ^'-cumidine 
(Conrad  a.  Limpach,  B.  21,  528).  White  crystals 
(from  alcohol).  Yields  a  quinoline  derivative  or 
distillation. 

CUMYL-ANGELIC     ACID     C,,H,,0,  i.e. 
C„H,(C,HJCH:CEt.CO,H.  [123°].  From  cuminic 
aldehyde,  butyric  anhydride,  and  sodium  buty- 
rate  (Perkin,  C.  J.  31,  403).    Needles  (from  al- 
cohol).   Forms  a  crystalline  dibromide. 
CUMYL  BROMIDE  v.  Buomo-cumene. 
CUMYL  CHLORIDE  v.  Chloeo-cujiene. 
CUMYL-CROTONIC     ACID     C,.,H„0.,  i.e. 
C  H,(C,H,).CH:CMe.CO,H.  [91°].  From'cuminic 
aldehyde,  propionic  anhydride,  and  NaOAc  (Per- 
kin, C.  /.  31,  403;  35,  137).    Nodules  (from  al- 
cohol) or  prisms  (from  light  petroleum). — AgA' : 
bulky  pp. 

Dt-6ro«ii(^eC,Hj(C,H-)CHBr.CMeBr.CO.,H. 
[140°-150°].  Prisms.  Converted  by  KOH  into 
allyl-isopropyl-benzene. 

;|/-CUMYLENE-))i-DIAMINE    C,  HMe,(NH .),, 
[1:3:4:2:6].  [84°].  Formed  by  reduction  of  nitro- 
ij'-cumidine  (from  tri-nitro-i|/-cumene)  or  of  the 
corresponding  nitro-i|/-cumidine  sulphonic  acid. 
Long  thick  needles.    Fe._.Cl„  gives  a  dark  red 
colouration.    Gives    the  Bismarck-brown  and 
chrysoidine  reactions.   The  hydrochloride  forms 
white  plates  (Mayer,  D.  20,  970). 
Isomerides  v.  Di-AJiiDo-cnjiENE. 
CUMYLENE  BROMIDE  v.  Di-eromo-cumene. 
DI-v|/-CUMYL-ETHYLENE-DI-KETONE 
[5:4:2:1].  C,H..Me,.CO.CH.,.CH,..CO.C,H.,Me,, 
[1:2:4:.5].    [120°].  "  Formed  by  the  action  of  suc- 
cinyl-chloride  upon  >|/-cumene  (over  2  mols.)  in 
presence  of  AhCl,..    On  oxidation  it  gives  tri- 
methyl-benzoic'acid  [1.50°]  (Claus,  B.  20,  1378). 
i  i{,.CUMYL-ETHYL-KETONE-a>-CARBOXYLIC 
ACID      C,,H,Me,.CO.CII,.CH,.CO,H  [5:4:2:1]. 
[105°  uncor.].    Its  chloride  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  succinyl  chloride  (1  mol.)  upon  ij^-cumcne 
j  (1  mol.)  in  presence  of  AL.Clo-    Small  colourless 
crystals  (Claus,  B.  20,  1378). 

if/  CUMYL-HYDRAZINE  C,H,(CH,),.NH.NH, 
[1:3:4:0].  [120°].  Formed  by  reduction  of  the 
sulphite  of  diazo-pseudo-cumene  with  zinc-dust 
and  acetic  acid,  and  heating  the  sulphite  which 
is  formed  with  dilute  HCl  (Haller,  B.  18,  91). 
Colourless  needles,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether, 
nearly  insol.  water.  By  boiling  with  aqueous 
'  CuSd,  it  is  converted  into  pseudo-cumene. 
I       CUMYLIDENE  -  ETHYLENE  -  ANILINE  v. 

Dl  -  PHENYL  -  4'-tU.-\lYL  -  METAPYHAZOL  -  TETEA- 
!  IIYDElIiK. 

CUMYLIZIN  -  ACETO  -  ACETIC   ETHER  v. 

ACETO-ACETIC-ETHEE-CUMVL-HYDEAZIDE. 

DI-CUMYL  DI-KETONE  is  Cuminil  v.  Co- 

MINIC  AT.lilCIIYliE. 

CUMYL  PROPYL-BENZYL  KETONE  is  De- 

oxy-cuininoiii  i'.  Cuminic  ali>eiiyj>e. 
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CUMYL  MERCAPTAN. 


rf/.CVMYL  MERCAPTAN  C<,H,jS  i.e. 
C„H2Me3(SH)  [1:2:4:5].  [87°].  (235°).  Formed 
by  reduction  of  ip-cumene  sulphonic  chloride 
(Beilstein  a.  Kogler,  A.  137,  322).  Laminas 
(from  alcohol).— (CuH.,MejS)„Hg  :  needles  (from 
alcohol)  (Kadloff,  B.  11,  32)." 

CUMYL  METHYL  KETONE  CjH^Pr.CO.CH^. 
(253°  i.V.).  S.G.  -dli.  From  cumene,  AcCl, 
and  AL.Cls  (Widmann,  B.  21,  2225). 

O.Tiw  C,,H,Pr.C(N0H).CH3.  [71°].  Trime- 
tric  tables  (from  ligroin). 

p-CUMYL-PROPIONIC  ACID  C,,H„0,  i.e. 
C,Hj(C3H,).CH,.CH,.C0,H.  [76°].  From  cumyl- 
acrylic  acid  and  sodium-amalgam  or  HI  (Perkin, 
C.  J.  31,  388 ;  Widmann,  B.  19,  2773).  Laminre 
(from  ligroin).— AgA'. 

^  -  CUMYL  DISULPHIDE  (C,H,Me3).,S.,. 
[115°].  From  ifz-cumyl  mercaptan  and  <|/-cumene 
sulphonic  acid  in  alcohol  (Radloli,  B.  11,  32). 

DI-.I/-CUMYL-THIO-UREA 
SC(NH.C,H,Me3).,.    [146°].    Formed  by  heating 
i|'-cumidine  (224°)  with  CSj.    Prismatic  crystals. 
Sol.  hot  alcohol,  si.  sol.  ether,  insol.  water 
(Engel,  B.  18,  2233). 

^  -  CUMYL-UREA  C^H.Me^.NH.CO.NH,. 
Formed  by  mixing  aqueous  solution  of  (cr)-cumi- 
dine  hydrochloride  and  potassium  cyanate.  White 
needles.  Sol.  hot  alcohol,  si.  sol.  ether,  insol. 
water.  Decomposes  at  c.  227°  without  melting, 
evolvingNHj  andgivingdi-(o-)-cumyl-urea  (Engel, 
B.  18,  2232). 

o-Cumyl-urea  [2:1]  C^H^Pr.NH.CO.NH,. 
[134°].  Small  needles  (Constam  a.  Goldschmidt, 

B.  21,  1157). 

j?>Cumyl-urea  [4:1]  C,H,Pr.NH.CO.NH,. 
[152°].    Slender  needles  (C.  a.  G.). 

m-^-  cumyl  -  urea  0C(NH.C,H.,Me.,)2. 
[above  290°].  White  silky  needles.  Sublimable. 
SI.  sol.  alcohol.  Formed  by  heating  the  mono- 
cumyl-urea,  NH3  being  evolved  (Engel,  B.  18, 
2233). 

Di->|/-cumyl-urea 
Me3C,H.,NH.C0.NH.C,H,Me3  [above  300°].  Is 
a  product  of  the  distillation  of  the  ethyl  or 
methyl  ether  of  >|/-cumyl-amido-crotonic  acid 

C,  H,Me3.NH.CMe:CH.C0,H  (Conrad  a.  Lim- 
pach,_B.21,  528).  White  needles,  insol.  ordinary 
solvents. 

CUPREINE  V.  Cinchona  bases. 

CUPRONINE  V.  Nabootine. 

CURARINE  C,8H35N  (?)  Occurs  as  sulphate 
in  curara  or  urari,  a  resinous  arrow-poison  used 
by  the  South  American  Indians,  and  said  to  be 
obtained  by  boiling  a  climbing  plant  of  the  genus 
Strychnos  with  water.  Deliquescent  prisms ; 
V.  sol.  water  and  alcohol,  m.  sol.  chloroform, 
insol.  ether.  It  is  coloured  red  by  cone. 
HjSOj.  HNO3  gives  a  purple-red  colour.  K,SO, 
and  H.,S04  give  a  violet  colour  like  that  from 
strychnine.  —  B'.,H.,PtCl,. :  yellowish  white  pp. 
—  Pier  ate  B'C,H,(N0.,)30H  :  yellow  pp. 
(Ronlin  a.  Boussingault,  A.  Ch.  [2]  39,  24; 
A.  von  Humboldt,  A.  Ch.  [2]  39,  30 ;  Pelletier  a. 
P6troz,  A.  Ch.  [2]  40,  213  ;  Pelouze  a.  01.  Ber- 
nard, C.  R.  31,  553  ;  40,  1327  ;  Reynoso,  C.  B. 
39,  697 ;  Pelikan,  C.  R.  44,  507 ;  Milleroux,  C.  R. 
47,  973  ;  Preyer,  Bl.  [2]  4,  238  ;  Dragendorff,  Z. 
[2]  3,  28;  Bert,  C.  C.  1865,958;  Schnetzler, 
N.  Arch.  ph.  nat.  24,  318 ;  Fliickiger,  N.  Repcrt. 
Vharm.  22,  65;  Koch,  C.  C.  1871,  219;  Salomon, 


Fr.  10,  454  ;  Bcehm,  C.  C.  1887,  520  ;  Sachs,  A. 
191,  254  ;  Villiers,  J.  Ph.  [5]  11,  653). 

CCRCUMIN  C,,H,A-  [178°].  The  colom-- 
ing  matter  of  turmeric  root,  from  which  it 
may  be  obtained  by  extracting  with  ether 
after  removing  an  oil  by  ligroin  (Vogel,  Schw.  J. 
18,  212 ;  Pelletier  a.  Vogel,  J.  Ph.  1815,  259 ; 
1  Vogel,  jun.,  A.  44,  297;  Daube,  B.  3,  609; 
Schiitzenberger,  Bl.  [2]  5,  194  ;  Jackson  a. 
Menke,  Am.  4,  79  ;  6,  77 ;  P.  Am.  A.  17,  110). 
Stout  needles  (from  alcohol) ;  nearly  insol.  water, 
benzene,  CSj,  and  ligroin  ;  sol.  HOAc,  alcohol, 
and  ether.  Its  ethereal  solution  exhibits  green 
fluorescence.  Its  alkaline  solutions  are  brown, 
but  it  is  reppd.  unaltered  by  acids.  Salts  of  Ba, 
Ca,  and  Pb  give  brown  pps.  in  the  alkaline 
solution.  Paper  stained  with  curoumin  and 
moistened  with  boracic  acid  becomes,  according 
to  Daube,  orange  after  drying ;  turmeric  paper 
b3eomes  crimson  under  these  conditions ;  in 
either  case  the  colour  is  turned  bluish-black  by 
alkalis.  Treatment  with  boracic  acid  and  cone. 
H^SOj  gives  '  rosocyanin,'  of  which  the  solu- 
tions are  magenta  and  the  metallic  salts  blue. 
Chromic  acid  mixture  oxidises  curcumin  to  tere- 
phthalic  acid  (Gajevsky,  B.  6, 196).  According  to 
Kachler  {B.  S,  713)  distillation  over  zinc-dust 
yields  anthracene. 

Metallic  derivatives  C,4H,3K04:  very 
dark  crimson  amorphous  body,  sol.  water  and 
alcohol. — C,jH|,^K.^04 :  orange-red  needles,  sol. 
water,  insol.  ether.  Long  boiling  with  EtI  forms 
a  di-ethyl  derivative. 

Acetyl  derivative  C^JIy^A.cO^.  Brown 
mass,  sol.  alcohol  and  HOAc,  si.  sol.  ether  and 
benzene,  insol.  CS.,. 

Diacetijl  derivative  C^^HyAc.fi^.  [154°]. 
Formed  by  heating  curcumin  with  Ac.,0  and 
NaOAc.  Yellow  trimetric  plates.  Cone.  H^SO^ 
forms  a  blood-red  solution  with  green  reflex. 

2)-Bromo-benzyl  derivative 
C,.,H,3(CgH3BrMe)04.    [78°].    From  potassium 
curcumin  and  p-bromo-benzyl  bromide  in  alco- 
hol.   Yellow  crystals,  sol.  alcohol  and  HOAc. 
Oxidised  by  KMnO^  to  vanillin. 

CUSCAMINE  «.  .Cinchona  bases. 

CUSCONIDINE  V.  Cinchona  bases. 

CUSCONINE  V.  Cinchona  bases  and  Aricine. 

CUSPARINE  C,f,H„N03.  [92°].  An  alka- 
loid present  in  the  Angustura  bark  (from  Cus- 
paria  febrifuga).  An  ethereal  solution  of  this 
bark  yields  with  oxalic  or  sulphuric  acids 
pps.  of  the  corresponding  salts  as  yellow  crys- 
talline substances,  which  yield  on  decompo- 
sition the  alkaloid.  Long  colourless  needles,  sol. 
petroleum.  Decomposed  by  potash  into  an 
aromatic  acid,  and  another  alkaloid  [250]  (Kor- 
ner  a.  Bohringer,  G.  13,  363 ;  cf.  Saladin, 
J.  chim.  med.  1833,  9,  388 ;  Herzog,  Ar.  Ph.  [2] 
93,  146). 

Salts. — The  sulphate,  hydrochloride, 
and  oxalate  are  sparingly  soluble,  the  tar- 
trate is  readily  soluble  in  water.  The  platino- 
chloride  is  an  orange  yellow  pp. 

CYAMELIDE  v.  Cyanic  acid. 

CYAMELURIC  ACID  v.  Cyanic  acid. 

CYAMIDO-  =  Cyanamido-. 

CYANAMIDE  v.  Cyanic  acid. 

Di-cyan-diamide  v.  Cyanic  acid. 

CYANAMIDE-CARBOXYLIC  ACID 
"Cy.NH.COsH.    Only  some  salts  of  this  dibasic 
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acid  are  known  (G.Meyer,  J.pr.  126,  419).  The  ' 
acid,  when  liberated,  splits  up  into  CO.,  and 
cyanamide. 

Salts. — CyNNa.CO.Na.  Formed  by  passing 
carbonic  acid  into  a  boiling  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  sodium  cyanamide:  2CyNNaH  +  C02 
=  CyNH, -fCyNNa.CO^Na.  Amorphous  powder, 
insoluble  in  alcohol,  soluble  in  water.  May  be 
obtained  in  groups  of  microscopic  needles  by 
dropping  its  aqueous  solution  into  alcohol.  Con- 
verted by  fusion  into  the  isomeric  sodic  cyan- 
ate. — CyNK.COoK.  Got  by  passing  CO.,  into  boil- 
ing alcoholic  potassic  cyanamide.  Resembles  the 
foregoing  sodium  salt.  —  {CyN(C02)JCa,  5aq.  In 
a  similar  way  from  calcium  cyanamide,  by  pass- 
ing CO.^  into  its  alcoholic  solution.  Tliin  white 
needles,  slightly  soluble  in  water.  Its  aqueous 
solution  is  decomposed  by  heat  into  CaCO.,  and  ; 
cyanamide. —  {CyN(CO.,)  jSr,  2iaq.  Gritty  crys- 
talline powder,  resembling  the  calcium  salt. — 
{CyN(COo)}Ba,  Ijaq.  Resembles  the  strontium 
salt. 

Bcactions. — A  solution  of  the  potassium  salt 
gives  : — 1.  With  silver  nitrate  a  pp.  of  silver 
cyanamide  and  evolution  of  CO^. — 2.  With  basic 
lead  acetate  a  white  pp.  of  lead  carbonate,  cyan- 
amide being  in  solution. 

Ethyl  ether  CN.NH.CO.,Et.  From  cyan- 
amide di-carboxylic  ether  and  alcoholic  KOH 
(Bassler,  J.  pr.  [2]  16,  146).  Syrup.  Readily 
polymerises. — B"2HC1 :  crystalline  powder,  v. 
sol.  water  ;  converted  by  boiling  water  into  allo- 
phanic  ether.— CN.NNa.CO.,Et  [241°] :  needles  ; 
split  up  by  heat  into  NaCyO  and  EtN.CO. — 
CN.NK.CO.,Et.  [199^.  Converted  by  EtI  at 
150°  into  'CN.NEt.CO.Et  (213^).— 
HO.Cu.NCy.CO.,Et.— CN.NAg.CO,Et.  j 

Cyanamide  di-carboxylic  ether 
CN.N(CO..Et).,.  [.33°].    From  sodium  cyanamide 
and  Cl.C6.,Et'(Bassler,  J.^jc.  [2]  16,134).  Prisms.  [ 
Insol.  water.    Boiling  water  decomposes  it  into 
CO.,,  alcohol,  and  cyanamide  carboxylic  ether. 

"CYANAMIDO-BENZOIC  ACID 
CN.NH.C,.H,.CO.,H  [1:3].  [above  200°].  Flat 
pearly  needles  (containing  :t  aq).  Sol.  hot  water, 
alcohol  and  ether,  nearly  insol.  cold  water  and 
benzene.  Formed  by  the  action  of  cyanogen 
chloride  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  )/j-amido- 
benzoic  acid. 

Reactions. — Heated  with  baryta-water  to 
140°  it  decomposes  into  7)j-amido-benzoic  acid 
CO.^,  and  NHj.  It  is  not  altered  by  boiling  with 
water,  and  only  slowly  with  NaOH.  Heated  to 
140°  alone  it  evolves  cyanic  acid  leaving  a  white 
amorphous  insoluble  substance.  Boiled  with 
dilute  HCl  it  is  converted  into  «t-uramido- 
benzoic  acid.  With  ammonium  sulphide  it  gives 
wi-thio-uramido-benzoic  acid.  On  heating  the 
barium-salt  polymeric  substances  are  formed. 
It  combines  with  aniline  to  form  a  di-phenyl- 
guanidine-carboxylic  acid. 

Salts. — The  salts  of  the  alkalis,  alkaline 
earths,  and  of  Zn,  Hg,  Ni  and  Co  are  easily  ] 
soluble.  Fe_,Cl^  gives  a  yellow  amorphous  i^p. 
AgNO;,  gives  a  white  gelatinous  pp.  and  CuSO^ 
gives  a  brown  flocculent  pp.  (Traube,  B.  15, 
2113). 

DICYANAMIDO-BEKZOYL  v.  vol.  i.  p.  155. 
p-CYANAMIDO-PHENYL-ACETIC  ACID 

CN.NH.C„H,.CH.,.CO.,H.  [134°].  Formed  by  the 
action  of  cyanogen  chloride  on  j)-amido-phenyl- 


acetic  acid  in  alcoholic  solution  (Traube,  B.  15, 
2121).  Colourless  plates  or  tables.  V.  sol. 
water,  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  very  unstable. 
Dilute  HCl  converts  it  into  p-uramido-phenyl- 
acetic  acid.  CuSO^  gives  a  brown  pp.  soluble 
in  alcohol. 

CYANANILINE  (C,H,NH„).,C2N„. 

Formation. — By  the  action  of  aniline  upon 
oximido-ether : 

EtO.C(NH).C(NH).OEt  +  2PhNH„ 

=  PhNH.C(NH).C(NH).HNPh  +  2H0Et  (Senf, 

J.pr.  [2]  35,514). 

Preparation. — 1.  Aniline  (1  pt.)  is  dissolved 
in  alcohol  (5  pts.)  and  cyanogen  is  passed  in 
(Hofmann,  A.  66,  129;  73,  180).— 2.  Aniline 
(lOg.)  is  dissolved  in  alcohol  (30g.)  and  water 
(60g.)  is  then  added.  On  passing  cyanogen  gas 
into  the  solution  cyananiline  separates;  it  is 
purified  by  solution  in  dilute  H  .SOj  and  reppn. 
by  NH3  (Senf,  J.  pr.  [2]  35,  514)". 

Reactions. — 1.  Dry  nitrous  acid  gas  passed 
into  ether  containing  cyananiline  in  suspension 
forms  the  nitrate  B"2HN03.  Nitrous  acid  gas 
passed  into  a  solution  of  cyananiline  in  65  p.c. 
acetic  acid  forms  oxanilide,  (1,  3,  4)-di-nitro- 
phenol,  and  phenyl-carbamine.  Nitrous  acid 
gas  passed  into  a  solution  of  cyananiline  in 
glacial  HOAc  forms  the  same  products,  and 
also  di-j>J-nitro-oxanilide.— 2.  Sodium  amalgam 
forms  NH,,  aniline,  and  formic  acid. — 3.  Bro- 
mine in  chloroform  solution  at  0°  forms  un- 
stable amorphous  CijHi^NiBr.,  which  is  prob- 
ably (C,,H^Br.NH.C(NH).C(NH):NH.C,H,Br)HBr, 
being  reduced  by  SO.Aqto  di-bromo-cyananiliue. 
Bromine  in  boiling  glacial  HOAc  forms  di-^;- 
bromo-cyananiline.  Bromine-water  forms  tri- 
bromo-aniline. — 4.  Mel  at  120°  gives  dimethyl- 
aniline. — 5.  Phthalic  anhydride  gives  phthal- 
anil,  C,H.,(C.,0.,)NPh  (Senf,  J.pr.  [2]  35,  527). 

Salts.— B"2HN0.,:  [192-^];  decompo.sed  on 
melting,  with  evolution  of  phenyl-carbamine. — 
B"H,,CL.— B"H.,PtCl„.— B"2HAuClj.— B'H.,Br.,. 

Di-2J-bronio-cyananiline  C,  |H|„N.,Br.,  i.e. 
C,H,Br.NH.C(NH).C(NH).NH.C,H,B"r.'  [24.5°]. 
From  cyananiline  and  bromine  ;  or  by  the  union 
of  ^j-bromo-aailine  and  cyanogen  (Senf,  J.  pr. 
[2]  35,  530).    White  plates  (from  alcohol). 

CYANATES  (METALLIC).  Cyanic  acid  has 
the  composition  HCNO  ;  several  isomerides  of 
this  composition  may  exist  {v.  Ci'anic  acid).  The 
metallic  cyanates  are  [)robably  salts  of  tlie  acid 
NC.OH.  A  polymeride  of  cyanic  acid,  H.,C,N.|0,|, 
exists ;  this  acid  is  known  as  cyanaric  acid. 
Isomerides  of  this  composition  are  possible ; 
cyanuric  acid  very  probably  has  the  constitution 
(CN)^,(OH).,  («.  p.  310),  and  the  metallic  cyan- 
urates  are  salts  of  this  acid  {v.  Cy.vndrates). 
Another  polymeride  of  cyanic  acid  is  also 
known,  Cyamelide  (v.  Cyanic  acid). 

Cyanates.  Metallic  cyanates  are  most  pro- 
bably all  salts  of  the  acid  CN.OH.  They  are 
produced  in  the  following  among  other  reactions  : 
(1)  by  passing  cyanogen  into  solution  of  an 
alkali  or  alkaline  earth  ;  (2)  by  heating  alkaline 
carbonates  to  low  redness  in  cyanogen,  or  with 
mercuric  cyanide  ;  (3)  by  fusing  alkaline  cyan- 
ides or  ferrocyanides  with  an  easily  reduced 
oxide,  such  as  PbO.^,  or  with  a  nitrate ;  (4)  by 
electrolysis  of  KCNAq ;  some  cyanates  are  ob- 
tained from  KCNOAq  by  double  decomposition. 
Most  metallic  cyanates  are  soluble  in  water,  the 
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cyanates  of  Cu,  Pb,  Hg,  and  Ag  are  only  slightly 
soluble.  Alkali  cyanates  are  not  decomposed 
by  heating  to  dull  redness  in  dry  air ;  in  moist 
air  they  give  carbonates  of  NH^  and  the  alkali. 
Cyanates  of  the  alkaline  earths,  and  of  most 
heavy  metals,  are  decomposed  by  heat  to  C0._, 
and  cyanide  of  the  metal  {v.  Drechsel,  J.  pr.  [2] 
16,  201).  Acids  decompose  cyanates,  forming 
CO.,  and  NH.,,  sometimes  with  a  little  un- 
clianged  cyanic  acid ;  some  acids  ppt.  solid  K 
cyanurate  from  KCNOAq. 

Ammonium  cyanate  (NHj)CNO.  Obtained 
by  passing  NH.,  into  an  ethereal  solution  of 
HCNO,  or  by  bringing  together  dry  NH3  and 
HCNO  vapour.  Very  soluble  in  water.  Easily 
changed  into  its  isomeride  urea  (Liebig  a. 
Wohler,  P.  20,  369,  395;  A.  59,  291). 

Potassium  cyanate  KCNO.  S.G.  2-05.  H.F. 
[K,  C,  N,  0]  =  102,300;  [KCN,  0]  =  72,000; 
[KCNO,  Aq]  =  -5,200  (Berthelot,  C.  R.  91,  82). 

Formation. — 1.  By  heating  KCN  in  air,  or  in 
presence  of  an  easily  reduced  oxide. — 2.  By 
passing  cyanogen  into  KOHAq,  or  over  heated 
K.CO,  (Wohler,  G.  A.  73,  157).— 3.  By  electro- 
lysing KCNAq  (Kolbe,  A.  64,  236).— 4.  By  defla- 
grating KNO3  with  K,Fe(CN)„  or  Hg(GN)„  or 
nitrogenous  charcoal  (W.,  G.  A.  73,  157). 

Preparation.  —  4  parts  dry  pulverised 
K.|Fe(CN)„  are  mixed  with  3  parts  dry  pulverised 
K^.Cr.O, ;  a  little  of  the  mixture  is  placed  in  a 
porcelain  or  iron  dish,  which  is  heated  consider- 
ably below  redness  until  the  mixture  becomes 
like  tinder  and  blackens ;  the  rest  of  the  mix- 
ture is  then  thrown  in  little  by  little,  each  quan- 
tity being  allowed  to  blacken  before  the  next  is 
added  (complete  oxidation  of  KCN  to  KCNO  is 
thus  ensured).  After  cooling,  the  contents  of 
the  dish  are  added  to  successive  quantities  of 
boiling  alcohol,  as  much  being  added  to  each 
quantity  of  alcohol  as  suffices  to  saturate  the 
latter  ;  the  alcoholic  solution  is  cooled,  and  the 
crystals  of  KCNO  are  dried  between  paper,  and 
then  in  vacuo  over  H.^SO^.  The  yield  is  about 
42  p.c.  of  the  K,Fe(CN)B  used  ;  if  carefully  con- 
ducted the  KCNO  contains  about  1  p.c.  impuri- 
ties (Bell,  C.  N.  32,  99  ;  modification  of  method 
of  Liebig  a.  Wohler,  A.  38,  108  ;  41,  289  ;  v.  also 
Clemm,  A.  66,  382). 

Properties. —  Small  colourless  odourless 
laminsB,  resembling  KCIO., ;  fuses  below  redness 
to  a  colourless  liquid,  soluble  in  water,  fairly 
soluble  in  boiling  hydrated  alcohol ;  insoluble 
in  absolute  alcohol. 

Reactions. — 1.  Unchanged  by  heat;  but  if 
ivatcr  is  present  the  salt  is  decomposed  to  K.^CO^ 
and  NH3. — 2.  Eeduced  to  KCN  by  heating  in 
hydrogen,  or  v/ith  potassium,  iron,  or  carbon. — 
3.  Melted  with  sulphur  gives  K.,S,  KSCN,  and 
K.jSO^. —  4.  Sulphuric  acid  forms  K,_,S  and 
KSCN  with  some  NH,  sulphide. — 6.  Heated  in 
hydrochloric  acid  gas,  KCland  NH^Clare  formed. 
6.  Sodium  amalgam  reacts  with  a  neutral  solu- 
tion to  produce  formamide  (HCO.NH.,). 

The  other  cyanates  have  not  been  much 
studied.  Insoluljle  cyanates,  e.g.  of  Pb  or  Ag, 
may  be  obtained  by  proceeding  as  directed  for 
preparation  of  KCNO,  but  exhausting  the  heated 
mass  with  very  cold  water,  removing  KjCrO^  by 
Ba(N03)^Aq,  and  ppg.  by  solution  of  a  nitrate 
of  the  metal.  The  following  cyanates  have  been 
isolated. 


Barium  cyanate  Ba(CNO).,  (Wohler,  A. 
45,  357).  By  adding  alcohol  to  a  mixture  of 
KCNOAq  and  Ba  acetate  ;  crystalline. 

Calcium  cyanate  has  not  been  crystallised  ; 
obtained  by  passing  HCNO  vapour  into  milk  of 
lime. 

Cobalt-potassium  cyanate  Co(CNO).,.2KCNO 
(Blomstrand,  J.  pr.  [2]  3,  207).  Dark  blue 
quadratic  crystals  ;  obtained  by  adding  KCNOAq 
to  Co  acetate  solution. 

Copper  cyanate,  not  crystallised  ;  by  mixing 
solution  of  Cu  acetate  and  Ba  cyanate. 

Lead  cyanate  Pb(CN0)2  (Wohler,  G.  A.  73, 
157 ;  Williams,  J.  pr.  104,  255).  Crystalline, 
nearly  insoluble  in  hot  water. 

Silver  cyanate  AgCNO  (W.,  G.  A.  73,  157). 
By  adding  AgNO^Aq  to  KCNOAq;  S.G.  4-0; 
somewhat  soluble  in  boiling  water ;  dissolved 
and  decomposed  by  dilute  HNO.,Aq ;  decom- 
posed by  heating,  to  Ag  mixed  with  C  and  some 
N.  Soluble  in  NH,,Aq,  giving  a  double  com- 
pound which  loses  NH.,  in  the  air. 

Sodium  cyanate  NaCNO.  Eesembles  KCNO  ; 
crystalline. 

Thallium  cyanate  TICNO  ;  tablets,  sol.  water, 
insol.  alcohol  (Kuhlmann,  A.  126,  78). 

M.  M.  P.  M. 
CYANBENZINE  v.  Paranitrile  of  Phenyl 

ACETIC  .A.CID. 

CYANBUTINE  v.  Paranitrile  of  Valeric 

ACID. 

CYANCONIINE  C„H,  ,N.,.  (205°).  S.G.  -93. 
Cyanethine  heated  with  HCl  gives  '  oxy-cyan- 
coniine  '  (v.  infra),  whence  PCI.  forms  '  chloro- 
cyanconiine,'  which  is  reduced  to  cyan-coniine. 
This  name  is  given  to  the  base  by  E.  v.  Meyer 
(/.  pr.  [2]  22,  286),  although  it  is  not  formed  in 
any  way  from  coniine. 

Properties. — This  base  dissolves  somewhat 
in  water,  forming  an  alkaline  liquid,  but  it  sepa- 
rates again  if  the  solution  is  warmed.  It  is  a 
colourless  liquid  of  narcotic  odour.  It  boils  at 
205°.  It  is  volatile  with  steam.  It  is  poisonous, 
and  its  physiological  effects  resemble  those  due 
to  coniine.  Its  aqueous  solution  gives  ^vith  silver 
chloride  crystalline  needles  of  a  double  salt : 
B'HgCL,  iaq.    [c.  90°]. 

Combinations. — 1.  With  ethyl  iodide  at  100° 
forms  a  compound,  whence  by  AgCl  and  PtCl^ 
sharp  yellow  prisms  of  (B'EtCl)JPtClj  may  be 
got. — 2.  With  acetyl  chloride  it  gives  unstable 
needles,  probably  B'AcCl. 

Reactions. — Keduced  by  Zn  and  HCl  to  a 
new  base  C|aH.,„Nj,  which  forms  a  zinc  double 
salt  (E.  V.  Meyer,  /.  pr.  [2]  26,  340). 

Oxy-cyanconiine  C,HnN.,0.  [157°].  S.  -75 
at  25°.    S.  (alcohol  of  90  p.c.)  8  at  18°. 

Preparation. — 1.  This  base  is  pot  by  heating 
(20  g.  of)  cyanethine  {q.  v.)  with  cone.  HCl 
(30  c.c.)  for  3  hrs.  at  190°.  The  product  is  eva- 
porated, mixed  with  ammonia,  and  the  pp.  crys- 
tallised from  water. — 2.  It  may  also  be  got  by 
passing  N.,03  into  a  solution  of  cyanethine 
in  glacial  acetic  acid  (v.  Meyer,  J.  pr.  [2]  26, 
342). 

Properties. — Bunches  of  glittering  needles 
(from  water),  long  striated  prisms  (from  alcohol), 
or  dendritic  aggregates  (by  precipitation).  May 
be  sublimed.  Sol.  chloroform,  benzene,  and 
ether. 

Reactions. — 1.  Heated  with  ethyl  iodide  it 
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forms  a  syrup,  whence  by  successive  treatment 
with  Ag._,0,  HCl,  and  PtCl^,  trimetric  crystals  of 
(B'EtCl)2PtCl.,  are  formed.  Hence  it  is  a  tertiary 
base. — 2.  With  acetyl  chloride  forms  a  peculiar 
compound  B'AcCl,  not  decomposed  by  ammonia 
(M.). — 3.  Not  aifected  by  heating  with  Ac.,0  at 
180^.-4.  With  PCI5  at  140'"  it  gives  off  'HCl. 
Product  shaken  with  solution  of  NaOH  and 
extracted  with  ether,  is  found  to  be  an  oil 
C.,H|:iN,Cl.  This  reaction  looks  as  if  the  base 
contains  hydroxyl.  It  is  converted  by  NH,  at 
220"  into  cyanethine :  C,H,,N„C1  +  2NH,, 
=  NH,C1  +  a,H„N„.NH„.  Alcoholic  potash 
rapidly  removes  its  chlorine  forming  a  new  base : 
C„H,3N,C1  -h  KOEt  =  KCl  +  C,H,.jN,.OEt.  The 
new  base  is  an  oil  smelling  of  herbs  and  boiling 
at  230°.  Its  platinum  salt  crystallises  in  octa- 
hedra  (B'HCljjPtClj.  Heating  with  fuming  HCl 
at  210°  it  is  converted  into  the  original  oxy-cyan- 
coniine  :  a,H|3N,0Et  +  HCl  =  EtCl  +  a,H,,,N,0. 
These  various  reactions  point  to  the  presence  of 
hydroxyl  in  oxy-cyanconiine  and  of  amidogen  in 
cyanethine.  The  chlorinated  base  C,,H|aClN._, 
may  be  reduced  by  Zn  and  HCl.  The  zinc 
double  salt  of  a  new  base  is  thus  got  : 
ZnCl,,C„H,„N,2HCL  If  this  salt  be  treated 
with  solution  of  NaOH  and  shaken  with  ether, 
the  ether  leaves,  on  evaporating,  cyanconiine 
C,,H,.,N._,,  in  the  form  of  an  oil.  The  base 
CigHjiiNj,  which  is  first  formed  in  the  reduction 
of  chloro-cyauconiine,  is  readily  oxidised  by 
Ag.jO  to  cyanconiine. — 5.  With  ClCO^Et  oxy- 
cyanconiine  forms  a  liquid  carboxylic  ether, 
which  is  decomposed  by  cone,  mineral  acids 
into  the  oxy-base  CO.,  and  alcohol  (E.  v.  Meyer, 
J.^ir.  [2]  30,  121). 

Salts. — Sol.  water.  Solutions  acid  to  lit- 
mus. —  B'HCl  (at  110°).  —  (B'HCl)..PtClj.  — 
B'HNO.,.— B'H.C.O^.  Prisms. 

Oxy-cyanconiine  can  occasionally  act  as  an 
acid,  for  it  forms  a  silver  salt  C;,H|.,AgN.,0,  sol. 
HNO,  and  NH3. 

Methyl  derivative  CgH,,MeN,0.  [77°]. 
(276°).  S.  8  at  18°.  Mel  (5  pts.)  is  heated  with 
oxy-cyanconiine  (2  pts.)  at  150°.  Crystals  of 
C,Hi3MeN,,0,HI  are  got.  NaOH  sets  the  base 
free.    It  foi'ms  white  needles.    Insol.  potash. 

Salts.  —  (B'HCl),PtCl4:  yellow  trimetric 
prisms.  —  HgCljB',  |aq  :  needles  grouped  in 
stars. 

Ethyl  derivative  C„H,3EtN.,0.  [43°]. 
(268°). 

Salts.— (B'HCl),,PtCl, :  tablets.— 
■  HgCl^B'.Aaq. 

Ethylene  derivative  C.,H,(C„H,3N„0)2. 
[154°].  S.  -01  at  24°.  From  ethylene  bromide 
(7  pts.)  and  the  base  (2  pts.)  at  170°. 

Salt.— B"(HCl).,PtCl,:  prisms. 

Constitution. —  Since  methyl-,  ethyl-,  and 
ethylene-oxy-cyanconiine  are  insol.  strong  potash, 
it  would  appear  that  the  alkyls  have  entered  an 
hydroxyl  (E.  v.  Meyer,  J.pr.  [2]  26,  352).  But 
this  is  not  the  hydroxyl  corresponding  to  the  CI 
of  chlorc-cyanconiine,  because  the  i^roduct  of 
the  action  of  KOEt  upon  it  is  a  different  body 
to  the  ethyl  oxy-cyanconiine  here  described. 
Nevertheless,  EtI  and  Mel  acting  upon  oxy- 
cyanconiine  in  isrese-nce  of  alcoholic  potash  form 
the  above  ethyl-  and  methyl-oxy-cyanconiines. 
The  isomeric  methoxy-cyanconiine  from  MeOK 
and  chloro-cyanconiine  boilr   at  225°.  The 


ethoxy-base  boils  at  230°.  E.  v.  Meyer  thinks 
the  isomerism  can  be  explained  thus : 

ethoxy-cyanconiine  C„H,.,N„(OEt) 

ethyl-oxy-cyanconiine  C„H,.',N(NEt)(OH). 

CYANETHINE  CH^Nj.  [190°].  S.  -073  at 
17°.  S.  (alcohol  of  90  p.c.)  5-8.  According  to 
E.  V.  Meyer  (J.  pr.  [2]  35,  84)  cyanethine  is 
not  the  parauitrile  of  propionic  acid  CjNjEta, 
since  this  body,  obtained  by  reducing  a-di-chloro- 
propionic  nitrile,  has  quite  other  properties. 

Preparation. — Propionitrile  (240  g.)  is  added 
gradually  to  sodium  (30  g.),  in  a  flask  full  of 
carbonic  acid.  A  violent  reaction  occurs  a  few 
minutes  after  the  addition  of  each  portion.  The 
excess  of  propionitrile  is  distilled  off.  The  re- 
tort is  broken  up  and  the  contents  treated  with 
water.  The  insoluble  cyanethine  is  crystal- 
lised from  90  p.c.  alcohol.  The  yield  is  50  p.c. 
(Frankland  a.  Kolbe,  C.  J.  1,  69  ;  E.  v.  Meyer, 
/.  pr.  [2]  22,  262).  One  third  of  the  sodium  be- 
comes sodic  cyanide ;  for  every  molecule  of 
sodic  cyanide  formed  one  molecule  of  ethane  is 
given  off.  If  ether  be  used  as  a  diluent,  there 
is  formed  an  intermediate  product  Me.CHNa.CN, 
which  on  being  treated  with  water  yields  an 
oil  which  gradually  crystallises,  and  has  the 
same  percentage  comiJosition  as  cyanethine,  but 
is  polymeric  with  it  [48-']  (258°).  The  compound 
Me.CHNa.CN,  heated  with  propionitrile  to  150°, 
yields  cyanethine  (E.  v.  Meyer,  J.  pr.  [2]  37,  412). 

Properties.  —  Monoclinic  crystals  (from 
alcohol). 

Beactions. — 1.  With  ethyl  iodide  at  160° 
forms  B'Etl,  a  syrup,  whence  by  moist  Ag.^0  an 
alkaline  liquid  may  be  got,  and  on  adding  HCl 
and  PtCl,  a  well  crystallised  double  salt 
(B'EtCl).,PtCl,  is  obtained.  But  if  the  iodide  be 
treated  with  Ag._,0,  and  the  resulting  alkaline 
solution  be  shaken  with  ether,  the  latter  is  found 
to  contain  ethyl-cyanethine  CnHnEtNj.  [45°]. 
(260°). — 2.  Excess  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid 
converts  it  into  cyanconiine  C,,H,sN3  +  E.X)  +  HCl 
=  HjNCl  +  C.iHijON.,.  It  is  precipitated"  by  am- 
monia.— 3.  This  same  body  is  formed  by  passing 
N.JO3  into  a  solution  of  cyanethine  in  glacial 
aceticacid. — 4.  With  ClCO.,Et  it  forms  cyanethine 
carboxylic  ether  C,,H,3N„NH(C0.,Et).  This  is  a 
solid  which  melts  at  a  low  temperature  and 
boils  at  (247°).  It  is  converted  by  boiling 
alkali  into  cyanethine,  alcohol,  and  CO^.  Its 
aqueous  solution  gives,  with  AgNO.„  a  pp. 
C,,H|3N,NAg(C0.,Et),  a(i.  Cyanethine  carboxylic 
ether  is  decomposed  by  aniline  with  formation 
of  an  anilide  C.,H|3N,.NH.C0.NHPh  [184°].  This 
is  a  very  stable  body,  not  decomposed  by  hot 
alcoholic  potash,  but  when  heated  in  a  current 
of  HCl  it  gives  off  phenyl  cyanate,  becoming 
cyanethine 

C„H,,N.,.NH.CO.NHPh  =  CgH,.,N..NH.,-t-  CO.NPh 
(E.  v.  Meyer  a.  Biess,  J.  pr.  [2]  30,  115).— 
5.  Combines  at  100°  with  phenyl  cyanate 
CsH,3N,.NH.,  +  CONPh  =  C„H,3N„.NH.C0.NHPh. 

S  a  ft  s .  —  B'HCl  aq.—  B',H,PtCl„.— B'HNO., : 
large  pi'isms,  neutral  to  litmus. 

Combination. — B'2AgN03  (at  120°):  crystal- 
line pp. 

Mono-acetyl  derivative  CdHhAcNj. 
[59°]. 

Tri-chloro-cyanethine  G.Hj.CLiNa.  [110°] 
Obtained  by  passing  CI  into  a  solution  of  cyan- 
ethine in  chloroform.    Resembles  tri-brorao- 
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eyanethine  in  its  properties.  NjO,  passed  into 
its  solution  in  glacial  acetic  acid  forms  tri- 
chloro-oxy-cyanconiine  C(,H,„(OH)Cl.iN„  [132°]. 
This  latter  may  be  reduced  by  HI  to  the  oxy- 
cyanconiine. 

Bromo-cyanethine  CgHuBrNj.  [153°]. 

Preparation. — Cyanethine  (30  g.)  is  dissolved 
in  HBr  and  an  equivalent  of  Br  (30  g.)  is  added. 
A  perbromide  of  hydrobromide  of  cyanethine 
separates  as  an  oil,  which  soon  solidities.  The 
whole  is  heated  in  sealed  tubes  at  100°  for 
5  hours.  On  cooling,  crystals  of  the  hydrobrom- 
ide of  bromocyanethine  separate.  The  base  is 
got  by  adding  NH.,  to  an  aqueous  solution  of 
these  crystals  (C.  Riess,  J.  pr.  [2]  30,  146). 

Properties.  —  Needles.  Penetrating  odour ; 
V.  si.  sol.  water. 

Salts.-B'HNO,,.  Trimetric— (B'HCl).,PtCl4. 
— B'HClAuCla.  — B'HBr. 

Reactions. — 1.  Boiled  with  alcoholic  NaOEt 
it  forms  ethoxy-cyanethine  {q.  v.). — 2.  Fuming 
HCl  at  200°  displaces  amidogen  by  hydroxyl, 
the  product  being  C„H,,3rN,,(0H),  [171°].  The 
salts  of  this  bromo-oxy-cyanconiine  are  decom- 
posed by  water. — 3.  With  aniline  at  200°  it 
forms  09Hn(NPliH)N3,phenyl-amido-cyanethine. 
This  is  insol.  water,  but  crystallises  from  alcohol 
in  plates,  [125°]. — 4.  Zinc  and  HCl  reduce  it  to 
cyanethine. — 5.  N.p^  passed  into  its  solution  in 
glacial  HOA.C  forms  bromo-oxy-cyanconiine 
[172°]  (E.  V.  Meyer,  J.  pr.  [2]  26,  358). 

Tri -bromo-cyanethine  aH.oBr^N,.  [126°J. 
This  is  formed  when  bromine  acts  on  cyanethine 
dissolved  in  chloroform.  It  forms  pearly  plates 
insol.  water,  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform. 
It  dissolves  in  strong  acids,  but  is  reppd.  by 
water.  By  passing  N.^O^  into  a  solution  of  the 
base  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  the  corresponding 
'  tri-bromo-oxy-cyanconiine  '  may  be  formed  : 
C„H,„(OH)Br,N,,,  [149°]. 

lodo-cyanethine  C,,H,,IN3.  [152°]. 

Preparation. — Iodine  simply  combines  with 
cyanethine,  forming  a  per-iodide.  Substitution 
takes  place  in  presence  of  HNO3,  as  follows  : 
cyanethine  (1  pt.)  is  dissolved  in  excess  of  dilute 
H^SO|,  iodine  (\\  pt.)  is  added,  and  then  the 
liquid  is  digested  on  the  water-bath  while  cone. 
HN0;|  is  run  in  until  all  the  iodine  has  dis- 
appeared. From  the  filtrate  NaOH  throws  down 
iodo-cyanethine. 

Properties. — Sol.  acids  and  dilute  alkalis. 
Decomposed  by  boiling  NaOH. 

SaZi.— B',HCl,AuCl3. 

Reactions. — 1.  Iodine  added  to  its  acid  solu- 
tions throws  down  glittering  green  plates  of  a 
jjeriodide. — 2.  Unlike  the  cliloro-  and  bromo- 
derivatives,  it  is  not  affected  by  passing  N0O3 
into  its  solution  in  glacial  acetic  acid. — 3.  Never- 
theless fuming  HNO3,  acting  upon  its  solution 
in  glacial  acetic  acid,  does  produce  iodo-oxy- 
cyanconiine:  C,|H,2lN2(OH).  This  may  be  crys- 
tallised from  alcohol.  It  melts  at  [157°]. — 
4.  Dilute  HNO.,  or  cone.  HCl  (at  180°)  con- 
vert iodo-cyanethine  into  oxy-cyanconiine, 
C„Hr<(OH)N.„  [156°]  (Kiess,  J.pr.  [2]  30,  168). 

Methyl-cyanethine  C<,H,jMeN,,.  [74°]  (c. 
257°).  From  cyanethine  and  Mel  at  160°  (E.  v. 
Meyer,  J.  pr.  [2]  26,  343).  V.  sol.  water,  form- 
ing an  alkaline  solution  from  which  it  may  be 
extracted  by  ether.  It  separates  as  an  oil  when 
its  solution,  saturated  in  the  cold,  is  warmed. 


Cyanethine  itself  is  very  slightly  soluble.  Methyl- 
cyanethine  affects  the  brain-cells,  producing 
muscular  contraction.  Chloral,  chloroform,  and 
morphia  are  antidotes. 

Coinhinations.  —  B'„,AgN03.  Pp.  sol.  hot 
water,  separating  as  plates. — B',(HCl).,PtClj. 

Reaction.  — 1.  Heated  with  HCl  at  180°  it 
splits  up  into  methylamine  and  oxy-cyanconiine : 
C9H,3N2(NHMe)  +  H,0  =  C,H,3N,(0H)  +  NH,Me. 

Methoxy  -  cyanethine  C,jH,j(0Me)N3,  aq. 
[130°].  Resembles  ethoxy-cyanethine  in  prepa- 
ration, properties,  and  salts.  It  also  exchanges 
NHj  for  OH  when  acted  on  by  N.,03,  the  product 
being  the  mono-methyl  derivative  of  di-oxy- 
cyanconiLne  CgH,,(Me0)N„(0H).  This  forms 
the  salts:  B',HCl,AuCl3.— C„H„Ag(MeO)N„(OH) 
(C.  Riess,  J.pr.  [2]  30,  153). 

Ethoxy-cyanethine  C,jH,j(0Et)N3.  [115°]. 

Preparation.  —  From  sodic  ethylate  and 
bromo-cyanethine  (Riess,  J.pr.  [2]  30,  148). 

Properties. — Trimetric  plates.  Sublimes  at 
100°.  More  soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot  water. 
Its  solution  is  alkaline  to  test-paper.  Separated 
by  KOH  from  its  aqueous  solution.  Sol.  alcohol, 
ether,  chloroform,  and  acids. 

Reactions. — 1.  An  aqueous  solution  of  the 
free  base  precipitates  the  hydrates  of  copper  and 
lead  from  their  salts. — 2.  N^Oj  passed  into  a 
solution  of  the  base  in  glacial  acetic  acid  forms 
the  corresponding  ethyl  derivative  of  di-oxy- 
cyanconiine:  CgH,2(0Et)N.0H.  This  melts  at 
[51°]  and  forms  a  silver  derivative, 
C.jH„Ag(OEt)N,OH.— 3.  Heated  with  cone.  HCl 
at  200°,  it  appears  to  form  di-oxy-cyanconiine : 
C,jH,,(OH),N,  [151°],  a  silver  salt, 
C;,HjiAg(OH).,N.„  being  analysed. 

Salt  s.— (B',HCl),PtCl^.—  (B'.HCl)  AUCI3. 

Combinations. — B',AgN03. 

CYANETHOLINE  v.  supposed  Ethyl  ether  of 
Normal  Cyanic  acid. 

CYANHYDRIC  ACID  HCN.  (Hydrocyanic 
acid.  Prussic  acid.  Formoiiitrilc.)  Mol.  w. 
26-98.  [  — 15°].  (For  melting-points  of  mixtures 
of  HCN  and  H.O  v.  Gautier,  A.  Ch.  [4]  17,  120). 
(26-5°).  S.G.  (Liquid)  at  7°  =  -7058,  at  18°  -6969. 
V.D.  -966  at  40°,  -942  at  77°,  -936  at  96°,  -924  at 
158°,  -903  at  198°  (Gautier,  A.  Ch.  [4]  17,  119). 
^11^  =  1-263  at  17°  (Bussy  a.  Buignet,  A.  Ch.  [4] 
3,  231).  for  mixture  of  HCN  and  H.,0 

(17°)  (B.  a.  B.,  I.e.) ;  ratio  2HCN:H.,0  =  1-282, 
2HCN:2H„0  =  1-297;  2HCN:3H„0  =  1-306, 
2HCN:4H"0  =  1-308.  H.F.  [C,  N,  H]=  -27,480; 
[C-N-,H-]  =  10,740  ;  H.C.  [CNH,0|]  =  158,620 
(Th.  2,  389).  Heat  of  neutralisation  [HCNAq, 
NaOHAq]  =  2,770  {Th.  1,  295).  H.V.  =  5,700 
(Berthelot,  A.  Ch.  [4]  6,  432).  HCy  is  an  ex- 
tremely weak  acid ;  the  affinity  is  so  small  that 
the  compound  can  scarcely  be  classed  as  an  acid 
(i).  Ostwald's  Lehrhuch  der  allgcmeinen  Chemie, 
2,  849).  Contraction  of  volume  occurs  on  mixing 
with  water;  v  =  vol.  of  HCN,  v'  =  vol.  of  H^O, 
v"  =  vol.  of  mixture  ;  then  (B.  a.  B.,  I.e.). 


Ratio  of  HON iHjO  v  +  \'-y" 
v+v' 

2:1  -0328 

2:1-5  -0541 

2:2  -0603 

2:2-5  -0611 

2:3  -0623 

2:3-5  -0535 

2:4  -0468 
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sol 


Lowering  of  temperature  occurs  on  mixing 
with  water  (B.  a.  B.,  I.e.). 

Ratio  of  HON  :H,0  Fall  of  temp. 


2:1 

2:lo 

2:2 

2:2-5 

2:3 

2:3-5 

2:i 


8-  5 
9 

9-  25 
9-25 
9-75 
8-25 
7-75 


Maximum  contraction  and  maximum  fall  of 
temperature  occur  when  the  acid  and  water  are 
mixed  in  the  ratio  2HCN:3H„0. 

Vapour-pressure  of  liquid  HON  at  13-25° 
=  472  mm.  (B.  a.  B.,  I.e.). 

Prussic  acid  was  discovered  by  Scheele  in 
1782  ;  it  was  examined  by  Berthollet,  Proust,  and 
others ;  the  pure  acid  was  prepared  by  Gay-Lussac 
in  1821  {A.  Ch.  77,  128 ;  95,  136). 

Occurrence. — In  tobacco-smoke  (Vogel  a. 
Keischauer,  D.  P.  J.  148,  231 ;  Vohl  a.  Euren- 
berg,  A.  147,  130).  Among  the  products  of  oxi- 
dation of  many  carbon  compounds  by  HNO., 
(Gill  a.  Mensel,  Z.  1869.  65).  As  a  product  of 
the  action  of  KMnO,Aq  on  thialdine  and  analo- 
gous compounds,  also  of  boiling  NaOHAq  on  aro- 
matic nitro- compounds  (Guareschi,  B.  12,  1699  ; 
Post  a.  Hiibner,  B.  5,  408).  As  a  product  of  the 
distillation  with  water  of  parts  of  plants  contain- 
ing amygdalin  {q.  v.  vol.  i.  p.  205). 

Formation. — 1.  By  subjecting  cyanogen  and 
hydrogen  to  the  electric  discharge  (I5oillot,  C.  R. 
76,  1132);  or  by  heating  the  mixture  to500°-550° 
(Berthelot,  Bl.  33,  2) ;  or  by  dissolving  cyanogen 
in  water  and  allowing  to  stand  (Wohler,  P.  16, 
627  ;  V.  also  Cyanogen). — 2.  By  the  action  of  the 
induction-spark  on  a  mixture  of  acetylene  and  ni- 
trogen (Berthelot,  C.  R.  67,  1141 ;  Dewar,  Pr. 
29,  188  ;  30,  85),  or  on  a  mixture  of  N  with  hy- 
drocarbons which  yield  C^H.,  (Berthelot,  I.e. ; 
Perkin,  C.  N.  21,  66).— 3.  By  rapidly  heating 
NHj  formate  or  formamide  with  P-.Oj  (Lorin,  A. 
1.32,  255;  Handl,  W.  A.  B.  32,  252;  42,  747  ; 
Hofmann,  pr.  91,  61).—  4.  By  burning  moist 
methylamine  (Tollens,  Z.  1866.  516).— 5.  By 
passing  CHCI3  vapour  with  NH.,  through  a  hot 
tube,  or  by  heating  CHCl,  and  alcoholic  NH.,  to 
180°-190^  (Heintz,  A.  100,  369) ;  or  by  mixing 
CHCl,  with  KOHAq  and  NH.,Aq  (Hofmann,  A. 
144,  116).— 6.  By  decomposing  Hg(CN).,  by 
HCJAq  or  H,^SO|Aq,  preferably  in  presence  of 
NH,C1,  and  purifying  by  passing  through  CuCO., 
and  CaCl.,  (Gay-Lussac;  Bussy  a.  Buignet,  A.  Ch. 
[4]  3,  250).— 7.  By  decomposing  Hg(CN),  by  H,S, 
or  by  shaking  with  H._,SO|Aq  and  Fe  filings. — 
8.  By  decomposing  AgCN  by  HC1A(|. 

PrcjMration. — 1.  A  cold  mixture  of  12  parts 
water  with  9  parts  H.^SO,  is  poured  on  to  8  parts 
coarsely  powdered  K|Ee(CN),;  in  a  capacious 
flask ;  the  flask  is  connected  with  two  bottles 
containing  calcium  chloride  placed  in  a  bath  of 
cold  water ;  the  exit  tube  from  the  bottles  jaasses 
into  a  dry  flask  surrounded  by  snow  and  salt. 
The  mixture  is  warmed,  and  HCN  passes  into  the 
CaClj-bottles  ;  after  about  i  hour  the  water  sur- 
rounding the  CaCL.-bottles  is  warmed  to  30°  or 
so,  when  dry  HCN  passes  into  the  flask  in  the 
freezing  mixture,  and  is  there  liquefied  (Pessina, 
TraiU  de  Pharmaeie  de  Soubeiran,  2,  337 ;  ef. 


Wohler,  A.  73,  218).  Great  care  must  be  taken, 
as  HCN  is  frightfully  poisonous ;  the  CaClj 
used  should  be  dissolved  (after  use)  in  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  HCN  is  evolved  during  solu- 
tion. If  HCNAq  is  to  be  prepared,  10  parts 
K,Fe(CN)g  may  be  distilled  with  about  4  parts 
H^SO,  and  a  convenient  quantity  of  water  in  a 
flask  with  very  good  condenser ;  the  distillate 
may  be  rectified  by  distilling  over  MgO. — 2.  A 
solution  of  HCN  of  determined  strength  can  be 
prepared  by  mixing  KCN  and  tartaric  acid  in  the 
ratio  KCN:H,^.C4H,0„  with  a  measured  volume  of 
water;  HCNAq  and  KH.C^H^Oij  are  formed,  al- 
most the  whole  of  the  latter  is  ppd.  If  4  parts 
pure  KCN  are  added  to  9  parts  tartaric  acid  in 
60  parts  water,  and  shaken  in  a  stoppered  bottle 
nearly  filled  by  the  liquid,  and  then  allowed  to 
stand  for  12  hours,  the  liquid  contains  3-6  p.c. 
HCN  (Clarke,  A.  1,  44  ;  cf.  Liebig,  A.  41,  288). 

Properties. — A  mobile,  colourless  liquid,  hav- 
ing a  peculiar  and  very  penetrating  odour ;  does 
not  redden  litmus  ;  intensely  poisonous  ;  one  droji 
of  the  anhydrous  acid  is  instantly  fatal  if  swal- 
lowed. Inhalation  of  minute  quantities  of  va- 
pour suffices  to  kill,  even  when  mixed  with  air  the 
vapour  is  extremely  poisonous  ;  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether  (for  temperature  and  volume 
changes  on  dissolving  in  water,  v.  ante).  Evapo- 
ration in  air  suffices  to  freeze  part  of  the  acid, 
crystals  thus  formed  are  transparent  orthorhom- 
bic  prisms.  HCN  or  HCNAq  is  unstable;  brown, 
humus-like  productsare  formed  (v.  also  Reactions 
No.  2)  ;  addition  of  traces  of  formic  acid  or  a 
mineral  acid  serves  to  prevent  this  decomposi- 
tion. Burns  in  air  with  blue  flame.  HCNAq  is 
a  very  weak  acid  ;  its  affinity  is  almost  nothing ; 
cyanides  are  generally  very  easily  decomposed 
by  acids. 

Reactions.— 1.  Passed  through  a  tube  heated 
to  dull  redness,  H,  CN,  C,  and  N  are  formed  (De- 
ville  a.  Troost,  J.  1863.  307);  lieated  to  about 
100°  HCN  forms  a  black  mass,  which  at  a  higher 
temperature  gives  NH,  and  NH^.CN  (Girard, 
C.  B.  83,  344) ;  passed  over  red  hot  iron  HCN  is 
decomposed  intoH,C,  andN  (Gay-Lussac,  A.  Ch. 
95,  200).— 2.  Even  in  the  cold  HCN  or  HCNAq 
easily  undergoes  change  ;  brownish,  humus-like 
bodies  are  formed  ;  according  to  Gautier  {A.  Ch. 
[4]  17,  119)  perfectly  pure  HCN  does  not  undergo 
change,  but  if  a  trace  of  NH.,  is  present  decom- 
position proceeds  with  formation  of  aznlmic  acid 
(q.  V.  vol.  i.  p.  429).  Traces  of  alkali  hasten  the 
decomposition  of  HCN  (hence  if  the  CaCl._,  used 
for  drying  contain  CaO  the  acid  produced  soon 
begins  to  change),  traces  of  acids  retard  the 
change  ;  among  the  products  is  the  polymeride 

HjC-jNa  (v.    TlUCYANHYDKIC    ACID,  p.    302).  In 

presence  of  water  NH^  formate  is  produced. — 
3.  A  series  of  electric  sparks  passed  through 
HCN  causes  partial  decomposition  to  N  and 
C.H._,  with  separation  of  a  little  C,  after  a  time 
the  C-,H.,  and  N  begin  to  recombine.  An  electric 
current  passed  through  HCNAq  evolves  H  at  the 
negative  electrode  with  formation  of  cyanide  of 
the  metal  forming  the  positive  electrode ;  if  the 
HCNAq  is  cone,  and  mixed  with  H.,S04,  CO.,  and 
NH.,  are  produced  (Schlagdenhauifen,  /.  1863. 
305). — 4.  Mixed  with  oxygen,  and  brought  to  a 
flame,  violent  explosion  occurs  with  production 
of  CO.,,  H.,0,  N,  and  traces  of  HNO;,.— 5.  Potas- 
sium pcrmancjanate  in  alkaline  solution  oxidises 
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HCNAq  to HCNOAq  (P6an  de  Saint-Gilles,  A.Gh.  1 
[3]  55,  374).— 6.  Chlorine  reacts  with  HON  in 
daylight  to  form  CiN^CL, ;  with  HCNAq  it  forms 
CNCl  and  HCl  (Bisehoiff,  B.  5,  80).  According 
to  Wurtz  (A.  79,  280)  CI  also  forms  C,N.,CL.CNH ; 
if  the  HCN  is  in  alcoholic  solution  a  crystalline 
compound  CrH|5C1N.,04  is  said  to  be  produced 
(c/.  Wurtz,  I.e.  and  IBischoff,  I.e.). — 7.  Bromine 
forms  CNBr  and  HBr.— 8.  Iodine  with  HCNAq 
gives  CN  and  HIAq. — 9.  Hydrogen  (nascent) 
forms  CH3NH, ;  the  same  compound  is  produced 
by  passing  HCN  vapour  and  H  over  hot  spongy 
Pt  (Menduis,  A.  121,  129 ;  Linnemann,  A.  145, 
38;  Debus,  ^.  128,200).— 10.  Potassiitw  heated 
with  HCN  gives  KCN  and  H. — 11.  Eeaction  with 
water,  v.  beginning  of  this  article.—  12.  Heated 
with  hydriodic  acid,  NH,  and  CH^  are  produced 
(Berthelot,  J.  1867.  347).— 13.  Cone,  mineral 
acids  form  formic  acid  and  NH, ;  boiling  solu- 
tions of  alkalis  react  similarly ;  very  cone.  HClAq 
in  the  cold  produces  formamide  (Claisen  a.  Mat- 
thews, B.  16,  308) ;  with  HCl  and  alcohols,  alkyl 
salts  of  formic  acid  are  produced  (Volhard,  A. 
176,  135). — 14.  With  alkalis  in  solution,  alkali 
cyanide  is  formed  ;  on  heating  alkali  formate 
and  NH3  are  produced. — 15.  Some  metallic  ox- 
ides form  cyanides  and  HoO,  e.g.  ZnO,  HgO ; 
others  give  oxy-cyanides,  e.g.  PbO,  CdO  ;  some 
evolve  cyanogen,  e.g.  PbOj  (Liebig,  A.  35,  3). — 

16.  Some  metallic  salts  are  decomposed  by 
HCNAq  giving  cyanides,  e.g.  many  acetates,  some 
salts  of  Ag  and  Cu,  some  alkaline  carbonates. — 

17.  Alkali  xiolysulphides  form  sulphocyanides. 
Combinations. — 1.  With  water  hydrates  are 

perhaps  formed,  but  none  has  been  isolated  ;  the 
contraction  and  lowering  of  temperature  (v. 
beginning  of  this  art.)  point  to  formation  of 
2HCN.3H,0  ;  the  change  of  M.  P.  on  addition  of 
water  seems  perhaps  to  indicate  a  hydrate 
HCN.H,,0  (Gautier,  A.  Ch.  [4]  17, 120).— 2.  With 
hydrogen  peroxide  to  form  oxamide,  C.,0.,(NH..)., 
(Attfield,  C.  J.  [2]  1, 94).— 3.  With  hydrogento  form 
CHaNH,(v.  Bcac/!i07W, No. 9). —4.  With  thehaloid 
acids  :  HCN  saturated  with  HCl  gas  at  - 10°, 
and  then  heated  to  35°-40°  forms  crystals  of 
NCH.HCl,  insol.  ether,  sol.  water,  alcohol,  and 
acetic  acid ;  the  dry  compound  dissociates  in 
vacuo  (Gautier,  C.  R.  65,  410) ;  dry  HCl  passed 
into  a  mixture  of  HCN  and  C2H3O.OC2H5  at 
— 10°  to  —  15°  forms  white  prismatic  crystals  of 
2NCH.3HC1,  insol.  ether,  CHCI3,  and  acetic 
acid,  sol.  water  with  decomposition  (Claisen  a. 
Matthews,  B.  16,  308).  The  compound 
2NCH.3HQ3r  is  produced  similarly  to  the  hydro- 
chloride (Gal,  C.  B.  61,  643  ;  Gautier,  A.  Ch. 
[4]  17, 141 ;  C.  a.  M.,  I.e.).  When  HI  gas  is  passed 
into  HCN  the  compound  NCH.HI  is  formed, 
crystallises  from  alcohol  in  rhombohedra,  sub- 
limes at  300°-400°  with  but  slight  decom- 
position ;  insol.  ether,  sol.  cold  water ;  soon 
changes  to  HI  and  NH,  formate  (Gautier,  C.  B. 
61,  380  ;  Gal,  G.  B.  61,  643).- 5.  With  metallic 
chlorides :  anhydrous  HCN  combines  with  several 
metallic  chlorides  with  production  of  much  heat ; 
the  compounds  are  decomposed  by  water ;  the 
following  have  been  obtained  :  (1)  TiCl4.2NCH 
(Wohler,  A.  73,  226) ;  (2)  SnCl,.2NCH  (Klein,  4. 
74,  85) ;  (3)  SbCl,.3NCH  (Klein,  I.e.)  ;  (4) 
Fe2Cl,.4NCH  (Klein,  I.e.).  BGl,  seems  to  form  a 
compound  with  HCN  {v.  Martius,  A.  109,  81). 
6.  HCN  combines  directly  with  very  many 


aldehydes,  e.g.  with  acetic  aldehyde  it  forma 
Oja,O.NCH  (v.  the  different  aldehydes). 

Detection  and  Estimation.  — 1.  Addition  of 
KOHAq  followed  by  FeSOjAq  containing  some 
ferric  salt  ppts.  Prussian  blue  mixed  with 
Fe(OH),  and  Fe(0H)3;  addition  of  HCl  dis- 
solves the  Fe  hydroxides  and  leaves  Prussian 
blue.  If  there  be  very  little  HCN  or  cyanide 
present,  a  blue-green  liquid  is  formed,  which  on 
standing  deposits  bluish  flocks.  This  test  will 
detect  grain  of  HCN  in  a  very  dilute  liquid 
(Taylor,  A.  65,  263).— 2.  To  the  liquid  to  be 
tested  are  added  a  few  drops  of  yeUow  NHj 
sulphide,  the  liquid  is  evaporated  on  the  steam- 
bath,  (NH,)SCy  is  thus  formed  ;  a  few  drops  ot 
water  are  added  and  a  drop  of  Fe„Cl^Aq,  when 
blood-red  Fe(SCy)3  is  formed.  This  test  will 
detect  jr^jo  grain  HCN  in  a  very  dilute  liquid 
(Taylor,  Z.c.).— 3.  AgNO^Aq  pps.  white  AgCN, 
e.  sol.  NHjAq,  unblackened  by  hght,  sol.  cone, 
boiling  HNO3  with  evolution  of  CO.,.  Other 
tests  are  founded  on  (1)  the  insolubility  of 
Cu.(CN),,  in  dilute  HClAq  (Lassaigne,  A.  Ch.27, 
200) ;  (2)  the  production  of  a  blood-red  colour 
on  heating  KCNAq  with  picric  acid  (Braun,  Fr. 
1864.  464 ;  Vogel,  C.  C.  1866.  400  ;  (3)  the  blue 
colour  produced  by  Cu  salts  with  tincture  of 
guiacum  in  presence  of  HCN  (Schiinbein,  Fr. 
1869.  67  ;  Vogel,  I.e. ;  Eckmann,  Fr.  1870.  429  ; 
Link  a.  Mockel,  Fr.  1878.  455).  Insoluble 
cyanides  may  be  fused  with  dry  Na^S^Oj, 
dissolved  in  water,  and  tested  with  FcCl^Aq 
(Frohde,  C.  C.  1863.  698).  In  cases  of  suspected 
poisoning,  HCN  is  separated  by  distillation  after 
acidifying  the  matter  with  tartaric  acid.  (For 
details,  a  manual  of  analysis  must  be  consulted.) 

HCN  may  be  estimated  by  ppg.  as  AgCN, 
from  solutions  slightly  acidulated  by  HNO3,  by 
addition  of  AgNO^ ;  haloid  acids  must  be  absent ; 
the  pp.  is  washed,  dried  at  100°,  and  weighed. 
Liebig's  volumetric  method  may  be  used  when 
haloid  acids  are  present  {A.  77,  102) ;  the  solu- 
tion is  made  strongly  alkaline  by  KOHAq,  and 
standardised  AgNOjAq  is  added  until  a  permanent 
turbidity  is  produced  ;  the  compound  AgK(CN)2 
is  produced  but  remains  dissolved  until  addition 
of  excess  of  silver  forms  insoluble  AgCN.  1  c.c. 
of  decinormal  silver  solution  (10'8  grams  Ag  per 
litre)  =  -0054  gram  HCN. 

Constitution.  —  Cyanhydric  acid  may  be 
(1)  HCN  or  (2)  HNC;  formula  (1)  represents 
the  atom  of  H  as  directly  associated  with  the  C 
atom,  while  formula  (2)  represents  the  atoms  of 
H  and  N  as  directly  associated.  The  reactions 
of  this  acid  with  alkalis  show  that  the  H  atom 
is  acidic  ;  the  fact  that  the  acid  combines 
directly  with  the  haloid  acids  favours  the  for- 
mula N.CH,  which  suggests  the  properties  of  a 
derivative  of  NH3.  The  formation  of  the  acid 
by  the  reaction  of  CHCI3  with  KOHAq  is  in 
keeping  with  the  formula  N.CH;  this  formula 
also  suggests  the  production  of  CHjNH,  by  the 
reaction  of  hydrogen  with  N.CH  ;  the  production 
of  H.CO.jNHj  when  cyanhydric  acid  reacts  with 
H.jO  cannot  decide  between  the  formulas  N.CH 
and  C.NH.  On  the  whole  cyanhydric  acid  is  best 
regarded  as  the  nitrile  of  formic  acid ;  the  for- 
mula is  written  N.CH. 

POLYMEEIDE  OP   CYANHYDEIC   ACID.  Tricyail- 

hydric  acid.  H3C3N3.  Produced  by  spontaneous 
polymerisation  of  HCN,  or  of  cone.  HCNAq,  in 
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presence  of  alkalis,  also  from  KCN  (Lange,  J3.  6, 
99  ;  Wippermann,  B.  7,  767  ;  Lescoeur  a.  lligault, 
C.  B.  89,  310).  Prepared  by  treating  the  brown 
substance  produced  when  HON  is  allowed  to 
change  in  air,  with  much  ether,  crystallising,  dis- 
solving in  ether,  shaking  with  animal  char, 
crystallising,  and  re-crystallising  from  hot  water. 
Triclinic  crystals  ;  v.  sol.  alcohol,  less  sol.  ether. 
Solubility  in  water  -55  at  3i°,  5-5-.5  at  100"". 
Begins  to  decompose  at  140°,  melts  at  about 
180^,  and  deflagrates  at  a  higher  temperature. 
When  slowly  heated  with  water  forms  HON 
and  the  products  of  decomposition  of  this  acid 
(H.COoH,  NK„  Ac).  Heated  with  BaOAq,  with 
HCl  Aq,  or  HIAq,  produces  CO,,,  NH3,  and  gly cocoll 
(Wippermann,  B.  7,  767) ;  hence  tricyanhydric 
acid  appears  to  be  the  nitrile  of  amido-malonic 
acid,  CN.CH(NH.,).CN  (c/.B.-eyer,  A.  131,  297). 

M.  M.  P.  M. 
DICYANHYDRIN   v.   Di-cyano-pkopyl  al- 
cohol. 

CYANIC  (SULPHO)  ACID.  SULPHOCYANIC 
ACID  AND  POLYMERIDES.  (Thiocyanic  acid. 
Ibjdro-sul'phocyanic  acid.  Sulpliocyanhydric 
acid.  Sulphocarbimide.)  Only  one  isomeride 
of  the  composition  HONS  is  known,  and  it  is 
probably  normal  sulphocyanic  acid  HS.CN;  the 
acid  HN.CS  has  not  been  isolated  although 
ethereal  salts  derived  from  it  are  known.  A 
polymeride  of  sulphocyanic  acid,  viz.  H„S.;N.^C.j,  is 
known,  and  the  methylic  salt  of  trisulphocyanio 
acid  (HjC.iNiS.,)  is  also  known  (cf.  Cyanic  acid). 

The  metallic  salts  of  the  form  MS.CN  are 
described  as  sulphocyanides  in  the  article 
Cyanides. 

Preparation. — 1.  Dilute  solutions  of  HS.CN 
are  obtained  by  distilling  excess  of  a  sulpho- 
cyanide  with  dilute  H,,SO,|Aq  ;  more  cone,  solu- 
tions are  obtained  by  distilling  KS.CN  with  cone. 
HiPOjAq,  or  by  the  reaction  of  H„S  with 
Hg(SCN),  or  Pb(SCN)„  (Hermes,  J.  pr.  97,  465  ; 
Zimmermann,  A.  199,  1). — 2.  Sulphocyanic 
acid  is  obtained  by  gently  heating  a  small  (quan- 
tity of  Hg(SCN),  in  a  stream  of  dry  H,,S  (Wohler, 
G.  A.  69,  271) ;  explosions  may  occur  if  large 
quantities  are  used  (Hermes,  I.e.). 

Properties. — A  colourless,  strongly  smelling, 
liquid ;  crystallises  when  surrounded  by  snow 
and  salt.  An  aqueous  solution  containing  12-7 
p.c.  of  the  acid  has  S.G.  1'04  at  17°  (Hermes, 
I.e.).  HSCy  is  a  very  strong  acid ;  the  affinity 
is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  HCl  (v.  Ostwald's 
Lchi  buch  der  allgemeinen  Chcmic,  2,  849). 

Reactions. — 1.  Decomposed  by  heat  to  HON 
and  persulphocyanio  acid  (H.C.jN„S.,).  Stable 
in  dilute  aqueous  solution  (about  5  p.c.) ;  the 
anhydrous  acid  polymerises  on  standing.  On 
distilling  the  aqueous  acid  the  greater  part  is 
vapourised  unchanged. — 2.  Pleated  with  mineral 
acids,  is  decomposed  to  HCN  and  PI.,C„N„S.|,  or 
to  CO,,  NH.„  and  CS,,  or  H,S ;  the  products  of 
decomposition  vary  with  the  concentration  of  the 
solution  of  HS.CN  used  (cf.  Volckel,  A.  43,  74). 
3.  Decomposed  by  sidpliydric  acid  (H.,S)  to 
CS„  and  NH.,  (Volckel,  I.e.). — 4.  Oxidisers,  e.g. 
KMnO.Aq,  produce  HCN  andK.SO,  (P6an,  C.R. 
46,  626). — 5.  With  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid,  re- 
acts to  form  H„S,  NH^,  NH„(CH,),  and  (CH,.),S, 
(Hofmann,  B.  1.  179).— 6.  Heated  with  fairly 
cone,  sulphuric  acid,  COS  and  NH3  are  i^ro- 
duced  (Than,  A.  Suppl.  5,  236).  —  7.  Organic 


acids  react  to  form  COS  and  amides,  or 
sometimes  nitriles,  e.g.  HS.CN  +  C.,H,O.OH 
=  COS  +  CH^O.NH,  (Letts,  B.  5,  669  ;"  Kekule, 
B.  6, 113). 

The  metallic  salts  of  sulphocyanic  acid  are 
described  as  Sulphocyanides  under  Cyanides. 
The  ethereal  salts  of  normal  sulphocyanic  acid, 
of  the  type  Et.S.Cy,  are  described  as  Ethyl,  &c., 
suLPHOCYANiDE  ;  the  ethereal  salts  derived  from 
isosulphocyanic  acid,  of  the  type  Et.N.CS,  are 
described  as  Ethyl,  &c.,  thio-carbimide. 

POLYJIERIDES  OF  SULPiroCYANIC  ACID. 

I.  Disulphocyanic  acid  H-.S^.^N,  (Fleischer, 
A.  179,  204).  Prepared  by  adding  alcoholic  so- 
lution of  KOH  to  persulphocyanio  acid  (H^C.^N.^Sj; 
obtained  by  adding  3  vols.  H,S04Aq,  S.G.  1*34, 
to  cone.  NHj.SCNAq,  and  crystallising  the  crys- 
tals which  separate  from  hot  water);  the  crystals 
which  separate  are  K,C,N,S._,,  they  are  collected 
and  decomposed  by  dilute  H^SOjAq  ;  the  acid 
separates  as  a  wax-like  yellow  mass,  which 
hardens  after  a  time.  Sol.  alcohol,  nearly  insol. 
water;  when  the  solution  is  heated  HSCN  is 
formed. 

II.  Trisulphocyanic  acid  ;  this  acid  is  not 
known,  but  its  methylic  salt,  Me;)S;,C3N3,  is  ob- 
tained along  with  methyl  thiocarbimide 
[Me.N.CS  {q.  v.)],  by  heating  Me.S.Cy  to  180° 
(Hofmann,  B.  13,  1349). 

For  metallic  salts  of  disulphocyanic  acid  v, 
Cyandkates  and  Sulphocyanurates,  p.  360. 

M.  M.  P.  M. 

CYANIC,  DICYANIC,  AND  TRICYANIC 
ACIDS  and  their  derivatives. — Historical  Intro- 
duction.— Very  soon  after  his  inquiry  into  the 
constitution  of  Prussian  Blue,  an  investigation 
which  had  enriched  science  with  the  discovery  of 
Prussic  Acid,  Scheele  (1786,  Opnscitla  2,  76)  con- 
ducted a  series  of  experiments  with  a  view  to 
determine  the  nature  of  a  specimen  of  urinary 
calculus.  The  calculus  happened  to  be  of  the 
acid  variety.  The  outcome  of  this  work  was  the 
discovery  of  Uric  and  Cyanurio  or  Pyro-urio 
acids.  This  is  the  earliest  record  of  an  oxygen 
compound  of  cyanogen.  Scheele,  however,  did 
not  realise  that  he  had  in  his  hands  a  hitherto 
unknown  chemical  compound.  Distilling  some 
of  the  calculus  he  obtained  amongother  products 
a  brown  sublimate,  which  admitted  of  purifica- 
tion by  resublimation.  The  properties  of  this 
sublimate  are  those  now  known  to  belong  to 
cyanuric  acid.  Moreover,  cyanuric  acid  may  be 
obtained  by  the  mode  of  jirocedure  described.  To 
Scheele  the  sublimate  appeared  to  resemble  suc- 
cinic acid.  Pearson  (1798,  Tr.  34)  repeated  these 
experiments,  and  observed  in  addition  most  of 
the  characters  of  cyanuric  acid  known  at  the 
present  day,  but,  like  Scheele,  this  observer  did 
not  recognise  the  sublimate  as  a  new  substance, 
and  was  content  to  note  its  similarity  to  benzoic 
acid.  Henry  (1818,  Thomson's  SijsteDie  de 
Chcmie,  2,  198)  was  the  first  to  point  out  the 
independent  nature  of  the  acid,  and  the  earliest 
analysis  was  made  by  Chevallier  and  Lassaigne 
(1820,  A.Ch.  13,  155). 

At  the  same  time  that  the  cyanuric  acid  of 
Scheele  was  being  studied,  the  first  observations 
were  made  of  three  important  classes  of  com- 
pounds—the fulminates,  the  cyanates,  and  the 
thiocyanates.  Brugnatelli  (1798,  A.  Ch.  27,  331) 
prepared  '  Fulminating  Silver,'  which,  however, 
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he  regarded  as  oxalate,  and  Howard  (1800,  Tr. 
204)  about  the  same  tune  described  the  manufac- 
ture and  properties  of  'Fulminating  Mercury.' 
That  sulphur  is  capable  of  combining  directly 
with  potassium  cyanide,  forming  '  Thiocyanate,' 
was  first  distinctly  observed  by  Porret  (1814,  Tr. 
527),  the  reaction  having  been  studied  previously 
by  IBuchholz  (1798,  Beitrag  zur  Erweiterung  jmd 
Bcrichtigung  der  Chcmie,  1,  88).  The  predic- 
tion of  Gay-Lussac  of  a  class  of  cyanates  was 
verified  by  Vauquelin  (1818,  A.  Ch.  9,  115,  22, 
134),  who  found  Ammonium  Cyanate  among  the 
products  of  the  spontaneous  decomposition  of 
cyanogen  in  water. 

The  discovery  of  the  first  compound  of  cyanic 
acid  was  soon  followed  by  that  of  other  cyanates 
and  of  the  acid  itself.  Wohler  (1822-24,  G.  A. 
71,  95  ;  73,  157 ;  P.  1,  117)  analysed  many  of 
these,  including  the  silver  salt,  from  which  he 
derived  the  formula  of  the  acid.  A  little  later, 
when  heating  some  cyanuric  acid,  this  chemist 
noticed  that  a  gas  was  given  off,  having 
a  peculiar  pungent  odour.  This  proved  to  be 
free  Cyanic  Acid,  and  by  a  suitable  cooling  ap- 
paratus Wohler  succeeded  in  liquefying  it.  The 
free  cyanic  acid  thus  obtained  was  examined  in 
an  important  memoir  by  Liebig  and  Wohler 
(1830, P.  20,  369),  and  its  constitution  established 
so  far  as  the  exigencies  of  the  time  required. 
Liebig  reverts  to  this  question  again  in  1838  (A. 
26,  122),  pointing  out  that  cyanic  acid  does  not 
form  double  salts  and  is  monobasic. 

In  the  meantime  a  study  of  the  fulminating 
mercury  of  Howard  had  furnished  Liebig  with 
some  interesting  results.  These  were  published 
in  1823  ((?.  A.  75,  393)  and  in  conjunction  with 
Gay-Lussac  in  Paris  in  1824  (A.  Ch.  25,  285). 
From  the  silver  salt,  which  was  obtained  in  a 
condition  suliiciently  pure,  the  composition, 
molecular  weight,  and  basicity  of  fulminic  acid 
were  ascertained.  The  free  acid  was,  however, 
not  isolated.  Later  (1838,  A.  26,  122)  Liebig 
points  out  the  relation  of  fulminic  acid  to  its 
isomerides,  cyanic  and  cyanuric  acids.  It  is 
shown  to  form  double  salts  and  to  be  dibasic. 

In  the  hands  of  Berthollet  (1787,  A.  Ch.  1, 
35)  and  Gay-Lussac  (1815,  A.  Ch.  90,  200)  chlo- 
rine had  been  made  to  act  upon  prussic  acid  with 
the  formation  of  gaseous  Cyanogen  Chloride. 
Serullas  (1828,  A.  Ch.  38,  390),  now  employing 
the  same  agents  in  the  presence  of  sunlight,  ob- 
tained a  crystalline  solid  now  known  to  be  Cyan- 
uric Chloride.  By  the  prolonged  action  of  water 
this  compound  was  found  to  decompose,  forming 
hydrochloric  acid  and  a  new  solid,  named  by 
Serullas  Cyanic  Acid.  This  cyanic  acid  was 
perceived  to  be  quite  distinct  from  the  cyanic 
acid  of  Wohler,  but  Serullas  does  not  seem  to 
have  compared  it  with  the  pyro-uric  acid  of 
Scheele.  Nevei"the]ess,  the  properties  noted  by 
Serullas  agree  in  all  respects  with  those  given  by 
Pearson  for  Scheele's  acid.  The  analysis  made 
by  Serullas,  though  not  inaccurate  for  the  time, 
entirely  overlooked  the  hydrogen. 

Wohler  made  the  next  step  forward  by  the 
discovery  of  a  new  compound,  Cyanuric  Acid, 
among  the  products  of  the  action  of  heat  on 
urea  (1829,  P.  15,  622).  This  cyanuric  acid  was 
at  once  compared  both  with  the  pyro-uric  acid  of 
Scheele  and  with  the  cyanic  acid  of  Serullas. 
Its  properties  were  found  to  agree  with  both  of 


the  earlier  known  substances,  and  when  careful 
analyses  were  made  of  all  three  they  proved  to 
be  identical.  The  subject  is  finally  discussed 
by  Liebig  and  Wohler  (1830,  P.  20,  369),  where 
it  is  suggested  that  the  term  cyanuric  acid  should 
be  adopted  for  the  single  compound  whether  ob- 
tained by  the  distillation  of  uric  acid  (Scheele), 
the  action  of  water  on  cyanuric  chloride  (Serullas), 
or  the  action  of  heat  on  urea  (Wohler),  and  that 
the  name  cyanic  acid  should  be  retained  for  the 
pungent  liquid  which  Wohler  had  found  as  a 
decomposition  product  of  cyanuric  acid,  and  of 
which  Vauquelin  had  previously  prepared  the 
ammonium  salt. 

The  question  of  the  constitution  of  cyanic 
acid  and  its  isomerides  is  the  subject  of  another 
memoir  by  Liebig  (1838,4.26, 14.5).  The  basicity 
of  cyanuric  acid,  which  had  been  a  matter  of 
controversy  between  Wohler  and  Liebig,  is  finally 
decided  by  the  discovery  of  a  triargentic  salt,  and 
it  is  shown  to  have  the  formula  HJC3N3O32H2O. 
The  analogy  is  pointed  out  between  the  acids  of 
phosphorus  as  elucidated  by  Graham  (1833,  Tr. 
253)  and  the  three  isomerides : — monobasic 
cyanic  acid  HCNO,  dibasic  fulminic  acid  H,2CN0, 
and  tribasic  cyanuric  acid  H.,3CN0. 

The  Thiocyanic  Acid,  of  which  Porret  pre- 
pared the  potassium  salt,  was  isolated  by  Wohler 
in  1829  {C.  A.  69,  271),  and  in  the  same  year 
Liebig  (P.  15,  563)  came  across  a  solid  substance 
among  the  products  of  the  action  of  water  on 
cyanuric  chloride  which,  in  conjunction  with 
Wohler,  he  found  again  (1830,  P.  20,  386)  as  a 
product  of  the  decomposition  of  cyanic  acid  with 
water.  This  compound  isomeric  with  cyanuric 
acid,  but  insoluble,  was  called  '  insoluble  cyanuric 
acid  '  or,  later,  Cyamelide. 

About  this  time,  too,  Liebig  (1834,  A.  10,  10) 
by  acting  on  ammonium  thiocyanate  by  heat 
produced  a  substance  called  Melam,  and  from 
this,  by  the  action  of  dilute  soda,  a  base  was 
formed  richer  in  the  elements  of  ammonia.  This 
base  was  regarded  by  Liebig  as  the  amide  of 
cyanuric  acid,  and  was  called  from  its  parent 
substance  Melamine  (1834,  A.  10,  18).  Another 
base  nearly  related  to  these,  Mellone,  was  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  heat  on  melam,  and  from 
mellone,  by  treatment  with  nitric  acid  Liebig 
(1834,  A.  10, 34)  prepared  an  acid,  Cyanilic  Acid, 
which  proved  to  be  an  isomeride  of  cyanuric  acid, 
distinguished  from  the  latter  acid  chiefly  by  its 
crystalline  form  and  solubility. 

The  thirty-five  years  following  1840  were  very 
largely  devoted  to  the  discovery  of  ethereal  deri- 
vatives of  cyanic  and  cyanuric  acids,  and  to  a 
study  of  their  structure  with  a  view  to  rendering 
intelligible  the  very  remarkable  metameric  series 
of  compounds  which  were  brought  to  light.  But 
aside  from  this  main  current  of  research  there 
are  many  other  discoveries  of  scarcely  less  im- 
portance. Two  of  these  call  for  attention  at 
once — the  study  of  the  action  of  heat  on  nitrate 
of  urea  by  Pelouze  (1842,  A.  44,  106)  and  Wiede- 
mann (1848,  A.  68,  324),  and  the  interesting  re- 
action between  cyanic  acid  and  aldehyde  whereby 
Liebig  and  Wohler  (1846,  A.  59,  296)  prepared 
the  compound  known  as  Trigenic  Acid. 

Three  important  series  of  alkyl  derivatives 
were  discovered  during  the  years  1847-48 ; 
the  cyanic  and  cyanuric  ethers  of  Wurtz,  and 
the  thiocyanic  ethers  of  Cahours.     By  acting 
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on  alkyl  potassium  sulphate  with  a  salt  of  cyanic 
acid,  Wurtz  (18i8,  C.  R.  2G,  368 ;  27,  241)  ob- 
tained Alkyl  Cyanates,  and  using  a  cyanurate 
instead  of  a  cyanate  he  succeeded  in  preparing 
a  series  of  Alkyl  Cyanurates.  Both  these  classes 
of  ethers  when  decomposed  by  water,  in  presence 
of  dilute  acids  or  alkalis,  give  amines  and  carbon 
dioxide,  showing  that  they  have  a  similar  struc- 
ture. The  discovery  of  the  ethers  of  Wurtz  was 
partly  anticipated  by  Cahours  (1847,  A.  Ch.  18, 
261),  who  by  the  analogous  reaction  of  alkyl 
calcium  sulphate  with  potassium  thiocyanate 
obtained  Alkylthiocyanates.  The  thiocyanic 
ethers  do  not  admit  of  their  constitution  being 
studied  by  decomposition  with  water,  but  the 
same  end  is  attained  if  they  be  subjected  to  the 
reducing  action  of  nascent  hydrogen.  The  thio- 
ethers  of  Cahours  give  by  this  treatment  mer- 
captan  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  showing  that  the 
alkyl  radicle  is  attached  to  the  sulphur  and  not 
to  the  nitrogen. 

The  study  of  ethereal  derivatives  must  now 
give  way  to  the  consideration  of  several  new  re- 
actions which  were  brought  to  light  at  this  time. 
Debus  (1849,  A.  72,  18)  in  his  work  on  ethyl 
thiocarbamate  or  xanthogenamide  NH2.CS.OEt 
orNHo.CO.SEt  was  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  re- 
action by  which  this  compound  breaks  down 
into  mercaptan  and  cyanuric  acid.  If  the  consti- 
tution of  xanthogenamide  were  better  known,  an 
important  insight  might  thus  be  obtained  into 
that  of  cyanuric  acid.  Notwithstanding  the 
attempts  of  Bineau  (1839,  A.Ch.  70,  251)  to  pre- 
pare an  amide  of  cyanic  acid  homologous  with 
the  cyanuramide  or  melamine  of  Liebig,  no  such 
compound  was  isolated  until  Cloez  and  Can- 
nizzaro  instituted  their  inquiry  in  1851  {C.  E. 
32,  (52).  These  chemists  obtained  Cyanamide 
by  acting  upon  cyanogen  chloride  with  am- 
monia. A  very  remarkable  property  of  the 
cyanamide  thus  obtained  is  the  ease  with  which 
it  undergoes  polymerisation.  The  result  of  this 
intramolecular  rearrangement,  as  shown  by 
Beilstein  and  Geuther  (1858,  A.  108,  99;  123, 
241)  is  the  formation  of  the  dicyanogen  homo- 
logue  Dicyandiamide.  An  isomeric  series  of 
homologous  amides  is  thus  completed  corre- 
sponding to  the  three  classes  of  mono-,  di-,  and 
tri-  cyanogen  compounds.  Employing  amines 
instead  of  ammonia  in  the  reaction  of  Cloez  and 
Cannizzaro,  the  alkyl  cyanamides  were  prepared 
by  Cahours  and  Clolz  (1854,  C.  R.  38,  354). 

Another  instance  of  polymerisation  was  an- 
nounced at  this  time  by  Liebig  (1855,  A.  95,  282). 
When  fulminating  mercury  is  allowed  to  stand 
in  presence  of  water  it  gradually  changes  its 
colour  and  other  properties.  These  changes 
were  found  to  correspond  to  an  entire  rearrange- 
ment of  the  molecule,  the  dicyanic  fulminic 
acid  having  polymerised  to  tricyanic  Fulminuric 
Acid.  The  new  acid  is  metameric  with  cyanuric 
acid,  but  in  its  basicity  and  in  other  respects  it 
is  quite  distinct  from  that  compound.  Fulmin- 
uric acid  was  discovered  independently  by 
Schischkow  (.1.  97,  53;  101,  213),  whose  atten- 
tion was  also  directed  to  the  constitution  of  the 
isomeric  fulminic  acid  from  which  it  is  derived. 
Mercuric  fulminate,  according  to  Schischkow 
(J.  R.  16,  276),  is  Hg(CN).,.C.,(NO..),.Hg,  and  ful- 
minic acid  (HCN)2.C.,H,2N6.,.  On  the  other 
hand  Kekul6  (A.  101,  200  ;  105,  279),  in  view  of 
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other  reactions,  regarded  fulminic  acid  as  nitro- 
acetonitril  CH,NO,CN. 

Keturning  once  more  to  the  ethers,  a  reaction 
must  be  noticed  that  was  first  studied  by  Cloez 
(1857,  C.  B.  44,  482),  which  in  the  hands  of 
Hofmann  and  other  later  investigators  has  done 
much  to  give  order  to  the  knowledge  of  cyanic 
derivatives.  Cloez  caused  cyanogen  chloride  to 
act  on  sodium  ethylate,  and  obtained  a  compound 
which  he  called  Cyanetholine  and  which  has 
sometimes  been  regarded  as  consisting  of  a 
cyanic  ether  isomeric  with  that  of  Wurtz.  Gal 
(1866,  C.  R.  61,  527),  who  observed  its  decom- 
position products,  correctly  so  regarded  it,  and 
moreover  judged  that  it  was  related  to  the  cyanic 
ethers  of  Wurtz  in  the  same  manner  that  the 
nitriles  are  related  to  the  isonitriles. 

Still  another  reaction  was  announced  at  this 
time  for  the  preparation  of  ethers.  Habich  a. 
Limpricht  (1859,  A.  109,  111)  discovered  that 
silver  cyanurate  and  alkyl  iodides  react,  forming 
cyanuric  ethers  identical  with  those  of  Wurtz. 

The  Cloez  reaction  was  now,  in  1870,  the 
subject  of  an  important  investigation  by  Hof- 
mann and  Olshausen  (B.  3,  269).  No  cyanic 
ether  was  found,  but,  instead,  these  observers 
succeeded  in  preparing  a  series  of  Cyanuric  Ethers 
metameric  with  those  of  Wurtz.  The  methyl 
analogue  of  the  cyanetholine  of  Cloez  and  Gal 
proves  to  be  a  mixture  containing  cyanuric  ether 
and  an  amido-  derivative.  Cyanic  ethers  homo- 
logous with  these  cyanuric  ethers  and  metameric 
with  the  cyanic  ethers  of  Wurtz  have  never  been 
isolated.  Hofmann  and  Olshausen  were  led  to 
predict  the  formation  of  a  series  of  cyanuric  ethers 
in  this  reaction  from  its  analogy  to  that  of  Cloez 
and  Cannizzaro  for  cyanamide  and  Cahours  and 
Cloez  for  alkyl  cyanamides,  thus: — 


CljCN  +  (NH)H|H  (Cloez  and  Cannizzaro) 


Cl|CN-f  (NH)Et|H  (Cahours  and  Cloez) 

Cl|CN  +  OEtjH  (Hofmann  and  Olshausen). 

Now  in  the  second  reaction  the  alkyl  cyanamide 
was  known  to  polymerise  readily  at  the  moment 
of  its  formation  to  alkyl  melamine.  Just  in  the 
same  manner,  thought  Hofmann  and  Olshausen, 
might  the  product  of  the  third  reaction,  which 
differs  only  in  containing  oxygen  for  imidogen, 
polymerise  at  the  moment  of  its  formation  to  a 
cyanuric  ether.  This  hypothesis  was  confirmed 
by  experiment. 

The  cyanuric  ethers  thus  obtained  when 
submitted  to  the  action  of  water  in  presence  of 
dilute  acids  or  alkalis  give  cyanuric  acid  and 
alcohol,  showing  that  the  alkyl  radicle  is  at- 
tached to  the  oxygen  and  not  to  the  nitrogen, 
as  it  would  seem  to  be  in  the  case  of  the  Wurtz 
ethers.  It  would  thus  appear  that  the  Wurtz 
ethers  are  substituted  imide  compounds,  while 
those  of  Hofmann  and  Olshausen  are  substituted 
hydroxyl  derivatives.  The  reaction  of  both 
with  water  then  becomes  clear,  tJius  : — 


Hofmann  ami  Olshauseu. 
C3N,30R' 
O3H3H3 

{CN)330H|3E'0H " 


Wurtz . 

O3H,,, 
3C0,i3NH.,R' 


X 
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The  difference  between  these  two  classes  of 
ethers  may  be  represented  by  the  formulae : — 


/OE' 
(CN)3f0E' 
\0E' 


^NE' 
(C0)3=NE' 
^NE' 


or  better  still  by  the  use  of  ring  formulae,  a  de- 
vice which  is  especially  useful  when  more  com- 
plex reactions  have  to  be  studied.  The  ether 
corresponding  to  the  hydroxyl  acid  is  of  course 
the  normal  or  ortho-ether,  while  the  imide  sub- 
stituted ether  is  the  iso-ether  : — 


Normal  ether  n{  Hofmanu  and 
OlsliausMi. 

COE' 

E'OCII^^COR' 
N 


Iso-ether  of  Wurtz . 

CO 

E'N|/\nE' 

oci^^co 

NE' 


In  the  same  manner  the  normal  cyanic  ether 
which  in  the  Cloez  reaction  is  probably  formed 
in  the  first  instance,  but  which  has  not  been  iso- 
lated, may  be  supposed  to  be  related  to  the 
cyanic  ether  of  Wurtz  : — 

(CN).OE'  (CO):NE' 

Hypothetical  normal  cyanic  Isocyanio  ether  of 

ether.  Wurtz. 

And  the  decomposition  by  water  of  the  two 
ethers  may  be  represented  : — 

CNOE'  CONE' 
 HOH   OH.  

'(CNjOHIE'OH  CO,|NH,Jl' 
Decomposition  of  hypothetical        Decomposition  of 
normal  ether.  iso-ether. 

A  very  interesting  instance  of  intramolecular 
change  was  announced  by  Hofmann  and  Olshau- 
sen  in  this  same  memoir.  It  was  noticed  that 
the  melting-point  of  trimethyl  normal  cyanurate 
changed  on  continued  heating.  In  the  first  place 
it  melts  at  132°,  but  after  heating  for  some  time 
the  melting-point  rises  and  remains  constant  at 
175°.  Metastasis  was  suspected,  and  it  was  found 
that,  while  before  the  application  of  heat  the 
cyanurate  gave  when  decomposed  with  water 
alcohol  and  cyanuric  acid,  after  that  operation 
its  decomposition  products  were  carbon  dioxide 
and  amine.  The  normal  ether  had  changed  into 
the  corresponding  iso-ether  of  Wurtz.  Such  in- 
stances of  intramolecular  migration  from  nor- 
mal to  iso-  in  the  case  of  alkyl  derivatives  of 
cyanogen  compounds  are  now  known  to  be  of 
frequent  occurrence. 

Of  thethio-analogues  of  these  isomeric  ethers, 
one  series  had  been  discovered  by  Cahours.  On 
reduction  with  nascent  hydrogen  they  gave  mer- 
captan  and  hydrocyanic  acid.  These  were  the 
analogues  of  the  hypothetical  normal  cyanic 
ethers.  The  series  of  isomeric  thiocyanates 
corresponding  to  the  cyanic  ethers  of  Wurtz 
were  synthesised  by  Hofmann  (1868,  B.  1,  25  a. 
169  ;  2,  452  ;  7,  814;  8,  106),  and  constitute  the 
'mustard  oils'  of  which  ordinary  mustard  oil  is 
a  member.  When  the  mercury  salt  of  mono- 
alkyldithiocarbamic  acid  is  distilled  it  loses 
mercuric  sulphide,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
and  alkyl  thio-isocyanate  passes  over.  The 
thio-isocyanic  ethers  give  on  treatment  with 
nascent  hydrogen  not  mercaptan  and  hydro- 


cyanic acid  but  amines  and  thio-aldehyde.  The 

two  reactions  may  be  seen  thus : — 

Normal  thio-ether  of  Cahours.  Isothio-ether  of  Hofmann. 
CN.SE'  CS:NE' 
H   H  H„  H, 


CNH  I  E'SH 


HCHS  I  NH,E' 


The  following  discoveries  also  belong  to  this 
period  : — The  production  of  isocyanic  ethers  from 
isonitriles  by  direct  oxidation  accomplished  by 
Gautier  (1869,  C.  B.  67,  804).  The  discovery  of 
Dicyanic  Ethers  and  Alkyl  Melamines  by  Hof- 
mann (1861,  A.  Suppl.  1,  51 ;  B.  3,  765  ;  1869,  B. 
2,  602 ;  3,  264).  The  former  by  polymerisation 
of  phenyl-isocyanate  in  presence  of  triethyl- 
phosphine,  and  the  latter  by  desulphurisation 
of  monoalkylthio-urea  in  which  case  alkyl  cyan- 
amide  is  doubtless  fu'st  formed  and  then  changed 
into  the  polymeric  melamine.  Finally,  the  ex- 
periment of  Beilstein  (1860,  A.  116,  357),  which 
showed  that  cyanuric  acid  treated  with  phos- 
phorus pentachloride  gives  cyanuric  chloride. 
Cyanuric  chloride  is  thus  seen  to  be  related  to*' 
cyanuric  acid  precisely  in  the  same  way  as 
acetyl  chloride  for  example  is  related  to  acetic 
acid.  It  may  be  obtained  from  the  acid  by 
substitution  of  its  hydroxyl  by  chlorine  when 
treated  with  phosphorus  pentachloride,  and,  as 
Serullas  was  the  first  to  show,  the  chloride  by 
treatment  with  water  loses  its  chlorine  and  again 
assumes  hydroxyl  in  its  place,  becoming  cyanuric 
acid. 

A  period  is  now  reached,  commencing  about 
the  year  1875  and  extending  to  the  present  day, 
during  which  the  activity  of  investigators  in  this 
subject  has  been  directed  in  the  main  to  the 
question  of  the  constitution  of  cyanic  and  cyan- 
uric acids.  To  these  must  be  added  melamine, 
for  just  as  the  acids  give  rise  each  to  two  parallel 
series  of  metameric  ethers,  so,  as  it  will  appear, 
does  melamine.  This  isomerism  has  not  yet  been 
found  among  the  alkyl  cyanamides  or  dicyanic 
diamides.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  case  of 
the  parent  hydrogen  compounds  no  reactions 
have  been  discovered  which  permit,  as  in  the 
case  of  their  alkyl  derivatives,  the  assertion 
that  the  one  is  normal  or  of  the  hydroxyl  type, 
and  the  other  iso-  or  of  the  imide  type. 

The  discussion  was  inaugurated  by  Nencki 
(1876,  B.  9,  232),  who,  working  on  the  compiound 
aceto-guanidine,  found  that  by  a  series  of  reactions 
it  is  converted  finally  into  cyanuric  acid.  In  a 
second  communication  (U.  9,  244)  he  suggested 
an  explanation  of  these  reactions  assuming  the 
imide  nature  of  cyanic  acid.  This  procedure  led 
of  course  to  the  view  that  cyanuric  acid  is  iso- 
or  imide  in  its  constitution.  Further  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  imide  structure  of  both  cyanic  and 
cyanuric  acids  is  found  according  to  Fleischer 
(B.  9,  436)  in  the  desulphurisation  of  ammonium 
thiocarbamate  NH^.CO.SNHj  by  which  reaction 
either  urea  or  iso-cyanate  should  result :  experi- 
ment showed  that  ordinary  ammonium  cyanate 
was  formed.  Weith  {B.  9,  454)  then  joined  the 
controversy,  and  proposed  an  altogether  new  set 
of  formulfefor  the  compounds  obtained  by  Nencki 
from  aceto-guanidine.  Nevertheless,  while  point- 
ing out  that  the  imide  nature  of  the  acids  was 
not  proven,  he  considered  the  weight  of  evidence 
to  be  in  favour  of  that  view.  Michler  (B.  9,  715) 
advanced  another  reaction  to  support  the  iso- 
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theory,  the  distillation  of  M-diphenylurea,  which 
yields  cyanic  acid  and  diphenylamine.  This 
reaction  has,  however,  no  more  value  as  proof 
than  the  action  of  heat  on  urea  itself. 

So  far  the  evidence  had  been  very  largely  in 
favour  of  the  iso-  hypothesis.  Glaus  {B.  9,  721) 
now  joined  issue  with  the  preceding  observers. 
He  questioned  the  value  of  the  little  understood 
guanidine  reactions  of  Nencki  as  proof  of  con- 
stitution, and  showed,  as  Weith  had  indeed  al- 
ready done,  that  with  equally  probable  assump- 
tions the  changes  observed  by  Nencki  might  be 
explained  so  as  to  support  the  opposite  view. 
Similarly  he  contended  against  Fleischer  that  the 
formula  for  ammonium  thiocarbamate  is  by 
no  means  established,  and  if  the  alternative 
hydroxyl  formula,  NH2.CS.0NH^,  be  used,  the 
reaction  supports  the  normal  hypothesis.  To 
these  criticisms  both  Nencki  and  Fleischer  re- 
plied, Fleischer  {B.  9,  988)  defending  the  for- 
mula which  he  had  employed  for  tliiocarbamic 
a,cid,  and  Nencki  (B.  9,  1008)  considering  at 
length  the  evidence  for  and  against  the  two  con- 
tending theories.  The  leading  points  are  as  fol- 
lows :  For  the  imido  or  iso-  formula. — 1.  The 
easy  breaking  down  of  cyanic  acid  by  the  action 
of  water  into  ammonia  and  carbon  dioxide 
C0NH  +  0H.,  =  C0,-hNH3.— 2.  The  conversion 
of  cyanic  acid  into  formamide  by  the  action  of 
nascent  hydrogen  CO:NH  + H.  =  H.CO.NH,,.— 
3.  The  reaction  of  Wurtz  in  which  cyanates 
and  cyanurates  yield  iso- and  not  normal  ethers 
(CON)K-hKE'S04  =  CONR'  +  K2SO,,.  For  the 
hydroxyl  or  normal  form  ula.— 1.  If  in  order  to 
explain  all  the  reactions  of  these  bodies  it  is 
found  necessary  to  assume  an  intra-molecular 
change,  it  is  easier  to  imagine  it  taking  place 
from  the  normal  to  the  iso-  tlian  from  the  iso- 
to  the  normal  atomic  arrangements,  since  it  is 
known  with  what  ease  normal  cyanic  and  cyan- 
uric  derivatives  change  to  the  iso-  condition,  and 
thus  to  suppose  that  in  the  Wurtz  reaction  normal 
ether  is  at  first  formed  and  that  it  immedi- 
ately changes  toiso-ether. — 2.  Finally,  Beilstein 
had  shown  that  cyanuric  chloride,  the  normal 
structure  of  which  does  not  admit  of  question,  is 
the  chloride  corresponding  to  cyanuric  acid. 
Nencki  admits  that  the  acetoguanidine  reactions 
tell  equally  for  both  theories.  Nencki  concludes, 
however,  with  Weith  that  the  weight  of  evidence 
is  in  favour  of  the  imide  structure.  The  discus- 
sion was  continued  by  Glaus  {B.  9,  1165),  Flei- 
scher {B.  9,  1459),  and  Nencki  {B.  9,  1552),  but 
little  further  advance  was  made. 

The  fundamental  distinction  between  mono-, 
di-,  and  tri-cyanic  acids  which  Liebig  so  clearly 
pointed  out  has  been  confirmed,  and  its  value 
appreciated  more  and  more.  It  may  be  that 
fulminic  acid  is  not  the  dicyanic  acid  homo- 
logous with  cyanic  and  cyanuric  acids,  and  that 
this  has  yet  to  be  discovered.  Indeed,  there  may 
be  many  such  mono-,  di-,  and  tri-cyanogen  series 
to  which  the  numerous  isomerides  of  cyanic  acid 
of  which  the  constitution  is  at  present  so  little 
known  will  contribute  members. 

By  the  help  of  this  conception  a  place  is 
ready  for  the  Thiodicyanic  Acid  discovered  in 
1876  by  Fleischer  {A.  179,  204),  and  perhaps 
for  several  new  isomerides  of  cyanic  acid  which 
have  now  to  be  noticed.  It  was  just  at  this 
time  that  Herzig  (B.  12,  170)  announced  the 


discovery  of  a-  and  )3-Gyanuric  Acids.  These 
new  acids  were  said  to  be  obtained  by  the  action 
of  hexabromacetone  on  urea.  It  has,  however, 
recently  been  shown  (Senier,  C.  J.  49,  69:3  ;  49, 
743)  that  both  these  acids  are  merely  ordinary 
cyanuric  acid  disguised  by  traces  of  impurities. 
The  isomerism  of  the  cyanamido-carbonic  acid 
discovered  by  J.  Meyer  (1878,  J.  pr.  18,  419) 
is  merely  coincidental,  that  compound  having 
nothing  further  in  common  with  cyanuric  deri- 
vatives. Four  isomerides,  however,  remain  to  be 
noted,  all  derived  from  fulminic  acid.  The  first 
is  Isofulminuric  Acid.  It  was  prepared  by  Ehren- 
berg  (1884,  J.  pr.  30,  38)  by  acting  on  an  ethereal 
solution  of  free  fulminic  acid  with  ammonia. 
The  remaining  three  isomerides  were  discovered 
by  Scholvien  (1885,  J.pr.  32,  461),  and  all  arise 
out  of  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  ful- 
minates. They  are  Meta-fulminuric  Acid,  /3-Iso- 
fulminuric  Acid,  and  Iso-cyanilic  Acid.  Metallic 
salts  of  each  were  described,  but  no  alkyl  or 
other  derivatives. 

In  the  present  state  of  their  history  it  would 
be  premature  to  speculate  as  to  the  constitution 
of  this  remarkable  group  of  isomerides.  It  may, 
I  however,  be  worth  while  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
possible  metamcrides  of  cyanuric  acid  are  very 
great,  especially  when  mixed  types  are  con- 
sidered, as,  for  instance,  the  two  conceivable  in- 
termediate acids  between  normal  and  iso-cyan- 
uric  acid  (c/.  Senier,  Inaug.  Dissert,  Berlin, 
[1887]  28). 

A  further  study  of  these  fulminuric  acids 
may  help  to  clear  up  the  constitution  of  fulminic 
acid  itself,  for  like  the  latter  acid  some  of  them 
evolve  hydroxylamine  when  decomposed  by 
water  in  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid.  It  was 
on  this  account  that  Steiner  (1883,  B.  16,  1484) 
suggested  the  following  isonitroso-  formula  for 
C=NOH 

fulminic  acid  ||  ,  whereas  he  had  pre- 

G=NOH 

viously  (1876,  B.  9,  782)  been  an  adherent  of 
Kekule  (1857,  A.  101,  200 ;  105,  279),  who  re- 
garded it  as  nitroacetonitrile.  The  recent  work  of 
Divers  ([1885]  C.  J.  47,  79)  has  led  to  another 
N=CH 

formula  0<^       \      .  According  to  Armstrong, 
N=GOH 

the  essential  facts  are  best  represented  for  the 

^G— OH 

present  by  one  of  the  following,  Nf^  | 

\C=N.0H 

N=GH 

or  I     I  (C.  J.  47,  79). 

0-C=N.OH 

In  the  next  place  two  announcements  call  for 
notice  which  have  an  interesting  bearing  on  the 
constitution  of  cyanuric  acid.  The  first  is  the 
liroduction  of  melanurenic  acid,  a  derivative  of 
cyanuric  acid,  by  Bamberger,  by  the  action  of 
water  on  dioyaudiamide  {Inatig.  Dissert.,  Berlin 
1880  ;  B.  16,  1074  ;  16,  1459  ;  16,  1703).  Bam- 
berger ascribes  to  dicyandiamide  the  formula 
G:NH.NH.,:NHCN  as  preferable  to  Baumann's 

formula  (1873,5.6,1375),  (CNH)<;;^^\.(CNH). 

The  second  is  the  study  of  the  absorption  spec 
trum  of  cyanuric  acid  which  led  Hartley  (1882, 
C/.  41,  48)  to  the  conclusion  that  it  has  a  ring 
formula  and  doubly-linked  atoms.    This  is  of 
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course  quite  in  accord  with  the  normal  or  hy- 
droxyl  theory. 

There  remain  to  be  considered  the  important 
researches  of  Hofmann,  Klason,  Ponomaretf, 
Mulder,  and  Eathke.  These  investigations  are 
for  the  most  part  contemporaneous.  They  also 
largely  supplement  one  another ;  and  although 
they  do  not  explicitly  support  the  same  hypo- 
thesis, they  do  not  take  the  form  of  a  discussion. 
Only  an  outline  of  the  more  important  features 
of  this  work  can  be  attempted  here. 

Commencing  with  Mulder  in  the  year  1882  : 
the  Cloez  reaction  was  the  first  to  engage  the 
attention  of  this  observer  {B.  1,  41,  191 ;  2,  133  ; 

3,  287).  The  results  in  the  ethyl  series  were 
similar  and  parallel  to  those  in  the  methyl  series 
of  Hofmann  and  Olshausen.  The  most  interest- 
ing observation  is  that  normal  cyanic  and  cyan- 
uric  ethers  give  bromine  addition  compounds, 
while  the  isocyanic  and  cyanuric  ethers  form  no 
such  combinations.  This,  according  to  Mulder, 
becomes  a  test  by  which  the  one  structure  can  be 
distinguished  from  the  other.  Now  cyanuric 
acid  does  not  combine  with  bromine,  and  hence 
it  is  regarded  as  iso-  in  constitution.  The  com- 
pound with  cyanuric  ethyl  ether  has  the  formula 
C.jN30,Et.,Br,..  By  the  use  of  this  test  Mulder 
was  led  in  1885  to  recognise  the  diethyl  cyanuric 
ether  of  Habich  and  Limpricht  as  an  iso-  com- 
pound (B.  4,  91).  Subsequent  observation  has, 
however,  not  confirmed  the  value  of  this  reaction 
as  a  test  in  all  cases. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  discover 
among  the  metallic  cyanates  and  cyanurates 
isomeric  differences  like  those  found  among  the 
ethers.  An  investigation  of  Calmels  in  1884 
{C.  B.  99,  239)  would  seem  to  show  that  metallic 
cyanides  analogous  to  the  nitriles  andcarbamines 
exist,  but  hitherto  no  one  has  found  evidence  of 
a  similar  isomerism  among  the  metallic  cyanates 
or  cyanurates.  The  exjaeriments  of  Mulder  in 
1882  {B.  15,  69)  with  this  object  proved  as 
fruitless  as  those  of  Bannow  (1871,  B.  4,  254; 
18,  2201)  had  been. 

Mulder  suggested  new  formula  for  bi'omide 
and  chloride  of  cyanogen  N33CBr  and  N33CCI, 
and  in  a  series  of  communications  in  1885-6  (B. 

4,  47  ;  4,  151 ;  5,  65  ;  5,  84  ;  5,  99)  studied  the 
properties  of  the  bromide.  The  curious  fact  was 
noted  that  pure  cyanogen  bromide  does  not 
polymerise,  but  that  this  change  takes  place 
readily  in  presence  of  a  trace  of  free  bromine. 
Two  curious  addition  products  of  cyanogen 
bromide  with  ethyl  cyanurate  are  described 
C3N.,03Et.,2BrCN  and  CaNjO^Et^BrCN  (cf.  Senier, 
Inaug.  Dissert.,  Berlin,  1887,  34). 

As  in  the  case  of  Mulder,  so  the  work  of 
Ponomareff  commenced  with  a  study  of  the 
cyanetholine  of  Cloez.  This  chemist  in  1882 
(B.  15,  513)  arrived  at  results  in  accordance  with 
those  of  Hofmann  and  Olshausen,  and  proposed 
the  use  of  mercuric  chloride  to  distinguish  iso- 
from  normal  cyanuric  compounds.  This  reagent 
gives  crystalline  addition  compounds  with  nor- 
mal derivatives,  that  in  the  case  of  normal 
ethyl  cyanurate  being  {CN)330Et,HgCl,.  Unfor- 
tunately, like  the  corresponding  bromine  test  of 
Mulder,  this  mercuric  chloride  test  has  been 
shown  to  be  inapplicable  to  all  cases  (Hofmann, 
1885-6,  B.  18,  2796  ;  19,  2093). 

The  study  of  the  formation  of  cyanuric  ethers 


and  the  preparation  of  alkoyl  derivatives  in  the 
hands  of  Ponomareff'  threw  additional  hght  on 
their  structure.  Hofmann  and  Olshausen  had 
prepared  the  cyanuric  ethers  by  the  Cloez  reac- 
tion, using  cyanogen  chloride.  The  method  was 
simplified  by  Ponomareff  in  1885  (B.  18,  3261), 
who  employed  the  already  polymerised  cyanuric 
chloride.  By  this  means  he  obtained  normal 
cyanuric  ethers  which  gave  cyanuric  chloride 
again  when  treated  with  phosphorus  pentachlor- 
ide,  and  gave  melamine  by  the  action  of  am- 
monia. In  the  next  jjlace  this  observer  studied 
the  reaction  of  Habich  and  Limpricht,  by  which 
only  isocyanuric  ethers  had  been  obtained.  By 
allowing  the  alkyl  iodide  to  act  on  sUver  cyan- 
urate at  a  low  temperature  there  was  always 
formed  together  with  the  isocyanurate  some 
ether  that  gave  a  crystalline  compound  with 
mercuric  chloride,  and  hence  was  judged  by  Po- 
nomareff to  be  normal  ether.  The  experiment 
was  afterwards  repeated  by  Hofmann  and  the 
crystalline  mercuric  chloride  compound  examined 
(1886,  B.  19,  2093),  but  it  was  proved  that  the 
mercuric  chloride  was  combined  not  with  normal 
but  with  iso-  ether.  In  the  same  memoir  Pono- 
mareff described  the  first  alkoyl  derivative  of 
cyanuric  acid,  triacetyl  cyanurate.  The  corre- 
sponding tribenzoyl  cyanurate  was  obtained  soon 
afterwards  by  Senier  (1886,  C.  J.  49,313). 

The  reaction  between  dicyandiamide  and 
carbon  dioxide  already  pointed  out  as  giving 
rise  to  a  mixed  cyanuric  acid  and  mela- 
mine, melanurenic  acid,  was  made  the  basis 
of  an  interesting  communication  from  Bathke 
in  1885  (B.  18,  3102).  This  inquirer  noted  that 
when  such  compounds  as  H.^O  or  NH3  or  CO.., 
which  can  divide  into  two  divalent  radicles,  for 
instance  H.,  +  0,  H.  +  NH,  and  0  +  CO,  combine 
to  form  addition  compounds  with  cyanogen  deri- 
vatives, they  do  so  in  accordance  with  a  general 
law,  the  one  residue  joining  the  carbon  and 
the  other  the  nitrogen.  Thus  nitriles  take  up 
the  residues  of  water  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
giving  acid  amides  or  thio-amides,  or  they  take 
up  ammonia  or  amines  forming  amidines.  To 
this  class  of  reactions  belongs,  according  to 
Eathke,  the  conversion  of  dicyandiamide  into 
melanurenic  acid,  and  also  the  parallel  reaction 
announced  for  the  first  time  between  dicyandi- 
amide and  thiocyanic  acid,  where  combination 
to  thioammeline  takes  place.  Using  Bamberger's 
formula  for  dicyandiamide,  the  reactions  may  be 
represented  thus : — 
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The  bearing  of  these  reactions  on  the  consti- 
tution of  cyanuric  acid  and  melamine  is  evident. 
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Ammeline  and  melanurenic  acids  are  amido- 
acids  between  melamine  and  cyanuric  acid,  and 
if  the  above  expressions  be  the  true  ones,  both 
the  acid  and  melamine  are  imido-  or  iso-  and  not 
normal  compounds.  The  following  formula? 
showing  cyanuric  acid  and  melamine  both  as 
normal  and  iso-  compounds  will  assist  in  making 
this  clear : — 


COH 

II  I 
SOC'I^^COH 
N 

Acid 


Normal 


CO 

oci^^co 

NH 


Iso- 


CNH, 

H,NC'|^^GNH,, 
N 

Meiaiiiiiie 

CNH 

hn/\nh 


HNC 


NH 


J  CNH 


Mrluij;iiie. 


According  to  Hofmann  the  weight  of  evidence 
is  in  favour  of  the  view  that  both  tliese  com- 
pounds are  normal  in  constitution.  Kathke 
pointed  out  that  these  two  reactions  must  be 
considered,  and  whether  the  formula  of  Bam- 
berger be  employed  or  the  alternative  one  of 
Baumann,  they  both  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
thio-ammeline  and  melanurenic  acid  are  iso- 
compounds,  and  indirectly  to  the  iso-  nature  of 
cyanuric  acid  and  melamine.  One  class  of  re- 
actions requires  the  one  formula,  another  class  of 
reactions  the  other.  In  Eathke's  view  it  is  im- 
possible to  find  a  formula  to  account  for  both 
classes  of  reactions.  It  seems  that  the  position 
of  the  hydrogen  atoms,  unlike  that  of  the  alkyl 
radicles,  is  not  stable,  and  that  indeed  both  fur- 
mulai  may  be  employed  side  by  side.  In  the 
same  manner  Eathke  recommends  the  use  of  two 
formulie  for  hydrocyanic  acid,  acetacetic  ether, 
the  lactam  and  lactim  groups,  thio-urea,  and 
other  similar  cases. 

In  another  communication  (1887,  B.  20, 1056) 
this  standpoint  was  developed  further,  and  in 
view  of  the  discovery  of  several  triphenylmela- 
mines  Rathke  suggested  the  addition  of  a  third 
imide  type  for  alkyl  melamines,  thus  :  — 

CNHR' 

E'HNclv^^CNHR' 
N 
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The  radicles  attached  directly  to  the  ring  as  in 
the  first  iso-  form  are  said  to  be  in  the  cso-  posi- 
tion, while  those  attached  to  side  chains  as  in 
the  second  iso-  form  are  termed  exo-.  This  sys- 
tem was  suggested  in  order  to  account  for  the 
instances  of  complex  isomerism  in  the  <;ase  of 


phenylmelamines,  which  Hofmann  was  the  first 
to  point  out.  In  the  communications  following, 
Eathke  ([1887-8],  B.  20, 106.5  ;  21,  867  ;  21,  874) 
announced  several  new  complex  derivatives,  the 
constitution  of  which  he  studied  by  means  of 
this  hypothesis.  These  are  Phenyl  Thiamme- 
line,  Triphenyl  Ammeline,  Monophenyl  Iso-cy- 
anuric  acid,  Diphenyl  Melamine,  and  Triphenyl 
Melamine. 

No  inquirer  in  this  department  of  chemical 
research  has  been  more  unwearied,  and  none 
has  been  more  successful,  than  Hofmann.  As 
early  as  1857,  in  conjunction  with  Caliours  (A. 
102,  293),  he  discovered  allyl  cyanate,  and  from 
that  time  to  this  he  has  reverted  to  the  subject 
again  and  again.  The  earlier  communications 
have  been  already  noticed,  but  tliere  remain  a 
series  of  exhaustive  critical  memoirs  which  have 
appeared  during  the  last  few  years  of  which  only 
the  barest  outline  can  be  given.  They  are  an 
attempt  to  settle  the  question  of  the  constitution 
chiefly  of  cyanuric  acid  and  melamine,  but  they 
bring  into  their  service  numerous  new  reactions 
and  classes  of  compounds. 

In  one  of  the  first  of  these,  in  1881  (B.  14, 2728). 
Hofmann  described  a  new  reaction  in  which  iso- 
ethers  are  among  the  products.  It  is  the  action 
of  heat  on  alkyl  acetyl  urea.  Together  witli 
isocyanic  ether  di-  and  tri-alkyl  isocyanurate  are 
formed.  In  another  paper  in  1880  {B.  1.3,  13411) 
some  interesting  instances  of  intramolecular 
change  are  described.  Just  as  the  cyanic  metliyl 
ether  at  first  formed  in  the  Cloez  reaction  was 
found  by  Hofmann  and  Olshausen  to  polymerise 
to  methyl  cyanurate,  so  the  same  change  is  now 
effected  in  the  case  of  methyl  thiocyanate,  which 
is  converted  into  methyl  thiocyanurate,  and  also 
(1885,  B.  18,  765)  in  that  of  phenyl  isocyanate, 
which  becomes  phenyl  isocyanurate.  The  general 
tendency  of  the  normal  to  pass  over  into  the  more 
stable  iso-  atomic  arrangement  finds  another 
example  here,  for  together  with  the  trimethyl- 
thiocyanurate  some  of  the  iso-  compound  is 
always  formed.  Hofmann  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  pure  metliyl-thiocyanate  does  not 
polymerise  by  heat  alone,  but  does  so  in  presence 
of  a  little  hydrochloric  acid.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  in  the  same  manner  Mulder  found 
that  cyanogen  bromide  only  admitted  of  poly- 
merisation when  mixed  with  some  other  sub- 
stance, as,  for  instance,  with  free  bromine.  The 
action  of  such  agents  as  hydrochloric  acid  and 
free  bromine  in  these  instances,  and  the  still 
more  remarkable  action  of  triethylphosphine  or 
pyridine  (Snape,  1886,  C.  J.  49,254),  which  con- 
vert p)henyl  isocyanate  only  into  dicyanate,  while 
if  certain  dry  salts  are  substituted,  sodium  ace- 
tate, sodium  formate,  or  sodium  carbonate,  the 
intramolecular  re-arrangement  goes  as  far  as  the 
production  of  cyanurate ;  these  are  facts  of 
which  chemistry  in  its  present  state  of  develop- 
ment ott'ers  no  explanation. 

From  methyl-thiocyanurate  thus  obtained 
Hofmann  isolated  in  1885  for  the  first  time  free 
Thiooyanuric  Acid  [B.  18,  2196).  The  methyl 
ether,  by  treatment  with  sodium  sulphide,  is 
converted  into  the  sodium  salt,  methyl  mercap- 
tan  being  formed  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
sodium  salt,  when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
has  its  sodium  replaced  in  three  stages,  forming 
two  iutsrmediate  acid  sodium  thio-cyanurates, 
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and  finally  free  thio-cyanuric  acid.  The  sodium 
salt  of  thiocyanuric  acid  may  be  also  preijared  from 
cyanuric  chloride  by  the  action  of  sodium  mer- 
captide. 

Pursuing  the  inquiry  still  further  into  the 
behaviour  of  this  thio-  analogue  of  cyanuric 
acid,  the  action  of  ammonia  and  amines  on  the 
trimethyl  ether  was  investigated  in  1885  {B. 
18,  2755).  Water  decomposes  the  ether  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  general  reaction  into  cyanuric 
acid  and  mercaptan,  and  it  was  thought  that 
ammonia  might  similarly  give  mercaptan  and 
melamine,  thus : — 

(CN),3SMe  +  3H(H0)  =  (CN)330H  +  3MeSH 
(CN)33SMe  +  3H(NH2)  =  {CN)33NH2  +  3MeSH- 

Experiment  proved  this  to  be  the  cas3.  Mela- 
mine  is  thus  advantageously  prtpared.  The 
reaction  takes  place,  however,  in  three  stages, 
two  intermediate  compounds  being  formed  — 
mono-amido-  and  di-aniido-  ether— thus  : — 


/SMe         /NH.,         /NH,  /NH., 
C^Nj^SMe  CjN^^SMe  CaN^^-NH,  C^N^^NH,; 
\SMe         \SMe         \SMe  \nH, 


le         \SMe  \KiVie 
ether  intermediate  compomids  raelamine. 


The  action  of  substituted  ammonias  was  now 
tried,  and  corresponding  alkyl  melamines  and 
intermediate  alkyl  amido-  ethers  resulted. 

Melamine  and  alkyl  melamines  are  also 
produced,  as  was  expected,  from  cyanuric  chlor- 
ide, and  ammonia  or  amines,  and  in  this  case, 
too,  a  series  of  intermediate  amido-  and  alkyl 
amido-  cyanuric  chlorides  was  obtained,  thus  : 

/CI  /NHj        /NH„  /NH„ 

(CN),f  CI  {CN),f  CI  (CN)3f  NH.:  (CN)  ^  NH,: 

\ci       \ci        \ci  Xnh^ 

cyanuric        intermediate  compounds  melamine. 
cliloride 

The  second  of  these  intermediate  compounds 
was  identified  as  Liebig's  chlorcyanamide  (1834, 
A.  10,43),  and  its  phenj'lamido-  analogue  as  the 
compound  described  by  Laurent  (1848,  A.  Ch. 
[3]  22,  97)  under  the  name  chlorcyanilide. 

The  alkyl  melamines  obtained  by  these  re- 
actions were  at  once  compared  with  those  which 
Hofmann  had  himself  prepared  sixteen  years 
before  by  desulphurisation  of  substituted  thio- 
ureas, and  were  found  to  be  metamerides.  Here, 
then,  were  two  metameric  series  of  alkyl  mela- 
mines just  as  there  are  two  series  of  alkyl 
cyanates  and  cyanurates  and  their  thio-  ana- 
logues. One  might  be  normal  and  the  other  iso-, 
corresponding  to  the  normal  and  iso-  cyanates 
or  cyanurates.  Their  constitution  was  now  to 
be  solved.  It  was  feared  that  the  action  of 
water  would  give  no  clue  to  the  structure  of 
these  compounds,  because  on  the  assumption  of 
either  constitution  cyanuric  acid  and  amine 
would  probably  be  produced.    Thus  : 

(CN),3NHMe  +  3H,,0  =  (CN),30H  -f  3NH.,Me 
alkyl-n-melamine  cyanuric  acid  amine 

'  (CNMe)33NH  +  3H.,0  =  (CO)33NH  +  3NH.,Me 
a'.kyl-iso-melamine  cyanuric  acid  amine. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  one  case  the  acid  at  first 
formed  ought  to  be  normal  and  in  the  other  iso-, 
but  all  experience  had  shown  that,  whatever 
might  be  the  constitution  of  the  acid  in  the  first 
moment  of  its  existence,  it  was  always  found 
when  examined  to  be  one  and  the  same  cyanuric 


acid.  Experiment  confirmed  this  expectation, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  seek  some  other 
method. 

This  was  found  by  Hofmann  in  1885  {B.  18, 
2781)  in  a  reaction  between  cyanuric  chloride 
and  secondary  amines.  In  this  reaction  neither 
melamine  nor  its  primary  alkyl  derivatives,  but 
secondary  alkyl  melamines  were  produced  — 
Hexa-alkyl  Melamines.  These  were  prepared, 
and  it  was  seen  that  an  examination  of  the 
decomposition  products  when  acted  upon  by 
water  would  decide  whether  they  were  normal  or 
iso-  compounds.    Thus  : 

(CN)33NMe.,  +  3H2O  =  (CN)330H  +  3NHMe2 
alkyl-n-melamine  cyanuric  acid  secondary 

amine 

(CNMe)33NMe  +  3H.,0  =  (CO)33NMe  -1-  3NH.,Me 
alkyl-iso-melamine  methyl-iso-  monaniine. 

cyanurate 

Here  was  a  distinction  that  could  be  observed, 
and  experiment  showed  that  the  first  equation 
represents  the  reaction  which  takes  place.  The 
new  alkyl  melamines  are  to  be  regarded,  then, 
as  normal  derivatives,  and  the  iso-  structure  is 
reserved  for  the  metameric  compounds  derived 
from  substituted  ureas. 

What,  then,  is  the  constitution  of  melamine 
itself  ?  When  the  close  analogy  existing  between 
the  reactions  by  which  the  normal  alky]  mela- 
mines are  produced,  and  that  by  which  melamine 
itself  may  be  obtained  is  perceived,  there  cannot 
remain  much  doubt  as  to  its  normal  constitution, 
thus  : — 

(CN)3Cl3  4  3H(NMe„)  =  (CN).,3NMe..  -1-  3HC1 
(CN).jCl.,  +  3H(NHMe')  =  (CN)33NHMe  +  3HC1 
.  (CN)3Cl3  +  3H(NH.,)  =  (CN)33NH„  -1-  3HC1. 
Moreover  the  normal  constitution  of  cyanuric 
chloride  must  not  be  forgotten.    From  it  are 
derived  only  normal  ethers,  and  from  normal 
ethers,  as  Hofmann  himself  shows,  cyanuric 
chloride  may  be  reproduced  by  the  action  of 
phosphorus  pentachloride.    Two  subsequent  me- 
moirs (B.  18,  3217  ;  19,  2061)  contain  a  descrip- 
tion of  many  new  derivatives  of  normal  and  iso- 
cyanuric  acid  and  melamine.    Kesidues  in  the 
position  which  Eathke  afterwards  proposed  to 
designate  by  the  denomination  eso  are  shown  to 
exist  in  some  of  these  complex  derived  com- 
pounds.   This  is  notably  the  case  with  the 
triphenylmelamine  which  Hofmann  designates 
unsymmetrical,  and  which  Eathke  would  term 
diesotriphenylmelamine.    It  has  the  formula 
C  NHPh 

PhN  N 

I  I 
HNC  CNH 

\/ 
NPh, 

and  is  composed  of  two  iso-melamine  and  one 
normal  melamine  group.  The  cyanuric  ethers 
were  submitted  to  a  careful  re-examination  in  the 
first  of  these  papers,  and  their  melting-points 
and  boiling-points  re-determined  and  corrected, 
and  in  most  cases  their  crystalline  form  sub- 
mitted to  exact  measurements. 

The  question  of  the  constitution  of  cyanuric 
acid  was  considered  by  Hofmann  mainly  in  one  of 
the  memoirs  already  referred  to  (B.  18,  2791). 
It  was  pointed  out  in  the  first  place  that  the  con- 
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stitution  of  the  normal  and  iso-  scries  of  alkyl 
derivatives  is  established  beyond  question  by  the 
perfectly  distinct  products  which  they  give  v^hen 
subjected  to  the  decomposing  action  of  water. 
The  normal  ethers  break  down  into  cyanuric  acid 
and  alcohol,  the  iso-  ethers  into  carbon  dioxide 
and  amine.  So  far,  then,  as  the  decomposition 
of  the  ethers  is  evidence,  cyanur:c  acid  is  a  nor- 
mal compound.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  no  one 
has  succeeded  in  preparing  normal  ethers  from 
cyanuric  acid.  Iso-  ethers,  as  in  the  methods  of 
Wurtz  and  Habich  and  Limpriclit,  are  always 
obtained.  So  far,  then,  as  the  formation  of  the 
ethers  is  evidence,  cyanuric  acid  is  an  iso-com- 
pound.  Consideration  of  these  reactions  leaves 
the  question  an  open  one.  Other  reactions  must 
be  studied.  It  is  argued  that  cyanuric  acid  is 
iso-  because  of  its  formation  from  urea  and  cer- 
tain allied  compounds  ;  but  this  assumes  a  con- 
stitution for  urea  which  is  by  no  means  finally 
established ;  and  which,  indeed,  as  Hofmann 
points  out,  has  been  directly  questioned.  Again 
to  cyanuric  acid  is  assigned  the  iso-  structure, 
because  of  its  homology  with  cyanic  acid,  which  is 
assumed  to  be  iso-.  If  cyanic  acid  were  really 
iso-  this  argument  would  have  great  weight ;  but 
Hofmann  showed,  especially  by  means  of  its 
close  analogy  to  normal  thio-cyanic  acid,  that 
cyanic  acid  is  probably  normal  in  constitution. 
It  is  admitted,  however,  by  Hofmann  that  in 
order  to  explain  all  the  reactions,  whichever  view 
be  accepted,  an  intra-molecular  rearrangement 
has  sometimes  to  be  assumed.  For  instance, 
maintaining  the  normal  hypothesis  such  a  change 
has  to  be  supposed  in  the  case  of  the  reactions  of 
Wurtz  and  Habich  and  Limpricht.  It  is  shown, 
however,  that  instances  of  this  change  from  nor- 
mal to  iso-  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  whereas 
there  is  scarcely  a  case  on  record— only  one 
which  Hofmann  himself  in  alatermemoir pointed 
out  — of  the  opposite  change.  This  then  is  an 
argument  in  favour  of  the  normal  hypothesis. 
But  perhaps  the  strongest  of  all  arguments  in 
support  of  the  normal  view  is  the  relation  of 
cyanuric  acid  to  cyanuric  chloride.  This  chlo- 
ride is,  for  reasons  already  given,  unquestionably 
a  normal  compound.  Now  phosphorus  penta- 
cliloride  behaves  towards  normal  cyanuric  ethers 
in  a  manner  precisely  parallel  to  its  action,  as 
shown  by  Beilstein,  on  cyanuric  acid  itself.  In 
both  cases  cyanuric  chloride  results.  Again,  from 
cyanuric  chloride  and  alcohol  (sodium  ethylate) 
normal  ether  is  obtained,  and  in  the  parallel 
reaction  between  cyanuric  chloride  and  water 
(sodium  hydroxide)  cyanuric  acid  results.  Thus :  — 

(CN)330R'  +  SrCl,  =  (CN),C1,  +  SPOCl^  -i-  SR'Cl 
(CN)330H  +  3PC1,  =  (CNj^Cl^  +  3POCI3  +  3HC1 
and 

(CN),CL,  -1-  3R'0H  =  (CN),30R'  +  3HC1 
(CN),Cl3  +  3H0H  =  (CN),30H  +  3HC1. 

This  analogy  receives  important  support  from 
the  corresponding  thio-  derivatives.  It  is  scarcely 
conceivable  that  intramolecular  change  takes 
place  in  one  series  of  these  reactions  and  not 
in  the  other,  and  indeed  the  composition  of  the 
chloride  of  iso-cyanuric  acid  is  probably  such 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  it  by  metastasis 
to  be  converted  into  cyanuric  chloride ;  at  all 
events  Hofmann  shows  that  the  action  of  phos- 
phorus pcntachloride  on  iso-  ether  leads  to  tlie 


formation  of  a  chloride  having  an  altogether 
different  composition.  In  another  memoir  in 
18St)  (jS.  19,  2084)  Hofmann  continues  this  dis- 
cussion. Klason  in  the  meantime  had  offered 
another  explanation  of  Rathke's  dicyandiamide 
and  thiocyanic  acid  reaction,  which  led  to  the 
normal  and  not  the  iso-  structure  for  thio-amme- 
liue.  Hofmann  adopted  this.  With  regard  to 
the  use  of  more  than  one  formula  as  suggested 
by  Rathke,  Hofmann  can  only  admit  this  prac- 
tice if  it  be  meant  to  imply  that  a  compound 
behaves  in  one  reaction  as  if  it  had  one  consti- 
tution, and  in  another  reaction  as  if  its  consti- 
tution were  a  different  one.  The  identity  of  a 
substance  requires  that  in  its  quiescent  state  it 
be  regarded  as  one  and  the  same  thing.  The 
only  way  out  of  the  dil'ficulty  with  regard  to  the 
constitution  of  cyanuric  acid  is  to  adopt  that 
formula  which  explains  the  most  reactions,  and 
to  assume  in  the  others  that  metastasis  takes 
place.  Hofmann  therefore  adopts  the  view  that 
cyanuric  acid  is  a  normal  orhydroxyl  compound. 

There  now  remain  to  be  considered  a  series 
of  important  communications  from  the  Swedish 
chemist,  P.  Klason  (or  Claesson,  as  it  is  written 
in  the  Swedish  memoirs).  Tlie  field  indepen- 
dently worked  out  by  this  observer  is  covered 
very  largely  by  that  of  Hofmann,  and  has  already 
been  noticed.  This  is  true  also  with  regard  to 
the  view  to  be  taken  of  the  constitution  of  cyanic 
and  cyanuric  acids  and  melamine.  The  leading 
points  which  remain  must  now  be  briefly 
stated. 

In  an  early  communication  in  1885  {B.  18, 
490  R.)  some  important  improvements  were  sug- 
gested in  the  preparation  of  cyanuric  chloride, 
and  the  discovery  of  Cyanuric  Iodide  was  an- 
nounced. A  series  of  normal  melamines  was 
described  a  little  later  (B.  18,  497  R.),  and  it 
was  shown  that  thio-arameline  was  normal  and 
not  iso-,  as  Rathke  had  maintained.  Klason 
proved  this  by  its  synthesis  from  Liebig's  chlor- 
cyanamide  (normal  diamido-cyanuric  chloride), 
by  the  action  of  sodium  sulphydrate.  The  fact 
that  cyanamide  by  polymerisation  gives  ordinary 
normal  melamine  leads  to  the  view  that  it  also 
is  normal  (B.  18,  499  R.).  On  the  other  hand 
Klason  considered  the  only  known  series  of  alkyl 
cyanamides  to  be  iso-  compounds  because  they 
polymerise  to  alkyl  iso-  melamines.  Maintaining 
the  normal  structure  for  cyanic  and  cyanuric 
acids  Klason  (18s0,  J.  iv:  33,  126)  submitted  the 
reasoning  of  Nencki  and  the  more  recent  argu- 
ments of  Rathke  to  a  detailed  criticism.  It  was 
shown  that  another  formula  can  be  ascribed 
equally  well  to  acetoguanidine,  and  that  this 
leads  to  the  normal  formula  for  cyanuric  acid. 
This  is  the  case  also  with  Rathke's  reaction 
between  dicyandiamide  and  thiocyanic  acid,  for 
Klason  maintained  that  the  diamide  is  a  normal 
and  not  an  iso-  compound.  The  case  of  Bam- 
berger's reaction  is  admittedly  different.  In 
order  to  explain  that  reaction,  metastasis  has 
undoubtedly  to  be  assumed.  Subsequent  exami- 
nation of  the  melam  compounds  by  Klason  (188(3, 
J.  pr.  33,  285)  showed  that  ordinary  melam  is  a 
mixture  of  true  melam  and  a  new  compound 
melem,  and  that  ordinary  ammelide  is  a  mixture 
of  melanurenic  acid  and  ammeline.  It  was  there- 
fore proposed  to  apply  the  name  ammelide  to 
melanurenic  acid,  in  which  case  the  compounds 
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between  eyanuric  acid  on  the  one  hand  and 
melamine  on  the  other  would  be  as  follows : — 

/OH  /NH.  /NH2  /NH, 
(CN),^OH  (CN),f-0H"(CN),^NH3  (CN),f-NH., 

\0H        \0H         \0H  \NH., 

eyanuric  acid  ammelide  ammeline  melamine. 

MONOCYANOGEN  GKOUP. 

Normal  cyanic  acid  CNOH  i.e.  (G:N).OH. 

Formation. —  1.  By  the  action  of  heat  on 
eyanuric  acid  (Wohler,  O.  A.  71,  95  ;  73,  157  ; 
P.  1,  117 ;  Liebig  a.  Wohler,  P.  20,  369).— 2. 
In  place  of  eyanuric  acid  a  mixture  of  P.^Oj  and 
urea  may  be  employed  (Weltzien,  A.  107,  219) 
or  a  mixture  of  uric  acid  with  MnO.,  or  HjSO., 
(Dobereiner,  O.  A.  74,  121),  or  mercuric  urate 
may  be  heated  alone. — 3.  Cyanic  acid  is  also 
formed  when  ethyl  thiocarbamate  is  subjected 
to  distillation.  CO.NH.„SEt  =  CNOH +  EtSH 
(Debus,  A.  72,  1 ;  75,  127;  82,  253). 

Cyanic  acid  cannot  be  isolated  by  treatment 
of  its  metallic  or  alkyl  salts  with  hydrous  acids  or 
water,  for  the  moment  it  is  liberated  it  takes  up 
the  elements  of  water  and  appears  as  NH3  and 
CO,. 

Preparation. — Anhydrous  eyanuric  acid  is 
heated  nearly  to  redness  in  a  current  of  C0„. 
This  is  conveniently  accomplished  in  a  tube 
bent  at  right  angles,  the  charged  arm  of  which 
can  be  placed  in  a  combustion  furnace.  The 
vai50ur  of  cyanic  acid  is  led  into  a  suitable  con- 
denser surrounded  by  a  freezing  mixture.  More 
or  less  polymeric  cyamelide  is  always  formed 
and  condenses  as  a  snow-white  solid  in  the 
cooler  parts  of  the  tube  (Wohler)  (Baeyer,  A. 
114,  156). 

Properties. — A  thin  colourless  liquid  which 
reddens  litmus  and  has  an  extremely  pungent 
odour  suggestive  of  glacial  acetic  acid.  The 
vapour  causes  a  copious  flow  of  tears  and  the 
liquid  applied  to  the  skin  quickly  raises  a  blister. 
S.G.  (5^)  1-140;  (-^)  1-156  (Troost  a.  Haute- 
feuille,  J.  1868,  314).  V.D.  1-50  (calc.  =  1-49) 
(T.  a.  H.).  H.C.  98,470  (T.  a.  H.).  Cyanic  acid 
changes  readily  into  the  isomeric  cyamelide  or 
'  insoluble  eyanuric  acid.'  At  0°  this  transforma- 
tion takes  place  quietly  in  the  course  of  an 
hour,  but  at  higher  temperatures  the  action  be- 
comes explosive.  The  heat  evolved  by  this 
atomic  rearrangement  is  17,630  gram-units 
(T.  a.  H.,  J.  1869,  99).  In  ice-water  cyanic  acid 
dissolves  without  decomposition  until  a  certain 
degree  of  concentration  is  attained. 

Reactions. — 1.  In  presence  of  triethyl  phos- 
phine  it  polymerises  to  eyanuric  acid  (Hofmann, 
C.  S.  Mem.  13,  322).— 2.  Acted  on  by  ivater  it 
immediately  sislits  into  NHj  and  CO... — 3.  Alco- 
Iwl  reacts  on  cyanic  acid  forming  allophanic 
ether  2CN0H  +  EtOH  =  CO.NH,.NH.COOEt.— 
4.  With  epichlorhydrin  C;,H.0C1  it  combines 
to  form  chloroxypropyl  carbamic  anhydride 

/NH 
CO/  \ 

\0— C3H5CI  (Thomsen,  B.  11,  2136).— 5.  By 
the  action  of  aldehyde  trigenie  acid  is  produced 
2CNOH-fCH,,CHO=C,H.N30., +  C0.,  (Liebig  a. 
Wohler,  A.  59,  296 ;  Herzig,  M.  2,  398).— 6.  So- 
dium amalgam  reacts  on  CNOK,  producing 
formamide  (Basarow,  B.  4,  409). — 7.  When  dry 
HCl  is  passed  over  CNOK  or  better  CNOAg 


cyamelide  is  formed  and  a  liquid  cyanic  acid 
hydrochloride  CNOH,  HCl  distils  over  (Wohler, 
A.  45,  357). — 8.  With  chloral  cyanic  acid 
vapour  combines  to  form  cyanic  acid  chloral 
(CCl3CH0).,CN0H,  and  with  chloral  hydrocy- 
anide  it  also  combines  to  foi-m  the  compound 
(CCljCHCHCNjCNOH  (Bischoft,  B.  5,  86; 
Cech,  P.  8,  1174;  9,  1253;  10,  880;  Wallach, 
P.  8,  1327). 

Halogen  debivatives. 

Cyanogen  chloride  CNCl  i.e.  (C:N).C1. 

Formation. — By  the  action  of  CI  on  aqueous 
hydrocyanic  acid  (Berthollet,  A.  Ch.  1,  35;  Gay- 
Lussac,  A.  Ch.  90,  200),  or  on  certain  metallic 
cyanides  in  presence  of  water  (Serullas,  A.  Ch. 
[2]  35,  291,  337  ;  cf.  Wohler,  A.  73,  219  ;  Cahours 
a.  Cloez,  A.  90,  97 ;  Cloez,  A.  102,  354  ;  Klein, 
A.  74,  85  ;  Martins,  A.  109,  79  ;  Langlois,  A.  Ch. 
[3]  61,  481). 

Preparation. — About  15  grams  of  Hg(CN).^are 
placed  in  a  3-litre  bottle  and  partly  covered  with 
water.  CI  is  then  led  in  till  the  whole  of  the 
air  is  displaced,  and  the  bottle  is  set  aside  in  a 
dark  place  for  24  hours.  The  colour  of  the  CI 
gradually  disappears,  its  place  being  taken  by 
colourless  gaseous  cyanogen  chloride.  Several 
such  bottles  may  be  charged  and  set  aside  at  the 
same  time.  For  most  purposes  the  gas  thus 
prepared  may  be  at  once  made  use  of.  If,  how- 
ever, it  is  desired  to  isolate  the  pure  chloride  the 
bottle  must  be  placed  in  a  freezing  mixture,  when 
crystals  of  CNCl  form,  and  these  by  a  series  of 
operations  are  separated  in  a  pure  state  (SeruUas) 
(Wohler).  Explosions  having  sometimes  occurred 
by  the  above  method  (Weith,  P.  7, 1745),  the  re- 
action between  aqueous  HCN  kept  in  a  freezing 
mixture  and  CI  is  preferred  by  some  chemists 
(Gautier,  A.  141,  122).  In  any  case  the  greatest 
care  is  requisite,  on  account  of  the  extremely 
poisonous  nature  of  this  gas,  to  prevent  its  escape 
into  the  atmosphere  of  the  laboratory. 

Properties. — At  ordinary  temperatures  it  is  a 
colourless  gas  with  a  pungent  odour  and  irrita- 
ting action  on  the  eyes.  Exceedingly  poisonous. 
At  — 12°  to  — 15°,  or  at  0°  under  a  pressure  of  4 
atmospheres,  it  condenses  to  a  colourless  liquid, 
and  at  — 18°  it  crystallises  in  prisms.  V.D. 
-2-124  (calc.  =  2-128)  (Salet,  4.  136,  144;  cf. 
Wurtz, -4.  79,  284;  Eegnault,  /.  1863,  65,  67, 
70).  CH.  (Berthelot,  J.  1871,  79;  1874,  114). 
Polymerises  spontaneously  but  gradually  into 
(CN)3Cl3.  S.  25  ;  50  (ether),  100  (alcohol).  The 
aqueous  solution  does  not  redden  litmus,  and 
gives  no  pp.  with  AgNOj. 

Reactions. — 1.  Potassium  heated  in  CNCl  gas 
gives  KCN  and  KCl,  and  antimony  in  a  similar 
manner  forms  a  chloride  and  liberates  cyanogen. 
2.  With  aqueous  KHO  it  is  converted  into 
CNOK  and  KCl.— 3.  Alcohols  dissolve  CNCl, 
and  on  standing  a  reaction  gradually  takes  place 
with  the  formation,  among  other  products,  of 
carbonic  and  carbamic  ethers  (Wurtz). — 4.  With 
sodium  alkylate  CNCl  reacts,  forming,  in  the 
first  instance,  normal  cyanic  ethers,  which,  how- 
ever, immediately  polymerise  to  the  correspond- 
ing eyanuric  compounds  (Cloez,  C.  R.  44,  482; 
Hofmann  a.  Olshausen,  P.  3,  271).— 5.  With 
ammonia  oyanamide  and  NHjCl  are  formed, 
and  in  the  same  manner  alkijl  ammonias  form 
alkyl  cyanamides  (Cloez  a.  Cannizzaro,  A.  78, 
229  ;  90,  95). 
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Combinations. — 1.  With  other  halogen  com- 
pounds: SbCl.CNCl  (Klem,  A.  74,  87);  BCI3 
CNCl  (Martins,  A.  109,  79)  ;  Fed,  2CxNCl  (K.) ; 
TiCljCNCl  (Wohler,  A.  73,  220)  ;  EtCNCNCl 
(Henke,  4. 106, 286) ;  the  compound  (CNC1),HCN 
(Wurtz,  A.  79,  281)  is  said  not  to  exist  (Vogt, 
.1.  153,  170).— 2.  With  NH..OH,  HCl,  PH3HI, 
CO2NH2,  &o.  (Traube,  B.  18,'462). 

Cyanogen  bromide  CNBr  i.e.  (C:N).Br. 

Formation.— Jij  Vae  a,Gi\on  of  Br  on  Hg(CN)„ 
(Serullas,  A.  Ch.  [2]  34,  100  ;  35,  294  a.  315)  or 
on  HCNAg  (Lowig,  Das  Brom  und  seine  die- 
viischen  Verliciltnisse,  Heidelberg,  1829,  69),  or 
on  a  cold  solution  of  KCN  (Langlois,  A.  Ch.  [3] 
61,  4S2). 

Preparation. — When  1  part  of  Br  is  allowed 
to  flow  gradually  on  2  parts  of  Hg(CN)2  in  a 
retort  surrounded  with  ice  CNBr  and  HgBr.,  are 
formed  with  great  evolution  of  heat.  The  CNBr 
sublimes  in  needles,  contaminated  at  first  with 
free  Br,  but  ultimately  the  Br  flows  back  and 
enters  completely  into  combination.  Gentle  heat 
is  then  applied,  and  the  CNBr  sublimed  into  a 
receiver  surrounded  with  ice  (Serullas). 

Pi-operties.  —  CNBr  sublimes  in  colourless 
needles,  which  afterwards  change  to  cubes  (S.). 
[  +  4°]  (Lowig)  ;  [above  16°]  (S.)  ;  [not  even  at 
40°]  (Bineau,  A.  Ch.  [2]  08,  425) ;  [48°l  (Senier, 
priv.com.);  [52°]  (Mulder,  B.  4, 151).  (61°)  (750 
ram.)  (M.).  H.P.  (Berthelot,  J.  1871,  80). 
Vapour  pungent  and  irritating,  resembling 
CNCl.  V.  sol.  H,,0  and  alcohol.  Forms  a 
crystalline  hydrate  less  fusible  than  the  anhy- 
drous compound. 

Reaetions. — 1.  Heated  in  a  closed  tube  from 
130°-140°  it  is  converted  into  (CN),Br,.— 2.  With 
KHOAq  it  forms  KBr,  KCN,  and  KBr03(S.)(L.). 
3.  A7nmonia,  gas  reacts  with  the  formation  of 
CNNH,  and  NH.Cl. 

Cyanogen  iodide  C^l  i.e.  (C:N).I. 

Formation.— Tiy  the  action  of  I  on  mercuric, 
silver,  or  other  metallic  cyanides  (Davy,  G.  A. 
54,  384  ;  Wohler,  G.  A.  69,  281 ;  Serullas,  A.  Ch. 
[2]  27,  184  ;  29,  184 ;  34,  100  ;  35,  293  a.  344  ; 
Van  Dyk,  R.  P.  21,  223).  CNI  sometimes  occurs 
as  an  impurity  in  commercial  iodine  (Scanlan, 
C.  S.  Mem.  3,  321;  F.  Meyer,  Ar.  Ph.  [2]  51,  29; 
Klobaoh,  Ar.  Ph.  [2]  60,  34). 

Preparation.  —  1.  Iodine  is  dissolved  in  a 
warm  cone,  solution  of  KCN  until  the  liquid,  on 
cooling,  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass.  On 
gently  heating  the  CNI  sublimes,  and  it  may  be 
purified  by  recrystallisation  from  alcohol  or  ether 
(Liebig,  Chim.  Org.  1,  180).— 2.  2  pts.  of  iodine 
dissolved  in  ether  are  added  to  1  pt.  of  Hg(CN)^. 
Reaction  takes  place,  and  the  CNI  goes  into 
solution  in  the  ether,  from  which  it  may  lie 
obtained  by  evaporation  (Linnemann,  A.  120, 
36). 

Projjerties. — Long,  delicate,  colourless  needles, 
or  from  its  solution  in  alcohol  or  ether  in  four- 
sided  laminre  (Herzog,  Ar.  Ph.  |2]  61,  129).  It 
has  a  pungent,  i^enetrating  odour  and  acrid 
taste.  It  is  very  poisonous.  Sol.  water,  more 
sol.  alcohol,  still  more  sol.  ether  and  volatile 
oils.  No  one  has  hitherto  succeeded  in  converting 
it  into  the  polymeric  (CN),,I.,.  H.F.  (Berthelot, 
J.  1871,  79  ;  1874,  114)  {cf.  E.  Meyer,  J.  jn:  [2] 
36,  292). 

Reactums. — 1.  KHO  reacts,  forming  KCN, 
KI,  and  KIO.,  (Serullas).— 2.  NH^  converts  it 


]  into  CNNH,  and  NH,I.-3.  With  ZnR',  or  AIR'^ 
alkyl  nitriles  and  metallic  iodides  are  formed 
(Calmels,  UZ.  43,  82).— 4.  It  dissolves  in  alkaline 
sulphites  with  the  formation  of  HI,  HCN,  and 
alkaline  sulphates  (Strecker,  A.  148,  95). 

Combinations. — When  4  pts.  of  I  are  dis- 
solved in  a  solution  of  1  pt.  of  KCN  in  2  pts.  of 
water  long  colourless  crystals  separate,  which 
after  recrystallisation  from  ether  have  the  com- 
position KI,4CNI,4aq.  [120°-130^]  (Langlois, 

A.  Ch.  [3]  60,  220). 

MliTALLIC  DISHIVATIVES  V.   CvANATES,  p.  297. 

Alkyl  derivatives.    Normal  cyanic  ethers. 
Normal  cyanic  ethers  have  never  been  isolated. 
I  The  reaction  between  sodium  alcoholate  and 
I  cyanogen  chloride  (Cloez,  C.  R.  44,  482),  which 
was  supposed  to  yield  normal  cyanic  ethers, 
proved  when  further  investigated,  both  in  the 
I  methyl  series  (Hofmann  a.  Olshausen,  B.  3,  271) 
and  in  the  ethyl  series  (Mulder,  R.  2,  133), 
to  give  no  cyanic  ether,  but  instead  a  mixture 
of  alkyl  oyanurate    and  amido-  derivatives. 
There  is  not  much  doubt  that  in  this  reaction 
normal  cyanic  ethers  are  formed  in  the  first 
instance,  but  they  polymerise   almost  imme- 
diately to  their  cyanuric  homologues  (cf.  Pono- 
mareif,  B.  15,  515  ;  Mulder,  R.  1,  210  ;  3,  306). 
Alkoyl  derivatives. 

Acetyl  cyanate  C3H3NO2  i.e.  (C;N).OAc. 

Silver  oyanurate  acts  upon  acetyl  chloride, 
forming  what  is  probably  a  polymeric  form  of 
this  compound.  When  this  is  subjected  to  dis- 
tillation liquid  acetyl  cyanate  or  cyanogen 
acetate  is  obtained,  together  with  acetonitrile 
and  cyanogen.  Water  decomposes  it  into 
acetamide  and  CO^  (Schiitzenberger,  A.  123, 271). 

Normal  thiocyanic  acid  v.  Thiocyanic  acid. 

Normal  cyanamide  CH^N,,  i.e.  (C:N).NH^,. 

Formation. — 1.  By  the  action  of  CNCl,  CNBr, 
or  CNI  on  NH,.  CNCl  +  2NH3  =  CNNH,,  +  NH.Cl 
(Bineau,  A.  Ch.  [2]  67,  368 ;  70,  251 ;  Cloez  a. 
Cannizzaro,  A.  78,  229).— 2.  CNNNa,  is  the  end 
product  of  the  reaction  between  NH.,Na  and  COj, 
{a.)  NH,Na-l-CO.,  =  NH...CO.ONa, 

(b)  NH".CO.ONa'=  CNONa -1- H.O, 

(c)  CNONa  -f  NH.,Na  =  CNNNa,,  -t-  H.,0 
(Beilstein  a.  Geuther,  A.  108,  93  ;  Drechsel, 
J.  jJr.  [2]  16,  203). — 3.  By  the  action  of  sodium 
on  urea,  ammonium  carbamate,  or  ammonium 
carbonate  C0(NH,,)2  +  Na  =  CNNH,  +  R  +  NaHO 
(Fenton,  C.  J.  41,  2b"2).  -4.  By  desulphurisation 
of  thio-urea  by  means  of  HgO.  CS(NH.)2-H..S 
=  CNNH.,  (Volhard,  J.  pr.  [2]  9,  25  ;  Baumann, 

B.  6,  1371;  Mulder  a.  Smit,  B.  7,  1636). 
Preparation. — Moist  freshly  ppd.  mercuric 

oxide,  which  has  been  purified  by  boiling  with 
NaHOAq  and  then  with  water,  is  added  in  small 
portions  at  a  time  to  an  unsaturated  cold  solu- 
tion of  thio-urea  in  water.  Excess  of  HgO  is 
avoided,  otherwise  insoluble  mercuric  cyanamide 
is  formed  (Engel,  Bl.  24,  273).  The  operation  is 
continued  until  all  the  thio-urea  is  desulphurised, 
which  may  be  ascertained  by  the  liquid  ceasing 
to  give  a  black  pp.  when  a  drop  of  it  is  tested 
with  NH.iAgNO,.  The  sulphide  pp.  is  then  fil-, 
tered  off  and  the  filtrate  concentrated  as  quickly 
as  possible  by  evaporation,  the  latter  part  of  the 
process  being  conducted  in  a  vacuum  over 
H.,SO,,.  From  the  residue,  ether  extracts  cyan- 
amide and  leaves  dicyandiamide,  which  is  also 
formed,  undissolved  (Volhard  ;  Drechsel,  J.  pr. 
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[2]  11,  298  ;  21,  79).  Another  method  employs 
an  alcoholic  instead  of  an  aqueous  solution  of 
thio-urea  (Baumann,  B.  6, 1376  ;  Pratorius,  J.pr. 
[2]  21,  131).  It  is  noteworthy  that  pure  thio- 
urea does  not  admit  of  complete  desulphurisation 
in  this  reaction,  the  presence  of  traces  of  such 
a  substance  as  CNSNHj,  however,  renders  the 
action  of  the  HgO  perfectly  easy  (Traube,  B.  18, 
461). 

Properties. —  Cyanamide  is  a  white  crystalline 
compound  [40°].  When  melted,  however,  it  may 
be  cooled  far  below  40°  without  solidification 
taking  place.  This,  however,  is  at  once  effected 
by  contact  with  a  pointed  solid  body.  V.  sol. 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether ;  si.  sol.  CS,,  CHCI3,  and 
benzene.  Heated  above  40°  it  passes  into  the 
homologous  7i-di-cyandiamide  (CN)22NH2,  and  at 
about  150°  it  solidifies  with  evolution  of  heat, 
forming  n-tri-cyantriamide  or  melamine,  together 
with  other  products  (Drechsel, /.pr.  [2]  13,  331). 
Cyanamide  suffers  this  intramolecular  condensa- 
tion with  great  readiness.  The  change  takes  place 
at  once  when  a  solution  containing  ammonia  is 
evaporated,  or,  again,  when  an  alcoholic  solution 
is  heated  together  with  phenol.  In  these  eases 
the  dicyanogen  homologue  results.  More  slowly 
cyanamide  polymerises  into  dicyandiamide 
simply  by  standing. 

Becwtions. — 1.  CNNH.^  is  reduced  by  nascent 
HCLn  and  HCl),  with  the  formation  of  NH,  and 
MeNH,.  (a)  CNNH,,  +  H.,  =  CNH  +  NH3, 
ib)  CNH  +  H^  =  MeNH,  (Drechsel).— 2.  Heated 
with  KNO.,Aq  a  violent  reaction  takes  place  with 
evolution  of  nitrogen  and  production  of  carbon 
dioxide  and  di-cyandiamide  4CNNH., +  4KN0., 
=  2K,C03  +  H,0  +  8N  +  (CN),2NH,  (Drechsel).— 
3.  The  addition  of  HNO3  to  an  ethereal  solution 
causes  it  to  combine  with  a  molecule  of  water, 
forming  urea,  which,  being  insoluble  in  the  ether, 
ppts.  Sulphuric,  phosphoric,  salicylic  and  lactic 
acids  behave  in  a  similar  manner  (Baumann,  B. 

6,  1373;  Pratorius). — 4.  With  haloid  acids  direct 
addition  compounds  are  formed. — 5.  With  H^S, 
or  better  with  yellow  ammonium  sulphide,  cyan- 
amide combines  to  form  thio-urea. — 6.  AgNO, 
reacts  on  CNNH.,  forming  AgCN  and  a  yellow 
flocculent  pp.  CNNAg...  3CNNH2  +  4AgN0., 
=  CNNAg,  +  AgCN  4-  AgNO^  +  CO.,  +  m  +  3H.,0] 

7.  With  glycocoll  CNNH^  yields  glycocyamine 
(Strecker,  Handio.  d.  Ghem.  [2]  3,  286),  and  with 
methyl-glycocoll  CH.,(NHMe)COOH  it  forms 
creatine. — 8.  CNNH,  dissolves  in  aldcliyde,  and 
after  standing  the  mixture  becomes  resinous, 
and  contains  the  compound  (CN)33NC.,H|,  aq 
triethylidene  melamine  (Knop,  A.  131,  253). — 
9.  Heated  with  oxalic  ether  formomelamine 
(CN),(NH„).,NHCHO  results.- 10.  At  high  tem- 
peratures it  combines  with  NH|C1,  forming 
guanidine  hydrochloride  C(NH)2NH.,,HC1,  and 
with  NHjOHCl  forming  oxyguanidine  hydro- 
chloride C(N0H)2NH„HC1.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, with  (CN)SNH_,  guanidine  thiocyanate 
C(NH)2NH.,,HSCN  is  obtained.  —  11.  CNNH, 
combines  directly  with  CN,  forming  a  yellow 
powder  (Hofmann,  J.  1861,  530).  — 12.  With 
CNOK  cyanamide  combines  to  form  mono- 
potassium  amidodicyanate  (CN),.NH2.0K.  -- 
13.  Alloxanthin  reacts  on  cyanamide,  forming 
iso-uric  acid  (Mulder,  B.  6,  1236).  — 14.  With 
guanidin  it  combines  to  form  diguanid. 

Combinations. — With  haloid  acids  (Drechsel, 


J.  pr.  [2]  11,  315  ;  Mulder,  B.  7,  1634). 
CNNH.,2HC1  is  produced  as  a  crystalline  pp.  when 
anhydrous  HCl  is  conducted  into  an  ethereal 
solution  of  cyanamide.  V.  sol.  water,  sol.  alco- 
hol, insol.  ether.  If  to  the  alcoholic  solution  of 
this  compound  HgO  be  added,  and  the  clear  so- 
lution evaporated,  crystals  of  CNNHjHgCLSaq 
are  obtained.  They  are  v.  sol.  water.  The  cor- 
responding HBr  compound  exists,  CiSINH.,2HBr 
(D.). —  With  chloral.  The  two  compounds  com- 
bine directly  to  form  chloral  cyanamide, 
CC1,CH0,CNNH.,  (E.  Schiff  a.  Fileti,  B.  10, 
426). 

Metallic  derivatives. 

Formation. — Monometallic  salts.  Aqueous 
or  alcoholic  solutions  of  alkalis  or  earths  or 
alkyl  alkalis,  act  on  cyanamide,  giving  mono- 
derivatives  NaOEt  +  CNNH,  =  CNNHNa  -1-  EtOH 
(Drechsel,  J.  pr.  [2]  11,  307;  16,  205  ;  21,  81). 
Di-metallic  salts. — 1.  By  the  action  of  heat  on 
earthy  and  other  metallic  cyanates,  Ca(CNO)., 
■=  CNNCa  +  CO.,  (Drechsel).— 2.  By  heating  pure' 
Ba(CN).  in  a'  current  of  N.  Ba(CN)2+N 
=  CNNBa-hCN  (Drechsel).— 3.  CNNK, is  among 
the  products  of  the  heating  of  KCN  or  CNOK 
with  NaHO. 
2KCN  -I-  4NaH0  =  CNNK,  +  Na.fiO,  +  Na,0  +  H^ 
(Drechsel). — 4.  By  heating  together  NH.,Na  and 
CNONa. 

CNONa  -1-  NH,Na  =  CNNNa,  +  H,0  (Drechsel) 
Properties. — Sodium  salt  CN.NHNa.  Fine 
crystalline  powder.  V.  e.  sol.  water,  sol.  alcohol, 
insol.  ether.    It  absorbs  oxygen  and  CO,  with 
avidity.    With  CO,  it  forms  a  salt  of  cyanamido- 

carboxylic  acid  '-'O^ONa'^ '  isomeride  of 
cyanic  acid.  With  ethyl  chloroformate  ClCOOEt 
sodium  cyanamide  combines  to  form  cyanamido- 
dicarboxylic  ether  CN.N(COOEt),.  Isocyanic 
and  isothiocyanic  ethers  combine  with  CNNHNa 
with  the  production  of  amido-dicyanic  deriva- 

I  fives  CNNHNa -t-CONEt  =  CN.(NNa).CO.NHEt. 
Calcium  salt  (CN.NH)2Ca.  This  may  be  pre- 
pared by  acting  on  CNNH,  with  Ca(H0)2Aq. 

I  From  an  aqueous  solution  crystals  of  the  salt 
CNN(CaOH).,  6aq  have  been  obtained  (G.Meyer, 
■J.pr. [2-]  18,  425). 

Disodium  salt  CN.NNa.,.  Heated  with  char- 
coal it  gives  NaCN.  Sodium  potassium  salt 
CN.NKNa  (Drechsel).  Calcium  salt  CN.NCa. 
Decomposed  by  water  with  formation  of  mono- 
salt  (Drechsel  ;  G.  Meyer).  Mercuric  salt 
CN.NHg"  (Engel,  Bl.  [2]  24,  273).  Lead  salt 
CN.NPb.  Ammoniacal  solution  of  CNNH,  gives 
a  lemon-yellow  pp.  of  this  compound  with 
Pb(C.,H30),.  CqpiJer  saZiCN.NCu  (Engel).  Silver 
salt  CN.NAg,.  An  amorphous  yellow  pp.  V.  e. 
sol.  HNO3,  insol.  dil.  ammonia.  Explodes  quietly 
when  heated  (Drechsel ;  Beilstein  a.  Geuther, 
A.  108,  99). 

Alkoyl  derivatives. 
Acetyl  cyanamide  i.e. 
(C!N).NHAc. 

Formation. — 1.  By  the  action  of  acetyl 
chloride  on  cyanamide  in  ethereal  solution 

;  (Drechsel,  J.  pr.  [2]  11,  344).-  2.  Sodium  acetyl 

j  cyanamide  is  formed  by  treatment  of  sodium 
cyanamide  with  acetic  anhydride.    This  ia  con- 
verted into  the  silver  salt  from  which  the  silver 
is  removed  by  H.,S  (Mertens,  J.  pr.  [2]  17,  7). 
P7'opertics.—A.  syrupy  acid  liquid.     V.  sol. 
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water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform,  iiisol. 
benzene.  When  heated  the  liquid  undergoes  a 
violent  reaction  and  is  converted  into  a  solid 
(polymeric  ?)  mass  (Mertens). 

Combinations  witli  metals. — Sodium  salt 
(CN)NAcNa.  A  hygroscopic  crystalhne  powder. 
Sol.  alcohol,  insol.  ether.  Heated  it  splits  into 
acetonitrile  and  sodium  cyanate.  Silver  salt 
(CN)NAcAg.  Prepared  by  precipitating 
(CN)NAcNa,Aq  with  AgNOj.  A  white  crystal- 
line powder.  Insol.  water,  v.  sol.  ammonia. 
Heated  it  evolves  acetonitrile. 

Diacetyl  cyan  amide  C^H^N^O.,  i-c. 
(C:N).NACo.  Bhombic  jjlates  decomposing  at 
65°.  Insol.  water,  v.  si.  sol.  alcohol,  sol.  ether. 
Obtained  by  acting  upon  CNNHAc  in  ethereal 
solution  with  AcCl  (Mertens). 

Biityri/l  cyanaviide  i.e. 
(C:N)NH(CJI,0).  The  sodium  salt'  is"  formed 
by  acting  on  (CN)NHNa  with  (C,H,0),0  in 
ethereal  solution.  Tliis  salt  is  insol.  ether,  but 
sol.  water.  From  the  aqueous  solution  AgNO., 
ppts.  the  silver  salt,  which  is  sol.  ammonia,  and 
from  which  the  free  cyanamide  may  be  obtained. 

Isovaleryl  cyanamide  C,;H|„N„0  i.e. 
(C:N)NH(C5H,0).  Formed  in  a  similar' way  to 
acetyl-cyanamide.  An  acid  syrup,  sol.  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether.  Converted  by  heat,  with  a 
violent  reaction,  into  a  solid  (polymeric  ?)  mass. 
Silver  salt  (CN)N(C,H„0)Ag. 

Benzoyl  cyanamide  CgH^N.^O  i.e. 
(C;N)NHBz. 

Formation. — By  the  action  of  benzoyl  chlor- 
ide BzCl  on  sodium  cyanamide  (CN)NHNa  in 
ethereal  solution.  | 

Properties. — Unstable.  Decomposes  into 
CO,,,  (CN)NH,  and  BzCN.  Digested  in  ethereal 
solution  it  polymerises  to  tribenzoyl  normal  mel- 
amine  (Gerlich,  J.  py.  [2]  13,  272). 

L a cto cyanamide  v.  Lactic  acid. 

Succincyanimic  acid, 

Succincyanimide         \v.  Sdccinic  acid. 

Succincy  amide  ' 

Careoxylic  deeivatives. 

C  yanamidocarbonic  acid  v.  Cyanami- 

DOCAEBOXYLIC  ACID. 

Cyanamidodicarbonic  acid  v.  Cyan- 

AMIPODCCAEBOXYLIC  ACID. 

Condensed  cyanamido  compounds. 

Cyanogen  cyanaviide  C.,HN3  i.e. 
(ClN)!NH.(CiN).  Not  known  in  a 'free  state. 
CN.NK.CN  is  formed  by  the  action  of  KHO  on 
CNCl  or  paracyanogen,  or  by  fusing  paracyano- 
gen  with  KCN.  Needles.  CN.NAg.CN  is  ppd. 
when  AgNO.,  is  added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of 
CN.NK.CN  (Bannow,7?.  4,254). 

Isocyanic  acid  CHNO  i.e.  (C:0):NH.  Iso- 
cyanic  acid  has  not  hitherto  been  isolated,  neither 
are  halogen  or  metallic  derivatives  known. 

Alkyl  DERIVATIVES.    Isocyonic  ethers. 

Formation. — 1.  By  distilling  alkyl  sulphate 
of  potassium  with  potassium  cyanate.  Part  of 
the  isocyanic  ether  formed  i^olymerises  to  iso- 
cyanurate  (Wurtz,  A.  Ch.  [3]  42,  43).— 2.  From 
carbamines  by  oxidation  with  HgO  (Gautier,  A. 
149,  313).— 3.  By  the  action  of  alkyl  iodides  on 
silver  cyanate  (Brauner,  B.  12,  1874). — 4.  By 
distilling  alkyl-chloroformamides  with  lime 
(Gattermann,  A.  244,  36). 

Properties. — Low-boiling  pungent  irritating 
liquids. 


Reactions. — (Wurtz.)  1.  Polymerise  gradually 
on  standing  into  the  corresponding  isocyanuric 
ethers. — 2.  Hydrolysis  when  heated  with  dilute 
KHOAq,  they  break  down  into  CO.,  and  amines 
CONEt  +  H.O  =  CO.,  +  NH,Et.  When  treated  with 
water  alone  the  reaction  does  not  go  so  far,  CO., 
and  s-dialkyl  urea  being  formed,  2C0NEt-hH„d 
=  C0.,^  CO(NHEt).,.  —  3.  \N iih.  alcohols  they 
combine  to  foi'm  alkyl-carbamic  ethers,  thus : 
CONEt  +  EtHO  =  NHEt.CO.OEt.  —  4.  Organic 
acids  react  giving  acid  amides  and  carbonic 
acid  CONEt  +  AcOH  =  CO.,-FAcNHEt.  —  5.  An- 
hvdrides  yield  tertiary  amides  and  carbonic  acid 
CONEt  +  Ac.O  =  CO.,  -f  Ac.NEt.  —  0.  NH^  and 
prim,  and  sec.  amines  combine  to  form  substi- 
tuted ureas  CONEt  -i-  NHEt,  =  NEt.,.CO.NHEt.— 
7.  The  oxygen  may  be  replaced  by  sulphur  by 
treatment  with  P^S-,,  mustard  oils  or  isothio- 
cyanic  ethers  being  formed. 

Methyl  isocyanate  CH.jNO  i.e. 
(C:0):NMe.    (37°)  (Gattermann)  :  (44°)  (Wurtz ; 
Gautier). 

Ethyl  isocyanate  C^H^NO  i.e.  (C:0):NEt. 
(60°).  S.G.  0-898  (Wurtz).  The  pure  ether  does 
not  polymerise  on  standing,  but  the  presence  of 
NaOEt  quickly  transforms  it  into  isocyanurate 
(Hofmann,  J.  18G1,  515  ;  A.  103,  353;  115,  275). 
In  the  same  manner  NEtj,  with  which  it  does 
not  combine,  determines  its  polymerisation 
(Hofmann,  /.  1862,  335).  Hydrochloride 
CONEt, HCI  is  formed  by  acting  directly  on  the 
ether  with  HCI  gas,  or  by  distillation  of 
CO(NHEt).„HCl  (Habich  a.  Limpricht,  A.  109, 
107).  Hig'hly  pungent  irritating  liquid  (95°)  (H. 
a.  L.).  (108°-112°)  (Gal,  Bl.  6,  435).  Water 
decomposes  it  with  violence  into  NH.,EtHCl  and 
CO,,.  Hydrobromide  CONEt.HBr  (118°-122°) 
(Gal). 

Isopropyl  i  soci/anatc  C|H.NO  i.e. 
(C:0):N(C.,H,).    (67°)  (Hofmann,  B.  15,  756). 

Isobutyl  isocy  anatc  C-,H,,NO  i.e. 
(C:0):N(C.,H,).    (110°)  (Brauner,  B.  12,  1877). 

Tertiary  butyl  isocyanate  C^H.iNO  i.e. 
(C:0):N(CM:e3).  The  action  of  isobutyl  chloride 
on  silver  cyanate  gives  small  quantities  of  iso- 
butyl isocyanate  together  with  terthutyl  isocyan- 
ate, a  polymeric  butyl  isocyanate,  isobutylene, 
cyanic,  and  cyanuric  acids.  The  polymeric  iso- 
butyl isocyanate  remains  behind  after  terthniyl 
isocyanate  is  distilled  off,  and  may  be  separated 
from  the  other  products  by  solution  in  ether 
(Brauner,  i3.  12,1874).  Aromatic  pungent  liquid. 
(85-5°  cor.).  S.G.  ^  0-8676.  Does  not  solidify 
at  -25°. 

Isoamyl  isocyanate  C„H,|NO  i.e. 
(C:0):N(C.-H„).    (100°)  (Wurtz,  /.  1849,428); 
(134°-135°)  (Custer,  .B.  12,  1330).    Insol.  and 
lighter  than  water.    Solution  of  PEt.,  in  ether 
polymerises  it  to  isocyanurate  (Custer). 

Hexyl  isocyanate  C^H^NO  i.e. 
(C:0):N(C„H,.,).    (above  100°)  (Cahours  a.  Pe- 
louze,  J.  1863,  526). 

Allyl  isocyanate  CjH.,NO  i.e. 
(C:0):N(C3H5).    (82°)  (Cahours  a.  Hofmann,  A. 
102,  297). 

Benzyl  isocyanate  v.  Bexzyl  cyanate. 

Phenyl  isocy anate  C,H^NO  i.e. 
(C:0):NPh  (Hofmann,  yl.  74,  9  a.  33;  J.  1858, 
348;  B.  3,  655;  18,  764). 
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Formation. — 1.  By  the  distillation  of  melan-  [ 
/NPhCO 

oxiraide  (C:NH)<        |   .—2.  By  distilling  oxa-  1 
\NPhCO 

nilide  C,0,(NHPh).,  with  F^0,.  -3.  By  the  ac- 
tion of  P,05  on  di-phenyl-urea.  —  4.  By  dis- 
tilling alkyl  carbanilate  NHPh.CO.OEt  with 
P.,0-.— 5.  By  acting  on  melted  CO(iSIHPh)..  or 
NH,!Ph,HCl  with  COCU  (Hentschel,  B.  17,  1284). 

Properties. — Highly  pungent  irritating  liquid 
(166°  at  769  mm.).  S.G.  1-092  at  15°.  V.D.  4-09 
(calc.  4-13). 

Reactions. — 1.  In  presence  of  PEts,  or  C.H^N 
(Snape,  C.J.  49,  254),  it  polymerises  to  diphenyl- 
isodicyanate  (C:0).,(jSIPh).,. — 2.  Heated  with  cer- 
tain dry  salts,  CH;C00K,'HC00K,  or  Na,CO,  it 
polymerises  to  isocyanurate. — 3.  It  forms  addi- 
tion compounds  with  CI  and  Br.— 4.  Water  im- 
mediately converts  it  into  carbanilide  and 
CO.,,  thus:  2C0NPh  +  H.0  =  C0,,-t-C0(NHPh),. 
5.  Alcohols  and  ijhenols  combine  with  phenyl- 
isocyanate  to  form  alkyl  phenylcarbamates 

CONPh -I- EtHO  =  CO<;q^j^^  —  6.  Ammonia 

amines  and  amides  form  with  it  substituted 
ureas. — 7.  Aniline  is  jsroduced  when  it  is  heated 
with  zinc-chist. — 8.  Heated  with  Ac._,0 ;  acet- 
anilide  and  C0„  are  among  the  products. — 9.  In 
presence  of  AlCl.,  it  combines  with  C,.Hg  and 
its  homologues  to  form  benzanilide,  &c. 
CONPh  +  PhH  =  BzNHPh  (Leuckart,  B.  18,  875). 
In  the  same  manner  it  combines  with  phenolic 
ethers  (Leuckart  a.  Schmidt,  B.  18,  2338). 

Combinations  CONPh, CI., :  unstable  crys- 
tals (Gumpert,  J.  pr.  [2]  32,  2"94).— CONPh.Br., 
(G.).— CONPh.HCl. :  crystaUine  [45°]  (Hentschei; 
B.  18,  1178). 

p-Bromophenyl  isocyanate 
CONC^H^Br.    [39°].    (226°).    Sol.  ether  (Denn- 
stedt,  B.  13,  228). 

o-Tolyl  isocyanate  CjH.NO  i.e. 
(C:0):N(C;H;). 

Formation. — By  acting  on  ethyltolylcarba- 

mate  CO^q^^^^^'  with  P.,0,  (Girard,  B.  6, 
445). 

Properties. — Liquid.  (186°).  Powerful  pun- 
gent odour.  Polymerises  into  a  solid  modifica- 
tion by  the  action  of  PEtj  (Nevile  a.  Winther, 
B.  12,  2324). 

p-Tolyl  isocyanate  C,H;NO  i.e. 
(C:0):N(C-H;).   Similar  to  o-ether.  Formed  also 
from  p-toluidine  and  COCl.,  (Kiihn  a.  Henschel, 
B.  21,  505).    (185°).    Wate"r  decomposes  it  into 
di-jj-tolyl-urea  and  CO^  (Hofmann,  -B.  3,  656). 

Mcsityl  isocyanate  C,„H|,NO  i.e. 
(C:0):N(C5|H,i).     Disagreeable  smelling  liquid. 
(218°-220°)  (Eisenberg,  B.  15,  1017). 

Ciimyl  isocyanate  C||H|.,NO  i.e. 
(C:0):N(C,„H,3)  (Raab,  B.  8,  1151). 

(a)-Naphthyl  isocyanate  C,,H;NO  i.e. 
(C:0)N(C,(,H,).  Pungent  irritating  hquid.  (269°- 
270 -)  (Hofmann,  B.  3,  658). 

Diphenyl  isocyanate  C,3H„N0 
(C:0):N(C,„H,,)  (Zimmermann,  B.  13,  1965). 

Diphenylcne  diisocyanate 
C0:N.C,H,.C,H,.N:C0  [122°]  (Snape,  C.  J.  49, 
255). 

Thioisocyanic  acid  derivatives  v.  Thioiso- 

CYANIC  ACID. 


Isocyanamide  (G:NH):NH.  This  compound 
has  not  been  isolated,  but  its  alkyl  derivatives 
exist. 

Alkyl  derivatives. 

Formation. — 1.  By  the  action  of  CNCl  on 
primary  amines  (Cloez  a.  Cannizzaro,  A.  90,  95). 
2.  By  the  desulphurisation  of  alkyl  thio-ureas. 
NH..CS.NHMe  -  H„S  =  (CNMe)NH. 

Properties. — Neutral  syrupy  liquids.  By  re- 
peated evaporation  of  their  aqueous  solutions, 
polymerisation  to  the  corresponding  isomela- 
mines  takes  place  (Baumann,  B.  6,  1372  ;  Kla- 
son,  BiJiang  till  K.  Svenska  Vet.  Akad.  Hand. 
1885,  [10]  No.  7). 

Methylisocyanamide  CHjN.^  i.e. 
(C:NMe):NH  (Baumann,  B.  6,  1372). 

Diethylisocyanamide  C^HiuN.,  i.e 
(C:NEt):NEt. 

Formation. — 1.  (CNEt)NH  breaks  down  when 
distilled  into  (CNEt)NEt  and  a  crystalline  base, 
possibly  ethyldicyandiamide  (Cloez  a.  Canniz- 
zaro). -2.  By  the  action  of  (CN)NAg.,  on  EtI 
(B.  Schiff  a.  Pileti,  B.  10,  428). 

Properties.— Liquid.  (186°)  (S.  a. P.);  (190^) 
(C.  a.  C).  By  treatment  with  HCl  it  yields  CO.,, 
NH„  and  NHEt.. 

Allylisocyanamide  C^H^Nji.e. 
(CiNCjHJrNH. 

Formation. — (Will,  A.  52,  15 ;  Eobiquet  a. 
Bussy,  J.pr.  19,  234;  Andreasch,  M.  2,  780). 

Properties. — A  thick  syrupy  liquid  which 
gradually  crystallises  in  monoclinic  four-sided 
prisms  with  .^aq.  [100°].  Sol.  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether.  Strong  alkaline  reaction.  Precipi- 
tates metallic  oxides  from  solutio.ji  of  their  salts 
and  liberates  ammonia  from  its  combination 
with  acids.  The  oxalate  is  difficultly  crystal- 
lisable.  Its  solution  gives  precipitates  with 
HgCl.,  and  PtCl^ :— CiNCjHjiNH.HgCl.,  and 
(C:Na,H5:NH).,PtCl^. 

Allylethylisocyanamide  C^H,„N.,  i.e, 
(C:NEt):NC3H5. 

Properties. — Needles.  [100°].  Insol.  water, 
sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Keaction  alkaline.  Taste 
bitter.  Compounds  with  HgCL  and  PtCl^ : — 
(C:NEt:NC,H,).,3HgCl.,  and  (C:NEt:NC3H3).,PtCl, 
(Hinterberger,  A.  83,  346). 

Benzylisocy  anamide    v.  Benztlcyan- 

AlIIDE. 

Dibenzylisocyanamide    v.  Dibenzyl- 

CYANAJIIDE. 

Phenylisocy anamide  CH^N.,  i.e. 
(C:NPh):NH. 

Formation. — (Cloez  a.  Cannizzaro;  Hof- 
mann, B.  3,  266 ;  18,  3220  ;  Berger,  M.  5,  219  a. 
453;  Eathke,  B.  12,  773). 

Properties. — Syrup  gradually  crystallising  in 
presence  of  alcohol  in  needles  (Peuerlein,  B.  12, 
1602).  [47°]  (Hofmann).  V.  si.  sol.  water  ;  sol. 
alcohol  and  ether.  When  water  is  added  to  the 
alcoholic  solution  phenyl-urea,  CO.NHPh.NH.,,  is 
precipitated.  In  the  same  manner  in  a  benzene 
solution  H.,S  gives phenyl-thio-urea  (Weith, -B.9, 
820).  Silver  salt  :  C:NPh:NAg  (Hofmann ; 
Peuerlein  ;  Berlinerblau,  J.  pr.  [21  30,  114). 
Platinum  chloride  salts:  (C;H,N..HCl).,PtCl, 
(Peuerlein) ;  (C,H,N.,2HCl)2PtCl4  (Hofmann). 
With  acetamide, amongother  products,  two  bases, 
C3gH.,5N,,,and  CijHigN,;,  are  formed  (Berger). 

Diphenyl-isocy anamide  C,..,H,|,N„  i.e. 
(C:NPh):NPh.    Pormed  by  the  action  of  CNCl 
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on  diplienylamine  (Weith,  B.  7,  8Ji8).  Ehombo- 
hedra.  [29'i'"].  Heated  with  cone.  HCl  it  gives 
NH,,  NHPh,,,  and  CO,,. 

DICYANOGEN  GEOUP. 

Fulminic  acid  C^H.^NoOj.  This  dibasic  acid 
has  not  been  isolated.  A  solution  in  ether  is, 
however,  probably  obtained  when  dry  HCl  is 
conducted  into  a  mixture  of  fulminating  mer- 
cury with  that  solvent.  It  forms  acid  neutral 
and  double  salts,  all  of  which  are  explosive 
compounds.  The  mercury  and  silver  com- 
pounds have  long  been  known  and  employed 
for  the  filling  of  percussion  caps.  The  ethereal 
solution  treated  with  NaHO  evolves  NH.,,  but 
no  amine.  When  it  is  shaken  with  NH3  isoful- 
minuric  acid,  fulminuramide,  and  other  products 
are  formed  (Ehrenberg,  J.  pr.  [2]  30,  55).  Dilute 
H._.SO^  also  sets  free  fulminic  acid  in  presence  of 
etlier,  but  in  this  case  the  products  of  its  decom- 
position give  rise  to  another  series  of  isomeric 
modifications  (Scholvien,  J.  ijr.  [2]  32,  481). 
Only  metallic  derivatives  of  fulminic  acid  are 
known. 

Metallic  derivatives. 

Disodi'Uiii  fulminate  Na^C^N.^O.^,  2aq. 
Formed  from  mercuric  fulminate  suspended  in 
water  by  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam.  The 
liquid  concentrated  over  H.^SO^  or  CaO  deposits 
prismatic  crystals  of  the  disodium  salt.  Ex- 
plodes when  rubbed  or  heated.  H.,0„  decomposes 
it  with  formation  of  NH-,,  CO.,,  and  HCN  (Ehren- 
berg, J.  i;c.  [2]  32,  231). 

Di silver  fulminate  AgX^N^O.,. 

Preparation. — 1  pt.  of  silver  is  dissolved  in 
10  pts.  of  HNO3  (S.G.  1-36),  and  the  solution 
poured  into  20  pts.  of  spirits  of  wine  (85-90  p.c.) 
(BrugnateUi,  A.  Ch.  1798,  27,  331;  Gerhardt, 
Traiti  de  Ghim.  Org.  2,  348).  The  salt  separates 
in  fine  needles. 

Proim-tics.—^.  36  at  100°  (Liebig,  B.  J.  4, 
111) ;  V.  si.  sol.  cold  water ;  v.  sol.  ammonia. 
More  explosive  than  the  mercury  salt. 

Reactions. — 1.  Half  of  the  metal  is  replaced 
by  treatment  with  alkaline  chlorides  (Gay-Lussac 
a.  Liebig,  A.  Ch.  [2]  25,  285).- 2.  Hydrochloric 
acid  separates  all  the  silver,  but  with  breaking 
up  of  the  molecule  of  the  acid  (Gay-L.  a.  L.). 
When  fuming  HCl  is  employed  three-quarters  of 
the  molecule  breaks  down  into  hydroxylamine 
and  formic  acid,  the  other  products  being  CO.,, 
NH,„  and  HCN.  With  dilute  acid  more  NH.OH 
and  formic  acid  are  formed,  and  only  traces  of 
iS'Ha  (Divers  a.  Kawakita,  C.  J.  45,  15  ;  47,  69). 

Silver  sodium  fulminate  NaAgCjNjOj. 
Small  crystalline  plates. 

Silver  potassium  f  ulminate 
KAgC.N^O,.    Colourless  plates.    S.  8  at  100° 
(Liebig). 

Silver  hydrogen  fulminate  HAgC._,N;Oo. 
Falls  as  a  pulverulent  pp.  when  cone.  HNO.j  is 
added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  AgKC2N.,0.,  (Lie- 
big)- 

Zinc  f  ulminate  ZnC.,N.,0,  (E.  Davy,  B.  J. 
12,  120). 

Zinc  hydrogen  fulminate  ZnH.,2C.,N.,0., 
(E.  Davy  ;  Fehling,  A.  27,  130). 

Copper  fulminate  CuC,N.,0,  (Gladstone, 
A.  66,  1). 

Mercuric  fulminate  'S.%"C.^.,0.,. 

Preparation. — 3  pts.  of  mercury  are  dis- 
solved in  36  pts.  of  HNO3  (S.G.  1-345)  in  a  large 


I  flask  without  the  application  of  heat.  The  solu- 
tion is  poured  into  17  pts.  of  spirits  of  wine 
(90-92  p.c.)  and  the  mixture  returned  to  the 
large  Hask.  After  a  time  a  violent  reaction  com- 
mences, which  is  moderated  by  the  addition  of 
more  spirits  of  wine  to  the  extent  of  another 

[  17  pts.  Mercuric  fulminate  gradually  deposits, 
and  is  collected  and  recrystallised  from  water. 
It  may  be  also  purified  by  solution  in  KCN  and 
reprecipitation  by  means  of  dilute  acids  (Howard, 
Tr.  1800;  Liebig,  ^.  95,  284  ;  Steiner,  B.  9,  787). 

j  Properties. — Mercuric  fulminate  crystallises 
from  alcohol  in  minute  octahedra,  from  water  in 

j  needles  containing  iaq  (Scliischkow,  A.  97,  54). 
S.G.  (anhydrous)   4-42   (Berthelot   a.  Vieille, 

A.  Ch.  [5]  21,  569).  V.  si.  sol.  cold,  more  sol. 
hot  water.  Explodes  by  heat,  friction  or  per- 
cussion, or  by  treatment  with  H.^SO.,.  The  pro- 
ducts of  decomposition  are  Hg,  N,  and  CO.  H.C. 
(Berthelot  a.  Vieille). 

Pieactions.  —  l.  Zn  and  H.,SO,,  or  Sn  and 
HCl,  or  zinc  dust  and  ammonia,  break  down  the 
molecule  into  Hg,  CO.,,  and  NH.,. — 2.  Sodium 
amalgam  converts  it  into  the  Na  salt.  Tlie  by- 
13roducts  of  this  reaction,  by  treatment  with 
ferrous  and  ferric  oxides  yield  among  other  com- 
pounds nitroprussides. — 3.  Heated  with  water 
containing  Cu  or  Zn,  these  metals  displace  the 
mercury. — 4.  Chlorine  conducted  into  the  salt 
mixed  with  water  reacts,  forming  HgCl.,,  CNCl, 
and  chloropicrinC(NO,)Cl,j  (Kekule,^.  101,  20(i). 

5.  Bromine  in  the  same  manner  forms  dibro- 
monitroacetonitril  CBr._,NO.jCN  (Schischkow). — 

6.  Heated  for  8  hours  with  water  alone,  or  for  a 
shorter  time  in  presence  of  NaCl  or  NH,C1,  it 
polymerises  to  the  corresponding  fulminurate 
(Schischkow;  Liebig).  —  7.  Mixed  with  ether  it 
reacts  with  dry  H.^S  forming  HgS,  nitrothio- 
acetamide  CH,j(NO,)CSNH„,  oxalic  acid  and 
ammonium  thiocyanate.  In  presence  of  water 
the  products  are  HgS,  ammonium  thiocyanate, 
and  CO.^  (Kekule).— 8.  Mixed  with  KHOAq  and 
heated,  a  pp.  of  HgO  falls. — 9.  Ammonia  dis- 
solves mercuric  fulminate,  but  when  the  solu- 
tion is  heated  to  60°-70°  a  reaction  takes  place 
with  the  production  of  urea,  guanidin,  and  the 
compound  called  fulmitriguanarate.  Heated  in 
closed  tubes  to  70°  with  alcoholic  ammonia  the 
compound  fulmitetraguanarate  is  also  formed 
(Steiner,  B.  8,  520,  1177;  9,  781).— 10.  Cone. 
HCl  or  HBr  react,  evolving  CO,,,  precipitating 
HgCl  and  2  mol.  of  NH,,OH  going  into  solution. 
Traces  of  HCN  also  occur,  but  no  NH,  (Steiner, 

B.  16,  1484  a.  2419 ;  Carstanjen  a.  Ehrenberg, 
J.  pr.  [2]  25,  232).— 11.  Dilute  HCl  in  the  cold 
yields  formic  acid,  hydroxylamine  and  HgCl, 
(Ehrenberg,  J.  j^jr.  [2]  30,  41). -12.  H,SO<  (1  in 
5)  reacts  on  warming,  forming  CO,,  NH3, 
NH.OH,  HgSO,,  and  Hg,C,0,,  (?)  (Ehrenberg  a. 
Carstanjen ;  Divers  a.  Kawakita). — 13.  Cone. 
HCN  dissolves  the  fulminate,  but  when  the 
solution  is  diluted  Hg(CN).,  precipitates. — 14. 
Aqueous  CNSH  reacts,  forming  CO.,,  Hg(SCN), 
and  NH^SCN.  With  NH,SCN  polymerisation  to' 
fulminurate  takes  place  (Ehrenberg,  J.  pr.  [2j 
30,  62). 

Combinations.  -With  KI :  (HgC.,N..0.,)„KI 
(Schischkow).  —  With  KCN  :  HgC.,N.,6.„KCN 
(Steiner,  B.  9,  786).  —  With  KSCN  it  forms 
HgC.,N.,0,„KSCN(Schisehkow).— WithNa„CaN„0.,: 
HgC",N20.„  Na..C,N.,0.„  aq  (Ehrenberg). 
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Compound  CjHjHggNjOg. 

Formation. — This  substance,  the  nature  of 
which  is  little  known,  is  formed  when  a  cold 
solution  of  Hg(N03)2  free  from  fumes  of  HNO3 
is  thrown  into  alcohol  (Cowper,  C.  J.  39,  242). 

Properties. — Minute  hexagonal  plates.  De- 
composes quickly  when  gently  heated,  but  if  the 
temperature  be  suddenly  raised  to  about  130°  it 
explodes.  Insol.  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Sol. 
HCl  with  decomposition.  Sol.  and  may  be  re- 
crystallised  from  dilute  H^SOj. 

Beactions. — 1.  With  H^SAq  the  compound 
yields  HgS  and  mercaptan.  —  2.  Digested  with 
caustic  alkalis  nitric  acid  is  removed,  and  the 
compound  C2H.^(HgO)3,H._,0  remains. — 3.  Heated 
with  alcohol  and  HNO3  it  is  converted  into  mer- 
curic fulminate. 

Normal  amidodicyanic   acid  C2H3N3O  i.e. 

(H0)C<^^^C{NH2).     Semi-amide  of  normal 

dicyanic  acid. 

Formation. — 1.  By  heating  dicyandiamide 
with  baryta  water  one  of  the  amido-  groups  is 
replaced  by  hydroxyl  (Hallwachs,  A.  153,  295). 
2.  By  allowing  a  solution  of  CNOK  to  stand  to- 
gether with  cyanamide,  when  direct  combination 
takes  place,  NH.,(CN),OK  being  formed  (Hall- 
wachs). 

Properties. — Needles.  Monobasic  acid.  De- 
composes carbonates.  Heated  alone  or  together 
with  dilute  HjSO^,  it  takes  up  the  elements  of 
water,  forming  biuret,  thus  : 
(CN),(NH2)0H  +  B..fl  =  NH„.C0.NH.C0.NH2.  In 
the  same  manner  with  (NEf  j.^S  thiobiuret  is  ob- 
tained (Baumann,  B.  8,  709). 

Metallic  dekivatives. 
(CN)2lSfH20K.— NaA'.— BaA'2  3aq.  —  CuA'^  4aq. 
Large  blue  crystals.  V.  si.  sol.  cold  water. 
Aqueous  solution,  when  boiled,  deposits  a  dark 
green  pp.  insol.  water,  and  v.  si.  sol.  cold  acetic 
acid.  This  pp.  has  the  composition  C^NaCuHO  i.e. 

(?)  (CN)2<^J^>Cu.— (CN)2(NH,,)0Ag.  Amor- 

phous  powder,  or  from  ammoniacal  solution  in 
needles.    Insol.  water. 
Alkyl  deeivativbs. 

Ethyl  amidodicyanate   C^H^NjO,  i.e. 

?  NH,C^^^*>CO.    The  sodium  salt  of  this 

compound  is  formed  by  direct  combination  of 
ethyl  isocyanate  and  normal  sodium  cyanamide. 
The  free  acid  decomposes  when  liberated  with 
formation  of  cyanamide  and  other  i^roducts. 

Salts.  —  (CNCO) :NEt.NHNa.— AgA'  ( Wun- 
derlich,  B.  19,  449). 

DitHodicyanic  acid  v.  Dithiodicyanig  acid. 

Normal  dicyandiamide  CjHjN^  i.e. 

(NH,)C^^^C(NH.,).  Di-amide  of  normal  di- 
cyanic acid. 

Formation. — Cyanamide  polymerises  to  di- 
cyandiamide by  long  continued  evaporation  of 
its  aqueous  solution  (Beilstein  a.  Geutlier,  A. 
108,  99  ;  123,  241).  This  change  is  more  readily 
effected  if  a  little  NH3  is  present  (Haag,  A.  122, 
22),  or  dilute  alkalis,  or  even  in  the  cold  when 
concentrated  alkalis  are  employed  (Baumann, 
B.  6,  1373). 

Properties. — Broad  laminaa  [205°]  (Haag). 
Sol.  water  and  alcohol.  Insol.  ether  (cyanamide 
is  sol.  ether). 


Beactions. — 1.  Heated  alone  one  part  poly- 
merises to  normal  melamine,  another  loses  NH3 
and  forms  melam  (Drechsel,  J.  pr.  [2]  13,  331). — 
2.  Heated  with  ivater  polymerisation  takes  place, 
and  at  the  same  time  two  amidogen  groups  are 
replaced  by  hydroxyl,  forming  melanurenic  acid 
(CN)3(NH,)(0H)o  and  NH3.  This  acid  is  also 
formed  by  heating  dicyandiamide  to  120°  with 
a  solution  of  (NHJ^COj. — 3.  Heated  with  dilute 
acids  it  assumes  the  elements  of  water,  forming 
NH 

guanylurea CO<^j;r jj-q^j^jj^j^tjj  .  Sunilarly  with 

H2S  guanylthiourea  is  produced. — 4.  With  KG 
and  zinc  melamine  and  NH3  are  formed  (c/.  Bam- 
berger, B.  16, 1462). — 5.  Guanidin hydrochloride, 
together  with  CO.,  and  NH3,  are  formed  by  heat- 
ing it  with  NH4CI  at  150°  (Eathke,  B.  18,  3107). 
6.  Heating  with  Ba(OH)  Aq  one  amido  group  is 
replaced  by  hydroxyl,  leaving  amidodicyanic 
acid. — 7.  It  combines  with  CNSH  to  form  thio- 
/NH, 

ammeline  (CN)3^NH„  (Rathke,  B.  18,  3102). 
\SH' 
Metallic  debivatives. 

Sodium  dicyandiamide  CHjNjNa  i.e. 
(CN),,(NH2)NHNa.  A  soluble  crys'talline  pp.  ob- 
tained by  mixing  together  alcoholic  solutions  of 
dicyandiamide  and  sodium  ethylate  (Bamberger, 
B.  16,  1461). 

Dicyandiamido  silver  nitrate  [CM.^ ^k-gSlO^. 
Precipitated  in  minute  needles  on  adding  AgN03 
to  an  aqueous  solution  of  dicyandiamide  (Haag). 

Silver  dicyandiamide  C.,H3NjAg  i.e. 
(CN)2(NH2)NHAg.  Formed  by  treating  an  aque- 
ous solution  of  dicyandiamido  silver  nitrate  with 
ammonia. 

Alkyl  debivatives. 

Ethyl  dicyandia^nide  C|H,Nj  i.e. 
(CN),(NH2)NHEt.  A  weak  base  formed  by  dis- 
tilling ethyl  cyanamide  (Cloez  a.  Cannizzaro,  A. 
90,  96).  Distils  unchanged  at  300°.  Gives  a 
yellow  insoluble  platinochloride  salt. 

Alkoyl  dekivatives. 

Dihenzoyl  dicyandiamide  C,jH|,_,Nj02 
i.e.  (CN)2(NHi5z)2.  Formed  by  heating  triben- 
zoylmelamine  in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  Crystals. 
[112°].  V.  sol.  alcohol,  less  sol.  ether,  v.  si.  sol. 
water  (GerUoh,  J.pr.  [2]  13,  272). 

Isodicyanic  acid  C^„;S{..,0.,i.e.  (C:0)2(NH)2  or 
CO<^-[^g-^CO.  Alkyl  derivatives  correspond- 
ing to  this  hypothetical  acid  have  been  prepared. 

Alkyl  derivatives. 

(?)  Dimethyl  isodicyanate  C.,HuN202 i.e. 

CO<^^^jg^CO.    Methyl  isocyanate  polymerises 

in  presence  of  PEt3  to  a  solid  compound  [98°] 
(Hofmann,  B.  3,  765),  which  is  not  identical 
with  either  methyl  isocyanurate  [175°-6°J  or 
methyl  cyanurate  [135°],  and  which  possibly 
has  the  above  constitution. 

D.iphenyl  isodicyanate  C|,H,„N202  i.e. 

CO<Np£>CO. 

Fornuxtion. — By  polymerisation  of  phenyl 
isocyanate  in  presence  of  PEtj  (Hofmann,  A. 
Suppl.  1,  57;  B.  4,  246)  or  pyridine  (Snape,  C.  J. 
49,  254). 

Properties. — Square  tables  from  alcohol. 
[175°]    Insol.  water  or  ether,  v.  si.  sol.  alcohol. 
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(C:N),^OHi.c.  il 
\0H  HOC 


Reactions. — 1.  Heated  it  evolves  phenyl  iso- 
cyanate. — 2.  Heated  with  alcohols  it  forms  alkyl 
diphenylallophanates  CO.NHPh.NPhCOOEt.— 
3.  With  phenol  phenyl-carbanilate  is  formed 
NHPh.CO.OPh. — 4.  Alcoholic  ammonia  reacts 
with  the  formation  of  /8-di-phenyl-biuret 
NHPh.CO.NPh.CO.NH.,.— 5.  With  aniline  tri- 
phenyl-biuret  results. 

Derivative. — Di-^fj-bromo-phenyl  isodicyanate 
(CO);(NC,,H|Br).,  is  formed  by  polymerisation  of 
2:)-bromo-phenyl  isocyanate  with  PEtj.  Laminae. 
[199°]  (Deunstedt,  B.  13,  228). 

Di-p-tolyl     dicyanate  C2N,0.2(C-H,).,. 
[185°]  (Frcntzel,  B.  21,  411).     Converted  by 
alcohol  into  di-p-tolyl  allophanic  ether  [111°]. 
TRICYANOGEN  GEOUP. 
Kofmal     cyanuric     acid     C^H^NsOj  i.e. 
COH 
/\ 

/OH  N  N 

il       I      .    Tricyanic  acid. 

con 
\// 

N 

Formation.  — 1.  Dry  distillation  of  uric  acid 
(Scheele,  Opuscula,  2,  70). — 2.  By  the  action  of 
water  on  {CN).,C1,,  (Serullas,  A.  Ch.  38,  390).— 
3.  By  the  action  of  heat  on  urea  (Wohler,  P.  15, 
622).  Instead  of  urea  itself  the  salts  of  urea 
may  be  employed  (Pelouze,  A.  44,  106  ;  De  Vrij, 
A.  61,  249;  Wiedemann,  A.  08,  324).— 4.  By 
heating  cyamelide  with  cone.  H,,SO.,  (Weltzien, 

A.  132,  222). — 5.  Cyanuric  acid  is  one  of  the 
products  of  the  action  of  C0C1._,  on  NH,. — 6.  The 
action  of  heat  on  xanthogenamide  3CS(NH,)0Et 
=  (CN),,(OH), -I- EtHS  (Debus,  A.n,  18).— 7.  By 
the  action  of  HCl  on  such  compounds  as  melam, 
melen,  melon,  melonic  hydride,  melamine,  am- 
meline,  ammelide,  pseudothiocyanogen,  andthio- 
prussides. — 8.  From  guanamide  by  oxidation  with 
HNO3  (Nencki,  S,9,  235).— 9.  From  cyanic  acid 
by  spontaneous  polymerisation  together  with 
cyamelide.  This  may  be  effected  by  adding  HCl 
to  CNOKAq  in  presence  of  ether  and  agitating. 
The  cyanuric  acid  is  taken  up  by  the  ether 
(Klason,     pr.  [2]  33,  129). 

Preparation. — 1.  Urea  is  heated  till  it  ceases 
to  give  off  ammonia,  the  residue  is  dissolved  in 
boiling  water,  and  the  filtrate  left  to  crystallise 
on  cooling.  The  crystals  so  obtained  are  purified 
by  dissolving  them  in  hot  H._,SO.,  and  dropping  in 
HNO3  until  the  solution  is  colourless  and  effer- 
vescence has  ceased.  After  cooling  the  solution 
is  diluted  with  water  when  the  cyanuric  acid  falls 
as  a  snow-white  powder  (Wohler  a.  Liebig). — 
2.  Dry  chlorine  gas  is  passed  into  melting  urea, 
whereupon  the  mass  swells  up  strongly,  gives  off 
fumes  of  NH|C1,  together  with  HCl  and  N,  and 
is  converted  into  cyanuric  acid  (Wurtz,  A.  64, 
307).— 3.  De  Vrij  (A.  61,  248)  uses  HCl  instead 
of  CI.  Serullas  prepares  the  acid  from  cyanuric 
chloride,  and  Merz  a.  Weith  (B.  16,  2896)  simi- 
larly employ  cyanuric  bromide. 

Properties. — Colourless  oblique  rhombic 
prisms  (from  water)  containing  2aq,  or  anhydrous 
octahedra.  Measurements  (Keferstein  a.  Schabus, 
P.  99,  275).  Crystals  eflloresce.  By  heating  to 
100°-120°,  or  by  crystalhsation  from  cone.  HCl 
or  H2SO,,  the  acid  becomes  anhydrous  (Wohler, 

B.  J.  10,  83;  Voit,  A.  132,  222).  S.G.  2  l-7(i8; 
i2  2-500 ;  ^  2-228 ;      1-725  (Troost  a.  Haute- 


feuille,  J.  1809,  99  ;  cf.  Schroder,  B.  13,  1072). 
H.C.  250,260  (T.  a.  H.).  S.  2-5  cold,  more  sol. 
hot  water.  S.  (alcohol)  21°-24°,  0-1  (Senier, 
C.  J.  49,  695).  Sol.  hot  HCl,  HNO^,  or  H,SO„ 
without  decomposition  unless  the  heat  be  pro- 
longed for  a  considerable  time.  Absorption 
spectrum  (Hartley,  C.  J.  41,  48).  By  treatment 
with  PCL,  cyanuric  chloride  is  formed  (Beilstein, 
A.  116,  357). 

Test  Reactions. — 1.  Heated  in  a  small  tube 
closed  at  one  end  it  evolves  cyanic  acid,  the  pun- 
gent odour  of  which  may  be  detected  even  in  the 
case  of  very  minute  quantities  (Wohler). — 2.  A 
fragment  of  the  acid  is  dissolved  in  dilute  am- 
monia and  a  drop  of  ammonio-sulphate  of  copper 
solution  added.  On  stirring  a  beautiful  pink 
copper  salt  is  precipitated  (Wohler). — 3.  A  satu- 
rated solution  of  the  acid  in  cold  cone.  NaHOAq 
becomes  thick  with  suspended  crystals  of  the  tri- 
sodium  salt  on  heating  (Hofmann,  B.  3,  770). 


Halogen  dekivatives. 


CI 


Cyanuric  chloride  C3N3Cl3i.c.  (CN)3— CI. 

\ci 

Formation. — 1.  By  the  action  of  anhydrous 
CI  on  anhydrous  HON  in  presence  of  sunlight 
(Serullas,  A.  Ch.  [2]  35,  291  a.  337  ;  Liebig,  P. 
20,  369  ;  34,  604).— 2.  By  treatment  of  cyanuric 
acid  with  PCI5  (Beilstein,  A.  116,  357). 

Preparation. — The  employmentof  the  method 
of  Serullas  has  given  rise  to  several  improve- 
ments, chiefly  with  the  view  of  preventing  the 
formation  of  persistent  double  compounds  of 
HCl  and  HCN.  The  HCN  is  dissolved  in  anhy- 
drous ether,  into  which  the  CI  is  led  (Gautier,  ^. 
141,  122),  or  the  ether  may  be  advantageously 
replaced  by  chloroform,  in  which  CI  is  more 
soluble,  for  an  excess  of  this  agent  leads  to  a 
better  result.  70  p.c.  of  the  theoretical  yield  was 
thus  obtained  by  Klason  (Bihang  till  K.  Svenska 
Vet.  Akad.  Handl.  1885,  10,  No.  -5).  Another 
plan  to  attain  this  end  is  to  ensure  excess  of  Ci 
from  the  commencement.  The  chloroform  sur- 
rounded by  a  freezing  mixture  is  first  saturated 
v?ith  chlorine,  and  then  a  mixture  of  CI  and  HCN 
is  passed  slowly  in  until  after  some  24  hours  the 
evolution  of  HCl  ceases,  and  the  whole  of  the 
HCN  is  converted  into  chloride.  A  portion  of 
the  cyanuric  chloride  in  most  instances  sepa- 
rates from  the  CHOI,  during  the  operation  in 
beautiful  crystals.  The  remainder  is  obtained  by 
distilling  off  the  chloroform  (Fries,  C.  J.  49,  739). 

Properties. — Colourless  crystals.  Measure- 
ments (Hofmann  (Fock),  B.  19,  2063).  [146°] 
(Hofmann).  ^190°)  (Serullas).  V.D.  6-35  (calc. 
6-39)  (Bineau,  A.  Ch.  [2]  68,  424).  _  Odour  re- 
sembling mice.  Exceedingly  irritating  to  the 
eyes.    Very  poisonous. 

Reactions. — 1.  Cold  ivater  has  little  or  no  ac- 
tion on  (CN)3Cl3.  By  long  boiling  with  water 
or  quickly  in  [iresence  of  alkalis  it  is  converted 
into  cyanuric  acid  (Serullas). — 2.  Alcohols  and 
phenol  behave  similarly  to  water,  cyanuric  acid 
and  alkyl  chlorides  being  formed  (Klason). — 3. 
KHS  in  the  same  manner  gives  trithiojyanuric 
acid  (Hofmann,  B.  18,  2201). — 4.  Ammonia  or 
amines  react  successively,  forming  normal  mono- 
and  di-amide-  chlorides,  and  finally  normal  me- 
lamines  (Hofmann,  B.  18,  2774  ;  Klason,  J.  pr. 
[2]  33,  294). — 5.  Cyanuric  cliloride  reacts  on  the 
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anhydrous  sodium  salts  of  organic  acids  giving 
acid  chlorides  and  sodium  cyanurate  (Senier,  C.J. 
49,312). — 6.  Benzamidc  is  converted  by  cyanuric 
chloride  into  benzonitrile,  and  the  water  thus 
liberated  acts  on  the  chloride  forming  cyanuric 
acid  and  HCl  (Senier). 

/Br 

Cyanuric  bromide  C^t^^Br-^i.e.  (CN),— Br. 

\Br 

Formation. — 1.  By  the  action  of  bromine  on 
anhydrous  HON  (SeruUas,  P.  14,4-16;  Ponoma- 
reff,  B.  18,  3261 ;  Merz  a.  Weith,  B.  16,  2894).— 
2.  By  heating  an  ethereal  solution  of  CNBr  to 
130°-140°  (Eghis,  B.  2,  159).  Pure  CNBr  does 
not  polymerise.  Polymerisation  may,  however,  be 
effected  by  passing  HBr  through  an  ethereal 
solution  of  CNBr  when  the  less  soluble  polymer- 
ide  comes  out  in  crystals  (Ponomareff). 

Properties. — Amorphous  white  powder.  At 
300°  it  melts  with  decomposition.  Insol.  cold 
water,  cold  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene.  Heated 
with  water  or  alcohol  it  is  converted  into  cyan- 
uric acid.  With  acetic  acid  it  yields  cyanuric 
acid  and  acetyl  bromide  (Ponomareff). 


/A 

Cyanuric  iodide  C^'NJ.^i.e.  (CN)^^!. 


Ob- 


tained by  double  decomposition  between  (CN)3CL„ 
and  HI  in  the  cold  (Kla.son, Bihang  till  K.  Svcnska 
Vet.  Akad.  Handl.  1885,  10,  No.  5).  A  dark 
brown  insoluble  powder  which  at  200°  decom- 
poses into  paracyanogen  and  iodine.  Heated 
with  water  at  125"  it  splits  into  HI  and  cyanuric 
acid. 

Cyanuric  chloro  iodide  CjN.jLCl  i.e. 

A  . 

(CN)3^I.     An  intermediate  product  between 

\ci 

cyanuric  chloride  and  iodide,  also  formed  in  the 
preparation  of  the  latter  (Klason). 

Metallic  derivaiives  v.  Cyandbates. 

AlKYL  DEKIVAirVES. 

Formation. — By  the  action  of  CNCl  on  so- 
dium alcoholates,  in  which  case  normal  cyanic 
ether  is  probably  first  formed  and  then  polymer- 
ised (Hofmann  a.  Olshausen,  B.  3,  271).  CNBr 
or  (CN)3Br3  is  conveniently  substituted  for  CNCl 
in  this  reaction  (Ponomareff,  B.  18,  3264  ;  Kla- 
son, J.pr.  [2]  33, 131). 

Reactions. — 1.  By  distillation  they  are  con- 
verted into  the  corresponding  iso-  ethers  (Hof- 
mann a.  Olshausen). — 2.  Heated  with  dilute  al- 
kalis they  assume  the  elements  of  water,  and 
break  down  into  alcohols  and  cyanuric  acid. 

Triinethyl  cyanurate  C^HgNgOa  i.e. 
/OMe 

(CN)3^0Me.    Needles.     Measurements  (Hof- 
\OMe 

mann  (Fock),  B.  19,  2065).  [135°].  (265°)  (Hof- 
mann). SI.  sol.  cold,  V.  sol.  hot  water  (Hofmann 
a.  Olshausen).  PCI5  reacts  forming  (CN)3Cl3 
(Hofmann,  B.  18,  2799).  With  HgCl.,  it  gives 
C,H,,N303,HgCl2  (Ponomareff,  B.  18,  3266). 

Diethyl-cyanuric  acid  C^B.^^i^^fi3  i.e. 
/OEt 

(CN)3^0Et.  Formed  by  the  action  of  Ba(H0)2Aq 
\0H 

or  dilute  NaHOAq  on  the  triethyl  ether  (Ponoma- 
reff, B.  18,  3267 ;  Hofmann,  B.  19,  2077  ;  Mul- 
der, R.  4,  91).  Crystalline  powder  [160-180] 
(Hofmann).    Sublimes  above  200°  with  decom- 


position.   SI.  sol.  cold  water  or  alcohol,  insol. 
ether.    Warmed  with  acids  cyanuric  acid  is  set 
free.    The  barium  salt  crystallises  with  3aq  from 
concentrated  or  with  12aq  from  dilute  solutions. 
V.  sol.  water.    The  lead  salt  is  insol.  water. 
Triethyl     cyanurate     CgHj^NjOa  i.e. 
/OEt 
(CN)3fOEt. 
\OEt 

Properties.— An  oily  liquid  crystallising  at 
0°  (Mulder,  B.  15,  70  ;  R.  1,  195  ;  2,  133 ;  4,  91 ; 
Ponomareff,  B.  15,  513).  [29°-30°]  (Hofmann, -B. 
19,  2074).  (275°)  (Klason,  J.  pr.  [2]  33,  131). 
S.  0'7  in  cold  water.  V.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  CHCI3, 
and  CS.j.  The  aqueous  solution  at  0°  deposits  a 
crystalline  hydrate  containing  12aq  (Mulder). 
With  HgCL  it  forms  the  crystalline  double  salt 
CoH,5N303,HgCl,  (Ponomareff),  and  with  Br  the 
compound  CjH,5N303,Br5  (Mulder). 

Reactions.—l.  Heated  to  180°-200°  it  is  con- 
verted into  triethyl  isocyanurate. — 2.  Cone.  HCl 
sets  free  cyanuric  acid. — 3.  Dilute  NaHO  or 
Ba(HO),  removes  one  of  the  Et  radicles  form- 
ing diethyl-cyanuric  acid.— 4.  PCI3  reacts  with 
formation  of  (CN)3Cl3. — 5.  Heated  with  cone. 
NHjAq  to  170°- 180°  amidogen  replaces  ethoxyl 
groups,  ammeline  and  melamine  being  formed. 

Tri-iso-amyl  cyanurate  C,sH33N303  i.e. 
/OC,H„ 

(CN)3^0CrH„.    Syrupy  liquid.    Undergoes  in- 
\OC,H„ 

tramolecular  change  above  360°  (Klason). 

Triphenyl  cyanurate  CjiHi^NjOa  i.e. 
/OPh 

(CN)3^0Ph.    Needles.     [224°].     Distils  un- 
\OPh 

changed.  Insol.  water  and  ether,  sol.  benzene. 
Cone.  HCl  at  180°  causes  it  to  combine  with  the 
elements  of  water  and  break  down  into  phenol 
and  cyanuric  acid  (Hofmann  a.  Olshausen  ;  Hof- 
mann, B.  18,  765 ;  19,  2083  ;  Klason,  Bihang 
till  E.  Svenska  Vet.  Akad.  Handl.  1885,  10, 
No.  7). 

Tri-p-nitr  ophenyl  cyanurate 
/OC.H.NO^ 
C.H.oNgO.,  i.e.  (CN)3^0C,H,N0.,.    Pale  yeUow 

\OC,HjNOj 
tables.    [194°]  (Otto,  B.  20,  2236). 

Tri-tolyl    cyanurates    Cj^H.iNaOa  i.e. 
/OC,H, 
(CN)3f0C,H,. 
\00,H, 

Tri-o-tolyl  cyanurate.  Pale  yellow  needles. 
[152°J  (Otto). 

Tri-m-tolyl  cyanurate.  Colourless  micro- 
scopic needles.    [225°]  (Otto). 

Tri-p-tolyl  cyanurate.  Silky  colourless 
needles.  [207°]  (Otto) ;  [265°]  (Frentzel,  B.  21, 
411). 

Tri-eugenyl  cyanurate  C33H33N3O1;  i.e. 
/0(C,„H„0) 
(CN)3fO(C,„H„0). 
\0(C,„H„0) 
Pale  yellow  microscopic  laminas.  [122°]  (Otto). 
Tri-thymyl  cyanurate  C33H39N3O3  i.e. 
/0(C,„H.3) 
(CN)3^0(C,„H,3). 
\0(C,„H,3) 

Pale  yeUow  crystalline  powder.  [151°]  (Otto). 
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Tri -naphthyl  cyanurates CajHjiNjOs i.e. 

(CN),f0C„H, 
\0C,„H, 

Tri-(a)'napMh.yl  cyanuratc.  Greenish  yellow 
powder,  decomposing  when  heated  without  hav- 
ing a  distinct  melting-point. 

Tri-{P)-naphthyl  cyanurate.  Light  green 
powder  (Otto). 

Alkoyl,  deeivatives. 

Formation. — By  the  action  of  alkoyl  chlor- 
ides on  silver  cyanurate  (PonomarctY,  B.  18, 
3273  ;  Senier,  C.  J.  49,  313). 

Tri-acctyl    cyanurate    C.iHaNjOg  i.e. 
/OAc 
(CN),fOAc. 
\OAc 

Acetyl  chloride  and  silver  cyanurate  are 
brought  together  in  presence  of  ether,  the  mix- 
ture is  afterwards  evaporated,  and  the  residue 
crystallised  from  chloroform.  Minute  crystals. 
[170°]  with  decomposition.  Insol.  ether;  si.  sol. 
CHCI3.  Sol.  warm  water  with  decomposition 
into  acetic  and  cyanuric  acids  (Ponomareff).  A 
very  similar  compound  to  this  was  obtained  by 
the  action  of  AcCl  on  CNOAg  in  the  preparation 
of  cyanogen  acetate  or  acetyl  cyanate  (Schiitzen- 
berger,  A.  123,  271). 

Tri-benzoyl  cyanurate  G.^^^.f)^  i.e. 

yOBz 

(CN),f-OBz. 
\OBz 

Benzoyl  chloride  and  silver  cyanurate  are 
heated  together  in  closed  tubes  at  100°.  The 
contents  are  extracted  with  CHCl,,  which  on 
evaporation  deposits  tribenzoyl  cyanurate  in 
needles.  On  heating  it  decomposes.  SI.  sol. 
CHC1.J ;  insol.  ether.  Warmed  with  water  it  de- 
composes into  cyanuric  and  benzoic  acids  (Senier). 

Normal  thiocyanuric  acid  v.  Thiogyanuric 

ACID. 

Normal  amido-cyanuric  acid.  Ammclide. 
Mclanurenic  acid  (v.  Ammelide). 

Normal  diamido-cyanuric  acid.  Ammeline 
{v.  Ammeline). 

Halogen  derivatives  v.  Ammeline. 

Alkyl  derivatives. 

Di-methyl  -di-amido  cyanuric  acid. 
Dimetluil  ammeline  C;,H,,N50  i.e. 
/NHMe 

(CN).|;--NHMe.  Dimethyl  amide  of  cyanuric  acid. 
'\0H 

Formed  by  heating  di-methyl  di-amido  cyanuric 
chloride  with  dilute  acids  or  by  heating  it  with 
water  at  200°  (Hofmann,  B.  18,  2770),  or  by 
heating  tri  -  chloroacetonitril  with  aqueous 
methylamine  at  120°  (Weddige,  J.pr.  [2]  33,  89). 
Crystalline  pp.  Heated  it  decomposes  without 
melting.  V.  si.  sol.  boiling  water ;  insol.  alco- 
hol and  ether  ;  sol.  NaHOAq.  Possesses  acid 
and  basic  properties.  (C3H,N50,HCl),PtClj. 

Ethyl  diamido  -  cyamirata  v.  Amme- 
line. 

Ethyl  e  thy  lamido  -amido- cyan  urate. 

/NH,, 

Diethyl- ammeline  C,H„N,0  i.e.  (CN)3^NHEt. 

\OEt 

Obtained  by  acting  on  (CN).,C1,  with  NH.Et 
and  treatment  of  the  resulting  compound  with 
HCl  (Hofmann,  B.  lH,nH)).—Platinochlor- 
%de  (C,H,,N,0,HCl).,PtCl^. 
Vol.  II. 


Ethyl  di -ethyl-di- amido -cyantir ate. 


/NHEt 

Tri-ethyl-ammeline  CgH„N,0  i.e.  (CN)3^NHEt 

\0Et  . 

Formed  by  heating  tri-ethyl-melamine  with 
HCl  (Hofmann,  B.  2,  604).  Syrupy  liquid.  Pt. 
salt :— (C„H„N,0,HCl),PtClj. 

Di-methyl -di-amido -cyanuric  chlor- 


ide C,H,N,C1 


/NHMe 
(CN),^NHMe. 

\ci 


Pre- 


pared by  the  action  of  (CN)3C1.,  on  a  solu- 
tion of  methylamine  in  methyl  alcohol  (Hof- 
mann, B.  18,  2766  ;  Klason,  Bihang  till  K. 
Svenska  Vet.  Akad.  Handl.  1885,  10,  No.  7). 
Needles.  [241°].  Insol.  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
Soluble  with  partial  decomposition  in  glacial  ace- 
tic acid.  Eeacts  with  water,  forming  dimethyl- 
ammeline.  Ammonia  converts  it  into  dimethyl- 
melamine;  methylamine  turns  it  into  trimethyl 
mel  amine. 

Methyl  amido  -  methoxy  -  cyanuric 

/NHMe 

chloride     C-,H.NjOCl    i.e.       (CN).~0Me  . 

■\ci 

Formed  in  the  same  reaction  with  the  last- 
mentioned  compound  (Hofmann,  B.  18,  2771). 
Needles.  [155°].    Sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

Phenyl   cliamidocyanurate.  Phenyl 
/NH, 

ammeline  C„H„N,0  i.e.  (CN)3^NH,'.  Insoluble 
\OPh 

white  crystalline  powder.  [245°]  (Otto,  B.  20, 
2240). 

o-Tolyl     diamidocyanuratc.  Tolyl 

/NH.. 

ammeline    C,„H„NjO     i.e.        (CN).,;^NH.".  , 

\0(C",H,) 
White  crystalline  solid.   [225°]  (Otto). 

Alkoyl  derivatives  v.  Benzoyl  ammeline. 
Normal  cyanuramide.    Normal  Mclamine, 
/NH., 

CaH.Ne  i.e.  (CN).,^NH,, 

\nh. 

Formation. — 1.  Is  one  of  the  by-products  in 
the  preparation  of  melam  by  the  action  of  heat 
on  ammonium  thiocyanate  (Liebig,  A.  10,  18, 
53,  342  ;  Volhard,  J".^»-.  [2]  9,  29  ;  Claus,  A.  179, 
121 ;  B.  9,  1915 ;  Jaeger,  B.  9, 1554).— 2.  By  the 
action  of  aqueous  ammonia  at  100°  on  (CN).,C1., 
(Hofmann,  B.  18,  2765  ;  Klason,  Bihanq  till  K. 
Svenska  Vet.  Akad.  Handl.  1885,  10,  No.  7).— 
3.  From  trimethyl  thiocyanurate  by  the  action  of 
concentrated  ammonia  at  180°  (Hofmann,  B.  18, 
2759). — 4.  Cyanamide  polymerises  by  the  action 
of  heat  to  dicyanamide,  and  then  passing  to  the 
trimolecular  grouping,  part  forms  melamine,  and 
part  with  evolution  of  ammonia  condenses  to 
melam  (Drechsel,  J.jn:  [2]  13,  331).— 5.  Melamine 
thiocyanate  is  formed  when  strong  ammonia  is 
made  to  act  on  pseudo-cyanogen  sulphide  at 
160°  (Ponomareff,  J.  B.  8,  215).— 6.  By  the  ac- 
tion of  heat  on  guanidine  carbonate  in  presence  of 
phenol  (Nencki,  J.  pr.  [2]  17,  235).— 7.  Cyan- 
melamidine  breaks  down  when  heated  with  HCl 
into  melamine  and  HON  (Byk,  J.pr.  [2]  20,  346). 

Preparation. — Trimethyl  thiocyanurate  is 
inclosed  in  a  tube  with  an  excess  of  concentrated 
solution  of  ammonia,  and  heated  at  a  temperature 
of  180°  for  several  hours.  The  temperature  must 
not  vary  much,  for  if  200°  or  so  ia  attained 
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hydroxyl  compounds  are  formed,  and  if  it  falls 
much  below  180°  the  reaction  is  incomplete,  and 
the  melamine  will  be  found  to  contain  sulphur, 
rendering  a  second  treatment  with  ammonia 
necessary.  When  the  operation  is  successful 
the  tube  on  cooling  will  contain  an  upper  layer 
of  methyl  mercaptan,  while  below  in  the  aqueous 
portion  large  colourless  crystals  of  melamine 
will  have  made  their  appearance.  It  may  be 
further  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  water 
(Hofmann). 

Properties.  —  Monoclinic  prisms  (WeibuU, 
J.  pr.  [2]  33,  292).  Heated  gently  it  sublimes. 
V.  si.  sol.  cold,  V.  sol.  hot  water.  V.  si.  sol.  hot 
alcohol,  sol.  hot  glycerin.  Powerful  base  form- 
ing salts  and  decomposing  many  metallic  salts. 

Beactions. — 1.  Heated  to  low  redness  two 
molecules  combine  with  evolution  of  3NH3  to 
formmellon  (CN)3=(NH)3l(CN)3.-2.  Heated  with 
dilute  HNO:,  the  amidogen  groups  are  succes- 
sively replaced  by  hydroxyl  giving  ammeline, 
ammelide,  and  finally  cyanuric  acid  (Knapp,  A. 
21,  256). — 3.  Fused  with  KHO  potassium  mellon 
and  potassium  cyanate  are  formed. — 4.  (CN)3Cl3, 
AcCl,  and  Ac.,0  are  without  action  on  melamine 
(Senier,  B.  19,  312). 

Combinations. — B'.HCl  Ijaq :  needles  (Lie- 
big,  A.  26,  187;  Byk,  J.  pr.  [2]  20,  345). 
—  (B'HCl),„PtCl,  2aq  (Hofmann,  B.  18,  2760; 
Klason,  J.  pr.  [2]  33,  293).— B'„H2S04  2aq  also 
with  l^aq  and  3aq.  V.  si.  sol.  cold  water.  Test 
for  melamine  (Drechsel,  J.pr.  [2]  13,  332  ;  Byk  ; 
Jaeger,  B.  9,  1565).— B',H,SO^.  Short  rhombic 
prisms.  Decomposed  by  water  (Nencki,  J.  pr. 
[2]  17,  237).— B'^HAO,,.  V.  si.  sol.  water. 
— B'HSCN  :  prismatic  crystals.  V.  si.  sol.  cold 
water  (Glaus,  B.  9,  1915 ;  Ponomareff,  J.  R.  8, 
215). — BAgNOj.  Crystalline  pp.  sol.  hot  water 
and  ammonia  (Liebig;  Byk).  —  B'2AgN03: 
needles  (Zimmermann). 

Metallic  derivatives. 

By  treating  (CN)3(NH„)32AgN03  with  ammo- 
nia a  compound  said  to  be  diargentomelamine 
/NHAg 

(CN)3— NHAg  is  obtained  (Zimmermann). 

\nh, 

Alkyl  derivatives. 

Formation. —  1.  By  the  final  action  of  amines 
on  (CN)3Cl3  (Hofmann;  Klason).— 2.  By  the 
action  of  secondary  amines  on  (CN)3Cl3  (Hof- 
mann, B.  18,  2773). — 3.  By  the  action  of  amines 
on  trialkyl  thiocyanurates  (Hofmann). 

Reactions. — 1.  Water  (dilute  acids)  decom- 
poses alkyl-melamines  into  cyanuric  acid  and 
amines. 

(.CN)3(NHEt)3  -I-  3H0H  =  (CN)3(OH)3  -f  SNH^Et 
and 

(CN)3(NEt2)3  +  3H0H  =  (CN)3(OH)3  +  3NHEt., 
(Hofmann,  B.  18,  2773). 

Dime  thy  Icy  amir  amide .  Dimethylmela- 
/NHMe 

mine.    C^HjoNe  i.e.  (CN)3^NHMe.     From  dia- 

\nh. 

mido-cyanuric  chloride  by  the  action  of  ammonia. 
Crystalline  base.  Sol.  water,  si.  sol.  alcohol  and 
ether  (Hofmann,  B.  18,  2768). 

Trimetliylcyanur amide.  _  Trimcthyl- 


•NHMe 


Base. 


melamine  C^Hi^Ng  i.e.  (Cr).,^NHjMe. 

\NHMe 

[115°].  V.  sol.  water  and  alcohol.— (B'HCl)2PtCli. 


Prisms.  — B'(HCl).^,PtCl4 :  long  needles  (Hofmann, 
B.  18,  2763  a.  2767 ;  Klason,  J.  pr.  [2]  33, 
293). 

Hexametliy  Icy  anur  amide.  Hexane- 

thylmelamine  CgHigNg  i.e.  (CN)3^NMe,.  Base. 

XNMe.' 

Needles.     [171°-172°].— (B'HCl),f  tcl^:  Ion- 
needles.  SI.  sol.  water;  sol.  alcohol  (Hofmann). 
Trie  thy  Icy  anur  amide.  Triethylmela- 
/NHEt 

mine  CgH.sNs  i.e.  (CN)3^NHEt.  Base.  Needles 
XNHEt 

(from  water)  or  prisms  (from  alcohol).  [73°- 
74°].  SI.  sol.  boiling  water.  Sol.  alcohol,  ether, 
and  benzene. — (B'HCl).,PtCl4:  insoluble  needles. 
— B',(HCl).,PtClj.— B'.AgNOj  (Hofmann,  B.  18, 
2775  ;  Klason,  J.  pr.  [2]  33,  294). 

Hexae  thy  Icy  anur  amide.  Hexaethyl- 
/NEt^ 

melamine  CisHjoNg  i.e.  (CN)3^NEt-,.  Liquid. 

\NEt2 

Sol.  alcohol  and  hydrochloric  acid.  Base. 
(B'HCl)„PtCl,.  Crystalline.  Sol.  alcohol,  si.  sol. 
water. — B'HChAuClj :  needles.  V.  si.  sol.  water 
and  alcohol  (Hofmann,  B.  18,  2778). 

Tripip  eridy  I -cy  anur  amide.  Tripipe- 
/NC,H,„ 

ridylmelamine  CisHaoN^  i.e.  (CN)3^NC,H,„.  Base. 

\nc,h,„ 

Needles.    [213°].— (B'HCl)2PtClj.    Heated  with 
HCl  at  150°  it  is  decomposed  into  piperidine 
and  cyanuric  acid  (Hofmann,  B.  18,  2780). 
Trie  thylidency  anur  amide.  Tri- 

yNC,H^ 

ethylidenmelamine  CgH,„Ng  i.e.  (CN)3^NC.,Hj. 

Xnc^Hj 

Formed  by  the  action  of  CH3CHO  on  CNNH„. 
Sol.  alcohol ;  insol.  water,  CS.,,  CHCI3,  benzene, 
and  aniline  (Knop,  A.  131,  253). 

Cyanuramido  acetic  acid,  Melamyl 
/NH. 

acetic  acid.  Cfi^NjOA.e.  (CN)3(-NHI 

Xnh.ch^cooh. 

Formation. — By  the  action  of  chloro-acetic 
acid  in  presence  of  sodium  ethylate  on  cyan- 
amide  (Drechsel,  J.pr.  [2]  11,  332). 

Properties. — Crystalline  powder.  Decomposes 
without  melting  when  heated.  V.  si.  sol.  water, 
insol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Sol.  alkaline  solutions. 
Combines  with  bases,  acids,  and  salts. 

Gomhinations. — K  salt :  sol.  water.  Com- 
bines readily  with  CO.,. — B'HCl :  needles  ;  v.  si. 
sol.  water;  insol. hydrochloric  acid. — B'HNOjaq: 
lamin£e.  —  BAgNOj  aq  :  needles.  —  B'jHjSO^ : 
large  prisms. 

Phenylcy  anur  amide.  Phenylmelamine 
/NHPh 

CgH,„N„  i.e.  (CN)3^NH2  .    Formed  by  heating 

\nh, 

diamidocyanuric  chloride  with  aniline  at  150°. 
Prisms.  [284°].  Sol.  alcohol.  (B'HCl).,PtCli 
(Klason,  J.  pr.  [2]  33,  295). 

Tripheny  Icy  anur  amide.  Triphenyl- 
/NHPh 

melamine  CjiHigN^  i.e.  (CN)s^NHPh.  Needles. 

\NHPh 

[228°].  (360°  sublimes).  Insol.  usual  solvents. 
SI.  sol.  glacial  acetic  acid  (Hofmann,  B.  18, 
3218;  Klason). 
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P  s  eudo  trip  heny  Icy  amir  amide.  Tri- 
pheiujlmclaminc  C.jH.,Ph.jN|,.  Formed  by  the 
destructive  distillation  of  tribenzoyl-melamine. 
Yellow  crystalline  insoluble  powder.  Sol.  hot 
phenol,  [c.  360°]  (Gerlich,  J.  irr.  [2]  13,  28tj ; 
Drechsel,  B.  21,  1549). 

Tetr  apheny  Icy  anur  amide.  Tetraphc- 
/NPh, 

nyhnclaniine  CjjHjjNg  i.e.  (CN)3^NPh„. 

■\nh/ 

Forviation. — 1.  By  heating  diphenylguani- 
dine  to  170°-180°  (Hofmann,  B.  7,  1737).— 2. 
By  the  action  of  CNCl  on  aniline  at  170°-180° 
(Weith  a.  Ebert,  B.  8,  912). 

Properties. — Needles.  [217°].  Insol.  water ; 
V.  si.  sol.  ether.  Mono-acid  base.  Heated  alone 
it  decomposes  into  NH,,  mono-,  and  di-phenyl- 
amine  and  HON ;  with  HCl  or  KHO  the  products 
are  CO.,,  NH,,  and  aniline.  Hydrochloride: — 
B'HCl."  Ft  salt :— (B'HCl)2PtClj. 

Hexaplienylcyaniiramide.  Hexaphc- 

nyhnelamine  Cj.jHjjNu  i.e.  (CN).,^NPh,.  Khom- 

NNPhl 

bio  tables  (from  nitrobenzene),  [above  300°].  In- 
sol. usual  solvents.  Does  not  combine  with  HCl. 
At  200°  HCl  decomposes  it  into  diphenylamine 
and  cyan  uric  acid  (Hofmann,  B.  18,  3219). 
Tri-p-toly  Icy  anur  amide.  Tri-p-tolyl- 
/NHC-H, 

melamine  C,,,H,,,N,  i.e.  (CN)3^NHC,H,.  Indif- 

\nhc,h, 

ferent.  Insoluble.  Needles.  [283°]  (Klason,  J",  jjr. 
[2]  33,  291). 

Triamido-tritolyl  cyanuramidc.  Tri- 
toluidylmelaminc  C2,H^,Ng  i.e. 

/NHC,H„NH, 
(CN)3^NHC,H„NH,..  Formed  by  the  action  of 

\nhc,h,nh„ 

tolylene-diamine  on  cyanuric  chloride  (Fries, 
C.  J.  49,  314  a.  739).  The  two  intermediate 
compounds  mofw-  and  di-tolylene-amido- 
cyanuric  chloride  are  also  formed  in  this 
reaction  (Fries). 

Trinaphthyl  -  cyanuramide.  Tri- 

/NHC,„H, 

naphthylmclamina  CjgH.^iNg  i.e.  (CN),— NHC|„H, 

■\nhc,„h, 

Formed  by  the  action  of  (a)  and(;8)naphthylamine 
on  (CN)3Cl3  {a)-trinaphihyl-melamine  [223°]  and 
{&)-trinaphtliyl-melamine  [209°]  together  with 
the  (a)  and  (/8)  mono-  and  dinaphtliylamido- 
cyanuric  chlorides  are  formed  (Fries). 

Triphenyl  -  tri  -  amido  -  cyamcraviide. 
Trianilylmelamine  CjiHiiN^  i.e. 

/NH.NH.Ph 
(GN)3^NH.NH.Ph.    Obtained  together  with  the 

XNH.NH.Ph 
mono-  and  diphcnylhydrazine-cyanuric  chloride 
by  the  action  of  phenylhydrazine  on  (CN)3Cl3 
(Fries). 

Alkotl  deeivatives. 

Formyl  -  cyanuramide.  Formyl-incla- 
/NH(CHO) 

mine  C,H,N,0  i.e.  {Cl>i)J^Nil^        .  Prepared 

\nh., 

by  the  action  of  oxalic  ether  on  cyanamide 
(Mulder,  B.  7,  1631).  Insol.  water.  Decomposed 
by  acids  or  long  boiling  with  water. 


Tri  benzoyl -cyanuramidc.  Trihenzoyl- 
/NHBz 

melamine  C..,H,sN^03  i.e.  (CN)3^NHBz.  Formed 
'\nHBz 

by  polymerisation  of  benzoyl-eyanamide.  Yellow 
powder.  [275°].  Insol.  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
Heated  the  products  are  CO,,  HCN,  benzonitrile, 
dibenzoyldicyanamide,  and  pseudotriphenyl-me- 
lamine  (Gerlich,     pr.  [2]  13,  272). 

Condensed  cyanuramido-  compounds. 

Mclam  C^H,,N,,  i.e. 
/NH,  H.,N\ 
(CN)3^NH:  H:N^(CN)3. 
\  NH  / 

Preparation. — Crude  melam  is  olitained  by 
the  action  of  heat  on  ammonium  thiocyanate 
16CNSNH,  =  2C,H,,N„  +  5(NHJ,,S  +  4CS,,  i-  3H,S. 
A  strong  heat  should  be  applied,  best  by  means 
of  a  metal  bath,  rising  quickly  to  300°,  and 
continued  till  the  evolution  of  gas  ceases  (Liebig, 
A.  10,  10  ;  Glaus,  A.  179,  118).  The  product 
consists  of  melam  thiocyanate  and  melem.  It 
is  washed  by  boiling  with  water  and  afterwards 
with  cold  dilute  potash.  Then  it  is  dissolved  in 
hot  dilute  HCl  and  reppd.  by  KHO  (Klason, 
J.pr.  [2]  33,  286). 

Properties. — An  indifferent  insoluble  powder. 
Slightly  sol.  acids  and  hot  alkalis.  Heated 
alone  it  yields  NH3  and  mellon ;  with  dilute 
acids  or  alkalis  it  gives  NH3  and  ammeline ;  with 
cone.  HNO3  cyanuric  acid. 

Melem  C„H„N,„  i.e. 
/NH,,  H..'N\ 

(CN),^  -NH  ^(CN),  (?).    Prepared  by  di- 

\ — NH — / 
gesting  1  pt.  of  crude  melam  with  4  pts.  KHO 
and  80  pts.  of  water  for  24  hrs.  at  100°.  Melem 
remains  unacted  upon,  while  melam  is  converted 
into  ammeline.  By  heating  with  cone.  KHO 
melem  forms  ammelide  and  NH3  (Klason,  J.  pr. 
[2]  33,  287). 

/NH\ 

Mellon  C.H^Ng  i.e.  (CN)3(-NH^(CN)3  (?). 

\nh/ 

This  compound,  which  is  the  homologous  tri- 
molecular  modification  of  cyanogen  cyanamide 
(CN).NH.(CN),  of  which  metallic  derivatives  are 
known  (Bannow),  is  formed  among  the  products 
of  the  action  of  heat  on  numerous  cyanogen 
derivatives — pseudothiocyanogen,  mercuric  thio- 
cyanate, ammonium  thiocyanate,  melem,  mela- 
mine, ammeline,  ammelide,  diamido-cyanuric 
chloride,  cyanamide,  i&c.  (Liebig,  A.  10,  4  ;  50, 
342;  Laurent  a.  Gerhardt,  A.  Ch.  [2]  19,  85; 
VoBlckel,  P.  01,  375).  A  light  yellow  powder. 
Insol.  water,  acids,  and  alkalis.  Heated  alone 
it  breaks  down  into  N,  C,N;,  and  HCN  ;  with 
KHO,  into  NH3  and  mellonpotassium,  and  with 
HNO3  into  cyanilic  acid  and  NH3. 

Mellonhydrido  CjHjNia  i.e. 
/(CN)3  =  NH 
Nf  (CN)3  =  NH  (?). 
\(CN)3  =  NH 

Preparation. — The  potassium  salt  of  mellon- ' 
hydride  is  formed  either  by  heating  a  mixture 
of  mellon  and  KHOAq  in  presence  of  cyanogen, 
or  by  melting  x)otassium  thiocyanate  together 
with  melam,  mellon,  or  SbCl.,  (Liebig,  A.  95, 271 ; 
Volhard,  J.pr.  [2]  9,  29;  Klason,  J.pr.  [2]  83, 
289).    The  potassium  salt  is  converted  into  a 
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copper  compound,  and  this  decomposed  by  H^S 
gives  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  free  hydride. 

Properties. — A  strongly  acid  solution.  De- 
composes carbonates.  All  attempts  to  isolate 
the  free  hydride  have  been  unsuccessful.  It 
forms  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  salts. 

Salts.  —  KH2C„N,3.  —  K,,HCoN,3  3aq.  — 
K3CsN,3  5aq.  Needles.  Bitter.  '  S.  2-7  in  cold 
•water.  —  Ca3(C3N,3)„  4aq.  —  Ba3(C5N,3)2  6aq.  — 
Cu3(C<,N,3),  Saq.— AgjC^Nij. 

Cyameluric   acid    C^HjNjOjSIHjO  i.e. 


(CN)3 


NH  HO 
HO 


\ 


-0  (CN)3  (?),  or  possibly 

/OH  H0\ 


(CN)3^  H0-^(CN)3. 


Formation. — By  the  long-continued  digestion 
of  potassium  mellon  with  KHO  and  liberation 
of  the  free  acid  from  the  salt  so  obtained  by 
HCl  (Henneberg,  A.  73,  235;  Volhard,  J.pr.  [2] 
9,  30). 

Properties. — Powerful  tribasic  acid.  White 
powder.  V.  si.  sol.  water.  Heated  alone  it  yields 
cyanic  and  cyanuric  acids  and  mellon. 

Salts. —  K3A"'3aq:  needles.  Sol.  water 
with  strong  alkaline  reaction  (Liebig,  A.  95, 
281).— KH, A'"  2aq.— BajA'",,  aq-AgaA'". 

^NH 

Isocyanuric  acid  (C0)3=NH.      The  hypo- 

\nh 

thetical  acid  corresponding  to  the  isocyanuric 
ethers. 

Alkyl  deeivatives. 

Formation. — 1.  By  the  distillation  of  a  mix- 
ture of  potassium  cyanurate  and  alkyl  sodium 
sulphate  (Wurtz,  A.  Ch.  [3]  42,  57).— 2.  By  the 
action  of  heat  on  alkylacetylurea  alkyl  iso- 
cyanurates  are  formed,  together  with  acetamide 
and  other  products  (Hofmann,  B.  14,  2728). — 
3.  From  dialkylureas  by  heating  (Wurtz,  J. 
1856,  700).— 4.  By  the  action  of  alkyl  iodides 
on  silver  or  potassium  cyanurate  (Habich  a. 
Limpricht,  A.  109,  112;  Ponomarefi,  B.  18, 
3270). — 5.  By  polymerisation  of  isocyanic  ethers 
or  the  intramolecular  change  of  normal  cyanuric 
ethers  (Hofmann  a.  Olshausen,  B.  3,  271). 

Reactions. — 1.  The  action  of  ivater  (heating 
with  dilute  acids)  causes  the  isocyanuric  ethers 
to  break  down  like  the  isocyanic  ethers  into  CO, 
and  amines  (Wurtz).— 2.  With  PCI5  isocyanuric 
ethers  do  not  give  cyanuric  chloride,  but  chloro- 
alkyl  substitution  compounds  (Hofmann,  B.  18, 
2800). 

Dimethylisocyanuric  acid  C5H.N3O3 
^NMe 

i.e.  (CO).|=NMe.    Needles.    Crystal  measure- 
^NH 

ments (Hofmann,  B.  10,2071).  [222=].  Its  salts 
are  not  very  stable.  Ammoniacal  solution  gives 
with  CuSOj  a  violet  Cu  salt.  Silver  salt  v.  si. 
sol.  water  (Hofmann,  B.  14,  2728  ;  19,  2069). 
Trimethylisocyanurate  Cj^HjNjOj  i.e. 
^NMe 

(00)3— NMe.  Prisms.  Crystals  measured  (Hof- 
~*^NMe 

mann,£.  19, 2067).  [175°-176°].  (274°).  Insol. 
cold,  si.  sol.  hot  water.  Sol.  alcohol.  Treated 
with  PCI,  the  compound  (CN)3(0CH2C1)3  is 
formed— B'HgClj  crystals  (Wurtz  ;  Hofmann  a. 


Olshausen ;  Ponomareff,  B.  18,  3271 ;  Hofmann, 
B.  18,  2800  ;  19,  2093). 

Combinations  ivith  formamide  (Gautier,  A. 
149,  313)  (CN)3(NMe)3,HCONH,.  Obtained  by 
the  oxidation  of  acetonitrile.  [175°  with  partial 
sublimation]  (CN)3(NMe)3,(HCO)..NH.  [163°]. 
(168°). 

Diethylisocy anuria  acid  CjH^NjOs  i.e. 
^NEt 

(C0)3=NEt.  Hexagonal  prisms.  Measurements 
*=^NH 

(Hofmann,  B.  19,  2078).  [173^].  SI.  sol.  cold, 
sol.  hot,  wafer.  Sol.  alcohol,  ether,  ammonia, 
and  alkalis.  —  B'.^Ba  aq  :  sol.  water.  —  B'Ag  : 
needles,  ppd.  by  ammoniacal  AgN03.  Copper 
salt  rose-coloured  (Habich  a.  Limpricht,  A.  109, 
112;  Wurtz,  /.  1850,  700;  Ponomareff,  18, 
3270). 

Tricthyl-isocyamirate    C3H,3N303  i.e. 
^NEt 

(C0)3=NEt.  Ehombic  prisms  (Hofmann,  B.  19, 
^NEt 

2076).  [95°].  (276°).  Distils  with  steam.  Sol. 
hot  water,  alcohol,  and  acids.  PCI5  has  no 
action,  and  KHO  decomposes  the  ether  with 
difficulty.  Heated  with  Ba(OH).,Aq  it  yields  COo 
and  triethyl biuret,  and  similarly  with  sodium 
alcoholate  ethylene,  ethylamine,  triethylguani- 
dine,  and  triethylbiuret  are  formed  (Hofmann, 
J.  1861,  516).  Chlorine  forms  substitution 
derivatives  (Wurtz  ;  Habich  a.  Liinpricht ; 
Ponomareff ;  Gal,  A.  137,  127). 

Tetrachloro triethyl  isocyanurate 
CaHiiCljNjOj.  Crystals.  Insol.  water ;  sol.  al- 
cohol. Not  ppd.  by  AgNOj.  Compounds  con- 
taining less  CI  are  obtained  by  the  action  of 
alcoholic  potash  (Habich  a.  Limpricht,  A.  109, 
109). 

Tribenzyl   isocyanurate   v.  Benzyl- 

CYANUKATE. 

Triphenyl    isocyanurate  C.^Jl^^fi^ 
^NPh 
i.e.  (C0)3^NPh. 
%NPh 

Formation. — 1.  The  NH  groups  of  triphenyl- 
isomelamiue  are  replaced  by  oxygen  by  treatment 
with  alcohol  and  HCl. — 2.  Phenyl  isocyanate  is 
polymerised  to  isocyanurate  by  heating  for  3  hrs. 
at  100°  with  dry  potassium  acetate  (Hofmann, 

B.  3,  268;  18,  765  a.  3225). 

Properties.— Vxisms.  [274°-275°].  Distils 
mostly  unchanged.  Insol.  water  ;  sol.  hot 
alcohol. 

C.UiBOXYLIC  DEEIVATIVES. 

By  the  action  of  ethyl  chloroformate 
ClCOOEt  on  potassium  cyanate,  besides  carbox- 
ethyl-carbamic  ether,  three  carboxetliyl  deriva- 
tives of  isocyanuric  acid  have  been  obtained. 
These  are  triethyl  isocyanurcarboxylate,  and  two 
derivatives  intermediate  between  that  compound 
and  isocyanuric  ether.  By  distillation  they  lose 
CO.^and  are  converted  into  isocyanurates  (Wurtz 
a.  Henninger,  Bl.  44,  26). 

Triethyl  isocyanurcarboxylate 

/NCOOEt 

C,  „H„N30<,  i.e.  (C0)3^NC00Et.  Crystals. 

NNCOOEt 

[118°-119°]. 
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Dicarboxethyl  cthylisocyamirate 
yNCOOEt 


C,,H,-N,0,  i.e.  (C0)3^NC00Et 
XNEt 


Crystals. 


[12.3°]. 

C  arhoxethyl  dicthylisocyanurate 
/NCOOEt 

C,.,H,  -N30,  i.e.  (CO),^NEt      .  Needles. 
XNEt 

[107°]. 

Isoammelide  (hypothetical) 


CNH 

oc' 


^\/co 

NH 

Alkyl  derivatives. 

Trimethylisoammelide  C^H,|,N|0.,  i.e. 
CNH 


MeNV  ]NMe 

.    Formed  by  the  action  of  HCl 

ocl  Jco 

NMe 

on  the  platinum  salt  of  trimethylisornelamine. — 
B'HCl :  needles;  sol.  alcohol,  insol.  ether. — 
B'HCl.AuCl.,:  needles;  v.  si.  sol.  water  (Hofmann, 
B.  18,  2786). 

Triethi/lisoavimelide     C„H,^NjO.,  i.e. 
CNH 

EtNi^NNEt 

.  Obtained  by  treatment  of  tri- 

OC\/CO 
NEt 

ethyl  isomelamine  with  HCl.  —  (B'HCl).,PtCl^ 
(Hofmann,  B.  18,  2789). 

Triphenylisoavimelide  CiHjjN^O.,  i.e. 
CNH 

PhN^NNPh 

From  triphenyl  isomelamine 

ocl  Jco 

NPh 

by  heating  with  HCl.  Needles.  [272°].— 
(B  HCl)„PtCl, :  amorphous  (Hofmann,  B.  18, 
3225). 

CNH 
HN.-^^NH 

Isoammeline  (hypothetical) 

ocl  jCNH 


NH 

Alkyl  derivatives. 

Tricthylisoavimeline     C^Hi-NjO  i.e. 
CNH 

EtN^NNEt 

.    Formed  by  the  action  of  HCl 
ocl  JCNH 

NEt 

on  triethylisomelamine  (Hofmann,  B.  18,  2789). 

Triphenylisoammeline  C„|H,-N,0  i.e. 
CNH 

PhN./NNPh 

.  This  and  the  corresponding  iso- 
OCl  JCNH 

NPh 

ammelide  derivative  represent  the  two  possible 
intermediate  compounds  between  alkylisomela- 


mine  and  alkyliso-cyanurate.  Both  are  prepared 
by  treatment  of  triphenylisomelamine  with  HCl, 
the  isoammeline  being  first  formed  (Hofmann, 
B.  18,  3224). 

Isomelamine  (hypothetical)  (CNHJ^SNH  i.e. 
CNH 

/\ 
HN  NH 


HNC  CNH 

\/ 

NH 

Alkyl  dedivatives. 

Fonnatioii. — By  heating  solutions  of  alkyl- 
cyananiides,  whereby  polymerisation  takes  place 
(Hofmann,  B.  2,  GU2). 

Reactions.  —  Heated  with  dilute  acids  the 
alkyl  isomelamines  yield  NH3,  and  become 
converted  into  isocyanurates  (Hofmann). 

Trimcthyl  isomelamine  C„H|.,N„  3aq  i.e. 
(CNMe)3(NH)3  3aq.  Needles.  [179°].  Commences 
to  sublime  above  100°.  Sol.  water  and  alcohol, 
insol.  ether.  Keaction  alkaline.  HCl  acts  in  the 
first  instance,  forming  trimethylisoammelide  and 
then  trimethylisocyanurate.  —  B"(HCl),.,PtCl^. 
Laminip.  V.  si.  sol.  water  and  alcohol. — 
B"(HCl).„AuCl,.  Needles  (Hofmann,  B.  3,  204  ; 
18,  2784  ;  Baumann,  B.  6,  1372). 

Trietlnilisovielaviine  C,,H|j,N|. 4aq  i.e. 
(CNEt).,(NH),  4aq.  Crystals.  [92°].  V.  sol.  water 
and  alcohol.  Eeaction  alkaline.  HCl  reacts  form- 
ing successively  triethyl-isoammeline,  triethyl- 
isoammelide, and  triethyl isocyanurate. — Sa Its: 
B"(HCl).,,PtCl,,.  Sol.  water.  —  B'(HClAuCl3),. 
Needles.  SI.  sol.  water  and  alcohol  (Hofmann, 
B.  2,  002  ;  3,  266  ;  18,  2788). 

Tribemy  I  -  isomelamine  C.,,H,|N„  i.e. 
(CNC,H-),,(NH),.  LaminiB  [higher  than  benzyl- 
cyanamide]. — B"(HC1).,.  Needles.  SI.  sol.  water 
(Strakosch,  B.  5,  694)'. 

Triphenyl  -isomelamine  C.,|H|jjN,.  i.e. 
(CNPh)33NH.  Needles.  [185°].  V!  si.  sol.  1  0: 
water,  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  HCl  reacts  forming 
successively  triphenyl-isoammeline,  triphenyl- 
isoamnielide,  and  triphenyl-isocyanurate. — 
B.,(HCl).,PtCl,.  Needles  (Hofmann,  B.  3,  267  ; 
18,  3223'). 

Normal-iso  Cyanuric  acids  (hypothetical). 
Alkyl  derivatives. 

P henyliso-dinormal  cyanuric  acid. 
Monophenyl  isocyanuric  acid 
COH 

PhNj/'^lN 

CH-N^Oa  i.e.  .     Formed  by  the 

oci^ycoH 

N 

action  of  cone.  HCl  on  Eathke's  triphenyl-am- 
meline.  Flat  needles.  [285°^289°].  V.  sol.  hot, 
V.  si.  sol.  cold  water  (Eathke,  B.  20,  1070 ;  21, 
8G8). 

Diphenyliso-norvial  cyamiric  acid 
COH 

PhN  [^*^|N 

CirHjiN^Oa  or  .   Prepared  by  heat- 

oci  jco 


NPh 

ing  7t-triphenyl-melamine  with  cone.  HCl  at 
150°.    The  iihenylamido  group  is  thus  replaced 
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by  hydroxyl  and  the  imido-  groups  by  oxygen. 
Needles  or  laminsE.  [261°].  Insol.  water,  sol. 
alcohol,  V.  si.  sol.  ether.  With  cone.  HCl  at 
280°  it  breaks  down  into  CO.,,  NHj,  and  aniline. 
Ci^HijAgNsOa  crystalline  pp.  formed  on  addition 
of  AgNOj  to  a  solution  of  the  sodium  salt  (Hof- 
mann,  B.  18,  3230). 

Normal-iso  ammelines  (hypothetical). 

AlKYIi  DEEIVATIVES. 

Pheny  Inormal ami d o  -  dip  henyliso  - 
amido-cyanuric  acid.  Triphenyl  ammeline 
COH 

PhN/^N 

OjiHijNjO  i.e.  .  Obtained 

PhNCl^^lCNHPh 

N 

by  treatment  of  ethyltriphenylthioammeline  hy- 
drobromide,  a  compound  prepared  by  the  action 
of  ethyl  bromide  on  triphenyl-thioammeline,  with 
alcoholic  potash.  Colourless  laminae.  [275°]. 
V.  si.  sol.  alcohol,  si.  sol.  chloroform.  Cone. 
HCl  at  1G0°  converts  it  into  phenyliso-dinormal- 
cyanuric  acid  (Kathke,  B.  20,  1069;  21,  868). 

P  liany  Inormal  amido -pheny  lis  o - 
aviido-phenylisocyanurate.  Triphenyl- 
CNHPh 

PhN/'^.N 
tt7;i«jeZMieC,,H|;NjOi.e.  .  Pre- 

OC  CNH 

NPh 

pared  by  acting  on  Hofmann's  ?i-triphenylmela- 
mine  with  HCl  at  100°.  Crystals.  [265°]. 
Heated  further  with  HCl  it  is  converted  into  di- 
phenyl  iso-normal-cyanuric  acid  (Hofmann,  B. 
18,  3229). 

Normal-iso  melamines  (hypothetical). 

AlKYL  DEEIVATIVES. 

Phcnylnormal  -  diphenyliso  -  mela  - 
mine.  u-Triphenyl-mclamine 
CNH., 


C,,H,.N„  i.e. 


PhN  i^'^iN 


PhNC 


CNH 


NPh 


Formation.  —  By  the  desulphurisation  of 
monophenylthiourea  by  HgO  in  alcoholic  solution. 

Properties. — Needles.  [217°].  Insol.  water, 
si.  sol.  ether,  sol.  chloroform,  sol.  dilute  acids 
and  reprecipitated  by  alkalis. 

Reactions. — By  the  action  of  HCl  it  is  con- 
verted at  100°  into  Hofmann's  isonormal  tri- 
phenyl ammeline,  and  at  150°-200°  into  diphenyl- 
i^or,ormal  cyanuric  acid  (Hofmann,  U.  18,  3226). 

Diphcnyl  -  melainine  C|;,H|^Ng.  A  by- 
product in  the  preparation  of  Eathke's  triphenyl- 
melamine.  Formed  together  with  aniUne  when 
in  that  process  the  further  action  of  alcoholic 
ammonia  causes  the  isonormal  triphenylmela- 
mine  to  change  into  the  normal  isomeride.  It 
may  possibly  prove  to  be  a  normal  compound. 
[202°-204°].  (B'HCl)2PtCl^  (Eathke,  B.  21,  872). 

Triphenylmelamine.  (?)  Diphenylnor- 
mal  phenylisomclamine 

CNH2 

PhN  /^,N 
C„H,3N„  ie.  (?)  or 
PhNC  l^y  CNHPh 

N 


CNH 
PhN  NH 


PhNC  CNPh 

\/ 
NH 

Formation. — By  the  action  of  alcoholic  am- 
monia on  ethyl  triphenyl-thio-ammeline  hydro- 
bromide,  the  reaction  being :  CjNjHPh^SEt  +  NH3 
=  CsN^HPhaNH,  +  EtSH.  Diphenylammeline, 
aniline,  and  normal  triphenylmelamine  are 
formed  in  the  same  reaction  (Eathke,  B.  20, 1071 ; 
21,  868). 

Properties.— Fnsms.  [221°].  Sol.  hot  al- 
cohol. Base.  The  hydrochloride  and  sulphate 
are  soluble,  the  nitrate  is  si.  sol.  water. 

Reactions. — 1.  Heated  with  alcohol  and  am- 
monia it  changes  to  normal  triphenylmelamine. 
2.  Heated  with  cone.  HCl  at  125°  it  is  converted 
into  Eathke's  triphenylammeline,  and  at  higher 
temperatures  into  phenyl  iso-dinormal-cyanuric 
acid. 

Other  isomerides  of  cyanuric  acid. 

The  members  of  this  division  of  trimolecular 
compounds  are  so  little  known  that  it  would  be 
premature  to  attempt  to  assign  to  them  struc- 
tural formulas. 

The  (a)  and  (0)  Cyanuric  acids  (Herzig,  B.  12, 
170)  are  not  included,  recent  investigation  having 
shown  that  when  purified  they  are  in  all  respects 
identical  with  each  other  and  with  ordinary 
cyanuric  acid  (Senier,  C.  J.  49,  693  a.  743). 

Gyamelide  (CNOH)^,.. 

Forviation. — 1.  Liquid  cyanic  acid  poly- 
merises slowly  at  0°,  and  instantly  at  higher 
temperatures  with  evolution  of  heat  forming 
cyamelide.  This  reaction  takes  place  when  cya- 
nates  are  treated  with  anhydrous  acids  (Liebig 
a.  Wohler,  P.  15,  561 ;  20,  384  ;  Troost  a.Haute- 
feuille,  J.  1869,  99;  Weltzien,  A.  132,  222).— 2. 
Is  formed,  together  with  cyanuric  acid,  by  the 
action  of  (CN)3Cl3  on  water  (Liebig,  P.  15,  563). 
Cf.  Mulder  (R.  6,  199). 

Properties. — Tasteless,inodorous  solid.  Insol, 
water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  dilute  acid,  sol. 
KHOAq  or  NH^HGAq,  cyanurate  being  formed 
on  evaporation.  Heated  alone  it  evolves  cyanic 
acid.  Heated  with  H.^SOj  it  is  converted  into 
ordinary  cyanuric  acid.  Cyamelide  may  possibly 
prove  to  be  free  isocyanuric  acid  (Klason,  J.  pr. 
[2]  33,  129). 

Cyanilic  acid  C.^Yi.f>.^B.flB..,0. 

This  compound  is  so  nearly  related  to  cyan- 
uric acid  that  when  further  studied  it  may  prove 
to  be  identical  with  it.  Mellon  is  heated  to- 
gether with  HNO3,  and  the  product  extracted 
with  water.  Eecrystallised  from  water  it  con- 
sists of  pearly  laminas,  or  from  HNO.,  of  four- 
sided  prisms.  By  solution  in  H.SO4  it  is  con- 
verted into  cyanuric  acid,  which  falls  on  the  ad- 
dition of  water.  It  has  the  same  proportion  of 
water  of  crystallisation,  and  the  crystals  effloresce 
just  in  the  same  manner  as  cyanuric  acid.  With 
AgNOj  it  forms  a  salt  AgHXjH.iO;,  correspond- 
ing to  a  similar  cyanurate.  Its  solubility  in 
water  was,  however,  found  to  be  greater  than 
that  of  cyanuric  acid,  and  its  crystalline  form  to 
be  different  (Liebig,  A.  10,  34). 
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Fulminnric  acid  HC.|H„N303  i.e. 
C:NOH 
/\ 

0  o 

1  I 

HN:C — C:NH. 

Formation. — By  heating  fulminating  mer- 
cury (not  fulminating  silver)  with  an  aqueous 
solution  of  alkaline  chlorides  or  iodides  (Liebig, 
A.  95,  282  ;  Schischkow,  A.  97,  53  ;  101,  213), 
or  with  water  (Ehrenberg,  J.  pr.  [2]  32,  98),  or 
in  tubes  with  alcoholic  ammonia  (Steiner,  B.  9, 
781).  The  potassium  or  ammonium  salt  thus 
obtained  is  converted  into  the  lead  or  silver  com- 
jjound  which  suspended  in  water  is  treated  with 
H,,S.  The  aqueous  solution  which  results  depo- 
sits the  free  fulminuric  acid  as  an  indistinct  crys- 
talline powder  on  spontaneous  evaporation. 

Properties.  —  Small  anhydrous  colourless 
prisms,  from  alcohol.  Sol.  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether.  Solutions  have  an  acid  reaction,  and 
give  a  characteristic  deep  blue  pp.  with  am- 
monio  copper  sulphate. 

Reactions. — 1.  Heated  it  explodes  at  1*15°. — 

2.  Heated  with  dilute  acids  or  alkalis  NH„ 
CO,,  and  H,C,0,  are  formed  (Steiner,  B.  5,  381). 

3.  The  silver  salt  heated  with  cone.  HCl  sepa- 
rates one  of  its  N  atoms  as  NH.jOH  (Ehrenberg). 

4.  Two  atoms  of  N  are  evolved  as  ammonia  by 
heating  with  soda  lime. —  5.  With  chloride  of 
hme  it  forms  C(N0,)Cl3.— 6.  With  H,,SOj  nitro- 
acetonitrile  is  formed,  and  in  presence  of  HNO.j 
tri-nitroacetonitrile. 

Halogen  derivatives. — C hlorofulminuric 
acid  C.H.ClN.Oa.  Salts  AgGjHClN.O^.  — 
Ag.CiClN.jO^.  Bromof  ulminur  ic  acid 
CaHoBrN^Oa  (Ehrenberg,  J.pr.  [2]  32,  111). 

Metallic  derivatives. — NH,A'  :  prisms,  sol. 
water,  insol.  alcohol  (Liebig). 
(NH^A').,(Hg2SCN)3  [150°]  (Ehrenberg,  /.  pr. 
[2]  30",  64).  —  NH,,A',HgSCN  [161°].  — 
(NH,A')32Hg(SCN)2  [156°J.  —  KA' :  prisms,  sol. 
water,  insol.  alcohol.  Explodes  at  225°  (Schisch- 
kow).— MgA'o.oaq:  needles  (Steiner). — BaA^2aq: 
prisms(Liebig). — ZnA',,5aq:  needles  (Steiner)  — 
HgA',:  crystalline  powder  (Steiner). — HgA'.,,HgO 
(Steiner).  —  PbA'„,  2aq :  needles  (Steiner).  — 
CuA',,  4aq:  emerald  green  rhombs.  CuA'.,,4NH.| : 
characteristic  deep  blue  pp.  Prisms.  Insol.  water, 
V.  si.  sol.  ammonia. — AgA'  (Liebig). 

Alki/l  derivatives. — Anuustableoil  C|,H|,N05 
is  obtained  by  passing  HCl  into  a  mixture  of 
potassium  fulminurate  and  alcohol.  It  combines 
with  NH3  and  amines-C„H„N0.„NH3  [152°]. 
CeH,,NO„NH.,Ph  :  needles.  [81°]  (Ehrenberg, 
J.p)r.  [2]'  32,  100  ;  Schischkow,  A.  97,  61). 

Iso fulminuric  acid  C.iH.iNjO,. 

Formation. — Together  with  other  products 
by  the  action  of  aqueous  ammonia  on  an  ethereal 
solution  of  fulminic  acid  obtained  by  leading 
HCl  at  0°  into  a  mixture  of  fulminating  mercury 
and  ether.  The  aqueous  solution  on  sponta- 
neous evaporation  deposits  fulminuramide,  and 
from  the  solution  by  further  treatment  isoful- 
minuric  acid  is  obtained. 

Properties. — Pulverulent.  Chars  without 
melting  when  heated.  V.  sol.  water  and  alcohol. 
Gives  no  pp.  with  ammonio-cupric  sulphate. 

Salts. — NH|A'. — BaA'o. — AgA' :  amorphous 
pp.,  insol.  cold  water  (Ehrenberg,  J.  pn:  [2]  30, 48). 


Fulminuramide. —  C.H.NHjN.iO., :  long  mi- 
nute needles.— (B')2Cu02Nn3 :  light  blue  pp.- 
B'o,AgN03 :  needles  (Ehrenberg). 

Metafulminuric  acid  C3H3N30.„3H20. 
Formation. — By  the  action  of  dilute  H.,SO,| 
on  sodium  fulminate.  The  product  is  extracted 
with  ether  which  evaporated  in  a  current  of  air 
below  30°  deposits  the  metafulminuric  acid  in 
needles.  The  solution  contains  isocyanilic  acid 
which  is  formed  in  the  same  reaction. 

Properties. — [81°].  Anhydrous  acid  explodes 
at  106°.  Tribasic  acid.  V.  sol.  alcohol  and 
benzene,  less  so  in  water  and  ether.  Decomposes 
gradually  with  evolution  of  HON. 

Reactions. — 1.  KHO  or  water  at  130°  breaks 
I  it  down  into  CO.,  and  NH,,. — 2.  Heated  with 
cone.  HCl,  NH.,OH  is  formed.-3.  Gradually 
changes  into  (/3)-isofulminuric  acid  on  standing. 

Salt  s.— NH  ,H.,A"'.—  (NH  ,).,HA"'.— 
H,A"'(NH.,i\Ie)., :  yellow  needles.  —  K.,A"'.  — 
PbHA'"aq :  lemon-yellow  insol.  pp. — Ag.^HA"'aq. 
On  adding  AgNOj  to  the  aqueous  solution  the 
silver  salt  falls  as  a  characteristic  cinnabar  red, 
at  first  gelatinous,  precipitate.  Explodes  when 
dry  at  80°  (Scholvien,  J.  pr.  [2]  32,  464). 

(li)-Isofulminuric  acid  C.,H3N30,)2m.,0. 
Metafulminuric  acid  changes  gradually  on  stand- 
ing, being  converted  into  this  metameric  modifi- 
cation. Needles,  from  water.  [188°].  [190° 
anhydrous,  with  decomposition].  Sol.  water  and 
alcohol. 

Salts. — NH,A'.— BaA'.,.— AgA'  insol.  pp., 
crystallises  in  needles  (Scholvien,  J.pr.  [2]  32, 
474). 

Isocyanilic  acifZ  (CNGH) ,. 
Formation. — To  the  ethereal  mother-liquor 
from  which  metafulminuric  acid  has  been  sepa- 
rated, water  is  added  and  the  evaporation  con- 
tinued, when  isocyanilic  acid  comes  out  in  needles. 
It  may  be  recrystallised  from  water. 

Properties. — Does  not  explode  on  heating. 
Sol.  hot  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Gives  no  pp.  iji 
aqueous  solution  on  adding  AgNO., orPb(C..H30.,)., 
or  CuSO^.  Heated  with  cone.  KHO  the  solution 
is  coloured  deep  red  violet,  and  on  the  addition 
of  alcohol  a  salt  of  the  same  colour  is  ppd.  This 
red  violet  compound  in  aqueous  solution  gives 
with  Pb(C.,H.,0..).,  a  bright  red  violet  explosive 
lead  salt  Pb,C-H,NjO,  (Scholvien,  J.  pr.  [2]  32, 
470).  A.  S. 

CYANIDES  (including  sulphocyanides  and 
SELENOCYANiDEs).  Binarij  compounds  of  cyano- 
gen. In  this  article  only  metallic  cyanides  are 
described.  Alkyl  cyanides  are  described  as 
nitriles ;  e.g.  for  description  of  CH^.CN  v.  Aceto- 

NITRILE. 

Cyanogen  forms  binary  compounds  with 
above  30  metals  ;  most  of  these  cyanides  foi-m 
several,  some  form  very  many,  double  cyanides  ; 
some  of  the  double  cyanides  are  best  regarded 
as  metallic  derivatives  of  acids  composed  of  H 
combined  with  metals  and  the  atomic  group  CN 
(v.  post).  Cyanogen  also  forms  binary  com- 
pounds with  the  non-metals  Br,  CI,  I,  P,Se,  and 
S.  Of  these  compounds,  CNBr,  CNCl,  and  CNI 
are  described  under  Cyanic  acid  (p.  312,  313) ;  the 
others  are  described  under  Cyanogen  as  Cyano- 
gen phosphide,  &c 

'The  simple  cyanides  may  be  regarded  as  de- 
rived from  cyanhydric  acid  NCH,  by  replacing 
H  by  metals  ;  the  general  formulte  expressing 
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their  compositions  are  NC.M,  (NC).,M", 
(NC),Mi",  &c. 

Alkali  cyanides  are  formed  by  the  direct 
union  of  cyanogen  with  alkali  metals,  by  reac- 
tions between  HCNAq  and  alkali  oxides,  by 
strongly  heating  nitrogenous  organic  matter 
with  alkali  carbonate.  Many  other  cyanides 
are  obtainable  from  alkali  cyanides  by  double 
decomposition. 

Alkali  and  alkaline  earth  cyanides  are  soluble 
in  water ;  the  other  simple  cyanides,  with  the 
exception  of  HgCy,,  are  insoluble  in  water,  but 
may  dissolve  in  solutions  of  alkali  cyanides  with 
production  of  double  cyanides. 

Alkali  cyanides  are  very  easily  decomposed 
with  evolution  of  HON,  passage  of  a  current  of 
air  free  from  CO.,  suffices  to  effect  this  change. 
Some  of  the  insoluble  cyanides  are  readily  de- 
composed by  dilute  acids,  e.g.  PbCy,_,  and  ZnCy^ ; 
others  are  very  stable  towards  acids,  e.g.  cyanides 
of  Au,  Hg,  and  Ag.  Hot  cone.  H._,SOj  decomposes 
all  cyanides,  some  easily,  others  slowly  ;  the  pro- 
ducts are  sulphate  and  HCN  or  CO  and  NH3. 
Alkali  cyanides  are  unchanged  by  heat  alone ; 
cyanides  of  the  heavy  metals  are  decomposed  by 
heat,  generally  forming  metal  and  Cy,  sometimes 
N  is  evolved  and  C  deposited  on  the  metal,  or  a 
carbide  of  the  metal  is  formed.  Water  decom- 
poses cyanides  at  high  temperatures  (250°- 
300°),  giving  (NHJ.COs  and  HCO,.NH,  with 
metallic  oxide,  or  sometimes  metal  and 
(NHj)2C03.  Chlorine  decomposes  most  cyanides 
generally  forming  metallic  chloride  and  CyCl. 
Boiling  with  water  and  excess  of  HgO  decom- 
poses all  cyanides,  except  platino-cyanides,  with 
formation  of  HgCyj  and  oxide  of  the  metal  of 
the  cyanide. 

Many  cyanides  form  double  salts,  generally 
with  haloid  metallic  compounds. 

Very  many  cyanides  combine  with  other  cya- 
nides to  form  double  cyanides.  These  double 
cyanides  are  divisible  into  two  classes,  according 
as  they  are,  or  are  not,  decomposed  by  solutions 
of  mineral  acids  with  evolution  of  HCN.  Silver 
potassium  cyanide,  AgKCy.,,  for  instance,  reacts 
with  dilute  HNO.Aq  to  give  AgCy,  KNO,,  and 
HCN,  and  with  dilute  HClAq  it  gives  AgCi,  KCl, 
and  HCN  ;  potassium  ferrocyanide,  KJPeCy^,  on 
the  other  hand,  reacts  with  HClAq  to  give  ferro- 
cyanic  acid  H^FeCy^.  The  members  of  the  second 
class  of  double  cyanides  are  generally  regarded 
as  metallic  derivatives  of  acids  which  are  them- 
selves composed  of  H  united  with  a  metal  and 
the  radicle  cyanogen,  the  metal  and  cyanogen 
together  forming  the  negative  radicle  of  the  acid  ; 
thus,  ferrocyanic  acid  HiFeCy^  (better  called 
ferrocyanhydric  acid)  forms  a  series  of  well- 
marked  stable  metallic  derivatives  which  are  ob- 
tainable from  the  acid  by  reactions  similar  to 
those  whereby  salts  are  produced  from  HNO.,, 
H,SOj,  H,POj,  &c. 

Manganocyanic  acid  (ormanganocyanhydric 
acid)  H|MnCy,,,  cobalticyanic  acid  (or  cobalti- 
cyanhydric  acid)  H^CoCy^,  auricyanic  acid  (or 
auricyanhydric  acid)  HAuCy^,  platincyanic  acid 
(or  platincyanhydric  acid)  HPtCy^,  and  some 
other  acids  the  negative  radicles  of  which  are 
composed  of  metal  combined  with  cyanogen, 
have  been  isolated.  Some  of  these  metallic- 
cyanogen  acids  form  derivatives  in  which  part 
of  the  negative  radicle  is  reijlaced  by  a  negative 


group,  e.g.  Hj.FeCyjNG.  A  few  metallic-halogen 
acids  are  known,  more  or  less  analogous  to  the 
metallic-cyanogen  acids,  e.g.  H.AuCl^,  Ho.HgCl^, 
Hj.PtClg ;  but  the  metallic-cyanogen  acids  are 
more  numerous,  and  form  many  more  stable 
salts,  than  the  metallic-halogen  acids.  The  nega- 
tive character  of  the  radicle  CN  is  well  seen  in 
the  production  of  the  numerous  ferrocyanides, 
manganocyanides,  platinocyanides,  &c.  The  affi- 
nities of  a  few  metallic-cyanogen  acids  have  been 
determined  (v.,  e.g.,  p.  333) ;  they  seem  to  be 
very  strong  acids  ;  on  the  other  hand  cyanhydric 
acid  N.CH  is  an  extremely  weak  acid  (v.  Cyan- 
hydric ACID,  p.  301) ;  but  sulphocj'anic  acid, 
N.CSH,  has  a  very  large  affinity  (r.  Sulpho- 

CYANIC  ACID,  p.  303). 

It  would  be  possible,  and  for  some  reasons 
I  advantageous,  to  divide  the  metallic  cyanides 
into  two  main  classes  ;  class  I.  would  include 
those  cyanides  which  are  decomposed  by  dilute 
mineral  acids  with  evolution  of  HCN,  and  are 
therefore  to  be  regarded  as  derivatives  of  HCN, 
and  also  those  which  although  not  yielding  HCN 
by  reactions  with  dilute  acids  must  nevertheless, 
on  account  of  their  composition  and  modes  of 
preparation,  be  regarded  as  derived  from  HCN 
(e.g.  HgCy„) ;  class  H.  would  include  those  cyan- 
ides which  yield  metallic-cyanogen  acids  or  are 
derived  from  such  acids.  The  first  class  would 
contain  all  the  simple,  and  many  double,  cyan- 
ides. Some  double  cyanides  would  hardly  fall 
into  either  class ;  HgCy.^.SKCy  for  instance  re- 
acts with  solutions  of  salts  of  Zn,  Cd,  Pb,  &c.,  to 
'  form  salts  of  the  general  form  HgCy.,.MCy., 
;  (M  =  Zn,  Pb,  Cd,  &c.),  hence  HgCy,,.2KCy 'seems 
1  to  be  the  K  salt  of  the  hypothetical  acidH.BgCy^. 
The  metallic-cyanogen  acids  which  have  been 
isolated  are  H^CrCyg  (salts  of  H^CrCyg  are  also 
known),  H^CoCy,,  H,CoCy„  HAuCy^,  HJrCy^, 
H,FeCy„,  H^FeCy,,  H,MnCy„  H.OsCys,  salts  of 
H,PtCy^,  H.PtCy^CL  (or  Br,),  salts  of  HsEhCy,., 
H,RuCy6 ;  salts  of  the  hyijothetical  H.,PdCy5  are 
also  known,  but  they  react  more  like  double 
cyanides.  No  nickelo-  or  nickeli-cyanides  are 
known  corresponding  to  MaCoCy^  and  MjCoCy^; 
Ni  double  cyanides  are  easily  decomposed  by 
dilute  acids  with  evolution  of  HCy,  and  are 
therefore  to  be  classed  with  the  less  stable  double 
cyanides. 

Those  cyanides,  simple  or  double,  which  are 
readily  decomposed  by  dilute  acids  with  form- 
ation of  HCy  are  poisonous  ;  the  stable  salts 
of  metallic-cyanogen  acids,  e.g.  K^FeCy^,  are  not 
poisonous. 

In  this  article  the  cyanides  will  be  described 
in  alphabetical  order ;  the  descriptions  of  the 
various  compounds  will  show  to  which  of  the 
two  main  classes  of  cyanides  they  belong. 

This  article  also  includes  descriptions  of  the 
sulpliocyanides  and  the  sclcnocyanides. 

Selenocyanides.  These  compounds  are  de- 
rived from  selcnocyanliydric  acid  HSeCN.  The 
acid  itself  is  only  known  in  aqueous  solution ;  it 
is  very  easily  decomposed  to  HCN  and  Se ;  the 
K  salt  is  obtained  by  dissolving  Se  in  KCNAq. 
(For  individual  selenocyanides,  v.  p.  348). 

SuLPHOCYANiDEs.  Metallic  derivatives  of 
sulphocyanic  (or  thiocyanic)  acid.  Sulphocyanic 
acid  almost  certainly  has  the  constitution  HS.CN; 
while  the  replaceable  H  of  cyanic  acid  is  pro- 
bably in  direct  union  with  N.   The  metalHc  sul- 
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pliocyanides  are  not  strictly  comparable  with  the 
metallic  cyanates  ;  for  this  reason  it  seems  better 
to  use  the  name  sulphocyanidcs  rather  than  sul- 
pha- (or  thio-)  cyanates.  Cyanhydric  acid  is  an 
extremely  weak  acid,  but  the  affinity  of  sulpho- 
cyanic  acid  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  hydrochloric 
{v.  Ostwald's  Lehrbucli  der  allgemeincn  Chcmie, 
2,  849). 

The  general  formulce  expressing  the  compo- 
sition of  sulphocyanides  are  NCS.M,  (NCS)3I", 
(NCS);jM'",  &c.  These  salts  are  sometimes  called 
rhodanides,  a  name  iirst  given  to  them  by  Ber- 
zelius  because  of  the  red  colour  which  they  give 
with  ferric  salts  {poSof). 

Sulphocyanide  of  K  is  formed  by  direct  ad- 
dition of  S  to  KCN;  Na.SCN  is  produced  by 
passing  CS.,  over  heated  NaNH,,  (NaNH„-f  CS„ 
=  NCS.Na  +  H„S);  NH,.SCN  ma'y  be  obtained 
by  adding  (NHJ.,S.,  to  NCHAq,  or  by  heating  CS., 
with  alcoholic  NH,  (CS„-i-4NH;, 
=  NCS.NHj-i-(NH,),,S);"the  sulphocyanides  of 
the  heavy  metals  are  usually  formed  by  double 
decomposition  from  the  alkali  sulphocyanides. 

Most  sulphocyanides  are  soluble  in  water; 
the  salts  of  Cu,  Pb,  Hg,  and  Ag  are  insoluble. 
Dry  alkali  sulphocyanides  may  be  heated  in  ab- 
sence of  air  without  change ;  in  presence  of  air 
S0„  is  evolved  and  sulphate  and  cyanate  are 
produced.  Sulphocyanides  of  the  heavy  metals 
are  decomposed  by  heat,  generally  giving  S,  CS.., 
metallic  sulphide,  and  vicllon  (q.  v.  p.  323), 
on  strongly  heating  the  mellon  yields  Cy  and  N. 
The  insoluble  sulphocyanides  are  completely  de- 
composed by  H;,S.  Sulphocyanides  of  P  and  Si, 
P(SCy).„  and  Si(SCy)j  respectively,  are  described 
under  PnospnoRus  and  Silicon. 

Many  double  sulphocyanides  are  known ; 
most  of  these  react  as  double  salts,  but  some  as 
metallic  derivatives  of  acids  composed  of  H 
united  with  a  negative  radicle  which  is  itself 
composed  of  metal  and  sulphocyanogen  (SCN). 
For  instance  cJiromsulpliocyanic  (or  chrom- 
sulphocyanhydric)  acid  H3Cr(SCN)3  is  known  in 
aqueous  solution,  and  many  salts  of  this  acid 
have  been  isolated.  The  acid  H.,Pt(SCN)|  is 
also  known  in  aqueous  solution.  (For  individual 
sulphocyanides  v.  p.  348  ct  seq.) 

Analysis  of  cyanides  and  sulpliocyanidcs. 

I.  Alkali  cyanides  are  estimated  by  ppn. 
with  AgNOjAq,  or  by  Liebig's  volumetric  method 
(v.  Cyanhydric  acid). 

II.  Many  cyanides,  including  the  double 
compounds  of  NCK  with  CuCy.,,  NiCy.^,  and 
ZnCy.^,  may  be  estimated  by  heating  for  some 
time  with  AgNO,,  then  adding  HNO.,Aq,  and 
heating  again  ;  the  AgCN  formed  is  collected 
and  weighed.  According  to  Weith  (Fr.  9,  379) 
KjFeCy,;,  K.|CoCy„,  and  Prussian  blue,  may  be 
wholly  decomposed  by  heating  for  several  hours 
in  a  closed  tube  with  ammoniacal  AgNO., ;  oxide 
of  the  heavy  metal  is  ppd.  while  NH.,Cy  goes 
into  solution ;  filtering  and  adding  HNOjAq  ppts. 
AgCy. 

III.  Mercuric  cyanide  may  be  analysed  by 
heating  with  ammoniacal  Zn(NO;i).„  whereby 
ZnCy.,  is  formed  {v.  Kose  a.  Finkener,  Fr.  1,  288). 

IV.  Many  cyanides  may  be  analysed  by  long 
boiling  with  HgO  and  water,  filtering  and  deter- 
mining Cy  by  boiling  with  ammoniacal  Zn(N03).2. 

V.  The  metal  in  most  cyanides  may  be  deter- 
mined by  continued  heating  with  cone.  H.^SO^, 


vapourising  excess  of  acid,  and  estimating  the 
metal  in  the  remaining  sulphate  by  one  of  the 
usual  methods. 

VI.  Soluble  sulphocyanides  may  be  analysed 
volumetrically  by  means  of  standard  Ag  solution 
in  the  same  way  as  chlorides  (Volhard,  Fr.  1874. 
242). 

CYANIDES. 

Aluminium  cyanide.  Not  isolated.  A  double 
Al-Fe  cyanide  is  described  by  Tissier  (/.  Ph.  35, 
88)  as  obtained  by  boiling  K^FeCy.^Aq  with  excess 
of  an  acid  solution  of  a  salt  of  Al ;  the  compo- 
sition of  the  pp.  is  approximately  3FeCy .J. 2Al.jCl„. 

Ammonium  cyanide  NH^.CN.  Formed  by 
passing  NH.,  over  red-hot  coal  (Kuhlman,  A. 
38,  02  ;  Clouet,  A.  Ch.  11,  30  ;  Langiois,  A.  38, 
'  64);  also  bypassing  CO  and  NH,,  overheatedPt 
black  (K.,  I.e.).  Prepared  by  heating  together 
3  parts  dry  K,PeCy„  with  2  parts  NH.Cl  at  100° 
and  leading  the  vapour  into  a  well-cooled  re- 
ceiver (Bineau,  A.  Ch.  70,  263).  Crystallises  in 
cubes  ;  volatilises  at  c.  36°  with  dissociation 
into  HON  +  NH.,  (Bineau,  I.e. ;  Deville  a.  Troost, 
C.  R.  56,  891).  Vapour  is  inflammable  in  the 
lair.  Very  poisonous.  Easily  decomposes  in  the 
air  to  a  brownish  mass.  Easily  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol.  Berthelot  (0.  B.  91,  82)  gives  the 
following  thermal  data:—  [C,  N-,  H']  =  3,200 
(formation of  solid  NH,.CN) ;  [N,  CN,  H']  =  40,500 
(solid  NH,.CN);  [HCN,  Nff']  =  20,500  (solid 
NH,.CN  from  gaseous  materials)  ;  [HCNAq, 
NH'Aq]  =  1,300;  [NH'.CN,  Aq]  =  -4,400. 

Barium  cyanide    Ba(CN).,.     Prepared  by 
heating  Ba.,re(CN),.,  and  extracting  with  water 
(Schulz,  J.pr.  68, 257).  The  hydrate  Ba(CN)._,.H,,0 
may  be  prepared  by  bringing  HCN  gas  into  con- 
tact with  hydrated  BaO  (for  details  v.  Joannis, 
A.  Ch.  [5]  27,  489).    It  is  also  formed  when  air 
is  passed  over  a  red-hot  mixture  of  BaO  and  C 
(Margueritte  a.  Sourdeval,  C.  R.  50, 1100).  Crys 
talline  ;  quickly  absorbs  C0._,  from  air ;  si.  sol.  in 
water;  heated  to  300°  in  steam  evolves  NH... 
When  HCN  is  passed  into  BaO  in  CH,,.0H,  a 
crystalline  powder  is  formed  of  the  composition 
Ba.CN.OCH3  +  Ca,.OH,  and  when  this  is  strongly 
heated  barium  oxijcyanide  BaCy.^.BaO  is  formed 
!  (Drechsel  a.  Kriiger,  J.  pr.  [2]  21,  77).  Joannis 
j  (I.e.)   gives  the    following    thermal    data  : — 
!  [BaOAq,  2HCNAq]  =  6,340  ;  [BaCy-,  Aq]  =  1,780. 
I  Weselsky  {Z.  [2]  7,61)  prepares  various  double 
!  cyanides  containing  I3  a  r  1  u  m  c  y  a  n  i  d  e  by 
passing  HCy  gas  into  a  mixture  of  BaCO.,  with 
]  a  salt  of  the  other  metal ;  e.g.  using  PtCLAq 
and  BaCO.,,  the  double  cyanide  BaCy.^.PtCy,_>  is 
obtained.    The  following  double  cyanides  were 
produced  :      [M  =  BaCy.,]     2M.3CdCy...l0H  ,0  ; 
M.Cu.,Cy.,.H.,0  ;  M.NiCy...3H,0  ;  M.PdCy.,.4H  ,0  ; 
i  M.2AgCy.H,,0  ;  M.ZnCy.,.2H,,0. 
j       Cadmium  cyanide  CdCy.^.    Obtained  by  dis- 
I  solving  freshly  ppd.  CdO.M.,0  in  EGyAq,  filtcr- 
I  ing  from  oxycyanide,  and  crystallising  (Ram- 
melsberg,  P.  38,  364).    Small  white  crystals; 
unchanged  in  air;  decomposes  above  200^  in 
air.    S.  c.  1-7  in  cold  water.    H.F.  [Cd,  Cy-',  Aq] 
-.33,960;  [CdO-H-,  2HCyAq]  =  13,700  (Th.-S, 
474). 

Cadmium  oxycyanide.  By  digesting  CdO.M„0 
in  HCyAq :  the  residue  insol.  in  the  acid  is  said 
to  have  the  composition  CdCy.2.Cd0.5H.,0 
(.Joannis,  C.  R.  93,  271). 

Double  cyanides   containing  cad- 
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mium  cyanide.  The  salt  CiiCy2.2KCy is  pro- 
duced by  adding  KCyAq  to  solution  of  Cd  ace- 
tate, evaporating,  and  crystallising.  White  oc- 
tahedra ;  v.  sol.  water ;  unchanged  in  air  at 
c.  200°.  H.F.  [Cd,  Cy^  2KCyAq]  =  44,750  ; 
[CdCy-Aq,  2KCyAq]  =  10,790  {Th.  3, 474).  Solu- 
tion gives  pps.  with  various  metallic  salts,  e.g. 
with  solution  of  salts  of  Ca,  Ba,  Cu,  Mn,  Sr,  Zn 
(Eammelsberg,  P.  38,  364).  The  double  salt 
2CdCy.,.Cu.,Cy,  is  said  to  be  formed  by  dissolving 
CdO,H,  along  with  CUCO3  in  HCyAq,  and  evapo- 
rating (Schuler,  A.  87,  48).  By  dissolving 
CdO„H.,  and  CuOoHj  in  HCyAq  and  allowing 
the  liquid  to  evaporate  in  the  air,  the  salt 
2CdCyo.CuCy._, is  obtained  (Schuler,  Z.c).  Various 
other  double  salts  are  described  by  Schuler  (Z.c). 

Calcium  cyanide  Ca(CN).,.  By  heating 
Ca  .FeCy^  (Sehulz,  J.  pr.  68,  2.57).  A  solution  of 
CaCyj  is  obtained  by  adding  HCNAq  to  CaCOj ; 
the  solution  soon  decomposes  ;  if  cone,  crystals 
of  an  oxycyanide  separate,  3CaO.CaCy,„1.5H..O 
(Joannis,  C.  R.  92,  1338,  1417)."  H.F. 
[CaOAq,2HCyAq]  =  6,440  ;  [Ca,Cy-,Aq]  =  115,340 
(Joannis,  A.  Ch.  [5]  27,  489). 

Cerium  cyanide,  not  isolated.  KCyAq  added 
to  salts  of  Ce  ppts.  a  white  solid  which  at  once 
decomposes  with  evolution  of  HCN,  leaving  Ce 
oxide  (Beringer,  A.  42,  139). 

Chromium  cyanides.  Simple  cyanides  have 
not  been  isolated ;  the  pps.  obtained  by  adding 
KCyAq  to  CrCljAq  and  CrCl^Aq  soon  decom- 
pose. 

Potassium  chromocyanide  KiCrCy,;. 
CrCOs  (obtained  by  adding  K,CO,Aq  to  CrCLAq 
saturated  with  CO,,  air  being  excluded)  is  mixed 
with  KCyAq  until  the  solid  has  partially  dis- 
solved, the  yellow  liquid  is  filtered  and  evapo- 
rated (Moissan,  A.  Ch.  [6]  4, 136).  Long  yellow 
needles  ;  S.G.  1-71 ;  S.  (20°)  32-33  ;  insol.  alco- 
hol, ether,  benzene,  and  chloroform.  Unchanged 
in  air  at  ordinary  temperature.  Non-poisonous. 
Aqueous  solution  partially  decomposed  on  boil- 
ing. Oxidising  agents  form  chroniicyanide, 
K^CrCy^;  with  FeS04Aq  gives  red  colouration, 
YoTion  P^i't  of  the  salt  in  a  solution  may  be  thus 
detected  (Moissan,  Z.c).  Gives  pps.  with  metallic 
salts  {v.  also  Christensen,  J.pr.  [2]  31,  163). 

Potassium  chroniicyanide  K-jCrCy,;. 
Preijared  by  oxidising  KjCrCy^ ;  or  by  heating 
KCyAq  with  Cr  alum,  or  with  Cr-K  chloride, 
or  by  dissolving  freshly  ppd.  Cr,0,iH,j  in  acetic 
acid,  evapoi'ating  to  dryness,  dissolving  in  water, 
and  adding  the  liquid  to  hot  KCyAq  (Kaiser,  A. 
Supplhd.  3, 163  ;  Stridsberg,  J.  1864.  304  ;  Des- 
camps,  A.  Ch.  [6]  24,  178;  Christensen,  J". 
[2]  31,  163).  Yellow  mouoclinic  crystals;  sol. 
water,  insol.  absolute  alcohol ;  easily  decomposed 
by  dilute  acids.  Gives  pps.  with  most  metallic 
salts  {v.  Christensen,  /.  pr.  [2]  23,  52). 

Amvionium  chroniicyanide 
(NHJjCrCy,  (Kaiser,  A.  Supplbd.  3,  163). 

Chroviocyanhydric  acid  H |CrCy„  (chro- 
viocyanic  acid).  Small  white  crystals,  obtained 
by  decomposing  the  K  salt  by  dilute  H„SOjAq  ; 
sol.  water,  solution  rapidly  decomposes  in  air 
(Moissan,  A.  Ch.  [6]  4,  136). 

According  to  Descamps  (A.  Ch.  [5]  24,  178) 
salts  analogous  to  nitropnissidcs  (q.  v.  p.  340) 
are  produced  by  passing  NO  into  chromocyan- 
ides. 


Cobalt  cyanides.  One  simple  cyanide, 
CoCyj,  is  known ;  two  series  of  salts  derived 
from  eobalto-cyanhydric  acid  and  cobalti-cyan- 
hydric  acid  have  been  prepared ;  the  cobalto- 
cyanides  are  very  unstable,  while  the  cobalti- 
cyanides  are  stable  salts. 

Cobaltous  cyanide  Co(CN)2.  Buff-co- 
loured pp.  by  adding  KCy  to  Co  salts^  or  HCNAq 
to  Co  acetate  (Wohler,  Gehlen's  Journ.  6,  234). 
The  pp.  contains  2H.,0  which  it  does  not  lose 
till  c.  280°  (Zwenger,  A.  62,  157).  Dissolves  in 
KCyAq  to  form  KjCoCy^,  which  quickly  changes 
to  KjCoCyg. 

Cobaltocyanhydric  acid  B.fioCje  (Co- 
baltocyanic  acid).  Very  unstable  pp.  obtained 
by  decomposing  Pb  cobaltocyanide  by  H,S,  fil- 
tering, and  adding  alcohol  (Descamps,  131.  [2] 
31,  49). 

Potassium  cobaltocyanide  K,CoCyij. 
Amethyst-coloured,  deliquescent  needles ;  ob- 
tained by  adding  alcohol  to  a  cold  solution  of 
CoCy.j  in  a  slight  excesj  of  cone.  KCyAq.  Very 
unstable:  easily  changes  to  K^CoCy^.  Insol. 
alcohol  and  ether.  Solution  gives  pps.  with  many 
metallic  salts  ;  these  are  probably  cobaltocyan- 
ides  (Descamps,  Z.c).    According  to  Descamps 

I  {A.  Ch.  [5]  24,  178)  salts  analogous  to  the  nitro 
prussides  {q.  v.  p.  340)  are  obtained  by  passing 
NO  into  cobaltocyanides. 

C ob alticyanhy dric  acid  HjCoCy^.aH^O 
(Cobalticyanic  acid).  Obtained  by  evajjorating 
the  K  salt  in  solution  with  cone.  H,SOj,  and  ex- 
tracting the  residue  with  alcohol  (Zwenger,  A. 
62,  157)  ;  or  by  decomposing  the  Cu  salt  by 
HoS.  Colourless  needles  ;  v.  e.  sol.  in  water 
and  alcohol ;  insol.  dry  ether.  Very  acid  taste. 
Not  decomposed  by  heating  with  cone.  HClAq 
or  HNOjAq,  but  slowly  by  hot  cone.  H,SOj, 
giving  sulphates  of  NH^  and  Co,  and  evolving 
S0„,  CO,  and  CO^. 

j      Potassium    cobalticyanide  K^CoCy^. 

,  Obtained  by  dissolving  CoCy,  or  C02O3  in  KCyAq, 

I  evaporating,  and  crystallising  (Zwenger,  A.  62, 
157).  KCy  and  K^COj  may  be  removed  by  de- 
composing by  acetic  acid  and  ppg.  by  alcohol. 
Slightly  yellow,  transparent,  rhombic  crystals  ; 
isomorphous  with  K.,FeCyj.  E.  sol.  water,  insol. 
alcohol.     S.G.  1'906.    Decomposed  by  strong 

'  acids  with  separation  of  cobalticyanhydric  acid 
H^CoCy^ ;  not  decomposed  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures by  HClAq  or  HNO^Aq.  Keduced  by  Ba- 
amalgam  to  KjCoCyg. 

Cobalticyanides.  Besides  the  K  salt  the 
following  have  been  isolated  (X  =  CoCyg) : — 

(NHJ3X.H.,0  (Zwenger,  A.  62,  157). 
[N(CH,),],,X  (Claus  a.  Merck,  B.  16,  2737). 
Ba32X.22H.,0  (Z.,  Z.c.) ;  BaNH^.X.H.O  ; 

!  BaK.X.llH',0  ;  BaLi.X.15H.,0  ;  Ba32X.BaO.,H.; 
Ba32X.BaCl.,.16H,0  (Weselsky,  B.  2,  588). 
CaNH,.X.10H..O  ;"  CaK.X.9H,0  (W.,  Z.c). 
CrX.5NH3.1iH.,0    (Christensen,  /.  pr.  [2]  23, 
52)  ;  CrX.6NH,  (Braun,  A.  125,  153,  197). 
Co32X.14H.,0  (Z.,  Z.c) ;  Co.X.5NH3.1iH.,0  (Gibbs 
a.  Genth,  A.  104,  150,  295  ;  Braun,  Z'.c) ; 
CoX.eNHj.iH.O  (G.  a.  G.,  Z.c).  Cu32X.7H„0; 
Cu32X.4NH3.10H,O  (Z.,  Z.c).    Pb32X.7H,0  (Z., 
Z.c) ;  Pb32X.6Pb6.3H.,0  (Z.,  Z.c) ; 
Pb32X.3Pb0.,H„llH,0';  Pb32X.Pb(N03)2.12H.,0 ; 
PbkX.3H.,0;  Pb(NH,)X.3H.,0  (Schuler,  W.A.B. 
1879  [n].  302) ;  Ni32X.12H.,0  ; 
Ni32X.4H.,0.7H,0  (Z.,  Z.c).  Na3X.2H20(Z.,Z.c); 
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Na(NH.,).X  (Weselsky,  B.  2,  588).    Ag,,.X  ; 
Ag,.X.NH,.iH,0  (Z.,  I.e.).    Sr,2X.20H.,O  ; 
Sr(NH,).X.iOH.,0  ;  SiKX.9H,,0  (W.,  Z.c.).  TI3X 
(Fron-MiUler,  B.  11,  91).    YX.2H„0  (Cloeve  a. 
Hoeglund,  Bl.  [2]  18,  197). 

A  fairly  general  method  of  preparing  cobalti- 
cyanides  consists  in  first  preparing  the  barium 
salt  Baj(CoCyj2.xH„0,  decomposing  a  solution 
of  this  by  the  sulphates  of  other  metals,  filter- 
ing, and  crystallising ;  the  Ba  salt  is  most  easily 
produced  by  passing  HCy  gas  into  a  mixture  of 
C0SO4  and  BaCOj,  filtering,  and  crystallising 
(Weselsky,  W.  A.  B.  60,  261).  Cobalticyanides 
containing  two  metals,  e.g.  (NHj)Na.CoCy,;, 
BaK.CoCyu,  are  obtained  by  mixing  solutions 
of  the  cobalticyanides,  evaporating,  and  crystal- 
lising ;  these  salts  generally  crystallise  well 
(Weselsky,  I.e.).  Cobaltous  cobalticyanide 
CO;j(CoCy^).,.14H.jO  corresponds  in  composition 
to  ferrous  ferricyanide  Fe.,(FeCyj2  (l-  P-  338) 
or  TiirnbidVs  blue  ;  it  is  a  pale  red  amorphous 
solid  ;  obtained  either  by  adding  K.,CoCy„Aq  to 
CoSO  jAq  and  washing  thoroughly  with  water,  or 
by  heating  H.,CoCy,.,  with  cone.  H,,S04,  and  add- 
ing water  before  decomposition  is  complete. 
This  salt  loses  part  of  its  water  at  100°,  and 
turns  blue.  It  is  insol.  water ;  decomposed  by 
KOHAq  with  separation  of  CoO.j-H.^O.  Dry 
Co.((CoCy„)..  is  blue  ;  it  combines  with  water  with 
production  of  much  heat  (Zwengler,  yl.  62,  172). 

Copper  cyanides.  Three  cyanides  of  Cu  are 
known,  cuprous  cyanide,  cupric  cyanide,  and 
cupro-cupric  cyanide ;  the  first-named  is  tlie 
most  stable ;  double  compounds  of  each,  espe- 
cially with  NH3,  have  been  isolated. 

Cuprous  cyanide  Cu^Cy.,.  Formed  by 
adding  KCyAq  to  Cu.jCl,  dissolved  in  HClAq,  or 
to  CuSOjAq  reduced  by  SO, ;  also  by  the  action 
of  HCNAq  on  freshly  ppd.'Ca(OH)„  (Eamme'.s- 
berg,  P.  42,  131;  85,  115).  Prepared,  as  small 
lustrous  monoclinic  crystals,  by  decomposing 
Cu.jCy.^.PbCy.,  suspended  in  water  by  H.^S,  filter- 
ing, and  allowing  the  filtrate  (which  probably 
contains  H.,Cu.,CyJ  to  evaporate  (Dauber,  A.  74, 
206  ;  Wuhle'r,  A.  78,  370)  ;  the  salt  Cu,Cy,.PbCy., 
is  obtained  by  adding  a  Pb  salt  to  the  solution  of 
Cu.,Cy._,.KCy,  formed  by  dissolving  Cu(OH)^,  in 
KCyAq.  Insol.  water ;  sol.  HClAq,  NH.,Aq,  and 
solutions  of  NH.|  salts  (Pagenstecher,  N.  J.  T.  [3] 
1,  451)  ;  ppd.  by  H,,0  from  solution  in  HCIAq  ; 
decomposed  by  cone.  HNOjAq,  not  by  dilute 

H.  SO.|Aq.  Dissolves  in  alkali  cyanides  to  form 
double  salts,  from  wliich  it  is  ppd.  by  HClAq. 

Double  cyanides  containing  cuprous 
cyanide  (sometimes  culled  cujyrosoeijaiiidcs): — 

I.  With  Js^H|CN,  forming  monoclinic  prisms, 
insol.  H..O-Cu„Cy„.NH,Cy  (Lallemand,  C.  R. 
60,  1142);  Cu2Cy,..2NH4Cy  (Dufau,  C.  R. 
36,  1099).  — 2.  With  KCN— Cu,Cy.,.KCN.H.,0 
(Schiff  a.  Becohi,  A.  138,  24)  ;  Cu.,Cy,.2IvCN  ; 
Cu.,Cy„.6KCN  (Rammelsberg,  P.  42^  114  ;  106, 
49i)  ;  3Cu.,Cy.>.4KCN  (Rammelsberg,  P.  73, 117). 
The  salt  Cu,Cy,.KCN.H,0  is  insol.  in  H,0,  the 
others  are  soluble  ;  the  soluble  salts  give  pps. 
with  salts  of  the  heavy  metals ;  e.g.  with  salts 
of  Fe,  Pb,  Mn.  The  pps.  thus  obtained  may  be 
regarded  as  oqjrosocyanidcs  of  iron,  &c.  Many 
of  the  double  cyanides  containing  Cw.,Cj.,  are 
sometimes  called  cuprosocyanides,  and  are  re- 
garded as  salts  of  the  hypothetical  cuprosocyan- 
hydric  acid  H.Cu,Cy,:  e.g.  Cu,Cy,,.2NH4Cy  is. 


often  formulated  as  (NH,)2Cu2Cy4,  and  is  called 
ammonium  cuprosocyanide.  The  chief  objection 
to  this  view  is  that  the  so-called  cuprosocyanides 
are  easily  decomposed  by  dilute  acids  with  pre- 
cipitation of  Cu.^Cy^  and  evolution  of  HCy ;  hence 
it  seems  better  to  class  them  with  the  double 
cyanides  {e.g.  of  Ni)  than  with  the  salts  of  acids 
the  negative  radicles  of  which  are  composed  of 
metal  and  cyanogen. — 3.  With  other  cyanides — 
Cu.,Cy.,.BaCy.,.H.,0  (Meillet,  J.  Fh.  [8]  3,  413  ; 
Weselsky,  B.  2,"  588) ;  Cu,,Cy,.2CdCy,  (Schiiler, 
A.  87,  46) ;  compounds  with  NaCN  also  exist, 
but  their  composition  has  not  been  accurately 
determined  {v.  Meillet,  J.  Ph.  [3]  3,  413). 

Ciller ie  cyanide  CuCy,.  This  is  probably 
the  composition  of  the  yellow  pp.  obtained  by 
adding  KCyAq  to  solutions  of  Cu  salts  ;  very  un- 
stable, decomposing  at  ordinary  temperatures  to 
Cy  and  Cu„Cy.,.CuCy.,  (Rammelsberg,  P.  42, 131 : 
85,  145  ;  Lallemand,  C.  B.  58,  750). 

The  double  cyanide  CuCyo.2CdCy2  is  de- 
scribed by  Schiiler  (A.  87,  46). 

Cupro-ctip  r  ic  cy  a  ni  d  e 
CuCy,.Cu,Cy,.5H,0.  Obtained  by  adding  KCyAq 
to  a  Cu  salt  solution  and  allowing  the  pp.  to  re- 
main exposed  to  the  air,  or  by  adding  a  solution 
of  one  of  the  K  cuprous  cyanides  to  a  Cu  salt 
(Hadow,  C.  J.  13,  106).  Green  lustrous  crys- 
tals, decomposing  at  100°  to  Cu^Cy.^  with  evolu- 
tion of  HjO  and  Cy.  Acids  evolve  HCy,  ppg. 
Gii.fiy..,  and  leaving  a  cupric  salt  in  solution. 
The  fact  that  this  salt  may  be  obtained  by  add- 
ing 2KCy.CuXy.^(K,_.Cu2Cy,,)  to  solution  of  a  Cu 
salt  suggests  that  CuCy._,.Cu,Cy2  may  be  the 
cupric  salt  of  the  hypotlietical  cuprosocyan- 
hydric  acid  H.^Cu^Cyj ;  if  this  view  is  adopted 
the  salt  in  question  would  be  formulated  as 
Cu.Cu^Cy.,  and  called  cupric  cicprosocyanide. 

The  compounds  CuCy.^.Cu.^Cy.^.HoO  and 
CuCy.,.2Cu.,Cy„.H.,0  have  been  described  (Dufau, 
C.  P.  36,  1099";  Lallemand,  C.  B.  58,  750). 

Double  compounds  of  cupro-cupric 
cyanide  with  ammonia.     The  following 
have  been  isolated  (X  =  CuCy.,.Cu.,Cy.,) : — 
X.2NH,.H,0;  X.4NH,;  X.6NH,/(f)ufau,  CP. 
36,  1099).    X.3NH,  (Mills,  Z.  1862.  545).  Also 
CuCy,,.2Cu2Cy...4NH,.2H,0  (Hilkenkamp,  A.  97, 
218).    These  ammoniacal  compounds  are  some- 
times looked  on  as  salts  of  the  hypothetical 
cuprosocyanhydric  acid  H.^Cu^Cy., ;  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  obtained  by  replacing  H  by  complex 
radicles  containing  Cu  derived  from  a'NH,.  On 
tills  view  the  compounds  in  question  may  be 
formulated  and  named  as  follows  : — 
(N..H,.Cu).Cu.,Cy,,  cuprodiammonio-cuprosocyan- 
ide  ( =  CuCy.;.Cu2Cy.,.2NH,). 
(N2H,(NH|).Cu).Cu,rCy4,  ctiprotetrnmmonio-eu- 
prosocya.nide  ( =  CuCy.„Cu.2Cy2.4NH.,). 
(N.B  (NH|)|Cu).Cu2Cyj,  cuprolu\ramvionio-cu- 
prosocyanide  ( =  CuCy„.Cu._,Cy,.6NH.|). 

Gold  cyanides.  Aureus  cyanide  AuCy,  and 
several  double  cyanides  of  AuCy  are  known  ; 
also  auricyanhydric  acid  HAuCy,  and  its  salts. 

Aurous  cyanide  AuCy.  Prepared  by  eva- 
porating AuCy.KCy  with  HClAq,  and  washing 
the  residue  with  water ;  AuCy.KCy  is  obtained 
by  dissolving  finely  divided  Au  or  Au.^O  in  KCyAq. 
AuCy  is  also  obtained  by  heating  Au,0.;7'HoO 
with  HCNAq  (Himly,  A.  42,  157,  337).  '  Citroii- 
yellow  crystalline  powder;  insol.  water,  alcohol, 
^  or  ether.    Heated  it  gives  Au  and  Cy.  Not 
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acted  on  by  hot  HClAq,  HNOaAq,  or  H„SO,Aq ; 
slowly  decomposed  by  aqiia  regia  ;  not  acted  on 
by  H.,S ;  sol.  (]S[H^)2S.,Aq,  from  which  solution 
acids  ppt.  AujS.  Decomposed  by  hot  KOHAq 
to  Au  and  a  solution  of  AuCy.KCy.  Sol.  hot 
NH,,Aq,  and  in  alkali  thiosulphates. 

Double  cyanides  containing  aureus 
cyanide:  AuCy.KCy;  obtained  by  dissolving 
AuCy,  AuoO,  or  finely  divided  Au,  in  KCyAq,  and 
evaporating  (Himly,  A.  4:2,  157,  337  ;  Bagration, 
J.  pr.  31,  367  ;  Eisner,  J.  pr.  37,  333).  Colour- 
less, transparent,  rhombic  octahedra.  E.  sol. 
water,  si.  sol.  alcohol,  insol.  ether  (Glassford  a. 
Napier,  P.  M.  [3]  25,  71).  Decomposed  by 
warming  with  acids,  giving  pp.  of  AuCy.  Iodine 
dissolves  in  AuCy. KCyAq,  when  excess  of  I  is 
added  and  the  liquid  cooled  dark  brownish  violet 
crystals  separate  of  AuCy.KCy.I,  ;  analogous 
compounds  are  obtained  by  adding  excess  of  Br 
or  CI  to  AuCy.KCyAq.  These  compounds  may 
be  regarded  as  K  salts  of  the  hypothetical  iodo-, 
bromo-,  and  chloro  -  auricyanhydric  acids 
HAuCy.,X„  (X  =  I,  Br,  or  CI)  (v.  Lindbom,  B.  10, 
1725  ;  Blomstrand,  /.  pr.  [2]  3,  213).  The  fol- 
lowing double  cyanides  are  also  known  ;  most  of 
them  combine  with  I.,,  Br.„  and  Cl„ ;  AuCy.NH^Cy 
(Himly,  A.  42, 157,  337  ; 'Lindbom,  B.  10, 1725) ; 
2AuCy.BaCy.,.2H.,0  ;  2AuCy.CaCy...3H.,0  ; 

2AuCy.CdCy..  ;  2AuCy.CoCy., ;  AuCy.NaCy  ; 
2AuCy.SrCy,,.3H,0;  2AuCy.ZnCy,  (Lindbom,  B. 
10, 1725).  A  number  of  other  double  cyanides  of 
Au  are  described  by  Lindbom  (Bl.  [2]  29,  416). 

Auricijanhych  ic  acid  HAuCy.|.3H.^0. 
Large  white  tablets  ;  obtained  by  ppg.  KAuCy4 
by  AgNO.jAq,  and  decomijosing  the  pp.  by  less 
than  an  equivalent  quantity  of  cold  HClAq.  Sol. 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Melts  at  50°,  decom- 
posing at  a  higher  temperature  to  AuCy  and 
HCy,  and  then  to  Au  and  Cy.  Solution  gives 
AuCy  on  heating  {v.  Lindbom,  B.  10,  1725). 

Auricyanides  (Himly,  A.  42,  167,  337; 
Lindbom,  I.e.).  NHj.AuCyj.H,,0.  KAuCy^.l|H,0 ; 
formed  by  adding  perfectly  neutral  AuCl.,Aq  to 
warm  cone.  KCyAq ;  colourless  tablets,  v.  sol.  hot 
water,  insol.  absolute  alcohol :  loses  all  H,0  at 
200°,  and  at  the  same  time  decomposes  to 
AuCy.KCy  and  Cy.  AgAuCy^ ;  yellow  pp.  formed 
by  adding  AgNO.,Aq  to  KAuCy^Aq  ;  insol. 
HNO.Aq ;  sol.  NH.Aq.  Co(AuCy.,)j. 

Indium  cyanide.  Pp.  obtained  by  adding 
KCyAq  to  an  In  salt  solution  ;  sol.  excess  of 
KCyAq ;  on  evaporating  this  liquid  all  In  is 
ppd.  as  hydroxide  (Meyer,  J.  1868.  244). 

Iridium  cyanides.  The  cyanide  IrCy,  is 
known ;  also  iridium  cyanhydric  acid  HilrCy^  and 
its  salts  (v.  Martins,  A.  117,  357 ;  Claus,  J. 
1855.  444 ;  Wohler  a.  Booth,  P.  31,  161 ;  Eam- 
melsberg,  P.  42,  140). 

Iridium  cyanide  IrCyj.  Green  powder, 
obtained  by  decomposing  H^IrCy^Aq  by  HClAq. 

Iridium  cyanhydric  acid  H.JrCy^. 
Obtained  by  decomposing  the  Ba  salt  (q.  v.)  by 
HjSOjAq,  filtering  and  adding  ether.  Crystal- 
lises from  ether  in  white  crystalline  crust ;  e. 
sol.  alcohol  and  water.  Decomposes  at  300°, 
evolving  HCN.  Decomposed  by  HClAq  giving 
pp.  of  IrCyj. 

Iridicyanides  KjIrCy,. ;  obtained  by  fusing 
IrCl,.2NH.,Cl  with  li  pts.  KCy  for  10^15  min., 
treating  fused  mass  with  water,  filtering,  and 


crystallising.  Very  stable  salt ;  crystallises  in 
orthorhombic  prisms ;  insol.  alcohol  (W.  a.  B.). 

Ba.j(IrCys).,.18H,0 ;  obtained  by  fusing 
IrClj.2NH4Cl  with  1^  pts.  KCy  ;  allowing  to  cool, 
dissolving  in  water,  adding  HClAq,  ppg.  by  addi- 
tion of  CuSO^Aq,  washing  pp.  and  digesting  it 
with  excess  of  BaO„H,,  passing  CO2  through  the 
liquid,  filtering  and  crystallising  ;  the  first  crop 
of  crystals  generally  contains  Ba  platinocyanide, 
the  second  crop  is  free  from  this  salt.  Crystal- 
lises in  prisms,  which  efiloresce  in  air,  losing 
I2H2O  ;  very  stable  salt. 

A  solution  of  H^IrCy^  gives  pps.  with  salts  of 
many  heavy  metals. 

Iron  cyanides.  No  simple  cyanide  of  Fe  has 
been  isolated  with  certainty.  Addition  of 
KCyAq  to  solution  of  a  ferrous  salt  produces  a 
yellow-red  to  brown-red  pp.,  which  is  pro- 
bably FeCyj,  but  always  contains  K  (Fresenius, 
A.  106,  210) ;  when  the  ferrous  salt  is  in  slight 
excess  the  composition  of  the  pp.  approximates 
to  KFeCy^  (Stiideler,  ^.  151,  1).  KCyAq  added  to 
solution  of  a  ferric  salt  ppts.  Fe^OuHj  (Haidlen 
a.  Fresenius,  A.  42, 130).  If  iron  cyanides  exist 
they  are  very  unstable.  Very  many  compound 
cyanides  of  iron  with  other  metals  have  been 
prepared ;  these  belong  to  the  class  of  stable 
compound  cyanides  which  are  not  resolved  by 
acids  into  their  constituent  cyanides  ;  as  a  rule 
their  reactions  are  similar  to  those  of  ordinary 
salts,  e.g.  cf.  the  reaction  of  KiFeCyjAq  with 
CuSOjAq,  giving  CuFeCy„  and  ILSO^Aq,  with 
that  of  BaClAq  and  Na^SOjAq,  giving  BaSOj 
and  NaClAq.  The  compound  cyanides  of  iron 
are  generally  more  stable  than  their  constituent 
cyanides.  This  is  shown,  among  other  ways,  by 
looking  at  the  thermal  changes  which  accompany 
the  production  of  these  double  cyanides.  Thus, 
the  heat  of  formation  of  solid  K,FeCyii  from 
4K-HFe  +  6Cy  is  c.  367,000  (Berthelot,  C.  R.  91, 
82),  the  heat  of  formation  of  4KCy  (solid)  from 
4K  +  4Cy  is  c.  270,000.  We  have  then 
[K^,  Fe,  Cy«]  =  367,000 
[K\  Cf]  =  270,000 

hence      [4KCy,  Fe,  Cy^]  =  97,000 

Now  the  heat  of  formation  of  a  ferrous  salt  is 
generally  somewhat  less  than  that  of  the  corre- 
sponding Zn  salt ;  but  [Zn,  Cy=]  =  c.  53,000  (solid 
ZnCy.>),  therefore  we  may  provisionally  conclude 
that  [Fe,  Cy-]  =  c.  50,000. 

Now  if  [4KCy,  Fe,  Cy-]  =  97,000  and  [Fe,  Cy-] 
=  50,000,  it  follows  that  [4KCy,  FeCy-j 
=  47,000  :  that  is  the  combination  of  4KCy  with 
FeCy,  to  produce  K^FeCyg  is  accompanied  by  the 
production  of  a  quantity  of  heat  roughly  equal 
to  47,000  gram-units.  This  quantity  of  heat  is 
much  larger  than  that  generally  produced  in  the 
formation  of  double  salts ;  e.g.  [KCy,  AgCy] 
=  11,200,  [HgCyAq,  2KCyAq]  =  12,000,  [Hgl-, 
2KI]  =  3,000,  [ZnSO',  K-SO']  =  4,000.  Hence  on 
the  thermal  evidence  alone  we  might  provision- 
ally conclude  that  K^FeCy^  does  not  belong  to 
the  class  of  double  salts. 

In  considering  the  compound  cyanides  of 
iron,  it  is  advantageous  to  begin  with  the  two 
typical  salts,  potassium  ferrocyanide  K^FeCy,; 
and  potassium  ferricyanide  K^FeCy^.  KjFeCyu 
is  produced  by  the  action  of  oxidisers  onKjEeCy^, 
and  reducing  agents  change  K3FeCy6to  K^FeCys. 
To  each  of  these  salts  there  corresponds  an  acid, 
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H|FeCy6  and  HjFeCyg  respectively.  These 
acids  have  been  isolated,  and  from  each  has 
been  obtained  a  great  many  salts  and  double 
salts.  Some  of  these  salts  form  derivatives,  e.g. 
the  nitroprussidcs  ;  and  finally  there  are  a  few 
compound  iron  cyanides  not  belonging  to  either 
of  the  two  main  classes. 

We  shall  consider  first  ferrocyanhrjdric  acid 
HjFeCy,;,  and  its  salts,  the  fcrrocijanidcs;  then 
ferricyanhydric  acid,  H,,FeCyi;,  and  its  salts,  the 
ferricyanides ;  then  the  nitroprussides ;  and 
finally  the  pcrfcrrocyanides. 

The  ferro-  and  ferri-  cyanides  are  described 
in  alphabetical  order ;  double  salts  are  also 
described  in  alphabetical  order,  thus  barium 
potassium  ferrocyanide  is  described  under  barium 
ferrocyanides,  but  strontium-potassium  ferro- 
cyanide under  potassium  ferrocyanides. 

FeEROCYANHVDEIC  acid  and  FERROCYANrDES. 

Ferrocyanliydricacid  H^FeCy,;.  (Fcrro- 
cyanicacid.  Hydroferrocyanicacid.  Ferro2Jrussic 
acid.  Hydrogen  ferrocyanide.)  Discovered  by 
Porret  in  1814  (T.  1814.  527). 

Formation. — 1.  Ba.jFeCys  is  decomposed  by  an 
equivalent  of  H.SO^Aq  (Porret,  I.e.).— '2.  Cu.FeCys 
or  Pb.^FeCy^  is  decomposed  by  H.^S  (Berzelius,  S. 
30, 44). — 3.  Prussian  blue  is  decomposed  by  cone. 
HClAq,  the  solution  is  separated  from  Fe.fi.^,  and 
evaporated  (Robiquet). 

Preparation. — To  a  cold  cone,  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  K^FeCy,;,  which  has  been  boiled  to  expel 
air,  is  added  a  slight  excess  of  cold  cone,  air-free 
HClAq ;  ether  is  then  added,  whereby  from  96 
to  100  p.c.  of  the  H  iFeCy^  produced  is  ppd. ;  the 
pp.  is  washed  with  HClAq  and  then  with  ether ; 
it  may  be  recrystallised  by  dissolving  in  alcohol 
and  adding  ether  ;  all  operations  should  be  con- 
ducted as  far  as  possible  in  absence  of  O  (Pos- 
selt,  A.  42,  1G3;  v.  also  Liebig,  A.  87,  127; 
Dolfus,  A.  65,  224). 

Properties  and  Reactions. — White  crystalline 
powder  ;  becomes  blue  in  moist  air,  with  evolu- 
tion of  HON  and  production  of  Prussian  blue, 
Fe,Cy,,  (Reimann  a.  Carius,  A.  113,  39).  Un- 
changed in  sunlight  in  an  atmosphere  of  H. 
Soluble  in  water ;  solution  is  strongly  acid  to 
litmus  ;  it  decomposes  carbonates,  acetates,  tar- 
trates, and  oxalates.  H^FeCy,;  is  a  strong  acid  ; 
relative  affinity  not  very  much  less  than  that  of 
HCl  (y.  Ostwald's  Lchrbuch,  2,  851).  When 
boiled  with  water  is  decomposed  to  HON  and 
white  FeH,.(FeCy„)  (R.  a.  C,  I.e.).  Berthelot 
(C.  B.  91,  82)  gives  H.F.  of  the  acid  in  solution 
as  [H',Fe,4CN,Aq]  =  107,200;  and  the  heat  of 
neutralisation  (C.  B.  78,  1085)  as  [H'FeCy"Aq, 
4K0HAq]  =  54,000.  Ferrocyanhydric  acid  is 
tetrabasic,  forming  salts  M'^FeCy^,  M".,FeCy,;, 
M"Mi.,.FeCys,  &c. 

Ferrocyanides  {Fcrroprussiatcs).  Salts 
of  ferrocycmliydric  acid  HiFeCy,,.  These  salts 
are  not  to  be  regarded  as  double  cyanides  ;  v. 
remarks  supra.  Many  ferrocyanides  are  co- 
loured ;  the  production  of  one  of  these  salts  by 
adding  KiFeCy,;  to  a  metallic  salt  solution  is 
often  used  as  a  test  for  different  metals.  The 
soluble  alkali  ferrocyanides  are  not  poisonous. 
Those  ferrocyanides  which  are  completely  dehy- 
drated by  heat  without  decomposition  are  decom- 
posed at  higher  temperatures  into  N  and  Fe  car- 
bide, and  either  a  cyanide  of  the  other  metal, 
e.g.  KiFeCyg,  or  N  and  metallic  carbide,  e.g. 


1  PbFeCys,  or  Cy  and  metal,  e.g.  Ag.FeCy^.  TJiose 
ferrocyanides  which  cannot  be  completely  dehy- 
j  drated  without  decomposition  are  resolved  at  a 
high  temperature  into  HON,  C0.,,NH3,  and  either 
a  mixture  or  compound  of  each  of  the  metals 
with  C.  When  aqueous  solutions  of  the  alkali 
ferrocyanides  are  electrolysed  alkali  separates  at 
the  negative  pole,  and  HON  and  Prussian  blue 
at  the  positive  pole ;  if  the  positive  pole  is  Cu, 
CuCyo  is  formed.  Heated  with  cone.  H^SO^  fer- 
rocyanides give  SOo,  CO,  CO.,,  and  N,  and  form 
sulphates  of  NH,,  Fe,  and  the  other  metal  of  the 
original  salt.  Some  ferrocyanides  are  decom- 
posed by  H._,S  giving  metallic  sulphides  and  fer- 
rocyanhydric acid,  e.g.  Pb^FeCy^.  Ferrocyanides 
of  heavy  metals  are  generally  decomposed  by 
aqueous  alkali,  giving  alkali  ferrocyanides  and  a 
pp.  of  the  hydrated  oxide  of  the  heavy  metal. 

A  Itiminium  ferrocyanide 
Al,(FeCy,)3.a:H,,0  (Wyrubow,  A.  Ch.  [5]  8,  444  ; 
Tissier,  C.  B.  45,  232).  By  mixing  cone,  solu- 
tions of  alum  and  K,,FeCy,- ;  many  reactions  have 
been  tried  to  give  an  Al  salt,  but  there  is  doubt 
as  to  the  isolation  of  a  definite  salt. 

Ammonium  ferrocyanide 
(NH,)  ,FeCy6.6H,0.  Produced  by  action  of  NH.Aq 
on  Prussian  blue  (Scheele),  or  by  adding 
(NH,,),,C03  to  Pb,FeCy„  (Berzelius).  Best  pre- 
pared by  neutralising  II jFeOy^Aq  by  NH.,Aq,and 
adding  alcohol  (Bette,  A.  23,  120 ;  v.  also  I3un- 
sen,  P.  36,  404).  White  crystals,  isomorphous 
with  KiFeCy^ ;  sol.  in  water,  insol.  in  alcohol. 

Double  salts  (NH,),FeCy,.2NH,C1.3H„0, 
and(NH,)  ,FeCy,.2NH,Br,3H,,0;  obtained  by  mix- 
ing solutions  of  the  constituent  salts  and  cooling 
j  (Bunsen,  P.  36,  404  ;  Himly  a.  Bunsen,  P.  38, 
'  208  :  crystalline  forms  are  given). 

Double  ferrocyanides  of  ammonium 
(NH,).,Cu.FeCy,  (Schulz,  /.  pr.  C8,  257). 
(NH,).,Li,,.FeCy,.3H,0  (Wyrubow,  A.  Ch.  [4]  21, 
271).  (NHJK3.FeCy,,.3H,0  ;  obtained  by  acting 
on  K.,FeCygAq  in  presence  of  NH^  by  lactose  or 
'  glucose  until  the  solution  is  yellow,  and  then 
adding  alcohol  (Reindel,  J.  pr.  65,  450). 
(NH^),,K.,.FeCy„.3H,0 ;  by  decomposing 
I5aK„.FeCy,.  (v.  Barium  ferrocyanide)  by 
(NHJ.SOiAq,  or  by  treating  FeK„'.FeCy„  with 
NHjAq  (Reindel,  J.  pr.  76,  342  ;  100,  6  ;  Play- 
fair,     pr.  69,  287). 

Antiviony  ferrocyanide 
Sb,(FeCy,.)3.25H,0  (Atterberg,  Bl.  [2]  24,  355). 
Yellow  pp.  by  adding  SbCl^  to  K^FeCy,.Aq. 

Barium  ferrocyanide  Ba2reCy,..6HjO 
(Berzelius,  Lehrb.  4,  400  [4th  ed.]  ;  Wyrubow, 
A.  Ch.  [4]  16,  280).  Formed  bypassing  air  over 
a  heated  mixture  of  C  and  BaCOj,  and  then  act- 
ing with  FeSO^ ;  by  boiling  Prussian  blue  with 
BaOAq,  filtering,  and  crystallising  by  cooling  ; 
or  by  boiling  K,FeCy,.Aq  with  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  BaCl,,  filtering,  and  cooling.  Yellow 
monoclinic  prisms  ;  sol.  in  1,000  parts  water  at 
15°,  and  in  100  parts  at  75°. 

Double  ferrocyanides  of  barium 
BaK...FeCy,.3H.,0  (Bunsen,  P.  36,  404  ;  Reindel, 
./.  pir.  76,  342  ;  Mosander,  P.  25,  390  ;  Duflos,  S. 
65,  233).  Crystallises  with  5H.,0  according  to 
Wyrubow  {A.  Ch.  [4]  21,  271).  By  mixing  cone, 
solutions  of  BaCL  and  K,FeCyi5,  the  latter  in  ex- 
cess. Reacts  with  soluble  suli^hates  giving 
BaSO,  and  double  ferrocyanides  of  the  form 
M'iKo.FeCye  (Reindel,  I.e.). 
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Beryllium  ferrocyanide 
Be„FeCy,.4BeO.,H„.7H„0  (Atterberg,  Bl.  [2]  19, 
497;  c/.Toczynsky,  2. 1871.276).  By  the  action 
of  BeSO^Aq  on  PbjeCyg  in  presence  of  NH^. 

Bismuth  ferrocyanides.  Bij(FeCy^)5;  al- 
most colourless  salt  obtained  by  adding  solution 
of  BiSNOj  in  smallest  excess  of  air-free  HNOjAq 
to  air-free  K^FeCy^Aq,  in  cooled  flask,  washing 
with  air-free  water  in  atmosphere  of  CO.,  and 
drying  over  HjSOj  in  vacuo  (Pattison  Muir,  C.  J. 
[2]  16,  651 ;  17,  40).  Salt  soon  decomposes  when 
moist,  giving  off  HON  and  forming  Prussian  blue. 
Decomposed  by  CI  or  Br  in  presence  of  alkali. 
Changed  by  CI  or  dilute  HNOjAq  in  the  cold  to 
ferricyanide  Bi.,(FeCyi;)5.  Wyrubow  {A.  Ch.  [5] 
8,  444)  says  that  BijFeCyy.SHoO  is  produced  by 
action  of  BiSNOg  with  H^FeCy^ ;  but  the  data 
are  meagre. 

Double  ferrocyanide  of  bismuth.  Ac- 
cording to  Wyrubow  {I.e.)  addition  of  K^FeCyg 
to  Bi(N03)3  in  HNO^Aq  ppts.  BiK.FeCy„.4HoO ; 
the  existence  of  this  salt  wants  confirmation. 

Cadmium  ferrocyanides.  None  iso- 
lated. 

Double  ferrocyanides  of  cadmium 
CdK„.FeCy,.H..O  (Hermann,  A.  145,  235)  ;  or 
Cd,K5(PeCy,),.llH.,0  (?)  (Wyrubow,  A.  Ch.  [5] 
8,  444).  By  adding  K^FeCy^Aq  to  solution  of  a 
Cd  salt. 

Calcium  ferrocyanide  Ca2(FeCy6).12H20. 
Triclinic  crystals ;  sol.  in  2  parts  of  water  at 
90° ;  by  decomposing  Prussian  blue  by  CaOAq, 
filtering,  exposing  to  the  air,  filtering  from  CaCOj, 
and  evaporating  (Wyrubow,  A.  Ch.  [4]  16,  280  ; 
Berzehus,  S.  30, 12). 

Double  ferrocyanides  of  calcium 
CaK..FeCy,.3H20  (Mosander,  P.  25,  390;  Mar- 
chand,  J.  Chim.  Mid.  20,  558) ;  by  ppg.  a  Ca 
salt  by  excess  of  K,FeCysAq.  CaNaj(FeCy|.)„ 
(Wyrubow,  A.  Ch.  [4]  21,  271).  CaSrFeCy6.10H.,d 
(W.,  I.e.). 

Cerium  ferrocyanide  Cej(FeCyj3.30H.O 
(Wyrubow,  A.  Ch.  [5]  8,  444).  Double  ferrocyan- 
ides of  Ce  and  K  are  also  said  to  exist ;  but 
none  of  the  salts  has  been  thoroughly  examined 
(v.  John,  Bl.  [2]  21,  535). 

Chromium  ferrocyanides.  Addition 
of  KjFeCyjAq  to  CrCl.,Aq  gives  a  yellow  pp. 
probably  CrJeCy,  (Stridsberg,  /.  1864.  304; 
cf.  Kaiser,  A.  Supplbd.  3,  163). 

Cobalt  ferrocyanides.  K4FeCy|Aq 
added  to  a  Co  salt  solution  produces  a  blue  pp. 
which  soon  changes  in  air  to  reddish ;  this 
VP-  is  a  ferrocyanide  of  Co,  but  the  exact  com- 
position has  not  been  accurately  determined. 
Wyrubow  {A.  Ch.  [5]  8,  444)  gives  the 
formulie  Co.,FeCy,;7H.,0,  Co-(FeCy,),.22H.,0, 
CoK,.FeCy„  and  CojK5(FeCy„),',  to  the  pp.  ob- 
tained under  different  conditions.  Compounds 
of  Co  ferrocyanides  with  NH3  are  described  by 
Curda  (Z.  1869.  369),  and  by  Gintl  (Z.  1868. 
525)  ;  the  formula;  C02FeCyc.i2NH3.9HjO,  and 
Co„FeCyB.8NH3.10H.,O  are  given ;  a  salt  having 
the  composition  Co",FeCy„(NO,).,.10NH3.7H„O  is 
described  by  Gibbs  a.  Genth  (A.  104,  i50,  295 ; 
cf.  Braun,  A.  132,  33). 

Copper  ferrocyanides.  The  brown-red 
pp.  obtained  by  adding  K|FeCyg  to  a  Cu  salt 
solution  is  more  or  less  pure  Cu-JFeCy^ ;  it  is 
better  prepared  by  using  H^FeCy^Aq,  as  the  pp. 
obtained  by  K^FeCyg  is  mixed  with  Cu-K  ferro- 


cyanides {v.  Williamson,  A.  57,  225).  The  pp. 
dried  over  H-.SO^  is  said  to  contain  7H.,0  (Eam- 
melsberg,  P.' 74,  65),  or  9H„0  (Mouthiers,  A.  64, 
297),  or  lOHjO  (Wyrubow,  A.  Ch.  [5]  8,  444). 
If  an  excess  of  K^FeCy^  is  used  as  pptant.,  double 
Cu-K  ferrocyanides  are  obtained;  the  formulas 
CuK.,.FeCys.H,0,  and  Ca,K,(FeCyJ.,.12H,0,  are 
given  (Kammelsberg,  P.  74,  65 ;  Schulz,  p>r. 
68,  257  ;  Wyrubow,  A.  Ch.  [5]  8,  444  ;  Keindel, 
J.pr.  103,  166).  The  salt  CuNa.FeCy,  is  de- 
scribed by  Schulz  (I.e.). 

Double  compounds  of  cupric  ferro- 
cyanide. By  ppg.  an  ammoniacal  solution  of 
CuO  by  K^FeCy^,  the  salt  Cu,FeCy,.4NH3.H_0 
is  formed  (Bunsen,  P.  34,  134  ;  Mouthiers,  A. 
64,  297).  By  digesting  CuJeCy^  with  NHjAq 
crystalline  Cu,FeCy5.8NH3.H..O  is  formed  (Mou- 
thiers, I.e. ;  Guyard,  Bl.  [2]  31,  438). 

,  Cuprous  ferrocyanide.  This  salt  is  said 
to  be  formed  by  adding  K^FeCy^Aq  to  Cu,C1.2 
in  HClAq ;  it  probably  has  the  composition 
CUjFeCyg  (Proust).  The  following  double 
cuprous-potassium  (and  sodium)  ferro- 
cyanides have  been  obtained  : — 
Cu.,K..FeCyg.liH„0 ;  Cu.,Na.,.FeCyc  (Schulz,  J'. ^)r. 
68,  257);  CuK3'.FeCys.ccH.,0  (BoUey,  A.  106, 
228  ;  Wonfor,  C.  J.  15,  357). 

Didymium  and  Erbium  ferrocyan- 
ides. The  double  ferrocyanides 
DiK.FeCy6.4H.>0,  and  ErK.FeCy,.4H„0  are 
said  to  be  produced  by  adding  K^FeCy^Aq  to 
salts  of  Di  and  Er  respectively  (Cleve,  Bl.  [2]  21, 
196  ;  Cleve  a.  Hoeglund,  Bl.  [2]  18,  197). 

Iron  ferrocyanides.  Ferrous  ferro- 
cyanide, Fe.,.FeCyj ;  and  ferric  ferrocyanide, 
Fe,(FeCyg)3,  are  both  known ;  also  derivatives 
of  both.  In  connexion  with  these  compounds 
cf.  Iron  rEEEicTAuiDEs,  p.  338. 

Ferrous  ferr ocyanide  Feo.FeCy^.  Ob- 
tained by  ppg.  ferrous  salts  by  H^FeCyu ;  if 
KjFeCyg  is  used  the  pp.  always  contains  K. 
Also  formed  when  Prussian  blue  reacts  with 
HjS.  It  is  obtained  pure  by  boiling  H^FeCyeAq 
in  absence  of  air  (Aschoff,  Ar.  Ph.  [2]  106, 
257).  [3HjFeCy5  =  Fe,.FeCys-^12HCN.]  White 
amorphous  pp.  soon  oxidised  in  air  with 
production  of  blue-coloured  compounds ;  reac- 
tion may  perhaps  be  3(Fe.,.reCye)  +  30 -h  3HoO 
=  Fe2(OH),H-Fej(FeCy6)3  (Erlenmeyer,  Lellr- 
buch  dcr  organ.  Chcmie  [1867],  148  et  seq.). 

Double  ferrocyanide  derived  from 
ferrous  ferrocyanide. 

Potassium  -  ferrotis  ferrocyanide 
KJ?e.FeCyi;.  (EveritVs  salt.)  Obtained  by  de- 
composing KjFeCys  with  hot  dilute  H.^SOjAq, 
in  making  HON  [2K,FeCy,iAq -h  3H.,S0,Aq 
=  6HCN  -t-  3K.,S04Aq  +  K,Fe.FeCyJ  (William- 
son, A.  57,  225 ;  Everitt,  P.M.  [3]  6,  97).  White 
microscopic  quadratic  crystals,  becoming  blue  in 
air ;  oxidisers  produce  potassium-ferrous  ferri- 
cyanide, FeK.FeCyg.  Also  produced  by  boiling 
H,,reCy„Aq  with  K^SO^  (Aschoff,  Ar.  Ph.  [2] 
106,  257) ;  probably  always  present  in  the  white- 
blue  pp.  obtained  by  adding  K^FeCy^Aqto  ferrous 
salts  (Aschoff,  I.e.). 

Ferric  ferrocyanide  Fe4(FeCy5)3. 
{Prussian  blue.)  This  body  was  accidentally 
discovered  in  1704  by  Diesbach,  a  colour-maker 
in  Berlin.  It  was  afterwards  found  that  the  blue 
compound  could  be  prepared  by  calcining  blood 
with  potash  and  then  adding  sulphate  of  iron. 
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In  1724  Woodward  of  London  prepared  the 
colouring  matter  by  deflagrating  cream  of  tar- 
tar with  nitre,  calcining  the  residue  with  ox- 
blood,  dissolving  in  water,  and  ppg.  by  alum  and 
sulphate  of  iron ;  he  thus  obtained  a  greenish 
pp.  which  turned  blue  when  treated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid.  More  or  less  pure  ferric  ferro- 
cyanide  is  obtained  commercially  by  mixing 
K.iFeCy„Aq  with  partially  oxidised  ferrous  sul- 
phate, and  oxidising  the  light-blue  pp.  thus 
formed  by  exposure  to  air  or  by  the  action 
of  CI,  HNOjAq,  aqua  regia,  or  alkaline  hypo- 
chlorites ;  the  blue  body  thus  formed,  known 
commercially  as  Prussian  blue,  is  a  mixture 
of  ferric  ferrocyanide,  re,(FeCy,j)3,  with  fer- 
rous ferro-cyanide  Feo.FeCy,;,  ferrous  ferri- 
cyanide  Fe3(FeCy5)2  (known  commercially  as 
Turnbull's  blue),  and  probably  one  or  more 
of  the  K-Fe  ferro-  or  ferri-cyanides  {v.  ^Mst). 
The  simultaneous  production  of  iron  ferro- 
cyanide (Prussian  blue)  and  iron  ferricyanide 
(Turnbull's  blue)  is  probably  explained  by  the 
fact  that  both  ferrous  and  ferric  salts  are  pre- 
sent, and  that  ferric  salts  oxidise  ferro-  to  ferri- 
cyanides,  while  ferrous  salts  reduce  ferri-  to 
ferro-  cyanides  {v.  Skraup,  W.  A.  B.,  74  ('2nd 
part)  Juniheft,  1870).  The  blue  pp.  obtained  by 
adding  K,|FeCyjAq  to  excess  of  a  ferric  salt 
solution  is  nearly  pure  ferric  ferrocyanide, 
Fej(FeCy6):) ;  as  thus  prepared  the  substance  is 
known  commercially  as  Paris  blue.  The  name 
Prussian  blue  is  often  extended  to  all  the  bhie 
pps.  obtained  by  adding  iron  salts  to  K  ferro-  or 
ferri-cyanide.  For  an  account  of  the  manu- 
facture of  Prussian  blues  v.  Dictionary  of 

TECHNICAL  CHEMISTRY. 

Formation. — 1.  By  the  reaction  of  ferric 
salts  with  K^FeCyi^Aq  (v.  supra) ;  if  the  ferric 
salt  is  kept  in  excess,  approximately  pure 
Fe.|(FeCy,j)3  is  obtained;  if  the  K^FeCyg  is  in 
excess  the  pp.  always  contains  K-Fe  ferro- 
cyanide, KjFe.FeCy,;. — 2.  By  adding  a  ferrous 
and  a  ferric  salt  to  KCyAq,  or  to  HCyAq  with 
excess  of  KOH  added,  and  then  adding  acid 
to  dissolve  the  Fe(OH)„  and  Fe(OH).,  ppd.  by 
the  KOH  or  the  KCy.  [ISKCyAq -i- SFeSO^Aq 
=  SK.FeCysAq  4-  3K.,Sb  ,Aq  ; 
3K,FeCy,AqH-4FeCi3Aq 

=  12KClAq-i-Fe,,(FeCy,;)3.]— 3.  The  action  of 
air,  or  other  osidiser,  on  H  |FeCy„,  or  on  ferrous 
ferrocyanide,  Feo.FeCy,,,  forms  Fe4(FeCy„)3. 

Preparation.  —  K.,FeCygAq  is  added  to 
FeCljAq  keeping  the  latter  in  excess ;  the  pp. 
is  digested  with  FeCljAq,  to  remove  any 
K..Fe.PeCy„,  thoroughly  washed  and  dried.  Or 
H|FeCys  is  used  in  place  of  KiFeCy^;  in  this 
case  the  pp.  is  pure  Fe.|(FeCye).,. 

Properties.  —  Dark-blue  amorphous  solid 
with  lustre  resembling  that  of  copper.  Obtained 
in  lustrous  crystals  by  spontaneous  evaporation 
of  solution  in  cone.  HClAq  (Gintl,  D.P.  J.  235, 
248).  Does  not  become  perfectly  dehydrated 
until  heated  to  c.  250°  ;  complete  dehydration  is 
accomiJanied  by  partial  decomposition,  with 
evolution  of  NH|Cy  and  (NHj).,CO,  (y.  Reimann 
a.  Carius,  A.  113,  39  ;  Skraup,  A.  186,  371 ;  Eam- 
melsberg,^.  64,  298).  Strongly  heated  it  glows 
and  is  burnt  to  FcjO.,.  Insoluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  ether,  oils,  and  dilute  acids ;  sol.  in 
cone.  HClAq,  addition  of  water  ppts.  the  original 
compound  ;  sol.  in  HjCjOjAq,  also  in  (NH^)  tar- 


trate solution ;  is  entirely  ppd.  from  solution  in 

H.  ,C..OjAq  by  exposure  to  sunlight  (Schoras,  B. 
3,  12). 

Reactions. — 1.  Heat  alone  decomposes 
Fe,(FeCy,.).„  evolving  CO,,  CO,  NH^Cy,  HCN, 
and  (NHjixO.,. — 2.  Heated  in  air  it  is  burnt  to 
Fe,0.„  NH.,Cy,  and  CO,.— 3.  Decomposed  by 
alkalis  (including  MgO)  to  Fe,,0.,  and  K^FeCy,  Aq; 
similar  change  is  effected  by  K,CO.,Aq,  and  by 
excess  of  NH^Aq. — 4.  Boiled  with  i»crc«ric  oxide 
and  water,  Fe.fi^  and  HgCy,  are  formed. — 
5.  With  lead  oxide,  Fe,0.„  '  Pb,,FeCy„,  and 
K.,FeCy,;are  produced.— 6.  Eeduced  bj  sulplmr- 
etted  hydrogen,  also  by  iron  or  zinc,  to  white 
ferrous  ferrocyanide  Fe^.FeCyg.  For  account  of 
Soluble  Prussian  blue  v.  Potassium-ferrous 
ferricrjanide  under  J'erro?6s  ferricyanide. 

Double  ferrocyanide  derived  from 
ferric  ferrocyanide. 

A minonio -ferric  ferrocyanide 
re,.(FeCy,),.6NH3.9H,0  (Moutiiiers,  J.  Pit.  9, 
262).  When  excess  of  NHjAq  is  added  to 
FeCLAq  and  the  liquid  is  filtered  into 
KjFeCyjAq,  a  white  pp.  forms  which  soon  be- 
comes blue  in  the  air ;  this  blue  solid  when  heated 
with  NH^  tartrate  solution  at  60°-80°  for  some 
hours  to  dissolve  Fe„0„H,;  leaves  blue  am- 
monio-ferric  ferrocyanide,  which  is  waslied  with 
water,  and  dried  below  100°.  The  compound 
evolves  HCN  at  100° ;  no  NHj  is  evolved  below 
100°.  The  same  compound  is  the  first  jiroduct 
of  the  action  of  NH3Aq  onFe  ,(FeCy„)3  (Mouthiers, 

I.  e.).  Because  of  the  stability  of  this  compound 
it  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  ferric-ferric- 
ammonium  ferrocyanide  (Fej.NgH.sFe,) (FeCy,j)3. 

Lanthanum  ferrocyanide. — None  has 
beenisolated,butthedouble  salt  LaK.FeCyu.4H,0 
is  described  by  Clfive  (Bl.  [2]  21,  196;  v.  also 
Wyrubow,  A.  Ch.  [5]  8,  444). 

Lead  ferrocyanide  Pb,FeCyu.3H,0. 
White  pp.  formed  by  adding  K|FeCy,.Aq  to 
Pb(N03),Aq  and  washing  repeatedly  with  water 
(Berzelius ;  Wyrubow,  A.  Ch.  [5]  8,  444).  Loses 
all  H„0  at  moderate  temperature.  Dehydrated 
salt  heated  in  air  evolves  N  and  leaves  mixture 
of  carbides  of  Fe  and  Pb. 

Lithium  ferrocyanide  Li.|.FeCy,j.9H,0 ; 
very  soluble  salt ;  deliquescent  crystals  (Wyru- 
bow, A.  Ch.  [4]  16,  280).  The  double  salt 
Li„K,.FeCyj.3H,0  is  described  by  Wyrubow 
(A.  Ch.  [4]  21,  271). 

Magnesium  ferrocyanide 
Mg„.FeCy„.12H,0.  By  dissolving  MgCO,  in 
H,FeCy,;Aq  and  evaporating  ;  pale  yellow  crys- 
tals ;  sol.  3  pts.  cold  water;  unchanged  in  air 
(Bette,  .4.  22,  148;  23,  115).  The  double  salt 
MgKn.FeCy,.  is  described  by  Berzelius  {Lehrb.  4, 
400  [4tli  ed.]). 

Manganese  ferrocyanide 
Mn,FeC.y,i.7H,0  ;  wliite  pp.  by  adding  K.FeCy,  Aq 
to  solution  of  a  manganous  salt  (Wyrubow, 
A.  Ch.  [5]  8,  444 ;  Mosander,  P.  25,  390). 

Manganese-potassium  ferrocyanide 
MnK,.FeCyu  (Berzelius  ;  Wyrubow,  I.e.). 

Mercury  f err ocyanides.  Mercurous  and 
mercuric  salts  give  pps.  with  K,,FeCys,  but  tlie 
composition  of  the  pps.  was  not  accurately  de- 
termined. Bunsen  (P.  34,  134)  obtained  a  com- 
pound  of  ammonia  with  uicrcuric  ferrocyanide 
Hg,FeCys.2NH3.H.,0  by  mixing  cooled  solutions 
of  Hg(N03)2Aq,  NH3Aq,  and  NH^NOaAq. 
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Molybdenum  ferrocyanides 
Mo2FeCy,.8H.,0 ;  Wo.,¥eCy^.imjd ; 
MojFeCy„.20H,O  ;  and  the  double  salt 
Mo,K2FeCy,.20H.,O  (?)  (Wyrubow,  A.  Ch.  [5]  8, 
444  ;  cf.  Atterberg,  Bl.  [2]  24,  355).  These  salts 
are  said  to  be  formed  by  reactions  between 
KjFeCyjAq  and  salts  of  Mo,  or  in  some  cases 
NHj  molybdate ;  their  composition  is  doubtful. 

Nickel  ferrocyanides.  According  to 
Wyrubow  {A.  Ch.  [5]  8,  444)  K,FeCy„,  added  to 
a  salt  of  Ni,  ppts.  NiKj.FeCyj.SHjO  ;  if  excess  of 
ferrocyanide  is  used  the  salt  is  said  to  have  the 
composition  Ni3K2.FeCy6.65H,0.  By  using 
H^FeCysAq  in  place  of  the  K  salt,  salts  are 
obtained  which  Wyrubow  formulates  as 
Ni,(FeCy,)4  and  Ni,FeCy„.ll(or  14)H,0.  By 
adding  K^FeCy^Aq  to  a  Ni  salt  solution  contain- 
ing NH3  various  salts  are  formed,  and  from 
these  again  others  are  obtained  by  treatment 
with  NHjAq ;  the  following  are  described  : — 
Ni  J'eCy6.10NH3.4H.,O ;  Ni2FeCy6.4NH3.H„0 
(Reynoso,  A.  Ch.  [3]  30,  232) ; 
Ni.,FeCy5.2NH3.4{&9)H.,0 ;  Ni,FeCy6.8NH3.4H20; 
NiJeCys.i2NH3.9H2O  (Gintl,  Z.  1868.  525). 

Niobium  ferrocyanides. — None  certainly 
isolated.  Several  double  salts  are  described 
(Wyrubow,  A.  Ch.  [5]  8,  444;  Atterberg,  Bl.  [2] 
24,  356) ;  they  are  said  to  be  formed  by  adding 
K  ,FeCy„Aq  to  niobic  acid  in  presence  of  KHCjOj : 
Nb,„K(FeCy„),.67H„0(?);Nb,,K.,.FeCy,.39H20(?); 
(NbO)  A(FeCy,),.lbH20  (?). '  '  _ 

Potassium  ferrocyanide  K^FeCyg. 
{Yelloiu  prussiate  of  potash.  Fcrroprussiate  of 
potash.)  Discovered  about  1750  by  Macquer; 
obtained  by  him  by  boiling  Prussian  blue  with 
potash.  Berthollet  showed  that  the  iron  in  it 
was  an  essential  part  of  the  salt.  H.F. 
[K',Fe,Cy'']  =  367,200;  [K'FeCy^Aq]  =  5,400 
(Berthelot,  C.  R.  91,  82). 

Formation. — 1.  By  fusing  nitrogenous  animal 
matter  (horn,  feathers,  dried  blood,  leather- 
clippings,  &c.)  with  K2CO3  and  scrap  iron, 
lixiviating  with  water,  filtering,  and  crystallising  ; 
KCy  is  formed,  and  on  addition  of  water  this 
reacts  with  the  iron  to  produce  K^FeCys  (Liebig, 
A.  38,  20  ;  Nollner,  A.  108,  8  ;  Hoffmann, 
D.  P.  J.  151,  63).  [2Fe  +  12KCNAq  +  4H,0 
=  2KjFeCy5Aq  +  4K0HAq  +  2H„ ;  or  in  presence 
of  air  2Fe  -1-  12KCNAq'  +  2H.,0  +  0., 
=  2KjFeCy„Aq  +  4K0HAq].  —  2.  By  heating 
NH|.SCN  with  scrap  iron  to  dull  redness,  and 
dissolving  out  with  water  (Gehs,  W.  J.  1862. 283  ; 
1863.  321;  Fleck,  IF.  J.  1863.  323;  Alander, 
D.  P.  J.  226,  318  ;  Tscherniak  a.  Giinsburg, 
1878.  1123).— 3.  By  the  action  of  KCNAq  on 
Fe(OH).„  FeC03,  or  FeS,  &c.  (Fresenius  a. 
Haidlen,  A.  43,  132 ;  Liebig,  A.  38,  20).— 4.  By 
reaction  between  KOHAq  and  various  ferro- 
cyanides. 

Prepara  tion. — Pure  Prussian  blue  Fe  ,(FeCyj)3 
is  added  to  boiling  KOHAq  so  long  as  the  blue 
colour  changes  to  brown,  the  solution  is  filtered, 
evaporated,  and  the  salt  is  recrystallised  from 
water.  Impure  K^FeCyij  (prepared  from  com- 
mercial Prussian  blue)  generally  contains  K^COj, 
KoSO.,,  &c.,  and  sometimes  Prussian  green ;  it 
may  be  purified,  according  to  Berzelius,  by  heat- 
ing until  it  etHoresces,  and  then  to  its  melting- 
point,  dissolving  in  water,  filtering  from  C  and 
Fe  carbide,  adding  acetic  acid  to  convert  KjCOg 


and  KCy  into  acetate,  adding  Ba  acetate  ittle  by 
little  to  pp.  sulphates,  filtering,  evaporating,  ppg. 
K^FeCyg  by  alcohol,  and  recrystalHsing  twice 
from  water. 

Properties. — Eeddish-yellow  quadratic  pyra- 
mids (Bunsen,  P.  36,  404)  ;  crystallises  with 
3H.,0.  S.G.  1-86  (TF.  J.  1875.  503).  Not 
poisonous.  Loses  all  H^O  at  60^-80' ;  un- 
changed at  ordinary  temperatures.  Sol.  c.  4  pts. 
cold  H„0  and  in  c.  2  pts.  at  100° ;  insol.  alcohol ; 
1,000  c.c.  K^FeCygAq  saturated  at  15°  has  S.G. 
1-144,  and  contains  258-77  g.  salt  and  885-34  g. 
water  (Michel  a.  Kraft,  A.  Ch.  [3]  41,  471). 
Solution  decomposed  in  sunlight  with  ppn.  of 
Prussian  blue  and  evolution  of  HCN. 

Reactions. — 1.  Heated  in  closed  vessel  melts  at 
little  above  red  heat,  evolves  N,  and  leaves  mix- 
ture of  KCy  and  Fe  carbide;  if  salt  is  not  de- 
hydrated it  gives  off  CO2,  NH3,  HCN,  and  N.— 
2.  Heated  to  redness  in  air  gives  KCyO ;  same 
product  formed  by  heating  with  reducible  metal- 
lic oxides. — 3.  Changed  slowly  by  ozone  into 
KjFeCyg;  not,  however,  acted  on  by  oxygen. — 
4.  KjFeCygAq  electrolysed  forms  KjFeCy^  at  posi- 
tive, and  KOHAq  and  H  at  negative,  pole  (Schlag- 
:  denhaufifen,J'.1863.305).— 5.K^FeCy,Aqischanged 
:  to  KjFeCyijAq  by  oxidisers,  e.g.  KMnO^Aq,  PbO.„ 
MnO.,  (Brodie,  P.  120,  302;  Weltzien,  A.  138', 
;  129;'Eeindel,  J.  pr.  76,  342;  Bottger,  J.  pr.  76, 
I  238  ;  Braun,  J.  pr.  90,  356). — 6.  Chlorijie  forms 
KCl  and  K3FeCy5 ;  bromine  reacts  similarly  to 
CI. — 7.  Iodine  dissolves  in  warm  K^FeCy^  to 
form  an  olive-green  liquid,  from  which  crystals 
of  a  double  compound  of  KI  and  KjFeCyg 
(KI.K.jFeCyg)  separate  on  cooling  (Mohr,  A.  105, 
57  ;  Blomstrand,  J.pr.  [2]  3,  207  ;  Preuss,  A.  29, 
323). — 8.  Fairly  cone,  nitric  acid  forms  nitro- 
prussic  acid  {q.v.  p.  341) ;  very  cone,  nitric  acid 
decomposes  the  salt  entirely,  forming  N,  Cy, 
NO,  CO2,  KNO3,  and  Fe.,03.— 9.  Dilute  sulphuric 
acid  forms  HiFeCyjAq  if  cold,  if  the  H,S0jAq  is 
warm  HCy  is  evolved  (2K^FeCysAq  +  3'H,S0,Aq 
=  6HCyAq  +  FeK,(FeCy,)  +  3K,S0^Aq ;'  Witt- 
stein,  Viertcljahr.  Pharm.  4,  515  ;  Aschoff,  Ar. 
Ph.  [2]  106,  257).  Heated  with  cone.  H,,SO^ 
almost  pure  CO  is  evolved  (Fownes,  P.  M. 
[3]  24,  21)  [K,FeCy,  +  6H„S0^  +  6H.,0 
=  2K.S0^  +  3(NHJ,S0^  +  FeSO,  -1-  6C0].— 10.  De- 
composed by  boiling  with  mercuric  oxide  and 
water,  HgCy.^  and  Feo(OH)s  being  formed  (Weith, 
'  Z.  1869.  381). — 11.  Boiled  with  salammoniac 
NH.Cy  is  volatihsed  (Wyrubow,  A.  Ch.  [4]  16, 
280).  —  12.  Ammoniacal  silver  nitrate  forms 
Fe(0H)3  and  AgCy.KCy.— 13.  K,FeCy„  boiled 
with  a  very  little  ferric  chloride  solution  forms 
some  KjFeCys  (Williamson,  A.  57,  238).— 
14.  KjFeCyijAq  reacts  with  most  metallic  salts 
to  give  pps.  oi  ferrocyanides  (g.t'.). 

Double  ferrocyanides  derived  from 
potassium  ferrocyanide.  (Those  only  are 
mentioned  here  which  contain  potassium,  and 
another  metal  the  first  letter  of  the  name  of 
which  follows  P  in  alphabetical  order ;  the  other 
double  ferrocyanides  containing  K  are  mentioned 
under  the  headings  of  the  metal  other  than  K). 

Na3K.FeCy6.9H.,0  (Wyrubow,  A.  Ch.  [4]  16, 
280). 

Na  ,K.,.FeCys.8H20  (Eeindel,  /.  pr.  100,  6). 
Nak3*FeCy,.3H20  (Reindel,  J.pr.  65,  450). 
K,,Sr.FeCy,.3HjO  (Wyrubow,  A.  Ch.  [4]  21, 
271). 
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K.W.,.PeCy,.7H.,0  ;  K ,W,FeCy,.20H2O  (?) 
(Wyrubow,  A.  Ch.  [5]  8,  444). 

K,U3.FeCy,.6H,.0(?) ;  K„3UO...(FeCy„)„.6H20; 
K«5Ub..(FeCy,)^.12H.,0  (W.,  I.e.;  Atterberg,  Bl. 
[2]  241,  355). 

K„V.(FeCy,)„(??)  (W.,  I.e.); 

K,(VO)5(FeCy,),.60H„O  (?)  (A.,  I.e.). 

KY.FeCy,  (Cl^ive  a.  Hoeglund,  Bl.  [2]  18, 197). 

Double  salts  containing  potassium 
f  errocyanide. 

K,FeCy,.2KNOa.2NaN03  (Mavtius,  Z.  1866. 
319 ;  of.  Wyrubow,  A.  Ch.  [4]  16,  280). 

KjFeCy„.3HgCy.,.4H.,0  (Kane,  A.  35,  357  ; 
Lowe,  /.  1857.  273). 

Osmium  f errocyanide  Os.,FeCy„  (Mar- 
tins, A.  117,  357). 

Rubidium  f  errocyanide  Eb.,FeCy  ,;.2  HoO. 
Yellow  triclinic  crystals.  Obtained  by  dissolving 
Ilb.,CO.,  in  H|FeCy(^Aq,  and  evaporating  (Piccard, 
J.'pr.  86,  449). 

Silver  f errocyanide  AgiFeCy^  (Glass- 
ford  a.  Napier,  P.  M.  [3]  25,  71) ;  with  2H.,0, 
according  to  Wyrubow  (A.  Ch.  [6]  8,  444). 
White  pp.  turning  blue  in  the  air  by  adding 
KjFeCy,jAq  to  solution  of  a  Ag  salt.  Sol.  in 
KCyAq.    Combines  with  NH^  to  form 

Ag,FeCy,.2NH,.6H,0 

(Gintl,  W.  A.  B.  59,  554  ;  60, 470).  Decomposed 
by  warm  NH^Aq  to  FeO.ccH.O  and  solution  of 
AgCy  and  NH^Cy  (Weith,  Z.\2]  5,  381). 

Sodium  ferro  cyanide  Na4FeCy,;.12H,0 
(Berzelius),  or  9H.,0  when  ppd.  by  addition  of 
alcohol  to  its  hot  solution  (Weith,  A.  147,  329). 
Obtained  by  boiling  Prussian  blue  with  NaOHAq, 
filtering,  and  cooling.  Monoclinic,  pale-yellow 
crystals,  which  effloresce  in  air  (Reindel,  J.  pr. 
102,  42). 

Strontium  f errocyanide 
Sr.^FeCy„.15H.^0  ;  easily  soluble,  yellow  mono- 
clinic  crystals.  Obtained  by  dissolving  SrCOj 
in  H^FeCyi.Aq,  evaporating,  and  recrystallising 
the  crystals  which  separate  (Bette,  A.  22,  148). 
Wyrubow  (A.  Ch.  [4]  16,  280)  obtained  crystals 
with  8H,,0. 

Thallium  ferrocyanidcH,¥eCj,^.2Il.X) ; 
small,  lustrous,  yellow  triclinic  crystals.  Formed 
by  crystallising  a  mixed  solution  of  cone. 
K^FeCyg  with  cone.  Tl„C03Aq  (Lamy  a.  Des- 
cloiseaux,  A.  Ch.  [4]  17,"310 ;  Wyrubow,  A.  Ch. 
[4]  16,  280). 

Tin  ferrocyanides.  Stannous  fcrrocy- 
anide  Sn.FeCye.4H.,0  ;  white  pp.  by  adding 
K,FeCyg  to  SnCL,  solution  (Wyrubow,  A.  Ch.  [5] 
8,  444).  Stannic  fcrrocyanide  SnFeCye.4H,^0  ; 
brownish  pp.  by  adding  K|FeCy,iAq  to  SnOl^ 
solution  (W.,  I.e.).  Wyrubow  describes  other 
ferrocyanides  of  tin,  but  their  composition  is 
doubtful. 

Titanium  ferrocyanides.  According  to 
Wyrubow  (A.  Ch.  [5]  8,  444)  various  Ti  ferro- 
cyanides are  obtained  by  adding  K.|FeCy,;Aq  to 
solutions  of  Ti  salts ;  the  composition  of  these 
compounds  is  doubtful  (c/.  Atterberg,  Bl.  [2] 
24,  355). 

Thorium  f errocyanide  Th.,FeCy6.4H20 
(Cl^ve,  Bl.  [2]  21,  119). 

Uranium  fcrrocyanide  UFeCy„.10H.,O ; 
U3K,FeCy,.20H,O  (Wyrubow,  A.  Ch.  [5]  8,  44"4). 

Vanadium  fcrrocyanide.  The  salt 
(V0)„FeCy,  .IIH^O  is  said  to  be  formed  by  ppg. 
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V  salts  by  K^FeCy^Aq  (Atterberg,  Bl.  [2]  24, 
355). 

Yttrium  f  errocyanide.  The  salt  YoFeCy,, 
is  said  to  be  produced  by  boiling  yttria  with 
Prussian  blue,  filtering  and  evaporating  slowly 
(Popp,  A.  131,  179).  For  double  K-Y  salt  v. 
Potassium  fcrrocyanide. 

Zinc  fcrrocyanide  Zn.^FeCys.SHjO 
(Schindler,  Magaz.  Pharm.  35,  71),  or  with 
4H,,0  (Wyrubow,  A.  Ch.  [5]  8,  444).  White  pp. 
by  adding  excess  of  ZnSOjAqto  K|FeCyjAq;  or, 
better,  by  using  H^FeCyg.  If  the  ZnSOjAq  con- 
tains NH3,  a  double  salt,  Zn2FeCys.3NH3.H._,0,  is 
produced  (Bunsen,  P.  34, 134  ;  Mouthiers,  A.  64, 
297). 

Ferrictanhtdeic  acid  and  ferrictanides. 

Ferricyanhydric  acid  IL^FeCj^.  (Fcrri- 
cyanic  acid.  Hydroferricyanic  acid.  Fcrri- 
prtissic  acid.  Hydrogen  ferricyanidc.)  Pre- 
pared by  decomposing  Pb3(FeCy6).,  by  dilute 
H.,SO|Aq  (Gmelin)  ;  or,  preferably,  by  adding 
to  cold  cone.  K,,FeCy|.Aq  two  or  three  times  its 
volume  of  very  cone.  HClAq,  and  collecting  the 
acid  which  separates  on  a  porous  plate,  and  dry- 
ing ill  vacuo  (Sehafarik,  W.  A.  B.  47,  262). 
Forms  lustrous  brownish-green  needles  ;  very 
sol.  in  water  and  alcohol,  insol.  in  ether;  de- 
composed in  air  with  evolution  of  HON  and  pro- 
duction of  blue-coloured  residue  (Posselt,  A.  42, 
163).  Joannis  (C.  R.  94,  449,  541,  725)  ex- 
amined the  thermal  data  for  H.,FeCy„Aq ;  the 
solution  was  prepared  by  the  action  of  Br  on 
H,,PeCy,.Aq  :— 

rH'FeCy''Aq,  3K0HAq]  =  43,500  ;  [H',Fe,  Cy', 
Aq]  =  77,400  (gaseous  Cy) ;  [H-'FeCy«Aq,  H]  = 
29,200  (production  of  solution  of  H,FeCyu  from 
solution  of  H3FeCy,;). 

Ferricyanides  (Ferriprussiates).  Salts  of 
ferricyanhydric  acid.  These  salts  are  produced 
by  the  action  of  oxidising  agents  on  the  ferro- 
cyanides ;  the  action  consists  in  the  withdrawal 
of  \  of  the  metal  of  the  fcrrocyanide ;  M  iFeCy,.  —  M 
=  MjFeCyg.  Alkali  ferricyanides  are  soluble  in 
water  ;  most  of  the  other  ferricyanides  are  insolu- 
ble, and  may  be  formed  by  j^pn.  Alkali  ferricyanides 
give  pps.  with  salts  of  many  different  metals. 

Amvionium  fcrricijanide 
(NH,)3FeCy,;.3H.,0.  Chlorine  is  passed  into  NH, 
ferrocyanide  solution  until  the  liquid  ceases  to 
give  a  blue  pp.  or  colour  with  FeCfiAq  (free  from 
FeCU) ;  the  liquid  is  evaporated  slowly,  then 
cooled  ;  the  crystals  of  (NH,|)3FeCy,;  are  separated 
from  those  of  NH^Cl  formed  in  the  reaction,  and 
are  recrystallised  from  water.  Cannot  be  wholly 
dehydrated  without  partial  decomposition,  HON 
being  evolved  and  some  Prussian  blue  produced 
(Jacquemin,  Bl.  [2]  1,  349 ;  Bette,  A.  23,  115). 

By  boiling  K^FeCy^Aq   with  (NHJ.,S0,Aq 
Schaller  (Bl.  [2]  1,  275 ;  2,  93)  obtained  crystals 
oi  the  double  salt  (NHJjK.FeCy,,.    Schuler  (17. 
A.  B.  77,  692)  obtained  the  double  salt 
NH,Pb.FeCy,..3H,0. 

Barium  ferricyanidc  Ba,(FeCyJ.,20H,O 
(Schulcr,  W.  A.  B.  77,  692).  By  passing  CI  into 
a  solution  of  BaKj.FeCyg  (obtained  by  mixing, 
cone.  BaCLAq  with  excess  of  cone.  KiFeCy^Aq), 
warming  to  remove  excess  of  CI,  adding  alcohol, 
and  cooling,  the  double  salt  BaK.FeCy6.3H.,0 
was  obtained  (Bette,  .4.  23,  115). 

Beryllium  ferricyanidc  (Joczynsky,  Z, 
1871.  276).    Composition  undecided. 
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Bismutli  ferricyanide  lii^^EeCj^i^. 
Brownish  red  pp.  produced  by  adding  K3FeCyjAq 
to  Bi(N03)3  dissolved  in  very  little  HNO^Aq, 
washing  with  cold  water,  and  drying  m  vacuo 
over  HjSO^.  Decomposed  by  boiling  water  with 
evolution  of  HON.  CI,  in  presence  of  hot  water, 
forms  BijOs,  Prussian  blue,  and  HON ;  Br  and 
NaOHAq  gives  BijO^  and  'Ee.fl^.  Keduced  by 
Na-amalgam  to  Bi,,(FeCy,i)5. 

Also  obtained  by  reaction  of  dilute  HNOaAq 
with  Bi^(FeCy„)5  (g.  v.)  (Pattison  Muir,  C.  J.  [2] 
16,  6.54  ;  17,  40). 

Cadmiuvi  ferricyanide.  Yellow  pp.  ob- 
tained by  adding  K3FeCygAq  to  solution  of  a 
Cd  salt  ;  composition  undecided.  This  pp. 
dissolves  in  NH^Aq  ;  if  little  NH^Aq  is 
used  the  double  salt  Cd3(FeCy6).,6NH3.3H,0 
is  formed;  if  much  NHjAq  is  added  the  salt 
Cd.,(FeCye)2-4NH3.2H.,0  is  produced  after  a  time 
(Wyrubow,  A.  Ch.  [5]  10,  413). 

Calcium  ferricyanide 
Ca3(FeCy8).,.10  (or  12)  H^O  (Berzelius,  S.  30,  12  ; 
Bette,  A.  23,  115).  Formed  by  the  action  of  CI 
on  Ca.,FeCycAq.  Fine,  red,  deliquescent  needles. 
The  double  salt  CaK.FeCye  is  described  by  Mo- 
sander  (P.  25,  390). 

Cerium  ferricyanide  CeFeCyg.4HoO 
(Jolin,  Bl.  [2J  21,  535).  By  adding  alcohol  to' a 
mixture  of  Ce  nitrate  with  KjFeCygAq. 

Chromium  ferricyanide.  Compound  ob- 
tained by  adding  KjFeCy^  to  a  Cr  salt.  Compo- 
sition undecided  {v.  Stridsberg,  J.  1864.  304). 
Christensen  [J.  pr.  [2]  23,  49)  describes  the 
double  compound  CrFeCys.5NH3.1|H.^O. 

Cobalt  ferricyanide  Co3(FeCye)„.  Eed- 
brown  pp.  obtained  by  adding  K3FeCy5Aq  to  a 
Co  salt  {Gm.  7,  497).  When  Co,[VeCj^).,  is  kept 
in  contact  with  NH,Aq  for  a  long  time  the 
double  compound  Co3(FeCy5)2.2NH3.6H20  is  pro- 
duced (Braun,  A.  125,  153,  197). 

Copper  f erricyanides;  Cuprous  ferri- 
cyanide Cu3(FeCy,i) ;  brownish  red  pp.  formed  by 
adding  CujClj  in  HClAq  to  K3FeCyi;Aq.  Sol.  in 
NHjAq,  but  not  in  NH^  salt  solution.  Cupric 
ferricyanide  Cu3(FeCyj)„ ;  yellowish  pp.  formed 
when  a  cupric  salt  solution  is  ppd.  by  K3FeCyu ; 
said  always  to  contain  excess  of  K,,FeCy5,  pos- 
sibly in  combination  ;  sol.  NHjAq,  also  in  solu- 
tions of  NH,,  salts  (Wittstein,  B.  P.  63,  314 ; 
Williamson,  A.  57,  225). 

Iro7i  f erricyanides.  TurnbulVs  blue, 
Fe^Cy,;,  is  probably /«)to?<5  ferricyanide 
Fe3(FeCys)2-  Soluble  Prussian  blue,  KFe2Cyg, 
is  probably  potassium-ferrous  ferricyanide, 
FeK.FeCyg :  there  is  also  a  corresponding  NH^ 
salt.  Pelouze^s  green  (or  Prussian  green), 
Fe,.,Cy.|,;,  may  be  regarded  as  ferroso-ferric  ferri-  ' 
cyanide,  Fe"3.Fei"j(FeCye)6. 

Addition  of  FeCl3Aq  to  K,FeCy,;Aq  produces 
soluble  Prussian  blue,  which  is  generally  regarded 
as  a  ferricyanide  ;  the  same  compound  is  pro- 
duced by  adding  FeSOjAq  to  KiFeCy^Aq.  The 
formation  of  a  ferricyanide  from  the  reaction 
between  a  ferrous  salt  and  a  ferricyanide,  and 
also  from  that  between  a  ferric  salt  and  a  ferro- 
cyanide,  is  explained  by  Skraup's  observation, 
that  ferrous  salts  reduce  ferricyanides  to  ferro- 
cyanides,  while  ferric  salts  oxidise  ferro-  to 
ferri-  cyanides  (W.  A.  B.  [Juniheft,  1876]  vol.  74, 
part  2).    When  soluble  Prussian  blue  is  treated 


with  FeSO^Aq  Turnbull's  blue,  Fe3(FeCy„),,  is 
formed ;  when  ferric  sulphate  is  used  the  product 
is  Prussian  blue,  which  is  ferric  ferrocyanide 
Fej(FeCy|,)3.  Ferrous  ferrocyanide  Fe„.FeCys  (q^.v. 
p.  334),  when  partially  oxidised,  produces  ferrous 
ferricyanide  (Turnbull's  blue),  and  when  more 
fully  oxidised  ferric  ferrocyanide  (Prussian  blue) 
is  formed.  These  reactions  suffice  to  show  how 
easy  is  the  passage  from  ferrocyanides  of  iron 
(both  ferrous  and  ferric  salts)  to  ferricyanides, 
and  vice  versd. 

Ferrous  ferricyanide  Fe3(FeCyg).,. 
{TurnbulVs  blue).  Obtained  by  adding  K3FeCyijAq 
to  an  excess  of  a  ferrous  salt,  digesting  the  pp.  for 
some  time  with  the  ferrous  solution,  and  washing 
with  hot  water  ;  also  obtained  by  partial  oxida- 
tion of  ferrous  ferrocyanide  Fco.FeCyj,  which  is 
the  pp.  formed  by  adding  H^FeCy^Aq  to  a  ferrous 
salt.  Best  prepared  by  ppg.  excess  of  a  ferrous 
salt  by  H3FeCy5Aq  (g.  v.).  When  dried  in  air 
retains  about  28  p.o.  water  (Williamson,  A.  57, 
225) ;  cannot  be  completely  dehydrated  without 
partial  decomposition,  giving  Fe203  and  Prussian 
blue,  Fe4(FeCyj)3.  Oxidises  when  moist  by  ex- 
posure to  air  to  ferric  ferrocyanide  (Prussian 
blue).  Deep-blue  powder,  with  tinge  of  copper- 
red  ;  insol.  water,  alcohol,  and  dilute  mineral 
acids  ;  sol.  H„C„04Aq.  Decomposed  by  KOHAq 
or  K.COjAq,"  giving  K^FeCygAq  and  FejO^ ; 
Prussian  blue  gives  Fe^Oj  and  KjFeCyjAq. 

Ferroso-ferric  ferricyanide 
Fe"':j.Fe"3(FeCy|j)s  =  Fe|3Cy3j.  (Prussian  green. 
Pelouze's  green)  (Pelouze,  A.  Ch.  [2]  69,  40 ; 
Erlenmeyer,  Lehrb.  der  organ.  Chemie  [1867], 
p.  48  et  scq.;  Williamson,  A.  57,  225).  Green 
pp.  obtained  by  passing  excess  of  CI  into  K^FeCyg 
or  KjFeCyg,  boiling  the  liquid,  washing  the  pp. 
with  cone,  boiling  HClAq  (to  remove  Fe^Oj  and 
Prussian  blue)  so  long  as  the  liquid  is  turned 
blue  on  addition  of  water,  washing  with  water, 
and  drying.  Also  produced  by  prolonged  con- 
tact of  KjFeCy„  with  aqueous  acids ;  and  by 
boiling  soluble  Prussian  blue  (K-ferrous  ferri- 
cyanide, FeK.FeCy^)  with  HNOjAq.  Changed  to 
Prussian  blue,  Fe4(FeCy„)3,  by  prolonged  contact 
with  air.  Heated  to  180^  gives  off  Cy  and  HCy. 
Decomposed  by  KOHAq,  giving  Fe.OjHj  and 
KjFeCy.Aq  and  K3FeCy,,. 

Another  cyanide  of  iron,  which  is  probably  a 
ferroso-ferric  ferricyanide,  viz.  FCjCis 
=  Fe3"Fe.i"(FeCy6).|,  is  described  by  Eeynolds 
(C.  j.  Trans.  1888.  767)  as  a  black  solid,  formed 
by  heating  to  boiling  40  parts  of  bromine  with 
20  parts  of  K3FeCy„  in  saturated  solution  in  a 
flask  with  a  reversed  condenser  for  6  or  6  hours, 
washing  with  dilute  HClAq,  then  thoroughly  with 
cold  water,  and  drying  over  H.SO^  in  vacuo.  The 
substance  is  hygroscopic ;  potash  decomposes  it 
to  FeOjHj,  KjFeCys,  and  KsFeCy,, ;  it  dissolves 
in  cone.  HClAq  after  long  digestion,  giving  FeCL 
and  FeCl, ;  when  moist  it  is  changed  in  air  to 
Prussian  blue. 

Double  ferricyanides  derived  from 
ferrous  ferricyanides. 

Ammo7iium-ferrous  ferricyanide 
NH.Fe.FeCy^.liHjO  (Wyrubow,  A.  Ch.  [5]  8, 
444).  Corresponds  with,  and  prepared  in  man- 
ner similar  to,  the  K  salt  (v.  post),  but  more 
stable  than  that  salt ;  may  be  dried  without 
decomposition  ;  not  ppd.  from  solutions  by  alco- 
hol. 
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Potassium -ferrous  ferricyanido 
KFe".FeCy„.  {Soluble  Prussian  blue.)  This 
salt  may  perhaps  be  better  regarded  as  potassium- 
ferric  ferrocyanide  KFe"i.FeCyf;.  It  is  obtained 
by  mixing  FeCl^Aq  and  KjFeCy,.Aq  in  the  ratio 
FeCl.,:K4FeCy„  ;  solutions  of  known  strength  of 
the  reacting  salts  are  poured  simultaneously 
into  the  same  vessel  with  constant  stirring,  the 
pp.  is  at  once  washed  with  cold  water,  and 
dried  over  H^SOj  in  vacuo  (Skraup,  W.  A.  B. 
[Junilieft,  1876]  74,  2nd  part).  It  is  also 
formed  by  dissolving  about  80  g.  K^FeCyg  in 
water,  and  adding  about  3  g.  FeSOj.7il20,  free 
from  ferric  salt,  dissolved  in  water  ;  the  pp.  is 
washed  with  air-free  water  containing  a  little 
KCl,  and  then  with  pure  water  (Skraup,  I.e.). 
Dried  in  vacuo  the  salt  has  the  composition 
2(KFe.FeCy,).3m,0  (Skraup,  I.e.).  (For  pre- 
paration V.  also  Briicke,  J.  1860.  288  ;  Eeindel, 
D.  P.  J.  190,  396). 

A  blue  solid,  sol.  cold  water,  solution  is  de- 
composed by  boiling  with  formation  of  yellowish 
pp.  Addition  of  salts,  mineral  acids,  or  alcohol, 
to  the  aqueous  solution  of  this  compound  pro- 
duces a  blue  pp.  After  continued  washing  with 
alcohol,  soluble  blue  becomes  insol.  in  water 
(Skraup,  A.  186,  371).  From  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  soluble  blue,  containing  a  little  alkali, 
ferric  salts  ppt.  Prussian  blue,  Fe.,(FeCy,.).|,  and 
ferrous  salts  ppt.  Turnbull's  blue  Fe.,(FeCyg)2 
(Skraup,  I.e.).  Alkalis,  NHjAq,  and  alkali  car- 
bonates ppt.  FejOuHg,  and  form  a  solution  of 
ferrocyanide.  Digested  with  KiFeCygAq, 
K-jFeCy^,  and  potassium  ferrous  ferrocyanide 
(K2Fe.FeCy,i)  are  produced. 

The  blue  compound  obtained  by  Williamson 
(^1.  57,  225)  by  heating  potassium  ferrous  ferro- 
cyanide, K„Fo".FeCy,.,  with  dilute  HNO.,Aq  ap- 
pears to  be  identical  with  soluble  Prussian  blue. 
This  body  was  prepared  by  digesting  1  pt.  white 
K.,Fe".FeCye  with  1  pt.  cone,  acid  and  20  pts. 
water ;  when  the  liquid  was  nearly  boiling  NO 
escaped,  and  the  lamp  was  removed ;  treatment 
with  HNO.,Aq  was  continued  until  a  sample  of 
the  blue  compound  produced  gave  pure  Fe„0„Hg, 
unmixed  with  FejO,,  when  decomposed  by 
KOHAq. 

Lead  fcrricijanide.  Gmelin  gives  the 
formula  Pb,(FeCyJ., ;  Schuler  (W.  A.  B.  77, 
692)  gave  Pb,(FeCy,)...4H,0 ;  v.  Zepharovich 
(  W.  A.  B.  59  [2nd  part],  800)  Pb,,(FeCy„)„.16H„0. 
According  to  Wyrubow  (A.  Ch.  [5]  10,  413)  the 
salt  with  lOH.^O  is  obtained  by  mixing  hot  solu- 
tions of  equivalent  weights  of  Pb(N0.,)3  and 
KiFeCy^,  and  allowing  to  cool.  Small  dark- 
reddish  crystals  ;  not  e.  sol.  water.  Double  salts  ; 
PbK.FeCy,.3H,,0  (Wyrubow,  I.e.).  The  mother- 
liquor  from  Pb3(FeCyc)2  deposits  this  salt  on 
cooling.  Red,  six-sided  triclinic  plates;  a:b:c 
=  l'7205:l;-9309.  Decomposes  on  exposure  to 
air.  Pb3(FeCy,).,.3PbO„H„llH„0 ; 
Pb,(FeCy,)„.Pb(N03)2.12H„0  (Schuler,  W.  A.  B. 
77,  692). 

Magnesium  ferricyani  lc  Mg.|(FeCy„)2 ; 
reddish  brown,  non-crystallisable  ;  obtained  by 
treating  Mg„FeCys  (g.  v.)  with  01  (Bette,  A.  23, 
115).  Eeindel  {J.  pr.  103,  166)  obtained  the 
double  salt  MgK.FeCy,,. 

Manganese  ferricyanido  Mn3(FeCy,.)2 ; 
brownish  pp.  by  adding  KjFeCy,  Aq  to  solution 
of  a  Mn  salt  (Wittstein,  R.  P.  63',  314). 
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Nickel  ferrieyanide;  pp.  formed  by  add- 
ing KjFeCy.Aq  to  solution  of  a  Ni  salt  is  prob- 
ably Ni3(PeCy,),  (Gm.  7,  500).  According  to 
Keynoso  (A.  Ch.  [3]  30,  252)  addition  of 
K.iFeCy,;Aq  to  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  a  Ni 
salt  produces  a  yellow  pp.  of  the  double  salt 
Ni3(FeCyJ,.4NH3.H,0. 

Potassium  ferricyanideK^FeCjg.  {Red 
prussiate  of  potash). 

Formation.  —  1.  By  adding  PbO,  to 
K|FeCyuAq,  and  neutralising  the  KOH  produced 
by  an  acid  (Seuberlich,  D.  P.  J.  238,  484).— 2.  By 
adding  BrAq  to  K,,FeCyjjAq  until  FeCl.|Aq  ceases 
to  give  blue  pp. — 3.  By  passing  ozonised  0  into 
K|FeCygAq.  —  4.  By  electrolysing  K^FeCyoAq 
(Schlagdenhauffen,     1803.  305). 

Preparation. — 1.  KjFeCy,Aq  is  digested  with 
potassium-ferrous  ferrocyanide,  K^FcFeCy,, 
(q.v.  p.  334)  the  liquid  is  filtered  and  crystallised 
(Williamson,  A.  57,  225).— 2.  Well  washed  CI  is 
passed  into  cold  K,FeCy„Aq,  with  constant  agita- 
tion, until  a  few  drops  of  the  liquid  give  a  brown- 
red  colour,  but  no  pp.,  with  FeCl,Aq ;  the  liquid 
is  evaporated,  and  the  crystals  are  repeatedly 
recrystallised  from  water  [K^FeCy.Aq -f  CI 
=  KClAq -^  K3FeCy,Aq]  (Gmelin,  S.  34,  325; 
Zimmermann,  D.  P.  J.  127,  211).  If  the  passage 
of  CI  is  continued  too  long  some  Prussian  green 
is  formed  {v.  Ferroso-ferric  ferrieyanide,  p.  338) ; 
to  remove  this,  Posselt  {A.  42,  170)  evaporates 
to  the  crystallising  point,  then  adds  2  or  3  drops 
of  KOHAq  (not  more),  filters  from  Fe^OiHg,  and 
allows  the  liquid  to  crystallise.  —  3.  Ehien 
{D.  P.  J.  206,  151)  recommends  to  mix  HClAq 
with  cold  K^FeCyAq  in  the  ratio  2K,FcCy,,:HCl, 
and  then  to  add  a  cold  filtered  solution  of  bleach- 
ing powder  until  FeCl^Aq  gives  no  blue  pp. ; 
any  excess  of  acid  is  then  neutralised  by  CaCO.j, 
and  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  the  crystallising 
point.  The  first  crop  of  crystals  is  'pnre,  the 
subsequent  crops  contain  traces  of  lime  which 
may  be  removed  by  re-crystallisation. 

Properties. — Large  red  prismatic  crystals; 
monoclinic,a:6:c  =  -7457:l"5985  {KoY)'p,Kn/stallo- 
graphie,  311)  ;  according  to  Schabus  ( ^V.  A.  B. 
1850.  582)  the  crystals  are  trimetric  with  the 
ratio  of  axes  a:6:c  =  1-2418:1-6700:1.  S.G.  1-8- 
1-85  (Schabus,  I.e. ;  Wallace,  C.  J.  7,  77).  S. 
33  at  4-5°,  36-6  at  10^,  39-4  at  15-5°,  58-7  at  38^ 
77-5  at  100°,  81-9  at  104°  (  =  B.P.  of  saturated 
solution)  (Wallace,  I.e.).  S.G.  of  K3FeCy„Aq 
saturated  at  15-5°  =  1-178  (Schiff,  A.  113,  199). 
Nearly  insol.  alcohol.  H.F.  [Iv',  Fe,  Cy''] 
=  278,700  ;  data  obtained  by  oxidising  K^FeCy^Aq 
by  01  and  Br,  also  HjPeCy,Aq  by  Br,  and  re- 
ducing Zn.|(PeCys)2  by  HIAq  (.Joannis,  G.  R.  94, 
449,  541,  725). 

Reactions. — 1.  Heated  in  a  closed  vessel,  de- 
crepitates, evolves  Oyand  a  little  N,  residue  con- 
sists of  KCy,K  ,FeCy„,  Fe,(FeCy,)3,  C,  Fe,  and  prob- 
ably paracyanogen.  Heated  in  air,  Oy  is  evolved 
ami  Fc.Oj  and  KCy  remain. — 2.  K-iFeCyjAq  is 
reduced  to  K.|FeOy|.Aq  by  the  action  of  sunlight 
(not  by  yellow  light)  (Vogel,  B.  4,  90 ;  Sohon- 
beiu,  P.  67,  87)  ;  also  reduced  by  H,S  (William-, 
son,  A.  57,  225) ;  by  alkali  sulphide  (Liesching, 
D.  P.  J.  128,  206) ;  by  thiosulphates  (Diehl, 
J.  pr.  79,  430;  cf.  Lowe,  J.  1857.  273) ;  by  HI 
(Lenssen,  A.  91,  240) ;  by  reduced  Ag,  Zn,  Fe, 
Bi,  &c.  (Eder,  J.  pr.  [2]  16,  211;  Bottger,  G.  0. 
1872.  708)  ;  by  ferrous  salts  when  hot  (Skraup, 
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A.  186,  371) ;  by  H.p.Aq  in  alkaline  solution 
(Weltzien,  A.  138,  129) ;  also  by  SO^Aq,  phos- 
phites and  hypophosphites ;  also  by  many  or- 
ganic reducing  agents,  e.g.  formic  acid  (Schon- 
bein,  P.  67,  87).  —  3.  Alkaline  solution  of 
KjEeCy^  acts  as  an  oxidiser,  e.g.,  towards  sugar, 
starch,  alcohol,  oxalic  acid  (Wallace,  C.  J.  7, 
77),  indigo  (Mercer,  P.  M.  [3]  31,  126) ;  NO  is 
oxidised  to  HNO3,  P  to  H^PO^,  and  S  is  said  to 
be  oxidised  to  H.^SO^Aq  (Wallace,  I.e.). — 4.  Am- 
monia reacts  with  KaFeCy^Aq  to  form  K4FeCyj, 
(NHJ^FeCy,,  and  N  (Mouthiers,  J.  Ph.  [3]  11, 
254). — 5.  Potash  when  boiled  down  with  cone. 
K.jFeCy,Aq  produces  K^FeCy^  and  KCy,  evolv- 
ing Cy  and  ppg.  Ye.Jd^  (Boudault,  J.  Ph.  [3]  7, 
437). — 6.  Some  oxidisable  metallic  oxides,  e.g. 
PbO,  CrA,  MnO,  SnO,  when  boiled  with 
K.,FeCyjAq  in  presence  of  KOH,  form  K^FeCygAq, 
and  a  higher  oxide  of  the  metal ;  CoO  and  ISliO 
are  not  thus  oxidised  ;  salts  of  Ag  and  Au  pro- 
duce Fe.^Oj  with  solution  of  K^FeCyj  and  double 
cyanide  of  K  and  Ag,  or  K  and  Au. — 7.  When 
mercuric  oxide  is  boiled  with  K^FeCyuAq, 
HgCy.jAq  is  formed,  and  the  whole  of  the  Fe  is 
ppd.  as  Fe^Oa  (Gmelin).— 8.  K^FeCysAq  is  decom- 
posed by  excess  of  chlorine  with  production  of 
HCy  and  CyCl ;  on  boiling,  or  on  addition  of 
alkali,  the  liquid  deposits  ferroso-ferric  ferri- 
cyanide  ¥e^^^K¥e^^\YeCy^)^  (q.  v.  p.  388).  Bro- 
mine, in  excess,  and  with  prolonged  action,  pro- 
duces Prussian  blue ;  when  the  action  is  con- 
tinued for  a  shorter  time  a  black  cyanide  of 
Fe,  FcaCyis,  probably  a  ferroso-ferric  compound 
Fe3"Fe/"(FeCy6)„  is  formed  {v.  p.  338) ;  when 
the  ferricyanide  is  in  excess  TurnbuU's  blue  is 
produced  (Eeynolds,  C.  J.  Trans.  1888.  767).— 
9.  Nitric  acid  produces  nitroprusside  of  potas- 
sium (q.  V.  p.  341)  and  nitre  (Playfair,  P.  M.  [3] 
26,  197,  271,  348).— 10.  Hydrochlm-ic  acid  when 
boiled  with  K^FeCy^  forms  KCl,  FeCL,  and  Turn- 
bull's  blue,  Fe3(FeCy,;)._,.  —  11.  Nitric  oxide  pro- 
duces K  nitroprusside  (Bunge,  Z.  1866.  82). 

Co7nbinatimi.  — With  potassium  iodide  to 
form  KjFeCyg.KI ;  very  unstable  salt  (Preuss,  A. 
29,  323  ;  Mohr,  A.  105,  57 ;  Blomstrand,  /.  i^r. 
[2]  3,  207;  cf.  Kern,  C.  N.  33,  184). 

The  double  salts  KNa^-FeCye,  K3Na3(FeCy,).,, 
K,NaFeCy„,  have  been  isolated  {v.  Eeindel,  /.  pr. 
162,  43 ;  ibid.  Z.  1870.  147  ;  Laurent,  J.  1849. 
291;  Wyrubow,  Bl.  [2J  12,  98;  14,  145). 

Silver  ferricyanide  AgjFeCye.  Orange 
yellow  salt  obtained  by  adding  KjFeCyuAq  to 
AgNOjAq.  When  freshly  ppd.  Ag.,FeCys  is  treated 
with  NHjAq,  or  when  K3FeCyi;Aq  is  added  to 
AgNOjAq  with  enough  NH3Aq  to  form  a  clear 
liquid,  a  reddish  pp.  of  the  double  salt 
2Ag3FeCy,.3NH3.iH.pis  produced  {Gmtl,W.A.B. 
69,  554).  This  compound  dissolves  in  excess  of 
NH.|Aq,  and  on  heating  decomposes,  giving 
(NHJ,FeCy,Aq,  NHjAq,  Ag^FeCy,,  and  N. 

.Sodium  ferricyanide  NaaFeCys.HjO. 
Euby-coloured  deliquescent  prisms  ;  obtained  by 
oxidising  Na^FeCy^Aq  by  CI  and  evaporating. 
S.  18-9  cold  water,  80  at  100°  (Bette,  A.  23, 115; 
Keindel,  /.  pr.  102,  43  ;  Kramer,  J.  Ph.  15,  98). 

Ti7i  ferricyanides  ;  stannous  ferricyanide 
Sn.,(FeCy,.).„  gelatinous  pp.  by  adding  K^FeCyjAq 
to  SnCl^  solution.  Wyrubow  (A.Ch.  [5]  8,  444) 
gives  the  formula  Sn;,(FeCys)j.25H.O. 

Ferricyanides  of  uranium,  vanadium,  and 


zinc  probably  exist,  but  there  is  little  accurate 
knowledge  regarding  them. 

NiTBOPRussrDES  (Nitroprussiates.  Nitro- 
ferricyanides.)  Salts  of  nitroprussic  acid 
HJ'eCjN.O  (probably  H^FeCyj.NO).  These  salts 
were  discovered  by  Playfair  in  1850  (P.  M.  [3] 
36,  197,  271,  348).  They  have  been  studied  by 
Gerhardt,  Hadow,  Eoussin,  and  others,  but  their 
constitution  cannot  be  regarded  as  finally  deter- 
mined. The  nitroprussides  are  formed  by  reac- 
tions between  nitric  acid  and  the  alkali  ferro-  or 
ferri-cyanides,  or  between  ferro-  or  ferri-cyanhy- 
drie  acid  and  nitric  oxide,  or  by  adding  KNOj 
and  a  dilute  acid  to  a  ferrocyanide.  The  first 
products  of  the  reaction  between  K^FeCy^Aq  and 
HNO3  are  K3FeCys  and  NO  ;  these  then  react 
to  produce  K  nitroprusside  vdth  evolution  of  HCy, 
N,  and  C0.„  According  to  Jensen  (J.  Ph.  [5]  11, 
315)  continued  electrolysis  of  KjFeCyg  produces 
a  liquid  which  gives  the  reactions  of  K  nitro- 
prusside. By  boiling  a  mixture  of  FeCl.,Aq  and 
KCy,  to  which  KNOj  has  been  added,  K  nitro- 
prusside is  formed;  according  to  Eoussin  (A.Ch. 
[3]  52,  285)  this  process  is  analogous  to  that 
whereby  iroiij  nitrosulphide  (3.  v.  under  Iron)  is 
produced,  KoS  being  used  in  place  of  KCy. 
Alkali  nitroprussides  are  soluble  in  water ;  the 
insoluble  salts,  e.g.  of  Cu,  Fe,  Zn,  are  obtained 
from  these  by  double  decomposition  ;  the  Fe  or 
Cu  salt  decomposed  by  NH3Aq,  CaOAq,  or 
BaOAq,  gives  a  solution  of  the  NH^,  Ca,  or  Ba 
nitroprusside.  The  nitroprussides  are  generally 
coloured  and  crystallise  well.  A  solution  of  a 
nitroprusside  gives  a  deep  brilliant  purple  colour 
with  an  alkali  sulphide  ;  the  colour  soon  fades  ; 
this  reaction  is  used  as  a  very  delicate  test  for 
nitroprussides.  The  nitroprussides  are  decom- 
posed by  boiling  with  alkalis,  giving  Fe^Oj,  N, 
alkali  ferrocyanide,  and  probably  alkali  nitrite. 
With  H.,S  they  give  Fe203,  Prussian  blue,  S,  a 
ferrocyanide,  and  a  nitrosulphide  of  Fe  ;  they 
are  not  usually  changed  by  SO^,  sulphites,  or 
tliiosulphates,  but  are  decomposed  by  hot  cone. 
H^SOj.  Some  of  these  salts  are  stable  ;  others 
undergo  change  in  solution  with  ppn.  of  Prus- 
sian blue  or  Fe„03. 

The  constitution  assigned  by  Gerhardt  to  the 
nitroprussides  (Traits,  1,  344)  was  M2FeCy5.NO 

[M  =  K,— ,  Ac]  which  represents  the  com- 
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pounds  as  salts  of  a  dibasic  acid  containing 
the  groups  NO  and  Cy  in  combination  with  Fe. 
The  reaction  between  ferricyanhydric  acid  and 
nitric  oxide  is  represented  tlius :  HjFeCys-t-NO 
=  H.FeCy^.NO  -h  HCy.  Hadow  (C.  j.  [2]  4,  341) 
supposed  that  the  nitroprussides  contained  the 
group  N0O3,  because  NO.^  does  not  change 
KjFeCy^Aq  acidulated  with  H.^SO^,  whereas 
nitroprusside  is  formed  by  passing  the  gas 
evolved  by  heating  starch  with  nitric  acid  into 
KjFeCy^Aq.  Stiideler  (Z.  5,  559)  represents  the 
preparation  of  K  nitroprusside  by  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  on  KjFeCy^  (Playfair's  method)  by 
the  following  equations  (supposing  that  H^FeCy^ 
is  first  formed)  (1)  2HjFeCy,Aq  +  HN03 
=  2H3FeOy^q  -1-  HNO.,Aq  -h  ILfl ; 

(2)  2H3FeCy„Aq-h2HNO., 
=  2H.,FeCyj(N0)  h-  2H.,0  +  Cy,. 
Eegarding  constitution  of  nitroprussides  v.  Kyd 
(A.  74,  340),  Weith  (Z.  [2]  4,  104). 
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Nitroprussic  acid  K.FeCjN^O.H^O  ;  pro- 
bably HoFeCyj.NO.H.^O  (Nitroferricyanic  acid. 
Nitroferricyanhydric  acid.)  Obtained  by  decom- 
posing the  Ag  salt  by  an  equivalent  quantity  of 
HClAq,  or  the  Ba  salt  by  an  equivalent  of 
HnSO^Aq,  filtering,  and  evaporating  in  vacuo. 
Dark  red  deliquescent  crystals ;  very  easily  de- 
composed in  solution  with  formation  of  HCy  and 
Fe,03  (Playfair,  I.e.). 

Ammoniiim  nitroprusside 
(NHJoFeC^N^O.    Obtained  by  decomposing  the 
Fe  salt  by  NHjAq,  filtering  and  evaporating 
gently.    Very  unstable  ;  solution  deposits  Prus- 
sian blue  when  boiled  (Playfair). 

Bariumnitroi^russidc  BaFeCiN,p.3H._.0. 
Obtained  similarly  to  the  NH,  salt.  Dark  red, 
very  soluble,  quadratic  crystals  ;  give  off  most  of 
their  H,,0  at  100°  (P.). 

Calcium  nitroprusside 
CaFeC5N,;0.4H,,0 ;  very  soluble,  easily  decom- 
posed, crystals  (P.). 

Copper  nitroprusside  CuFeC5N^0.2H._,0 ; 
greenish  pp.  becoming  grey  on  exposure  to  light; 
produced  by  adding  solution  of  the  K  or  Na  salt 
to  solution  of  a  Cu  salt  (P.). 

Iron  nitroprusside  {ferrous).  Yellowish 
pink  pp.  by  adding  K^FeC^N^OAq  to  a  ferrous 
salt ;  ferric  salts  give  no  pp.  Decomposed  by 
alkalis.    Probably  Fe.FeC,N„0  (P.). 

Potassium  nitroprusside 
K,reC,N„0.2H,0  (P.;  also  Enz,  Viertcljahr. 
Pharm.  2,  239).  Prepared  similarly  to  the  so- 
dium salt  {q.  v.).  Dark  red  monoclinic  crystals. 
S.  c.  100  at  16°  ;  sol.  alcohol.  Very  deliquescent; 
solution  slowly  deposits  Prussian  blue.  The 
basic  salt  KJPeC^'Nfi.li.fl.Il.fi  is  obtained  by 
mixing  a  solution  of  the  normal  salt  with  twice 
its  volume  of  alcohol,  and  then  adding  potash. 
Jensen  {J.  Ph.  [5]  11,  315)  prepared  the  salt  by 
reacting  on  K3FeCy5  with  Ca  hypochlorite  solu- 
tion. 

Silver  nitroprusside  Ag.I<'oC;N^O.  Flesh- 
coloured  pp.  obtained  from  the  Na  or  K  salt  by 
adding  AgNOjAq  ;  insol.  water,  alcohol,  or 
HNO,,Aq  (P.). 

Sodi  um  nitroprusside 
NaJ<'eC,,N„0.2H.,0.     The  other  nitroprussides 
are  made  from  this  salt. 

Preparation.  —  Powdered  K^FeCy,;  and 
HNOjAq  are  mixed  in  the  ratio  2K|FeCy,i:5HN03, 
the  cone,  acid  being  diluted  with  its  own  volume 
of  water.  The  acid  is  poured  on  to  the  salt  in  one 
quantity ;  the  lowering  of  temjserature  issul'licient 
to  moderate  the  reaction.  The  salt  dissolves 
forming  a  coffee-coloured  liquid,  and  evolving 
CO.^,  N,  Cy,  and  HCy ;  the  liquid  is  placed  in  a 
large  liask,  and  warmed  on  the  water-bath  so 
long  as  gases  are  evolved,  and  until  the  liquid 
gives  a  dark  green  or  slate-coloured  pp.,  instead 
of  a  blue  pp.,  with  a  ferrous  salt ;  on  cooling, 
crystals  of  KNO3  mixed  with  a  little  oxamide  are 
deposited  ;  the  mother-liquor  is  neutralised  by 
NaXOj  (if  K0CO3  is  used,  K  nitroprusside  is  ob- 
tained) and  boiled ;  it  is  then  filtered  from  any 
pp.  which  forms,  and  evaporated  until  crystalli- 
sation first  begins  on  cooling ;  the  KNO3  sepa- 
rates, and  the  mother-liquor  yields  the  nitro- 
prusside which  is  purified  by  recrystallisation 
from  water,  the  prismatic  crystals  which  form 
being  removed  from  the  hot  liquid,  dissolved  in 
a  little  hot  water,  and  allowed  to  crystallise  by 


cooling  (in  this  way  the  KNO3  is  separated)  (P.; 
cf.  Weith,  A.  147,  312;  Overbeck,  Ar.  Ph.  [2]  72, 
270;  Eoussin,  J".  1852.438;  Schafarik,  W.A.B. 
47,  262). 

Properties  and  Reactions. — Large  ruby-red 
triclinic  prisms  ;  non-deliquescent.  S.  c.  40  at 
15°.  Does  not  lose  water  at  100°  (P.  ;  also 
Eammelsberg,  P.  87,  107).  1.  Aqueous  solution 
decomposes  rapidly  in  sunlight  or  on  heating 
with  ppn.  of  Prussian  blue  (Koussin,  J.  1863. 
309). — 2.  i^k'ciroZT/sis  also  produces  Prussian  blue 
(Schlagdenhauffen,  1863.  305  ;  Weith,  A.  147, 
312). — 3.  An  alkaline  solution  acts  as  an  ener- 
getic oxidiser  (Stiideler,  A.  151,  1). — 4.  Boiled 
with  alkalis  Fe^O^H,;  is  ppd.,  N  evolved,  and  the 
solution  contains  a  nitrite  and  a  ferrocyanide. — 
5.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  pjits.  S  and  Prussian 
blue,  and  NajFeCy^  remains  in  solution. — 6.  So- 
dium amalgam,  in  presence  of  acetic  acid,  pro- 
duces a  yellow  colour,  and  alcohol  causes  a  pp. 
in  this  liquid  (for  details  v.  Weith,  A.  147,  312). 
7.  Oxidised  to  NaNO.,  and  NajFeCy^  by  potassitim 
peimanganate  in  alkaline  solution  (Weith,  I.e.). 

I  8.  Decomposed  by  chlorine  when  heated  with  it, 

!  or  when  exposed  to  sunlight  (Davy,  C.  N.  38, 
105). — 9.  Decomposed  by  bromine  at  tempera- 
tures above  100°  (Weith,  I.e.). — 10.  Easily  decom- 
posed by  cone,  sulphuric  acid. — 11.  With,  soluble 

i  metallic  sulphides,  including  NH,  sulphide,  a 
deep  purple  colour  is  jjroduced  ;  the  liquid  soon 
becomes  turbid,  and  ppts.  S  and  re^03,  while 
NaNOo,  Na|FeCy„,and  NaSCy  remain  in  solution. 
If  an  alcoholic  solution  is  used  the  coloured 
body  separates  in  oily  drops,  which  give  a  green 
powder  when  dried  in  vacuo  (Playfair). 

I  Zinc  nitroprusside  ZuFeC^N.-O.  Yellow- 
rose  pp.  by  adding  K.F'eCjN^^OAq  to  solution  of  a 
Zx)  salt. 

Perfeeeocyanides.  - —  When  K.|FeCy,,Aq  is 
heated  with  I  a  greenish-brown  liquid  is  formed, 
from  which  alcohol  ppts.  a  crystalline  salt ;  this 
salt  dissolves  in  water  forming  a  dark  reddish 
violet  liquid  (Stiideler,  A.  151,  1).  The  salt  is 
better  prei3ared  by  mixing  powdered  K.,FeCyg 
with  KCIO3,  adding  HClAq,  heating  very  gently, 
neutralising  by  Na.^CO.,  after  disengagement  of 
gas  has  ceased,  evaporating,  ppg.  by  alcohol,  and 
again  dissolving  in  water  and  ppg.  by  alcohol 
(Boug,  Bl.  [2J  24,  268 ;  Skraup,  A.  189,  368). 
The  salt  is  nearly  black  ;  it  dissolves  in  water, 
is  deep  violet;  the  compound  is  very  unstable, 
soon  giving  off  Cy ;  even  in  the  dark  it  changes 
colour  to  greenish  black,  and  then  dissolves  to 
form  a  green  solution.  Boiled  with  water  it 
forms  KaFeCy^Aq  and  Fe._,(OH)„.  An  aqueous 
solution  of  this  salt  gives  green  pps.  with  many 
metallic  salts ;  it  acts  as  an  energetic  oxidiser. 
Nitric  acid  forms  K  nitroprusside,  K.FeC^NjO. 
The  salt  probably  has  the  composition  K.^FeCy^ ; 
if  this  is  established  the  relation  of  potassium 
perferricyanide  to  potassium  ferricyanide  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  ferri-  to  the  ferro-cyanide 
(K„FeCy,.,  K3FeCy,-,  K,FeCy,,). 

Lanthanum  cyanide,  LaCy3(Frerichs  a.  Smith, 
A.  191, 365).  A  gelatinous  pp.,  formed  by  adding  . 
solution  of  La.,(S0|)3  to  KCyAq;  forms  double 
cyanides,  e.g.  2LaCy3.3PtCy,.'l8H,0. 

Lead  cyanides.  No  cyanide  of  Pb  has  been 
isolated.  Pb  salts  are  not  ppd.  by  HCNAq  ;  but 
if  NH3  is  present  a  white  pp.  of  lead  oxycyi.nide 
PbCyo.2PbO  is  obtained  (Erlenmeyer,  J.  pr.  48, 
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356;  Kugler,  A.  66,  63).  KCyAq  added  to  Pb  | 
salts  gives  a  pp.  insoluble  in  excess  of  KCy. 
Joannis  (C  B.  93,  271)  gives  the  thermal  data 
[Pb,  C^N^  2PbO,  H-0]  =  17,800  (formation  of 
solid  PbCy2.2PbO.H2O  from  gaseous  Cy,  and 
other  materials  as  solids).  Eammelsberg  (P.  42, 
114)  says  that  addition  of  ZnCy„.2KCyAq  to  solu- 
tion of  a  lead  salt  ppts.  PbCyj.ZnCy.j.  The  chloro- 
cyanide  2PbCy2.PbCl2  is  described  by  Thorp 
(Avi.  10,  229)  as  obtained  by  digesting  PbCl,  with 
KCyAq. 

Magnesium  cyanide.  Not  isolated;  solution 
of  MgO  in  HCNAq  soon  decomposes  with  evolu- 
tion of  HCN  {v.  Schulz,  J.  pr.  68,  257). 

Manganese  cyanides.  No  simple  cyanide  of 
Mn  has  been  certainly  isolated  (Eaton  a.  Fittig, 
A.  145,  157).  Several  compounds  are  known 
which  are  best  regarded  as  salts  of  mangano- 
cyanhydric  acid  HjMnCyg,  which  acid  has  itself 
been  isolated,  and  mancjanicyanhydric  acid 
HjMnCy^. 

Manganocyanhydric  acid  H^MnCyg. 
Obtained  by  decomposing  the  Pb  salt  by  H2S, 
filtering,  and  evaporating  in  vacuo  over  H2SO., ; 
insol.  in  ether,  si.  sol.  in  alcohol  (Descamps, 
A.  Ch.  [5]  24,  178).  The  Pb  salt  is  obtained  by 
adding  Pb(C2H,j02)2Aq  to  a  freshly-prepared 
solution  of  KjMnCye,  which  is  itself  formed  by 
adding  10  grams  manganous  acetate  to  40-45 
grams  KCy  in  100  c.c.  almost  boiling  water,  and 
then  adding  15-20  grams  KCy,  and  dissolving 
the  crystals  of  KiMnCy^  (which  separate  on 
cooling)  in  water  (Christensen,  J.pr.  [2]  31, 163). 

Manganocyanides.  K4MnCyj.6H20  (for 
preparation  v.  sujjra) ;  deep  -  blue  quadratic 
crystals ;  lose  6H2O  over  H2SOJ ;  may  be  crystal- 
lised unchanged  from  a  little  KCyAq  (Eaton  a. 
Fittig,  A.  145,  157  ;  Descamps,  A.  Ch.  [5]  24, 
178).  Freshly -prepared  solution  of  this  salt  gives 
pps.  with  most  metallic  salts  ;  the  following  are 
soluble  in  water  and  crystallisable  :— Ba^MnCy^; 
BaK.,MnCy„  ;  Ca„MnCy„ ;  Na.MnCy.ieH.O  ; 
SrjMnCy,,  (E.  a.  F.,  I.e. ;  D.,  I.e.).  Addition  of  I 
to  K  jMnCyjjAq  ppts.  all  Mn  as  hydroxide  (Beil- 
stein  a.  Jawein,  B.  12,  1528).  According  to 
Desccmps  (A.  Ch.  [5]  24,  178)  passage  of  NO 
into  manganocyanides  produces  salts  analogous 
to  nitroprussides  {q.  v.  p.  340). 

Manganicyanides.  K^MnCyj  is  obtained 
by  allowing  solution  of  K^MnCy,;  in  KCyAq  to 
oxidise  in  air  (Eaton  a.  Fittig,  A.  145,  167)  ;  or 
by  adding  manganous  acetate  to  warm  KCyAq 
until  the  liquid  is  deep-red,  filtering,  and  cool- 
ing (Christensen,  J.pr.  [2]  31,  163).  Eeddish- 
brown  needles,  isomorphous  with  KjFeCy,;  (Eam- 
melsberg, P.  42,  112  ;  Handl,  W.  A.  B.  32,  246). 
By  long  boiling  with  water  all  Mn  is  ppd.  as  hy- 
droxide. Other  manganicyanides  described  are 
Ba,(MnCy,)2,  Ca3(MnCy„)2,  and  Na3MnCy„,.2H20 
(Eaton  a.  Fittig,  .4.  145,  157).  The  manganicy- 
anides are  reduced  to  manganocyanides  by  Na- 
amalgam  (Descamps,  A.  C/i.  [6]  24,  178). 

Mercury  cyanides.    Only  one  cyanide  of  Hg  j 
is  known,  HgCyj ;  it  forms  very  many  double 
cyanides,  and  also  combines  with  many  other 
salts  to  form  double  compounds.    When  HgoO  is 
heated  with  HCNAq,  HgCy,  and  Hg  are  formed. 

Mercuric  cyanide  HgCy2.  Prepared  by 
boiling  Prussian  blue  with  HgO  and  water ;  or 
by  boiling  1  part  K^FeCy,;  with  2  parts  HgSO., 
and  8  parts  water  ;  or  by  dissolving  HgO  in  slight 


excess  of  HCNAq  and  crystallising.  White 
quadratic  prisms  (De  la  Provostaye,  A.  Ch.  [3j 
6,  159 ;  Kopp,  Einleitung  in  d.  Krystallog.  p. 
163).  S.G.  4-0  (Schroder,  B.  13,  1070).  Very 
poisonous.  Sol.  in  about  8  parts  water  at  ordinary 
temperature,  much  more  sol.  in  hot  water,  insol. 
in  absolute  alcohol.  When  heated  gives  Hg,  Cy, 
and  paracyanogen  (Johnston,  A.  22,  280  ;  Troost 
a.  Hautefeuille,  C.  B.  66,  735,  795).  Solution  not 
ppd.  by  alkalis ;  but  readily  decomposed  by  H^S, 
also  by  HClAq ;  very  slightly  decomposed  "by 
other  dilute  acids  in  the  cold  (Plugge,  Fr.  1879. 
408).  Decomposed  by  heating  -with  cone.  H^SOj; 
decomposed  by  CI,  Br,  and  I,  giving  HgCL,,  &o., 
and  CyCl,  &c.,  action  of  CI  is  attended  with  ex- 
plosions (Bonis,  A.  56,  267  ;  64,  305 ;  Weith,  B. 
6,  1705  ;  Serullas,  A.  Ch.  35,  293  ;  Stenhouse, 
4.33,92).  H.F.  [Hg,Cy-]  =  18,950  ;  [HgCy'.Aq] 
=  -2,970  (Th.  3,  512). 

Mercuric  oxycyanide  HgCy2.HgO. 
Small  needles,  formed  by  dissolving  HgO  in 
warm  HgCyjAq,  and  crystallising.  Very  slightly 
sol.  in  water ;  explodes  when  heated  (Johnston, 
T.  1839.  113;  Schlieper,  A.  59,  10;  Clarke,  B. 
11,  1504).  Joannis  (C.  B.  93,  271)  gives  the 
thermal  data  [HgCy-,HgO]  =  2,400. 

Double  cyanides  containing  mer- 
curic cyanide  :—HgCy2.2KCy  ;  obtained  as 
transparent  octahedra,  unchanged  in  air,  by  dis- 
solving HgCy,  in  hot  KCyAq  and  crystallising,  or 
by  heating  HgCyjWith  HCyAq  and  K„C03(Geuther, 
A.  106,  241).  H.F.  [Hg,Cy^2KCyAq]  ^  27,780  ; 
[HgCy^2KCyAq]  =  8,830  ;  [HgCy^Aq,2KCvAq] 
=  11,800  (Th.  3,  472).  Dissolves  in  c.  4  parts 
cold  water ;  solution  gives  pps.  with  soluble  salts 
of  Zn,Pb,&c.,  these  pps. being  double  cyanides  of 
Hg  and  the  other  metal ;  the  following  have  been 
isolated  :— 3HgCy.>.2CdCy.,  (Schiiler,  A.  87,  46) ; 
HgCy.,.Hg0.7AgCy  (Bloxam,  B.  16,  2669)  ; 
HgCy2.N(CH,),Cy  (Claus  a.  Merck,  B.  16,  2737). 

Double  compounds  of  mercuric 
cyanide  with  metallic  salts  (Desfosses, 
J.  Chim.  MM.  6,  261 ;  Geuther,  A.  106,  241 ; 
Dexter,  C.  C.  1862.  597 ;  Brett,  P.  M.  [3j  12, 
235  ;  Poggiale,  C.  B.  23,  762  ;  Liebig,  S.49,  253; 
Weeren,  P.  93,  461 ;  Clarke,  B.  11, 1604  ;  Ahlen, 
Bl.  [2]  27,  365 ;  Caillot,  A.  Ch.  [3]  12,  235  ;  19, 
220;  Berthemot,  P.  22,  620;  Kletzinsky,  Z.  1866. 
127;  Nylander,  J.  pr.  79,  379;  Wohler,  P.  1, 
231 ;  Kessler,  P.  74,  274  ;  Caillot  a.  Podevin,  /. 
Ph.  11, 246 ;  Eammelsberg,  P.  42,  131 ;  85, 145  ; 
Darby,  A.  65,  204;  Kane,  4.35,356  ;  Bockmann, 
A.  22,  153 ;  Philipp,  P.  131,  86  ;  Wiuckler, 
Buclmer's  Bepert.  31,  459 ;  Claus  a.  Merck,  B. 
16,  2737  ;  Custer,  A.  68,  323  ;  Apjohn,  P.  M.  9, 
401). 

I.  With  chlorides  :  with  NH^Cl,  BaCl.,,  CaCL, 
MgCL,,  SrCL,  NaCl,  MnCl.,  ZnCL  (Brett,  Poggiale); 
with  KCl  (Defosses,  Geuther,  Dexter) ;  with  CoCl.,, 
FeCI,,  NiCL,  SnCl^  (Poggiale,  Dexter)  ;  with 
HgCi,  (Poggiale,  Liebig,  Weeren,  Clarke) ;  with 
chlorides  of  Ce,  Di,  Sr,  La,  and  Y  (Ahl6n). 

II.  With  bromides  :  with  BaBr.,,  SrBr.,,  NaBr 
(Caillot) ;  with  CaBrj  (Custer) ;  with  KBr  (Brett, 
Caillot,  Berthemot). 

III.  With  iodides:  with  Cal,  (Poggiale) ;  with 
Bal,,  Sri,,  Nal  (Custer)  ;  with  KI  (Apjohn, 
Caillot,  Geuther,  Kletzinsky). 

IV.  With  other  metallic  salts  :  with  KCIO3 
(Poggiale)  ;  with  nitrates  of  Cd,  Co,  Cu,  Fe,  Mn, 
Ni,  Zn  (Nylander);  with  AgNOj  (Wohler,  Geu- 
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ther) ;  with  HgNO,  (Geuther)  ;  with  K.,S  ,03 
(Kessler) ;  with  K  .G.fi,  and  Ag.,C,0^  (Caillot  a. 
Podevin,  Eammelsberg,  Darby)  ;  with  K^FeCj,. 
(Kane)  ;  with  sulpliocyanides  of  Ba,  Ca,  Mg,  K 
(Bockmann,  Philipp) ;  with  H.CO.,NH ,  (Poggiale) ; 
with  H.CO.,K  (Winckler)  ;  with  Na.C.H^O.,  (Cus- 
ter). 

V.  With  organic  ammonium  derivatives  and 
alkaloids.  HgCyj  reacts  with  N(CH.,)J  to 
form  two  isomeric  compounds  :  a  white  salt 
HgCy.,.N(CH,)J,  and  a  yellow  salt 
HgCyi.N(CH;,).,Cy  (Claus  a.  Merck).  HgCy, 
forms  double  compounds  with  aniline  cyanhy- 
dride,  with  iodo-ethyl  quinine,  iodo-ethyl  cin- 
chonidine,  and  iodo-ethyl  strychnine  (Claus  a. 
Merck). 

Nickel  cyanides.  Only  one  cyanide  of  Ni  is 
known,  NiCy.j;  it  forms  several  double  cyanides; 
neither  niekelo-cyanides  nor  nickeli-cyanides  cor- 
responding to  the  cobalto-  and  cobalti-cyanides 
have  been  isolated. 

Niclielous  cyanide  NiCy,„a'H._,0.  Apple- 
green  pp.  obtained  by  adding  KCyAq  to  solution 
of  a  Ni  salt,  or  HCNAq  to  Ni  acetate  solution. 
Loses  all  water  at  c.  200° ;  at  higher  temperatures 
decomposes,  evolving  Cy  and  N,  and  leaving  Ni 
and  a  carbide  of  Ni.  Soluble  in  excess  of  KCyAq 
to  form  NiCy,,.2KCy  (Wohler,  GcJdeii's  Journ.  G, 
234  ;  Eammelsberg,  P.  42,  114). 

Double  cyanides  containing  nickel- 
ous  cyanide.  NiCy.^.2KCy.H^0  ;  obtained  by 
adding  excess  of  KCyAq  to  solution  of  a  Ni  salt, 
evaporating,  and  crystallising.  Eed-yellow  mono- 
clinic  prisms  ;  S.G.  1'87.5  at  11°.  Loses  all  water 
at  100"^.  Solution  decomposes  slowly  on  heating 
(Balard,  C.  R.  19,  909  ;  Eammelsberg,  P.  42, 
114  ;  90,  35  ;  Clarke,  J.  1877.  43).  The  following 
double  cyanides  have  also  been  isolated : 
NiCy...2NH,Cy  (Wohler,  Gchlm's  Joitrn.  6,  234)  ; 
NiCy.'.BaCy.,.3H..O  (Wohler,  I.e. ;  Weselsky,  B.  2, 
588  ;  Mouthiers,  A.  64,  297) ;  NiCy„.CaCy.,.a'H„0 
(Wohler,  I.e.) ;  NiCy.,.2NaCy.3H,0  (Wohle'r,  I.e. ; 
Eammelsberg,  P.  42,  114) ;  NiCy,.SrCy.,.x-H,0 
(Handl,  W.  A.  B.  32,  246).  Solutions  of  these 
double  cyanides  are  decomposed  by  dilute  acids 
with  ppn.  of  NiCy._„  and  evolution  of  HCy  ;  HgO 
decomposes  them  ppg.  NiCy.,  and  NiO ;  CI  or 
Br  ppts.  Ni.,03. 

Niobium  cyanide.  No  cyanide  of  Nb  has  been 
isolated.  When  Nb_,05  is  strongly  heated  with 
NaXO.,  and  charcoal  in  a  current  of  air,  a  metal- 
like solid  is  formed  resembling  the  compound  of 
Ti  with  Cy  and  N ;  this  solid  is  jjossibly  analogous 
in  composition  to  the  Ti  compound  {v.  Titanium 
cyanides)  (.Joly,  C.  R.  82,  1195). 

Osmium  cyanides.  One  cyanide  of  Os,  OsCy.^, 
and  osmocyanhydric  acid  H,,OsCys  and  some  of 
its  salts,  have  been  prepared. 

Osmous  cyanide  OsCy™.  Dark  violet  solid 
obtained  by  continued  boiling  HjOsCy,;  with 
HClAq  (Martius,  .4.  117,  357). 

O smoeyanhydric  acid  H_,OsCy,..  Ob- 
tained by  adding  cone.  HClAq  to  K,,OsCy,,Aq 
(c[.v.),  collecting  the  pp.  which  forms,  washing 
it  with  cone.  HClAq,  and  crystallising  from  al- 
cohol by  adding  a  few  drops  of  ether.  White 
hexagonal  prisms  ;  unchanged  in  dry  air  ;  in 
moist  air  decomposes  to  OsCy.,  andHCN;  sol. 
in  water  and  alcohol,  ppd.  by  a  little  ether  (Mar- 
tius, .4.  117,  357). 

Os  mocyanidcs.   K  fisCj^.SHX) ;  prepared 


by  dissolving  1  part  osmic  acid  in  KOHAq  until 
the  liquid  remains  feebly  alkaline,  adding  li 
parts  KCy,  evap)orating  to  dryness,  heating  in  a 
closed  vessel,  dissolving  in  water,  and  crystal- 
lising once  or  twice  (Martius,  A.  117,  357 ;  Claus, 
Beitrtige  z.  Chemie  d.  Platinmetalle  [Dorpat, 
1854],  or  J.  1855.  444;  Claus,  J.  pr.  85,  129). 
Yellow-white  plates  isomorphous  with  K^FeCy^ 
(Claus,  J.23'r.  85,  129).  The  following  osmocyan- 
idcs have  also  been  described :  Ba.,0sCyu.6H.,0 
(Martius,  A.  117,  357) ;  BaK,0sCy,.3H,0  (Ma"r- 
tius,  I.e.).  K^OsCy^Aq  gives  pps.  with  many 
metallic  salts. 

Palladium  cyanides.  Two  cyanides  of  Pd, 
PdCy._,  and  PdCy^,  are  known.  Several  double 
cyanides  of  PdCy.,  have  been  prepared.  They 
may  be  regarded  as  derivatives  of  the  hypothe- 
tical palladium-cyanhydric  acid  H.^PdCy^;  this 
acid  has  not  been  isolated,  but  the  analogies  in 
crystalline  form  and  general  properties  between 
the  double  cyanides  of  PdCy.j  and  those  of  PtCy._, 
point  to  the  Pd  salts  as  being  derived  from 
H,PdCyj ;  the  acid  H,PtCy ,  is  known. 

Falladoits  cyanide  VACy...  Yellow-white 
pp.  obtained  by  adding  HgCy.Aq  to  neutral  PdCL, 
solution.  Decomposed  by  heat  to  Pd  and  Cy ; 
not  decomposed  by  ordinary  acids  nor  by  HgO  ; 
soluble  in  NH.|Aq,  from  which  solution  the  com- 
pound PdCy„.2NH,,  separates  in  white  needles  ; 
soluble  in  KCyAq  forming  PdCy,,.  2KCy  (Berzelius, 
P.  13,  460;  Fehhng,  A.  39,  119;  Eossler,  Z. 
1866.  175).  Joannis  (C.  R.  95,  295)  gives  some 
thermal  data  :  [Pd,Cy-]  =  23,600  (solid  PdCy, 
from  gaseous  Cy  and  solid  Pd)  ;  [PdO,2HCyAq] 
=  44,800  (giving  solid  PdCy,,). 

P alladic  cyanide  PdCy,.  Eeddish  pp., 
easily  decomposing  with  evolution  of  HON  ;  ob- 
tained by  shaking  HgCy.Aq  with  PdClj.2KCl. 

Double  cyanides  of  palladous  cyan- 
ide, or  pallado -cyan ides.  PdCy.,.2NH,Cy 
(or  (NH,)2PdCy,);  obtained  by  adding  HgCy.Aq 
to  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  a  palladous  salt ; 
said  to  be  ppd.  by  adding  HCNAq  to 
PdCl.,.2NH,,Cl  (Croft,  J.  ^ir.  104,64 ;  v.  also  Eossler, 
Z.  18"66.  175).  PdCy,,.BaCy.,(orBaPdCy,,).4H,0  ; 
large  greenish  monoclinic  prisms ;  formed  by 
adding  HCNAq  to  a  mixture  of  PdCy.,  and  BaCO^ 
(Eossler,  Z.  1866.  175  ;  Weselsky,  'B.  2,  588). 
PdCy,,.2KCy  (or  KPdCy,,) ;  obtained  by  dissolving 
PdCy.,  or  Pd  black  in  KCyAq,  and  crystallising. 
Crystallises  with  3H,0  in  white  monoclinic  crys- 
tals, or  with  H.^O  in  lustrous  tablets  (Eossler,  Z. 
1866.175).  Thefollowingdoublecyanidesarealso 
described  by  Eossler  (I.e.) ;  PdCy„.CaCy„.4H.,0  ; 
PdCy,.CuCy., ;  PdCy.,.PbCy., ;  PdCy.,.MgCy.,.4H,0, 
this  compound  forms  the  complex  cyanide 
MgPdCy,.MgPtCy.,.14H„0  (Eossler)  ; 
PdCy.,.HgCy., ;  PdCy.,.2AgCy ;  PdCy,.2NaCy. 
Most  of  these  double  cyanides  are  isomorphous 
with  the  corresponding  platinocyanides  which 
are  derivatives  of  the  acid  H.^PtCy,.  Solutions 
of  the  Pd  double  cyanides  are  decomposed,  slowly 
in  air,  more  quickly  by  acids,  with  separation  of 
PdCy., ;  H.,S  ppts.  PdS  ;  Zn  ppts.  Pd. 

Platinum  cyanides.  Platinum  cyanide  PtCy,, 
is  known  ;  also  platincyanhydrio  acid  H.^PtCy,^ 
and  many  salts  derived  therefrom  ;  there  are  also 
several  compounds  which  may  be  regarded  as 
additive  compounds  of  the  platinocyanides  with 
halogens,  or  better  as  derivatives  of  pcrchloro- 
{bromo-    .or    iodo-)    j^latincyanhydric  acid 
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HoXoPtCyj;  and  finally  there  are  some  com- 
pounds of  doubtful  composition. 

Platinous  cyanide  PtCyj.  Obtained  by 
laeating  PtCy2.2KCy  (prepared  by  heating  KCyAq 
fvith  cone.  PtCLAq,  or  by  warming  PtClj.2NH^Cl 
With  KCy  and  a  little  KOH)  with  HgCl^ ;  or  by 
heating  PtCy,.HgCy2  (prepared  by  adding 
HgCLAq  to  PtCy.,.2KCyAq)  (Dobereiner,  A.  17, 
250 ;  'Quadrat,  A.  63,  164).  Also  formed  by 
heating  PtCy,.2NHjCy  to  300°  (Schafarik,  J.  pr. 
66,  385) ;  also  by  heating  PtCyj.SKCy  with  cone. 
HjSOj  (Knop  a.  Schnedermann,  J.  pr.  37,  461) ; 
also  by  ppg.  neutral  PtCL,Aq  by  HgCyjAq  (Ross- 
ler,  Z.  1866.  175) ;  also,  along  with  other  pro- 
ducts, by  heating  H.^PtCy,;  with  HNO^Aq  (Scha- 
farik, I.e.).  Sulphur-coloured  solid;  insol.  in 
water,  acids,  and  alkalis  ;  when  heated  gives  Cy 
and  Pt ;  dissolves  in  alkali  cyanides  forming 
platinocyanides  ;  when  freshly  ppd.  dissolves  in 
NHjAq. 

Platinocyanhydric  acid  HjPtCyj.  HON 
is  passed  into  a  mixture  of  1  part  PtCU  with  1^ 
parts  BaCO:j  suspended  in  5  parts  water  kept 
nearly  boiling  ;  the  passage  of  HON  is  continued 
so  long  as  COj  is  evolved  ;  BaPtCy4.4H20  crys- 
tallises out  on  cooling ;  this  salt  is  dissolved  in 
water  (1  part  dissolves  in  33  parts  water  at  16°), 
and  an  equivalent  quantity  of  H^SOjAqis  added  ; 
the  filtrate  from  the  pi^d.  BaSO^  is  evaporated 
at  a  gentle  heat  and  crystallised  (Weselsky,  J.  pr. 
69,  276).  Or  CuPtCy^  is  prepared  by  adding 
PtCy2.2KCyAq  to  Cu(N03).,Aq,  and  the  Cu  salt  is 
decomposed  by  H,S  (Quadrat,  4.63, 164).  Crys- 
tallises with  5H.>0  in  cinnabar-red  prisms  with 
blue  sheen  on  surface,  or  with  more  than  5H^0 
in  yellow-green,  metal-like  crystals,  or  in  blue- 
black  needles.  Deliquescent.  Very  sol.  in  water 
and  alcohol.  Heated,  decomposes  above  140°  to 
HON  and  PtCyj.  Carbonates  are  decomposed 
by  H,PtCy,. 

Platinocyanides.  These  salts  generally 
form  very  beautiful  diehro'ic  crystals ;  the  soluble 
salts  may  be  preisared  by  decomposing  BaPtCy4 
by  the  various  metallic  sulphates  ;  the  insoluble 
platinocyanides  may  be  formed  by  adding  the 
various  metallic  salts  to  K2PtCy.,Aq. 

Ammonium  platino cyanide 
(NH,).,PtCyj.H,,0.  White,  translucent  needles; 
crystallises  with  2H.2O  as  yellow  prisms ;  both 
with  blue  reflection.  V.  sol.  water  (Schafarik, 
J.  pr.  66,  385  ;  Quadrat,  A.  63,  164 ;  Knop  a. 
Schnedermann,  J.  jj?-.  37,  461).  An  hydroxyl- 
ammonium  salt  (NH^O),PtCy4.2H20  is  known  ; 
and  also  the  double  salt 
(NH^.NH,0)PtCyj.3iH20  (Scholz,  M.  1,  900). 

Barium  platinocyanide  BaPtCy4.4H20. 
Prepared  by  passing  HON  into  5  parts  almost 
boiling  water  holding  1  part  PtCl^  and  1 J  parts 
BaCOj  in  suspension,  until  CO^  ceases  to  be 
evolved,  and  crystallising  (Weselsky,  J.  pr.  69, 
276) ;  PtClj  may  be  used  in  place  of  PtCl,,,  in 
which  case  0  is  evolved (PtCl,-f3BaCOa-f4HCN 
=  BaPtCyj  +  2BaCl,,  +  2H.,0  +  3CO2  +  0  ;  Wesel- 
sky, J.  pr.  103,  660).  Monoclinic  prisms.  S.G. 
3-054  (Schabus,  W.  A.  B.  1850.  582).  Crystals 
appear  green  in  direction  of  principal  axis,  and 
sulphur  yellow  with  blue- violet  sheen  in  direction 
at  right  angles  to  this.  Soluble  in  33  parts  water 
at  16°,  considerably  more  sol.  at  100°.  Loses 
all  water  at  180°,  and  begins  to  decompose. 
Forms   double    compounds,  BaPtCy^.KjPtCy^ 


(Martins,  A.  117,  357),  and  BaPtCv4.Kb  PtCy^ 
(Ditscheiner,  W.  A.  B.  50,  373). 

Magnesium  platinocyanide 
MgPtCy4.7H20.  Prepared  by  adding  MgSG^Aq 
to  BaPtCy^Aq,  filtering,  evaporating  to  dryness, 
dissolving  in  a  boiling  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
ether,  and  crystallising.  Eed  quadratic  prisms, 
showing  greenish  on  the  surfaces  near  the  middle 
of  the  crystals  and  blue  near  the  extremities 
(Haidinger,  P.  77,  89  ;  Werther,  J.  pr.  76,  186 ; 
Greiss,  P.  106,  645).  At  40°  loses  water,  turning 
yellow.  The  yellow  salt  may  be  obtained  in  tine 
crystals  by  evaporating  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
the  salts  with  711^0  over  H^SO^ ;  the  crystals 
contain  SK.f)  (Werther,  J.  pr.  76, 186).  Becomes 
colourless  at  c.  100° ;  at  150°  still  contains  iYL  f)  ; 
dehydrated  at  200°-230°,  becoming  orange  yellow 
(Werther,  I.e.).  (For  more  details  v.  Schafarik, 
/.  pr.  66,  385 ;  Quadrat,  A.  63,  164 ;  70,  300 ; 
Weselsky,  J.pr.  69,  276.) 

Mercuric  platinocyanide  HgPtCyj. 
Wliite  pp.  obtained  by  adding  HgClniq  to 
KjPtCyjAq  (Schafarik,  J.  pr.  66,  385). 

Platino  -ammonium  platinocyanide 
PtPtCy4.4NH3.  (Platino-cyano-diplatoso-am- 
vionium.  Ammonlum-platinammonium  platino- 
cyanide.) White  pp.  obtained  by  adding  KCyAq 
to  ammoniacal  PtCL,  solution.  With  AgNO^Aq 
forms  Ag.,PtCy4  and  Pt(N03),.4NH3  (Knop  a. 
Schnedermann,  J,  pr.  37,  461 ;  Buckton,  A.  78, 
328). 

Potassium  platinocyanide 
KjPtCyj.SHjO.  Clear  yellow  rhombic  prisms, 
with  blue  appearance  in  direction  of  principal 
axis.  S.G.  2-4548  at  16°  (Clarke,  J.  1877.  43). 
Effloresces  in  air,  becoming  nearly  white  with 
slight  orange  tint.  Does  not  decompose  at  c.  600°. 
SI.  sol.  cold,  v.  sol.  hot,  water.  Decomposed  by 
H.^SOjAq  in  the  cold,  giving  PtCy..  and  CO2.  Solu- 
tion gives  white  pp.  with  mercurous  salts  with 
Hg  not  in  excess,  and  a  blue  pp.  with  excess 
of  Hg  salts ;  this  reaction  characterises  pla- 
tinocyanides. The  salt  may  be  obtained  by  dis- 
solving PtC1^.2NH^Cl  with  a  little  KOH  in  a 
cone,  boiling  solution  of  KCy,  and  crystallising 
from  water  (Martins,  A.  117,  357).  It  is  also 
produced  by  boiling  Pt  black  with  cone.  KCyAq 
(Deville  a.  Debray,  C.  R.  82,  241) ;  also  by  heating 
a  mixture  of  Pt  black  and  KjFeCy^  nearly  to  red- 
ness, treating  with  water,  filtering,  evaporating, 
and  recrystallising  from  water  the  crystals  which 
separate. 

Silver  platinocyanide  Ag-PtCy^.  White 
pp.  by  adding  AgNO^Aq  to  K.,PtCy|Aq.  Com- 
bines with  NH3  to  form  Ag.,PtCyj.2NH3  (Knop  a. 
Schnedermann,  J.  pr.  37,  461) ;  prepared  by 
adding  K.,PtCy  ,Aq  to  ammoniacal  AgNO^Aq,  or 
to  a  solution  of  AgC03  in  (NHJoCOjAq.  Sol. 
dilute  NHjAq,  not  in  water. 

Besides  the  preceding  platinocyanides,  the 
following  have  been  isolated  : — CaPtCy  |.5H„0 ; 
and  CaPtCyj.K..PtCy<  (Dobereiner,  A.  17,  250; 
Martius,  A.  117,  357;  Quadrat,  A.  70,  300). 
CdPtCy,;  CdPtCy,.2NH3.H.,0;  andPbPtCy^.xH.O 
(Martius,  I.e.).    CuPtCy^.xH.O ; 
CuPtCy,.2NH3.H„0  ;  Na.,PtCyj.3H..O ; 
NaK.PtCy4.3H,0 ;  SrPtCy^.SH.O (Schafarik,  J.pir. 
66,  .385;  Quadrat,  A.  63,  164;  Martius,  I.e.). 
Ce.,(PtCy^)3.18H.,0 ;  La,.(PtCyj)3.18H,,0  (Czudno- 
wicz,  J.  pr.  80,  i6).    CoPtCyj.2NH3 ; 
NiPtCy^.2NH3.H20 ;  ZnPtCy1.2NH3.H2O  (Knop 
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a.  SchnecTermann,  J.  pr.  37,  461). 
Di.,(PtCyj).,.18H„0  (Cl^ve,  Bl.  [2]  21,  246). 
Er"(PtCyj3.21H'0 ;  Y„(PtCy,),.21H„0  (CWve  a. 
Hoeglund,  Bl.  [2]  18,  197).     Li„PtCy,.,rH..O ; 
Li(NH^0)PtCyj.3H.,0  (Scholz,  M.  1,  900). 
Bb.,PtCyj.:rH„0  (Ditsoheiner,  W.  A.  B.  50,  373). 
Tl.,PtCy^ ;  Tl,"Pi,Cy ,.T1.,C0,  (Friswell,  A.  159,  383  ; 
F.a.  Greenaway,B.  lO',  1858).  Tli(PtCy ,)...16H..O 
(Cluve,  Bl.  [2]  21,  116). 

The  salts  (NH,,Me).>PtCy,„  (NH,EI;).,PtCyj, 
(NH„Et„).,PtCy^,  and  (NHEt3)..PtCy„  have  been 
isolated  (Debus,  A.  128,  200;  Scholz,  M.  1,  900). 
Et.PtCy.,  is  described  by  Than  (A.  107,  315)  ; 
also  salts  of  aniline,  paratoluidine,  and  a-naph- 
thylamine  (Scholz,  I.e.).  Salts  of  alkaloids  are 
also  known  {v.  Schwarzenbach,  Vicrteljalir. 
Pliai-m.  6,  422  ;  Delfs,  Fr.  3,  152). 

Halogen  addition  products  of  pla- 
tinocyanides,  or  salts  of  perchloro-, 
l^erbroino-,  and  periodo-  platinocy anliy- 
drie  acid.    These  salts  have  the  general  form 

-.r       ,  ,r       rr    >T      Ba    Pb     Ni    Al  „ 

M.PtCy^.X.whereM  =  K,  Na,  .  -3-. 

and  X  =  CI,  Br,  or  I.  They  were  first  obtained 
by  Hadow  (0.  J.  13,  lOG),  and  have  been 
examined  also  by  Blomstrand  {J.  p>:  [2j  3,  207), 
and  by  Hoist  {Bl.  [2]  22,  347).  Alkalis,  or 
AgNOjAq,  withdraw  halogen  from  these  salts 
re-producing  the  platinocyanides.  These  salts 
give  white  pps.  with  excess  of  HgNOjAq,  whereas 
platinocyanides  give  blue  pps.  under  same  con- 
ditions. When  cone,  solutions  of  the  perhaloid- 
platinocyanides  are  mixed  with  cone,  solutions  of 
platinocyanides,  double  compounds  of  the  form 
5M.,PtCy4.M,PtCy^X.,  are  ppd.  {v.  Ciilobo-  &c. 
PLATINOCYANIDES,  infra).  ThesB  salts  bleach  in 
presence  of  alkalis  ;  the  chloro-  and  bromo-  salts 
decompose  KI. 

Potassium  percUloroplatinocyanide 
KoPtCy,.Clo.2H^0  (Knop  a.  Schnedermann,  J.pr. 
37,  461).  This  salt  was  formerly  regarded  as 
PtCy,.2KCl,  i.e.  as  a  double  compound  of  KCl 
with  the  hypothetical  PtCy., ;  but  the  researches 
of  Hadow  show  that  it  is  rather  to  be  looked  on 
as  the  final  product  of  the  reaction  of  CI  with 
K.PtCy,,  the  intermediate  ijroduct  being  the 
salt  (described  below)  5K,PtCy.,.K,,PtCy.,.CL,  which 
is  called  by  Hadow  potassium-chloroplatino- 
cijanide.  Potassium  perchloroplatinocyanide  is 
prepared  by  dissolving  K-chloroplatinocyanide 
{q.  V.)  in  nearly  boiling  aqua  rcgia  and  crystal- 
lising (K.  a.  S.),  or  by  oxidising  the  same  salt  by 
KMnO,  in  presence  of  HCl,  evaiJorating  at  100°, 
and  crystallising.  Large  rhomboidal  triclinic 
plates  ;  v.  sol.  water  and  alcohol ;  very  eiU  or- 
escent ;  heated  gives  off  Cy,  leaving  KCl  and 
KPtCy,,,  and  at  a  higher  temjiorature  gives  KCl 
and  Pt.  Partially  reduced  by  Zn  and  NH  jAq,  or 
by  SO,,Aq,  to  mixture  of  K.PtCy.,  and  6K,,PtCy,,.Cl, 
(K-chloroplatinocyanide).  When  cone,  solution 
of  ICPtCy.,.Cl2  and  K^PtCy^  are  mixed  crystals  of 
the  chloroplatinocyanide  (5K.,PtCy,,.K_PtCy,.CL) 
are  deposited. 

The  following  perchloroplatinocyan- 
ides  have  been  isolated,  besides  the  K  salt : — 
(NH,).X.2H,0  ;  BaX.5H,0  ;  CaX  ;  MgX.xH.O  ; 
MuX.2H,0  (Hoist,  Bl.  [2]  22,  347)  [X  =  PtCy^.CL]. 

Percliloro  -  platinoc't/anh  i/  dric  acid 
H,,PtCy^.Cl2.4H,0  (Hoist,  I.e.).  Obtained  by  de- 
composing the  Ba  salt  (itself  produced  by  passing 


01  into  BaPtCy^Aq)  by  H.SOjAq,  filtering  and 
crystallising.  White  crystals ;  very  soluble  ia 
water  and  alcohol. 

P er  bromo -plat inocyanhy dric  acid 
H,PtCy^.Br,.a;H,0  (Hoist,  I.e.)  is  obtained  by 
adding  Br  to  BaPtCy^Aq  and  crystallising ;  it 
forms  white  crystals  very  sol.  in  alcohol  and 
ether. 

Several  p  e  r  b  r  o  m  0  -  p  1  a  t  i  n  o  c  y  a  n  i  d  e  s  and 
some  periodoplatinocyanides  have  been 
isolated  ;  they  are  produced  by  the  action  of  Br 
or  I  on  the  platinocyanides ;  the  salts  of  the 
alkalis  and  alkaline  earths  are  very  soluble  in 
water  and  may  generally  be  easily  crystallised ; 
most  of  the  salts  of  the  heavy  metals  are  insol. 
or  only  si.  sol.  in  water.  Hoist  (I.e.)  describes 
the  following  :  — [X  =  PtCyj.Br,.]  A1.,.3X.22H.,0  ; 
(NH,).,X;  BaX.5H.,0;  BeX;  'CdX.aH.,0; 
CoX.5H„0;  PbX.2H„0;  Li.,X;  MgX..rH..O ; 
NiX.a-H.O;  K,X;  Na  ,X ;  SrX.7H,0;  ZnX.SH.O. 
The  periodo-  salts  described  by  Hoist  are 
BaPtCy,.I.,:rH,0,  and  K,PtCy,,.I,,. 

Double  compounds  of  platinocyan- 
ides with  perhaloid  platinocyanides; 
or  chloro-&c.  platinocyanides, or  chloro- 
&o.  platinidplatinoeyanides.  These  salts 
were  formerly  supposed  to  be  double  compounds 
of  KCl  &c.  with  the  hypothetical  PtCy„  of  the 
form  M,PtCy5  =  PtCy.,!2MCy.  They  are  pro- 
duced by  the  reaction  of  Cl,Br,  HNO,„  and  other 
oxidisers,  with  the  platinocyanides  M.PtCy,.  The 
change  was  supposed  to  be  somewhat  analogous 
to  that  which  occurs  when  a  ferrocyanide 
(MjFeCy^)  is  oxidised  to  a  ferricyanide  (M.|FeCy^); 
thus  2K4FeCy,  +  O  =  2K,,FeCy^  +  K.,6,  and 
3K,PtCy,4-0  =  2k2PtCy,-HPtCy,H-K,,0."  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  conception,  the  compounds 
were  called  platinicyanides  (and  sometimes 
platinosesquieyanidcs  when  their  composition 
was  indicated  by  the  formula  Pt,Cy,,.4MCy). 
Hadow  {G.  J.  13,  106),  however,  showed  that 
the  salt  of  this  series  obtained  by  the  limited 
action  of  01  on  K^PtCy,  contained  01 ;  his 
analyses  and  methods  of  synthesis  of  the  salt 
led  him  to  give  it  the  formula  (K.J^tCy  |),.C1,^,  and 
to  indicate  its  formation  by  the  reaction 
6K,,PtCy,  -t-  01,  =  6(K,PtCy,,)01,.  The  synthesis 
of  the  same  salt  by  mixing  cone,  solution  of  K 
perchloroplatinocyanide  (K^PtCy^.Cl.J  and  K 
25latinocyanide  (KoPtCy^)  shows  that  the  for- 
mula 6(K„PtCy4)Ci.,  is  better  vv'ritten  so  as  to 
indicate  that  the  salt  is  a  double  compound, 
viz.  5K^PtCy.,.K,PtCy,.Cl, ;  this  formula  is  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  reducing  agents  (e.g. 

i  SO^Aq,  or  Zn  and  NH.,Aq)  decompose  the  salt 
to  a  mixture  of  K,PtCy|.Cl,  and  KoPtCy^ ;  more- 
over, the  salt  in  question  reacts  with  excess  of 
01  to  form  K,PtCy|.01,,  and  with  excess  of  I  or 
Br  to  form  iCPtCy^.I,  or  K.^PtCy^.Br,,,  respec- 

!  tively.  Hoist  (B.  8, 124)  got  results  which  show 
that  although  the  composition  of  the  chloro-  &c. 
platinocyanides  is  always  to  be  represented  by 
the  formula  xM.PtCy^.T/M.PtCy^.X,  yet  the  ratio 
of  x'.y  is  not  always  5:1. 

Potassium  chloroplatinocy anide,  or 
Potassium  clilor oplatinidpl a tinocy an- 
ide, 5K..PtCy^.K.,PtCy,,.C1...21H„0  (Hadow,  C.  J. 
13,  106  ;'  Knop,  A.  43,  111).  CI  is  passed  into 
warm  KjPtCyjAq  so  cone,  that  crystals  are  depo- 
sited on  cooling ;  the  crystals  are  dried  between 
paper  and  recrystallised  from  water  acidulated 
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with  HCl  (Enop).  Hadow  divides  a  solution  of 
KjPtCy,  into  6  parts  ;  into  ^  he  passes  CI  until 
the  liquid  is  saturated  (K,PtCy,.Cl.,  is  thus 
formed),  he  then  adds  the  remaining  |  and  eva- 
porates. Green  prismatic  crystals,  with  red 
metal-like  surface  colour  by  reflected  light.  Sol. 
in  water  giving  colourless  solution,  insol.  in 
alcohol.  Gives  off  part  of  H^O  over  HjSOj, 
becoming  black ;  loses  ISH^G  at  100°  and  the 
rest  at  c.  180° ;  when  strongly  heated  gives  ofi 

Cy. 

Hoist  (B.  8,  124)  obtained  the  salt 
10SrPtCy,,.SrPtCy,.I,.a'H,O. 

Weselsky  [J.  pr.  09, 276)  describes  some  salts 
obtained  by  the  action  of  HNOjAq  on  platino- 
cyanides ;  he  regards  these  as  platinocyanides 
or  platinum  sesquicyanides  (Pt.^Cyi,.4MCy) ;  but 
it  is  very  probable  that  they  are  analogous  to 
Hadow's  double  compounds  of  platinocyanides 
with  perchloro-  &c.  iDlatinocyanides,  only  that 
the  halogen  is  replaced  either  by  NO,  or  NO3  {cf. 
Hadow,  C.  J.  13,  106 ;  also  v.  Martius,  A.  117, 
357,  for  reaction  of  PbPtCy^  with  HNO3  whereby 
a;PbPtCy^.2/PbPtCy^(N0,,)  seems  to  be  produced). 

The  compound  obtained  by  Hadow  by  the 
action  of  PbO,  on  K^PtCy^  in  H^SOj  solution 
seems  also  to  belong  to  this  class  and  to  have 
the  halogen  atoms  replaced  by  the  radicle  SO^. 

Potassium  cyanide  KCy.  S.G.  1-52 
(Bodeker).  [K,  CN]  =  65,350;  [K,  N,  C]  =  32,500; 
[KCy,  Aq]= -3,010  {Th.  3,  235);  [KOHAq, 
HCNAq]  =  2,770  {Th.  1,  160). 

Occurrence. — In  blast  furnaces. 

Formation. — 1.  By  fusing  K  in  Cy  or  in 
HCN  gas.— 2.  By  fusing  KoCO.,  with  nitro- 
genous carbon. — 3.  By  passing  N  over  a  strongly 
heated  mixture  of  C  and  KOH  or  KXO.,. — 
4.  By  deflagrating  KNO3  with  K  acetate,  tar- 
trate, Ac,  esijecially  by  heating  a  mixture  of 
KNO.,  K.CO^,  and  KC.,H,0.,  (Desfosses,  A.  Ch. 
38,  158;  Fownes,  J.  pr.  26,'412  ;  Delbriick,  A. 
64,  296 ;  Bunsen  a.  Playfair,  J.  pr.  42,  397 ; 
Eeiken,  A.  79,  77;  Langlois,  A.  Ch.  [3]  52, 
326;  Eoussin,  C.R.  47,  875).— 5.  By  passing 
KH.,  over  a  heated  mixture  of  C  and  K,C03  or 
KOH  (Kuhlmann,  A.  38,  62). 

Preparation. —  1.  Ordinary  commercial  KCN 
(containing  KCNO)  is  prepared  by  fusing 
dry  K^FeCy„  with  K,C03[2K,FeCy6  +  2K,C03 
=  lOKCN  +  2KCN0  +  2Fe  +  2CO2]  ;  the  fused 
mass  is  poured  off  from  the  iron. — 2.  HCN 
gas  is  passed  into  alcoholic  solution  of  KOH 
(1  part  KOH  in  3  parts  alcohol)  (Wiggers,  A. 
29,  65).  An  aqueous  solution  of  pure  KCN  is 
obtained  by  passing  HCN  into  KOHAq. — 
3.  Nearly  pure  KCN  is  prepared  by  fusing 
dry  K.FeCy^  in  absence  of  air,  and  treating 
with  50  p.c.  hot  alcohol  (Geiger,  A.  1,  40) ; 
[2K,FeCy„=  8KCN  -1-  2FeC.,  +  2N2]. 

Properties. —  Crystallises  from  alcohol,  or  by 
slowly  cooling  the  fused  salts,  in  white  cubes,  or 
octahedra,  v.  sol.  in  water ;  deliquescent ;  si. 
sol.  in  strong  alcohol.  Very  poisonous.  Melts 
easily,  and  volatilises  unchanged  (in  absence  of 
moisture)  at  fuU  red  heat. 

Reactions. — 1.  Aqueous  solution  decomposes 
in  air,  slowly  at  ordinary  temperature,  rapidly  at 
100°,  giving  HCO,K  and  NH3.— 2.  Melted  in 
air  forms  KCNO.— 3.  Heated  with  metallic 
oxides  gives  KCNO  and  metal ;  thus  acts  as  an 
energetic  reducer,,  e.g.  reduces  oxides  of  Pb,  Fe, 


Sb,  Sn,  Ac,  Sec,  when  heated  with  them.— 
4.  Heated  with  potassium  chlorate  or  nitrate, 
detonates  violently. — 5.  Reduces  alkaline  sul- 
phates to  suljihides  by  heating  vdth  them. — 

6.  With  solution  of  potassium  iwrnianganate, 
KCN  forms  CO.,,  HNO3,  HNO„,  H.,C.,0^,  H..CO,,, 
and  C02NH,  (Schlagdenhauffen,      1863.  305), 

7.  With  alkali  poly  sulphides,  KCNAq  forms 
KCNSAq. — 8.  With  iodine  in  cone,  solution 
KCN  forms  KI  and  Cyl. — 9.  With  sodium  thio- 
sulphate  forms  NaCNS. — 10.  With  potash  pro- 
duces NH3  and  HCO,K ;  heated  to  redness  with 
KOH,  K2CO3  is  formed  and  H  evolved. 

Comhination. — 1.  KCNAq  dissolves  manyme- 
tallic  cyanides  forming  double  cyanides,  e.g. 
HgCyj,  AuCy,  PtCy,,  Cu^Cy,,  &c.  (v.  various  me- 
tallic cyanides). — 2.  When  sulphur  dioxide  is 
passed  into  cold  cone.  KCNAq,  two  compounds 
are  formed,  CNK.SO,.H,0  and  CNK.SOjKH.SO, ; 
they  may  be  crystalhsed  (Etard,  C.  B.  88,  649)'. 

Testhig  KCN  for  common  impurities. — The 
chief  impurities  in  ordinary  KCN  are  KCNO, 

j  K,,C03,K,S,  KNCS,  KHCO.,,K,FeCy„K,SO„  and 
KCl.  KjCO  ais  detected  by  treating  with  alcohol 
at  80°  and  examining  the  insoluble  portion  by 
the  ordinary  tests.  K,S  ;  Pb  salts  give  a  black 
pp.,  in  absence  of  K„S  a  white  pp.  is  formed. 
KCNS  ;  HClAq  is  added  and  the  HCN  is  removed 
by  warming ;  a  few  drops  of  FeCljAq  are  added, 
when  a  deep-red  colour  shows  KNOS.  KCNO  ; 
alcohol  at  80°  is  added  and  the  solution  is  acid- 
ulated, eifervescence  shows  KCNO.  KHCO, ;  a 
current  of  CO.^  is  passed  through  until  HCN  is 
removed,  the  Uquid  is  evaporated  to  dryness, 
the  residue  is  distilled  with  H,SO,Aq,  and  to  the 
distillate  are  applied  the  ordinary  tests  for 
formic  acid.     K^FeCy,; ;  pure   FeCljAq  gives 

I  blue  pp.  or  blue  colouration.  K.^SO^;  HCN  is 
removed  by  warming  with  HClAq.and  Ba2N03Aq 
is  added.  KCl ;  the  specimen  is  heated  with 
2  parts  KNO3  and  10  parts  NaXO^,  the  fused 
mass  is  heated  with  water,  and  AgNOj  and 
HN03Aq  added  to  the  aqueous  solution  to  pp. 
AgCl. 

Bhodium  cyanides.  EhXy^,  and  a  rhodi- 
cyanide  KjEhCy^,  are  known. 

Rhodium  sesquicyanide  Eh^Cy,..  Car- 
mine-red powder,  obtained  by  adding  hot  cone, 
acetic  acid  to  KjEhCye  (Martius,  A.  117,  357). 
Dissolves  in  KCNAq  with  re-formation  of 
K3EhCy,. 

Potassiitm  rhodicyanide  KjEhCy^.  Mo- 
noclinic  crystals  :  easily  decomposed  by  acids  ; 
formed  by  fusing  RhC1^.2NH^Cl  with  KCN  (Claus, 
J.  1855.  444). 

Ruthenium  cyanides.  No  simple  cyanide  has 
been  isolated ;  H^EuCy^  and  some  of  its  salts 
are  known. 

Butheno-cyanhydric  acid  HjEuCy^ 
(Claus,  J.  1855.  444).  Obtained  by  adding  HClAq 
and  ether  to  the  K  salt  (g.  v.) ;  lustrous,  irides- 
cent tablets  ;  e.  sol.  alcohol  and  water ;  heated 
with  HClAq,  HCN  is  evolved. 

Potassium  rutheno- cyanide 
K4EuCy„.3H20  (Claus,  I.e.).  Obtained  by  heating 
KCN  withEuClj.2NH^Cl;  small,  white,  quadratic 
'  tablets,  isomorphous  with  KjFeCy^.  The  solu- 
tion of  this  salt  gives  coloured  pps.  with  salts  of 
Cu,  Fe,  Pb,  and  Zn. 

Silver  cyanide  AgCy.  Only  one  cyanide  of 
Ag  is  known ;  it  forms  various  double  salts. 
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White,  curdy  pp.  obtained  by  adding  HCNAq  or 
KCNAqto  solution  of  a  salt  of  Ag ;  excess  of  KCN 
must  be  avoided,  as  AgCy  is  sol.  KCyAq  ;  the  pp. 
is  dried  at  a  temperature  under  126°.  S.G.  c.  3-95 
(Schroder,  B.  13,  1074).  H.F.  [Ag,  Cy]  =  1,395  ; 
[Ag,  C,  N]  =  -31,455  ;  [2HCyAg,  Ag'-O]  =  42,310 
(ppd.  Ag,,0 ;  formation  of  solid  AgCy)  {Th.  3,  382). 
Not  blackened  by  exposure  to  light.  Sol.  NHjAq  ; 
si.  sol.  boiling  HNOjAq  ;  sol.  KCNAq. 

Reactions. — 1.  Heated,  is  decomposed  to  Ag 
and  Cy.— 2.  Water  at  280°  forms  NH^.Ag.COa 
(Reynoso,  A.  Ch.  [3]  45,  111).— 3.  Chlorine 
forms  AgCl  and  CyCl. — 4.  Sulphur  heated  with 
AgCy  forms  AgNCS.  —  5.  Ammonia  dissolves 
AgCN,  forming  AgCN.NHj. — 6.  Potassiuvi  cyan- 
ide dissolves  AgCy,  forming  AgCy.KCy. — 7.  De- 
composed by  S'uljyJmric  acid  or  li  ijdrochloric  acid, 
with  evolution  of  HCN. — 8.  Decomposed  by  sul- 
jiiliuretted  hydrogen,  also  by  sulphur  chloride 
(Schneider,  J.  pr.  104,  83). 

Combinations. — 1.  With  ammonia  to  form 
AgCy.NH., ;  monoclinic  tablets,  which  give  off 
NH3  in  the  air ;  obtained  by  heating  AgCy  in 
NH.,  (Weith,  Z.  1869.  380  ;  Liebig  a.  Kedten- 
bacher,  A.  38,  129).— 2.  With  silver  nilrate  to 
form  AgCy.AgNO,  (or  ?  2AgCy.AgN03)  (Bloxam, 
C.  N.  48,  164  ;  Wohler,  P.  1,  231)  ;  obtained  by 
dissolving  AgCy  in  hot  cone.  AgNO^Aq. 

Double  cyanides  containing  silver 
cyanide.  The  alkali  salts  are  obtained  by  dis- 
solving AgCy  in  solution  of  the  alkali  cyanide 
and  evaporating ;  the  salts  of  the  heavy  metals 
are  generally  obtained  by  adding  AgCy.KCyAq 
to  solutions  of  these  metals. 

Silver-potassiujn  cyanide  AgCy.KCy. 
Regular  octahedra ;  sol.  4  parts  water  at  20°, 
and  in  25  parts  alcohol  (85  p.c).  Decomposed 
by  acids  with  separation  of  AgCy.  H^S  ppts. 
Ag.jS,  except  from  solutions  in  much  KCNAq 
(Glassford  a.  Napier,  P.  ilf.  15,  66 ;  Rammelsberg, 
P.  38,  376;  Baup,  A.  Ch.  [3]  53,  462;  Bechamp, 
J.  pr.  60,  64).  H.F.  [Ag-Cy^2KCyAq]  =  12,980  ; 
[Ag-,Cy-,2KCyAq]  =  15,780  (Th.  3,  470).  The 
other  important  silver  double  cyanides  are : — 
AgCy.NaCy;  3AgCy.2KCy.NaCy  (Baup,  I.e.);. 
AgCy.TlCy  (Fronmuller,  B.  11, 91) ;  AgCy.NMe,,Cy 
(Thompson,  B.  16,  2338;  Claus  a.  Merck,  P.  16, 
2737);  2AgCy.HgCy.,.HgS0,.H,.0  (Geuther,  A. 
106,  241). 

Sodium  cyanide  NaCy.  Prepared  by  pass- 
ing HCN  gas  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  NaOH 
until  NaCy  pps.  Obtained  also  by  methods  simi- 
lar to  those  whereby  KCy  is  formed  (v.  Potas- 
sium CYANIDE,  p.  346).  NaCy  crystallises  with 
ditiiculty.  According  to  Joannis  (A.  Ch.  [5] 
27,  482)  two  hydrates  are  obtained  by  crystal- 
lising from  alcohol  at  different  temperatures ; 
2NaCy.H,0,  and  NaCy.2H,0.  Joannis  (I.e.) 
gives  some  thermal  data: — [Na,  Cy]  =  60,400 
(solid  NaCy  formed);  [NaCy,  Aq]  =  -500; 
[HCyAq,  NaOHAq]  =2,900. 

Strontium  cyanide  SrCy.,.  Prepared,  simi- 
larly to  BaCy„,  by  heating  S'rFeCy^ ;  or  prefer- 
ably by  passing  HCN  vapour  into  crystals  of 
SrOvH.,.  Unstable  salt.  Crystallises  from  solu- 
tion with  4H.0;  the  crystals  are  v.  deliquescent 
and  absorb  CO,,  from  the  air  (Joannis,  A.  Ch. 
[0]  27,  482  ;  Schulz,  J.  pr.  68,  257).  Joannis 
(I.e.)  gives  the  thermal  data  : — [SrOAq,  2HCyAq] 
,  =  6,260. 


Thallium  cyanides.  Two  cyanides  of  Tl  are 
known,  TlCy  and  TlCy.TlCy,. 

T halloas  cyanide  TlCy.  Obtained  by 
adding  excess  of  cone.  HCNAq  to  a  cone,  solution 
of  a  thallous  salt,  and  then  adding  much  alcohol 
and  ethei'.  Heavy  white  pp.,  e.  sol.  water,  crys- 
tallising in  lustrous  tablets  from  the  hot  solu- 
tion. Decomposed  by  heating  (Fronmiiller,  B, 
6,  1178). 

Thallo-thallic  cyanide  TlCy.TlCy, 
(  =  Tl.,CyJ.  Fonned  by  evaporating  in  vacuo  a, 
solution  of  TI2O3  in  HCNAq.  Large,  white, 
rhombic  plates  ;  e.  sol.  water  ;  decomposed  at 
125°-130°  with  rapid  evolution  of  Cy  (Fronmuller, 
B.  11,  91). 

Double  cyanides  containing  thallous 
cyanide. — TlCyAq  dissolves  the  cyanides  of 
Hg,  Ag,  and  Zn;  when  the  solutions  are  crys- 
tallised the  following  salts  are  obtained : — 
2TlCy.HgCy., ;  TlCy.AgCy;  2TlCy.ZnCy.,  (Fron- 
miiller, B.  li,  91).  No  double  cyanides  of  Tl.Cy^ 
are  known. 

Titanium  cyanides.  No  cyanide  of  Ti  is 
known,  but  the  compound  Ti5CN4  exists  ;  this 
body  is  almost  certainly  a  double  compound  of 
Ti  cyanide  with  Ti  nitride  TiCy.,.3Ti.jN.,. 

Titanium  cyano-nitride  TiCy2.3Ti.,N2. 
This  compound  is  formed  in  smelting  titanifer- 
ous  iron-stones  in  the  blast  furnace  (W5hler,  A. 
73,  34  ;  74,  212).  It  may  be  obtained  by  very 
strongly  heating  K_,FeCy„  with  TiO._,  (Wohler, 
I.e.),  by  heating  KCN  in  vapour  of  TiCl.,,  and  by 
passing  N  over  a  mixture  of  C  and  TiO.,  heated 
to  the  M.P.  of  Pt  (Wohler  a.  Deville,*.4.  103, 
230).  Metal-like,  reddish  octahedra,  resembling 
metallic  Cu.  S.G.  5-28.  Volatile  at  very  high 
temperature.  Not  acted  on  by  boiling  HNO.,Aq 
or  H^bO^.  SoL  HNOaAq  containing  HF.  Heated 
in  water-gas  is  decomposed  thus :  Ti-CN^  +  IOH.,0 
=  CNH  -t-  6Ti0,,  -^  3NH3  +  5Hj.  Decomposed  when 
heated  with  CI,  giving  TiCL,  and  probably  a 
compound  of  TiCI,  with  CyCl.  Heated  with 
KOHAq  forms  K  titanate  and  NH^.  CuO,  PbO, 
and  HgO  are  reduced  to  metals  when  heated 
with  Ti.CN,. 

Uranium  cyanide.  None  has  been  certainly 
isolated.  The  oxides  of  U  do  not  dissolve  in 
HCNAq ;  addition  of  KCNAq  to  solution  of  U 
chloride  i^pts.  an  oxide  of  U  (Eammelsberg,  P. 
59,  2).  According  to  Wittstein  (P.  P.  63,  214), 
when  KCNAq  is  added  to  a  uranic  salt  solution 
a  yellow  pp.  is  obtained,  sol.  in  excess  of  KCNAq, 
not  ppd.  again  by  acids. 

Vanadium  cyanide.  None  has  been  isolated. 
Berzelius  made  some  observations  on  the  reac- 
tions between  vauadic  acid  and  HCN  (P.  22,  26). 

Yttrium  cyanide.  No  cyanide  has  been  cer- 
tainly isolated.  Hydrated  Y.O.^  is  said  to  dissolve 
in  HCNAq,  and  white  nodules  to  be  formed  on 
evaporation  (Berlin). 

Zinc  cyanides.  ZnCy,  is  known,  and  also 
several  double  cyanides. 

Zine  cyanide  ZnCy„.  Obtained  by  adding 
KCNAq  (free  from  K.COj)  to  solution  of  a  Zn 
salt,  or  by  adding  HCNAq  to  Zn  acetate  solu- 
tion. Special  precautions  are  needed  to  insai-e 
production  of  pure  ZnCyj  (v.  Wohler,  B.  J.  20, 
152  ;  Oppermann,  /.  1860.  226  ;  Joannis,  C.  R. 
92,  1338,  1417;  Eammelsberg,  P.  42,  114). 
ZnCy,_,  is  obtained  in  crystals  by  covering  a  layer 
of  cone.  Z.n[C  ilJd.].M[  with  a  little  water,  and 
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very  carefully  pouring  on  to  this  dilute  HCNAq; 
the  crystals  form  slowly.  Crystallises  in  ortho- 
rhombic  prisms.  The  pp.  by  KCN  and  HON  is 
white  with  a  tinge  of  yellow.  Decomposed  by 
strongly  heating,  giving  off  Cy  (Rammelsberg). 
Insol.  water  and  alcohol ;  e.  sol.  alkalis  and 
KCNAq  ;  si.  sol.  in  cone,  solutions  of  Zn  salts 
(Joannis).  With  hot  KOHAq  it  forms  K,O.ZnO 
and  ZnCy,.2KCy.  H.F.  [Zn.Cy-]  =  58,600; 
[ZnO,2HCyAq]  =  13,400  (Joannis). 

Double  cyanides  containing  ZnCyj. — 
These  compounds  are  obtained  by  dissolving 
ZnCy.,  in  a  solution  of  the  other  cyanide  and 
crystallising : — 

ZnCy2.2NHjCy  (Corriol  a.  Berthemot,  J.  Ph. 
16,  444). 

ZnCy2.BaCy,.2H20  (Weselsky,  B.  2,  588). 
ZnCy,.CaCy.,.a;H.,0  (Schindi\ei-,Magaz.P]iarm. 
36,70). 

ZnCy2.2KCy  (Gmelin  ;  Fresenius  a.  Haidlen, 
A.  43,  132).  [Zn,Cy^2KCyAq]  =  62,230  (Th.  3, 
475). 

ZnCy...2NaCy.5H,0  (Eammelsberg,P.  42, 112). 
ZnCy,.HgCy,.HgCL,.6H.,0  (Varet,  C.  B.  106, 
1080). 

ZnCy,.HgCy.,.HgCl.„6NH3  (Varet,  I.e.). 

SELENOCYANIDES.  Salts  of  selenocyan- 
hydric  acid  HSeCy.  Also  called  selenocyanates. 
Discovered  by  Berzelius  in  1820  (S.  31,  60); 
more  fully  examined  by  Crookes  (C.  J.  4,  12). 

Selenocyanhydric  acid  HSeCyAq.  (Seleno-, 
or  selenio-cyanic  acid.  Hydrogen  selenio-  or 
selcno-cyanate.  Hydroselenocyanic  acid.)  Known 
only  in  solution ;  prepared  by  passing  a  rapid 
stream  of  H.^S  through  hot  Pb(SeCy).Aq  con- 
taining Pb(SeCy)2  in  susjiension,  filtering  from 
PbS,  heating  the  filtrate  nearly  to  boiling,  and 
filtering  again  (if  necessary)  from  ppd.  Se.  This 
solution,  which  is  markedly  acid,  is  decomposed 
on  boiling;  it  cannot  be  concentrated  without 
change  even  over  H^SOj  in  vacuo.  It  is  decom- 
posed by  acids  into  HCy  and  Se.  The  solution 
dissolves  Zn  and  Fe  with  evolution  of  H 
(Crookes,  C.  J.  4, 12). 

Ammonium  selenocyanide  NH^.SeCy.  By 
neutralising  HSeCyAq  by  NH.|Aq  and  evaporat- 
ing. Soluble,  deliquescent,  crystallises  in  minute 
needles  (Crookes,  I.e.). 

Barium,  Calcium,  and  Strontium  eeleuo- 
cyanides  M(SeCy),,  [M  =  Ba,  Ca,  or  Sr].  By  dis- 
solving MCO,  in  HSeCyAq  and  concentrating  in 
vacuo  (Crookes). 

Copper  selenocyanide.  Brown  pp.  by  adding 
KSeCyAq  to  CuSO|Aq;  very  soon  decomposes 
to  HSeCyAq  and  CuSe  (C). 

Gold  selenocyanide.  Not  isolated.  When  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  KSeCy  is  added  to  AuCl^Aq, 
Se  is  ppd.,  and  the  filtrate  on  evaporation  yields 
small  dark-red  prisms  of  the  double  salt 
AuK(SeCy),,  (Clarke,  B.  11,  1326). 

Iron  selenocyanide.  Not  isolated.  Crookes 
(I.e.)  mentions  various  reactions  which  do  not 
yield  a  definite  salt. 

Lead  selenocyanide  Pb(SeCy).,.  By  adding 
KSeCyAq  to  Pb  acetate  solution,  dissolving  the 
pp.  in  boiling  water,  filtering  (if  necessary),  and 
crystallising.  Lemon-coloured  needles  ;  insol. 
alcohol ;  not  changed  at  lOO'"  (C). 

Magnesium  selenocyanide.  By  dissolving 
MgCO.|  in  HSeCyAq  and  evaporating  ;  a  gummy 
non-crystallisable  mass;  composition  undecided. 


Mercury  selenocyanide.  Two  salts  have  been 
isolated,  Hg(SeCy)2  and  HgSeCy  (Cameron  a 
Davy,  Tr.  Irish  Acad.  27,  148). 

Mercuric  selenocyanide  Hg(SeCy)2;  a 
greyish  white  salt  obtained  by  adding  KSeCyAq 
to  Hg(C2H302).,Aq.  Soluble  in  HgCljAq,  forming 
Hg(SeCy)2.HgCl2.  Not  obtained  by  using  HgClj 
in  place  of  Hg(C2H302)  (Crookes). 

Mercurous  selenocyanide  HgSeCy; 
olive  green,  amorphous ;  by  ppg.  HgNOjAq  by 
KSeCyAq. 

Platinum  selenocyanide.  Not  isolated.  Ad- 
dition of  PtCljAq  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
KSeCy  forms  a  reddish  pp. ;  when  this  is  treated 
with  boiling  water  part  of  it  dissolves,  and  the 
filtrate  gives  crystals  on  cooling ;  these  crystals 
are  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  re-crystallised ; 
they  are  the  double  salt  K„Pt(SeCy)s ;  S.G.  3-377 
at  10-2°,  3-378  at  12-5°  (Clarke,  Am.  S.  16,  119). 

Potassium  selenocyanide  KSeCy.  Prepared 
by  dissolving  red  Se  (ppd.  in  the  cold)  in  KCyAq 
and  evaporating  (Schiellerup,  A.  109, 125).  Also 
by  fusing  1  part  Se  with  3  parts  dry  K^FeCy^  in 
a  small  retort,  digesting  with  absolute  alcohol, 
passing  CO.,  through  the  liquid  to  decompose 
KCy  and  KNCO  and  ppt.  KHCO.„  distilling  off 
the  alcohol,  dissolving  in  water,  filtering,  and 
crystallising  in  vacuo  over  H„S04  (C).  White, 
needle-shaped  deliquescent  crystals  ;  melt  with- 
out change,  if  out  of  contact  with  air  (Berzelius) ; 
in  air  decomposes  a  little  above  100°  (C). 
KSeCy ijAq  is  alkaline  to  litmus  ;  decomposed  by 
acids  with  evolution  of  HCy  and  ppn.  of  Se.  CI 
produces  CyCl  and  Se  (c/.  Kypke  a.  Neger,  A. 
115,  207).  Several  double  compounds  are  de- 
scribed by  Cameron  a.  Davy  (Tr.  Irish  Acad. 
27,  151) ;  X.HgCy.,,  X.HgBr.,  X.Hgl^,  X.HgCl.,, 
X.Hg(SCy)2. 

Silver  selenocyanide  AgSeCy.  Ppd.  on 
adding  AgN03Aq  to  KSeCyAq;  if  NH.,Aq  is 
present  pp.  separates  in  small  shining  crystals. 
Blackens  in  light ;  insol.  in  water ;  sparingly 
sol.  in  cold  dilute  acids ;  decomposed  by  hot 
cone,  acids  (C). 

Sodium  selenocyanide  NaSeCy.  Small  crys- 
tals ;  by  neutralising  HSeCyAq  by  liia,.,CO.j,  and 
evaporating  in  vacuo  (C). 

Zinc  selenocyanide.  Non-deliquescent  crys- 
tals [?Zn(SeCy._.)2]  ;  by  dissolving  Zn  or  ZnO  in 
HSeCyAq  and  evaporating  (C). 

SULPHOCYANIDES.  (Rhodanides.  Sul- 
phocyanatcs.  Thiocyanates.)  Salts  of  sulplw- 
cyanic  acid  HSCN.  For  an  account  of  sulpho- 
cyanic  acid  v.  Cyanic  (sulpho)  acid,  p.  303 ; 
and  for  general  properties  of  sulphocyanides  v. 
p.  328.  Disulphocyanides  (salts  of  H^C2N,S2) 
are  described  in  the  art.  Ctanurates  (jiktallic) 

and  SULPHOCYANURATES,  p.  360. 

Aluminium  sulphocyanide  AljOj.a-H.O  dis- 
solves slowly  in  HSCyAq  ;  when  the  solution  is 
evaporated  over  H^SOj  a  gummy  mass  is  ob- 
tained, which  may  be  the  neutral  salt ;  if  the 
solution  is  evaporated  at  100°  HjS  and  HCy  are 
evolved  and  yellow  flakes  ('?  basic  salt)  separate 
(Meitzendorff,  P.  56,  03). 

Ammonium  sulphocyanide  NH^SCy.  H.F. 
[N,  H*,  S,  Cy]  =  59,100  (Joannis,  A.  Ch.  [5]  26, 
540).  Produced  by  decomposing  Cu(SCy)2  by 
NHjHSAq,  filtering,  and  evaporating;  also  by 
evaporation  of  NH3Aq  mixed  with  alcoholic 
solution  of  CS2  (Millon,  Z.  1861.  64 ;  Zeise,  A. 


47,36;  Claus,  ^.  179,  112).  Prepared  by  digest- 
ing the  HCNAq  from  6  parts  K,FeCy„  (by  dis- 
tilling witli  3  parts  cone.  H.,SO,  mixed  with 
I3  parts  water)  with  the  NH,  polysulphide  solu- 
tion obtained  by  saturating  2  parts  NH.,Aq, 
S.G.  '95,  with  H._,S,  and  adding  2  parts  of  the 
same  NH.,Aq  and  2  parts  S. ;  the  liquid  is  boiled 
till  all  NH|  sulphide  is  decomposed  with  separa- 
tion of  S,  filtered,  evaporated,  and  crystallised 
(about  1^  to  If  parts  NH|SCy  are  obtained) 
(Liebig,  A.  61,  126).  Large,  white,  deliquescent 
plates.  S.G.  1-3075  at  13°  (Clarke,  1877.  43). 
V.  sol.  water  and  alcohol ;  melts  at  159  ^  (Key- 
noso,  A.  150,  255) ;  and  at  higher  temperature 
(180°-190°)  evolves  CS.,  H,S,  and  NH3,  and 
leaves  guanidin  sulphocyanide  (Volhard,  B.  7, 
92  ;  Delitsch,  /.  pr.  [2]  8,  240  ;  9,  1) ;  at  230°- 
250°  thioprussiamic  acids  are  formed  (Glaus  a. 
fcjeippel,  B.  7,  92)  ;  at  still  higher  temperature 
mellam  is  formed,  and  finally  mellone  (Volhard, 
J.  pr.  [2]  9,  28).  Heated  for  some  time  nearly 
to  its  M.P.,  thio-urea,  CS(NH„).,  (isomeric  with 
NH.SCy),  is  produced  (VoUiard"  B.  7,  92;  Eey- 
noso,  A.  150,  255).  S.  122-1  at  0°,  162-2  at  20° ; 
much  heat  disappears  during  solution  (Riidorff, 
B.  2,  68;  Clowes,  Z.  1866.  190;  Joannis,  ^1.  C/t. 
[5]  26,  482).  Several  metallic  oxides,  e.g.  HgO, 
ZnO,  Ag.^O,  dissolve  in  NH,.SCyAq  and  form 
double  sulphocyanides  (Fleischer,  A.  179,  225). 
Combines  with  HgCy,>  to  form  the  double  com- 
pound NH,SCy.HgCy,'(C16ve,  Bl.  [2]  23,  71). 

Arsenic  sulphocyanide  As(SCy).,.  Produced  in 
very  small  quantity  by  heating  together  AsCl., 
and  Pb(SCy)2 ;  volatile  at  c.  400°  forming  oily 
drops  which  solidify  to  crystals ;  insol.  in  all 
ordinary  menstrua ;  decomposed  by  water  to 
As,0.,Aq  and  HSCy  (Miguel,  A.  Ch.  [5]  11,  341). 

Barium  sulphocyanide  Ba(SCy),^.2H.jO. 
Formed  by  neutralising  HSCyAq  by  i5aC0j, 
evaporating  at  100°,  and  then  over  H.>S04  (Meitz- 
endorff,  P.  56,  63).  Long,  lustrous,  deliquescent 
needles ;  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  water.  From  warm 
solution  of  this  salt  mixed  with  warm  HgCy.Aq 
the  double  compound  Ba(SCy)j.HgCy.^.4H20  sepa- 
rates on  cooling  (C16ve,  Bl.  [2]  23,  71;  cf.  Storck 
a.  Strobel,  D.  P.  J.  235,  156). 

Beryllium  sulphocyanide  [?  Be(SCy).,].  Pre- 
pared by  adding  BeSO^  to  Ba(SCy)2Aq  (Toc- 
zynsky,  Z.  1871.  276) ;  or  by  dissolving  BeCOain 
HSCyAq  and  crystallising  (Hermes,  J.  pr.  97. 
465). 

Bismuth  sulphocyanide  Bi(SCy)3.  By  dis- 
solving BLO.^.xll.D  in  HSCyAq,  evaporating, 
filtering  from  the  yellow  basic  salt  which  sepa- 
rates, and  evaj)orating  again ;  dark  orange  red 
powder  (Meitzendorff,  P.  56,  63). 

Cadmium  sulphocyanide  Cd(SCy)2.  White 
crystals  ;  sp.  sol.  water  ;  by  dissolving  CdC03  in 
HSCyAq  and  evaporating  (Meitzendorff,  P. 
56,  63).  By  dissolving  this  salt  in  NHjAq, 
and  evaporating  with  frequent  addition  of 
KHjAq,  the  double  compound  Cd(SCy),„2NH3 
is  formed  (M.).  The  double  compound 
Cd(SCy).,.2HgCy.,.4H.,0  is  described  by  Cl^ve  {Bl. 
[2]  23,  71). 

Calcium  sulphocyanide  Ca(SCy)2.3H20.  Pre- 
pared like  the  Ba  salt.  Crystallises  badly;  sol. 
water  (Meitzendorff,  P.  56,  63).  From  hot  solu- 
tions of  this  salt  and  HgCy,,  the  double  compound 
Ca(SCy)„.2HgCyo.8H.,0  crystallises  on  cooling 
(C16ve,  Bl.  [2]  23.  7l';  Bockmann,  A.  22,  153). 


Cerium  sulphocyanide  Ce(SCy),,.7H„0;  double 
compound  Ce(SCy),.3HgCy.,.12H.,0  (Jolin,PL  [2] 
21,  635). 

Chromium  sulphocyanides.  Besides  chromic 
sulphocyanide,  the  acid  cliromisiilphocyanliijdric, 
H.,Cr(SCy)3,  is  known  in  aqueous  solution,  and  a 
series  of  salts,  chromisulphocijanidcs,  is  derived 
from  it ;  there  are  also  several  clirom-amvionium 
sulphocyanides  known. 

Chromic  sulphocyanide  Cr(SCy).j. 
Dark-green,  amorphous,  deliquescent  mass,  ob- 
tained by  dissolving  Cr203.a;H20  in  HSCyAq,  and 
evaporating  over  H^SOj  in  vacuo  (Clasen,  J.  pr. 
96,  349). 

Chromisulphocy  anhy  dric  acid,  or 
chromisulphocyanic  acid,  H,,Cr(SCy).jAq;  known 
only  in  aqueous  solution,  which  is  obtained  by 
decomposing  the  Pb  or  Ag  salt  by  H.S.  The 
solution  is  dark  wine-red  and  distinctly  acid  ;  it 
decomposes  on  evaporation  to  HSCyAq  and 
Cr(SCy):,  (Rosier,  A.  141,  185). 

Potassium  chromisulphocy anide 
K.,Cr(SCy)3.4H20.  Prepared  by  heating  for 
about  2  hours  a  fairly  cone,  solution  of  6  i^arts 
KSCy  and  5  parts  chrome-alum,  ppg.  by  alcohol, 
filtering,  and  crystallising  from  alcohol.  Forms 
almost  black  crystals,  which  appear  ruby  red 
by  transmitted  light ;  loses  all  H,0  at  110°. 
Solution  of  this  salt  is  not  ppd.  by  alkali  car- 
I  bonates  or  by  NH.,HS  ;  it  is  ppd.  by  NaOHAq 
I  only  on  heating;  evaporated  with  HClAq,  KCl 
and  CrCl,  are  produced  (Rosier,  A.  141,  185). 
Besides  the  K  salt  the  following  are  described 
by  Rosier  (I.e.) : — 

(NHJ,,Cr(SCy,).8H.,0  ;  Ba,,2Cr(SCy)3.16H..O ; 
Pb320r(SCy),.4Pb(OH)2.8H20 ;  Ag3Cr(SCy), ; 
Na3Cr(SCy),.7H,0. 

Chrom-  ammonium  sulphocyanides. 
The  comi)osition  of  these  salts  may  be  exjoressed 
by  the  formula  2Cr(SCy)3.4NH.,.Mn(SCy)2  where 
M  =  2NH|,  K„  Ag,  Cu,,  or  Hg;  these  salts  do  not 
seem  to  be  double  compounds,  but  rather  salts 
I  of  the  complex  acid  H,(SCy)„(N,H,„Cr2).  The 
!  acid  itself  is  known  in  aqueous  solution  ;  it  is 
obtained  by  decomposing  the  Hg  salt  by  H.^S  ; 
the  solution  is  deejj-red,  by  careful  evaporation 
a  red  amorphous  mass  is  obtained  (Reinecke,  A. 
126,  11.3). 

The  ammonium  salt 
(NH,)2(SCy)H(N4H,„Cr,)  is  obtained  by  adding 
powdered  K.,Cr207  to  molten  NH^SCy  until  the 
mass  becomes  solid,  treating  with  hot  water, 
and  adding  pieces  of  NH,C1  to  the  deep-red 
liquid,  when  the  salt  separates  in  reddish  crys- 
tals, v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether;  by  prolonged 
treatment  with  water  it  forms  NH^SCy,  Cr(SCy)„ 
and  Cr.,0.,  ;  easily  decomposed  by  dilute  acids  or 
alkalis '(Reinecke,  A.  126,  113 ;  cf.  Morland,  J. 
1860.  162). 

The  potassium  salt  K2(SCy),(N,H,„Cr2) 
is  obtained  by  reacting  on  the  NH,,  salt  by  cone. 
KOHAq,  and  re-crystallising  the  compound 
which  separates  from  hot  water. 

The  sodium  salt  is  obtained  by  a  similar 
process,  using  NaOHAq.  The  soluble  salts  give 
P13S.  with  salts  of  many  heavy  metals  ;  the  fol- 
lowing have  been  isolated: — 
Cu2(SCy),(N,,H,„Cr,),  Hg(SCy),(N,,H,„Cr2), 
Ag2(SCy)„(N„H,„Cr2). 

Cobalt  sulphocyanide  Co(SCy)2  (Glaus,  A. 
99,  48).    Obtained  by  dissolving  CoO.aH^O  in 
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HSCyAq,  and  evaporating.  According  to  Meitz- 
endorff  (P.  56,  63)  the  salt  crystallises  with 
Solution  in  water  is  rose-red,  becoming 
deep  blue  by  concentration.  Alcoholic  or  ethe- 
real solution  becomes  blue  on  dilution  ;  this  re- 
action has  been  applied  for  the  optical  determi- 
nation of  Co  (Wolff,  Fr.  1879.  .38).  The  double 
compound  Co(SCy)„.Hg(SCy),  is  known  (Cl^ve, 
J.pr.  91,  227  ;  Ske'y,  J.  187i.  300). 

Copper  sulphocyanides.  Cuprous  sulpho- 
cyanida  Cu„(SCy).,  (Meitzendorff,  P.  56,  63). 
Formed  by  adding  KSCyAq  to  CuSO^Aq  reduced 
by  reS04  or  SOj.  White  powder,  insol.  water 
and  dilute  acids  ;  sol.  NH.,Aq.  May  be  used  in 
quantitative  estimation  of  Cu  (Rivot,  G.  B.  88, 
868;  Busse,  Fr.  1878.  55).  Cupric  sulpho- 
cyanide  Cu(SCy)2  (Meitzendorff,  I.e.;  Hull, 4. 
76,  93).  Black  crystalline  powder ;  by  adding 
KSCyAq  to  fairly  air-free  cone.  CuSO^Aq  con- 
taining a  little  H.,SO,;  decomposed  by  water, 
quickly  when  hot,  to  Cu,(SCy),,,  HSCy,  HCy,  and 
H^SOj.  Dissolves  in  NH^Aq,  and  gives  the  double 
salt  Cu(SCy),.2NH,  (Meitzendorff,  I.e.). 

Didymium  suiphocyanide  i)i(SCy)3.6H20 
(Cl^^ve,  Bl.  [2]  21,  248). 

Erbium  suiphocyanide  Er(SCy)3.6H20  (ClSve 
a.  Hoeglund,  Bl.  [2]  18,  197).  Double  compound 
Er(SCy)3.3HgCy,.12H,0  (Cl^ve,  Bl.  [2]  21,  344). 

Gold  sulphocyanides;  known  only  in  combi- 
nation. 

Aureus  -  potassi^im  suiphocyanide 
AuSCy.KSCy.  AuCl.|Aq  is  added  drop  by  drop 
to  KSCyAq  at  80°  as  long  as  the  pp.  dissolves, 
the  liquid  is  evaporated  and  crystallised.  Straw- 
yellow  prisms ;  melts  at  100° ;  decomposed  by 
heat  to  S,  CS„,  Au,  and  KSCy.  Solution  blackens 
in  light ;  it  gives  pps.  with  salts  of  many  heavy 
metals  (Cl^ve,  J.pr.  94,  14).  Addition  of  NHjAq 
pps.  the  double  compound  AuSCy.NHj. 

Auric -potassium  sulpihoeyanide 
Au(SCy),.KSCy.  AuCl.,Aq  is  added  to  excess  of 
KSCyAq  in  the  cold  (C16ve,  J.jn:  94,  14).  Crys- 
tallises from  warm  water  in  orange-red  needles; 
sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Forms  double  compounds 
(Skey,  J.  1874.  300). 

A  uric  -sodium  suiphocyanide 
Au(SCy)3.NaSCy  (Kern,  J.  1876.  319). 

Iron  suiphocyanide.  Ferric  suiphocyan- 
ide Fe(SCy).,.liH.O ;  by  KSCyAq  to  FeCL.Aq 
and  evaporating.  Small  blackish- red  crystals ; 
V.  sol.  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Solution  is 
decolourised  by  NaHCO.j  with  ppn.  of  all  Fe ;  not 
decolourised  by  HClAq  (Cleve,  J.pr.  91,  227  ;  cf. 
Skey,  J.  1874.  300).  Ferrous  suiphocyan- 
ide Fe(SCy)^.liH^O.  Greenish  prisms,  by 
adding  KSCyAq  "to  FeSO^Aq  ;  v.  sol.  water,  alco- 
hol, and  ether;  unstable  (Claus,  A.  99,  48). 
Forms  a  double  compound  re(SCy)„.Hg(SCy)2 
(Cli^ve, /.p".  91,  227). 

Lanthanum  suiphocyanide  La(SCy)3.7H.,0. 
Double  compound  La(SCy)3.3HgCy2.12H20 
(Cl^ve,  Bl.  [2]  21,  196). 

Lead  suiphocyanide  Pb(SCy)2.  Yellow  lus- 
trous monoclinic  crystals ;  by  ppg.  neutral 
Pb(C„H30.,)Aq  by  KSCyAq.  S.G.  3-82  (Schabus, 
W.  A.  B.  1850.  108).  Decomposed  by  hot  water 
to  the  basic  salt  PbOH.SCy,  which  is  also  ob- 
tained by  adding  basic  Pb  acetate  to  KSCyAq 
(Liebig,  P.  25,  546).  H.F.  [Pb,  S,  Cy]  =  23,000 
(Joannis,  A.  Ch.  [5]  26,  640).  The  double 
salts   Pb(SCy)2.PbBr2,   Pb(SCy)„.8PbBr2,  and 


3Pb(SCy)„.PbI.,.  are  described  by  Thorp  (Am.  10, 
229). 

Lithium  suiphocyanide  LiSCy  (Hermes, 
J.  pr.  97,  465). 

Magnesium  suiphocyanide  Mg(SCy)2.4H20. 
White  deliquescent  crystals;  by  dissolving 
MgCOj  in  HSCyAq  and  evaporating  (Meitzen- 
dorii,  P.  56,  63).  Forms  the  double  compound 
Mg(SCy)2.2HgCy2.4H20  by  mixing  warm  solutions 
of  the  two  salts  and  allowing  to  cool  (Cl^ve,  Bl. 
[2]  23,  71). 

Manganese  suiphocyanide  Mn(SCy),.3H,0 
(Meitzendorff,  P.  56,  63).  By  dissolving  MnCbj 
in  HSCyAq  and  evaporating.  Loses  3H.,0  at 
160°-170°. 

Mercury  sulphocyanides.  Mercuro%is  sui- 
phocyanide HgSCy  (Wohler,  G.  A.  69,  271). 
H.  F.  [Hg,  S,  Cy]  =  18,000  (Joannis,  A.  Ch.  [5] 
26,  540).  White  pp.  by  adding  dilute  KSCyAq 
to  a  large  excess  of  very  dilute  HgN03Aq  with  a 
little  HNO3  added ;  if  the  solutions  are  not  di- 
lute the  pp.  is  grey  and  contains  Hg  (Claus,  J.pr. 
15,  401 ;  Hermes,  J.  pr.  97,  465).  Sol.  in  hot 
HClAq,  also  in  KSCyAq,  with  separation  of  Hg 
(Philipp,  P.  131,  86).  Mercuric  suiphocy- 
anide Hg(SCy)2.  White  pp.  by  mixing  HgCLA-q 
orHg(NO.,)2Aq  andKSCyAq;  sol.  excess  of  either 
salt;  v.  si.  sol.  water,  m.  sol.  alcohol;  soluble 
with  decomposition  in  solutions  of  chlorides. 
When  Hg(SCy)2  is  heated  it  swells  up,  giving  off 
Hg  vapour,  N,  and  CS2,  and  leaving  a  grey  mass 
like  graphite,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  form- 
ing mellon.  This  salt  is  sold  under  the  name  of 
^Pharaoh's  serpents.^  (Hermes,  J.pr.  97,  465  ; 
Philipp,  P.  131,  86.)  Hg(SCy)2  dissolves  in  some 
other  sulphocyanides  forming  double  sulpho- 
'  cyanides  ;  the  following  have  been  isolated  : — 
Hg(SCy)„.2NH^SCy  (Fleischer,  A.  179,  225); 
Hg(SCy).,.2KSCy  (Hermes,  J.  pr.  97,  465); 
Hg(SCy)2.Zn(SCy)„  (Cl^ve,  J.  pr.  91,  227).  Be- 
sides these  double  sulphocyanides  Hg(SCy)2 
forms  several  double  compounds  with  other  salts ; 
Hg(SCy)2.3NH3.H„0  (Fleischer,  A.  179,  225); 
Hg.SCy.NH2.HgO  (Claus,  J.pr.  15,  401 ;  Philipp, 
P.  131,  86;  Fleischer,  I.e.);  Hg(SCy).,.3HgO 
(Fleischer,  I.e.);  Hg.SCy.C„H30..  (Byk,  J.pr.  [2] 
20,  328);  Hg(SCy)„.KCy.2H.,0  (Bockmann,  A. 
22,  153  ;  Claus,  I.e. ;  Philipp,  I.e.). 

Molybdenum  suiphocyanide.  Pp.  formed  by 
adding  cone.  KSCyAq  to  a  Mo  salt  is  probably 
Mo(SCy)3  (?).  Sol.  in  water  or  ether  with  in- 
tense dark  carmine  red  colour  (Braun,  Fr.  1863. 
36;  1867.  8G).  Said  to  form  a  double  compound 
with  Hg(SCy)2  (Skey,  C.  N.  30,  25). 

Nickel  suiphocyanide  Ni(SCy)2.^H.,0  ;  yellow 
crystalline  powder ;  obtained  by  evaporating  so- 
lution of  NiO  in  HSCyAq  (Meitzendorff,  P.  56, 
63).  Dissolves  in  NH3Aq,  and  solution  evapo- 
rated on  water-bath  gives  blue  efflorescent  crys- 
tals of  the  double  compound  Ni(SCy)2.4NH3 ; 
decomposed  by  water  to  NH3Aq  and  NiO  (Meitz- 
endorff, I.e.).  Also  forms  a  double  compound 
with  Hg(SCy).„  viz.  Ni(SCy)„.Hg(SCy).,.2H.,0 
(Cl^ve,  J.pr.  9i,  227). 

Palladium  sulphocyanides.  None  certainly 
isolated  ;  if  a  simple  suiphocyanide  of  Pd  exists 
it  is  very  soluble  in  water  {v.  Porrett,  T.  1814. 
527).  By  dissolving  PdCL.2KCl  and  KSCy  in 
water  and  crystallising,  a  double  suiphocyanide 
of  Pd  and  K  is  obtained ;  other  double  palladium 
sulphocyanides  are  also  said  to  be  formed  by  re- 
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actions  similar  to  those  whereby  sulphocyano- 
platinum  compounds  are  produced  ;  the  compo- 
sition of  these  salts  is  not  yet  finally  decided,  the 
data  are  meagre  (v.  Croft,  G.  N.  16,  53). 

Phosphorus  sulphocyanide  P(SCy)3  v.  Phos- 
phorus. 

Platinum  sulphocyanides.  The  reddish-brown 
solid  obtained  in  the  reaction  between  some  of 
the  double  Pt  sulphocyanides,  e.g.  K2Pt(SCy)g 
and  CI  or  HNO.|Aq,  is -pmhahly  platinous  sulpho- 
cyanide,'Pt(SCy)._  (Buckton,  C.  J.  7,  22).  Platinic 
siilplioctjamde  has  not  been  isolated.  Many 
double  compounds  of  Pt{SCy)2  and  Pt(SCy)j  are 
known,  but  they  are  better  regarded  as  salts  of 
the  acids  H,Pt(SCy),  and  H,Pt(SCy)6,  both  of 
which  are  known  in  aqueous  solution  ;  the  salts 
in  question  are  generally  called  sulplwcyano-'pla- 
tinites  and  sulphocyano-platinates,  or  sometimes 
platinoso-  and  platino-  sulphocyanides.  The  K 
salts  are  formed  by  reaction  between  KSCy  and 
PtClnAq  or  PtCljAq ;  the  salts  of  the  heavy 
metals  are  formed  from  the  K  salts  by  double 
decomposition.  Both  series  of  salts  are  decom- 
posed by  CI  or  HNO^Aq  with  formation  of  HCy, 
H,S0,(HC1),  KoSO,(KNO,),  and  separation  of  a 
brownish-red  solid  which  is  probably  Pt(SCy).,. 
NH3Aq  reacts  with  salts  of  both  series  to  form 
platosavimonium  sidpliocyanide  (N2H^Pt).2SCy 
(g.  v.).  The  sulphocyano-platinum  compounds 
have  been  chiefly  investigated  by  Buckton  {C.J. 
7,  22). 

Snlpihocyanoplatinoros  acid 
H.jPt(SCy)4Aq.  (Platinoso-sulphocyanic  acid. 
Platinoso-szilphocyanhyclric  acid.)  Known  only 
in  aqueous  solution,  which  is  obtained  by  care- 
fully adding  dilute  H.^SO^Aq  to  the  Ba  salt ;  the 
solution  soon  decomposes  even  by  evaporation 
in  vacuo,  giving  HSCyAq  and  a  pp.  containing 
Pt. 

Ammonio  -platinous  sulphocyano- 
platinite  or  platinoso-sulphocyanide 
(N^H|2Pt).Pt(SCy),,.  (Diavimonio-platosammo- 
nium  sidphocyano-platinite, 
(N,H^[NH.|],Pt).Pt(SCy)^.)  Obtained  by  adding 
KSCyAq  to  diplatosammonium  chloride, 
N.,H|[NHJ,,Pt.,.CL  ;  buff  pp. ;  insol.  in  water  and 
alcohol,  sol.  in  dilute  HClAq ;  when  heated  it  is 
decomposed,  burning  like  tinder,  and  leaves  Pt. 
This  salt  seems  to  be  polymeric  with. platosammo- 
iiium  sulphocyanide,  (N„H|jPt).2SCy  (g.  v.). 

Potassium  sulphocyanoplatinite  or 
platinoso-sulphocyanide  K„Pt(SCy)4.  Pre- 
pared by  dissolving  equal  parts  of  PtCl,  and  KSCy 
in  as  small  a  quantity  as  possible  of  hot  water, 
and  crystallising  from  alcohol  the  salt  which 
separates.  Also  by  adding  PtClo.2KCl  in  small 
successive  quantities  to  cone.  KSCyAq,  crystal- 
lising from  alcohol,  pressing  between  paper,  and 
re-crystallising  from  water.  Ked  microscopic 
crystals ;  six-sided  prisms ;  S.  40  at  15-5"  ;  v. 
sol.  in  alcohol.  Non-deliquescent ;  not  changed 
at  100°  if  dry ;  decomposed  by  NHjAq  to 
(N,H„Pt).2SCy  and  KSCyAq. 

Silver  sulphocyano-platinite  or 
tinoso-sulphocyanide  Ag.,Pt(SCy)|.  White 
curdy  pp.  by  adding  AgNO^Aq  to  solution  of  the 
K  salt.    Partly  soluble  in  NH3Aq  with  decompo- 
sition ;  sol.  in  KSCyAq. 

Sitlpho-cyanoplatinic  acid  or  platino- 
sulphocyanic  acid  (Platino-sulplwcyanhy- 
dric  acid)  HjPt(SCy)eAq.    Known  only  in  aque- 


ous solution,  which  is  obtained  by  decomposing 
the  Pb  salt  by  H._,S  ;  decomposes  when  evapo- 
rated, even  in  vacuo;  dark-red  liquid  with  acidic 
taste ;  decomposes  carbonates  and  dissolves  Zn 
evolving  H. 

Ammonium  sulphocyanoplatinate  or 
platino -sulphocyanide  (NH,)._,Pt(SCy),;. 
Carmine-red  six-sided  tables  ;  formed  by  boiling 
1  part  (NH,),SOj  with  li  parts  K,Pt(SCy),  in 
cone,  solution,  separating  (NH|),_,S04  K.SOj 
by  adding  alcohol,  and  re-crystallising  the  salt 
from  warm  water.  Aqueous  solution  is  decom- 
posed by  boiling,  giving  off  HSCy. 

Barium  sulphocyanoplatinate  or 
platino-sulphocyanide  BaPt(SCy),..  Bed 
needles  ;  sol.  in  water  and  alcohol ;  by  reaction 
between  excess  of  BaCLAq  and  K„Pt(SCy)j,  eva- 
porating and  dissolving  in  alcohol. 

Cupric  sulphocyanoplatinate  or 
platino-sulphotyanidc;  green  pp.  by  add- 
ing K,,Pt(SCy)„Aq'  to  CuSO^Aq,  probably 
CuPt(SCy)g ;  becomes  black  when  liquid  is 
boiled ;  sol.  in  NHjAq,  reppd.  by  HClAq. 

Iron  slUphocy anoplatinates  or  pla- 
tino -sulphocyanides.  The  ferrous  salt 
rePt(SCy)5  is  a  black  crystalline  pp.,  insol.  in 
water  and  alcohol,  obtained  by  adding  slightly 
acidulated  FeSO,Aq  to  cone.  K.,Pt(SCy)eAq.  The 
ferric  salt  is  prepared  by  using  FeCljAq  in  place 
of  FeS04Aq  and  boiling  ;  probably  Fe32Pt(SCy)5. 

Lead  sulphocy anoplatinate  or  pla- 
tino-sulphocyanide PbPt(SCy)s ;  golden- 
yellow  hexagonal  plates,  obtained  by  mixing 
cone.  Pb(C5H.|02)2Aq  and  cone.  KoPt(SCy)e,  wash- 
ing with  cold  water,  and  crystallising  from  al- 
cohol ;  deeomijosed  by  hot  water.  The  basic 
salt  PbPt(SCy)„.PbO  is  formed  as  a  red  pp.  by 
l^pg.  basic  Pb  acetate  solution  with  cone. 
K,,Pt(SCy)„Aq. 

Mercurous  sulphocy anoplcctinate  or 
platino-sulphocyanide  Hg.,Pt(SCy)|.;  yellow 
pp.  by  adding  HgNOjAq  to  K,Pt(SCy)"Aq. 

Potassium  sulphocyanoplatinate  or 
platino-sulphocyariide  K,Pt(SCy)ii.  Pre- 
pared by  adding  2  pts.  K,PtClg  to  a  warm  solu- 
tion of  2j  pts.  KSCy,  heating  nearly  to  boiling, 
filtering,  and  allowing  to  crystallise  ;  the  crystals 
are  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol  (to  separate 
KCl),  and  the  liquid  is  passed  through  a  filter 
which  is  kept  warm.  Also  produced  by  adding 
PtCl.Aq  to  cone.  KSCyAq  at  70°- 80°,  and  allow- 
ing to  cool.  Deep  carmine-red,  six-sided  prisms ; 
permanent  in  air  at  ordinary  temperatures ; 
S.  c.  8k  at  60°,  S.  much  greater  at  100°.  Crys- 
tallises with  2H2O  according  to  Gnielin  (c/.  Wyru- 
bow,  Bl.  [2]  33,  402).  Heated  to  redness  gives 
KSCy,  Pt,  and  gaseous  products.  Decomposed  by 
hot  H,SO,,  or  HClAq.  With  HNOjAq  or  CI  pro- 
bably gives  Pt(SCy)o.  Eeacts  with  NH^Aq  or 
(NH,,).,C03Aq  to  form  K^SO,,  KSCy,  NH.Cy, 
NHjSCy,  and  ppt.  yellow  needles  of  platosam- 
moninm  sulphocyanide  (N.,HgPt).2SCy  (g.  v.). 

Silver      sulphocyanoplatinate  or 
platino  -  sulphocyanide  AgoPt(SCy)s. 
Orange-yellow  pp.  by  mixing  AgNOgAq  with 
K.,Pt(SCy)„Aq.    Forms  a  double  salt 
Ag2Pt(SCy),.2KSCy. 

Sodium  sulphocyanoplatinate  or 
platino  -  sulphocyanide  Na,Pt(SCy)i5. 
Garnet-coloured  tablets  ;  obtained  by  decompos- 
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ing  the  Pb  salt  by  Na.^SO^Aq ;  sol.  water  and 
alcohol. 

Platosammonium  sulphocyanide 

(N,H,Pt).2SCy.  This  salt  is  obtained  by  de- 
composing potassium  platino-sulphocyanide 
K^PtiSCy)^  {v.  supra)  by  NH.Aq  or  (NH  JXOjAq, 
collecting  the  crystals  which  separate,  washing 
them  with  cold  water,  and  recrystallising  from 
alcohol.  It  is  also  produced  when  NH3Aq  re- 
acts with  potassium  platinoso-sulphocyanide 
K,Pt(SCy).„  or  by  mixing  1  pt.  KSCy  with  1-6  pts. 
platosammonium  chloride  N.iHgPtCL  in  aqueous 
solution,  heating  nearly  to  boiling,  adding  an 
equal  volume  of  alcohol,  filtering  hot,  and  allow- 
ing to  cool.  Straw-yellow  needles  ;  melts  at 
100°-110°  ;  decomposes  at  c.  180°,  giving  off 
NH3  and  HCy,  and  also  SO,  if  in  air,  and  leaving 
Pt.  Sparingly  sol.  cold  water,  more  sol.  alcohol. 
Not  acted  on  by  dilute  HClAq  or  HoSO^Aq. 
Aqueous  solution  is  decomposed  on  boiling,  evolv- 
ing NH3  (Buckton,  C.  J.  7,  22).  The  salt  de- 
scribed as  ammonio-platinotis  platinoso-sulplio- 
cyanide  (N2H,[NH,],Pt).Pt(SCy)j  (v.  p.  351)  is 
probably  polymeric  with  platosammonium 
sulphocyanide. 

Potassium  sulphocyanide  KSCy.  H.F. 
[K,S,Cy]  =  87,800  (Joannis,  A.  Ch.  [5]  26,  482). 

Formation. — 1.  By  fusing  1  pt.  dry  K^FeCyg 
with  3  pts.  KoS.,03  (Frohde,  P.  119,  317).— 
2.  By  heating"  NH,SCy  with  KOHAq,  or 
(NH4).,CS3  with  ICSAq  (Oais).— 3.  By  adding  a 
mixture  of  S,  C,  and  (NH|).,S04to  a  molten  mix- 
ture of  KOH  and  S  (Fleck,  D.  P.  J.  169,  209) 
[(NHj).,SOj  +  C  +  S  =  NH,.SCy  +  SO,  +  2H.,0 ;  and 
2NH,SCy  +  K,,S  =  2KSCy  +  (NH,),S].— 4.  An 
aqueous  solution  of  KCy  (65  pts.)  is  digested 
with  S  (32  pts.)  until  S  is  all  dissolved  (Wiggers, 

A.  29,  319). 

Preparation. — A  mixture  of  32  pts.  S  with 
17  pts.  K2CO3  is  heated  until  it  melts,  46  pts.  dry 
KjFeCyg  are  added,  and  heating  is  continued 
until  the  mass  fuses  quietly  and  a  little  taken 
out  does  not  give  the  reactions  of  ferrocyanide  ; 
temperature  is  then  raised  for  a  little  to  change 
any  KjSoO:,  into  K^SO^ ;  the  cold  mass  is  ex- 
tracted* with  water,  and  the  liquid  is  neutralised 
by  HoSOjAq;  the  liquor  is  evaporated  to  dry-  ! 
ness,  the  residue  is  boiled  with  alcohol,  the 
alcoholic  solution  is  filtered  and  crystallised 
(Henneberg,  A.  73,  230  ;  cf.  Liebig,  A.  50,  345  ; 
51,  288;  Babcock,  Z.  1866.  666;  Frohde,  P. 
119,317). 

Properties. — Long,  white,  striated  prisms, 
resemWing  nitre.  S.G.  1-886-1-906  (Bodeker, 
J.  1860.  17).  S.  177-2  at  0°,  217  at  20°  (Eiidorff, 

B.  2,  68).  By  dissolving  150  pts.  of  the  salt 
in  100  pts.  water  at  10-8°,  temperature  falls 
to  -23-7°  (Rudorff,  B.  2,  68).  Joannis  (A.  Ch. 
[5]  26,  482)  gives  the  heat  of  solution  [KSCy.Aq] 
=  -6100.  Melts  at  161-2°  (Pohl,  1851.  59). 
The  molten  salt  becomes  brown,  then  green, 
finally  indigo  blue,  but  on  cooling  it  again  goes 
white  (Nollner,  P.  98,  189).  Non-poisonous 
(Wohler  a.  Frerichs,  A.  65,  342;  Hermes,  J.  pr. 
97,  465).  According  to  Berzehus  (S.  31,  42), 
when  KSCy  is  heated  in  moist  air  it  evolves 
CO,  and  NH3  and  K„S  remains.  KSCyAq  slowly 
decomposes,  quickly  on  boiling,  evolving  NH3 
(Vogel,  S.  23,  15). 

Reactions. — 1.  Chlorine  passed  into  melted 
KSCy  forms  S,C1,  and  Cj.fiVi  (Liebig,  P.  15,  548; 


34,  576).  CI  passed  into  fairly  cone.  KSCyAq 
forms  pseudosulphocyanogen  C3N.,HS3 ;  with 
excess  of  CI,  NH3,  H.SO^,  HCl,  and  CO,  are  pro- 
duced (Liebig,  A.  39,  215  ;  50,  337;  Volckel,  A. 
43,  97 ;  Parnell,  P.  M.  17,  249).— 2.  Cone,  nitric 
acid  ppts.  C3N3HS3  (Liebig;  Volckel).— 3.  Potas- 
sium permanganate,  manganese  dioxide,  or  lead 
peroxide  oxidises  the  S  of  KSCy  to  HjSO^  (Hadow, 
C.  J.  11,  174).— 4.  Molten  KSCy  reacts  violently 
with  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  forming  HCy,  CS^, 
and  NHjCl  (Liebig,  I.e.). — 5.  Heated  gently  with 
phosphorus  pentachloride  CyCl,  KCl,  and  PSCl, 
are  produced ;  at  a  higher  temperature  the  pro- 
ducts vary  (Schifi,  A.  106,  116).  — 6.  Heated  with 
iron  FeS,  K.S,  and  K^FeCy^  are  formed  (Gehs, 
1  P.ep.  Chim.  App.  1862.  370).— 7.  KSCyAq  electro- 
1  lysed  gives  H,SO„  SO,,  HCy  and  S  (Schlagden- 
hauffen,     Ph.  [3]  49,  100). 

Combinations. — With  mercuric  cyanide  and 
iodide  to  form  KSCy.HgCy,.2H,0  (Bockmann, 
A.  22,  153;  Cl^ve,  Bl.  [2]  23,  7'l ;  PhiUpp,  P. 
131,  86) :  2KSCy.HgI,.2H,0  (PhiHpp,  I.e.). 

Silicon  sulphocyanide  Si(SCy)4  v.  Silicon. 

Silver  sulphocyanide  AgSCy.  H.F.  [Ag,S,Cy] 
=  16,500  (Joannis,  A.  Ch.  [5]  26,  540).  White 
curdy  pp.  by  adding  KSCyAq  to  AgNOjAq. 
Blackens  in  light.  Insol.  water  and  dilute  acids ; 
sol.  NH.,Aq  and  alkali  sulphocyanides,  also  in 
HgNOjAq  (Wackenroder,  A.  41,  317).  Addition 
of  NHjAq  to  a  solution  of  AgSCy  in  NH^SCy 
ppts.  shining  tablets  of  the  double  compomid 
AgSCy.NHj ;  loses  all  NH3  by  treatment  with 
water  (Gintl,  W.  A.  B.  60,  474;  Weith,  Z.  1869. 
310;  cf.  Gossmann,  A.  100,  76).  Solution  of 
AgSCy  in  hot  KSCyAq  on  cooling  deposits  the 
double  salt  AgSCy.KSCy ;  decomposed  by  water 
(Hull,  4. 76,  93).  The  fZoHfeZesaZi  AgSCy .NHjSCy 
is  also  known  (Gossmann,  4.  100,  76;  Fleischer, 
A.  179,  225). 

Sodium  sulphocyanide  NaSCy.  H.F.  pSfa,S,Cy] 
=  77,100  (Joannis,  A.  Ch.  [5]  26,  540).  Prepared 
by  neutralising  HSCyAq  by  Na-.COj,  evaporating, 
and  crystallising  from  alcohol.  Also  by  heating 
1  pt.  K^FeCye  with  31  pts.  dry  Na,S203,  and  dis- 
solving out  with  hot  alcohol  (Frohde,  P.  119, 
317;  Meitzendorff,  P.  56,  63).  Very  deliquescent 
rhombic  plates ;  e.  sol.  alcohol.  Forms  the 
double  compound  NaSCy.HgCy.^  (Cl^ve,  Bl.  [2] 
23,  71). 

Strontium  sulphocyanide  Sr(SCy),.3H,0. 
Prepared  by  neutralising  HSCyAq  with  SrCOj, 
and  evaporating  at  100°,  and  then  over  H,SO, 
(Meitzendorff,  P.  56,  63).  Gives  off  3H,0  at  100°, 
and  begins  to  decompose  at  160°-170°.  Forms 
the  double  compoivnd  Sr(SCy),.2HgCy,.4H,0 
(Cl^ve,  Bl.  [2]  23,  71). 

Thallous  sulphocyanide  TlSCy.  Small 
shining  needles ;  by  mixing  Tl„C03Aq  with 
KSCyAq  (Kuhlmann,  J.  pr.  88,  175 ;  Hermes, 
(7.^^  97,465).  For  crystalline  form  v.  Miller 
[Pr.  14,  455).  Forms  a  double  salt  with  KSCy 
(Carstanjen,  J.  pr.  102,  129). 

Tin  sulphocyanide.  The  stannous  salt 
Sn(SCy),  is  obtained  by  heating  freshly  ppd. 
SnO.xHjO  in  HSCyAq,  filtering,  boiling,  filtering 
again  from  SnO,  and  evaporating.  Citron-yellow 
crystals  ;  sol.  water  and  alcohol ;  aqueous  solu- 
tion reflects  blue  light  (Clasen,  J.  pr.  96,  349). 
Stannic  hydrate  scarcely  dissolves  in  HSCyAq, 

Uranium  sulphocyanide  U(SCy)2.  Dark 
green  mass,  by  dissolving  uranous  hydrate  in 
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HSCyAq  and  evaporating  (Eammelsberg,  A.  48, 
235).  Existence  of  uranio  sulphocyanide  is 
doubtful  {v.  Porret,  T.  1811.  527). 

Yttrium  sulphocyanide  Y(SCy),.6H„0  (Cleve 
a.  Hoeglund,  Bl.  [2]  18,  197).  Forms  the  double 
comjiotmcl  Y(SCy),,.3HgCy.,.12H.,0  (Cl^ve,  J.  pr. 
91,  227). 

Zinc  sulphocyanide  Zn(SCy)o.  White  crystals ; 
obtained  by  dissolving  freshly  ppd.  ZnCO^  in 
HSCyAq,  evaporating,  and  crystallising  from 
alcohol  (Meitzendorff,  P.  56,  63).  Dissolves  in 
NHjAq,  rhombic  prisms  separate  of  the  double 
compound  Zn(SCy),,.2NH., ;  these  are  decomposed 
by  water  to  ZnO  and  NH^SCy  (Meitzendorff, 
I.e.;  Fleischer,  A.  179,  225).  Also  forms  the 
double  compounds  Zn(SCy).,.2HgCy„.4H.,0,  and 
Zn(SCy).,.2HgCy.>.3NH,,  (Cl^ve,  Bl.  [2]  23",  71). 

TELLUBOCYANIDES.  —  A  potassium 
tellurocyanide  is  probably  momentarily  formed 
when  Te  and  KCy  or  K,FeCy„  are  melted 
together,  but  if  so  it  is  quickly  decomposed  on 
treatment  with  water  with  ppn.  of  Te  (Berzelius, 
S.  31,  60).  M.  M.  P.  M. 

CYANIDINE,  a  name  proposed  by  Pinner 
{B.  18,  760)  for  derivatives  of  C,N,H,  in  which 
H,  is  displaced  by  hydrocarbon  radicles,  e.g. 
C3N3Me.j  would  be  tri-methyl-cyanidine.  These 
compounds  are  mostly  described  as  paranitriles 
of  the  corresponding  acids.  See  also  Cyane- 
THiNE,  Cyanmethethine,  and  Cyanmetiiine. 

CYANILIC  ACID  v.  Cyanic  acids. 

CYANINE  or  QUINOLINE  BLUE  v.  Qoino- 

LINE. 

CYAN-METH-ETHINE  CsH^Nj.  [166°].  S. 
2-7  at  20°. 

Preparation. — Sodium  (1  pt.)  is  added  to  a 
mixture  of  propionitrile  (6-6  pts.)  and  aceto- 
nitrile  (3'3  pts.).  The  sodium  dissolves  with 
evolution  of  gas.  The  product  is  freed  from  excess 
of  nitriles  by  distillation,  washed  with  water  and 
fractionally  crystallised  from  alcohol  and  benz- 
ene. Cyanethine  is  first  obtained,  but  the  chief 
portion  is  cyan-meth-ethine,  formed  thus : 
2C„H-CN  +  CH,CN  =  C„H,3N3  (C.  Eiess  a.  E.  v. 
Meyer,  J.  in:  [2]  31,  112). 

Properties. — Trimetric  plates  (from  benzene). 
Begins  to  sublime  below  100°. 

Salts.— B',HCl,AuCl,.  Plates.— 
(B',HCl),PtCl4.    Clustered  needles. 

Combination. — B'2,AgN03. 

Reactions. — 1.  Bromine  warmed  with  a  solu- 
tion of  the  hydrobromide  forms  a  colourless 
solution,  out  of  which  NH.,  throws  down  bromo- 
cyanmethethine,  CsH,.^BrN.|.  This  is  soluble  in 
hot  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene,  and  forms 
trimetric  crystals  [155°]. -2.  HCl  at  180°  forms 
an  'oxy-base  '  [150°]. 

CYANMETHINE  C,H„N3.  [181°].  S.  156  at 
18°.    S.  (alcohol)  19  at  1%\ 

Preparation. — From  acetonitrile  (methyl  cy- 
anide) (6  pts.)  and  sodium  (1  pt.)  (Baeyer,  B.  2, 
319  ;  Keller,  /.  pr.  [2]  .31,  366).  Marsh  gas  is 
evolved,  not  ethane. 

Properties. — Very  similar  to  cyanethine,  but 
2,140  times  more  soluble  in  water.  It  may  be 
crystallised  from  alcohol.  Its  aqueous  solutions 
give  pps.  with  AgNO,,  Pb(OAc)„  HgCL,  and  Bad, 
(E.  v.  Meyer,  J.  pr.  [2]  27,  152). 

Combinations.— (CJ3.,^.^.Ag^0i.  Ehombo- 
hedra  (from  hot  water). 

Reactions, — 1.  N.Oa,  passed  into  a  solution 
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of  cyanmethine  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  forms  an 
oxy-base,  C„H;N.^(OH)  ;  the  nitrate  of  this  base, 
C,;H^N,_,0,HNO„  sejjarates  as  tufts  of  needles 
from  the  cold  solution.  The  free  base,  CjH,N._,0, 
melts  at  [193°],  and  crystallises  from  alcohol  in 
needles.  This  base  is  also  formed  by  heating 
cyanmethine  with  HCl  at  180°  (Wollner,  /.  pr. 
[2]  29,  131).  The  nitrate  of  the  oxy-base  gives 
with  AgNO.,,  on  neutralising  with  NH3,  a  pp.  of 
CyH-AgiSfoO. — 2.  Bromine  gives,  even  in  the 
cold,  a  bromo-cyan-methinc[li'i°'\.  Decom- 
posed by  boiling  water,  with  formation  of  NH  .Br. 
Nitrous  acid  gas,  passed  into  a  solution  of 
bronio-cyanmethine  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  gives 
white  needles  of  the  nitrate  of  the  bromo-'oxy- 
base':  C„H,BrN,0,HN03  [158°].  This  com- 
pound forms  a  silver  derivative  :  C,jH,|AgBrN,0. 
Bromo-cyan-methiue  retains  its  bromine  much 
more  strongly  than  bromo-cyanethine.  It  is 
converted  by  phenyl  cyanate  into  a  urea  : 
C,H„BrN,.NH.CO.NPhH  [186° -206°].  Bromine 
converts  this  into  a  tri-brominated  urea, 
probably  C,H„BrN,,.NH.C0.NH.C„H.,Br2  [257°]. 
3.  Chlorine  forms  a  dichloride  of  chloro-cyan- 
methine,  whence  aqueous  NH.,  liberates  chloro- 
cyan-methine  C,.H.fiW.^.  (Cyan-ethine  forms 
a  tri-chloro-  derivative.)  N.^O;,  converts  the  di- 
chloride, C^H^C1N3,CL,  dissolved  in  glacial  acetic 
acid,  into  the  nitrate  of  the  chloro-'  oxy-base,' 
C,.H,C1N,0,HN0.,.  [153°].— 4.  Phenyl  cyanate 
(6  g.),  warmed  with  cyanmethine  (5g.)  dissolved 
in  benzene,  forms  crystals  of  a  complicated 
urea:  C,.H,N,.NH.CO.NPhH.  This  melts  at 
[225°].  Bromine  added  to  its  solution  in  HCl 
forms  a  di-bromo-  derivative  [238°]. 

Salts.— B'HCl :  needles.  —  B'.,H,PtCl,. — 
B'HI.  —  B'l,.  —  B'HI^.  —  B'HI..  —  B'HNO^.  — 
B'.,H,SO,.-B'(H,SO  ,),,.— B',H,C,0,  2aq. 

Constitution. — The  presence  of  amidogen  in 
cyan-methine  is  shown  by  the  action  of  phenyl 
cyanate  and  of  N^O.,  upon  it.  Other  reactions 
indicate,  however,  that  it  is  differently  consti- 
tuted to  cyanethine. 

CYANO-ACEXIC  ACID  CaH.NO,  i.e. 
CN.CH.,.CO.,H.  Scmi-nitrile  of  malonic  acid. 
Mol.  w.'  85."  [55°]  (Van 't  Hoff,  Ar.  N.  10,  274). 
Formed  by  boiling  chloro-acetic  ether  (250  g.) 
with  KCy  (300 g.)  and  water  (1,200  g.)  (Hugo 
Miiller,  A.  131,  350;  Meves,  A.  143,  201). 

Properties.  —  Crystalline  ;  decomposed  by 
heat  into  CO.^  and  acetonitrile. 

Reactions. — 1.  Boiling  aqueous  KOH  gives 
malonic  acid. — 2.  Br  gives  di-bromo-acetonitrile, 
bromoform,  and  CO,  (Van  't  Hoif,  B.  7.  1383, 
1571). — 3.  Electrolysis  gives  ethylene  cyanide 
[38°]  (Moore,  Am.  S.  [3]  3,  177). 

Salts. — KA' :  deliquescent.  — ZnA'„2aq.— 
HgA'.,2HgO.-PbA'.,aq.— MnA'o2aq  (Engel,  BL 
[2]  44",  424) :  beautiful  crystals.— CuA',.—AgA'. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.  (207°). 

Dissolves  sodium,  forming  CN.CHNa.COoEt 
as  a  white,  very  hygroscopic,  and  easily  fusible 
powder.  This  sodium  derivative  is  easily  acted 
on  by  alkyl  iodides,  thus  CH,I  gives  rise  to 
CN.CH(CH,).CO.,Et  (194°).  V.D.  4-34 ;  C.H.I 
gives  CN.CH(C.H,).CO.,Et  (204°).  V.D.  4-63; 
&,H,I  gives  CN.CH(C;H,).CO,,Et  (215°-220^). 
ClCO.OEt  acts  easily  upon  the  Na  derivative, 
giving  CN.CH  (CO,,Et).„  The  mono-chlor-  and 
mono-bromo-derivatives  are  formed  with  remark- 
able neatness.    CN.CHCl.CO.Et  is  a  colourless 
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liquid,  with  a  pungent  odour  (190°).  V.D.  5-11 
(Henry,  C.  B.  104,  1618;  HaUer,  Bl.  [2]  48,  27). 

The  following  ethers  have  been  obtained  by 
the  action  of  Na  and  ethyl  or  methyl  cyanacetate 
upon  the  corresponding  diazo-chlorides ; — 

Methyl  benzcne-azo-cyanacetate 
CsH5.N2.CH(CN).C02Me.  [86°]. 

Ethyl  benzene-azo-cyanacetate 
C,H5.N2.CH(CN).C0,Et.  [125°]. 

Methyl  o-toluene-azo-cyanacetate 
C,H,Me.N2.CH(CN).C02Me.  [167°]. 

Methyl  p-toluene-azo-cyanacetatc 
C6H^Me.N2.CH(CN).CO,Me.  [133°]. 

Ethyl  o-toluene-azo-cyanacetate 
C,H,Me.N„.CH(CN).CO,Et.  [126°]. 

Ethyl  p-toluenc-azo-cyanacetate 
C,H,Me.N,.CH(CN).COoEt.    [74°]  (Haller,  C.  B. 
106,  1171-1174). 

Amide  CN.CH^.CONH^.  [118°].  Formed 
by  dissolving  eyano-acetic  ether  in  aqueous  am- 
monia, and  allowing  the  solution  to  evaporate 
spontaneously.  Crystallises  from  alcohol  in 
small  needles  (Henry,  C.  B.  104,  1618). 

Acetyl-cyano-acetic  acid 
CH3.C0.CH(CN).C0,H. 

Methyl  ether  MeA'.  [47°].  From 
CHj.CO.CHNa.COjMe  and  cyanogen  chloride  in 
MeOH  (Haller  a.  Held,  C.  B.  106,  210).  Also 
from  CN.CHNa.COoMe  and  acetyl  chloride.— 
Ca(C5H.|N03)2  6aq  :  efflorescent  crystals. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.  Formed  similarly;  v. 
Cyano-aceto-acetic  ethee. 

Propionyl-cyano-acetic  ether 
CH3.CH„.C0.CH(CN).C0.,Et.    (160°)  at  50  mm. 
-Ca(C«H,„N03).,2aq. 

M-Butyryl-cyano-acetic  ether 
PrCO.CH(CN).CO.,Et.     (171°)    at    66  mm.  — 
CaA'.  2aq.— BaA'2  B^aq    (Haller,    C.  B.  106, 
1085). 

Isobutyryl-cyano-acetic  ether 
J?r.CO.CH(CN).CO.,Et.     (173=)    at    85  mm.  — 
CaA'2  2aq. 

Benzoyl-cyano-acetic  ether  v.  Cyano  benz- 
oyl ACETIC  ACID. 

0-Toluyl-cyano-acetic  ether 

C„H^Me.CO.CH(CN).CO,Et.  [35°].  Prisms 
(Haller,  C.  B.  107,  104).— CaA'24aq. 

Phenyl-acetyl-cyano-acetic  ether 
CH,Ph.CO.CH(CN).CO,Et.  Oil. 

Cinnamyl-cyano-acetic  ether.  [104°]. 

Di-cinnamyl-cyano-acetic  ether 
(PhCH:CH.CO).,C(CN).CO.,Et.    Silky  needles. 

CYANO-ACETIC  ALDEHYDE  CH.,(CN).CHO. 
(72°).  S.G.  -881.  V.D.  2-33.  Formed  by  the 
action  of  AgCN  as  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
iodo-acetic-aldehyde.  Colourless  mobile  liquid. 
Misc:ble  with  most  solvents.  It  does  not  solidify 
at  —20°.  It  reduces  Fehling's  solution,  forms 
a  compound  with  NaHSO^,  and  is  resinitied 
by  NaHO  and  HCl.  HNO3  oxidises  it  to  cyano- 
acetic  acid.  It  forms  with  aniline  a  base  [113°] 
(Chautard,  C.  B.  106,  1167-1169). 

CYANO-ACETO-ACETIC  ETHER 
CH3.C0.CH(CN).C0,Et.  [27°].  (119°)  at 
20  mm.  Formed  by  the  action  of  potassium 
cyanide  on  chloro-aceto-acetic  ether ;  the  salt 
CN.GH,.C(OK):CH.CO,,Et  being  also  formed  in 
small  quantity  (James,  A.  240,  61  ;  C.  J.  51, 
287  ;  C.  /.  Proc.  3,  25).  Formed  also  by  treat- 
ing sodium  aceto-acetic  ether  with  cyanogen 
chloride,  and  from  cyano-acetic  etlicr  and  AcCl 


(Haller  a.  Held,  Bl.  [2]  47,  888 ;  C.  B.  95,  235 ; 
104,  1627  ;  105,  115). 

Properties. —  Silky  needles,  cannot  be  dis- 
tilled. Insol.  water,  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 
Gives  a  characteristic  red  colouration  with 
Fe.^Cl^.  Decomposed  by  boiling  alkalis  into 
acetic  acid,  COj,  and  ammonia. 

Salts. — NaCjHsNOa :  crystals  (from  alcohol). 
ElA' :  needles  (from  alcohol) ;  insol.  ether  and 
benzene. — CaA'j  3aq  :  monoclinic  crystals  (from 
alcohol). 

CYANO-ACETONE  C.H.NO  i.e. 
CH3.C0.CH,CN.     (c.  123°).      From  chloro- 
acetone  and  KCy  in  dilute  alcohol  (Matthews  a. 
Hodgkinson,  B.  15,  2679).    Converted  by  alco- 
hol and  HCl  into  aceto-acetic  ether. 

Isomeride.  [166°].  From  chloro-acetone  and 
aqueous  KCN  (Glutz,  J.  pr.  [2]  1,  141 ;  cf.  Ben- 
der, B.  4,  518).  Very  volatile  crystals.  Forms 
a  crystalline  compound  with  HI. 

w-CYANO-ACETOPHENONE  v.  Benzoyl- 
acetonithile. 

p-Cyano-acetophenone 
[4:l]C,Hj(CN).CO.CH3.  [61°].  From  p-amido- 
acetophenone  by  displacing  NH.,  by  Cy  (Ahrens, 
B.  20,  2955).  Needles  (from  dilute  alcohol). 
Boiling  alcoholic  KOH  converts  it  into  aceto- 
phenonep-carboxylic  acid  (q.  v.). 

Ox  im  C,H,(CN).C(N0H).CH3.  [160°]. 

CYANO-ACETYL  BROMIDE  CH,(CN).COBr. 
Appears  to  be  formed,  together  with  the  isomeric 
bromo-acetyl  cyanide,  by  heating  AgCN  with 
bromo-acetic  acid  and  chloroform  (Hiibner,  A. 
124,  315;  131,  66).  Needles  (from  ether  or 
chloroform).  Converted  by  KOH  into  cyano- 
acetic  and  malonic  acids. 

CYANO-ACETYL-DI-METHYL-UREA 
NHMe.CO.NMe.CO.CH,.CN.  [above  260°].  Pre- 
pared by  the  action  of  cyano-acetyl  chloride  on 
dimethylurea  (Mulder,  B.  12,  466). 

CYANO-ACETYL-UREA 
NH2.CO.NH.CO.CH..CN.    [200°-210°].    SI.  sol. 
water  and  alcohol.    Prepared  by  the  action  of 
cyano-acetyl  chloride  on  urea  (Mulder,  B.  12, 465 ; 
Bl.  [2]  29,  531). 

CYANO-ANGELIC  ETHER 
C3H,.CH(CN).C0,Et.    (c.  218°).    From  sodium 
cyano-acetic  ether  and  allyl  iodide  (Henry,  C.  B. 
104,  1618). 

DI-CYANO-BENZENES  v.  Nitrilcs  of 
JsoPHTHALic  and  Tekephthalic  acids. 

0-CYANO-BENZOIC  ACID  CsH^NO,  i.e. 
C„H|(CN).C0;H.  Semi-nitrile  of  phthalic  acid. 
Appears  to  be  formed  from  o-amido-benzoic  acid 
by  the  diazo- reaction,  but  changes  spontaneously 
into  the  isomeric  phthalimide  (Sandmeyer,  B. 
18,  1499). 

Ethyl  ether  A'Et :  [70°] ;  needles;  v.  sol. 
alcohol,  ether,  Ac,  si.  sol.  hot  water.  Obtained 
from  anthranilic  ether  by  diazotisation  and  treat- 
ment with  Cu.,(CN).,  (Miiller,  B.  19, 1498). 

«i-Cyano-benzoic  acid  C,Hj(CN)COsH  [1:3]. 
[217°]. 

Formation. — By  the  action  of  a  hot  solution 
of  cuprous  potassium  cyanide  upon  «j-diazo- 
benzoic  chloride  (Sandmeyer,  -B.  18,  1498). 

Properties. — Microscoi^ic  needles.  V.  e.  sol. 
ether,  alcohol,  and  hot  water.  Gives  isophthalic 
acid  on  saponification.  By  distillation  of  the  Ca 
salt  with  lime  benzonitrile  is  formed.  By  HNO3  it 
is  oxidised  to  isophthalic  acid.  By  alcoholic  H.^S 
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it  is  converted  into  the  acid  C,,  H,oO^N.>S  probably 
C,H,(C0,H).C(NH).S.C(NH).C,H^(C0;H)  [199^ 
whence  tin  and  HCl  give  oi-imido-wi-di-toluic 
acid.  By  treatment  with  fuming  sulpliuric 
acid  and  pouring  the  mixture  into  water  it 
yields  CigHijOsNo  probably 

C,H,(CO,H).C(NH).O.C(NH).C,H,(CO.,H). 
[above  300°]. 

Salts.— C,Hj(CN).CO,Ag  :  insoluble  pp. — 
A'._,Ca  3aq  :  crystals,  sol.  hot  water. — A',Ba  3iaq ; 
soluble  crystals. — A'.^Zn  :  white  pp. 

Methyl  ether  A'Me :  [65°];  crystals;  v. 
si.  sol.  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  &c. 

Ethyl  ether  A'Et :  [56°]  ;  crystals;  nearly 
insol.  water. 

Amide  C,H,(CN).CONH, :  [above  300°]; 
V.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether,  insol.  water. 

Amidoxim  C,H,(CO,H)C(NH,,):NOH  : 
[198°] ;  crystalline.  Formed  by  the  action  of 
hydroxylamine  upon  m  -  cyano  -  benzoic  acid 
(Bromme,  B.  20,  524 ;  c/.  Muller,  B.  19,  1494). 

^-Cyano-benzoic  acid  C„H,(CN)CO,H  [1:4]. 
Formed  by  the  action  of  a  hot  aqueous  solution 
of  cuprous  potassium  cyanide  upon  ^J-diazo-ben- 
zoic  chloride  (Sandmeyer,  B.  18,  149G).  Quickly 
changes  into  terephthalamic  acid. 

Ethyl  ether  :  [54°];  needles;  v.  sol. 
alcohol  and  ether  (Muller,  B.  18,  2485). 

ISO-CYANO-BENZOPHENONE 
C,H5.C0.C„H,NC.  [119°].  From  j;-amido-benzo■ 
pllenone,chlorof  orm,  and  alcoholic  KOH  (Doebner, 

B.  14,  1838).  Silky  needles,  when  hot  it  smells 
unpleasant.  HCl  splits  it  up  into  formic  acid 
and  amido-acetophenone. 

Di-2>cyano-benzophenone 
C„H,(CN).CO.C,H,(CN).  [205°].  Formed  by  dry 
distillation  of  calcium  ^'-cyano-benzoate.  Warty 
crystals.  Sublimable.  V.  sol.  alcohol,  ether, 
and  benzene, slightly  sol.  petroleum-ether  and  hot 
water.  With  phenyl-hydrazine  it  yields  the  cora- 
C„H,/C{NH,):N,HPh 

pound        \C:N,HPh         .  The  latter  body 

^«-^^\C(NH,,):N,HPh 
forms  warty  crystals  [212°] ;  v.  sol.  alcohol, 
ether,  benzene,  and  CS._,  (Briimme,  B.  20,  521). 
Isocyano-benzophenone  i).  Bexzoyl-phenyl- 

CARBAMINE. 

CYANO-BENZOYL-ACETIC  ACID, 

Methyl  ether  CBzHCy.CO,Me.  [74°]. 
From  methyl  cyano-acetate  and  BzCl  (Barthe, 

C.  B.  106,  1416).  Long  prisms,  sol.  ether  and 
alcohol.  Gives  a  red  colour  with  FeClj.  Its 
alcoholic  solution  has  an  acid  reaction.  Boiling 
water  splits  it  up  intoCO,andPh.CO.CH,Cy  [82°]. 
Its  sodium  derivative  Cy.CBzNa.COjMe 
forms  hard  crystals,  decomposing  at  123°.  Its 
barium  salt  Ba(CBzCy.CO.,Me).,  aq  is  also  crys- 
talline. 

Ethyl  ether  C|„H,NO.,  i.e. 
C,,H,.CO.CH(CN).CO,Et.  [41°].  From  benzoyl- 
acetic  ether,  NaOEt,  and  CyCl.  Also  from 
CN.CHNa.CO,Et,  and  BzCl  (Haller,  C.  B.  101, 
1270;  105,130).  Prisms;  sol. alcohol,  aqueous 
alkalis,  and  Na,jCO.)Aq.  Gives  an  intense  red 
colouration  with  Fe.^Clg.  Boiling  water  forms 
cyano-acetophenone  and  CO,.  Alcoholic  HCl 
gives  CO.,  and  acetic  and  benzoic  ethers. 

o-CYANO-BENZYl-AMINE 
C„H.,(CN).CH,.NH,.     Formed,    together  with 
plithalic  acid,    by    digesting  phthal-o-cyano- 


benzyl-imide  with  fuming  HCl.  The  solution  of 
its  hydrochloride  is  converted  by  nitrous  acid 
into  nitroso-phthalimidine. — B'HCl  aq  :  glisten- 
ingneedles.  PicrateB'CsH2(NO;)30H:  sparingly 
soluble  yellow  crystalline  pp.  (Gabriel,  B.  20, 
2232). 

o-CYANO-BENZYL  CHLORIDE 

C,H,(CN).CH,C1[1:2].  [61°].  (252°  at  758  mm.). 
Monosymmetrical  colourless  crystals  a:b:c 
=  -7775 : 1 :  -2939,  0  =  60°  2'.  Prepared  by  leading 
chlorine  into  nearly  boiling  o-cyano-tohiene  till 
its  weight  has  increased  by  30  p.c.  (Gabriel  a. 
Otto,  B.  20,  2222). 

o-CYANO-BENZYL-CYANIDE 
C„H,(CN).CH.,.CN  [1:2].  o-Cyano-phcnyl-accto- 
nitrile.    [81°] . 

PreiKiration. — o-Cyano-benzyl  chloride  (30 
pts.)  is  added  to  a  solution  of  15  pts.  of  potas- 
sium cyanide  (96-98  p.c.  KCN)  in  60  c.c.  of  water 
and  300  c.c.  of  alcohol.  After  cohobating  for 
I  hour,  §  of  the  alcohol  is  distilled  off  and  the 
residue  poured  into  water  (about  \  litre) ;  the 
crystals  which  separate  are  recrystallised  from 
alcohol  (yield  :  25  pts.)  (Gabriel  a.  Otto,  B.  20, 
2224,  2502). 

Properties. — Colourless  plates.  V.  sol.  ordi- 
nary solvents.  By  warming  with  alcoholic  so- 
dium ethylate  and  Mel  or  EtI  it  is  converted 
into  C,H/(CN).CHMe.CN  or  C,H,(CN).CHEt.CN. 
By  heating  with  cone.  H,SO,,  at  80°,  and  pouring 
the  product  into  water  it  is  converted  into  the 
imide  of  phenyl-acetic-o-carboxylic  acid 

,CH.,.CO 
C„H  /      ■  I  . 
\  CO.NH 

a.-CYANOBENZYLIDENE-PHTHALIDE 

C  =  C(CN).C„H5 

CjH,<^0   [165°].     Fine  yellowish  needles. 
CO 

Formed  by  heating  phthalic  anhydride  with 
benzyl  cyanide,  best  with  addition  of  dry  sodium 
acetate  (Gabriel,  B.  18,  1264). 

o-CYANO-BENZYL-PHTHALIMIDE 

C  =  N.CH,,.C,H,(CN) 

Ci.H.uNA  ^-c-  CsHj<^\0.   Phthal -0- cyano - 

CO 

hcnzyl-imide.  [182°].  Prepared  by  heating 
phthalimide-potassium  (9  pts.)  with  o-cyano- 
benzyl  chloride  (7  pts.)  slowly  from  100°  to  120°. 
Large  prisms.  By  boiling  with  fuming  HCl  it 
is  split  up  into'phthalic  acid  and  o-cyano-benzyl- 
amine  (Gabriel,  B.  20,  2231). 

cxo-CYANO-BENZYL-UREA    v.  Phenyl- 

UKAMIDO-ACETONITRILE. 

CYANO-BORNEOL.  Has  been  shown  by 
Haller  to  be  bornyl  carbamate  (g.  v.).     V.  also 

CiNEOL. 

^3-CYANO-ISOBUTYL-BENZENE  v.  Nitrilo 

0/^J-(iS0)-BcTYL-BENZ0IC  .ACID. 

a-CYANO-BUTYRIC  ACID 

CH.,.CH,.CH(CN).CO..H. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.  (209°  cor.).  S.G.  ^ 
1'009.  From  o-bromo-butyric  ether,  alcohol, 
and  HgCy,K,Cy,  at  130°  (Markownikoff,  A.  182, 
330).  Also  from  sodium  cyano-acetic  ether  and 
EtI  (Henry,  C.  B.  104,  1618). 

Amide  CH3.CH.,.CH(CN).C0NH,.  [113°]. 
Pearly  scales  (from  alcohol). 

A  A  2 
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CYANO-BUTYRO-ACETIO  ETHER. 


CYANO-BUTYKO-ACETIC  ETHEE 

CH2Me.CH,,.C0.CHCy.C0,Et.  (c.  172°)  under 
66  mm.  From  sodium  cyano-acetic  ether  and 
butyryl  chloride  (Haller,  C.  B.  106,  1083).— 
CaA'„  2aq. — BaA'^  3aq. 

Cyano-iso-butyro-acetic  ether 
CHMe,,CO.CHCyCO,Et.  (174°)  at 85 mm.  Formed 
as  above  from  isobutyryl  chloride  (H.) . — CaA'.,  2aq . 

CYANO-CAMPHOR  v.  Camphor. 

CYANO-CAKBIMIDAMIDO-BENZOIC  ACID 
V.  vol.  i.  p.  157. 

CYANO-CARBONIC  ACID  v.  Cyanofoemic 

ACID. 

CYANO-CARBOXAMIDG-BENZGIC  ACID  v. 
vol.  i.  p.  157. 

CYANO-TEI-CARBALLYLIC  ETHER 

C„H,9N0„  i.e.  C(CN)(CO,F:t)(CH,CO,Et)„. 
[4i°].  (187°).  Formed  in  small  quantities  in 
the  preparation  of  cyano-succinic  ether  (g.  v.). 
It  is  also  formed  from  cyano-succinic  ether  by 
Na  and  chloro-acetic  ether.  Colourless.  Sol. 
alcohol  and  ether ;  insol.  water  and  alkalis 
(Haller  a.  Barthe,  C.  R.  106,  1414). 

oj-CYANO-CINNAMYL-UREA  v.  Nitrile  of 
Phenyl-o-ueamido-ckotonic  acid. 

CYANO  -  CROTONIC  ACID  C,H,(CN)0,H. 
When  liberated  from  its  salts  by  an  acid,  it 
changes  to  acid  ammonic  crotaconate. 

Salt. — KA'.  From  a-chloro-crotonic  acid, 
cold  dilute  alcohol  and  KCy  (Glaus  a.  v.  Waso- 
wicz,  A.  191,  69).  Boiled  with  KOH  it  forms 
crotaconic  acid  (q.  v.). — AgA'. 

/3-Cyano-crotonic  ether  GH.,.C(CN):CH.CO,,Et. 
[71°].  From  aceto-acetic  ether,  formamidine 
hydrochloride,  and  dilute  aqueous  Na.COa  (Pin- 
ner, B.  18,  2846).    Needles  (from  ether). 

CYANO-ETHYL-ACETO-ACETIC  ETHER 
CH3.C0.C(CN)Et.C0.,Et.  (108°)  at  18  mm. 
S.G.  ^  •976.  From  sodium  aceto-acetic  ether 
and  CyCl,  followed  by  water  (Held,  C.  B.  98,  522). 
Oil ;  insol.  aqueous  alkalis.  Boiling  aqueous 
KOH  gives  acetic  and  butyric  acids,  NH3,  and 
CO,. 

CYANOFORM  GHCy^.  From  chloroform 
and  alcoholic  KCy  at  130°  (Fairley,  C.  J.  11, 
362;  Pfankuch,  J.pr.  [2]  4,  38;  6,  97.  Accord- 
ing to  Glaus,  A.  191,  35,  cyanoform  does  not 
exist).  Small  needles.  Decomposed  by  HGl 
into  NHj  and  methane  tricarboxylic  acid 
CH(GO,H).,. 

Compound. — With  mercuric  iodide  : 
3Hgl2,(CHCy3)2,  crystalline  needles  got  by  heat- 
ing iodoform  with  alcoholic  HgCy,,  at  120°. 

CYANO-FORMIC  ACID  CN.CO.H.  Cyano- 
carbonic  acid.    Scmi-nitrile  of  oxalic  acid. 

Methyl  ether  GN.CO..Me.  (101°).  From 
methyl  oxamate  NH.,.GO'.GOiMe  and  P^O^ 
(Weddige,  J.pr.  [2]  6,  117;  10,  193).  Pungent 
oil.  Quickly  decomposed  by  water  into  HCy, 
methyl  alcohol,  and  CO...  Combines  with  H„S, 
forming  NH2.GS.G0„Me.' 

Ethyl  ether  CN.GO.Flt.  (116°).  Formed 
by  distilling  oxamic  ether  with  P-.O^.  Formed 
also  by  distilling  NH,.CCL.C02Et,'  the  product 
of  the  action  of  PCI5  on  oxamic  ether  (Wallach, 
A.  184,  12;  B.  8,  299).  Oil,  lighter  than  water. 
Slowly  decomposed  by  cold  water  into  CO,, 
alcohol,  and  HCy.  Gone.  HGl  gives  oxalic  acid. 
Ammonia  forms  NHjCy  and  carbamic  ether ; 
alkylamines  act  similarly.  HI  reduces  it  to 
amido-acetic  ether. 


Isobutyl  ether  CN.GO.,CH.,Pr.  (146°). 

Allyl  ether  CN.GOAHs.  *(135°).  From 
di-cyano-propyl  alcohol  (dicyanide  of  allyl  alco- 
hol) and  fuming  HGl  (Wagner  a.  Tollens,  B.  5, 
1045). 

_  4mi(fe  CN.CONH,.  [60°].  Formed,  together 
with  oxamide,  by  passing  cyanogen  into  96  p.c. 
acetic  acid  and,  after  a  few  hours,  heating  to 
100°  (Beketofi,  J.  B.  7, 99).  Tables,  v.  sol.  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether.  Split  up  at  120°  into  HCy 
and  cyanuric  acid. 

Di- ethyl  amide  CN.CO.NEt^.  (220°). 
From  ?t-di-ethyl-oxamide  and  P.^Oj  (Wallach,  B, 
14,  737).  Oil ;  volatile  with  steam ;  si.  sol. 
water.  Lighter  than  water.  PCI5  gives  '  chlor- 
oxalethyline.' 

Para-cyano-formic  acid  (GN.COoH)„.  From 
its  ethers  by  treatment  with  cold  aqueous  KOH ; 
the  acid  is  then  ppd.  by  HGl  as  a  bulky  mass, 
insol.  alcohol  and  ether,  v.  si.  sol.  water.  BoUing 
water  converts  it  into  oxalic  acid  and  NH3. 

Salts.  — K„(C,^N02)„:  long  needles  (from 
water). — Ag„(G„NO„)„:  yellow  pp.,  insol.  HNO,. 

Methyl  cf/ier' Me„(GOGN)„.  [154°].  Ob- 
tained by  polymerisation  from  methyl  cyano- 
formate  under  the  influence  of  HCl.  Also  from 
the  silver  salt  and  Mel.    Small  needles. 

Ethyl  ether  Et„(GOGN)„.  [165°].  Formed 
by  saturating  cyano-formic  ether  with  HCl  and 
heating  the  liquid  to  100°  for  several  hours,  or 
leaving  it  to  itself  in  the  cold  for  a  few  weeks 
(Weddige).  Six-sided  prisms,  v.  si.  sol.  cold,  si. 
sol.  hot,  alcohol.  Cannot  be  distilled.  Boiling 
alkalis  give  oxalic  acid,  NH.„  and  alcohol. 

Isobutyl  ether  (PrCH.,)„(COCN)„.  [158°J. 

Amide  (CN.CO.NH.,)„.  Amorphous. 

Methylamide  (CN.CO.NHMe)„.  [250°]. 
Needles. 

Anilidc  (GN.CO.NHPh)„.  Needles. 

CYANOGEN  GN.  Mol.  formula  C..N.,.  Mol. 
w.  52-96.  [-34-4°]  (Faraday,  A.  56, 158  ;  Loir  a. 
Drion,  /.  1860.  41).  (c.  -20°)  (Bunsen,  P.  46, 
101).  S.G.  -866  at  17°  (Faraday).  V.D.  1-805. 
S.  (gas)  at  20°  =  4i ;  S.  (gas)  in  alcohol  at  20° 
=  23;  S.  (gas)  in  ether  at  20°  =  5.  Vapour- 
pressure  in  atmos.  at  —17-7°  =  1-25,  at  —9-4° 
=  1-72,  at  -  6°  =  2.  at  0°  =  2-37,  at  +6-9°  =  3,  at 
17-2°=  4,  at  25°  =5,  at  31-3°=  6,  at  37-4°  =  7 
(Faraday,  I.e.),  i^c  =  1-000804,  =  1-000834, 
Mr;  =  1-000895  (CrouUebois,^.C7i.  [4]  20,  185;  v. 
also  Ghappuis  a.  Kivi^re,  C.  B.  103,  37).  H.F. 
[C-,N-1=  -65,700;  H.C.  [C-N-,OT  =  259,620  {Th. 
2,  388).  For  spectrum  v.  Wiillner  (P.  144,  517), 
and  Giamician  {W.  A.  B.  79  [2nd  part],  8) ;  dis- 
persion V.  Croullebois  (A.  Ch.  [4]  20,  185),  and 
Mascart  (C.  R.  71,  617,  679).  For  transpiration- 
coefScient  v.  Meyer  (P.  143,  14). 

Cyanogen  was  iirst  prepared  by  Gay-Lussac 
in  1815  ;  he  compared  cyanogen  with  chlorine, 
and  the  compounds  of  one  with  those  of  the 
other,  hence  arose  the  conception  of  the  com- 
poimd  radicle  CN  replacing  the  simple  radicle 
CI.  The  name  cyanogen  (from  Kvavos)  was  sug- 
gested by  the  colour  of  Prussian  blue,  which  was 
the  earliest  known  compound  of  cyanogen. 

The  formula  Cy  is  often  used  to  denote 
cyanogen. 

Occurrence, — In  the  gas  from  coke-ovens 
(Bunsen  a.  Playfair,  J.  pr.  42,  145). 

Formation. — 1.  By  passing  induction-sparks 
between  carbon  poles  in  an  atmosphere  of  N 
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(Morren,  G.  R.  48,  342).  —  2.  By  heating 
(NH4)2C204  or  CACNH,).,,  either  alone  or  with 
dehydrating  agents  (Dumas,  A.  10,  295  ;  Berta- 
gnini,  A.  104,  176).— 3.  By  heating  AgCN  (Del- 
briick,  A.  64,  296)  or  Au(CN)3  (Himly,  A.  42, 
157,  337). 

Prepaj-ation. — Perfectly  drij  mercuric  cyanide 
is  heated  in  a  dry  flask  or  small  retort  with  a 
long  exit  tube  dipping  under  mercury  in  an  in- 
verted tube ;  the  cyanide  is  decom]5osed  to 
cyanogen  and  mercury,  which  condenses  in  the 
exit  tube. 

Properties. — A  colourless  gas,  with  penetra- 
ting odour  resembling  that  of  HON.  Very 
poisonous.  Burns  with  purjile  flame.  Liquefied 
by  cold  and  pressure ;  at  —  20'7°  at  ordinary 
pressure  ;  liquefaction  may  be  effected  by  heat- 
ing Hg(CN)o  or  porous  charcoal  saturated  with 
cyanogen  (Melsens,  C.B.  77,  781)  in  a  Faraday- 
tube  (cf.  also  Hofmann,  B.  3,  663).  At  very  low 
temperatures  freezes  to  a  crystalline,  ice-like 
mass.  Liquid  cyanogen  is  a  colourless,  mobile 
liquid ;  non-conductor  of  electricity  ;  dissolves 
P,  L  camphor,  and  various  other  bodies  (y.  Gore, 
C.  N.  24,  303).  Cyanogen  gas  is  absorbed  by 
Hg  at  c.  100°  (Amagat,  C.  li.  68,  1170)  ;  it  is 
also  largely  absorbed  by  porous  charcoal  (Hunter, 
C.J.  [2]  9,  76;  10,  642).  Cyanogen  combines 
with  several  non-metals,  e.g.  with  CI,  Br,  I,  S, 
P ;  it  also  forms  compounds  with  most  of  the 
metals  ;  in  its  chemical  relations  it  shows  analo- 
gies with  the  halogens,  e.g.  in  the  composition 
and  properties  of  the  acids  HM  and  HMO, 
where  M  =  CI,  Br,  or  CN,  and  in  the  composi- 
tion of  many  cyanides.  The  hydracid  HCN  is 
much  weaker  than  the  corresponding  halogen 
acids.  Substitution  of  H  in  aromatic  hydro- 
carbons by  the  group  CN  generally  results  in  the 
production  of  compounds  one  or  more  H  atoms 
in  which  are  acidic  {v.  Meyer,  B.  20,  2944 ; 
Schneidewind,  B.  21,  1323;  Piipcke,  B.  21, 1331; 
Knoevenagel,  B.  21,  1344).  The  modes  of  pre- 
paration of  cyanogen,  e.g.  from  (NH,),jC^Oj,  and 
its  reaction  with  H.O  to  form  C.0.(NH2).^,  show 
that  it  is  the  nitrile  of  oxalic  acid. 

Reactions. — 1.  Heated  to  c.  500°  paracyano- 
gen  is  slowly  formed  (Troost  a.  Hautefeuille, 
C.  R.  66,  735,  795 ;  v.  also  Paracyanogen),  at 
c.  1200°  N  is  liberated  (Meyer  a.  Goldschmidt, 
B.  15,  1161).  Heated  in  presence  of  iron  or  pla- 
tinum C  and  N  are  formed.  -2.  Decomposed  to 
C  and  N  by  a  series  of  electric  sparks,  but  after 
a  time  re-formation  of  Cy  begins  (Buff  a.  Hof- 
mann, A.  113,  129;  Andrews  a.  Tait,  Pr.  10, 
427). — 3.  Water  dissolves  Cy,  the  solution  slowly 
decomposes,  except  an  acid  be  present  (tiianelli, 
J.  1856.  435),  with  separation  of  brown  flocks  of 
azulmic  acid  (Pelouze  a.  Eichardson,  A.  26,  63), 
and  formation  of  NH^  oxalate  and  carbonate 
(Vauquelin,  A.  Ch.  9,  113  ;  22,  132),  and  also 
HCN  and  C0.2NH.,  (Wohler,  P.  15,  627).— 4.  Al- 
coholic and  ethereal  solutions  decompose  simi- 
larly to  aqueous  solutions  (Bufi  a.  Hofmann,  A. 
113,  129;  Marchand,  J.  pir.  18,  104).— 5.  Water 
in  presence,  of  aldehyde  produces  oxamide. — 
6.  With  sulphuretted  hydrogen  either  cyan-thio- 
formamide  (CN.CS.NH,,)  (g.  v.)  or  dithio-oxamide 
(NH,.CS.CS.NH,,)  {q.  v'.)  is  formed,  according  as 
the  Cy  or  the  HoS  is  in  excess. — 7.  Chlorine  re- 
acts only  in  presence  of  moisture  and  sunlight, 
CNCl  and  (CN)3Cl3  are  formed  (Serullas,  A.  Ch. 


[2]  35,  291,  337).— 8.  Hydrogen  at  500°-550° 
forms  HCN  (Berthelot,  Bl.  [2]  33,  2) ;  HCN  is  also 
produced  when  electric  sparks  are  passed  through 
a  mixture  of  Cy  and  H  (Boillot,  C.  R.  76,  1132). 
Nascent  hydrogen  (Zn  and  HClAq)  produces 
ethylene-diamine  (g.  v.)  (Fairley,  A.  Suppl.  3, 
371). — 9.  Potassium  and  sodium  heated  in  Cy 
form  cyanides. — 10.  Strongly  heated  iron  decom- 
poses Cy  with  formation  of  C  and  N.— 11.  Zinc 
forms  cyanide,  rapidly  at  100°;  cadmium,  copper, 
and  lead,  at  high  temjieratures,  form  small  quan- 
tities of  cyanides  ;  mercury  and  silver  do  not  re- 
act (Berthelot,  Bl.  [2]  33,  2).— 12.  When  a  mix- 
ture of  Cy  and  oxygen  is  submitted  to  a  powerful 
electric  spark,  explosion  occurs  with  production 
of  CO  and  CO, ;  with  a  weak  spark  no  explosion 
occurs  ;  the  explosion  is  not  dependent  on  the 
dryness  of  the  gases  ;  slow  combustion  occurs  in 
presence  of  strongly  heated  Pt  (Dixon,  C.  J.  49, 
384). — 13.  Cone,  cold  hydrocldoric  acid  produces 
oxamide  (Schmidt  a.  Glutz,  B.  1,  66) ;  HCl  in 
absolute  alcohol  forms  oxalic  ether  (Volhard,  A. 
158, 118  ;  Pinner  a.  Klein,  B.  11, 1481).— 14.  Cone. 
hydriodic  acid  when  cold  forms  oxamide  (Schmidt 
a.  Glutz,  B.  1,  66) ;  when  hot  forms  glycocoll 
(Emmerling,  B.  6,  1352)  ;  at  280°  forms  NH^ 
and  CjH^  (Berthelot,  J.  1867.  347).— 15.  With 
potash,  cyanide  and  cyanate  are  formed. — 
16.  With  dry  ammonia,  hydramlmin,  C^H^N^ 
(g.  V.  vol.  i.  p.  429),  is  formed  ;  when  Cy  is  passed 
into  very  cone.  NHjAq,  azulmic  acid,  C^H^.N^O 
((7.i'.vol.i.p.429),isprodueed;  with  dilute  NH^Aq 
oxamide  is  formed  along  with  NH,,  oxalate,  and 
oxamate. 

Combinations. — 1.  With  hydrogen  to  form 
HCN  {v.  Reactions,  No.  8). — 2.  With  xvater  in 
presence  of  aldehyde  to  form  oxamide. — 3.  With 
sidphuretted  hydrogen  to  form  cyan-thio-form- 
amide  or  dithio-oxamide  (v.  Reactions,  No.  6). — ■ 
4.  With  ammonia  to  form  hydrazulmin,  &c.  (v. 
Reacticms,  No.  16).— 5.  With  some  metals  to 
form  cyanides  {v.  Reactions,  Nos.  9,  10,  11). 

PoLYMEKiDE  OF  CYANOGEN.  Paracyanogen 
.rCN.  When  HgCy,  or  AgCy  is  heated,  a  part  is 
changed  to  a  loose,  brownish-black  solid,  having 
the  composition  a;CN  ;  the  value  of  x  is  unknown ; 
Maumene  thinks  it  may  be  4  (Bl.  35,  597). 
Liquid  cyanogen  is  slowly  polymerised  by  heat- 
ing (at  350°-500°,  Troost  a.  Hautefeuille,  C.  R. 
66,  735,  795).  Paracyanogen  is  prepared  by 
heating  dry  HgCy,  to  440°  in  a  closed  tube  for 
24  hours,  and  then  passing  cyanogen  into  the 
tube  at  the  same  temperature  to  volatilise  and 
remove  the  Hg  (T.  a.  H.,  I.e.).  The  quantity  of 
paracyanogen  formed  depends  on  the  temijerature 
and  pressure.  Heated  to  800°  in  a  closed  tube, 
or  heated  in  a  stream  of  C0._,  or  N,  paracyanogen 
is  changed  to  cyanogen.  At  each  temperature 
e<iuilibrium  results  between  the  cyanogen  and 
jsaracyanogen  when  a  definite  pressure  is  at- 
tained ;  T.  a.  H.  give  the  following  data : — 


Temp. 

502° 

506 

659 

575 

587 

599 

601 

629 

640 


Equililjiiuiii-jn-essure 
34  mm. 
56  „ 

123  „ 

129  „ 

157  „ 

275  „ 

318  „ 

868  „ 
1310  „ 
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Heated  in  H  paracyanogen  forms  HON,  NH^, 
and  C  (Delbriick,  J.iw.  41,  161).  With  molten 
KOH  it  forms  KCN  and  KCNO  ;  boiled  with 
cone.  KOHAq  it  is  slowly  dissolved  with  evolu- 
tion of  NHj ;  by  prolonged  boiling  with  cone. 
HNO^Aq  it  forms  a  yellow  solution. 

Cyanogen  bromides.  Two  are  known,  CNBr 
and  a;CNBr,  x  probably  =  3.  Mol.  w.  of  the  poly- 
meride  is  not  known  with  certainty,  analogy  with 
C.jNjCL,  points  to  formula  CjNjBrj.  For  prepara- 
tion, &c.,  V.  Cyanogen  bromide  and  Cyanukic 
BKOMiDE,  under  Cyanic  acid,  p.  313. 

Cyanogen  chlorides.  Two  are  known,  CNCl 
and  C3N3CI3  V.  under  Cyanic  acid,  p.  312. 

Cyanogen  iodides.  Two  are  known,  CNI  and 
a  polymeride  which  is  probably  (CN)3l3 ;  v.  under 
Cyanic  acid,  p.  313. 

Cyanogen  phosphide  (CN)3P.  {Pliosphorus 
cyanide.)  Mol.  w.  not  determined.  White 
needles ;  very  easily  decomposed  in  contact  with 
moist  air  to  P,  H3PO.,,  and  HON.  Melts  at  200°- 
203°,  and  boils  a  few  degrees  higher.  Takes 
fire  when  slightly  heated  in  air.  SI.  sol.  ether, 
CS^,  and  PCI3.  With  alcohol  forms  ethylic 
phosphite  and  HCN.  Prepared  by  moistening 
AgCy  with  PCI3  at  a  low  temperature,  closing 
the  tube,  and  heating  to  130°-140°  for  6  hours, 
warming  (after  opening  the  tube)  to  remove  ex- 
cess of  PCI3,  and  heating  residue  to  130°-140°  in 
a  stream  of  dry  CO.,  till  the  P(CN).,  subhmes 
(Hiibner  a.  Wehrhane,  A.  127,  254  ;  132,  277). 

Cyanogen  selenide  ?(GN)2Se  (Schneider,  P. 
129,(534).  Colourless  plates  ;  obtained  in  small 
quantity  by  adding  dry  AgCy  to  a  solution  of 
Se.^Br.,  in  CS.„  and  crystallising  from  CS.^.  De- 
composed by  hot  water  to  Se,  HjSeda,  and 
HCN. 

Cyanogen  sulphides  (CN).,S,  and  (CN)2S3. 
Mol.  w.  of  neither  has  been  determined. 

I.  Cyanogen  sulphide.  {Sulphur  cyanide. 
Sulphocyanic  anhydride.)  (CN).^S.  Produced 
by  reaction  between  SI,  and  AgCy,  SCl.^  and 
HgCy„,  and  Cyl  and  Ag^S.  Prepared  by  mixing 
ethereal  solution  of  Cyl  with  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  AgNCS,  evaporating  with  constant 
stirring,  and  allowing  to  stand  in  a  small  closed 
vessel ;  the  residue  is  treated  with  boiling  CS.^ 
which  dissolves  the  Cy2S,  leaving  Agl ;  the  liquid 
is  cooled  to  0°,  and  the  crystals  are  dried  in 
vacuo  over  H.,SO,.  Forms  rhombic  plates  melt- 
ing at  c.  60° ;  decomposed  by  heating  in  moist 
air ;  sol.  ether,  alcohol,  and  water  ;  decomposed 
by  H.,SO^Aq,  HClAq,  or  HNOjAq  ;  with  NH3 
forms  NH,,CyS  ;  with  H^S  forms  HCN,  HCNS, 
and  S  (Linnemann,  A.  120,  36). 

II.  Cyanogen  persulphide  (CN).^S3.  Ob- 
tained along  with  (CN)2S  in  reaction  between 
AgCy  and  SOU.  Exists  in  two  forms :  (1)  colour- 
less crystalline  mass,  sol.  CS,^ ;  (2)  dark -yellow 
powder,  formed  by  spontaneous  change  of  (1),  in- 
sol.  alcohol,  ether,  water,  or  CS.,,  becomes  elec- 
trical when  rubbed  (Schneider,  J.  pr.  [2]  32, 187). 

III.  The  compound  C3N3HS3  is  sometimes 
called  Pseddocyanogen  sulphide.  This  body  is 
produced  by  the  action  of  oxidisers  on  HSCN  or 
on  soluble  sulphocyanides.  Obtained  by  passing 
CI  into  KSCNAq,  or  gently  warming  a  solution 
of  1  pt.  KSCN  in  3  pts.  water  with  §  its  weight 
of  cone.  HNOjAq ;  the  yellow  pp.  is"  repeatedly 
washed  with  hot  water  (H„C.,N.,S3  is  dissolved 
out,  Jamicson,  .4.59,  339),  then  with  CS  ,  (which 


removes  S,  Linnemann,  A.  120,  36),  it  is  then 
dissolved  in  cone.  H^SOj,  re  -  ppd.  by  water, 
dried,  boiled  with  absolute  alcohol  and  again 
dried  (Volckel,  A.  89,  126;  Letnii,  B.  8,767  ; 
Laurent  a.  Gerhardt,  A.  Ch.  [3]  19,  98  ;  Liebig, 
P.  15,  646;  Wohler,  G.  A.  69,  271).  Insol.  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether;  sol.  without  change 
in  cone.  H.,SO^  and  in  dilute  alkalis ;  si.  sol.  in 
NHjAq.  Decomposed  by  molten  KOH  to  KSCy 
and  KCyO;  heated  with  cone.  NH^Aq  to  100° 
NH^SCy  andCjHjNjS  (thio-ammelin)  are  formed. 
Heated  with  PCl^  reacts  thus  C3S3N3H -1- 3PCI5 
=  C3N3CI3  +  2PCI3  +  PSCI3  +  S,C1.,  +  HCl  (Pono- 
marefi,  C.  R.  79,  1335).  Heated  alone,  gives 
CS,,  S,  and  mellone  (C^N^H,)  (Liebig,  P.  15,  546). 
Heated  with  CI,  foi-ms  CyCl,  S.,C1.,,  and  mellone. 
Cone.  HClAq  at  130°-140°  produces  CS,,  S,  and 
cyanuric  acid.  Not  acted  on  by  nascent  H,  nor 
by  HIAq  (Glutz,  A.  154,  39,  44,  48). 

M.  M.  P.  M. 

CYANOGEN  HYDROXIDE  v.  Cyanic  acid. 

CYANO-MALONIC  ETHER  CN.CH.(CO,JEt),. 
Formed  by  acting  on  sodium  malonate  with 
cyanogen  chloride.  Formed  also  from  sodium 
cyano-acetic  ether  and  ClCO.,Et  (Haller,  Bl.  [2] 
39,  262  ;  C.  R.  95,  143  ;  105,  i69).  Strong  acid, 
forming  crystalline  lead  and  calcium  salts. 
Boiling  alkalis  give  malonie  acid. 

Salts. — NaCCy(C02Et), :  slender  needles. — 
CaA',  2iaq:  triclinic  prisms. — PbA'jaq.  [88°]. 
Needles. 

CYANO-MELAMIDINE  v.  Guanidine. 
CYANO- METHYL -ACETO- ACETIC  ETHER 

CH3.C0.CMe(CN).C0,JEt.  (c.  93°)  at  20  mm. 
S.G.  22  -996.  From  methyl-aceto-acetie  ether, 
NaOEt,  and  CyCl  (Held,  C.  R.  98,  522 ;  Bl.  [2] 
41,  330).  Oil;  insol.  alkalis.  Boiling  alkalis 
form  acetic  and  butyric  acids. 

CYANO  -  NAPHTHALENE  NitriU  of 

Naphthoic  acid. 

CYANO-NAPHTHOPHENAZINE  C,gH,CyN, 
[237'"1.  From  sodium  naphthophenazine  sul- 
phonate  by  distilling  with  KCy  and  KiFeCyg 
(Brunner  a.  Witt,  B.  20,  2660).  Alcoholic  KOH 
gives  naphthophenazine  carboxylie  acid  [above 
360°J. 

o  -  CYANO-(a)  -  NAPHTH?  L  -  o  -  AMIDO  -  PRO- 
PIONIC ACID  CH3.C(CN)(NHC,„H,).C0.,H. 

Ethyl  ether  A'Et.  [134°].  Formed  by 
digesting  a-cyano-a-oxy-propionie  ether  with  (a)- 
naphthylamine.  Small  white  plates ;  sol.  hot 
water,  sparingly  cold,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  benzene 
(Gerson,  B.  19,  2968). 

o-Cyano-(/8)-naphchyl-a-amido-propionic  acid 
CH3.C(CN)(NHC,„H;).C0,JI. 

Ethyl  ether  A'Et.  Formed  by  heating  o- 
cyano-a-oxy-propionie  ether  with  ()3)-naphthyl- 
amine.  Small  rosettes ;  sol.  benzene  and  hot 
alcohol,  nearly  insol.  water  and  cold  alcohol 
(Gerson,  B.  19,  2969). 

a-CYANO-a-OXY-PROPIONIC  ACID 
CH3.C(0H)(CN).C0,H.  Pyruvic-acid-cyanhy- 
drin.  Crystals (containingEtOH) ;  [151°].  Formed 
by  slowly  adding  pyruvic  acid  to  KCN  suspended 
in  boiling  alcohol  (Gerson,  B.  19,  2963). 

CYANO-PHENOL  v.  Nitrile  of  Oxy-benzoic 

ACID. 

0-CYANO-PHENYL-ACETO-NITRILE  v.  0- 

Cyano-benzyl  cyanide. 

0  ■  CYANO  -  PHENYL  -  /3  -  AMIDO  -  BUTYRIC 
ETHER  CH3.C(CN)(NHPh).CH2.CO,Et.  Formed 
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by  the  action  of  aniline  upon  the  cyanhydrin  of 
acetoacetic  ether  (Schiller-Wechsler,i?.18, 1039). 

a  ■  CYANO  -a-PHENYL  -  AMIDO  -  PROPIONIC 
ETHER  CH,.C(CN)(NHPh).CO,Bt.  [102°]. 
Formed  by  digesting  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
a-cyano-a-oxy-propionic  ether  with  aniline  for 
21  hrs.  at  80-'.  Large  trimetric  crystals,  a:b:c 
=  -7y0'2:l-0:l-5U3(;G  (Gerson,  B.  19,  29G3). 

o-CYANO-PHENYL-BUTYRONITRILE 
C„H^(CN).CHEt.CN.  a-Ethyl-homo-o-phthcLlo. 
nitrilc.  [10°].  (291°).  Formed  by  warming 
o-cyano-benzyl-cyanide  C|;Hj(CN).CH,.CN  with 
alcoholic  NaOEt  and  EtI.  Short  thick  prisms. 
By  heating  with  cone.  H„SO.,  and  pouring  into 
water  it  is  converted  into  the  imide  of  phenyl- 

.CHEt.CO 

ethyl-acetic-o-carboxylic  acid  C^H/  | 

\C0  — NH 

(Gabriel,  B.  20,  2505). 

DI-CYANO-DI-PHENYL-ETHANE 

CN.CHPh.CHFh.CN.  [218°].  Crystalline  solid. 
Formation. —  1.  By  reduction  of  di-cyano-di- 
phenyl-ethylene  with  sodium-amalgam. — 2.  To- 
gether with  di-cyano-di-phenyl-ethylene  by  boil- 
ing phenyl-bromo-acetonitrile  with  an  excess  of 
alcoholic  KCN  (lieimer,  B.  11,  179;i). 

DI-CYANO-DI-PHENYL-ETHYLENE 
CN.CPh:CPh.CN.  Di  -  cyano  -  stilhene  [158°]. 
Colourless  plates.  Insol.  water,  sol.  hot  alcohol, 
benzene,  acetic  acid,  and  CS^.  Prepared  by  the 
action  of  bromine  on  benzyl  cyanide,  or  from 
phenyl-bromo-acetonitrile  by  heating  to  170°, 
or,  better,  by  boiling  with  alcoholic  KCN 
(Eeimer,  B.  13,  712  ;  14, 1798).  By  boiling  with 
alcoholic  KOH  it  gives  diphenyl-fumaric  anhy- 
dride. By  reduction  with  zinc  and  HCl  it  gives 
a  compound  of  the  constitution  C,,;!!,  |N,  which 
forms  small  needles  melting  at  [208°] ;  insol. 
water,  sol.  alcohol. 

CYANO-PHENYL-METHYL-TEIAZOLE 
N— NPh 

C,„H,N,     probably       //     \  [109°]. 

MeC— N=C(CN) 
Formed  by  the  action  of  acetic  anhydride  upon 
di-cyan-phenyl-hydrazine.  Also  by  warming 
di-cyan-phenyl-hydrazine  with  pyruvic  acid  in 
alcohol :  Ph.N(NH„).C(CN):NH  +  CH,,.CO.CO.,H 
=  C,„H„N,-hHCO,H  +  H,0.  By  alcoholic  KOH 
it  is  converted  into  phenyl-methyl-triazole-car- 
boxylic  acid  [170°]  (Bladen,  B.  19,  2598). 

o-CYANO-PHENYL-PROPIO-NITRILE 
C„Hj(CN).CHMe.CN.  a-Methyl-homo-o-phthalo- 
nitrilc.  [37  '].  (285°).  Large  trimetric  crys- 
tals ;  a:h:c  =  -giigaa-OSOO ;  a  =  97°2',  j3  =  103°13', 
7  =  87°  11'.  Prepared  by  warming  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  o-cyano-benzyl-cyanide  (o-cyano- 
phenyl-aceto-nitrile)  with  KOH  and  methyl 
iodide.  V.  sol.  ordinary  solvents,  si.  sol.  ligroin. 
By  heating  with  cone.  H2SO4  at  c.  130°  and 
pouring  into  water  it  yields  the  imide  of  phenyl- 

/CHMe.CO 

\C0  —  NH 
(Gabriel,  B.  20,  2503). 

CYANO-PHENYL-TETRAZOLE 

/N=N.C„H, 

,  Formed  by  the  action  of  nitrous 


methyl-acetic-carboxylic  acid  C„H  ■• 


<       I  . 

\n=c.cn 

acid  upon  di 
saponification 


cyano  -  phenyl  -  hydrazine.  On 
it  gives    phenyl  -  tetrazole  -  car- 


boxyhc  acid  (Bladin,  B.  18,  2907). 


a-CYANO-PROPIONIC  ACID 

CH3.CH(CN).C0.,H. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.  (191°).  V.D.  4-34. 
From  sodium  cyano-acetic  ether  and  CyCl 
(Henry,  C.  B.  101,  1618).    Heavy  oil 

/3-Cyano-propionic  acid.  Amide 
CN.CH,,.CH,,.CONH,.    Formed,   together  with 
ethylene  cyanide,  by  digesting  ethylene  bromide 
with  alcoholic  KCy  (Pinner,  B.  16,  360).  Prisms 
(from  water). 

Cyano-propionic  acid  (?)  C^H^NO,.  Prepared  by 
dissolving  wool  (1  pt.)  in  water  by  means  of  KOH 
(3pts.),  and  oxidising  by  KMnO,  (2pts.)  (Wank- 
lyn  a.  Cooper,  P.  M.  [6]  7,  356).  Amorphous, 
pale  yellow,  brittle  solid  (containing  I5  aq). 
Softens  at  100°.  V.  sol.  water  and  alcohol. 
When  strongly  heated  it  gives  off  acetonitrile. 
Potash-fusion  gives  ethylamine  and  oxalic 
acid. 

Salts.— Sol.  water,  but  not  in  alcohol. — 
KA'aq.  —  KA'  4aq.  —  KA'  5aq.  —  CaA',.  laq  (at 
100°).  — BaA'.,3aq  (at  100°).  —  Ba,A'",0  7aq. — 
PbA'„aq  (at  100°).— MgA'.,  3aq.— AgA' rjaq  (at 
100=).— Ag,A'.,(0H)  aq  (at  100°). 

CYANO-PROPIONYL-ACETIC  ETHER 
CH,Me.CO.CHCy.CO,Et.  (160°)  at  .50  mm.  From 
sodium  cyano-acetic  ether  and  propionyl  chloride 
(Haller,  C.  R.   106,   1083).— CaA',  2aq :  long 
needles,  v.  sol.  water. 

DI-CYANO-PROPYL  ALCOHOL 
CH,Cy.CHCy.CH,OH.    (151°).    From  allyl  al- 
cohol and  cyanogen  (Tollens,  B.  5,  621). 

CYANO-PYRIDINE  v.  Nitrile  of  Pybidine 

CAKBOXYLIC  ACID. 

CYANO-QUINOLINE  v.  MiriZe  o/Quinoline 

CAlilinXYLIC  ACID. 

CYANO-SUCCINIC  ETHER  C.,H|.,NO.,  i.e. 
CH(CN)(CO,Et).CH,,.CO,Et.  (158°)  at  14  mm. 
Formed,  together  with  cyano-tricarballylic  ether, 
by  the  action  of  sodium  on  eyanoacetic  ether 
dissolved  in  alcohol,  the  product  being  decom- 
150sed  with  chloro-acetic  ether.  Oil.  Sol.  alco- 
hol, ether,  and  alkalis  (Haller  a.  Barthe,  C.  R. 
106,  1413).— C,,H,,NaNO,,. 

CYANO-TEREPHTHALIC  ACID 
C^H.j(CN)(CO,H),.  From  amido  -  terephthalic 
acid  by  cuprous  cyanide  and  nitrous  acid 
(Ahrens,  B.  19,1635).  Amorphous  yellow  mass. 
Decomposed  by  boiling  alkalis  into  trimellitic 
acid. 

w-CYANO  o-TOLUIC  ACID  CgH,NO.,  i.e. 
CN.CH.,.C,H,.CO..H.  [116°].  From  phthalide 
and  alcoholic  KCy  (W.  Wislicenus,  A.  233,  102), 
Crystalline  powder  (from  HOAc).  Aqueous 
KOH  gives  C0.,H.CH,.C,H4.C0,H.  -CaA',2aq. 

/3  -  CYANO  -  /3  -  o  -  TOLYLAMIDO  -  BUTYRIC 
ETHER  CH3.C(CN)(NHC,H.).CH,.C0.,Et. 
Formed  by  heating  the  cyanhydrin  of  aceto- 
acetic ether  with  o-toluidine  (Schiller-Weohsler, 
B.  18,  1050). 

a  -  CYANO  -  a  -  0  -  TOLYLAMIDO  -  PROPIONIC 
ETHER  CH,.C(CN)(NHC;H;).CO,Et.  [93°]. 
Formed  by  digesting  a-cyano-a-oxy-propionic 
ether  with  o-toluidine  in  alcoholic  solution. 
Small  white  needles;  v.  sol.  benzene  and  warm 
alcohol,  si.  sol.  cold  alcohol,  insol.  water  (Gerson, 
B.  19,  2966). 

a  -  Cyano  -  o  -  j)  -  tolylamido  -  propionic  ether 
CH.,.C(CN)(NHC,H,).CO,Et:  [81°];  ghstering 
spangles  ;  sol.  alcohol  and  benzene,  si.  sol.  water. 
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CYANO-TOLYLAMIDO-PROPIONIC  ETHER. 


Formed  by  digesting  o-cyano-a-oxy-propionic 
ether  in  alcoholic  solution  with  ^J-toluidine 
(Gerson,  B.  19,  2967). 

7-CYANO-VALERIC  ACID  C.HsCyO.,  i.e. 
C^H fij.COM.  [95°].  Formed  by  heating  valero- 
lactone  to  290°  with  KCN.  Prisms.  Sol.  water, 
CHCI3,  and  C,;Hg.  Gives,  on  saponification, 
K-methyl-glutarie  acid  (W.  Wislicenus,  A.  233, 
114). 

CYANPHENINE  v.  Cyapheninb. 

CYANPROPINE  C.-.H^.N^.  [115°].  S.  -063 
at  23".  Formed  by  the  action  of  sodium  on 
butyronitrile  under  an  extra  pressure  of  about 
20  cm.  of  mercury  (E.  v.  Meyer,  J.  pr.  [2]  37, 
897).    White  i3risms  (from  ether). 

Beactions. — 1.  Is  converted  by  heating  with 
cone.  HCl  to  180°  into  C,.,H,„N,0,  [97°],  S.  -067 
at  23°. — 2.  Gives  with  bromine  in  an  acid  solu- 
tion the  hydrobromide  of  bromocyanpropine  from 
which  ammonia  liberates  the  base  [80°]. 

Salt.~-(B'HCl)2PtCl^.  [97°].  Eeddish-yel- 
low  prisms. 

CYANURATES  (metallic)  ;  and  SULPHO- 
CYANTJRATES  (metallic).  Cyanuric  acid  is  a 
polymeride  of  cyanic  acid  HNCO  ;  it  probably 
has  the  constitution  (CN).|(0H)3. 

Cyanubates.  Cyanuric  acid  is  tribasic  ;  with 
most  bases,  however,  it  forms  acid  salts.  Cyan- 
urates  of  the  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths  are 
sol.  water,  the  others  are  insol.,  or  only  si.  sol. ; 
the  alkali  cyanurates  are  decomposed  by  heat  to 
HNCO,  (NH^)NCO,  CO.,,  N,  and  cyanate  of  the 
metal ;  the  cyanurates  are  decomposed  by 
H.SOjAq  or  HNO^Aq,  giving  H^N^C^Oa. 

Ammonium  cyanurate 
(nH,)H,,.N.,C.fi.,.B..fi ;   white   lustrous  prisms, 
which  effloresce  in  air. 

Barium  cyanurates. 

(1)  Ba(H,,.N.,C.,03),.2H,0 ;  obtained  by  adding 
BaOAq  to  boiUng  HjNjCjO-jAq  till  slight  per- 
manent pp.  is  formed ;  loses  2H2O  at  280°. 

(2)  Ba,(HN3C303),.3H,0  ;  crystahine  pp.  by 
adding  boiling  H3N.,C.,G,Aq  to  ammoniacal 
BaCl,Aq  (Wohler,  A.  62,' 241). 

Calcium  cyanurate.  Not  obtained  in 
definite  form  (Chevallier  a.  Lassaigne,  A.  Ch. 
[3]  13,  155). 

Copper  cyanurates.  The  normal  salt 
Cu3(C3N303)2.H.,0  is  obtained  by  mixing  acid  Mg 
cyanurate  with  CuSO|Aq;  when  Na3C3N303Aq  is 
used  the  salt  CuHC3N.,03.3H„0  is  obtained  (Claus 
a.  Putensen,  J.  pr.  [2]' 38, '208).  C.  a.  P.  also 
obtained  the  basic  salt  (Cu0H)3.C3N303.3H„0. 
The  following  amnionio-coppier  cyanurates  are 
described:  Cu(HN3C303).2NH3.H.,0  (W.,  I.e.); 
Cu(H.,N3C303)„.2NH3  (Wiedemann,  P.  74,  73) ; 
Cu(H..N3C,0,,)..tNH3  where  x  =  3  and  4,  and  the 
acid  salt  Cu(H2N3C303).H3N3C303.NH3.K,0  (C.  a. 
P.,  I.e.). 

Lead  cyanurate  'Ph{K'!>( fi.fi.^).JilI.,0  ;  pp. 
obtained  in  microscopic  prisms  by  dropping  ex- 
cess of  basic  Pb  acetate  into  boiling  HaNjCjO.jAq ; 
decomposed  to  (NH^)CN,  C0(NH.,)2,  and  Pb  by 
heating  in  H  (W.,  I.e.). 

Potassium  cyanurates.  (1)  KH.^NjCaOs; 
by  adding  HClAq  to  crude  K  cyanate  solution  ; 
difficultly  sol.  water  (Liebig  a.  Wohler,  P.  20,  369 ; 
Campbell,  A.  28,  52).  (2)  K,HN3C303 ;  by  adding 
alcohol  to  solution  of  the  first  salt,  in  presence 
of  KOH ;  decomposed  by  water  to  KOH  and  the 
dihydrogen  salt  (L.  a.  W.,  I.e.), 


Silver  cyanurates.  (1)  AgoHN3C303 ;  pp. 
obtained  by  adding  cyanuric  acid  to  silver  acetate 
in  acetic  acid  (W.,  I.e.).  (2)  Ag3C3N303 ;  by  add- 
ing hot  AgN03Aq  to  hot  H3N3C3O3  in  NH3Aq, 
and  drying  pp.  at  300°  (Liebig,  A.  26,  123  ;  De- 
bus, A.  72,  20  ;  cf.  Wohler,  A.  62,  241). 

Silver -am^nonium  cyanura  tes. 
(1)  Ag.,HN3C303.2NH3 ;  foi-med  by  digesting  the 
first  Ag  salt  with  NH3Aq  ;  loses  all  NH3  on  heat- 
ing. (2)  Another  salt  is  described  by  Liebig 
{A.  26,  123  ;  cf.  Wohler,  A.  62,  241),  probably 
Ag,C3N303.(NH,)3C3N303.H,0. 

Silver-potassium  and  silver-lead  cy- 
anurates. By  boiling  triargentie  cyanurate  with 
KOHAq  a  salt  is  formed,  probably  Ag^.KCjNjOj 
(W.,  I.e.).  By  boiling  Pb  cyanurate  with  excess 
of  AgN03Aq,  the  salt  Ag,Pb(C3N303)2.2H,0  is 
produced  (W.,  I.e.). 

Sodijim  cyanurate  Na3C3N303;  fine 
needles;  separates  on  adding  excess  of  hot 
NaOHAq  to  cone.  H3C3N303Aq  (Hofmann,  B.  3, 
770). 

SuLPHOCTANUBATES  (Hofmann,  B.  18,  2196). 
Salts  of  stilpliocy anuria  acid,  H3C3N3S3.  For 
an  account  of  sulphocyanuric  acid  v.  Cyanic 
(soLPHo)  ACID  and  Polymebides,  p.  303. 

Soditim  snlphocyanurate 
NaHjCjNjSj ;   large    crystals,   e.    sol.  water ; 
]  formed  by  digesting  Na^S  with  methyl  snlpho- 
cyanurate.   Sulphocyanurates  of  Cu,  Pb,  Li,  K, 
and  Ag  are  described. 

Disulphocyanides  (Fleis'cher,  A.  179,  204). 
Salts  of  disulpliocyanic  acid  H^S.^C^Nj  (q.  v. 
p.  303,  under  Cyanic  (sulpho)  acid  and  polymer- 
ides). 

Potassium  disulp)hocyanide 
K.,S.,C.,'i>l...IL,0  ;  obtained  by  adding  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  KOH  to  persulphocyanic  acid, 
HjC.^N^Sj,  and  pressing  the  crystals  which  sepa- 
rate. Yellow  monocliuic  prisms ;  insol.  absolute 
alcohol ;  v.  sol.  water  ;  solution  in  water  changes, 
;  quickly  when  heated,  to  K  sulphocyanide.  The 
other  salts  described  by  Fleischer  (I.e.)  are 
BaS,C,N.,.2H,0 ;  v.  soluble,  white  rhombic 
prisms ;  CuS^CoN.,,  brown-red  pp.  insol.  dilute 
acids ;  PbSoC^N,'  citron-yellow  pp.  not  acted 
on  by  dilute  acids ;  AgoS^CjNj,  green  pp. ; 
AgKS.,C.,N.„  yellow,  crystalline. 

M.  M.  P.  M. 

CYANURIC  ACID  v.  p.  319. 

CYANURIC  BROMIDE  v.  p.  320. 

CYANURIC  CHLORIl'E  v.  p.  319. 

CYANUROMALIC  ACID  C^H^NjO,.  An  un- 
stable crystalline  body  formed  by  dissolving  the 
cyanide  of  barbituric  acid  {q.  v.)  in  aqueous  KOH 
(Nencki,  B.  5,  887). 

CYAPHENINE  (C;H,N)3  i.e.  Cy3Ph3.  [230°]. 
(above  350°). 

Formation. — 1.  By  heating  benzoyl  chloride 
with  KNCO  (Cloez,  A.  115,  27).— 2.  By  heating 
benzonitrile  bromide  alone  or  with  lime  (Engler, 
A.  133,  146). — 3.  From  benzonitrile  and  Na 
(Hofmann,  B.  1,  194).— 4.  Traces  are  got  from 
benzamide  and  COCl,,  (E.  Schmidt,  J.  pr.  [2]  5, 
35).  5.  From  benzonitrile  and  ZnEt.,,  the  pro- 
duct being  treated  with  alcohol  and  then  with  HCl 
(Frankland  a.  Evans,  C.  J.  37,  564).— 6.  From 
Cy.iClj,  bromo-benzene  dissolved  in  ether,  and 
sodium  (Klason,  /.pr.  [2]  35,  82),  CyjClPh.  [136°] 
being  the  chief  product. 

Preparation. — 10  g.  of  benzonitrile  are  added 
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gradually  to  50  g.  of  slightly  fuming  H.^SOj,  kept 
cold.  After  48  hours  the  liquid  is  slowly  poured 
into  300  cc.  water.  The  ppd.  cyaphenine,  after 
washing  with  water  and  alcohol,  weighs  I'l  g. 
(A.  Pinner,  J.  jjr.  [2]  30,  126  ;  B.  11,  764). 

Properties. — White  branching  crystals.  Insol. 
water,  v.  si.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Not  affected 
by  boiling  KOH  or  HCl. 

Reactions. — Heated  in  a  sealed  tube  at  250° 
with  cone.  HCl  it  is  entirely  converted  into 
benzoic  acid  and  NH,  (F.  a.  E.). 

CYCLAMIN  C,„H-,,0|,  (?)  [236°].  [a],, 
=  -11°  40'  (in  alcohol)  (Michaud,  C.  C.  1887, 
1397);  =-15°10'  (Sachsse).  Occurs  in  the 
roots  of  Cyclamen  etiropmun  and  perhaps  also  of 
cowslips  Primulin')  (De  Luca,  Cimento  nuovo, 
6,  225 ;  8,  182 ;  G.  2,  556  ;  Martius,  Buchner's 
N.  Repert.  8,  388 ;  Mutschler,  A.  185,  214 ; 
Fliickiger,  Ph.  [3]  8,  488).  White  amorphous 
substance  (from  alcohol).  Irritates  the  throat. 
V.  sol.  boiling  alcohol,  insol.  ether,  chloroform, 
CSj,  and  alkalis.  Absorbs  water  from  moist 
air,  swelling  up  ;  slowly  dissolves  in  water.  The 
aqueous  solution  froths  like  soap,  and  is  coagu- 
lated by  heating.  In  contact  with  water  it 
slowly  decomposes  forming  glucose  and  mannite 
(De  Luca,  C.  B.  87,  297).  Aqueous  HCl  coagu- 
lates it  and,  at  80°,  forms  sugar.  HOAc  dis- 
solves it  and  does  not  coagulate  it  on  heating. 
It  gives  a  white  pp.  with  Fehling's  solution,  but 
does  not  reduce  it  even  when  hot.  Cone.  H^SO^ 
forms  a  red  solution  ;  on  diluting  with  water 
glucose  remains  in  solution,  and  there  is  ppd. 
white  amorphous  cyclamiretin  C,5H;._,0.j  [198°]. 
Chlorine  water  forms  'cyclamicacid'  C.j„H5jO,,|(?) 
HNO,  forms  '  chrysolin  '  C,,H,,NO,. 

CYCLOPIC  ACID  C,H<,6j.  Occurs  in  the 
leaves  of  Cyclopia  Vogclii  (Cape  Tea).  The 
aqueous  decoction  is  digested  with  Pb(OH),_,,  the 
lead  compound  suspended  in  dilute  (50  p.c.)  al- 
cohol, and  decomposed  by  HoS.  The  filtrate  is 
concentrated  and  mixed  with  alcohol  and  ether. 
Cyclopin  is  ppd. ;  cyclopic  acid  is  obtained  by 
evaporating  the  filtrate  (Church,  C.  N.  22,  2 ; 
Ph.  [3]  11,  693;  Greenish,  Ph.  [3]  11,  569). 
Yellow  needles,  sol.  water,  insol.  alcohol,  ether, 
and  CS^,.  Aqueous  alkalis  form  a  yellow  solution 
with  green  fluorescence.  FeCl,  gives  a  green 
colour,  becoming  brown  on  heating.  Cupric  ace- 
tate gives  a  grey  pp.  K„Cr.,0,  and  HCl  give  a 
dark  brownish-red  colour. 

Cyclopin  Co5H^,^0|3  aq.  Obtained  as  above. 
Eed  substance,  v.  sol.  water,  insol.  benzene,  CS.^,, 
ether,  CHCl.,,  and  ligroin.  Its  aqueous  solution 
decomposes  on  standing  into  glucose  and  cyclo- 
pin-red.  KOH  gives  a  brownish-red  solution 
with  green  fluorescence.  Fed.,  gives  an  olive- 
green  colour  turned  yellow  by  HCl  and  brown 
by  NH,.    Ppts.  salts  of  Cu,  Pb,  and  Ag. 

Cyclopin-red  C,,,H.^.,0|„.  Formed  as  above. 
SI.  sol.  water,  ether,  and  benzene,  v.  sol.  alcohol 
(when  freshly  ppd.).  Alkalis  dissolve  it,  forming 
red  solutions.  FeCl,  gives  a  brown  colour. 
CaCL,  or  alum  followed  by  NH3  gives  a  violet  pp. 

CYCLOTHRAUSTIC  ACID  C„H,,,N,03  i.e. 
[2:l]CO,H.C„H,.NH.CO.C,,H„N[P7/.  3].  [252°]. 

Formatum. — a-Diquinoline  is  oxidised  by 
KMn04  in  presence  of  hot  cone.  AcOH.  The 
pp.  is  filtered  and  digested  with  SO2  until  all  the 
MnO.,  is  converted  into  sulphate.  After  filtering 
again  and  well  washing  with  hot  water,  the  acid 


is  dissolved  in  KOH.  The  K-salt  is  decomposed 
with  weak  Ii.,BO^,  washed,  dried,  recrystallised 
from  boiling  xylene,  and  decolourised  with 
animal  charcoal. 

Preparation. — By  heating  dry  anthranilic 
and  quinaldinic  acids  together  to  180°  (Weidel 
a.  Wilhelm,  M.  8,  197). 

Properties. — White  woolly  needles ;  insol. 
water,  v.  si.  sol.  hot  EtHO,  Et..O,  CHCI3,  C^H„ 
and  xylene  ;  v.  sol.  hot  AcOH  and  HCl. 

Salts.— A'jCa  4aq  :  yellow  flakes. — A'.Ba  aq. 

Reactions. — 1.  With  Ac.O  it  forms  an  anhy- 
dride C„H,„N,0,  [196°],  crystaUising  in  long 
colourless  needles. — 2.  KMnO^  in  alkaline  solu- 
tion oxidises  it  to  'pyridanthrilic  acid' C,,-H|„N.P-, 
in  acetic  acid  solution  quinaldinic,  a-oxyisocin- 
chomeronic,  and  anthranilic  acids  are  formed 
(Weidel  a.  Straehe,  M.  7,  285). 

CYMENE  C,„H„  i.e.  C„HjMePr[l:4].  p-Prc 
pyl-toluenc.  Mol.  w.  134.  (175°).  V.D.  4-63 
(calc.  4-65).  S.G.  ?|  -864  (Schiff,  A.  220,  94)  ; 
~i'  -8569  (Briihl,  A.  235,  19).  C.E.  (9-8  to 
175-4°)  -001159  (S.).  fx^  1-494  (B.).  1-484 
(Gladstone,  C.  J.  49,  023).  H.C.  1401009 
(C,  0„  =  94  ;  H„  O  =  69)  (Stohmann,  J.  pr.  [2] 
35,  41).    S.V.  i84-5  (Schiff) ;  181-62  (Kamsay). 

Occurrence. — In  the  volatile  oil  of  cumin 
(from  Cuminum  Cyminum)  ;  in  the  seeds  of  the 
water -hemlock  (Cicuta  virosa) ;  in  the  oil  of 
thyme;  in  oil  of  Ptychotis  Ajowan;  in  Euca- 
lyptus oil ;  and  (to  the  extent  of  0  p.c.)  in  oil  of 
lemons  (Gerhardt  a.  Cahours,  A.  Ch.  [3]  1,  102, 
372  ;  A.  38, 101,  345  ;  Trapp,  A.  108,  386  ;  Lalle- 
mand,  A.  Ch.  [3]  49,  156  ;  Haines,  0.  J.  8,  289  ; 
H.  Miiller,  B.  2,  130;  Faust  a.  Homeyer,  B.  7, 
1429  ;  Ar.  Ph.  [3]  5,  385  ;  Beilstein  a.  Kupffer, 
B.  6,  1181 ;  A.  170,  282  ;  Fittica,  A.  172,  303  ; 
Tilden,  Ph.  [3]  9,  654). 

Formation. — 1.  By  the  dehydration  of  cam- 
phor by  means  of  P.,0-,,  ZnClj,  F.,S„  or  PCI, 
(Gerhardt,  A.  48,  234";  Delalande,  A.  38,  342  ; 
Pott,  B.  2,  121 ;  Fittig,  Kobrioh,  a.  Jilke,  A. 
145,  129  ;  Wright,  C.  J.  26,  686 ;  Beckett  a. 
Wright,  C.  J.  29,  1).— 2.  By  heating  dibromides 
of  terpenes  C|„H,gI5r2  with  aniline  (Oppenheim, 

B.  5,  94,  628).— 3.  By  distilling  crystallised 
terpin  hydrate  with  Br  (Barbier,  C.  R.  74,  194). 
4.  From  thymol  and  PjSj. — 5.  From  oil  of  tur- 
pentine and  iodine  (Kekul6  a.  Bruylants,  B.  6, 
437)  or  chlorine  (Naudin,  Bl.  [2]  37,  111).— 
6.  From  oil  of  turpentine  and  H.SO^  or  Et.,SO, 
(Riban,  Bl.  [2]  20,  100,  244;  Wright,  C.  f.  26, 
700  ;  C.  N.  29,  41  ;  Paterno,  G.  4,  113  ;  Bru^ire, 

C.  R.  90,  1428 ;  Richter,  B.  6,  1257).— 7.  From 
absinthol  and  P.,S,  (Faust  a.  Homeyer,  B.  7, 
1427 ;  Graebe,  B."  5,  680  ;  Beilstein  a.  Kupffer, 
A.  170,  282).— 8.  From  menthene  C,„H|,  and  Br 
(Wright,  C.  J.  29,  1).  —  9.  By  boiling  cuminic 
alcohol  with  zinc-dust  (Kraut,  A.  192,  224).— 
10.  From  |)-bromo-toluene,  w-propyl-bromide, 
and  sodium  (Fittig,  Schiiffer,  a.  Konig,  A.  149, 
334;  Fittica,  A.  172,  320;  Jacobsen,  B.  11, 
2049).— 11.  According  to  Bouchardat  {C.  R.  90, 
1560),  cymene  may  be  obtained  from  valeryleno 
(derived  from  amyl  alcohol)  by  heating  it  to  250° 
and  treating  the  resulting  divalerylene  C,„H,,; 
with  Br  in  CS.^ — 12.  By  passing  steam  into 
cymene-sulphonic  acid]dissolved  in  diluted  H^SO., 
hydrolysis  begins  at  130°  (Armstrong  a.  Miller, 
G.  J.  45,  148). 
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Spectrum. — Absorption  bands  in  ultra-violet, 
a  narrow  one  at  cadmium-line  17,  and  a  broad 
band  between  Cd  17  and  Cd  18.  The  first  band 
enables  the  presence  of  cymene  in  essential  oils 
to  be  detected  and  estimated,  for  it  is  visible 
when  diluted  with  20,000  volumes  of  alcohol,  and 
examined  in  a  column  15  mm.  long  (Hartley, 
C.  J.  37,  676). 

Reactions. — 1.  H2SO4  and  K,Cr„0.,  give  tere- 
phthalic  acid. —  2.  Oxidised  by  air,  in  presence 
of  aqueous  NaOH,  to  cuminic  acid.  In  this  re- 
action Pr  changes  to  ¥v. — 3.  The  urine  of  animals 
who  have  been  given  doses  of  cymene  contains 
cuminuric  acid,  together  with  small  quantities 
of  cuminic  acid  (.Jacobsen,  B.  12,  1512 ;  cf. 
Nencki  a.  Ziegler,  B.  5,  749).  Here,  also,  w-pro- 
pyl  becomes  isopropyl. — 4.  KMnOj  gives  oxy- 
isopropyl-benzoic  acid  [c.  153°],  as  well  as  tere- 
phthalic  acid  (Remsen  a.  Emerson,  Am.  8,  267). 
5.  HNO.,  formsp-tolyl  methyl  ketone  and2:i-toluie 
acid.  HNO3  containing  nitrous  fumes  forms 
'  /3-nitrocymene  '  C,8H,„N.,04  [125°]  (Holleman, 
B.  T.  C.  6,  60).— 6.  Converted  by  A1,C1„  at  150° 
into  toluene  and  other  products  (Anschiitz,  A. 
235, 191).  Liquid  compounds  (C||,H,,).|A1„C1^  and 
{C,||H|  |).,Al.^Br„  may  be  prepared  (Gustavson,  /. 
B.  11,  81).  ALBru,  in  presence  of  Br,  ultimately 
forms  penta-bromo-toluene  and  isopropyl  bromide 
(Gustavson,  B.  10,  1101).  In  this  reaction  the 
PrBr  first  formed  is  changed  by  the  Al.jBru  into 
PrBr.— 7.  By  the  action  of  CrO.Cl,,  and  treat- 
ment of  the  compound  with  water,  it  gives  jj- 
tolyl-propionic  aldehyde  (Richter  a.  Schiichner, 
B.  17,  1931 ;  cf.  Etard,  B.  16,  2921 ;  A.  Ch.  [5] 
22,  258). 

Cymene  hexahydride  CmH-^,,.  (172°). 
S.G.  -LI  -812.    Occurs  in  oil  of  resin  (Renard, 

A.  Ch.  [6]  1,  230). 

o-Cymene  CgH,PrMe[l:2].  o-Propyl-tolucne. 
(182°  uncor.).  From  7Z.-propyl  bromide,  o-bromo- 
toluene,  and  sodium  (Glaus  a.  Hansen,  B.  13, 
897). 

wi-Cymene  C^H|PrMe[l:3].  m-Propyl  toluene. 
(177°).  S.G.  12  -863.  From  7»-bromo-toluene, 
M-propyl  bromide,  and  sodium  (Glaus  a.  Stiisser, 

B.  13,  899). 

i»-Isocymene  C,iH,MePr  [1:3].  (175°).  S.G. 
•865.  Occurs  in  the  essential  oil  obtained  by 
distilling  resin  of  fir  trees  (Kelbe,  A.  210,  1  ; 
Renard,  A.  Ch.  [6]  1,  249).  Formed  from 
toluene,  isopropyl  iodide  and  ALCl^  (Kelbe,  A. 
210,  1).  Formed  also,  together  with  ordinary 
cymene,  by  the  dehydration  of  camphor  (Spica, 
O.  12,  543  ;  Armstrong  a.  Miller,  B.  16,  2258). 

Preparation. — Essence  of  resin  is  washed 
with  aqueous  NaOH  (to  remove  phenols),  distilled 
with  steam,  shaken  with  dilute  and  afterwards 
with  cone.  H.,SO,,  in  the  cold,  washed  again  with 
NaOH  and  distilled  with  steam.  It  is  then 
sulphonated  with  a  mixture  of  H.SOj  (4  pts.), 
and  fuming  H.,SO.,  (1  pt.)  at  90°.  "The  sodium 
salt  of  the  iso-cymene  sulphonic  acid  is  decom- 
posed by  heating  with  cone.  HCl  for  two  days  at 
185°,  and  the  liberated  cymene  distilled  over 
with  steam  (Kelbe  a.  Warth,  A.  221,  158). 

Reactions. — 1.  Oxidised  by  chromic  acid  or 
permanganate  to  isophthalic  acid  (Zeigler  a. 
Kelbe,  B.  13,  1399).— 2.  Dilute  HNO3  forms 
w-toluic  acid  or  aldehyde.  Fuming  HNO,  forms 
a  tri-nitro-  derivative  [72°]. — 3.  CrOjCl.  forms  a 


chocolate-brown  powder  whence  water  liberates 
m-toluic  acid. 

p-Isocymene  C.H^MePr  [1:4].  (173°).  S.G.  2 
•869;  SI -302.  From  p-bromo-cumene,  Mel,  and 
sodium  (Jacobsen,  B.  12,  429  ;  E.  Meyer,  A.  220, 
27),  or  from  isopropyl  chloride,  toluene,  and 
A1„C1,.  (Silva,  Bl.  [2]  43,  321). 

CYMENE-AZO-CYMENE  v.  Azo-  coiiPOUNDS. 

CYMENE-CARBOXYLIC  ACID 
C.H^MePrCOoH.  [63°].  Prepared  by  fusing  the 
amide  with  potash,  or  preferably  by  heating  it 
with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  at  180°. 
Crystallises  in  slender  needles  isomeric  with 
Rossi's  homo-cumiuic  acid  (Paterno  a.  Spica, 

G.  9,  400). 

4mide  C.H^MePr.CONH..  [139°].  Formed 
from  potassium  cymene  sulphonate  by  fusing 
with  KCy  and  treating  the  resulting  crude  nitrile 
with  alcoholic  KOH  (Paterno  a.  Fileti,  G.  5,  30). 
Needles,  si,  sol.  cold  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and 
ether. 

■)H-Cymene  carboxylic  acid  CuH3MePr(C0.,H) 
[2:5:1].  [75^].  From  the  nitrile  which  is  formed 
from  tri-carvacryl  phosphate  and  KCy  (Kreysler, 

B.  18,  1714).  Needles  (from  dilute  alcohol).  V. 
si.  sol.  cold  water. — AgA'. 

Nitrile  C,H,MePrCN.  (245°). 

CYMENE  SOLPHINIC  ACID 
C„H3MePr(S0,H)  [1:4:2].     From  cymene  sul- 
plionie  chloride,  water,  and  zinc-dust.  Syrup 
(Berger,  B.  10,  977).— KA'  S^aq.- AgA'. 

CYMENE  (a)-SULPHONIC  ACID 

C,  H3MePr(S03H)  [1:4:2].  Formed,  together  with 
the  (3)-isomeride,  by  shaking  cymene  with  cone. 

H.  ,S0^  or  CISO3H  at  90°  (Gerhardt  a.  Cahours, 
A.  Ch.  [3]  1,  106  ;  Delalande,  A.  Ch.  [3]  1,  368; 
H.  MiUler,  B.  2,  130 ;  Jacobsen,  B.  11,  1000  ; 
Glaus  a.  Cratz,  B.  13,  901 ;  14,  2141 ;  Spica,  G. 
11,  201 ;  B.  14,  652  ;  Sieveking,  A.  106,  200  ; 
Beilstein,  A.  170,  287  ;  Paterno,  B.  7,  591 ;  G. 
3,  544 ;  Kraut,  A.  192,  226  ;  Baur,  A.  220,  18). 
Also  formed  by  debromination  of  bromo-cymene 
sulphonic  acid  obtained  from  cymidine  (Wid- 
mann,  B.  19,  249). 

Tables  (from  dilute  H.SOJ.  The  crystals 
contain  2aq  and  melt  at  51°  (S.)  or  79°  (C.) ; 
when  anhydrous  they  melt  at  220°  (C).  The 
K  salt  is  oxidised  by  KMnOj  to  oxy-isopropyl-sul- 
pho-benzoic  acid  C,H3(CO,,H)(S03H).CMe.,(OH). 
HNO3  forms  sulpho-^-toluie  acid.  Potash-fusion 
forms  carvacrol.  By  treatment  in  aqueous  solu- 
tion with  bromine  it  yields  bromo-cymene 
CsH3PrMeBr[4:l:2]  and  bromo-cymene-sulphonic 
acid  C,H„PrMeBr(S03H)  [4: 1:5:2]  (Kelbe  a.  Kosch- 
nitzsky,  B.  19,  1730). 

Salts.— KA'aq.—NaA'3aq  (Paterno,  G.  8, 
291).— NaA'5aq.— BaA',3aq.  S.  (of  BaA',)  2^5 
at  12°  (S.).  Pointed  leaflets,  crystallising  readily  ; 
m.  sol.  90  p.c.  alcohol. — CaA'..  2aq:  monoclinic 
crystals,  a:6:c  =  l-374:l:l-r24  ;>  =  95°  13'  (Jero- 
fejeif,  A.  170,  297).-PbA'2  3aq.  S.  (of  PbA'^)  1^3 
to  1^9.— NiA'..  5aq. 

Amide  C,H3MePr(S0.,NH.,).     [112°]  (J.); 
[116°]  (Kelbe,  B.  19,  1969).— 
C,H3MePr(S0..NHAg)  (Berger,  B.  10,  976). 

Benzoyl-amide  C,H3MePr(S0„NHBz). 
[153°]  (Wolkoli,  B.  5,  142). 

Cymene  (;8) -sulphonic  acid  C,H3MePr(S03H) 
[1:4:3].  [131°].  Formed,  in  small  quantity,  in 
the  sulphonation  of  cymene  (Claus  a.  Cratz,  B. 
13,  901 ;  14,  2141).    Formed  also  by  debromina- 
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tion  of  bromo-cymene  sulphonic  acid  (Eemsen 
a.  Day,  Am.  5, 154  ;  v.  also  Kelbe  a.  Koschiiitzky, 

B.  19,  1730  ;  Claus  a.  Christ,  B.  19,  2165).  Gra- 
nules ;  extremely  sol.  water,  sol.  alcohol,  insol. 
ether. 

Salts. — NaA'aq.  —  KA' aq.  —  Ca,A' 2 ocaq.  — 
BaA'oSaq  (over  H,SO.,).  Gelatinous;  v.  e.  sol. 
water,  sol.  alcohol. — PbA'.^  3aq  :  amorphous,  v.  e. 
sol.  water. — CuA'.,  aq. 

Amide  C,;H,MePr.SO,NH,.  [148°]. 

o-Cymene  (a)-salphonic  acid  C„H.|MePr(SO.,H) 
[1:2:2;].  Formed,  together  with  the  following,  by 
sulplionating  o-cymene,  especially  at  low  tempe- 
ratures (Claus  a.  Hansen,  B.  13,  897).— -KA'iaq. 
BaA'  aq  :  stellate  groups  of  laminit'.  -  CuA'.,  4a(i. 

o-Cymene  (^S) -sulphonic  acid  C,;H.jMePr(SO.,H) 
[1:2:.t].  Formed  as  above. — BaA'.^aaq:  gelati- 
nous mass,  V.  e.  sol.  water. 

Amide.    Very  slender  needles  (from  water). 

iK-Cymene  (o)-sulphoDic  acid 

C,  H3MePr(S0.,H)  [l:3:a'].  Formed  ,together  with 
the  (;8)-isomeride,  by  warming  5«-cymene  with 
cone.  H,SOj  (Claus  a.  Stiisser,  B.  13,  899).— 
KA'. — CaA'„2aq. — BaA'.,aq:  lamina?.  S.  (of  BaA'.,) 
•43  at  17".— PbA'.,  3aq.— CuA'.,  4aq. 

i)i-Cymene  (/3)-sulphonic  acid 
C„HaMePr(SO.,H)  [1:3::>;].    Formed  as  above.— 
BaA'.,  aq  :  needles.    S.  (of  BaA'._>)  3'83  at  16'. 

i)t-Isocymene  (a) -sulphonic  acid 
C,H3Mel'r(S0,H)  [l:3:0j.  [89°].  Formed,  to- 
gether with  the  (3)-isomeride,  by  treating  iso- 
cymene  with  cone.  H,S04  (Kelbe,  A.  210,  30 ;  B. 
15,  39;  Spica,  G.  12,  487,  546).  Deliquescent 
micaceous  leaflets.  Br  in  the  cold  gives  bromo- 
isocymcne  sulphonic  acid,  but  at  40°  it  forms 
(0,l,3)-bronio-isocymene.  KOH  and  KMnOj  gives 
oxy-isopropyl-sulpho-benzoic  acid. 

Salt  s. — NaA'  aq. — KA'  3aq. — KA'  (Armstrong 
a.  Miller,  B.  16, 2258).— BaA'.,  aq  :  pearly  plates, 
v.  si.  sol.  cold,  si.  sol.  hot,  water.  S.  'SI  (Spica). 
BaA'.,:  plates  (Boner,  A.  220,  33).— PbA'.,  aq. 
S.  1-3  at  22°  (Spica).— CuA'.,  2aq.— CuA'.,  4aq.— 
NiA'.,  5aq. 

Amide  C,H3MePr.S0.,NH,.  [73°]  (K.)  ;  [75°] 
(S.).    LamiuiE,  si.  sol.  boiling  water. 

7;t-Isocyniene  (/3)-sulphonic  acid 
C„H,Me4'r(S03H)  [1:3:4]. 

Formatioji. — 1.  By  sulphonation  of  isocy- 
mene. — 2.  By  sulphonation  of  (a)-bromo  isocy- 
mene  and  removal  of  the  Br  by  sodium  amalgam 
(Kelbe  a.  Czarnomski,  B.  17,  1746  ;  A.  235,  285). 

Salts. — NaA'  3aq. —  BaA'.,  8aq  :  laminte,  v.  e. 
sol.  water. — CaA'.,  5,',aq. — CuA'.,33,aq. — PbA'jSaq. 

Amide  C,„H,;(SO.,NH.,)  [162°]. 

p-Iso-cymene  (a)-sulphonic  acid 
C.H,,MePr(S03H)  [1:4:2].  From  iso-cymene  and 
H^SO,,,  together  with  the  (/3)-isomeride  (Jacobsen, 
li.  12,  431).  KOH  and  potassium  permanganate 
converts  it  into  oxy-propyl-sulpho-benzoic  acid 
C,H3(CO.,H)(C(OH)Me.,)s63H  (R.  Meyer  a.  H. 
Boner,  A.  220,  30).  Potash-fusion  gives  oxy- 
terephthalic  acid  and  oxy-cuminic  acid  [88°]. 

Salts. — BaA'.,aq:  slender  needles.  S.  4'28 
at  0°.— CuA'.,  4aq :  blue  leaflets. 

Amide  C„H.,MePr(SO.,NH,,).  [98°]. 

p-Isocymene  (;8) -sulphonic  acid 
C,H.,MePr(SO.,H).    Formed  as  above.    Its  Ba 
salt  is  extremely  soluble  in  water. 

Amide  C„H,MePr(SO.,NH,).  [80°-90°]. 

Cymene  disulphonic  acid  C,.H.,MePr(S03H).,. 
From  cymene  and  fuming  H^SO,,  (Kraut,  4.  192, 


226).— BaA"  aq  :  v.  e.  sol.  water  (Claus,  B.  14, 
2140). 

7«-iso-CYMEN0L  C,H,PrMe(OH)  [4:2:1]. 

Methyl-isopropyl-plienol  m-isocijvwjjhcnol. 
(231°).  1-52.  From  7)i-isocymene  sulphonic 
acid  (1  pt.)  by  fusion  with  KOH  (6  pts.)  (Kelbe, 
A.  210,  40).  Liquid,  smelling  like  thymol. 
Gives  a  violet  colour  with  FeCl.,.  By  KOH 
j  fusion  it  is  converted  into  o-oxy-isophthalic  acid 
and  2j-cumiuol-carboxy lie  acid  C„H34'r(OH)C02H 
[4:1:2]. 

I  Benzoyl  derivative  C|;H3PrMe(0Bz). 
[73°].  Mouoclinic  crystals;  a:6:c  =  •52:l:-82  ; 
j8  =  82°  17'. 

Methyl  etJier  C,Il,¥rMe{OMe)  :  (217°). 
Ethyl  ether  C,H3PrMe(0Et) :  (224°). 
Tri-bromo-derivative  C,,Br.|PrMe(0H) : 
[222°] ;  plates  (Jesurun,  B.  19,  141.3). 
1       Isomerides :  C.uivackol  and  Tfiyjiol. 
1       i)t-Lso-CYMENOL-CAEBOXYLIC  ACID 
C,H.,PrMe{OH)CO.,H  [1:3:4:5].    Cymcnotic  acid. 
[147°].    Formed  by  the  action  of  C0._,  upon 
sodium    lu-iso-cymenol    (;»-isopropyl -phenol). 
,  Long  slender  needles  (from  hot  water).    SI.  sol. 
hot  water,  nearly  insol.  cold  water.    FeXl^  pro- 
duces a  bluish- violet  colouration. 

Salts. — AgA':  small  needles,  m.  sol.  liot 
water. — BaA'.^  4aq  :  needles,  v.  sol.  alcohol. 

Methyl  ether  A'Me:  [148^] :  short  needles 
(from  alcohol)  (Jesurun,  B.  19,  1414). 
j      Isomerides :     Cakvacrotic    and  Thyjiotic 

ACIDS. 

I      CYMIDINE  C,H,(G,H,)(CH3)NH,  [4:1:.S]. 

Preparation. —  Nitro  -  cymylene  -  dichloride 
C„H,(C3H,)(N0,)(CHC1.,),  obtained  by  the  action 
of  PCI5  on  nitrocuminic  aldehyde,  is  reduced  with 
zinc  and  HCl. 
j  Properties. — Colourless  oil.  Volatile  with 
steam.  Sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Stable  towards 
oxidising  agents.  By  nitrous  acid  it  is  converted 
into  tliymol. 

Salts.— B'HCl:  fine  needles.-(B'HCl).,PtCl,: 
!  sparingly  soluble  yellow  needles. — B'._,H^SO.,  2^aq : 
small  white  needles,  si.  sol.  cold  water. 

Acetyl  derivative,  [about  112°].  White 
needles  (Widman,  B.  15,  167  ;  21,  2126  ;  cf.  Bar- 
low, A.  98,  248  ;  P.  M.  [41  10,  454). 

Cymidine  C,H3PrMe(NH.,)  [4:1:2].  From 
(2,4,l)-nitro-cymene  (Loderbaum,  B.  21,  2127). 
—B'HCl.— B'.,H.,SO,  aq. 

i;i-Isoeymi"dine  C„H,PrMe(NH,,)  [3:1:5  or  ]. 
(233°).  From  nitro-iso-cymene  (Kelbe  a.  Warth 
A.  221,  163).  Yellowish  oil.  V.  si.  sol.  water, 
v.  sol.  alcohol,  liglit  petroleum,  or  benzene. 

Salts.— B'.,H.,S04.  SI.  sol.  water. -B'H.,C,,0,. 

Acetyl  derivative  CuHjPrMeNHAc. 
[118°]. 

Benzoyl  derivative  C^H^PrMeNHBz. 
[165°]. 

Phthalyl  derivative 
C,H,C.,0.,NC„H3PrMe.  [145^. 

(?h)-cymidine-sulphonic  acid 

C„H.,Me(a,H;)(NH,)S03H  [1:4:3:6].  Formed  by 
heating  cymidine  with  fuming  H,_,S04.  Thin 
glistening  colourless  plates  or  prismatic  needles. 
V.  si.  sol.  cold  water.  Insol.  alcohol.  Is  pro- 
bably a  9!.-propyl-derivative,  since  by  treat- 
ment of  the  diazo-  compound  with  HBr  and 
debromination  it  gives  rise  to  the  sulpho- 
nic  acid  of  «-cymene.     The  corresponding 
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/SO3 

Diazo-  compound  C5H,MePr<'  |  forms 

small  white  needles,  v.  e.  sol.  water,  si.  sol. 
alcohol,  insol.  ether.  By  warming  with  absolute 
alcohol  it  is  converted  into  the  sulphonic  acid  of 
the  ethyl-ether  of  thymol  (Widmann.B.  19,  246) 

Isocymidine  sulphonic  acid 
C,.H„MePr(NH.,)(SO.,H).  Fromamido-iso-cymene 
and  fuming  H.^SO^  (Kelbe  a,Warth,^.221,177). 

Salt.— BaA'j. 

CYMINYL.    Also  called  Cymyl  {q.  v.). 

CYMOPHENOL  v.  Cymenol. 

CYMOPHENONE  v.  Phenyl  cymyl  ketone. 

CYMYL.  The  radicle  C„H3Me(C3H,).  Its 
derivatives  are  described  below ;  see  also  Carva- 
CHYL  and  Thymyl  compounds.  Cuminyl 
C^H,(C.|H-)CH.>  is  isomeric  with  cymyl. 

CYMYLAMINE  v.  Thymylajune  and  Cabva- 

CBYLAMINE. 

ISOCYMYL-CAB.BAMIC  ETHER 

C„H,PrMeNH.COoEt.  [229°].  From  ClCOjEt 
and  amido-iso-cymene.  Slender  needles  {from 
alcohol). 

ISOCYMYL  CARBAMINE  C^HjPrMeNC. 
From  amido-iso-cymene,  KOH,  CHCl,,  and  al- 
cohol (Kelbe  a.  Warth,  A.  221, 170).  Oil  of  very 
nasty  odour,  nearly  insol.  water,  sol.  alcohol, 
ether,  and  benzene.  Can  be  distilled  with  steam, 
but  not  alone  at  ordinary  pressure. 

DI-CYMYL  ETHYLENE  DIKETONE 
(C„H,Mei'r.CO).,CjH,.   (c.  320°).  From  cymene, 
succinyl  chloride,  and  AICI3   (Glaus,  B.  20, 
1378). 

ISOCYMYL  ETHYL  GUANIDINE 

C,H3PrMeNH.C(NH).NHEt. 
From  C,H,PrMeNH.CS.NHEt,  alcoholic  NH3, 
and  PbO  (K.  a.  W.).    Gummy  mass. 

Trihemoyl  derivative 
C,.H3l'rMeNBzC.(NBz).NBzEt.   [165°].  Needles 
(from  alcohol). 

CYMYL  ETHYL  KETONE  CARBOXYLIC 
ACID  CuH3(C3H,)Me.CO.CH,,.CH,.CO,H.  From 
cymene,  succinyl  chloride,  CS.,,and  ALCl^  (Glaus, 

B.  20,  1378).— PbA',. 
ISOCYMYL  ETHYL  THIO-UREA 

C.  HjPrMeNH.GS.NHEt.  Mcthyl-iso-propijl- 
phenyl-thio-ethyl-urca.  Formed  by  heating 
amido-iso-cymene  with  ethyl-mustard  oil.  An 
amorphous  gummy  mass  (K.  a.  W.). 

CYMYL  METHYL  KETONE 
CH^.GO.C.H^MePr  [1:2:5].  (248°).  From  cymene, 
AcCl,  and  AlCl,  (Glaus,  B.  19,  232). 

DI-ISOCYMYL  THIO-UREA 
(C,,H3PrMeNH),GS.    [160°].    From  amido-iso- 
cymene  and  CSo  in  a  sealed  tube  at  100° 
(K.  a.  W.).    Slender  needles  (from  alcohol). 

ISOCYMYL  -  UREA  NH.GO.NH.C.HsPrMe. 
Eso-methyl-eso-iso-propyl-pJienyl-urea.  [176°]. 
From  KNGO  and  amido-iso-cymene  sulphate 
(Kelbe  a.  Warth,  A.  221, 171).  Matted  glittering 
needles  (from  water). 

Di-isocymyl-urea  CO(NH.C6H3PrMe)2.  From 
COCl..  and  amido-iso-cymene  in  ether.  Slender 
needles  (from  alcohol). 

CYNANCHOL.  A  crystalline  substance  ex- 
tracted by  Butlerow  (A.  180,  349)  from  Cynan- 
clium  acutuvi,  a  creeping  plant  growing  near 
the  Oxus,  and  said  to  poison  camels.  According 
to  Hesse  (A.  182, 163)  it  is  a  mixture  of  cynan- 
chocerin    [146°]    and  cynanchin  [149°]. 


CYNAPINE.  Areddish-yellow  oil  with  power- 
ful odour,  contained  in  the  seeds  of  fool's  parsley 
(Mtliusa  C2/?!apiM?«),  whence  it  may  be  extracted 
by  distilling  with  milk  of  lime.  Strongly  alkaUne 
in  reaction  (Ficinus,  Mag.  Pliann,  20,  357 ;  Bern- 
hardt, Ar.  Ph.  [3]  16,  117). 

CYNENE  V.  Cinene. 

CYNEOL  V.  GiNEOL. 

CYNURENIC  ACID  is  Oxy-quinoline  cab- 

BOXYLIC  ACID  {q.  v.). 

CYNURIC  ACID  G„H;N03  i.e. 
CCH.GijHj.GO.GOjH.  Oxaloxyl-o-amido-henzoic 
acid.  [189°].  S.  1-12  at  10°.  Formed  by  oxi- 
dising cynurenic  acid,  acetyl-quinoUne  tetra- 
hydride,  or  carbostyril  by  alkaline  KMnO^ 
(Kretschy,  M.  4,  157  ;  Friedliinder  a.  Ostermaier, 
B.  15,  332).  Formed  also  by  heating  dry  oxalic 
acid  with  o-amido-benzoic  acid  at  130°  (Kretschy 
M.  5,  21).  Needles  (from  ether).  FeXl^  colours 
its  aqueous  solution  crimson.  Boiling  acids  and 
alkalis  split  it  up  into  oxalic  and  o-amido- 
benzoic  acids. 

S  alt  s.— KHA"iaq.- (NHJ„A".— BaH^A'Uq. 
BaA"  aq.— CaA"  2iaq.  -Gu.A'Co  4aq.— Ag.A". 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.  [181°].  From  indoxylic 
ether  and  chromic  mixture  (Baeyer,  B.  15,  778). 
Needles  (from  alcohol). 

CYSTEIN  C3H-NSO.,  i.e. 
GH3.G(NH,,)(SH).C02H.  Prepared  by  adding 
tin  to  a  solution  of  eystin  in  hydrochloric  acid 
(Baumann,  H.  8,  299).  Grystalline  powder,  sol. 
water,  ammonia,  and  acids.  The  aqueous  solu- 
tion is  oxidised  to  cystin  even  by  the  air. 

CYSTIN  G,H,.,N..S.,0^  i.e.S(GMe(NH.,).CO„H)... 
[a]„=  -206°  in  il  p.c.  HClAq  (Mauthner,  H.  7, 
225) ;  [a]j  =  - 142°  in  NH^Aq  (Kulz,  Z.  B.  20, 1). 
Occasionally  occurs  as  urinary  calculus  or  sedi- 
ment (Wollaston,  P.  T.  1810,  223  ;  Golding  Bird, 
Treatise  on  Urinary  Concretions ;  Toel,  A.  96, 
247;  Lassaigne,^.C/t.  [2]  23,  328;  Baudrimont 
a.  Malaguti,  J.  Ph.  24,  633;  Thaulow,  A.  21, 
197 ;  Marchand,  /.  pr.  16,  254  ;  Robert,  J.  Ph. 
7,  165  ;  O.  Henry,  J.  Ph.  23,  11  ;  Taylor,  P.  M. 
[3]  12,  337;  Niemann,  ^.  187,  101;  Udranszky 
a.  Baumann,  B.  21,  2744).  Found  also  in  the 
kidneys  of  the  ox  (Cloetta,  A.  99,  299)  and  in  the 
liver  of  a  drunkard  who  died  of  typhus  fever 
(Scherer,  N.  Jahrb.  Pliarin.  7,  306).  In  very 
small  quantities  it  is  a  normal  constituent  in 
urine  (Goldmann  a.  Baumann,  H.  12,  254). 

Properties. — Neutral  and  tasteless.  Crystal- 
line mass.  Insol.  water  and  alcohol ;  sol.  aqueous 
ammonia  (diSerence  from  uric  acid)  and  potash, 
and  reppd.  as  six-sided  laminee  by  HOAc.  Sol. 
HClAq.  Separates  from  an  ammoniacal  solu- 
tion as  colourless  laminse.  Cold  ammoniacal 
AgN03  followed  by  HNO3  gives  a  canary  yellow 
pp.,  but  hot  ammoniacal  AgN03  ppts.  AgjS 
(r)e\v'ar  a.  Gamgee,  Ph.  [3]  1,  385).  Baryta-water 
at  150°  gives  barium  sulphide  and  sulphite. 
Nitrous  acid  forms  pyruvic  acid  (Dewar  a.  Gam- 
gee,  Ph.  [3]  3,  144  ;  H.  5,  329).  Boiling  aqueous 
NaOH  converts  part  of  its  S  into  HoS. 

Benzoyl  derivative  CsH,„Bz2N2S204. 
[158°].  Its  Na  derivative  is  ppd.  by  adding  BzCl 
to  a  solution  of  cystin  in  aqueous  NaOH.  Slender 
needles.  Strong  acid,  insol.  water,  si.  sol.  ether, 
m.  sol.  alcohol  (G.  a.  B.). 

CYTISINE  C.,„H„N30.  [155°  cor.].  An  al- 
kaloid occurring  in  the  unripe  seeds  of  the  labur- 
num,C^/iiszfs  Laburnum  (Chevallier  a.Lassaigne 
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J.  Ph.  4,  340 ;  7,  235  ;  Peschier,  J.  Chim.  Mt'd. 
6,  65  ;  Husemann  a.  Marine,  Z.  [2]  1,  161 ;  5, 
677).  Crystalline  mass  (from  alcohol)  or  thin 
needles  and  laminte  (by  sublimation).  V.  e.  sol. 
water  and  alcohol,  nearly  insol.  ether,  benzene, 
and  chloroform.  Expels  NH3  from  its  salts, 
even  in  the  cold.  Poisonous.  Does  not  reduce 
Fehling's  solution.  Potassio-mercuric  iodide 
gives  a  white  floceulent  pp.  becoming  crystal- 
line. I  in  KI  gives  an  amorjjhous  red  pp. 
changing  to  prisms.  Bromine-water  gives  an 
orange  pp.  even  in  very  dilute  (1:15000)  solu- 


tions. Sodium  phosphomolybdate  gives  a  yellow 
jDp.  Tannin  forms  a  pp.  only  after  neutralisa- 
tion with  NaOH.  Picric  acid  gives  a  yellow  pp. 
soon  becoming  crystalline. 

Colour  tests.— Cone.  H2SO4  gives  no  colour. 
Sulphomolybdic  acid  reaction  gives  no  colour. 
H.SO4  and  'K.,Cv„0,  a  yellow  turning  brown. 
HNO3  an  orange-yellow. 

Salts.— B'(HN03)2  2aq  :  prisms,  with  bitter 
taste.— B'HjCla  xa,q.  —  E'E^PtCl^.— B'H^PtCls,.— 
B'(HAuCl,).,.— B'Hg.,Cl,. 
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DAMALURIC  ACID  C,,H,„0,-  [53°].  An  acid 
said  to  have  been  obtained  from  cows'  urine 
(Stiideler,  A.  77,  27  ;  Werner,  Z.  [2]  4,  413). 

DAMBONITE  C,H,„0„.  [190°].  Di-methyl- 
dambose.  Di-mctliyl-inosite.  Occurs  in  a  pecu- 
liar kind  of  caoutchouc.  Exported  from  Gaboon 
in  West  Africa  (Girard,  0.  B.  67,  820).  Six- 
sided  prisms  (from  alcohol),  oblique  prisms  (con- 
taining 3aq)  (from  water),  or  slender  needles 
(by  sublimation).  Not  affected  by  dilute  acids 
or  alkalis,  by  Fehling's  solution,  or  by  fermen- 
tation. HI  gives  Mel  and  dambose,  identical 
with  inosite.  KI  forms  crystals  of  CsHi^O^KI. 
HNO.|  and  H„S04  form  an  explosive  nitrate 
(Champion,  C."-R.  73,  114). 

Acetyl  derivative  CjHijAc^O,;.  [193°]. 
(337°).  Needles  (Maquenne,  A.  Ch.  [6]  12,  566; 
C.  B.  104,  1853). 

Benzoyl  derivative  CjHj.JBz^Og.  [250°]. 
Minute  pale-yellow  needles  (M.). 

DAMBOSE  C,;H,20„.  [218°].  Obtained  by 
heating  dambonite  with  aqueous  HI  at  120^ 
(Girard,  C.  B.  67,  820  ;  73,  426  ;  77,  995).  Ac- 
cording to  Maquenne  (C.  B.  104,  1853)  it  is 
identical  with  inosite  {v.  Inosite  and  Sugars). 
Six-sided  prisms  (from  dilute  alcohol) ;  mono- 
clinic  prisms  (containing  2aq)  (from  water).  In- 
active. V.  e.  sol.  water,  insol.  absolute  alcohol. 
Not  prone  to  fermentation. 

Hexa-acetyl  derivative  GgH^Ac^O„ 
[211°]. 

Methyl  c< 7ie»- C,H„MeO,.  Bornesite.  [175°]. 
In  caoutchouc  from  Borneo  (Girard,  Z.  [2]  7, 
335). 

Di-methyl  ether  v.  Dambonite. 

DAMMARA  RESIN.  New  Zealand  Kauri 
gum,  the  gum-resin  from  Dammara  australis 
contains  a  slightly  Isevorotatory  terpene  dam - 
marole  C,„H„.  (158°)  S.G.^^  -863  (Eennie,  C.J. 
39,  240;  cf.  Thomson,  A.  Ch.  [3]  9,  499  ;  Muir, 
C.  J.  27,  733).  Dammar-Puti  or  East  Indian 
dammara  resin  may  be  separated,  according  to 
Dulk  {J.  pr.  14,  16),  by  successive  treatment  with 
weak  alcohol,  absolute  alcohol,  and  ether  into 
hydrated  dammarylic  acid  G,5H„04  [50°], 
anhydrous  dammarylic  acid  C^.JA..fi^ 
[60°],  and  dammaryl  C,J1.^  [190°],  the  residue 
being  C„„H,4,0  [215°].  Franchimont  obtained  an 
acid    C.,„H,,,0,.    See  also  Schrotter,  P.  59,  37. 

DANAIN  CuH,405.  Said  to  occur  in  the  root 
of  Dana/is  fragrans,  and  to  give  by  hydrolysis  a 


sugar  and  resinous  danaidin  (Sclilagdenhauffen, 
J.  1885,  1815). 

,3:4)  /(I)  CH:CH 
DAPHNETIN  C,H^{OH.)X  I    •  Di- 

\(2)  0— CO 

oxy-coumarin.  [256°].  Prepared  by  hydrolysis 
of  daphnin,  a  glucoside  occurring  in  the  bark  of 
Daphne  alpina  and  Daphne  Mczereum  (Zwenger, 
A.  115,  8;  Stitnkel,  B.  12,  109). 

Synthesis. — By  heating  molecular  proportions 
of  pyrogallol  and  malic  acid  with  H,^S04  (twice 
the  weight  of  the  former),  and  precipitating  the 
melt  in  cold  water  (Pechmann,  B.  17,  938). 

Properties. — Needles  or  prisms.  Sol.  hot 
water,  si.  sol.  ether,  nearly  insol.  chloroform, 
benzene,  and  CS.j.  Dissolves  in  alkalis  with  a 
reddish-yellow  colour. 

Bcactions. — FejCl,,  gives  a  green  colouration 
which  changes  to  red  on  adding  Na.^COj.  Po- 
tassic  ferricyanide  and  NH3  gives  a  reddish-yel- 
low colour.  HNO3  gives  an  intense  red.  It  re- 
duces AgN03  and  Fehling's  solution  in  the  cold. 
Baryta  water,  Zn(OAc),„  and  Pb(0Ac)2  give  yel- 
low pps.  After  boiling  with  NaHS03,  FeXlg 
gives  an  intense  blue  colour. 

Di-acetyl  derivative  C;,H402(OAc)2 : 
[129°] ;  colourless  needles,  insol.  water,  sol. 
other  solvents. 

Di-henzoyl  derivative  C;,H40.,(OBz)2 : 
[152°] ;  fine  needles,  insol.  water  and  ether, 
sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  (Pechmann,  B.  17, 
933). 

Mono-ethyl  ether  G.HACOEt)  :  [155°]; 
colourless  glistening  plates,  v.  sol.  alcohol,  ether, 
benzene,  and  aqueous  alkalis,  si.  sol.  water. 

Di-cthyl  ether  C„H40.,(0Et), :  [72°];  co- 
lourless  needles.  V.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and 
benzene,  insol.  water  and  aqueous  alkalis  (Will 
a.  Jung,  B.  17,  1081). 

Bromo-daphnetin  C,,H.BrO,. 

Di-ethyl  ether  a,H3BrO,(OEt), :  [115°]; 
colourless  feathery  crystals.  Sol.  hot  alcohol, 
ethei',  and  benzene,  si.  sol.  cold  alcohol,  insol. 
aqueous  alkalis.  Formed  by  bromination  of  the 
di-ethyl  ether  of  daphnetin.  By  boiling  with 
alcoholic  KOH  it  is  converted  into  the  di-ethyl- 
derivative  of  daphnetilic  acid  (Will  a.  Jung,  B. 
17,  1084). 

Tetra-bromo-daphnetin.  Acetyl  deriva- 
tive CnHBrjAcO,.  [c.  290°].  From  acetyl- 
daphnetin  and  Br  at  100°  (Stiinkel). 
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j3-M  ehyl-daphnetin 

^4:3)  /(I)  C(CH3):CH 
C,H,(OH  /  I    .     Formed   by  the 

\(2)  0  CO 

action  of  HoSO^  on  a  mixture  of  aceto-acetic 
ether  and  pyrogallol.  By  boiling  with  sodium 
bisuliohite  till  dissolved  and  then  adding  Fe^Clg 
a  blue  colouration  is  produced  (Pechmann  a. 
Cohen,  B.  17,  2188). 

Daphuetic   acid  C,Hj(0H)3.CH:CH.C0,H. 
Tri-oxy-cinnaniic  acid. 

Tri-ethyl  derivative 
C,H2(OEt)3.CJi,.CO„H :  [193°] ;  colourless  crys- 
tals. V.  sol.  hot  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene, 
insol.  water  and  CS.,.  Obtained  by  evaporating 
the  di-ethyl-ether  of  daphnetin  with  aqueous 
NaOH,  and  heating  the  residue  with  ethyl 
iodide.  On  oxidation  with  KMnO,  it  gives  tri- 
ethoxy-benzoic  aldehyde  and  acid  (Will  a.  Jung, 
B.  17,  1086). 

Daphnetilic  acid  C,H30(0H).,.C0.,H. 

Di-ethyl  derivative  CsH.j0(0Et).,.C0,H. 
[154°].  Fine  felted  needles.  Formed  by  boiling 
the  di-ethyl  ether  of  bromo-daphnetin  with  alco- 
holic KOH  (WiU  a.  Jung,  B.  17,  1085). 

DAPHNIN  Ci^HisO,.  [c.200°].  Aglucoside 
occurring  in  the  bark  of  certain  species  of 
Daphne  (Vauquelin,  A.  Ch.  84,  173  ;  Gmelin  a. 
Baer,  Sch.  J.  35,  1 ;  Zwenger,  A.  115,  1).  Eect- 
angular  prisms  (containing  2aq)  (from  water),  i 
SI.  sol.  cold  water,  v.  sol.  boiling  alcohol,  insol. 
ether.  Alkalis  and  alkaline  carbonates  dissolve 
it,  forming  a  yellow  solution,  which  turns  brown 
in  air.  Fe^Clj  colours  its  aqueous  solution 
bluish.  It  slowly  reduces  boiling  Fehling's  solu- 
tion. Hot  solutions  are  ppd.  by  basic  lead  acetate. 
Emulsin  or  dilute  acids  split  it  up  into  glucose 
and  daphnetin. 

DATISCIN  C,,H,,0,2.  [180°].  A  glucoside 
occurring  in  the  leaves  and  roots  of  Datisca 
cannabina,  which  are  used  to  dye  silk  yellow 
(Braconnot,  A.  Ch.  [2]  3,  277  ;  Stenhouse,  Chem. 
Gaz.  1856,  No.  318  ;  A.  98,  166).  Silky  needles, 
si.  sol.  cold  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol,  v.  si.  sol. 
ether.  Tastes  bitter.  Eesolved  by  dilute  acids 
into  glucose  and  datiscetin.  Bases  dissolve  it 
with  deep-yellow  colour.  Lead  acetate,  FejClj, 
CuSOj,  and  SnClj  ppt.  its  solution. 

Batiscetin  C,5H,„0,;.  Formed  as  above. 
Tasteless  needles,  nearly  insol.  water,  v.  e.  sol. 
ether.— C,,H,FbO,. 

DATUEINE  is  identical  with  Atropine  (g.u.). 

DAVYUM.  According  to  Kern,  some  speci- 
mens of  Eussian  platinum  ores  contain  a  metal 
which  is  not  Ir,  Os,  Pd,  Pt,  Eh,  nor  Eu  (C.  N. 
36,  114).  The  mother-liquor  remaining  after 
separation  of  Eh  and  Ir  by  Bunsen's  method 
(P.  M.  [4]  36,  253)  was  heated  with  excess  of 
NH  |C1  and  NH1NO3 ;  the  dark -red  pp.  thus  ob- 
tained was  strongly  heated,  whereby  the  new 
metal  was  obtained  as  a  spongy  mass,  which 
fused  in  the  0-H  flame  to  a  silver-white  button. 
The  ore  contained  about  "045  p.c.  of  the  new 
metal,  to  which  Kern  gave  the  name  Davyum. 
The  metal  is  described  as  hard,  but  malleable 
when  heated  ;  e.  sol.  aqua  regia,  v.  si.  sol.  boil- 
ing H,SO,.  S.G.  9-389.  At.  w.  about  154. 
Several  salts  of  this  metal  are  described  by  Kern. 
The  whole  subject  requires  re-investigation. 

M.  M.  P.  M. 

DECACRYLIC  ACID  v.  Decenoio  acid. 


DECANAPHTHENE  v.  Dectleke. 

n-DECANE  C,„H       (169°-170°)  at  742  mm.; 

(107°)  at  100  mm.  S.G.  f  -745 ;  -734 ;  i'P 
■669.  S.  (glacial  acetic  acid)  8  at  c.  15°  ;  20  at 
60°.  From  n-octyl  bromide,  EtBr  and  Xa 
(Lachowicz,  A.  220,  179).  Formed  also  from 
methyl  ennyl  ketone  by  treatment  with  PClj  and 
reduction  of  the  product  by  HI  and  P  ;  and  by 
reducing  octoic  acid  with  HI  and  P  (Krafft,  B. 
15,  1695).  Has  hardly  any  smell  and  no  tas'e. 
Not  attacked  by  cone.  H2SO4.  Attacked  by  Br 
only  when  heated. 

Decane  C|„H.„.  Inactive  di-isoamyl.  (158*8° 
cor.)  at  732-8  mm.    S.G.  ^  -7216  (Lachowicz,  A. 
j  220,  172).  V.D.  72  (for  71).    S.  (in  glacial  acetic 
!  acid)  8  at  c.  15°  ;  20  at  65°.   S.V.  231-3  (Schifif,  A. 
220,  88).    From  isoamyl  iodide  and  zinc  (Frank- 
land,  C.  J.  3,  32).    From  isoamyl  bromide  or 
iodide  and  sodium  (Wurtz,  A.  Ch.  [3]  44,  275  ; 
Grimshaw,  B.  10,  1602;  C.  J.  32,  260,  687). 
Formed  also  by  the  electrolysis  of  sodium  hexoate 
(Brazier  a.  Gossleth,  C.  J.  3,  221).  Tasteless, 
with  faint  odour.    Flashing-point  53°.    Not  at- 
tacked by  HNO3  or  cone.  H^SO^.    Gives  with 
I  bromine  decyl  bromide,  which  on  distillation 
splits  up  into  decylene  and  HBr. 

Decane  CHMeEt.CH,.CH.,.CHMeEt.  Active 
diamyl.  (160°).  V.D.  4-82  (for  4-91).  S.G.  is 
-7463.  [a]D  =  6-49°  for  100  mm.  at  22°.  From 
active  amyl  iodide  and  sodium  (Just,  A.  220, 155). 

Decane  (152°-153°).  S.G.  ^  -7187.  V.D. 
69-4  (for  71).  In  Galician  petroleum  (Lachowicz, 
A.  220,  195). 

Another  decane  from  same  source  ;  (162°- 
163°).    S.G.  ^  -7324. 

Decane  C,(,H,,.  (160°)  (Pelouze  a.  Cahours, 
.1.  Ch.  [4]  1,  5)T  (156°)  (Wurtz,  Bl.  1863,  300; 
Lemoine,  Bl.  [2]  41, 165).  S.G.  is  -757  (P.  a.  C.) ; 
-  -764  (L.).  V.D.  4-95.  Occurs  in  American 
petroleum. 

Decane.  (171°).  S.G.  ^  -756.  In  coal  tar 
(Jacobsen,  A.  184,  202). 

DECAEBUSNIC  ACID  v.  Usnetic  acid. 
DECENE  V.  Decylene. 
DECENOIC  ACID  C|oH,sO,,  i.e. 
C,H,,.CH:CH.CH,.COoH.     [10°].     Formed  by 
distilling  the  lactone  of  /3-oxy-heptyl-succinic  acid 
(2.  v.).    Oil,  hardly  soluble  in,  and  lighter  than, 
water.    Volatile  with  steam.     Combines  with 
HBr  (Schneegans,  A.  227,  91). 
Salts .— BaA',.— CaA'2.— AgA'. 
Decenoic  acid  C|„H,gO.,.  Amenyl-valeric  acid. 
(269°).    S,G.      -961.    From  sodium  isoamylate 
andCOatl65°  (Frohlich  a.  Geuther,  A.  202,  297). 
Oil.    The  Na  salt  is  deliquescent. 

Decenoic  acid  C,„H,sO.,.  Amydecrjlenic  acid. 
(242°  cor.).  S.G.  2  -9096."  Formed  by  oxidation 
of  the  corresponding  aldehyde  (Borodin,  B.  5, 
481 ;  Hell  a.  Schoop,  B.  12,  193).  Oil.  Oxidised 
by  chromic  mixture  to  acetic  and  isovaleric  acid 
(Gaess,  B.  10,  455).  The  K  salt  is  deliquescent. 
CaA'„|aq:  needles  (from  alcohol). 

Decenoic  acid  C,(,H|sO.,.  Dccacrylic  acid. 
[86=-].  S.  (cold  alcohol)  -08;  (hot  alcohol)  2. 
Occurs  in  cork.  Amorphous.  Acid  to  litmus 
(Siewert,  Z.  1868,  383). 

DECENOIC  ALDEHYDE  C,„H,sO.  Diisova- 
leric  aldehyde,  (c.  189°).  S.G.  2  -861.  Formed 
from  isovaleric  aldehyde  by  heating  with  zinc 
filings,  or  by  treating  with  Na,  KOH,  K^CO.,,  or 
HCl  (Borodin,  B.  2,  552 ;  5,  481 ;  6,  983  ;  Eiban, 
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Bl.  [2]  18,  64  ;  Kekule,  B.  3,  135  ;  Gaess  a.  Hell, 
B.  8,  371).  Oil.  Does  not  combine  with  NaHSOj. 
Reduces  ammoanical  AgN03. 

DECENYL  ALCOHOL  C,„H,„0  i.e. 
CH„:CH.CHj.CPr.,.OH.  Allyl-di-propijl-carhinol. 
(192°  i.V.).  S.G.  g  -8602  ;  -8427.  C.E.  (15°- 
2'J°)  -00101.  H.C.  1,511,900  (Louguinine,  Bl.  [2] 
35,  563).  From  di-propyl-ketone,  zinc,  and  allyl 
icd  de  (Saytzeff,  A.  196,'l09).  Oil,  smelling  like 
turpentine.  Chromic  mixture  oxidises  it  to  di- 
propyl-ketone,  butyric  acid,  and  propionic  acid. 
Aqueous  KMnO^  gives  CO.,H.CH,,.CPr.,.OH. 

Acetyl  derivative  C,„H,,,OAc.  (210°  i.V.). 
S.G.  a  -800  ;  -8733. 

Decenyl  alcohol  C^H.^O  i.e. 
CH.,:CH.CH„.GPr„.OH.  '  Allyl-di-isopropijl-car- 
binol.  (170°).  "S.G.  ^  -8671;  -8177.  C.E. 
(0°-24°)  -00095.  From  di-isopropyl-ketone,  allyl 
iodide,  and  zinc  (Lebedinsky,  /.  p)^-  [2]  23,  22). 
Oil,  smelling  like  turpentine.  KMnO^  gives 
CO,,H.CH,,.CPr„.OH  and  isobutyric  acid.  Forms 
a  liquid  dibromide. 

Decenyl  alcohol  C,„H,„0.  (o.  194°).  From 
acetone  (75  g.),  allyl  iodide  (205  g.),  isobutyl 
iodide  (230  g.),  and  granulated  zinc  (Schatzky, 
J.       [21  30,  216).  Oil. 

DECENYLENE  v.  Decinexe. 

DECENYLENE  TETRABROMIDE  v.  Tetka- 

BROMO-DECANE. 

DECINENE  C,„H„.  Deccnylcne.  (c.  158°). 
S.G.  2  -787;  -774  ;  f  -770.  Il-^  77-1  to 
78-8  (theory  75-8).  Formed  by  heating 
allyl-di-propyl-carbinol  (decenyl  alcohol)  with 

H, ,SO^  (1  pt.)  and  water  (1  pt.)  at  130°.  The  oily 
product  is  distilled,  and  the  portion  boiling  at 
150°-170°  is  distilled  over  sodium  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  COo.  Absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air. 
Combines  with  bromine  forming  C|„H|j(Br.|.  Oxi- 
dised by  chromic  mixture  gives  acetic,  propionic 
and  butyric  acids  (S.  Reformatsky,  J.  pr.  ['2]  27, 
389  ;  Bl.  [2]  40,  185). 

Decinene  C,,,!!,,.  Rutylene.  (150°).  From 
dianiylene  bromide  and  alcoholic  KOH  (Bauer, 

A.  135,  344). 

Decinene  C|„H,a.  Scbacin.  [55°].  (above 
300°).  Formed  by  distilling  calcium  sebacate 
(Petersen,  A.  103,  184). 

Decinene  C,„H,s.  (165°).  Formed  by  the 
action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  di-bromo-decane 
derived  from  petroleum  (Reboul  a.  Truchot,  A. 
144,  248). 

Decinene  C|„H|j.  Hjidrocamphcne.  [120°]. 
(100 ').  A  product  of  the  action  of  sodium  on 
the  solid  hydrochloride  C|„H,„HC1  derived  from 
turpentine  (Montgoltier,  A.  Ch.  [5]  19,  145).  In- 
active. 

Decinene  C|„H,,.  TTi/drocamplimc.  [140° 
uncor.].  Prepared  by  the  action  of  sodium  and 
gaseous  HCl  on  a  benzene  solution  of  bornyl 
chloride  (C,„H|-C1),  or  of  camphor-dichloride 
(C,„H„.C1,,)  (Kaehler  a.  Spitzer,  B.  13,  615 ;  M. 

I,  589).  White  crystalline  solid.  V.  sol.  ether, 
less  sol.  alcohol  and  acetic  acid.  Does  not  com- 
bine with  HCl.  Very  stable  towards  oxidising 
agents.    Probably  identical  with  the  preceding. 

Decinene  (?)C,oH,9.  Camphine.  (c.  169°). 
S.G.  25  -827.  Formed  by  distilling  camphor 
with  iodine  or  HI  (Claus,  /.  p>r.  25,  264  ;  Weyl, 

B.  1,  96).    Br  acts  upon  it  by  substitution. 


DECINOIC  ACID  C,„H,„0,.  [52-5°].  (.307°) 
Formed  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  butyric 
ether  (Briiggemann,  .4.246, 132).  Long  needles. 

DECINYL  ALCOHOL  C,„H„0  i.e. 
(CH.,:CH.CH„)„CPr.OH.  Di-allyl-propyl-carbinol. 
(194°).  S.G.  2  -9707.  C.E.  (0°-20°).  -00082. 
Ror,  78-7.  From  w-butyric  ether,  allyl  iodide, 
and  zinc ;  the  product  being  poured  into  water 
and  distilled  (Saytzeff,  A.  193,  362).  Oil,  smell- 
ing like  turpentine. 

Decinyl  alcohol  C|„H,sO  i.e. 
(CH.,:CH.CH„).,CPr.OH.  Di-allyl-isopropyl-car- 
binol.  _  (183°  i.V.).  S.G.  2  -8647 ;  -8512. 
From  isobutyric  ether,  allyl  iodide,  and  zinc 
(Riabinin  a.  Saytzeff,  A.  197,  70;  Bl.  [2]  31, 
199).    Oxidised  by  the  air. 

Decinyl  alcohol  (?)C|„H„0.  (176°).  From 
valcrylene  and  diluted  H^SO^  (Reboul,  A.  143, 
373).  Oil. 

Decinyl  alcohol  (?)C,„H„0.  (c.  211°).  A 
product  of  the  action  of  allyl  iodide  and  zinc  on 
acetic  ether  (Schestakoli,  J.  pr.  ['2]  30,  215). 

DECIPPIUM.  According  to  Delafontaine 
(0.  R.  87,  632  ;  93,  63  ;  C.  N.  38,  223  ;  44,  67) 
Samarskite  from  North  Carolina,  and  Sipylita 
from  Virginia,  contain  an  element  belonging  to 
the  groujj  of  the  earths,  but  differing  from  all  the 
other  metals  of  this  class.  To  this  element  De- 
lafontaine gave  the  name  Decippiztm.  The 
double  sulphate  of  Dp  and  K  is  insoluble  in  satu- 
rated KjSOjAq  ;  on  this  fact  is  based  a  method 
of  separating  from  terbium.  Further  researches 
are  required  before  the  existence  of  decippium 
can  be  regarded  as  established  (cf.  Earths  ;  and 
Earths,  metai^s  of  the).  M.  M.  P.  M. 

DECOIC  ACID  C,„H.,„0.,.  Capric  acid.  Mol.w. 
172.    [30°].    (269°).    S.G.  -930. 

Occurrence. — 1.  As  glyceryl  ether  in  butter 
(Chevreul,  Ecchcrchcs  sur  Ics  corps  gras)  and  in 
cocoa-nut  oil  (Gorgey,  A.  66,  295). — 2.  As  iso- 
amyl  ether  in  fusel  oil  from  grapes  (Fischer,  .1. 
118,  307  ;  Grimm,  A.  157,  264),  and  in  fusel  oil 
from  Scotch  whiskey  (Rowney,  A.  79,  236). — 3. 
In  Limburg  cheese  (Iljenko,  A.  55,  85). — 4.  To 
the  extent  of  5  p.c.  in  the  fatty  mass  deposited 
by  the  water  used  to  extract  yolk  (suint)  from 
wool  (Buisine,  C.  B.  105,  014). 

Formation. — 1.  By  the  distillation  of  oleic 
acid  (Gottlieb,  A.  57,  63).— 2.  By  oxidation  of 
oleic  acid  by  HNO3  (Redtenbacher,  A.  59,  54). — 
3.  From  octyl-aceto-acetic  acid  (Guthzeit,  A, 
204,  .5). 

Properties. — Slender  needles,  hardly  sol. 
water,  of  faint  rancid  odour.  Sol.  alcohol  and 
ether. 

Salts . — AgA'.  Needles  from  boiling  water. 
SI.  sol.  water. — BaA'2.  Plates  from  boiling 
water.  SI.  sol.  water,  sol.  alcohol. — CaA'j — 
MgA'.,.— CuA'.,.— NaA'.    Sol.  water. 

Methyl  ether  MeA'.  (224°). 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.    (244°).    S.G. -862. 

Iso-amyl  ether  (275°-290°).  In  fusel  oil 
from  grapes. 

Chloride  C,„H,„0C1.  (c.  210°)  (Grimm,  A. 
157,  272). 

Amide  C,„H,,,0NH,.  [98°].  Prepared  by 
digesting  amnionic  decoate  at  230°  under 
pressure ;  the  yield  is  75  p.c.  (Hofmann,  B.  15, 
984). 

DECOIC  ALDEHYDE  C,H,o.COH  (e.  106°) 
at  15  mm.    Formed  by  distilling  a  mixture  of 
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barium  decoate  (caprate)  and  barium  formate. 
Liquid.  On  reduction  with  zinc-dust  and  acetic 
acid  it  gives  w-prim-decyl  alcohol  (Krafft,  B. 
16,  1716). 

Isodecoic  aldehyde  C,„H.,„0.  (169°  cor.). 
S.G.  "  -828.  Formed  by  oxidation  of  iso-capryl 
alcohol.  Oil.  Does  not  combine  with  NaHSO, 
(Borodin,  J.  1870,  680). 

DECOMPOSITION,  CHEMICAL.  The  break- 
ing down  of  one  definite  kind  of  matter  into 
simpler  kinds  is  called  chemical  decomposition. 
By  a  definite  kind  of  matter  is  meant,  in  chemis- 
try, an  element  or  a  compound.  The  term  de- 
composition can  be  applied  in  strictness  only  to 
one  class  of  changes  undergone  by  compounds. 
The  products  of  the  decomposition  of  a  com- 
pound are  either  elements  or  compounds  ;  the 
mass  of  each  is  different  from  the  mass  of  the 
compound  decomposed,  and  the  properties  of 
each  are  different  from  those  of  the  original  com- 
pound. The  simplest  cases  of  chemical  decom- 
position are  those  brought  about  by  the  action 
of  an  external  agency  such  as  heat,  light,  or 
electricity  on  a  compound ;  water,  for  instance, 
is  decomposed  by  the  electric  current  into  hydro- 
gen and  oxygen  ;  salammoniac  is  decomposed  by 
heat  into  ammonia  and  hydrogen  chloride.  By 
a  slight  extension,  the  term  chemical  decomposi- 
tion is  used  to  include  cases  of  chemical  inter- 
action between  two  or  more  bodies  resulting  in 
the  formation  of  new  bodies,  some  at  least  of 
which  are  simpler  than  the  original  substances. 
Thus  when  water  and  potassium  interact  potash 
and  hydrogen  are  produced ;  the  water  is  often 
said  to  be  decomposed  by  the  potassium,  inas- 
much as  one  of  the  products  of  the  interaction 
is  the  element  hydrogen,  which  was  formerly 
combined  with  oxygen  forming  water.  So  when 
acetic  acid  and  phosphorus  pentachloride  react 
to  produce  acetyl  chloride,  phosphorus  oxy- 
chloride,  and  hydrochloric  acid,  each  of  the  re- 
acting bodies  may  be  said  to  be  decomposed  by 
the  other.  This  example  shows  that  the  term 
chemical  decomposition  is  used  as  covering  the 
greater  number  of  reactions  known  as  chemical 
changes.  The  combination  of  two  elements,  or 
of  one  element  and  compound,  or  of  two  (or 
more)  compounds,  would  not  generally  be  called 
a  decomposition ;  nor  would  the  term  be  custom- 
arily employed  with  reference  to  an  isomeric  or 
allotropic  change,  such  as  that  of  ammonium 
cyanate  into  urea,  or  of  one  form  of  crystalline 
arsenious  oxide  into  the  other  form ;  but  with 
these  exceptions  the  terms  chemical  decomposi- 
tion and  chemical  change  have  practically  the 
same  connotation. 

When  a  chemical  change  between  two  or 
more  bodies  is  called  a  decomposition,  the  term 
is  generally  used  with  the  object  of  concentrat- 
ing attention  chiefly  on  one  of  the  changing  sub- 
stances. Thus  the  change  which  occurs  when 
potash  solution  reacts  with  chlorine  to  form 
potassium  chloride  and  chlorate  is  a  decomposi- 
tion of  the  potash,  but  a  combination  of  the 
chlorine  with  other  elements.  Again,  when  it  is 
said  that  common  salt  is  decomposed  by  sul- 
phuric acid  with  production  of  hydrogen  chloride, 
only  one  part  of  the  chemical  change  is  brought 
prominently  forward ;  it  might  be  necessary  some- 
times to  say  that  sulphuric  acid  is  decomposed 
by  common  salt  with  production  of  sodium  sul- 


jjhate ;  neither  statement  is  a  full  account  of  the 
occurrence. 

Among  chemical  decompositions,  in  a  nar- 
rower sense  of  the  term,  processes  of  dissociation 
take  a  prominent  place.  In  these  processes  one 
definite  comijound  is  resolved,  by  the  action  of 
heat,  into  two  or  more  elements  or  compounds 
diflering  from  itself,  and  each  weighing  less  than 
the  original  compound ;  thus  hydrogen  iodide  is 
dissociated  into  hydrogen  and  iodine,  ammonium 
carbamate  is  dissociated  into  ammonia  and  car- 
bon dioxide,  and  so  on. 

Chemical  decompositions  are  special  cases  of 
chemical  change ;  the  laws  which  state  the  con- 
ditions and  course  of  chemical  changes  apply  to 
chemical  decomposition.  These  laws  are  stated 
and  discussed  in  other  articles;  v.  especially 
Affinity,  vol.  i.  p.  67  ;  Chemical  change,  vol.  i. 
p.  731 ;  Combination,  Chemical,  Laws  of  ;  Com- 
position, Chemical.  M.  M.  P.  M. 

DECONENE  C,„H,5.  (c.  148°).  From  di- 
bromo-decylene  (rutylene  bromide)  and  alco- 
holic potash  (Bauer  a.  Verson,  A.  161,  52 ; 
Tugolesoff,  J.  B.  13,  447).  Oil,  smelling  like 
turpentine.  Its  bromide  C,„HmBr2  gives  no 
cymene  when  heated  with  aniline.  HCl  gives 
(C,„H,„),HC1. 

Isomerides  v.  Tebpenes. 

DECONOIC  ACID  C,„H,,0,.  Tri-cfhcnyl- 
hutyric  acid  (?)  (c.  255°).  Formed  by  heating 
NaOEt  and  NaOAc  in  a  current  of  CO  at  205° 
(Geuther  a.  Frohlich,  A.  202,  309). 

7i-prw;i-DECYL-ALC0H0L  C,„H..,.OH  i.e. 
CH3(CH.)8CH.,OH.  Mol.  w.  158.  [7°].  (119°)  at 
15  mm.  S.G.  (liquid)  |  -8389  ;  -8297  ;  f  -7734. 
Large  rectangular  prisms  or  a  thick  sweet-smeU- 
ing  highly-refractive  liquid. 

Formation. — Capric  aldehyde  (obtained  by 
distilling  barium  caprate  with  barium  formiate) 
is  reduced  with  zinc-dust  and  acetic  acid. 

Acetyl  derivative  C,„H.,,OAc  (125°  at  15 
mm.).  Mobile  peculiar-smelling  liquid.  Solidifies 
at  a  low  temperature  (Kraiit,  B.  16,  1716). 

Decyl  alcohol  C,H,3CHPr.0H.  Propyl-hexyl- 
carhinol.  (211°).  S.G.  ^  -839 ;  f  -826.  From 
cenanthol  and  ZnPr.,  followed  by  water  (Wagner, 
Bl.  [2]  42,  330  ;  J.  R.  16,  329).  Oil. 

Decyl  alcohol  C,„H,,OH.  (200°).  S.G.  — 
•858.  From  the  decane  of  petroleum  vid  decyl 
chloride  (Lemoine,  Bl.  [2]  41,  165;  c/.  Pelouze 
a.  Cahours,  J.  1863,  529  ;  A.  Ch.  [4]  1,  5). 

Decyl  alcohol  C,(|H.,,OH.  Isocapric  alcohol. 
(203°).  S.G.  2  -857.  From  isovaleric  aldehyde 
and  sodium  (Borodin,  Z.  1870,  415). 

Acetyl  derivative  C,„H„iOAc.  (220°). 
S.G.  ^  -883. 

Benzoyl  derivative  C,oH.,,OBz.  (above 
280°). 

Decyl  alcohol  C,„H,,,OH.  (c.  230°).  S.G.  -84. 
From  isoamyl  isovalerate  and  sodium  (Lourenijo 
a.  Aguiar,  Z.  1870,  404). 

Acetyl  derivative  G,JI.,.,Oko.    (c.  232°). 

Decyl  alcohol  C,(|H,.,OH.  Diisoamyl  alcohol. 
(203°).  Formed,  together  with  an  isomeride 
(212°),  from  di-isoamyl  (decane),  by  chlorination 
and  displacement  of  CI  by  OH  (Grimshaw,  B.  10, 
1602). 

DECYL  BROMIDE  C,„H2,Br.  From  di-iso- 
amyl. Splits  up  on  distillation  into  HBr  and 
decylene. 
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DECYL  CHLORIDE  C,„H,,C1.  (200°).  From 
di-isoamyl  and  CI  (Schorleinmer,  A.  129,  246). 

Decyl  chloride  C,„H.,,C1.  (c.  202°)  (Pelouze 
a.  Cahours,  A.  Ch.  [4]  1,  5).  S.G.  12  -908  (Le- 
moine,  Bl.  [2]  41,  165).  From  decane  of  petro- 
leum and  chlorine. 

Decyl  chloride  C,„H,,C1.  (c.  195°)  (Wurtz, 
Bl.  [2]  5,  315).  From  CI  and  the  decane  from 
di-bromo-decane  (diamylene  bromide). 

Decyl  chloride  C,„H,|C1.  (c.  180°).  From 
decyl  alcohol  (isocapryl  alcohol)  (Borodin,  J. 
1864,  338). 

DECYLENE  C,„H„„.  Di-aiin/lene.  (156°- 
156-3°)  at  7o7-4  mm.  ;'S.G.  ^£  -7789  ;  C.E.  (10°- 
156°)  -00121 ;  V.D.  4-86  (for  4-84) ;  S.V.  211-3 
(Schiff,  A.  220,  90). 

Formation. — 1.  From  isoamyl  alcohol  by 
treatment  with  P.,05  or  ZnClj  (Cahours,  A.  30, 
295 ;  Balard,  A.  '52,  316).— 2.  From  amylene 
(tri-methyl-ethylene)  and  ZnCl.,  or  cone.  H,S04 
(Bauer,  Sitz.  W.  44  [2]  87;  Wyschnegradsky, 
J.  B.  7,  165 ;  Berthelot,  A.  128,  311 ;  Lebedeif, 
/.  B.  7,  246  ;  Erlenmeyer,  Z.  1865,  362  ; 
Schneider,  A.  157,  207). 

Properties. — Oil.  Yields,  among  the  j)roducts 
of  its  oxidation,  amethenio  acid  CjH,,0,. 

Decylene  C|„H,,„.  (163-7°  cor.)  at  744  mm. 
S.G.  "-^  -TdST.  V.b.  70  (calc.  70).  From  di-iso- 
amyl by  treatment  with  Br  and  distillation  of  the 
resulting  bromo-di-isoamyl  (Lachowicz,  A.  220, 
178).  Formed  also  by  distilling  decyl  acetate 
(from  decyl  bromide  and  NaOAc).  Aromatic 
liquid.  Soluble  in  dilute  H^SO^  (1:1).  Combines 
readily  with  Br,  but  some  HBr  also  comes  off. 
The  product  is  decomposed  by  distillation. 

Decylene  C,„H;„.  (c.  159°).  S.G.  i±  -855. 
From  petroleum  decane  (Lemoine,  Bl.  [2]  41, 
165). 

Decylene  C,„H,„.  Decanaphthcnc.  (161°).  S.G. 
-  '795.  E  ^  n-'2.  Occurs  in  petroleum  from 
Baku  (Markownikoff  a.  Ogloblin,  J.  B.  15,  332). 

Decylene  C|(,H,„.  (171°).  Among  the  products 
obtained  by  strongly  heated  paraffin  (Thorpe  a. 
Young,  A.  165,  22). 

Decylene  C,„H,,„.  (175°).  S.G.  2  -791.  From 
blubber  by  saponification  and  distillation  of  the 
lime  salts  of  the  resulting  acids  (Warren  a.  Storer, 
Z  1868,  231). 

Decylene  C,J1,„.  (176°).  S.G.  2  -823.  From 
petroleum  from  Burmah  (Warren  a.  Storer,  Z. 
1868,  231). 

Isomerides  v.  Tctrahydrides  of  Teepenes. 

DECYLENE  GLYCOL  v.  Di-oxy-decanb. 

DECYLENE  OXIDE  C,„H.,„0.  Diamylene 
oxide.  (170°-180°).  From  C,(,H..„(OAc).,  and  solid 
KOH(Bauer,  Si^.'.  1F.45  [2]  276).  Oif.  Keduces 
anwiioniacal  AgNO,. 

Decylene  oxide  C,„H.,„0.  (c.  201°).  V.D. 
5-3  (calc.  5-4).  Formed  by  the  action  of  cone. 
KOHAq  on  the  product  of  the  action  of  crude 
amylene  on  Bz.,0.^  at  110°  (Lippmann,  ill.  5,  563). 
Does  not  reduce  ammoniacal  AgNOj  nor  combine 
with  NaHSOj. 

DEHYDRACETIC  ACID  CJI.O,  i.e. 
CMe.O.  CMe 

II         II  (?).    [109°].    (270°  cor.).    S.  1 

CH.C0.C.C0.,H 

at  0°. 

Formation.—l.  By  passing  the  vapour  of 
aceto-acetic  ether  through  a  glass  tube  fiUed 
with  pumice  and  heated  to  redness  (Geuther,  Z. 
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[2]  4,  655  ;  Perkin,  jun.,  C.  J.  47,  240  ;  51,  489).— 
2.  By  the  action  of  pyridine  or  picoline  upon 
acetyl  chloride  ;  these  bases  probably  only  act 
by  removing  HCl,  for  they  are  found  unaltered 
at  the  end  of  the  reaction  (Dennstedt  a.  Zimmer- 
mann,  B.  19,  75). 

Properties. — Needles  or  trimetric  tables  (from 
water).  V.  sol.  hot  water,  hot  alcohol,  and 
ether.    Fe^Cl^  colours  its  solution  orange. 

Beactions. — 1.  Boiling  cone.  NaOHAq  splits 
it  up  into  CO2,  acetic  acid,  and  acetone.  Alco- 
holic KOH  forms,  as  intermediate  products, 
aceto-acetic  ether  and  acetic  acid. — 2.  Aimnonia 
forms  oxy-di-metliyl-pyridine  (Perkin,  B.  18,  682 ; 
Haitinger,  M.  6,  105).— 3.  Zn  and  HCl  forms  an 
acid  [187°]  (Oppenheim  a.  Precht,  B.  9, 1101).— 
4.  PCI,  forms  C,H„0,C1,,  [101°],  reconverted  by 
water  at  200°  into  dehydracetic  acid. 

Salts.  —  Na A'  2aq.  —  BaA'j  2aq.  —  CaA'.,.  — 
ZnA'.,2aq.-AgA'. 

Methyl  ether  A'Me :  [91°];  prisms;  v. 
sol.  water.  Has  distinct  acid  j)roperties,  forming 
C8H„(Na)0^Me  (Perkin,  B.  18,  218). 

Eth>/1  ether  EtA'.  [92°]. 

Aviidc  CsH^O.NH,.  [209°].  From  the  acid 
and  aqueous  NH,  (0.  a.  P.). 

Anilide  CgHjOjNHPh.  [115°]. 

Oxim  C;H,03C'(N0H) :  [173°];  colourless 
crystals,  sol.  alcohol.  Formed  by  the  action  of 
hydroxylamine  on  potassium  dehydracetate. 
Fe-.d^  gives  a  purple-red  colouration. 

'Phenyl-  hydrazida  C,H,0;,C(N.NHPh) : 
[c.  207°] ;  glistening  yellow  tables  (from  alcohol). 
Formed  by  the  action  of  phenyl-hydrazine  on 
potassium  dehydracetate  (Perkin  a.  Bernhart, 

B.  17,  1522). 

Chloro-dehydracetic  acid  C„H,C10,.  [93°]. 
From  dehydracetic  acid  and  CI  (0.  a.  P.).  Small 
needles. 

Bromo  -  dehydracetic    acid    C„H,Br04  i.e. 
CBr.C0.C.C0.,H 
li  II  (?)•  [1-37°]. 

CMe.O.  CMe 

Preparation. — Dehydracetic  acid  (5  g.)  is  dis- 
solved in  chloroform  (50  g.),  a  slight  excess  of 
bromine  and  a  little  iodine  are  then  added,  and 
the  whole  warmed  on  the  water-bath  at  about 
50°.  The  reaction  once  started  continues  by 
itself  and  is  finished  in  about  12  hrs.  (Perkin, 

C.  J.  51,  490). 

Properties. — Plates  and  prisms.  V.  sol.  liot 
alcohol,  chloroform,  benzene,  and  petroleum- 
ether,  si.  sol.  cold  alcohol. 

Oxy-dehydracetic  acid  CaH,0,  i.e. 
C0.,H.C— CO— C.OH 

II  II         (?).  [C.253°]. 

Me.C  — 0-C.Me 

Preparation.  —  Bromodehydracetic  acid  is 
dissolved  in  a  little  alcoholic  potash,  excess  of 
the  latter  is  then  added,  and  the  whole  allowed 
to  stand  for  several  days  at  about  40°  (Perkin, 
G.  J.  51,  491). 

Properties.  —  Four-sided  crystals.  M.  sol. 
hot  alcohol,  almost  insol.  cold  water,  chloroform, 
petroleum-ether,  benzene,  and  acetone.  Is  readily 
sol.  alkalis.  Sublimes  with  slight  decomposi- 
tion. 

Salt.-CsHAAg.,  (?). 

Acetyl  derivative  CsH;0,,(OAc).  [167°], 
Bliomboidal  plates.  V.  sol.  hot  alcohol,  m.  sol. 
benzene,  chloroform,  ether,  and  CS... 
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Isodehydracetic  acid  v.  Carbo-aceto-acetic 
ether,  vol.  i.  p.  20. 

DEHYDRODIACETONAMINE    v.  Aceton- 

AMINE. 

DEHYDRACETONE-BENZIL    v.  Acetone- 

BENZIL. 

DEHYDRACETONE  -  PHENANTHRAQUI- 

NONE  V.  ACETONE-PHENANTHEAQUINONE. 

DEHYDRACETOPHENONE-ACETO-ACETIC- 

ACID  V.  ACETOPHENONE-ACETO-ACETIC  ACID. 

DEHYDRACETOPHENONE  -  ACETONE  v. 

ACETOPHENONE-ACETONB. 

DEHYDRACETOPHENONE.BENZIL  v.  Ace- 

TOPHENONE-BENZIL. 

DEHYDRO-BENZOYL-ACETIC  ACID 

CH.CO.C.CO2H 
CisH.A  i-e-  II         II  (?)•     [172°].  Pre- 

CPh.O.CPh 

pared  by  heating  benzoyl-acetic  ether  for  7  or  8 
minutes  at  its  boiling-point,  alcohol  being  split 
off  (Baeyer  a.  Perkin,  jun.,  B.  17,  64  ;  0.  J.  47, 
262;  A7n.  8,  101).  Long  yellow  needles.  V. 
sol.  ether  and  chloroform,  m.  sol.  alcohol,  si. 
sol.  ligroin. 

Bcactims. — 1.  By  standing  with  cold  alco- 
holic KOH  it  is  reconverted  into  benzoyl-acetic 
acid. — 2.  It  dissolves  in  cold  H,S04  with  an 
olive-green  colour,  and  on  heating  becomes  a 
splendid  violet,  the  spectrum  of  which  exhibits 
the  indigo  bands;  on  dilution  with  water  the 
colour  vanishes. — 3.  Sodmm  amalgam  reduces 
it  to  an  acid  C^JI^^O.^  [112°],  and  an  acid 
C.aHi^O,  [145°-150°].— 4.  Fe,Cls  colours  the  hot 
alcoholic  solution  orange-red. — 5.  Does  not  com- 
bine with  Br. — 6.  Does  not  react  with  Ac^O, 

7.  Eed-hot  soda-lime  gives  acetophenone. — 

8.  Phenyl-hydrazine  forms  a  yellow  compound. 

9.  PCI5  gives  C,9H„C103  [151°]. 

Salts. — reS04  gives  a  blackish-violet  amor- 
phous pp.,  and  Fe.jClu  gives  a  deep  scarlet  pp.  in 
neutral  solutions  (Baeyer  a.  Perkin,  B.  17,  64). 
A'Ag :  white  fiocculent  pp. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.  [159°].  Needles.  M. 
sol.  alcohol,  benzene,  and  OS,,  si.  sol.  ether  and 
light  petroleum.  Pe.^Clg  colours  its  alcoholic 
solution  reddish-brown.  NaOEt  added  to  its 
ethereal  solution  forms  a  sodium  derivative. 

Derived  acid  Ci^HijOa  i.e. 
C  :  CH.C.CO,H 

II  II  (?).  [112°].  Formed  as  above 
CPh.O.  CPh 

(Beaction  3).  Tables.  V.  sol.  alcohol,  ether, 
benzene,  CS,,  and  chloroform,  almost  insol. 
light  petroleum.  Does  not  decolourise  Br  in  CSg 
solution.  Cone.  H^SOj  gives  an  intense  orange 
solution  which  on  warming  becomes  first  colour- 
less and  then  greenish-brown. 

Derived  acid  CisHj^Oj  i.e. 
CH.CH(OH).C.CO.,H 

II  II  (?).  [145°-150°].  Found  in 

CPh  —  O  —  CPh 

the  mother-liquor  from  which  the  above  has  sepa- 
rated. Yellow  needles  (from  alcohol-petroleum). 
V.  sol.  most  solvents,  si.  sol.  light  petroleum  and 
CSj.  Gives  off  CO.,  on  fusion.  The  CSj  solution 
does  not  decolourise  Br  in  the  cold ;  on  warming 
HBr  is  given  off.  Cone.  H.^SO^  forms  a  yellow 
solution  which  becomes  brownish-red  on  warm- 
ing. Boihng  Ac,0  forms  C,,„H,,0.,  [145°-150°] 
which  crystallises  from  80  p.c.  acetic  acid  in 
yellow  needles  ;  it  is  v.  sol.  hot  alcohol,  benzene, 


and  chloroform,  but  si.  sol.  ether  ;  and  its  alco- 
holic solution  is  turned  scarlet  by  FcClg. 

DEHYDROBENZYLIDENEDIACETOACETIC 
ETHER  V.  Benztlidene-diacetoacetic  ether. 

DEHYDRO-CHOLEIC     ACID    v.  Choleic 

ACID. 

DEHYDRO-CHOLIC  ACID  v.  Cholic  acid. 
DEHYDRO-CINCHENE  v.  Cinchene. 
DEHYDRO-CINCHONINE  v.  CiKCHONraE. 
DEHYDRO  -  CONQUININE     v.  Cinchona 

BASES. 

DEHYDRO-MTJCIC  ACID  v.  Mucic  acid. 
DEHYDRO-DIPROTOCATECHUIC  ACID  v. 

Teti!a-oxy-di-phentIi  di-caeboxtlic  acid. 

DELPHININE  C^Hj.NO^.  [119°]  (Blyth). 
S.  -02  at  20° ;  S.  (alcohol)  5  at  20°  ;  S.  (ether)  9 
at  20° ;  S.  (chloroform)  6-3  at  20°.  An  alkaloid 
occurring  in  the  seeds  of  stavesacre,  or  Del- 
phinium  staphisagria  (Lassaigne  a.  Feneuille, 
A.  Ch.  12,  358;  Brandes,  Schw.  J.  25,  369; 
O.  Henry,  J.  Ph.  18,  661 ;  Couerbe,  A.  Ch.  [2] 
52,  352;  A.  9,  101;  Erdmann,  Ar.  Ph.  [2]  117, 
43 ;  Marquis,  Buss.  Zeit.  Plmrm.  16,  449,  481, 
513).  Trimetric  crystals  (from  ether) ;  a:h:c 
=  •637:1: -804.  Decomposes  at  120°.  Inactive; 
has  a  slightly  alkaline  reaction.  Tastes  somewhat 
bitter.  Cone.  ILSO,  gradually  forms  a  faintly 
brown  solution  changing  to  reddish-violet.  A 
mixture  of  delphine  (1  pt.)  and  malic  acid  (1  pt.) 
is  coloured  orange  by  H^SOj,  the  colour  changing 
through  deep  rose  to  blue  (Tattersall,  C.  N. 
41,  63). 

Salts.— B'2HCl.—B'HAuCl4.—B  32HNO3  (?). 
— B',2H.,S0,  (?).— B'HHglj. 

Delpiiinoidine  Cj.,H,sN.,0,.  [110°-120°]  (?). 
S.  -017;  S.  (ether)  33.  Separates  from  the 
ethereal  solution  out  of  which  delphinine  has 
crystallised  (Marquis).  Miscible  with  alcohol. 
Inactive.  Tastes  bitter.  Has  an  alkaline  re- 
action. With  sugar  and  H.SO,  it  becomes  first 
brown,  then  green  (c/.  Schneider,  Fr.  12,  219). 
H.,SOj  and  bromine  water  give  a  violet  colour. 

"  Salts.-B'2HC1.  —  B'H^Au^Cl,.  —  B'H.SO^. 
— B'2HN03.— B'2H0Ac. 

DelpUsineCsjH^^N.Oj  (?).  Once  found  in  the 
mother-liquors,  from  which  delphinine  had 
separated.  Less  soluble  than  delphinoidine 
which  it  resembles. 

Staphisagrine  C,.,H,3N0,.  [c.  90°].  S.  "5; 
S.  (ether)  •117.  Also  occurs  in  stavesacre.  Amor- 
phous. Differs  from  the  preceding  alkaloids  in 
being  much  less  sol.  ether.  Soluble  in  all  pro- 
portions in  alcohol  and  chloroform.  Optically 
inactive.  Has  an  alkaline  reaction.  Cone.  H..SO4 
gives  a  cherry-red  or  violet  colour.  Does  not 
give  a  green  with  sugar  and  H^SOj,  or  violet 
with  HoSOj  and  Br.  HNO,  colours  it  orange. 

Salts.  —  B'HCl.  —  B'HNOj.  —  B'HOAc.  — 
B'HAuClj.— B'HgL  (?) .  -  B'.,H,S04. 

DENSITIES,  RELATIVE,  of  solids,  liquids, 
and  gases. — The  subject  of  densities,  absolute 
densities,  relative  densities,  and  specific  gravities, 
deals  with  the  following  points  : — 

1.  The  mass  contained  in  a  definite  volume 
of  any  one  substance,  or,  knowing  that  weights 
are  proportional  to  masses,  the  weights  of  defi- 
nite volumes  of  different  substances. 

2.  The  ratio  between  the  mass  contained  in 
any  volume  of  a  substance  and  the  mass  con- 
tained in  an  equal  volume  of  a  substance  chosen 
as  the  standard,  or,  expressing  this  somewhat 
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differently,  the  ratio  between  the  weight  of  a 
certain  volume  of  any  substance  and  the  weight 
of  an  equal  volume  of  the  standard  substance. 

The  terms  in  which  these  different  ideas  are 
embodied  are  density,  absolute  density,  relative 
density,  and  specific  gravity.  Unfortunately 
there  still  exists  a  great  deal  of  confusion  as  to 
the  use  of  these  terms,  and  even  the  standard 
text-books  do  not  show  agreement  on  this  point. 
It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  give  definitions  of 
these  terms  showing  the  meanings  which  will 
be  given  to  them  in  this  article,  and  then  to 
indicate  wherein  there  is  want  of  scientific  pre- 
cision in  the  ordinary  use  of  the  terms,  and  also 
wherein  the  meanings  given  to  them  in  the 
text-books  differ. 

1.  The  density,  or  the  absolute  density,  of 
any  substance  at  any  temperature  is  the  mass 
of  unit  volume  of  that  substance  at  that 
temperature. 

Thus,  if  D(  stands  for  the  absolute  density 
of  the  substance  at  temjjerature  t,  M(  for  the 
mass  of  the  substance  at  temperature  t,  for 
the  volume  of  the  substance  at  temperature  t, 

■  '^^^  •  the  numerical 


V, 


we  have  the  relation  D,= 

value  for  the  absolute  density  will  depend  on 
the  units  of  mass  and  length  employed. 

Making  use  of  the  notation  of  dimensional 
equations  as  introduced  by  Maxwell  we  get 

[V]     [L]^     L    J  L   J  . 

that  is,  we  find  the  unit  of  density  to  be  of  one 
dimension  in  mass,  and  of  minus  three  dimen- 
sions in  length. 

2.  The  specific  gravity,  or  the  relative  density, 
of  a  substance  at  any  temperature  is  the  ratio  of 
the  mass  of  any  volume  of  the  substance  to  that 
of  an  equal  volume  of  some  standard  substance. 
The  standard  substance  generally  chosen  is 
water  at  the  temperature  of  its  maximum 
density. 

The  above  definitions  show  that  relative 
density  may  be  found  by  comparing  the  masses 
of  any  volume ;  we  may  choose  the  masses  of 
unit  volume,  but  inasmuch  as  we  have  given 
the  name  of  density  or  of  absolute  density  to 
the  mass  of  unit  volume,  we  shall  thus  get  a 
new  definition  for  specific  gravity  or  relative 
density,  namely. 

The  specific  gravity  or  the  relative  density  of 
a  substance  at  any  temperature  is  the  ratio  of 
its  absolute  density  to  the  absolute  density  of  the 
standard  substance. 

Putting  S  for  the  relative  density,  we  get 
M, 

S  =  ^  =  li;  and,  if  V,=V2,  then  S  =  ^, 
D,       M.,  Mj 

~% 

where  M,  and  M.,  stand  for  the  masses  of  volumes 
V,  and  V.,. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  formula  that, 
inasmuch  as  S  is  the  ratio  between  two  masses, 
its  value  is  independent  of  the  unit  chosen  for 
mass.  Hence  the  number  expressing  the  rela- 
tive density  or  specific  gravity  is  a  pure  number, 
and  has  no  dimensions. 

On  referring  back  to  the  two  definitions  given 
above,  we  find  density  and  absolute  density, 
relative  density  and  specific  gravity,  used  as 


synonymous  terms.  It  does  not  matter  which 
of  them  we  employ,  but  it  is  better  to  make 
a  definite  choice  at  the  outset  and  to  abide  by 
it.  Absolute  density  goes  with  relative  density, 
and  density  with  specific  gravity.  The  terras 
absolute  density  and  relative  density  will  be 
used  in  this  article.  Unfortunately  the  terms 
density  and  specific  gravity  are  often  used  as 
synonymous,  specific  gravity  being  applied  to 
solids  and  liquids  and  density  to  gases.  To 
give  the  same  meaning  to  two  terms  which 
express  entirely  distinct  ideas  is  quite  unpardon- 
able. Attention  has  been  drawn  to  this  un- 
scientific use  of  scientific  terms  in  some  of  the 
more  recent  standard  text-books,  but  there  is  still 
a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of 
using  the  term  specific  gravity  in  preference  to 
relative  density,  or  vice  versd.  Agreement  on 
this  point  would  be  desirable.' 

We  have  found  that  the  numerical  value  for 
tbe  absolute  density  depends  on  the  system  of 
units  employed,  while  that  of  the  relative  density 
is  the  same  whatever  the  system  of  units.  If 
we  use  the  C.G.S.  system  of  units,  as  is  now 
done  in  scientific  work,  we  find  that  there  is  a 
definite  relation  between  the  unit  of  mass  and 
the  unit  of  volume,  the  unit  of  mass  being  the 
mass  of  unit  volume  of  water  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  its  maximum  absolute  density.  There- 
fore the  maximum  absolute  density  of  water  is 
equal  to  unity,  and  the  relative  density  of  any 
substance  when  referred  to  water  at  its  maxi- 
mum absolute  density  as  standard  is  expressed 
by  a  number  which  is  identical  with  that  of 
its  absolute  density.  Thus,  taking  the  case  of 
gold,  its  absolute  density  in  the  C.G.S.  system 
of  units  is  19-2  grams,  i.e.  1  c.c.  of  gold  weighs 
19'2  grams  ;  the  relative  density  of  gold  is  also 
19'2,  that  is,  the  mass  contained  in  any  volume 
of  it  is  19'2  times  as  great  as  that  contained  in 
an  equal  volume  of  water. 

There  are  evidently  two  main  methods  for 
experimentally  determining  the  relative  density 
of  any  substance. 

1.  Determine  its  absolute  density,  that  of  the 
standard  being  known. 

2.  Determine  the  ratio  of  the  mass  of  the 
substance  to  that  of  an  equal  volume  of  the  stan- 
dard. 

A  short  account  of  the  principles  underlying 
the  most  important  methods  for  determining 
relative  densities  is  all  that  can  be  given  here. 
For  detailed  accounts  of  the  relative  values  of 
the  various  methods  and  for  the  necessary  ex- 
perimental precautions  books  on  practical  phy- 
sics must  be  consulted.  (The  article  Dichte  in 
Ladenburg's  Handiubrterbuch  dcr  Chemie,  3, 
231-280,  is  particularly  complete.) 

I.  Kelative  densities  of  solids. — The  stan- 
dard substance  is  water  at  the  temperature  of 
its  maximum  density.  It  is  not  easy  to  produce 
this  temperature  and  maintain  it  constant ;  how- 
ever, we  know  accurately  the  density  of  water 

'  The  German  equivalents  of  density  {Dichtigkeit)  and 
specific  gravity  (<Spfc(/?scfes  Gcuichl)  axe  used  in  exactly 
the  same  sense  as  in  English.  There  seems  to  exist  a 
great  deal  o£  ambiguity  about  the  use  of  the  French  terms 
densili  and  poids  spMJique.  The  two  are  used  as  synony- 
mous, or,  i£  a  difference  is  made,  this  consists  in  defining 
Oensili  as  the  inuss  contained  in  unit  volume,  and  2mds 
sjKdfique  as  the  leeiijht  of  unit  volume  (».  Ditte,  Expose  de 
qiwlrpies  proprii'lis  rjiiiirales  den  corps). 
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at  various  temperatures,  so  that  we  can  always 
calculate  what  the  mass  of  water  at  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  experiment  would  become  at  the 
temperature  of  maximum  density. 

1.  Experimental  processes  based  on 
the  first  method,  that  is,  on  determining 
the  absolute  density,  that  of  water  being 
known.  —  Using  the  C.G.S.  system  of  units 
we  find  the  absolute  and  the  relative  density  to 
be  numerically  the  same.    From  the  formula 

M 

D  =  —  we  see  that  the  experimental  work  con- 
sists in  determining  (a)  a  mass,  that  is  practi- 
cally a  weight,  (6)  a  volume.  The  following 
methods  are  used  in  practice. 

(i.)  The  body  is  weighed  in  air  and  then 
thrown  into  a  graduated  vessel  partly  filled  with 
liquid.  The  difference  in  readings  before  and 
after  introduction  of  the  solid  gives  its  volume. 
The  weight  in  grams  divided  by  the  volume  in 
cubic  centimetres  gives  the  absolute  density 
which  is  numerically  equal  to  the  relative  den- 
sity. _ 

(ii.)  By  means  of  the  stereometer  or  volu- 
vicnometer.  The  use  of  this  apparatus  is  based 
on  the  assumption  of  the  truth  of  Boyle's  law, 
according  to  which  pressure  x  volume  =  constant, 
when  temperature  is  constant.  (For  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  instrument  reference  must  be  made 
to  a  manual  of  practical  physics.) 

2.  Experimental  processes  based  on 
the  second  method,  that  is,  on  determining 
the  ratio  between  the  mass  of  the  substance  and 
the  mass  of  an  equal  volume  of  the  standard 
substance. 

(i.)  The  specific  gravity  bottle. — The  form 
and  capacity  of  this  instrument  vary  widely,  ac- 
cording to  the  special  purpose  for  which  it  is 
used.  Generally  it  is  a  small  flask  of  thin  glass 
■which  will  hold  a  definite  volume  of  liquid.  The 
amount  of  liquid  is  adjusted  either  by  tilling  the 
flask  up  to  a  mark  on  the  neck  or  by  filling  it 
completely  and  inserting  a  perforated  stopper 
through  which  excess  of  liquid  flows  out.  The 
observations  necessary  are : 

(a)  The  weight  of  the  flask  filled  with  dis- 
tilled water  W,. 

(6)  The  weight  of  the  solid  in  air 

W. 

(c)  The  weight  of  the  flask  into  which  the 
solid  has  been  introduced  filled  with  water  up 
to  the  mark  or  completely  as  before 

Then  we  know  that  owing  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  solid  into  the  flask  a  volume  of 
water  has  been  expelled  which  is  equal  to  that 
of  the  solid  introduced,  the  weight  of  this  vo- 
lume of  water  is  (W, 4- W)—W,;,  therefore  the 
relative  density  of  the  solid  is 

g  _  weight  of  solid 


W 


weight  of  equal  volume  of  water 


W,-i-W-W„ 
The  following  methods  for  determining  rela- 
tive densities  of  solids  are  based  on  the  principle 
of  Archimedes,  according  to  which  a  body  when 
immersed  in  a  liquid  experiences  a  loss  of  weight 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  volume  of  liquid  dis- 
placed. 

(ii.)  The  hydrostatic  balance. — The  solid  is 


weighed  in  air ;  call  this  weight  W  ;  it  is  then 
suspended  by  means  of  a  fine  thread  from  one 
of  the  scale  pans  and  weighed  again ;  call  this 
;  it  is  then  suspended  as  before,  immersed 
in  water  and  weighed ;  call  this  W^,.  Then,  by 
the  principle  enunciated  above,  the  weight  of 
water  displaced  by  the  solid — that  is,  the  weight 
of  a  volume  of  water  equal  to  the  volume  of  the 
solid  immersed — is  W^,  — W,,  and  the  relative 

density  of  the  solid  is  S  =  ^ — . 

W„-W/ 

(iii.)  Jolly's  balance. — The  principle  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  hydrostatic  balance. 

(iv.)  Nicholson's  hydrometer. — This  instru- 
ment belongs  to  the  class  of  hydrometers  in  which 
the  volume  immersed  is  kept  constant  while  the 
weight  is  changed.  It  consists  of  two  cups 
connected  by  a  fine  stem  on  which  is  placed  the 
mark  of  constant  immersion.  The  instrument 
is  placed  in  a  vessel  of  distilled  water  of  suitable 
size  and  the  following  observations  are  made  :— 

(a)  Weights,  W,  are  placed  in  the  upper  cup 
till  the  instrument  sinks  to  the  mark. 

(6)  The  solid,  together  with  sufficient  weights, 
W^,  to  produce  the  same  result,  are  placed  in  the 
upper  cup. 

(c)  The  solid  is  placed  in  the  lower  cup,  and 
weights,  W„,  in  the  upper  cup  till  the  instru- 
ment sinks  to  the  mark  again.  From  these  data 

W  —  W 

we  find  the  relative  density  S=  '  ■ 

All  the  methods  mentioned  must  be  modified 

for 

1.  Porous  substances.  In  order  to  determine 
what  is  termed  the  apparent  density,  that  is,  the 
weight  of  the  apparent  volume  including  air 
spaces,  porous  substances  pervious  to  water  must 
be  covered  with  varnish  before  immersion. 

2.  Substances  soluble  in  water.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  substitute  for  water  some  liquid  of  known 
relative  density,  p,,  in  which  the  solid  will  not  dis- 
solve. Then  if  p  is  the  relative  density  of  the 
solid  when  referred  to  the  liquid  of  density  p,  as 
standard,  its  relative  density  referred  to  water  is 

P-  Pr 

3.  Solids  lighter  than  water,  (a)  A  liquid  of 
known  density  in  which  the  solid  will  sink  is  sub- 
stituted for  water.  The  calculation  is  the  same 
as  above  in  2.  (6)  The  solid  may  be  attached 
to  one  of  known  weight,  w,  and  known  relative 
density,  p„  and  of  such  a  volume  that  the  two 
together  will  sink.  The  heavy  solid  is  called  a 
sinker ;  the  form  it  takes  must  vary  according 
to  the  light  solid,  the  relative  density  of  which 
is  required.  The  calculation  is  simple.  Let  the 
weight  of  the  solid  in  air  be  W ;  the  total  loss  of 
weight  on  immersing  sinker  plus  solid  =  W; ; 

then  weight  of  water  displaced  by  sinker  =  - 

therefore,  loss  of  weight  on  immersion  due  to 
light  solid  =W;-w, 


and  relative  density  of  light  solid  =  S  = 


W 


(c)  The  solid  may  be  prevented  mechanically 
from  rising ;  this  might  be  done  by  having  a 
wire  cage  attached  to  the  lower  pans  in  a  Jolly's 
balance  or  in  a  Nicholson's  hydrometer. 
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II.  Eelative  densities  of  liquids.  —  The 
standard  is  water  at  the  temperature  of  its 
ina.ximum  density. 

1.  Experimental  p^-ocesses  based  on 
the  determination  of  the  absolute 
density  are  not  numerous.  Specific  gravity 
bottles  which  when  filled  up  to  a  mark  in  the 
neck  contain  a  definite  volume,  generally  marked 
outside,  are  much  in  use.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  weight  of  the  bottle  when  filled  with 
liquid  and  when  empty  gives  the  weight  of  a 
known  volume  of  liquid,  from  which  the  absolute 
density,  i.e.  the  weight  of  unit  volume,  can  be 
calculated. 

2.  Experimental  processes  based  on 
determining  the  ratio  bettoecn  a  speci- 
fied mass  of  the  liquid  and  that  of  an 
equal  volume  of  water. 

(i.)  The  hydrostatic  balance. — A  glass  rod  is 
weighed  first  in  air,  then  immersed  in  the  liquid, 
and  finally  immersed  in  water.  If  W  and  W,  are 
the  losses  of  weight  on  immersion  in  the  liquid 
and  in  water  respectively,  then  these  are  the 
weights  of  equal  volumes,  as  both  are  the  weight 
of  a  volume  of  liquid  equal  to  the  volume  of  the 
rod.    Hence  the  relative  density  of  the  liquid 

(ii.)  The  specific  gravity  bottle.  —  A  glass 
vessel  of  suitable  size  and  form  is  weighed  when 
empty  in  air — let  this  be  W  ;  it  is  then- weighed 
when  filled  with  water — let  this  be  W, ;  it  is 
again  weighed  when  filled  with  the  liquid — let 
this  be  W;, ;  the  relative  density  is  given  by 


the  formula  S  ■ 


W„-W 
"W,  -W. 


(iii.)  Method  based  on  the  fact  that  when 
ttoo  columns  of  liquid  are  in  equilibrium  unth 
each  other  their  heights  are  inversely  propor- 
tional to  their  dctisities. — A  tube  of  the  shape 


A 


shown  in  the  figure  is  very  suitable.  There 
is  air  between  A  and  B,  water  between  B  and  F, 
and  the  liquid  under  examination  between  A  and 
E.  The  vertical  distances  A  E  and  B  F  are 
measured — let  these  be  h  and  h';  then  f)h  =  p,h, 
where  p  and     are  the  absolute  densities  of  the 

two  liquids,  but  p,  =  1  and  p  =  p'. 

(iv.)  Hydrometers. — These  are  of  various 
kinds. 

A.  The  volume  immersed  is  kept  constant, 
and  is  indicated  by  a  mark  on   the  stem. 


The  relative  density  is  given  by  S  =  ^ 

^  ^  G  +  W/ 
where  G  is  the  weight  of  the  hydrometer,  W  is 
the  weight  necessary  to  make  it  sink  to  the 
mark  when  immersed  in  the  liquid,  and  W,  is 
the  weight  required  to  cause  it  to  sink  to  the 
same  mark  when  immersed  in  water.  Nichol- 
son's and  Fahrenheit's  hydrometers  belong  to 
this  class. 

B.  The  weight  of  the  hydrometer  is  kept  con- 
stant, and  the  volume  immersed  varies.  A  scale 
is  attached  to  the  stem;  this  is  divided  differently 
in  different  types  of  instruments. 

a.  It  is  divided  into  equal  parts;  to  find  the 
relative  density  it  is  necessary  to  consult  a  table 
in  which  these  arbitrary  units  are  expressed  in 
terms  of  densities.  Beaum6's  hydrometer  is  an 
instrument  belonging  to  this  class. 

j8.  The  scale-readings  give  directly  the  relative 
densities  sought.  In  order  that  this  may  be  done 
the  volumes  immersed  must  decrease  in  har- 
monical  progression  as  the  densities  increase  in 
arithmetical  progression.  Twaddle's  hydrometer 
belongs  to  this  class.  A  difference  in  relative 
density  of  0-005  is  taken  as  one  degree,  so  that 
there  are  200°  for  a  range  of  relative  density 
between  1  and  2.    Hence  for  a  reading  of  n 

Twaddle,  the  relative  density  S  =  1  -^  — 

200. 

(v.)  Specific  gravity  balls. — These  are  sets 
of  small  glass  balls  with  the  number  indicating 
a  relative  density  marked  on  each.  The  ex- 
perimental work  consists  in  ascertaining  which 
ball  will  just  float  in  the  liquid.  The  number 
on  the  ball  gives  directly  the  relative  density  of 
the  liquid. 

The  nature  of  the  liquid,  the  quantity  of  it 
at  our  disposal,  and  the  degree  of  accuracy  re- 
quired, must  decide  to  which  of  the  above 
methods  the  preference  is  to  be  given.  For  very 
rapid  and  only  approximate  work  it  is  best  to 
use  a  hydrometer,  while  the  specific  gravity 
bottle,  which  can  be  made  very  small  and  so  as 
to  i^resent  a  minute  surface  for  evaporation,  is 
best  for  accurate  work  as  well  as  for  cases  in 
which  we  have  to  deal  with  only  a  small  quantity 
of  liquid  or  with  a  very  volatile  liquid. 

III.  Kelative  densities  of  gases  and 
VAPOUBS.— The  standard  is  air  at  0°  and  a  pres- 
sure of  700  mm.  Kelative  densities  are  found 
by  determining  the  absolute  density  at  a  known 
temiJerature  and  pressure,  and  then  calculating 
what  that  density  would  be  at  0°  and  760  mm. 
pressure,  on  the  assumption  of  the  rigorou? 
truth  of  Boyle's  and  Charles's  laws.  The  ab- 
solute density  of  the  standard,  that  is  of  air,  is 
supposed  known  ;  Begnault's  value,  0-001293,  is 
generally  accepted.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  word  density  is  almost  universally  used 
when  the  relative  density  or  the  specific  gravity 
of  a  gas  or  vapour  is  meant. 

A.  Relative  densities  of  gases,  that 
is,  of  substances  which  are  gaseous  at  the  ordi- 
nary temperature. 

1.  BcgnauWs  method. — The  method  first 
used  by  Biot  a.  Arago '  was  wonderfully  im- 
proved by  Eegnault.'   A  large  glass  balloon  is 

'  Biot  a.  Arago,  '  Determiuation  (lu  poids  du  litre 
d'air,'  Memoires  de  I'Aafd.  18U6. 

Regiiault,  'Determination  de  la  deusitfi  dea  gaz,' 
Memoires  de  l  lnslilut,  XXI. 
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fiUed  with  the  gas  at  pressure  H,  and  the  tem- 
perature of  melting  ice.  In  order  to  avoid  the 
very  uncertain  correction  for  buoyancy  in  air, 
which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  weighing 
quantities  of  gas,  which  are  often  Hghter  than 
the  air  displaced,  the  balloon  is  weighed  when 
counterbalanced  by  one  of  the  same  volume  and 
made  of  the  same  glass.  It  is  then  exhausted 
to  pressure  h,  the  temperature  being  kept  at 
zero,  and  weighed  again.  The  difference,  W, 
between  the  two  weights  gives  the  weight  of  the 
gas  filling  the  balloon  at  pressure  H-h,  from 
which  that  at  normal  pressure  is  deduced  to  be 

=  W„  =  W.^.     The  volume  of  the  balloon 

being  known  or  determined,  we  possess  all  the 
necessary  data  for  calculating  the  absolute  den- 
sity of  the  gas.  The  utmost  has  been  done  from 
the  physical  side  to  secure  accuracy  in  these  de- 
terminations ;  the  great  difficulty  at  present  is  to 
obtain  the  gases  used  in  a  state  of  sufficient 
chemical  purity. 

2.  Bunsen's  method.' — This  is  based  on  the 
law  that  the  velocity  of  effusion  of  gases  through 
fine  tubes  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  square 
roots  of  their  relative  densities.  This  method  is 
applicable  when  only  small  quantities  of  gases 
are  at  our  disposal,  and  when  only  approximate 
values  are  required. 

B.  Relative  densities  of  vapours,  that 
is,  of  substances  which  must  be  raised  to  a  tem- 
perature above  that  of  the  atmosphere,  in  order 
to  change  them  into  gases. 

Here,  again,  it  is  the  absolute  density  which 
is  determined  directly,  and  which  is  referred  to 
that  of  air.  The  experimental  processes  consist 
either  in  determining  the  weight  of  a  known 
volume  of  gas  (Dumas's  method),  or  in  determin- 
ing the  volume  occupied  by  a  known  weight - 
(Gay-Lussac's,  Hofmann's,  Meyer's  method). 

Let  W  be  the  weight  of  any  volume,  v,  of  any 
vapour  at  temperature  t  and  pressure  p ;  let  W' 
be  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  air  at  the 
same  temperature  and  pressure  ;  then  the  rela- 
W 

tive  density  of  the  vapour  d=y^  but 


,TT      .    1  ,   W  760,. 

'        1  +  at    760         vS      p  \ 


•■t) 


where  S  is  the  weight  of  1  c.c.  of  air  at  0°  and 
760  mm.  According  to  this  formula,  in  which  5 
and  a  are  constants,  four  magnitudes,  v,  t,  and 
\V,  must  be  determined  in  order  to  give  us  d. 

Dumas's  method. — The  weight  w  of  a  thin 
glass  balloon  ending  in  a  long  fine  neck,  when 
full  of  dry  air  at  temperature  T  and  pressure  P, 
is  determined.  Excess  of  the  substance  to  be 
vapourised  is  introduced  into  the  balloon, 
which  is  then  heated  in  a  bath  to  a  suitable  tem- 
perature. When  vapour  ceases  to  escape  from 
the  neck  of  the  balloon,  the  end  of  the  neck  is 
sealed  by  melting  in  the  blowpipe  ;  the  tempe- 
rature, t,  of  the  bath,  and  the  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, p,  being  noted.  The  weight,  jo,,  of  the 
balloon  full  of  vapour  is  thus  determined.  By 
breaking  the  point  of  the  neck  under  water  or 
mercury,  the  balloon  is  completely  filled  with 
one  of  these  liquids,  and  the  difference  between 

'  Bunsen,  Oasometrische  Melhoden. 
'  Cf.  Analysis,  vol.  i.  pp.  227-229. 


the  weight  of  it  when  filled  and  when  empty 
gives  the  weight  of  liquid  filling  it ;  the  ab- 
solute density  of  this  hquid  being  known,  we 
have  the  data  required  for  calculating  the  volume 
of  the  balloon.  We  have  now  obtained  v,  t,  and 
p  by  direct  observations.  We  must  find  the 
weight,  W,  of  vapour  filling  the  baUoon  at  temp. 
t,  and  pressure  p. 
W  =  w,  —  weight  of  glass 

=  iv,  —  (w  — air  filling  balloon  at  temp.  T  and 
pressure  P) 

=  w,  —w  +  w,i 

where  w„  =  vS.  ^  ■  ^q. 

Qay-Lussa& s  method. — A  tube  of  about  half 
the  barometric  height,  divided  into  cubic  centi- 
metres, and  completely  filled  with  mercury,  dips 
into  a  trough  of  mercury  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
vessel  of  water.  The  whole  apparatus  can  be 
heated  to  the  required  temperature.  A  known 
weight  of  the  substance  contained  in  a  small 
glass  bulb  is  allowed  to  rise  in  the  tube  filled 
with  mercury.  On  heating  the  apparatus  the  bulb 
breaks,  and  the  substance  is  changed  to  vapour. 
The  four  data  necessary  for  substitution  in  the 
above  formula  are  obtained  in  the  following 
way  :— 

W  =  the  weight  of  substance,  is  obtained  by 
direct  weighing ; 
V  =  the  volume,  is  obtained  by  reading  the 
volume  occupied  by  the  vapour  in  the 
tube  in  terms  of  scale-divisions  ; 
t  =  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  water ; 
p  is  given  by  the  difference  (reduced  to  0°) 
between  the  height  of  the  barometer 
and  the  height  of  the  mercury  column 
in  the  tube. 
Hofinann's  method. — This  method  is  a  modifi- 
cation of  that  of  Gay-Lussac,  a  tube  longer  than 
the  barometric  height  being  used.    The  observa- 
tions and  calculations  are  the  same  as  in  Gay- 
Lussac's  method.  This  method  has  the  advantage 
that  the  substances  are  volatilised  at  tempera- 
tures lower  than  their  ordinary  boiling-points. 

V.  Meyer's  metlwd. — A  known  weight,  W,  of 
substance  is  dropped  into  a  glass  vessel  of  the 
form  shown  in  the  figure.  The  bulb 
of  the  apparatus  is  keirt  at  a  tempera- 
ture higher  than  the  boiling-point  of 
the  substance.  The  volume,  v,  of  the 
air  which  escapes  through  the  side 
tube,  and  whose  place  in  the  tube  is 
taken  by  an  equal  volume  of  vapour, 
is  collected  and  measured  at  temp,  t 
and  pressure  p.  We  have  so  ob- 
tained all  the  data  necessary.  This 
method  is  very  rapid,  and  it  possesses 
the  additional  advantage  of  not  re- 
quiring a  determination  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  vapour  itself,  a  process  which 
is  always  attended  with  great  uncer- 
tainties. 

Corrections  to  be  applied  in 
determinations  of  relative  den- 
sities. The  relative  density  being 
the  ratio  of  two  absolute  densities, 
we  have  to  consider  the  circumstances 
which  produce  a  change  in  the  absolute 
density,  and  how  we  can  introduce 
suitable  corrections.  The  absolute  density  being 
got  by  dividing  the  weight  by  the  volume,  it  is 
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best  to  consider  the  corrections  to  be  applied 
to  each  of  these  two  quantities  separately. 

1.  The  weight. — In  order  to  eliminate  errors 
due  to  the  balance  we  must  in  all  accurate  work 
use  the  method  of  double  weighing.  This  gives 
the  true  weight  in  air  ;  the  true  weight  m  vacuo 
is  given  approximately  by 

W  =  w^l  —  ^  +     ,  where  w  =  true  weight  in  aii*. 

A.  =  relative  density  of  air  at  the  moment  of 
weighing.  This  will  depend  on,  and  entail 
a  knowledge  of,  the  temperature,  pressure, 
and  hygroscopic  condition,  of  the  air. 

(r  =  relative  density  of  substance  weighed.  The 
approximate  value  for  this  obtained  by 
using  the  uncorrected  weight  may  be  used. 

p  =  relative  density  of  the  weights. 

2.  The  volume. — The  volume  changes  with 
the  temperature  and  with  the  pressure. 

a.  Influence  of  tempera  ture. — In  nearly 
all  cases  the  volume  increases  as  the  tempera- 
ture is  raised.  Hence  the  absolute  density, 
wliich  varies  inversely  as  the  volume,  decreases. 
If  the  volume  V„  at  temperature  0°  changes  to 
V(  at  temperature  t,  where  V(  =  V(l  +  ta),  a 
being  the  coefficient  of  cubical  expansion,  the 

density  Dj,  changes  to 

It  is  therefore  necessary  in  all  accurate  density 
determinations  to  state  the  exact  temperature  at 
the  time  of  the  experiment,  and  to  record  the 
result  as  relative  density  at  temperature  t',  or  if 
the  determination  has  to  be  reduced  to  normal 
temperature,  that  is,  to  the  temperature  of  the 
standard  (4°  when  water,  0°  when  air),  it  is  neces- 
sary to  calculate  what  the  absolute  density  at 
that  temperature  would  be  from  the  above 
formula,  knowing  the  value  for  a. 

b.  Influence  of  pressure. — The  change  in 
volume  owing  to  change  in  atmospheric  pressure 
is  imperceptible  in  the  case  of  liquids  and  solids, 
but  it  is  very  large  in  the  case  of  gases  and 
vapours.  Boyle's  law  gives  us  the  means  of 
calculating  what  the  volume  would  be  at  normal 
pressure,  that  at  any  other  pressure  being  known. 
The  volume  being  inversely  proportional  to  the 
pressure,  the  absolute  density  is  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  pressure. 

Lord  Eayleigh  has  pointed  out  {Pr.  43,  356) 
that  the  glass  balloon  used  in  Eegnault's  method 
for  determining  the  relative  densities  of  gases 
when  exhausted  is  sensibly  compressed  by  the 
pressure  of  the  air  ;  hence  the  tare  of  the  balloon 
is  too  large  because  of  the  lessened  buoyancy  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  therefore  the  weight  of  the 
gas  when  the  balloon  is  filled  is  too  small.  A 
correction  must  therefore  be  experimentally  made 
for  each  balloon  used  (for  method  v.  Lord  Eay- 
leigh I.e.,  also  Cooke  and  Eichards,  P.  Am.  A. 
2i,  184).' 

'  Dumas'  method  for  determiiung  the  relative  densities 
of  gases  is  described  in  A.  Ch.  [2]  33,  337  ;  Gay-Lussac's  in 
Biot's  Traiti  de  Phm.  1,  291  ;  Hofmann's  in  B.  1,  198  ;  and 
Victor  Meyer's  in  B.  11,  1868  and  2253.  For  criticisms  on, 
and  modiflcations  of,  Meyer's  method  v.  B.  12,  609,  and 
1112  ;  13,  401,  851,  991, 1079,  1185,  and  2019  ;  14,  1727  ;  and 
15,  137,  1161,  and  2775  (in  tlie  last  paper  by  V.  Meyer  (B. 
15,  2775)  will  be  found  an  interesting  and  valuable  criti- 
cism of  the  various  methods  for  tiuding  the  rel.  densities 
of  gases)  ;  v.  also  B.  16, 1051 ;  19,  1861 ;  also  C.  J.  Trans. 
for  1880,  491.  Modiflcations  of  Dumas's  method  are  de- 
scribed by  Bunseu,  v.  Gasometrisrlie  Methoclen,  2nd  ed.  1877, 
p.  172  ;  also  by  Petterssou  and  Ekstrand,  B.  13, 1191 ;  and 


It  remains  now  to  indicate  in  how  far  the  de- 
termination of  the  density,  that  is,  of  one  of  the 
physical  constants,  of  various  kinds  of  matter  is 
of  importance  in  those  investigations  into  the 
constitution  and  the  decompositions  of  matter 
with  which  the  chemist  is  concerned.  In  these 
investigations  it  is  often  found  more  convenient 

to  deal  with  the  reciprocal  of  the  density 

a 

to  which  the  name  of  specific  volume  has  been 
given. 

Let  us  first  consider  those  cases  in  which  we 
are  concerned  only  with  the  constitution  of  sub- 
stances in  the  state  of  chemical  equilibrium,  and 
not  with  chemical  change. 

1.  The  density  being  a  well-defined  physical 
constant,  a  determination  of  its  value  tells  us  in 
many  cases  whether  the  substance  under  exami- 
nation is  or  is  not  approximately  pure.  It  must, 
however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  case  of 
many  metallic  elements  the  value  of  the  relative 
density  will  depend  on  the  previous  treatment 
the  substance  has  undergone,  such  as  whether 
it  has  been  hammered  or  drawn  into  wire,  whether 
it  has  been  tempered,  &c. 

2.  Many  tables  have  been  compiled,  in  which 
the  percentage  of  acid  or  of  alkali  contained  in 
an  aqueous  solution  of  definite  relative  density 
is  given.  By  the  help  of  such  tables  the  deter- 
mination of  the  relative  density  enables  us  at 
once  to  estimate  quantitatively  the  acid  or  alkali 
present  in  a  known  volume  of  the  solution. 

3.  How  the  determination  of  the  relative  den- 
sity of  a  gas  or  of  a  vapour  gives  us  the  means 
of  calculating  its  molecular  weight  will  be  found 
described  in  the  article  Atomic  and  molecular 
WEIGHTS  (vol.  i.  p.  336). 

4.  Those  elements  which  exist  in  allotropic 
modifications,  and  those  compounds  which  show 
polymorphism,  differ,  though  often  only  slightly, 
in  density.    Thus  we  have 

Sulphur  Phosphorus 

Octahedral  ....  2-05  White  .    .  1-82 

Prismatic   ....  1-98  Bed     .    .  2-2 
Amorphous  insoluble  1'95 

Carbon  Arsenious  oxide 

Diamond    ....  3-55  Amorphous 
Graphite    ....  2-3  vitreous  3-7385 

Gas  carbon  ....  1-885     Octahedral  3-695 
Ehombic  .  3-85 

Titanic  acid  Calcium  carbonate 

Entile  4-24       Arragonite  2-94 

Brookite  4-15       Calcite     .  2-72 

Anatase  .....  3-9 

especially  by  Pawlewski,  B.  16,  1293.  Thorpe  (C.  J.  Tinns. 
for  1880,  147-150)  has  described  a  very  complete  method 
based  on  Hofmann's  process.  V.  Meyer  (,B.  9, 1260,  and  10, 
2068)  has  described  a  method  based  on  the  displacement  of 
mercury.  In  W.  A.  22,  465  and  493,  von  Klobukow  de- 
scribes two  processes  for  determining  vapour  densities  with 
great  accuracy  ;  one  is  adapted  for  bodies  witii  low  boiling- 
points,  the  other  for  bodies  which  boil  at  high  tempera- 
tures. La  Coste  (B.  18,  2122)  describes  a  modification  of 
V.  Meyer's  apparatus  whereby  the  vapour  densities  of 
easily  decomposable  compounds  may  be  determined  at  low 
temperatures  and  under  very  small  pressures.  A  modifl- 
catiou  of  V.  Meyer's  apparatus,  by  which  a  vapour  density 
and  the  exact  temperature  of  observation  can  be  simulta- 
neously determined,  is  described  by  Nilson  and  Petterssou 
in  /.  pr.  [2]  33, 1  ;  i).  also  Schall,  B.  20,  1433.  Maltatti  and 
Sclioop  (Z.  P.  C.  1,  159)  describe  an  aiiparatus  for  deter- 
mining vapour  densities  under  small  pressures. 
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Silica 


Quartz  . 
Tridymite 


2-65 
2-3 


(c/.  AiLOTEOPY,  vol.  i.  p.  128).  Little  has  been 
done  as  yet  in  tracing  the  connexions  be- 
tween these  differences  in  density  and  the  other 
physical  and  chemical  properties  of  these  sub- 
stances, but  some  interesting  facts  have  been 
brought  to  light.  Thus  we  know  that  long-con- 
tinued heating  changes  the  relative  density  of 
anaiase,  3'9,  and  of  brookite,  4'15,  to  4-24, 
which  is  the  relative  density  of  rutile  ;  in  the 
case  of  silica,  and  in  that  of  calcium  carbonate, 
the  relative  density  of  the  heavier  variety  is 
changed  into  that  of  the  lighter  variety,  by  the 
action  of  heat.  It  has  also  been  noticed  that  in 
a  great  many  cases  the  higher  relative  density 
belongs  to  that  allotropic  modification  which  con- 
tains the  less  potential  energy  in  so  far  as  there 
has  been  production  of  heat  in  the  change  from 
the  less  dense  to  the  more  dense  modification. 
Thus  80  gram  units  of  heat  are  produced  in  the 
change  of  32  grams  of  prismatic  sulphur  (rel. 
dens.  1"98)  into  octahedral  sulphur  (rel.  dens. 
2-05)  ;  the  change  of  white  phosphorus  (rel.  dens. 
1-82)  to  red  phosphorus  (rel.  dens.  2-2)  is  accom- 
panied by  the  production  of  about  25,000  thermal 
units  per  31  grams  phosphorus  changed.  How- 
ever, the  case  of  the  change  of  arragonite  (rel. 
dens.  2-94)  to  calcite  (rel.  dens.  2'72),  which  is 
accompanied  by  the  production  of  4,000  heat 
units  fier  100  grams  material  changed,  as  well 
as  other  similar  cases,  prove  that  this  rule  is  by 
no  means  general.' 

5.  It  has  been  observed  that  on  bringing  to- 
gether quantities  a  and  a'  of  two  substances  of 
relative  density  d  and  d',  the  resulting  density  is 

i    •       1     .     a  -f  a' 

not  given  by  A  =   ,     .  , 

a    a' ;  that  is  the  resulting  vo- 

d'^d, 

lume  is  not  the  sum  of  the  volumes  of  the  con- 
stituents. The  following  cases  have  been  inves- 
tigated : — 

I.  Solution  of  a  salt  in  tvater. — Contraction 
generally  takes  place.  From  measurements  of 
the  amount  of  contraction,  and  of  the  specific 
heat  of  the  solution,  and  the  coefficient  of  expan- 
sion, Deville  has  calculated  the  amount  of  heat 
due  to  the  contraction,  and  has  tried  to  show 
that  in  most  cases  this  is  sufficient  to  account 
for  all  the  thermal  phenomena  of  solution. 

It  has  been  observed  further  that  the  amount 
of  contraction  increases  with  the  quantity  of  the 
solvent,  apiproaching  a  maximum.  Also  the 
amount  of  contraction  for  the  same  amount  of 
solvent  decreases  as  the  temperature  at  which 
solution  is  effected  is  raised.  The  most  interest- 
ing researches  in  connexion  with  this  subject 
are  those  of  Valson,-  who  has  endeavoured  to  show 
that  the  contraction  produced  on  dissolving  a 
salt  in  water  is  made  up  of  two  parts,  one  of 
which  is  a  characteristic  constant  of  the  basic 
radicle,  and  the  other  is  a  characteristic  con- 
stant of  the  acidic  radicle. 

II.  Mixture  of  two  liquids. — A  contraction 
always  takes  place  which  varies  in  magnitude 

•  St.  Claire  Deville,  Sm-  la  Contraction  et  la  Chaleur  de 
Contraction  (C.  R.  50). 

'  Valson,  Propriitis  modulaires  des  solutions  salines  au 
point  de  vue  des  dinsilis  (C.  R.  63). 


with  the  relative  quantities  of  the  two  liquids 
used.  Here  again  DeviUe  has  tried  to  explain 
the  thermal  effect  produced  on  mixing  the  two 
liquids  by  means  of  this  contraction.  The  vo- 
lume-change on  mixing  alcohol  and  water  is  the 
one  which  has  been  most  thoroughly  studied. 

III.  Chemical  action  between  two  solutions. — 
The  cases  studied  deal  mainly  with  neutralisa- 
tion-phenomena. It  has  been  established  that 
the  volume-change  is  expansion  if  the  bases  are 
KOH  and  NaOH,  and  contraction  if  the  base  is 
NHj.OH.  Here  also  the  volume-change  decreases 
as  the  temperature  is  raised.  Ostwald,  who  in- 
vestigated the  density-changes  attendant  on  the 
neutralisation  of  dilute  aqueous  solutions,  has 
arrived  at  a  law  the  same  as  that  found  by  Val- 
son for  solution.  He  found  the  volume-change 
due  to  chemical  change  to  be  the  sum  of  two 
constants  which  belong  individually  to  each  of 
the  components,  and  which  do  not  depend  on 
the  substance  with  which  each  component  com- 
bines. 

6.  A  knowledge  of  the  relative  density  of  an 
element  or  of  a  compound  is  necessary  for  the 
determination  of  the  constants  ; 

atomic  voltme  =  (  atomic  weight  v 
\relative  density/ 

and  moleatlar  volume  =  ("^^^^S^^^^LI^}^). 

\  relative  density  / 

A  description  of  how  the  atomic  volume,  regarded 
as  a  periodic  function  of  the  atomic  weight,  assists 
in  classifying  the  elements  will  be  found  in  the 
articles  Classification,  CHEincAL,  and  Peeiodig 
LAW.  The  generalisations  arrived  at  with  regard 
to  molecular  volumes  of  solids,  and  especially  of 
liquids,  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  article.  Physical 

METHODS  USED  IN  CHEMISTRY. 

7.  Another  physical  constant  which  entails  a 
knowledge  of  the  relative  density  of  a  body,  and 
which  has  led  to  some  valuable  generalisations 
as  to  the  interdependence  of  chemical  constitu- 
tion and  physical  properties,  is  the  refraction 

M3_l. 
d 

where  fi  is  the  refractive  index,  M  the  molecular 
weight,  and  d  the  relative  density,  of  the  sub- 
stance under  examination.  On  this  subject  v. 
Physicaii  methods  used  in  chemistry. 

The  cases  in  which  a  knowledge  of  the  rela- 
tive density  has  been  employed  in  the  solution 
of  problems  belonging  to  chemical  kinetics  are 
but  few. 

1.  The  change  in  the  relative  density  of  va- 
pours and  gases  (calculated  to  normal  tempera- 
ture and  pressure)  under  different  temperatures 
and  pressures  has  been  utilised  to  trace  the  rate 
of  decomposition  relatively  to  the  change  of  tem- 
iserature  or  pressure  (v.  Dissociation). 

2.  From  a  knowledge  of  the  volume-change 
produced  on  neutralising  a  base  A  by  an  acidB, 
and  on  neutralising  A  by  another  acid  C,  as  well 
as  from  knowing  the  specific  volume  of  a  solu- 
tion containing  A,  B,  and  C,  in  equivalent  quan- 
tities, Ostwald  deduced  the  chemical  composi- 
tion of  this  solution,  that  is,  he  determined  the 
ratio  between  the  quantities  present  of  AB  and 
AC.  The  knowledge  of  this  ratio  enabled  him 
to  calculate  the  coefficients  of  relative  affinity 
of  the  acids  B  and  C  (v.  Affinity,  vol.  i.  p.  75). 


eqiiivalent.    This  constant  is  defined  as  '  ^ 
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3.  In  his  researches  on  the  velocity  of  chemi- 
cal change  as  dependent  on  the  varying  conditions 
of  the  experiment,  van  't  Hoff '  investigated  the 
velocity  of  the  change  of  rhombic  sulphur  into 
monosymmetric  by  observing  the  increase  in 
volume  at  fixed  intervals  of  time.  The  increase 
in  volume  being  due  to  the  change  of  rhombo- 
hedral  sulphur  of  relative  density  2-05  into 
oblique  sulphur  of  relative  density  1-98.   I.  F. 

DEOXIDATION.  This  term  -was  originally 
used  to  denote  any  process  wherein  oxygen  was 
removed,  wholly  or  in  part,  from  a  compound. 
Thus  the  formation  of  KCIO3  by  heating  KC10„ 

Original  element  or 
compound 

(in  this  case  the 
Cl„ 

0.; 

2C1., 
CI," 
2HNO3 
2KCIO3 
re.,03 
CuO 
Bed,. 
Fe.,(SO^).iAq 
2FeCl,Aq 
H,,0.,Aq 
2HgCl,"Aq 
HgCl„Aq 
2AgN0,Aq  +  H,.0 
K,Mn,,0,Aq 
FeCl^Aq 

as  well  as  that  of  KCl  by  heating  KCIO,,  are 
alike  deoxidations  ;  similarly  the  production  of 
Ci:,0^  from  CrOg  by  the  action  of  alcohol,  and 
the  formation  of  Cr  by  heating  Cr.fi.,  with 
carbon,  are  deoxidations.  But  as  the  term 
oxidation  (q.  v.)  has  been  widened  to  include 
those  chemical  reactions  wherein  the  negative 
or  acidic  radicle  of  a  compound  is  increased 
rel  itively  to  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  also  those 
wherein  an  element  combines  with  a  more  nega- 
tive element,  or  with  a  radicle  more  negative  than 
itself,  so  has  the  term  deoxidation  been  extended 
until  it  is  now  generally  applied  to  all  processes 
which  result  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  whole  or 
a  part  of  the  negative  radicle  of  a  compound. 

The  terms  deoxidation  and  reduction  are 
practically  synonymous  ;  the  latter  is  more  com- 
monly used  than  the  former. 

As  thus  employed  the  terms  deoxidation  and 
oxidation  are  correlative;  the  deoxidation  of  one 
body  is  accompanied  by  the  oxidation  of  another. 
Thus,  to  take  a  very  simple  case,  when  hydrogen 
is  burnt  in  oxygen  with  production  of  water,  the 
hydrogen  is  oxidised  and  the  oxygen  may  be  said 
to  be  deoxidised.  If  the  reaction  is  rejsresented 
in  molecular  formulas  the  processes  of  oxidation 
and  deoxidation  are  made  apparent ;  2HII  +  00 
=  2H„0.  Similarly,  when  hydrogen  and  chlorine 
combine,  HH-hClCl  =  2HCl,  the  hydrogen  is 
oxidised  while  the  chlorine  is  deoxidised  or 
reduced. 

Any  element  or  compound  which  reacts  with 
'  Etudes  de  Dynamique  Cliimique,  . 


several  classes  of  compounds  to  produce  less 
oxidised  bodies  is  called  a  deoxidising  agent  or 
reducing  agent ;  while  any  element  or  compound 
which  generally  reacts  to  form  bodies  more 
oxidised  than  the  original  substances  is  called 
an  oxidising  agent  or  oxidiser.  Probably  every 
element  and  compound  takes  part  in  some 
chemical  changes  in  which  it  acts  either  as  an 
oxidiser  or  a  deoxidiser;  but  these  terms  are 
generally  confined  to  such  elements  and  com- 
pounds as  frequently  react  in  the  way  indicated 
by  the  names.  The  following  equations  exhibit 
some  common  cases  of  deoxidation  : — 


Among  the  substances  commonly  used  in  the 
laboratory  to  accomplish  deoxidations,  hydrogen, 
carbon,  carbon  monoxide,  sulphur  dioxide,  ni- 
trous acid  or  a  nitrite,  stannous  chloride,  and 
aldehyde  are  prominent.  The  conditions  under 
which  deoxidations  occur  vary  much :  thus, 
HgCLAq  is  almost  instantly  reduced  by  SnCL  at 
the  ordinary  temperature  ;  to  reduce  Fe2(S0|)3Aq 
completely  to  FeSO,  by  SO^  the  gas  must  be 
passed  into  the  liquid  for  a  long  time,  even  when 
the  liquid  is  kept  hot ;  K2Mn;,0sAq  is  reduced  by 
H^C^OjAq  rapidly  if  the  liquid  is  warm  and  con- 
tains sufficient  HEO4  to  dissolve  the  MnO,^  pro- 
duced ;  to  effect  the  complete  reduction  of 
FeCljAq  by  KI  the  iquid  must  be  slightly  acid, 
and  the  reaction  should  proceed  for  some  time 
at  a  fairly  high  temperature  and  under  increased 
pressure ;  Fe.Pa  is  deoxidised  by  H  when  a 
stream  of  the  gas  is  passed  over  the  heated 
oxide  ;  to  reduce  BeCl.,  by  Na  the  chloride  must 
be  kept  molten  (c/.  articles  Combustion,  Oxida- 
tion, Reduction).  M.  M.  P.  M. 

DEOXY-  V.  Desoxv-. 

DEOXYBENZOIN  v.  Phenyl  benzyl  ketone. 
DEOXY-BENZOIN-ACETIC  ACID  v.  Phenyl- 

BENZOYL-l'BOPIONIC  ACID. 

DEOXY-BENZOlN  CAKBOXYLIC  ACID  v. 

Phenyl  benzyl  ketone  carboxylic  acid. 

Anhydride  v.  Benzylidene-phthalide. 

DESMOTROPY.  A  term  given  to  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  '  double  bonds '  in  the  benzene 
ring.  Thus  phloroglucin  forms  a  penta-ethyl 
derivative  in  which  the  five  ethyl  groups  are 


Deoxidiser  Deoxidised  product  Oxidised  product 

+    2H,_,  =  2H,,0    -f  (2H,,0) 

water  may  be  regarded  as  produced  either  by  the  oxidation  of 
hydrogen  or  by  the  reduction  of  oxygen) 


-t- 

H.. 

2HG1 

+ 

(2HC1) 

+ 

Hg 

this  case  the 

0,, 

+ 

HgO 

in 

ozone  is  reduced  to  oxygen 

) 

-1- 

2Hg0 

Hg.OCl, 

■T 

C1,0 

+ 

K,FeCy, 

'  KCi 

+ 

-1- 

Sn 

N„03 

+ 

SnO.,  +  U.fl 

+ 

3C 

2KC1 

+ 

3  CO,, 

+ 

3H.> 

2Fe 

3H,,6 

+ 

CO' 

Cu 

+ 

co: 

+ 

Na 

Be 

+ 

2NaCl 

+ 

HO, 

2FeS0,Aq 

+ 

2S0.M 

+ 

Zn 

2FeCl,Aq 

+ 

ZnCl,>Aq 

+ 

HNO,Aq 

H,0 

+ 

HNOjAq 

+ 

SnCLAq 

2HgCl 

+ 

SnCl^Aq 

+ 

SnCl,Aq 

Hg 

+ 

SnCl.Aq 

+ 

C  H^O 

2Ag 

+ 

C„H,0,-f  2HN03Aq 

+ 

3H,,C..0iAq 

K.,OAq  +  2MnO., 

+ 

3H  ,0  +  6C0„ 

+ 

KIAq 

FeCl,Aq  +  I 

+ 

KCiAq 
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directly  united  to  ring  carbon  atoms.  The  con- 
stitution of  this  body,  according  to  Herzig  a. 

CEt:C(0H).CEt2 
Zeisel  (M.  9,  217),  must  be  |  |  . 

CO  .  CEt.. .  CO 

DESOXAIIC  ACID  C.B.Jd^  i.e. 
C0.,H.CH(0H).C(0H)(C6,H),.  Carboxy-racemic 
acid.  Its  ether  is  formed,  togetlier  with  a  syrupy 
isomeride  (Brunner,  B.  12,  542)  and  other  pro- 
ducts, by  the  action  of  3  p.c.  sodium-amalgam 
on  cold  oxalic  ether.  After  saponification  by 
KOH  the  free  acid  is  obtained  by  exactly  neu- 
tralising the  Ba  salt  by  H.SO^  and  evaporating 
at  4.5°  (Lowig,  J.  pr.  79,  4'55  ;  83,  139  ;  84,  1 ; 
Klein,  J.  jir.  [2]  20,  146). 

Properties. — Hygroscopic  crystalline  mass 
(containing  aq).  V.  e.  sol.  water  and  alcohol. 
Decomposed  by  heat.  Its  solution  evolves  CO., 
on  evaporating  above  50°,  leaving  racemic  acid. 

Salts.— Na3A"'.—K,,HA"'.  S.  5-2  at  16°: 
crystalline  crusts. — K3A'" :  gummy. — Ba3A"'22aq. 
— Ca,A"'„3aq.— Pb,A"'.,Oj.— AgjA'". 

Ethyl  ether  EtaA'":  [85°].  S.  10  at  16°. 
Triclinic  crystals,  a:&:c  = -422:1:  ■757;  a  =  84°  27', 
/3  =  90°  32',  7  =  90°  6'. 

Acetyl  derivatives  CjH^AcOs  and 
CjHiAcOs  are  non-hygroscopic  oils,  not  decom- 
posed at  120°. 

Benzoyl  derivatives  CjHjBzO,  and 
CjHiBzoOg  are  oils,  not  decomposed  at  140°. 

Amide.    Amorphous  (Brunner). 

DESOXY-AMALIC  ACID  v.  Amalic  acid. 

DESOXY-BENZOIN  v.  Phenyl  benzyl  ke- 
tone. 

DESOXY-CHOLIC  ACID  v.  Cholic  acid. 

DESOXY-CODEINE  v.  Codeine. 

DESOXY-CUMINOIN  v.  Cuminoin. 

DEUTERO-ALBUMOSE  v.  Pkoteids. 

DEXTEANE  C^H.^O^  (at  130°).  [o]c  =  223°. 
A  gummy  substance  occurring  in  unripe  beet- 
root (Scheibler,  J.  T.  C.  1875,  790).  Formed 
also  in  the  lactic  fermentation  of  sugar  (Tieg- 
hem,  Jahres.  d.  Agriculturchemie,  1879,  544). 
Amorphous ;  v.  sol.  water,  forming  a  sticky  li- 
quid. Insipid  taste.  Its  cone,  aqueous  solution 
is  ppd.  by  lead  subacetate,  and  gives  with  Feh- 
ling's  solution  a  light-blue  sticky  pp.,  no  reduc- 
tion taking  place.  Boiling  dilute  H^SO^  con- 
verts it  into  glucose.  HNO.,  gives  oxalic  acid 
only.    Iodine  gives  no  colouration. 

Animal  dextrane  C^HiaOj.  [o]d  =  157°.  Se- 
creted by  Schizoneura  lanuginosa,  a  louse  that 
forms  galls  on  elm  trees.  Amorphous.  SI.  sol. 
cold,  more  sol.  boiling,  water,  insol.  alcohol  and 
ether.  Fehling's  solution  gives  a  gelatinous 
coaguluni,  without  reduction.  Iodine  gives  no 
colour.  Boiling  dilute  H.^SO^  gives  a  substance 
that  reduces  Fehling's  solution  (L.  Liebermann, 
P/.  40,  454). 

DEXTRIN  wC,.JI.,oO,„.  Although  this  term 
has  been  in  use  for  a  long  time,  and  a  correct 
percentage  composition  stated  for  the  body  it 
represents,  it  is  only  recently  that  its  characters 
have  been  more  accurately  defined,  and  a  place 
given  to  it  among  chemical  compounds.  Most 
of  the  substances  to  which  the  term  has  hitherto 
been  given  have  many  properties  in  common 
with  dextrin,  but  it  is  evident  that  many  of  these 
hold  no  relation  to  it,  and  many  more  of  them 
are  impure  conditions  of  it. 

Occurrence. — (a)  Dextrin  is  said  to  be  present 


in  the  sap  of  plants  and  in  most  seeds.  The 
evidence  of  this  is,  however,  altogether  unsatis- 
factory, other  bodies  possessing  some  of  its  pro- 
perties being  in  most  cases  mistaken  for  it.— 
(6)  It  is  a  constituent  of  the  juice  of  horse-flesh 
(Limpricht,  J.  1865,  673),  and  it  is  probable, 
though  not  proved,  that  the  body  therein  found 
is  true  dextrin. — (c)  Keichardt  {Ar.  Ph.  [3]  5, 
502)  states  that  the  urine  of  diabetic  patients, 
under  certain  conditions,  contains  dextrin  ;  but 
from  his  description  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  the  body  he  had  under  observation  was 
dextrin  or  not. — (d)  Dried  starch,  heated  to 
210°  and  maintained  at  that  temperature  for 
some  time,  yields  a  product  known  as  British 
gum  or  commercial  dextrin. — (e)  By  moistening 
the  starch  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  drying 
before  heating,  this  conversion  is  expedited. — 
(/)  Digestion  with  dilute  acids,  inorganic  and 
organic,  converts  starch  into  dextrin  and  other 
bodies.  The  commercial  products  from  these 
sources  contain  dextrin  or  dextrins,  but  there 
are  no  analyses  of  them  to  show  what  dextrins 
they  contain.  For  the  action  of  heat  and  acids 
on  starch  see  Biot  and  Persoz,  A.  Ch.  [2]  52,  72  ; 
Payen,  ibid.  55,  225;  61,  372;  65,  225,  334; 
Guerin-Varray,  ibid.  60,  68 ;  Jacquelain,  ibid. 
[3J  8,  225  ;  Bechamp,  C.  R.  51,  256 ;  Anthon, 
D.  P.  J.  218,  182 ;  219,  457 ;  O'Sulhvan,  C.  J. 
25,  581. —  (g)  When  starch  paste  is  submitted 
to  the  action  of  the  unorganised  ferment  found 
in  germinated  grain,  and  known  as  diastase, 
dextrins,  among  other  substances,  are  produced. 
It  is  one  of  the  bodies  derived  from  this  source 
upon  which  we  shall  look  as  a  chemical  entity, 
and  describe  as  dextrin ;  and  it  is  only  in  as  far  as 
the  bodies  hitherto  called  dextrin,  and  obtained 
from  the  various  sources  above  mentioned,  agree 
in  properties  with  those  we  shall  find  this  to 
possess  that  we  can  consider  them  dextrin. — {li) 
Dextrin  is  found  in  beer,  and  is  probably  present 
in  bread,  being  the  product  of  the  action  of  diastase 
on  starch. — (i)  Cellulose  is  converted  into  dextrin 
by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  (Branomot,  A.  Ch. 
12,  172),  but  the  identity  of  the  body  thus  pro- 
duced is  not  established. — (j)  Dextrose  is  said 
to  be  converted  into  dextrin  (Musculus,  Bl.  [2] 
18,  66)  by  submitting  the  sulpho-glucosic  acid 
to  the  action  of  spirit  containing  95  p.c.  alcohol. 
This,  from  its  optical  activity,  is  not  pure  dextrin. 

Preparation. — 100  grams  of  carefully  purified 
potato  starch  (any  other  starch  would  answer, 
but  this  is  most  easily  manipulated)  are  stirred 
up  with  200  c.c.  of  water  at  55°-60°,  and  as  soon 
as  the  granules  are  thoroughly  dispersed  through 
the  liquid  400  to  500  c.c.  of  boiling  water  are 
added  with  continual  stirring.  In  this  way  an 
almost  transparent  and  perfectly  homogeneous 
paste  is  obtained.  This  is  cooled  to  62°,  and  a 
solution  containing,  in  50  c.c,  1  to  1'5  grams 
diastase,'  or  its  equivalent  in  cold  malt-extract 
added  to  it,  and  the  mixture  maintained  at 
60°-63°  until  the  filtrate  from  a  portion  cooled 
no  longer  gives  a  colouration  with  iodine,  and  it  is 

'  It  is  impossible  to  state  an  exact  quantity  of  the  pre- 
paration of  diastase  or  of  cold  malt-extraot,  because  the 
activity  of  the  cttract  from  a  definite  quantity  of  malt, 
and  of' the  preparation  of  diastase,  varies  very  consider- 
ably. A  few  experiments  will,  however,  be  sufflcient  to 
determine  the  quantity  of  either  necessary  to  transform 
starcli  iiaste  into  products  having  an  optical  activity 
[a]j=177°.  ■ 
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found  that  the  optical  activity  of  the  solid  matter 
in  solution  {v.  Sacchabimetry)  is  [ct]j  =  176'6° 
(O'Sullivan,  J.  C.  [2]  17,  125),  166-7°  (Brown  a. 
Morris,  ibid.  47,  527).  If  the  diastase  is  fairly 
active,  and  the  proportion  above  given  employed, 
this  point  is  reached  in  five  minutes'  digestion  or 
less  ;  but  inasmuch  as,  if  the  diastase  is  not 
very  active,  no  further  conversion  to  any  extent 
takes  place  in  a  moderate  time,  the  digestion 
may  be  continued  for  15  or  30  minutes  without 
any  injurious  effect.  The  solution  is  then  cooled 
and  filtered,  to  remove  a  slight  turbidity  due  to 
a  little  flocculent  matter  from  the  diastase  and 
impurity  from  the  starch  or  undissolved,  because 
ungelatinised,  starch.  The  filtrate  is  then  quickly 
boiled  and  evaporated,  best  under  diminished 
pressure  in  a  vacuum  vessel,  to  about  200  c.c, 
and  alcohol  (S.G.  -S'i)  added  until  a  precipitate 
begins  to  form ;  a  little  more  alcohol  is  added, 
and  the  mixture  allowed  to  stand  until  the  syrupy 
layer  collects  at  the  bottom.  The  clear  super- 
natant liquid  is  decanted  off,  and  the  syrup 
washed  with  alcohol.  This  is  dextrin  more  or 
less  contaminated  with  maltose  and  a  constituent 
of  the  diastase ;  the  former  can  be  completely, 
but  with  difficulty,  separated  by  repeatedly  dis- 
solving in  water,  and  carefully  precipitating  with 
alcohol  in  the  least  possible  excess,  until  a 
portion  of  the  precipitate,  dissolved  in  water, 
no  longer  gives  a  reaction  when  boiled  for  three 
or  four  minutes  with  Fehling's  solution.  The 
diastase  bodies  are  separated  also  with  difficulty  : 
the  precipitate,  freed  from  maltose,  is  dissolved 
in  a  little  water  and  alcohol  gradually  added, 
until  5  to  10  Tj).G.  of  the  whole  is  precipitated, 
pure  dextrin  remains  in  the  supernatant  liquid, 
and  is  precipitated  from  it  by  strong  alcohol.  To 
obtain  it  in  the  dry  state  the  preci^jitate  is 
treated  with  absolute  alcohol,  which  extracts 
water  from  it,  and  renders  it  capable  of  being 
rubbed  down  to  a  white  hygroscopic  powder. 
The  dextrin  thus  dried  retains  alcohol  with  much 
pertinacity,  and  if  it  be  required  to  obtain  a  pre- 
paration absolutely  free  from  that  body,  the 
powder  must  be  dissolved  in  a  little  water,  and 
boiled  in  a  vacuum  vessel  until  all  alcohol  is 
eliminated,  and  the  solution  reduced  to  a  thick 
syrup.  It  is  then  transferred,  in  small  quanti- 
ties at  a  time,  to  an  evaporating  dish,  and,  while 
hot,  placed  under  the  bell  glass  of  an  air-pump 
over  sulphuric  acid  and  the  air  pumped  out.  If 
the  syrup  was  sufficiently  thick  it  swells  up  and 
blows  out  from  loss  of  water.  When  this  cools 
it  becomes  a  porous,  brittle,  glassy  mass,  which 
can  be  rubbed  down  to  a  white  powder  if  allowed 
to  stand  over  sulphuric  acid  for  a  day  or  two,  or 
in  a  few  hours  if  the  temperature  of  the  dish  be 
maintained  by  a  steam  coil  in  the  air-pump  re- 
ceiver. Brown  and  Morris,  acting  on  a  suggestion 
of  Wiley  (C.  N.  46,  175),  propose  to  remove  the 
last  traces  of  maltose  by  treating  a  solution  of 
the  impure  dextrin  with  a  slight  excess  of  a 
solution  containing  equal  weights  of  mercuric 
cyanide  and  caustic  soda  until  no  further  re- 
duction takes  place.  This  product  would  have 
to  be  purified  from  the  materials  employed, 
from  the  decomposition  products,  &c.  This 
could  probably  be  accomplished  by  neutralising 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporating  to  a  syruj) 
in  a  vacuum  vessel,  and  submitting  to  dialysis, 
precipitating  the  dextrin  in  the  concentrated 


solution  with  alcohol,  and  further  purifying  by 
partial  precipitation  with  some  reagent  until  the 
optical  activity  of  the  chief  product  becomes 
constant. 

Properties. — Dextrin  is  uncrystallisable ;  dried 
as  described  above,  it  is  a  glassy,  colourless 
body,  capable  of  being  rubbed  down  to  a  white 
powder.  It  is  without  marked  taste,  and  is 
colourless.  Its  solutions  are  neutral.  It  is  easily 
soluble  in  water,  and  solutions  containing  as 
much  as  80  p.c.  of  the  body,  although  syrupy, 
are  thin-fluid.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  dilute 
spirit,  but  insoluble  in  spirit  containing  60  p.c. 
alcohol.  It  is  not  coloured  by  iodine.  Exposed 
to  moist  air,  and  then  allowed  to  stand  over 
sulj)huric  acid,  its  weight  becomes  constant, 
when  it  contains  from  9'5  to  10  p.c.  water.  This 
is  almost  completely  lost  in  a  vacuum  over  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  completely  in  a  current  of  dry 
air  at  100°.  The  quantity  of  water  corresponds 
to  the  formula  m(C|;H,|,0|||20H,),  and  the  amount 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen  yielded  by  the  dry  body 
agree  well  with  the  formula  C|.,H,,„0,||.  It  is  not 
precipitated  by  lime  or  baryta  water,  but  it  forms 
compounds  with  those  earths  which  are  insoluble 
in  alcohol.  It  is  precipitated  by  ammoniacal 
lead  acetate,  but  not  by  the  neutral  or  basic  salt 
alone.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  (Diverts  dextrin 
into  maltose,  and  thence  into  dextrose,  according 
to  the  equations  C|.,H.,„0|„ -f  0H„  =  C|.,H.,.,0,,  and 
C|,,H,,0, ,  +  OH,,  =  2C,H,  A-  The  phases  of  this 
reaction  have  as  yet  not  been  fully  worked  out. 
Diastase  converts  it  slowly  into  maltose.  Nitric 
acid  converts  dextrin  into  saccharic  and  oxalic 
acids.  With  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acids  it  yields  a  nitrate,  C„Hj(N0._,),j05,  dinitrate 
according  to  B6champ.  By  dissolving  dextrin 
in  acetic  anhydride,  and  heating  to  160',  tri- 
acetyl  dextrin  is  produced  (Schiitzenberger  a. 
Naudin,  C.  B.  68,  814),  but  these  substitution  pro- 
ducts require  further  investigation.  A  solution  of 
10  grams  dry  dextrin  in  100  c.c. — a  vessel  holding 
exactly  100  grams  water  at  15'5 — has  a  S.G.  1-0396, 
and  its  apparent  optical  activity  is  [a]j  =  222, 
=  [a]u  =  200-4.  These  are  good  working  factors  ; 
but  a  careful  and  accurate  determination  of 
them  is  yet  required.  Under  the  influence 
of  ordinary  saccharomyces  it  is  not  converted 
into  alcohol  (fermented)  in  a  moderate  time  ;  in 
presence  of  active  diastase  and  this  organism  it 
ferments  easily.  Besides  the  dextrin  here  de- 
scribed, there  are  other  dextrins  to  be  found 
amongst  the  products  of  the  action  of  diastase 
and  of  acids  upon  starch  {v.  Starch),  but  experi- 
menters with  these  bodies  are  not  yet  agreed  as 
to  their  number  or  properties.  Most  of  the  pro- 
perties just  described  are  common  to  all  the 
dextrins ;  but  the  distinguishing  character  of 
the  dextrin  of  which  we  write  is  the  action  of 
diastase  upon  it.  When  a  solution  containing 
dextrin  and  diastase,  in  the  proportion  of  1  of 
the  latter  to  100  of  the  former,  is  digested  at 
(50°- 63°  no  more  maltose  is  formed  in  the  first 
five  minutes  than  in  the  second  five,  in  jaropor- 
tion  to  the  amount  of  dextrin  in  solution,  th-e 
conversion  being  a  very  slow  and  gradual  process. 

It  may  be  fairly  said  that  the  opinions  of 
Bondoneiiu  (C.  R.  81,  972,  1210)  and  those  of 
Musculus  and  Gruber  {Bl.  30,  54)  have  been 
shown  to  be  untenable.    The  former  describes 
I  three  dextrins  with  different  optical  activities 
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and  powers  of  reducing  copper  oxide  ;  the  latter 
mentions  three  not  coloured  by  iodine,  of  different 
optical  activity,  two  having  the  same  reducing 
power,  and  the  third  a  higher  power.  O'Sullivan 
(C  /.  35,  770)  isolated  and  described  three,  and 
indicated  the  existence  of  a  fourth  dextrin,  all 
possessing  the  same  optical  activity  as  that 
given  above,  and  being  without  reducing  action 
on  alkaline  copper  solution.  Brown  and  Heron 
(C.  J.  35,  596)  and  Brown  and  Morris  {ib.  47,  527) 
maintain  the  evidence  of  eight  dextrins  without 
isolating  any  of  them,  but  confirm  O'Sullivan's 
observations  that  all  the  dextrins  have  the  same 
optical  activity  aj  =  222,  and  that  they  are  with- 
out action  on  alkaline  copper  solution.  The 
)3-dextrin-iii  of  O'Sullivan,  and  the  final  dextrin 
of  Brown  and  Morris,  agree  in  properties  ;  it  is 
the  dextrin  described.  All  the  dextrins  are  white, 
glassy,  friable  bodies,  v.  sol.  water,  and  insol. 
strong  alcohol.  O'Sullivan  characterises  the 
dextrins  as  follows : — a-dextrin,  coloured  by 
iodine  reddish- brown,  unacted  upon,  or  but 
shghtly,  by  diastase  at  69°- 70°;  at  66°-G7°, 
17'4p.e.,  on  transformed  products,  of  maltose  is 
produced  in  four  to  ten  minutes,  there  being  no 
increase  in  the  next  two  hours  if  the  diastase  is 
not  in  excess  and  the  temperature  maintained  ; 
at  65°-66°,  34-5  p.c.  maltose  is  formed ;  at  63°-64°, 
51-2  p.c;  and  below  62°,  67-8  p.c.  This  would 
indicate  the  molecule  of  this  dextrin  to  be  at 
least  CjoH,  21,0,10.  ^-dextrin,  not  coloured  by 
iodine.  ;3-dextrin-i  is  not  acted  upon,  or  but 
slightly,  by  'Mastase  at  66° ;  at  63°- 64°  it  yields 
in  five  or  ten  minutes  34*6  p.c.  maltose ;  at 
61°-62°  the  same  quantity  is  observed,  and  at 
58°-59°  there  is  no  increase  in  the  yield  ;  this 
would  indicate  the  formula  C;„;Hs„03o  for  ;3-dex- 
trin-i,  if  the  formula  of  )3-dextrin-iii  be  taken  as 
C.jjHioOjo.  According  to  Brown  and  Morris  (I.e.) 
there  are  eight  dextrins,beginning  withC,osH,jj,|0.,„, 
each  differing  from  the  one  below  it  by  the  group 
CijHjijOij.butthey  do  not  appear  to  have  prepared 
any  one  of  the  bodies  in  a  pure  state.  They  deter- 
mine the  position  in  the  series  of  an  unknown 
one  of  them  by  the  amount  of  maltose  that  it  is 
capable  of  yielding  when  acted  upon  by  diastase 
at  60°  (G.  J.  4:1,  543).  All  the  high  dextrins  are 
acted  upon  in  a  fermenting  solution,  and  yield 
maltose,  and  thence  alcohol,  the  lowest  dextrin 
being  left.  Although  the  researches  referred  to 
herein  have  thrown  much  light  on  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  dextrin  bodies,  much  still 
remains  to  be  done  before  we  can  consider  our 
knowledge  complete. 

Estimation. — In  substances  from  which  dex- 
trin has  not  hitherto  been  isolated,  and  in  which 
its  presence  is  suspected  from  the  optical  acti- 
vity of  their  solution,  or  the  nature  of  their 
source,  before  any  attempt  at  estimation  is 
made,  it  would  be  necessary  to  prove  its  presence 
by  eliminating  the  bodies  with  which  it  may  be 
accompanied  by  processes  indicated  above,  and 
comparing  the  properties  of  the  body  isolated 
with  those  herein  given  for  dextrin.  The  esti- 
mation may  then  be  effected  after  the  manner 
indicated  below,  attention  being  given  to  the 
nature  of  the  bodies  with  which  it  may  be 
accompanied.  In  products  in  which  the  presence 
of  dextrin  is  well  established,  viz.  the  various 
commercial  sugars  obtained  by  the  action  of 
acids  on  starnh,  malt-extract,  beer,  and  such 


products,  dextrin  is  estimated  as  follows : — In 

the  commercial  starch  sugars  a  known  weight  of 
the  sugar  (15  g.  or  thereabouts  is  a  suitable 
quantity)  is  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of 
boning  water,  the  solution  cooled  and  then  made 
up  to  100  c.e.  This  is  submitted  to  fermentation 
with  0-5  g.  yeast,  and  the  fermentation  pushed 
as  far  as  possible.  The  alcohol  is  eliminated 
by  distillation,  the  residue  filtered  and  made  up 
to  100  cc.  with  the  washings ;  of  this  an  optical 
activity  is  taken  and  K  determined  (v.  Sao- 
chajrihetey)  ;  if  the  latter  indicates  more  than 
15  p.c.  calculated  on  the  solid  matter  unfer- 
mented,  the  solution  must  again  be  submitted 
to  fermentation,  and  the  amount  of  reducing 
sugar  further  diminished  ;  if  less,  the  reducing 
body  may  be  taken  as  maltose,  and  the  calcula- 
tion made  accordingly. 

Exam2:ile.~  15  g.  glucose  syrup  dissolved  to 
100  cc,  submitted  to  fermentation  with  0-5  g. 
yeast,  yielded  100  cc.  of  residue  of  S.G.  1-0012 
=  about  3-038g.  solid  matter  per  100  cc.  18-57  g. 
of  this  solution  yielded  0-087  g.  CuO  ;  this  corre- 
sponds to  -087  X  -7256  '  =  •0631  g.  maltose,  and 
to  a  total  amount  of  maltose  in  the  100  cc.  of 

100-12  X  -0681  oiAo  i        nan  t-or 

=  -3402  g.,  or  to  -087  x  '4035 


18-57 

=  •0394  g.  dextrose,  giving  a  total  amount  of 

1    ,       ■   .1    ir>rt       ,  100^12  X -0394 

dextrose  m  the  100  cc.  of  —  =  •2124g. 

I8-57 

This  is  less  than  15  p.c.  on  the  solid  matter  in 
solution,  hence  the  reduction  found  above  is 
taken  as  maltose.  The  optical  activity  of  the 
solution  was  26-5  divisions  of  a  Soleil-Ventzke- 
Scheibler  saccharimeter ;  this  corresponds  to 
26-5 --34  X  8-02  ^2-143  dextrin,  and  as  the  solid 


11-56 

matter  was  found  to  be  82-0  p.c.  of  the  syrup  the 
dextrin  is  17-4  p.c.  of  the  solid  matter.  In 
beer  the  estimation  is  made  in  the  same  way, 
only,  as  a  rule,  in  a  beer  of  any  age  the 
cupric  oxide  reduced  may  be  calculated  as  mal- 
tose without  further  consideration,  a  correction 
of  -0008  g.  being  subtracted  from  the  weight  of 
CuO  for  every  gram  of  beer  taken  for  the  reduc- 
tion. In  malt-extract  the  estimation  is  effected 
in  the  same  manner  as  described  for  sugar  syrup 
above,  the  procedure  after  fermentation  being 
the  same  as  followed  in  the  case  of  beer.  Should 
active  diastase  be  present  in  the  malt-extract, 
as  is  usually  the  case  in  the  best  preparations, 
the  solution  should  be  boiled  before  fermentation. 
According  to  Wiley  (C.  N.  46, 175)  dextrin  can  be 
estimated  in  the  starch  products  by  eliminating 
the  reducing  bodies  by  alkaline  solution  of  mer- 
cury dicyanide.  He  j)roceeds  as  follows: — The 
mercury  solution  is  made  by  dissolving  120  g. 
HgCy.,  and  120  g.  NaOH  in  water,  and  making 
up  to  1  litre.  1  g.  of  the  sugar  to  be  examined 
is  dissolved  in  10  cc  ;  this  is  boiled  for  two  or 
three  minutes  with  an  excess  of  the  mercury 
solution,  of  which  25  cc  will  as  a  rule  be  found 
sufficient.  The  solution  is  cooled,  neutralised 
with  HCl,  and  the  bulk  made  up  to  50  cc.  An 
observation  of  the  optical  activity  of  this  solu- 
tion gives  the  dextrin.  For  example,  the 
optical  activity  of  a  solution,  prepared  as 
described,  and  observed  in  a  200  mm.  tube, 
was   found  to  be  2-3  divisions  of  a  S.V.S. 

'  CuOx  0-7256=maltose  corresponding  to  CuO. 
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saceharimeter — 2-3  -~  11*56  =  -20  g.  dextrin  in 
100  CO.,  i.e.  "1  g.  in  50  c.c.  1  g.  sugar  yields 
•1  g.  dextrin  or  10  p.c.  (Further  on  tliis  subject 
V.  Sacchaeimetry.)  If  any  of  tlie  higher  dextrins 
should  be  present  the  quantity  could  be  approxi- 
mately estimated  by  the  action  of  malt-extract 
at  the  various  temperatures  indicated  above, 
and  the  position  and  approximate  quantity  of 
the  dextrin  inferred  from  the  amount  of  maltose 
formed  in  five  to  ten  minutes.  C.  O'S. 

DEXTRO-.  Compounds  beginning  with  this 
prefix,  indicating  a  right-handed  rotatory  effect 
on  light,  are  described  under  the  remaining  part 
of  the  name ;  e.g.  dextro-tartaric  acid  under 
Tartahic  acid. 

DEXTRONIC  ACID  v.  Gluconic  acid. 

DEXTROSE  V.  Sugars. 

DI-.  When  this  prefix  is  used  in  a  numerical 
sense  it  is  entirely  left  out  of  account  in  deter- 
mining the  alphabetical  position  assigned  to  a 
compound  in  this  dictionary. 

DIALURIC  ACID  C,H,N,0^  i.e. 

CO<^g^Q>CH.OH.  Tartronyl-urea.  Mol. 
w.  144. 

Formation. — 1.  By  passing  HjS  through  a 
boiling  aqueous  solution  of  alloxan  (Liebig  a. 
Wohler,  A.  26,  276).— 2.  By  treating  alloxan 
with  zinc  and  HCl. — 3.  By  dissolving  uric  acid 
in  dilute  HNO;j  and  adding  ammonium  sulphide. 
4.  By  treating  an  aqueous  solution  of  alloxan 
with  ammonium  or  potassium  cyanide  (Strecker, 

A.  113,  49). — 5.  By  treating  alloxantin  with 
sodium  amalgam  (Baeyer,  A.  127,  12). — 6.  By 
treating  di-bromo-barbituric  acid  with  H.,S 
(Baeyer,  A.  130,  133). 

Properties. — Needles,  si.  sol.  water,  acid  to 
litmus.  Oxidised  by  moist  air  to  alloxantin. 
Combines  with  alloxan  forming  alloxantin. 
Heated  with  glycerin  at  100°  it  forms  hydurilic 
acid. 

Salts. — NH^A' :  silky  needles;  converted 
at  100°  into  blood -red  murexide. — KA'  (c/.  Men- 
schutkin,  A.  182,  70).  Urea  dialurate 
C0N.,H,C,H^N.,04:  stellate  crystals  (Mulder,  5. 
6,  1010). 

NH-C(OH) 
Iso  -  dialuric    acid     CO^  ^COH. 

NH-CO 

Iso-tartronyl  urea.  Formed  by  the  action  of 
bromine  water  on  isobarbituric  acid,  amido- 
uracil,  or  hydrosanthine  (Behrend  a.  Koosen, 

B.  21,  1000).  Prisms  (containing  2aq).  V.  sol. 
water.  Stable  towards  oxidising  agents.  Is 
converted  by  warming  with  urea  and  cone. 
H„SO,|  into  what  is  believed  to  be  uric  acid. 

DIALYSIS.  The  separation  of  certain  sub- 
stances by  liquid  diffusion ;  v.  Diffusion  and 

PHYSICiUi  METHODS. 

DIAMOND  V.  Cardon,  vol.  i.  pp.  685,  686, 
687. 

DIASTASE  C  44-33,  H  6-98,  N  8-92,  S  107, 
O  32-91,  ash  4-79.  The  substance  that  enables 
malt  to  convert  starch  into  dextrin  and  sugar. 
Green  barley  malt  is  digested  with  dilute  alcohol 
(20  p.c.)  for  24  hours ;  the  extract  is  ppd.  with 
2^  vols,  absolute  alcohol,  and  the  pp.  washed 
with  alcohol  and  ether  (O'Sullivan,  C.  J.  45,  2; 
Lintner,  J.  pr.  [2]  34,  386  ;  36,  481). 

Purification.--Ca,nnot  be  purified  by  x^pg. 


with  basic  lead  acetate  (L.) ;  purified  by  repeated 
solution  in  water  and  ppn.  with  alcohol  ;  the 
ash  can  be  reduced  by  dialysis  to  less  than  5  p.c. 
consisting  of  calcium  phosphate. 

Properties. — Amorphous  ;  has  not  been  ob- 
tained pure.  Its  action  on  starch  is  prevented 
by  strong  acids  or  alkalis,  by  salts  of  Cu,  Hg,  and 
Ag,  by  alum,  and  by  Fe.^Cl,j,  but  not  by  phenol. 
Hydroxylamine,  formic  aldehyde,  and  nitrous 
acid  at  40°  render  diastase  inactive  (Loew, /.pr. 
[2]  37,  101).  Presence  of  COj  accelerates  the 
power  of  diastase  to  convert  starch  into  sugai 
(Baswitz,  B.  11,  1443).  Above  63°  the  ferment 
ing  power  is  weakened. 

Reactions. —  1.  Does  not  reduce  Fehling's 
solution  even  after  boiling  with  HCl.—  2.  Does 
not  give  a  violet  colour  with  CuSO,  and  KOH. — 
3.  Ppd.  by  boiling. — 4.  HCl  gives  a  pp.,  sol. 
NaOH.— 5.  HOAc  a  pp.  sol.  excess.— 6.  HgCL  a 
pp. — 7.  Basic  lead  acetate  a  pp. — 8.  HOAc  and 
K|FeCy,j  a  pp.--- 9.  Millon's  reagent  gives  albu- 
men reaction.— 10.  Warmed  with  fuming  HCl  a 
violet  colour. — 11.  Guaiacum  tincture  mixed  with 
a  little  HjO,  gives  a  blue  colour. 

References. — Payen  a.  Persoz,  A.  Ch.  [2]  53, 
73;  56,  237;  60,  441;  61,  351;  Guerin-Varry, 
A.  Ch.  57,  108  ;  60,  22  ;  61,  22  ;  Bouchardat,  A. 
Ch.  [3]  14,  61 ;  Faukhauser,  Bied.  Centr.  1888, 
205 ;  Defresne,  C.  R.  89,  1070  ;  Brasse,  C.  R. 
100,  454  ;  H.  Mullor,  Ann.  Aqwnom.  12,  481 ; 
Bourquelot,  C.  R.  104,  576  ;  K^eldahl,  C.  J.  38, 
562  ;  Zulkowski  a.  Eenner,  O.  J.  38,  561 ;  B.  C. 
1879,  929 ;  Schiirtler,  C.  C.  1887,  534  ;  Huppe, 
C.  J.  44,  101 ;  Schneider,  C.  J.  46,  1366  ;  Herz- 
field,  B.  C.  10,  203  ;  Stutzer  a.  Isbert,  H.  12,  72). 

V.  also  Fermentation,  Dextrin,  Starch,  and 
Sugars. 

Diastase  of  K6ji.  Koji  is  used  in  Japan  to 
make  beer.  It  is  formed  by  steaming  rice-grains 
and  leaving  them  till  a  fungus  grows  on  them. 
An  aqueous  infusion  of  this  Koji  acts  somewhat 
like  malt-extract,  for  it  inverts  cane-sugar  and 
hydrates  maltose  and  dextrin,  and  it  liquefies 
starch  paste,  forming  first  maltose  and  dextrin, 
then  glucose  and  dextrin  (E.  W.  Atkinson,  Pr. 
31,  523  ;  32,  299).  The  diastase-like  ferment  is 
obtained  from  the  albuminous  matters  in  the 
rice  through  changes  produced  by  the  growth 
of  the  fungus. 

DIATEREBIC  ACID  v.  Terebic  acid. 

DIATEREBILENIC   ACID  v.  Terebilenio 

ACID. 

DIATERPENYLIC  ACID  v.  Tebpenylic  acid. 

DICHROiNS.  A  name  given  by  Brunner  and 
Cliuit  (B.  21,  249)  to  the  fluorescent  colouring 
matters  obtained  in  Liebermann's  reaction  by 
treatment  of  phenols  with  cone.  H,_,SO|  and 
nitrous  acid.  They  are  obtained  by  the  action 
of  H.^SOj  saturated  with  nitrous  acid  on  para- 
nitrosophenols  ;  but  only  those  i^olyhydric 
phenols  having  the  hydroxyl-groups  in  the  mcta- 
positions  to  one  another  yield  dichroins.  The 
dichromsare  divided  into  (a)-dichroinscontaining 
the  complex  Cu.N:(O.C„)„,  and  (/3) -dichroins  with 

the  group  Cc.NC^q^Cb.  The  colouring  matters 

C„H„NO  from  phenol,  C,sH,,NO,;  and  C3,,H,„N,0,„ 
from  resorcin,  and  C.,,H;|NO„  from  orcin  belong 
to  the  (a)-group,  whilst  the  (;3)-group  includes 
C|,H,,N03  from  orcin,  azoresorcin,  azoresorufin, 
and  azoresorufin  ether ;  the  last  three  are  re- 


DICHROINS. 


spectively  (6)-resorcin-,  di-(;8)-resorcin-,  and 
tetra-(;8)-resorcin-dichrom  (H.  Brunner  and 
P.  Chuit,  B.  21,  2479). 

Chroins. — Chioins  are  colouring  matters  re- 
sulting from  the  action  of  H.SOj  containing  ni- 
trous acid  on  nitroso-phenols,  which  are  analogous 
to  the  quinoneoximes,  and  they  appear  to  con- 
tain the  (C,),:N— 0— N:(C,)2. 

Oxychroins.— Oxychroins  are  bodies  bearing 
a  similar  relation  to  nitro-phenols  as  dichroins 
do  to  nitroso-phenols.  They  are  obtained  in 
most  reactions  along  with  the  dichroins  during 
the  preparation  of  the  latter.  They  are  richer 
in  oxygen  than  dichroins  and  do  not  fluoresce. 

DICHROISM.  The  property  exhibited  by 
many  doubly  refracting  crystals  of  showing  dif- 
ferent colours  when  examined  in  diiJerent  direc- 
tions. 

BICHROMATES.  Salts  of  the  hypothetical 
acid  H„Cr,0,  v.  Chkomidm,  acids  of,  p.  154,  167. 

DICONIC  ACID  C„H,„Os.  [200°].  Formed 
by  heating  citric  acid  with  cone.  HClAq  at  200° 
(Hergt,  J.  pr.  [2]  8,  372) ;  aconitic  acid  seems  to 
be  an  intermediate  body.  Small  crystals,  v.  sol. 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.    Keddens  litmus. 

Salts.—  K2A":  deliquescent.  —  (NH<),A": 
[95°] ;  deliquescentcrystallinemass. — BaA"l5aq: 
more  sol.  cold  than  hot  water. — BaH.,A"„. — 
SrA"  oaq. — CaA"  aq. — MgA"  6aq  :  hard  crystal- 
line crusts,  V.  sol.  water.— re(OH).,HA"  (?).— 
MnA"  5aq  :  plates.  —  CoA"  Gaq  :  rose-coloured 
monoclinic  plates. — NiA"  6aq. —  ZnA"6aq:  mo- 
noolinic  plates.  —  ZnH2A",7aq.  —  CuA"3aq  : 
bluish -green  prisms.— SnA"SnO  4aq  :  insoluble 
pp. 

Diethyl  ether  m,k".  Oil. 

DIDYMIUM  Di.  At.  w.  143  (exact  value 
doubtful).  Mol.  w.  unknown.  S.G.  6-544.  S.H. 
•04563  (Hillebrand,  P.  158,  71).  Melts  above 
Ce  and  La.  In  1842  Mosander  separated  a  new 
metal  from  the  mineral  Ceritc  (P.  56,  503)  ;  as 
the  metals  Ce  and  La  had  already  been  found 
in  this  mineral,  the  name  didymium  was  given 
to  the  new  metal  to  suggest  its  close  relationship 
to  lanthanum  (Si'Su/io j  =  two-fold).  Eecent  inves- 
tigation has  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  certain 
Di  salts  what  seem  to  be  two  classes  of  com- 
pounds distinguished  by  their  absorption-spectra 
and  colour  ;  these  compounds  in  all  probability 
are  salts  of  two  distinct  elements  (v.  infra) ;  the 
name  didymium  is  therefore  a  singularly  happy 
one.  In  the  present  state  of  knowledge  of  the 
rarer  elements  it  seems  well  to  describe  the  body 
regarded  until  recently  as  a  single  element,  and 
the  compounds  of  this  body. 

Occurrence. — As  silicate  in  various  Scandi- 
navian and  Siberian  minerals,  Ccrite,  OadoU- 
nite,  Orthite,  &c.,  accompanying  Ce  and  La. 

Preparation. — The  mixed  oxides  of  Ce,  La, 
and  Di  are  separated  from  Cerite  by  treatment 
with  H2S04,&c.,as  described  under  Cebium  (vol.  i. 
p.  723) ;  Ce  is  then  separated  as  basic  nitrate 
hy  one  of  the  methods  described  under  Cebium. 
The  solution  of  Di  and  La  nitrates  may  then  be 
treated  in  different  ways :  Bunsen  a.  Jegel  (P. 
155,  377)  recommend  ppn.  of  the  hydrated  oxides 
of  Di  and  La  by  NHjAq,  solution  in  HjSOjAq, 
evaporation,  and  crystallisation  of  the  sulphates ; 
the  sulphates  are  then  dried  and  powdered, 
1  part  is  dissolved  in  small  successive  portions 
in  6  parts  water  at  2°-3°,  the  solution  is  heated 


to  c.  40°,  when  La^SSO^  separates,  the  mothei?- 
liquor  is  slowly  evaporated  by  standing  in  a 
warm  place,  when  rose-coloured  rhombohedra 
of  Di23S04  separate  ;  thin  violet  plates  generally 
also  form  on  the  sides  of  the  dish,  these  are  a 
mixture  of  the  two  sulphates,  they  are  easily 
distinguishable  from  the  Di^SSOj  crystals;  the 
rose-coloured  crystals  are  picked  out,  and  puri- 
fied by  re-crystallisation  (Mosander,  P.  56,  503, 
or  P.  M.  28,  241).  The  crystals  thus  obtained 
usually  contain  a  little  La23S04;  Hermann 
(J.pr.  82,  385)  evaporates  the  solution  of  Di23S04 
containing  some  La„3S04  to  dryness  at  about 
18°-20°,  adds  a  little  cold  water  to  the  residue 
which  dissolves  Di23S04  with  very  little  LaoSSOj, 
evaporates  to  dryness  at  18°-20°,  treats  with 
cold  water,  &c.,  and  repeats  these  operations  so 
long  as  there  is  any  residue  not  quickly  sol.  in 
a  little  cold  water.  To  complete  the  separation, 
Hermann  (I.e.)  dissolves  the  Di._,3S04,  which  may 
contain  traces  of  LajSSOj,  in  water,  divides  the 
solution  into  two  parts,  ppts.  one  part  by  NHjAq, 
washes  the  pp.  thoroughly,  mixes  it  while  moist 
with  the  other  part  of  the  solution,  and  allows 
the  whole  to  remain  at  a  moderate  temperature 
for  some  days  ;  basic  La  sulphate  thus  dissolves 
completely  and  basic  Di  sulphate  separates ; 
after  a  few  days  the  crystals  which  separate 
are  collected,  washed,  dissolved  inH._,S04Aq,  and 
again  crystallised  (v.  also  Erk,  Z.  [2]  7,  104). 

Other  methods  for  separating  Di  salts  from 
La  salts  are  based  on  the  relative  solubilities  of 
the  oxalates  and  nitrates  of  the  two  metals ; 
V.  Marignac,  A.  Ch.  [3]  27,  226;  Holzmann, 
Zeitschr.  fur  Chcni.  und  PJiarm.  1862.  668 ; 
Zschiesche,  J.  pr.  107,  65 ;  Frerichs  a.  Smith, 
A.  191,  331.  Frerichs  (B.  7,  798)  describes  a 
method  of  separation  founded  on  the  reaction 
between  DiCl,  and  LaOCl,  whereby  DijOj  and 
LaClj  are  produced. 

According  to  Cleve  (C.  J.  43,  362)  the  Di23S04 
prepared  as  described  may  still  contain  samarium 
salts ;  samarium  oxide  is  separated  by  long  con- 
tinued fractional  ppn.  with  cold  dilute  NH^Aq, 
the  earlier  fractions  are  rich  in  samaria,  the 
later  are  chiefly  didymia;  by  solution  of  the 
later  portions  in  HNOjAq  and  repeated  fractional 
ppn.  by  dilute  NHgAq,  didymia  is  at  last  ob- 
tained free  from  samaria.  (Cleve's  paper  con- 
tains a  description  of  a  method  for  the  approxi- 
mate separation  of  the  rare  earths,  which  he 
says  is  very  convenient.) 

The  Di^SSOj  purified  as  described  is  dissolved 
in  water,  and  NHjAq  is  added  in  excess,  the 
ppd.  hydrate  is  washed,  and  dissolved  in  HClAq, 
the  liquid  is  evaporated  after  addition  of  NHjCl, 
and  the  residue  is  heated ;  nearly  pure  DiCl, 
containing  a  little  DiOCl  is  obtained.  The  DiCl3 
may  be  reduced  by  heating  with  K  in  a  porcelain 
tube  ;  on  washing  with  water  small  particles  of 
Di  are  obtained  (Marignac,  A.  Ch.  [3]  38,  148) ; 
the  reduction  is  better  effected  by  mixing  with 
NaCl,  melting,  and  electrolysing  (Hillebrand  a. 
Norton,  P.  155,  633). 

Properties  and  Reactions.  —  White  metal, 
malleable  and  ductile,  harder  than  Ce.  Oxidises 
in  air ;  when  finely  divided  it  burns  in  a  flame 
with  production  of  much  light ;  dissolves  readily 
in  dilute  HClAq,  HNOjAq,  and  H2S04Aq ;  de- 
composes cold  water  slowly  and  hot  water 
rapidly. 
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The  atomic  weight  of  Di  has  been  determined 
(1)  by  analysing  the  sulphate  (Marignac,  A.  Ch. 
[3]  27,  231 ;  Erk,  Z.  [2]  7,  lOG) ;  (2)  by  analys- 
ing the  chloride  (Marignac,  A.  Ch.  [3]  38,  153) ; 
(3)  by  transforming  the  oxide  into  sulphate,  or 
vice  versa  (Hermann,  pr.  82,  387 ;  Eric,  Z. 
[2]  7,  106 ;  Zschiesche,  J.  pr.  107,  65 ;  Clave, 
Bl.  [2]  21,  246;  39,  289;  C.  J.  43,  362  ;  Brau- 
ner,  C.  J.  41,  68,  and  (later)  W.  A.  B.  3,  141, 
499) ;  (4)  by  determining  S.H.  of  Di,  Hillebrand 
a.  Norton  (P.  158,  71).  The  numbers  obtained 
for  the  atomic  weight  of  Di  vary  from  c.  145  to 
c.  142 ;  Cleve  thinks  that  the  value  142-124  ± 
•0326  may  be  accepted;  Brauner  thinks  that 
Di  =  145-2  to  145-4  (0.  /.  43,  288). 

ScjMration  of  didymium  into  different  con- 
stituents.— La-NH,,  nitrate  is  more  sol.  HNOaAq 
than  Di-NH^  nitrate;  when  a  long  process  of 
fractional  crystallisation  is  conducted  with  a 
mixture  of  these  salts,  the  La  salt  may  be  com- 
pletely removed,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Di 
salt  separated,  according  to  v.  Welsbach,  into 
two  perfectly  distinct  compounds  {Sits.  W.  92 
[2nd  part],  317).  A  large  quantity  of  the  mixed 
nitrates  of  La  and  Di  obtained  from  ccrite  after 
separating  basic  Ce  nitrate  {v.  vol.  i.  p.  723)  is 
mixed  with  the  necessary  quantity  of  NH^NO.,, 
about  J„th  part  cone.  HNOjAq  is  added,  and  the 
liquid  is  evajjorated  until  small  crystals  appear 
on  the  surface,  a  little  water  is  added,  and  crys- 
tallisation is  allowed  to  proceed  for  about  24 
hours ;  the  crystals  are  drained  and  washed  with 
a  little  HNOjAq  which  is  added  to  the  mother- 
liijuor;  the  mother-liquor  is  evaporated  and 
crystallised  ;  the  liquor  from  this  is  again  eva- 
porated, and  so  on  until  6-8  fractions  have  been 
obtained ;  these  fractions  are  then  systemati- 
cally refractionated  by  crystallisation  from 
HNOjAq  several  thousand  times.  Two  nitrates 
are  finally  obtained,  one  forming  a  pale-green 
solution,  the  other  forming  a  rose-coloured  solu- 
tion ;  these  solutions  give  different  emission- 
and  absorption-spectra,  the  sum  of  the  two 
spectra  is  the  same  as  the  spectrum  of  didymium 
nitrate.  From  each  solution  salts  are  obtain- 
able, one  series  is  green,  the  other  is  rose-co- 
loured ;  by  decomposing  the  green  nitrate  by 
heat  a  Isrownish-black  oxide  is  obtained,  and  by 
decomposing  the  rose-red  nitrate  a  blue-grey 
oxide  is  produced ;  analyses  of  the  oxides  and 
salts  are  not  given  in  the  original  paper.  For 
the  element  which  forms  green  salts  v.  Wels- 
bach proposes  the  name  praseodymium,  and  for 
that  which  gives  rose-coloured  salts  he  proposes 
the  name  neodymmm  ;  he  assigns  the  atomic 
weight  143-6  to  praseodymium,  and  the  atomic  | 
weight  140-8  to  neodymium,  the  oxides  having 
the  composition  MoO;,.  When  a  salt  of  praseo- 
dymium is  mixed  in  certain  proportions  with 
a  salt  of  neodymium,  the  spectrum  of  the  mix- 
ture is  the  same  as  that  of  didymium. 

Becquerel  (G.  R.  104,  1691 ;  777)  has  ex-  | 
amined  the  absorption-spectra  of  Di  salts,  and  j 
concludes  that  these  salts  are  mixtures  of  at 
least  two  substances.  Brauner  {C.  J.  43,  281) 
got  indications  of  the  complex  nature  of  Di  by 
careful  fractional  ppn.  of  Di3N0.,  solution  by 
NH.,Aq.  Crookes  {N.  34,  266)  did  not  succeed 
in  separating  v.  Welsbach's  praseo-  and  neo- 
dymium from  didymium  ;  he  thinks  that  these 
names  may  represent  two  different  groups  of 


molecules  into  which  what  is  called  didymium 
is  separated  by  one  particular  method  of  frac- 
tionation. 

Chcmicalrclations  of  Didymium. — If  thebody 
called  didymium  is  an  elementary  substance,  it 
must  be  placed  in  Group  V.  with  N,  P,...and  Bi. 
Di  forms  the  oxide  Di^O  j,  and  probably  Di^Oj,  but 
only  one  class  of  salts  Di,3X  where  X  =  SOj,2N03, 
&c. ;  one  class  of  haloid  salts  is  known,  DiXj, 
where  X  =  F,  CI,  Br  ;  the  oxycliloride  DiOCl  has 
been  prepared.  Di  is  more  closely  analogous  to 
Bi  than  to  any  other  element  of  Group  V. 

Did5Tnium  arsenate  v.  vol.  i.  p.  308. 

Didymium  bromide  DiBr.,.6H.,0.  Violet, 
deliquescent  crystals;  S.G.  2-81  (Cleve,  Bl. 
[2]  39,  289);  obtained  by  dissolving  DioOj  in 
HBrAq  and  evaporating  over  H^SO,.  Forms 
double  salts  (Frerichs  a.  Smith,  A.  191,  342) : 
2DiBr3.3NiBr„.18H,.0 ;  2DiBr,.3ZnBr,.36H,,0 
(24H.,0  according  to  Cleve,  Bl.  [2]  39,  289),  very 
deliquescent ;  DiBra.AuBrj.lOH.^O  (Cleve,  I.e.). 

Didymium  chloride  DiCl3.6H„0.  Violet,  de- 
liquescent, monoclinic  crystals;  very  soluble  in 
water  or  alcohol  ;  S.G.  2-286  (Cleve,  I.e.).  Ob- 
tained by  dissolving  T)i.,0^  in  HClAq,  evapora- 
ting, and  crystallising  ;  when  the  solution  is 
evaporated  to  dryness  after  addition  of  NH,C1 
and  the  residue  is  heated,  or  when  the  residue 
obtained  by  evaporating  DioO^  in  HClAq  to  dry- 
ness is  heated  in  a  stream  of  HCl,  nearly  pure 
DiClj,  containing  a  little  DiOCl,  is  obtained. 

Double  salts.— 2DiCl,.3AuCl.,.2H,0  :  bril- 
liant yellow  deliquescent  i^lates,  by  evaporating 
a  solution  of  the  mixed  chlorides  (Frerichs  a. 
Smith,  A.  191,  340) ;  2DiCl3.9HgCl,.24H20  ; 
2DiCl3.3PtCl,.24H„0  (F.  a.  S.) ; 
DiCl3.PtClj.l0iH„6,  deliquescent  prisms  ;  S.G. 
2-689  (Cleve,  BL  [2]  39, 289) ;  DiCl3.SnCl,.10iH.,O 
(Cleve,  Bl.  [2]  31, 196). 

Didymium  fluoride  2DiF3.Ho0 ;  reddish  pp. 
by  adding  HFAq  to  solution  of  Di  acetate 
(Cleve).  According  to  Frerichs  a.  Smith  (A. 
191,  343)  the  pp.  formed  by  adding  HFAq  to 
Di.,3S0jAq  is  2DiF3.3HF  ;  this  is  denied  by  Cleve 
{B.  11,  910). 

Double  salt s. — Obtained  by  treating  Di-.O^ 
with  KF.HF  (Brauner,  C.  J.  41,  68) ; 
2DiF3.3HF.H,0;  SDiFs.SKF.H  .O ;  4DiF3.3KF. 

Didymium  hydroxides  v.  Didymium,  oxides 

AND  HTI^BATED  OXIDES  OF. 

Didymium  iodide.  Not  isolated.  Frerichs  a. 
Smith  (.1.  191,  343)  obtained  the  double  salt 
2Dil3.3ZnI,.24H.p  as  deliquescent  yellow  plates. 

Didymium,  oxides  and  hydrated  oxides  of. 
Di  forms  the  oxide  Di.^03 ;  another  oxide  Di.^Oj, 
and  another  intermediate  between  these,  Di._,0,,  or 
DiiOg,  probably  exists.  The  hydrated  oxide 
Di^Oa-SHoO  seems  not  to  have  been  obtained  in 
a  state  of  purity ;  DioO^.SHoO  has  i^robably  been 
isolated.  The  oxides  and  hydrated  oxides  of  Di 
are  basic  ;  the  higher  oxides  react  with  acids 
as  peroxides,  forming  salts  of  the  series  Di.SX 

(X  =  N03,  &c.). 

Didymium  oxide  DLOj.  S.G.  7-18  (Cleve,  Bl. 
[2]  39,  289) ;  S.H.  -081"  (Nilson  a.  Pettersson,  B. 
13,  1459).  Obtained  by  ppg.  DiCljAq  by  KOHAq, 
and  strongly  heating  the  hydrated  oxide  thus 
formed ;  also  by  strongly  heating  Di(N03)3, 
Di,(C,0j)3,  or  01,(003)3;  it  is  advantageous  to 
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complete  the  decomposition  in  a  stream  of  H  to 
deoxidise  any  higher  oxide  formed.  Greyish- 
blue  solid  (Cleve,  Bl.  [2]  39,  289) ;  white  without 
any  blue  tinge  according  to  Hermann  (/.  pr.  82, 
385).  Unchanged  by  heating  in  H ;  probably 
combines  with  O  when  heated  in  that  gas  (v. 
infra).  Emits  white  light  when  very  strongly 
heated,  the  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  the  light 
emitted  are  the  same  as  the  dark  lines  in  the 
absorption-spectrum  of  dilute  Di  salt  solutions. 

Dissolves  in  acids  to  form  salts  Di^SX  where 
on 

X  =  NOo,         &c.    Insoluble  in  water,  but  in 

hot  water  forms  a  hydrate  probably  DiJ^^.S'HX). 
In  ordinary  air  forms  Di^SCOj ;  decomposes  hot 
solutions  of  NHj  salts,  evolving  NH3. 

HyDRATED      DIDYMIUM      OXIDE  ?Di20:|.3H^O 

{  =  Di(0H)3).  The  pp.  obtained  by  adding 
KOHAq  or  NaOBLAq  to  solutions  of  Di  salts  is 
gelatinous,  pale  rose-red,  insoluble  in  excess  of 
the  pptnt. ;  it  always  contains  a  little  carbonate. 
NHjAq  ppts.  basic  salts  from  solutions  of  Di 
salts.  Thomsen  gives  the  heat  of  neutralisation 
of  didymium  hydrate  [Dr-'0^a;H-0,3ffS0'Aq] 
=  77,li30  {Th.  1,  375). 

Oxides  op  didymium  otheh  than  Di^Oj.  Ac- 
cording to  Frerichs  a.  Smith  {A.  191,  344),  DiA 
prepared  by  gently  heating  Di(N03)3  absorbs  0 
when  heated  in  that  gas,  forming  a  chestnut- 
coloured  powder  approximating  to  the  composi- 
tion DijO;,.  The  same  chemists  also  obtained 
DijOg  by  heating  015(0304)3  in  a  stream  of  0. 
Hermann  {J.  pr.  82,  385),  by  heating  Dij03  inO, 
obtained  a  product  with  only  c.  '8  p.c.  more  O 
than  DijOs ;  Cleve  (B.  11,  910)  states  positively 
that  Di^Oj  cannot  be  obtained  as  described  by 
Frerichs  a.  Smith.  Brauner  {C.  J.  41,  68)  says 
that  the  oxide  obtained  by  carefully  heating 
basic  Di  nitrate  to  dull  redness  in  a  stream  of  O 
has  the  composition  Di^O^;  he  describes  this 
oxide  as  an  amorphous  chocolate-brown  powder, 
soluble  in  dilute  HNOjAq  or  dilute  H2S04Aq 
without  evolution  of  gas,  but  soluble  in  more 
cone,  acids  with  evolution  of  0,  insoluble  in 
HFAq,  decomposed  when  strongly  heated  with 
production  of  O  ;  reduced  in  H  at  low  red  heat ; 
S.G.  at  15°  =  5'368;  reacts  with  acids  to  form 
salts  Di23X,  and  must  therefore  be  classed  as  a 
basic  peroxide.  Brauner  (I.e.)  ppd.  a  solution  of 
DiSNOj,  containing  by  dilute  KOHAq  and 

dried  in  vacuo,  he  thus  obtained  a  light  red 
powder  to  which  he  assigns  the  formula 
Di505.3H,0.  It  is  still  uncertain  whether  Brau- 
ner's  peroxide  can  be  obtained  from  a  specimen 
of  DiSNOj  perfectly  free  from  samarium. 

Didymium,  oxyhaloid  compounds  of.  The 
only  one  of  these  compounds  definitely  known 
is  the  oxychloricle,  DiOCl;  it  is  a  greyish  powder, 
S.G.  5-751  (Cleve,  Bl.  [2]  39,  151),  obtained  by 
heating  DiCl3.6HoO  and  treating  the  residue  with 
water  (Marignac,  A.  Ch.  [3]  38,  148),  or,  accord- 
ing to  Frerichs  a.  Smith  {A.  191,  341),  by  heating 
Di.Oj  in  CI  at  200°. 

Didymium  oxysulphide.  Marignac  {A.  Ch. 
[3]  38, 148)  describes  a  greyish  powder,  insoluble 
in  water,  obtained  by  heating  DiaOg  with  S  and 
NaOH ;  he  gives  it  the  formula  DijOjS. 

Didymium,  salts  of.  Di  forms  one  class  of 
salts,  Di,3X,  where  X  =  N03,-^%  fPO^,  &c. ; 


many  of  them  are  soluble  in  water,  forming  rose- 
red  liquids  ;  several  double  salts,  but  vei-y  few 
basic  salts,  are  known.  The  chief  salts  are 
borate,  hromate,  carbonate,  chlorate,  iodate, 
molybdate,  nib-ate,  oxalate,  phosphates,  selenate 
and  selenite,  sulphate  a7id  sulphite,  tungstafe, 
vanadate  ;  v.  Carbonates,  Nitrates,  Sulphates, 
&c. 

Didymium  sulphide  BLS^.  A  brownish- 
green  powder ;  obtained  by  heating  Di^O,  in  H 
charged  with  CS2  vapour.  Decomposed  easily 
by  acids  with  evolution  of  H^S  ;  decomposed  by 
heat  to  Di.,03  and  basic  Di  sulphates  (Marignac, 
A.  Ch.  [3]' 38,  148;  Frerichs  a.  Smith,  4.  191, 
345). 

Didymium  sulphocyanide  v.  Solphocyanides 
under  Cyanides,  p.  350.  M.  M.  P.  M. 

DIFFUSION.  The  mixing  or  mutual  inter- 
penetration,  by  reason  of  the  movements  of  the 
minute  particles  of  the  fluids,  of  gases  or  liquids 
which  do  not  chemically  interact,  is  called  dif- 
fusion, whether  the  fluids  are  in  immediate  con- 
tact or  are  separated  by  porous  partitions.  When 
a  liquid  passes  through  a  membrane  into  another 
liquid  the  process  is  generally  called  osmotic 
diffusion  or  simply  osmose ;  when  the  diffusion 
of  a  liquid  is  accompanied  by  a  separation, 
partial  or  complete,  into  two  or  more  chemically 
diiferent  bodies,  the  process  is  generally  known 
as  dialysis.  Substances  which  when  in  solution 
pass  freely  through  a  porous  membrane,  or 
readily  diffuse  into  another  liquid  in  contact 
with  them,  are  generally  called  crystalloids, 
while  those  substances,  solutions  of  which  do 
not  diffuse,  or  diffuse  very  slowly,  are  usually 
called  colloids.  For  an  account  of  diffusion  and 
the  applications  of  this  process  to  chemical 
questions  v.  Physical  methods. 

M.  M.  P.  M. 

DIGITALIN  C  58-2  p.c;  H  3-7  p.c. 
S  (cold  90  p.c.  alcohol)  8^ ;  (boiling  90  p.c.  al- 
cohol) 17.  Occurs  in  the  leaves  of  the  common 
foxglove  (Digitalis  purpurea).  It  may  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  leaves  by  dilute  (50  p.c.)  alcohol ; 
the  solution  treated  with  basic  lead  acetate,  and 
the  filtrate,  freed  from  excess  of  lead  by 
Na.jCOj,  ppd.  by  tannin.  The  digitalin  tannate 
is  then  decomposed  by  lead  oxide  and  the 
liberated  digitahn  crystallised  from  alcohol 
(Lefert,  J.  Ph.  [5]  6,  424 ;  cf.  Nativelle,  J.  Ph. 
[4]  9,  255 ;  20,  81 ;  Ph.  [3]  2,  8G5 ;  Le  Eoyer, 
Bibl.  Univ.  26,  102  ;  Lancelot,  A.  12,  251  ; 
Trommsdorff,  A.  24,  240  ;  Ar.  Ph.  10,  113 ; 
HomoUe,  J.  Ph.  [3]  7,  57  ;  0.  Henry,  Ph.  [3] 
7,  460 ;  Homolle  a.  Quevenne,  Mimoires  sur  la 
Digitaline,  Paris,  1851 ;  Rupert.  Pharm.  [3]  9,  2  ; 
Walz,  Jahrb.  pr.  Pharm.  14,  20 ;  21,  29  ;  24,  86  ; 
26,  296  ;  Gerh.4,  286  ;  N.  Jahrb.  Pharm.  8,  332  ; 
9,  302  ;  10,  319  ;  J.  1847,  645  ;  1851,  567  ;  1852, 
679;  1853,  568;  1857,  520;  1858,  528;  Delifs, 
N.  Jahrb.  Pharm.  9,  26  ;  J.  1858,  528  ;  Koss- 
mann,  J.  Ph.  [3]  38,  5  ;  [4]  20,  427 ;  C.  J.  28, 
650  ;  Fliickiger,  N.  Jahrb.  Pharm.  39, 129  ;  C.  C. 
1873,  371 ;  Goerz,  J.  1873,  815  ;  Schmiedeberg, 
Ph.  [3]  5,  741 ;  Morin,  J.  Ph.  [3]  7,  294). 

Properties. — Slender  needles  grouped  around 
a  common  axis  (Nativelle)  or  small  minute  plates 
(Fliickiger).  Insol.  water  and  dilute  alkali,  v.  si. 
sol.  ether,  v.  sol.  chloroform,  chloroform-alcohol, 
and  acetic  acid.  Hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it, 
forming  a  yellowish  solution,  slowly  becoming 
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emerald-green.  Cone.  H^SOi  and  HjPO,  also  give 
green  colours.  Digitalin  has  no  smell  but  a  bitter 
taste.  It  is  poisonous,  acting  on  the  heart.  Split 
up  by  boiling  dilute  acids  into  glucose,  digitaliretin 
(C.  66  p.c. ;  H.  4-6  p.c),  and  other  bodies  (Koss- 
mann).  Treatment  with  H.SO,  (1  pt.)  and  alco- 
hol (1  pt.)  containing  a  few  drops  of  aqueous 
FeXlg  gives  a  greenish-blue  solution  (Lafon,  Bl. 
[2]  44,  18).  Digitalin,  being  a  glucoside,  colours 
a  hot  mixture  of  bile  and  HjSO.,  red  (Petten- 
kofer's  reaction  ;  cf.  Brunner,  B.  6,  96). 

Digitalein  C  53-2  ;  H  81  p.c.  An  amorph- 
ous substance  occurring  in  the  leaves  of  Digitalis 
purjmrea  and  D.  lutea.  V.  sol.  water  and  cold 
alcohol,  si.  sol.  chloroform,  insol.  ether.  Ppd. 
from  its  aqueous  solution  by  tannin  or  lead  sub- 
acetate.  Split  up  by  dilute  acids  into  glucose 
and  digitaliretin.    Narcotic  poison. 

Digitin  (C^H.iO.Ja;  ?  Occurs  in  foxglove 
leaves.  Stellate  groups  of  needles,  insol.  water, 
chloroform,  and  benzene,  v.  sol.  ether  and  al- 
kalis (Goerz,  J.  1873,  814). 

Digitonin  C  53-4  p.c. ;  H  7'5  p.c.  A  white 
amorphous  substance  occurring  in  foxgloves. 
Eesembles  saponin  and  melanthin.  V.  sol. 
water,  forming  a  solution  that  froths  on 
shaking.  Ppd.  from  its  aqueous  solution  by 
alcohol,  baryta-water,  or  lead  subacetate.  Gives 
a  red  colour  when  boiling  with  dilute  acids 
(Greenish,  Ph.  [3]  10,  909  ;  1013). 

Digitoxin  C  63-6  p.c.  ;  H  8-1  p.c.  Occurs  in 
the  leaves  of  the  foxglove.  Needles  or  tables, 
insol.  water  and  benzene,  si.  sol.  ether,  v.  sol. 
alcohol  and  chloroform.  Boiling  dilute  acids 
convert  it  into  amorphous  soluble  toxiresin. 
Both  digitoxin  and  toxiresin  are  very  poisonous. 
According  to  Kopp  digitoxin  is  eight  times  as 
poisonous  as  digitalin. 

DILITURIC  ACID  v.  Nitbo-b.uibituric  acid. 

DILL  OIL.  S.G.  -9.  (c.  190°).  The  volatile 
oil  of  Apium  (or  Anethujn)  gravcolens.  It  con- 
tains carvene  and  carvol  (Wallach,  A.  227,  292; 
cf.  Nietzki,  Ar.  Ph.  [3]  4,  317  ;  Gladstone,  C  J. 
17, 1 ;  25,  1). 

DIMORPHISM  and  TRIMORPHISM.  These 
terms  are  used  to  denote  the  existence  of  the 
same  chemical  substance,  elementary  or  com- 
pound, in  different  crystalline  forms.  The  two 
kinds  of  crystals  of  a  dimorphous  body,  or  the 
three  kinds  of  crystals  of  a  trimorphous  body, 
may  belong  to  different  systems,  e.g.  carbon  crys- 
tallises in  the  regular  system  as  diamond  and  in 
hexagonal  forms  as  graphite ;  nickel  sulphate 
crystallises  in  trimetric  prisms,  in  dimetric  octa- 
hedra,  and  in  monoclinic  prisms  ;  or  the  different 
crystals  of  the  same  body  may  belong  to  the 
same  system,  and  yet  so  differ  in  their  corre- 
sponding angles  that  they  cannot  be  reduced  to 
the  same  form  ;  mono-sodium  phosphate,  for  in- 
stance, NaH2PO,.a;H.jO,  crystallises  in  two  differ- 
ent trimetric  forms.  Di-  and  tri-  morphism  is 
usually  accompanied  by  differences  of  S.G., 
colour,  hardness,  or  other  properties  {v.  Crystal- 
lisation and  Isomorphism).  M.  M.  P.  M. 

DIOSMIN  C  53  p.c. ;  H  6-1  p.c.  [243°]. 

Occurrence. — In  the  leaves  of  Barosma  ere- 
nata  and  hetulina  (Cape  of  Good  Hope). 

Preparation. — The  leaves  are  first  extracted 
with  petroleum  to  remove  the  essential  oils  to- 
gether with  chlorophyll,  a  wax  and  a  resin  ;  then 
they  are  extracted  with  cold,  and  finally  with 
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hot,  alcohol  (80-85  p.c).  The  diosmin  is  obtained 
by  heating  with  ammonium  carbonate,  and 
finally  washing  with  alcohol  and  ether  (P.  Spica, 
G.  18,  1). 

Properties. — White  or  yellowish-white  crys- 
tals, insol.  most  solvents,  but  sol.  hot  alcohol 
(80-85  p.c).  In  composition  it  is  practically 
identical  with  hesperidin  (Paterni  a.  Briosi,  G. 
6,  169).  Keduces  Fehling's  solution.  Dissolves 
in  concentrated  acids  and  alkalis,  but  is  reppd. 
on  neutralisation.  Heated  with  concentrated 
mineral  acid  it  is  decomposed  into  a  glucose  and 
an  orange-yellow  crystalline  substance  [145°]. 
Shimoyama  {Archiv  der  Pharm.  1887)  considers 
the  similar  glucoside  hesperidin  to  be  present 
in  the  leaves  of  various  species  of  the  Barosma. 

DIOSPHENOL  C,„H„0,,.  [82°].  (c.  220°). 
The  stearoptene  in  oil  from  buchu  leaves  (Spica, 
G.  15,  195 ;  Shimoyana,  Ar.  Ph.  [3]  20,  403). 
Monoclinic  crystals  (by  sublimation)  ;  v.  sol. 
alcohol,  si.  sol.  ether,  insol.  water.  Smells  like 
camphor.    FeCL,  gives  a  green  colour. 

Reactions. — 1.  Alcoholic  KOH  partly  con- 
verts it  into  diolic  acid  C|„H,j03aq,  whiah 
forms  the  following  salts  :  BaA'.,  5aq.  S.  1'5  at 
17-5°  ;  5  at  100°.— AgA'.— 2.  Reduction  in  alco- 
holic solution  by  sodium  amalgam  forms  CmHuOa 
[159°].— 3.  Bromine  gives  C,„HnBr.,0,  [43°]. 

Methyl  derivative  C,„H,,,Me0'.  (234°). 
S.G.     -985.    From  diosphenol,  KOH,  and  Mel. 

Ethyl  derivative  C,„H,jEtO.,.  (271°). 
S.G.  -967. 

Acetyl  derivative  C,oH,sAcO,.  (270°). 
S.G.  ^2  -1032. 

DIPPEL'S  OIL.  An  oil  obtained  by  rectify- 
ing the  oily  product  of  the  destructive  distillation 
of  bones  or  other  animal  matter.  Eecommended 
as  a  medicine  by  Dippel,  an  apothecary  of  the 
seventeenth  century ;  v.  Bone-oil,  vol.  i.  p.  522. 

DISACRYL  V.  Acrolein. 

DISPOLINE  C„H,,N.  (282°-304°).  An  al- 
kaloid homologous  with  quinoline  found  among 
the  products  obtained  by  distilling  cinchonine 
with  potash  (Greville-Williaras,  Laboratory,  p. 
109:^.1867,428).  Oil.— B',,H,PtCl,.  Not  de- 
composed by  boiling  water  (De  Coninck,  Bl.  [2] 
40,  271). 

DISSOCIATION.  A  term  proposed  by  Deville 
for  the  purpose  of  particularising  a  certain  class 
of  reactions  chiefly  studied  by  himself  and  by 
those  whom  he  inspired. 

Many  facts  now  studied  by  the  method  of  the 
theory  of  dissociation  have  been  known  from  early 
days.  The  observations  of  Gay-Lussac  on  the 
decomposition  of  chalk  by  heat,  and  of  Avogadro 
in  1811,  and  Ampere  in  1814,  on  the  abnormal 
vapour  densities  of  gases  may  be  mentioned.  The 
starting-point  of  the  modern  doctrine  is  Grove's 
Bakerian  Lecture  {T.  1847),  in  which  the  decom- 
position of  gases  by  heat,  and  especially  the  de- 
comj)osition  of  water  by  fused  platinum,  is  an- 
nounced and  explained.  The  following  extracts 
will  show  that  the  theory  of  the  decomposition  of 
water  was  correctly  stated  by  Grove,  though  the 
terms  in  which  he  expresses  it  are  now  obsolete. 
After  describing  the  action  of  a  hot  platinum  wire 
on  dry  and  wet  carbonic  oxide  respectively,  he 
continues : — 

'  I  tliouglit  much  upon  this  experimeut ;  It  appeared  to 
me  ultimately  that  the  ignited  platinum  had  no  specific 
efEect  in  producing  either  composition  or  decomposition  of 
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water,  but  that  it  simply  rendered  tlie  chemical  equilibrium 
unstable,  and  that  the  gases  then  restored  themselves  to  a 
stable  equilibrium  according  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  jjlaced  with  regard  to  surrounding  affinities ; 
that  if  the  state  of  mixed  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gas  were, 
at  a  certain  temperature,  more  stable  than  that  of  water, 
ignited  platinum  wire  would  decompose  water  as  it  does 
ammonia.'  '  It  now  appeared  to  me  that  it  was  possible  to 
effect  the  decomposition  of  water  by  ignited  platinum  ; 
that,  supposing  the  atmosphere  of  steam  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  ignited  platinum  were  decomposed,  or  the  affi- 
nities of  its  constituents  loosened,  if  there  were  any  means 
of  suddenly  removing  this  atmosphere  I  might  get  the 
mixed  gases  ;  or  secondly,  if,  as  appeared  by  the  last  two 
experiments,  quantity  had  any  influence,  that  it  might  be 
possible  so  to  divide  tlie  mixed  gases  by  a  quantity  of  neu- 
tral ingredient  as  to  obtain  them  by  subsequent  separation 
(or  as  it  were  filtration)  from  the  neutral  substance.  Both 
these  were  realised.' 

He  then  relates  how  on  heating  platinum  in 
steam  he  got  a  small  bubble  of  gas,  which  deto- 
nated when  all  was  cold ;  and  then  says : — 

'The  experiment  was  then  repeated,  continuing  the 
ignition  for  a  longer  time,  but  the  gas  could  not  be  in- 
creased beyond  a  very  limited  quantity  ;  indeed,  it  was 
not  to  be  expected,  as,  supposing  it  to  be  a  mixed  gas,  re- 
combination of  the  excess  would  have  taken  place.' 

The  matter  was  taken  up  by  Deville  in  1857, 
who  repeated  Grove's  ex^Deriments  on  a  large 
scale.  Advantage  was  taken  of  an  old  observa- 
tion of  Eegnault  concerning  the  action  of  molten 
silver  on  steam,  and  an  equivalent  method,  in 
which  silver  is  replaced  by  fused  litharge,  was 
described. 

This  is  the  first  of  the  many  ingenious 
methods  invented  by  Deville  for  the  study  of 
dissociation-phenomena,  and  to  him  and  his 
pupils  we  owe  much  of  our  knowledge  on  the 
subject.  The  appended  bibliography  {v.  end  of 
this  article)  will  indicate  the  further  history  of 
the  matter,  as  well  as  the  more  important 
memoirs  which  have  appeared  on  the  subject. 

Before  defining  the  meaning  of  the  term 
dissociation  it  will  be  well  to  become  in  some 
measure  acquainted  with  the  simpler  facts  and 
arguments  of  the  subject.    Let  ab  be  a  tube 


A 


made  of  some  material  capable  of  resisting  a 
high  temperature,  such  as  glazed  porcelain.  Let 
c  be  a  porous  septum,  e.g.  a  plate  of  porous 
earthenware,  fitted  into  the  tube  a  b,  so  as  to 
be  air-tight  in  the  ordinary  signification  of  the 
term.  Let  there  be  means  of  placing  the  end  b 
of  the  tube  in  connexion  with  an  air-pump  and 
gas-analysis  apparatus.  The  end  a  can  be 
closed  by  a  non-porous  stopper,  and  the  tube  is 
to  be  so  placed  that  it  can  be  raised  to  any 
desired  temperature.  The  space  c  A  can  be 
filled  with  any  gas  or  vapour,  and  the  stopper 
at  A  furnished  with  such  arrangements  as  to 
allow  the  pressure  of  the  vapour  in  ca  to  be 
kept  constant,  whatever  the  temperature  may 
be.    Though  such  a  combination  of  apparatus 


as  this  has  never  been  put  together,  and  though 
it  would  be  exceedingly  inconvenient  in  prac- 
tice, it  is  easy  to  understand,  and  will  serve  to 
establish  the  main  principles  of  dissociation. 

The  part  of  the  tube  ca  is  supposed  to  be 
filled  with  saturated  water-vapour,  and  is  placed 
on  the  heating  apparatus,  b  c  is  kept  vacuous, 
or  as  nearly  so  as  possible,  by  means  of  the  air- 
pump.  In  now  studying  the  changes  produced 
in  the  water- vapour  by  the  action  of  heat,  let  us 
direct  our  attention  solely  to  the  part  of  the 
tube  c  A.  Then  we  know  that,  as  the  tempera- 
ture increases  from  100°,  the  dry  steam  in  c  a 
will  expand  at  almost  exactly  the  same  rate  as  a 
permanent  gas.  In  fact,  if  we  made  two  air- 
thermometers  at  constant  pressure,  and  filled 
one  with  dry  air  and  one  with  unsaturated 
steam,  they  would  keep  together  approximately 
till  a  very  high  temperature  is  attained— say,  up 
to  a  red  heat.  After  that  we  should  observe 
that  the  expansion  of  the  steam  becomes  greater 
than  the  expansion  of  air,  and  continues  to 
increase,  at  all  events  up  to  the  highest  tem- 
perature we  can  reach  experimentally.  If  we 
replaced  the  steam  by  the  vapour  of  acetic  acid, 
the  same  phenomena  would  be  observed,  except 
that  we  should  finally  be  able  to  reach  a  point 
where  the  coeflicient  of  expansion  of  the  acetic 
acid  vapour  attained  a  maximum  ;  and  it  would 
decrease  from  that  point  till  it  again  became 
the  same  as  for  air.  The  apparatus  with  the 
porous  plate  will  enable  us  to  give  an  explana- 
tion of  the  change  in  the  coefficient  of  expansion 
of  dry  steam.  We  know  that  when  we  mix  two 
volumes  of  hydrogen  and  one  volume  of  oxygen 
and  keep  the  mixture  at  a  temperature  a  little 
over  100°,  and  then  explode  the  gases  by  means 
of  an  electric  spark,  so  that  they  may  form 
water-vapour,  and  finally  allow  the  temperature 
to  become  the  same  after  explosion  as  it  was 
before  explosion,  then  the  three  volumes  will 
become  reduced  to  two  volumes.  In  other  words, 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  when  combined  together 
only  occupy  two-thirds  of  the  space  they  occupy 
before  combination. 

Now,  suppose  that  we  heat  the  water- vapour, 
and  let  us  assume  that  the  heating  in  some  way 
undoes  the  combination  of  the  hydrogen  and 
oxygen,  so  that  we  no  longer  have  pure  water- 
vapour,  but  a  mixture  of  water-vapour,  oxygen, 
and  hydrogen.  If  we  further  assume  that  the 
ratio  of  the  weight  of  the  uncombined  gases  to 
the  weight  of  the  steam  increases  as  the  tem- 
perature rises,  we  shall  have  a  hypothetical 
explanation  of  the  change  in  the  coefficient  of 
expansion.  This  hypothetical  explanation  may 
be  converted  into  a  real  explanation  by  experi- 
ments performed  with  the  apparatus  described. 
The  rate  of  diffusion  of  different  gases  through 
porous  septa  is  very  nearly  inversely  propor- 
tional to  the  square  roots  of  the  densities  of  the 
gases.  Hydrogen,  therefore,  passes  through 
porous  septa  four  times  as  fast  as  oxygen  and 
three  times  as  fast  as  steam.  If,  therefore,  the 
steam  in  the  part  of  the  tube  a  c  be  really  de- 
composed, we  shall  be  able  to  detect  the  decom- 
position by  means  of  an  analysis  of  the  gases 
diffused  into  the  part  b  c.  In  order  to  make 
the  proof  complete  we  must  still  show  that  no 
other  change  takes  place  in  the  steam  in  a  c ;  this 
would  be  very  difficult  to  do  directly,  especially 
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for  steam  which  only  decomposes  at  very  high 
temperatures,  and  therefore  we  must  adopt  a 
rather  different  method.  If  we  can  show  that 
the  change  in  the  coefficient  of  expansion  is 
proijortional  to  the  amount  of  steam  decomposed 
at  all  temperatures,  then  we  can  deduce  that 
the  most  important  part  of  the  change  at  all 
events  is  to  be  traced  to  the  decomposition,  or, 
as  we  shall  say  for  the  iut\.ue,to  the  dissociation, 
of  the  steam.  This  may  be  done  by  means  of 
our  ajDparatus.  Since  the  pressure  in  Ac  is 
kept  constant,  the  '  partial  pressure  '  produced 
by  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  will  be  proportional 
to  the  ratio  of  the  weights  of  the  uncombined 
gases  to  the  weight  of  steam  per  uuit  volume. 
We  know  from  experiment  that  the  weights  of 
gases  diffused  per  unit  time,  under  otherwise  con- 
stant conditions,  are  x^roportional  to  the  pres- 
sures, within  the  limit  that  the  pressure  is  above 
some  very  small  value  depending  on  the  kind  of 
gas  and  the  size  of  the  pores  in  the  septum. 
In  all  ordinary  experiments  the  pressure  is  well 
above  the  limit.  In  order  to  simplify  matters 
we  will  arrange  our  furnace  so  as  to  keep  b  c  at 
the  same  temperature  as  AC,  and  let  the  air- 
pump  work  so  fast  that,  however  much  gas 
comes  through  the  plate,  the  vacuum  is  not 
perceptibly  impaired.  For  a  reason  to  be  given 
further  on,  we  will  also  allow  the  gas  coming 
from  Bc  to  cool  slowly,  so  that  the  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  may  recombine.  This  will  leave  us 
with  a  mixture  of  water-vapour  and  hydrogen 
in  our  analysis  apparatus.  We  have  therefore 
to  keep  our  diffusion-tube  at  different  constant 
temperatures,  allow  the  diffusion  to  go  on  slowly, 
and  measure  the  amounts  of  hydrogen  coming 
through  per  unit  time.  From  what  has  been 
said,  these  quantities  will  be  proportional  to  the 
dissociation  at  the  temperature  considered  ;  and 
we  have  only  to  compare  them  with  the  co- 
efficients of  expansion  at  those  temperatures  to 
test  our  theory. 

In  no  particular  case  does  the  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  hypothesis  stated  above  amount 
to  a  complete  demonstration.  Thus  in  the  case 
of  bodies  like  sal-ammoniac,  which  decompose 
into  substances  chemically  different  from  them- 
selves, and  therefore  recognisable  by  chemical 
methods,  no  experiments  have  been  made  to 
show  that  the  abnormal  vapour  density  is  en- 
tirely accounted  for  by  the  dissociation.  Again, 
in  the  case  of  substances  like  nitrogen  tetroxide 
and  acetic  acid,  where  the  vapour-density  is  a 
function  of  the  temperature,  exijeriments  have 
indeed  shown  that  the  quantities  of  heat  absorbed 
at  different  temperatures,  less  the  quantities  of 
heat  required  to  raise  similar  supposed  less  de- 
composable gases  through  the  same  range,  are 
proportional  to  the  rate  at  which  the  coefficient 
of  expansion  deviates  from  the  normal.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  both  these  cases  (the  only  ones  specially 
studied  as  to  this  point)  we  have  no  chemical 
means  of  testing  whether  the  supposed  molecular 
decomposition  takes  place  or  not.  In  fact,  some 
chemists  consider  it  does  not,  but  that  we  have 
in  these  cases  merely  a  change  comparable  with 
that  from  the  liquid  to  the  gaseous  state,  and 
which  does  not  take  place  at  a  definite  tem- 
perature, but  goes  on  gradually  even  though 
the  liquid  as  such  may  have  disappeared 
(v.  Berthelot  a.  Ogier,  A.  Ch.  [5]  3G,  382).  In 


other  words,  these  chemists  are  inclined  to  at- 
tribute the  change  which  takes  place  in  the  co- 
efficient of  expansion  merely  to  the  molecules 
of  the  gas  increasing  their  mean  distance  from 
each  other  faster  in  these  cases  than  in  the 
standard  cases.  This  view,  however,  would  lead 
to  a  very  serious  modification  of  all  our  views 
as  to  the  physical  signification  of  the  gaseous 
state.  Avogadro's  law  would  have  to  be  aban- 
doned amongst  other  things.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  we  consider  that  nitrogen  tetroxide  and  acetic 
acid  vapour  suffer  molecular  decomposition, 
then  we  must  allow  that  all  other  gases  v/hich 
are  formed  from  their  elements  with  condensa- 
tion— like  nitrous  oxide,  for  instance — may  also 
undergo  a  molecular  decomposition,  since  their 
sxtecific  heats  have  small  positive  temperature- 
coefficients  (Regnault).  There  is  nothing  sur- 
prising in  this,  in  fact  it  is  in  complete  accord- 
ance with  the  views  of  Clausius  and  Williamson 
and  physicists  generally  on  the  meaning  of  the 
definite  composition  of  gases.  Eamsay  and 
Young  (C.  J.  49,  790)  have  shown  that  the 
specific  gravity  of  acetic  acid  vapour  decreases 
as  temperature  rises,  whether  the  pressure  be 
large  or  small,  and  that  the  specific  gravity  also 
decreases  as  pressure  falls,  whether  the  tem- 
perature be  high  or  low,  but  that  the  specific 
gravity  of  a  normal  vapour,  such  as  that  of 
alcohol  or  ether,  increases  as  temperature  falls 
until  a  limit  is  reached,  after  which  the  specific 
gravity  remains  unchanged. 

The  hypothesis  of  dissociation  sketched  above 
will  therefore  be  adopted  in  what  follows,  for 
not  only  is  it  in  complete  harmony  with  every 
experimental  fact  observed,  but  it  serves  to  co- 
ordinate and  bring  into  the  same  field  of  view  a 
very  great  number  of  experimental  results,  at  first 
sight  very  unlike  each  other  and  inexplicable 
separately.  It  will  be  noticed  that  we  have  as 
yet  said  nothing  as  to  the  mechanism  by  which 
dissociation  takes  place ;  this  is  a  very  obscure 
subject,  and  indeed  very  often  seems  to  depend, 
amongst  other  things,  on  the  form  and  material 
of  the  containing  vessel  (Menschutkin  a.  Kanona- 
low). 

The  effect  of  porous  surfaces,  however,  pre- 
sents little  difficulty  to  the  kinetic,  and  still  less 
to  the  vortex-ring,  theory  of  gases.  Practically 
it  may  be  taken  to  mean  that  an  experimenter 
attempting  to  reproduce  any  of  the  experiments 
described  below  wiU  most  probably  fail  to  repro- 
duce the  numerical  results  unless  he  carefully 
copies  the  original  experimenter's  apparatus. 
Particular  instances  will  be  found  in  their  proper 
places. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  dissocia- 
tion is  limited  to  gases,  or  that  a  rise  of  tempe- 
rature is  the  only  physical  condition  capable  of 
bringing  it  about.  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
experience  that  chalk,  when  heated,  decomposes 
into  quicklime  and  carbonic  acid ;  and  if  the 
operation  be  conducted  in  a  closed  chamber  so 
that  the  carbonic  acid  cannot  escape,  it  is  found 
that  the  decomposition  of  the  chalk  is  never  com- 
plete, and  that  recombination  occurs,  to  a  certain 
extent,  when  the  temperature  falls.  There  are 
many  other  substances  which  behave  like  chalk 
as  far  as  their  decomposition  by  heat  is  con- 
cerned ;  that  is,  their  degree  of  decomposition 
in  closed  vessels  is  almost  entirely  a  function  of 
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the  temperature,  and  is  reversible.  The  consti- 
tution of  solutions  of  many  salts  in  -water  or  in 
other  solvents  also  appears  to  be  dependent  on 
the  temperature.  All  these  phenomena  are  col- 
lected together  as  cases  of  thermolysis,  or  de- 
composition by  heat  alone,  and  their  study 
forms  the  larger  part  of  the  subject  of  dissocia- 
tion, which  also  embraces  cases  of  decomposi- 
tion by  other  physical  processes,  such  as  expo- 
sure to  light  or  electrical  discharges. 

There  are  many  substances  which  undergo 
a  complete  and  non-reversible  chemical  change 
under  the  action  of  heat ;  these  decompositions 
may  be  regarded  as  cases  of  unlimited  dissocia- 
tion, and  are  generally  called  decompositions 
simply.  Such  unlimited  changes  are,  however, 
best  studied  by  themselves,  and  will  not  be 
dwelt  upon  in  this  article.  For  convenience  of 
treatment  we  may  define  dissociation  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Let  there  be  a  chemical  system  consisting  of 
atoms  of  kinds,  A,  B,  C,  &o.,  capable  of  combi- 
ning together  in  any  way ;  and  let  their  actual 
state  of  combination  at  any  instant  depend  par- 
tially on  the  physical  conditions  to  which  the 
system  is  exposed  at  the  instant  considered ; 
and  let  the  state  of  combination  be  called  the 
state  y  when  the  physical  conditions  are  denoted 
by  X.  Then  if  y  changes  when  x  changes,  in 
such  a  way  that  y  always  returns  to  its  original 
value  when  x  returns  to  its  original  value, 
the  system  is  called  a  dissociable  system.  In 
fact  the  value  of  x  must  be  independent  of 
the  '  previous  history '  of  the  system;  this  neces- 
sarily implies  that  in  dissociable  systems  the 
change  of  state  of  combination  must  be  rever-  ' 
sible.  Dissociation,  therefore,  is  the  doctrine 
of  reversible  chemical  reactions.  Dissociation- 
processes  are  but  special  cases  coming  under 
the  general  laws  of  chemical  equilibrium ; 
as  such  they  will  be  considered  in  the  article 
Equilibeium,  chemicaii. 

The  changes  which  take  place  in  the  energy 
of  the  system  as  its  chemical  constitution  varies 
must  necessarily  exert  a  very  great  influence  on 
the  readiness  with  which  such  variation  can 
occur.  It  is  obvious,  for  instance,  that  the  state 
of  combination  oannot  change  by  itself  from  a 
condition  of  less  to  a  condition  of  greater  energy 
unless  that  energy  be  supplied  from  without. 
A  supply  of  energy  has  therefore  to  be  provided 
in  order  that  many  dissociation  reactions  may 
take  place.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  thermal 
changes  taking  place  during  some  cases  of  dis- 
sociation have  been  carefully  studied  (Berthelot); 
and  much  valuable  information  has  been  drawn, 
in  other  cases,  from  a  consideration  of  the  avail- 
able energy  of  the  electric  field  (J.  J.  Thomson). 

Before  treating  special  cases  in  detail  it  will 
be  well  to  form  a  simple  working  hypothesis 
of  dissociation,  in  order  to  shorten,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  treatment  of  the  experimental  re- 
sults. Such  an  hypothesis  is  ready  to  hand  if 
we  translate  the  results  of,  say,  our  experiments 
on  steam,  into  the  language  of  the  kinetic  theory 
of  gases,  and  the  ordinary  molecular  and  atomic 
theory  of  chemistry.  Taking  the  case  of  steam, 
we  may  sum  up  the  results  arrived  at  by  saying 
that  as  the  temperature  rises  the  kinetic  energy 
of  the  molecules  increases,  and  in  consequence 
the  number  of  molecular  collisions  per  second,  | 


as  well  as  the  violence  of  these  collisions,  must 
also  increase.  When  the  atoms  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  are  uncombined  they  will  be  called 
free  atoms ;  when  combined  they  will  be  called 
'  paired '  atoms.  The  '  mean  time '  during  which 
the  atoms  are  free  is  called  the  '  mean  free 
time,'  and  the  time  during  which  they  are  paired 
is  called  the  '  mean  paired  time.'  If  in  the  case 
of  a  system  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  where  we 
may  have  molecules  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and 
steam,  as  well  as  atoms  of  the  two  former,  the 
actual  state  of  combination  at  any  instant  will 
depend  on  the  ratio  of  the  paired  to  the  free 
time.  If  the  time  during  which  the  atoms  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  paired  together  is  long 
compared  with  the  time  during  which  they  are 
free,  or  paired  with  atoms  of  the  same  kind  as 
themselves,  then  we  are  considering  what  is 
equivalent  to  a  volume  of  steam.  If,  however, 
the  paired  time  is  comparatively  short,  then  the 
state  of  the  system  approximates  more  to  that 
of  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  If  we 
assume  that  the  ratio  is  altered  by  a  variation 
of  the  frequency  of  collisions,  or  of  their  vio- 
lence, or  by  any  other  variation  produced  by  a 
rise  of  temperature,  then  we  shall  have  increased 
decomposition  if  the  ratio  of  paired  time  to  free 
time  decreases  as  the  temperature  increases. 
When  the  temperature  falls,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  shall  get  recombination. 

We  can,  therefore,  form  a  mental  image  of 
a  purely  mechanical  character  as  to  the  way  in 
which  dissociation  may  take  place.  We  should 
expect  that  the  effects  would  be  modified  at  the 
boundaries  of  the  gaseous  system ;  and  that 
some  of  the  phenomena  observed  might  be 
traced  to  the  influence  of  the  state  of  the  walls 
of  the  containing  vessel ;  and  so,  in  fact,  it  is. 
The  presence  of  porous  bodies  in  particular 
seems  to  exercise  a  profound  influence  on  the 
chemical  state  of  gaseous  systems  exposed  to 
their  action.  The  above  hypothesis  of  the  me- 
chanics of  dissociation  is  at  present  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  mere  hypothesis  of  the  most  arbi- 
trary character:  if  we  can  justify  it  afterwards 
by  cumulative  evidence  that  is  another  matter. 

It  will  also  be  convenient  to  take  advantage 
of  a  very  simple  method  of  regarding  the  phe- 
nomena of  dissociation  first  put  forward  by 
Pfaundler  in  1867.  We  are  to  regard  a  system 
in  which  dissociation  is  taking  place  as  a  field 
in  which  two  tendencies  are  at  work  ;  on  the 
one  hand  a  source  of  energy  from  without  the 
system  is  tending  to  produce  decomposition ; 
and  on  the  other  the  '  chemical  nature  '  of  the 
component  parts  of  the  system  is  tending  to  pro- 
duce recombination.  Without  committing  oui- 
selves  to  explain  in  any  way  the  modus  operandi 
of  these  tendencies,  we  can  see  that  it  is  possible 
for  the  system  to  attain  a  state  such  that  the 
amount  of  decomposition  and  recombination 
per  unit  time  is  the  same.  When  this  state  is 
reached  the  '  limit  of  the  reaction '  is  said  to  be 
attained.  If  by  raising  the  temperature  of  the 
system,  or  by  any  other  means,  we  alter  the 
potency  of  one  of  the  tendencies,  we  shall  have 
a  new  equilibrium  or  limit.  The  idea  is  that 
for  every  given  set  of  conditions  we  shall  have 
a  definite  equilibrium,  which  will  alter  when  the 
conditions  alter,  and  which  is  therefore  called  a 
'  mobile  equilibrium.' 
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The  ratio  of  the  weight  of  the  uncombined 
part  of  the  system  to  the  weight  of  the  whole 
system  which  is  capable  of  combination  is  called 
the  'fraction  of  dissociation,'  and  is  a  very  con- 
venient quantity  in  discussing  dissociation  phe- 
nomena. Thus  in  a  system  of  hydriodic  acid, 
weighing  say  10  grams  before  dissociation  takes 
place,  we  might  arrive  at  a  temperature  such 
that  1  gram  became  decomposed ;  then  the  frac- 
tion of  dissociation  would  be  denoted  by  and 
would  be  expressed  by  the  same  number  whether 
we  added  iodine  or  hydrogen  in  excess,  or,  in- 
deed, any  inert  gas. 

If  the  external  conditions  change,  then  a 
period  of  time,  short  or  long,  is  required  for  a 
new  equilibrium  to  be  estalilished.  Different 
writers  have  adopted  different  methods  of  ex- 
pression for  the  rate  at  which-  the  new  equi- 
librium tends  to  become  established,  and  various 
arbitrary  rules  have  been  given  for  finding  the 
velocity  of  the  reaction,  depending  of  course  on 
special  definitions  of  the  expression  '  velocity  of 
reaction.'  In  some  cases  the  velocity  of  the  re- 
action has  been  defined  as  the  weight  of  sub- 
stances combined  or  decomposed  per  unit  time 
in  a  system  of  arbitrarily  chosen  weight.  The 
most  exact  method  would  be  to  define 
'  velocity  '  as  the  rate  at  which  the  fraction  of 
dissociation  changes.  The  particular  definition 
which  we  may  happen  to  adopt  is  not  of  any 
very  great  importance,  since  it  is  from  a  com- 
parison of  velocities,  and  not  from  their  abso- 
lute value,  that  useful  information  is  most  readily 
obtained. 

The  object  of  experiment  is  to  determine  the 
relation  existing  between  the  fraction  of  disso- 
ciation, when  the  limit  is  attained,  and  the  other 
quantities  involved.  The  most  important  of 
these  are  temperature,  pressure,  and  proportion 
of  reacting  substances.  The  velocities  of  the 
reactions  must  also  be  studied  experimentally. 

We  follow  Lemoine  in  his  distinction  between 
the  reactions  which  take  place  in  homogeneous 
systems,  and  those  which  occur  in  non-homo- 
geneous systems.  If  we  start  with  a  homo- 
geneous system  and  by  dissociation  convert  it 
into  a  system  which  is  not  homogeneous,  we 
should  expect  a  corresponding  modification  in 
the  reaction,  and  such  is  the  case.  The  most 
valuable  results  will  be  obtained  when  the  ex- 
perimental conditions  are  as  simple  as  possible ; 
and  therefore  more  attention  ought  to  have  been 
devoted  to  the  dissociation  of  systems  which 
remain  homogeneous  than  to  those  which  are 
non-homogeneous  to  start  with,  or  which  be- 
come so  by  dissociation.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, it  is  difficult  to  experiment  on  homogeneous 
systems. 

Qualitative  experiments  whereby  the  exist- 
ence of  the  dissociation  of  compounds  was 
established. — Eegnault  describes  some  experi- 
ments under  the  article  '  Chaux '  {Course  iU- 
mentaire  de  Chimie  [1854],  2,  2,3,5)  which  show 
that  some  solid  bodies,  decomposable  by  heat 
into  one  or  more  solids  and  a  gas,  give  off  the 
gas  more  freely  when  in  presence  of  a  foreign 
gas  than  when  exposed  to  the  products  of  their 
own  decomposition.  Chalk  loses  its  carbonic 
acid  more  freely  in  ordinary  air  than  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  carbonic  acid.  Hydrated  salts  lose 
their  water  of  hydration  more  readily  in  an 


atmosphere  of  dry  air  than  in  one  of  water 
vapour.  Grove,  as  we  have  seen,  demonstrated 
the  decomposition  of  steam  by  heat,  and  pointed 
out  that  the  condition  that  the  decomposition 
shall  be  sensible  is  that  the  products  of  decom- 
position must  be  rapidly  cooled,  or  in  some 
other  suitable  way  removed  from  the  sphere  of 
action  before  recombination  can  take  place. 
From  a  theoretical  point  of  view  it  is  immaterial 
whether  we  hinder  recombination  by  preventing 
the  atoms  from  getting  to  one  another  through 
admixture  with  an  inert  gas,  or  whether  we 
lower  the  temperature  so  rapidly  that  it  falls 
below  the  combination  point  before  all  the  atoms 
are  recombined. 

Deville  first  laid  down  these  principles  with 
great  clearness,  and  practically  invented  all  the 
apparatus  requisite  for  the  realisation  in  prac- 
tice and  on  a  large  scale  of  the  necessary  con- 
ditions.   His  apparatus  is  of  three  kinds. 

I.  For  raising  gases  to  a  high  temperature, 
and  removing,  at  that  temperature,  the  pro- 
ducts of  dissociation,  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
laws  of  gaseous  diffusion. 

II.  For  raising  gases  to  a  high  temperature 
and  preventing  recombination  by  admixture  with 
an  inert  gas. 

III.  For  raising  gases  to  a  high  temperature 
and  preventing  recombination  by  sudden  cool- 
ing.   This  apparatus  took  two  forms  :  — 

a  The  hot  and  cold  tube. 

/3  Apparatus  for  sucking  the  hot  gases  into  a 
tube  through  which  water  is  circu- 
lating. 

Exact  information  may  be  obtained  from 
Deville's  papers  {v.  Bibliography) ;  and  espe- 
cially from  his  Legons  sur  la  Dissociation  pro- 
fessi'e  en  1864  devant  la  Sociiti  CJiimiqtie. 

I.  A  glazed  porcelain  tube  is  fitted  with  good 
corks  at  each  end  ;  through  these  corks,  and 
concentric  with  the  axis  of  the  porcelain  tube, 
another  tube  of  unglazed  earthenware  is  passed. 
The  porcelain  tube  can  be  heated,  by  means  of 
a  suitable  furnace,  to  a  very  high  temperature. 
The  gas  to  be  decomposed  is  made  to  circulate 
through  the  annular  space  between  the  two 
tubes.  A  current  of  an  inert  gas  continually 
passes  through  the  tube  of  unglazed  earthen- 
ware and  sweeps  away  with  it  the  products  of 
diffusion  {v.  fig.  1). 

Deville  decomposed  steam  by  means  of  this 
apparatus,  using  carbon  dioxide  as  the  inert 
gas  ;  the  carbon  dioxide  was  subsequently  ab- 
sorbed by  potash,  leaving  a  mixture  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen. 

II.  A  porcelain  tube  is  filled  with  pieces  of 
porcelain  in  order  to  expose  a  large  surface. 
The  gas  to  be  decomposed  is  mixed  with  a  much 
larger  volume  of  some  inert  gas  and  passed 
through  the  tube  which  is  heated  as  before.  This 
apparatus  is  not  so  powerful  as  the  one  last  de- 
scribed. In  an  experiment  in  which  a  mixture 
of  steam  and  carbon  dioxide  was  passed  through 
the  apparatus,  the  yield  of  explosive  mixture  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  was  much  smaller  than 
when  the  porous  tube  was  used ;  though  of 
course  in  that  case  the  mixture  was  chiefly  hy- 
drogen. This  method  is  less  applicable  to  quan- 
titative experiments  because  of  the  complication 
introduced  by  the  action  of  the  large  extent  of 
porcelain  surface  exposed. 
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Ilia.  The  Iwt  and  cold  tube  :  this  was  used 
first  for  demonstrating  the  decomposition  of 
carbonic  oxide  into  carbon  and  carbon  dioxide. 
It  resembles  form  I.  with  the  modification  that 
the  porous  central  tube  is  replaced  by  a  tube  of 
silver  through  which  a  stream  of  cold  water  is 
kept  constantly  flowing.  The  decomposition  of 
the  carbonic  oxide  gas  was  proved  by  the  depo- 
sition of  carbon  on  the  silvered  tube,  and  by  the 
presence  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  stream  of  gas 
which  passed  through  the  tube. 

III/3.  An  apparatus  of  the  same  kind  as  the 
last,  but  with  the  important  modification  that  a 
small  hole  of  -2  mm.  diameter  is  bored  in  the 
side  of  the  metal  tube.  The  result  is  that  when 
a  stream  of  water  is  allowed  to  flow  through  the 
tube,  air  is  sucked  in  at  the  small  hole  after  the 
manner  of  a  velocity  pump.  This  apparatus 
was  employed  by  Deville  to  examine  the  con- 
stitution of  the  gases  in  the  middle  of  a  candle 
flame  ;  and  was  afterwards  employed  by  Cailletet 
for  extracting  the  gases  from  a  blast  furnace 
(C.B.  62,891). 

By  means  of  these  various  forms  of  ap- 
paratus the  dissociation  of  the  following  gases 
was  demonstrated ; — 


an  accidental  phenomenon  connected  with  the 
rapid  heating  and  cooling  of  portions  of  the  gas. 
J.  J.  Thomson  (P.  M.,  June  1883)  has,  however, 
given  good  reason  for  believing  that  decomposi- 
tion is  a  necessary  condition  for  the  passage  of 
electrical  discharges ;  that  in  fact  a  spark  can 
no  more  pass  through  an  atmosphere  of  water- 
vapour  without  resolving  it  partially  into  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  than  an  electric  current  can  pass 
through  copper  sulphate  solution  without  de- 
composing it  into  copper  and  sulphuric  acid. 
Whether  Faraday's  law  of  electrolysis  extends 
to  gases  is  still  an  open  question ;  the  pro- 
bability is  that  it  does  not.  However  the  de- 
composition is  produced,  there  will  probably  be 
a  certain  amount  of  recombination  as  soon  as 
the  gases  cool  sufficiently.  Since  the  products 
of  decomjposition  are  in  general  diluted  with  a 
large  proportion  of  undecomposed  gas,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  decomposed  portions  will  often 
fall  below  the  minimum  temperature  of  com- 
bination before  complete  recombination  has  had 
time  to  take  place.  This  will  leave  a  balance  of 
decomposition  at  each  spark.  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  the  products  of  decomposition  have 
accumulated  to  a  small  extent,  they,  as  well  as 


Water  vapour  by  I.  and  II. — Carbon  dioxide 
by  II. — Carbonic  oxide  by  III. ;  carbon  deposited 
on  the  tube. — Sulphur  dioxide  by  III.  ;  tube 
blackened,  and  deposit  of  sulphur  trioxide  on 
it. — Hydrochloric  acid  by  III. ;  surface  of  tube 
being  previously  amalgamated,  and  chloride  of 
mercury  and  silver  formed  by  the  dissociation. 

It  will  also  be  convenient  to  notice  here  the 
dissociation  of  gases  produced  by  electrical  dis- 
charge. There  is  no  real  difference  between  the 
spark  discharge  and  the  so-called  silent  dis- 
charge. The  silent  discharge  is  merely  a  spark 
discharge  in  which  the  sparks  are  very  numerous 
and  very  small.  In  the  cases  where  a  limit  has 
not  been  observed,  the  explanation  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  one  or  more  of  the  products  of 
decomposition  is  either  liquid  or  solid,  and  is  so 
removed  from  the  sphere  of  action.  This  is 
notoriously  the  case  with  acetylene  and  hydro- 
carbons generally.  Where  a  limit  is  attained,  the 
reaction  may  generally  be  made  complete  by  in- 
troducing a  substance  caisable  of  absorbing  at 
least  one  of  the  products  of  decomposition.  It 
was  formerly  believed  that  the  decomposition  of 
gases  by  electric  sparks  was,  so  to  speak,  merely 


the  undecomposed  gas,  will  be  acted  on  by  the 
spark,  and  a  certain  amount  of  recombination 
will  take  place.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that 
the  decomposition  produced  by  each  spark  is 
very  small,  since  the  energy  of  the  electric  field 
is  in  general  small  compared  with  the  amount 
of  energy  required  to  produce  even  a  small  de- 
composition. After  a  certain  length  of  time  the 
decompositions  and  recombinations  will  become 
equal,  and  the  limit  of  tlie  reaction  will  be  at- 
tained. The  production  of  a  limit  in  the  experi- 
ment of  ozonising  oxygen  is  well  known,  and  the 
production  of  ozone  at  all  shows  that  oxygen 
molecules  must  be  previously  electrolysed  into 
oxygen  atoms.  This  is  also  proved  by  an  ex- 
periment of  De  la  Eue  and  Miiller,  repeated  and 
modified  by  Thomson  and  Threlfall,  whereby  a 
large  increase  of  volume  is  observed  to  take  place 
in  a  tube  through  which  a  spark  passes,  and 
which  is  much  greater  than  can  be  accounted 
for  by  the  expansion  due  to  heating.  In  oxygen, 
if  the  sparks  are  very  small  so  that  the  heating 
is  insignificant,  a  diminution  of  volume  is  ob- 
served to  take  place  owing  to  the  production  of 
ozone.    The  action  of  the  spark  on  gases  seems 
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to  be  dependent  on  the  nature  of  the  spark,  and 
this  in  turn  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
pressure  of  the  gas.  Much  work  still  requires  to 
be  done  in  this  direction.  At  present  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  gases  which  have  been  decom- 
posed will  suffice  :  Oxygen,  nitrogen  (?),  carbon 
dioxide,  methane,  ether,  acetylene,  ammonia, 
acetic  acid,  phosphoretted  hydrogen,  carbonic 
oxide,  hydrocarbons  generally,  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, seleniuretted  hydrogen,  cyanogen, &c.  De- 
composition of  the  fluorides  of  boron  and  silicon 
and  chlorine  has  not  yet  been  observed,  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  decomposition  of  these 
bodies  will  ultimately  be  demonstrated.  Most  of 
the  above  observations  have  been  made  by  P.  aud 
A.  Thenard  (C.  li.)  and  by  Berthelot  An  ac- 
count of  the  extremely  valuable  researches  of 
Berthelot  and  Vieille  on  dissociation  during  ex- 
plosion, as  well  as  of  the  observations  of  Dixon, 
will  be  found  in  the  article  Explosion. 


tures  have  to  be  made,  and  these  are  subject  to 
the  almost  unavoidable  experimental  uncertainty 
attendant  on  that  very  difficult  operation.  A 
judgment  as  to  the  trustworthiness  of  the  re- 
sults obtained  can  in  general  be  formed  only 
from  a  study  of  the  observer's  own  account  of 
his  experiments. 

The  methods  of  thermal  chemistry  have  been 
applied  by  Berthelot  to  the  solution  of  many  in- 
teresting questions. 

Dissociation  in  non-homogeneous 
systems. — We  shall  consider  first  the  allotro- 
pic  change  produced  by  heat  in  ordinary  phos- 
phorus. When  yellow  phosphorus  is  heated 
in  a  closed  space  it  is  partially  changed  into  red 
phosphorus;  and  when  red  phosphorus  is 
heated  it  is  partially  converted  into  yellow  phos- 
phorus. It  is  found  that  neither  reaction  is 
complete,  but  that  the  same  limit  is  attained 
whether  we  start  from  red  or  from  yellow  phos- 


Ciirve  representing  the  pressures  of  ordinary  phosphorus  luhich  limit  the  allotropio 
transformatioji  of  the  phosphorus  at  different  temperatiires. 
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Quantitative  Experiments  on  Dissociation. — 

It  is  now  our  business  to  discuss  the  quantitative 
experiments  which  have  been  made  on  particular 
cases  of  dissociation.  From  a  theoretical  point 
of  view  these  experiments  fall  into  two  classes  : 
(a)  Those  viade  on  the  determination  of  the 
limit,  and  its  dependence  on  pressure,  tempera- 
ture, Ac. 

(3)  Those  referring  to  the  velocity  of  the 
reaction. 

From  an  experimental  point  of  view  very 
different  methods  have  to  be  adopted  in  different 
cases.  In  one  class  of  experiments  the  obser- 
vations take  the  form  of  determinations  of  va- 
pour density  at  different  temperatures  and  pres- 
sures. Experiments  on  velocity  usually  depend 
on  the  ordinary  methods  of  analysis;  and  of 
course  involve  observations  by  the  chronometer. 
In  many  cases  observations  of  high  tempera- 


pliorus.  If  we  start  with  yellow  phosphorus,  and 
heat  it  to  a  definite  temperature  in  a  closed 
vessel  in  connexion  with  a  manometer,  a 
transformation  into  red  phosphorus  will  take 
pilace.  Yellow  phosphorus  has  a  considerable 
vapour-pressure  ;  the  transformation  will  go  on 
till  the  pressure  inside  the  vessel  reaches  a  cer- 
tain value ;  this  value  will  be  less  than  the 
maximum  vapour-pressure  of  red  phosphorus 
corresponding  to  the  temperature,  and  is  called 
the  '  limiting  pressure.'  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  start  with  red  phosphorus,  the  vapour- 
pressure  will  diminish  from  the  maximum  to 
the  limiting  pressure.  This  pressure  is  found 
to  be  the  same  in  both  cases,  provided  the  tem- 
perature is  the  same.  Analysis  of  the  residue 
gives  the  proportions  of  red  and  yellow  phos- 
phorus. Each  temperature  has  its  definite 
limiting  pressure.     If  we  start  with  a  small 
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Ordinary  phos- 

duced'iito'a  Qi«ntit!es  "f  ordinary  phosphorus 

space  of  one  Persisting  at  410°  at  the  end  o£ : 
litre. 


5m.    3h.    2h.    8h.    17h.  24h.  32h.  41h, 
gr.  gr. 


quantity  of  yellow  phosphorus,  and  heat  it  in 
a  vessel  so  large  that  it  is  not  able  to  produce 
the  limiting  pressure  corresponding  to  the  tem- 
perature, no  red  phosphorus  will  be  formed. 
The  phenomenon  is,  therefore,  quite  analogous 
to  the  vapourisation  of  a  liquid  according  to  the 
two  cases  when  the  conditions  are  such  that  the 
vapour  is  (a)  saturated,  or  (/3)  unsaturated. 

The  accompanying  curves  (tigs.  2,  3,  4)  and 
numbers  will  give  the  results  obtained.  (The 
results  are  chiefly  taken  from  Lemoine's  Etudes 
sur  les  Equilihrcs  Chimiques.) 

Curves  representing  the  weights  of  ordinary  phosphorus  remaining  at  the  end  of  different  times,  for 
a  similar  iveight  P  of  ordvnarij  phospJwrus  introduced  (Lemoine). 


Grams.  gr.  gr.  gr. 

2'9  (Lemoine)  —  —  — 

5-9       id.  _  _  _ 

16-0       id.  _  _  _ 

24-0  (Hittorf)  15-5  11-1  7-0 

30'5  (Lemoine)  —  —  5-4 


—    4-9  4-7 


The  common  limit  is  3'6  grm. 


P=5"9  gr.  of  ordinary 
phosphorus  per  litre. 


iZ/wur.f 


P=24  gr.  of  ordinary 
phosphorus  per  litre. 


P=30  gr.  of  ordinary 
phosphorus  per  litre. 


2  8  17  24 

Scales  :  2^  mm.  for  1  hour,  and  2\  mm.  for  1  gram. 
Fig.  3. 


32  hours. 


1-8  gr.  of  red  phosphorus  per  litre, 


itre. 


4'9  gr.  of  red  phosphorus  per  litre. 


IG  rr.  of  red  phosphorus  per  litre. 


30  gr.  of  red  phosphorus  per  litre. 


gcales :  2i  mm.  for  1  hour,  and  2  n-.m.  for  1  gram, 
FlQ.  4. 
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We  may  account  for  these  same  differences 
by  calculating,  according  to  the  preceding  data, 
the  mean  quantity  of  red  phosphorus  produced 
in  one  hour  : — 


Ordinary  phospho- 
rus introduced  per 
litre. 


Bed  phosphorus  formed  in  grams 
in  one  hour  at  440°. 

Time. 

from  0  to  Sh.from  2  to  8h.f  rom  8  to  32h. 


grms. 

5-9 
30-0 


Red 


phospho- 
rus employed 
per  litre. 


^  0-075  0-015 
12-30  0-233  0-015 

Temperature  440°. 

Quantities  of   ordinary  phosphorus 
in  grams  produced  at  the  end  of  : 


ih.  2h.  8h.  23h.  32h.  39h.  4rh.  831i. 

1-8     ..    .     —  0-80  1-33  —  —  1-7     —  — 

4-9     ..    .     —  1-G2  2-9    —  —  3-3     —  3-32 

le       ...     —  3-67  4-G    —  4-0  _     _  — 

30       ...    4-54  4-75  4-4    3-9  3-74  —    3-72  — 

1000  —     —     3-5?   _     —      —     —  — 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  some  of  the  velo- 
city experiments,  starting  from  red  phosphorus, 
the  vapour-pressure  at  first  produced  is  higher 
than  the  pressure  of  the  limit ;  this  is  explained 
by  the  previous  history  of  the  red  i^hosphorus, 
of  which  it  appears  there  are  several  allotropic 
moditications  depending  on  the  temperature  at 
which  they  have  been  produced.  This  has  been 
studied  by  Troost  and  Hautefeuille  and  com- 
pletely explained. 

Cyanogen  is  slowly  transformed  into  para- 
cyanogen  on  heating.  The  velocity  is  very  small, 
but  appears  to  be  greatest  at  about  500°.  The  in- 
verse reaction  has  a  comparatively  great  velocity. 
There  is  a  limiting  pressure  of  transformation 
just  as  in  the  case  of  phosphorus.  Observations 
are  complicated  by  a  continual  slow  decomposi- 
tion of  the  cyanogen  into  nitrogen  and  carbon. 
An  analysis  has,  therefore,  to  be  made  of  the 
residue  before  the  correct  limiting  pressure  can 
be  obtained.  The  following  are  the  numbers  of 
Troost  and  Hautefeuille  : 

Temperatures      Pressures  of  the  cyanogen  in  mm. 

502°  54 

506  56 

559  123* 

575  129* 

587  157 

599  275* 

GOl  318 

G29  868* 

640  1310 
The  numbers  with  asterisks  have  lioon  obtained  with 
paracyanogen  prepared  from  cyanide  of  silver.  The  others 
have  been  furnished  by  paracyanogen  prepared  from 
cyanide  of  mercury,  and  perfectly  freed  from  the  metal. 

Cyanic  acid  is  converted  into  cyamelide  and 
vice  versd.  The  velocity  depends  on  the  tempe- 
rature ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  the  same  for  the 
two  reactions.  A  complication  is  introduced, 
because  above  150°  gaseous  cyanic  acid  is  trans- 
formed into  solid  cyanic  acid ;  and  below  150° 
cyamelide  is  produced.  The  production  of  a 
maximum  vapour-pressure  limiting  the  decom- 
positions is  perfectly  clear  and  definite.  The 
numbers  are — 

Temperatures 
160°    170  180  195  215  227  251  330  350 


56mm. 


Transformation-pressures 
68    94  125  157  180  285  740  1200 


Allotropic  transformations  of  homo- 
geneous systems.  Acetic  acid.  The  vapour 
of  acetic  acid  has  long  been  kno-sm  to  possess 
a  vapour  density  greater  than  the  theoretical 
density.  This  diminishes,  however,  as  the  tem- ' 
perature  rises,  or,  in  other  words,  the  coeflicient 
of  expansion  of  acetic  acid  vapour  between  cer- 
tain temperatures  is  greater  than  it  is  for  most 
gases.  A  discussion  of  the  explanations  ad- 
vanced to  account  for  this  has  been  already 
given.  The  data  for  the  dissociation  of  acetic 
acid  are  given  on  p.  394  (Eamsay  a.  Young,  C.  J. 
49,  790). 

Nitrogen  tctroxide  (Deville  and  Troost,  C.  B. 
64,  237).  The  relation  between  the  vapour- 
density  and  temperature  of  nitrogen  tetroxide 
under  ordinary  pressures  shows  that  at  about 
150°  the  change  of  tetroxide  into  a  gas  of  the 
molecular  formula  NO,  is  complete.  The  num- 
bers are  as  follows  : — 

Dissociation  of  nitrogen  tetroxide  N^O^.  Sp. 
gr.  of  N2O4  =  3-18 ;  of  NO^  +  NO^  =  1-59 ;  (air  =  1). 


Temp. 

20-7° 
35-4° 
39-8° 
49-6° 
60-2'=' 
70° 
80-6° 
90° 
100-1° 
111-3° 
121-5° 
135° 
154° 


Sp.  gr.  of 

gas 

2-65 
2.53 
2-46 
2-27 
2-08 
1-92 
1-80 
1-72 
1-68 
1-65 
1-62 
1-60 
1-58 


Percentage 
dissociation 

19-96 
25-65 
29-23 
40-04 
52-84 
65-57 
76-61 
84-83 
89-23 
92-67 
96-23 
98-69 
100 


Mean  increase  in  per- 
centage dissociation 
for  10°  rise  of  tem- 
perature 

...  6-5 

...  8-1 

.    .    .  11-0 

.    .    .  12-1 

...  13 

.    .    .  10-4 

...  8-8 

...  4-4 

...  3-1 

...  3-5 

...  1-8 


Troost,  continuing  the  experiments  in  1878 
at  very  low  pressures,  finds  that  at  temperatures 
as  low  as  27°  complete  dissociation  may  take 
place. 

Naumann  gives  a  large  series  of  numbers,  as 
in  the  case  of  acetic  acid  vapour,  between  tem- 
peratures of  —6°  and  +22-5°  and  pressures  of 
84  to  301  mm.  Another  determination  of  the 
density  of  nitrogen  tetroxide  vapour  has  been 
made  with  extreme  care  by  E.  and  L.  Natanson 
(W.  A.  1886.  164). 

As  has  been  already  stated,  Berthelot  and 
Ogier  have  measured  the  specific  heat  of  acetic 
acid  and  nitrogen  tetroxide  vapours.  The  method 
adopted  was  Eegnault's  ;  care  was  taken  in  the 
case  of  nitrogen  tetroxide  to  have  all  the  apparatus 
made  of  glass.  The  specific  heats  were  of  course 
measured  under  constant  pressure.  Through  the 
range  of  temperature  over  which  it  undergoes 
change,  the  specific  heat  is  enormously  greater 
than  the  mean  specific  heat  of  permanent  gases 
formed  from  their  elements  with  condensation. 
For  the  latter  Kegnault  gives,  for  nitrous  oxide, 
for  instance ; 


Molecular  specific  heat 
And  for  carbon  dioxide 


8-76-^•0055^ 
8-23-i--01177i!, 
while  for  gases  formed  without  condensation  we 
have  practically  the  same  value  without  a  tem- 
perature-coefficient, at  least  up  to  200°.  For 
some  organic  substances  the  specific  heats  are 
much  greater.    Wiedemann  gives  as  follows ;— 
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Molecular  specific  heat 
Ethyl  bromide  .    .    .    .  14-76 +  -0388« 

Acetic  ether   24-1  + -07654 

Benzene  17'45  + -0798*, 

while  for  acetic  acid  and  nitrogen  tetroxide  the 
specific  heat  rises  above  50°,  and  the  tempera- 
ture-coefficient is  itself  a  function  of  the  tempe- 
rature. The  following  numbers  will  make  the 
results  of  Berthelot  and  Osier  clear : — 


Temperature  interval 


27°  to  67°  (40  degrees) 
67°  „  103° (36  „  ) 
103°  „  150°  (47  „  ) 
150°  „  198°  (48  „  ) 
198°  „  253° (55  „  ) 
253°  „  289° (36     „  ) 


Total  heat 
absorbed  by 

1  gram- 
molecule  of 
N^O,  ex- 
pressed in 
gram- 
degrees 


2988-0 
2050-8 
1271-1 
436-1 
463-4 
594-2 


Mean  mole- 
cular specific 
heat  for 
the  range 
specified 


74-7 
57-0 
27-0 
9-1 
8-9 
12-9 


This  table  shows  that  the  heat  absorbed  is 
very  great,  even  at  27°,  and  the  specific  heat  di- 
minishes till  the  temperature  of  150°  is  reached. 
From  there  it  remains  fairly  constant  till  the 
temperature  rises  to  258°,  and  above  that  it  in- 
creases. Berthelot  subtracts  from  the  values 
given  above,  the  heat  which  would  be  taken  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  a  non-dissociable  gas 
through  the  same  ranges,  adopting  Eegnault's 
formula,  molec.sp.  heat  =  8-76 -f -00554.  The  re- 
maining heat  is  probably  taken  up  in  dissocia- 
tion-work; assuming  this  to  be  the  case,  Berthe- 
lot calculates  the  amount  of  dissociation  which 
should  take  place,  and  compares  the  result  with 
the  numbers  obtained  by  Naumann  and  Salet  as 
deduced  from  observations  on  the  vapour  density. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  numbers  agree  as  well  as 
could  possibly  be  expected,  bearing  in  mind 
the  unavoidable  experimental  errors  of  such  a 
difficult  operation  as  a  determination  of  the 
specific  heat  of  a  gas, 


Decomposition  between 
dlfliereut  temperatures  as 
deduced  fi-om  heat  absorbed 

Decomposition  between 
different  temperatures  de- 
duced by  Kaumaun  and 
Salet  from  vapour  density 
observation 

Range  of  tem- 
perature 

Decompo- 
sition in 
percen- 
tages of 
total 

Range  of  tem- 
perature 

Decompo- 
sition in 
percen- 
tages of 
total 

27°  to  67° 
67°  „  103° 
103°  „  150° 

40 

26-3 

13-2 

BpIow  26° 
26°  to  70° 
70°  „  100° 

100°  „  136° 

20 
35-6 
23-6 
9-5 

79-5 

68-7 

The  agreement  will  be  better  seen  from  the 
curve  (fig.  5).  In  order  to  compare  the  two 
effects  the  ordinates  are  proportional  to  the 
quantities  of  heat  absorbed  for  one  curve,  and 
proportional  to  the  decomposition  in  the  other. 
The  absciss®  give  the  temperatures.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  agreement  is  very  close  ;  if  it  were 
complete  the  curves  would  coincide.  It  is  still 
closer,  however,  for  acetic  acid  vapour,  for  which 
Berthelot  and  Ogier  have  made  similar  experi- 
ments and  calculations.  The  curves  will  explain 
this ;  for  the  actual  numbers  v.  the  original 
paper.  An  extension  of  Gibbs'  thermo-dynamic 
theory  has  been  made  to  embrace  these  variations 
of  specific  heat  by  Duhem  (/.  dePh.,  July  1886). 
The  calculated  and  observed  variations  seem  to 
agree  fairly  well. 

Iodine. — The  vapour-density  of  iodine  varies 
with  temperature  and  pressure.  A  very  full  and 
complete  study  by  Crafts  and  Meier  has  been 
made  of  the  vapour  of  iodine  [v.  curves,  fig.  6). 
The  results  may  be  summarised  by  saying  that 
from  300°  to  700°  iodine  vapour  behaves  like  a 
perfect  gas ;  at  700°  the  relative  density  of  the 
vapour  begins  to  diminish  under  all  pressures, 
and  this  continues  till  the  temperature  reaches 
a  value  of  about  1,500°,  when  the  vapour  again 
conforms  to  the  gaseous  laws.  The  two  states, 
below  c.  700°  and  above  1,500°,  correspond  to  the 


Acetic  acid.    Theoretical  vapour-density  (H  =  1)  29-92. 

T>  , —  :«  »«™ 


Pressure  in  mm 


Temp. 

20 

40 

100 

300 

500 

1000 

2000 

5000 

10000 

40° 

54-22 

50° 

50-62 

53-61 

60° 

47-04 

50-38 

70° 

43-55 

47-12 

51-21 

80° 

40-45 

43-86 

48-08 

100° 

35-63 

37-92 

41-81 

48-50 

120° 

32-75 

34-01 

36-50 

42-79 

46-71 

140° 

31-32 

32-12 

33-72 

38-05 

41-42 

46-81 

160° 

32-10 

34-77 

36-88 

41-80 

47-81 

180° 

31-17 

32-66 

34-01 

37-39 

42-58 

200° 

38-64 

47-99 

220° 

35-82 

42-39 

240° 

34-00 

38-79 

47-60 

260° 

32-89 

36-39 

42-80 

220° 

82-21 

34-66 

89-10 

16000 


63  00 
45-45 


20000 


51-34 


24000 


60-70 
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formulas  Ij  and  I  respectively.  Considering  the 
rate  of  dissociation  and  its  relation  to  pressure 
we  may  say  that  the  rate  of  dissociation  per 
degree  of  temperature  becomes  greater  as  the 
pressure  diminishes.  These  changes  are  accom- 
panied by  a  change  of  the  absorption-spectrum 
(Salet,  Bl.  1873.  G74). 

Dissociation  of  compounds. 

I.  Systems  that  are  not  liomogeneous. 

Carbonate  of  calcium. 

Bibliographi/.—T)ehriiy  {C.B.M,  603) ;  Wein- 
hold  (P.  149  ;  J.  1879.  119)  ;  Raoult  (C.  B.  1881. 
189);  Birnbaum  and  Maher  {Bl.  1880.  88); 
Wiedemann  (P.  Jubelbd.  187-1.  474 ;  J.  pr.  [2]  9, 
338). 

Debray  made  the  first  research  on  this  sub- 
ject.   His  method  consisted  in  heating  Iceland 


Debray  found  it,  and  that  the  variations  of  pres- 
sure are  never  regular.  Raoult  finds  that,  start- 
ing with  quicklime  and  CO,.,  combination  takes 
place  with  incandescence  at  about  550'.  The 
compound  formed  has,  however,  the  formula 
(CaO),,CO,^.  This  compound  is  capable  of  ab- 
sorbing more  carbon  dioxide,  though  the  velocity 
of  the  reaction  is  very  small ;  in  twelve  hours 
after  a  continual  passage  of  a  stream  of  CO^ 
over  the  compound,  analysis  shows  that  a  body 
of  the  composition  4Ca0.3CO,j  is  produced, 
and  an  extremely  slow  absorption  still  goes  on. 
Raoult  also  finds  that  the  amount  of  carbon  di- 
oxide absorbed  depends  on  the  previous  history 
of  the  quicklime  and  that  it  is  much  less  ab- 
sorbent if  it  has  been  previously  heated  to  a 
high  temperature.  Wiedemann  finds  that  mucli 
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For  tlie  acetic  .acid  curves  tlic  temper.ature  scale  is 
fujiposed  to  be  increased  by  100^.  The  lieat  absorbed 
between  120''  and  250°  is  divided  lato  100  parts,  as  is  tlie 
change  of  vapour-density. 


For  the  nitrogen  tetroxide  tlie  amount  of  heat  absorbed 
between  127°  to  198°  is  divided  into  100  parts,  as  is  the 
dissociation  as  given  by  Naumauu  and  Salet. 


Fig.  5. 


spar  in  a  vessel  connected  with  a  manometer 
and  air-pump  ;  an  arrangement  providing  for  the 
introduction  of  carbon  deoxide  was  also  attached 
to  the  apparatus.  Decomposition  of  the  calcium 
carbonate  begins  at  440°,  the  crystals  becoming 
opaque  owing  to  changes  at  the  surface.  Above 
this  point  the  phenomenon  of  limiting  pressure 
depending  on  the  temperature  is  observed.  Ac- 
cording to  Debray  the  limit  is  the  same  whether 
we  start  from  calcium  carbonate  in  a  vacuum,  or 
from  quicklime  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  di- 
oxide. If  in  any  case  the  jiressure  is  kept  below 
the  limiting  pressure  corresponding  to  the  tem- 
perature, the  Iceland  spar  will  be  completely 
decomposed. 

Vapom--pressure  at  8G0°  =  85  mm.  of  mercury. 
1040°  =  520  mm. 
Weinhold,  repeating  these  experiments,  finds 
that  the  pressure  of  CO,  is  always  greater  than 


depends  on  the  crystals  of  Iceland  spar  selected 
being  previously  carefully  dried.  Debray  is 
probably  substantially  correct  in  his  general  de- 
ductions, but  not  in  his  experiments. 

Hydrated  salts. — Efflorescence  (Debray,  C.  R. 
18G8.  194).  In  general,  the  same  phenomena 
are  observed  in  heating  hydrated  salts  as  in 
heating  calcium  carbonate.  There  is  a  definite 
limiting  pressure  for  every  temperature  ;  this  is 
the  same  whether  the  water-vapour  exists  by 
itself  or  in  presence  of  air.  In  fact  the  hydrated 
salts  act  very  much  like  liquids  in  their  appre- 
ciation of  '  partial  pressures.'  The  plienomena 
are  modified  in  accordance  with  the  fact  that' 
each  salt  is  generally  capable  of  forming  more 
than  one  definite  hydrate. 

The  numbers  observed  by  Debray  for  crys- 
tallised sodium  hydrogen  phosphate  will 
serve   as  examples.     (Na.,HPO|  4- 24?1 ,0)  and 
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(Na2HP0j  + I4H2O).  /  i3  maximum  vapour- 
pressure  of  the  salt,  F  is  pressure  of  water- 
vapour  at  same  temperature : — 


Temperatures 


Phosphate  of  Phosphate  of 
sodium  con-  sodium  contaiu- 
taining  fi-om  ing  a  little  less 


12-3 
16-3 
20-7 
24-9 
31-5 


36-4  (the  salt  melted)  39-5 
40'0  50-0 


14  to  24  HjO 
millimetres 

7-4  0-694 
0-717 
0-776 
0-777 
0-819 
0-877 
0-901 


than  14H,0 
■/ 
F 

millimetres 
4-8  0-462 


9-9 
14-1 
18-2 
30-2 


6-9 
9-4 
12-9 
21-3 
30-5 
41-2 


0-500 
0-517 
0-651 
0-618 
0-678 
0-750 


Wiedemann  has  observed  the  relation  be- 
tween limiting  pressure  and  temperature  for  the 
following  salts : — 


Temp. 

24-3 
35 
40 
40-2 


Pressures 
mm. 

17-8 
35-6 
47-2 
46-3 


MgSO,.7H20 
Temp. 


50 
60 
70-4 

80 


Pressures 
mm. 
75-7 
122-5 
190-3 
270 


ZnS0,.7H.,0 
(The  crystals  melt  at  70-5°) 


Temp. 

Pressures 

Temp. 

0 

Pressures 

mm. 

mm. 

16-5 

113-9 

60 

116-6 

30 

20-3 

70 

170-8 

40 

44-2 

75 

221-2 

40 

43-6 

85-5 

376-4 

50 

73-1 

90 

427 

50 

74-5 

C0S04.7H20 


Temp. 

0 

Pressures 

Temp. 
0 

Pressures 

22-1 

115-9 

65 

168-2 

35 

34-6 

75 

252-6 

35 

35-6 

75 

254-7 

45 

62-3 

85 

377-4 

46 

65 

90 

447-9 

55 

106 

Temp. 

o 

25 
35 
35 
45 
55 


Pressures 
mm. 

19-3 
36-4 
38-4 
63-7 
105-6 


NiS04.7H20 

Temp. 


65 
65 
75 
83 


Pressures 
mm. 
163-8 
165-9 
251-6 
342-5 


Sulphate  of  iron  reS0^.7H,0 
(The  crystals  melt  at  about  90° 


Temp, 

0 

Pressures 

Temp. 

0 

Pressures 

mm. 

mm. 

20 

10-9 

65 

163-4 

30 

20-3 

65 

160-9 

40-2 

40-1 

75 

263-9 

50 

74-8 

86 

397-7 

55-2 

103-5 

93-5 

548-9 

60 

131-3 

Naumann  has  studied  the  efflorescence  of 
sulphate  of  copper  very  carefully,  and  it  is 
chiefly  through  his  researches  that  the  influence 
of  previous  history  and  the  precautions  neces- 
sary in  observing  the  equilibrium  of  slow  velocity 
changes  have  been  brought  to  light.  These  ex- 
periments show  very  clearly  how  the  velocity 
depends  on  the  state  of  the  salt  with  respect  to 
the  size  of  its  particles.  In  the  case  of  crystals 
a  slow  progressive  change  goes  on  as  the  inner 
portions  become  dehydrated,  and  it  is  only  when 

Curve  representing  the  density  of  iodine  vapour  at  different  temperatures  and  at  different  pressures 
according  to  the  experiments  of  Crafts  and  Meier  (Lemoine). 
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the  composition  of  the  crystals  is  uniform 
throughout  that  the  equilibrium  is  obtained. 

Carbonates  of  Dianganese  and  silver  (Joulin, 
A.  Ch.  1873. 276).— The  velocity  of  the  reaction  is 
very  slow ;  and  the  influence  of  the  previous 
history  is  even  more  marked  than  in  the  case  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  so  much  so  that  the  author 
considers  that  allotropic  modifications  of  the 
salts  exist,  and  that  these  have  different  vapour 
pressures.  Carbonate  of  silver  appears  to  be 
even  more  irregular  in  its  behaviour  than  car- 
bonate of  manganese.  Lemoine  has  summed 
up  these  experiments  as  follows.  After  laying 
down  the  simple  principles  as  deduced  from  ex- 
periments on  carbonate  of  lime  he  says  :  '  Mais 


Oxide  of  iridium  (H.  St.  C.  Deville  and 
Debray,  C.  R.  1878.  441).— A  clear  example  of 
dissociation.  Limit  at  823°  is  5  mm.,  and  at 
1139°,  745  mm.  At  1000°  the  limiting  pressure 
is  greater  than  the  partial  pressure  of  oxygen  in 
the  air  at  atmospheric  pressure  ;  it  follows  from 
this  that  at  temperatures  below  1000°  the  iridium 
oxide  can  decompose  in  air,  and  at  temperatures 
above  this  iridium  is  non-oxidisable. 

Compounds  of  metallic  chlorides  with  am- 
monia, studied  by  Isambert  (C  B.  1878). — The 
curves  (taken  from  Lemoine)  will  sutlice  to  ex- 
plain the  matter  sufficiently  (fig.  7). 

Chloride  of  sulphiir,  and  the  compound 
formed  by  the  combination  of  cuprous  chloride 


Curves  representing  the  pressures  of  ammonia-gas  ivhich  limit  the  dissociations  of 
ammoniacal  chlorides  at  different  temperatures. 


120 

Temperatures. 

Scales  :  0'5  mm.  for  1  degree  of  temperature,  aaii  5-0  mm.  for  100  mm.  of  pressure. 
Fig.  7. 
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il  peut  se  presenter  des  cas  ou  la  combinaison, 
tout  en  se  faisant  en  meme  temps  que  la  decom- 
position, soit  si  lente  que  toutes  sortes  de  cir- 
constances  accidentelles  influent  sur  elle :  il 
peut  se  faire  que  les  Elements  mis  en  liberty 
eprouvent  des  modifications  allotropiques,  au 
moins  commenijantes,  qui  genent  leur  combi- 
naison nouvelle.  Dans  tous  ces  cas,  I'etablisse- 
ment  d'une  tension  limite,  tout  en  dtant  I'ex- 
pression  gonerale  du  phenomene,  se  manifestera 
moins  nettement,  parce  que  la  loi  est  compliqute 
par  diff6rentes  circonstances  accessoires.' 

Mercuric  oxide  (Myers,  Bl.  1871).  —  The 
experiments  are  so  complicated  by  the  vapour 
of  mercury  set  free  that  no  useful  information 
bas  yet  been  drawn  from  them. 


and  carbonic  oxide,  appear  to  dissociate,  and 
have  given  rise  to  some  discussion  (Berthelot, 
A.  Ch.  [3]  46,  48;  Michaelis,  A.  170;  Isambert, 
O.  B.  1878). 

Metallic  hydrides  (Troost  a.  Hautefeuille, 
C.  B.  1874  a.  1875).— These  researches  have 
shown  that  hydrogen  may  be  associated  with 
metals  in  three  different  ways  : — 1.  By  simple 
condensation  as  in  the  well-known  case  of 
platinum  black.  2.  By  solution.  3.  By  chemi- 
cal combination.  Heating  the  substance  in  a 
closed  space  in  connexion  with  a  manometer  and 
air-pump  will  at  once  show  wliich  of  the  three 
forms  of  combination  is  exhibited  in  any  special 
instance.  If  the  gas  is  simply  condensed 
there  will  be  no  definite  relation  between  the 
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pressure  and  the  temperature.  It  generally 
happens  that  the  second  and  third  order  of 
phenomena  are  exhibited  together.  In  this  case 
the  gas  that  is  dissolved  will  be  simply  evolved 
on  heating,  and  will  leave  a  more  or  less  definite 
compound  having  a  definite  limiting  dissociation 
pressure. 

For  instance,  potassium  hydride  K^H  '  dis- 
solves '  forty  times  its  volume  of  hydrogen,  so 
that  on  heating  and  exhausting  this  gas  is 
evolved.  It  would  probably,  however,  be  more 
accurate  to  say  that  two  or  more  hydrides  may 
be  formed  of  different  degrees  of  stability.  On 
raising  the  temperature  we  get  a  definite  dis- 
sociation of  the  potassium  hydride  which  re- 
mains.   The  numbers  are  : — 


Pressures  of 
Temperatui'es  dissociation 
mm. 


330 
340 
850 
360 
370 
380 


45 
58 
72 
98 
122 
200 


Pressures  of 
Temperatures  dissociation 


390 
400 
410 
420 
430 


mm. 
363 
548 
736 
916 
1,100 


Palladium  hydride  gives ; 


Temperatures 

20 
40 
60 
80 
100 


Pressures  of 
dissociation 
mm, 

10 

25 

50 
106 
232 


Temperatures 

o 

120 
140 
160 
170 


Pressures  of 
dissociation 
mm. 

467 

812 
1,475 
1,840 


The  compound  formed  by  chlorine  and  water 
dissociates  very  readily,  giving  the  curve  shown 
in  fig.  8. 

Hydrogen  selenide. — The  dissociation  of  this 
gas  has  been  studied  by  Ditte  (C.  R.  1872. 
980).  It  apparently  presents  the  extraordinary 
anomaly  of  the  dissociation-pressure  not  in- 
creasing continuously  with  the  temperature.  It 
must  be  noted,  however,  that  below  the  tempera- 
ture of  270°  the  velocity  of  the  reaction  is  so 
small  that  the  composition  of  the  gaseous  mix- 
ture has  to  be  determined  by  a  sudden  cooling 
of  the  sealed  tubes  containing  the  gas,  and  a 
subsequent  analysis  of  their  contents.  It  may 
be  very  fairly  asked  how,  in  the  first  place,  this 


Dissociation  of  chlorine  hydrate. 


6  10  15" 

Temperatures. 

Scales  :  6  mm.  for  one  degree  of  temperature,  5  mm.  for  100  mm.  of  pressure. 
Fig.  8. 


And  for  sodium  hydride,  in  which  hydrogen  is 
much  less  soluble,  the  numbers  are : — 


Pressures  of 

Temperatures  dissociation 

°  mm. 

330  28 

340  40 

350  57 

3G0  75 

370  100 

380  150 


Pressui'es  of 

Temperatures  dissociation 

"  mm. 

390  284 

400  447 

410  598 

420  752 

430  910 


procedure  gets  over  the  velocity  difficulty,  and, 
in  the  second  place,  whether  it  is  likely  to  give 
any  infoi'niation  at  all  seeing  that  no  cooling 
can  take  place  in  an  infinitely  short  time.  The 
following  numbers  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
velocity  of  the  reaction  when  selenion  is  heated 
with  hydrogen  : — 


Temperature  of  350"^. 


Number  of 
hours 

10 

24 
25 
44 


Proportion  per 
100  of  H,Se 
formed 
31-4 

33-  1 

34-  3 
36-6 


Proportion  per 
Number  of    100  of  H^Se 


hours 
63 
74 
96 


formed 
37-8 
37 
37-8 
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Temperature  of  440°. 

Proportion  per  Proportion  per 

Number  of     100  of  H^Se        Number  of    100  of  H,Se 
hours  fonned  hours  formed 

15  45-3  69  50-6 

21  48-8  165  51-5 

The  effect  on  the  velocity  of  changing  the 
pressure  of  the  hydrogen  is  small,  and  acts  so 
as  to  diminish  the  velocity  when  the  pressure 
increases ;  but  the  limit  of  the  reaction  was 
probably  never  attained  in  these  experiments. 
The  effect  of  porous  bodies  has  also  been  studied 
by  Ditto,  and  the  result  is  that  a  small  but 
definite  increase  of  velocity  is  due  to  their 
action,  which  is  less  marked,  however,  at  high 
than  at  low  temperatures. 

Amnnonia  and  carbon  dioxide  (Naumann, 
A.  84  ;  Horstmann,  A.  1887).— The  limiting 
pressures  of  dissociation  of  ammonium  carba- 
mate are  given  by  Naumann  as  follows  : — 


Tempera- 

Pressures of 

Tempera- 

Pressures of 

tures 

dissociation 

tures 

dissociation 

o 

mm. 

o 

mm. 

J 15 

2-6 

26 

97-5 

-10 

4-8 

30 

124 

-  5 

7-5 

36 

191 

0 

12-4 

40 

248 

6 

22 

46 

354 

10 

29-8 

50 

470 

16 

46-5 

-  55 

600 

20 

62-4 

60 

700 

The  velocity  is  small  and  increases  with  the 
temperature ;  it  also  largely  depends  on  the 
extent  of  surface  exposed  by  the  carbamate. 

Naumann  and  Horstmann  have  studied  the 
effect  of  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  ammonia 
or  carbon  dioxide.  They  find  that  the  effect  of 
an  excess  of  either  gas  is  to  hinder  the  dissocia- 
tion. In  other  words,  the  limiting  pressure  is 
diminished  by  the  ijresence  of  an  excess  of 
either  gas.  This  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
same  for  the  same  excess  of  either  gas.  With  a 
given  excess  the  limiting  pressure  is  greater 
in  carbon  dioxide  than  in  ammonia. 

Case  in  which  carbon  dioxide  is  in  excess  :  — 


Total 

Partial 

« 

u 

Vapour- 

pres- 

pressure of 

pres- 
sure ob- 
served 
after 
mixture 

sure  of 

a 

the  carba- 

ratu: 

the  gas 
added 

u 

w 

mate  iu  a 
vacuum  at 

Ratio 

Ratio 

S 

la 

excess 

s 

temperature 
considered 

7r 

P 

P-TT 

2' 

P 

El 

1> 

o 

mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

20-4 

78-9 

33-5 

45-4 

66-2 

0-52 

0-71 

21-8 

105'8 

69-9 

35-9 

71-0 

0-98 

0-81 

18-3 

112-4 

87-4 

25-0 

55-0 

1-59 

0-45 

18-3 

145-4 

122-3 

23-1 

55-0 

2-22 

0-42 

17-9 

107-9 

148-9 

19-0 

53-3 

2-79 

0-36 

18-6 

203-4 

185-5 

17-9 

56-3 

3-28 

0-32 

17-9 

193-3 

175-7 

17-6 

53-3 

3-30 

0-33 

17-8 

225-3 

208-4 

16-9 

53-0 

3-93 

0-32 

17-6 

243-6 

228-5 

15-1 

52-3 

4-37 

0-29 

18-6 

302-9 

288-3 

14-6 

50-5 

5-10 

0-26 

17-7 

297-5 

285-6 

12-9 

52-6 

5-43 

0-24 

17-7 

328-8 

315-8 

13-0 

52-6 

5-99 

0-25 

18-4 

353-7 

340-7 

13-0 

55-5 

6-14 

0-23 

18-4 

426-4 

416-8 

9-6 

55-4 

7-52 

0-18 

Case  in  which  ammonia  is  in  excess  :- 


Temperature 

Total 
pres- 

sui'G  ob- 
served 
after 

111  ixt  lire 

ir 

Partial 
pres- 
sure of 
the  gas 
added 

in 
excess 

P 

(D 

a 
W 

S 

P  —TT 

—  p, 

Vapour- 
pressure  of 
the  carba- 
mate in  a 
vacuum  at 
temperature 
considered 

P 

Ratio 

p 

P 

Ratio 

Vi 
P 

0 

mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

21-8 

69-5 

24-4 

45-1 

70-9 

0-36 

0-67 

20-6 

75-2 

35-4 

39-8 

65-3 

0-54 

0-61 

20-8 

86-9 

57-1 

29-8 

66-2 

0-86 

0-45 

17-7 

68-9 

48-6 

30-3 

52-6 

0-92 

0-39 

20-8 

88-5 

66-1 

22-4 

66-2 

1-00 

0-34 

22-0 

103-5 

89-1 

14-4 

72-1 

1-24 

0-20 

20-8 

108-1 

93-4 

14-7 

66-2 

1-41 

0-22 

20-4 

111-8 

92-6 

19i2 

64-3 

1-44 

0-30 

17-3 

99-7 

86-0 

13-7 

51-2 

1-68 

0-27 

21-7 

132-1 

125-2 

6-9 

70-4 

1-78 

0-10 

20-7 

154-5 

141-6 

12-9 

65-8 

2-15 

0-20 

17-3 

128-0 

119-0 

90 

51-2 

2-33 

0-17 

21-7 

168-1 

165-8 

2-3 

70-4 

2-36 

0-03 

17-4 

155  5 

146-4 

9-1 

51-5 

2-84 

0-18 

21-6 

203-3 

201-2 

2-1 

69-9 

2-88 

0-03 

21-7 

235-0 

232-9 

2-1 

70-4 

3-31 

0-03 

17-1 

180-3 

173-3 

7-0 

50-5 

3-43 

0-14 

20-6 

231-1 

226-4 

4-7 

65-3 

3-47 

007 

21-8 

293-6 

292-2 

1-6 

70-9 

4-15 

002 

20-8 

295-6 

289-2 

6-4 

66-2 

4-43 

0-10 

21-6 

325-9 

324-8 

1-1 

69-9 

4-61 

0-02 

21-9 

374-5 

372-2 

2-3 

71-5 

5-24 

003 

20-5 

417-4 

416-2 

1-2 

64-8 

6-42 

0-02 

17-8 

359-8 

355-3 

4-5 

53-0 

6-71 

0-08 

II.  Dissociation  in  homogeneous  sys- 
tems.— Theoretically  by  far  the  simplest  cases; 
numerical  results  are,  however,  obtained  with 
greater  difficulty  than  in  the  cases  last  con- 
sidered. 

Amylene  bromide  (Wurtz,  C.  B.  60,  729). 
C^HiiBr  dissociates  when  heated  into  amylene 
and  hydrobromic  acid  ;  the  dissociation  is  com- 
plete at  360°.  Wurtz  measured  the  thermal 
changes  produced  by  mixing  amylene  vapour 
and  hydrobromic  acid,  and  found  that  at  360° 
the  change  was  zero,  and  became  increasingly 
positive  as  the  temperature  fell  {C.  E.  72).  Here 
then  we  have  for  the  second  time  a  proof  of 
dissociation  ;  the  heat  of  combination  of  amyl- 
ene and  liydrobromic  acid  bears  a  simple  relation 
to  the  amount  of  dissociation  as  deduced  from 
the  vapour  density  observations.  Want  of  agree- 
ment, however,  was  noticed  in  some  experiments, 
and  attributed  by  Wurtz  to  the  limit  not 
being  obtained  in  all  cases  since  the  velocity  is 
small. 

Phospliorus  pentachlorida  PCI..  Owing  to 
the  researches  of  Wurtz  on  the  vapour  density 
of  this  body  we  may  consider  that,  subject  to 
the  application  of  Avogadro's  law,  dissociation 
has  in  this  case  been  demonstrated.  The  pri-. 
mary  object  of  Wurtz's  experiments  was  to  find 
whether  the  vapour  of  phosphorus  pentachloride 
conformed  to  the  law  of  Avogadro  ;  assuming 
this  to  be  the  case,  it  follows  that  dissociation 
must  take  place  in  the  observed  cases  of  ano- 
malous vapour  density.    Applying  the  principle 
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of  the  action  of  mass,  Wurtz  hit  on  the  notion 
of  measuring  the  vapour  density  of  the  penta- 
chloride  when  it  was  vapourised  into  an  atmo- 
sphere of  phosphorus  trichloride  vapour.  From 
the  analogy  of  other  exiseriments  the  effect  of 
the  trichloride  should  be  to  prevent  dissociation, 
supposing  it  to  take  place  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances. This  was  found  to  be  the  case, 
and  thus  it  was  proved  that  phosphorus  penta- 
chloride  does  obey  Avogadro's  law  ;  or  if  we  as- 
sume that  Avogadro's  law  expresses  the  very 
nature  of  the  gaseous  state  under  all  circum- 
stances whatever,  then  the  dissociation  of  the 
pentachloride  under  ordinary  circumstances  may 
be  considered  to  be  demonstrated. 

The  experiments  of  Cahours  were  made  at 
ordinary  pressures  ;  of  Wurtz  and  of  Troost  and 
Hautefeuille  at  low  pressures;  the  low  pressures 
were  produced  by  Wurtz  by  the  method  of  mix- 
ing air  with  the  vapour,  and  by  Troost  and 
Hautefeuille  directly  by  means  of  an  air-pump. 
The  numbers  are  : — 


Experiments  of  Calwurs  at  atmospheric 
pressure. 


Temperatures 

Vapour 
Density 

Katie 

X 

of  PGlo  combined 
to  PCI5  possible 

Batio 
l-x 

of  PCI5  dissociated 
to  PCI5  possible 

o 

182 

5-078 

0-58 

0-42 

190 

4-987 

0-55 

0-45 

200 

4-851 

0-51 

0-49 

230 

4-302 

0-32 

0-68 

250 

3-991 

0-20 

0-80 

274 

3-840 

0-12 

0-98 

288 

2-67 

0-03 

0-97 

289 

3-69 

0-04 

0-96 

300 

3-654 

0-02 

0-98 

327 

3-656 

0-02 

0-98 

336 

3-656 

0-02 

0-98 

Experiments  of  Wurtz. 
Low  pressures  obtained  by  the  diffusion  of 
the  vapour  into  air. 


Temperatures 

Partial  pres- 
sure sus- 
tained by 

the  diffused 
Tapour 

Density  of 
the  vapour 
of  the 
per- 
ohloride 

Ratio 

X 

of  PCI, 
combined 
to  PCI5 
possible 

Ratio 
l-x 
of  PCI. 
dissociated 
to  PCU 
possible 

0 

mm. 

129 

170 

6-63 

0-91 

0-09 

129 

165 

6-31 

0-86 

0-14 

129 

191 

6-18 

0-83 

0-17 

137 

148 

6-47 

0-88 

0-12 

137 

243 

6-46 

0-88 

0-12 

137 

234 

6-42 

0-87 

0-13 

137 

281 

6-48 

0-89 

0-11 

137 

269 

6-54 

0-90 

0-10 

145 

311 

6-70 

092 

0-08 

145 

307 

6-33 

0-86 

0-14 

145 

391 

6-55 

0-90 

0-10 

1 


Experiments  of  Troost  and  Hautefeuille. 
Low  pressures  obtained  directly  by  a  partial 
vacuum. 


2 
S 

3 

H 

Pressure  of 
the 
vapour 

Density  of 
the  vapour 
of  the 
per- 
chloride 

Ratio 

X 

of  PCI 
combined 
to  PCI, 
possible 

Ratio 
l-.r 
of  PGI- 
dissociated 
to  PCls 
possible 

0 

mm. 

144-7 

247 

6-14 

0-82 

018 

148-6 

244 

5-964 

0-79 

0-21 

1501 

225 

5-886 

0-77 

0-23 

154-7 

221 

5-619 

0-72 

0-29 

167-6 

221-8 

5-415 

0-67 

0-33 

175-8 

253-7 

6-235 

0-62 

0-30 

178-5 

227-2 

5-150 

0-60 

0-40 

The  results  of  Troost  and  Hautefeuille  are 
probably  the  best,  because  there  is  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  limit  was  not  always  reached 
by  Wurtz,  and  he  had  no  right  to  treat  the 
vapour  as  accurately  fulfilling  the  law  of  Boyle. 

Lemoine  has  calculated  the  influence  of  an 
excess  of  trichloride  vapour  from  the  experi- 
ments of  Wurtz  and  Cahours. 

Hydriodic  acid  (Lemoine,  C.  B.  1875  and 
1877  ;  A.  Ch.  1877). — Hydriodic  acid  was  chosen 
by  Lemoine  as  the  subject  of  an  exhaus- 
tive series  of  experiments  for  the  following 
reasons.  The  chemical  constitution  of  hydriodic 
acid  is  the  simplest  possible  for  a  compound; 
the  products  of  its  dissociation  are  gaseous  at 
manageable  temperatures,  and  the  thermal 
changes  undergone  during  dissociation  are  very 
small ;  the  velocity  of  the  changes  is  large 
enough  to  be  manageable. 

Velocity  of  formation  or  decomposition  of 
hydriodic  acid  varies  enormously  with  the  tem- 
perature. At  440°  equilibrium  is  restored 
almost  in  an  hour  ;  at  350°  days  are  required  ; 
while  at  260°  the  period  is  one  of  months.  The 
decomposition  of  hydriodic  acid  at  260°  appears 
to  be  much  slower  than  the  combination  of 
hydrogen  and  iodine  vapours. 

Relation  of  free  to  total  hydrogen  at  the  end 
of  8  hours,  beginning  with  (a)  hydriodic  acid, 
(b)  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  iodine. 

Temperatures      Hydriodic  acid  ^'^*^7io^'u'^°Sen 

350°  0-03  0-69 

440°  0-22  0-25 

Again,  the  velocity  depends  on  the  pressure, 
being  greater  the  greater  the  pressure.  Thus,  at 
the  end  of  8  hours — 

At  a  pressure  of  4  atmospheres  0-44  free, 
leaving  0-56  combined. 

At  a  pressure  of  2  atmospheres  0-69  free, 
leaving  0-31  combined. 

At  a  pressure  of  1  atmosphere  0-97  free, 
leaving  0-03  combined. 

At  the  end  of  34  hours  we  shall  have — 

At  a  pressure  of  4  atmospheres  0-29  free, 
leaving  0-71  combined. 

At  a  pressure  of  2  atmospheres  0-48  free, 
leaving  0-52  combined. 

At  a  pressure  of  1  atmosphere,  0-61  free, 
leaving  0-39  combined. 
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The  relation  of  velocity  to  pressure  is  rendered 
clearer  by  the  curves  shown  in  figs.  9, 10,  and  11. 

The  horizontal  lines  represent  the  time  in 
days.  The  vertical  lines  represent  the  relation 
of  the  free  hydrogen  to  the  hydrogen  introduced 
(free  hydrogen  persisting  if  we  begin  with  iodine 
and  hydrogen ;  set  at  liberty  if  we  start  with 
hydriodic  acid). 

The  value  of  the  limit  varies  with  the  tem- 
perature and  pressure,  but  varies  much  less  than 
the  velocity.  The  variation  appears  to  be  regular. 
The  effect  of  pressure  is  very  small  but  real,  and 
more  marked  at  high  temperatures  than  at  low 
ones.  Compression  appears  to  make  combina- 
tion more  complete.  Special  care  was  taken  to 
insure  the  attainment  of  the  limit.  A  small 
correction  has  to  be  made  for.  the  action  on  the 
glass,  this  has  been  determined  experimentally 
and  found  to  make  the  corrected  value  of  the 
limit  greater  than  the  uncorrected  value  :  a  very 
curious  result.  The  ratio  of  free  to  total  hydro- 
gen at  4'5  atmospheres  is  increased  about  4  p.c, 
and  at  9  atmospheres  about  14  p.c,  but  these 
actual  values  can  hardly  be  considered  quite 
satisfactory.  The  curve  shown  in  fig.  12  indicates 
the  relation  between  the  limit  and  the  pressure. 


Hydrogen  and  iodine  vaimir  heated  to  440" 
in  variable  proportions,  the  pressiire  remaining 
co7istant  (Lemoine). 


Duration  of 
tlie  experi- 
ment in 
hours 


5 
4 

26"' 


14 

22' 
221 


Pressure  at 
440°  of  the 
hydrogen 

alone 

atm. 

2-20 

2-33 

2-33 

2-31 

0-37 

0-45 
0-41 
0-45 
0-4G 
0-48 
0-48 


Ratio  of  the 
equivalents 
of  iodine  and 
hydrogen 

1-000 
0-784 
0-527 

0-  2.58 

1-  360 

1-000 
0-623 
0-680 
0-561 
0-526 
0-256 


Eatio  of  free  to 
total  hydrogen. 


0-240 
0-350 
0-547 
0-774 
0-124? 
(Hautefeuille) 
0-260 
0-676t 
0-614t 
0-600  r 
0-563 
0-794? 


t  Tliese  three  experiments,  which  lasted  respectively 
8,  14,  and  9|  hours,  were  not  sufBciently  prolonged,  and 
the  limit  wa^  not  reached. 

In  considering  the  gaseous  volumes  for  a 
point,  7«,  in  the  curve  (fig.  IS),  pm  is  the  volume 
of  hydrogen  remaining  free,  riir  is  the  volume  of 


Curves 
vapotir 


representing  the  proportion  of  gas  remaining  free  in  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  iodine 
ur  in  egual  volumes,  or  in  hydriodic  acid  heated  to  the  temperature  of  350°  (Lemoine). 


Pressure  =  4  atmospheres. 
Hydrogen  and  iodine. 


1-0 

0-8  - 
0-6 
0-4 
0-2 


15  days. 


Fig.  9. 


Pressure  =  2  atmospheres. 
Hydrogen  and  iodine  (descending  curve). 
Hydriodic  acid  (ascending  curve). 


0  5  10  15  days. 

Fig.  10. 


The  ordinates  marked  by  points  represent 
the  relation  of  the  free  hydrogen  to  the  total 
hydrogen  calculated  when  the  action  of  the 
glass  is  neglected ;  the  ordinates  marked  by 
crosses  represent  the  same  relation,  taking  this 
action  into  account,  for  eight  hours'  heating. 

Excess  of  one  of  the  elements  has  the  same 
effect  as  diminishing  the  pressure  as  far  as 
velocity  goes,  that  is,  velocity  diminishes  with 
an  excess  of  either  element. 

The  influence  on  the  value  of  the  limit  is 
much  more  marked.  '  An  excess  of  either  element 
gives  stability  to  the  compound.'  This  is  shown 
by  the  curve  (fig.  13)  and  the  following  table ; — 

Vol.  II. 


hydrogen  combined,  and  consequently  also  the 
volume  of  iodine  vapour  combined  ;  the  volume 
of  iodine  vapour  introduced  =  Ar  =  rq  (since  AB 
is  inclined  at  45  degrees)  ;  jnq  is  therefore  the 
volume  of  iodine  unoombined.  The  ratio  of  the 
hydriodic  acid  dissociated  to  the  hydriodic  acid 
possible  is  therefore  that  of  the  lines  mq  and  rq. 
If  all  the  iodine  combined,  the  curve  would  be 
reduced  to  the  straight  line  AB.  If  with  an  in- 
finitely small  quantity  of  iodine  there  was  no 
dissociation,  the  curve  would  be  tangential  to  AB ; 
this,  however,  does  not  occur. 

We  may  take  from  the  curve  the  ratio  of  the 
hydriodic  acid  dissociated  to  the  '  possible  '  hy- 
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clriodic  acid,  that  is  to  say,  the  amount  of  hy- 
driodic  acid  which  would  be  formed  were  all  the 
iodine  taken  up  by  the  hydrogen.  In  the  case 
where  the  temperature  is  440°,  and  the  partial 
pressure  of  the  hydrogen  is  2-3  atmospheres,  we 
get  the  following  : — 


Eatio  of  the  number 

of  equivalents  of 
iodine  and  hydrogen 

1-OOOH  +  I 
1-000H  + 0-7841 
1-000H  + 0-5271 
1-000H  + 0-2581 


Eatio  of  HI  dis- 
sociated to  HI 
possible 

0-24 
0-17 
0-14 
0-12 


Eatio  of  HI  per- 
sistent to  HI 
possible 

0-76 
0-83 
0-86 
0-88 


Again,  if  we  cause  1  equivalent  of  iodine  to 
act  respectively  on  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  equivalents  of 


alter  the  velocity  enormously,  but  have  only  a 
small  influence  on  the  limit.  The  action  of 
sunlight  appears  in  some  cases  to  destroy  the 
I  limit  entirely,  and  to  cause  perfect  combina- 
tion. 

Methyl  ether  and  hydrochloric  acid  (Friedel, 
C.  R.  81). — When  a  mixture  of  methyl  ether 
and  hydrochloric  acid  is  passed  through  well- 
cooled  tubes  a  liquid  is  formed  whose  composi- 
tion is  variable,  and  may  be  considered  to  be 
represented  by  the  formula  a;(CH3)^0  -t-  t/HCI. 
If  the  gases  are  merely  mixed  a  dissociable 
system  is  obtained,  behaving  in  many  ways  like 
the  one  last  considered,  but  differing  from  it  in 
that  a  contraction  of  volume  takes  place  during 
the  combination  of  the  ether  with  the  hydro- 


Pressure  =  1  atmosphere. 
Hydrogen  and  iodine. 


5  10  15  days. 

Scales  :  0-2  mm.  per  hour  or  4-8  mm.  per  day  :  2  nun.  for  one-tenth  of  gas  remaining  free. 

Fig.  11. 

Curve  representing  the  relation  of  tJiefree  hydrogen  to  the  total  hydrogen,  tJmt  is  to  say  the  limit 
of  decomjjosition  of  hydriodic  acid,  at  440°  for  different  pressures. 


0  1  2  3  4  5  6  atmospheres. 

Pressures. 

Scales  :  10  mm.  for  one  atmosphere,  and  10  mm.  for  O'l  of  hydriodic  acid  decomposed. 

Fig.  12. 


hydrogen,  we  get  the  following  relations,  which 
may  be  put  in  a  curve  (fig.  14) : 

Composition  of  the     S'"^""      ^'^  '^'S" 
system  introduced. 

H-Hl 
2H  +  I 
3H  +  I 
4H-f  I 


sociatcd  to  HI 
possible 
0-26 
0-16 
0-13? 
0-12 


Eatio  of  HI  per- 
sistent to  HI 
possible 

0-74 
0-84 
0-87 

0-88 


chloric  acid.  This  facilitates  obse-ivation,  but 
makes  the  application  of  theory  more  difficult. 
The  velocity  of  the  reaction  is  so  great  as  to  be 
unobservable. 

The  condensation  amounts  to  one-half  the 
volume  of  the  mixed  gases. 


Lemoine  considers  it  probable  that  an  indefi- 
nite increase  of  one  of  the  reacting  bodies  would 
never  tend  to  produce  total  combination  of  the 
other.    Berthelot  doubts  this. 

Porous  bodies,  and  especially  platinum  black, 


Vapour  density  of  oxide  of  methyl  is 
,,  ,,        hydrochloric  acid  is  . 

„  ,,        compound    if  com- 

pletely formed  is  . 
„  mixture  of  equal  vo- 

lumes of  methyl 
oxide  and  HCl  is 


1-592 

1-  263 

2-  854 


1-43 
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i.  Rise  of  teinperatureincvcases  dissocia- 
tion.   Numbers  are : — 


with  the  gaseous  mixture  employed  by  Frie- 
deL 

II.  Influence  0/ ^ress^tre. —Dissociation 
diminishes  with  increasing  pressure,  tlius  : — 

Vapour  density 

If  the  decomposition  were  total     .    .    .  1-480 
At  the  pressure  of  G70mm.  of  mercury  .  1-537 
750  „  .  1-548 

850  „  .  1-565 

950  „  .  1-583 

1050  „  .  1-602 

1100  „  .  1-611 

If  the  combination  were  total   ....  2-854 

III.  Influence  of  an  inert  (yas,  such  as 
air,  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  reduced  pressure. 

Curve  representing  the  ratio  of  free  hydrogen  to  total  hydrogen  in  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and 
iodine  vapour  heated  to  440°  in  variable  proportions. 
The  volume  of  hytlrogeu  0.\  =  OB  is  coust.iut,  auJ  iu  excess  with  respect  to  the  iodine. 


Vapour  density 

It  tlie  combination  be  total  . 

.  2-884 

At  the  temperature  of    .  5° 

1-645 

n              ,,            .  15° 

1-570 

„             ,1           .  25° 

1-537 

0  ro 

J)               »             •  35 

1-516 

1)              i>            •  45° 

1-506 

.  55° 

1-498 

.  65° 

1-488 

,.           .  75° 

1-483 

.  85° 

1-474 

.  95° 

1-467 

If  the  decomposition  be  total 

1-430,  orl-442 

0-2  ■ 


0-2  p  0-4  0-6  0-8  1-0  1-2 

Numbers  of  equivalents  of  iodine  for  one  equivalent  of  hydrogen. 
Scales  :  7-5  mm.  represent  O'l  equivalent  of  iodine  for  one  equivalent  of  hydrogen  ;  7-5  mm.  represent  O'l  of  liydrogea 
remaining  free  for  1-0  of  liydrogen  introduced. 
The  curve  uniting  the  points  represents  the  experiments  at  high  pressures. 
The  crosses  represent  the  experiments  at  low  pressures. 

Fm.  13. 

Curve  representing  the  ratio  of  the  hydriodic  acid  dissociated  to  the  lujdriodic  acid  possible  in  a 
gaseous  system,  in  lohich  one  egiiivalent  of  iodine  vapour  is  heated  to  440°  in  presence  of  vari- 
able gxiantities  of  hydrogen. 


0-3 


0-1 


01  2  .3  4 

Number  of  equivalents  of  hydrogen  tor  one  equivalent  of  iodine. 
Scales  :  20  mm.  for  each  equivalent  of  hydi-ogcn  :  7-5  mm.  for  0-1  of  hydi-iodic  acid  dissociated. 

Fig.  14.  D  d  2 
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IV.  Effect  of  excess  is  the  same  as  for  hy- 
driodic  acid.  Wlien  the  temperature  is  about 
20°  and  the  pressure  1  atmosphere,  the  numbers 
are  the  following ; — 

Excess  of  oxide  of  methyl   Contraction  (with  respect 
(with  respect  to  the         to  double  the  volume  of 
total  volume  of  the  mixture)    the  less  abundant  gas) 


=  0 
0-10 
0-20 
0-40 
0-60 

Excess  of  hydrochloric  acid 
(with  respect  to  the  total 
volume  of  the  mixture) 

=  0 
010 
0-20 
0-40 
0-60 


=  5-8 

7-  7 

8-  9 

10-  8 

11-  8 


6-  8 

7-  7 

8-  6 
10-4 
H-2 


These  may  be  put  in  a  curve  thus  : 


By  a  simple  calculation  the  fraction  of  dis- 
sociation may  be  obtained  from  the  vapour- 
density  observed.  If  y  is  the  weight  of  compound 
dissociated,  and  p  is  the  total  weight  per  litre, 

we  find  that  the  fraction  ^  may  be  calculated 
P 

y  2*88 

from  the  equation  s-  =  — —  —  1,  where  d  is  the 
2)  a 

observed  vapour-density.    Thus  the  influence 
of  temperature  is  given  by  the  numbers  : — 
ratio  li  dissociated  at 


Temperature 

5° 
15 
25 
35 
45 
55 
65 
75 
85 
95 


different  temperatures 
0-75 
0-84 
0-88 
0-90 
0-92 
0-93 
0-94 
0-95 
0-96 
0-97 


Curve  representing  the  contraction  of  a  mixture  of  hijdrochloric  acid  and  oxide  of  methyl,  in 
which  one  of  the  two  gases  is  in  excess. 


0-6  0-4  0-2       0-1        0        0-1       0-2  04  0-6 

Excess  of  oxide  of  methyl  +  Excess  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

Excess  in  ratio  of  the  total  volume  of  the  mixture. 
Scales  :  17  mm.  for  a  contraction  of  10  per  cent,  with  respect  to  double  the  volume  of  the  less  abundant  gas  : 
7'6  mm.  for  O'l  of  one  of  the  gases  in  excess  in  a  volume  of  the  mixture  equal  to  1. 

Fig.  15. 


Curve  representing  the  fraction  of  dissociation  ^  in  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  oxide  of 
methyl,  when  mic  of  the  bodies  is  in  excess. 


0'6       0-6      0-i       03      0-2       01        0       01       0-2       03       0'4      0-5  0'6 

Excess  of  oxide  of  m?thyl  +  Excess  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

Excess  with  respect  to  the  total  volume  of  the  mixture. 
Scales  :  5  mm.  for  O'l  of  the  possible  combination  dissociated  ;  7'5  mm.  for  O'l  of  one  of  the  gases  in  excess 
in  a  total  volume  of  the  mixtui-e  equal  to  1. 

Pig.  16. 
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The  influence  of  pressure  is  given  by  the 
numbers : — 

Ratio  -  dissociated  at  the 


P 

Pressure  same  temperature  and  at 

uim.  different  pressures 

G70  0-88 

750  0-86 

850  0-84 

950  0-82 

1,050  0-80 

1,100  0-79 


When  the  combination  takes  place  between 
two  gases,  of  which  one  is  in  excess,  the  reduc- 
tion is  more  complicated.  However,  it  is  not 
difficult,  and  is  given  by  Lemoine,  page  89  of 
his  book.  The  effect  of  an  excess  expressed  in 
this  way  is  given  by  the  following  numbers,  and 
in  the  curve,  fig.  16  : — 

Oxide  of  methyl  in  excess. 


Contraction 
Excess  with  witii  respect 


respect  to 

to  double  the 

Fraction  of 

tlie  total 

volume  of 

Excess  11 

dissociation 

volume  of  the 

the  less 

expressed  in 

y 

mixture 

abundant  gas  equivalents 

V 

0 

0-058 

0 

0-884 

0-10 

0077 

0-222 

0-846 

0-20 

0089 

0-500 

0-822 

0-40 

0-108 

1-333 

0-784 

0-GO 

0-118 

3-000 

0-7G4 

Hydrochloric 

acid  in  excess. 

0 

0-058 

0 

0-884 

0-10 

0-077 

0-222 

0-846 

0-20 

0-08G 

0-500 

0-828 

0-40 

0-104 

1-333 

0-792 

0-GO 

0-112 

3-000 

0-776 

Tlie  calculations  involve  an  assumption  of 
the  applicability  of  Boyle's  law,  which  is,  how- 
ever, only  justifiable  in  a  limited  degree,  espe- 
cially with  respect  to  the  ether  vajjour. 

Amongst  other  dissociable  systems  which 
have  been  more  or  less  studied  we  may  notice 

Calomel,  by  Debray  (C.  R.  83,  30). 

Amvionium  chloride,  by  Deville  (Logons) ; 
Pebal  {A.  Ch.  [3]  77,  93) ;  Marignac  {Bl.  1867. 
vol.  2). 

Pebal's  researches  have  been  already  com- 
mented on. 

Ammonium  sulphide.  —  Among  others,  by 
Bineau  {A.  Ch.  70,  26) ;  Deville  and  Troost 
(C.R.  56,  891;  88, 1239);  Horstmann  (A.Suppl. 
1863) ;  Salet  (C.  B.  86,  1080)  ;  Mortessier  a. 
Engel  (C.  B.  1879). 

Chloral  Jiydratc. — The  subject  of  much 
discussion  by  Troost,  Wurtz,  Deville,  Berthelot, 
Naumann,  etc.  Remarkable  for  an  ingenious 
test  introduced  by  Troost  to  determine  the 
presence  or  absence  of  wator-vapour,  as  well  as 
its  pressure,  in  the  vapour  of  chloral  hydrate. 
The  method  consists  in  exposing  hydrated  salts 
of  known  vapour-pressure  to  the  action  of  the 
vapour  and  observing  whether  they  become 
more  or  less  hydrated.  This  method,  how- 
ever, appears  troublesome  in  practice,  and  has 
hitherto  led  to  contradictory  results  (v.  Lemoine, 
Etudes,  93). 

Dissociation  of  salts  in  solution  v.  Solution. 


Dissociation  produced  by  electrical  agency. 

A  rough  and  provisional  theory  has  already  been 
given  of  the  action  of  the  electrical  discharge  in 
producing  dissociation 
Methods  employed. 

I.  A  series  of  sparks  may  be  caused  to  pass 
between  the  terminals  of  a  eudiometer-tube 
containing  the  gas  to  be  experimented  on.  In 
this  case  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
heating  of  the  terminals,  otherwise  the  rise  of 
temperature  produced  in  their  neighbourhood 
will  influence  the  effects  to  be  observed  in  an 
unknown  manner. 

II.  The  most  powerful  arrangement  yet  de- 
vised is  the  apparatus  of  Siemens.  This  consists 
essentially  of  two  concentric  glass  tubes  ;  the 
outer  surface  of  the  larger  tube  and  the  inner 
surface  of  the  smaller  tube  are  both  coated  with 
some  conducting  material.  The  gas  to  be  ex- 
perimented on  passes  through  the  annular  space 
between  the  two  glass  tubes.  Let  the  two  con- 
ducting surfaces  be  kept  at  different  jsotentials  ; 
then  it  can  be  shown  that  there  will  be  an  elec- 
trical distribution  over  the  surfaces  of  discon- 
tinuity of  the  dielectric.  That  is,  there  will  be 
a  distribution  over  the  inner  surface  of  the  outer 
tube,  and  over  the  outer  surface  of  the  inner 
tube.  The  difference  of  potential  between  these 
two  surfaces  will  increase  as  the  difference  of 
potential  between  the  conducting  surfaces  in- 
creases. A  point  will  finally  be  reached  when 
the  difference  of  potential  of  the  distribution 
betvi'een  the  glass  surfaces  becomes  sufficient  to 
produce  a  breaking  down  of  the  insulation  of  the 
dielectric,  and  an  ordinary  discharge  will  be  the 
result.  The  electric  field  in  the  instruments 
generally  sold  is  fairly  uniform,  and  the  apparent 
electric  strength  of  the  insulating  layer  of  gas 
is  proportionately  large.  The  discharge,  when 
it  does  take  place,  consists  of  an  enormous 
number  of  small  sparks.  It  is  to  this  fact  that 
the  efficiency  of  the  apparatus  is  doubtless  to 
be  traced. 

Ozone. — The  subject  of  many  experiments. 
Hautefeuille  and  Chappuis  (C.  B,  1880)  give 
I  the  following  numbers,  for  the  projiortion  of 
j  ozone  formed,  as  representing  the  limits  at  dif- 
ferent temperatures  and  pressures  : — 

Proportion  of  ozone  by  weight. 


Pressure 

-23° 

0° 

20° 

100° 

700  mm. 

0-214 

0-149 

0-106 

380  „ 

0-204 

0-152 

0-125 

0-0117 

300  „ 

0-201 

0-153 

0-112 

225  „ 

0-191 

0-153 

0-104 

0-0118 

180  „ 

0-181 

0-137 

0-089 

The  slow  resolution  of  the  mixture  of  ozone 
and  oxygen  produced  in  any  of  these  experiments 
into  pure  oxygen  would  form  a  convenient  field 
for  experiments  on  velocity.  A  certain  number 
of  such  experiments  has  been  made  by  Berthelot 
(C.  B.  1880) 

Proportion 


o£ ozone 

At  the  commencement  5-3 

After  1  day  2-9 

2  days  2-1 

6    „  1-2 

14    „  0-4 

61    ,,  traces 

GO    ,,  zero 
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Nitrogen  and  Oxygen. —  May  be  caused  to 
combine  under  the  influence  of  the  electric 
spark.  This  experiment  is  chiefly  interesting 
historically. 

Nitrogen. — It  has  already  been  pointed  out 
that  the  efficiency  of  the  spark  in  producing 
dissociation  of  an  observable  character  will  de- 
pend greatly  on  the  form  of  the  discharge.  This 
is  a  very  obscure  subject  and  cannot  be  treated 
here.  The  reader  is  recommended  to  consult 
a  paper  by  J.  J.  Thomson  on  the  electric  dis- 
charge in  gases  (P.  M.  1883).  It  is  there  shown 
that  the  pressure  must  exercise  a  very  important 
influence  on  the  phenomena  to  be  observed. 

At  pressures  of  about  0'8  mm.  a  discharge  of 
a  peculiar  kind  obtained  from  an  induction  coil 
by  inserting  a  lai'ge  resistance  in  the  circuit  was 
observed  by  Thomson  and  Threlfall  (Pr.  1886) 
to  produce  a  contraction  in  an  atmosphere  of 
pure  nitrogen.  On  heating  the  resulting  gas 
the  original  volume  was  recovered.  This  effect 
probably  points  to  the  production  of  an  allotropic 
form  of  nitrogen. 

Ammonia  forms  a  dissociable  system  :  the 
limit  is  here  very  high :  that  is  the  ammonia 
may  be  almost  completely  decomposed.  On  the 
other  hand,  of  course  only  a  very  slight  combi- 
nation is  produced  if  we  start  from  nitrogen  and 
hydrogen,  though  this  may  be  made  indefinitely 
great  by  removing  the  ammonia  formed.  Some 
peculiar  views  have  been  put  forward  in  this 
connexion  by  Johnson  (P.  B.  1886,  No.  2  ;  v.  also 
Pamphlet,  Elementary  Nitrogen,  and  on  the 
Synthesis  of  Ammonia,  by  Johnson  [Churchill, 
1885]). 

Carbon  dioxide  is  decomposable  with  a  very 
low  limit.  If  a  bit  of  phosphorus  be  placed 
in  the  tube  to  absorb  the  oxygen  as  fast  as  it  is 
formed  the  reaction  becomes  unlimited.  The 
inverse  case  of  carbonic  oxide  and  oxygen  is 
curious.  Theoretically,  from  the  experiments 
on  carbon  dioxide, combination  should  take  place 
easily,  or  rather  the  limit  should  be  high.  How- 
ever, in  an  experiment  continued  for  six  hours 
very  little  carbon  dioxide  was  produced,  if  any. 
This  may  be  accounted  for  if  we  assume  the 
velocity  of  the  reaction  to  be  extremely  slow, 
though  there  is  no  other  reason  for  such  an  as- 
sumption. 

Water-vapour,  decomposed  with  difficulty. 

Acetylene. — As  the  products  of  decompo- 
sition are  liquid  the  reaction  is  unlimited.  If 
the  sparks  are  large,  carbon  is  deposited  and  the 
reaction  goes  on  till  the  gas  consists  of  about 
seven  volumes  of  hydrogen  to  one  of  acetylene. 
In  this  case  there  is  an  approximate  limit. 
Berthelot  has  examined  its  relation  to  the  pres- 
sure, and  gives  the  following  numbers  : — 


Pressure  ia 

metres 
of  mercury 

3-46 

0-76 

0-42 

0-41 

0-31 

0-23 
0-18 
0-10 


Lhniting  proportion 
of  acetylene 
per  100  Tolumes 

11-  9 

12-  0  to  12-5 
11-9 

120 

6-5 

3-5 
3-1 
3-1 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  relation  is  not  con- 
tinuous, this  is  probably  to  be  traced  to  the  fact 
that  the  products  of  decomposition  depend  on  the 
kind  of  spark  employed,  and  this  is  itself  con- 
ditioned by  the  pressure  of  the  gas. 

Hydrocyanic  acid. — This  is  formed  from 
acetylene  and  hydrogen  by  the  action  of  the 
spark.  The  reaction  is  complicated  by  the 
production  of  other  and  more  complex  sub- 
stances. 

Theories  of  Dissociation. 

A.  Theories  which  endeavour  to  account  for 
the  phenomena  of  dissociation  and  give  results, 
numerically  comparable  with  experiment,  based 
on  the  principle  of  the  action  of  mass  ;  Lemoine, 
Guldberg  a.  Waage,  Van 't  Holi. 

B.  Theories  based  on  the  kinetic  theory  of 
gases  ;  Clausius  and  Lemoine. 

C.  Theories  based  on  the  generalisation  of 
the  principles  of  thermodynamics  ;  Willard 
Gibbs,  Horstmann,  Peslin,  Van  der  Waals. 

D.  Theory  based  on  the  vortex-atoms  hypo- 
thesis ;  J.  J.  Thomson. 

E.  Theory  deduced  from  general  equations 
of  dynamics  ;  J.  J.  Thomson. 

Theory  op  the  action  op  mass  simply 
(Pfaundler  and  Lemoine). — Let  two  gases  A  and 
B  in  a  system  be  in  circumstances  permitting 
combination.  Let  there  be  N  molecules  of 
A,  and  N'  molecules  of  B,  in  a  certain  closed 
space.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  chance 
of  a  molecule  of  A  combining  with  a  molecule 
of  B  will  be  greater  the  greater  the  number 
of  molecules  of  B  in  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. Similarly  the  chance  of  combination 
of  a  molecule  of  B  will  depend  on  the  number 
of  molecules  of  A  in  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. If  dy  is  the  amount  of  combination  in 
time  dt  we  shall  have 

g=6/{N)^>(N'). 

If  we  assume  that  the  functions  are  identical, 
which  amounts  to  supposing  that  an  excess  of 
either  gas  would  have  the  same  influence  on  the 
result,  this  becomes 

|J=  6/(N)/(N'). 

If  the  gases  do  not  combine  in  equal  volumes 
the  violent  supposition  is  made  that  a  combina- 
tion takes  place  first  of  all  by  equal  volumes, 
and  that  then  a  further  combination  goes  on 
with  the  other  volumes  step  by  step.  Taking  the 
case  of  a  combination  of  one  volume  of  A  with 
two  of  B  first  of  all  in  timefZi  we  have  an  amount 
of  compound  formed  given  by  the  last  equation, 
viz.: — 

dy=  6/(N)/(N')  dt. 

This  then  combines  with  another  volume  of 
B  or 

g=6'/(N')/[&/(N)/(N')]. 

A  further  assumption,  that  the  amount  of 
chemical  change  is  simply  proportional  to  the 
masses  in  presence,  reduces  our  first  case  to 

f  =  6NN' 
dt 
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and  our  second  to 

at 

where  &  is  a  constant. 

This,  however, except  in  a  few  cases,  is  found 
to  be  insufficient  to  account  for  experimental  re- 
sults, and  Lemoine,  therefore,  introduces  a  new 
constant,  tliereby  abandoning  the  theory  of  the 
action  being  strictly  proiJortional  to  the  masses 
in  presence,  and  writes 

dt 

and  dji^  SN/'N'-^ 

dt 

for  the  two  cases  respectively. 

The  same  result  may  be  arrived  at  from  a 
study  of  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases.  Altliough 
owing  to  the  assumptions  necessary  no  real 
knowledge  can  be  gained  from  the  theory  in 
question,  still  it  may  be  useful  to  give  a  sum- 
mary of  it  here.  The  reader  will  notice  the  eon- 
fusion  between  atoms  and  molecules. 

Let  A  and  A'  be  two  gases  tending  to  com- 
bine in  equal  volumes,  N  and  N'  the  number  of 
'  free  molecules  '  or  atoms  (?)  per  unit  volume. 
Let  A  and  K'  be  the  mean  distances  of  the  two 
kinds  of  molecules  :  then  we  have 
NA^=  N'A'-'=  1. 

We  have  to  find  the  chance  of  combination 
between  the  molecules  of  A  and  A'.  To  do  this 
Clausius  assumes  thattwo  '  molecules  '  willcom- 
bine  when  their  centres  approach  to  a  distance 
smaller  than  21  where  I  is  called  the  '  radius  of 
chemical  activity  '  of  each  molecule.  The  mole- 
cules of  both  gases  are  supposed  to  be  in  motion 
in  accordance  with  the  well-known  laws  of  the  ' 
kinetic  theory,  the  whole  of  which  as  far  as 
principles  go  is  here  assumed.  Instead  of  ex- 
plicitly considering  the  velocities  of  both  sys- 
tems, Clausius  shows  that  matters  are  simplified 
if  we  consider  the  molecules  of  A  at  rest,  and 
tlie  molecules  of  A'  endowed  with  a  velocity  of 

u=  V    i  ^  if  v'<^v,  and  u  =  v'  +        if  v'^  v  ; 

V-  \  v'- 
V  and  v'  being  the  velocities  of  mean  square  of 
the  two  systems.  Tire  probability  of  a  molecule 
of  A'  '  penetrating  the  sphere  of  action  '  of  a 
molecule  of  A  during  its  passage  between  two 
jilanes  perpendicular  to  one  another,  and  at  a 
small  distance  S  apart,  is  found  by  Clausius  to 

be  —  S.   During  a  time  dt,  however,  a  molecule 

of  A'  will  go  over  a  space  udt  with  respect  to  the 
molecules  of  A  supposed  to  be  at  rest.  Tlie 
chance  of  combination  during  this  time  is  there- 
fore "'^  udt ;   or  substituting  for  A',  Trl'iidi^^iW . 

A^  ' 

Therefore,  the  number  of  molecules —  (ZN  =  —  cZN' 
combined  in  time  dt  is  -  'Si'S'irl-xult. 

Let  dy  be  the  number  of  molecules  of  the 
compound  formed  in  time  dt,  then  we  have 

dt 

or  collecting  constants,  remembering  that  '  '  is 
a  function  of  the  temperature  only, 

dt 


which  we  got  before.  But  we  know  that  this 
formula  is  only  approximate,  and  therefore  we 
may  as  well  admit  at  once  that  the  theory  is 
insufficient.  At  best,  however,  the  idea  of  a 
'  radius  of  chemical  affinity '  is  only  a  dia- 
grammatic way  of  regarding  the  process  of  com- 
bination. If  we  consider  the  action  of  tempe- 
rature and  pressure  the  case  is  still  worse, 
for  in  default  of  any  information  at  all  we  are 
obliged  to  regard  the  radius  of  chemical  activity 
as  remaining  constant  when  the  temperature 
changes.  This,  of  course,  again  leads  to  incor- 
rect results,  and,  therefore,  I  is  supposed  to  vary 
in  a  manner  to  satisfy  the  experiments,  leaving 
us  exactly  where  we  were  before.  Again,  taking 
Lemoine's  form  of  expression  involving  the  con- 
stant /3,  wo  find  that  to  account  for  the  behaviour 
of  hydriodic  acid  the  '  constant '  has  to  be  made 
to  vary  ;  thus,  at  a  temperature  of  .350^  it  has  a 
value  assigned  to  it  of  -8,  and  at  440"  it  is  re- 
duced to  ■553  or  '6  as  seems  most  convenient. 
Other  people  (Guldberg  a.  Waage  for  instance) 
avoid  the  difficulty  by  putting  several  constants 
in  to  begin  with.  We  may  also  note  the  follow- 
ing hints  which  are  given  us  by  the  kinetic  theory 
of  gases,  and  which  do  not  involve  any  special 
theory  of  the  mechanism  of  chemical  combina- 
tion. Change  of  combination-phenomena  with 
change  of  pressure  ought  to  be  slow, since  themoan 
distances  of  the  molecules  vary  inversely  as  the 
cube  root  of  the  pressure.  Since  the  kinetic 
theory  gives  a  tolerably  reasonable  account  of 
the  mechanical  meaning  of  rise  of  temperature, 
any  information  as  to  what  chemical  combina- 
tion really  is  will  most  likely  be  drawn  from  a 
study  of  the  dependence  of  chemical  action  on 
the  temperature. 

The  action  of  pressure  and  temperature  has 
been  investigated  by  Clausius,  but  here  again 
special  assumptions  are  made. 

GdLDBEEG  and  WaAGE's  THEOrtY  OF  DISSOCIA- 
TION is  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  articles  Affi- 
nity and  Chemical  change  (vol.  i. ;  v.  especially 
pp.  70,  73,  737,  740  ;  v.  also  Equilibhium,  che- 
mical). 

Theories  based  on  thermodynamic  con- 
siderations.— Certain  very  important  ideas  ap- 
pear to  have  been  put  forward  by  Clausius  in  his 
discussion  of  the  term  'Disgregation.'  We  shall 
have  to  consider  them  when  we  come  to  the 
formal  theory  of  Horstmann.  At  present  it  will 
be  more  convenient  to  take  a  very  simple  case, 
which  seems  first  to  have  been  deduced  at  some 
length  from  Clausius'  results  by  Peslin  (A.  CJi. 
1871). 

Peslin  considers  the  case  of  carbonate  of  lime 
and  its  decomposition  by  heat.  According  to 
Debray  the  changes  which  take  place  are  per- 
fectly reversible,  and  Peslin  applies  the  general 
equation  of  Clausius  for  reversible  systems  to 
this  particular  case.  For  information  of  this 
general  kind  v.  Clausius'  Mechanical  Theory 
of  Heat  (translated  by  W.  E.  Brown),  and  Mas- 
well's  Theory  of  Heat. 

Assuming  the  reversibility  of  the  reaction  in 
question  (on  which  point  v.  supra),  we  may 
consider  a  reversible  engine  driven  by  the  pas- 
sage of  heat  from  a  mixture  of  carbonic  acid, 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  lime,  in  a  hot  vessel,  to 
the  same  mixture  contained  in  a  vessel  at  a 
lower  temperature. 
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Let  T  be  the  absolute  temperature  of  the 
hot  vessel. 

Let  T  —  €  be  the  absolute  temperature  of  the 
cold  vessel. 

Let  u  be  the  volume  occupied  by  unit  weight 
of  calcium  carbonate  before  dissociation  ;  ti'  the 
volume  occupied  by  the  same  weight  after  dis- 
sociation.. 

Let  L  be  the  'latent  heat'  of  dissociation, 
which  in  this  case  is  positive  ;  p  is  the  maximum 
pressure  of  dissociation  at  the  high  temperature ; 
J  is  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat. 

Then  u'  —  u  is  the  volume  developed  by  the 
motion  of  the  piston  of  the  machine  during 
the  dissociation  of  unit  weight  of  substance,  and 

^6  is  the  difference  of  pressure  on  opposite 

sides  of  the  piston. 

The  work  done,  therefore,  during  this  pas- 
sage is 

dp 


{u'—u) 


By  Carnot's  principle  the  heat  transformed 
into  work  is 


l(^-(T-!)U-1 

\     T        J  T 


L; 


therefore  the  equation  of  heat  transformation  is 


(w'- 
whence 


'dt 


T 


T     T,  ,  .dp 


Now 

u' 


approx. 


where  a  is  the  coefficient  of  expansion,  and  this 
will  be  nearly  that  of  a  perfect  gas,  and  is 
the  density  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  dissociation 
reduced  to  0°  and  pressure  p^.  Substituting 
this  value  for  u'  —  u  and  rearranging,  we  have 


Now  —  is  constant 


is    nearly  so, 


sufficiently  nearly  for  our  present  purpose 
where  we  do  not  intend  to  deal  with  any  very 
great  range  of  temperature.  In  fact  between 
1040°  and  860°  the  expression  does  not  change 
in  value  more  than  -2  per  cent. 

If  the  engine  works  from  a  pressure  to  a 
pressure  P,  we  have 


f^\lp 
P,  p 


[V        «/)^^     (l  +  a<)-' 

where  T„  and  T,  correspond  to  Pj  and  P,  re- 
spectively. 

Solving  this  equation 


Now  we  may  get  all  these  values  from  ex- 
periment, and  therefore  choose  one  to  calculate, 
say  L ;  and  then  compare  with  experiment. 
Peslin,  however,  uses  a  rougher  method  by  con- 
sidering the  engine  worked  \\'ith  steam,  and 

taking  the  expression  1  —  —  as  the  same  for  both 
u 

water  and  steam  on  the  one  hand,  and  carbonate 
of  lime  and  the  products  of  its  decomposition  on 
the  other.  Eegnault's  value  for  L  for  water  at 
G9'l°  is  558-2  cal.,  and  the  comparison  will  be 
made  at  such  temperatures  that  69'1  is  the  mean 
of  T,  =  48'4,  andT2  =  89'8,  corresponding  to  the 
vapour  pressures  P',  =  85  mm.  and  P'2  =  520  mm. 
This  gives  for  the  latent  heat  of  dissociation 
of  carbonic  acid,  if  is  the  density  of  steam 
corresponding  to  5^, 


L  =  558-2, 


^  1  -  ^ 


Putting  in  values,  L  =  666-7  ;  finally  comparing 
this  with  the  value  deduced  from  Favre  and 
Silbermann's  results,  we  find  that  it  is  5  p.c. 
smaller  than  it  ought  to  be.  Considering  the 
assumptions  made  as  to  the  applicability  of 
Boyle's  law,  &c.,  this  is  at  least  as  good  as  one 
can  expect,  and  may  be  taken  as  some  evi- 
dence that  the  dissociation  process  in  question  is 
really  a  reversible  operation.  This  example  has 
been  dwelt  on  at  more  length  than  it  intrinsically 
deserves,  because  it  affords  a  very  instructive  ex- 
ample of  the  methods  pursued  in  theories  based 
on  thermodynamic  considerations.  We  pass 
on  to 

Horstmann's  thkory  (A.  170). — Clausius  has 
thrown  Thomson's  views  on  the  degradation 
of  energy  into  the  following  form  :  '  The  entropy 
of  a  system  will  always  tend  towards  a  maxi- 
mum defined  by  the  other  conditions  to  which 
the  system  is  exposed.' 

There  is  no  reason  why  this  should  not 
apply  to  systems  undergoing  dissociation. 
During  dissociation  some  of  the  changes  tend 
to  increase,  and  some  to  diminish,  the  entropy  of 
the  system  ;  according  to  the  theory,  equilibrium 
will  be  attained  when  the  entropy  has  arrived 
at  its  maximum  value,  i.e.  when  its  variation 
vanishes.  Clausius  has  introduced  the  term 
'  disgregation  of  a  system,'  and  defines  it  as  a 
quantity  depending  on  the  arrangement  of  the 
parts  of  a  system,  in  so  far  as  it  is  the  value  of 
the  entropy  for  the  state  of  the  system  which  it 
thus  defines. 

'  Let  X  be  the  proportion  of  a  body  expressed 
in  molecular  weights  wliich  decomposes  or  com- 
bines with  another.'  This  quantity  x  may  then 
be  regarded  as  a  measure  of  the  degree  of  disso- 
ciation. All  the  other  quantities  which  vary 
during  dissociation  may  then  be  regarded  as 
functions  of  x.  Horstmann's  condition  of  equi- 
ds 

librium  is  thus      =  0  where  s  is  the  entropy. 

rfx- 

Let  Q  be  the  quantity  of  heat  which  is  concerned 
in  the  dissociation  of  an  amount  of  the  body 
equal  to  the  formula  weight  expressed  in  grams ; 
then  Q,  for  instance  in  the  cas  3  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  would  be  the  heat  required  to  dissociate 
36-5  grams.    To  produce  the  reaction  in  ques- 
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tion  we  should  require  Qx  units  of  heat.  If  T 
is  the  absolute  temperature,  and  Z  the  disgrega- 
tion  of  the  system,  we  have 


and  the  condition  of  equilibrium  is  found  by 
difierentiation  of 

As  an  example,  we  may  apply  this  equation 
to  the  special  case  of  a  body  decomposing  into 
two  others.  Let  there  be  one  equivalent  at  the 
beginning  of  the  process,  and  suppose  there  re- 
mains undecomposed  at  the  instant  considered  a 
quantity  x,  then  the  result  is  to  give  r  molecules 
of  one  and  s  of  the  other,  and  let  m  be  the  weight 
of  one  of  the  substances  in  excess;  then  the 
three  bodies  in  presence  are  : — 

X 

r(l  —  x)+  m 
s(l-a). 

If  Zp  Z^,,  Z.,  are  the  disgregations  correspond- 
ing to  one  equivalent  of  each  of  the  three  states, 
we  have 

Z  =  x7,^  +  [»(1  ~x)  +  wiJZ.  +  s{l-  x)^^. 
Suppose  further  that  the  system  is  one  like 
carbonate  of  lime  where  one  of  the  products  is 
solid  and  one  gaseous  ;  then  Z,  and  Z.,  are  inde- 
pendent of  X,  and  Z.,  depends  only  on  the  volume 
available.  If  u  is  the  volume  of  one  equivalent 
of  the  gas  generated,  Clausius  gives 

Z,  =  Z'3  +  AKlog''i 

where  Z'j  is  the  disgregation  corresponding  to 
the  same  mass  of  gas  reduced  to  standard  con- 
ditions, i.e.  to  a  volume  Mq.  E  is  the  well-known 
constant  used  by  Clausius  to  express  the  gaseous 

laws,  i.e.  ^^2^^"  where  a  =  273;  and  A  is  Joule's  equi- 
a 

valent.    If  p  is  the  pressure  of  the  gas  we  have 
M2>  =  ET. 

Q  in  this  case  consists  of  two  parts,  of  the  heat 
taken  up  in  producing  the  chemical  change,  and 
Q  -  2  required  to  do  external  work,  in  this  case 
to  the  extent  kpu  or  AET. 

The  equation  of  equilibrium  therefore  reduces 

to  ^  _  AElog"  -t-C  =  0, 

vvhere  C  =  Z,  —  rZ._,  — sZ^,  the  change  of  disgrega- 
tion which  would  take  place  if  the  gas  had  the 
volume  ;  this  therefore  is  independent  of  x  ; 
u  only  varies  as  the  action  proceeds,  and  the 
equation  therefore  expresses  the  fact  that  the 
jDressure  must  be  determinate  for  the  condition 
of  equilibrium. 

Tlic  method  has  been  applied  by  Horstmann 
to  calculate  the  pressures  produced  by  the  disso- 
ciation of  amylene  bromide  and  phosphorus 
pentachloride. 

Plw&plionis  pcntacldoride. — The  agreement 
is  fairly  satisfactory,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  fol- 
lowing curves  (fig.  17)  which  are  given  by  the 
theory ;  the  points  correspond  to  observations, 
two  of  which  are  used  to  calculate  each  curve. 

Lemoine  has  calculated  the  values  of  x  by  an 
appropriate  modification  of  the  above  equation 
for  hydriodic  acid,  and  finds  that  the  agreement 
is  within  5  p.c. 

It  may  be  noticed  about  this  theory  that  if 
the  quantity  of  heat  absorbed  or  given  out  during 


the  reaction  was  zero,  the  limit  would  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  temperature  ;  this  actually  occurs 
very  nearly  in  cases  of  etherification,  and  the 
conclusion  coincides  with  experimental  results. 

A  difficulty  is  that  dissociation,  according 
to  the  theory,  would  go  on  to  absolute  zero, 
while  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  generally  supposed 
only  to  begin  at  a  certain  point.  As  to  this  it 
may  be  said  that  below  a  certain  point  the  dis- 
sociation has  hitherto  avoided  detection. 

The  influence  of  an  excess  of  one  constituent 
is  extremely  well  and  concordantly  brought  out 
by  the  theory.  The  influence  of  the  pressure 
will  be  zero  as  far  as  the  limit  is  concerned  if 
no  condensation  or  expansion  occurs;  as  for 
instance  in  the  dissociation  of  hydriodic  acid. 
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Fig.  17. 

No  information  is  given  by  the  theory  as  to  the 
progress  of  the  reaction,  i.e.  we  get  no  informa- 
tion from  it  as  to  velocity. 
•  Theory  of  GiKijs  (Am.  S.  18). — This  theory 
j  has  many  points  of  resemblance  with  that  of 
Horstmann,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
statement  of  the  principles  : — 

1.  For  the  equilibrium  of  an  isolated  system 
it  is  necessary  and  sutticient  that  in  all  the  pos- 
sible variations  of  the  state  of  the  system,  the 
energy  being  maintained  constant,  the  variation 
of  the  entropy  shall  be  zero  or  negative. 

2.  Similarly,  if  the  entrojiy  be  constant  the 
variation  of  energy  must  be  zero  or  positive  if 
equilibrium  is  to  be  preserved. 

Applying  these  principles  to  a  mixture  of 
gases  obeying  Boyle's  law,  d'C,  we  have  for  the 
energy  of  the  mixture 

M,(C,e-^E,)-FM,(CJ-f  E„)  +  

M,  and  M.,  are  the  masses  of  the  different  gases. 
C|  and  C.J  are  the  sp.  heats  at  constant  volume. 
E|  and  E,.  are  other  constants,  and  t  is  the  ab- 
solute temperature. 
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Similarly  the  entropy  is  given  by 
M,(H, +  C,loge«-a,log^Y') 
+  M.^(R,^  +  CJoge*  -  aMg^)  +  

Where  V  is  the  volume,  H,,A,,  H.^,  A,  are  con- 
stants depending  on  the  nature  of  the  gas  such 
that  a,  and  a.^  are  inversely  proportional  to  the 
densities. 

Gibbs  assumes  that  these  equations  will  also 
ajiply  to  a  system  of  gases  in  which  chemical 
change  takes  place.  If  we  consider  a  system  in 
which  the  energy  does  not  vary,  and  in  which 
the  entropy  has  its  maximum  value,  then  we 
have  one  case  where  equilibrium  is  established 
according  to  the  principles  laid  down.  The  con- 
dition for  maximum  entropy  comes  to  be  the 
condition  that  no  variation  of  entropy  shall  occur 
when  the  energy  and  volume  are  constants ; 
these  two  conditions  together  will  give  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

(H,-a,-C,-^'  +  C,log4-  a.log  ^l')dm, 

+  (U.,-a,-C.>-^  +  C,log«  -  a.log  ^')dm, 

+  &c.  =  0. 

This  equation  leads  to  the  result  that  when 
the  gaseous  compound  is  capable  of  being  formed 
wi  thout  condensation,  the  limit  of  dissociation  will 
be  independent  of  the  pressure.  In  other  cases 
the  dissociation  will  be  a  function  both  of  tem- 
p)erature  and  pressure.  Comparisons  with  ex- 
periment in  the  two  cases  (hydriodic  acid  and 
methyl  ether  and  hydrochloric  acid)  show  that 
the  experimental  and  calculated  results  agree 
very  well.  A  comparison  with  nitrogen  te- 
troxide,  formic  acid,  acetic  acid,  and  phospho- 
rus chloride  vapour,  has  been  made  by  Gibbs  ; 
as  an  example  of  the  agreement  of  theory  and 
experiment,  we  give  the  following  table  referring 
to  phosphorus  pentachloride  : — 


Dc-ll 

dty 

Tempe- 

Pres- 

Calcu- 

Ob- 

Authors  of  the 

rature 

sure 

latfd 

serTtd 

experiments 

o 

mm. 

336 

7G0 

3-610 

3-G56 

CaUours 

327 

754 

3-6  L4 

3-656 

300 

7G5 

3-637 

3-654 

289 

760? 

3-656 

3-69 

288 

763 

3-659 

3-67 

274 

755 

3-701 

3-S4 

250 

751 

3-862 

3-991 

» 

230 

746 

4-159 

4-302 

222 

753 

4-344 

4-85 

Mitscherlich 

208 

760? 

4-752 

4-73 

Caliours 

200 

758 

5-018 

4-851 

190 

758 

5-368 

4-087 

178-5 

227-2 

5-053 

5-150 

Troost  a.  Hautefeuille 

175-8 

253-7 

5-223 

5-235 

1G7-6 

221-8 

6-456 

5-415 

1S4-7 

221 

5-926 

6-619 

150-1 

225 

6-086 

5-886 

148-6 

244 

6-199 

5-9G4 

■Wurtz 

145 

391 

6-45 

G-55 

145 

311 

6-37 

6-70 

145 

307 

6-36 

6-33 

Troost  a.  Hantefeuille 

144-7 

217 

6-287 

G-14 

137 

6-53 

6-48 

Wurtz 

137 

209 

6-51 

6-54 

137 

213 

6-48 

6-46 

137 

234 

6-47 

6-42 

137 

148 

6-31 

6-47 

129 

191 

6-59 

6-18 

129 

170 

6-66 

6-63 

129 

165 

6-55 

6-31 

E.  andL.  Natanson  have  discussed  the  theory 
in  their  paper  on  nitrogen  tetroxide  (TF.  4.  April 
1886). 

If  the  thermal  changes  accompanying  disso- 
ciation are  small,  then  the  theory  indicates  that 
the  change  of  dissociation  with  temperature  will 
be  slow.  No  account  is  taken  either  in  this 
theory  or  in  the  theory  of  Horstmann  of  the 
supposed  thermal  change  requisite  before  disso- 
ciation begins  :  both  theories  would  point  to  the 
occurrence  of  dissociation  down  to  absolute  zero. 

Again  these  theories  are  not  in  any  sense 
molecular.  EntrojDy  is  a  quantity  referring  to 
the  changes  of  heat  into  work  and  vice  versd, 
and  a  molecular  theory  to  be  satisfactory  must 
obliterate  the  distinction  between  heat  and 
kinetic  or  potential  energy. 

Theory  of  J.  J.  Thomson  (P.  M.  [5]  15,  427  ; 
17,  233).  —In  this  theory  the  views  of  Clausius 
a.  Williamson  as  to  chemical  combination  are 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  vortex-ring  theory  of 
matter.  The  principles  and  methods  adojjted, 
however,  are  applicable  to  any  theory  of  matter, 
provided  only  that  it  involves  the  principle  of 
discontinuity.  The  advantages  of  this  theory 
are  that,  while  it  is  as  general  in  its  application 
as  the  theories  of  Horstmann  and  Gibbs,  it 
affords  a  definitely  mechanical  view  of  the  me- 
chanism by  which  an  equilibrium  maybe  brought 
about.  As  has  been  pointed  out  several  times, 
any  theory  based  on  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases 
is  open  to  the  same  objection  as  that  theory 

j  itself,  viz.  that  even  supposing  it  were  brought 
into  harmony  with  every  conceivable  experiment, 

I  we  should  really  be  no  further  advanced  in  real 
knowledge  than  we  are  at  present,  since  the 
assumptions  on  which  it  is  based  themselves 
require  explanation.  The  vortex-ring  theory, 
however,  does  not  involve  such  assumption ;  its 
premises  are  merely  those  of  dynamics,  and  any- 
thing we  get  from  it  is  a  real  gain  since  it 

'  cannot  be  twisted  about  to  save  appearances. 
The  account  of  the  theory  as  given  by  Thom- 
son is  so  exceedingly  terse  that  it  cannot  well 
be  abstracted,  and  we  therefore  refer  the  student 
to  the  original  papers. 

In  the  article  Equilibriusi,  chemical,  will 
be  found  a  treatment  of  dissociation-processes  as 
special  cases  of  chemical  equilibrium. 

K.  T. 
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DISTILLATION.  The  conversion  of  a  sub- 
stance into  vapour,  and  the  condensation  of  the 
vapour  into  a  liquid  by  cooling  in  another  part 
of  the  apparatus,  is  called  distillation.  If  the 
vapour  is  condensed  to  a  solid  the  process  is 
called  sublimation.  The  object  of  conducting 
a  distillation  is  usually  to  separate  one  body 
from  another  which  vapourises  at  a  higher 
temperature  than  the  first.  The  name  frac- 
tional distillation  is  often  given  to  the  process 
of  separating  two  or  more  liquids  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  differences  in  their  boiling  points. 
When  a  solid  body  is  decomposed  by  heat,  and 
the  products,  or  some  of  them,  are  condensed  to 
the  liquid  form  and  collected,  the  process  is 
called  drrj,  or  destructive,  distillation ;  for  in- 
stance, when  coal  is  strongly  heated  in  a  closed 
vessel,  ammonia,  various  gaseous  hydrocarbons, 
many  liquid  and  solid  hydrocarbons,  phenol,  and 
many  other  compounds,  are  produced. 

The  essential  parts  of  all  apparatus  for  dis- 
tillation are  (1)  a  vessel  in  which  the  substance 
is  heated,  (2)  a  means  for  cooling  the  products 
formed  by  heat,  and  (3)  a  receiver  to  retain  the 
condensed  product  or  products.  The  ordinary 
form  of  distillation-apparatus  is  a  flask  con- 
nected with  a  tube,  which  passes  inside  a  wider 
tube  through  which  a  stream  of  cold  water  cir- 
culates ;  a  small  flask  or  other  suitable  vessel  is 
used  as  a  receiver.  Various  devices  are  em- 
ployed in  fractional  distillation  to  insure  as  com- 
plete a  separation  as  possible  of  the  more  vola- 
tile from  the  less  volatile  portion  of  the  liquid 
distilled. 

References. — The  history  of  distillation  is 


fully  treated  in  Kopp's  Beitrdge  der  Geschichfe 
der  Chemie,  Stiick  i.  217  et  seq. ;  v.  also  E. 
Wiedemann,  Zeitschr.  der  deutschen  Morgen- 
landischen  Gesellschaft,  32,  575.  Various  forms 
of  apparatus  for  fractional  distillation  are  de- 
scribed by  Konowalow,  B.  17,  1531 ;  Wurtz,  A. 
93,  108;  Glinsky,  A.  175,  381;  Linnemann, 
A.  Ch.  [3]  42,  131 ;  Le  Bel  a.  Henninger,  B.  7, 
1084  ;  Hempel,  Fr.  20,  502  ;  Kreis,  A.  224,  259. 
Papers  on  the  theory  of  fractional  distillation, 
with  experimental  results,  will  be  found  in  C.  J. 
35,  544  (Thorpe),  and  547  (Brown). 

M.  M.  P.  M. 

DITA  BARK.  Dita,  the  bark  of  Echites 
scholaris,  a  tree  growing  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  contains  ditaine,  accompanied  by  two 
other  alkaloids,  ditamine  and  echitenine,  and  by 
several  indifferent  substances  echicaoutchin, 
echicerin,  echitin,  echitein,  and  echiretin 
(Gorup-Besanez,  A.  176,  88  ;  Jobst  a.  Hesse,  A. 
176,  326;  178,49;  203,  144;  11,  1546;  B.  13, 
1841 ;  Harnack  a.  Merck,  B.  11,  2004  ;  13, 1648). 
It  is  used  as  a  febrifuge. 

Ditaine  C,„H,sN,0^.  Echiiamine.  [206°]. 
Md=  — 28-8°ina  2  p.c.  solution  in  97  p.c.  alcohol. 

Preparation. — Dita  bark  is  boiled  with  hot 
alcohol,  the  extract  evaporated,  and  the  residue 
treated  with  dilute  NH,  and  shaken  out  with 
ether.  The  ether  dissolves  ditamine  ;  the  residue 
is  treated  with  solid  KOH  and  extracted  with 
CHCI3.  The  extract  is  evaporated  and  treated 
with  cone.  HClAq ;  ditaine  hydrochloride  sepa- 
rates while  echitenine  remains  in  solution. 

Properties.  —  Vitreous  prisms  (containing 
4aq).  M.  sol.  water,  CHCI3,  and  ether,  v.  sol. 
alcohol,  V.  si.  sol.  benzene,  insol.  ligroiu. 
I  Strongly  alkaline,  except  after  removal  of  all 
water  of  crystallisation.  Cone.  H2SO4  dissolves 
it  with  purple-red  colour  ;  HNO3  gives  a  purple- 
red  becoming  green.  Decomposes  NaCl,  setting 
NaOH  free.  Not  ppd.  from  its  salts  by  NHj. 
After  boiling  with  dilute  HCl  its  solution  re- 
duces Fehling's  solution.  On  evaporating  an 
aqueous  solution  of  ditaine  atmospheric  oxi- 
dation takes  place  with  formation  of  '  oxydi- 
taine.' 

Salts . — B'HCl :  crystalline,  sol.  water,  si. 
sol.  HClAq  and  solutions  of  metallic  chlorides. 
[o]b  =  -  57°.— B'2H,PtCls  3aq  :  yellow  flocculent 
pp.— B'HBr  :  prisms.— B'HI.—B'H  .COs  l  .Uq  : 
prisms  or  crystalline  powder. —  Sulphate: 
needles. — Picrate:  golden  flocculent  pp. — 
Tannate:  white  flocculent  pp. — '^i'.S..,C,0^•. 
powder,  si.  sol.  alcohol,  v.  e.  sol.  water. 

Ditamine  C,sH,„N02.  [75°].  Occurs  in  dita 
bark  to  the  extent  of  -04  p.c.  Obtained  as 
above.  Ammonia  ppts.  it  from  its  solution  in 
dilute  acids  as  amorphous  flocculfe.  V.  sol. 
alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  and  CHCI3.— B'JI.,PtCl, : 
pale  golden  flocculent  pp. 

Echitenine  C^oH^^NOj.  [above  120°].  Ex- 
tracted from  dita  bark  as  above ;  the  solution 
of  its  hydrochloride  is  ppd.  by  HgCl.,,  the  pp. 
decomposed  by  H.S,  KOH  added,  and  the  base 
extracted  with  chloroform.  Brownish,  very 
bitter  powder.  V.  sol.  alcohol,  si.  sol.  water, 
chloroform,  and  ether,  v.  si.  sol.  ligroin.  Alka- 
line to  litmus.  Its  solutions  in  cone.  H,S04 
and  HNO3  are  violet.  Its  salts  are  amor- 
phous.—B'JIjPtCls  :    golden  flocculent  pp.— 
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B'H.^HgCl,  2aq  :  yellow  amorphous  powder. 
Yields  trimethylamine  when  heated  with  alkalis. 

Echicaontchin  Co.Hi^Oo.  A  yellow  resinous 
body,  present,  according  to  Hesse,  among  the 
products  that  may  be  extracted  by  ligroin  from 
dita  bark,  and  freed  from  echicerin  by  boiling 
alcohol. 

Fchicerin  C.,„H„0,,.  [157°].  [a]„  =  C4°  (in 
ether).  Occurs  in  dita  bark.  Needles  (from 
alcohol) ;  v.  si.  sol.  cold  alcohol,  v.  sol.  ether, 
ligroin,  acetic  ether,  and  CHC1.„  insol.  water, 
alkalis,  and  acids.  Bromine  converts  it  into 
bromo-echicerin  C,„H  ,.BrO a  white  powder 
[116°].  By  treating  a  solution  of  echicerin  in 
ligroin  for  two  months  with  sodium  amorphous 
echiceric  acid  C3„H|,0,  is  said  to  be  formed. 

Echitin  C.,..H3.,0.,.  [170°].  S.  -07  in  80  p.c. 
alcohol  at  15°;  [a]n  =  75°  (in  CHCI3).  Accom- 
panies echicerin,  from  which  it  differs  in  being 
less  soluble  in  ligroin.  Br  gives  crystalline 
Cs^H^iBrOj  [100°]. 

Echitein  C,M,„0.,.  [195°].  S.  -1  in  80  p.c. 
alcohol.  [a]i,  =  85°  (in  CHCI3).  Occurs  in 
the  mother-liquor  from  which  the  mixture  of 
echicerin  and  echitin  has  separated.  Light 
prismatic  needles  (from  alcohol).  Bromine  gives 
C„H„Br,0,  [150°]. 

Echiretin  C.-Hj^.O,,.  [52°].  [a] ,,  =  55°  in  a 
2  p.c.  ethereal  solution.  Occurs  in  the  mother- 
liquor  from  which  echitein  has  crystallised. 
Translucent  mass,  v.  sol.  ether,  ligroin,  and 
boiling  alcohol. 

DITHIONATES,  salts  of  dithionic  acid 
HjSjO,; ;  V.  under  SnLPiiuR,  oxyacids  of. 

'»i-DODECANE  C,,H„„.  [-12°].  (90°)  at 
10  mm.;  (126  ')  at  50  mm. ;  (146°)  at  100  mm.; 
(215'^)  at  760  mm.  S.G.  f  -765 ;  ^  -755  ;  i?2 
•693.  Formed  by  reduction  of  lauric  acid  or  of 
dodecyl  alcohol  with  HI  and  P  (Krafft,  B.  15, 
1698  ;  16,  1719) ;  v.  also  Bromo-dodecane. 

Dodecane  C,,Hj,.  Dihcvijl.  (201°).  S.G. 
—  -774.  Formed,  together  with  hexane,  by 
treating  sec-hexyl  iodide  with  Zn  and  HCl  or 
with  sodium,  and  by  the  electrolysis  of  jjotassium 
heptoate  (Schorlemmer,  A.  161,277;  Wahl,  B. 
13,  210). 

DODECENOIC  ACID  C,,,H.,,,0,,.  Amcnyl- 
aniyl-acctic  acid.  One  of  the  substances  obtained 
by  passing  CO  over  a  mixture  of  sodium  acetate 
and  sodium  isoamylate  at  180°  (Poetsch,  A.  218, 
75).  Liquid. 

Methyl  ether  Mek'.  (240°-250°). 

DODECINENE  C.^H^,.  (190°-200°).  From 
diallyl  by  combination  with  HI  and  treatment  of 
the  resulting  CjH|.,L  with  an  alloy  of  tin  and 
sodium  (Wurtz,  BL  [2]  2,  164). 

Dodecinene  C,.,H.,„.  [c.9°].  (105°)  at  15  mm. 
S.G.  2  -8030  ;  -^^  -7788.  From  di-bromo-dodecane 
C|„H,,,Br,,  and  alcoholic  KOH  at  150°  (Krafl't,  B. 
17,  1372). 

Dodecinene  CijH.,...  Possibly  tri-viethyl-pro- 
pyl-hcnsene  tetrahydride.  (211°).  From  anethol 
C6H,(0Me).C,H5  and  HI  at  260°  (Landolph,  B. 
9,  725). 

DODECOIC  ACID  v.  Lauric  acid. 

DODECONENE  C.-.H.,,.  (197°  i.  V.).  S.G.  "S' 
•8385.  92'4  (Albitzky,  J.  i?.  15,524).  From 

di-methyl-allyl-carbinol  (hexenyl  alcohol)  and 
diluted  H,,SO,  at  100°  (Nikolsky  a.  Saytzeff,  J.pr. 
[2]  27,  380  ;  34, 475),    Chromic  mixture  oxidises 


it  with  formation  of  acetone,  acetic  acid,  pro- 
pionic acid,  an  acid  CmHi^O,,  which  may  be 
(CH,),C(0H).C(0H)(C0,H).C(CH3),.CH,,.C0,H, 
and  other  bodies.  Combines  with  bromine 
HCl  at  100°  forms  oily  C,.,H.,,C1. 

Dodeconene  C,,H.,„.  (170°-180°).  Fromme- 
sitic  ether  C,„H.,„0  and  ZnClj  (Baeyer,  A.  140, 
301). 

Dodeconene  CyJi.,„.  Diphenyl  dccahydride. 
(225°).  From  carbazole  C,.,H„N  by  treatment 
with  HI  and  P  at  330"  (Graebe  a.  Glaser,  A. 
163,  357). 

n-^jj-MH-DODECYL  ALCOHOL  C,.,H.,,.0H. 
[24°].  (143°)  at  15  mm.  S.G.  (liquid)  |' -8309 ; 
•8201 ;  f  -7781.    Large  silvery  plates. 

Formation. — Lauric  aldehyde  (obtained  by 
distilling  barium  laurate  with  barium  formiate) 
is  reduced  with  zinc-dust  and  acetic  acid. 

Acetijl  derivative  Ci.^H.-.OAc.  (151°)  at  15 
mm.  Liquid  which  can  be  easily  solidified 
(Krafft,  B.  16,  1718,  3018). 

Pahnityl  derivative  CjsHjijOj.  [42°].  Large 
plates. 

Dodecyl  alcohol  C,.H,,,OH.  (265°-275°).  From 
isoamyl  isovalerate  and  sodium  (Louren(,'o  a. 
Aguiar,  Z.  1870,  404). 

DODECYL  CHLORIDE  Ci^H.^Cl.  (c.  244°). 
S.G.  23  -933.  Got  by  chlorinating  dodecane  from 
petroleum  (Pelouze  a.  Cahours,  A.  Ch.  [4]  1,  5). 

n-DODECYLENE  C,„H,,,  i.e. 
CH,(CH„)„CH:CH,.  [-31°].  (96°)  at  15  mm. 
S.G.  2  -7729;  if  -7620;  f  -7511.  Colourless 
liquid.  Formed  by  the  decomposition  of  dodecyl 
palmitate  on  distillation  (Krafft,  B,  16,  3020; 
17,  1371). 

Dodecylene  C,.,H.,j.  Tri-isohutylcnc.  (176°). 
V.D.  (air  =  1)  5-64;  S.G.  2  -774.  Tertiary  butyl 
iodide  reacts  with  ZnO  at  15°  with  separation  of 
water,  and  on  fractional  distillation  the  oily  pro- 
duct tri-iso-butylene  is  got  :  6(Me3CI)  +  3ZnO 
=  3Znl2-i-3H,>0  +  2C,.,H.,,  (L.  Dobbin,  C.  J.  37, 
241).  It  is  also  formed,  along  with  di-isobutyl- 
ene,  by  heating  a  saturated  solution  of  isobutylene 
in  tertiary  butyl  iodide  with  CaO  at  100°  (Ler- 
montoff,  A.  196,  116).  Formed  also  by  treating 
isobutylene  with  H.^SO,  (Goriainofl  a.  Butlerow, 
B.  6,  561 ;  A.  169,  146;  J.  R.  11,  198). 

Properties. — Liquid.  Slowly  absorbs  atmo- 
spheric oxygen.  Combines  with  bromine. 
Chromic  mixture  forms  tri-methyl-acetic, 
methyl-di-isobutyl-acetic,  and  acetic  acids. 

Dodecylene  C|,H,,,.  (213°  cor.).  S.G.  2  -fSG. 
Got  by  distilling  the  potash-soap  derived  from 
herring  oil  (Warren  a.  Storer,  Z.  1868,  230). 

Dodecylene  C,,H.,.  (208°-215°  cor.).  In 
petroleum  from  Burmali  (W.  a.  S.). 

Dodecylene  C|.,H.,,.  Dihcxylcne.  (c.  198°). 
S.G.  2  -809;  i2  -Yos.'  Formed  by  the  action  of 
H.SOj  (2pts.)  and  water  (1  pt.)  on  methyl-di- 
ethyl-carbinol  (hexyl-alcohol)  at  —18°  (.Jawein, 
A.  195,  261). 

Dodecylene  C|„H.,^.  Dodccanapihthcnc.  (197°). 
S.G.  -806  ;  22  -soi.  Occurs  in  petroleum  of 
Baku  (Markownikofl  a.  Oglobhn,  J.  B.  15,  338). 

Dodecylene  C.^R.^.  Dihcxylene.  (c.  195°). 
S.G.  2  -71).-, ;  ii!  -786.  From  di-methyl-ethyl- 
ethylene  (hexylene)  and  HjSO,  (Jawein,  A.  195, 
261). 

DODECYLENE    BROMIDE    v.  Di-bkomo- 

DODECANE. 
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DODECYLENE  GLYCOL  v.  Di-oxy-dodecane. 

DODECYLIDENE  v.  Dodecinene. 

DOEGLIC  ACID  C^H^^O^.  The  chief  acid 
produced  by  the  saponification  of  the  train  oil 
obtained  from  the  bottle-nosed  whale  found  near 
the  Faroe  Isles  (Scharling,  /.^J*".  43,  257).  Soli- 
difies a  little  above  0°.— BaA',,.— EtA'. 

n-DO-ICOSANEC,,H^,..  [45°].  (225°)  at  15mm. 
S.G.  f  -755  ;  if2  -742.  Formed  by  reduction  of 
the  dichloride  of  the  ketone  obtained  by  distilling 
a  mixture  of  barium  palmitate  and  heptoate 
(Krafft,  B.  15,  1718  ;  21,  2256).  Present  also  in 
paraffin  derived  from  bituminous  shale  by  dis- 
tillation. 

DOTEIACONTANE  v.  Dicetyl. 

DOUBLE  SALTS.  By  a  salt  was  meant  in 
the  early  days  of  chemistry  a  solid  substance 
e.  sol.  water  and  re-obtainable  by  evaporating 
its  aqueous  solution.  When  the  composition 
and  modes  of  formation  of  bodies  with  these 
properties  came  to  be  examined,  it  was  found 
that  many  of  them  were  formed  by  the  inter- 
action of  an  acid  with  an  alkali,  and  were  com- 
posed of  the  elements  of  the  acid  and  the  alkali. 
Hence  the  study  of  salts  carried  with  it  the 
study  of  acids  and  alkalis.  Acids  and  alkalis 
were  at  first  described  as  compounds  with  certain 
characteristic  properties,  rather  physical  than 
chemical  (v.  Acids  and  Alkalis)  ;  the  more 
accurate  study  of  these  bodies  showed  that  all 
acids  are  composed  of  hydrogen  combined  with 
a  strongly  negative  element  or  elements,  and 
that  all  alkalis  are  compounds  of  markedly 
positive  metals  with  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  By 


Salt. 
KNO3 

K„SO^ 
KHSO^ 


Composition  of  salt  when 
regarded  as 
(1)  derivative  of  an    (2)  compound  of 
acid. 

K.NO3  (acid^HNO:,) 


Ko.SO,  (acid  =  H.,S04) 
K.HSO,  (acid  =  HoSOj) 

AlPO^     Al.POj  (acid  =  H3P0j) 


hvo  radicles. 
K,0.N.,05 
( =  2KNO3) 
K„0.S03 
K,0.2S03.H.,0 
(  =  2KHS0,) 
AI..O3.P..O5 
(  =  2A1P0,). 

There  are  many  salts  which  cannot  well  be 
formulated  as  derived  from  acids  by  replacing 
hydrogen  by  a  metal,  but  rather  as  compounds 
of  such  salts  vnih.  the  oxide,  or  hydroxide,  of 
the  replacing  metal.  As  instances  of  these  basic 
salts  may  be  mentioned  Bi(N03)3.Bi„03  and 
PbC,H30„.Pb(0H),,.  Such  salts  may,  however, 
be  formulated  as  compounds  of  two  radicles, 
one  negative  and  the  other  positive ;  thus 
3Bi„03.3NA  =  2[Bi(N03),,.Bi.,03], 
2PbO.C,H30.H,0  =  PbC.,H30o.Pb(0H).. 

Some  salts  are  composed  of  two  metals  com- 
bined with  an  acidic  radicle  or  radicles  ;  so  far 
as  composition  is  concerned  these  double  salts 
may  be  regarded  either  as  derived  from  an  acid 
or  from  two  acids,  by  exchanging  hydrogen  for 
two  metals,  or  as  composed  of  two  positive 
radicles  combined  with  a  negative,  or  with  two 
negative,  radicles.  They  may  also  be  formulated 
as  compounds  of  two  salts.  The  following  ex- 
amples will  illustrate  these  conceptions  of 
double  salts : — 


Double  salt. 

A1,K,S,0„ 
MgNa,C.,0, 
Cd(NH,);Cl, 
Hg.,CaCy.,Cl2 
HgAgCy/NO, 
To  this  class  of 

Hg,I,SO, 


I.  Derivative  of  acid  or  acids 


Composition  of  salt  when  regarded  as 

II.  Composed  of      III.  Composed  of 
radicles.  tivo  salts. 


Al„K,.4S0j  (acid  =  H..SO,)  A1..03.K,0.4S03  Al,(S0,)3.K,S0i. 

MgNa,,.2G0.,  (acid  =  H.,C03)  MgO.Na",0.2C62  MgGO3.Na.CO3. 

Cd(NH,),.6Cl  (acid  =  HCl)  Cd.4NH;.6Cl  CdCL,.4NH,Cl. 

HgXa.Cy.CU  (acids  =  HCy  and  HCl)        Hg,,.Ca.Cl2Cy2  HgCy.,.CaCl.,. 

HgAg.Cy,N03  (acids  =  HCy  and  HNO3)     Hg.Ag.Cy,N03  HgCy^-AgNOj. 

double  salts  also  belong  compounds  composed  of  a  single  metal  combined  with 
two  acidic  or  negative  radicles,  thus : — 

Hg^.LSO,  (acids  =  H,SO,  and  HI)  Hg.,.I.,SO,  HgL.HgSO^. 


the  interaction  of  an  acid  and  an  alkali  a  salt 
is  formed  ;  the  salt  is  not  characterised  by  the 
properties  either  of  the  acid  or  the  alkali ;  the 
salt  is  composed  of  the  metal  of  the  alkali  com- 
bined with  the  more  negative  part  of  the  acid. 
Then  it  was  found  that  salts  could  be  formed  in 
other  ways  than  by  the  interaction  of  acid  and 
alkali ;  but,  however  formed,  the  salt  is  a  com- 
pound of  a  positive  element  (a  metal)  with  a 
negative  element  or  group  of  elements. 

A  salt  may,  then,  be  described  either  as  a 
derivative  of  an  acid  obtained  by  exchanging 
the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  acid 
for  metal,  or  as  a  compound  of  two  radicles,  one 
positive  and  the  other  negative.  If  the  latter  form 
of  description  is  adopted,  the  positive  radicle  of 
the  salt  may  generally  be  regarded  either  as  a 
metal  or  as  a  group  composed  of  a  metal  and 
non-metal,  the  non-metal  being  usually  oxygen, 
and  the  negative  radicle  may  be  regarded  as 
either  a  non-metal  or  a  group  composed  of 
negative  elements.  The  following  formulfe 
represent  the  composition  of  some  salts : — 


The  most  generally  applicable  way  of  looking 
at  double  salts,  when  attention  is  paid  solely  to 
composition,  is  evidently  to  regard  them  as  com- 
posed of  two  salts.  All  double  salts  will  thus 
be  brought  within  the  general  formula  a;M.?/N, 
where  M  is  one  salt  and  N  another.  But  if  the 
constitution  of  the  double  salts  is  to  be  under- 
stood, and  the  salts  are  to  be  classified,  attention 
must  be  paid  not  only  to  their  composition  but 
also  to  their  properties.  Some  double  salts  in- 
teract with  various  reagents  as  chemical  wholes  ; 
thus  the  body  FeCy._,.4KCy  reacts  with  acids  to 
give  the  acid  HjFeCyg  and  a  salt  of  K  ;  so  also 
it  reacts  with  many  metallic  salts  in  solution  to 
give  pps.  of  the  composition  M'^FeCy,;  or 
M".,FeCy^,  where  M'  is  a  monovalent,  and  M"  a 
divalent,  metal.  The  double  salt  in  question  is 
therefore  regarded  as  the  K  salt  of  the  acid 
HjFeCyj,  and  its  formula  is  written  KjFeCyj,  a 
formula  which  is  strictly  conformable  with 
FeCl3,  Fe(N03)3,  Fe,(S0,)3,  and  other  formula;  of 
simple  salts.  Other  double  salts  interact  with 
various  reagents  as  if  they  were  composed  of  two 
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simple  salts  ;  thus,  AgCy.KCy  reacts  with  acids 
to  produce  HCy,  a  salt  of  Ag,  and  a  salt  of  K. 
Other  double  salts  react  with  some  reagents  in 
one  way,  and  with  others  in  another  way ;  for 
instance,  HgCy._,.'2KCy  is  decomposed  by  acids 
with  evolution  of  HCy,  but  an  aqueous  solution 
of  this  double  salt  reacts  with  lead  or  zinc  salts 
to  form  a  pp.  of  rigCy._,.PbCyo  or  HgCy^.ZnCy,,, 
respectively.  In  the  latter  changes  the  double 
salt  HgCy„.'2KCy  reacts  as  if  it  were  K,HgCy,,. 

A  slight  extension  of  the  application  of  the 
conception  of  compound  radicles  is  probably 
sufficient  to  bring  the  double  salts  within  the 
generally  accepted  notions  of  chemical  constitu- 
tion. If  we  examine  a  few  reactions  of  a  speci- 
fied compound,  we  may  arrive  at  a  conception  of 
its  constitution  which  finds  expression  in  a 
structural  formula  representing  the  compound 
as  built  up  of  certain  radicles.  But  a  more  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  same  compound  may  lead 
to  another  structural  formula.  Thus,  the  formula) 
H.C,H30„  C,,H,O.OH,  and  CH,.COOH  mark  sue- 
cessive  advances  in  the  chemical  study  of  acetic 
acid.  The  third  formula  is  the  best,  because  it 
suggests  more  reactions  than  either  of  the  others. 
In  the  case  of  such  a  compound  as  acetic  acid 
we  cannot  actually  build  up  the  compound  from 
the  radicles  which  we  represent  in  the  formula. 
But  we  are  generally  able  to  build  up  a  double 
salt  by  bringing  together  two  simple  salts ;  hence 
we  are  apt  to  think  that  the  atomic  complex 
which  forms  the  reacting  unit  of  the  salt  must 
be  composed  of  these  two  radicles  which  have 
actually  been  caused  to  combine.  This  may  not, 
however,  be  the  proper  view  to  take  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  salt ;  whether  it  is  or  is  not  the 
proper  view  can  be  determined  only  when  an  ex- 
haustive study  has  been  made  of  the  reactions 
of  formation  and  decomposition  of  the  com- 
pound. But  as  most  double  salts  have  only  been 
superficially  examined,  our  present  conceptions 
of  the  constitution  of  these  bodies  cannot  bo 
regarded  as  final.  In  connexion  with  the  subject 
of  double  salts  v.  article  Salts.      M.  M.  P.  M. 

DKAGON'S  BLOOD.  A  red  resin.  American 
dragon's  blood  flows  from  incisions  in  Ptcro- 
carpus  draco  growing  in  the  West  Indies.  A 
similar  resin  is  obtained  from  Croton  draco. 
Indian  dragon's  blood  is  found  on  the  ripe  fruits 
and  leaves  of  various  species  of  Calavms.  Ca- 
nary dragon's  blood  comes  from  Dracana  draco. 
It  dissolves  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils,  forming 
a  red  solution.  It  is  partially  soluble  in  alkalis 
(Johnstone,  Tr.  1839,  134;  Herberger,  Buchn. 
Bcpert.  37,  17;  40,  138).  According  to  Dobbie 
a.  Henderson  (Ph.  [3]  14,  361)  these  resins  may 
be  arranged  in  four  groui^s  : — 

(a)  Sol.  CHCl,,,  CS.„  and  benzene. 

(6)  Sol.  CHCl,,  insol.  CS,,,  and  benzene. 

(c)  Sol.  CHCl,,  partly  sol.  CS,,,  sol.  benzene. 

(d)  Insol.  CHCl,,  CS.j,  and  benzene. 

The  other  properties  of  these  resins  are  some- 
what dissimilar : — 

{a)  CisHigO,.    [80°].    From  Calamus  draco. 

(b)  C,;H,A-    [c.  100°]. 

(c)  C,sH„0,.    [c.  80°].    From  drac;ena. 
The  following  properties  probably  relate  chiefly 
to  the  resin  from  Ptcfocarpus  draco  :— 

On  dry  distillation  it  gives  toluene  and  styrene 
(Glenard  a.  Boudault,  C.  B.  17,  503;  19,  505; 
Blyth  a.  Hofmann,  A.  53,  326).  Potash-fusion 


forms  benzoic  acid,  p-oxy-benzoic  acid,  and 
pliloroglucin  (Hlasiwetz  a.  Barth,  A.  134,  283). 
Distillation  with  zinc-dust  gives  a  large  quantity 
of  styrene,  together  with  toluene,  ethyl-benzene, 
and  three  oils,  C„H„0  (215°)  V.D.  5-5,  C,,H.,„0 
(258°)  V.D.  6-96,  and  C„H.,„03  (238°)  (Botsch,  M. 
1,  60!)). 

DRIIPOSE  V.  Sugar. 

DUALISM.  As  the  study  of  chemical  com- 
position was  developed  by  Lavoisier,  Dalton, 
Davy,  Berzelius,  and  others,  chemists  gradually 
drew  a  marked  line  of  distinction  between  two 
classes  of  compounds,  those  namely  which  when 
dissolved  in  water  had  a  sour  taste,  dissolved 
metals,  corroded  animal  matter,  and  changed 
the  colour  of  some  vegetable  substances  from 
blue  to  red,  and  those  whose  aqueous  solution 
had  a  soap-like  action  on  the  skin,  did  not  dis- 
solve metals,  and  restored  the  colour  of  the 
vegetable  substances  which  were  altered  by  the 
first  class  of  compounds.  But  these  two  groups 
of  compounds  comprised  a  minority  of  the  bodies 
which  it  was  the  business  of  chemistry  to  in- 
vestigate. There  were  very  many  substances 
which  did  not  possess  the  characteristics  of 
either  class ;  as  investigation  proceeded  it  was 
'  discovered  that  the  greater  number  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  intermediate  class  could  be  produced 
by  the  interaction  of  bodies  belonging  to  one  of 
the  extreme  classes  with  bodies  belonging  to  the 
other.  Compounds  belonging  to  the  first  class 
were  called  acids,  the  second  class  was  named 
bases  or  alkalis,  and  a  compound  formed  by  the 
mutual  action  of  an  acid  and  a  base  was  called  a 
salt. 

The  mode  of  production  of  salts  suggested 
the  view  that  these  compounds  are  built  up  of 
two  parts,  one  of  which  has  the  characters  of  an 
acid,  and  the  other  the  characters  of  a  base. 
This  view  was  confirmed  by  the  results  of  the 
electro-chemical  researches  of  Davy  and  Ber- 
zelius. The  passage  of  an  electric  current 
through  a  salt  very  frequently  produced  one 
body  having  the  characters  of  an  acid,  and 
another  having  the  properties  of  a  base.  Ber- 
zelius supposed  that  every  salt  is  essentially  com- 
posed of  two  parts,  one  of  which  is  electrically 
positive  to  the  other  ;  in  some  cases  each  part 
or  radicle  of  a  salt  is  itself  an  element,  in  other 
cases  each  part  is  itself  a  group  of  elements. 

Having  expounded  his  view  of  chemical 
action  as  an  electrical  phenomenon  essentially 
consisting  in  the  attraction  of  one  body,  either 
elementary  or  compound,  by  another  with  an 
electrical  polarity  stronger  than  that  of  the 
first,  Berzelius  proceeds  thus  :  — 

'I£  these  electro-clieinical  coucepiioiis  are  jii^t,  it  fol- 
lows tliat  every  chemical  compoimtl  is  dependeut  oa  two 
opposing  forces,  positive  and  negative  electricity,  and  on 
these  alone  ;  and  that  every  compoiind  must  be  composed 
of  two  parts  held  together  by  tlieir  mutual  electro- 
chemical reactions.  Therefore  it  follows  that  every  com- 
pound body,  whatever  be  the  number  of  its  constituents, 
can  be  separated  into  two  parts,  whereof  one  is  positively 
and  the  other  negatively  electrified.  Thus,  for  example, 
sodium  sulphate  is  put  together,  not  from  sulphur,  oxygen,- 
and  sodium,  but  from  sulphuric  acid  and  soda,  which  again 
can  themselves  be  separated  iuto  positive  and  negative 

I  constituents.  So  also  alum  cannot  be  regarded  as  im- 
mediately built  up  from  its  elements,  but  must  rather  bo 

!  looked  on  as  the  product  of  a  reaction  between  sulphate  of 
alumina  and  sulphate  of  potash,  the  former  acting  as  a 
negative,  the  latter  as  a  positive  element.' — Lehrhuch  (1st 
ed.),  3,  pt.  i.  7r. 
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This  is  the  doctrine  of  dualism,  a  doctrine 
which  prevailed  in  chemistry  for  something 
like  half  a  century.  As  soon  as  a  new  salt  was 
prepared,  the  dualistic  chemist  set  himself  to 
construct  a  formula  which  should  represent  the 
salt  as  composed  of  two  parts,  or  radicles,  one 
positive  and  the  other  negative.  The  formula 
given  to  the  same  salt  was  not  always  the  same ; 
but  in  whatever  way  the  formula  was  modified, 
in  accordance  with  the  known  reactions  of  the 
salt,  the  fundamental  conception  of  binary 
structure  remained.  The  following  formute, 
among  others,  were  given  at  different  times  to 
sodium  acetate — (C  =  6,  0  =  8) : — 

CjH,Na03.H„0 

C^H.NaO^.H; 

(C.,H,,Na)C203.H20 

c;H.Na.O, 

C,H5Na02.H.,0,, 
The  conception  on  which  dualism  was  based, 
the  conception,  namely,  of  binary  structure,  was 
extended  to  acids  and  bases ;  every  acid  and 
every  base  was  regarded  as  composed  of  two 
radicles,  one  of  which  was  frequently,  but  not 
always,  an  element.  A  complete  system  of 
chemical  classification  was  thus  developed :  one 
element  combines  with  another ;  the  compound 
is  evidently  a  binary  one  ;  the  compound  inter- 
acts with  another  binary  compound ;  the  pro- 
duct is  still  binary  although  each  part  is  itself 
a  compound  ;  the  new  compound  enters  into 
chemical  union  with  a  compound  as  complex  as 
itself ;  the  product  is  still  essentially  built  up 
of  two  parts.  Each  elementary  atom  was  re- 
garded by  Berzelius  as  endowed  with  both  posi- 
tive and  negative  electricity,  but  one  of  these 
predominated  over  the  other,  so  that  the  atom, 
considered  as  a  whole,  was  either  negatively 
or  positively  electrified.  When  a  positively 
electrified  atom  combined  with  one  which  was 
negatively  electrified,  Berzelius  said  that  op- 
posite electricities  neutralised  each  other,  but, 
he  added,  the  electricities  formerly  masked  in 
the  separate  atoms  now  come  into  play,  so  that 
the  new  group  of  atoms,  considered  as  a  whole, 
is  either  positively  or  negatively  electrified,  and 
in  virtue  of  this  the  new  group  of  atoms  is 
ready  to  combine  with  other  atoms  or  groups  of 
atoms,  provided  the  predominating  electricity 
on  these  is  of  opposite  sign  to  that  on  the  first 
group.  As  compounds  become  more  complex 
the  less  readiness  do  they  exhibit  to  enter  into 
fresh  combinations ;  this  was  accounted  for  by 
Berzelius  as  a  consequence  of  the  neutralisation 
of  the  predominating  or  stronger  electricities  by 
the  first  combination  of  the  elementary  atoms. 
Suppose  an  atom  to  have  a  large  charge  of  posi- 
tive and  a  small  charge  of  negative  electricity, 
and  suppose  this  atom  to  come  within  the  sphere 
of  action  of  another  having  a  large  charge  of  nega- 
tive and  a  small  charge  of  positiveelectricity ;  these 
atoms  will  have  a  great  affinity  for  each  other — 
according  to  the  Berzelian  doctrine  of  dualism — 
they  will  combine,  and  the  compound  will  be 
either  positively  or  negatively  electrified,  but  the 
total  charge  will  be  considerably  smaller  than 
that  on  the  original  atoms. 

Chemical  affinity  was  regarded  by  the  Ber- 
zelian school  as  conditioned  by,  if  not  as  synonym- 
ous with,  greater  or  smaller  electrical  charges. 
Suppose  that  a  series  of  binary  compounds  has 


been  produced,  one  of  these  being  very  stable, 
another  less  stable,  another  unstable,  and  so  on, 
the  electrical  charges  on  the  atoms  of  the  most 
stable  compound  must  have  been  greater  than 
the  charges  on  the  atoms  of  the  less  stable  com- 
pounds ;  therefore  a  greater  quantity  of  electri- 
city will  be  required  to  tear  asunder  the  atoms 
which  form  the  most  stable  compound  than  is 
required  to  decomijose  an  equivalent  quantity  of 
one  of  the  less  stable  compounds.  But  Fara- 
day's researches  on  electrolysis  showed  that  the 
passage  of  the  same  quantity  of  electricity 
through  a  series  of  electrolytic  compounds  of 
varying  chemical  stability  resulted  in  the  de- 
composition of  chemically  equivalent  masses  of 
these  compounds.  This  result  was  opposed  to 
the  dualistic  conception  of  affinity,  and  hence  to 
the  whole  system  of  dualism. 

The  researches  of  Liebig  and  Graham  on  the 
constitution  of  acids  gradually  led  chemists  to 
regard  these  bodies  as  essentially  compounds  of 
hydrogen  with  negative  elements  or  groups  of 
elements  ;  they  came  to  look  on  the  reaction  be- 
tween an  acid  and  a  metal  as  consisting  in  the 
replacement  of  part,  or  the  whole,  of  the  hydro- 
gen of  the  acid  by  the  metal,  and  they  recognised 
that  the  hydrogen  of  some  acids  could  be  re- 
placed by  metal  in  two,  three,  or  more,  succes- 
sive stages.  An  acid  thus  came  to  be  regarded 
as  a  whole,  the  functions  of  the  parts  of  which 
depend  on  the  nature  of  these  parts,  and  pro- 
bably on  their  arrangement  relatively  to  each 
other.  But  the  dualistic  chemist  asserted  that 
hydrogen  belongs  to  the  class  of  metals,  because 
both  are  distinctly  positive  elements,  and  he 
maintained  that  the  replacement  of  one  posi- 
tively electrified  atom  by  another  positively  elec- 
trified atom  might  be  expected  to  result  in  the 
production  of  a  compound  resembling  the  ori- 
ginal ;  the  acid  type  is  preserved,  he  asserted, 
when  a  salt  is  formed  by  putting  a  metal  in  the 
place  of  the  hydrogen  of  an  acid  ;  both  acid  and 
salt  are  dualistic  structures  of  the  same  kind. 
It  is  impossible,  asserted  the  follower  of  Berze- 
lius, to  replace  the  strongly  positive  hydrogen  in 
a  compound  by  a  distinctly  negative  element 
without  producing  a  compound  of  an  entirely 
different  type  from  the  acid  ;  a  negative  element, 
such  as  chlorine,  cannot,  he  said,  be  put  in  the 
place  of  the  positive  element  hydrogen  ;  if  hy- 
drogen is  removed  and  a  compound  containing 
chlorine  is  formed,  this  process  must  consist  in 
the  breaking  down  of  one  dualistic  structure  and 
the  formation  of  another  totally  unlike  the  first. 
But  in  1839  Dumas  prepared  trichloracetic  acid 
and  proved  this  compound  to  be  very  similar  to 
acetic  acid,  although  it  was  produced  by  replacing 
three  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  acetic  acid  by  three 
atoms  of  the  markedly  negative  element  chlorine 
(C.  B.  8, 609).  Dumas  retained  the  notion  of  types 
or  families ;  but  he  said  that  compounds  were  to 
be  placed  in  this  or  that  family,  because  of  their 
actual  reactions  of  formation  and  decomposition, 
and  not  because  a  certain  hj^othesis  required 
them  to  be  classified  in  a  certain  way. 

Dualism  had  paid  too  exclusive  attention  to 
composition ;  Dumas,  and  the  founders  of  the 
unitary  hypothesis,  maintained  that  no  chemical 
classification  can  be  approximately  final  which 
does  not  endeavour  to  study  the  properties  as 
well  as  the  compositions  of  the  bodies  to  be 
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classified  {v.  Classification  ;  also  Salts,  and 
Types).  M.  M.  P.  M. 

DUBOISINE.  Identical  with  Hyoscyamine 
(2-  '"■). 

DULCAMARIN  C„H,,0,„.  Occurs  in  the 
stalks  of  the  common  nightshade,  Solanum  dul- 
camara (Wittstein,  Viertcljahrh.  f.  ]}>'■  PJiarm. 
1,  364,  495;  E.  Geissler,  Ar.  Ph.  [3]  7,  289). 
Amorphous,  with  bitter  taste  followed  by  a  per- 
sistent sweet  taste.  Sol.  alcohol  and  acetic 
ether.  Basic  lead  acetate  ppts.  C.oH.j.^PbO,,,  3aq 
and  C^oHjjPbO,,,  5aq.  Dilute  acids  resolve  it  into 
glucose  and  resinous  dulcamaretin  C,jH„60„. 

DULCITE  C,H,jO,  i.e. 
CH.,(0H).(CH.0'H),.CH,0H.  MelampTjrite.  Mol. 
w.  182.  [189°].  S.G.  1-4G6.  S.  3  at  15°.  S. 
(alcohol)  -07  at  15°.  H.F.  294,000  (v.  Kechen- 
berg) ;  317,G00  (Berthelot  a.  Vieille,  A.  Ch.  [6] 
10,  456;  Bl.  [2]  47,  868).  H.C.v.  729,100; 
H.C.p.  729,400  (B.  a.  V.). 

Occurrence. — In  Madagascar  manna  (Lau- 
rent, Compt.  Chim.  1850,  364;  1851,29;  A.  76, 
358  ;  80,  345 ;  Jacquelain,  Compt.  Chim.  1851, 
21 ;  A.  80,  345).  In  Mclampyrum  neniorosum 
(Hiinefeld,  /.  pr.  7,  233  ;  9,  47  ;  A.  24,  241  ; 
Gilmer,  A.  123,  372) ;  in  Scrophularia  nodosa 
and  RhiiiaiUhus  Crista-gaUi  (Eichler,  iJe^j. 
Chim.  pure,  2,  103)  ;  and  in  the  cambial  cells  of 
Euonymus  curopceus  (Kubel,  J.  pr.  85,  372). 

Formation. — By  reducing  galactose  or  milk 
sugar  with  sodium  amalgam  (Bouchardat,  A.  Ch. 
[4]  27,  68  ;  C.  R.  83,  199;  84,  665,  866,  1406  ; 
Bl.  [2]  18,  115). 

Prcparalion. — 1.  From  Madagascar  manna 
by  recrystallisation.  — 2.  The  decoction  from 
Mclampymm  nemorosum  is  boiled  with  addition 
of  milk  of  lime,  and  the  solution  concentrated  ; 
the  hot  solution  is  acidified  with  HCl,  and  on 
cooling  dulcite  crystallises  out  (Eichler). 

Properties.  —  Glittering  monoclinic  prisms, 
usually  aggregated  in  crusts.  Slightly  sweet  in 
taste.  Inactive.  SI.  sol.  acetone,  chloroform, 
and  acetic  ether,  insol.  ether.  It  does  not  reduce 
Fehling's  solution.  Does  not  undergo  alcoholic 
fermentation.  At  200°  it  loses  water,  becoming 
dulcitan  C|;H|,,0,,,  a  thick  syrup.  Dulcite  is 
neutral  to  litmus,  but  according  to  Klein  (C.  R. 
99,  144)  a  solution  of  dulcite  (Imol.)  mixed  with 
borax  (,-  mol.)  is  acid.  Sodium  paratungstate 
acts  like  borax. 

Reactions. —  1.  Boiling  dilute  nitric  acid 
forms  mucic,  racemic,  and  oxalic  acids  (Laurent; 
Carlet,  C.  R.  51,  137  ;  53,  343).  Fuming  HNO., 
forms  the  hexanitrate. — 2.  H^SO,,  forms  a  penta- 
sulpliuric  acid. — 3.  HI  forms  secondary  hexyl 
iodide  (Erlenmeyer  a.  Wanklyn,  C.  J.  15,  455). — 
4.  Cone.  HClAq  at  0°  forms  unstable  crystals  of 
C,H,,0,HC13aq  (Bouchardat,  ^1.  Ch.  [4]  27, 
168).— 5.  HClAq  at  100°  slowly  forms  the 
dichlorhydrin  C,,H|Xl.jO^.  This  forms  tables, 
insol.  water  and  alcohol ;  it  is  split  up  at  180°, 
or  by  boiling  water,  into  HCl  and  dulcitan 
chlorhydrin  C,;H|,C10j,  which  crystallises 
from  ether  in  needles  [90°],  and  is  partially 
converted  by  boiling  water  into  dulcitan.  The 
dichlorhydrin  is  converted  by  alcoholic  NH^  into 
dulcitamine  C^H.jNO,,  a  strongly  alkaline 
syrup  which  absorbs  CO.,  from  the  air  and  forms 
a  crystalline  hydrochloride  B'HCl  and  platino- 
chloride  B'oH„PtClu.  Sodium  amalgam  converts 
dulcite  dichlorhydrin  into  gummy  dulcideC,;H,.,0 ,. 
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Fuming    HNO,    gives    C,H,Cl.,(NO,)j  [108°]. 

6.  HBr  gives  C,H,  ,0„HBr  3aq,  C„H,,Br,0„  and 
CijHjiBrO^  [143°]  under  conditions  similar  to 
those  under  which  the  corresi3onding  chlorine 
derivatives  are  formed.  The  prolonged  action 
of  a  large  excess  of  HBrAq  at  100°  forms  syrupy 
C„H^Br^O.  Dulcitan  chlorhydrin  is  converted 
by  HBrAq  at  100°  into  crystalline  C,,H,,,ClBrO,. 
Dulcite  dibromhydrin  is  converted  by  fuming 
HNO,,  into  C„H„Br.,(NO,),,  [100°]  ;  while 
C,,H,.,ClBrO,    gives    C,H,ClBr(N03),  [115°].— 

7.  HIAq  (S.G.  2-0)  at  15°  forms  C„H,  ,0,.HI  3aq, 
which  is  completely  resolved  into  its  components 
by  water.— 8.  BoiUng  AcCl  forms  CsH„Cl(0Ac),, 
which  forms  minute  crystals. — 9.  Ac.,0  forms 
several  acetyl  derivatives  (v.  infra).  Butyric 
acid  at  200°  gives  oily  di-butyryl  dulcitan 
C„H,„(CjH.O),>0,.— 10.  If  bromine  (5  g.)  be  added 
to  a  solution  of  dulcite  (5  g.)  in  water  (40  g.) 
containing  Na.jCOj  (12  g.),  and  the  product  sub- 
sequently tested  with  phenyl  hydrazine,  the 
phenyl  hydrazide  C|8H,,,N^0j  [206°]  of  an  alde- 
hyde or  ketone  ('  phenyl  dulcitosazone  ')  sepa- 
rates as  yellow  flakes  (Fischer  a.  Tafel,  B.  20, 
3384). — 11.  By  heating  dulcite  with  plienyl 
cyanate  there  is  formed  CsH,(0H)(0.C0.NHPh), 
[c.  252°],  very  sparingly  soluble  in  all  solvents 
(Tessmer,  B.  18,  971). 

Metallic  compounds.  —  C,.H|,^BaO,- 8aq  : 
prisms,  v.  sol.  warm  water. — Ci-H^PbsOe  3aq  (at 
100°).— C,HsCu.,0„3aq  (at  100°)'. 

Hexanitrate  C„H^(N0.|),j.  Nitrodulcite. 
[c.  70°].  From  dulcite  (1  pt.),  fuming  HNO., 
(5pts.),and  H.^SO,,  (10pts.),the  mixture  being 
immediately  thrown  into  water  (B6champ,  C.  R. 
51,  257  ;  Champion,  Bl.  [2]  22, 179).  Colourless 
flexible  needles  (from  alcohol).  When  kept  for 
a  month  at  30°  to  45°  it  evolves  red  fumes, 
and  apparently  changes  to  the  tet  rani  trite 
C„H„(OH)._,(NO.,),  [130°-140°j,  which  crystallises 
from  alcohol  in  prisms. 

Tri-sulphuric  acid  C,H,(SOjH).,(OH).,. 
From  dulcite  and  H.^SO^  (Eichler). — Ba^A'".^ : 
gummy. 

Penta-sulphuric  acid  C„Hj,(SO|H)  ,(0H). 
When  dulcite  is  added  in  small  portions  to 
chlorosulphuric  acid  (C1S0.|H),  and  the  product 
is  dissolved  in  water,  a  solution  is  obtained 
whence  a  barium  salt  may  be  got  in  the  form  of  a 
hygroscopic  powder.  Writing  ba  for  ^Ba,  it  is  either 
(baSO,),C„Hs(OH),  2aq  or  (baSO.,),C„H„  3aq. 
The  latter  formula  represents  it  as  derived  froni 
dulcitan,  and,  in  fact,  if  the  free  acid  is  heated 
on  the  water-bath  dulcitan  is  produced  (Claosson, 
J.  pr.  128,  15). 

Di-acetyl  derivative  C„Hs(OH)|(OAc).,. 
[176°].  From  boiling  Ac.,0  (12  pts.),  HOAc 
(120  pts.),  and  dulcite  (10  pts.)  (Bouchardat). 
Scales.  SI.  sol.  cold  water,  insol.  ether.  A  by- 
product is  diacetyl  dulcitan  CuHijAc^O^,  a 
bitter  substance,  sol.  water  and  ether. 

P enta-acetyl  derivative 
C„H„(OH)(OAc),.  [163^cor.].  From C,H„Cl(0Ac)5 
by  boiling  with  alcohol.  Needles. 

Rexa-acetyl  derivative  C„H„(OAc),;.' 
[171°  cor.].  From  dulcite  (Ipt.),  Ac.,0  (5  pts.), 
and  HOAc  at  185°.  Hard  crystalline  plates  ; 
sublimes  at  210°.  A  by-product  in  its  prepara- 
tion is  tetra-acetyl-dulcitau  C(;H80(0Ac),, 
an  insupportably  bitter  resin, 
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Hexa-hensoyl  derivative  C,.Hs(OBz)^. 
[147°].  From  dulcite  (1  mol.)  and  BzCl  (8  mols.) 
at  160°-200°.  Crystals  (from  alcohol),  insol. 
water  and  ether.  HNO3  mixed  with  H„S04  con- 
vert it  into  C.jH,(O.CO.C,HjNO.Js.  Tetra-benzoyl- 
dulcitan  CJlJd(0^z)^  is  a  resin  formed  as  a  by- 
product in  preparing  hexa-acetyl-dulcite. 

Isodulcite  C(;H,|0|j  or  C^H|.,05  aq.  RJiamnose. 
[92°].  S.G.  f  1-471.  S.  56-7  at  18°;  109  at 
40°.  [a]D  =  8-07°in  a  21  p.c.  aqueous  solution 
at  17°;  [a]D  =  13°  in  fresh  solutions  (Eayman 
a.  Kruis,  C.  C.  1888,  6).  Prepared  by  the  action 
of  dilute  H.SOj  upon  quercitrin  (the  yield  being 
10  p.c,  Hlasiwetz  a.  Pfaundler,  A.  127,  362), 
upon  the  glucoside  of  buckthorn  berries  (Blmm- 
nus  infcctoria)  Liebermann  a.  Hermann,  B.  11, 
952  ;  Berend,  B.  11,  1353),  and  upon  sophorin 
(Forster,  B.  15,  215).  Monoclinic  crystals,  sol. 
water  and  alcohol.  In  very  dilute  alcoholic 
solutions  it  is  liEvorotatory,  in  concentrated 
alcoholic  and  in  aqueous  solution  it  is  dextro- 
rotatory. 10  c.c.  of  Fehling's  solution,  equivalent 
to  "05  g.  glucose,  are  reduced  by  -055  g.  isodulcite 
(Will,  B.  18,  1316).  Isodulcite  also  reduces 
ammoniacal  silver  nitrate,  Knapp's  reagent,  an 
alkaline  solution  of  indigo,  an  alkaline  solution 
of  KjFeCyg,  and  picric  acid  (to  picramio  acid). 
It  does  not  afi'ejt  Schift's  reagent.  H^SOj  dis- 
solves it  unchanged.  Does  not  undergo  alcoholic 
fermentation  with  yeast.  At  100°  it  gives  ofi 
HjO  becoming  Ci^HijOj,  sometimes  called  iso- 
du  lei  tan,  which  takes  up  HjO  again  on  dis- 
solving in  water. 

Beactions. — 1.  Potash,  and  iodine  give  a 
very  little  iodoform. — 2.  {a)-Naphthol  and  HoSO^ 
give  a  bluish-violet  colour. — 3.  Thymol  and 
H2SO4  give  a  crimson  zone  rapidly  turning 
brown. — 4.  Phenijl  hydrazine  mixture  gives  a 
heavy  pp.  C„H,„03(N2HPh),,  or  C,sH,„N,03 
[171°]  si.  sol.  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol  (Rayman, 
Bl.  [2]  47,  668 ;  Herzog,  M.  8,  227).— 4.  Heated 
with  phenyl-hydrazine  in  alcoholic  solution 
it  gives  a  phenyl-hydrazide  C,„H,8N,04  or 
C,H,j04(N.,HPh)  [159°]  v.  si.  sol.  alcohol'  (Ray- 
man,  Bl.  [2]  47,  760 ;  Fischer  a.  Tafel,  B.  20, 
2566).— 5.  A  mixture  of  H^SO^  and  HNO,,  forms  a 
very  unstable  explosive  nitrate  OsH3(N02)302. — 
6.  Moist  silver  oxide  oxidises  isodulcite  to  acetic 
acid.  CrOj  does  the  same.  Bromine  followed 
by  AgXOj  oxidises  it  to  C,H|„0,  [148°]  (Will  a. 
Peters,  B.  21,  1813),  or  [142°]  (Rayman,  B.  21, 
2046).  This  '  isodulcite  saccharin  '  forms  needles, 
V.  sol.  water  and  alcohol,  si.  sol.  ether  ; 
[a]D=  -39°  ;  S.G.  i£  1-0325;  S.  11.-7.  Aqueous 
NaOH  and  BzOl  form  a  crystalline  mixture  of 
tri-  and  tetra-benzoyl  derivatives. — 8.  Ac.,0  at 
120°-140°  forms  resinous  acetyl  derivatives. 

Sodium  salt  C,.H,2NaoO,,.  From  isodul- 
cite and  alcoholic  NaOEt  (Liebermann  a.  Ham- 
burger, B.  12,  1186).    Crystalline  powder. 

Isodulcite  carboxylic  acid  C,H,,Oj.  Lac- 
tone CjH,„Og.  [168°].  Formed  by  heating  iso- 
dulcite (25  g.)  dissolved  in  water  (25  c.c.)  with 
anhydrous  HCy  (7-5  c.c.)  at  30°  ;  and  subsequent 
saponification  (Fischer  a.  Tafel,  B.  21,  1657  ; 
2173).  Concentrically  grouped  needles,  v.  sol. 
water  and  alcohol,  v.  si.  sol.  ether.  Reduced  by 
HI  and  P  to  w-heptoic  acid. 

ISODULCITIC  ACID  C,iH,„0,.  [100°].  Formed 
by  oxidising  isodulcite  with  HNO3  (S.G.  1-33) 
(Malin,  A.  145,  197).    Crystalline  grains,  v.  sol. 


water,  v.  si.  sol.  alcohol.  Does  not  reduce  Feh- 
ling's solution.  —  C.HsPb^Og.  —  C,H,CdO,  (at 
120°).  —  CABaOg  (at  120°) :  white  pp.  — 
C,H,CaO<,  (at  120°). 

ISO  -  DTTLCITONIC  ACID  C^Hi^Oj". 

Formation. — By  oxidising  isodulcite  with  bro- 
mine the  lactone  of  isodulcitonic  acid  is  formed. 
This  is  converted  into  salts  of  the  acid  by  boil- 
ing with  the  respective  carbonates  (Will  a. 
Peters,  B.  21,  1814). 

Properties. — The  free  acid  is  not  known. 
When  liberated  from  the  salts  it  is  always  the 
lactone  [148°]  which  is  ppd. 

DUMASIN  Cs,H„0  (Kane) ;  CsH,„0  (Heintz, 
P.  68,  279  ;  Fittig,  A.  110,  21).  V.D.  5-2  (Kane). 
One  of  the  products  obtained  by  passing  ace- 
tone or  acetic  acid  through  red-hot  tubes  (Kane, 
P.  44,  494)  or  by  the  rapid  distillation  of  ace- 
tates. Oil.  Lighter  than  water.  Resembles 
mesityl  oxide.  Combines  with  NaHSOj  the 
crystalline  compound  C^HioONaHSOj  2aq  being 
decomposed  by  boiling  water.  On  distillation 
with  MnO.,  and  HCl  it  gives  C^HjCUO  (150°- 
155°). 

DTTODECANE  v.  Dodecane. 

DTJRENE  C,„H,4  i.e.  C,B..,{CB.3)^  [1:2:4:5], 
s-Tetra-methijl-benzene.  Mol.  w.  134.  [81°]. 
(196°  i.  v.). 

Occurrence. — In  the  fraction  170°-180°  of 
coal-tar  oils  (Schulze,  B.  18,  3032 ;  cf.  Berthe- 
lot,  Bl.  [2]  8,  226). 

Formation. — 1.  From  bromo-^-cumene  [71°],- 
Mel,  and  Na  (Jannasch  a.  Fittig,  Z.  1870,  161 ; 
Nef,  A.  237,  3  ;  Gattermann,  A.  244,  56).— 2. 
From  di-bromo-m-xylene  Mel,  and  Na  (Jan- 
nasch, B.  7,  692 ;  Gissmann,  A.  216,  201). 
Similarly  from  di-bromo-p-xylene  (Jannasch,  B. 

10,  1357). — 3.  By  the  action  of  MeClin  presence 
of  AI0CI5  upon  toluene,  0-  or  p-  xylene,  or 
<('-cumene  (Friedel  a.  Crafts,  A.  Ch.  [6]  1,  461 ; 

11,  270;  Ador  a.  Rilliet,  B.  12,  331 ;  Jaoobsen, 

B.  14,  2629).— 4.  By  the  action  of  Mel  on  a 
mixture  of  ^^/-cumene,  CS.,  and  AUClg  at  100° 
(Glaus  a.  Fcecking,  B.  20',  3097).— 5.  In  small 
quantity  by  passing  oil  of  turpentine  through  a 
red-hot  tube  (Montgolfier,  A.  Ch.  [5]  19,  164). 

Properties. — MonocUnic  crystals  with  faint 
odour.  V.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene,  si. 
sol.  cold  HOAc.    May  be  sublimed. 

Reactions. — 1.  Gives  by  oxidation  pyromel- 
litic  acid  C,.H,(C0.,H)4,  tri-methyl-benzoic  acid 

C,  ;H.,(CH3)3(CO'2H),'  di-methyl-benzoic  acid 
C,H,'(CH3)2(C02H),,  and  acetic  acid  (Reuter,B.  11, 
31).— 2.  By  leaving  in  contact  with  10  times 
its  weight  of  ordinary  cone.  H^SO,  about  \  of 
it  is  converted  into  a  mono-sulphonic  acid. 
This  sulphonic  acid  is  very  unstable,  being  par- 
tially reconverted  into  durene  by  cold  cone. 
H^SO.,.  By  the  prolonged  (3  or  4  days')  action 
of  cone.  HoSO^  in  the  cold  or  for  a  shorter  time 
at  80°-100°  upon  durene  or  its  sulphonic  acid  a 
complicated  reaction  takes  place  with  produc- 
tion of  two  pseudo-cumene-sulphonic  acids 
C„H,Me3(S03H) [1:3:4:5]  and  [1:3:4:2],  a  sul- 
phonic acid  of  the  (1:2:3:4)  tetra-methyl-ben- 
zene  (isrehnitene),  and  hexa-methyl-benzene. 
In  this  remarkable  reaction  the  H.^SO^  behaves  in 
a  similar  manner  to  AICI3.  By  the  action  of  cold 
fuming  HoSO ,  upon  durene  a  disulphonic  acid 
is  obtained  which  is  much  more  stable  than  the 
mono-sulphonic  acid  (Jacobsen,  B.  19,  1209). — 
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S.  Heated  with  PCI.  at  195°  it  gives  a  chloride 
C,(|H|„C1,  which  when  treated  with  water  at  175° 
loses  all  its  chlorine.  As  there  is  no  acid 
formed  it  is  probable  that  this  chloride  contains 
neither  the  group  CCI3  nor  the  group  CHCL.  A 
chloride  C|(|H,,Cl3  may  be  obtained  from  the 
ligroin  which  serves  to  purify  the  C,„H|(,Cl4 ;  it 
is  changed  by  boiling  water  into  a  viscous  mass, 
si.  sol.  ether  (Colson  a.  Gautier,  A.  Ch.  [6]  11, 
30). — 4.  Benzoyl  chloride  in  presence  of  AJ^Cls 
at  120°  forms  phenyl  tetra-methyl-phenyl  ke- 
tone C,H,.CO.C,;HMe,  [119°]  (343°),  and  di- 
phenyl  tetra  -  methyl  -  phenylene  diketone 
(C,iH-CO).,C,Me,  [270°]  (Friedel,  Crafts,  a.  Ador, 
C.B.  88,"  880).— 6.  Acetyl  chloride  and  Al.Cl^ 
give  C,;HMe,.C0.CH3  (253°  uncor.)  which  may 
be  oxidised  to  C^HMe^.CO.CC.H  whence  sodium- 
amalgam  produces  C,.HMe,.CH(OH).CO„H  [156°] 
(Glaus  a.  Poecking,  B.  20,  3097). 

?t-Durene  G,H„(CH3),  [1:3:4:5].  Isodureno. 
(196°  i.  v.). 

Formation. — 1.  From  bromo-mesitylene,MeI, 
and  sodium  (Jannasch,  B.  8,  356). — 2.  By  the 
action  of  ZnGl,  or  I  on  camphor  (Armstrong  a. 
Miller,  B.  16,  2'259  ;  Montgolfier,  A.  Ch.  [5]  19, 
164). — 3.  By  treating  penta-methyl-benzene  with 
H,SO,  (Jacobsen,  B.  19,  1216).— 4.  From  mesi- 
tyiene  (or  toluene),  MeGl,  and  ALCl^  (Jacobsen, 
B.  14,  2629  ;  Glaus  a.  Fcecking,'  B.  20,  3097  ; 
Friedel  a.  Crafts,  A.  Ch.  [6]  1,  461). 

Properties. — Oil.  Gives  on  oxidation  mello- 
phanic  acid  C,H,(C0.,H)4  and  three  acids  of  the 
formula  C,H,(CH,);,Gb,H. 

c-Durene  G„H,(CH3)4  [1:2:3:4].  Prehnitene. 
[-4°].  (204°  i.  v.).  Obtained  by  hydrolysis  of 
its  sulphonic  acid,  which  is  found  amongst  the 
products  of  the  action  of  cone.  H,SO.,  upon  s-du- 
rene  (.Jacobsen,  B.  19, 1211).  It  appears  also  to 
be  formed  by  the  action  of  Mel  and  sodium  upon 
bronio-<|'-cumene  (Kelbe  a.  Pathe,  B.  19,  1551). 
Formed  also  by  the  action  of  H^SOj  on  penta- 
methyl-benzene  (Tohl,  B.  21,'  904).  Dilute 
HNO3  oxidises  it  to  CsH,,(CH3)3G02H ;  more  ener- 
getic oxidation  gives  prehnitio  acid  C5H.j(C0,_,H).|. 
The  picric  acid  compound  crystallises  from 
alcohol  in  yellow  needles  [95°].  c-Durene  forms 
a  di-bromo-  derivative  [210°],  a  nitro-  derivative 
[61°],  and  a  di-nitro-  derivative  [178°]. 

V.  also  Bromo-,  Chloro-,  and  Nixro-  dukenes. 

Durene  dihydride  C||,H,„.  (166°).  In  animal 
oil  (Weidel  a.  Giamician,  B.  13,  73).  Gives 
isophthalic  acid  on  oxidation.  Successive  treat- 
ment with  bromine  and  aniline  converts  it  into 
cymene.  The  oil  appears  also  to  contain  an 
isomeride  (172°). 

DURENE  CARBOXYLIC  ACID  v.  Tetka- 

HETHYL-BENZOIC  ACID. 

DUBENE  SULPHONIC  ACID  C„HMe,(S03H). 
Obtained  from  Caucasian  petroleum  by  sulpho- 
nation  (Markownikoff  a.  Ogloblin,  A.  '234,  99). 
Formed,  together  with  its  chloride  and  di-duryl 
sulphone  by  treatment  of  powdered  durene  with 
2^  pts.  of  CISO3H  at  0°.  Crystalhne  soUd.  V. 
sol.  water,  but  ppd.  by  H.SO.,.  When  left  to 
stand  with  H.SO,  for  12  hours  at  50°  it  is  con- 
verted into  hexa-methyl-benzene,  c-durene  sul- 
phonic acid,  and  two  il^-cumene  sulphonic  acids. 
When  distilled  with  dilute  HjSO,,  hydrolysis 
begins  as  soon  as,  through  evaporation  of  water, 
the  temperature  rises  to  120°  (Armstrong  a.  Mil- 


ler, C.  J.  45,  148).  By  fusion  with  KOH  it  gives 
durenol  [117°]. 
1  Salt  s. — A'Na :  pearly  rhombic  plates  ;  v.  sol. 
'  hot  water,  si.  sol.  cold  water,  nearly  insol.  dilute 
NaOH. — A'K :  thin  rhombic  plates,  si.  sol.  cold 
water. — A'.3a :  pp.  of  small  scales  or  rhombic 
plates,  v.  sol.  hot  water. — A'jGu :  light  blue  six- 
sided  tables  ;  v.  si.  sol.  water. 

ChlorideCJlUe,{?iO.,C\)  :  [99°];  ghstening 
prisms ;  v.  e.  sol.  ether,  si.  sol.  alcohol  at  0°. 

Aviide  C,HMe,(SO,NH,) :  [155°];  long 
prisms  (from  alcohol)  or  long  slender  needles 
(from  water) ;  v.  sol.  hot,  si.  sol.  cold,  alcohol, 
si.  sol.  hot  water,  nearly  insol.  cold  water  (Jacob- 
sen  a.  Schnapauff,  B.  18,  2841  ;  19,  1210). 

^i-Durene-sulphonic  acid  C,|,H,3(S03H). 
Plates  or  tables  containing  2aq.  Prepared  by 
dissolving  isodurene  in  ordinary  HoSO,  at  100°- 
120°. 

Salts. — A'Na:  moderately  sol.  flat  prisms. 
— A'K  aq.— A',Ba :  flat  prisms,  S.  57  at  15°.— 
A'oCa  3aq.— A',Sr  9aq.— A'oPb  3aq.— A'.,Co  7Aaq. 
— A'.,Gu.— A'Ag. 

Amide  [118°]  (J.);  [143°]  (Kelbe  a.  Pathe, 
jB.  19,  1553).  Long  fine  needles,  v.  sol.  alcohol, 
si.  sol.  hot,  nearly  insol.  cold,  water  (Bielefeldt, 

A.  198,  381 ;  Jacobsen,  B.  15,  1853). 
c-Durene    sulphonic    acid  C,iHMe,(S03H) 

[1:2:3:4:?].  Prehnitene  sulphonic  acid.  Formed, 
together  with  other  products,  by  the  prolonged 
action  of  cone.  H0SO4  upon  durene  (q.  v.)  or  its 
sulphonic  acid.  Small  needles.  Sparingly  soluble 
in  moderately  dilute  H.^SO,,. 

Salts. — A'Naaq:  small  glistening  soluble 
tables. — A'gBa  :  small  flat  sparingly  soluble 
crystals. 

Amide  C6HMe,(S02NH,,)  :  [187°];  small 
glistening  prisms  ;  sol.  hot  alcohol,  si.  sol.  cold 
(Jacobsen,  B.  19,  1211).  The  same  acid  ap- 
pears to  be  formed  by  the  sulphonation  of  the 
product  of  the  action  of  Mel  and  sodium  upon 
bromo-i|'-cumene  ;  the  amide  of  the  acid  so 
formed  melts,  however,  at  177°  (Kelbe  a.  Pathe, 

B.  19,  1662). 

Durene  -  di  -  sulphonic  acid  C,;Me ,(80,14)^,. 
Prepared  by  dissolving  powdered  durene  in  cold 
fuming  sulphuric  acid ;  on  pouring  the  melt 
into  ice  and  water  the  sulphonic  acid  crystallises 
out.  It  is  much  more  stable  than  the  mono-sul- 
13honic  acid,  only  being  hydrolised  when  steam 
is  passed  through  the  H.^SO,,  solution,  or  when 
the  salts  are  heated  to  170°  with  HCl. 

Amide  G„Me.,(SO.,NH.,),,  :  [above  310°]; 
small  glistening  crystals  ;  si.  sol.  alcohol  (Jacob- 
sen,  B.  19,  1217). 

DURENOL  G,HMe,(OH).  [117°].  (260°i.V.). 
Formed  by  fusing  sodium  durene  sulphonate 
with  KOH.  Large  flat  prisms.  Sublimable  and 
volatile  with  steam.  Its  bromo-  derivative 
C„BrMe,,(OH)  forms  long  glistening  prisms, 
[118'']  ;  its  nitro-  derivative  G,(NO.,)Mej(OH) 
yellow  crystals,  [130°].  By  long  melting  with 
KOH  it  is  converted  into  oxy-durylic  acid 
C„HMe.,(OH)CO,H  [1:3:4:5:6]  (Jacobsen  a. 
Schnapauff,  B.  18,  2843). 

Iso-Durenol  C,.,H,3.0H  [108°].  Colourless 
crystals.  Prepared  by  fusing  iso-durene-sul- 
phonic  acid  with  KOH  (Jacobsen,  B.  15,  1854). 

c-Durenol  C,,H(CH3)i(0H)  [1:2:3:4:6].  Prehn- 
itol.  [87°].  (266°  i.  V.).  From  c-durene  sul- 
I  phonic  acid  by  potash-fusion  (Tohl,  J3. 21,  904). 
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Long  silky  needles  (from  ligroin) ;  v.  e.  sol. 
alcohol  and  ether.  Not  coloured  by  ¥e.,Cl^. 
Gives  a  bromo-  derivative  [151°]. 

Acetyl  derivative  CsH(CH3)^(0Ac) : 
[67'] ;  prisms. 

DURIDINE  C„H(CH3),{NH,,).  [14°].  (253°). 
S.G.  2i:  -978.  One  of  the  products  obtained  by 
heating  xylidine  hydrochloride  with  MeOH 
(Hofmann,  B.  17,  1913).— B'HCl  (at  100°).— 
B'^HjPtCl^  (at  100°). 

Iso-Duridine  CgHMe^.NH.,.  Amido-tetra- 
methyl-henzcne.  (250°  i.  V.)  at  740  mm.  Formed 
by  heating  pseudocumidine  or  mesidine  hydro- 
chloride with  methyl  alcohol  at  200°-300°  (Nol- 
ting  a.  Baumann,  B.  18,  1149).  Colourless  liquid, 
which  solidifies  in  a  freezing  mixture. 

Salts. — B'HCl:  small  white  prisms. — 
B'jH.CLPtClj :  yellow  tables. 

AcetylderivativeCJiUe,.'i>l'Rk.c:  [211°] ; 
white  needles,  v.  sol.  alcohol,  si.  sol.  water. 

DUBOQUINONE  CJAefi.,.  [111°].  Prepared 
by  reducing  di-nitro-durene  to  durylene  diamine 
with  zinc-dust  and  acetic  acid,  removing  the  zinc 
by  H.,S,  and  oxidising  the  solution  with  Fe,Cls. 
Formed  also  by  the  action  of  warm  NaOHAq 
upon  Me.CO.CO.Et  (Pechmann,  B.  21,  1420). 
Long  yellow  needles.  Sublimable.  V.  e.  sol. 
ether,  chloroform,  benzene,  alcohol,  and  acetone, 
V.  sol.  hot,  but  si.  sol.  cold,  ligrom.  Keduced  by 
zinc  and  HOAc  to  a  substance  [e.  210°],  which 
is  easily  reoxidised  to  the  quinone  (Nef,  B.  18, 
2806  ;  0.  J.  63,  428 ;  A.  237,  5). 

DUKOYL-BENZOIC  ACID  v.  Tetra-methyl- 

BENZOYL-BENZOIC  ACID. 

DURYLIC  ACID  v.  i^-Guminic  acid. 
Quinone  of  durylic  acid  v.  iIz-Cumoquinone 

CAEBOXYLIC  ACID. 


DITRYL  METHYL  KETONE 

CH3.CO.CjHMe^[l:2:3:4:6].  (254°).  From  u- 
durene,  AcGl,  and  AICI3  (Claus  a.  Forsling,  B. 
20,  3098).    Liquid.  V.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

Oxim.    [148°].    Small  plates. 

Phenyl  hydrazide  [215°].  Needles. 

s-Euryl  methyl  ketone 
CH3.CO.C„HMe,[l:2:4:5:6].  [63°].  (251°).  From 
s-durene,  AcCl,  and  AICI3  (C.  a.  F.).  Pearly 
plates. 

Phenyl  hydrazide.  Small  silty  crystals ; 
decomposing  at  225°. 

DI-DURYl  SULPHONE  C,HMe^.SO.,.CsHMe,. 
Siilpho-duride.  [37°].  Formed,  together  with 
durene  sulphonic  acid  and  its  chloride,  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  chlorhydrin  (2i  pts.)  upon 
powdered  durene  at  0°.  Long  prisms.  Can  be 
distilled  in  vacuo.  V.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  benzene, 
and  ligroin,  insol.  water  (Jacobsen  a.  Schnapauff, 
B.  18,  2841). 

DYI^AMITE  V.  Glycebin. 

DYS-ALBUMEN  v.  Peoteids. 

DYSLYSIN  C.,,B.,p,.  [above  140°].  A  pro- 
duct of  the  decomposition  of  choiic  acid  obtained 
either  by  heating  it  to  300°  or  by  treating  it 
with  dilute  HCl  or  H^SOj  (Berzelius,  A.  33, 139; 
43,  1;  Theyer  a.  Schlosser,  A.  50,  235;  Strecker, 
A.  67,  22  ;  Hoppe-Seyler,  J.  pr.  89,  83).  Amor- 
phous resin,  insol.  water,  si.  sol.  boiling  alcohol, 
sol.  ether.  Insol.  alkalis.  Named  from  its  in- 
solubility. Boiling  alcoholic  KOH  reconverts  it 
into  choiic  acid. 

DYSLYTE  CsH^N^O^.  [189°].  S.  -07  in 
97  p.c.  alcohol  at  10°.  Formed,  together  with 
eulyte,  by  treating  citraconic  acid  with  cone. 
HNO3  (Baup,  A.  81,  102  ;  Bassett,  Z.  1871,  701). 
Long  slender  needles  (from  alcohol).  Insol. 
water. 


EARTHS.  The  term  earths  is  applied  to  the 
oxides  of  a  number  of  the  elements  which  are 
difficultly  reducible  to  the  metallic  state.  The 
majority  of  elements  of  this  class  are  of  very 
rare  occurrence  in  the  concentrated  state,  being 
found  accumulated  in  but  few  minerals,  such, 
for  instance,  as  in  gadolinite,  cerite,  keilhauite, 
orthite,  samarskite,  euxenite,  and  a  few  other 
minerals.  In  minute  quantities,  however,  the 
earths  are  disseminated  throughout  the  whole 
mineral  kingdom.  Cossa  has  detected  cerium 
and  didymium  in  all  classes  of  volcanic  rocks  ; 
certain  kinds  of  clays  contain  as  much  as  one 
per  cent,  of  cerium  ;  and  didymium  may  even 
be  detected  in  sea-water  by  means  of  its  absorp- 
tion-spectrum. Yttria,  an  earth  very  rarely 
found  in  quantity,  may  be  detected  in  almost 
every  mineral  species,  in  corals,  and  even  in 
animal  bones.  Samarium,  an  element  of  the 
earth  class,  and  even  more  rarely  found  in  quan- 
tity than  yttrium,  seems  to  have  the  same  ubi- 
quitous character,  and  is  not  unfrequently  found 
in  appreciable  traces  in  the  minerals  celestine, 
strontianite,  and  native  carbonate  of  lead. 

The  oxides  of  the  following  elements  are  usu- 


ally classed  together  as  earths  :  haritim,  stron- 
tium, calcium,  magnesium,  beryllium,  alumi- 
nium, zirconium,  titanium,  thorium,  lanthamim, 
didymium,  cerium,  yttrium,  erbium,  terbium; 
and  the  more  recently  discovered  elements,  about 
the  existence  of  some  of  which  there  is  yet  con- 
siderable doubt,  scandium,  ytterbium,  decipium, 
holmium,  thallium,  samarium,  gadolinium,  and 
dysprosium. 

From  a  chemical  point  of  view  some  of  these 
elements  exhibit  characteristics  so  widely  dif- 
ferent as  to  render  it  necessary  to  divide  them 
into  at  least  two  groups  ;  viz.,  those  whose  salts 
are  not  ppd.  by  ammonia,  the  hydrates  being 
soluble  in  water  and  possessing  a  strongly  alka- 
line reaction ;  and  those  ppd.  by  ammonia.  To 
the  first  group  belong  barium,  strontium,  and 
calcium,  whose  oxides  are  termed  the  alkaline 
earths  ;  all  the  others  are  ppd.  by  ammonia. 

The  analogies  shown  by  the  oxides  of  some  of 
these  elements  with  the  oxides  of  the  heavy  and 
easily  reducible  metals  would  seem  to  throw 
them  out  of  the  list  of  earths  ;  such  are  mag- 
nesium and  beryllium ;  the  existence  of  the 
stable  oxides  MgO  and  BeO  seems  to  indicate 
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that  these  metals  belong  to  the  same  group  as 
cadmium  and  zinc.  The  same  may  be  said  of  tho- 
rium, zirconium,  and  titanium,  wliioh  constitute 
a  natural  group  with  tin,  forming  the  oxides  MO.^. 
As  beryllium,  thorium,  zirconium,  and  titanium, 
are  almost  invariably  found  associated  with  the 
earths  proper  they  are  here  retained  in  giving  an 
outline  of  the  chemical  methods  of  effecting  the 
separation  of  this  numerous  class  of  bodies  from 
each  other. 

It  is  only  within  recent  years  that  the  list  of 
earths  has  been  so  much  extended,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  number  will  be 
further  increased,  not  so  much,  it  may  be,  by 
finding  that  rare  and  ill-examined  minerals  con- 
tain new  elements,  as  by  discovering  that  some 
of  the  bodies  already  well  known  are  in  reality 
mixtures  of  two  or  more  oxides  ;  it  is,  however, 
to  be  remembered  that  the  existence  of  all  the 
oxides  of  elements  enumerated  above  is  not  yet 
finally  proved.  The  discoveries  that  have  already 
been  made  in  this  field  have  proved  the  hetero- 
geneous character  of  some  well-known  oxides  or 
earths  ;  this  is  exemplified  below.  This  splitting 
up  of  an  earth  into  two  or  more  constituents  is 
not  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  act  of  dissociation 
{q.  v.),  but  is  merely  the  result  of  more  refined 
methods  of  attacking  the  difficult  problem  of 
isolating  the  several  already  known  earths  in  a 
state  of  purity,  combined  with  a  very  close  study 
of  variations  in  their  spectroscopic  characteristics 
when  the  various  elements  are  isolated  from  dif- 
ferent mineral  species.  It  is  sullicient  merely 
to  glance  over  the  discoveries  that  have  been 
made  relating  to  the  earths,  to  understand  the 
dilKculties  under  which  this  brancli  of  mineral 
chemistry  labours,  and  upon  what  facts  it  is 
possible  to  assume,  with  any  degree  of  certainty, 
tlie  homogeneous  or  heterogeneous  character  of 
a  material.  Owing  to  the  great  similarity  in  the 
chemicd  reactions  of  many  of  the  earths,  to 
isolate  any  particular  earth  is  a  most  tedious 
operation,  as  there  are  no  known  sharp  methods, 
such,  for  instance,  as  for  the  separation  of  silver 
from  copper,  or  copper  from  iron.  When  a  pure 
material  has  been  prepared  the  further  chemical 
treatment  of  which  fails  to  produce  any  variation 
in  the  atomic  weight  of  the  element,  or  in  the 
depth  of  colour  of  the  oxide,  or  in  the  intensity 
of  any  of  the  bands  in  the  absorption-spectrum 
of  the  salts,  it  is  assumed  that  the  material  is  of 
a  homogeneous  character.  But  in  pi'eparing 
one  particular  earth  it  has  been  customary  to 
select  some  mineral  in  which  it  predominates, 
and  to  purify  the  earth  from  all  the  others  that 
contaminate  it  in  small  quantity.  Even  then 
only  in  one  or  two  instances  can  it  be  asserted 
that  the  oxide  is  pure ;  in  fact  theoretical  con- 
siderations show  that  to  obtain  a  pure  material 
by  the  methods  employed  is  an  impossibility. 
For  example,  samaria,  which  is  undoubtedly  a 
white  oxide,  is  invariably  tinted  pale  yellow  be- 
cause of  a  trace  of  adhering  deoipia,  and  the  tint 
may  be  diminished  in  dei^th  by  numberless  repe- 
titions of  fractional  precipitation  ;  so  also  yttria 
is  tinted  pale  yellow  by  a  trace  of  terbia,  al- 
though Cleve  in  one  instance  obtained  a  small 
quantity  of  a  pure  white  colour  ;  gadolina,  doubt- 
less a  white  oxide,  has  a  pale  yellow  colour  due 
to  a  trace  of  decipia  ;  lanthana,  a  white  oxide, 
can  only  with  great  ditliculty  be  obtained  free 


from  the  last  traces  of  praseodymia  which  colours 
it  grey,  although  the  absorption-spectrum  shows 
no  evidence  of  its  presence.   Inversely  it  may  be 
assumed  that  those  oxides  which  are  coloured  are 
more  or  less  contaminated  by  the  colourless  ones, 
as  terbia  with  yttria,  decipia  with  gadolina  and  sa- 
maria, praseodymia  with  lanthana, anderbia  with 
ytterbia  and  scandia.    The  chemical  history  of 
the  earths  indicates  the  above  method  of  proceed- 
ing to  be  fallacious,  and  would  seem  to  show 
that  the  only  alternative  is  to  isolate  the  same 
oxide  from  a  number  of  ditferent  sources,  and  to 
examine  if  there  are  any  differences  in  the  phy- 
sical characters  of  the  different  specimens ;  such 
as  in  the  molecular  weights,  the  depth  of  colour  of 
the  oxides,  or  in  the  intensity  of  the  bands  of 
the  absorption-spectra.   The  advisability  of  this 
method  is  evident ;  for  it  is  highly  probable  that 
two  closely  allied  elements  may  exist  in  one 
mineral  in  such  quantity  as  to  make  it  ajspear 
to  be  a  homogeneous  substance,  while  the  same 
material  isolated  from  a  different  source  by  the 
same  chemical  methods  may  consist  of  the  two 
oxides  in  such  a  totally  different  ratio  as  to  show 
its  complex  character  by  discrepancies  in  the 
molecular  weights,  colour  of  the  oxides,  or  the 
intensity  of  the  bands  in  the  absorption-spectra. 
This  has  indeed  been  found  to  be  the  case  in 
several  instances  ;  yttria  was  usually  considered 
to  have  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  this  oxide  and 
erbia  were  the  only  two  oxides  which  Bunsen  and 
Bahr,  as  well  as  Clt^ve,  could  isolate  from  gado- 
linite,  although  Mosander  had  recorded  the  exist- 
ence of  a  yellow  or  orange-coloured  oxide,  asso- 
ciated with  these  two,  which  he  named  terbia. 
In  examining  the   yttria  mineral  sainarskitc 
found  in  North  Carolina,  L.  Smith  and  Delafon- 
taine  observed  that  the  yttria  had  a  much  deeper 
yellow  tint  than  was  usually  ascribed  to  it  when 
extracted  from  gadolinite,  and  these  chemists 
ultimately  succeeded  in  separating  the  ciange- 
coloured  oxide  terbia  from  the  white  yttria .  More 
recently  De  Boisbaudran,  examining  terbia  from 
different  sources,  considers  himself  justified  in 
asserting  the  existence  of  a  number  of  oxides 
having  an  orange  colour,  showing  no  absorption- 
spectrum,  but  differing  in  molecular  weights.  As 
another  instance :  the  salts  of  didymia  obtained 
from  cerite  show  a  very  characteristic  absorp- 
tion-spectrum ;  Delafontaine,  when  examining 
the  spectrum  of  the  didymia  from  samarskitc,  cb- 
served  that  the  bands  in  the  blue  region  of  the 
spectrum  differed  from  those  shown  by  the  didy- 
mia from  cerite  ;  and  De  Boisbaudran,  working 
upon  this  material  from  sanmrskite,  eliminated 
the  oxide  of  the  element  giving  the  blue  bands  and 
gave  the  element  the  name  samarium.  The  great 
l^reponderance  of  didymia  over  samaria  in  cerite 
had  previously  masked  the  existenceof  thelatter, 
whereas  in  samarskitc  samwia.  is  relatively  abun- 
dant compared  with  didymia,  and  shows  itsjare- 
sence  at  once  by  the  absorption-spectrum.    Ma  - 
rignac  again,  in  examining  erbia,  discovered  that 
by  many  repetitions  of  the  process  of  fractional 
decomposition  of  the  nitrate  by  fusion,  the  pink 
material  yielded  a  more  easily  decomposable  salt 
of  a  white  colour,  and  named  the  oxide  ytterbia  ; 
and  Nilson,  preparing  this  white  oxide  ytterbia 
from  erbia,  found  that  the  molecular  weight  dif- 
fered from  Marignac's  material,  and  this  he  ulti- 
mately found  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  another 
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•white  oxide  -whose  nitrate  is  more  readily  decom- 
posed by  heat  than  ytterbia ;  this  white  oxide  Nil- 
son  has  called  scandia.  CMve,  studying  the  ab- 
sorption-spectra of  different  fractions  of  erbia, 
concluded  that  this  oxide  is  really  a  mixture  of 
three,  the  true  erbia,  and  two  others  which  he  has 
called  holmia  and  thulia.  Holmia  has  been  ex- 
amined by  De  Boisbaudran  (C.  B.  102,  1003)  by 
fractional  ppn.  of  the  sulphate  by  alcohol;  it  ap- 
pears to  consist  of  two  oxides,  holmia,  and  one 
which  he  names  dysprosia,  both  showing  absorp- 
tion-spectra. Finally,  the  most  striking  discovery 
relating  to  the  earths  is  that  made  by  Von  Wels- 
bach  {M.  5,  508).  This  chemist  has  found  that  by 
crystallising  a  mixture  of  the  nitrates  of  didy- 
mium,  lanthanum,  and  ammonium  in  an  acid 
medium,  certain  double  salts  are  formed,  the  frac- 
tional crystallisation  of  which,  repeated  several 
hundred  times,  results  in  the  separation  of  didy- 
mium  into  two  elements,  one  forming  green- 
coloured  salts,  hence  nsLmed  praseodymium,  and 
the  other  forming  salts  of  an  amethyst  colour ; 
this  second  element  Von  Welsbach  calls  neodij- 
mium  ;  these  elements  show  absorption-spectra 
of  a  totally  different  character.  This  is  a  most  re- 
markable discovery  when  it  is  considered  how 
much  labour  Cl^ve  and  others  have  given  to  the 
preparation  of  pure  didymia  and  its  salts  by  frac- 
tional ppn.  without  apparently  observing  any 
facts  to  indicate  its  complex  character  ;  and  more 
particularly  as  one  constituent  gives  green- 
coloured  salts,  whereas  didymium  salts  have 
always  been  recorded  as  possessing  a  red  or  pink 

colour  {v.  DiDYHIDM,  p.  383). 

The  foregoing  facts  show  how  necessary  it 
is  to  isolate  a  particular  earth  from  several 
minerals  which  contain  it  in  large  as  well  as 
small  quantity,  before  it  can  be  asserted  to  be  a 
homogeneous  body  ;  and  when  several  specimens 
have  been  obtained,  the  absorption-spiectra,  the 
atomic  weights  of  the  elements  in  each,  and  the 
depth  of  tint  of  the  oxides,  must  agree  in  all  the 
specimens.  Kriiss  and  Nilson  {B.  20, 2134)  have 
worked  upon  several  minerals,  and  in  particular 
uijon  large  quantities  of  Fergusonite,  and  from  a 
study  of  the  absorption-spectra  of  various  solu- 
tions they  conclude  that  samarium,  erbium, 
neodymium,  praseodymium,  and  other  bodies 
showing  absorption-spectra  and  considered  to  be 
elementary,  are  in  reality  of  a  complex  character 
and  consist  each  of  a  large  number  of  elements. 
This  result  is  arrived  at  judging  only  by  the 
variations  in  intensity  of  the  absorption-bands, 
but  it  would  be  premature  to  attach  much  weight 
to  the  assertions  of  these  chemists  until  fairly 
pure  specimens  of  the  various  bodies  have  been 
isolated  from  the  several  sources,  for  it  is  not 
improbable  that  in  a  mixture  of  a  large  number 
of  elements,  the  absorption-bands  of  one  may 
influence  the  intensity  of  those  of  another. 

The  following  list  of  elements  comprises  the 
metals  of  those  earths  which  have  as  yet  been 
prepared  in  a  fairly  pure  state,  although  a  few 
are,  as  aforesaid,  looked  upon  by  some  chemists 
as  mixtures  of  several  earths. 
Aluminium  Yttrium  Lanthanum 
Beryllium  Erbium  Neodymium 

Zirconium  Terbium  Praseodymium 

Thorium  Holmium  Samarium 

Scandium  Dysprosium  Cerium 

Ytterbium  Thulium  Gadolinium. 

Decipium 


Those  elements  whose  salts  show  absorption- 
spectra  are  erbium,  holmium,  dysprosium,  thu- 
lium, neodymium,  praseodymium,  and  samarium. 
The  oxides  are  all  white,  with  the  exception  of 
erbia  which  is  pink  ;  holmia  and  thulia,  pink  (?) ; 
decipia,  orange,';  neodymia,  blue  (VonWelsbach) ; 
praseodymia,  dark  brown ;  ceria,  pale  yellow ; 
gadolina,  white  (pale  yellow,  Marignac) ;  terbia, 
orange. 

The  chemical  methods  for  efiecting  the  indi- 
vidual separation  of  the  earths  are  either  by  frac- 
tional fusion  of  the  nitrates,  or  fractional  ppn. 
with  dilute  ammonia ;  those  oxides  which  are 
ppd.  by  K2SO4  (v.  post)  are  all  much  more  basic 
than  those  not  so  ppd.,  and  the  order  of  basicity 
of  the  two  groups  is  as  follows,  beginning  with 
the  most  basic  (assuming  the  existence  of  the 
bodies  enumerated  as  distinct  earths)  : — 

La  >  Prd  >  Nd  >  Sm  >  Gd  >  Dp  ; 
and  for  the  ytlria  group, 

Y  >  Tb  >  ErHoTm  >  Yb  >  Sc. 
An  oxide  is  regarded  as  more  or  less  basic  than 
another  according  as  it  is  displaced  from  its  salts 
with  more  or  less  difficulty  than  the  other  oxide. 
The  relative  basicities  of  two  oxides  are  deter- 
mined by  fractionally  ppg.  a  solution  containing 
salts  of  both  oxides.  Thus  if  an  insufficiency  of 
a  pptant.  is  added  to  a  mixture  of  two  earths  in 

solution  in  the  ratio     and  the  pp.  contains  the 
B 

earths  in  the  ratio     then  A  is  said  to  be  more  or 
b 


<or>  g- ;  the  less  basic  earth  yields  more  easily 

to  the  pptant.,  the  more  basic  resists  its  action 
more. 

In  the  eerite  earths,  deciijia,  being  the  least 
basic,  accumulates  in  the  first  pps.  and  lanthana 
remains  in  solution ;  while  in  the  yttria  group, 
scandia  and  yttria  stand  at  the  two  extremes. 
The  oxides  ceria,  thoria,  zirconia,  and  beryllia, 
as  well  as  alumina,  are  easily  separated  by 
methods  other  than  fractional  ppn.  or  fusion. 

The  sources  from  which  the  earths  are  ob- 
tained are  few.  The  best  known  mineral  con- 
taining these  oxides,  and  apparently  the  most 
abundant,  is  eerite,  which  consists  largely  of 
ceria,  with  about  15  p.c.  of  lanthana,  praseo- 
dymia, and  neodymia ;  the  amount  of  samaria 
and  decipia  is  small,  being  about  three-tenths 
p.c. ;  gadolina  only  a  trace  ;  and  there  is  generally 
a  small  quantity  of  the  yttria  group  of  earths. 
Gadolinite  and  euxenite  are  each  rich  in  yttria, 
erbia,  holmia,  with  a  small  quantity  of  ytterbia 
and  scandia  ;  while  samarsMte  appears  to  be  the 
most  abundant  source  of  terbia,  samaria,  and 
gadolina,  together  with  much  yttria. 

Sepakation  or  the  Eabths. — Before  attempt- 
ing to  isolate  the  earths  individually,  they  are 
first  separated  as  completely  as  possible  from  the 
heavy  metals  and  the  alkaline  earths,  and  from 
niobic,  tantalic,  and  titanic  acids ;  fusing  the 
finely  ground  mineral,  should  it  be  a  niobate  or 
tantalate,  with  KHSO4,  and  digesting  with  water, 
will  leave  NboO,  and  Ta^O^  insoluble ;  if  the 
mineral  is  a  silicate,  Uke  eerite  or  gadolinite, 
HClAq  or  H^SO^Aq  may  be  employed  to  decom- 
pose it.    The  Cu,  Bi,  &c.,  in  the  solution  are 
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ppd.  by  SHj,  and  ammonic  oxalate  is  added ;  if 
the  oxalate  is  in  large  excess  the  filtrate  will 
contain  the  zirconia  as  well  as  beryllia  and 
alumina.  The  mixed  oxalates  are  well  washed, 
dried,  and  strongly  heated,  and  the  oxides  thus 
formed  are  dissolved  in  HClAq  ;  the  evolution  of 
CI  indicates  the  presence  of  CeO.^ ;  if  the  heating 
has  been  too  intense,  ZrO,  and  ThO.,  remain  in- 
soluble. The  solution  is  ppd.  by  ammonia,  and 
boiled  to  separate  CaO,  BaO,  and  SrO  ;  the  pp. 
is  redissolved,  ppd.  by  oxalic  acid,  and  the 
oxalates  are  heated.  The  colour  of  the  strongly 
heated  material  will  now  give  some  indication  of 
its  character.  It  is  invariably  of  a  deep  brown 
or  pale  yellow  colour ;  the  former  indicates  the 
presence  of  much  didymia  (neodymia  and 
praseodymia),  and  the  latter  tint  indicates  terbia, 
decipia,  or  ceria ;  the  colouring  materials  didy- 
mia, terbia,  and  decipia  appear  to  be  peroxides 
which  are  reduced  and  become  white,  or  green- 
ish white,  when  gently  heated  in  a  reducing 
atmosphere. 

The  oxides  are  dissolved  in  nitric  acid ;  the 
solution  is  mixed  with  three  or  four  times  the 
weight  of  the  oxides  of  sodic  nitrate,  evaporated 
to  dryness,  and  the  residue  is  subjected  to  gentle 
fusion  to  decompose  the  eerie,  thorio,  and 
zirconic  nitrates,  should  these  bodies  be  present ; 
water  is  added  and  the  liquid  is  filtered.  The  I 
spectroscope  will  nowreadily  reveal  the  presence 
of  didymia,  erbia,  and  such  other  earths  as  show 
absorption  bands  ;  the  bands  of  samaria  are  very 
faint  and  a  somewhat  cone,  solution  is  required. 

The  next  step  in  the  separation  of  the 
earths  is  to  divide  them  into  two  groups  by  ppg. 
the  solution,  either  as  chlorides,  nitrates,  or 
sulphates,  by  K„SO.,.  To  the  nearly  neutral 
solution  more  than  sufficient  K,^S04  is  added  in 
fine  powder  to  saturate  the  liquid,  which  is  then 
allowed  to  stand  some  hours  with  occasional 
agitation ;  the  pp.  that  forms  is  filtered  off  and 
washed  several  times  with  a  saturated  solution 
of  K.SOp  the  operations  being  done  cold.  The 
pp.  and  solution  now  contain  the  following 
elements :  — 

Precijyitate. 
Di,  La,  Ce,  Sm,  Dp,  Th,  Zr,  Gd ; 

Filtrate. 
Y,  Yb,  Er,  Ho,  Tm,  Tb,  Sc. 

The  pp.  of  Gd-salt  is  slightly  soluble  in  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  K2SO4,  but  for  the  other  elements 
the  separation  is  practically  perfect  (v.  post). 
Both  pp.  and  filtrate  are  decomposed  with  caustic 
soda,  the  pps.  are  well  washed  till  free  from 
sulphates,  and  both  are  redissolved  separately 
in  HNO.jAq ;  if  much  Ce,  Zr,  or  Th  is  suspected, 
the  pp.  from  the  solution  is  again  fused  with 
sodic  nitrate  as  before. 

The  earths  DioOj,  La^O^,  &e.,  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  fractional  ppn.  of  their 
nitrates  by  cold  dilute  ammonia  :  to  the  dilute 
neutral  solution  sufficient  ammonia  is  added  to 
13pt.  a  considerable  portion  of  the  whole,  say 
about  nine-tenths  ;  the  pp.  is  filtered  off,  re- 
dissolved in  nitric  acid,  and  again  ppd.  in  about 
the  same  proportion  as  before,  the  operation 
being  repeated  upon  each  pp.  till  about  only 
one-tenth  of  the  original  material  remains.  All 
the  filtrates  are  put  together,  and  the  oxierations 


are  repeated  as  before,  and  the  final  small  pp.  is 
added  to  the  previous  one.  The  success  of  this 
method  of  operating  depends  upon  the  slight 
differences  between  the  basicities  of  the  various 
earths,  the  least  basic  tending  to  be  ppd.  first, 
and  the  most  basic  to  remain  in  solution.  The 
basic  powers  are,  in  order  of  increasing  magnitude 
Dp<Gd<;Sm<NdPrd<La ;  therefore  the  LajOj 
tends  to  accumulate  in  the  filtrates,  and  the 
Dp.,0„  Gd,03  and  Sm^Oj  in  the  pps.  The  ab- 
sorption-spectrum will  show  that  the  intensity  of 
the  Nd.jOj  and  PrdjO-j  bands  becomes  less,  and 
the  colour  of  the  oxide  obtained  by  heating  the 
oxalate  becomes  more  nearly  white,  in  the  first 
filtrates  as  the  process  is  repeated  ;  the  least 
basic  material  will  do  the  same,  inasmuch  as 
GdjOa  and  Sm^.O^  are  white  and  Dp^O.,  is  orange 
yellow,  whereas  the  intermediate  fractions  rich 
in  Nd.,03  and  Prd.^Os  give  very  strong  absorption- 
bands,  and  the  strongly  heated  oxalates  are  of  a 
deep  coffee-brown  colour.  The  difference  between 
the  basicity  of  La^O.;  and  the  other  earths  is 
much  greater  than  that  between  any  of  the  other 
two  consecutive  earths  of  the  series,  as  Dp-Gd, 
Gd-Sm,  Sm-NdPrd,  so  that  the  purification 
of  La  .O.,  is  easy  compared  with  the  labour  re- 
quired for  the  separation  of  the  others.  Assuming 
that  the  less  basic  material  is  obtained  free 
I  from  Nd,,0.|  and  Prd^O^,  as  shown  by  the  spectro- 
scope, fractional  pptn.  is  repeated  on  the  material 
till  the  filtrates  give  an  oxide  of  a  white  colour 
consisting  of  Sm.03  and  GdoO,,  which  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  greater  solubility  of  the  double  sulphate 
of  gadolinium  and  potassium  in  a  cone,  solu- 
tion of  K,SO,,. 

Another  method  of  conducting  the  separation 
of  the  earths  consists  in  using  a  number  of  flasks 
in  series,  the  central  one  being  marked  '  0,'  those 
to  the  right  marked  -1-1,  +  2,  -1-  3,  &c.,  and  those 
to  the  left  -1,-2,-3,  <fec.  The  solution  to  be 
fractionated  is  placed  in  the  central  flask  marked 
'  0,'  and  about  one-half  of  the  material  is  ppd. ; 
the  pp.  is  dissolved  and  placed  in  —1,  and  the 
filtrate  is  placed  in  + 1.  One  half  of  —  1  is 
ppd.,  the  pp.  is  dissolved  and  put  into  —  2,  and 
the  filtrate  into  0;  one  half  of  -l-l  is  thrown 
down,  the  pp.  is  dissolved  and  placed  in  0,  and 
the  filtrate  is  put  into  -f  2.  In  this  way  the 
operations  are  repeated  till  the  -f  n  flask  contains 
the  most  basic  earths,  and  the  —n  flask  the  least 
basic. 

The  earths  not  ppd.  by  K,SO|,  consisting  of 
Yo03,Er„03,Tb20.„<fec.,are  converted  into  nitrates 
and  are  treated  by  either  of  two  methods  — 
(1)  by  fusing  the  nitrates,  or  (2)  by  fractional 
ppn.  with  dilute  ammonia.  The  first  method 
would  seem  to  be  the  more  successful,  as  by  its 
use  scandia,  ytterbia,  holmia,  thulia,  and  erbia 
have  been  isolated.  The  basicities  of  the  earths 
being  in  the  order  Sc<Yb<Er  Ho  Sm<Tb<Y, 
the  nitrate  of  scandia  tends  to  decompose  at  a 
lower  heat  and  more  readily  than  the  ytterbia 
salt,  the  latter  decomposes  before  erbia,  holmia, 
etc.,  and  these  decompose  more  readily  than 
yttric  nitrate.  Hence,  if  the  fusion  has  been 
carried  nearly  to  complete  decomposition,  the 
fused  mass  when  treated  with  water  will  give  a 
solution  rich  in  yttria  and  terbia,  and  containing 
little  or  no  scandia  and  ytterbia.  The  insoluble 
I  material  is  redissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  again 
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subjected  to  fusion  as  before  ;  the  fused  mass  is 
treated  with  water  and  filtered,  the  operations 
being  repeated  very  many  times,  as  in  fractional 
ppn. 

The  methods  given  above  for  separating  the 
earths  may  be  somewhat  modified  according  as 
one  or  other  of  the  elements  preponderates.  In 
working  with  the  cerite  earths  the  material,  as 
nitrates,  is  first  mixed  with  sodic  nitrate,  and 
subjected  to  the  process  of  fusion  to  decompose 
the  very  large  amount  of  eerie  nitrate  present ; 
as  the  amount  of  the  yttria  earths  in  cerite  is 
small,  the  solution  from  the  insoluble  eerie  oxide 
may  at  once  be  treated  by  fractional  ppn.;  the 
yttria  earths,  being  very  much  less  basic  than 
LajOa  or  DijOj,  collect  completely  with  the  Sm^Oj 
in  the  first  fractions,  when  this  portion  is  then 
separated  by  K.SO4.  Again,  in  such  minerals  as 
gadolinite  or  samarskite,  the  amount  of  the  cerite 
earths  being  small,  fractional  ppn.  or  fusion  may 
be  at  once  resorted  to  with  the  nitrates,  and  the 
most  basic  portions,  containing  all  the  La,  Di, 
Sm,  &c.,  may  be  finally  treated  with  K^SOj. 

Several  methods  of  limited  application  are 
suitable  for  the  separation  of  a  few  of  the  earths ; 
didymia,  containing  a  trace  of  lanthana,  may  be 
purified  by  ppn.  in  a  strongly  acid  solution 
(HNO3)  with  oxalic  acid,  lanthanic  oxalate  being 
much  more  soluble  than  the  didymic  salt ;  the 
same  process  may  be  employed  for  separating 
yttria  from  terbia,  the  oxalate  of  the  former 
being  the  more  soluble  ;  or  this  separation  may 
be  effected  by  dissolving  the  oxides  in  formic  acid, 
and  crystallising,  the  terbic  formate  being  the 
less  soluble.  Small  quantities  of  cerium  are 
easily  separated  by  ppg.  with  large  excess  of 
soda,  and  passing  chlorine  through  the  liquid, 
which  leaves  the  CeO™  insoluble. 

The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  ele- 
ments scandium,  ytterbium,  and  yttrium  are  their 
widely  different  atomic  weights,  different  spark- 
spectra,  and  the  slight  differences  in  basicities, 
these  being  in  the  order  Sc<Yb<Y.  Erbia, 
holmia,  and  thulia  are  recognised  by  the  bands 
in  their  absorption-spectra ;  decipia  and  terbia 
both  give  orange-coloured  oxides,  but  difl'er 
in  the  fact  that  the  former  is  ppd.  by  K.SO^  as 
a  double  sulphate,  while  the  latter  is  not  so  ppd.; 
gadolina  and  samaria,  two  closely-allied  earths, 
difl'er  also  in  the  solubility  of  their  double  sul- 
phates with  K,S04  in  a  cone,  solution  of  this 
salt,  and  the  former  gives  no  absorption- 
spectrum. 

The  earths,  known  as  rare,  resemble  alumina 
in  being  ppd.  by  ammonia,  insoluble  in  excess, 
but  differ  from  alumina  in  being  insoluble  in 
excess  of  soda  or  potash ;  they  likewise  resemble 
CaO,  SrO,  and  BaO  in  forming,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  ZrOo,  oxalates  which  are  insoluble  in 
water  and  oxalic  acid  or  ammonium  oxalate,  but 
are  slightly  soluble  in  acids  ;  ThO._,  and  ZrO™  are 
ppd.,  like  AUO.,,  by  sodium  thiosulphate.  The 
oxides  of  the  cerite  and  yttria  groups  are  all  as- 
sumed to  have  the  formula  M2O3 ;  most  of  them 
form  higher  oxides  by  ppg.  with  ammonia  in  pre- 
sence of  HjO.,.  Our  knowledge  of  the  rare  earths 
is  yet  very  incomplete.  J.  J.  H. 

EARTHS,  METALS  OF  THE.  The  term 
earths  is  one  of  those  words  which  perpetuate 
the  connexion  of  chemistry  with  alchemy.  The 
meaning  given  to  the  term  at  different  periods 


marks  the  change  from  the  vague  conceptions  of 
the  earlier  times  to  the  more  precise  knowledge 
regarding  composition  and  properties  which  be- 
longs to  modern  chemistry.  Earth  was  one  of 
the  four  alchemical  essences  or  elements.  In 
later  times  the  term  was  applied  to  all  bodies 
which  were  insoluble  in  water  and  not  changed 
by  heat.  '  Terra  est  corpus  fossile,'  says  Boer- 
have,  in  his  Elcmcnta  Chemia  (1732), '  simplex, 
durum,  friabile,  in  igne  fixum,  in  igne  non 
fluens,  in  aqua,  alcohole,  oleo,  aere  dissolvi  non 
potens.'  As  investigation  advanced,  a  separation 
was  made  between  bodies  which  had  many  pro- 
perties of  earths  and  yet  were  soluble  in  water — 
these  were  called  the  alkaline  earths — and  bodies 
which  were  not  dissolved  by  water.  Silica, 
alumina,  gypsum,  and  ferric  oxide,  were  taken  to 
be  the  typical  earths.  Lavoisier's  demonstration 
of  the  change  which  occurs  when  a  metal  is 
burnt  suggested  that  many  earths  might  be 
oxides  of  metals ;  Davy's  discovery  of  sodium 
and  potassium  marked  a  further  step  in  the 
acquisition  of  accurate  knowledge  of  the  compo- 
sition of  earths ;  and  the  labours  of  Berzelius 
and  his  followers  completed  the  work  which  the 
alchemists  began. 

The  earths  are  the  oxides  of  certain  metals ; 
these  oxides  are  aU  insoluble,  or  only  slightly 
soluble,  in  water;  the  oxides  are  reduced  to 
metals  with  difficulty.  There  is  still  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  list  of  metals  whose  oxides 
are  to  be  included  in  the  class  of  earths,  but  the 
matter  is  not  one  of  great  importance.  The 
term  is  used  in  the  present  article  only  for  con- 
venience of  classing  together  a  number  of  ele- 
ments which  show  distinct  analogies.  The 
metals  Al,  Ga,  In,  Sc,  Y,  La,  and  Yb  resemble 
each  other  in  so  many  respects  that  it  is  advi- 
sable to  place  them  in  the  same  class  ;  thalUum 
also  shows  distinct  analogies  with  Al,  Ga,  and 
In  ;  and  the  eight  elements  mentioned  more  or 
less  resemble  the  non-metallic  element  boron. 

These  nine  elements  form  Group  III.  in  the 
periodic  classification  of  the  elements.  This 
group  is  divided  as  follows  :  — 
Group  III. 

Even  series 

2  4  6  8         10  12 

B(ll)  Sc(44)    Y  (89)  La  (139)  Yb  (173)  — 
Odd  series 

3  5  7        9  11 

Al(27)  Ga  (69-9)  In  (114)    —  Tl(204) 

These  elements  are  all  metallic  except  boron; 
scandium  and  ytterbium  have  not  been  isolated; 
some  of  the  properties  of  those  metals  of  this 
group  which  have  been  isolated  are  presented  in 
the  table  on  the  next  page. 

Chemical  properties. — The  earth-metals  de- 
compose water,  some  of  them  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, e.g.  Y  and  La,  others  at  100"^,  e.g.  Al, 
and  others  only  at  red  heat,  e.g.  Tl.  They  are 
all  oxidised  when  heated  in  oxygen,  Al  and  Ga 
not  at  all  readily ;  Tl  is  oxidised  even  by  ex- 
posure to  air.  The  metals  combine  directly  with 
the  halogens  to  form  compounds  MX3,  and  Tl 
forms  also  the  gasifiable  chloride  TlCl. 

The  well-marked  oxides  of  the  metals  we  are 
considering  belong  to  the  form  M.O3,  but  Tl  also 
forms  the  very  characteristic  oxide  Tl.,0 ;  the 
oxides  M2O3  are  basic,  TLO  is  distinctly  alka- 
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Aluminium 

Gallium 

Yttrium 

Indium 

Lanthanum 

Thalltom 

Atomic 

weights 

27-02 

69-9 

89^6 

113-4 

138-5 

203-64 

One  or  more  compounds  of  each  element,  except  Y  and  La,  have  been  gasified  ; 

specific  heats  have  been  directly  determined,  except  for  Y.    Molecular  weights 

Melting 

unknown. 

points 

700° 

30° 

(?) 

176° 

(?) 

285° 

Specific 

gravities 

2-6 

G-1 

(?) 

7-3 

C-2 

11-9 

(approx.) 

Specific 

heats 

■225 

■08 

(?) 

•057 

•047 

■034 

Occurrence 

Very  widely 

In  very  small 

With  Sc,  Yb, 

Livery  small 

With,  Y,  Yb, 

In  small 

and  prepa- 

distributed. 

quantities. 

La,  &c.,  as 

quantities, 

Ce,  &c.,  as 

quantities. 

ration 

chiefly  as 

as  sulphide, 

silicate  in  a 

as  sulphide. 

silicate  in 

chiefly  as  se- 

Silicate.  Ub- 

in  some  zinc 

few  rare 

in  some  zinc 

a  few  rare 

leniae,  lair- 

tained  by 

blendes. 

Swedish 

ores.  Ob- 

Swedish 

ly  widely 

reducing 

Obtained  by 

minerals. 

tained  by 

minerals. 

distributed. 

Al,Cl,.2NaCl 

electrolysing 

Obtained 

reducing 

Obtained 

Obtained  by 

by  Na 

alkaline  so- 

by reducing 

oxide  by  C 

by  reducing 

electrolysis 

lution  of  the 

Y,Cl,;-2NaCl 

or  H,  or  ppg. 

La,Cl„byK, 

of  salts  in 

sulphate. 

by  Na,  or  by 

solutions  of 

or  by  elec- 

solution;  by 

electrolysis. 

salts  by  Zn, 

trolysing 

iivtii    V)V   A 1 

molten 

or   Zn ;  or 

La,Cl,.2NaCl. 

by  reducing 

oxide  by 

KCN  or  C. 

Physical 

Tin  -  white, 

Silver-white, 

Greyish-pow- 

White, very 

White  -  grey. 

Very  lus- 

properties 

fairly  hard, 

fairly  hard. 

der  (little  in- 

soft, lus- 

fairly hard. 

trous,  mal- 

very mal- 

rather brit- 

vestigated). 

trous. 

and  ductile. 

leability  and 

leable  and 

tle,  very  low 

duc'-ility 

ductile,  very 

melting- 

small,  very 

sonorous. 

point. 

soft. 

line,  forming  the  hydroxide  TIOH,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly to  be  classed  with  the  alkalis.  The 
most  characteristic  salts  of  the  metals  of  the 
earths  belong  to  the  form  M,.3X,  where  X  =  SOj, 
SO3,  CO3,  2N0.„  2C10,,  spOj,"&c. ;  Tl  also  forms 
very  characteristic  salts,  T1._,X,  closely  resembling 
those  of  the  alkali  metals.  The  sulphates 
MoHSO^  of  the  odd-series  members  of  the  group, 
except  Tl,  i.e.  the  sulphates  of  Al,  Ga,  and  In, 
combine  with  alkali  sulphates  to  form  alums 
M,,3S04.X.,S0,,.24H,0,  where  M  =  A1,  Ga,  or  In, 
and  X  =  alkali  metal  usually  K  or  NH, ;  thal- 
lous  sulphate  Tl^SOj  forms  an  alum  in  which 
it  takes  the  place  of  the  alkali  sulphate 
(A1,3S0,.TLS0.,.24H,,0).  In  the  three  elements, 
Al,  Ga,  In,  the  tendency  to  form  more  than  one 
chloride  increases  as  the  atomic  weight  in- 
creases, and  also  the  tendency  of  the  chloride 
?>I..Clg  to  dissociate  into  MCI.,  increases  as  the 
atomic  weigiit  increases.  Al,  Ga,  and  Y  dissolve 
in  KOHAq  with  evolution  of  H  ;  in  this  respect 
they  show  analogies  with  some  of  the  non-metals. 
Tl  appears  to  form  an  oxide  TIO.,,  and  this  oxide 
seems  to  be  acidic.  The  chlorides  AlCl.,,  GaCLj, 
and  InCl;  exist  as  gases  at  very  high  temjiera- 
tures  ;  there  is  evidence  of  the  existence  as  gases 
of  GaCl,  and  InCl,,  and  possibly  of  InCl ;  TlCl 
has  been  gasified,  but  TlCl,  is  known  only  as  a 
solid.  These  data  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
atoms  of  the  earth-metals  aretrivalent,  and  per- 
haps also  divalent,  in  gaseous  molecules. 

The  investigation  of  the  earth -metals  is  yet 


very  incomplete ;  so  far  as  facts  are  available 
one  may  say  that  Al,  Ga,  and  In  are  very  closely 
related,  that  Sc,  Y,  La,  and  Yb  form  another 
family,  and  that  Tl  shows  relations  with  the  Al 
family,  but  is  also  most  distinctly  analogous  to 
the  alkali  metals  on  one  hand  and  lead  on  the 
other  hand.  Boron,  which  is  the  non-metallic 
member  of  Group  V.,  has  already  been  considered 
(v.  vol.  i.  p.  524).  M.  M.  P.  M. 

ECBOLINE  V.  Ergotinine. 

ECGONINE  C<,H,-N03  i.e. 
C,,NH3Me.CH(0H).CH,.C0,H.  Named  from 
eK-yovos,  offslioot.  R-Oxy-inethyl-^-pyrid7jl-pro- 
pionic  acid.  [198°].  Obtained,  together  with 
benzoic  acid  and  MeOH,  by  heating  cocaine 
(C-NH,Me.CH(OBz).CH,,.CO.,Me)  with  HCl  at 
100°  (Wohler,  A.  121,  37'2  ;  Lessen,  A.  133,  351). 
Boiling  baryta,  acting  on  cocaine,  forms  not 
only  ecgonine  but  also  '  isotropine '  CaH|,,NO 
(Calmels  a.  Gossin,  C.  R.  100,^143).  Mono- 
clinic  prisms  (containing  aq)  (from  alcohol)  ; 
a:b:c  =  -8136:1:  -6277  ;  ;8  =  87°  8'.  V.  si.  sol.  water, 
m.  sol.  alcohol,  insol.  ether. 

Reactions. — 1.  The  product  obtained  by  heat- 
ing with  Mel  gives,  after  warming  with  silver 
chloride  and  Ag,  a  m  e  t  h  y  1  o  -  c h  1  o r  i  d e,  whence 
(C„H„NO,MeCl)„PtCl,  may  be  obtained  (Gintl  a. 
Storch,  M.  8,  78).— 2.  Oxidation  with  KMnO^ 
gives  succinic  acid  (Einhorn,B.21,50). — 3.  Heat- 
ing with  H.^SOj  forms  an  anhydride  (?),  whose 
barium  salt  CiaHj^BaNjOs  is  crystalline  (Calmels 
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a.  Gossin,  C.  R.  100, 1143).— 4.  Distillation  with 
BaO  gives  methylamine. 

Salts.— B'2H.,PtCl, :  [226°] ;  yellow  powder, 
extremely  sol.  water,  si.  sol.  alcohol.  When  its 
solution  is  heated  there  is  formed  B'^PtCl^  as 
yellowish  needles,  v.  sol.  water,  nearly  insol. 
alcohol  (C.  a.  G.).— B'HCl.  [246°].  SI.  sol. 
alcohol  (Liebermann,  B.  21,  2351). 

Benzoyl  derivative  CsH^O.NBz.  [189°]. 
(M.);  [192°]  (S.);  [195°]  (L.  a.  G.).  Formed 
as  a  by-product  in  the  preparation  of  cocaine 
(Merck,  B.  18,  1694).  Formed  also  by  boiling 
cocaine  with  water  for  several  hours  (Einhorn, 

B.  21,  47).  Also  from  ecgonine  and  Bz^O  (Lie- 
bermann a.  Giesel,  B.  21,  3196).  Flat  colour- 
less prisms ;  sol.  water  and  alcohol,  nearly  insol. 
ether.  Crystallises  also  in  prisms  containing 
4aq  [92°]  and  [140°].  Decomposed  by  HCl  into 
benzoic  acid  and  ecgonine.  Partially  converted 
by  Mel,  dissolved  in  MeOH  in  presence  of  alkali 
into  cocaine,  although  the  greater  part  is  simply 
resolved  into  benzoic  acid  and  ecgonine  (Skraup, 
ill.  6,  556  ;  cf.  Merck,  B.  18, 2264).  In  the  same 
way,  by  heating  benzoyl-ecgonine  with  alkyl 
iodides,  the  following  homologues  of  cocaine 
may  be  prepared,  ethyl-benzoyl-ecgonine 
Ci^HijEtNO^ :  [108°] ;  monoclinic  prisms ; 
propyl-benzoyl-ecgonine  C|sH|,PrNOj 
[79°];     and  isobutyl-benzoyl-ecgonine 

C,  „H,8(GH.,Pr)N0<  [62°]  (Novy,  Ph.  [3]  18,  233). 
According  to  Einhorn  (B.  21,  3443)  the  first  of 
these  homologues  of  cocaine  is  a  liquid  and  the 
second  a  solid  [58°]. 

Salt  of  Benzoyl-ecgonine  B'HAuClj : 
sparingly  soluble  golden  leaflets. 

Anhydro-ecgonine  CaHijNOj  i.e. 
C5NH3Me.CH:GH.CO..H  [235°].  Formed  by  the 
action  of  PCl^  (Merck,  B.  19,  3002)  or  POCl, 
(Einhorn,  B.  20,  1221)  on  ecgonine.  Crystals, 
V.  sol.  water  and  alcoliol,  almost  insol.  other 
solvents.  With  Br  it  forms  CaH|3Br.,N0,„  whose 
hydrochloride  C„H,3Br,N02HCi  melts'  at  i84°.  It 
forms  a  perbromide  [156°]. 

Salts.— B'HCl.  [241°].— B'„H,.PtCl„.  [223°]. 
— B'HAuClj.— B'HIa  [186°].— B'HBr  [155°]. 

Ethyl  derivativeQi,jH.y,^X'iiO.,.  Oil.  Forms 
a  hydrochloride  [244°].— B'H^PtCls  [211°]. 

ECHICERIN  V.  DiTA  Bark. 

ECHITIN  V.  DiTA  Bark. 

ECHITENINE  v.  Dita  Baek. 

EFFLORESCENCE.  The  formation  of  a  loose 
powdery  deposit  on  the  surface  of  a  solid  body  is 
termed  efflorescence.  Some  hydrated  salts  lose 
water  of  crystallisation  by  exposure  to  the  air, 
and  the  surface  becomes  covered  with  a  deposit 
of  the  dehydrated  salt;  crystalsof  Na^OOj.lOHjO, 
for  instance,  effloresce  in  this  way,  the  surface 
becoming  NaX03.5H.,0.  If  a  porous  body  is 
filled  with  a  salt  solution,  the  solution  will  be 
drawn  by  caplfiary  action  to  the  surface  of  the 
solid,  and  if  the  body  in  solution  crystallises  on 
the  surface  of  the  solid  the  phenomenon  is  called 
ettiorescence ;  thus,  the  formation  of  nitre  on 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  or  of  sodium  carbonate 
on  walls,  is  an  example  of  efflorescence.  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  the  creeping  of  a  solution 
up  the  sides  of  a  vessel  and  deposition  of  the 
dissolved  body ;  thus,  if  a  solution  of  salam- 
moniac  is  exposed  to  the  air,  crystals  are  formed 
where  the  surface  of  the  liquid  touches  the  sides 
of  the  vessel ;  the  liquid  then  rises,  by  capillary 


action,  between  these  crystals,  and  more  crystals 
are  formed  above  the  first  layer,  and  so  on. 

M.  M.  P.  M. 

EGG  ALBUMEN  v.  Peoteids. 

EIOOSANE  V.  IcosANE. 

EL.5;0MARGARIC  ACID  C,,H3„0,,.  [48°]. 
Occurs  as  glyceride  in  the  oil  from  the  seeds  of 
Elaococca  Vemicia  (Cloez,  C.  B.  81,  469  ;  82, 
501 ;  83,  943).  Trimetric  tables  v.  e.  sol.  ether. 
Absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  becoming  resinous. 
Sunlight  converts  the  oil  of  Elseococca  into  a 
solid  fat,  which  on  saponification  gives  elsBO- 
stearic  acid  [72°]. 

ELa:OPTENE.  The  portion  of  a  natural 
essential  oil  that  does  not  readily  solidify. 

ELAIDIC  ACID.  The  soUd  polymeride  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  Oleic 
ACID  (q.  v.). 

ELAIDIN.  The  solid  polymeride  of  Olein, 
V.  Oleic  acid. 

ELASTIN  V.  Proteids,  Appendix  C. 

ELATERIN  C,„H,,05.  Occurs  in  the  spurting 
cucumber  (Momordica  Elaterium)  (Zwenger,  A. 
43, 359  ;  Morrus,  A.  2,  366 ;  Power,  Ph.  [3]  5,  645). 
Hexagonal  tables,  insol.  water,  si.  sol.  ether,  v. 
sol.  alcohol.  Purgative.  Gives  a  carmine  colour 
with  phenol  and  H.SOj  (Lindo,  Fr.  17,  500  ;  cf. 
Johannson,  Fr.  24,  156). 

ELECTROLYSIS.  The  separation  of  a  com- 
pound into  parts  effected  by  the  passage  of  an 
electric  current.  A  compound  which  is  decom- 
posed by  the  passage  through  it  of  an  electric 
current  is  called  an  electrolyte ;  the  parts  into 
which  it  is  separated  are  called  the  ions.  When 
different  electrolytes  are  decomposed  by  a  cur- 
rent, the  masses  of  the  ions  which  carry  with 
them  equal  quantities  of  electricity  are  in  the 
proportion  of  the  chemical  equivalents  of  these 
ions.  Conversely  the  masses  of  several  ions 
which  are  chemically  equivalent  produce  equal 
quantities  of  electricity  by  their  combination 
with  other  ions  ;  thus,  suppose  32-7  grams  of 
zinc  were  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  28  grams 
of  iron  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  9  grams  of 
aluminium  in  potash,  the  quantity  of  electricity 
set  in  motion  by  each  action  would  be  the  same. 
The  electricity  behaves  as  if  it  were  divided  into 
atoms,  one  of  which  is  attached  to  each  mono- 
valent ion,  two  to  each  divalent  ion,  and  so  on. 

In  some  cases  electrolysis  proceeds  as  if  the 
mass  of  the  electrolyte  expressed  by  its  chemical 
formula  were  being  separated  into  ions ;  in 
other  cases  the  action  proceeds  as  if  the  mass  of 
electrolyte  decomposed  by  the  current  were  a 
multiple  of  that  expressed  by  the  formula. 
There  are  some  binary  compounds  which  are 
not  electrolytes,  but  which  undergo  electrolysis 
when  mixed  with  other  compounds  that  also  are 
not  themselves  electrolytes.  The  application  of 
the  facts  of  electrolysis  to  chemical  processes 
will  be  dealt  with  in  the  art.  Physical  methods. 

M.  M.  P.  M. 

ELECTRONEGATIVE  and  ELECTROPOSI- 
TIVE. When  a  binary  salt  is  electrolysed  into 
its  elements,  one  of  the  elements  separates  at 
the  negative  electrode  and  the  other  at  the  posi- 
!  tive  electrode ;  the  former  element  is  said  to  be 
I  electropositive  towards  the  latter.  An  element 
!  may  be  electropositive  towards  another  element 
and  at  the  same  time  electronegative  towards  a 
third  element;  thus  in  the  electrolysis  of  a 
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metallic  sulphide  the  sulphur  will  separate  at 
the  positive  electrode,  but  in  the  electrolysis  of 
sulphur  chloride  the  sulphur  separates  at  the 
negative  electrode  ;  sulphur  is  negative  towards 
metals  but  positive  towards  chlorine.  The  terms 
electropositive  and  negative  are  used  in  che- 
mistry as  practically  synonymous  with  the  terms 
basylous  and  chlorous.  The  classification  of 
elements  into  positive  and  negative  is  of  use, 
inasmuch  as  with  this  property  a  number  of 
others  are  associated ;  thus,  if  we  know  that 
an  element  is  positive  to  many  others  we  con- 
clude that  its  chemical  properties  are  those 
characteristic  of  metals ;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  element  is  negative  to  a  number  of  metals, 
we  conclude  that  its  oxides  will  be  acidic,  that 
it  will  not  form  salts  by  replacing  the  hydrogen 
of  acids,  that  it  will  possibly  form  a  hydride, 
and  that  generally  it  will  be  characterised  by 
non-metallic  properties.  M.  M.  P.  M. 

ELEMENTS.  Although  the  notion  of  an 
element  or  elementary  body  is  one  of  the  re- 
motest antiquity,  it  has  reached  its  present  form 
by  a  process  of  slow  growth.  The  Aristotelian 
elements — earth,  water,  air,  and  fire — represented 
properties  or  conditions  rather  than  actual  sub- 
stances ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  al- 
chemical elements — salt,  sulphur,  and  mercury. 
A  very  casual  review  of  the  older  chemical 
writings  will  show  that  these  conceptions  were 
scholastic  rather  than  scientific,  and  yet  they 
served  their  purpose  in  a  primitive  way  and 
aided  to  some  extent  in  the  classification  of 
material  things.  In  a  strictly  chemical  sense, 
the  modern  idea  of  an  element,  together  with  its 
implied  distinction  between  elementary  and  com- 
pound bodies,  seems  to  have  originated  with 
15oyle,  who,  in  his  Sceptical  Chymist  and  other 
essays,  vigorously  combated  the  earlier  notions. 
He  taught  that  such  substances  were  to  be  re- 
garded as  elementary  as  were  not  capable  of 
further  separation,  and  which,  being  obtainable 
from  compounds,  could  yield  like  compounds 
again.  Such  elements,  however,  he  did  not 
specifically  define,  nor  did  he  assign  any  positive 
limit  to  their  number. 

From  this  point  the  conception  of  chemical 
elements  slowly  developed,  changing  as  the  re- 
sources of  analysis  changed,  becoming  more 
definite  with  the  introduction  of  quantitative 
methods  into  chemistry,  until  with  the  decom- 
position of  the  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths  by 
Davy,  and  the  discovery  of  the  true  nature  of 
chlorine,  it  crystallised  into  its  present  form. 
To-day  the  myriads  of  known  substances  are  all 
capable  of  ultimate  analysis,  and  they  are  re- 
duced at  last  to  about  sixty -nine  or  seventy  simple 
bodies,  which  resist  all  efforts  of  the  analyst  to 
decompose  them  further.  These  simple  bodies, 
or  elcDicnts,  are  as  follows  :■ 


Aluminium 

Antimony 

Arsenic 

Barium 

Beryllium 

Bismuth 

Boron 

Bromine 

Cadmium 

Cfesium 

Calcium 


Carbon 
Cerium 
Chlorine 
Chromium 
Cobalt 
Copper 
Didymium 
Erbium 
Fluorine 
Gallium 
Germanium 


Gold 
Hydrogen 
Indium 
Iodine 
Iridium 
Iron 

Lanthanum 

Lead 

Lithium 

Magnesium 

Manganese 


Mercury 

Rubidium 

Terbium 

Molybdenum 

Ruthenium 

Thallium 

Nickel 

Samarium 

Thorium 

Niobium 

Scandium 

Tin 

Nitrogen 

Selenion 

Titanium 

Osmium 

Silicon 

Tungsten 

Oxygen 

Silver 

Uranium 

Palladium 

Sodium 

Vanadium 

Phosphorus 

Strontium 

Ytterbium 

Platinum 

Sulphur 

Yttrium 

Potassium 

Tantalum 

Zinc 

Ehodium 

Tellurium 

Zirconium 

To  these  may  perhaps  be  added  a  few  which 
are  still  doubtful,  such  as  norwegium,  holmium, 
thulium,  &c.,  and  some  which  ai'e  but  dimly 
recognised  as  present  in  the  cerite  and  gadolinite 
earths.  It  is  also  probable  that  some  of  those 
in  the  list  are  really  not  elementary  substances, 
e.g.  didymium. 

Upon  comparison,  these  elements  are  found  to 
fall  into  well-marked  natural  groups,  the  mem- 
bers of  each  group  showing  close  kinship,  both 
as  regards  themselves  and  their  compounds.  At 
first  the  classification  of  the  elements  was  super- 
ficial and  tentative,  being  based  upon  partial 
resemblances;  and  even  the  broad  division  of 
them  into  metals  and  non-metals  was  far  from 
being  satisfactory.  To  the  earlier  chemists 
nitrogen  and  bismuth  had  nothing  in  common, 
carbon  and  tin  were  totally  unlike,  while  vana- 
dium and  chromium  were  classed  together,  and 
so  too  were  tellurium  and  antimony.  But  by 
means  of  the  hypothesis  of  valency  a  clearer 
insight  was  gained  into  the  true  relationships  of 
the  elements,  and  in  the  announcement  of  the 
periodic  law  (q.v.)  by  Newland,  Mendelejeff,  and 
Lothar  Meyer,  their  orderly  sequence  was  at  last 
definitely  perceived.  To-day  all  classification  of 
the  elements  is  based  primarily  upon  that  law, 
and  illustrates  chemical  function  rather  than 
external  properties.  The  former  is  fundamental, 
the  latter  are  but  secondary.  Furthermore,  in 
consequence  of  the  periodic  law  all  the  physical 
characteristics  of  the  elements  are  now  thought 
to  depend  ultimately  upon  atomic  mass,  and 
thus  their  classification  is  directly  correlated 
with  the  atomic  theory. 

Omitting  a  very  few  of  the  rarer  and  more 
imperfectly  known  elements,  the  following  ele- 
mentary groups  may  be  distinctly  recognised. 
For  the  connexion  of  the  several  groups  with 
each  other  the  article  on  the  periodic  law  should 
be  consulted  (c/.  also  Classification,  p.  203).  By 
suitable  divisions  the  existence  of  sub-groups  is 
indicated  :  — 


1 

H 

Li 

Na 
K 
Rb 
Cs 


2 

Be 

Ca 
Sr 
Ba 

Mg 
Zn 
Cd 
Hg 


3 

B 

Al 
Ga 
In 

Sc 
Y 
La 
Yb 

Tl 


4 

C 

Si 

Ti 

Ge 

Zr 

Sn 

Pb 

Ce 
Th 


5 

N 

P 

V 

As 

Sb 

Bi 

Nb 
Ta 

Di 
Er 


6 

O 

S 

Se 
Te 

Cr 
Mo 
W 
U 


7 

F 
CI 
Br 
I 

Mn 


Fe 
Ni 
Co 

Cu 
Ag 
Au 

Rh 

Ru 

Pd 

Ir 

Os 

Pt 
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In  each  of  these  gi'oupg,  or,  more  precisely, 
in  each  of  the  sub-groups,  if  the  elements  are 
arranged  in  the  order  of  their  atomic  weights, 
there  is  a  regular  gradation  of  properties  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest.  Among  their  com- 
pounds precisely  similar  regularities  appear,  and 
exceptions  are  quite  uncommon.  If  one  element 
in  a  group  forms  certain  well-defined  compounds, 
we  may  fairly  expect  them  to  be  paralleled  by 
every  other  element  in  the  same  series,  and  their 
points  of  dissimilarity  will  follow  a  regular  serial 
order.  Throughout  each  group,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, there  seems  to  be  one  dominant  valency 
representing  the  maximum  stability  among  the 
derivatives  of  the  members  of  the  group,  and 
these  derivatives  are  frequently  isomorphous. 
Indeed  isomorphism  between  analogously  con- 
stituted compounds  is  good  evidence  of  chemi- 
cal kinship,  although  it  is  not  proof  positive. 

As  regards  abundance,  association  in  nature, 
and  modes  of  occurrence,  the  elements  differ 
widely.  Including  the  atmosphere  and  the  ocean, 
the  mass  of  the  earth's  crust  is  mainly  made  up 
of  thirteen  of  them,  namely,  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  carbon,  chlorine,  sulphur,  aluminium, 
calcium,  magnesium,  iron,  potassium,  sodium, 
and  silicon.  Certain  others,  such  as  fluorine, 
manganese,  lead,  and  phosphorus,  are  relatively 
common,  and  others,  like  gallium,  indium,  and 
germanium,  are  exceedingly  rare.  Compara- 
tively few  of  the  elements  are  found  free  in 
nature,  and  these  are  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitro- 
gen, carbon,  sulphur,  tellurium,  arsenic,  anti- 
mony, bismuth,  copper,  silver,  gold,  mercury, 
zinc,  tin,  lead,  iron,  and  the  six  platinum  metals. 
Of  these  only  nitrogen,  gold,  and  the  platinum 
group  appear  to  be  more  abundant  free  than  in 
a  state  of  union.  Compounds  are  the  rule,  native 
elements  the  exception.  In  general  terms,  like 
elements  occur  under  like  conditions,  and  often 
in  association  with  each  other.  Thus  cobalt  and 
nickel  are  seldom  found  entirely  apart,  the  rarer 
earths  are  almost  always  commingled,  and  the 
platinum  metals  always  occur  more  or  less  to- 
gether. Apart  from  the  commoner  rock -forming 
elements,  the  so-called '  heavy  metals '  are  chiefly 
found  segregated  in  veins  which  are  produced  by 
infiltration;  while  the  cerium  and  yttrium  groups, 
beryllium,  zirconium,  thorium,  &c.,  exist  almost 
solely  in  granitic  intrusions.  In  sedimentary  or 
detrital  rocks  the  rarer  elements  which  perhaps 
were  present  in  the  parent  formations  are  so 
widely  scattered  as  to  be  no  longer  discernible. 
The  older  rock  masses  yield  by  far  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  known  elements.  Even  in  vol- 
canic outflows  the  number  of  elements  present 
seems  to  be  relatively  small,  perhaps  because  no 
segregating  influence  has  rendered  the  presence 
of  the  scarcer  substances  distinctly  manifest.  In 
organic  matter  the  elements  carbon,  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  nitrogen,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus  are 
the  dominating  constituents. 

In  the  beginnings  of  chemistry  the  fact  that 
one  substance  could  be  transformed  into  other 
substances  gave  rise  to  all  manner  of  alchemical 
speculations.  Transmutations  of  matter  gave 
the  young  science  its  only  raison  d'etre,  and  no 
good  reason  existed  for  assigning  any  limit  to 
such  transmutability.  The  labours  of  the  alche- 
mists, therefore,  were  not  at  all  unphilosophical, 
but  on  the  contrary  they  represented  efforts  at 


generalisation  which  were  perfectly  legitimate  in 
their  day.  But  as  the  modern  conception  of  an 
element  developed,  limitations  not  previously 
recognised  became  evident,  and  the  pendulum  of 
chemical  opinion  swung  over  towards  a  belief  in 
the  absolute  independence  and  individual  inte- 
grity of  the  elementary  bodies.  From  this  point 
of  view  all  theorising  as  to  the  nature  of  the  ele- 
ments became  unprofitable,  and,  indeed,  was  put 
outside  the  proper  range  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion. 

Of  late  years,  however,  the  question  has  been 
reopened,  the  ultimate  character  of  the  elements 
is  no  longer  positively  assumed,  and  the  belief  is 
gaining  ground  that  they  have  been  derived  from 
still  simpler  forms,  possibly  one  form,  of  matter 
by  some  process  of  evolution.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  only  evidence  in  favour  of  their  elemen- 
tary nature  lies  in  our  present  inability  to  de- 
compose them,  and  that  evidence  is  purely  ne- 
gative. It  signifies  merely  a  limitation  in  our 
immediate  resources  ;  not  a  limitation  essential 
to  the  things  themselves.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  elements  are  connected  by  so  many  intimate 
relations  that  their  complete  independence  of 
each  other  is  hardly  supposable.  These  rela- 
tions, being  definite  and  surely  not  accidental, 
need  some  hypothesis  to  explain  them,  and  such 
an  hypothesis,  if  not  fully  framed  as  yet,  is  at 
least  progressing  in  its  formative  stages.  The 
chief  lines  of  discussion  now  open  are  as  follows : 

First,  on  the  basis  of  the  periodic  law  [v. 
Classification  and  Periodic  law).  In  his  me- 
morable paper  upon  that  subject  Mendelejeff  ar- 
ranged the  elements  in  a  tabular  scheme,  in  which 
certain  gaps  existed.  These  gaps,  he  claimed, 
should  be  filled  by  undiscovered  elements,  for 
three  of  which  he  predicted  the  properties  in  con- 
siderable detail.  Several  years  later,  in  1876, 
Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran  discovered  gallium,  and 
that  metal  was  found  to  fill  one  of  the  gaps  per- 
fectly, conforming  with  curious  accuracy  to  Men- 
delejeff's  predictions.  Since  then  scandium  has 
been  discovered  by  Nilson,  and  germanium  by 
Winkler,  and  they  with  striking  definiteness  con- 
firm the  remainder  of  the  prophecy.  In  brief, 
the  prediction  of  these  three  metals  and  its  sub- 
sequent confirmation  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible were  the  elements  entirely  distinct  and  un- 
related. Again,  if  we  plot  graphically  any  set  of 
physical  properties  of  the  elements,  using  them 
for  abscissse  and  the  atomic  weights  for  ordi- 
nates,  the  periodic  relations  become  strikingly 
manifest.  This  is  seen  in  the  case  of  Lothar 
Meyer's  curve  of  atomic  volumes,  in  which  simi- 
lar elements  occupy  similar  places,  and  by  means 
of  which  volumes  not  actually  measured  can  be 
approximately  estimated.  Although  as  yet  no 
such  curve  has  been  interpreted  mathematically, 
there  is  little  doubt  but  that  in  time  the  relations 
which  are  so  expressed  will  receive  accurate  for- 
mulation. 

Secondly,  there  is  spectroscopic  evidence  in 
favour  of  elementary  evolution.  If  we  accept 
the  nebular  hypothesis  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
solar  system,  we  must  give  weight  to  the  varying 
chemical  complexity  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
First,  the  nebulse  themselves  are  gaseous,  and 
consist  very  largely  of  hydrogen.  In  the  whiter, 
and  presumably  hotter,  stars  a  few  other  sub- 
stances appear,  more  are  found  in  the  sun,  and 
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finally  we  have  the  cooled  planet,  seemingly  the 
most  complex  of  all.  This  evidence  was  first 
summed  up  by  Clarke  in  1873  {Pojmlar  Science 
Monthly,  January  1873),  who  drew  from  it 
the  conclusion  that  the  evolution  of  planets 
from  nebulaj  had  been  accompanied  by  an  evo- 
lution of  the  chemical  elements.  In  November 
of  the  same  year,  in  a  letter  to  Dumas,  Lockyer 
put  forth  a  similar  conception,  resting  on  the 
same  evidence,  and  argued  that  in  the  hotter 
stars  the  elements  are  dissociated.  This  hyi^o- 
thesis  has  since  been  somewhat  amplified  by 
Lockyer  in  numerous  publications,  and  has  at- 
tained considerable  notoriety.  It  may  be  further 
emphasised  by  the  fact  that  the  thirteen  com- 
monest elements  are  all  of  relatively  low  atomic 
weight,  while  the  higher,  denser,  and  probably 
more  complex  metals  are,  as  a  rule,  scarce.  Of 
course  the  weight  of  the  latter  argument  is  weak- 
ened by  our  ignorance  of  the  earth's  interior,  and 
the  fact  that  the  mean  density  of  our  planet  is 
much  greater  than  that  of  its  crust.  The  heavier 
elements  may  be  relatively  more  abundant  near 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  as  the  lighter  ones  are  at 
the  surface. 

Still  a  third  line  of  argument  has  been  fruit- 
ful in  speculative  literature,  namely,  the  study 
of  relations  between  the  atomic  weights.  In  182'J 
Doebereiner  showed  that  certain  elements  con- 
stituted triads,  in  which  the  middle  term  had  an 
atomic  weight  nearly  the  mean  of  the  atomic 
weights  of  the  extremes.  Such  a  triad  is  formed 
by  calcium,  strontium,  and  barium,  by  chlorine, 
bromine,  and  iodine,  and  by  lithium,  sodium, 
and  potassium.  In  1851  this  matter  was  dis- 
cussed independently  by  Pettenkofer  and  by 
Dumas,  and  since  then  many  other  writers  have 
studied  it.  It  is  now,  of  course,  supplanted  by 
the  more  general  periodic  law  ;  but  it  led  to  one 
conception  of  curious  interest.  It  was  early  no- 
ticed that  each  triad  had  certain  resemblances 
to  the  series  formed  by  organic  radicles,  as  in  the 
paraffin  and  define  groups,  and  the  question  was 
raised  whether  a  real  analogy  might  not  exist. 
Now  in  any  organic  series  isomerism  among  the 
derivatives  increases  as  we  ascend,  and  a  similar 
rule  seems  to  hold  in  some  groups  of  elements. 
One  example  will  suffice.  The  metallic  chlorides 
and  bromides  rarely,  if  ever,  assume  allotropic 
or  isomeric  conditions.  But  among  the  iodides, 
allotropy  seems  to  be  common ;  illustrations 
are  furnished  by  the  iodides  of  antimojiy,  mer- 
cury, and  cadmium.  Each  of  these  salts  exists 
in  at  least  two  distinct  modifications,  while  the 
corresponding  chlorides  and  bromides  show  no 
similar  variability.  In  itself  this  argument  car- 
ries little  weight,  but  with  other  evidence  it  adds 
to  the  strength  of  the  modern  position. 

Passing  over  all  other  discussions  concerning 
relations  between  the  atomic  weights,  we  now 
come  to  one  controversy  which  still  has  living 
interest ;  the  controversy  over  '  Prout's  law.' 
In  1815  Prout  suggested  that  hydrogen,  the 
lightest  of  the  elements,  might  be  the  one  primal 
form  of  matter,  and  claimed  that  the  atomic 
weights  of  all  the  other  elements  were  whole 
multiples  of  that  of  hydrogen.  This  hypothesis 
as  to  the  atomic  weights  broke  down  in  its  ori- 
ginal form,  but  in  1859  Dumas  endeavoured  to 
show  that  it  held  as  regards  half  and  even 
quarter  multiples.    Then  came  Stas,  with  his 


marvellous  determinations  of  many  equivalent 
ratios,  which  seemingly  proved  the  absolute  un- 
tenability  of  Prout's  law,  even  with  Dumas'  mo- 
difications. In  consequence  of  Stas'  researches, 
Prout's  law  has  been  of  late  years  out  of  favour 
among  chemists,  and  it  has  generally  been  as- 
sumed that  the  question  was  settled  adversely. 
But  in  1880  Mallet  published  his  paper  uj)on 
the  atomic  weight  of  aluminium  {T.  1880. 1003). 
In  this  paper  he  cites  the  atomic  weights  of 
eighteen  elements  which  he  regards  as  fairly 
well  determined,  and  shows  that  ten  of  them 
have  values  varying  less  than  O'l  from  even 
multiples  of  unity.  This  concordance  may  be 
I  accidental;  but  under  the  theory  of  probabilities 
1  the  chances  are  1097'8  to  1  against  mere  coin- 
I  cidence.  Two  years  later,  Clarke,  in  his  '  Ee- 
calculation  of  the  Atomic  Weights,'  extended 
Mallet's  argument  to  sixty-six  elements,  of  which 
forty  had  atomic  weights,  as  then  determined, 
falling  within  the  limit  of  O'l  variation  from 
theory.'  The  forty  agreements  include  nearly 
all  the  trustworthy  determinations,  while  the 
twenty-six  exceptions  are  mostly  among  elements 
of  which  the  atomic  weights  had  been  defectively 
ascertained.  This  evidence  strengthens  mate- 
rially the  argument  used  by  Mallet.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  methods  ordinarily  em- 
ployed for  computing  atomic  weights  tend  to 
I  develop  apparent  variations,  through  the  multi- 
plication of  seemingly  insignificant  errors.  The 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  whole  discus- 
sion is,  that  some  law  like  Prout's,  if  not  iden- 
tical with  Prout's,  actually  exists  ;  for  so  large  a 
proiJortion  of  close  coincidences  could  hardly  be 
due  to  mere  chance.  In  this  connexion  the  ob- 
servation of  Meyer  and  Seubert  (C.  J.  47,  430), 
that  about  one-fourth  of  the  elements  have 
atomic  weights  approximating  nearly  to  even 
multiples  of  one-half  the  atomic  weight  of  oxy- 
gen, is  surely  worth  noting.  Eecently  there 
have  been  several  attempts  to  bring  the  atomic 
weights  under  one  general  mathematical  law, 
but  the  work  so  far  done  is  hardly  complete 
enough  to  warrant  farther  notice.  The  most 
promising  effort  is  probably  that  of  G.  Johnstone 
Stoney  (Pr.  44,  115).  The  whole  question, 
however,  is  conditioned  by  discussions  upon  the 
possible  variability  of  the  atomic  weights  and 
the  constancy  of  chemical  composition,  such  as 
have  been  raised  by  Schiitzenberger  (Bl.  39,  258), 
Butlerow  {ibid.  p.  2G3),  and  Cooke  (Am.  [3]  26, 
310).  Little  weight  is  at  present  attached  to 
that  class  of  speculations,  although  the  argu- 
ments which  they  involve  cannot  wholly  be 
ignored. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  nature  of  the  elements 
is  considered  by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  in  his 
'  Ideal  Chemistry '  and  his  '  Calculus  of  Chemical 
'  Operations  ; '  but  along  lines  of  reasoning  which 
cannot  well  be  entered  upon  here.  Very  recently 
also  the  subject  has  been  extensively  treated  by 
Crookes,  and  from  a  novel  point  of  view.  He 
has  studied  the  phosphorescent  spectra  of  the 
rare  earths ;  and  has  found  that  by  working 
with  products  which  rei^resent  hundreds  of  frac- 
tional precipitations,  he  can  get  strikingly  differ- 
ent spectra  for  what  is  to  all  chemical  tests  one 
and  the  same  oxide.    Thus  yttria,  after  many 

'  Wlieu  0  =  16  as  the  base  of  the  system, 
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fractionations,  divides  into  products  which  are 
unlike  spectroscopically ;  just  as  if  the  molecules 
of  the  original  earth  had  either  been  sorted  out 
from  a  mixture,  or  else  split  up  into  new  groups. 
These  products,  differing  from  ordinary  yttria, 
are  the  oxides  of  what  Crookes  provisionally 
calls  '  meta-elements.'  In  the  same  category, 
perhaps,  we  must  place  the  neodymium  and 
praseodymium  of  Auer  von  Welsbach,  derived 
from  didymium ;  and  also  the  many  doubtful 
earths  obtained  from  samarskite,  gadolinite, 
&c.,  by  Marignac,De  Boisbaudran,  and  Kriiss  and 
Nilson.  Unfortunately  we  do  not  yet  know  how 
to  interpret  all  the  phenomena,  and  the  evi- 
dence admits  of  various  explanations.  We  may 
have  merely  allotropes  to  deal  with,  or  there 
may  have  been  a  veritable  splitting  up  of  rela- 
tively unstable  elements.  That  the  actual  num- 
ber of  distinct  earthy  oxides  should  be  very 
largely  increased  is  unlikely,  for  they  fit  no 
vacant  places  in  the  periodic  system.  Crookes 
himself  interprets  the  evidence  thus : — Following 
along  the  line  of  elementary  evolution,  he  con- 
ceives that  matter,  as  it  developed  from  the 
original  '  i^rotyle,'  passed  from  stable  point  to 
stable  point  through  intervals  of  instability. 
Around  each  accretion  of  the  primitive  stuff 
into  a  defimte  element  there  may  be  gathered  a 
few  particles  of  intermediate  material;  and  these 
'  by-products  '  of  elementary  manufacture,  sepa- 
rable only  by  long  fractionations,  may  give  rise 
to  the  phenomena  observed  in  the  spectra  of 
yttria.  The  main  line  of  evolution  he  repre- 
sents by  a  lemniscate  curve. 

This  work  of  Crookes,  as  represented  in  his 
address  of  1886  before  the  British  Association, 
and  in  two  later  lectures  before  the  Chemical 
Society  (C.  J.  53,  487),  brings  us  face  to  face 
with  the  final  question  of  all.  Admitting  that 
the  elements  have  been  somehow  evolved  from 
simpler  primal  forms,  can  the  process  ever  be 
repeated  or  reversed  artificially  ?  To  this  ques- 
tion no  answer  is  now  possible ;  but  it  seems 
likely  that  if  a  transmutation  of  so-called  ele- 
mentary matter  should  ever  be  effected  in  the 
laboratory,  it  will  be  by  the  very  slov?  develop- 
ment, under  conditions  of  prolonged  chemical 
stress,  of  change  in  traces  only. 

F.  W.  C. 

ELEMI.  A  name  given  to  various  resins. 
Elemi  occidcntale  is  said  to  be  the  produce  of 
Idea  Icicariba ;  Elemi  orientale  to  come  from 
Amyris  ceylonica.  Elemi  cegyptiacum  is  perhaps 
produced  by  Elaagnus  liortensis.  Translucent 
resins,  used  in  making  varnishes.  Some  speci- 
mens contain  amyrin  (q.  v.)  and  elemin.  Ele- 
min  forms  thin  six-sided  prisms  [200°]  (John- 
ston, A.  44,  338;  Eose,  A.  32,  297;  40,  307; 
Hess,  A.  29, 139  ;  Baup,  J.  Ph.  [3]  20,  321 ;  Buri, 
N.  Rep.  Pliarin.  25,  193).  Arbol-a-brea  resin 
contains  bryoidin  CooH^jOa  [136°]  (Fliickiger, 
1875,  860).  According  to  Stenhouse  and  Groves 
(A.  180,  253)  incense-resin  (from  Icica  hepta- 
pliylla)  contains  conimene  G^-Jl^x  ^.nd  icacin 
CjjHjgO.  When  elemi  resin  derived  from  Amyris 
elemifera  and  A.  ceylonica  is  distilled  with  zinc- 
dust  it  yields  toluene,  m-  and  p-ethyl-toluene, 
and  ethyl-naphthalene  (Ciamician,  G.  9,  310; 
B.  11,  1344). 

Oil  of  elemi  C,„H„.  (166°)  (Stenhouse,  A. 
35,  304);  (174°)  (Deville,  A.  71,  352).  S.G. 


2i-852.  V.D.  4-0.  [aJ=-90°.  Oil,  obtained 
by  distilling  elemi  with  steam.  HCl  forms  solid 
inactive  C,oH,,Cl  and  a  liquid  isomeride. 

ELEMIC  ACID  C,.JS..^Jd,.  [215°].  Ob=-3-5°. 
Occurs  in  elemi,  and  purified  by  means  of  the 
K  salt  (Buri,  Ph.  [3]  8,  601). 

Properties. — Large  crystals  (from  alcohol). 
Insol.  water,  sol.  alcohol  and  ether,  si.  sol.  CSo. 
Its  alcoholic  solution  reddens  litmus. 
Salt. — KA'18aq  :  needles. 
ELLAGIC  ACID  G^,B.Jd^  i.e. 
^C,H(0H)3 


CO 


C«(OH)<c°0> 


/C,H(OH)„.CO.O\ 
\C,H(OH),.CO.O^ 


(Schiff,  B.  12,  1533).  S.G.  i2  1-667.  A  consti- 
tuent of  Oriental  bezoars  (Chevreul,  A.  Ch.  [2]  9, 
629 ;  Braconnot,  A.  Ch.  [2]  9,  187  ;  Pelouze,  A. 
Ch.  [2]  54,  367 ;  Taylor,  P.  M.  [3]  24,  354 ;  Wohler 
a.  Merklein,  A.  55,  129).  Occurs  also  in  sprouts 
of  the  divi-divi  (Lowe,  Fr.  14,  40 ;  Barth  a. 
Goldschmiedt,  B.  11,  846;  12,  1239;  Cobenzl, 
M.  1,  671)  and  in  oak  bark  (Etti,  M.  1,  266)  and 
fir  bark  (Strohmer,  M.  2,  639). 

Formation. — 1.  From  gallic  acid  or  tannin, 
by  treatment  with  iodine,  POCI3,  PCis,  or  As.Os 
(Griessmayer,  A.  160,  55 ;  Lowe,  Z.  1868,  603). 
It  is  also  deposited  as  a  grey  powder  when  a  de- 
coction of  gallnuts  is  left  exposed  to  the  air.— 

2.  By  heating  gallic  ether  with  aqueous  NaOH 
at  60°  (Schiff,  B.  12,  1533). 

Preparation. — Bezoars  are  dissolved  in  strong 
aqueous  KOH  in  the  cold ;  CO.,  is  then  passed 
in,  when  potassium  ellagate  is  ppd.  This  is  re- 
crystallised  from  water,  and  the  acid  is  liberated 
by  hydrochloric  acid. 

Properties. — Minute  yellowish  prisms  (con- 
taining 2aq).  Insol.  water  and  ether,  si.  sol. 
alcohol.  A  solution  in  cone.  KOHAq  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air  deposits  black  crystals  of  '  potas- 
sium glaucomelanate  '  Ci^H^KjOj  (?),  which  is 
reconverted  into  ellagate  by  boiling  water.  Cone. 
H.^SOj,  dissolves  ellagic  acid  without  change. 
Fe^Clii  gives  a  greenish  colour  becoming  black. 

Reactions. — 1.  Distillation  with  zinc-dust 
gives  fluorene  CnH,,,. — 2.  Sodium  amalgavi  in 
alkaline  solution  gives '  glauco-hydro-eUagic  acid ' 
CnH,oO„  '  rufo -hydro  ellagic  acid'  C,,H,oOg 
(Kembold,  B.  8,  1494 ;  Cobenzl,  M.  1,  671),  an 
acid  C„H,oOg,  and  finally  (7)-hexa-oxy-diphenyl. 

3.  Potash-fusion  gives  ()3)-hexa-oxy-diphenyl 
(B.  a.  G.). — 4.  Boiling  cone.  KOHAq  gives  hexa- 
oxy-diphenylene  ketone. 

Salts. — K.A"  (at  150°)  :  minute  prisms. — 
K2A"K0H  (?)  :  grey  powder.— Na,A"aq  :  pale 
yeUow  crystalline  powder,  si.  sol.  water. — 
NaHA"aq  (at  100°).— Ba^HjA''^  (at  140°) :  lemon- 
yellow  insoluble  pp. — PbA"aq :  amorphous  yellow 
pp. ;  becomes  oUve-green  on  drying. 

Tetra-acetyl  derivative  CuH^CjOj. 
Yellow  crystalline  powder,  si.  sol.  water. 

ELLAGITANNIC  ACID  C,jH,„0,„.  Occurs 
in  divi-divi  and  myrobalanes  (Lowe,  Fr.  14,  44). 
Amorijhous  brownish  mass.  Water  at  110°  con- 
verts it  into  ellagic  acid. —  (CnH||,0||,)„5PbO. 

EIUTKIATION.  The  separation"  of  lighter 
from  heavier  particles  by  washing. 

EMETINE  CjoH^N^Oj  (?).  [65°-74°].  S.  -1 
in  the  cold.  Occurs  in  ipecacuanha  root  (Pel- 
letier  a.  Magendie,  A.  Ch.  [2]  4,  172;  Buchner, 
Repert.  PJiarm.  7,  289  ;  Dumas  a.  Pelletier,  A. 
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Ch.  [2]  24, 180  ;  Lefort,  /.  Ph.  [4]  9,  241 ;  Pander, 
C.  G.  1872,  440 ;  Glenard,  C.  R.  81,  100  ;  Lefort 
a.  P.  Wurtz,  C.  R.  84,  1299 ;  Power,  Ph.  [3]  8, 
344;  Kunz,  Ar.  Ph.  [3]  25,  461  ;  Podwyssotzky, 
Ph.  [3]  10,  642)  ;  Kremel,  Ar.  Ph.  [3]  26,  419). 

Preparation. — Ipecacuanha  is  exhausted  with 
ether  and  hgroin  and  the  residue  extracted  with 
(85  p.c.)  alcohol ;  the  extract  is  evaporated  to  a 
syrup,  and  Fe^Cl,;  added  to  ppt.  tannin  ;  excess 
of  Na^CO.,  is  added,  and  the  emetine  extracted 
with  hot  ligroin. 

Properties. — Needles  (from  ligroin).  SI.  sol. 
water,  v.  sol.  chloroform,  EtOAc,  alcohol,  CS,, 
and  essential  oils,  si.  sol.  ligroin,  ether,  and 
benzene.  Alkaline  reaction.  Coloured  yellow 
by  sunlight.  Produces  vomiting.  Except  the 
tannate,  all  its  salts  are  amorphous.  Sulpho- 
molybdio  acid  gives  a  brown  colour,  changed  by 
HCl  to  indigo  blue.  Potassium-bismuth  iodide 
gives  a  pjj.,  as  do  other  re-agents  for  alkaloids. 

Salts.— B'H„PtCle :  yellowish-white  powder. 
—  B'H,Cr,0;.— B'Mel.— B'MeOH. 

EMODIN  V.  Tbi-oxy-methyl-anthbaquinone. 

EMULSIN.  A  neutral  substance  contained 
in  sweet  and  in  bitter  almonds,  and  possessing 
the  power  of  acting  as  a  ferment  on  the  amygdalin 
of  the  latter  in  presence  of  water,  converting  it 
into  benzoic  aldehyde,  HCy,  and  glucose  (Robi- 
quet,  J.  Ph.  24,  326  ;  Thomson  a.  Richardson, 
A.  29,  180  ;  Ortloff,  Ar.  Ph.  48,  16  ;  Bull,  A.  69, 
145  ;  Johannsen,  Bied.  Cent.  1888,  326).  It  may 
be  obtained  by  leaving  an  aqueous  extract  of 
almond  cake  at  23°  for  a  few  days,  filtering,  and 
ppg.  with  alcohol.  White  amorphous  mass,  sol. 
water.  The  hydrolytic  power  of  emulsin  is 
destroyed  by  boiling. 

ENCEPHALIN  v.  Cebebein. 

n-ENNANE  C„H,.„.  Nonane.  Mol.  w.  128. 
[-51°].  (150°).  S.G.  e  -733 ;  if  -6541.  From 
pelargonic  acid  CgHijO,,  by  distillation  with  P 
and  HI  (Krafft,  B.  15,  1692). 

Ennane  C„H,,„.  (148°).  S.G.  ^  -7124.  V.D. 
65-4  (for  64).  Occurs  in  Galician  petroleum 
(Lachowicz,  A.  220,  194). 

Ennane  C,,H,„.  (136°).  S.G.  V  -742.  V.D. 
4-59  at  180°.  Occurs  in  petroleum  (Lemoine, 
Bl.  [2]  41,  163). 

Ennane  C,,H,„.  (130°).  S.G.  2  -743.  V.D. 
4'47  at  190°.    Occurs  in  petroleum  (L.). 

Ennane  C^}i,„  i.e.  Pr.CH  ,.CH,.CH,,.Pr.  (132*^). 
S.G.  -  -725.  From  isoamyl  iodide,  isobutyl 
iodide  and  Na  (Wurtz,  A.  Ch   3]  44,  275). 

Ennane    C^H        (130°).     From  isopropyl 

iodide  and  Na  (Siiva,  B.  5,  984). 

ENNDECANE  C,„H„  i.e.  CH,(CH„),.CH,. 
Nonadecane.  [32°].  (330°).  S.G.  f  -7774;  f 
■7323.  From  CmH^aClj  by  heating  with  HI  and 
phosphorus.  Occurs  also  in  paraffin  from  bitu- 
minous shale  (Krafft,  B.  15,  1704  ;  21,  2256). 

ENNDECANE  DI-CARBOXYLIC  ACID 
C|„H„(CO.,H).,.  [90°].  From  oxy-henicosoic  acid 
C,,'H,,(CH,OH)(CO,H)  by  heating  with  soda-lime 
(Stiircke,  A.  223,  "312).  White  powder  (from 
alcohol  and  light  petroleum). 

Salt.— PbA". 

ENNENOIC  ACID  C„H,,O.J.e.CPr,:CH.CO,H. 

Di-P-propijl-acri/lic  acid.  [81°].  From 
Pr.,C(OH).CH„.CO.,H  and  dilute  H,,SO.,  (Albitzky, 
J'._pr.  [2]  30,  209)."  Needles  (from  benzene).  SI. 
sol.  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol,  etlier,  and  benzene.— 


:  LiA'  2aq.— BaA',  aq.— CaA'j  aq.  S.  (of  CaA'„)  3-3 
at  21°.— -PbA'„2iaq. 

EnnenoicacidC,,H„p,i.e.C,3H,3.CH:CH.CO,H. 
Noiiylcnic  acid.    Formed  by  heating  heptoic 

{  aldehyde  (oenanthol)  with  NaOAc  and  Ac.,0  at 

.  170°  for  30  hours  (Schneegans,  A.  227,'  80). 
Liquid,  v.  si.  sol.  water,  very  volatile  with  steam. 
Readily  combines  with  HBr  forming  bromo- 
ennoic  acid  {q.  v.).  Not  attacked  by  nascent 
hydrogen. — BaA'^.— CaA'^  3aq  :  needles. — AgA'. 

Ennenoic  acid  C^Hii-O.,.  Phoronic  acid. 
[169°].  [tiu]  =  23°  (in  alcohol).  Formed,  together 
with  camphic  acid,  by  exposing  sodium-camphor 
to  the  air  (Montgolfier,  A.Ch.  [5]  14,  82).  Tables 
(from  alcohol).    Insol.  water  and  CSo. 

ENNENYL  ALCOHOL  C.,B.,fi  i.e' 
Pr.CH:CH.CH,>.CMe.,.OH.  bi-meth.yl-isopropiil- 

\  allyl-carbinoL  (Xl^°).  Eqo  =72-27.  From  di- 
methyl-allyl-carbinol  (hexenyl  alcohol),  isopro- 
pyl iodide,  and  zinc  (Dieff,  J.  pr.  [2]  27,  364). 
Gives  isobutyric  acid  on  oxidation.  Combines 
with  bromine  forming  C|,H|„Br„0. 

Methyl  ether  C,,H,,OMel    (171°).  S.G. 
-8027.  Rao  81-55.  KMnO,  gives  methylated 
oxy-valeric  acid,  CHjO.C^Hg.CO.H,  and  isobuty- 
ric acid  (Kononowitz,  J.  ^jn  [2]  30,  400;  Bl.  [2] 
43,  381). 

i  ENNENYLCHL0EIDEC„H,.C1.  (175°-185°). 
■  From  the  alcohol  and  PCI 5  (Dieff). 

ENNINENE  C.H,,.  (136°).  Campholene. 
Obtained  from  campholic  acid  by  the  action  of 
P.,0,,  or  by  distilling  with  soda-lime  (Delalande, 
A.  38,  340;  Kachler,  A.  162,  266). 

Enninene  C„H,„.  (135°-140°).  From  cam- 
phor and  HI  at  200°  (Weyl,  B.  1,  96). 

ENNINYL  ALCOHOL  C„H„0  i.e. 
(CH„:CH.CH.,)„.GEt.0H.  EthyUli-allyl-carbinol. 
(176°).    S.G.  g  -8776  ;  ^-^  -8637.    C.E.  (0°-17°) 
•00095.  From  propionic  ether,  allyl  iodide,  and 
zinc  (Smirensky,  J.  pr.  [2]  25,  59). 

w-ENNOIC  ACID  C,jH„0„.  Pelargonic  acid. 
Nonylic  acid.  Mol.  w.  158. "  [13°].  (254°  i.V.). 
S.G.  -^^  -9109  ;  if  -9103  ;  f  -8433.  H.C.  1287352. 
M.M.  9-590  at  20°  (Perkin,  C.  J.  45,  486 ;  Longui- 
nine,  A.  Ch.  [6]  11,  222). 

Occurrence. — In  the  volatile  oil  of  Pelargo- 
nium roseum  (Pless,  A.  59,  54).    In  fusel  oil 
'  from  beet  root  (Perrot,  A.  105,  64). 

Formation.  —  1.  From  heptyl-aceto-acetic 
ether  and  KOH  (Jourdan,  A.  200,  105).— 2.  By 
action  of  HNO3  on  oleic  acid  (Redtenbacher,  A. 
59,  52),  on  stearolic  acid  (Limpach,  ^.  190,  297), 
and  on  oil  of  rue  (Gerhardt,  A.  67,  245).— 3.  By 
fusing  hendecenoic  acid  C|,H,„02  with  KOH 
(Krafit,  B.  15,  1691). 

Properties. — Oil  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

Salts. — CaA',,. — BaA'., :  lamina?,  si.  sol.  hot 
water.— CuA',  [c.  258°].— ZnA'..  [132°].— AgA'. 

Methyl  ether  Mek'.  (214°  i.V.).  S.G.  g 
•8918.  S.V.  245-7.  C.E.  (0°-10°)  -00091  (Gar- 
tenmeister). 

Ethi/l  ether  EtA'.  (228°  i.V.).  S.G.  'Z2 
•8655  (Zincke  a.  Franchimont,  A.  164,  339 ; 
i5  •8703  ;  P  -8641.  M.M.  11-571  at  18-2°  (Per- 
kin, C.  J.  4'5,  503). 

Chloride  CsH|-OCl.  (220°)  (Cahours,  C.  J. 
3,  240). 

Amide  CH.jONH^.  [93°]  (Schalfejeff,  B. 
6,1252);  [99']  (Hofmann,      16,  984).  Formed 
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by  heating  ammonium  ennoate  at  230°  under 
pressure. 

Anhydride  (G,H,.0).fl.  [-5°]  (Chiozza,^. 
85,  231). 

Nitrile  CH3(CH.,),CN.  (215°).  S.G.  is 
•786.  From  M-octyl  iodide  and  KCN  at  180° 
(Eichler,  B.  12,  1888). 

Jso-ennoic  acid  CHigO.^  i.e. 
CH3(CH2)3CHMe.CO,H.  (245°  cor.).  S.G.  ^ 
•9033.  From  its  nitrile,  which  is  obtained  by 
acting  on  methyl-hexyl-carbinyl  iodide  (octyl 
iodide)  with  KCy  (Kullhem,  A.  173,  319).  Oil.— 
NaA'  aq  :  slender  needles.  —  KA'.  —  CaA'^  aq : 
needles  (from  alcohol).— CuA'^ccaq. — AgA'. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.    (214°  cor.).  S.G. 
•8641. 

Nitrile  Q,'K-,((:m,),C'BMe.Cii.  (206°).  S.G. 
"  -8187. 

A^nide  CH,(CH2)5CHMe.CONH,.  [91°]  and 
[105°]  (?). 

Ennoic  acid  CH3.(CH,),.CHMe.CH,.C02H. 
(232°).  Got  by  heating  heptyl-malonic  acid 
(Venable,  B.  13, 1652).  Oil. 

V.  also  Beomo-ennoic  acid. 

ENNYL  ALCOHOL  C^H^oO.  Nonyl  alcohol. 
Mol.  w.  144.  (c.  188°).  S'.G.  i£i  -855.  From 
petroleum  ennane  (Lemoine,  Bl.  [2]  41,  163 ;  cf. 
Pelouze  a.  Cahours,  A.  Gh.  [4]  1,  5). 

Acetyl  derivative  C^'S.^ciOh.c    (c.  210°). 

Ennyl  alcohol  C,,H.,„0.  (265°-212°).  S.G.  ii 
•847.  From  isoamyl  isovalerate  and  sodium 
(Lourenpo  a.  Aguiar,  Z.  1870,  404). 

Acetyl  derivative  CgHigOAc.  (207°- 
213°). 

Ennyl  alcohol  PrjCEt.OH.  Ethyl-di-propyl- 
carbinol  (Tschebotareff  a.  Saytzeff,  J.  pr.  [2]  33, 
196).  (179^5°  cor.)  (T.  a.  S.) ;  (176°)  (Menschi- 
koff,  J.  pr.  [2]  36,  351).  V.D.  143-5  (for  144). 
V.  si.  sol.  water.  S.G.  f  -8331 ;  f  -8258.  From 
di-propyl  ketone,  EtI,  and  Zn.  Gives,  on  oxida- 
tion, COj,  acetic  acid,  propionic  acid,  and  butyric 
acid,  also  di-propyl  ketone  and  ennylene. 

Acetyl  derivative,  (c.  190°).  S.G.  f 
•8675. 

Ennyl  alcohol  C,H,3.CHEt.0H.  (195°).  S.G. 
2  -839  ;  j"  ^826.  From  heptoic  aldehyde  (oenan- 
thol)  and  ZnEt^  followed  by  water  (Wagner,  Bl. 
[2]  42,  330).  Gives  ethyl  hexyl  ketone  on  oxi- 
dation. 

Acetyl  derivative  CaH,g0Ac.  (211°). 
S.G.  2  -878  ;  ^£  -861. 

ENNYLAMINE  C„H,gNH.,.  (191°).  Formed 
by  the  action  of  NH3  on  the  ennyl  chloride  de- 
rived from  petroleum  (Pelouze  a.  Cahours,  /. 
1863,  529  ;  A.  Ch.  [4]  1,  5). 

Ennylamine  C„H„NH,.  (195°).  Formed  by 
the  action  of  Br  and  KOH  on  the  amide  of  decoic 
(capric)  acid  (Hofmann,B.15,773).— B'.,H.PtClg. 

ENNYL  CHLORIDE  C„H,„C1.  (c.  182°)  (Le- 
moine, Bl.  [2]  41,  164) ;  (196°)  (Pelouze  a.  Ca- 
hours, J.  1863,  629).  S.G.  12  ^899  (P.  a.  C)  ; 
zlil^.  '908  (L.).  From  petroleum  ennane  by  chlori- 
nation. 

Ennyl  chloride  CgH,,,Cl.  (150°-160°).  From 
the  ennyl  alcohol  obtained  from  isoamyl  isova- 
lerate and  Na  (Louren^o  a.  Aguiar,  1870,404). 

ENNYLENE  C^B.,^.  Nonijlene.  Mol.  w.  126. 
(c.  135°).  S.G.  18:^  -853.  From  the  ennyl  chlor- 
ide  which  is  derived  from  petroleum  (Lemoine, 
Bl.  [2]  41, 163). 


Ennylene  CsH.s.  (138°).  S.G.  ^  ^743.  Prom 
ethyl-dipropyl-carbinyl  iodide  and  alcoholic  KOH 
(Socoloff,  J.  B.  1887,  599). 

Ennylene  C„H,s.  (140°).  Among  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  action  of  ZnCU  on  fusel  oil  (Wurtz, 

A.  128,  232). 

Ennylene  CgH,,.  (145°).  S.G.  m  -Ibl. 
Formed  by  the  action  of  lime  on  heptoic  alde- 
hyde (cenanthol)  (Fittig,  A.  117,  78). 

Ennylene  CjHi,.  (c.  147°).  From  paraffin, 
by  strongly  heating  it  (Thorpe  a.  Young,  A.  165, 
18). 

Ennylene  C^H,,.  (e.  149°).  S.G.  ^787.  Occurs 
in  oil  of  resin  (Kenard,  Bl.  [2]  39,  641). 

Ennylene  a,H,„  (153°  cor.).  S.G.  2  -762. 
Obtained  by  distilling  the  lime  soap  made  from 
train  oil  (Warren  a.  Storer, 1868,  230). 

Ennylene  C;,H,8.  (121°).  S.G.  12  .753. 
Found  among  the  products  of  the  distillation  of 
bituminous  shale  (Laurent,  A.  25,  285). 

v.  also  the  Hexahydrides  of  Cumene  and 
Mesitylene. 

DI-ENNYL-KETONE  C„H,sOi.e.  (C<,H„)XO. 
Caprinone  [68°].  (above  350°).  Obtained  by 
distilling  calcium  decoate  (caprate).  Pearly 
laminiB  (from  alcohol).  Gives  decoic  acid  on 
oxidation  (Grimm,  A.  157,  270). 

ENNYL  -  UEEA  Decoyl  derivative 
C,,H,aNH.CO.NH.CO.C,,H,„.  [101°].  White  plates. 
Formed  by  the  action  of  KOH  on  a  mixture  of 
the  amide  of  decoic  acid  and  bromine  (Hofmann, 

B.  15,  761). 

EOSIN  V.  re^ra-BEOMO-FLUORESCEIN. 

EPIBROMHYDRIN  C.HjBrO.  (139°).  S.G. 
ii  1^61 5.  From  C3H5Br,,(OH),  and  cone.  KOHAq 
(Keboul,  A.  Suppl.  1,  227  ;  Berthelot  a.  De  Luca, 
A.  Ch.  [3]  48,  311).  Formed  also  by  distilling 
the  compound  of  acetone  with  Br  (Lirmemann, 
A.  126,  310).  NH3  forms  CgHijBrNOj,  an  amor- 
phous insoluble  base. 

Epidibromhydrin  v.  Di-bbosio-peopylene. 

EPICHLORHYDRIN  C3H5CIO  i.e. 
O 

CHoCl.CH.CHj.  Chlor 0 -propylene  oxide.  Mol. 
w.  921  (iio.go)  (Schiff,  A.  220,  99);  (116-6 
cor.)  (Thorpe,  C.  J.  37,  207).    S.G.  2  1-2031. 

C.  E.  (0°-10°)  -001033;  (0°-100°)  -0011561. 
V.D.  3-21  (for  3-19).    S.V.  87-1  (S.) ;  87-3  (T.). 

Formation. — 1.  By  treating  di-chloro-pro- 
pyl  alcohol  (glycerin  dichlorhydrin)  with  fuming 
or  gaseous  HCl  (Berthelot,  A.  Ch.  [3]  41,  299). 
2.  By  the  action  of  alkalis  on  either  of  the  two 
di-chloro-propyl  alcohols  CH„C1.CHC1.CH..0H  or 
CH,.C1.CH(0H).CH.,C1  (Keboul,  A.  Suppl.  i,  221 ; 
Toliens  a.  Miinder,'^.  1871,  252;  Prevost,  J.pr. 
[2]  12,  160  ;  Claus,  B.  10,  657  :  Cloez,  A.  Ch.  [6] 
9,  145). 

Properties. — Liquid  with  sweet  taste,  smelling 
like  chloroform.  Nearly  insol.  water,  mixes  with 
alcohol  and  ether. 

Reactions. — 1.  Water  (^  vol.)  at  100°  con- 
verts itintochlorhydrinCH.;Cl.CH(OH).CH,(OH) 
and  glycerin. — 2.  Fuming  HCl  readily  acts  upon 
it,  forming  CH,C1.CH(0H).CH,C1  (180°).— 3.  HBr 
forms  CH2Cl.CH(OH).CH2Br  (i97°).  S.G.  121^740. 
4.  HI  acts  with  great  violence,  forming 
CH,Cl.CH(0H).CH2l  as  well  as  propyl  iodide 
and  M-propyl  chloride  (Silva,  C.  B.  93,  418). — 
6.  PGI5  forms  CH^Cl.CHCl.CH.Cl.  PCI3  forms 
C3H5Cl2(0PCy  (c.  186°)  at  100  mm.  (Hanriot,  Bl. 
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[2]  32,  551). — 6.  Phosphorus  pcntahromide  gives 
CH,Cl.CHBr.CH,Br  (Darmstiidter,  A.  152,  319 ; 
cf.  Wiclielhans,  A.  Suppl.  G,  277).— 7.  Bromine 
at  100°  forms  cliloio-tri-bromo-acetone  (Gri- 
maux  a.  Adam,  Bl.  [2]  33,  257). — 8.  A  solution 
of  HCIO  (7  p.c.)  in  water  in  darkness  produces 
C,H„CI,,0,  or  C3H.,C1,(0H),  (Carius,  A.  134,  71). 
9.  Acetyl  chloride  in  the  cold,  or  more  quickly 
at  100°,  forms  C,H,Cl,,(OAc).  By  long  heating 
(30  hours)  at  100°  there  is  also  formed 
C,iH,„Cl,0(OAo)  and  C„H,.,C1^0,.(0Ac).  Butyryl 
chloride  forms  C,H,Cl„(0.C6.Pr).  Benzoyl 
chloride  at  180°  gives  C3H,Cl.,(0Bz)  (Truchot, 
Bl.  [2]  5,447;  6,  481).— 10.  Acetic  anhydride  at 
180°  gives  C.,H,Cl(0Ac)2  and  G,H,C1,(6Ac)  (T.  ; 
cf.  Franchimont,  II.  T.  C.  1,  43).  Heating  with 
acetic  acid  at  100°  forms  C.,H,Cl(OH)(OAc). 
Benzoic  anhydride  at  190°  gives  C3H-(OBz)3 
[74°]  (Van  Komburgh,  R.  T.  C.  1,  46).— 11.  Cone. 
K.SO^Aq  forms  C.,H,(OH)(SO,K)„  2aq  and  free 
KOH  (Pazschke,  Z.  [2]  5,  512).  — 12.  NaHSO., 
at  100°  forms  CH.,Cl.CH(SO,Na)CH.,OH  (Darm- 
stiidter, Z.  [2]  4,  34"2).— 13.  Alcohol  at  180°  gives 
rise  to  C,H-,C1.,(0H),  C3H,(0H)(0Et).,  and 
C3H5Cl(OH)(OEt).  Isoamyl  alcohol  at  220° 
forms  C3H,C1(0H)(0C,H,,),  C,H3C1.,(0H),  and 
C3H,(0H)(0C,Hi,).,.— 14.  Ethj/l  bromide  gives 
C3H3ClBr(OEt). — 15.  Sodium  forms  a  yellow  oil 


Hanriot,  Bl.  [2]  32,  552  ;  Glaus,  B.  10,  65G). 
16.  Sodium  ethylate  free  from  alcohol  forms 
C3H5(OH)(OEt),and  white  hygroscopic  C,5H,,0, 
■(Laufer,  Jena.  Zcit.  [2]  iii.  2  Siqipl.  141;  cf. 
Lourenc;o,  A.  Ch.  [3]  67,  309).— 17.  Alcoholic 
KOPh  forms  crystalline  CjH-.OlOPh)  (Lippmann, 
Sitz.  W.  62  [2]  605). — 18.  Sodium  amalgam  has 
little  action,  but  forms  a  small  quantity  of  allyl 
alcohol  (Tornoe,  B.  21,  1282  ;  cf  Buff.  A.  Suppl. 
6, 247).— 19.  H„SO,  forms  oily  C3H5C1(0H)  (SO,,H) 
(Oppeuheim,  B.  3, 735).  —20.  Oxidised  by  HNO.,  to 
chloro-oxy-propionicacid. — 21. Alcoholieor  strong 
aqueous  ammonia  forms  gummy  C,H,X1N0._,('?) 
Gaseous  ammonia  reacts  in  the  cold  forming 
N(C3H5C1.0H)3  [93°j  which  forms  a  crystalline 
hydro-chloride  [173°],  and  is  converted  by  alkalis 
into  a  substance  resembling  gelatin  (Fauconnier, 
C.  B.  107, 115).— 22.  Triethylamine  at  100°  gives 
rise  to  crystalline  C.jHjO.NEt.Cl  (Reboul,  C.  R. 
93,  423).  — 23.  Aniline  at  140°  forms  oily 
C|.,H|^N.,0,  the  constitution  of  which  is  probably 
CiLNHPh.CH(OH).CH.,.NHPh.  [54°]  (290°  at 
10  mm.).  It  forms  a  hydrochloride  B"H^C1., 
[202°]  crystallising  in  needles,  insol.  ether,  sol. 
alcohol  and  water,  which  gives  the  reactions 
usually  characteristic  of  alkaloids  (Fauconnier, 
C.  R.  106,  605  ;  107,  250).— 24.  Zinc  and  allijl 
iodide  followed  by  water  give  chloro-hesenoic  acid 
(q.  v.),  the  first  reaction  being  represented  thus  : 
C3H.CIO  +  Zn  +  IC3H.  =  C3H-Cl(OZnI)C3H,  (Lo- 
patkine,  Bl.  [2]  41, 318).— 25.  HON  forms  chloro- 
oxy-butyronitiile  C.,HjCl(OH)(CN),  sol.  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether  (Hormann,  JB.  12, 23). — 26.  KCy 
forms  epicyanhydrin.  —  27.  Boiling  aqueous 
KCNO  forms  C,H,C1N0,,  [106°],  crystallising  in 
prisms  (Thomsen,  B.  11,  2136).  It  forms  an 
acetyl  derivative  C,H,AcClNO,  [79°]. 

Chlorinated    epichlorhydrins    v.  CuLoito- 

ACETONE. 

EpidicMorhydrin  v.  Di-CHLoKo-rnopyLENE. 
Vol.  II. 


EPICYANHYDRIN  C^H  NO  i.e. 
0 

/\ 

CH,.GH.CH,CN.  [163°].  From  epichlorhydrin 
and  aqueous  KCy  (free  from  alkali)  in  the  cold 
(Pazschke,  Z.  [2]  5,  512  ;  pr.  [2]  1,  82). 
Broad  prisms  (from  water).  Hot  fuming  HCl 
O 


converts  it  into  CH,.CH.CH,.CO,H  [225°]  which, 
by  further  heating  with  fuming  HCl  for  6  hours 
at  160°  is  reduced  to  7i-butyric  acid  (Hartensteiu, 
J.pr.  [2]  7,  295). 

EPIIODHYDKIN  C3H.IO  i.e. 
O 


CH,.CH.CH,I.  (160°-180°).  S.G.  i5  2-03.  From 
epichlorhydrin  and  KI  at  100 '  (Eeboul,  A.  Suppl. 

1,  227).  Oil. 

EQUATIONS,  CHEMICAL.  The  formula  of 
an  element  expresses  a  certain  quantity  of  that 
element,  and  the  formula  of  a  compound  repre- 
sents the  composition  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
that  compound.  When  elements  and  compounds 
interact  chemically,  other  elements  and  com- 
pounds are  produced  ;  a  chemical  equation  re- 
presents, primarily,  the  quantities  of  the  interact- 
ing bodies  and  the  products  of  the  interaction, 
and  the  compositions  of  these  bodies.  The  sum 
of  the  quantities  of  the  interacting  bodies  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  quantities  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  interaction.  A  chemical  equation 
then  represents  the  distribution  of  the  bodies 
which  take  part  in  a  chemical  change  before  the 
change  begins  and  when  the  change  is  com- 
pleted. But  the  equation  does  not  give  a  full 
account  of  the  transaction  ;  thus  the  equation 
Zn  +  H,SOj=ZnSO,,-i-H,  tells  that,  if  zinc  and 
sulphuric  acid  react  to  produce  zinc  sulphate 
and  hydrogen,  then  98  parts  by  weight  of  sul- 
phuric acid  react  with  65'2  parts  of  zinc,  and 
the  quantities  of  zinc  sulj)hate  and  hydrogen  pro- 
duced are  represented  by  the  numbers  161-2  and 

2,  respectively.  The  equation  does  not  indicate 
the  conditions  which  must  be  fulfilled  in  order 
that  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  shall  react  to  pro- 
duce zinc  sulphate  and  hydrogen  ;  as  a  matter 
of  fact  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  must  be 
present.  Again,  the  equation  CaCI,  4- NaXOj 
=  2NaCl  4- CaCOj  merely  asserts  that  when  cal- 
cium chloride  and  sodium  carbonate  react  to 
produce  sodium  chloride  and  calcium  carbonate, 
for  every  111  parts  of  calcium  chloride  changed 
106  parts  of  sodium  carbonate  are  also  changed, 
but  it  does  not  tell  that  in  order  to  effect  the 
change  of  111  parts  of  calcium  chloride  into  cal- 
cium carbonate  much  more  than  106  parts  of 
sodium  carbonate  must  be  present  although  only 
106  parts  are  actually  chemically  changed.  An 
equation  often  represents  a  chemical  occurrence 
as  more  simple  than  it  really  is.  For  instance, 
the  equation  FeCL,  +  3KCNS  =  Fe(CNS)3-i-3KCl 
seems  to  imply  that  if  162-5  parts  of  ferric 
chloride  were  mixed  with  291  parts  of  potassium 
sulphocyanide,  230  parts  of  ferric  sulphocyanide 
and  223-5  parts  of  potassium  chloride  would  be 
produced  ;  but  in  order  to  change  162-5  parts  of 
ferric  chloride  to  ferric  sulphocyanide  something 
like  300  x  291  parts  of  potassium  sulphocyanide 
must  be  present,  although  only  291  parts  of  the 
"ulDlio'i^'^iide  are  actually  chemically  changed. 
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When  the  bodies  which  take  part  in  a  chemi- 
cal change  are  gaseous  the  equation  rejiresents 
the  volumes  of  the  gases  which  react  and  are 
produced;  thus  the  equation  H,  +  O  =  H^O  tells 
that  if  hydrogen  is  combined  with  oxygen  to 
form  water-gas,  then  the  volume  of  hydrogen  is 
double  that  of  the  oxygen  and  is  equal  to  that  of 
the  water-gas  formed.  The  formula  of  a  com- 
pound gas  always  represents  the  compositio  i  of 
that  mass  of  the  gas  which  occupies  twice  the 
volume  occupied  by  one  part  by  weight  of  hydro- 
gen at  the  same  temperature  and  pressure  as  the 
gas  in  question.  The  symbols  of  some  elements 
represent  those  masses  of  the  gaseous  elements 
which  occupy  the  same  volume  as  one  part  by 
weight  of  hydrogen,  e.g.  01,  O,  N,  Br ;  but  there 
are  several  exceptions  to  this  statement,  e.g.  the 
symbols  P  and  As  represent  masses  of  phosphorus 
and  arsenic  which,  as  gases,  occujpy  half  the 
volume  occupied,  at  the  same  temperature  and 
pressure,  by  unit  mass  of  hydrogen,  and  the 
symbols  Hg  and  Cd  represent  masses  of  mer- 
cury and  cadmium  which,  as  gases,  oecui^y  twice 
the  volume  occupied  by  unit  mass  of  hydrogen. 

Chemical  equations  which  represent  changes 
of  composition  occurring  among  gases  may  also 
be  read  in  the  language  of  the  molecular  and 
atomic  theory ;  as  thus  regarded  they  tell  the 
ratio  between  the  numbers  of  molecules  of  the 
reacting  bodies  and  the  ratio  between  the 
numbers  of  molecules  of  the  products  of  the  re- 
action ;  the  equations  also  represent  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  atoms  of  the  elementary  constituents 
of  the  reacting  bodies  and  the  bodies  produced. 
Thus  the  equation  2H, -i- 0,  =  2H2O  teUs  that 
when  hydrogen  and  oxygen  combine  to  form 
water,  two  molecules  of  hydrogen  react  with  one 
molecule  of  oxygen  to  produce  two  molecules  of 
water-gas,  and  also  that  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
molecules  are  diatomic,  and  that  the  molecule  of 
water-gas  is  composed  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen 
and  one  atom  of  oxygen.  It  is  often  the  custom 
to  regard  the  formulae  of  liquid  and  solid  bodies 
as  molecular,  and  so  to  regard  every  equation  as 
an  expression  of  the  molecular  and  atomic  dis- 
tribution of  the  bodies  taking  part  in  the  chemi- 
cal change  ;  but  to  do  this  at  present  is  to  go 
further  than  is  justified  by  the  molecular  and 
atomic  theory  (c/.  Atomic  and  molecdlar 
WEIGHTS,  vol.  i.  347-350).  In  connexion  with 
chemical  equations  v.  Fobmdl.'e. 

M.  M.  P.  M. 
EQUILIBRIUM,  CHEMICAL.  The  nature 
of  the  problems  which  we  shall  discuss  in  this 
article  may  best  be  illustrated  by  considering  a 
few  simple  cases.  The  simplest  we  can  take  is 
when  a  given  quantity  of  such  a  substance  as 
HjO  which  can  exist  at  ordinary  temperatures 
in  both  the  liquid  and  gaseous  states  is  placed 
in  a  closed  vessel  of  given  volume ;  then  if  in 
this  volume  we  have  a  given  quantity  of  H..0, 
the  system  will  arrive  at,  and  remain  in,  a  state 
in  which  the  quantities  of  steam  and  water  have 
definite  values,  say  a  and  0  respectively  ;  if  on  the 
introduction  of  the  H^O  the  quantity  in  the 
gaseous  state  was  greater  than  0,  condensation 
will  take  place  until  it  is  reduced  to  ;8  ;  if  on  the 
contrary  the  quantity  was  less  than  13,  evapora- 
tion will  take  place  until  it  reaches  this  value. 
Another  case  analogous  to  this,  but  in  which  the 
two  states  are  the  solid  and  the  gaseous,  is  when  | 


instead  of  water  and  steam  we  have  solid  para- 
cyanogen  and  gaseous  cyanogen  ;  in  this  case,  as 
Troost  and  Hautefeuille  (C.  B.  66,  735,  795) 
have  shown,  the  system  attains  a  state  in  which 
the  pressure  of  the  cyanogen  gas  has  a  definite 
value  depending  upon  the  temjjerature.  Another 
example  is  when  a  substance  can  exist  in  two 
allotropic  forms,  such  as  phosphorus  in  its  red 
and  yellow  modifications  ;  if  a  given  quantity  of 
phosphorus  be  heated  in  a  closed  vessel  it  will 
attain  a  state  in  which  the  quantities  of  the  red 
and  yellow  modifications  have  definite  values 
{v.  Troost  and  Hautefeuille,  A.  Ch.  [5]  2,  153). 
The  phenomena  of  dissociation  aiiord  excel- 
lent examples  of  chemical  equilibrium  ;  N^O,,  for 
example  dissociates  into  NO.j,  but  if  the  gas  is 
contained  in  a  closed  vessel  the  dissociation  does 
not  go  on  indefinitely,  but  only  until  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  gas  has  been  dissociated,  after 
which  no  further  change  takes  place  in  the  gas  if 
the  temperature  and  pressure  remain  constant. 
A  more  general  case  of  chemical  equilibrium  is 
when  solutions  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids, 
and  nitrate  and  sulphate  of  sodium  are  mixed 
together ;  chemical  changes  will  go  on  until  a 
state  is  reached  in  which  there  is  a  certain  rela- 
tion between  the  masses  of  the  four  substances 
present ;  after  this  no  further  change  will  take 
place  in  the  constitution  of  the  mixture. 

In  this  article  we  shall  discuss  the  relations 
which  in  cases  like  these  exist  between  the  quan- 
tities of  the  various  substances,  or  the  quantities 
of  the  same  substance  in  difl'erent  states,  when 
there  is  equilibrium,  and  the  way  in  which  this 
relation  is  affected  by  alterations  in  the  physical 
conditions,  such  as  changes  in  pressure,  tem- 
perature, intensity  of  magnetisation,  and  so  on. 

Having  seen  the  nature  of  the  problems  with 
which  we  have  to  deal,  it  will  be  well  to  consider 
how  chemical  equilibrium  resembles  or  differs 
from  ordinary  dynamical  equilibrium.  In  the 
first  place  all  chemical  systems  seem  to  reach 
a  steady  state,  while  it  is  only  under  excep- 
tional circumstances  that  frictionless  dynamical 
systems  do  so.  Again,  as  far  as  our  knowledge 
extends,  a  chemical  system  gradually  approaches 
the  state  of  equihbrium,  and  when  it  has  once 
reached  it,  remains  in  it ;  nothing  corresponding 
to  the  oscillations  of  a  dynamical  system  about 
its  position  of  equilibrium  seems  to  have  been 
observed.  The  dynamical  systems  whose  be- 
haviour most  closely  resembles  that  of  the  chemi- 
cal systems  are  those  in  which  the  friction  is 
very  large  or  the  inertia  very  small ;  such  systems 
always  get  into  a  steady  state  and  sink  gradu- 
ally into  it  without  ever  passing  through  it. 

Complete  asd  P.uitial  Equilibrium. 

In  the  examples  of  chemical  equilibrium  pre- 
viously considered,  the  state  of  the  mixture  is 
definite  when  given  quantities  of  various  chemi- 
cal elements  are  present  under  identical  physi- 
cal conditions.  Such  a  system  may  be  said 
to  be  in  '  complete '  equilibrium.  There  are  many 
cases,  however,  in  which  quite  a  different  state 
of  things  obtains  ;  thus  at  low  temperatures  we 
may  have  given  quantities  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  in  equilibrium  when  arranged  in  an  in- 
finite number  of  ways,  for,  since  steam,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen  do  not  combine  at  such  temperatures, 
we  may  divide  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  any 
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proportion  between  H,_.0,  0.,,  and  H^,  and  yet  still 
have  equilibrium.  The  reason  for  the  difference 
between  this  case  and  the  previous  one  is  obvious : 
here  the  system  lias  no  (chemical)  freedom  and 
must  stay  in  whatever  (chemical)  state  it  was 
placed  initially  ;  in  the  previous  cases,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  quantities  of  any  of  the  sub- 
stances could  both  increase  and  decrease :  thus 
in  the  case  of  the  water  and  steam,  the  water 
could  evaporate  and  the  steam  condense;  in  the 
dissociation  of  N3O.,,  the  NjO^  could  split  up  and 
the  NO,  combine  ;  such  cases  arc  said  to  be  '  re- 
versible '  and  are  characterised  by  the  physical 
and  chemical  conditions  being  such  that  pro- 
cesses can  occur  by  which  the  quantities  of  any 
of  the  substances  can  both  increase  and  de- 
crease ;  in  these  cases  the  quantities  of  the  acting 
substances  may  be  regarded  as  variable  quanti- 
ties, and  when  there  is  equilibrium  there  will  be 
a  definite  relation  between  them.  If,  however, 
the  circumstances  are  such  that  processes  pro- 
ducing both  increase  and  decrease  of  the  quan- 
tities of  the  substances  cannot  occur,  then  we 
can  no  longer  regard  these  quantities  as  vari- 
ables, and  there  will  not  be  the  same  relation 
between  them  as  if  such  changes  could  take 
place  ;  we  may  call  the  equilibrium  in  this  case 
'  partial '  equilibrium  ;  it  is  definite  with  respect 
to  the  physical  conditions  but  not  with  respect 
to  the  chemical.  Thus  in  the  case  of  the  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  at  low  temperatures,  the  quanti- 
ties of  steam,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  must  be  re- 
garded as  constants,  and  equilibrium  may  sub- 
sist with  any  values  for  these  quantities  ;  if,  how- 
ever, we  raise  the  temperature  to  such  a  point 
that  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  can  combine  and 
the  steam  be  decomposed,  the  quantities  of  hy- 
drogen, oxygen,  and  steam  may  now  be  regarded 
as  variables,  and  there  will  be  a  definite  rela- 
tion between  them  when  there  is  equilibrium. 

The  case  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  at  low 
temperatures  is  a  somewhat  extreme  one,  as  no 
chemical  action  at  all  goes  on  ;  there  are,  how- 
ever, cases  in  which  some  of  the  quantities  may 
change,  but  only  in  one  way,  they  can  increase 
but  not  diminish,  or  vice  versa.  Thus  at  low 
temperatures  HI  can  be  decomposed  by  light, 
while  H  and  I  cannot  combine,  so  that  the  ac- 
tion is  irreversible,  and  Lemoine  has  shown 
that  when  a  mixture  of  HI,  H,  and  I  is  exposed 
to  the  action  of  light  the  decomposition  of  the 
HI  goes  on  indefinitely. 

In  order  to  enable  those  processes  to  go  on 
which  cause  the  state  of  the  system  to  be  re- 
versible, something  more  than  the  mere  collisions 
between  the  molecules  of  the  substances  seems 
to  be  required;  in  fact,  collisions  alone  seem  un- 
able to  effect  the  decomposition  of  molecules  of 
simple  composition.  We  shall  see  evidence  of 
this  when  we  consider  the  pheuomeua  attending 
dissociation,  but  considerable  evidence  may  be 
derived  from  the  fact  that  it  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult in  many  cases  to  get  two  pure  gases  to 
enter  into  chemical  combination,  though  they 
readily  do  so  when  a  small  quantity  of  a  properly- 
chosen  third  substance  is  introduced,  which  by 
secondary  chemical  actions  may  be  supposed  to 
effect  the  decomposition  of  the  molecule.  Ex- 
amples of  this  are  att'orded  by  Dixon's  experi- 
ments on  the  difficulty  of  making  CO  and  0 
combine  when  perfectly  dry,  though  they  do  so 


readily  when  moist  (T.  1881,  617).  Pringshcira 
(TF.  A.  32,  .384)  has  lately  shown  that  perfectly 
dry  chlorine  and  hydrogen  do  not  explode  when 
exposed  to  light.  The  change  in  the  conditions 
required  to  enable  the  molecules  to  be  decom- 
posed is  often  exceedingly  small.  The  most 
striking  illustrations  of  this  are  furnished  by 
catalytic  agents,  such  as  spongy  platinum,  which, 
while  remaining  to  all  appearance  unchanged 
themselves,  are  yet  able  to  alter  completely  the 
conditions  of  the  system  in  which  they  are 
placed.  We  may  suppose  that  the  system  before 
the  introduction  of  tl^ese  agents  was  in  partial 
equilibrium  only,  in  consequence  of  certain  de- 
compositions and  recombinations  not  being  able 
to  take  place,  perhaps  because  the  collisions 
alone  were  unable  to  split  up  the  molecules  ;  but 
that  when  these  agents  are  introduced  secondary 
chemical  actions  produce  decomposition  of  the 
molecules,  and  so  render  all  the  lorocesscs  rever- 
sible, the  equilibrium  which  was  before  only 
partial  becoming  complete.  Since  a  system  in 
'  partial '  equilibrium  may  be  widely  disturbed 
by  the  introduction  of  an  excessively  small 
change  of  some  kind  (such  as  the  presence  of  a 
minute  quantity  of  spongy  platinum),  it  corre- 
sponds to  what  in  dynamics  is  called  unstable 
equilibrium,  and  might  have  been  called  so  here 
if  it  were  not  rather  straining  the  customary  use 
of  the  word  to  apply  it  to  a  state  which  may  last 
for  an  indefinite  time.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a 
very  small  quantity  of  a  catalytic  agent  were  in- 
troduced into  a  system  in  '  complete  '  equili- 
brium, it  would  not  produce  a  finite  change  ;  such 
a  state  corresponds  to  what  in  ordinary  dynamics 
is  called  stable  equilibrium.  We  may  regard 
catalytic  agents  as  reducing  a  system  from  partial 
to  complete  equilibrium. 

The  difference  between  '  partial '  and  '  com- 
plete '  equilibrium  may  be  summed  up  as  fol- 
lows :  when  a  system  is  in  'partial'  equilibrium 
the  quantities  of  some  of  the  constituents  may 
be  altered  mthout  any  change  in  the  others, 
while  in  '  complete  '  cipiilibrium  a  change  in  the 
quantity  of  oue  of  the  constituents  involves  a 
change  in  the  quantities  of  some  or  all  of  the 
others.  The  introduction  of  an  indefinitely 
small  amount  of  a  third  substance,  or  the  com- 
munication of  an  indefinitely  small  quantity  of 
energy,  to  a  system  in  'complete'  equilibrium, 
will  only  produce  an  indefinitely  small  change 
in  the  state  of  equilibrium,  while  the  state  of  a 
system  in  '  partial '  equilibrium  may  be  pro- 
foundly modified  by  the  same  means. 

kinematical  methods  of  considering  cliemicuj 
Equilibeidm. 

We  must  now  go  on  to  discuss  the  theory  of 
chemical  equilibrium,  considering  at  first  the  cases 
where  theequilibrium  is '  complete.'  The  question 
may  be  discussed  from  two  points  of  view — the  one 
kinematical,  the  other  dynamical.  We  shall  begin 
with  theories  founded  upon  kinematical  princi- 
ples, as,  though  their  application  is  more  limited 
tlian  those  based  upon  dynamical  ones,  yet  as  far 
as  they  go  they  aff'ord  us  a  clearer  view  of  the 
subject,  and  are  therefore  better  fitted  for  an  in- 
troduction to  it.  They  have  also  the  advantage 
over  the  dynamical  theories  of  giving  us  some 
information  about  the  behaviour  of  tlio  system 
before  it  reaches  the  state  of  equilibrium. 

r  F  2 
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The  kinematical  theories  depend  upon  the 
conception  which  we  owe  to  Clausius  and 
Williamson,  that  in  reversible  chemical  pro- 
cesses, such  as  the  dissociation  of  a  gas,  the 
molecules  of  the  gas  are  continually  splitting 
up,  and  the  atoms  which  are  thus  produced  are 
continually  recombining.  When  the  state  of 
equilibrium  is  reached  the  number  of  molecules 
decomposed  in  unit  time  must  equal  the  number 
formed  in  the  same  time  by  the  recombination 
of  the  atoms.  Let  us  now  consider  the  applica- 
tion of  these  principles  to  the  simplest  case  of 
chemical  combination  we  can  choose,  that  of  the 
dissociation  of  a  diatomic  gas  into  atoms.  Since 
the  molecules  are  continually  splitting  up,  the 
time  each  molecule  exists  without  decomj)osi- 
tion  is  finite,  and  though  this  may  vary  from 
molecule  to  molecule  the  mean  of  such  time 
will,  however,  be  finite,  and  we  shall  call  it  the 
'  paired '  time  of  the  molecule  and  denote  it  by 
i,.  The  mean  time  an  atom  remains  alone 
and  free  from  other  atoms,  we  shall  call  the 
'  free '  time,  and  denote  it  by  t'  ;  since  an  atom  in 
order  to  recombine  must  come  close  to  another 
atom,  the  time  an  atom  remains  free  will  be 
inversely  proportional  to  the  number  of  collisions 
it  has  with  other  atoms,  and  therefore  inversely 
proijortional  to  the  number  of  such  atoms  in 

unit  volume.     We  may  therefore  put  t'  =  T- 

n  ' 

where  n  is  the  number  of  free  atoms  in  unit 
volume.  To  simplify  the  calculations,  let  us 
suppose  that  the  time  each  molecule  remains 
paired  is  the  same  for  all  molecules  and  equal 
to  the  paired  time,  and  that  the  time  an  atom 
is  free  is  the  same  for  all  atoms  and  equal  to 
the  free  time.  Then  if  N  be  the  number  of 
molecules  in  unit  volume,  the  number  of  mole- 
cules which  split  up  in  a  short  time,  St,  will  be 

for  we  may  suppose  that  the  rate  at  which 

h 

the  molecules  split  up  remains  constant  for  the 
time  t„  but  if  so,  N  will  split  up  during  this 
time,  so  that  the  number  which  splits  up  in 

unit  volume  in  the  time  St  will  be  similarly 
the  number  of  atoms  which  pair  in  the  time  St 

will  be  ~St,  that  is  -St.   Thus,  if  5N  is  the  in- 
t'  t 

crease  in  time  5(  in  the  number  of  molecules  in 

unit  volume, 


6N  = 


similarly, 


dt  ' 

dn 
dt 


1  ■)!? 

2  T 

2N 
'  t, 


N 


When  the  gas  has  reached  a  steady  state  ^ 


and      both  vanish,  so  that  — 
dt  N 


2t 


(1) 


From  this  expression  we  can  find  the  vapour 
density  of  the  gas  when  it  is  in  the  steady 
state.  Let  A  be  the  density  of  the  normal  gas, 
and  A'  that  of  the  dissociated  gas  at  the  same 
pressure ;  then,  if  S  is  the  number  of  molecules  in 
unit  volume  of  the  normal  gas  before  dissociation. 


'N- 


Hence, 


A' 

^_S(2A'-A)_ 


So  that  equation  (1)  becomes 
2(A-A>)^  T_ 
{2A'-A)A'^-  t,  ' 

But  if  the  temperature  remains  constant  S  is 
proportional  to  the  initial  pressure  so  that 
we  may  write  this  equation  as 

p{A-A')-  T 
{2A'-A)A'  =  (^'^°'^^*^'^*)i;     •       •  (2) 

The  result  that  iX^-'^')-   jg  constant,  was 
(2A'-A)A' 

obtained  by  Willard  Gibbs  from  therm odynamical 
considerations,  and  was  shown  by  him  {A/n.  S. 
17,  277)  to  agree  with  the  results  of  experiments 
on  the  vapour  densities  at  different  pressures 
of^  nitrogen  peroxide,  and  acetic  and  formic 
acids.  ^  More  recently  a  most  elaborate  deter- 
mination of  the  vapour  density  of  nitrogen 
peroxide  at  different  pressures  has  been  made 
by  E.  and  L.  Natanson  (TF.  A.  2i,  454), 
with  the  result  that  at  a  constant  temperature 
?;(A  — aM= 

('M'-AjA^  IS  constant.  The  preceding  investi- 
gation shows  that  when  a  dissociable  gas  obeys 
this  law      must  be  independent  of  the  density, 

and  therefore,  since  t  does  not  depend  upon  the 
pressure,  cannot  do  so  ;  but  if  ^,  is  indepen- 
dent of  the  pressure,  the  decomposition  of  the 
more  complex  molecules  cannot  be  produced  by 
collisions  with  molecules  or  atoms  of  the  same 
kind,  for  if  it  were  t,  would  diminish  as  the 
pressure  increased.  There  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  reason  for  supposing  that  on  the  kinetic 
theory  of  gases  the  colhsions  between  the  mole- 
cules must  of  necessity  produce  decomposition. 
There  must  be  a  limit  to  the  velocity  with  which 
a  particle  is  moving,  for  it  is  evident  that  the 
kinetic  energy  possessed  by  a  single  particle 
must  be  less  than  the  kinetic  energy  in  the 
smallest  quantity  of  the  gas  which  exhibits  the 
property  of  the  gas  when  in  bulk.  Thus,  if  a 
million  molecules  are  sufficient  to  make  the  gas 
possess  this  property,  the  greatest  value  of  the 
square  of  the  velocity  of  a  molecule  would  be  a 
million  times  the  velocity  of  mean  square  at  this 
temperature,  and  therefore  the  square  of  the 
relative  velocity  of  the  atoms  in  a  molecule 
after  being  struck  by  another  molecule  must  be 
less  than  this  value.  The  atoms  in  the  mole- 
cule will  not,  however,  part  company  unless  the 
square  of  the  relative  velocity  exceeds  a  certain 
value,  depending  upon  the  distance  between  the 
molecules,  the  law  of  force  between  them,  and 
the  intensity  of  this  force  at  unit  distance,  so 
that  the  force  may  be  so  intense  and  the  atoms 
so  near  that  to  split  up  the  molecule  the  rela- 
tive velocity  of  the  atoms  would  have  to  be 
greater  than  that  which  could  be  produced  by  a 
collision  with  any  molecule  in  the  gas. 
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To  return  to  formula  (1),  we  see  that  if  x 
denotes  the  ratio  of  tlie  number  of  dissociated 
atoms,  n,  to  S,  the  number  of  molecules  originally 
present  in  unit  volume,  then 

or  if  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  molecules  is 
dissociated 

so  that  in  this  case  the  amount  of  dissociation  is 
inversely  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the 
pressure. 

By  observing  the  amount  of  dissociation 
when  the  gas  is  in  equilibrium,  we  can  determine 

XT 

X,  and   hence   by  equation  (3)    —    or  ^ 

...  t^ 

this  latter  quantity  is  x  times  the  ratio  of  the 

free  to  the  joaired  time,  so  that  by  determining 
tlie  vapour  pressure  of  a  gas  when  in  a  steady 
state,  we  can  determine  the  ratio  of  its  free  to 
its  paired  time.  Thus  by  comparing  equation  (3) 
with  the  result  of  Lemoine's  experiments  on  the 
dissociation  of  HI,  we  find  that,  under  atmo- 
spheric pressure,  at  1250°  the  paired  time  is  1-32 
times  the  free  time,  and  at  U00°  only  i.  We 
cannot,  however,  by  observations  on  the  gas  in 
the  steady  state  determine  the  value  of  either 
of  these  times  absolutely ;  if,  however,  we  have 
determined  their  ratio  in  this  way,  we  can,  by 
observing  the  velocity  of  dissociation,  determine 
the  '  free  '  time  of  the  atoms,  for  from  equation 
(1)  we  have : 

dt  T 
_2S-n  ti?_ 

If  we  denote  ~  by  c,  which  can  be  found 

by  observations  on  the  steady  state  of  the  gas, 
the  solution  of  this  differential  equation,  if 


a  =  S 


2a 


log 


(m  + ASc  — a) 


=  —  -  +  constant, 


so  tliat  if  <i  is  the  time  required  for  the  number 
of  atoms  to  increase  from  n,  to 

L  lotr  ("i  +  ASc-g)  (u,+  tSc  +  a)  _  t, 

2a    =  (»,  +  iSc  +  a)  K  +  iSc-a)^T  ^' 

Hence,  if  we  observe  the  time  taken  for  the 
dissociation  of  a  known  fraction  of  the  gas  we 
shall  be  able  to  find  from  this  equation  the 
'  free  time,'  and  then,  as  from  observations  on  the 
steady  state  we  know  the  ratio  of  the  paired  to 
the  free  time,  we  can  find  the  i^aired  time. 

The  same  principles  can  be  applied  to  more 
complicated  cases  of  equilibrium,  such  as  the 
combination  of  hydrogen  and  iodine  to  form 
hydriodic  acid.  We  shall  suppose  that  the 
molecules  of  hydrogen  and  iodine  and  hydriodic 
acid  are  continually  splitting  up  into  atoms, 
and  that  these  atoms  are  constantly  recombining 
and  forming  molecules.  In  this  case  we  have 
live  things  to  consider,  the  hydrogen  molecules 


and  atoms,  the  iodine  molecules  and  atoms,  and 

the  hydriodic  acid  molecules. 

Let  m  and  n  be  the  number  of  hydrogen  atoms 

and  molecules  respectively ; 
p  and  q  the  number  of  iodine  atoms  and 

molecules ; 

r  the  number  of  hydriodic  acid  molecules  ; 

t„  t.,,  t.„  the  times  two  atoms  remain  paired 
together  in  the  hydrogen,  iodine,  and 
hydriodic  acid  molecules,  respectively  ; 

-  the  times  a  hydrogen  atom  is  free  from 

111  p  JO 

a  hydrogen  and  iodine  atom  respectively ; 
the  time  an  iodine  atom  is  free  from 

P 

another  iodine  atom ; 
M  and  N  the  total  number  of  hydrogen  and 
iodine  atoms  respectively,  whether  free 
or  in  combination  with  other  atoms. 
Then  by  the  same  reasoning  as  in  the  case 
of  dissociation  : 

dm _2n _^  r _2in- _mp 

dt  ^3  Ty 

dn  _  in-  _  n 
dt  Tj 

2^'  _^  T  _  22}- _ mp 
dt     t,,    tj    T3  T., 

dq^lir  _q 
dt    T3  t„ 

dr  _inp  r 
dt     To  t^ 

in  +  2ii  +  r  =  M 
^  +  22  +  »■  =  N. 

When  the  system  has  got  into  a  steady  state, 
m,  11,  p,  q,  r  are  all  constant,  so  that  the  above 
equations  may  be  written  : 


m-    n  p- 


mp 

T., 


t. 


(5) 


In  solving  these  equations  we  may  assume  that 
the  number  of  free  atoms  of  hydrogen  or  iodine 
is  very  small  compared  with  the  number  of 
molecules;  so  that7i  =  i(M  — r)  and  q  =  h  (N— J') ; 
hence  from  equation  (5)  we  get : 


— 1 1- 

T,T, 


■it± 


(M-9-)(N-j-) 


(G) 


If  equivalent  quantities  of  hydrogen  and  iodine 
are  present  M  =  N  and  we  have  : 


In  this  case  the  ratio  -  is  independent  of  the 
M 

pressure. 

Lemoine  has  made  a  very  extensive  series  of 
experiments  on  the  combination  of  hydrogen 
and  iodine  {A.  Ch.  [5]  11).  In  the  following 
table  the  results  of  his  experiments  are  compared 
with  those  given  by  equation  (G) ;  the  value  of 

•'  ^'^^  being  determined  by  making  the  observed 
t^t./rj 

and  calculated  results  agree  when  N  =  M. 
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Combination  of  hydrogen  and  iodine  at  440°. 
Proportion  of    Katio  of  free  hydrogen  to  the 
H  + 1.  total  quantity  of  hydrogen. 

Observed.  Calculated. 
H  +  I  -240  -240 

H+-784f  -350  -342 

H  +  -527I  -547  -519 

H  +  -258I  -774  -750 

We  see  too  from  equation  (6)  that  if  M  is  very 
large  comijared  with  N,  then  r  =  N ;  that  is,  if  the 
iodine  is  enormously  in  excess,  the  \vhole  of  the 
hydrogen  is  combined  with  iodine ;  in  other 
other  words  there  is  no  dissociation  of  the 
hydriodic  acid  ;  the  effect  of  an  excess  of  either 
hydrogen  or  iodine  on  the  dissociation  of  HI  is 
given  by  equation  (6). 

We  could  make  other  assumptions  about  the 
way  in  which  the  hydriodic  acid  was  formed 
from  the  hydrogen  and  iodine  which  would  lead 
to  the  same  results  for  the  equilibrium-condition, 
but  which  could  be  distinguished  from  the  pre- 
ceding assumptions  by  observations  on  the  rate  at 
which  dissociation  takes  place.  Thus  we  might 
suppose  that  the  combination  of  hydrogen  and 
iodine  takes  place  by  a  molecule  of  hydrogen 
coming  close  to  one  of  iodine,  and  that  these 
molecules  emerge  from  the  collision  as  two  mole- 
cules of  hydriodic  acid.  The  decomposition  of 
the  hydriodic  acid  might  be  supposed  to  be 
caused  by  two  of  its  molecules  coming  into 
collision  and  emerging  as  two  molecules  of 
hydrogen  and  iodine.  In  this  case,  if  n,  q,  r, 
represent  the  number  of  molecules  of  hydro- 
gen, iodine,  and  hydriodic  acid  respectively, 


the  time  a  molecule  of  iodine  exists  without 


combining  with  one  of  hydrogen,  —  the  time  a 

molecule  of  hydriodic  acid  exists  without  com- 
bining with  another  to  form  two  molecules  of 
hydrogen  and  iodine  ;  then 

dr  _viq 

dt     ti  t-i 

and  when  there  is  equilibrium 

t,  „ 
mp  =  ~r-. 

t-i 

This  is  an  equation  of  exactly  the  same  form 
as  that  previously  obtained  on  the  other  hypo- 
thesis, so  that  by  observations  on  the  equilibrium- 
condition  we  could  not  distinguish  between  them. 
The  two  hypotheses  lead,  however,  to  quite  dif- 
ferent expressions  for  the  velocity  with  which 
various  changes  take  place.  Thus  let  us  con- 
sider the  rate  at  which  a  quantity  of  HI  would 
dissociate  according  to  the  first  hypothesis  ;  in 
this  case  the  initial  rate  of  dissociation  is  given  by 

dr _  _r 

dt  t^ 
according  to  the  second 

dr 


dt 


Thus  according  to  the  first  hypothesis  the 
quantity  of  hydriodic  acid  dissociated  in  a  short 
time  is  proportional  to  the  pressure,  while  accord- 
ing to  the  second  it  is  proportional  to  the  square 
of  the  pressure,  so  that  the  two  hypotheses  could 


readily  be  distinguished  by  observations  on  the 
rate  of  dissociation. 

We  can  apply  the  above  principles  to  any  case 
of  the  combination  of  gases,  but  after  what  we 
have  given,  the  reader  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
making  the  investigation  for  himself,  and  we 
shall  merely  give  the  results. 

Three  monovalent  gases,  A,  B,  C,  are  mixed 
together  ;  A.  can  combine  with  both  B  and  C  to 
form  the  compounds  ABand  AC  respectively,  but 
B  and  C  cannot  combine  ;  we  wish  to  find  how 
much  of  each  compound  is  formed. 

Let  n,  q,  s,  it,  v,  be  the  number  of  molecules 
in  the  steady  state  of  A,  B,  C,  AB,  AC  respec- 
tively, then  we  can  prove 


u-  -  anq 
v-  =  fins 


....  (7) 

where  a  and  0  are  constants,  of  which  a  does  not 
depend  upon  C  nor  ;8  upon  B.  Thus  the  number 
of  molecules  of  the  compound  AB  formed  is  pro- 
portional to  the  geometric  mean  of  the  number 
of  free  molecules  of  A  and  B,  and  similarly  the 
number  of  molecules  of  the  compound  AC  is  pro- 
portional to  the  geometric  mean  of  the  number 
of  free  molecules  of  A  and  C. 

We  see  from  the  equation  that  the  same  pro- 
portion of  gases  will  enter  into  combination  at 
all  pressures.  If  M,  N,  P  are  the  total  number 
of  atoms  of  A,  B,  C,  respectively,  in  the  vessel, 
then  equation  (7)  may  be  written 

V-  =  ^&{M-ii,-v){H.-v) 

B-v  ' 


(8) 


hence 


Suppose  that  C  is  largely  in  excess  of  A  and  B, 
then  P  -  V  will  be  large  compared  with  N  — so 
that  V  must  be  large  comisared  with  u,  that  is,  C 
absorbs  practically  the  whole  of  A,  and  only  a 
very  small  quantity  of  the  compound  AB  is 
formed ;  if,  however,  both  A  and  C  are  largely  in 
excess  of  B  then  there  is  very  little  free  B,  the 
whole  of  it  being  converted  into  AB.  Equation 
(8)  enables  us  to  find  how  much  of  each  com- 
pound is  formed  when  the  substances  are  mixed 
in  any  proportions. 

Another  case  we  can  solve  by  the  same  prin- 
ciples is  when  we  have  four  substances,  A,B,C,D, 
such  that  if  their  molecules  are  represented  by 
{A},  {Bj,  {C[,  {Dj  ;  the  way  they  act  on  each 
other  is  expressed  by  the  equation 

a|A)+/3{B}=7{C}-fS|D}, 

the  action  being  reversible  ;  that  is,  A  and  B  act 
on  each  other  to  produce  C  and  D,  and  C  and  D act 
on  each  other  so  as  to  produce  A  and  B.  Then  if 
p,  q,  r,  s  are  the  numbers  of  molecules  of  A,  B, 
C,  D  respectively,  we  may  prove  by  the  method 
just  described  that 

p'^qff  =  KT^s^  (9) 

when  K  is  independent  of  p,  q,  r,  and  s.  If 
a  +  /S  =  7  -f  S,  that  is,  if  the  chemical  action  does 
not  produce  a  change  in  the  number  of  molecules, 
the  relative  amounts  of  the  substances  produced 
by  the  action  will  be  independent  of  the  pressure. 
If  P,  Q,  P',  Q'are  the  masses  of  A,  B,  C,  D  present 
initially,  the  number  of  molecules  of  A 

and  B  which  have  disappeared,  and  7I,  5^  the 
number  of  molecules  of  A  and  B  which  have  ap- 
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peared  when  equilibrium  is  reached,  then  equa- 
tion (9)  may  be  written 

(P  -  a?)"(Q  -  ;8JP  =  «(P'  +  7^)''(Q'  +  8|)«  .  (10). 
Thus  if  P'Q'*  is  greater  than  /cP'^Q'*,  J  is  positive, 
that  is,  the  A  and  B  molecules  combine  to  form 
C  and  D  ;  but  if  P-Q-^  is  less  than  /cPVQ'<s,  ^  is  ne- 
gative, that  is,  the  C  and  D  molecules  combine 
to  form  A  and  B  ;  thus  the  nature  of  the  chemical 
action  depends  on  the  relative  amounts  of  the 
combining  substances  initially  present.  This  is 
an  example  of  what  is  called  niass  action,  which 
we  shall  consider  more  in  detail  in  the  following 
paragraph.  For  other  examples  of  the  applica- 
tion of  this  method  we  may  refer  to  a  paper  by 
J.  J.  Thomson  on  chemical  combination  (P.  M. 
18,  232). 

Guldbcrg  and  Waage's  Theotij. 

A  theory  of  chemical  action  based  to  some 
extent  on  kinematical  principles  was  given  by 
Guldberg  and  Waage  in  18G7  {Etudes  sur  les 
A/finitc's  Chimiqucs),  and  an  extended  applica- 
tion in  1879  (J.  in:  19,  69)  ;  the  results  of  this 
theory  have  been  compared  by  the  authors  and 
others  with  the  results  of  a  large  number  of  ex- 
periments. The  theory  may  perhaps  best  be 
illustrated  by  considering  a  special  case.  Let  us 
sui)pose  that  we  have  four  soluble  substances, 
A,  B,  C,  D,  in  solution,  and  that  these  substances 
arc  such  that  A  by  its  action  on  B  loroduces  C 
and  D,  while  C  by  its  action  on  D  produces  A 
and  B  ;  we  may  suppose  that  the  four  substances 
are  hydrochloric  acid,  sodium  nitrate,  nitric  acid, 
and  sodium  chloride.  Letp,  q,  r,  s  be  the  masses 
of  these  substances,  respectively,  expressed  in 
gram-equivalents,  v  being  the  volume  in  which 

they  are  contained,  then  S  2  ^  £  g^j-g  called 

V     V     V  V 

by  Guldberg  and  Waage  the  active  masses  of  the 
four  substances,  and  they  assume  that  the  amount 
of  A  and  B  wliich  in  unit  time  changes  into  C  and 
D  is  proportional  to  the  product  of  the  active 
masses,  and  may  be  expressed  by 

V  V 

where  k  is  what  they  call  the  coefficient  of  affi- 
nity of  A  and  B  ;  similarly  the  amount  of  C  and 
D  which  in  unit  time  passes  into  A  and  B  is 

,  r  s 
K  — , 

V  V 

where  k'  is  the  coetticient  of  affinity  of  C  and  D. 
When  the  system  is  in  equilibrium  the  amount 
of  A  and  B  which  passes  into  C  and  D  in  unit 
time  must  equal  the  amount  of  C  and  D  which 
passes  into  A  and  B,  so  that 

or  if  P,  Q,  E,  S,  are  the  amounts  of  A,  B,  C,  D, 
initially  ijresent,  and  |  is  the  number  of  equiva- 
lents of  A  and  B  which  change  into  C  and  D, 
this  equation  may  be  written, 

K(P-|)(Q-|)  =  /c'(R-h|)(S-fJ)    .    .  (11) 

This  is  a  quadratic  equation  to  determine  ^  ;  but 
we  may  easily  show  that  it  has  only  one  admis- 
sible root,  for  if  ^  is  positive  it  must  not  be 
greater  than  the  smaller  of  the  quantities  P  and 
Q,  and  if  negative  it  must  not  be  greater  than 


the  smaller  of  the  two  quantities  R  and  S. 
root  is  given  by 


This 


s  =  ''(P  +  Q)±^(R±S) 


2(/C-K') 

-Q4-jc'(R  +  S)y 


tcVQ  -  k'ES 


±  A  / /"(P  "■  V-'^^-ru;  y  ^. 

V    I  2(/C- 

the  +  ov  —  sign  being  taken  according  as 
K  —  k'  is  negative  or  positive. 

From  equation  (11)  we  see  that  if  P  is 
very  much  greater  than  Q,  E,  and  S,  Q  -  ^  must 
be  very  small,  that  is,  nearly  the  whole  of  B 
must  combine  ;  thus  if  we  mix  a  large  quantity 
of  hydrochloric  acid  with  smaller  quantities  of 
NaCl,  HNO3,  NaNOj,  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
NaNOj  will  be  changed  into  NaCl.  Again,  if 
KpQ  is  greater  than  k'ES,  |  is  positive,  but  if  less, 
then  I  is  negative ;  thus  the  way  the  reaction 
goes  will  de23end  upon  the  relative  amounts  of 
the  combining  substances  initially  present. 
Thus,  if,  in  the  case  before  considered,  the 
amounts  of  HCl  and  NaNO.,  are  large  comjoared 
with  those  of  NaCl  and  HNO.,,  the  reaction  which 
goes  on  will  be  the  conversion  of  NaNO.,  into 
NaCl  and  HNO3 ;  but  if  the  quantities  of  HCl  and 
NaNO.,  are  small  comjaared  with  those  of  NaCl 
and  HNO3  the  reverse  action  will  go  on,  and 
NaCl  and  HNO.,  will  be  converted  into  NaNOj 
and  HCl.  This  effect  of  the  quantities  of  the 
various  substances  in  determining  the  nature  of 
the  chemical  reaction  is  called  mass  action. 

If  we  put  P  =  Q,  E  =  0,  S  =  0,  equation  (11) 
becomes 


Now  if  P  and  E  are  acids,  Q  and  S  salts. 


is  the  ratio  in  which  the  base  divides  itself  be- 
tween the  acids  A  and  B  respectively,  so  that 

for  this  case  -  is  the  square  of  the  ratio  in 

K 

which  the  base  divides  itself  between  the  acids. 

Comparison  of  Gxildberg  and  Waago's  TJtcory 
with  Experiment. 

Etherification. — Guldberg  and  Waage 
have  compared  their  theory  with  the  results  of 
the  experiments  of  Berthelot  and  St.  Gilles  upon 
etherification  (.4.  Ch.  [3]  G5,  385 ;  66,  1  ;  68, 
225).  If  A,  B,  C,  D  are  respectively  acetic  acid, 

water,  ether,  and  alcohol,  they  find  —  =4.  The 

K 

observed  and  calculated  effects  of  mixing  these 
substances  in  different  proportions  is  given  in 
the  following  table  : — 


Initial  quantities  of 


acetic 
acitt 


Q 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
23 
98 


ctlier  a'coliol 


R 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1-6 
0 
0 
0 


Quantity  of  acetic. icid 
which  enters  into 
combiiiatiou 


obscrveil 


•665 
•828 
•902 
■858 
■521 
■107 
•116 
•073 


;alcu!ate(l 


f 

•607 
•845 
•930 
•845 
•492 
•409 
•131 
•073 
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Division  of  a  base  between  two  acids. 
Thomsen's  experiments.  Thomsen,  by  measuring 
the  thermal  changes  accompanying  the  reaction, 
was  able  to  calculate  the  distribution  of  the 
masses  (Thomsen's  Thermochemische  Untcr- 
suchungen,  1, 98).  When  A,  B,  C,  D  were  respec- 
tively nitric  acid,  sodium  sulphate,  suli^huric 
acid,  and  sodium  nitrate,  Thomsen  found  that 

~  =  4,  and  when  they  were  mixed  in  different 

K 

proportions  the  results  were  given  in  the  follow- 
ing table,  where  Q  =  1 ,  E  =  0,  S  =  0  :  — 


P  equivalents  of  nitric  acid  +  1  equivalent  of 
sodium  sulphate : — 


Heat  absorbed 

p 

,  .  , 

observed 

calcu'ated 

X 

8 

•121 

452 

4C2 

1 

4 

•232 

808 

8l8 

•423 

1202 

1331 

•667 

1752 

1773 

2 

•845 

2024 

1974 

3 

•903 

2050 

2019 

The  following  tables,  derived  from  Thomsen's 
experiments,  are  given  by  Guldberg  and  Waage 
(J.pr.  19,  87)  :— 

Eelative  values  of  k. 
Table  I. 


Substance  A 

Substance  D 

K 

HCl 
HNO3 
i(H,SO,) 
i(H,C,0,) 

H,PO, 
l(C,H,0„) 
*(C„H,0,) 
C.H^O., 
HBO." 

NaCl 
NaNO, 
i(Na.,SO,) 
i(Na.,C,0,) 
NaH.,PO, 
i(C,H,Na,.0,) 
|(C,H-,Na,0,) 
0.,H,NaO, 
NaBO., 

1 
1 

■25 

•0676 

•0625 

•0025 

•0025 

•0009 

•0001 

Table  II. 

Substance  A 

Substance  D 

K 

HCl 
i(H,SOJ 

Chloride  of  a 
metal 
sul^jhate 

1 

•25 

where  the  metal  may  be  potassium,  sodium,  or 
ammonium. 

Table  III. 

Substance  A 

Substance  D 

K 

HCl 
i(H,SO,) 

Chloride  of  a 
metal 
sulphate 

1 

•5 

where  the  metal  may  be  Mg,  Mn,  Fe,  Zn,  Co,  Ni, 


Cu.   We  see,  therefore,  that  the  value  of  —  is 

k' 

almost  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  base. 

Ostwald  repeated  the  experiments,  using  the 
change  in  volume  of  the  solution  to  determine 
the  distribution  of  the  substances.  The  experi- 
ments are  described  and  the  results  given  in  the 
art.  Affinity  (vol.  i.  p.  75). 


Heterogeneous  systems. — So  far  we  have 
only  considered  those  cases  in  which  the  four 
substances  are  in  the  same  condition,  being 
either  all  soluble  or  all  gaseous ;  we  can,  how- 
ever, apply  the  same  considerations  to  the  case 
when  one  of  them,  D  suppose,  is  an  insoluble 
solid.  In  this  case  if  the  extent  of  surface  of  D 
exposed  to  the  solution  does  not  alter,  its  active 
mass  is  constant ;  thus,  using  the  same  notation 
as  before,  we  must  regard  s  as  constant,  and 
then  the  equation  becomes 

=  k'ts, 

or  since  s  is  constant, 

(P-|)(Q-?)=c(E  +  |), 

where  c  is  — .    This  expression  has  been  veri- 

K 

fied  by  W.  Engel  (J.pr.  19,  94)  for  the  case  where 
A,  B,  C,  D  were  respectively  oxalic  acid,  chloride 
of  calcium,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  calcium  oxal- 
ate. The  results  are  given  in  the  following 
table  : — 

1  equivalent  of  calcium  chloride  -1-  P  equi- 
valents of  oxalic  acid. 


Quantity  of  calcium  oxalate 

Oxalic  acid 

precipitated 

observed 

calculated 

P 

f 

•398 

•385 

•385 

•596 

•569 

•568 

•795 

•744 

•736 

•994 

•873 

•863 

1-491 

•967 

•961 

1-9S8 

•973 

•979 

1-000 

■863 

•8G4 

If  two  of  the  four  substances,  B  and  D,  are 
insoluble,  then  if  the  surfaces  remain  constant 
their  active  masses  are  constant,  and  the  equation 

will  become 

(P-|)=c(E  +  |), 

where  c  is  a  constant  and  equal  to  — .  This 

Kq 

expression  has  been  tested  by  Guldberg  and 
Waage  for  two  cases  {J.  in.  91,  92).  The  first 
case  is  when  A,  B,  C,  D  are  respectively  potas- 
sium sulphate,  barium  carbonate,  potassium 
carbonate,  and  barium  sulphate  ;  they  found  that 
when  the  system  had  reached  its  state  of  equili- 
brium, the  quantity  of  potassium  sulphate  was 
J  that  of  the  potassium  carbonate.  The  effect 
of  mixing  the  substances  in  diii'erent  proiJortions 
is  given  in  the  following  table  : — 


Initial  quantities  ot 

Quantity  combined 

potassium 

potassium 

ob- 

calcu- 

sulpliate 

carbonate 

served 

l.ated 

P 

R 

f 

0 

3-5 

•719 

■70C 

0 

2-5 

■500 

■500 

0 

2 

•395 

•400 

0 

1 

•176 

•200 

•25 

2 

•200 

■200 

•25 

2-5 

•300 

•300 

-25 

3 

•408 

•400 

-25 

3-8 

•593 

•560 

•50 

2 

trace 

•000 
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The  second  case  of  this  knid  investigated  by 
Guldberg  and  Waage  was  when  A,  B,  C,  D  were 
respectively  sodium  sulphate,  barium  carbonate, 
sodium  carbonate,  and  barium  sulphate  ;  they 
found  that  in  this  case  when  the  system  had 
reached  its  state  of  equilibrium  the  quantity  of 
sodium  sulphate  was  i  of  the  quantity  of  sodium 
carbonate.  The  effect  of  mixing  the  substances 
in  various  proportions  is  given  in  the  following 
table : — 


Initial  quantity  of 

Quantity  combined 

sodium 

SUtlillltl 

ob- 

calcu- 

sulphate 

carbonate 

served 

lated 

P 

R 

f 

0 

5 

•837 

•833 

0 

3-5 

•005 

•583 

0 

2 

•337 

•333 

0 

1 

•157 

■1(;7 

•2956 

3 

■234 

•254 

•2956 

3-86 

•438 

•39(; 

•2956 

4-10 

•440 

•437 

•2956 

4-73 

•558 

•543 

The  method  we  previously  described  will  lead  to 
the  same  results  for  the  equilibrium  of  hetero- 
geneous substances  as  Guldberg  and  Waage's 
method. 

The  preceding  instances  show  that  in  a  large 
number  of  cases  Guldberg  and  Waage's  formula 
Kpq^  =  K'p'g'  represents  accurately  the  state  of 
equilibrium ;  nevertheless  as  given  by  Guldberg 
and  Waage  the  formula  must  be  regarded  as 
almost  empirical.  The  reasoning  they  give  is 
only  applicable  to  the  special  case  of  combina- 
tion when  the  two  molecules  A  and  B  after 
coming  into  contact  separate  as  two  molecules  of 
A'  and  B' ;  the  reasoning  as  they  give  it  is  not 
applicable  to  the  case  where  the  molecules  of  A 
and  B  have  to  split  up  into  atoms  before  com- 
bination can  take  place,  though  if  we  use  the 
kinematical  method  previously  described  we  shall 
arrive  at  the  same  formula,  in  this  case,  if  the 
chemical  equivalents  and  the  molecules  are  iden- 
tical. The  agreement  of  the  formula  with  the 
experiments  in  some  cases  throws  some  light  on 
the  constitution  of  the  molecules  which  take  part 
in  the  reaction.  Thus  take  the  case  represented 
by  the  equation 

H,SOj  +  2NaN03  =  2HNO3  +  Na.SO,, 
p  q  r  s 

Now  if  the  molecule  of  sodium  nitrate  is  repre- 
sented by  NaN03,  the  molecule  of  H.^SO,,  has  to 
come  into  collision  with  two  molecules  of  NaNOj 
simultaneously  for  combination  to  take  place, 
and  the  number  of  such  collisions  is  proportional 
to  2^2'-  Again  the  number  of  collisions  which 
can  give  rise  to  the  reverse  chemical  action  will 
be  proportional  to  rs'-,  so  that  for  equilibrium 
Kpq'  =  k'ts'-. 

If  we  compare  this  formula  with  Thomson's  ex- 
periments on  this  reaction  we  shall  find  that  it 
does  not  agree  at  all  well  with  the  results,  while 
the  formula  Kpq  =  K'rs  does  so.  Again,  if  we 
consider  the  question  from  the  dynamical  point 
of  view  {v.  p.  442)  we  shall  also  arrive  at  the 
eijuation  Kpq'-  =  k'ts'-,  if  we  assume  that  the 
molecule  of  sodium  nitrate  is  represented  by 
NaNO., ;  if  on  the  other  hand  we  assume  that  the  i 
molecule  is  represented  by  NaoN.^O,;,  both  methods  j 


lead  to  the  equation  Kpq  =  K'rs,  which  is  verified 
by  experiment.  Hence  we  conclude,  either  that 
the  relative  composition  of  the  molecules  is  re- 
presented by  the  scheme  H^SO,,,  NaoNoOj,  Na^SOj, 
or  else  that  a  salt  solution  is  in  no  way 
analogous  to  a  number  of  particles  of  the  salt 
moving  about  in  a  volume  equal  to  that  of  the 
solvent.  It  may  bo  well  to  remark  that  we  can- 
not get  over  the  difliculty  by  assuming  the  above 
reaction  to  take  place  in  two  stages,  thus 
H.SO^  +  NaNO,  =  HNaSO ,  +  HNO, 
HNaSO^  +  NaNO.,  =  Na„SO,,  +  HNO,. 
Ostwald's  researches  (y.  Affinity)  show  that  the 
ratio  in  which  a  base  divides  itself  between  two 
acids  is  generally  independent  of  the  nature  of 
the  base,  though  if  one  of  the  acids  is  HnSO^ 
there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  We  may 
therefore  regard  k  as  the  ijroduct  of  two 
factors  o  and  /3,  of  which  a.  depends  only  upon 
the  acid  and  ^  only  upon  the  base,  while  k'  will 
be  the  product  of  ^  and  another  factor  a'  which 
doi5ends  only  on  the  other  acid ;  the  ratio  of  k 
to  k'  will  then  be  the  same  as  the  ratio  of  a  to 
a',  and  will  depend  only  upon  the  acids.  If  wo 
apply  the  method  given  on  p.  436  to  this  ease  we 
can  see  how  this  may  be  brought  about.  Let  us 
consider  the  reaction 

HCl  -I-  NaN03  =  HNO3  +  NaCl. 
Let  2'.  <1,  r,  s  be  the  number  of  molecules  of 
HCl,  NaNOj,  HNO3,  and  NaCl  respectively,  t„  t.^, 
t^,  tf,  the  paired  time  of  these  molecules,  and  let 
x,  y,  fj,  to  be  the  number  of  free  atoms  of  H,  CI, 

NO3,  and  Na  respectively,  the  time  an  atom 
of  H  is  free  from  one  of  CI,  ~  the  time  an  atom 
of  H  is  free  from  one  of  NO3,  the  time  an 
atom  of  CI  is  free  from  one  of  Na,  and  ~  the 

T._, 

time  an  atom  of  NO3  is  free  from  one  of  Na ; 
then,  by  the  method  on  p.  437,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing equations  : — 


dp 

_  a:y  _ 

p 

clt 

t, 

dq 

sw 

2 

dt 

T„ 

t-z 

dr 

XZ 

r 

dt 

I 

ds 

ivy 

s 

dt 

■^4 

So  that  when  there  is  equililnium 

=  ^  r5  .       .  (12) 

T„,  T„  t..,,  t-i  are  the  only  quantities  which  depend 
upon  the  base.  We  may  regard  the  salt  as  made 
up  of  two  systems,  the  radicle  and  the  base,  held 
together  by  forces  between  them  ;  these  forces 
will  depend  upon  the  relative  configuration  of 
the  two  systems,  and  we  may  suppose  that  this 
force  vanishes  when  the  two  systems  have  simul- 
taneously the  configurations  a  and  ^.  Now  if 
T|,  T._,  are  the  times  of  vibrations  of  the  systems 
about  the  configurations  a  and  j8  rcsjJeetively,  the 
i  time  which  elapses  between  the  two  systems  leav- 
i  ing  this  configuration  and  entering  it  again  will,  if 
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T,  and  T,  are  incommensurable,  be  Tj  x  Tj,  so 
that  if  tlie  system  can  get  into  the  state  in  which 
the  force  between  them  vanishes,  the  longest 
time  they  can  exist  without  doing  so  will  be 
T,  X  T2,  and  thus  the  paired  time  will  be  propor- 
tional to  T,  X  T„.  The  two  systems  will  probably 
vibrate  approximately  as  if  they  were  free,  so 
that,  apijroximately,  T,  will  only  depend  upon  the 
radicle  and  on  the  base  ;  thus,  since  the  base 
in  NaCl  is  the  same  as  in  NaNO^,  the  ratio  of 
t,  to  i ,  will  be  independent  of  the  base.  Again, 
when  the  base  and  radicle  come  together  again  after 
having  been  dissociated,  the  force  between  them 
will  depend  upon  their  configuration,  and  we 
may  suppose  that  unless  the  atoms  are  in  cer- 
tain configurations  the  force  between  them  will 
not  be  sufficient  to  cause  them  to  enter  into  com- 
bination. If  T,',  T.,'  are  the  times  of  vibration 
of  the  radicle  and  the  base  about  these  configu- 
rations, the  time  which  will  elapse  between  the 
systems  leaving  this  configuration  and  entering 
it  again  will  be  T,  x  T.,' ,  the  longer  these  intervals 
are  separated  the  less  chance  will  there  be  of  the 
system  entering  into  combination,  and  the  free 
time  will  be  proportional  to  T, '  x  T,'  ;  since  one 
of  these  factors  depends  only  on  the  base,  and  the 

other  only  upon  the  radicle,     will  be  indepen- 

dent  of  the  base,  and  therefore  by  equation 
(12)  the  proportion  in  which  the  base  divides 
itself  between  the  two  acids  will  be  independent 
of  the  base.  (For  another  method,  partly  kine- 
matical,  v.  Pfaundler,  P.  Jubelbd.  182,  131,  55.) 

DYNAMicUi  Methods. 

In  any  dynamical  system  in  a  steady  state 
there  is  a  certain  quantity  called  the  Lagrangian 
Function  (T  — V,  where  T  and  Vare  respectively 
the  mean  kinetic  and  potential  energies  of  the  sys- 
tem) which  reaches  a  maximum  value  when  the 
system  is  in  a  steady  state,  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  expression  for  this  quantity  enables  us  to 
determine  the  configuration  of  the  system  when 
in  this  state.  Exactly  the  same  thing  holds  for 
the  physical  and  chemical  systems  whose  equili- 
brium we  are  now  considering.  It  may  be  proved 
(see  Applications  of  Dynamics  to  Pliysics  and 
Chemistry,  J.  J.  Thomson,  chap,  ix.)  that  when 
such  systems  are  in  a  steady  state  their  mean 
Lagrangian  Function  has  a  maximum  value,  and 
that  all  the  circumstances  of  the  equilibrium  can 
be  obtained  by  making  use  of  this  property.  We 
shall  for  brevity  call  the  mean  Lagrangian  Func- 
tion, the  quantity  which  has  this  property,  the 
'  directrix '  of  the  system,  as  the  behaviour  of 
the  system  is  entirely  regulated  by  this  func- 
tion. ■ 

The  directrix  is  closely  analogous  to  what  in 
thermodynamics  is  called  the  entropy  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  the  theorem  that  in  the  steady  state 
the  '  directrix  '  is  a  maximum  is  analogous  to 
Clausius'  theorem  that  the  entropy  of  the  sys- 
tem tends  to  a  maximum.  Willard  Gibbs  {Equili- 
brium of  Heterogeneous  Substances  ;  Am.  S.  16, 
442),  Horstmann  {B.  12,  64),  Liveing  {Chemical 
Equilibrium  the  result  of  the  degradation  of 
Energy)  (Planck,  W.  A.  30,  6G2  ;  31,  189;  32, 
462),  have  treated  the  subject  of  chemical  equili- 
brium from  this  point  of  view.  As  the  problems 
can,  however,  be  solved  by  purely  mechanical 


principles  it  seems  preferable  to  do  so.  Though 
we  can  obtain  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  both 
from  mechanical  principles  and  from  the  Second 
Law  of  Thermodynamics,  it  does  not  follow  that 
we  can  therefore  deduce  the  Second  Law  of 
Thei-modynamics  entirely  from  mechanical  prin- 
ciples. The  Second  Law  of  Thermodynamics 
consists  of  two  parts :  one,  that  every  distribution 
of  heat  tends  to  uniformity,  by  heat  passing  from 
places  of  higher  to  places  of  lower  temperature  ; 
the  other,  that  the  entropy  is  a  perfect  dif- 
ferential ;  the  second  of  these  statements,  but  not 
the  first,  can  be  proved  by  purely  dynamical  prin- 
ciples. It  must  be  remembered  that  what  we  show 
is  that  if  the  system  does  reach  a  steady  state, 
the  directrix  must  be  a  maximum ;  we  cannot, 
however,  prove  that  it  must  reach  this  state ; 
this  has  to  be  deduced  from  observation. 

In  order  to  apply  this  method  to  find  the 
conditions  of  equilibrium  for  chemical  systems, 
we  shall  require  the  expressions  for  the  directrix 
both  for  a  mass  of  gas  and  a  mass  of  liquid.  If  L, 
be  the  directrix  for  a  mass  f  of  a  gas,  which  obeys 
Boyle's  Law,  and  whose  density  is  p,  and  abso- 
lute temperature  6,  then  (J.  J.  Thomson,  Appli- 
cations of  Dynamics,  chaps,  x.  and  xi.) 

Li  =  |E,0  log    -t-  |A9  +  im  log  e  -        .  (13) 
P 

where  Ej  is  the  value  of  ^,  p  being  the  pres- 
sure ;  p„.  A,  and  B  are  constants,  and  is  the 
mean  potential  energy  of  the  molecules  of  unit 
mass  of  the  gas. 

The  directrix  L^  of  a  mass  i]  of  liquid,  free 
from  strain,  electrification,  &c.,  is  given  by  the 
equation 

L„  =  7),J)(e)-r,V2  .        .       .  (14) 

when  (p  {&)  is  a  function  of  the  temperature,  and 
is  the  mean  potential  energy  of  the  molecules 
of  unit  mass  of  the  liquid.  If  the  liquid  is 
strained  or  electrified,  or  if  it  possesses  energy 
in  virtue  of  its  surface  tension,  we  can  easily 
calculate  the  correction  to  the  directrix ;  for,  since 
the  directrix  is  T-V,  all  that  we  have  to  do  is  to 
calculate  the  potential  energy  arising  from  the 
strain,  &c,  and  subtract  it  from  the  expression 
(14).  Thus  if  the  liquid  is  strained  we  must 
subtract  from  (14)  -l&VoO--,  where  h  is  the  bulk 
modulus  of  the  liquid,  V„  its  volume  when  un- 
strained, and  (T  is  the  compression  ;  again  if  the 
liquid  has  a  free  surface  it  will  possess  potential 
energy  in  virtue  of  its  surface  tension,  equal  to 
ST  wiien  S  is  the  area  of  the  surface  and  T  the 
surface  tension  ;  to  get  the  directrix  in  this  case 
we  must,  therefore,  subtract  ST  from  the  value 
given  by  (14). 

To  illustrate  the  method  of  solving  problems 
by  this  principle,  let  us  take  the  case  of  the 
evaporation  of  a  liquid  in  a  closed  vessel.  We 
have  here  two  systems  to  consider  :  the  vapour 
and  the  liquid;  if  |  is  the  mass  of  the  vapour, 
which  we  shall  assume  to  obey  Boyle's  Law,  its 
directrix  L,  is  given  according  to  (18)  by 

L,  =  ^E,e  log  P»  +  f  Afl  -(-      log  0  -  IV, ; 
P 

while  if  1)  is  the  mass  of  the  liquid,  its  directrix 
L2  is  given  by 

L2=  7)^.(6) -1JV2; 
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and  if  A  is  the  directrix  of  the  whole  system, 
A  =  L,  +  L2. 

When  the  system  is  in  equilibrium  A  must  be  a 
maximum,  so  that  if  we  suppose  a  mass  5^  of 
the  liquid  to  evaporate  we  must  liave  in  the 
state  of  equilibrium 

(15) 


Since  the  sum  of  the  masses  of  the  vapour  and 
liquid  is  constant  —  1,  so  that  equation  (15) 
leads  to  the  relation 


Kfliog^  +  net  +  Ae  +  Beiog9  -<p{e)-(v,-  v.,)  =  0 

P  <^ 

(16) 

where  a  is  the  density  of  the  liquid.  This  gives 
the  expression  for  the  vapour  density  p  of  the 
liquid  at  the  temperature  0. 

It  may  be  well  to  consider  this  case  more  in  de- 
tail. Let  us  suppose  that  we  start  with  some  of  the 
liquid  and  no  vapour  :  then  the  system  will  move 
so  as  to  increase  the  directrix  ;  now  at  first  when 
p  =  0  the  rate  of  increase  of  L,  with  |  is  infinitely 
great,  so  that  A  will  increase  if  a  small  quantity 
of  the  liquid  evaporates,  and  tlierefore,  by  the 
principle  just  stated, evaporation  will  take  place ; 
as  more  liquid  evaporates  the  I'ate  of  increase  of 
L,  gets  smaller  and  smaller,  until  a  point  is 
reached  where  the  increase  in  the  directrix  of 
the  vapour,  when  a  small  quantity  of  the  liquid 
evaporates,  equals  the  diminution  of  the  direc- 
trix of  the  liquid  under  the  same  circumstances  ; 
when  this  point  is  reached  the  directrix  will  be 
a  maximum  and  the  system  will  remain  in  this 
state.  If  the  external  circumstances  alter  so  as 
to  atfect  the  rate  of  change  of  the  directrix  of 
either  the  vapour  or  liquid  as  evaporation  goes 
on,  it  will  alter  the  point  at  which  equilibrium 
is  reached.  Thus,  for  example,  suppose  that 
the  liquid  is  in  the  form  of  a  spherical  drop  : 
then,  in  virtue  of  its  surface  tension,  it  will 
possess  potential  energy  proportional  to  its  sur- 
face; when  it  evaporates,  the  surface,  and  there- 
fore the  potential  energy,  will  diminish  ;  but 
since  the  directrix  of  the  liquid  is  T  — V,  the 
diminution  in  the  potential  energy  of  the  liquid 
when  it  evaporates  will  cause  the  directrix  to 
diminish  more  slowly  with  evaporation  than  it 
would  if  the  liquid  were  of  such  a  form  that  the 
area  of  its  surface  did  not  change  on  evaporation. 
The  evaporation  will,  therefore,  have  to  go  on 
further  than  before,  in  order  that  the  rate  of  in- 
crease of  the  directrix  of  the  vapour  shall  sink 
to  that  of  the  rate  of  diminution  in  the  dhectrix 
of  the  liquid.  The  vajDour  pressure,  therefore, 
when  there  is  equilibrium  will  be  greater  when 
the  liquid  is  in  the  form  of  drops  than  when 
its  surface  is  plane.  If  the  drop,  however,  had 
been  electrified,  then,  since  the  electricity  is  not 
carried  away  by  the  vapour,  the  potential  energy 
of  the  liquid  will  increase  as  evaporation  goes 
on,  and  the  drop  gets  smaller,  so  that  the  same 
reasoning  as  before  will  show  that  the  vapour 
pressure  over  an  electrified  drop  is  less  than  over 
one  which  is  not  electrified.  These  cases  are 
examples  of  a  corollary  from  the  principle  we 
are  considering,  which  may  be  stated  generally 
by  saying  that  when  the  physical  environment 
of  a  system  is  changed,  and  the  consequent 


lis  0"  —  p 


change  in  the  directrix  of  the  system  increases 
as  any  physical  process  goes  on,  then  this  pro- 
cess will  have  to  go  on  further  in  the  changed 
state  before  equilibrium  is  reached  than  in  the 
unchanged  one,  while  if  the  change  in  the  direc- 
trix diminishes  as  the  process  goes  on  it  will  not 
have  to  proceed  so  far.  The  principle  that  the 
directrix  is  a  maximum  in  equilibrium  readily 
enables  us  to  calculate  the  change  made  in 
the  extent  to  which  the  process  goes  on.  Thus, 
in  the  case  of  evaporation,  if  x  is  the  change  in 
the  directrix  caused  by  any  change  in  the  con- 
ditions, Sp  the  consequent  change  in  the  vapour 
IDressure  when  there  is  equilibrium,  then  we  can 
easily  show  that 

dx 

In  the  case  of  the  spherical  drop,  x  is  minus  the 
potential  energy  due  to  surface  tension,  or  if  a 

be  the  radius  —'Iwa'-T,  and  since  '^"■=  —  — - — 

we  get 

Sp=^2p_T  1 
(T-p  a  lie 

Dissociation. — We  can  apply  the  same 
principles  to  cases  of  dissociation :  let  us  suppose 
that  we  have  a  gas  A  which  dissociates  into  two 
others,  B  and  C ;  let  |,  tj,  (  be  the  masses  of  these 
gases;  p,,  p.,,  p,  their  densities  ;  v.,,  the 
mean  potential  energy  of  unit  mass  of  their 

molecules;  R.,  R„,  R„  the  values  of  ^  for  the 
'     -  p9 

three  gases  respectively;  then  if  L,,  L^,  are 

the  directrices  of  the  three  gases 

L,  =  |ll,01og  ''i'  +  |A,9-H^B8Iog0-|V,  ; 
Pi 

with  corresponding  expressions  for  L.>  and  Lj. 
A,  the  directrix  of  the  whole  system,  is  given 
by  the  equation 

A  =  L,  -i-L,, +  L., ; 
if  V  is  the  volume  in  which  the  gases  are  con- 
fined p,  =  1,  p.,  =  ? ,  P3  =  - .     When  the  system  has 

V    '     V  V 
reached  equilibrium,  A  is  a  maximum  and 

therefore  —  is  zero,  if  o,,  c,  c.,  are  the  ccm- 
1'    -•  J 

bining  weights  of  the  gases  A,  B,  C, 

dn        c,      ^  dC  c, 
_  =  —     and  ^  =  —  J  . 
rf|        c,         rf|  c, 

So  that  the  condition 

cZa 


=  0 


leads  to  the  equation 

E.fllogPli'-  £h  K,e  log  E/log 

Pi      c,  p.,       c,  Pa 

-  (R,e  -    Kfi  -  '^■>  ll,e)  -f  (A,  -  -^■-■A.,-  '^J  A,)e 

C]  C,  C|  c, 

+  (B,  -  5i'B.,  -  ''^'Bje  log  e-{v,  -fi'v., 
c,     ■        C,  Ci 

c. 


CjE,  =■  CjR;  =  f  jRj 
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this  may  be  written 


c,  c, 


Ei0 


(17) 


Where  C  and  a  are  constants,  in  the  case  of 
the  dissociation  of  an  elementary  gas  into  atoms, 
we  must  suppose  B  and  C  to  be  the  same,  so  that 
1)  =    C2  =  C3  =  ^  c, ;  thus  equation  (17)  reduces  to 

•    •  (18) 


Tliis  equation  is  the  same  as  that  which  we  pre- 
viously obtained  from  kinematical  principles, 
but  expresses  in  addition  the  way  the  dissocia- 
tion varies  with  the  temperature.  Formulas  de- 
rived from  thermodynamical  principles  have 
been  given  by  Willard  Gibbs  (Equilibrium  of 
Heterogeneous  Substances,  p.  169)  and  Boltz- 
mann  [W.  A.  22,  39).  In  Willard  Gibbs's  for- 
mula a  is  equal  to  —1,  and  in  Boltzmann's  it  is 
equal  to  zero.  Natanson's  experiments  on  the 
dissociation  of  N.^Oj  show  that  neither  of  these 
values  of  a  agrees  well  with  the  observations. 
We  see  from  (17)  that  if  we  have  given  masses 

of  the  substances,  y  is  proportional  to  v,  so  that 

the  greater  the  volume  in  which  the  gas  is  con- 
tained the  greater  is  the  dissociation.  The  effect 
of  an  excess  of  one  of  the  products  of  the  disso- 
ciation (v.  art.  Dissociation)  follows  at  once 
from  (17). 

— V3  +^-2^V2  —  v^  is  the  increase  in  the  po- 
c,  c, 

tential  energy  when  unit  mass  of  the  gas  disso- 
ciates ;  it  may  be  approximately  measured  by  PI, 
the  amount  of  heat  which  must  be  supplied  to 
the  system  to  keep  the  temperature  constant 
when  unit  mass  dissociates  ;  when  dissociation 
is  accompanied  by  an  absorption  of  heat,  H  is 
positive,  when  by  an  evolution,  H  is  negative. 
Introducing  H  into  equation  (17)  we  get 


H 


(18) 


so  that  if  H  be  positive     =  0  when  0  is  0,  and, 

therefore,  either  jj  or  f  must  vanish,  so  that  at 
the  absolute  zero  of  temperature  there  is  no  dis- 
sociation ;  when  6  is  infinite  —  is  infinite  if  a.  be 
positive,  i.e.  J  must  vanish,  and  therefore  all 
the  gas  be  dissociated ;  if  a  be  zero  —  is  finite, 

and  there  is  a  finite  amount  of  dissociation  ;  and 
■nC 

if  a  be  negative     is  zero,  and  there  is  again  no 
|« 

dissociation.  We  see  from  (18)  that  the  greater 
the  thermal  changes  accompanying  dissocia- 
tion, other  circumstances  being  the  same,  the 
smaller  will  be  the  amount  of  dissociation  at 
a  given  temi^erature. 

Dilute  solutions. — So  far  we  have  only 
considered  gases,  but  Van 't  Hoff  {U Equilibre 
chimique  dans  les  systchnes  gazeux  ou  dissous  a 
Vital  dilui,  Archiv.  Nc'crlandais,  20,  239  [1887]) 
has  pointed  out  that  Pfeffer's  experiments  on  the 
osmotic  pressures  produced  by  salts  dissolved  in 
water  (Pfeffer,  Osmotische  Unters'uchungen,!^].^- 


zig,  1887),  and  Eaoult's  experiments  on  the  effect 
of  dissolved  salts  on  the  freezing  points  of  solu- 
tions (A.  Ch.  [6]  4,  401),  show  that  the  molecules 
of  a  salt  in  a  dilute  solution  exert  the  same  pres- 
sure as  they  would  exert  if  they  were  in  the 
gaseous  state  at  the  same  temperature,  and  occu- 
pying a  volume  equal  to  that  of  the  liquid  in 
which  the  salt  is  dissolved,  and  that  the  pres- 
sure exerted  by  these  molecules  obeys  Boyle's 
and  Gay-Lussac's  laws.  This  being  so,  the  direc- 
trix for  the  salt  dissolved  in  the  liquid  must  be 
the  same  as  that  for  an  equal  mass  of  gas  filling 
the  volume  occupied  by  the  liquid.  The  pre- 
ceding remarks  are  strictly  true  for  such  solvents 
as  benzene  or  alcohol,  but  when  the  solvent  is 
water  there  are  many  exceptions  to  them  ;  most 
inorganic  acids  and  salts  behave  as  if  they  exerted 
a  greater  pressure  than  this  rule  would  indicate, 
and  it  has  been  suggested  by  Arrhenius  that  this 
is  due  to  the  dissociation  of  the  salt  in  the  solu- 
tion, though  in  some  cases  it  would  be  necessary 
to  suppose  that  dissociation  amounted  to  more 
than  95  p.c.  in  order  to  exi5lain  the  effect.  We 
must  remember  that  this  representation  of  the 
behaviour  of  a  solution  is  founded  on  the  hypo- 
thesis that  the  solvent  merely  sustains  the  par- 
ticles of  the  salt  or  acid,  and  it  would  require  to 
be  modified  if  anything  analogous  to  chemical 
combination  took  place  between  the  salt  and  the 
solvent ;  as  such  combinations  do  undoubtedly 
in  many  cases  take  islace,  it  does  not  seem 
necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  extreme  dissocia- 
tion until  it  has  been  shown  that  the  effects 
could  not  be  explained  as  due  to  the  chemical 
action  between  the  salt  and  the  water.  The  fact 
that  in  order  to  produce  comparable  osmotic 
pressures  it  is  necessary  to  have  in  the  solution 
the  same  number  of  chemical  equivalents  rather 
than  the  same  number  of  molecules  points  also 
to  this  explanation.  If  we  assume  that  the  direc- 
trix of  the  dissolved  salt  is  the  same  as  that  of  an 
equal  mass  of  the  substance  when  gaseous  and 
occupying  the  same  volume,  it  is  easy  to  calcu- 
late the  conditions  of  chemical  equilibrium  be- 
tween them.  For,  let  us  take  the  ease  where  we 
havedilute  solutions  of  foursubstances  A,B,C,D, 
such  that  when  A  acts  upon  B  it  produces  C  and 
D,  and  when  C  acts  upon  D  it  produces  A  and  B, 
Let  {A},  jB},  {C),  {D}  represent  the  molecules 
of  A,  B,  C,  D  respectively,  and  let  the  chemical 
action  which  takes  place  be  represented  by  the 
equation 

a{A]  +6{B}  =c{C}+d{T)}. 

Let  i,  v,  C>  f  represent  the  masses  of  these 
substances  respectively,  and  let  the  directrices  be 

|E,eiog^  +  ^(A,e-(-B,0ioge)-^i«, 

i)E.>e log  ^  -)-  v{AJ  +  B.,0\og9)~riW2 
eE,0  log         +  e(A,0  +  BjO  log  0)  -  ^lu,, 

6 

where  v  is  the  volume  of  the  solvent,  let  Q 
represent  the  directrix  of  the  solvent,  tc,,  lo.;,  w^, 
Wj,  being  the  potential  energies  of  unit  masses  of 
the  substances.  If  c,,  c.,,  c.„  c,,  are  the  com- 
bining weights  of  the  four  substances,  and  d^, 
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dri,  dC,  de  are  corresponding  increments  in  their 
masses  ;  then  the  increments  in  the  number 
of  molecules  of  each  of  the  substances  are  pro- 
df)    d(  di 


portional  to 


- ;  but  by  the  nature 


of  the  reaction  which  goes  on  between  these 
substances,  the  increments  in  the  number  of 
molecules  must  be  proportional  to  a,  b,  —  c,  —  d, 
so  that  we  have 


^  = 

dv  _  be, 
d^  ac,' 


d-q  _ 
bc.^ 

dC 


_d4. 
ac,' 


_de_ 
dc,' 

de  dc,, 

d|  ac, 


(19) 


Then,  since  in  equilibrium  the  directrix  is  a 

maximum,  —  must  vanish;  from  this  condition, 
d^ 

and  remembering  equation  (19),  and  that  E,c, 
=  EoCj  =  E3C3  =  B,,fi^,  we  get 


,c+d-a- 


(20) 


when  0(0)  is  a  function  of  the  temperature,  and 
10  =  iw,  +  ijWj  +      +  nu.,. 

The  value  of  —  will  be  zero  if  the  proper- 
dl, 

ties  of  the  solvent  do  not  change  as  chemical 
action  goes  on ;  in  any  case  since  the  solutions 
are  very  dilute  the  piroperties  of  the  solvent  may 
be  assumed  to  be  changed  by  an  amount  propor- 
tional to  the  quantity  of  the  salt  dissolved,  so 
that  Q  will  be  a  linear  function  of  |,  ij,  Ci  and 

therefore  —  will  be  independent  of  (, ;  thus  the 

existence  of  the  term  involving  Q  will  not  modify 
the  form  of  the  equation,  but  is  at  most  equiva- 
lent to  a  slight  alteration  in  the  value  of 

the  increase  in  the  potential  energy  of  the 

di 

system  when  the  mass  of  ^  is  increased  by  unity. 
It  may  be  shown  (v.  J.  J.  Tlhomson,  Applications 
of  Dynamics  to  Physics  aiid  Chemistry,  p.  278) 
that 


<f.(0)=c  0 


-C83C3— CSiCi) 


where  s,,  s.,,  S3,  are  the  specific  heats  of  the 
substances  A,  B,  C,  D  respectively. 

Equation  (20)  will  enable  us  to  find  the  effects 
of  pressure  and  temperature  upon  chemical  com- 
bination. 

Effect  of  pressure. — From  equation  (20)  we 

see  that,  if  a  +  b  =  c  +  d,  then  5 — ,  is  independent 

ot  the  volume  ;  but  if  «  +  &  =  c -(-(i,  the  number 
of  the  molecules  is  not  altered  by  the  chemical 
reaction,  so  that  in  this  case  the  amount  of  com- 
bination is  independent  of  the  pressure ;  if 
a  +  6  is  greater  than  c  +  d,  then  the  greater  the 


volume  V  the  smaller  is  the  ratio 


Now, 


the  action  of  C  upon  D  tends  to  diminish  this 
ratio,  while  that  of  A  on  B  tends  to  increase 
it,  and  if  a  +  &  is  greater  than  c  +  d  the  number 
of  molecules  is  increased  when  C  acts  upon  D 
and  diminished  when  A  acts  upon  B.  Thus, 
wlicn  chemical  combination  alters  the  number  of 
molecules,  the  state  of  equilibrium  depends  upon 


negative,  and  therefore,  when  d  is  zero,  - 


the  volume  of  the  solvent,  and  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing the  volume  is  to  favour  that  reaction 
which  is  attended  by  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  molecules.  In  other  words,  the  chemical  ac- 
tion which  produces  an  increase  in  volume  is  hin- 
dered by  jjressure,  while  that  which  produces  a 
diminution  is  helped  by  it.  This  is  an  example 
of  the  corollary  stated  on  p.  443. 

Effect  of  temperature.  —  In   equation  (20) 

^  represents  the  increment  in  the  potential 

energy  of  the  system  when  t,  is  increased  by 
unity,  and  may  he  approximately  measured  by 
the  amount  of  heat  given  out  when  ^  diminishes 
by  unity  ;  if  the  combination  of  C  and  D  is  ac- 
companied by  the  production  of  heat,  is 

zero  too,  and  therefore  either  f  or  e  must 
vanish  ;  that  is,  the  combination  of  0  and  D 
goes  on  until  one  of  the  components  is  exhausted ; 
in  other  words,  the  reaction  which  is  attended 
with  the  production  of  heat  will  go  on  as  far  as 
possible. 

According  to  Berthelot's  law  of  maximum 
work  the  reaction  accompanied  by  the  forma- 
tion of  heat  goes  on  as  far  as  possible  at  all 
temjseratures  ;  we  see,  however,  from  equation 
(20)  that  in  reality  it  only  does  so  at  the  absolute 
zero  of  temperature,  though,  if  the  reaction  is 
accompanied  by  large  theni  1  efi'ects,  the  law 
will  be  an  approximation  to  the  truth  for  a  con- 
siderable range  of  temperature. 

This  equation  shows,  too,  that  if  there  is  any 
thermal  effect  at  all,  the  relative  afiinities  of  two 
acids  at  the  absolute  zero  of  temperature  is 
either  zero  or  infinity. 

If  the  substances  obey  Dulong  and  Petit's 

law 


and  then 


S,C,  —  S2C2  —  S-iC-i  —  s,c. 


■■U',  say  ; 


(a+b-c-d) 


If  a  +  6  is  greater  than  c  +  d,  then        is  infinite 

when  9  is  infinite,  that  is,  the  reaction  accom- 
panied by  a  diminution  in  volume  goes  on  as  far 
as  possible  at  an  infinitely  high  temperature.  If 
a  +  b  =  c  +  d,  that  is,  if  the  combination  does  not 
change  the  volume,  the  combination  will  only  be 
partial  at  an  infinitely  high  temperature. 

We  saw  that  Ostwald's  experiments  showed 
that  in  the  case  of  an  acid  and  two  bases  the 
value  of 


was  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  base ; 
equation  (20)  shows  that  for  this  to  be  the  case 
the  amount  of  heat  given  out,  when  the  number 
of  molecules  of  one  of  the  salts  increases  by 
unity  and  that  of  the  other  diminishes  by  the 
same  amount,  must  be  independent  of  the  nature 
of  the  base.  Now  Thomsen's  thermochemical 
researches  have  shown  that  the  heat  of  forma- 
tion of  a  salt  seems  to  be  the  sum  of  two  parts 
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{v.  Lothar  Meyer,  P.  M.  23,  504),  one  of  which 
depends  only  on  the  base  and  the  other  only  on 
the  acid.  Thus,  in  the  reactions  of  the  kind  we 
are  considering,  where  we  have  two  salts  of  the 
saroe  base,  one  of  which  is  formed  while  the  other 
disappears,  the  thermal  effects  will  be  indepen- 
dent of  the  nature  of  the  base.  We  see,  there- 
fore, that  thermochemical  investigations  confirm 
Ostwald's  results. 

The  greater  the  thermal  effects  which  accom- 
pany the  reaction  the  more  rapidly  will  the 
conditions  of  equilibrium  vary  with  the  tem- 
perature. 

By  the  principle  enunciated  on  p.  442  we  can 
readily  find  the  effect  of  any  alteration  in  the 
physical  conditions  on  the  amount  of  chemical 
combination  which  must  take  place  before  equi- 
librium is  reached.  Thus,  take  for  example  the 
effect  of  surface  tension  ;  if  the  energy  due  to  the 
surface  tension  increases  as  a  chemical  action 
proceeds,  then  the  larger  the  surface  of  the  solu- 
tion the  smaller  is  the  amount  of  this  action  which 
takes  place  before  the  condition  of  equilibrium 
is  reached ;  in  other  words,  the  surface  tension 
checks  that  reaction  which  is  accompanied  by 
an  increase  in  that  part  of  the  energy  of  the 
system  which  depends  upon  surface  tension.  For 
illustration  of  the  effect  of  surface  tension  on 
chemical  action  v.  Proc.  Camb.  Phil.  Soc.  1888. 
The  same  principle  will  show  that  if  the  co- 
efficient of  comjjressibility  of  the  solution  alters 
as  chemical  action  proceeds,  the  amount  of  this 
action  which  takes  place  before  equilibrium  is 
reached  will  depend  upon  the  pressure  applied  to 
the  solution  ;  since,  if  pressure  is  applied  to  the 
liquid,  the  energy  of  the  system,  and  therefore 
its  directrix,  will  alter  as  the  chemical  change 
proceeds.  Again,  if  the  coefficient  of  magneti- 
sation alters  as  chemical  combination  goes  on, 
the  point  at  which  equilibrium  will  be  reached 
will  depend  upon  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic 
field  in  which  the  solution  is  placed. 

In  fine,  if  the  quantity  of  any  kind  of  energy 
changes  as  chemical  combination  proceeds,  the 
conditions  for  chemical  equilibrium  will  depend 
on  the  amount  of  the  energy  possessed  by  the 
system. 

The  amount  of  the  alteration  in  the  value  of  k, 

the  value  of  ^^'^  produced  by  an  alteration  x 

in  the  directrix,  is  given  by  the  equation 
Sk  _  _  a  dx 

If  we  apply  dynamical  methods  to  hetero- 
geneous systems  we  shall  get  exactly  the  same 
equations  as  those  we  ]3reviously  deduced  from 
kinematical  principles.  J.  J.  T. 

EQUINIC  ACID.  A  crystalline  acid  said  to 
exist  in  fresh  mare's-milk  (Duval,  C  B.  82, 
419). 

EQUISETIC  ACID  v.  Aconitic  acid. 

EQUIVALENCY.  The  conception  of  chemi- 
cal equivalence  is  founded  upon  the  relations  be- 
tween acids  and  bases.  In  the  latter  ijart  of  the 
last  century  some  interesting  and  important  in- 
vestigations were  carried  on  by  Bergmanu,  Kir- 
wan,  Wenzel,  and  Eichter  on  neutralisation. 
Their  object  was  to  determine  the  relative  quan- 
tities of  acids  and  bases  which  are  necessary  to 
effect  neutralisation.    Taking  a  certain  quantity 


of  an,  acid,  they  attempted  to  determine  the 
quantities  of  various  bases  which  were  necessary 
to  neutralise  this  quantity  of  the  acid ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  taking  a  certain  quantity  of  a 
base,  they  attempted  to  determine  the  quantities 
of  various  acids  necessary  to  neutralise  this 
quantity  of  the  base.  The  important  result  was 
reached  that  there  is  a  simple  relation  between 
the  quantities  of  bases  necessary  to  neutrahse  a 
definite  quantity  of  an  acid,  and  the  quantities 
of  acids  necessary  to  neutralise  a  definite  quantity 
of  a  base.  Not  long  after  this  discovery  was 
made,  the  fact  that  the  elements  combine  accord- 
ing to  a  similar  law,  called  the  law  of  definite 
proportions,  was  discovered.  This  discovery, 
and  that  of  the  law  of  multiple  proportions,  sug- 
gested at  once  an  enlargement  of  the  old  atomic 
hypothesis,  and  the  connexion  between  the  rela- 
tive weights  of  the  elements  which  enter  into 
combination  and  the  relative  weights  of  the 
atoms  was  pointed  out.  Owing  to  serious  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  determining  the  atomic 
weights,  some  chemists  felt  the  necessity  of 
getting  back  upon  a  more  solid  foundation  than 
was  afforded  by  the  atomic  theory  in  the  form 
which  it  then  had.  It  was  proposed  to  give  up 
the  hypothesis  in  dealing  with  the  ijroportions 
by  weight  in  which  the  elements  combine ;  and 
it  was  at  this  time  that  Wollaston  introduced 
into  chemistry  the  word  equivalent.  Wollaston 
proposed  to  do  for  the  elements  what  some  of 
his  predecessors  had  done  for  the  acids  and 
bases.  He  proposed  to  determine  the  relations 
between  the  weights  of  the  elements  which 
combine  with  one  another,  and  then  to  state 
these  relations  without  reference  to  any  hypo- 
thesis. The  figures  expressing  these  relations  he 
proposed  to  call  equivalents.  The  meaning  of 
the  word  is  simple  enough.  When  the  statement 
is  made  that  35'5  parts  of  chlorine  are  equiva- 
lent to  80  parts  of  bromine  and  127  parts  of 
iodine,  the  meaning  is  only  that  35-5  parts  of 
chlorine,  80  parts  of  bromine,  and  127  parts  of 
iodine  combine  with  exactly  the  same  number 
of  parts  of  some  other  element,  as,  for  example, 
with  1  part  of  hydrogen,  23  parts  of  sodium, 
39'1  parts  of  potassium,  (fec.&c.  The  quantities 
named  of  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  are  equi- 
valent in  their  combining  power.  Clearly,  figures 
determined  in  this  way  are  independent  of  hypo- 
thesis. 

Turning  back  to  the  acids  and  bases,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  problem  with  which  Bergmann, 
Eichter,  and  others  were  engaged  was  of  the 
same  general  character.  In  their  neutrahsation 
experiments  they  determined  the  equivalents  of 
the  acids  and  bases.  They  determined  how 
much  of  a  given  acid  is  necessary  to  neutralise 
a  certain  quantity  of  a  base,  and  how  much  of  a 
second  acid  is  necessary  to  neutralise  the  same 
quantity  of  the  same  base  ;  and  the  quantity 
of  the  first  acid  was  equivalent  to  the  quantity 
of  the  second  acid.  So  also  the  equivalents  of 
the  bases  could  be  determined.  Thus  it  is  clear 
that  the  equivalent  quantities  of  all  acids  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  equivalent  quantities  of  all 
bases  on  the  other,  might  be  determined.  By 
enlarging  the  meaning  of  the  word  equivalent, 
a  given  quantity  of  a  base  and  the  quantity  of 
an  acid  which  it  can  neutralise  might  be  called 
equivalent. 
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On  first  thought,  it  would  appear  to  be  a 
simple  matter  to  determine  the  equivalents  of 
acids  and  bases ;  but  difficulties  are  soon  met  with. 
We  can  easily  determine  the  equivalent  quanti- 
ties of  hydrochloric,  hydrobromic,  and  hydriodic 
acids,  and  as  each  of  tliese  acids  forms  but  one 
salt  with  a  simple  base,  like  caustic  potash,  the 
results  obtained  leave  us  in  no  doubt.  When, 
however,  we  attempt  to  determine  the  quantity 
of  sulphuric  acid  which  is  equivalent  to  3(r5 
parts  of  hydrochloric  acid,  we  find  that  the  acid 
forms  two  salts  with  such  a  base  as  caustic 
potasli.  If  we  take  one  of  these  as  the  guide 
the  equivalent  of  tlie  acid  will  be  one  number  ;  if 
we  take  the  other  salt  as  the  guide  tlio  equiva- 
lent will  be  entirely  different.  It  may  be  said 
that  one  of  these  salts  has  an  acid  reaction,  and 
therefore,  as  it  is  obviously  not  neutral,  it  should 
not  be  taken  as  the  guide.  But  if  we  take  the 
case  of  phosphoric  acid,  we  shall  easily  be  misled 
if  we  depend  upon  the  reactions  of  the  salts  to 
inform  us  whicli  one  should  be  used  in  deter- 
mining the  equivalent  of  the  acid.  This  acid 
forms  three  salts  with  caustic  soda.  The  quan- 
tities of  the  base  necessary  to  form  these  salts 
are  to  one  another  as  1  to  2  to  3.  As  is  well 
known,  only  the  second  salt  has  a  neutral  reac- 
tion, the  third  one  being  distinctly  alkaline,  and 
the  first  one  acid.  Why  not  then  agree  to  mea- 
sure the  equivalents  of  tlie  acids  by  means  of 
those  salts  of  the  acids  which  contain  the  largest 
proportion  of  the  basic  constituent  ?  That 
would  lead  us  into  another  difficulty  due  to  the 
fact  that  some  bases  have  the  power  to  form 
what  are  called  basic  salts,  and  others  have  not. 
Should  we  determine  the  equivalent  of  an  acid 
by  means  of  a  base  which  forms  basic  salts,  we 
should  get  one  result,  while  if  we  should  deter- 
mine the  equivalent  by  means  of  a  base  which 
does  not  form  basic  salts  we  should  get  quite  a 
different  result.  Similar  difficulties  are  encoun- 
tered in  attempting  to  determine  the  equivalents 
of  the  bases. 

The  determination  of  the  equivalents  of 
chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  is  easily  made. 
Each  of  these  elements  combines  with  hydrogen 
in  only  one  proportion.  As  hydrogen  has  the 
smallest  equivalent,  the  idea  suggests  itself  at 
once  of  using  this  element  as  the  measure  of 
the  equivalents  of  all  the  other  elements.  The 
problem  would  then  be  simply  to  determine  the 
quantities  of  other  elements  which  enter  into 
combination  with  a  fixed  quantity  of  hydrogen, 
and  the  figures  representing  these  quantities 
would  bear  to  one  another  the  relations  of  the 
equivalents.  Using  this  method,  it  is  found  that 
the  equivalent  of  sulphur  is  16,  that  of  nitrogen 
4i|,  that  of  oxygen  8,  &o. 

The  case  of  carbon  presents  peculiar  difficul- 
ties, for  the  reason  that  this  element  combines 
with  hydrogen  in  a  great  many  different  propor- 
tions. In  one  of  the  compounds  1  part  of  hydro- 
gen is  combined  with  3  parts  of  carbon,  in 
another  with  4  parts,  in  another  with  4j  parts, 
in  another  with  6  parts,  &c. 

But  most  of  the  elements  do  not  combine 
with  hydrogen.  In  these  cases  how  shall  we  de- 
termine the  equivalents  ?  It  seems  to  be  fair  to 
use  some  other  clement,  as,  for  example,  chlor- 
ine, the  equivalent  of  which  has  been  determined 
by  means  of  the  hydrogen  standard.    As  35-5  j 


parts  of  chlorine  are  equivalent  to  1  part  of  hy- 
drogen, it  is  only  necessary  to  determine  what 
weight  of  some  other  element  combines  with 
S5-0  parts  of  chlorine  in  order  to  know  the  equi- 
valent of  this  other  element.  Thus  39-1  parts 
of  potassium,  23  parts  of  sodium,  20  parts  of  cal- 
cium, and  9  parts  of  aluminium,  combine  with 
35-5  parts  of  chlorine,  and,  therefore,  the  figures 
just  given  represent  the  equivalents  of  these  ele- 
ments. If  chlorine  is  used  as  a  measure  of  equi- 
valence, then  in  some  cases  results  are  obtained 
which  are  different  from  those  obtained  when 
hydrogen  is  used  as  the  measure.  Tlius  the 
equivalent  of  phosphorus  measured  by  liydrogen 
is  lOj,  whereas  measured  by  chlorine  it  is  either 
10^  or  6i.  We  may,  however,  agree  to  measure 
by  means  of  chlorine  the  equivalents  of  only 
those  elements  which  do  not  combine  with  hy- 
drogen, though  it  would  be  hard  to  give  any  rea- 
son for  this,  except  that  we  are  led  into  difficulties 
unless  the  use  of  chlorine  is  thus  limited.  Does 
this  end  the  difficulties  ?  By  no  means.  Iron 
combines  with  clilorine  in  two  proijortions.  In 
one  of  the  compounds  14  parts  of  iron,  in  the 
other  only  9'^  parts  of  iron,  are  combined  with 
3.5-5  parts  of  chlorine.  What  is  the  equivalent 
of  iron  ?  If  we  agree  to  regard  14  parts  of  iron 
as  equivalent  to  35-5  parts  of  chlorine,  in  what 
light  shall  we  regard  the  9|  parts  which,  in  the 
other  chloride,  also  hold  in  combination  3.5-5 
parts  of  chlorine  ?  Are  these  also  equivalent  to 
35-5  parts  of  chlorine  ?  If  so,  then  plainly 
we  are  led  to  the  startling  conclusion  that 
14  parts  of  iron  are  equivalent  to  9i|  parts  of 
iron. 

It  appears  that  any  attempt  to  determine  the 
equivalents  of  the  elements  without  reference  to 
some  hypothesis  must  end  in  failure,  or  at  least 
it  must  lead  to  unsatisfactory  results.  There  is 
so  much  room  for  doubt  in  regard  to  which 
figure  to  select  as  the  equivalent  that,  in  many 
cases,  two,  and  even  more  than  two,  equivalents 
might  with  equal  right  be  selected  by  different  in- 
vestigators. Plainly,  the  solid  foundation  which 
Wollaston  desired,  and  which  we  all  desire,  is  not 
furnished  by  a  system  of  equivalents.  In  dealing 
with  similar  elements  and  similar  compounds  we 
can  speak  of  equivalent  quantities  without  danger 
of  confusion.  Tlius,  for  example,  we  cannot  be 
misunderstood  in  speaking  of  equivalent  quan- 
tities of  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  ;  of  nitric 
acid  and  hydrochloric  acid  ;  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  sulphurous  acid.  At  present,  however,  the 
word  equivalent  is  used  very  much  less  than  it 
was  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  for  the 
reason  that  other  and  clearer  conceptions  have 
been  introduced  into  the  science.  What  relation 
the  equivalent  bears  to  the  later  conceptions  will 
be  shown  further  on. 

For  the  cases  named  above,  and  for  similar 
cases  in  which  an  eloiuent  combines  with  another 
in  more  than  one  proportion,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  in  one  compound  a  certain  number  of  equi- 
valents of  the  one  element  are  in  combination 
with  one  equivalent  of  the  other  element,  while 
in  the  second  compound  another  number  of 
equivalents  of  the  second  element  are  in  com- 
bination. Thus,  in  water,  8  parts  of  oxygen 
are  in  combination  with  1  part  of  hydrogen, 
while  in  hydrogen  dioxide  16  parts  of  oxygen  are 
in  combination  with  1  part  of  hydrogen.  It  may 
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be  assumed  that  in  water  one  equivalent  of  oxy- 
gen is  combined  with  1  equivalent  of  hydrogen, 
while  in  hydrogen  dioxide  2  equivalents  of  oxy- 
gen are  in  combination  with  1  equival  ent  of 
hydrogen.  In  this  case,  what  is  an  equivalent  ? 
How  can  we  properly  speak  of  2  equivalents  of 
one  element  combining  with  1  equivalent  of 
another  ?  In  doing  so  we  unconsciously  make 
use  of  an  hypothesis,  and,  if  we  attempt  to  ex- 
press this  hypothesis  in  words  clearly,  we  shall 
certainly  find  that  it  is  essentially  the  atomic 
hypothesis  of  Dalton,  according  to  which  the 
combination  of  elements  takes  place  between 
small  particles  which  have  definite  weights.  Call 
these  weights  equivalents,  combining  weights,  or 
atomic  weights,  the  hypothesis  is  essentially  the 
same.  The  moment  we  accept  such  an  hypo- 
thesis the  problem  of  determining  equivalents  in 
the  new  sense  becomes  the  determination  of  the 
relative  weights  of  the  smallest  particles  of  the 
elements  which  enter  into  chemical  combination. 
To  these  new  weights  the  term  equivalent  is  not 
applicable.  It  may,  however,  be  retained  in  its 
old  sense,  while  the  name  atomic  or  combining 
weight  is  ai^plied  to  the  smallest  weight  of  an 
element  which  enters  into  chemical  combination. 
This  atomic  weight  may  or  may  not  be  identical 
with  the  equivalent. 

To  make  this  clear  we  may  consider  the  case 
of  nitrogen.  As  we  have  seen,  the  equivalent  of 
nitrogen,  deduced  from  a  consideration  of  the 
composition  of  ammonia,  is  if.  On  studying 
the  compounds  of  nitrogen  carefully  we  soon  find 
that  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  found  in  these  is 
generally  considerably  larger  than  is  represented 
by  the  figure  4-5.  Tlius  in  nitric  acid  to  1  part 
of  hydrogen  there  are  H  ( =  3  x  4§)  parts  of 
nitrogen ;  and  when  ammonia  enters  into  com- 
bination with  other  substances,  as  with  hydro- 
chloric and  nitric  acids,  the  quantity  which  thus 
combines  is  three  times  as  great  as  that  which  is 
represented  by  one  equivalent  (4f  parts)  of  ni- 
trogen and  one  equivalent  (1  part)  of  hydrogen. 
Or,  instead  of  parts  of  ammonia  being  the 
smallest  weight  of  the  substance  which  enters 
into  combination,  this  smallest  weight  is  3  times 
5|  parts  or  17  parts.  When  ammonia  acts  upon 
hydrochloric  acid,  for  example,  36'5  parts  of  the 
acid  combine  with  17  parts  of  ammonia,  and  not 
with  5f  parts.  Similar  observations  are  made  in 
the  cases  of  all  compounds  of  ammonia.  Further, 
a  study  of  certain  changes  which  can  be  effected 
in  ammonia  shows  clearly  that  the  hydrogen  con- 
tained in  the  substance  can  be  taken  out  one- 
third  at  a  time  in  three  stages,  and  other  things 
put  in  its  place,  thus  proving  that  in  the  small- 
est particle  of  ammonia  there  must  be  contained 
at  least  three  smallest  particles  of  hydrogen.  The 
nitrogen  cannot,  however,  be  thus  displaced  in 
parts.  If  it  leaves  the  compound  at  all,  all  of  it 
leaves  at  once.  Taking,  then,  all  our  knowledge 
together,  it  appears  that  the  smallest  particle  of 
nitrogen  which  enters  into  chemical  combination 
is  14  times  heavier  than  the  smallest  particle  of 
hydrogen,  and  that  in  ammonia  one  of  these  par- 
ticles of  nitrogen  is  in  combination  with  three 
of  the  smallest  particles  of  hydrogen.  We  there- 
fore call  14  the  combining  weight,  or,  now,  ac- 
cepting the  hypothesis,  the  atomic  weight,  of 
nitrogen.  But  the  equivalent  of  nitrogen  is  not 
changed  by  this ;  the  equivalent  remains  if. 


The  atomic  weight  is  three  times  as  great  as  the 
equivalent. 

The  case  of  carbon  is  also  instructive.  Taking 
marsh  gas  it  appears  that  the  equivalent  of  car- 
bon is  3,  as  in  this  compound  3  parts  of  carbon 
are  combined  with  1  part  of  hydrogen.  But  the 
hydrogen  of  marsh  gas  can  be  easily  displaced 
by  other  elements,  and  four  distinct  steps  in  the 
reaction  can  be  recognised.  In  each  step  one- 
fourth  of  the  hydrogen  is  displaced.  In  all  the 
reactions  of  marsh  gas  a  quantity  takes  part 
which  contains  12  parts  of  carbon  and  4  parts  of 
hydrogen.  Further,  an  extensive  study  of  carbon 
compounds  has  shown  that  the  smallest  par- 
ticle of  this  element  which  enters  into  che- 
mical action  is  twelve  times  as  great  as  the 
smallest  particle  of  hydrogen  found  in  combina- 
tion. Therefore,  we  say  the  atomic  weight  of 
carbon  is  12.  But  the  equivalent  of  carbon  as 
deduced  from  the  analysis  of  marsh  gas  is  3.  The 
atomic  weight  is  four  times  as  great  as  the  equi- 
valent. Similar  studies  of  oxygen  compounds 
have  shown  that  the  atomic  weight  of  oxygen  is 
16,  while  its  equivalent  is  8,  or  the  ratio  of  equi- 
valent to  the  atomic  weight  is  1:2.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  atomic  weights  of  chlorine,  bromine, 
and  iodine  are  35'5,  80,  and  127  respectively,  and 
these  are  also  the  equivalents  ;  so  that  while,  in 
the  case  of  carbon,  the  ratio  of  the  equivalent  to 
the  atomic  weight  is  1:4,  in  the  case  of  nitrogen 
1:3,  and  in  the  case  of  oxygen  1:2 ;  in  that  of 
chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  it  is  1:1.  This 
suggests  that  there  is  some  fundamental  difl'er- 
ence  between  chlorine,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and 
carbon,  which  is  not  taken  into  consideration  in 
the  atomic  hypothesis  of  Dalton.  Study  of  other 
elements  besides  those  mentioned  shows  that  they 
may  be  divided  into  classes  according  to  the  ratio 
between  the  equivalent  and  the  atomic  weight. 
This  ratio  varies  from  1:1  to  1:6. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  de- 
termination of  the  equivalents  of  the  elements  is 
a  difficult  problem.  The  determination  of  atomic 
weights  by  chemical  means  alone  is  also  a  diffi- 
cult matter.  Although  by  analysing  chemical 
compounds  and  studying  the  chemical  changes 
which  these  compounds  undergo,  we  can  draw 
conclusions  as  to  the  atomic  weights  of  some  of 
the  elements,  yet  as  to  others  we  should  be  left 
in  doubt  if  assistance  were  not  furnished  by  a 
study  of  some  of  the  physical  properties  of  the 
compounds.  In  the  article  on  Aioinc  and  mo- 
LECULAB  WEIGHTS  (vol.  i.  p.  336)  the  application 
of  Avogadro's hypothesis, and  of  thelawof  Dulong 
and  Petit  regarding  the  specific  heat  of  the  ele- 
ments, to  the  problem  of  determining  atomic 
weights,  has  been  discussed.  It  is  an  important 
fact  that  the  atomic  weights  determined  by  the 
physical  methods  are  in  most  cases  those  which 
experience  has  shown  to  be  best  adapted  to  the 
interpretation  of  known  chemical  reactions.  Not 
only  does  Avogadro's  hypothesis  give  us  a  method 
for  determining  atomic  weights,  but  primarily  it 
leads  us  to  definite  values  for  molecular  weights. 
By  determining  the  molecular  weights  and  ana- 
lysing the  compounds,  and  thus  determining  the 
atomic  weights,  we  are  led  to  definite  concep- 
tions regarding  the  composition  of  the  molecules 
of  compounds  and  of  elements.  At  present  we 
endeavour  to  express  the  composition  of  mole- 
cules by  our  formulte. 
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There  are  now  three  conceptions  to  be  dis- 
tinguished carefully  from  one  another.  These 
are  the  molecule,  the  atom,  and  the  equivalent. 
By  the  molecule  is  meant  the  smallest  gaseous 
particle  of  a  substance,  whether  elementary  or 
compound,  which  exhibits  the  characteristic  pro- 
perties of  the  substance  ;  by  the  atom  is  meant 
the  smallest  particle  of  an  element  which  enters 
into  the  composition  of  molecules.  The  basis 
upon  which  the  conceptions  of  molecule  and 
atom  rest  is  considered  more  fully  in  the  article 
on  Atomic  and  molegulah  weights. 

With  these  conceptions  clearly  in  mind  we 
may  now  ask,  what  is  the  equivalent  of  an  ele- 
ment ?  It  is  that  mass  of  the  element  which 
combines  with  one  atom  of  hydrogen.  In  the 
case  of  oxygen  it  corresjionds  to  half  the  atom, 
in  that  of  nitrogen  to  one-third  the  atom,  and  in 
that  of  carbon  to  one-fourth  the  atom.  With 
those  elements  which  do  not  combine  with  hy- 
drogen some  other  element  like  hydrogen  in  re- 
spect to  the  ratio  between  the  equivalent  and 
atomic  weight  is  taken  as  the  measure  of  the 
equivalent.  The  results  reached  in  this  way 
have  already  been  referred  to. 

While  those  investigations  were  in  progress 
which  finally  led  to  the  clear  recognition  of  the 
difference  between  atoms  andmolecules,  chemists 
came  to  recognise  resemblances  between  different 
classes  of  compounds,  and  it  was  finally  sug- 
gested that  all  compounds  are  related  to  a  few 
simple  ones,  which  may  be  regarded  as  types. 
For  example,  hydrochloric  acid,  HCl,  hydro- 
bromic  acid,  HBr,  and  hydviodic  acid,  HI,  are 
similar  compounds  and  they  have  a  similar  com- 
position. Of  such  compounds,  hydrochloric  acid, 
HCl,  may  be  taken  as  the  type.  Water  H.O, 
hydrogen  sulphide  B..,S,  and  other  compounds 
belong  to  the  water  type.  Ammonia  NH.„  phos- 
phine  PH^,  arsine  AsH„  belong  to  the  ammonia 
type.  Marsh  gas  CH^,  silicon  hydride  SiH,, 
belong  to  the  marsh-gas  type.  This  classifica- 
tion of  compounds  according  to  the  type  was 
extended  so  as  to  include  most  compounds,  even 
those  which  are  complex.  Serious  difficulties 
were  met  with  in  many  cases.  In  some,  the 
dillioulty  was  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  one 
and  the  same  compound  could  belong  at  the 
same  time  to  two  or  more  types.  This  led  to 
the  introduction  of  mixed  types.  In  other  cases 
the  difficulty  v/as  due  to  the  fact  that  the  re- 
actions of  the  substance  gave  little  or  no  clue 
to  its  type.  In  such  cases  the  imagination  was 
freely  brought  into  play  with  highly  unsatis- 
factory results.  Notwithstanding  the  difficulties 
which  were  encountered  in  the  attempt  to  classify 
compounds  according  to  types,  the  attempt  led 
to  valuable  results.  It  led  to  a  clearer  recog- 
nition of  differences  between  molecules,  dilfer- 
ences  which  are  as  real  as  the  molecules  them- 
selves. The  recognition  of  these  differences  does 
not,  however,  carry  with  it  any  explanation.  For 
to  say  that  each  of  these  compounds  belongs 
to  a  certain  type  is  not  even  to  attempt  an  ex- 
planation. It  is  simply  the  statement  of  what 
appears  to  be  a  fact.  We  might  determine  with 
certainty  to  which  type  or  types  every  known 
chemical  compound  belongs,  and  yet  be  no 
nearer  an  understanding  of  the  differences 
between  the  compounds  than  before  the  deter- 
mination. This  was  first  clearly  seen  by  KekulS, 
Vol.  II. 


who  showed  that,  in  order  to  understand  the 
relations  which  exist  between  the  various 
chemical  compounds,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back 
to  the  atoms  themselves,  and  inquire  what  re- 
lations they  bear  to  one  another  in  the  molecules. 
The  cause  of  the  dift'erence  between  hydrochloric 
acid,  water,  ammonia,  and  marsh  gas,  is  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  atoms  of  chlorine,  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  and  carbon.  Obviously  the  first  con- 
clusion that  forces  itself  upon  us  is  that  the 
atoms  of  different  elements  differ  with  respect 
to  the  number  of  hydrogen  atoms  with  which 
they  can  combine  to  form  compound  molecules. 
While  one  atom  of  chlorine  combines  with  only 
one  atom  of  hydrogen,  one  atom  of  oxygen  com- 
bines with  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  one  atom  of 
nitrogen  combines  with  three  atoms  of  hydrogen, 
and  one  atom  of  carbon  combines  with  four 
atoms  of  hydrogen.  Having  recognised  this  dif- 
ference, the  question  suggests  itself  whether  an 
atom  of  chlorine  can  hold  more  than  one  atom  of 
hydrogen  in  combination  ;  further,  whether  an 
atom  of  oxygen  can  combine  with  a  larger  or 
smaller  number  of  hydrogen  atoms  than  two ; 
and  similar  questions  arise  with  reference  to 
nitrogen  and  carbon.  How  far,  in  other  words, 
are  the  differences  which  we  have  observed  fixed 
and  invariable?  These  questions  can  be  an- 
swered only  by  carefully  studying  the  comisounds 
of  the  elements  named.  There  is  only  one  com- 
pound of  hydrogen  and  chlorine.  It  therefore 
a^jpears  that  one  atom  of  chlorine  can  hold  but 
one  atom  of  hydrogen  in  combination,  and  simi- 
larly one  atom  of  hydrogen  can  hold  but  one 
atom  of  chlorine  in  combination.  Oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  however,  combine  in  two  different  pro- 
portions forming  the  compounds  H.O  and  H^^O.^ ; 
while  in  water  it  appears  that  one  atom  of  oxygen 
holds  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  combination,  in 
hydrogen  dioxide  it  appears  that  two  atoms  of 
oxygen  hold  two  atoms  of  hydrogen.'  Nitrogen 
and  hydrogen  form  but  one  compound  with  each 
other.  Carbon  and  hydrogen  on  the  other  hand 
form  a  large  number  of  compounds  with  each 
other.  Of  these  only  one  contains  a  single  atom 
of  carbon  in  the  molecule.  That  is  marsh  gas, 
and  in  the  molecule  of  this  compound  there  are 
four  hydrogen  atoms  to  the  atom  of  carbon. 
There  are  three  compounds  of  these  elements 
in  whose  molecules  there  are  two  atoms  of 
carbon.  They  are  C,H„  C,H„  and  C,H,.  Before 
attempting  to  explain  this  let  us  see  what 
general  conclusion  is  justified  by  the  facts  above 
recorded.  What  is  true  of  the  relations  of 
chlorine  and  hydrogen  is  equally  true  of  bromine 
and  hydrogen,  and  of  iodine  and  hydrogen. 
What  is  true  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  is  true  of 
sulphur,  seJenion,  and  tellurium,  and  hydrogen. 
What  is  true  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  is  true 
of  phosphorus,  arsenic,  and  antimony,  and 
hydrogen.  And,  finally,  what  is  true  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen,  so  far  as  their  relations  in  marsh 
gas  are  concerned,  is  also  true  of  silicon  and 
hydrogen.  We  are  therefore  justified  in  making 
the  statement  that  the  atoms  of  different 
elements  differ  from  one  another  with  reference 
to  the  number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen  they  can 

'  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  as  hydrogen  peroxide 
lias  uot  been  gasified,  the  f ormnla  H ,^0.  does  not  necessarily 
represent  the  atomic  composition  of  the  molecule  o£  this 
compound.— M.  M.  P.  M. 
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combine  with  to  form  compound  molecules.  As 
regards  formation  of  molecules,  the  atoms  of 
the  elements  can  be  divided  into  at  least  four 
classes : — 

1.  Those  which  combine  with  hydrogen  in 
the  simplest  proportion  of  one  atom  to  one  atom 
of  hydrogen. 

2.  Those  which  combine  with  hydrogen  in 
the  proportion  of  one  atom  to  two  atoms  of  hy- 
drogen. 

3.  Those  which  combine  with  hydrogen  in 
the  proportion  of  one  atom  to  three  atoms  of 
hydrogen ;  and 

4.  Those  which  combine  with  hydrogen  in 
the  proportion  of  one  atom  to  four  atoms  of 
hydrogen. 

Our  conception  of  the  chemical  atom  is  thus 
enlarged.  It  is  not  only  a  minute  particle  of 
matter,  which  in  chemical  changes  is  not  broken 
up,  and  which  has  a  definite  mass,  and  the  power 
of  combining  with  other  atoms,  but  it  also  has 
some  power  which  determines  how  many  atoms 
of  another  kind  it  can  combine  with.  At  present 
we  cannot  form  a  clear  conception  as  to  the 
cause  of  this  power,  and  no  hjrpothesis  has  as 
yet  been  proposed  to  account  for  it.  We  can 
represent  the  fact  by  means  of  symbols,  but 
these  symbols  do  not  help  us  to  understand  the 
cause,  though  they  are  convenient.  We  may 
also  adopt  figurative  forms  of  expression  sug- 
gested by  our  symbols,  but  this  has  not  as  yet 
advanced  our  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  the 
property  of  the  atoms  with  which  we  are  dealing. 

On  examining  the  composition  of  the  mole- 
cules of  the  compounds  which  any  element  forms 
with  other  elements  than  hydrogen,  we  find  that 
just  as  the  number  of  hydrogen  atoms  with  which 
one  atom  of  the  element  can  combine  is  limited 
so  the  number  of  atoms  of  other  elements  with 
which  it  can  combine  is  limited.  Thus  phos- 
phorus combines  with  chlorine  to  form  the  com- 
pounds PCI3  and  PC1„  with  hydrogen  to  form  the 
compounds  PH.,  and  P.^H,,  and  with  oxygen  to 
form  the  compounds  P2O3  and  P.Oj.  Sulphur 
combines  with  hydrogen  to  form  the  compounds 
BH.,  and  probably  S.M^,  with  chlorine  to  form 
the  compounds  SXlj,  SClj  and  SCI4,  and  with 
oxygen  to  form  SO.^  and  SO3,  &c.,  &c.  From 
facts  like  these  we  conclude  that  atoms  are  so 
constructed,  or  act  in  such  ways,  that  the  mim- 
bcr  of  other  atoms  with  which  each  can  combine  is 
limited,  and  tlmt  as  regards  the  number  of  other 
atoms  with  which  they  can  combine,  they  differ 
from  one  another. 

The  property  of  an  atom  which  determines 
the  number  of  other  atoms  with  which  it  can 
combine  to  form  a  compound  molecule  is  called 
its  valency.  The  relation  between  the  atomic 
weight  of  an  element,  its  equivalent,  and  its 
valency,  will  readily  be  understood  by  the  aid  of 
a  few  examples.  The  atomic  weight  of  nitro- 
gen, as  determined  by  chemical  and  physical 
methods,  is  14  ;  its  hydrogen-equivalent  is 
4f,  as  this  is  the  relative  weight  of  nitrogen 
which  combines  with  one  part  by  weight  of 
hydrogen.  The  number  of  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen with  which  the  atom  of  nitrogen  com- 
bines is  3  or  ^-  ^-^'.y^^'].  So  also  in  the  case  of 
4ii  (equiv.) 

carbon.    The  atomic  weight  of  carbon  is  12,  its 


hydrogen-equivalent  is  3  ;  the  number  of  hydro- 
gen atoms  with  which  an  atom  of  carbon  can  com- 
bine is  —  ^^^^•)  =  4^  In  general,  the 
3  (equiv.) 

number  of  hydrogen  atoms  with  which  the 
atom  of  any  element  can  combine  is  expressed 
by  a  figure  which  also  expresses  the  relation 
between  the  atomic  weight  and  the  hydrogen 
equivalent  of  the  element. 

The  recognition  of  the  property  called  valency 
proved  of  the  highest  importance  for  chemistry. 
Discussions  in  regard  to  this  property  have  now 
been  carried  on  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  our 
views  in  regard  to  the  structure  of  chemical 
compounds  are  based  upon  it.  It  is,  therefore, 
'  desirable  to  study  it  with  some  care,  ^vith  the 
object  of  determining  exactly  what  is  known  in 
regard  to  it,  so  that  we  may  be  in  a  position,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  recognise  its  value,  and,  on  the 
i  other  hand,  to  avoid  the  dangers  to  which  we 
[  are  exposed  in  following  the  conception  blindly. 
Before  the  introduction  of  the  conception  of 
valency,  each  chemical  compound  was  looked 
upon  as  a  whole.  To  be  sure,  the  difference  be- 
tween atoms  and  molecules,  first  pointed  out  by 
Avogadro,  gradually  came  to  be  recognised,  and 
in  a  general  way  it  was  acknowledged  that  the 
molecule  is  made  up  of  atoms.  But,  beyond 
this,  inquiry  was  not  pushed  to  any  extent. 
This  is  shown  in  an  instructive  way  by  a  study 
of  the  investigations  of  Hofmann,  Wurtz,  and 
others,  on  the  so-called  substituted  ammonias. 
When  Hofmann  began  his  investigations  on  ani- 
line, the  prevailing  view  in  regard  to  this  com- 
pound was  that  it  was  a  conjugated  compound 
(gcpaartcVerbindung) ;  that  it  contained  ammonia 
combined  with  a  hydrocarbon.  Using  the  modern 
atomic  weights,  the  view  referred  to  is  expressed 
by  the  formula  C^H^.NHj.  The  common  reac- 
\  tions  of  aniline  were  interpreted  by  supposing 
i  that  the  group  C^H^  simply  accompanied  the 
ammonia.  Some  time  before  this  Liebig  had 
suggested  that  certain  bases  like  aniline  might  be 
regarded  as  containing  the  group  NH,.  Accord- 
ing to  this  '  amide  theory '  of  Liebig,  aniline  is  to 
be  represented  by  the  formula  CgH-.NH,.  In  this 
compound,  then,  ammonia  as  such  is  not  supposed 
to  be  present,  but,  nevertheless,  there  is  in  it  a 
remnant  of  ammonia  which  gives  to  the  com- 
pound certain  of  the  characteristic  properties  of 
ammonia.  Wurtz  discovered  the  bases  methyl- 
amine  and  ethyl-amine  at  the  time  that  Hofmann 
I  was  engaged  in  his  studies  on  aniline,  and  at  about 
the  same  time  each  suggested  that  the  substances 
he  was  working  with  might  be  regarded  as  am- 
monia in  which  one  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  is 
replaced  by  a  radicle.  Before  Hofmann  closed  his 
work  on  aniline  he  furnished  strong  experimental 
evidence  against  the  theory  of  conjugated  com- 
pounds as  far  at  least  as  it  applies  to  aniline.  He 
showed  that  the  reactions  between  ammonium 
oxalate  and  phosphoric  anhydride  are  not  the 
same  as  those  between  aniline  oxalate  and  phos- 
phoric anhydride,  and  that  the  difference  cannot 
be  understood  if  aniline  be  regarded  as  a  conju- 
,  gated  compound,  but  that  it  is  easily  explained  if 
]  aniline  be  regarded  as  ammonia  in  which  one 
hydrogen  has  been  replaced  by  the  hydrocarbon 
j  residue  C,.Hr,.  The  subsequent  preparation  of 
I  substituted  ammonias  in  which  two  and  three 
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liydroRcn  atoms  of  ammonia  were  reialaced  by 
radicles,  and  of  compounds  derived  from  am- 
monium by  the  replacement  of  all  the  hydrogen 
atoms,  furnished  a  solid  foundation  for  the  view 
put  forward  in  the  so-called  theory  of  types.  As 
has  already  been  stated,  according  to  the  theory 
of  types  every  compound  is  built  according  to 
some  plan,  and  the  number  of  plans  according  to 
which  compounds  are  built  is  small,  the  funda- 
mental plans  or  types  being  hydrogen  HH,  hy- 
drochloric acid  HCl,  water  H.^O,  and  ammonia 
H.|N.  Much  attention  was  now  given  to  deter- 
mining the  type  to  which  any  given  compound 
belonged,  and  when,  after  investigation  of  the 
properties  and  composition  of  a  compound,  a 
definite  statement  regarding  the  type  to  which 
it  belonged  could  be  ma<le,  the  problem  was 
considered  to  be  solved.  No  further  questions 
were  asked.  It  was  as  if  one  should  look  alone 
at  the  exterior  of  buildings,  and  comijare  them 
solely  with  reference  to  the  exterior,  without 
making  any  inquiry  with  regard  to  the  interior 
arrangements,  the  connexions  between  the 
rooms,  &c. 

Shortly  after  Hofmann's  papers  appeared,  an 
important  paper  by  E.  Frankland  was  published 
(1852).  The  author  had  been  investigating  a  new 
class  of  compounds  containing  metals.  At  the 
close  of  the  paper,  the  chemical  structure  of  the 
compounds  is  discussed.  Attention  is  called  to 
the  fact  that  when  a  metal  has  combined  with  a 
hydrocarbon,  as  in  the  case  of  tin  ethyl,  SnC|H. 
(using  old  formuhe),  the  power  of  the  metal  to 
combine  with  other  elements,  as  oxygen,  is  not  so 
great  as  that  of  the  uncombined  metal.  While 
tin  alone  combines  with  oxygen  in  two  propor- 
tions, forming  the  compounds  SnO  and  SnO.,, 
tin-ethyl  SnC.|H-  combines  with  oxygen  in  only 
one  proportion,  forming  the  compound  SnC,H  ,0, 
and  this  compound  cannot  take  up  any  more 
oxygen  even  when  boiled  with  dilute  nitric  acid. 
Similar  observations  were  made  with  reference  to 
the  corresponding  derivatives  of  antimony  and 
arsenic.  In  commenting  further  upon  these  re- 
markable facts,  the  author  shows  that  they  are 
directly  opposed  to  the  theory  of  conjugated  com- 
pounds, according  to  which  the  compounds 
under  consideration  are  regarded  as  containing 
the  unchanged  metals  conjugated  with  hydro- 
carbons. He  then'says  :  '  When  the  formuhe  of 
inorganic  chemical  compounds  are  considered, 
even  a  superficial  observer  is  struck  with  the 
general  symmetry  of  their  construction ;  the 
compounds  of  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  antimony, 
and  arsenic  especially  exhibit  the  tendency  of 
these  elements  to  form  compounds  containing 
3  or  5  equivalents  of  other  elements,  and  it  is 
in  these  proportions  that  their  affinities  are 
best  satisfied  ;  thus  in  the  ternal  group  we  have 
NO,,  NR„  NI3,  NS3,  P0„  PH„  PC1„  SbOj,  SbH,, 
SbCl„  AsO.„  AsHj,  AsCl,,  etc.,  and  in  the  five- 
atom  group  NO,,  NH,0;  NH,I,  P0„  PH,I,  etc. 
Without  offering  any  hypothesis  regarding  the 
cause  of  this  symmetrical  grouping  of  atoms,  it  is 
sufficiently  evident,  from  the  examples  just  given, 
that  such  a  tendency  or  law  prevails,  and  that,  no 
matter  what  the  character  of  the  uniting  atoms 
may  be,  the  combining  power  of  the  attracting 
element,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  term,  is  always 
satisfied  by  the  same  number  of  these  atoms  ' 
(Philosophical  Transactions,  1852,  p.  440). 


Thus  the  concention  of  the  saturation  of 
atoms  was  introduced  into  chemistry.  It  was 
soon  taken  up  by  others,  as  Williamson  and 
Odling,  and  finally,  at  about  the  same  time  in 
1858,  Kekule  and  Cooper  showed  how  this  con- 
ception might  be  applied  to  the  explanation  of 
the  constitution  of  chemical  compounds  in  gene- 
ral. KekuI6  took  up  the  problem  in  a  broad 
way,  and  it  is  largely  due  to  his  efforts  that  the 
conception  of  valency  became  the  controlling 
conception  in  the  discussions  in  regard  to  the 
structure  of  chemical  compounds.  Kekule  says  : 
'I  consider  it  necessary, and,  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  chemical  knowledge,  in  many  cases 
possible,  in  the  explanation  of  the  properties  of 
chemical  compounds,  to  go  back  to  the  elements 
themselves  which  make  up  the  compounds.  I 
do  not  consider  the  chief  task  of  investigation  to 
be  the  detection  of  groups  of  atoms  which  on 
account  of  certain  properties  are  to  be  regarded 
as  radicles,  and  thus  to  refer  the  compounds 
to  a  few  types  which  are  scarcely  more  than 
sample  formuhe.  I  believe  rather  that  investi- 
gation may  include  the  radicles  themselves,  and 
point  out  the  relations  between  the  radicles,  and 
that,  from  the  nature  of  the  elements,  the  nature 
of  the  radicles  and  of  the  compounds  can  be  de- 
duced.' 

In  the  valencies  of  the  atoms  we  now  find  the 
explanation  of  types.  The  reason  why  most  com- 
pounds are  to  be  compared  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  water,  ammonia,  and  marsh  gas,  is  that 
the  atoms  of  most  elements  are  like  chlorine, 
oxygen,  nitrogen,  or  carbon  in  respect  to  the 
number  of  atoms  of  other  elements  with  which 
they  can  combine.  The  simplest  kind  of  atom 
is  one  like  that  of  chlorine  or  hydrogen  ;  next 
come  those  which  are  like  those  of  oxygen. 
The  chlorine  atom  can  hold  in  combination  but 
one  atom  of  hydrogen  :  the  oxygen  atom  has 
twice  this  power,  it  can  hold  two  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen in  combination  ;  the  nitrogen  atom  can  hold 
three  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  combination  ;  and 
finally  the  carbon  atom  can  hold  in  combination 
four,  atoms  of  hydrogen.  Chlorine,  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  and  carbon  represent  these  four  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  elements. 

Chlorine  is  called  a  monovalent  element,  be- 
cause its  atom  combines  with  but  one  atom  of 
hydrogen  to  form  a  compound  molecule  ;  oxygen 
is  called  a  divalent  element,  nitrogen  a  trivalcnt, 
and  carbon  a  tetravalcnt,  element.  Further,  the 
elements  are  called  respectively  monads,  dyads, 
triads,  tetrads,  pentads,  hcxads,  &c. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  clear  that 
valency  is  something  quite  different  from  affinity. 
By  affinity  is  commonly  meant  the  unknown 
cause  of  the  combination  of  atoms.  Hydrogen 
and  chlorine  combine  very  readily  ;  they  have, 
as  we  say,  a  strong  affinity  for  each  other;  yet 
they  are  monovalent  with  reference  to  each  other. 
Carbon  and  chlorine  do  not  combine  readily : 
they  have  not  a  strong  affinity  for  each  other ; 
yet  carbon  is  tetravalent  towards  chlorine,  its 
atom  is  capable  of  holding  four  atoms  of  carbon 
in  combination.  The  two  properties  valency 
and  aflinity  are  possessed  by  every  atom,  and  ex- 
hibit themselves  whenever  atoms  act  upon  one 
another,  the  latter  determining  the  intensity  of 
the  reaction,  the  former  the  complexity  of  the 
resulting  molecule. 
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In  this  discussion  thus  far  the  valency  of  an 
element  has  been  measured  by  considering  the 
number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen  with  which  its 
atom  can  combine  to  form  a  compound  molecule. 
It  is,  however,  a  fair  question  whether  the  valency 
of  an  element  towards  other  elements  is  neces- 
sarily the  same  as  towards  hydrogen.  Is  it  fair 
to  conclude  that,  because  an  element  is  trivalent 
towards  hydrogen,  it  is  also  trivalent  towards 
chlorine  and  other  elements  ?  As  we  have  yet  no 
conception  in  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  property 
which  we  call  valency,  we  have  not  a  right  to  make 
assumptions  of  this  kind.  The  only  way  to  answer 
the  question  is  to  study  the  facts.  For  this  pur- 
pose let  us  take  the  case  of  carbon.  This  element 
is  tetravalent  towards  hydrogen.  Towards  chlor- 
ine it  is  also  tetravalent,  as  is  shown  by  the  mole- 
cule CCl,.  Towards  oxygen  it  appears  to  be 
tetravalent  in  carbon  dioxide,  COj,  in  which  we 
have  the  atom  of  carbon  in  combination  with 
two  divalent  atoms  of  oxygen.  But  in  carbon 
monoxide,  CO,  either  carbon  acts  as  a  divalent 
element  or  oxygen  acts  as  a  tetravalent  element. 
Towards  sulphur  carbon  is  tetravalent,  as  shown 
in  carbon  disulphide,  CSj,  in  which  one  atom  of 
carbon  holds  in  combination  two  divalent  atoms 
of  sulphur.  Phosphorus  is  trivalent  towards  hy- 
drogen, it  cannot  form  a  compound  with  hydro- 
gen containing  a  larger  number  of  atoms  of  hy- 
drogen than  three.  It  is,  however,  pentavalent 
towards  chlorine,  as  shown  in  the  compound 
phosphorus  pentachloride,  PC1-,  and  it  is  also 
trivalent  towards  this  element,  as  shown  in  the 
trichloride  PCI3.  Phosphorus  also  combines  with 
oxygen  in  two  proportions,  forming  the  trioxide, 
PoOj,  and  the  pentoxide,  PjO,,  and  the  composi- 
tions of  these  can  be  best  explained  by  assuming 
that,  in  the  former,  the  phosphorus  is  trivalent, 
and,  in  the  latter,  pentavalent.  Sulphur  is  di- 
valent towards  hydrogen,  forming  the  compound 
SHo.  With  chlorine  it  forms  the  compounds  SX1„, 
SCI,,  and  SClj.  With  oxygen  it  forms  the  com- 
pounds SO.^  and  SO,,  in  which  the  sulphur  appears 
to  be  tetravalent  and  hexavalent.  Iodine  is  mono- 
valent towards  hydrogen,  but  towards  chlorine 
it  acts  both  as  a  monovalent  and  as  a  trivalent 
element,  as  shown  in  the  compounds  ICl  and 
ICI3.  Nitrogen,  which  is  only  trivalent  towards 
hydrogen,  appears  to  be  pentavalent  in  the  com- 
pound NHjCl  and  other  similar  ammonium  com- 
pounds. With  oxygen  it  combines  in  a  number 
of  proportions,  as  is  well  known.' 

The  simplest  interpretation  of  the  facts  just 
stated  is  that  the  valency  of  an  element  towards 
hydrogen  is  not  necessarily  its  valency  towards 
other  elements,  and  that  the  valency  of  one  ele- 
ment towards  another  may  be  one  thing  in  one 
compound  and  different  in  another  compound. 
Although  this  is  the  simplest  interpretation,  it 
does  not  follow  that  it  is  the  correct  one.  It  is 
possible  that  the  valency  of  an  element  is  always 
the  same,  but  that,  owing  to  the  surrounding 
conditions  and  the  character  of  the  element  with 

'  It  is  important  to  note  that  many  of  the  compounds 
cited  above  have  not  been  gasified,  and  that  therefore  the 
formulEe  given  are  not  all  molecular  ;  it  is  known  that 
some  of  the  compounds,  PCls  and  NH^Cl,  are  dissociated 
by  lieat.  It  is  doubtful  whether  arguments  regarding  the 
valencies  of  atoms  should  be  based  on  tlie  compositions  of 
any  compounds  except  those  which  have  been  gasified  ; 
as  it  is  only  to  gases  that  the  conception  of  the  theory  of 
atoms  and  molecules  can,  at  present,  be  strictly  applied. — 
M.  M.  P.  M. 


which  it  combines,  the  full  valency  is  not  always 
exhibited.  Until  we  have  a  clear  conception  in 
regard  to  the  cause  of  valency,  or  until  we  have 
a  satisfactory  hypothesis  of  valency,  discussions 
on  the  question  whether  valency  is  constant  or 
variable  must  be  more  or  less  idle.  If  valency 
be  something  inherent  in  the  atom,  like  the 
mass  of  the  atom,  then  it  is  imijossible  to  con- 
ceive of  it  as  being  variable.  If,  however,  it  be 
a  condition  of  the  atom ;  if,  for  example,  it  is 
dependent  on  the  motion  of  the  atom,  then,  as 
the  motion  may  differ  under  different  circum- 
stances, the  valency  also  may  diSer. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  think  of  atoms  as 
joined  together  in  some  such  way  as  small  ob- 
jects adhere  to  one  another  under  the  influence 
of  electric  or  magnetic  attraction.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  monovalent  atom  has  but  one  place 
where  another  atom  can  be  attached,  or  that  it 
has  but  one  pole,  or  that  there  is  but  one  direc- 
tion in  which  another  atom  can  enter  into  com- 
bination with  it.  These  phrases  do  not  help  us 
much,  and  they  do  not  differ  materially  from 
one  another.  If  such  a  view  is  held,  it  carries 
with  it,  of  course,  a  similar  view  in  regard  to 
divalent,  trivalent,  and,  in  general,  polyvalent, 
atoms.  Each  atom  has  a  number  of  places  where 
other  atoms  can  be  attached,  the  number  corre- 
sponding to  the  valency  of  the  atom.  The 
graphic  symbols  so  commonly  used  to  represent 
the  structure  of  chemical  compounds  in  terms  of 
the  conception  of  valency  are  well  calculated  to 
give  the  idea  that  the  view  just  stated  is  gene- 
rally accepted.  Of  course,  if  it  is  accepted, 
valency  is  considered  as  a  constant  property.  In 
this  case  it  will  be  necessary  to  furnish  explana- 
tions of  those  compounds  which  seem  to  prove 
that  valency  is  variable.  Some  of  the  explana- 
tions which  have  been  ofiered  will  now  be  con- 
sidered. 

Among  the  compounds  which  appear  to  show 
that  valency  is  variable  is  the  well-known  series 
of  oxygen  compounds  of  chlorine  and  of  nitrogen. 
While  chlorine  forms  only  one  compound  with 
hydrogen,  and  is  unquestionably  monovalent  to- 
wards hydrogen,  it  appears  to  have  a  greater 
valency  towards  oxygen.  This  is  explained  by 
some  by  assuming  that  in  those  compounds  of 
chlorine  and  oxygen  in  which  there  is  more  than 
one  atom  of  oxygen  in  the  molecule  the  oxygen 
atoms  are  combined  with  each  other  as  repre- 
sented in  the  formulaa  CI — O — 0 — CI  and 
CI — 0 — O — 0— CI,  in  which  the  chlorine  is  re- 
presented as  monovalent  and  the  oxygen  as  diva- 
lent. To  explain  the  existence  of  the  series  of 
oxides  of  nitrogen,  on  the  assumption  that  the 
valency  of  oxygen  is  always  two  and  that  of 
nitrogen  three,  a  similar  method  is  used ;  if 
necessary,  combination  is  assumed  between  ni- 
trogen atoms,  between  oxygen  atoms,  and  between 
nitrogen  and  oxygen  atoms.  But  even  with 
th«se  possibilities  aU  these  compounds  cannot 
be  explained  without  the  aid  of  a  new  concep- 
tion. It  is  assumed  that  a  polyvalent  element 
may  be  in  combination  with  itself  in  more  than 
one  way.  Just  as  hydrogen  in  the  hydrogen  mole- 
cule must  be  assumed  to  be  in  combination  with 
itself  in  the  same  way  that  it  is  in  combination 
with  chlorine  in  the  molecule  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  so  oxygen  must  be  in  combination  with 
itself  in  the  molecule  of  oxygen.    But  oxygen 
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IS  divalent ;  i.e.,  on  the  present  hypothesis,  its 
atom  has  two  places  where  combination  with 
other  atoms  can  be  effected.  To  express  the  con- 
ception that  both  these  places  are  occupied  in  the 
molecule  of  oxygen,  this  molecule  is  represented 
graphically  thus  0=0,  while  the  molecule  of 
hydrogen  is  represented  thus  H — H.  The  latter 
condition  is  spoken  of  as  single  union,  the  former 
as  double  union.  So,  too,  triple  union  is  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  the  molecule  of  nitrogen  as 
represented  thus  N^N.  Now,  in  explaining  the 
oxides  of  nitrogen  it  is  assumed  that  in  some 
cases  the  nitrogen  atoms  are  in  combination  by 
fingle  union,  and  in  others  by  double  union. 
Thus  nitrous  oxide  N^O  is  represented  in  this 


N— 0 


\ 


O.  The 


way    II  ^0  ;  the  trioxide  thus 

n/  N-  0/ 

compounds  NO  and  N0._,  plainly  cannot  be  ex- 
plained in  this  way.  For  these  a  new  assump- 
tion, which  will  be  considered  later,  must  be 
made.    The  tetroxido  H.fii  may  be  represented 

N-0— O 
in  this  way  ]|  |  . 

N— 0— 0 

The  question  will  now  suggest  itself,  have  we 
any  evidence  that  the  structural  formulfc  above 
given  are  correct  ?  Is  there  any  experimental 
evidence  in  favour  of  them  ?  The  answer  is  that 
we  have  no  evidence  whatever  in  favour  of  them, 
and  the  only  reason  for  accepting  them  is  that 
they  are  in  accordance  with  the  indefinite  aud 
crude  view  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  valency 
above  referred  to.  The  argument  is  this  : 
valency  must  be  a  constant  property  of  ele- 
mentary atoms;  but  nitrogen  is  trivalent  and 
oxygen  is  divalent;  therefore  the  compounds  of 
these  elements  must  be  constituted  in  the  way  re- 
presented. It  must,  however,  be  distinctly  borne 
in  mind  that  for  some  of  the  compounds  there 
are  other  formulas,  besides  those  given  above, 
which  answer  the  requirements,  and  which  are 
just  as  probable.  For  example,  nitrogen  trioxide 
/N-0 

may  be  represented  thus  0-^  \      \  ;  and  the  te- 

\n-o 

/N-0.  0-N-O 
troxide  thus  0<;  |        >0,  or  thus  |     |      |  . 

\N— 0^  O— N— O 

In  explaining  the  existence  of  the  two  series  of 
compounds  of  mercury,  copper,  iron,  aluminium, 
&c.,  the  same  method  is  commonly  adopted. 
Mercury  and  copper  are  regarded  as  divalent  in 
both  series  of  compounds,  and  the  structure  of 
the  compounds  is  represented  thus  :  mercuric 
CI 

compounds  Hg<^Qj,  B[g=0  ;  cupric  compounds 
CI 

Cu<^Qj^   and   Cu=0  ;    mercurous  compouiula 

Hg-Cl  Hg.  Cu-  CI 

,   I    ^0  ;   cuprous  compounds  | 
Ilg-Cl  Hg/  Cu-Cl 

Cuk 
and  I  >0. 

Cu/ 

There  are  many  cases  which  cannot  be  ex- 
plained by  any  of  the  assumptions  thus  far 
referred  to.  As  good  an  example  as  any  is  that 
of  the  two  chlorides  of  phosphorus,  PCI,,  and 
PCI,.  Here,  plainly,  phosphorus  is  in  combina- 
tion with  chlorine  in  more  than  one  proportion, 
Vol.  11. 


and  this  cannot  be  explained  by  assuming  that 
in  one  of  these  compounds  two  atoms  of  phos- 
phorus are  in  combination  with  each  other,  for 
the  molecular  weights  of  the  chlorides  are  pro- 
perly represented  by  the  above  fornmlffi.  It  has 
been  suggested  by  Kekul6  that  the  pentachloride 
is  not  a  true  chemical  compound,  but  that  it  is 
made  up  of  a  molecule  of  phosphorus  trichloride 
and  a  molecule  of  chlorine  held  in  combination 
by  some  force  different  in  character  from  that 
which  holds  the  atoms  together  in  a  molecule. 
This  conception  may  be  represented  thus 
PCLj.CL,.  The  fact  that  when  the  compound 
is  heated  it  readily  breaks  down,  forming  the 
trichloride  and  free  chlorine,  was  regarded  by 
Kekul6  as  evidence  in  favour  of  the  view  which 
he  put  forward.  He  called  compounds  of  this 
kind  '  molecular  compounds,'  to  distinguish 
them  from  true  chemical  compounds  or  atomic 
compounds.  He  considered  them  to  be  similar 
to  salts  with  water  of  crystallisation,  from  which 
the  water  is  given  off  by  heat. 

One  serious  objection  to  this  view  is  that 
many  of  the  cases  which  it  was  invented  to 
explain  cannot  be  explained  by  it.  While  it  is 
true  that  phosphorus  pentachloride  does  break 
down  under  the  influence  of  heat,  the  analogous 
pentafluoride  is  stable,  and  there  is  no  reason 
for  assuming  that  it  differs  from  other  chemical 
compounds.  Then,  too,  it  has  been  shown  that 
the  pentachloride  itself  can  be  converted  into 
vapour  in  the  presence  of  the  vapour  of  the  tri- 
chloride. At  present  this  hypothesis  of  molecu- 
lar compounds  does  not  play  an  important  part 
in  dealing  with  the  subject  of  valency.' 

A  more  satisfactory  suggestion  which  ha3 
been  made  with  reference  to  the  variations  in 
valency  is  that  while  an  atom  may  have  a  con- 
stant maximum  valency,  its  entire  valency  may 
not  be  exhibited  in  certain  compounds.  Those 
compounds  of  an  element  in  which  its  full 
valency  is  brought  into  play  are  called  saturated 
compounds,  and  those  in  which  the  full  effect  of 
the  valency  is  not  shown  are  called  itnsaturated 
compounds.  Thus,  according  to  this  view,  phos- 
phorus is  pentavalent,  and  in  the  pentachloride, 
which  is  a  saturated  compound,  its  full  valency 
is  brought  into  play,  while  in  the  trichloride 
only  a  part  of  its  valency  is  brought  into  play> 
the  compound  being  unsaturated.  The  dif- 
ference between  carbon  monoxide  CO  and  the 
dioxide  CO,  is  accounted  for  in  the  same 
way.  The  expressions  '  its  full  valency  is  brought 
into  play  '  and  '  only  a  part  of  its  valency  is 
brought  into  play  '  cannot  at  present  be  further 
explained,  but  this  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for 
refusing  to  use  them.  The  facts  show  clearly 
that  the  manifestation  of  that  power  which  we 
call  valency  is  subject  to  variations.  We  must 
use  some  expressions  to  state  these  facts.  The 
chief  objection  to  the  expressions  is  that  they 
suggest  the  idea  of  parts  of  an  atom  acting 
differently,  or  of  some  parts  of  an  atom  being 
brought  into  action  while  other  parts  are  not 
acting,  an  idea  which  is  not  only  improbable, 
but  absurd.  But  this  idea  is  not  necessarily  in- 
volved in  the  conception  of  saturated  and  un- 
saturated atoms.    Thus  carbon  has  the  power 

'  This  is  espeeialiy  true  if  we  agree  to  restrict  our  con- 
ceptions of  valency  to  the  consideratiou  of  jrascous  mole- 
cules.—M.  M.  P.  M. 
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to  combine  with  oxygen  in  the  propoi  tions  indi- 
cated by  the  formulae  CO  and  CO.^.  It  is  certain 
that  the  carbon  atom  in  the  monoxide  has  the 
power  to  take  up  more  oxygen,  and  that  when 
more  oxygen  is  presented  to  it  under  the  right 
conditions  the  additional  oxygen  is  taken  up. 
Because  the  monoxide  can  take  up  as  much 
oxygen  as  it  already  contains,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  carbon  atom  in  the  monoxide  is  only 
half  employed,  any  more  than  it  follows  that, 
because  a  magnet  which  can  support  two  pounds 
is  supporting  only  one  pound,  it  is  therefore 
only  half  employed.  The  whole  magnet  acts  in 
both  cases :  in  the  one  case  it  is  saturated,  in 
the  other  it  is  unsaturated.  There  is,  however, 
this  marked  difference  between  the  case  of  the 
magnet  and  that  of  the  atom.  In  the  former 
any  weight,  from  the  lightest  to  that  necessary 
for  saturation,  can  be  held  in  combination, 
whereas  in  the  latter  the  variations  are  deter- 
mined by  the  weights  of  the  atoms  which  are 
held  in  combination.  Although  then  it  is  most 
probable  that  in  every  chemical  compound, 
whether  saturated  or  unsaturated,  every  atom  is 
brought  into  action  in  every  part,  it  appears 
pi'obable  that  the  atoms  can  adjust  themselves 
in  different  ways  with  reference  to  one  another. 

Some  investigations  have  been  undertaken 
with  the  object  of  throwing  light  upon  the 
question  whether  different  parts  of  an  atom  can 
act  differently.  To  illustrate  the  methods  the 
case  of  carbon  may  be  taken.  The  carbon  atom 
is  tetravalent.  It  combines  with  four  atoms  of 
hydrogen,  chlorine,  &o.,  to  form  compound  mole- 
cules. Are  all  the  four  atoms  which  it  holds 
in  combination  held  with  the  same  force  ?  The 
facts  appear  to  give  an  affirmative  answer.  If 
the  atoms  were  held  in  different  ways,  then 
it  should  be  possible  to  make  more  than  one 
compound  of  the  formula  CH,,C1,  or  any  other 
mono-substitution  product  of  marsh  gas.  But, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  only  one  variety  of  these 
mono-substitution  products  has  ever  been  pi'e- 
pared.  Then,  further,  the  theory  in  regard 
to  the  structure  of  the  hydrocarbons  of  the 
paraffin  series  is  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  each  of  the  four  hydrogen  atoms  in  marsh 
gas  is  held  in  exactly  the  same  way  by  the 
carbon  atom ;  and  this  assumption  is  so  perfectly 
in  accordance  with  a  large  number  of  facts  that 
it  is  worthy  of  the  most  serious  consideration  as 
an  argument.  There  is  one  experiment  which 
appears  to  show  that  in  the  case  of  sulphur  the 
four  affinities,  as  the  hypothetical  individual 
points  of  attraction,  or  the  parts  into  which  the 
total  valency  may  be  divided,  are  called,  are  not 
exactly  the  same.  Kriiger  asserts  that  the  pro- 
duct of  the  combination  of  (C„H5).,S  and  CH,I 
is  different  from  the  product  formed  by  com- 
bining S(CH,)(C,HJ  with  C.HjI;  yet  both  com- 
pounds are  represented  by  the  formula  SEt^Mel. 
If  it  is  assumed  that  in  these  compounds 
the  sulphur  is  tetravalent,  then  it  appears  to 
follow  that  the  four  affinities  of  the  sulphur 
atom  are  not  identical  in  value ;  because  if 
it  were  immaterial  in  what  way  the  groups 
Et  and  Me,  and  the  atom  I,  were  arranged 
relatively  to  the  S  atom  with  which  all  are  in 
direct  union,  then  only  one  compound  SEtoMel 
.C'juld    exist.'     A   similar   conclusion  seems 

'  Ecceut  research  has  iuvalklated  Kriiger's  results. 


to  be  justified  in  the  case  of  nitrogen,  as  sho^vn 
by  Lessen 's  investigations  on  derivatives  of 
hydroxylamine.  Lessen  showed  that  when  two 
different  radicles  are  introduced  into  hydroxyl- 
amine in  place  of  hydrogen,  a  large  number  of 
isomeric  substances  are  obtained  instead  of  one, 
as  we  should  expect.  The  case  of  nitrogen  has 
been  investigated  by  V.  Meyer  and  by  Laden- 
burg,  but  the  results  obtained  by  these  two  in- 
vestigators differ.  Taking  all  the  evidence  into 
consideration  it  appears  that  by  far  the  larger 
number  of  facts  of  chemistry  clearly  indicate 
that  the  affinities  of  an  atom  are  of  tlie  same 
kind,  while  in  the  case  of  sulphur  and  of  nitro- 
gen the  facts  referred  to  require  further  investi- 
gation. 

It  is  sometimes  held  that,  because  a  certain 
number  of  atoms  are  readily  given  off  from  a 
molecule  of  a  compound,  there  are  weaker  and 
stronger  affinities.  Thus,  when  phosphorus 
pentachloride  is  heated  it  gives  up  two  atoms  of 
chlorine.  From  this  the  conclusion  is  some- 
times drawn  that  in  phosphorus  pentachloride 
three  of  the  atoms  of  chlorine  are  held  in  com- 
bination more  firmly  than  the  other  two.  Such 
a  conclusion  is,  however,  evidently  unjustified. 
All  that  we  can  say  is,  that  at  the  higher  tem- 
perature the  more  complex  compound  can- 
not exist,  while  the  trichloride  can.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  in  the  trichloride  the  whole  of  the 
phosphorus  atom  is  employed  in  holding  the 
three  chlorine  atoms  in  combination,  and  that 
this  is  also  true  of  the  phosphorus  atom  and  the 
five  chlorine  atoms  in  the  pentachloride.  If 
this  is  true,  then  it  follows  that  the  pentachloride 
must  be  a  less  stable  compound  than  the  tri- 
chloride. 

Whatever  method  of  explaining  the  varia- 
tions in  the  composition  of  the  compounds  of 
any  elements  we  may  adopt,  it  is  plain  that 
these  variations  are  observed.  Whether  we 
agree  to  say  that  carbon  is  divalent  in  carbon- 
monoxide  and  tetravalent  in  carbon  dioxide, 
or  to  call  carbon  dioxide  a  saturated  compound 
and  the  monoxide  an  unsaturated  compound, 
the  facts  remain  the  same  ;  and  the  most  im- 
portant thing  to  be  done  is  to  discover  the  laws 
which  express  the  variations  in  composition.  This 
subject  has  received  considerable  attention,  but  a 
law  which  shall  express  all  cases  has  not  been  de- 
duced. Nevertheless  a  fact  of  great  importance 
has  been  learned.  It  is  this,  that  the  apparent 
valency  of  an  element  in  nearly  all  cases  changes 
from  even  to  even  or  from  odd  to  odd,  and  but 
rarely  from  odd  to  even  or  vice  versd.  Thus  the 
valency  of  phosphorus  changes  from  three  to 
five,  and  all  compounds  of  phosphorus  can  be 
explained  by  assuming  that  the  element  is  either 
trivaleut  or  pentavalent,  and  there  are  no  facts 
known  which  indicate  that  it  is  ever  divalent 
or  tetravalent.  Sulphur,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  apparently  divalent  in  hydrogen  sulphide, 
SHo,  tetravalent  in  sulphur  dioxide,  SO.,,  and 
in  the  tetrachloride,  SCI,,  and  hexavalent  in 
sulphur  trioxide,  SO, ;  and  there  is  no  compound 
of  sulphur  requiring  the  assumption  that  the 
element  is  ever  monovalent,  trivalent,  or  penta- 
valent. Elements  whose  valencies  are  expressed 
by  an  even  number  have  been  called  artiads,  and 
those  whose  valencies  are  expressed  by  an  uneven 
number  have  been  calledj^crissads.  Although  the 
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division  of  the  elements  into  artiads  and i^'issads 
is  justified  by  many  facts,  there  are  a  few  which 
show  clearly  that  the  law  is  subject  to  exceptions. 
The  most  prominent  of  these  are  the  oxides  of 
nitrogen,  nitric  oxide,  NO,  and  the  peroxide,  NO.^. 
Plainly  in  neither  of  these  is  nitrogen  trivalent 
or  pentavalent.  In  the  former  it  appears  to 
be  divalent,  and  in  the  latter  tetravalent,  the 
compounds  corresponding  in  composition  to 
the  two  oxides  of  carbon.  It  is  true  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  our  regarding  the  nitrogen  as 
monovalent  in  nitric  oxide,  and  perhaps  repre- 
senting its  structure  thus  =N — 0 —  ;  but  we 
shall  hardly  make  much  jjrogress  if  we  are  will- 
ing to  make  use  of  such  methods  to  deceive  our- 
selves by  supposing  that  we  are  thus  helped  out 
of  difficulties  ;  and  it  should  be  said,  for  the 
credit  of  chemists,  that  this  suggestion  has  not 
been  made,  so  far  as  is  known  to  the  writer.' 

The  law  of  variation  in  the  composition  of 
compounds,  or  in  the  valency  of  the  elements,  is 
highly  suggestive  of  the  law  which  expresses  the 
variations  in  what  may  be  called  the  valency  of 
certain  hydrocarbons.  The  hydrocarbon,  C  H,  ,, 
is  a  saturated  compound,  and  is  not  capable 
of  combining  directly  with  atoms  or  molecules. 
In  this  sense  it  has  no  valency,  and  is  to  be 
compared  to  the  elements  in  the  state  of  mole- 
cules. As  is  well  known,  the  simplest  change 
which  can  take  place  in  hexane,  to  convert  it 
into  a  compound  with  active  valencies,  is  the 
abstraction  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen.  In  this 
way  the  hydrocarbon,  C.^H,.,,  or  hexylene,  is 
formed.  This  compound  is  divalent.  An  inter- 
mediate monovalent  compound  cannot  be  ob- 
tained. The  next  change  of  the  same  kind  gives 
a  compound,  C.Hm,  which  is  tetravalent ;  and 
thus  successively  are  formed  the  hexavalent 
compound,  C,.H^,  and  the  octovalent  compound, 
C„H,..  The  valencies  of  these  compounds  are 
then  2,  4,  6,  and  8,  the  variations  following  the 
same  law  as  is  observed  in  the  case  of  the  ele- 
ments. The  variations  in  the  case  of  the  hydro- 
carbons are  commonly  explained  by  assuming 
different  kinds  of  union  between  the  carbon 

atoms.  The  hexavalent  group  -  be- 
comes tetravalent  by  the  establishment  of 
double  union  between  the  carbon  atoms,  giving 

II. 
a  group  C  =  C,  and  it  becomes  divalent  by  the 

I  I 

establishment  of  triple  union  between  the  carbon 
atoms  as  indicated  thus,  —  C~G — .  Other  pos- 
sibilities present  themselves  when  we  have  a 
compound  containing  more  than  two  atoms  of 
carbon  in  the  molecule.  As  has  already  been 
shown  this  same  method  of  explanation  has  been 
used  in  the  cases  of  the  compounds  of  mercury, 
copper,  and  iron,  but  it  is  plainly  not  directly 
applicable  to  the  phosphorus  compounds,  or  the 
sulphur  compounds  above  referred  to.  It  has  been 
suggested  by  Professor  Sylvester  {v.  Am.  1,  54) 
that  the  vaiiation  in  the  valency  of  elements  may 

'  There  are  several  e.tceptions  to  the  so-called  law  of 
at  finds  and  perissnds;  InCl^  aud  InCl„  and  probably  also 
ImU:,  exist  as  gases  ;  WClj  and  WClj ;  CrClj  probably 
exists  as  a  vapour,  besides  CrCl., ;  HgCl  is  probably  the 
molecular  formula  of  calomel,  while  the  composition 
of  the  molecule  of  corrosive  sublimate  is  represeuted  by 
the  formula  llgCl^.-il.  il.  V.  -U. 


be  accounted  for  by  supposing  each  7i-valent 
atom  to  be  made  up  of  Ji-trivalent  atomicules 
united  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  one  valency 
of  each  atomicule  free.  The  explanation  is 
fanciful,  but  may  perhaps  prove  of  some  service. 

In  studying  the  valencies  of  the  elements  in 
connexion  with  their  position  in  the  periodic 
system,  certain  regularities  appear  which  are  of 
great  interest.  As  regards  the  hydrogen  valency 
it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  elements  of  the 
first  three  groups  in  Mendelejeff's  table  do  not 
unite  with  hydrogen.  Beginning  with  carbon 
in  the  fourth  group  the  hydrogen  valency  de- 
creases regularly,  as  is  shown  in  the  following 
table  :— 

Group  1      2     3       4        5        6  7 

Element  Li  Be    B      C       N        0  F 

Hydrogen  compound     —  —    Cil.    NH,    OH^  Fll 

Taking  next  the  chlorine  valency  we  find, 
beginning  with  Group  1,  a  regular  increase  to 
Group  4,  and  then  a  regular  decrease,  as  is 
shown  in  this  table  :  — 

Group  1         2  3         4        5        6  7 

Element  Na       Mg       Al       Si       P        S  CI 

Ciiloriiie  com- 
pound NaCl   MgCI^  AlClj  SiCl,   PCI3   SC,  CI, 

Towards  oxygen  the  valency  increases  regu- 
larly from  Group  1  to  Group  7,  as  shown  tluis :  — 

Group                  12          3        4        5  6  7 
Element  Na     Mg        Al       Si       P  S  I 
Oxygen  com- 
pound Na,0  Mg,0^  Al.,03  Si^O.  P,0,  S,0„  I.,0, 

This  series  of  oxygen  compounds  is  of  special 
interest.  One  cannot  study  it  impartially  with- 
out reaching  the  conclusion  that  we  have  liere 
to  deal  with  a  regular  increase  in  the  valency 
from  1  to  7.  Any  other  conclusion  involves  an 
explanation  for  the  compounds  P.^O-,  SO.,,  and 
I.,0,  entirely  different  from  that  which  we  make 
use  of  for  the  other  oxygen  compounds  in  the 
series.  Further,  when  we  consider  the  hy- 
droxy! derivatives  of  these  elements,  we  shall  see 
that  it  is  impossible  to  deal  witli  them  satisfac- 
torily on  any  other  assumption  than  that  phos- 
phorus is  tetravalent,  sulphur  hexavalent,  and 
iodine  heptavalent  towards  oxygen.  This  is 
perhaps  most  strikingly  shown  in  the  case  of 
periodic  acid.  This  compound  is  commonly 
represented  by  the  formula  HIO„  and  the  struc- 
ture H-0-0-0-0~I  is  given  to  it.  It  can  easily 
be  shown,  however,  that  on  this  assumption 
most  of  the  salts  of  periodic  acid  cannot  be 
explained.  Whereas,  if  the  periodates  be  con- 
sidered as  derived  from  several  acids,  all  of 
which  are  in  turn  derived  from  the  normal 
periodic  acid  I(0H),  by  processes  of  dehydra- 
tion, they  can  all  be  explained  without  serious 
dilliculty.  The  acid  HIO^,  according  to  this, 
is  derived  from  normal  periodic  acid  thus  : 
I(OH),  =  0,I(OH) -H  3H,,0  ;  and  in  it  the  iodine 
is  regarded  as  heptavalent,  holding  three  atoms 
of  oxygen  and  one  hydroxyl.  In  a  similar  way 
sulphuric  acid  is  regarded  as  derived  from  the 
normal  acid  or  maximum  hydroxyl  compound 
S(OH)„  by  loss  of  water  : 

S(0H),  =  0,S(0H).,-I-2H,0. 
According  to  this,  in  sulphuric  acid  the  sulphur  is 
hexavalent,  holding  two  atoms  of  oxygen  and  two 
hydroxyls.  Several  facts  which  have  come  to 
light  in  the  study  of  derivatives  of  sulphuric  acid 
speak  in  favour  of  this  view,  or  at  least  against 
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the  view  sometimes  held  that  the  acid  is  consti- 
tuted thus,  HO-O-S-O-OH.  In  short,  whether 
we  study  the  elements  with  reference  to  their 
positions  in  the  periodic  system  or  with  refer- 
ence to  the  chemical  transformations  of  their 
compounds,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  more  probable  view  in  regard  to  their  valency 
towards  oxygen  is  that  it  increases  regularly 
from  1  to  7  from  Group  I.  to  Group  VII. ;  and  that 
the  valency  of  the  elements  towards  hydrogen  is 
quite  different  from  their  valency  towards  oxygen, 
except  in  Group  N.  Taking  the  last  four  groups 
it  is  seen  that  as  the  valency  towards  hydrogen 
decreases  the  valency  towards  oxygen  increases  : 

Group  4  5  6  7 

Hydrogen  compound  SiH^       PH,      SH,  IH 

Oxygen  compound  Si^O^      P^O,      S.O^  1,0, 

It  appears  from  further  study  that  the 
valency  of  an  element  towards  hydrogen  is 
constant,  while  towards  chlorine  and  oxygen  it 
is  evident  from  what  has  already  been  said  that 
the  valency  varies.  Except  in  the  fourth  group 
the  maximum  valency  is  never  exhibited  towards 
hydrogen.  Chlorine  occupies  an  intermediate 
place.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  groups  the 
valency  towards  chlorine  is  the  same  as  towards 
oxygen.  In  the  sixth  group  the  valency  towards 
hydrogen  is  two,  towards  oxygen  six,  and  towards 
chlorine,  as  shown  by  the  highest  chlorine  com- 
pound of  sulphur,  it  is  four.  In  the  seventh 
group  the  valency  towards  hydrogen  is  one,  and 
towards  oxygen  seven,  while  the  highest  valency 
shown  towards  chlorine  by  a  member  of  this 
group  is  three,  as  in  the  compound  ICIi.  To- 
wards fluorine,  however,  the  valency  of  iodine  is 
live,  as  shown  by  the  compound  IFj.' 

The  facts  just  referred  to  show  beyond  ques- 
tion that  the  valency  of  an  element  is  not  a  con- 
stant property,  residing  as  it  were  in  the  element, 
but  that  it  is  determined  to  some  extent  by  ex- 
ternal circumstances,  and  particularly  by  the 
character  of  the  element  with  which  an  element 
is  brought  in  contact.  AVe  find  analogy  for  this 
in  the  conduct  of  some  acids  towards  bases. 
Thus,  ordinary  phosphoric  acid  is  commonly 
spoken  of  as  a  tribasic  acid,  but  its  basicity  is  to 
some  extent  dependent  upon  the  character  of 
the  base  with  which  it  reacts.  Strictly  speaking 
it  is  only  dibasic  towards  sodium  hydroxide, 
while  towards  most  other  bases  it  is  tribasic. 
The  intensity  of  the  action  of  the  acid  towards 
sodium  hydroxide  is  greater  than  towards  most 
other  bases,  and  after  the  acid  has  taken  up  two 
atoms  of  sodium  its  power  is  nearly  exhausted. 
It  can,  to  be  sure,  take  up  a  third  atom  of 
sodium,  but  the  compound  thus  formed  is  very 
unstable.  But  it  can  take  up  and  hold  firmly 
in  combination  three  atoms  of  silver.  Consider- 
ing the  differences  in  the  valency  of  any  element 
'owards  other  elements,  it  appears  in  general 
tliat  the  valency  is  small  towards  an  element 
with  which  it  combines  with  much  energy,  while 
it  is  larger  towards  an  element  with  which  it 
combines  with  little  energy.    This  is  well  illus- 

'  If  by  the  valency  of  an  element  is  meant  the  maximum 
number  of  atoms  wi'tli  whioli  one  atom  of  tlie  given  ele- 
njent  can  be  directly  associated  in  a  g.aseous  molecule,  tlien 
conclusions  about  the  va'ency  of  this  or  that  element  must 
bo  di-awn,  at  present,  only  from  a  study  of  gaseous  mole- 
cules. In  this  case,  some  of  the  remarks  about  the  valencies 
of  I,  S,  &c.,in  these  paragraphs  would  be  rather  irrelevant. 

ir.  M.  P.  il. 


trated  by  the  compounds  of  chlorine  with  hydro- 
gen and  with  oxygen. 

The  phenomena  studied  under  the  head  of 
valency  show  clearly  that,  when  atoms  combine 
to  form  a  molecule,  they  are  not  merged  into 
one  homogeneous  mass,  but  are  arranged  with  a 
certain  detiniteness  ;  and  the  study  of  the  facts 
of  isomerism  confirms  this  view  in  a  striking  way. 
We  speak  of  the  atoms  as  being  Unked  together, 
and  this  linking  is  found  to  take  place  according 
to  the  laws  of  valency.  By  the  constitution  or 
structure  of  a  compound  is  meant  the  way  in 
which  the  atoms  are  linked  together.  The  con- 
stitution is  expressed  by  means  of  a  formula 
which  is  intended  to  show — on  the  basis  of  certain 
assumptions,  and  by  the  help  of  several  conven- 
tions —how  the  atoms  are  linked  together.  Thus 

the  formulae  H-O-H,  02S<^q"jj,  &c.,  are  consti- 
tutional formulae.  These  are  determined  by 
methods  which  will  be  considered  in  the  article 
roiiMUL.TS.  It  need  only  be  remarked  here  that 
they  are  determined  chiefly  by  studying  the  re- 
actions of  compounds,  and  the  methods  by  which 
they  are  built  up  from  simi^ler  substances.  The 
reactions  being  known,  they  are  interpreted  in 
terms  of  the  atomic  theory  and  the  hypothesis 
of  the  linkage  of  atoms. 

To  sum  up  in  a  few  words  the  chief  conclu- 
sions which  we  are  justified  in  drawing  in  regard 
to  valency : — 

The  so-called  theory  of  types  was  the  fore- 
runner of  the  valency  hypothesis. 

Frankland  first  recognised  the  fact  that  the 
power  of  atoms  to  unite  with  other  atoms  is 
limited  to  a  definite  number  of  other  atoms. 

Kekule  and  Couper  elaborated  the  valency 
hypothesis,  and  showed  how  it  may  be  used  to 
explain  chemical  compounds. 

The  facts  show  plainly  that  valency  is  not 
a  constant  property  of  the  elements,  but  that 
it  varies  :  (1)  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
uniting  elements ;  (2)  according  to  surrounding 
circumstances,  such  as  the  temperature. 

Valency  is  not  to  be  thought  of  as  determined 
by  a  certain  number  of  points  of  attraction  in 
the  atom,  but  rather  as  a  condition — perhaps  a 
form  of  motion.  Valency  is  a  function  of  the 
atomic  weights  of  the  elements.  I.  E. 

ERBIUM  Er.  At.  w.  166.  Mol.  w.  un- 
known as  element  has  not  been  gasified.  Chief 
lines  in  emission-spectra:  5826,5256,4951  (Cleve, 
C.  B.  91,  381). 

In  1788  Gadolin,  professor  at  Abo,  found  a 
new  earth  in  a  mineral  from  Ytterbyin  Sweden; 
the  discovery  was  confirmed  by  Eckeberg  in  1797, 
and  the  new  earth  was  called  Yttria.  The  exami- 
nation of  yttria  from  Gadolinite  (the  mineral  was 
thus  named  after  Gadolin)  by  Berzelius  (1819), 
Mosander  (1839  and  1813),  and  Scheerer  (1812), 
led  to  the  recognition  of  seven  earths  in  what 
had  been  regarded  by  Gadolin  as  a  homogeneous 
substance,  viz.  beryllia,  lanthana.ceria,  didymia, 
yttria,  erbia,  and  terbia.  Many  researches  were 
conducted  in  the  years  1860-1878  on  the  earths 
from  Gadolinite ;  some  of  the  results  pointed  to 
the  non-existence  of  terbia  as  a  distinct  earth, 
while  others  made  the  existence  of  this  body  very 
probable ;  the  investigations  of  Cleve  seem  to 
show  that  terbia  is  a  definite  earth.  The  sub- 
stance to  which  the  name  of  erbia  had  been 
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given  was  very  carefully  examined  by  Marignac 
in  1878,  and  subsequently  by  Nilson,  and  then 
by  Cleve,  with  the  result  that  it  was  shown  to  be 
a  mixture  of  the  three  earths  ytterbia,  scandia, 
and  erbia,  and  to  these  Cleve  afterwards  added 
two  others,  viz.  holmia  and  thulia.  The  inves- 
tigation of  these  earths  is  yet  far  from  complete. 

To  obtain  the  crude  earths  from  Gaclolinite, 
Bahr  a.  Bunsen  {A.  137,  1)  decompose  the 
mineral  by  HClAq,  separate  SiO.j  by  evaporation 
to  dryness  and  addition  of  HClAq,  heat  to  boil- 
ing, and  ppt.  by  oxalic  acid  ;  they  wash  the  pp., 
convert  the  oxalates  into  nitrates,  and  ppt.  the 
cerium  compounds  by  addition  of  ICSO., ;  the 
earths  of  the  erbium  group  are  then  ppd.  from 
the  filtrate  by  oxalic  acid,  the  oxalates  are  heated 
in  a  Ft  dish,  the  carbonates  thus  obtained  are 
boiled  in  water  (to  dissolve  out  K^CO:,),  and  dis- 
solved in  HNO^Aq  ;  oxalic  acid  is  again  added, 
and  the  ppd.  oxalates  are  once  more  converted 
into  carbonates  by  heating  ;  the  carbonates  are 
tested  for  didymium  by  observing  the  absorp- 
tion-spectrum of  a  very  cone,  solution  in 
HNO;jAq ;  if  Di  is  present  the  treatment  with 
ICSO4  is  repeated  until  a  pp.  is  obtained  free 
from  Di ;  the  earths  are  then  ppd.  by  NH  ,Aq 
free  from  (NHJXOj:  the  pp.  is  dissolved  in 
HNOjAq,  and  the  oxalates  are  ppd.  by  addition 
of  oxalic  acid.  There  are  different  methods  for 
obtaining  erbia  from  the  mixed  oxalates.  Auer 
V.  Welsbaoh  recommends  the  following  (M.  4, 
030).  The  oxalates  are  converted  into  oxides  by 
heating  strongly,  the  oxides  are  made  into  a  paste 
with  water  and  thrown  into  a  quantity  of  hot 
nitric  acid  insufficient  for  their  complete  solu- 
tion ;  a  basic  erbium  nitrate  containing  yttria 
forms  on  cooling ;  the  process  is  repeated  several 
times  ;  at  last,  when  there  is  a  considerable 
quantity  of  undissolved  oxxle  in  the  boiling  nitric 
acid,  the  whole  becomes  somewhat  pasty  and 
greyish-red  in  colour;  the  mass  is  now  allowed 
to  cool,  and  cone,  nitric  acid  is  added  in  small 
successive  quantities  until  the  colour  becomes 
reddish.  The  acid  dissolves  compounds  of  Ce 
and  traces  of  Fe  salts  ;  a  compact  rose-coloured 
pp.  settles  down,  from  which  the  mother-liquor 
can  be  poured  off.  The  pp.  is  waslied  with  alco- 
hol with  the  aid  of  a  filter-pump ;  the  alcohol  dis- 
solves nitrates  but  leaves  the  basic  nitrates.  The 
pp.,  which  consists  of  basic  erbium  nitrate  con- 
taining yttrium  nitrate,  is  purified  by  a  long  and 
tedious  process,  based  on  the  fact  that  basic 
erbium  nitrate  is  produced  more  readily  than 
the  basic  yttrium  salt  by  heating  the  mixed 
nitrates  with  the  oxides  of  the  metals,  and  that 
the  basic  yttrium  salt  is  more  soluble  than  the 
erbium  salt  in  liquid  containing  the  normal  ni- 
trates. Another  method  of  obtaining  basic  er- 
bium nitrate  consists  in  heating  the  mixed 
nitrates  (formed  by  dissolving  the  oxides  or  car- 
bonates in  HNOjAq)  in  a  Pt  dish  until  red  fumes 
are  evolved,  and  a  portion  of  the  residue  is  in- 
soluble in  water  ;  the  insoluble  portion  is  again 
heated,  and  then  treated  with  water,  and  so  on 
(Marignac,  A.  Ch.  [5]  14,  247  ;  Cleve,  C  B.  91, 
381). 

References. — For  earlier  work  v.  Cleve  in 
Freniy's  Encycloptdie  chiyiiique,  torn.  3.  Ber- 
zelius,  Lehrbuch,  2  (5th  ed.).  Mosander,  J.  pr. 
30,  27.  Bahr  a.  Bunsen,  A.  137,  1.  Cleve  a. 
Hoglund,  Bl.  [2]  18, 1<J3,  28'J.  Lawrence  Smith, 


C.  R.  87,  146,  831.  Marignac,  Ar.  Sc.  [3]  3, 
413.  Delafontaine,  C.  II.  87,  COO.  Soret,  C.  R. 
89,  478,  521  ;  91,  378.  Cleve,  C.  B.  89,  478, 
708;  91,381.  Eoscoe,  J3.  15, 1274.  Marignac, 
C.  R.  87,  578.  Nilson,  G.  R.  88,  645 ;  91,  118. 
De  Boisbaudran,  C.  R.  88,  322  ;  89,  212.  Vou 
Welsbaoh,  M.  4,  630. 

The  metal  erbium  has  not  yet  been  isolated. 
The  atomic  weight  was  determined  by  Dela- 
fontaine {Ar.  Sc.  1866.  112),  Cleve  a.  Hoglund 
{Bl.  [2]  18,  193,  289),  Humpidge  a.  Burney  {C.  J. 
35,  11),  but  the  results  were  too  high.  Cleve  re- 
determined the  at.  w.  by  synthesising  the  sul- 
phate from  pure  Er.,03 :  he  obtained  the  value 
166-15  {C.  B.  89,  706';  91,  381). 

So  far  as  the  investigation  of  Er  compounds 
has  gone,  it  sliows  that  this  metal  is  best  placed 
in  Group  V,  in  the  odd  series  9,  between  Sb  and 
Bi ;  Er  is  also  analogous  to  the  earth-metals  Se, 
Y,  La,  and  Yb,  and  it  shows  resemblances  to  Ce 

{cf.  NiTKOGEN  GROUP  OP  ELEIMENTS,  and  EaBTHS, 
MET.iLS  OF  the). 

Erbium,  haloid  compounds  of.  Erbium 
bromide,  chloride,  fluoride,  and  iodide,  ErX., 
(X  =  Br,  CI,  F,  I),  have  been  described  ;  but  as 
the  material  worked  with  was  not  known  to  be 
perfectly  free  from  other  metals  of  the  yttria 
group,  but  little  stress  can  be  laid  on  the  descrip- 
tions given.  These  compounds  are  said  to  be 
rose-coloured  and  deliquescent. 

Erbium,  oxide  of.    Er,,0,.    S.G.  8-64.  S.H. 
■065.    S.V.S.  43-98  (Nilson  a.  Pettersson,  B.  13, 
1459).     Emission-spectrum  characterised  by 
bright  lines  6546  (red),  5031  and  5387  (yellow), 
6228  and  5204  (green)  (Bahr  a.  Bunsen,  A.  137. 
1 ;  De  Boisbaudran,  G.  B.  76,  1080  ;  88,  1167, 
1342;  89,  212,  510);  the  dark  lines  of  the  ab- 
i  sorption-spectrum  of  the  solution  of  an  Er  salt 
;  correspond  with  these.  Obtained  by  heating  the 
nitrate  or  oxalate  in  air.    Pale  rose-coloured 
i  powder.    Not  changed  when  heated  in  H.  In- 
fusible ;  glows  with  intense  green  light  when 
heated,  without  volatilising.    Slowly  dissolved 
by  hot  HNO.Aq,  H,SO,Aq,  or  HClAq.  Does  not 
directly  combine  with  water. 

Erbium,  salts  of.  Compounds  obtained  by 
replacing  H  of  acids  by  Er.  These  salts  are 
formed  by  dissolving  Ei-oO^  in  acids  ;  many  are 
also  formed  by  double  decomposition  from  the 
sulphate  or  nitrate.  Solutions  of  Er  salts  are 
more  or  less  rose-coloured ;  they  generally  have 
an  acid  reaction  with  litmus,  and  taste  sweetish 
but  astringent.  The  salts  all  belong  to  the  form 
Er,3X  where  X=  SO,,  2N0„  SPO^,  &c.  ;  a  few 
basic  salts,  e.g.  Er^03.2C02,  have  been  obtained. 
The  principal  salts  are  the  bromate,  carbonatj, 
clilorate  and  percJdoratc,  formate,  iodate  and 
periodate,  nitrate,  oxalate,  selenate  and  selcnitc, 
sulphate  and  sulphite,  and  pltosphate  {v.  Car- 
bonates, Nitrates,  itc).  M.  M.  P.  M. 

ERGOSTERIN  C,,H,„0.  [154°].  S.G.  1-04. 
[a]„=-114°.  Extracted  from  ergot  of  rye 
(Tanret,  C.  R.  108,  98).  Pointed  needles  (con- 
taining aq)  ;  sol.  alcohol  and  ether ;  insol. 
water.  Slowly  oxidises  in  air,  very  rapidly  at 
100\  Is  not  attacked  even  by  hot  concentrated 
alkalis.  Eesembles  cholesterin  in  many  re- 
actions, but  gives  different  results  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  chloroform.  The  acid  dissolves  the 
ergosterin,  and  agitation  with  chloroform  gives 
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no  colouration  till  evaporation  takes  place,  when 
a  trace  of  violet  ajapears. 

Formyl  derivativeC2,B.3,(CRO)0.  [154°]. 
[a]  =  —  93'4°.    Sisangles,  sol.  ether. 

Acetyl  derivative  C.^jH^jgAcO.  [169°]. 
[a]D=  —80°.  Pearly  spangles,  sol.  ether  and 
alcohol,  insol.  water. 

Butyryl  derivative  C.,sH3,,(C4HaO)0. 
[95°J.  [a]„=-57°. 

ERGOTININE  C,,H^„NjO,.  Ecboline.  S.  (95 
p.c.  alcohol).  -5  at  20°  ;  2  at  78-^.  [a]j  =  137-5°. 
Occurs  in  ergot  of  rye,  together  (according  to 
Dragendorft)  with  '  scleromucin,' '  sclerotic  acid,' 
'  sclererythrin,'  '  sclerocrystallin  '  C||,H,„Oj, 
'  scleroxanthin '  C|„H,|,Oj  liaq,  a  hydrate  of 
sclerocrystallin,  mycose,  mannite,  cholesterin, 
leucine,  lactic  acid,  methylamine,  and  trimethyl- 
amine  (Wiggers,  A.  1,  171 ;  Manassewitz,  Z.  [2] 
4,  154  ;  Denzel,  Ar.  Ph.  [3]  22,  49  ;  Dragendorfi, 
Ar.  Ph.  7, 32  ;  C.  C.  1878, 125  ;  Bombelon,  C.  C. 
1S88,  472).  Ergot  also  contains  a  fatty  oil  (Her- 
mann, Pep.  Pharm.  20, 283 ;  Ganser,  Rep.  Pharm. 
20,  301).  Tamet  {J.  Ph.  2G,  320  ;  C.  J.  34,  81) 
also  obtained  from  ergot  a  crystalline  substance, 
smelling  like  camphor  [165°],  (209°),  insol.  water, 
sol.  alcohol,  and  chloroform.  Kobert  {J.  1884, 
1512)  describes  ergot  as  containing  cornutine 
and  sphacelic  (ergotic)  acid. 

Preparation. — The  ergot  is  exhausted  with 
alcohol,  caustic  soda  is  added  to  alkaline  reac- 
tion, the  alcohol  is  distilled  off,  and  the  residue 
agitated  with  ether.  The  ethereal  extract  is  then 
shaken  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  citric 
acid,  the  citrate  is  decomposed  by  K.^CO.j,  and 
the  ergotinine  extracted  by  ether,  from  which  it 
crystallises.  In  this  way  l'2g.  is  got  from  1  kilo 
of  ergot  (Tanret,  A.  Ch.  [5]  17,  499  ;  C.  B.  81, 
896  ;  86,  888  ;  cf.  Blumberg,  Ph.  [3]  9,  23,  598). 

Properties. — Delicate  prismatic  needles,  turn- 
ing brown  in  air.  Insol.  water,  sol.  alcohol, 
ether,  and  CHCI3.  When  the  ergot  is  old  an 
amorphous  substance  (?  modification  of  ergoti- 
nine) jnesent,  which  increases  its  solubility  in 
alcohol.  Its  solutions  fluoresce  violet.  The  rota- 
tory power  of  theaniorphousergotinine  [a]j  =  122° 
is  less  than  that  of  the  crystalline  variety.  Er- 
gotinine gives  all  the  general  tests  characteristic 
of  alkaloids.  When  a  drop  of  H.^SOj  is  added  to 
its  solution  in  acetic  acid  a  red  colouration  pass- 
ing rapidly  to  violet  and  blue  is  formed.  Ergo- 
tinine when  injected  hypodermically  produces 
intoxication. 

Salt  s.— B'HCl.— B'HBr. 

ERICIN.  A  dye-stuff  in  Erica  vulgaris.  It 
gives  a  bronze-green  pp.  with  iron  salts,  a  golden- 
green  pp.  with  tin  salts,  and  a  green  colour  with 
copper  salts  (Savigny  a.  Collineau,  C.  C.  1881, 
703  ;  C.  J.  42,  309). 

EEICINONE  ajH,,,0,  (?).  [c.  167°].  An  in- 
different crystalline  substance,  said  by  Uloth 
(A.  Ill,  215)  to  be  obtained  by  the  dry  distilla- 
tion of  ericaceous  plants.    May  be  sublimed. 

ERICOLIN  C2,jH.,„03.  A  resinous  glucoside 
found  in  several  plants  of  the  heath  family,  e.g. 
common  ling  (Calluna  vulgaris),  wild  marsh 
rosemary  (Ledum  palustre),  in  the  red  bearberry 
(Arctostaplujlus  7iva  ursi),  in  Gaultheria  pro- 
ctimbens,  in  Epiga'arcpcns,&nA  in  RJwdodendron 
ferrugineum  (Ilochleder  a.  Schwarz,  A.  84,  354, 
368  ;  Kawalier,  Sitz.  W.  9,  29  ;  Oxley,  Ph.  [3] 
2,  1050 ;  Thai,  J.  1883,  1401).    It  has  a  bitter 


taste.  Dilute  acids  split  it  up  into  glucose  and 
ericinol. 

Ericinol  C,^^.Jd.,.  Formed,  together  with  glu- 
cose, by  distilling  ericolin  or  pinipicrin  with  di- 
lute HCl  or  H2SO,.  Volatile  oil,  turning  brown 
in  the  air  (Eochleder;  Kawalier;  Thai;  Frohde, 
J.  pr.  82,  181).  Ericinol  takes  uj)  water,  be- 
coming '  ericinol  hydrate  '  C,„H.,„Oj,  which  has  a 
very  characteristic  odour  (Thai). 

ERIGERON  OIL.  The  volatile  oil  from 
Erigeron  canadense  contains  a  terpenc-  ((176  ). 
S.G.  12  -848.  [a]i  =  6°  15'),  identical  with  citrene 
and  hesperidene  (Wallach,.4.  227,  292  ;  cf.  Yigier 
a.  Cloez,  J.  Ph.  [5]  4,  333). 

ERUCIC  ACID  C,,,H,,0.,.  Brassidic  acid. 
Mol.  w.  338.  [34°].  An  acid  occurring  as  gly- 
ceryl ether  in  colza  oil  (Welskv,  J.  pr.  58,  449 ; 
Staedeler,  A.  87,  133;  Otto,  1.127,182;  135, 
226  ;  Haussknecht,  .4.  143,  40),  in  the  fixed  oil 
of  white  mustard  (Sinajns  alba),  and  of  black 
mustard  (Darby,  A.  69,  1  ;  Goldschmiedt,  Sits. 
W.  [2]  70,  451  ;  74,  394),  and  in  the  fatty  oil 
from  grape  seeds  (Fitz,  B.  4,  442). 

Preparation. — Eape-seed  oil  is  saponified  by 
alcoholic  KOH ;  after  distilling  off  most  of  the 
alcohol  the  fatty  acids  are  precipitated  with  di- 
lute HoSO,,  separated,  and  dissolved  in  three 
times  the  weight  of  95  p.c.  alcohol ;  on  cooling 
the  solution  to  0°  the  erucic  acid  crystallises 
:  out,  and  is  recrystallised  in  the  same  way  (Kei- 
mer  a.  Will,  B.  19,  3320).  Long  needles  (from 
alcohol).  Decomposed  by  potash-fusion  into 
acetic  and  arachic  acids.  Br  forms  the  di- 
bromide  C_,.^H|.Br.02  [43°]  (v.  Di-bromo-behenic 
!  acid).  Nitrous  acid  converts  erucic  acid  into  the 
isomeric  brassic  acid  (g.  v.).  HI  and  P  at  200° 
give  behenic  acid. 

Salt  s.— NaA'.— BaAV— PbA'„.— AgA'. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA':  (above  360°);  colour- 
less odourless  oil ;  converted  by  nitrous  acid  into 
ethyl  brassate. 

Glycerin-di-erucic  ether  C3H^(0H)A'„. 
Bicrucin.  [47°].  Silky  colourless  crystals  (from 
ether-alcohol).  Occurs  as  a  deposit  from  rape- 
seed  oil  after  long  standing.  V.  sol.  ether  and 
ligroin,  m.  sol.  hot  alcohol,  insol.  cold  alcohol. 
By  nitrous  acid  it  is  converted  into  glycerin-di- 
brassic  ether. 

Glycerin-tri-erncic  ether  C^HjA'j.  Tri- 
eruein.  [31°].  From  erucic  acid  and  glycerin 
at  300°. 

Amide  C,,,Hj,.C0NH2 :  [84°];  colourless 
needles ;  v.  sol.  ether  and  benzene,  si.  sol.  alco- 
hol, insol.  water.  Formed  by  the  action  of  NH3 
gas  upon  the  anhydride. 

Anilide  C,,,H„.CO.NHPh  :  [55°]  ;  crystals; 
V.  sol.  ether  and  benzene,  si.  sol.  alcohol. 

Anhydride  (C._.,H||.CO).0  :  oil  which  so- 
lidifies in  a  freezing  mixture ;  v.  sol.  ether  and 
benzene,  v.  si.  sol.  alcohol.  Formed  by  the  ac- 
tion of  PCI3  upon  erucic  acid  and  subsequent 
addition  of  alcohol  (Reimer  a.  Will,  B.  19,  3320). 

ERYTHRENE  v.  Bdtinene. 

Erythrene  bromide  v.  Tetea-brojio-but.^ne 

and  Dl-BB0M0-1!DTYLENE. 

ERYTHRIN  C.,„H.,,0,(,  i.e.  C,H,(C»H;0,).,0^. 
Erythric  acid.  Mol.  w.  422.  [137°].  S.  "42  at 
106° ;  S.  (ether)  -3  at  20°.  Occurs  in  Roccella 
tinctoria,  B.  Montagnci,  R.  fuciformis  and  other 
lichens  (Heeren,  Schw.  J.  59,  3i3 ;  Kane,  A.  39, 
,  25  ;  Schunck,  A.  61,  69  ;  Stenhouse,  A.  08,  72  ; 
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Pr.  12,  263 ;  C.  J.  20,  222  ;  Hesse,  A.  117,  301 ; 
De  Luynes,  A.  Ch.  [4]  2,  385  ;  Menschutkin,  Bl. 
[2]  2,  424).  Extracted  by  milk  of  lime,  and  ppd. 
by  HCl.  Crystalline  mass  (containing  li  aq). 
SI.  sol.  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Its  al- 
coholic solution  gives  a  violet  colour  with  Fe.fil,^. 

Reactions. — 1.  Boiling  water  or  alkalis  split 
it  up  into  orsellic  acid  CaH^Oj  and  picroerythrin 
C|.,H|uO, ;  the  orsellic  acid  being  resolved  by 
longer  boiling  into  CO,  and  orcin.  Boiling  al- 
cohol produces,  in  the  same  way,  orsellic  ether 
and  picroerythrin.  Methyl  and  amyl  alcohols 
act  in  like  manner. — 2.  Boiling  with  excess  of 
lime-water  gives  erythrite,  orcin,  and  CO.^ 
(Lamparter,  A.  134,  255). — 3.  Bromine  forms 
C,„H„Br,0,„. 

Metallic  derivatives. — C.,„H„„PbO||,  xaq. 
Pb,(C„„H,„0,„)„3a(i.— C,>„H„Pb.,0,"„.— 
Pb,{C,„H„0,„),. 

{/3)-Erythrin  C.,|H„|0,(|.  Occurs  in  Roccella 
fiwiformis  (Menschutkin,  Bl.  [2]  2,  424).  White 
crystalline  powder  (containing  aq).  Nearly  insol. 
water,  sol.  alcohol,  and  ether.  Decomposed  by 
boiling  alcohol  or  water  into  orsellic  ether  or 
acid  and  (/9)-23ioroerythrin.  Boiling  baryta  splits 
it  up  into  erythrite,  C0„,  and  betorcin.— 
Pb,,C,,n,,0,„. 

Erythrin  v.  Bromo-fldokescein. 

ERYTHRITE  C,H,„0,  i.e. 
CH,,(OH).CH(OH).CH(OH).CH,(OH).  ErytUrol. 
Enjtlironiaiinitc.     Erythroglucin.  Eryglncin. 
Phmitc.    Mol.  w.  122.  [112°].  (330°).  S.G.  1-45 
(Schroder,  B.  12,  502).  43-65  (in  a  14  p.c. 

aqueous  solution)  (Kanonnikoif,  •/.  B.  15,  449). 
Heat  of  solution  -  5200  at  9°  (Colson,  C.  R.  104, 
113).  Occurs  ready-formed  in  Proiococciis 
vulgaris  and  is  produced  by  the  action  of  boiling 
lime  or  baryta  upon  erythrin  or  picroerythrin 
(Stenhouse,  Tr.  1848,  70  ;  1849,  399  ;  Strecker, 
A.  68,  111 ;  Schunck,  P.  M.  7, 33,  254  ;  Lamy,  A. 
Ch.  [3J  35,  138  ;  61,  232  ;  Wagner,  /.  pr.  61, 
125;  Hesse,  A.  117,  327  ;  Hofmann,  B.  7,  512; 
De  Luynes,  A.  Ch.  [4]  2,  339  ;  G.  B.  56,  803). 

Properties. — Large  dimetric  crystals  with 
sweet  taste.  Inactive.  Neutral  to  litmus.  V. 
sol.  water,  si.  sol.  cold  alcohol,  insol.  ether.  Does 
not  reduce  Fehling's  solution.  Is  not  ppd.  by 
lead  subacetate.  Its  aqueous  solution  dissolves 
lime,  a  pp.  being  formed  on  boiling  or  on  adding 
alcohol.  Does  not  undergo  alcoholic  fermenta- 
tion. Like  other  polyhydric  alcohols,  it  renders 
a  solution  of  borax  acid  (Dunstan,  Ph..  [3]  13, 
257).  In  presence  of  vegetable  mould  it  under- 
goes butyric  fermentation  (Fitz,  B.  11,  1890  ;  12, 
475).  Erythrite  does  not  react  when  heated  with 
aldehyde  or  isobutyric  aldehyde  at  125°  (Lochert, 
A.  Ch.  [0]  16,  64). 

Reactions. — 1.  Potash-fusion  gives  acetic 
and  oxalic  acids. — 2.  Fuming  nitric  acid  forms 
the  nitrate.  Dilute  nitric  acid  oxidises  it  to 
oxalic  and  tartaric  acids  (Przybytek,  Bl.  [2]  35, 
108) ;  at  the  same  time  there  is  formed  an  alde- 
hyde or  ketone  whose  phenyl  -  hydrazide 
C„H|,N,02  melts  at  [167°]  (Fischer  a.  Tafel,  B. 
20,  1088).— 3.  CrO.and  KMnO,,  give  formic  and 
oxalic  acids.  4H.S0|  forms  a  sulphuric  acid 
C,H,,0,(SO,H).,  (liesse,  A.  117,  329).  The  salts 
CajA."'.,6aq,Ba3A'  '„6aq,  and  Pb|A''^,12aqhave  been 
described. — 4.  Heating  with  aqueous  HI  forms 
secondary  butvl  iodide.  — 5.  PBr.,  gives  C,H„Br^ 
[112°]   (Colson,  C.  B.  104,   113).- 6.  Yields 


thiophene  by  heating  with  'P.S^  (Paal  a.  Tafel, 

B.  18,  088).— 7.  Distillation 'with  S,C1,  under 
100mm.  pressure  yields  a  substance  (?  C^H^SO,) 
which  crystallises  from  ether  in  needles  [115°] 
(Henninger,  A.  Ch.  [6]  7,  231).— 8.  Formic  acid 
produces  several  formins,  including  the  crystal- 
line tetraformin  C^H„(O.CHO)^.  When  the 
mixture  of  formins  is  distilled  at  250°  there  is 
given  off  CO,,  butinene,  and  CO,  and  a  liquid 
distils  over  consisting  of  water,  formic  acid, 
crotonic  aldehyde,  di-oxy-butylene  (crotonylone 
glycol),  C,H„(dH),,  'dihydrofurfurane'  (C,,H„0)e 
(67°),  and  the  anhydride  of  erythrite  C^H^Oj 
(Henninger,  C.  R.  98,  149  ;  A.  Ch.  [6]  7,  210  ; 
Bl.  [2]  19,  2, 145  ;  21,  242).— 9.  Phenyl  cyanate 
(4  mols.)  heated  with  erythrite  (1  mol.)  forms 

C,  ,H,(O.CO.NHPh),  [215°]  a  microcrystalline 
solid,  si.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether  (Tessmer,  B.  18, 
970). 

First  Anhydride  C^^f}^.  Erythrane. 
(155°)  at  18  mm. 

Formation. — 1.  A  product  of  the  action  of 
formic  acid  on  erythrite.  — 2.  By  heating  ery- 
thrite with  equal  weights  of  water  and  cone. 
HoSO.,. — 3.  In  small  quantity  by  the  action  of 
PICI  on  erythrite. 

Properties. — Liquid.  Cone.  HCl  converts  it 
into  erythrite  dichlorohydrin  (Henninger,  A.  Ch. 
[6]  7,  225). 

Second  Anliy dride  C,H,_0.,  i.e. 

O  O 

A  /\ 

CH„.CH.CH.CH.,  (?).  Erythrite  dio.ride.  Ery- 
thrane. (138°).  S.G.  ^  1-132;  la  1-113.  C.k. 
(0°-18°)  -00095.  V.D.  3-16  (obs.).  Formed  by 
treating  erythrite  dichlorhydrin  in  ethereal 
solution  with  KOH,  the  yield  being  70  p.c. 
(Pryzbytek,  B.  17,  1092  ;  Bl.  [2]  41,  393  ;  42,  322). 
Mobile  liquid,  miscible  with  water.  Slowly 
unites  with  water  to  form  erythrite.  Combines 
with  HCl  reproducing  the  dichlorhydrin.  Unites 
with  HON  to  form  the  nitrile  of  di-oxy-adipic 
acid.  Readily  combines  with  NH,,  and  amines. 
Aniline  forms  a  compound  C,cH.,,|N.^O,.  Eeduces 
AgNO,  forming  a  mirror.  Ppts.  MgO  from 
magnesium  salts. 

Isomeride  of  the  Second  Anhydride 
C,,H,p.,.  [173°].  Formed,  together  with 
C,H^(6H)(0Et)„,  by  the  action  of  NaOEt  upon 
erythrite  dichlorhydrin,  or  by  treating  the 
dichlorhydrin  with  powdered  NaOH  (Henninger, 
A.  Ch.  [6]  7,  225).    Plates  (from  alcohol). 

Di-ethyl  ether  C,H„(OH),(OEt)„.  [13-5°]. 
(144°)  at  22  mm.  From  the  dichlorhydrin  and 
NaOEt  at  100°  (Henninger,  A.  Ch.  [6]  7,  230). 

Erythrite  tetranitrate  C|H„(NO;,)^.  Nitro- 
erytJirite.  [61°].  Formed  by  dissolving  erythrite 
in  cold  fuming  HNO3  and  jspg.  by  the  addition 
of  H.SO.,  (Stenhouse,  Tr.  1849,  399).  Large 
plates  (from  alcohol).  Insol.  cold  water.  Ex- 
plodes when  struck.  Alcoholic  ammonium 
sulphide  reconverts  it  into  erythrite. 

Erythrite  tctra-sulphuric  acid 
C,H„(SO,H).,.     Deliquescent   crystals    got  by 
dissolving  erythrite  in  CISO3H.    Boiling  water 
slowly  resolves  it  into  erythrite  and  hydric  sul- 
phate (Claesson,  J.  pr.  [2]  20,  7). 

Salts. — K|A"",4aq.      Nearly     insol.  cold 
water.    BaA"'',4aq.     Insol.   water.      Ppd.  by 
!  adding  BaCl,^  to  a  solution  of  the  free  acid  but 
not  to  one  of  the  potassium  salt  (Claesson). 
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ERYTIIRITE. 


Mono-formyl  derivative 
C,H,(OH);,(O.CHO).     Erythrite  monoformin. 
(192°).    Pormed,  together  with  the  folloNving, 
by  boihng  erythrite  (1  pt.)  with  formic  acid  (2.V 
pts.)  for  6  hours  (Henninger,  A.  Ch.  [6]  7,  215)". 

Tetra-formyl  derivative  CjH„(0.CH0)4. 
[150°].  Prepared  by  heating  erythrite  with 
formic  acid  at  200°  and  extracting  with  di'y 
ether ;  the  product  being  treated  in  the  same 
way  with  20  pts.  of  formic  acid  (S.G.  1'18). 
Long  needles  (from  alcohol). 

Benzoyl  derivative  C,Hj(0H)3(0Bz). 
From  erythrite  and  HOBz  at  250°  (Berthelot, 
Chimie  organiqtie.  2,  221).  Crystalline  mass, 
insol.  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

Tetra-bcnzoyl  derivative  C,Hg(0Bz)4. 
From  the  preceding  (1  pt.)  and  HOBz  (15  pts.) 
at  200°  (B.).    Nearly  insol.  water. 

Orsellyl  derivative  C,„H,jO,  i.e. 
CjH,(0H)3(0.C0.C,H,(0H),Me). 

Picroerythriii.  [158°].  Obtained  by  boiling 
erythrin  with  water, alcohols, or  alkalis  (Schunck, 
A.  61,  64;  Stenhouse,  A.  68,  76;  Hesse,  A.  117, 
321).  Silky  prisms  (containing  3aq).  Tastes 
bitter.  V.  e.  sol.  hot  water.  Decomposed  by 
boiling  lime-water  into  erythrite,  orcin,  and 
CO^.  Gives  a  purple  colour  with  FejClg. 

(ff)-Orsellyl  derivative.  Anhydride. 
CijHii^Oii.  (fi)-Picroerijtlirin.  Obtained  by 
boiling  (;8) -erythrin  with  alcohol  (Mensohutkin, 
Bl.  [2]  2,  424).  Needles,  v.  e.  sol.  water  and 
alcohol,  insol.  ether.  Eeduces  hot  silver  solu- 
tion. Split  up  by  boiling  with  baryta  into  COj 
erythrite,  and  betorcin  C^HjiiO^. 

Erythrite  chlorhydrin  C,Hs(0H)3Cl.  [66°], 
Flat  interlacing  needles,  sol.  alcohol,  insol. 
ether. 

Erythrite  dichlorhydrin  C,H8(0H)2C1.,. 
[126°].  (152°)  at  30  mm.  Prepared  by  heating  i 
erythrite  (200  g.)  with  cone.  HClAq  (2400  g.)  for 
6  hours,  and  distilling  the  product  under  re- 
duced pressure.  Arborescent  mass  of  crystals, 
V.  sol.  alcohol  (Henninger,  A.  Ch.  [6]  7,  228 ; 
Przybytek,  B.  17,  1091).  A  mixture  of  HNO3 
and  H,SO,  converts  it  into  the  nitrate 
C4H„(Nd3),Cl.,  [60°]  (Champion,  C.  B  73,  114). 

Erythrite  tetrachlorhydrin  v.  Tetba-ohloro- 

BnXANE. 

Erythrite  dibromhydrin  G^K,,{OIl),Bi\. 
[130°].  From  erythrite  and  cono.  HBrAq  at 
110°  (Champion,  ^.  1871,  348;  C. -R.  73,  114). 
Crystals  (from  ether),  insol.  water.  A  cold 
mixture  of  fuming  HNO3  (1  pt.)  and  cone.  H,  SO^ 
(2pts.)  forms  the  nitrate  C,H  (NO,).,Br.,  [75°]. 

ERYTHBOCENrAURIN  C,.H„0,.  [136°]. 
S.  -06  at  15° ;  7  at  100°  ;  S.  (86  p.c.  alcohol)  2  ; 
S.  (ether)  '4 ;  S.  (chloroform)  7.  A  substance 
allied  to  santonin  which  may  be  extracted  by 
alcohol  from  the  common  centaury  {Erythrcea 
Ccntaurium).  Tasteless  crystals  (from  ether) ; 
neutral  to  litmus.  Inactive.  Sol.  most  menstrua ; 
water  ppts.  it  unaltered  from  its  solution  in  H,SOj. 
It  turns  bright  red  in  sunlight,  being  aifected  by 
the  blue  or  violet  rays ;  the  red  colour  disappears 
on  solution  or  on  heating  to  130°  (Mehu,  J.  Ph. 
[4]  3,  265). 

ERYTHROGLUCIC  ACID  C,H„0-  i.e. 
CH,(OH).CH(OH).CH(OH).CO,H.    Obtained  by 
the  oxidation  of  erythrite  by  air  in  presence  of 
platinum-black  or  by  nitric  acid  (Sell,  Bl.  [2]  5, 
384 ;  Lamparter,^!.  134,  243).  Deliquescent  mass  ; 


V.  sol.  water  and  alcohol.— BaC,H,0.  aq  (L.).— 
(CjHPbO,),PbO.,H.,(S.).— C,H  PbO°  (atl60^;L.). 
ERYrkRO-O'XY-ANTHRAQUINONE  v.  Oxy- 

ANTHRAQDINONE. 

ERYTHROPHIEINE.  An  alkaloid  in  the 
bark  of  Erythrophlieum  guincense  (Gallois  a. 
Hardy,  Bl.  [2]  26,  39).  Sol.  alcohol,  si.  sol. 
ether.  Gives  a  violet  colour  with  MnO.,  and 
H.SOj. 

ESENBECKIKE.    An  alkaloid  in  the  bark  of 

Esenheckia  fchrifuga  (Buchner,  Rep.  Pharvi.  31, 
481 ;  37,  1 ;  Am  Ende,  Ar.  Ph.  [2]  143,  112). 

ESERIlirEC,5H,,N.,02.  Phytostigmine.  [45']. 
An  alkaloid  which  may  be  extracted  by  moist 
alcohol  from  Calabar  beans  (Petit,  J.  Ph.  [4]  14, 
255  ;  C.B.  72,  669;  Hesse,  A.  129,  115;  141, 
82).  Eesinous;  v.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  benzene, 
and  CHCI3 ;  m.  sol.  water.  Alkaline  to  litmus. 
Poisonous,  producing  contraction  of  the  pupil. 
The  sulphate  evaporated  with  ammonia  leaves  a 
blue  residue.  Bleaching  powder  colours  its  solu- 
tion red.— B'HIHgl,.    [70°]  (H.). 

ESSENTIA!  OILS.  Oils,  usually  obtained 
from  plants,  which  are  volatile  either  alone  or 
with  steam.  They  usually  contain  one  or  more 
hydrocarbons  such  as  terpenes  (g.  v.)  and  one  or 
more  substances  containing  oxygen,  which  some- 
times separate  in  a  solid  form  on  cooling  strongly 
and  are  then  called  stearoptenes,  the  remaining 
liquid  being  termed  eteoptene  (v.  also  Oils). 

ESTER.    A  name  applied  by  Gmelin  to  com- 
pound ethers  derived  from  oxygenated  acids  to 
distinguish  them  from  simjjle  and  mixed  ethers. 
ETHALDEHYDE  v.  Aldehyde. 
ETHANE  C,H,  i.e.  CH3.CH.,.  Di-methyl- 
ethyl  hydride.    Mol.  w.  30.    S.  -0871  at  0°  (Bun- 
sen)  ;  S.  (alcohol)  1-5  (Berthelot,  /.  1867,  344). 
H.F.p.  25,670  (Thomsen,  J.pr.  [2]  23, 168) ;  28,560 
I  (Th.);  28,000  (Dulong;  Favre  a.  Silbermann). 
H.F.v.  24,510  (Thomsen) ;  27,400  (Th.). 

Occurrence. — In  the  gases  given  off  by  natural 
petroleum  (Smith,  A.  Ch.  [5]  8,  566). 

Formation. — 1.  By  the  action  of  methyl 
iodide  upon  zinc  or  sodium  (Frankland,  C.  J.  2, 
173  ;  A.  71,  213  ;  Wanklyn  a.  Buckeisen,  A. 
116,  329). — 2.  By  heating  propionitrile  with 
potassium  (Frankland  a.  Kolbe,  C.  J.  1,  60 ;  A. 
65,  269). — 3.  By  the  electrolysis  of  potassium 
acetate  (Kolbe,  A.  69,  279).— 4.  By  the  action  of 
water  on  zinc  ethyl  (Frankland,  C.  J.  3,  338  ;  A. 
71,  203  ;  85,  360  ;  95,  53).— 5.  By  heating  ethyl 
iodide  (9  pts.)  with  AljCl^  (2-6  pts.)  at  150° 
(Kohnlein,  B.  16,  562). — 6.  In  small  quantity 
together  with  methane  and  CO.,  by  heating  kcfl 
with  BaO.,  (Schutzenberger,  Bl.  [2]  5, 278 ;  Darling, 
C.  J.  21, 496).— 7.  From  HgEt ,  and  H,SOj  (Schor- 
lemmer,  A.  132,  234).— 8.  From  EtI,  alcohol,  and 
zinc-dust  (Sabanejeff,  B.  9,  1810). 

Preparation. — By  dropping  a  mixture  of 
equal  volumes  of  ethyl  iodide  and  absolute  alco- 
hol upon  the  copper-zinc  couple,  the  gas  being 
passed  through  a  scrubber  containing  copper- 
zinc,  through  alcoholic  NaOH,  through  bromine- 
water,  through  caustic  soda,  and  finally  through 
slaked  lime  (Percy  Frankland,  C.  J.  47,  236). 

Properties. — Colourless  gas.  Burns  with  pale 
flame.  With  water  under  pressure  it  forms  a 
crystalline  hydrate  (Villard,  C.  R.  106,  1602). 
The  identity  of  ethane  from  ZnEt_,  with  that 
from  KOAc  may  be  shown  by  clilorination,  both 
yielding  ethyl  chloride  (Schorlemmer,  A.  131, 
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76 ;  132,  234)  or  by  their  heats  of  combustion 
(Tliomsen,  J.pr.  [2]  23,  158). 

Derivatives  v,  Beomo-,  Bbomo-iodo-, 
Bromo-nitro-,  Chloro-,  Chloro-iodo-,  Chloeo- 
nitro-,  nitbo -ethanes,  &c. 

ETHANE-AKSONIC  ACID  v.  Arsenic  com- 
pounds, organic. 

ETHANE-TRICARBOXYLIC  ACID 
CO,H.CH,.CH(CO,H),,.  [159°].  From  the  ether 
by  cone.  KOHAq.  Formed  also  by  saponifying 
ethane  tetra-carboxyUc  acid  and  from  bromo- 
suocinic  ether  by  successive  treatment  with  alco- 
holic KCy  and  KOH  (Orlowsky,  J.  B.  9,  278  ;  B. 
9,  1604).  Small  hard  prisms  (from  ether).  V. 
sol.  alcohol,  ether,  or  water,  si.  sol.  benzene. 
When  melted  it  splits  up  into  CO,  and  succinic 
acid. 

Salts. — The  ammonium  salt  gives pps.  with 
BaCl,  or  Pb(OAc).>  in  the  cold,  and  with  CaCL,  or 
FeCU  on  warming.  —  Ca^A'".,.  —  Zn,A"'.,2aq. — 
Ag;,A'". 

Ethyl  e«7ier  CO,Et.CH,.CH(CO,Et),,.  (278° 
unoor.).  S.G.  \l  1-089.  From  malonic  ether, 
NaOEt,  alcohol,  and  chloro-acetic  ether  (Bi- 
schoff,  A.  214,  38).  Oil.  V.  e.  sol.  alcohol  or 
ether.  By  the  action  of  CI  on  the  ether  cliloro- 
ethane-trioarboxylic  ether  is  formed,  which  on 
boiling  with  HCl  gives  fumario  acid,  and  with 
KOH  gives  malic  acid.  By  the  successive 
action  of  sodium  and  chloro-acetic-ether  on  the 
ether,  the  ether  of  propane-tetra-carboxylic  acid 
(CO,,H)CH,.C(CO,H),.CH,(CO,H)  is  formed,  and 
this  acid  on  heating  gives  CO,,  and  tricarballylic 
acid(CO  ,H)CH„.CH(CO.,H).CH„(CO,,H)  (Bischoff, 
B.  13,  2161). 

First  nit  rile  v.  Cyano-succinic  ether. 

Ethane  tetra-earboxylic  acid  C„H  Oj  i.e. 
(C0.,H),CH.CH(C02H),,. 

Acetylene  tetra-carboxrjlic  acid. 

Di-ethyl  ether 
C0,Et.CH(C0,,H).CH(C0,H).C0,Et.  [133°].  The 
potassium  salt  is  formed  as  a  sticky  pp.  by  the 
action  of  KOH  (36  g.)  on  the  tetra-ethyl  ether 
(28  g.)  dissolved  in  alcohol  (720  g.)  at  0°.  Plates 
with  obtuse  angles.  Deliquescent,  v.  sol.  alcohol 
or  ether,  si.  sol.  chloroform  or  CS.,.  When  heated, 
it  splits  off  CO^,  becoming  succinic  ether 
(Guthzeit,  A.  214,  72).  The  salt  Na,Et,A""  is 
converted  by  di-bromo-o-xylene  CjH,(CH,Br), 
into  naphthalene  tetva-liydride  tetracarboxylic 
acid(Baeyer  a.  Perkin,  B.  17,  449). 

Tetra-ethyl  ether  Et,A"".  [76°].  (305°). 
From  malonic  ether,  chloro-malonic  ether,  NaOEt 
and  alcohol  (Conrad  a.  Bischoff,  A.  214,  68  ;  B. 
13,  601  ;  21,  2087).  Formed  also  by  the  action 
of  iodine  (1  mol.)  on  sodio-malonic  ether  (2  niols.), 
dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol  (Bischoff  a.  Each, 
B.  17,  2781).  Needles.  V.  sol.  alcohol,  ether  or 
benzene. 

Reactions. — 1.  Very  stable.  NaOEt  and 
benzyl  chloride  do  not  form  a  benzyl  derivative. 
2.  Heated  with  aqueous  HCl,  or  with  aqueous 
KOH,  it  forms  CO,,  ethane  tri-carboxylic  acid 
and  alcohol. 

Amide  C,,H,(CONHj),.  Crystals,  v.  sL  sol. 
water.    Decomposps  above  230°. 

ETHANE-PHOSPHONIC  ACID  C,H,.PO(OH),. 
[44°].  Prom  ethyl-phosphine  and  fuming  HNO.J 
(Hofmann,  B.  5, 106).  Crystals,  v.  e.  sol.  water. — 
Ag  A"  :  amorphous  yellow  powder. 


Chloride  C„H,.P0C1...  (c.  175°).  Liquid 
(Michaelis,  B.  13,  2174). 

ETHANE-SELINIC  ACID  v.  Selenium  coii- 

rODNDS,  ORGANIC. 

ETHANE-SULPHINIC    ACID  C.Hs.SO.H. 

Etluil-sulpliinic  acid. 

Formation. — 1.  By  the  action  of  ZnEt, 
followed  by  water  upon  SO,  (Wischin,  A.  139, 
364). — 2.  From  ethane-sulphonic  chloride  and 
zinc-dust  (Pauly,  B.  10,  941).— 3.  By  the  oxida- 
tion of  sodium  mercaptide  NaSEt. — 4.  From 
PbEt,  and  SO,,  (Frankland  a.  Lawrance,  G.  J. 
35,  246). 

Properties. — Syrup.  Gives  ethane-sulphonic 
acid  when  oxidised  by  HNO3  (Claesson,  J.  pr. 
[2]  15,  222)  and  a  compound  C.H.-NSsO,  [81°] 
(Zuckschwerdt,  A.  174,308). 

Salts. — NaA':  crystals  (from  alcohol). — 
BaA',  aq.— ZnA'.,  aq.— PbA'„.  From  PbEt,  and 
SO,  (Frankland  a.  Laurance,  B.  12,  846).— AgA' : 
laminre,  ni.  sol.  water. 

Ethane  di-sulphinic  acid  CH^S.^O,  i.e. 
C.,Hj(SO.,H).,. 

Ethylene-disulphinic  acid.  Prom  ethane 
disulphonic  chloride  C,H|(S0,C1)„,  zinc-dust  and 
water  (Otto,  J.  pr.  [2]  30,  439).  'The  free  acid 
is  unstable. 

Salts. — Na.A"4aq:  small  lamina;  from 
alcohol),  V.  e.  sol.  water,  si.  sol.  alcohol. — ZnA'^ : 
small  plates,  si.  sol.  cold,  v.  sol.  hot  water. 

Di-mathyl  ether  Me,,A".  [190°].  Di- 
mctliyl  ethylene  disnlphone.  From  the  sodium 
salt  and  MeBr.  Plates,  insol.  cold,  sol.  hot 
water  and  alcohol. 

Di-ethyl  ether  Et.A".  [137^].  Ethylene 
diethyl  sulplwne.  From  Na„A"  and  EtBr  (Otto, 
J.  pr.  [2]  36,  436).  Needles.  SI.  sol.  ether, 
benzene,  chloroform  and  CS„  v.  sol.  hot  alcohol. 
Converted  by  PCl^  into  C,H;(S0,,C1),  [91°].  Ke- 
duced  in  alkaline  solution  to  ethane  sulphinic 
acid.  Aqueous  KOH  forms  C.,H.,(OH)(SO.,Et) 
and  ethane-sulphonic  acid.  Ammonia  forms  a 
substance  [83°]. 

Di-propyl  ether  Pr.A".  [155^].  From 
Na,A"  and  BrPr  (Otto).    Iridescent  plates. 

CH.,.S0.,.CH2 

Ethylene  ether  CM^k."  i.e.  \  \ 

CH,,.S0.,.CH,, 

From  Na,A"  and  ethylene  bromide  (OUo,  J.  pr. 
[2]  36,  446).  Prisms,  insol.  ordinary  solvents, 
m.  sol.  hot  cone.  HNO.,. 

ETHANE  SULPHONIC  ACID  C.H.SO^H. 
Ethyl  sulphonic  acid. 

Formation. — 1.  By  the  oxidation  of  mer- 
captan,  of  ethyl  sulphocyanide,  or  of  di-ethyl 
disulphide  (Lowig  a.  Weidmann,  P.  47,  153  ;  49, 
329  ;  Kopp,  A.  35,  346  ;  Muspratt,  G.  J.  B,  18). 
2.  From  K.,SO.,  and  EtI  (Strecker,  A.  148,  90; 
Graebe,  A.  146,  37). 

Properties. — Deliquescent  mass.  Not  acted 
on  by  CI,  but  converted  by  ICI3  into  C,,H.,C1,,S03H 
and  C.,C1|;  (Spring  a.  Winssinger,  B.  i5,  445). 

Salts. — NaA' a;aq.— NaAjNal  (Bender,  A. 
148,  90).  —  KA'  aq.  —  CaA'.,  a;aq.  —  BaA',,  aq.  — 
!  ZnA'o7aq.— CuA',5aq.— HgA'^HgO  (Claesson,  .4. 
148,  90).— PbA',aq.— AgA'. 

Methyl  ctllerlleA.'.  (c.  199°).  From  ethane- 
sulphonic  chloride  and  NaOMe  (Carius,  J.  pr. 
[2]  2,  262). 

i  Ethyl  ether  EtA'.  Mol.  w.  138.  (213° 
I  cor.).  S.G.  2 1-1712;  f  1-1452.  E^,  29-79.  From 
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C,H,.SOjCl  and  NaOEt  (C.) ;  or  from  EtI  and 
Ag.,S03  (Kurbatoff,  A.  173,  7  ;  Nasini,  B.  15, 
2884  ;  G.  13,  304). 

Chloride  C.H.SO.Cl.    (178°  cor.).  S.G. 

1-357.  Prom  the  sodium  salt  and  PC1-, 
(Gerhardt  a.  Chancel,  C.  R.  35,  691).  Also  from 
di-ethyl  sulphoxide  and  chlorine  in  presence  of 
water  (S.  a.  W.).  PCI.  decomposes  it  into  EtCl 
and  SOCl,. 

A  m  icle  CoH,SO,NH,.  [58^].  Silky  needles  or 
long  prisms  (from  ether).  Sol.  water,  alcohol 
and  ether  (James,  C.  J.  43,  43). 

Methylamide  C.,H,.SO.,NHMe.  (276°). 
S.G.  1-216.  From  the  chloride  and  methyl- 
amine,  both  being  dissolved  in  cold  ether  (Fran- 
chimont  a.  Klobbie,  R.  T.  C.  5,  274).  Liquid, 
miscible  with  water.  When  poured  into  5  pts. 
of  faming  HNO3  (S.G.  1-5)  it  forms  a  nitramide 
C,H5.S0.,.N(N0.,)Me  [11°],  a  liquid  which  defla- 
grates at  100°  and  is  si.  sol.  cold  water.  The 
nitramide  is  volatile  with  steam. 

Di-viethyl-amide  C,H,SO.,NMe„.  (240°). 
S.G.  1-146.  Liquid,  miscible  with  water. 
When  poured  into  5  vols,  of  HNO.,  (S.G.  1-5)  it 
gives  di-methyl-nitramine  NMe.,NO.,. 

FAhyl-amidc  C.,H.,.SO,.NHEt.''(272°).  S.G. 
i5  1-154.  Liquid,  miscible  with  water,  sol. 
ether.  HNO3  (S.G.  1-5)  gives  the  nitramide 
C,H5.S0,.NEt.N0.,  [20°],  a  crystalline  substance 
si.  sol.  cold  water,  volatile  with  steam. 

Di-ethyl-amide  C,H5.SO.,.NEt2.  (254°). 
S.G.  —  1-080.  Liquid,  with  characteristic  odour, 
sol.  ether,  sol.  water,  but  not  miscible  therewith. 
Fuming  HNO3  (S.G.  1-5)  gives  C.,H,.SO.,.NEt.NO.. 
(F.  a.  K.). 

s-Ethane-disulphonic  acid 
S03H.CH,.CH.,.S03H.      Ethylene  disidphonic 
acid.    [94"]  (when  anhydrous). 

Formation. — 1.  Together  with  sulpho-pro- 
pionic  acid  and  CO.^,  by  heating  propionamide  or 
propionitrile  with  fuming  H-.SOj  (Buckton  a. 
Hofmann,  C.  J.  9,  250;  A.  100,  129).— 2.  By 
the  action  of  fuming  nitric  acid  upon  ethylene 
thioearbonate  C^H^CS^  (Husemann,  A.  126, 209) 
or  upon  C.,Hj(SH).,. — 3.  From  nitro-ethane  and 
fuming  H'SO,  (Meyer  a.  Wurster,  B.  11,  1168). 

Properties. — Deliquescent  mass  of  radiating 
crystals  (containing  aq).  Potash-fusion  gives 
acetylene  (Berthelot,  Z.  1869,  682). 

Salts. — (NH,).A':  long  monoclinic  prisms. 
— KoA"  :  thick,  four-sided,  monoclinic  prisms.  S. 
38  at  17°. — KHA"  l:\aq  :  hard  crystalline  crusts. 
— Na.A"  2aq.  S.  -023  at  21°  (Guareschi,  Q.  9, 
88). — AgA"  :  thin  monoclinic  tables.  — 
Ag.,HA".2 12aq. — BaA"aq  :  stellate  groups  of  six- 
sided  tablets  (B.  a.  H.). —  BaA" :  monoclinic 
prisms;  ppd.  by  alcohol,  or  from  water.  S.  2-85 
at  17°  (G.). — BaA"  2aq  :  trimetric  octahedra 
(Husemann). —  CaA".  —  CuA"4aq  :  monoclinic 
light-blue  prisms. — PbA"  l^aq  :  easily  soluble 
crystals.  —  PbA''  2aq.  —  MgA''  6aq.  —  HgA  '  6aq  : 
long  thin  monoclinic  prisms. — HgA"aq  :  white 
crusts,  which  separate  on  warming  into  an  acid 
and  a  basic  salt. — ZnA"  6aq  :  nacreous  mono- 
clinic tables. 

Chloride  C.,H,(S0.,C1)2.  [91°].  Needles 
(from  ether).  Boiling  alcohol  decomposes  it, 
giving  off  SO.,  and  EtCl  (Konigs,  B.  7,  1163). 

M-Ethane  disulphonic  acid  CH3.CH(S0.,H).,. 
Ethylidene  disulphonic  acid.  Obtained  by  oxi- 
dising thio-aldehyde  (0^11^8)3  or  thialdine  by 


KMnOj  (Guareschi,  G.  9,  75 ;  A.  222,  302). 
Syrup,  V.  sol.  water  and  alcohol. 

Salts. — Na.A"  aq  :  tables,  nearly  insol.  al- 
cohol.— K,A"2aq:  prisms  (from  water). — K.A": 
needles,  ppd.  by  adding  alcohol  to  its  aqueous 

solution.     S.  04  at  17°.— MgA"  5aq.— CaA"  

BaA"  3aq :  tables  (from  water).  S.  (of  BaA") 
11  at  17°.  —  BaA"3.iaq:  ppd.  by  alcohol.— 
CaA"  2aq.  —  CuA"  aq.  —  AgA"  aq  :  slender 
needles. 

Ethyl  ether  Et  A".  From  Ag  A"  and  EtI 
(Mauzelius,  B.  21,  1551).  Eeddisli  oil,  insol. 
alkalis,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  With  NaOEt 
it  gives  CH3.CNa(S0.,Et).,,  whence  EtI  gives 
butane  disulphonic  ether. 

Ethane-tri-sulphonic  acid 
CH.,(S03H).CH(S03H),.  '  Ethcnyl-tri-sulplwnic 
acid.'  Formed  by  boiling  tri-chloro-ethane 
(chloro-ethylene  dichloride)  with  a  saturated 
aqueous  solution  of  neutral  ammonium  sulphite 
(Monari,  B.  18,  1346).  Large  hexagonal  tables. 
V.  sol.  water  and  alcohol.    Strongly  acid. 

Salt  s. — A"'Na ,  4aq  :  large  six-sided  tables.— 
A"'(NHj)3:  large  prisms. — A  '.,Ba3  5|aq  :  octa- 
hedral crystals,  somewhat  sol.  water. 

ETHANE-THIO-SULPHONIC  ACID 
C,H-,.SO,..SH.  Prepared  by  the  action  of  K,S  on 
ethane-sulphonic  chloride  (Spring,  B.  7,  1162). 

Ethyl  ether  CM^.^O.^^CM,.  Ethyl-di- 
sidphoxide.  (130°-14"0°).  S.G.'l-24.  Prepared 
by  the  action  of  CH^Br  on  the  potassium  salt 
(Otto,  B.  15,  122;"  11,  2073).  Formed  also  by 
heating  mercaptan  or  Et.,S.,  with  nitric  acid 
(S.G.  1-23)  (Lowig  a.  Weidmann,  A.  35,  343 ; 
Lukaschewitch,  Z.  1868,  641).  Oil,  smelling  of 
onions ;  volatile  with  steam ;  v.  sol.  alcohol  and 
ether,  insol.  ligroin.  Further  oxidation  by 
HNO3  converts  it  into  ethane-sulphonic  acid. 
Zinc  and  dilute  H.^SOj  reduce  it  to  mercaptan. 
Acjueous  potash  forms  Et_,So,  ethane  sulphonic 
acid,  and  ethane  sulphinic  acid  (Pauly  a.  Otto, 

B.  11,  2073). 

ETHENYL.  The  trivalent  radicle  CH^.C: 
Vinyl  is  the  name  given  to  the  isomeric  mono- 
valent radicle  CH.>:CH. 

ETHENYl-AMIDINE  v.  Acetamidine. 

ETHENYL-AMIDO-BENZAMIDE    v.  Oxt- 

METHYL-QDIN.iZOUNE. 

ETHENYL  TRI-AMIDO-BENZENE 

C,  .H.,(NH.,)(N.,HC,H3).  The  hydrochloride  of 
this  base  B'H^Cl.j  l.laq,  formed  by  the  action  of 
HCl  on  its  acetyl  derivative,  crystallises  in  easily 
soluble  lustrous  crystals. 

Acetyl  derivative 
C„H,,(NHAc)(N.,HC„H3)  2aq.     [85°-90°]  (above 
360°).    From  tri-amido-benzene  and  Ac.,0  (Sal- 
kowski  a.  Eudolph,  B.  10,  1092).    Geodes  of 
prisms  (from  water) ;  v.  si.  sol.  cold  water. 

Ethenyl-tetra-amido-benzene    CsH,(,Nj  i.e. 

C,H,(NH.,),<;-^^^CMe  [1:2:3:4].    Formed  by 

reduction  of  nitro-ethenyl-tri-amido-benzene. 
The  free  base  is  at  once  oxidised  by  the  air  to 
brown  bodies.  With  quinones  it  forms  quinox- 
alines. — B"H.,Cl2:  colourless  plates.  The 
pier  ate  forms  sparingly  soluble  yellow  needles 
(Nietzki  a.  Hagenbach,  B.  20,  333). 

Di-ethenyl-tetra-amido-benzene  C|„H,(,Nj  i.e. 

C,H.,(<^j^>CMe).,  [1:2:3:4].    [210°].  Long 

colourless  needles  (containing  aq).    V.  sol.  alco- 
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hoi  and  hot  water,  si.  sol.  cold  water,  nearly  insol. 
ether.  Formed  by  reduction  of  di-nitro-di-acetyl- 
^j-phenylene-diamine  with  tin  and  HCl.  It  is  a 
very  stable  body  and  cannot  be  saponified. 

Salts. — B"H.,Cl„aq:  colourless  soluble  crys- 
tals.—B"H,CLPtCl,2aq  :  long  yellow  needles.— 
B"H.,SO,aq:  colourless  needles. — Picrate 
B"C  H..(NO..).,OH  :  yellow  needles  (Nietzki  a. 
Hagenbach,  B.  20,  329). 

Di-ethenyl-tetra-amido-benzene  C,||H,„N,  i.e. 

C„H  (<^^^CMe),   [1:2:4:5].     (above  3(30°). 

Colourless  needles.  Formed  by  reduction  of  di- 
acetyl-di-nitro-5)i-phenylene-diamine. 

Salts. — B"H.,SO|  :  colourless  needles. — 
B"H  .Cl..PtCl.,A(i  :'  yellow  needles  (Nict/.ki  a. 
Hagenbach,  li.  20,  330). 

ETHENYL-DI-AMIDO-BENZOIC  ACID 

C„K,(C0,H)<^^jj^C.CH3   [1:3:4].  Ethmyl-o- 

phcnylcnc-dianiinc  carboxylic  acid.  [c.  302°]. 
Formed  by  reduction  of  7U-nitro-jj-acetamido- 
benzoic  acid  [221°],  or  of  jj-nitro-«i-aeetami(lo- 
benzoic  acid  [200°],  with  tin  and  acetic  acid 
(Kaiser,  B.  18,  2914).  White  needles  (contain- 
ing aq).  V.  sol.  hot  acetic  acid,  less  sol.  hot 
alcohol,  nearly  insol.  ether,  acetone,  benzene, 
and  chloroform. 

Salts. — A'K  :  very  soluble  microscopic 
needles. — A'H,HC1  iaq  :  easily  soluble  fine  white 
needles.— (A'H, HCl)  PtCl,  2aq:  thick  yellow 
needles,  sol.  hot,  si.  sol.  cold,  water. 

ETH£NYL-AMID0-2>-CE,ES0L 

[i  ^]  C,H,(CH,)<^^^C.CH,.      (219°  uncor.). 

Formed  by  boiling  the  hydrochloride  of  amido- 
2J-cresol  with  acetic  anhydride  and  sodium 
acetate  (Nolting  a.  Kohn,  B.  17,  361).  Liquid. 
Sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and  aqueous  acids,  v.  si.  sol. 
water. 

Salts. — B'HCl*  :  very  soluble  white  crystal- 
line powder. — B'.HoCl.^PtCl, :  yellow  powder,  sol. 
water  and  alcohol. 

ETHENYL-TRI-AMIDO -^|/ -CUMENE  v. 

A5IID0-l|/-CUMYI.ENE-ACETAMiriINf:. 

ETHENYL-TRI-AMIDO-NAPHTHALENE 

C,,H„N3  i.e.  NH,,.C,„H,<^j^^C.Cn,.  From 

the  acetyl  derivative  of  di-nitro-(a)-naphthyl- 
amine  by  reduction  with  tin  and  HCl  (Meldola  a. 
Streatfeild,  C.  J.  61,  092).  The  free  base  is  ex- 
tremely soluble  in  water,  and  is  rapidly  oxidised 
by  exposure  of  its  solution  to  the  air.  Aqueous 
solutions  of  its  salts  are  oxidised  by  air. 

Salts.— B"H,SO,  .Uq.— B"PLC1.,  l^aq  :  stel- 
late aggregates  of  thick  stumpy  needles. — 
B"H„C1., ',aq  :  long  white  needles.— B"H.,PtCl,.— 
B"ir,/iiC;i,  aq. 

ETHENYL-(ct)-AMID0-(/3)-NAPHTH0L 

C,„H„<^Q^C.CH,,.    Formed  by  heating  acetyl- 

(a)-amido-(;8)-naphthol  C,„H„(NHAc)OH.— 
]V..H,Cl,PtCl|  2aq :    yellow   crystalline  powder 
(Bottcher,  B.  10,  1039  ;  C.  C.  1884,  898). 

ETHENYL  -  (a)  -  AMIDO  -  NAPHTHVL  -  MEK- 

CAPTAN  C,„H„<g^C.CH,.  [95°]  (J.).  Formed, 

together  with  diearbyl-amido-naphthyl  mcrcap- 
tan,  by  heating  acetyl-(a)-naphthylamine  with 
sulphur  (Hofmann,  B.  20,  1800).  Obtained  by 
oxidation  of  the  thioacetyl  derivative  of  (a)- 


naphthylamine  C||,H..N:C(SH).CH3  with  potas- 
sium ferricyanide  ;  the  yield  is  50  p.c.  of  theo- 
retical (Jacobsen,  B.  20,  1898).  Colourless  pris- 
matic crystals  (from  alcohol)  (J.).  Insol.  water; 
volatile  with  steam  (H.).  Gives  phthalic  acid 
when  oxidised  by  KMnO^  (Jacobsen,  B.  21, 
2G24). 

tTHENYL-AMIDO-PHENOL  v.  Amido- 
piiENOL,  vol.  i.  p.  170. 

ETHENYL-AMIDO-PHENYL  MERCAPTAN 

C,H,NS  i.e.  C,H,<g^C.CH3.  (239°). 

Formation. — 1.  By  heating  o-amido-phenyl 
mercaptan  with  aldehyde,  acetic  anhydride,  ace- 
tonitrile,  or  acetyl  chloride  (Hofmann,  B.  13,  21, 
1280).— 2.  By  oxidation  of  a  cold  dilute  solution 
of  thio-acetanilide  in  an  excess  of  aqueous  NaOH 
by  means  of  K,,FeCyi; ;  the  yield  is  33  p.c.  (Jacob- 
sen,  B.  19,  1072). 

Properties.—  Colourless  oil. 

When  an  alkylo-iodide  of  this  base  is  mixed 
with  an  alkylo-iodide  of  methenyl-o-amido-phenyl 
mercaptan,  and  the  aqueous  solution  boiled  with 
NHj,  colouring-matters  are  obtained  analogous  to 
the  cyamines  (v.  METHENVL-o-AsiiDn-rnKNyL-MER- 
captan).  In  this  and  other  respects  the  base 
shows  considerable  analogy  with  methyl-quinol- 
ine  (Hofmann,  B.  20,  2262).  Phthalic  anhydride 
and  ZnCL  at  190°  give  rise  to  the  compound 

C,H,<^^C.Cn:(C,0,,):C,H,  [above  320°]  (Jacob- 
sen,  B.  21,  2024). 

Salt.— B'.H.PtCl,. :  needles  or  prisms. 

ETHENYL-TRI-AMIDO-TOLUENE 

C,H,(CH3)(NH,)<^jf>C.CH3  [1:5:3:4].  [c. 
100°]. 

Preparation. — Di-nitro-acetyl-^)-toluidine  (1 
pt.)  is  reduced  with  tin  (5  pts.)  and  cone.  HCl 
(10  pts.)  and  boiled  for  five  or  six  hours  ;  on  con- 
centration of  the  solution  the  hydrochloride 
crystallises  out. 

Properties. — Transparent  monoclinic  crystals 
(containing  aq),  rt:6:c  =  1-5813:1:0-8216.  V.  sol. 
hot  water  and  alcohol,  si.  sol.  ether  and  benzene, 
nearly  insol.  cold  water. 

Acetyl  derivative 
C,H,Me(NHAc).N,HC,H3 :  [166°];  white  con- 
centric needles.  Formed  by  the  action  of  acetic 
anhydride  upon  ethenyl-tri-amido-toluene,  or 
upon  p-acetyl-tri-amido-toluene.  By  boiling 
with  cone.  HCl  it  is  converted  into  ethenyl-tri- 
amido-toluene  (Niementowski,  B.  19,  719). 

ETHENYL-AMIDO-TOLYL  MEttCAPTAN 

C„H3(CH3)<g^C.CH3.    Prepared  by  heating 

p-aniido-7ii-tolyl  mercaptan  with  acetic  anhy- 
dride.-(B'HCj).,PtCl,  (Hess,  B.  14,  493). 

ETHENYL-AMIDOXIM  C.,H,N..O  i.e. 
CH3.C(NH,,):N0H.  Acetamido'xim.\n5°l,.  Long, 
pointed  crystals.  V.sol.  water  and  alcohoi.  FeX'l|j 
gives  a  deep-red  colour.  On  warming  with  water 
it  decomposes  into  hydroxylamine  and  acetamide. 
The  hydrochloride  (B'HCl)  is  prepared  by  the  ac- 
tion of  hydroxylamine  on  acetonitrile  in  aqueous 
alcoholic  solution  at  30°-40°.  It  crystallises  in 
white  glistening  scales  [140°] ;  v.  sol.  water  and 
alcohol,  insol.  ether,  benzene,  and  ligroin. 
With  NaNO.^  it  yields  acetamide  and  N.^O. 
With  CuSO,  and  NH,  it  gives  a  bluish-green 
pp.  of  the  formula  C,,H5N,0Cu(0H). 
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Benzyl  ether  Q.Ti,.C(^B.^y:^(OCE.^Vh): 
yellow  oily  liquid;  v.  sol.  alcohol,  ether  and 
benzene,  nearly  insol.  water.  Its  hydrochloride 
(B'HCl)  forms  silky  white  scales  [163  ],  v.  sol. 
water  and  alcohol  (Nordmann,  B.  17, 2746). 

ETHEN YL  -  AMIDO  -  XYLYL  -  MERC APTAN 

C6H2Me2<^g^CMe.  Oil.  Fromthio-aeetyl-xyli- 

dine  and  alkaline  K3FeCyi;  (Gudeman,  B.  21, 
2549). 

ETHENYL-AZOXIM  v.  Azoxims. 
ETHENYL-  BKOMO  -  (afi)  -  N APHTHYLENE- 

BIAMINE      V.  BROMO-ETHENyL-NAPHTHYLENE- 
DIA3IIXE. 

TRI-ETHENYL-BITTYRIC  ACID  v.  Deconoic 

ACID. 

ETHENYL    TRICARBOXYLIC     ACID  v. 

Ethane  tkicarboxylic  acid. 

ETHENYL  -  TRI  -  METHYLENE  -  DIAMINE 

C^H.^N,,  i.e.  CH,,<^g--^^^CMe.    Obtained  as 

hydrochloride  on  treating  tri-methylene-diamine 
hydrate  with  kc.,0,  distilling  off  HOAc  and 
warming  in  an  atmosphere  of  HCl  (Hofmann,jB. 
21,  2336).    The  base  is  a  brown  oil. 

Salts. — B'„H^,PtCl„ :  largo  rhombic  crystals, 
V.  sol.  water. — B'HCl. AuCl^ :  needles. 

ETHENYL  -  (1:2)  -  NAPHTHYLENE  -  DI- 
AMINE C,„H,<^-'^j^^C.CH3.  Naphthijlcne- 

acctamidine.  Formed  by  reduction  of  the 
acetyl  derivative  of  (l:2)-nitro-(a)-naphthyl- 
amine  with  tin  and  HCl  (Lellmann  a.  Eemy,  B. 
19,  799).  Formed  also  by  reducing  bromo- 
ethenyl-naphthylene-diamine  [229°]  in  alcoholic 
solution  by  sodium  amalgam  (Prager,  B.  18, 
2161),  and  by  reducing  acetyl-nitro-(;8)-naph- 
thylamine  with  SnCl^  (Jacobsen,  B.  14,  1794).  I 

Salts. — B'HCl  :  small  soluble  colourless  ' 
needles. — B'„H..Cl.,PtCl,:  yellow  crystalline  pp. —  i 
B'H,SOj:[269°];whitepowder.— B'C,H.,(N0„)30H:  ' 
[242°]  ;  small  yellow  needles  or  plates. 

ETHENYL-TRI-PHENOL  v.  Tei-oxy-tei- 
phknyl-ethane. 

ETHENYL-DI-PHENYL-AMIDINE  v.  Di- 

PHENYL-ACETAMIDINE. 

ETHENYL-PHENYL-AMIDOXIM 

CII|.C(NHPh):NOH.  Ethenyl-anilidoxim.  [121°]. 
Formed  by  heating  ethenyl-amidoxim  with  aniline 
(Nordmann,  B.  17,  2752).  Large  yellow  glisten- 
ing plates.  Sol.  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  and 
hot  water,  nearly  insol.  cold  water.  FejCl,, 
colours  it  deep-violet  to  olive-green. 

ETHENYL-DI-PHENYL-DIAMINE    v.  Di- 

PHENYL-ACETAMIDINE. 

ETHENYL-PHENYLENE  DIAMINE 

C.HsN,  i.e.  C,H,<;^-'^^^C.CH3.     [170°]    (H.) ; 

[175°]  (L.).  Formed  by  reducing  acetyl-o-nitro- 
aniline  or  its  bromo-  derivative  with  zinc  and 
glacial  acetic  acid  (Hiibner,  A.  209,  352  ;  B.  8, 
471).  Formedalso  by  boilingo-phenylene-diamiue 
with  glacial  acetic  acid  (Ladenburg,  B.  8,  677), 
Needles  or  leaflets.  —  The  hydrochloride, 
sulphate  and  nitrate  form  colourless  needles. 
—B  'HCl,  B"H„S0^,  B"jH,S0,  and  B"HN03.— 
B",H,PtCl„a;aq. 

Ethenyl-phenylene-diamine  carboxylic  acid 

V.  ElHENYL-DI-AMIDO-BENZOIC  ACID.  I 


ETHENYL-PROPYLENE  DIAMINE 

/  N  X 

C3H^<(^j^jj^C]\Ie.     From  di-acetyl-propylcne- 

diamine  by  heating  a  current  of  dry  HCl  (Hof- 
mann,  B.  21,  2332).  — B'.JI.PtCl, :  trimetric 
crystals,  extremely  sol.  water. — B'HAuClj :  small 
needles. 

ETHENYL-TRI-SULPHONIC      ACID  v. 

ETHANE-T^,I-SULPHO^'IC  ACID. 

ETHENYL-TOLYLENE-o-DIAMINE 

C,H3Me<;™^C.CH3.    [199°].     Formed  with 

elimination  of  AcOEt  and  H..0,  by  heating 
tolylene-o-diamine  with  aceto-acetic  ether 
(Ladenburg  a.  Eugheimer,  B.  12,  951 ;  Witt,  B. 
19,  2977).    It  gives  a  nitro-  derivative  [202°]. 

ETHER  CjH,„0  i.e.  Et.O.  Di-etliyl  oxide. 
Ethyl  ether.  SulpMiric  ether.  [-117°]  (01s- 
zewsky,  M.  5,  128).  Mol.  w.  74.  (34-6°)  (Schiff, 
A.  220,  332).  S.G.  f -7157  (Briihl) ;  i4-7201; 
P  -7099  (Perkin,  C.  J.  45,  474).    S.  8-3  at  17-5°. 

5.  V.  106-4  (Eamsay) ;  106-24  (S.) ;  106-1  (P.). 
C.E.  (0°-10°)  -00152  (Dobriner,  A.  243,  20).  M.M. 
4-777  at  20°  (P.).  fj-e  1-3572  (B. ;  cf.  Oude- 
mans  jun.  R.  T.  C.  4,  269).  Boo  35-53  (B.). 
H.F.p.  70,040  (Th.) ;  53,000  (Berthelot).  H.F.v. 
67,430  (Th.). 

Critical  teinperature  194°  (Eamsay  a.  Young, 
Pr.  40,  381 ;  P.  If.  [5]  24, 196). 

Effect  of  dissolved  substances  on  the  vapour 
pressure  of  ether :  Eaoult,  C.  B.  104,  976. 

Coefficient  of  Coinpressihility  -000183  at  21-5° 
(Isambert,  C.  B.  105,  375). 

Formation. — 1.  From  alcohol  by  treatment 
with  HjSOj  (Valerius  Cordius,  a.d.  1540 ; 
Frobenius ;  Valentin  Eose,  Schcr.  J.  4,  253 ; 
Saussure,  A.  Ch.  89,  273 ;  Dumas  a.  BouUay, 
A.  Ch.  [2]  36,  294).  Formed  also  from  alcohol 
by  treatment  with  phosphoric  acid  (Boullay, 
A.  Ch.  62, 192),  with  arsenic  acid  (BouUay,^.  Ch. 
78,  284),  with  BF,  (Desfosses,  A.  Ch.  ['2]  16, 
72),  with  ZnCL  (kasson,  A.  31,  63)  or  with 
SnClj  (Kuhlmaiin,  A.  33,  97,  192).— 2.  By  the 
action  of  ethyl  iodide  (bromide,  or  chloride)  on 
sodium  (or  potassium)  ethylate  (Williamson, 
C.  J.  i,  106).— 3.FromEtIanddry  Ag.O.— 4.  By 
heating  alcohol  with  EtBr  or  Etl  at  200° 
(Eeynoso,  A.  Ch.  [3]  48,  385).— 5.  By  heating 
EtBr  .or  Etl  with  water  at  150°-200°  (E.).— 

6.  By  heating  alcohol  with  HCl,  HBr,  HI,  or 
chlorides  of  Mn,  Co,  Ni,  Cd,  Zn,  Sn,  Fe",  Hg", 
Ca,  Sr,  &c.  In  the  case  of  CaCl.,  a  temperature 
of  300°  is  required  (Berthelot,'  A.  83,  104). 
HgL  and  SiF^  also  etherify  (E.). — 7.  Alcohol  is 
also  etheritied  by  heating  with  the  sulphates  of 
Mg,  Zn,  Cd,  Fe",  Co,  Al,  and  with  alums 
(Eeynoso). — 8.  By  heating  Etl  with  Na,0  at 
180°  (Greene,  C.  R.  86,  1141).— 9.  By  he'ating 
alcohol  with  Et.SOj  (Erlenmeyer,  A.  142,  373). 

Preparation. — A  mixture  of  alcohol  of  90  p. c. 
(5  pts.)  and  cone.  H,SO,,  (9  pts.)  is  boiled,  and 
alcohol  (30  pts.)  is  allowed  to  run  in  continu- 
ously through  a  tube,  dipping  under  the  sur- 
face of  the  liquid  at  such  a  rate  that  the  liquid 
boils  constantly  at  140°  (Boullay,  J.  Ph.  1,  97). 
The  distillate  separates  into  two  layers,  the 
upper  consisting  of  ether  containing  alcohol  and 
water  in  solution,  the  lower  of  water  containing 
alcohol  and  ether  in  solution ;  but  towards  the 
latter  part  of  the  distillation,  when  the  sulphuric 
acid  has  become  weaker,  more  alcohol  passes 
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over  unchanged,  and  the  separation  of  the  ether 
no  longer  takes  place.  The  ether  is  freed  from 
sulphurous  and  acetic  acids  by  agitation  with 
milk  of  lime,  and  is  finally  rectified.  The  yield 
is  about  90  p.c.  of  the  theoretical.  The  amount 
of  olefiant  gas  formed  during  the  process  may 
be  very  greatly  diminished  by  keeping  the  mix- 
ture at  130°  instead  of  110°  (Soubeiran,  /.  Ph. 
[3]  16,  321).  Ether  may  be  freed  from  traces  of 
alcohol  and  water  by  fused  calcium  chloride  ;  or 
it  may  be  shaken  several  times  with  water,  and 
finally  dried  over  quicklime. 

Properties. — Colourless,  very  mobile  liquid, 
■with  characteristic  odour  and  burning  taste. 
Very  inflammable,  burning  with  a  luminous 
flame ;  its  vapour  forms  an  explosive  mixture 
with  air.  When  inhaled  it  produces  insensi- 
bility. 35  pts.  of  ether  dissolve  1  pt.  of  water. 
It  mixes  with  alcohol,  CSo,  chloroform,  acetone, 
and  many  essential  oils ;  in  the  latter  case 
presence  of  water  or  alcohol  is  indicated  by 
turbidity  (Blanchet,  A.  7,  157).  Wet  ether  gives 
turbidity  with  CS^,.  It  dissolves  iodine  and 
bromine  and  small  quantities  of  sulphur  and 
phosphorus.  It  also  dissolves  AuCl;,,  Fe.^Cl,;, 
HgCl„,  Hg(N0.,)2,  fats,  resins,  and  many  other 
organic  bodies.  Strong  aqueous  HCl  dissolves 
ether  with  evolution  of  heat,  ajsparently  forming 
an  unstable  compound.  By  rapidly  evaporating 
wet  ether  Tanret  [C.  B.  86,  765)  obtained  a  cryo- 
hydrate  C,H,„0  2aq  [-3-5°]. 

Reactions.— 1.  The  vapour  of  ether  passed 
through  a  red-hot  tube  produces  CoH,,  water, 
CO,  and  aldehyde. — 2.  When  a  mixture  of  ether- 
vapour  and  air  comes  in  contact  with  platimim 
black,  heated  ■platimim-spotige,  or  other  bodies 
heated  not  quite  to  redness,  it  undergoes  slow 
and  imperfect  combustion,  emitting  a  pale  light, 
and  forming  aldehyde,  acetic,  and  formic  acids, 
C0„,  water,  &c.  Oxidised  by  a  red-hot  platinum 
spiral  it  gives  formic  acid,  acetic  acid,  aldehyde, 
acetal,  formic  aldehyde  and  trimetric  prisms  of 
C,,Hj:,0._,,  [51°].  These  prisms  are  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  ether,  or  chloroform,  and  are  de- 
composed by  alkalis  into  formic  aldehyde  and 
formic  acid.  The  compound  liberates  I  from  KI 
solution,  andreducesPbO.,, and  appears,  therefore, 
to  be  a  derivative  of  H,0,'(Legler,  A.  217, 381).— 
3.  Dry  ozonised  oxygen  acts  violently,  forming 
acetic  acid,  oxalic  acid,  H.,0,,  and  a  little  formic 
acid  (A.  W.  Wright,  Am.  8.  [3]  7,  184).  Accord- 
ing to  Berthelot  {Bl.  [2]  36,  72)  syrupy  Et,,0,  is 
formed  in  this  reaction. — 4.  Sulphuric  acid  at 
120°  forms  ethyl-sulphuric  acid  EtHSO,,.  When 
ether  is  boiled  with  sulphuric  acid  the  tempera- 
ture rises  from  130°  to  180°;  SO^  and  Et,SO, 
pass  over  while  isethionic  acid,  ethionic  acid, 
&c.,  remain  in  the  retort. — 5.  The  product  of 
the  action  of  SO:j  separates  into  an  aqueous  and 
a  brown  ethereal  layer.  The  former  contains 
ethionic  acid,  which,  on  boiling,  changes  to 
isethionic  acid.  The  latter  consists  of  di-ethyl 
sulphate  (84  p.c),  ethyl  ethionate  (12  p.c),  and 
ethyl  methionate  CH,(S0;,Et)2  (4 p.c.)  (E.  Hiibner, 
A.  223,  207).  The  reaction  may  perhaps  be 
represented  as  follows : — 
Et.,0  +  ,S03  =  S0.,(0Et)2; 
SO".,(OEt)„ -1-3803  = 

HO.SC.O.C  ,H,.S0.,.0H  +  S03H.CH:CH.S03H ; 
S0.,(0Et).,  +  2SO3 

=  H0.S0.,.0Et  f  S03H.CH:CH.S03H ; 
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S03H.CH:CH.S03H-f  H.,0 

=  S0,H.CH.,.CH„0.S0,H  ; 
S03H.CH2.CH„0.S0,H -h  2S0., 

=  CH;(S0,H),  +  2S0,,  +  CO.,  +  H.O. 
6.  Hot  nitric  acid  forms  COj,  acetic  acid,  and 
oxalic  acid.  CrOj  also  oxidises  it  to  acetic 
acid. — 7.  HCl  gas  forms  ethyl  chloride. —  8.  Dry 
chlorine  forms  di-,  tctra-,  and  deca-,  chloro-di- 
ethyl  oxides,  aldehyde,  chloral,  EtCl,  &o.  In 
presence  of  water  acetic  acid  and  other  products 
of  oxidation  are  formed.  —  9.  A  solution  of 
bromine  in  ether  becomes  colourless  after  a  few 
days,  EtBr,  bromal,  and  other  products  being 
formed.  According  to  Schiit^^enberger  (C.  li. 
75,  1511)  a  mixture  of  bromine  and  ether 
deposits  in  a  freezing  mixture  crystals  of 
(Et,0),Br„  [c.  22°].  Iodine  acts  but  slightly  on 
ether. — 10.  Sodium  does  not  act  on  pure  ether. — • 
11.  Heated  soda-lime  forms  Na.^COj,  hydrogen, 
and  CH,. — 12.  Ked-hot  zinc-dust  forms  CM^, 
water,  and  hydrogen  (Jahn,  ill.  1,  675). 

Combinations. — Et.^OSnCl^ :  volatile  plates, 
sol.  ether,  decomposed  by  water  (Kuhlmann,  A. 
33,106,192;  Lewy,J.pr.36,146).— SnBr,Et,,0.— 
Et.^OSbCl.,:  [69°] ;  crystalline  hygroscopic  powder, 
sol.  alcohol  and  ether,  decomposed  by  water  and 
by  fusion  (Williams,  D.  9,  1135).— SbBr,Et„0.— 
SbBr32Et,0  (Nickles,  C.  li.  52,  396).— 
BiBr3Et„62aq:  deliquescent  prisms. — Et.OAsBr,. 
— Et.OTiCl.,.  [42°-46°].  (119°).  Decomposed  by 
water  (Bedson,  C.  J.  29,  309).— (Et,0)3(TiCl^),. 
(B.).— (Et,0),(PCl,)3.  White  plates,' formed  by 
dissolving  PCI5  in  dry  ether.  Violently  decom- 
posed by  water,  giving  ethyl-phosphoric  acid,  but 
no  ether  (Liebermann  a.  Landshoff,  B.  13,  690). — 
BeCl„2Et,0  (Atterberg,  B.  9,  856).— HgDr„3Et„0 
(Nickles,  C.  R.  52,  869).  —  Al,Br,2Et20.  — 
TlCl3Et,0HCl  aq.— TlBr3liEt„0  (Nickles,  C.  R. 
68,  537).— Vd0Cl;,Et,0.  [below  20°].  Lustrous 
green  crystals  (Bedson,  C.  J.  29,  30'J). 

Hydroiodide  (Et.p)oHI.  An  oil  formed  by 
direct  combination  of  ether  and  HI  (Messinger 
a.  Engels,  B.  21,  327).  Insol.  ether.  Decom- 
posed by  KOH  into  ether  and  KI,  and  by  water 
into  ether,  HI,  and  EtI. 

Hydrobromide  (Et20)2HBr.  Gil.  Simi- 
lar to  the  hydroiodide. 

References. — Amido-,  Bromo-,  and  Chloeo-, 

M-ETIIYL  oxide. 

ETHERIFICATION.  The  formation  of  ethers. 
In  the  most  general  sense  etherification  means 
the  displacement  by  an  alkyl  of  hydrogen  at- 
tached to  oxygen  (or  to  a  halogen  in  the  case  of 
HCl,  HBr,  and  HI).  In  the  narrowest  sense  it 
is  applied  to  the  making  of  common  ether.  The 
reactions  underlying  the  continuous  manufac- 
ture of  ether  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  all  cases 
of  etherification.  Alcohol  was  at  one  time  re- 
garded as  the  hydrate  of  ether,  so  that  in  the 
manufacture  of  ether  the  sulphuric  acid  merely 
abstracted  a  molecule  of  water  from  each  mole- 
cule of  ether.  It  was  pointed  out  by  Mitscher- 
lich  that  ether  and  water  distil  over  in  equivalent 
proportions  (4  pts.  of  ether  to  1  pt.  of  water),  so 
that  the  sulphuric  acid  must  be  supposed  first 
to  take  the  water  from  the  alcohol  and  then  to 
give  it  up  again.  Mitscherlich  and  Berzclius 
therefore  said  that  the  sulphuric  acid  acted 
'  catalytically.'  Liebig  {A.  23,  39  ;  30, 129)  then 
pointed  out  that  on  mixing  alcohol  and  sulphuric 
acid  hydrogen  ethyl  sulphate  is  formed,  but 
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on  distilling  the  mixture  the  quantity  of 
hydrogen  ethyl  sulphate  constantly  diminishes 
as  the  ether  passes  over,  and  he  concluded 
that  the  hydrogen  ethyl  sulphate  must  take  part 
in  the  formation  of  ether.  He  assumed  the  first 
reaction  to  consist  in  the  formation  of  hydrogen 
ethyl  sulphate  from  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid, 
and  that  at  120°-140°  that  body  was  split  up 
into  ether,  hydrogen  sulphate,  and  SO3,  the  SO., 
then  uniting  with  the  water  formed  in  the  first 
reaction.  When,  however,  hydrogen  ethyl  sul- 
phate is  heated  alone  it  gives  alcohol  and  not 
ether,  although,  when  heated  with  alcohol,  it 
does  give  ether.  Williamson  (C  J".  4,  106, 
229;  A.  77,  37;  81,  73;  A.  Ch.  [3]  40,  98), 
while  adopting  the  first  of  Liebig's  equations, 
showed  that  the  second  reaction  consisted  in 
the  decomposition  of  hydrogen  ethyl  sulphate 
by  alcohol.  At  the  same  time,  Williamson 
doubled  the  formula  then  ascribed  to  ether  for 
several  reasons : 

(1)  To  bring  it  in  accordance  with  Avogadro's 
Law. 

(2)  The  difference  between  the  boiling-points 
of  alcohol  and  of  ether  (44°)  is  exactly  that 
usually  found  between  an  acid  and  its  ethyl 
salt. 

(3)  By  the  same  methods  used  in  preparing 
ordinary  ether  it  is  possible  to  prepare  mixed 
ethers,  such  as  methyl  ethyl  oxide  MeOEt,  and 
the  boiling-points  of  these  ethers  are  intermediate 
between  those  of  the  two  corresponding  simple 
ethers. 

(4)  There  are  other  reasons  for  doubling  the 
atomic  weight  of  oxygen. 

The  two  equations  proposed  by  Williamson, 
and  now  universally  adopted,  are 

(1)  EtOH  +  H.,SO,  =  EtHSO,-hH20 

(2)  EtHSOj  +  EtOH  =  Et.,0  +  H,,SOj. 

That  ether  is  alcohol  in  which  an  atom  of  hy- 
drogen has  been  displaced  by  ethyl  would  appear 
probable  from  its  formation  according  to  the 
equations 

EtOH  +  K  =  EtOK  +  H 
EtOK  +  EtI  =  EtOEt  +  KI  (Williamson). 
The  etherification  of  an  acid  by  means  of  alcohol 
and  H.2S04  probably  takes  place  for  the  most 
part  according  to  such  equations  as 

EtOH  +  H.,SO^  =  EtHSOj  +  H,,0 
EtHSO,  +  HOAc  =  EtOAc  -1-  H^SO^. 
Etherification  by  alcohol  and  HCl  being  repre- 
sented thus : 

EtOH  +  HCl  =  EtCl  +  H.,0 
2EtCl  +  0  ,H,p^  =  EtoC.H  ,0,  +  2HC1. 

ETHEBS.  Ethers  may  be  simple,  mixed,  or 
compound.  Simple  ethers  are  oxides  of  mono- 
valent alkyls  ;  the  oxides  of  divalent  radicles, 
such  as  ethylene,  are  not  usually  classed  as 
ethers.  A  mixed  oxide  of  two  monovalent 
alkyls,  such  as  MeOEt,  is  called  a  mixed  ether. 
A  compound  ether  (or  ester)  is  a  hydrogen  salt 
in  which  the  typical  hydrogen  has  been  dis- 
placed by  an  alkyl,  and  may  therefore  be  regarded 
as  an  alkyl  salt  of  an  acid. 

Properties  of  simple  and  mixed  ethers. 
The  simple  and  mixed  ethers  in  general  re- 
semble ordinary  ether  in  their  properties.  They 
are  insol.  water,  and  are  not  decomposed  by 
ammonia,  alkalis,  sodium,  dilute  acids,  or 
cold  PCI5.  Cone.  HjSOj  and  SO3  decompose 
them  (v.  Ether).    Nitric  acid  oxidises  them  to 


the  acids  corresponding  to  the  alkyls.  If  one 
of  the  alkyls  is  benzyl,  this  becomes  benzoic 
aldehyde  (Errera,  G.  17,  193).  HI  forms  an 
alcohol  and  an  alkyl  iodide  ;  if  one  of  the  alkyls 
is  methyl,  the  iodide  is  methyl  iodide  (Silva, 
C.  B.  81,  323).  Aluminium  and  iodine  produce 
alkyl  iodide,  and  aluminium  iodoalkylate  (Glad- 
stone a.  Tribe,  C.  J.  30,  357).  Chlorine  pro- 
duces products  of  substitution. 

Formation  of  compound  ethers.    ^STien  an 
j  alcohol  is  heated  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of 
an  acid,  a  reaction  such  as: 

EtOH  +  HOAc  =  EtOAc  +  H,0 
occurs ;  but  as  soon  as  the  products  of  the  re- 
action are  formed  they  begin  to  react  in  an 
inverse  sense : 

EtOAc  +  HoO  =  EtOH  +  HOAc. 
Thus,  these  two  reactions  occurring  simultane- 
ously an  equilibrium  is  ultimately  set  up  (Ber- 
thelot  a.  Pean  de  Saint-Gilles,  C.  B.  53,  474  ;  55, 
39,  210,  324 ;  85,  883  ;  A.  Ch.  [3]  68,  225). 
When  molecular  mixtures  of  glacial  acetic  acid 
and  alcohols  are  heated  to  154°  the  percentage 
of  acid  etherified  at  the  end  of  the  first  hour  is 
called  by  Menschutkin  the  initial  velocity  of 
etherification,  while  the  percentage  etherified  at 
the  end  of  120  hours  is  called  the  final  limit  of 
etherification. 

The  initial  velocity  is  55-6  for  methyl  alcohol, 
46'7  for  ethyl,  propyl,  and  9i-butyl  alcohols,  44-9 
for  isobutyl  alcohol,  36-1  for  allyl  alcohol,  38-0 
for  benzyl  alcohol,  26-5  for  isopropyl  alcohol, 
22-6  for  sec-butyl  alcohol,  10'6  for  di-allyl  car- 
binol,  1'4  for  feri-butyl  alcohol,  and  1-5  for 
phenol.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  initial  velocity 
is  greatest  for  primary  and  least  for  tertiary 
alcohols,  while  unsaturated  alcohols  etherify 
more  slowly  than  saturated  alcohols. 

The  final  limit  is  69-6  for  methyl  alcohol, 
about  66'8  for  ethyl,  propyl,  butyl,  and  isobutj'l 
alcohols,  about  60  for  allyl,  benzyl,  and  sec- 
butyl  alcohols,  10  for  di-allyl  carbinol,  and  8-6 
for  phenol.  The  limit  therefore  follows  in  the 
main  the  same  variation  as  the  initial  velocity, 
although  in  the  case  of  primary  and  secondary 
alcohols  the  changes  are  less  marked. 

When  the  rate  of  etherification  of  various 
acids  by  the  same  alcohol  (isobutyl  alcohol  was 
used)  is  examined  it  is  found  that  the  limit  is 
fairly  constant  at  67  to  74,  while  the  initial 
velocity  varies  from  44-4  for  acetic  acid  to  3-5 
for  di-methyl-ethyl-acetic  acid.  Here  also  the 
normal  compounds  show  greatest  rapidity  of 
etherification.  Formic  acid  shows  a  greater 
initial  velocity  (61'7)  and  a  lower  limit  (64)  than 
any  other  organic  acid  (Menschutkin,  Bl.  [2]  34, 
87).  In  the  etherification  of  alcohols  by  Ac^O 
the  greatest  velocity  is  shown  by  methyl  alcohol, 
but  in  most  cases  the  reaction  is  ultimately  com- 
plete (Menschutkin,  0.  B.  105,  1016  ;  v.  vol.  i. 
p.  737). 

Preparation  of  compound  ethers. — 1.  Vola- 
tile ethers  are  prepared  by  distilling  a  mixture 
of  the  alcohol,  the  acid  (or  a  salt  of  the  acid), 
and  H2SO4. — 2.  Non-volatile  ethers  are  prepared 
by  passing  HCl  into  a  solution  of  the  acid  in 
alcohol. — 3.  The  ethers  may  be  prepared  by 
treating  the  silver  salt  of  the  acid  with  ethyl 
iodide,  and  this  reaction  may  be  resorted  to  when 
neither  of  the  preceding  is  available. — 4.  By  dis- 
tilling the  potassium  salt  of  an  acid  with  potas- 
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sium  alkyl  sulphate. — 5.  By  treating  the  alcohol 
with  the  chloride  or  anhydride  of  the  acid. — 6.  By 
the  action  of  HCl  or  HoSO^  on  a  solution  of  the 
nitrile  in  an  alcohol  (Beckurts  a.  Otto,  C.  C. 
1877,  5).— 7.  According  to  Veiel  {A.  148,  160) 
compound  ethers  are  formed  by  the  oxidation 
of  fatty  acids  by  MnO„  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
Thus,  butyric  acid  is  said  to  give  propyl  bnty- 
rate. 

Properties  of  compound  ethers. —  The  com- 
pound ethers  are  almost  all  insol.  water,  but  are 
partially  saponified  by  heating  therewith  ;  tliey 
are  saponified  by  heating  with  alkalis  or  alkaline 
earths,  and  by  HCl  or  dilute  H^SO.,.  Ammonia 
splits  up  compound  ethers  derived  from  organic 
acids  into  the  amide  and  an  alcohol.  When  a 
compound  ether  is  heated  with  an  alcohol  an  in- 
terchange of  alkyls  may  take  place  ;  thus,  ethyl 
acetate  and  amyl  alcohol  yield  amyl  acetate, 
ethyl  amyl  oxide,  and  water  (Friedel  a.  Crafts, 
A.  130,  198 ;  131,  55).  Compound  ethers  are 
split  up  by  heating  with  dry  HBr  at  100°,  form- 
ing alkyl  bromide  and  free  acid  (Gal,  C.  B.  59, 
1049).  Aluminium  and  iodine  react  upon  com- 
pound ethers  of  the  fatty  series,  forming  an  alkyl 
iodide  and  aluminium  salt  (Gladstone  a.  Tribe, 
C.  J.  30,  367).  Compound  ethers  unite  with 
titanium  chloride,  forming  such  compounds  as 
EtOAc(TiCl,)„,  EtOAcTiCl,,  and  (EtOAcjoTiCl^ 
(Demai'vay,  Bl.  [2]  20,  127 ;  C.  B.  7(3,  1414). 

Acid  ethers.  When  in  polyhydric  acids  a 
part  only  of  the  typical  hydrogen  has  been  dis- 
placed by  alkyls  the  resulting  acid  ether  is 
usually  very  soluble  in  water,  and  readily  sajooni- 
fied  by  boiling  therewith. 

Beferences. — The  particular  characters  of 
each  group  of  compound  ethers  may  be  gathered 
by  reference  to  the  articles  on  the  ethyl  salts  of 
the  acids,  e.g.  Ethyl  bromide.  Ethyl  chloi!ide. 
Ethyl  peechlorate.  Ethyl  iodide.  Ethyl  ni- 
trate, Ethyl  nitrite,  Di-ethyl  selenide.  Ethyl 
silicate.  Ethyl  sulphate,  Di-ethyl  sulphide, 
Ethyl  sulphite.  Ethyl  thiosulphate,  &c. 

ETHINE  or  ETHINEWE  v.  Acetylene. 

ETHINE-DI-PHTHALYL  v.  Di-phthalyl- 
ethane. 

ETHIONIC  ACID  C„H„S.,0,  i.e. 
SO,,H.CH,,.CH„.O.SO:,H.' 

Formation. — 1.  By  saturating  anhydrous  al- 
cohol or  ether  with  SO3  and  diluting  with  water 
(Magnus,  P.  27,  378  ;  47,  514 ;  Marchand,  P. 
32,  466). — 2.  Its  mono-chloride  is  formed  along 
with  ClSO.,.OEt  by  action  of  C1S0..0H  upon 
ethylene:  (a)  CLSO.,OH  +  C.,H,  =  C1.S0.,0C.,H. ; 
and  then  follows  (b)  C1.S0.,.0H  +  ClSCOEt 
=  HCl  +  C.,H,(S0.,.0H)(0.S0,C1)  (Claesson,  J.pr. 
[2]  19,  255').— 3.  From  Et„SO,  and  SO,  (Hiibner, 
A.  223,  208).— 4.  By  the  action  of  H-SO,  on 
isethionic  acid  SO,H.CH„.CH,OH  in  the  cold 
(Erlenmeyer  a.  Carl,  N.  Bep.  Pharm.  23,  428). 

Properties. — Only  known  in  solution,  for  on 
evaporation  it  splits  up  into  H^SO,,  and  isethio- 
nic acid. 

Salt  s. — K,A"i  aq  ;  crystalline. — Na„A"  aq. 
— BaA"aq.        lO^at  20°. 

CH,„O.SO., 

Anhydride   \        \  .    [80°].  Carbyl 
CH,.SO,.0 

sulpTiate.  Obtained  by  direct  union  of  ethylene 
with  SO3 ;  formed  also  by  exposing  alcohol  to 
the  vapour  of  SO,  (Eegnault,  A.  Ch.  65,  98; 


Magnus,  P.  47,  509).  Deliquescent  crystals; 
dissolves  in  water  forming  ethionio  acid. 

Isethionic  acid  ji.  Isethionic  acid. 

DIETHOXALIC  ACID  v.  Oxy-hexoic  acid. 

ETHOXY-  COMPOUNDS  v.  the  ethyl  ethers 
of  OxY-  compounds. 

ETHOXY-OXALYL  CHLORIDE  v.  Ciiloeo- 

GLYOXYLIO  ETHER. 

ETHYL.  The  radicle  C,H,  or  CH,.CH,.  The 
ethyl  derivatives  of  hydroxylic  compounds  are 
described  under  the  compounds  from  which 
they  are  derived. 

Di-ethyl  v.  Butane. 

DI-ETHYL-ACETAL  v.  AncTAL. 

DI-ETHYL-ACETAMIDINE  C6H,,N2  i.e. 
CH3.C(NHEt):NEt.  (c.  167°).  From  ethyl- 
acetamide  and  PCI5  the  resulting  oily  base 
C^Hi-ClN,  being  subsequently  warmed  with  solid 
KOli  (Wallach  a.  Hoffmann,  B.  8,  313 ;  A.  184, 
108).  Syrup,  miscible  with  water,  alcohol  and 
ether.  Strongly  alkaline.  Precipitates  most 
metallic  salts  and  dissolves  recently  ppd.  alu- 
mina. Boiling  alkalis  split  it  up  into  acetic 
acid  and  ethylamine. 

ETHYL-ACETAMIDE  v.  ^cciyZ-EmiYL- 
amine. 

ETHYL-ACETANILIDE    v.  Acetijl-ETa\h. 

ANILINE. 

ETHYL  ACETATE  v.  vol.  i.  p.  14. 

DI-ETHYL -ACETIC  ACID  v.  Hexoic  acid. 

Ethyl-diacetic  acid  v.  ethyl  aceto-acetate, 
vol.  i.  p.  17. 

ETHYL-ACETO-ACETIC  ACID  v.  vol.  i. 
p.  23. 

ETHYL-DIACETONAMINE  v.  vol.  i.  p.  28. 

ETHYL-ACETO-NITRANILIOE  v.  -Acetyl- 
Nitro-ethyl-axiline. 

DI-ETHYL-ACETOPHENONE  v.  Phenyl 
amyl  ketone. 

ETHYL-ACETO-PROPIONIC    ACID    i,.  /3- 

AcETYL-!(-fsO-VALERIC  ACID. 

ETHYL  -  ACETO  -  SUCCINIC    ETHEE  v. 

ACETYL-ETHYL-SUCCINIC  ETHER. 

ETHYL -DI- ACETYL -ACETIC  ETHER  v. 
vol.  i.  p.  23. 

ETHYL-ACETYL-ACETONE  v.  Di-mbthyl 

PROPYLENE  DIKETONE. 

DI-ETHYL-ACETYL-ACETONE  v.  Di-methyl 

AMYLENE  DIKETONE. 

ETHYL-ACETYLENE  v.  Butinenb. 

ETHYL-ACETYLENE-TETRA-CARBOXYLIC 
ACID  V.  Bdtane  tetra-carboxylio  ether. 

ETHYL-^SCULETIC  ACID  v.  Ethyl  deri- 
vative of  jEsculetic  acid. 

ETHYL  ALCOHOL  v.  Alcohol.  Derivatives 
are  described  as  Bbomo-ethyl  alcohol,  Chloro- 
ethyl  alcohol,  (fee. 

TRI-ETHYL-ALCAMINE  v.  Oxy-thi-ethyl- 

AMINE. 

ETHYL  ALDEHYDE  v.  Aldehyde. 

ETHYL-ALLYL  v.  Amyleke. 

TETRA-ETHYL-ALLVL-ALCINE  v.  Tetra- 
ethyl-oxy-propylene-diamine. 

ETHYL-ALLYL-AMINE  (C.,H5)(C3H5)NH. 
(85°).  Colourless  ammoniacal  liquid.  Miscible 
with  water.  Prepared  by  the  action  of  ethyl 
iodide  on  allylamine. 

Salts. — B'HCl;  small  deliquescent  plates. 
—  B'..H..Cl.,PtCl, :  orange  needles  [c.  155°].— 
B'HClPtCL,:  yellow  needles  [220°],  formed  by 
boiling     the     preceding     salt     with  water. 

H  h  2 
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— B'jHjSO, :  tables  v.  e.  sol.  water,  insol.  alcohol 
and  ether.  The  acid  oxalate  forms  sparingly 
soluble  colourless  plates  (Rinne,  A.  168,  261 ; 
Liebermann  a.  Paal,  B.  16,  525). 

Di-ethyl-allyl-amine  {C,H,),(C,H,)N.  (111°). 
S.  6  at  18°.  Colourless  liquid.  Its  aqueous 
solution  becomes  turbid  on  warming.  Prepared 
by  the  action  of  ethyl  iodide  on  allyl-amine 
(Einne,  A.  168,  265). 

Salts.— B'„H„CLPtCl4 :  large  orange  crystals 
[129°].— B'HCfPtCl.,':  yellow  needles  [189°], 
formed  by  boiling  the  preceding  salt  with  water 
(Liebermann  a.  Paal,  B.  16,  526).— B'HCl :  very 
soluble  crystals. 

Ethylo-bromide  (C2H5)3(C3H,)NBr.  Tri- 
ethyl  -  allyl  -  ammonium  b}vmidc.  From  tri- 
ethylamine  and  allyl  bromide  (Eeboul,  C.  B.  92, 
1464).  Deliquescent  crystals.  Split  up  on  dis- 
tillation into  allyl  bromide,  ethyl  bromide,  tri- 
ethylamine,  diethylamine,  ethylene,  s-tri-bromo- 
ethane,  and,  probably,  allylamine.  From  it  may 
be  prepared  (C.,H,),(C.(H-)NC1  and  the  platino- 
chloride  {(C2Hj3(C3HjNCl2}PtCl^,  both  crystal- 
line. 

ETHYL- ALLYL -ANILINE  C„H„N  i.e. 
NPhEt(C3H,).  (o.  223°).  From  allyl-aniline 
and  EtI  (Schiff,  A.  Suppl.  3,  364).  Thick  oil.— 
B'C2Hj04 :  spherical  groups  of  small  needles  (from 
water). 

ETHYL-DI-ALLYL-CAEBINOL  v.  Enninyl 

ALCOHOL. 

Di-ethyl-allyl-carbinol  v.  Octenyl  alcohol. 

ETHYL-ALLYL-CYANAMIDE  CeH,„N2  i.e. 
CN.NEt(C3HJ.  [100°].  From  ethyl-allyl-thio- 
urea,  Pb(OH),„  and  KOH  (Hinterberger,  A.  83, 
348).  Needles  (from  ether).  Insol.  water,  sol. 
alcohol  and  ether.  Tastes  bitter. — B'.,(HgCl2)3. — 
B'„H.,PtCls. 

"EiHYL  ALLYL  OXIDE  C^Hi^O  i.e. 
C.,H5.0.C3H,.  Ethyl-allyl  ether.  Mol.  w.  86. 
(67°).  S.G.  -7651.  1-3939.  Roc,  =42-2.  Criti- 
cal temperature  245°  (Pawlewsky,  B.  16,  2634). 
From  allyl  bromide  and  NaOEt,  allylene  being 
also  formed  (Briihl,  A.  200,  178  ;  cf.  Berthelot  a. 
De  Luca,  A.  Ch.  [3]  48,  292;  Cahours  a.  Hof- 
mann,  A.  102,  290).  Formed  also  by  treating 
ethyl  di-bromo-allyl  oxide  C.Hj.O.CHBr.CHjBr 
with  sodium  amalgam  (Markownikoff,  Z.  1865, 
554).  Combines  with  chlorine  and  bromine,  but 
is  not  reduced  by  sodium  amalgam.  ClOH  forms 
a  compound  C3H,Cl(0H)(0Et)  (184°). 

ETHYL-ALLYL-THIO-UREA  CeH,.,N,S  i.e. 
NHEt.CS.NHCjHs.  From  allyl  thiocarbimide 
and  ethylamine  (Hinterberger,  A.  83,  346 ; 
Weltzien,  A.  94,  103).  Syrup.— B'^H^PtCl^.— 
B'HI. 

Di  -  ethyl  -  allyl  -  thio  -  urea  CgHigN^S  i.e. 
NEt-^CS-NHCjIIj.  [55°].  Long  prisms  or  nee- 
dles. V.  sol.  alcohol  and  benzene,  si.  sol.  ligroin, 
insol.  water.  Formed  by  combination  of  allyl 
thiocarbimide  and  di-ethyl-amine  (Gebhardt,  B. 
17,  3038). 

ETHYL  -  ALLYL  -  UEEA  C„H,,N,0  i.e. 
NHEt.CO.NHC3H5.  From  ethylamine  and  allyl 
cyanate.  Prisms  (Cahours  a.  Hofmann,  A.  102, 
300). 

ETHYL-AMARINE  v.  Benzoic  aldehyde, 

AMMONLA  DERIVATIVES  OP. 

ETHYL-AMIDO-ACETIC  ACID  C.H^NO.,  i.e. 
NHEt.CH,.C02H.  Ethyl  -  glycocoll.  Ethyl 
glycocine.  [above  160°].  Prepared  by  prolonged 


boiling  of  chloro-acetic  acid  with  ethylamine 
(Heintz,  4.  129,  27;  132,  1).  Indistinct  deli- 
quescent laminse  (from  alcohol).  Sweetish,  al- 
most metallic  taste.  On  mixing  with  an  aqueous 
solution  of  cyanamide  there  are  deposited  long 
needles    of    '  ethyl  -  amido  -  aceto  -  cyamidine  ' 

HN:C<^^^^^^  ^  a  homologue  of  creatinin  ; 

S.  9  at  25°  ;  S.  (alcohol)  1  at  25°  (DuvUlier,  C.  B. 
103,  211). 

Salts.— HA'HCl :  [c.  180°] ;  trimetric  prisms, 
V.  sol.  water  and  hot  alcohol.  — H,A'„HoPtCl.,  6aq : 
large  orange  -  red  monoclinic  prisms.  — 
HA'(HgCl.,)2 :  small  prisms  (from  water). — 
H,,A'.,HgCl, :  syrup. — CuA'.,  4aq  :  prisms,  v.  sol. 
water  and  alcohol,  insol.  ether. — Derivative :  Di- 

CHLOEO-EIHYL-AMIDO-ACETIC  ETHEK  {q.V.). 

Di-ethyl-amido-acetic  acid  CgHisNO.,  i.e. 
NEt.,.CH2.C0jH.  Obtained  by  boiling  diethyl- 
amine  with  chloro-acetic  acid  (Heintz,  A.  140, 
217  ;  Z.  [2]  5, 152).  Deliquescent  rhombohedral 
crystals;  v.  sol.  alcohol ;  sublimes  below  100°. — 
CuA'._,  4aq :  small  blue  prisms. — HjA'^H^PtCl^  aq : 
orange-red  crystals. 

Ethyl  ether  NEto.CH^.CO^Et.  (174°  un- 
cor.).  S.G.  -919.  From  silver-glycocoll  and 
EtI  (Kraut,  A.  182,  172  ;  210,  317).  Alkaline 
liquid. — B'^ILPtCla :  short  monoclinic  crystals. 
— B'jHjBi.Jg :  slender  red  needles. 

E  thy  lo -hydroxide.  Anhydride. 

CsHijNO,  i.e.  NEt3<^^Q -^CO.  '  Tricthyl  gly- 
cocoll.' (210°).  Prepared  by  heating  NEtj  with 
chloro-acetic  ether,  boiling  the  product  with 
baryta  water,  and  heating  the  resulting  ethylo- 
chloride  with  silver  oxide  (Kraut,  A.  182,  172). 
Formed  also  from  NEt3  and  chloro-acetic  acid 
(Hofmann,  Pr.  11,  525 ;  Briihl,  B.  8,  479  ;  A. 
177,  201).  Deliquescent  crystalline  mass ;  partly 
decomposed  by  distillation  giving  off  NEtj. 

Ethylo-chloride  NEtjCl.Caj.CO^H.  From 
NEtj  and  chloro-acetic  acid.  Not  decomposed 
by  boiling  potash  or  baryta  water. 

Salt  s.— (NEt3Cl.CH.,.C0,H).,PtClj  2aq:  mono- 
clinic prisms.— (NEt3Cl.CH.,.CO'.,H)AuCl3. 

Ethylo-iodide  NEt3l.CH.,.C0.,H :  orange 
hair -like  crystals.  —  (NEt3l.CHj.C02H)3BiJ6: 
orange  tables. 

Ethylo-nitrate  NEt3(N03).CH2.C02H  : 
needles,  v.  e.  sol.  water. 

Ethyl  ether  of  the  ethylo-chloride 
NEt3Cl.CH2.C0,,Et.  From  triethylamine  and 
chloro-acetic  ether.  Needles,  v.  e.  sol.  water  and 
alcohol.  (NEt3Cl.CH2.CO.,Et).,PtCl4  :  orange 
crystals.  —  (NEt3Cl.CIL,.CO.,Et)AuCl3  :  [100°]  ; 
needles. 

Ethyl  ether  of  the  ethylo-iodide 
NEt3l.CH2.CO.,Et.  From  silver  glycocoll  (3  mols.) 
and  EtI  (4  mols.)  in  the  cold. 

ETHYL-o-AMIDO-ACETOPHENONE 
C,H,(NHEt).C0.CH3.  Oil.  Obtained  by  heating 
o-amido-acetophenone     with     ethyl  bromide 
B'^HjCLPtClj :  golden-yellow  plates  (Baeyer,  B. 
17,  970)*. 

ETHYL-AMIDO-AZO-  COMPOUNDS  v.  Azo- 

COMPODNDS, 

ETHYL  -  AMIDO  -  BENZENE     v.  Ethyl- 

ANILINE. 

ETHYL  -  AMIDO  -  BENZENE  SULPHONIC 
ACID  NHEt.C.H^.SOaH.     From  ethyl-aniline 
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and  H,.SO,  at  200°  (Smyth,  B.  7,  1241).— 
BaA',  2aq. 

Di-ethyl-amido-benzene  sulphonic  acid 

NEt.,.C,H.,.SO.,H.  From  di-ethyl-aniline  and 
H„SO.,  (S.).-  BaA'.,2aq. 

'  ETHYL-o-AMlbO-BENZOIC  ACID.  Amide 
[2:l]C6H^(NHEt).CONH,,.  [129°].  From  o- 
amido-benzamide  and  EtI  in  alcohol  at  100° 
(Finger,  J.  pr.  [2]  37,  441).  Crystalline  mass, 
sol.  hot  water.  Gives  rise  to  a  nitrosamine 
C,H,(N(NO)Et).CONHo  [110°]. 

Ethyl-5«-amido-benzoic  acid  C,H,,NO.,  i.e. 
[3:l]C,H,(NHEt).C0,H.  [112°].  When  potas- 
sium 5)i-amido-bonzoate  is  boiled  with  alcoholic 
EtI  a  mixture  of  ethyl-  and  di-ethyl-amido- 
benzoio  acids  is  produced  ;  these  may  be  sepa- 
rated by  crystallisation  of  their  hydrochloride 
from  hot  dilute  HCl  (Griess,  B.  5,  1038).  Small 
prisms,  si.  sol.  hot  water,  v.  e.  sol.  alcohol  and 
ether.  Its  solution  is  tasteless,  but  acid  in  re- 
action. It  forms  salts  with  mineral  acids  but 
not  with  HOAc.  It  gives  a  nitrosamine 
C,,H,(N(NO)Et).CO,H  which  crystallises  (from 
water)  in  yellowish-white  long  narrow  plates, 
and  forms  a  crystalline  silver  salt  CjH.jAgNjOj. 

Salts. — HA'HCl:  small  four-  or  six-sided 
plates ;  also  (from  dilute  HCl)  in  needles ;  m. 
sol.  cold,  V.  sol.  hot,  water ;  v.  si.  sol.  cold 
HClAq. — BaA'j  2aq  :  indistinct  plates  (from 
alcohol). 

Di-ethyl-»«-amido-benzoic  acid C,,H|.NO.,t.e. 
[3:l]C,H,(NEt,).C0,H.  [90°].  Formed  as  above 
(G.).  White  prisms  (containing  2aq) ;  may  be 
distilled. — HA'HCl  aq :  shining  four-sided  plates, 
V.  sol.  cold  water  and  HClAq. 

Di-ethyl-2>aniido-benzoic  acid 
[4:l]C„H.,(NEt,).C0,,H.  [188°].  From _p-amido- 
benzoic  acid,  KOH,  and  alcoholic  EtI.  Also  by 
saponifying  its  chloride  which  is  obtained  by 
treating  di-ethyl-aniline  with  COCU  (Micliler  a. 
Gradmann,  B.  9,  1912).  Small  plates  (from 
alcohol).— H.,A'.>H„PtCl„.—AgA'. 

Ethyl  e'ther  EtA'.  (315°).  Formed,  to- 
gether with  the  acid,  by  treating  potassium  p- 
amido-benzoate  with  EtI  in  the  cold  (Michael  a. 
Wing,  Am.  7,  198).  Oil. 

Di-ethyl-di-amido-benzoic  acid  C,,H„N.,0., 
i.e.  C,H,,(NEt.,)(NH,,).CO,,H.  From  di-ethyl-;«- 
amido-benzoic  acid  by  nitration  and  reduction. 
Also  from  benzene-azo-di-ethyl-amido-benzoic 
acid  by  reduction  (Griess,  15.  10,  527).  Grey 
needles  or  prisms  (from  alcohol). 

^-DI-ETHYL-AMIDO-BENZOIC  ALDEHYDE 
C„H,(NEt,)CH0[l:4].  [41°].  Needles.  Sol. 
water,  alcohol,  ether,  &c.  Formed  by  the  action 
of  alkalis  upon  di-ethyl-amido-phenyl-tri-ehloro- 
ethyl-alcohol  CCl3.CH(0H).C,,H,.NEt.>,  the  con- 
densation product  of  chloral  and  diethylaniline 
(Boessneck,  B.  19,  309). 

DI  -  ETHYL  -  AMIDO  -  BENZOPHENONE 
C,iH,,CO.C,,H,NEt.,.  [78'].  Bcnzoi/l-jjhenyl-di- 
ethyl-amine.  From  tetra-ethyl-di-amido-tri- 
phenyl-carbinol  and  cone.  HCl  at  180°  (Doebner, 
A.  217,  265).  Trimetric  crystals  (from  alcohol). 
Insol.  water,  si.  sol.  cold  alcohol,  v.  sol.  hot  alco- 
hol. Very  feebly  basic,  dissolving  in  cone.  HCl, 
but  reppd.  by  water. 

Teira-ethyl-di-amido-benzophenone 
CO(C,  H,NEt..).,.    [96°].    Formed,  together  with 
C„H,(NEt,)(C6.C,H,NEt,),  [170°],  by  saturating 
di-ethyl-aniline  with  COClj,  adding  half  the 


original  volume  of  di-ethyl-aniline  and  heating 
at  120°  (Michler  a.  Gradmann,  B.Q,  1912),  Small 
laminfc  (from  alcohol).— B''H.PtCl„. 

ETHYL-a-AMIDO-»i-BUTYRIC  ACID 
C,,H„NO,  i.e.  CH3.CH,.CH(NHEt).C0,H.  From 
a-bromo-butyric  acid  and  ethylamine  (Duvillier, 

A.  Ch.  [5]  20,  196;  C.  B.  88,  425;  97,  148G). 
Crystalline  leaflets,  subliming  above  110°  without 
fusion ;  v.  sol.  water,  si.  sol.  cold  alcohol.  Mixed 
with  cyanamide  in  aqueous  solution,  with  addi- 
tion of  a  few  drops  of  ammonia,  there  is  formed 
in  a  month  crystals  of  di-cyan-di-amide,  while 
from  the  mother-liquor  ethyl-a-amido-butyro- 

,NEt.C:NH 

cyamide  CHj.CH^.CH^^        |        may  be  ob- 
\C0  .NH 

tained  in  tabular  crystals,  v.  sol.  water  and 
alcohol. — HA'HCl:  opaque,  ill-defined,  deliques- 
cent crystals. — H.A'.^HjPtClj :  orange-red  crys- 
tals, v.  sol.  water  and  alcohol,  si.  sol.  ether. — 
CuA'.j2aq  :  blue  leaflets. 

Di-ethyl-a-amido-butyric  acid  CgHpNOj  i.e. 
CH,.CH,.CH(NEt,).CO,H.  [135°].  From  a- 
bromo-butyric  acid  (1  mol.)  and  NEt.,H  (1  mol.) 
(Duvillier,  C.  R.  100,  860).  Deliquescent  crys- 
talline solid,  V.  sol.  water  and  alcohol,  si.  sol. 
ether.  May  be  distilled  with  partial  decomposi- 
tion. Thecupric  salt  forms  violet-red  crystals 
and  dissolves  in  water  and  alcohol,  forming  a 
violet  solution. 

ETHYL-AMIDO-CHLOKO-  v.  CnLOKO-ETHi'L- 

AMIDO-. 

ETHYL-o-AMIDO-CINNAMIC  ACID 

C,,H,3N0,,i.e.C„H,(NEtH).CH:CH.C0,H.  [125°]. 
From  o-amido-cinnamic  acid,  KOH,  EtI,  and 
alcohol  by  boiling  (Fischer  a.  Kuzel,  A.  221, 
267  ;  B.  16,  653  ;  cf.  Friedliinder  a.  Weinberg, 

B.  15,  1423).  Groups  of  small  crystals  (from 
light  petroleum).  SI.  sol.  water,  sol.  alcohol, 
ether,  and  CS,,  forming  a  yellow  solution  with 
green  fluorescence. 

Nitrosamine  C„H^(NEtNO).CH:CH.CO.,H. 
[150°].  Formed  by  the  action  of  H,,SO,,  and 
KNOo  on  the  above.  Yellowish  plates  from  dilute 
(25  p.c.)  alcohol.  Insol.  light  petroleum,  v.  sol. 
ether  and  chloroform.  Insol.  acids  in  the 
cold.  Eeduced  by  zinc  and  acetic  acid  to 
NH2.NEt.C,H^.CH:CH.C0,H,  which  is  oxidised 
by  the  air  to  ethyl-quinazole  carboxylic  acid 
(Fischer  a.  Tafel,  A.  227,  332). 

Di-ethyl-o-amido-cinnamic  acid  C,jH|,NO., 
i.e.  C„H,(NEt,,).CH:CH.CO,H.  [124°].  From 
amido-cinnamic  acid,  KOH,  alcohol,  and  EtI 
(Fischer  a.  Kuzel,  A.  221,  269).  Pale  lemon- 
coloured  plates  (from  alcohol).  Its  solutions  in 
alcohol,  ether,  or  CS^  exhibit  bluish-green  fluor- 
escence. 

ETHYL-AMIDO-CUMINIC  ACID  C,2H„N0, 
i.e.  C|„H„(NHEt)02.  From  amido-euminic  acid 
and  EtI  at  105°  (Lippmann  a.  Lange,  B.  13, 
1662).— AgA'. 

ETHYL  -  AMIDO  -  ETHANE  SULPHONIC 
ACID  NHEt.CH.CH^.SO^H.  Ethyl  -  taurine. 
[147°].  From  ethylamine  and  y8-chloro-ethane 
sulphonic  acid  at  160°  (James,  J.2n:  [2]  31,414). 
Prisms  (from  water). 

Di-ethyl-amido-ethane  sulphonic  acid 
NEt.,.CH.,CH...SO,H.  [151°].  From  diethylamine 
and  C1CH,CH,,S0:,H  (J.).  Trimetric  tables  (from 
alcohol).    Y.  e,  sol.  water. 
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ETHYL-AMIDO-ETHYL  ALCOHOL. 


ETHYL-AMIDO-ETHYL  ALCOHOL  v.  Oxy- 

TKI-ETHYL-AMINE. 

ETHYL-a-AMIDO-HEXOIC  ACID  CsH^NOj 
i.e.  CH3(CHj3CH(NHEt).CO,H.  S.  10-7  at  15°. 
From  a-bromo-hexoic  acid  and  ethylamine  (Du- 
villier,  C.  R.  90,  822  ;  A.  Ch.  [5]  29,  172).  Pearly 
plates  (from  alcohol).  SI.  sol.  cold,  m.  sol.  hot, 
alcohol,  insol.  ether.  Its  aqueous  solution  has  a 
neutral  reaction  and  bitter  taste  ;  it  gives  with 
FejClfi  an  intense  red  colouration,  and  on  boiling 
a  reddish-brown  pp.     Cyanamide  forms  the 

/NEt.C:NH 
creatinin  CH3.(CH.,)3.CH<         |       ,  which 
\C0  .NH 

crystallises  in  long  needles,  m.  sol.  hot  water,  v. 
sol.  alcohol  (Duvillier,  C.  R.  96,  1583). 

Salts. — The  hydrochloride  forms  deli- 
quescent laminw,  v.  sol.  alcohol,  insol.  ether; 
the  a  u  r  o  c  h  1  o  r  i  d  e  is  a  golden  crystalline  mass. 
(HA'HCl),PtClj :  orange  prisms.— CuA',.  S.  1 
in  the  cold. 

ETHYL -AMIDO-HYDROCAKBOSTYIIIL  v. 

OXY-ETHYL-AMIDO-QUINOLINE  DIHYDKIDE. 

ETHYL-o-AMIDO-HYDROCINNAMIC  ACID 

V.  Ethyl-o-amido-phenyl-propionic  acid. 

TETRA-ETHYL-DI-AMIDO-METHANE  v. 
Tetra-ethyl-metiiylene-diamixe. 

DI  -  ETHYL  -  (a)  -  AMIDO  -  NAPHTHALENE 
SULPHONIC  ACID  NEt,,.C,„H,.S03H.  From  di- 
ethyl-naphthylamine  and  H.SOj  (Smith,  C.  J. 
41,  184).  Needles.-BaA',. 

Dl-ETHYL-AMIDO-NAPHTHOIC  ACID 
NEt2.C,„H,;-C0,H.  Di-ethyl-(a)-naphthylamine 
dissolved  in  benzene  is  converted  t)y  COCl.^  into 
a  mixture  of  two  isomeric  chlorides  of  the  formula 
NEt„.C,„H,,COCl  [70°]  and  [225°]  with  the  com- 
pound NEt'...C,„H5(CO.C,oH,.NEt.,)2  [130°]  (Smith, 
C.  J.  41,  185). 

ETHYL-AMIDO-NAPHrHOQUINONE 
C,„H,0,,(NHEt).  [110-].   From  naphthoquinone 
and  ethylamine  (Plimpton,  C.  J.  37,  639).  Bed 
needles  ;  may  be  sublimed ;  v.  sol.  hot  alcohol 
and  benzene,  v.  si.  sol.  ligroin. 

TETRA-ETHYL-DI-  AMIDO-  DI-  NAPHTHYL 
C,,sH3,N,  i.e.  NEt.,.C,„H,.C,(,H,..NEt,.  [190°]. 
(Much  above  360°).  Formed  by  heating  di-ethyl- 
naphthylamine  (20  g.)  with  H.^SO.,  (20  g.)  for  eight 
hours  at  190°-'210°.  Crystallises  in  colourless 
tufts  (from  alcohol).  Sol.  HCl  (giving  a  red  solu- 
tion), strong  HNO.,  (intense  red  colour).  V.  sol. 
hot  alcohol,  m.  sol.  cold  alcohol,  si.  sol.  ether, 
V.  sol.  benzene  and  CHCl,. 

Salt.— B"2(HC1)  (B.E.Smith,C.J'.41, 182). 

o-ETHYL-AMIDO-PHENOL 
C,H,(NHEt)0H[l:2].  [168°].  Obtained  by  heat- 
ing its  ether  with  fuming  HCl  for  five  hours  at 
150°  (Forster,  J.  pr.  [2]  21,  350).  The  product 
is  mixed  with  NaOH,  extracted  with  ether,  the 
extract  dried  over  CaCI,,  and  the  ether  is  then 
boiled  off.  Trimetric  plates.  V.  sol.  alcohol, 
less  sol.  benzene,  CS;,,  chloroform  and  ether. 
Cannot  be  distilled  undecomposed. 

Salts. — Unstable,  decomposing  partially 
when  their  solutions  are  evaporated,  a  resin 
being  formed.— B'HCl.  -  (B'HCl).,PtCl,.— B'HBr. 

Nitrosamine  C  H^(OH)NEt(NO).  [121°]. 
Formed  by  passing  nitrous  acid  gas  into  a  solu- 
tion of  the  hydrochloride  at  0°.  Grey  plates. 
Neither  acid  nor  basic. 

Ethijl  ether  C,H,(NHEt)0Et[l:2].  (235°). 
S.G.  J2  1021.    Prepared  by  heating  100  grms. 


of  o-amido-phenetol  with  84  grms.  of  EtBr  for 
five  hours  at  60°.  The  product  is  mixed  with 
soda  and  extracted  with  ether.  The  base  is 
dried  over  CaCl„  and  distilled  (Forster,  J.  pr.  [2J 
21,  346).  Oil.  Gradually  turns  brown.  Mis- 
cible  with  ether,  CS.,,  chloroform,  benzene,  and 
methyl  alcohol.  Sol.  ethyl  alcohol.  With 
bleaching  powder  its  solution  gives  a  brown 
colour.  H.,S04  and  K.^Cr.jO,  give  a  brown  colour. 
1  H.,S04  dissolves  it,  forming  a  reddish-violet  solu- 
tion, the  colour  being  destroyed  by  water.  Ni- 
trous acid  gas  forms  a  nitro-nitrosamine 
C,H3(N0,)(0Et)NEt(N0). 

Salts . — B'HBr  :  trimetric  plates. — B'HI : 
trimetric  plates. — B'HCl :  trimetric  plates. — 
(B'HCl).,PtClj.  V.  sol.  water.  Thro^sm  down  by 
fumhig  HCL— B'H,C,Oj.  Prisms. 

Di-ethyl-O'Csnido-phenol 
C„H,(NEt„)(0H)[l:2].    (220°).    Obtained  from 
its  ethyl  ether  by  cone.  HCl  (Forster,  J.  pr.  [2] 
21,  367). 

Properties.  — Oil.  Turns  green  in  air,  but 
when  heated  to  its  boiling-point  suddenly  loses 
this  colour.  When  moist  it  decomposes  on  dis- 
tillation. It  has  a  peppery  taste,  is  volatile  with 
steam,  and  is  sol.  ether,  benzene,  chloroform, 
and  alcohol. 

Reactions. — 1.  With  FCoClj  a  deep  brownish- 
red  colour. — 2.  HjSO^  and  K-fivfij  a  similar 
colour. — 3.  Solution  of  bleaching  powder  gives  a 
wine-red  colour. — 4.  Bromine  water  gives  a 
yellow  pp.,  changing  quickly  to  a  brown  resin. — 
5.  Cone.  H0SO4  dissolves  it,  forming  a  violet 
solution. 

Salts. — Crystallise  very  well.  The  base 
cannot  expel  NH,  from  its  salts.  Solutions  of 
its  salts  decompose  somewhat  on  evaporating. 
B'HBr.— B'HCL— (B'HCl).,PtClj. 

Ethyl  ether  C,Hj(NEt,)OEt  [1:2].  (228°) 
The  ethyl  ether  of  o-amido-phenol  (2  pts.)  and 
EtI  (3  pts.)  are  heated  together  in  alcoholic  solu- 
tion for  twelve  hours  at  130°  ;  after  evaporation 
the  residue  is  mixed  with  solution  of  soda, 
shaken  with  ether,  and  the  extract  dried  over 
CaCL,  and  distilled  (Forster).  Oil.  Miscible  with 
alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  CHCI3  and  CS^.  Bleach- 
ing-powder  solutions  give  a  red  colour.  H.-SOj 
and  K,Cr„0;  a  reddish-brown  colour.  Cone. 
HjSOj  forms  a  violet  solution. 

Salts. — Glue-like  masses.  B'HBr. 

DI-ETHYL-AM[DO-DIPHENYL  C„H,gN  i.e. 
C„H,.CJ3,Nm,.  [below  100°].  From  p-amido- 
diphenyl  and  EtI,  followed  by  Ag.^O  (Hofmann, 
Pr.  12,  389).  Long  white  needles  ;  insol.  water, 
m.  sol.  alcohol,  v.  sol.  ether ;  may  be  distilled. — 
B'..H.,PtCl„.— B'HBr.— B'HI. 

'  Methylo-iodide  C,H,.C,H,NEt.,MeI. 
Forms  crystalline  (C,H..C,H,NEt>IeCl),PtClj. 

Tetra-ethyl-di-amido-diphenyl 
NEt..C,.H,,.C„H,.NEt,.  Tetra-ethyl-henzidinc. 
[85°].  Formed  by  heating  di-ethyl-aniline  with 
H.SOj  to  about  200°,  and  by  ethylation  of  benz- 
idine (Michler  a.  Pattinson,  B.  14,  2166).  White 
needles.  Sol.  alcohol  and  ether,  insol.  water. 
Gives  a  green  colouration  with  FcClg  or  CrO.,. 

TETKA  -  ETHYL-  DI  -  AMIDO  -  TRI  -  PHENYL 
CARBINOL  C-H.^NjO  i.e. 
C„H5C(OH)(C,H4NEt,),.  Base  of  '  Brillianl 
green.'  From  di-ethyl-aniline,  benzotrichloride 
and  ZnClj  (Doebner,  A.  217,  201).  Also  from 
di-ethyl-aniline  and  benzoic  aldehyde  andoxida- 
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tion  of  the  product  (Fischer,  B.  14,  2521).  Red- 
dish amorphous  solid  ;  si.  sol.  water,  v.  sol.  alco- 
hol. Its  solution  in  alcohol  and  in  dilute  acids 
is  green  ;  in  concentrated  acids  it  forms  a  yel- 
lowish-brown solution.  Heated  with  cone.  HCl 
at  180°  it  forms  di-ethyl-a!iiline  and  di-ethyl- 
amido-benzo-phenone  :  C,,H-C(On)(C,H.,NEt..)„ 
=  C,lL,.CO.C,H,NEt,  +  C„H,NEt,,. 

Salts. — Dye  a  yellower  shade  than  mala- 
chite green. — C_,,H32NoH.,SO.,.  Golden  crystals. 
Its  solution  in  alcohol  or  water  is  emerald  green. 
—  (C,,;R,,,N2HCl),,ZnCU  2aq.  —  B'H.C.O,,  aq  : 
golden  prisms. 

Leiico-base  C,H,CH{C,H,NEt„).„  [C2°]. 

ETHYL-  AMIDO-  PiffENYL-  CHLOEO-  ETHYL 

ALCOHOL  V.  CnLORO-ETHYL-AMIliO-PHENYL-ETltYL 
ALCdllDL. 

EXHYL-o-AMIDO-PHENYL-ETHANE 
C|„H,,N  i.e.   C,H,.C,.H^.NHEt.    From  amido- 
phenyl-ethane  and  EtBr  (Bernthsen,  A.  184, 
304).    Laminie.— B'HBr  :  tables.— B'„H,,PtCl„. 

Deca-ethyl-pent-  amido-  penta-  phenyl-ethane 
(Et,N.C„H,):,C.CH(C,H,.NEt,),,.  [loS^].  Obtained 
by  heating  20  pts.  of  chloral  hydrate,  50  pts.  of 
diethylaniliue  and  10  pts.  of  ZnCL  at  100°  for 
five  hours.  On  oxidation  it  gave  a  bluish-green 
dye-stuff  (Boessneck,  B.  10,  :-507). 

TETfiA-  ETHYL  -  DI  -  AMIDO  -  TRI  -  PHENYL 
METHANE  C„H,-,CH{C„H,NEt,),.  [G2°].  From 
the  carbinol,  zinc-dust,  and  HCl  (Doebner,  A. 
217,  2(53).  From  di-ethyl-aniline,  benzoic  alde- 
hyde and  ZnCL.  Colourless  glassy  needles. 
V.  si.  sol.  water,  v.  sol.  ether,  alcohol,  or  benzene. 
B"H,ClJ'tCl,  3aq. 

Tetra  -  ethyl  -  tri  -  ^U^p  -  amido  -  tri  -  phenyl- 
raethane  (C„H,.NH,).HC:(C„H,.NEt,,),,.  Tetm- 
cthyl-para-lcucaniline.  [118°].  Fine  concentric 
needles.  Formed  by  reduction  of  tetra-ethyl-j:)- 
di-amido-jJ-nitro-tri-phenyl-methane  with  zinc- 
dust  and  dilute  HCl.  On  oxidation  it  gives  a 
violet  colouring-matter.  The  acetyl  derivative 
on  oxidation  yields  a  green  dye-stuff,  which  dis- 
solves in  benzene  with  a  strong  fluorescence 
(Kaeswurm,  B.  19,  747). 

Tetra-ethyl-tri  -ppo  -  amido  -  tri-phenyl-meth- 
ane  C„H,(NH,).CH(C,,H,NEt,,),.  o-Amulo-lcnco- 
brilliant-green.  [130°].  White  needles  (contain- 
ing Ci.Hg).  Formed  by  reduction  of  the  conden- 
sation product  of  diethylaniliue  and  o-nitro- 
benzoic  aldehyde,  by  means  of  zinc-dust  and 
HCl  (Fischer  a.  Schmidt,  B.  17,  1894). 

Hexa-  ethyl-  tri  -  amido  -  tri  -  phenyl  -  methane 
CH(C  H,NEt.,),.    Triclinic  crystals  ; 
a:6:c  =  l-343:i:?;     a  =  80°  9';     ;8  =  102°  38'; 
7=^91°  32'  (Hanshofer,  Z.  K.  9,  533). 

TETRA  -  ET  HYL  -  DI-AMII)0-DI  -  PHENYL- 
NITRO-PHENYL-METHANE    v.  Nitbo-tjotra- 

ETHVL-DI-AMIDO-Tm-niENYL-MHTHANE. 

TETRA  -  ETHYL  -  DI  -  AMIDO  -  DI  -  PHENYL 
OXIDE  0(C,.H,,NEt,,),.  [89°].  From 
S(C,.H,|NEt.J._.  and  silver  nitrate  (Holzmann,  B. 
21,  2001).  Needles,  insol.  water,  si.  sol.  cold 
alcohol  and  ether.— B"H,PtCl,.  [c.  100°]. 
Yellow  fiocculent  pp.,  si.  sol.  warm  alcohol. — 
Pier  at  8  B"2C,.H,(N0,),0H.  [174°].  Yellow 
crystalline  pp.,  si.  sol.  hot  alcohol. 

Tetra-ethyl-di-amido-di-phenyl  peroxide 
0,(C,H.,.NEt,),.  [67°].  From  the  corresponding 
sulphide  by  treatment  with  ammoniacal  AgNOj 
(Holzmann,  B.  20,  1636).    Needles  or  prisms. 
Decomposed  by  moist  air. 


HEXA- ETHYL -TRI  -  AMIDO  -DI-PHENYL- 
PHENYLENE  DIKETONE  C,,H„N,0..  i.e. 
C,H,(NEtJ(CO.C,H,NEt,),,.  [c.l70°].  From' tetra- 
ethyl-di-amido-benzophenone,  di-ethyl-aniline, 
and  COCl,  at  120°  (Michler  a.  Gradmann,  B.  9, 
1912).    Triclinic  crystals  (from  alcohol). 

TETRA  -  ETHYL  -  DI  -  AMIDO  -  DI-PHENYL- 
PROPANE  CMe,(C,.H^NEt,),.  [76°].  Prepared 
by  heating  acetone  (10  pts.)  with  diethylaniliue 
(50  pts.)  and  zinc  chloride  (30  pts.)  in  sealed 
tubes  for  12  hours  to  170°  (Doebner  a.  Petschow, 
A.  242,  334).  Long  needles.  Insol.  water,  si. 
sol.  cold,  V.  sol.  hot,  alcohol.  Sol.  ether,  CS.^, 
petroleum-ether,  and  benzene. 

Salts. — B"H.J.,:  reddish  yellow  pp. ;  v.  sol. 
hot  water  and  alcoliol. 

o-ETHYL-AMIDO  -  /3  -  PHENYL  -  PROPIONIC 
ACID  C„H^(NHEt)  CH,.CH2.C0,,H.  Ethi/l- 
amido-lijjdrocinnamic  acid.  Fromo-ethyl-amido- 
cinnamic  acid  and  sodium  amalgam  in  alkaline 
solution  (Friedlfinder  a.  Weinberg,  B.  15,  2104  ; 
Fischer  a.  Kuzel,  B.  16,  1449;  A.  221,  271). 
Dilute  H.SO4  throws  down  the  acid  as  a  white 
fiocculent  pp.,  excess  of  H.^SO.,  dissolves  it,  and 
on  warming  its  anhydride  oxy-ethyl-quinoline 
dihydride  (ethyl-hydrocarbostyril)  separates  as 
an  oil. 

Ni  t  rosa  m  iiic 
C„H,(NEtNO).CH,.CH,.CO,,H.  [78°].  Formed 
by  adding  NaNO._.  to  a  solution  of  the  acid  in 
H,^SO,|.  Groups  of  colourless  oblong  plates  (from 
dilute  acetic  acid).  Decomposes  at  150°.  Sol. 
alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  and  alkalis.  Gives 
Liebermann's  reaction.  On  reduction  with  zinc- 
dust  and  acetic  acid  it  gives 
C„H,(NEt.NH,).CH,.CH,.CO,,H,  which  on  eva- 
porating leaves  its  lactam,  ethyl-quinazole  di- 
j  hydride. 

!  TETRA-ETHYL-DI-AMIDODI-PHENYL-DI- 
SULPHIDE  S,(C„H,NEt,),.  [80°].  From  di- 
ethyl-aniline  and  S.Cl.,  in  ligroin  (Holzmann,  B. 
20,  1630;  21,  2056)."  Golden  prisms;  si.  sol. 
ether,  m.  sol.  alcohol  and  benzene.  Decomposed 
by  water.  Forms  a  crystalline  picrate  [175°] 
and  platino-chloride. 

TRI  -  ETHYL  -  TRI  -  AMIDO  -  DI  -  PHENYL- 
TOLYL  CARBINOL  C  ,,H,,N,0  i.e. 
C,H,Me(NHEt).C(OH)(C„H,.NHEt),.  Tri-i'?)- 
ethiil-rosaniline.  From  rosauiline  (1  pt.),  EtI 
(1  pt.),  KOH  (1  pt.),  and  alcohol  (Hofmann,  A. 
132, 163).— C,„H,,.,N,IHI :  lustrous  green  crystals 

i  which  form  a  violet  solution  in  water. 
ETHYL-a-AMIDO-PROPIONIC  ACID 
C,H,,NO,  i.e.  CH,.CH(NHEt).CO,H.  S.  50  at 
25°.  S.  (alcohol)  2  at  25°.  Formed  by  boiling 
a-bromo-propionic  acid  with  ethylamine  (Du- 
villier,  A.  Ch.  [6]  7,  427 ;  C.  R.  99,  1120  ;  100, 
916).  Monoclinic  crystals  (containing  \  aq)  or 
nacreous  plates  (from  alcohol)  ;  sol.  water  and 
alcohol.  Its  hydrochloride  forms  deliques- 
cent needles.  It  forms  a  crystalline  platino- 
chloride  and  aurochloride. —  CuA'.^2aq: 
blue  prisms,  sol.  water  and  alcohol.  When  its 
saturated  solution  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of 
cyanamide  there  is  deposited  in  three  months  a 
crystalline  homologue  of  creatinin 
-NEt.C:NH 

CH,CH<         I        ;  S.  27  at  17° ;  S.  (alcohol) 

\C0 .  NH 
5-6  at  16°. 
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ETHYL-AMIDO-ISOPROPYL  ALCOHOL  v. 

Ethyl-oxy-isopkopyl-amine. 

DI-ETHYL-AMID  O-PEOPYLENE-GLYCOL  v. 

Dl-ETHYL-DI-OXY-PROPYIi- AMINE. 

ETHYL-AMIDO-TOLTJENE  v.  Amido-tolyl- 

ETHANE  and  Ethyl-toluidine. 

Ethyl  -  tri  -  amido  -  toluene  CgHi^Nj  i.e. 
C,.H,Me(NHEt)(NHj),  [1:4:.3:.5].  Obtained  by 
reducing  di-nitro-^-tolyl-ethyl-nitramine  with 
tin  and  HCl  (Van  Romburgh,  R.  T.  C.  3,  412). 

a-ETHYL-AMIDO-ISOVALEEIC  ACID 
C,H„NO,  i.e.  (CH3),CH.CH(NHEt).C0oH.  From 
bromo-isovalerio  acid  and  ethylamine  (Duvillier, 

A.  Ch.  [5]  21,  439  ;  C.  B.  88,  425).  Groups  of 
slender  white  needles  ;  sol.  water  and  alcohol, 
insol.  ether.  Neutral  to  litmus.  Sublimes  above 
110°. — HA'HCl :  confusedly  crystalline  ;  v.  sol. 
water  and  alcohol,  insol.  ether. — CuA',a-aq: 
crystalline  violet  mass  forming  an  intense  blue 
solution. — The  platinocliloride  and  auro- 
chloride  are  exceedingly  deliquescent. 

ETHYLAMINE  CH.N  i.e.  NH.Et.  Mol.  w. 
45.  (19°).  S.G.  a  -6964.  V.D.  1-5767.  H.F.p. 
17,510.    H.F.v.  15,770  (Th.). 

Compressibility :  Isambert,  C.  R.  105,  1173. 

Formation. — 1.  By  boiling  cyanic  or  cyan- 
uric  ether  with  potash  (Wurtz,  C.  R.  28,  223, 
323;  A.  Ch.  [3]  30,  443).~2.  Together  with 
NH,  by  boiling  ethyl-urea  with  potash  (W.). — 
3.  By  the  action  of  ammonia  on  the  ethers  of 
inorganic  acids,  e.g. :  EtBr  and  EtI  (Hofmann, 
C.  J.  13,  331),  EtCl  (Groves,  G.  J.  13,  331), 
Et,POj  (De  Clermont,  A.  Ch.  [3]  44,  335),  Ei.SO^ 
(Strecker,  A.  75,  46),  EtNOj  (Juncadella,  C.  R. 
48,  332),  KEtSOj  (Erlenmeyer  a.  Carl,  1875, 
617),  and  Et.SOj  (Carius,  A.  110,  209).— 4.  By 
heating  chloride,  bromide,  or  iodide  of  ammo- 
nium with  alcohol  or  ether  in  sealed  tubes  (Ber- 
thelot,  A.  Ch.  [3]  38,  63).— 5.  Formed,  together 
with  di-  and  tri-ethyl-amine,  by  heating  abso- 
lute alcohol  with  ammoniacal  ZnCL  at  260°  ; 
the  yield  of  mixed  bases  amounts  to  about 
46  p.c.  of  the  alcohol  used  (Merz  a.  Gasiorowski, 

B.  17,  637). — 6.  From  propionitrile,  zinc,  and 
dilute  H,SO.,  (Mendius,  A.  121,  142).— 7.  By 
the  dry  distillation  of  alanine  (Limpricht  a. 
Schwanert,  A.  101,  297).  Occurs  also  among 
the  products  of  the  dry  distillation  of  beet-root 
molasses  (Duvillier  a.  Buisine,  A.  Ch.  [5]  23, 
317). — 8.  Occurs  among  the  products  of  the 
putrefaction  of  yeast  and  flour  (Hesse,  J.  pi:  71, 
471 ;  Sullivan,  J.  1858,  231).— 9.  With  di-  and 
tri-ethyl-amine  by  heating  white  precipitate 
NH.HgCl  with  EtI  (Sonnenschein,  A.  101,  20). 
10.  By  heating  acetamide  with  alcoholic  so- 
dium-ethylate  at  170°-200°  (Seifert,  B.  18, 
1357). — 11.  By  the  action  of  alkalis  on  pro- 
pionic bromo-amide,  or  of  bromine  and  KOH  on 
propionamide ;  yield  80  p.c.  of  theoretical  (Hof- 
mann, B.  15,  753). — 12.  By  reduction  of  a  cold 
solution  of  aldehyde-phenyl-hydrazide  in  5  pts. 
of  alcohol  by  means  of  sodium-amalgam  (2  p.c.) 
and  acetic  acid ;  yield  45  p.c.  of  the  theoretical. 

B'.,H.,Cl2PtCl., :  hexagonal  prisms  (Tafel,  B. 
19,  1926). 

Preparation. — 1.  Cyanic  ether  is  boiled  with 
aqueous  KOH,  the  escaping  gas  is  absorbed  by 
HClAq,  and  the  ethylamine  hydrochloride  dried, 
mixed  with  quick-lime,  and  distilled  (Wurtz). 
The  potassium  cyanate  from  which  the  cyanic 
ether  is  prepared  (by  distillation  with  KEtSOJis 


usually  sufficiently  impure  to  give  ofiNHj,  which 
then  produces  all  three  ethylamines,  so  that  the 
product  is  seldom  quite  pure. — 2.  Ethyl  nitrate 
is  heated  with  alcoholic  ammonia.  NH^Cl  is 
hardly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  the  ethyl-amines 
are  separated  by  crystallisation  of  their  picrates 
(Carey  Lea,  C.  N.  5,  118). — 3.  A  mixture  of  pro- 
pionamide (1  mol.)  and  bromine  (1  mol.)  is 
treated  in  the  cold  with  a  5  p.c.  solution  of  KOH, 
and  the  solution  run  slowly  into  a  30  p.c.  solu- 
tion of  (3  mols.  of)  KOH  at  60°-70°  as  described 
under  methylamine  ;  the  yield  is  80-90  p.c.  (Hof- 
mann, B.  15,  767). — 4.  EtBr  is  heated  with 
cone.  NHjAq  in  sealed  tubes  at  100°  (Hof- 
mann, C.  J.  3,  300).— 5.  EtI  is  heated  with 
aqueous  NH3  at  100°.  The  product  is  distilled 
with  KOH.  The  mixture  of  the  three  ethyl- 
amines  is  dried  over  KOH  and  mixed  with  oxalic 
ether.  Ethylamine  forms  diethyl-oxamide 
NHEt.CO.CO.NHEt,  di-ethyl-amine  forms  di- 
ethyl-oxamic  ether  NEt,.CO.CO.CO.,Et,  whilst 
the  tri-ethyl-amine  has  no  action,  and  is  removed 
by  distillation.  The  liquid  di-ethyl-oxamic  ether 
is  then  separated  by  filtration  from  the  crystal- 
line di-ethyl-oxamide.  On  distilling  the  di-ethyl- 
oxamide  with  potash  ethylamine  passes  over. 
EtCl  obtained  as  a  by-product  in  the  manufacture 
of  chloral  may  be  used  instead  of  EtI  in  the  above 
preparation  (Hofmann,  B.  3,  109,  776).  When 
EtCl  is  heated  in  equimolecular  proportions  with 
cone.  NHjAq  at  90°  a  floating  layer  of  tri-ethyl- 
amine  containing  free  NH.,  is  formed,  while 
ethylamine  and  diethylamine  remain  dissolved 
as  salts,  and  constitute  the  chief  product.  The 
same  mixture  of  EtCl  and  NH^Aq  when  heated 
at  150°  forms  NH^Cl,  ethylamine  hydrochloride, 
and  NEt^Cl  as  chief  products,  only  traces  of 
NHEt,.  and  of  NEtj  (free)  being  formed  (Malbot, 
A.  Ch.  [6]  13,  477;  C.  B.  105,  755).— 6.  A  good 
modification  of  the  preceding  method,  projiosed 
by  Groves  (C.  J.  13,  331),  consists  in  heating 
ethyl  chloride  (1  mol.)  with  a  solution  of  am- 
monia (1  mol.)  in  alcohol.  After  removing  the 
insoluble  ammonium  chloride  the  alcohol  is  dis- 
tilled off,  and  the  hydrochlorides  are  decomposed 
by  soda.  The  bases  are  received  in  water,  sul- 
phuric acid  added,  and  the  solution  of  tlie  sul- 
phates evaporated  to  a  syrup.  This  is  poured 
into  absolute  alcohol,  in  which  ammonium  sul- 
phate is  insoluble  (cf.  Wanklyn  a.  Chapman,  Pr. 
15,  218).  The  sulphates  are  again  decomposed, 
and  the  bases  received  in  water,  and  to  the  solu- 
tion ethyl  oxalate  is  added,  iu  a  quantity  calcu- 
lated on  the  supposition  that  the  alkalinity  is 
due  to  mono-ethyl-amine.  The  separated  dieth3-l- 
oxamide  is  filtered  off  and  the  syrupy  mother 
liquor  is  boiled  for  12  hours  with  10  times  its 
volume  of  water,  so  as  to  form  acid  diethylamine 
oxalate  and  di-ethyl-oxamic  acid.  On  concentra- 
tion the  former  salt  separates  out  in  long  needles, 
and  on  decomposition  yields  pure  diethylamine. 
The  molten  liquor  is  decomposed  with  soda,  the 
separated  bases  received  in  alcohol  and  again 
treated  with  ethyl  oxalate,  and  the  mixture  dis- 
tilled to  remove  the  triethyl-amine  and  alcohol, 
and  to  the  residue  milk  of  lime  is  added  to  pre- 
cipitate calcium  mono-  and  di-  ethyl-oxamate, 
which  on  decomposition  yield  diethylamine 
(Duvillier  a.  Buisine,  A.  Ch.  [5]  23,  340  ;  C.  B. 
88,  31). 

Properties. — Colourless  inflammable  liquid ; 
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does  not  solidify  at  —140°.  Possesses  a  pungent 
ammoniacal  odour,  a  strong  alkaline  reaction, 
and  burning  taste,  inflaming  the  tongue.  It  forms 
dense  white  fumes  with  HCl.  It  mixes  with 
water,  considerable  rise  of  temperature  taking 
place,  but  it  is  completely  expelled  again  by 
boiling.  Solid  KOH  separates  it  from  its  aqueous 
solution.  It  expels  NH.,  from  ammonium  salts. 
An  aqueous  solution  of  ethylamine  resembles  one 
of  NHj  in  behaviour  towards  many  metallic 
salts ;  it  differs  in  dissolving  the  ppd.  oxides  of 
aluminium,  gold,  and  ruthenium,  and  in  not  dis- 
solving the  pps.  which  it  gives  with  salts  of  Cd, 
Ni,  and  Co.  It  dissolves  ppd.  cupric  hydroxide 
less  readily  than  NH3  does.  With  SnCl,,  it  gives 
a  pp.  very  soluble  in  excess.  Phosphomolybdie 
acid  gives  a  yellow  pp.  more  soluble  than  the 
coiresponding  pp.  obtained  with  ammonia.  An 
alcoholic  solution  of  chloro-tri-nitro-benzene 
(picryl  chloride)  gives  the  characteristic  ethyl- 
picramide  C,jH,(N0;)3(NHEt)  with  even  small 
quantities  of  ethylamine  (Van  Komburgh,  12.  T.  C. 
2,  107).  A  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of 
ethylamine  that  has  been  dehydrated  as  far  as 
possible  by  KOH  yields  on  distillation  dry  ethyl- 
amine gas,  followed  very  soon  by  a  liquid  boiling 
below  75°,  wliieh  is  probably  a  hydrate  of 
ethylamine  (Wallach,  B.  7,  326).  From  an  ex- 
ammation  of  the  compressibility  of  a  solution  of 
ethylamine  in  water,  Isambert  also  concludes 
that  chemical  combination  does  take  place  be- 
tween the  water  and  the  base  (Isambert,  C.  It. 
105,  1173). 

Reactions. — 1.  On  passing  through  a  red-hot 
tube  there  is  formed  NH.,,  hydrogen,  HCy,  CH,, 
C,H,„  C,H„  C,H„  and  carbon  (Muller,  Bl.  [2] 
45,  438). — 2.  A'^t<ro;(s  ac/d  produces  nitrogen  and 
alcohol  (or  nitrous  ether). — 3.  Chromic  acid  mix- 
ture oxidises  it  to  aldehyde,  acetic  acid,  water, 
and  nitrogen  (Wanklyn  a.  Chapman,  C.  J.  20, 
328). — 4.  Cyanic  acid  forms  ethyl-urea. — 5.  C//- 
anic  ellicr  gives  di-ethyl-urea. — 6.  o-Oxij-benzoic 
aldehyde  forms  syrupy  C,,H,|NO  (237°), sol.  water 
(Dennstedt  a.  Zimmermann,  B.  21,  1553). — 
7.  Dry  ethylamine  hydrochloride  is  converted  by 
COCl,  into  NHBt.COCl  at  200°  (Gattermann  a. 
Hchmidt,  B.  20,  118). — 8.  Allyl  thiocarhimide 
(oil  of  mustard)  gives  ethyl-allyl-thio-urea  (Hin- 
terberger,  A.  83,  346). — 9.  Gaseous  cyanogen 
chloride  forms  ethyl-cyanamide,  which  is  con- 
verted by  boiling  water  into  the  isomeric  iso-tri- 
ethyl-melamine  (Hofmann,  B.  2,  602  ;  Cloez  a. 
Cannizzaro,  A.  78,  228). — 10.  Bleaching-powder 
gives  ethyl-di-chloro-amine  (Tcherniak,  B.  9, 
143). —  11.  Di  -  chloro  -  naphthoquinone  forms 
N  HEt.C|„H  ,C10,,  [110°].  —  12.  Benzoic  aldehyde  in 
aijueous  or  alcoholic  solution  forms  benzylidene- 
ethyl-amine  PhCH:NEt  (195°),  an  oil  which  is 
reduced  by  sodium-amalgam  to  benzyl-ethyl- 
amine  PhCH.NHEt  (Zaunsohirm,  A.  245,  279). 
13.  SO.,  forms'ethyl  sulphamic  acid  NHEt.S0.,H. 

Salts. — The  sulphate,  chloride,  tar- 
trate, and  other  salts  diifer  from  the  corre- 
sponding ammonium  salts  in  being  very  much 
more  soluble  in  alcohol.— B'HCl  [76°-80°].  Mol. 
w.  SI'.  35'11  in  an  11  p.c.  aqueous  solu- 

tion (Kanonnikoff).  Large  deliquescent  lamin;e 
(from  alcohol)  or  striated  prisms  (from  water). 
On  distillation  it  gives  ethyl-amine,  di-ethyl- 
amine,  EtCl,  C,,H„  and  NH.,  (Fileti  a.  Piccini, 
B.  12,   1508).— B'.jHjPtCl,;:  orange  hexagonal 


rhombohedra.  S.G.  '-^  2-253  (Clarke,  Am.  2, 
175).  Not  decomposed  by  boiling  water  (De 
Coninck,  Bl.  [2]  45,  131).— B'HAuCl, :  very 
slender  golden  monoclinie  prisms,  sol.  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether  (Wurtz). — B^H.^HgCl, :  small 
white  scales  (from  alcohol).  — B'HHgCl,, :  deli- 
quescent trimetric  crystals  (Kohler,  B.  12,  2211, 
2324;  Topsoe,  Z.  K.  8,  246).— B'HHg.Cl,, : 
hexagonal  rhombohedra.  — B'HClHgCy.^ :  large 
laminre,  permanent  in  the  air,  decomposed  at 
100° ;  sol.  water,  si.  sol.  cold  alcohol  (Kohl  a. 
Swoboda,  A.  83,  342).— B'.,H,,PdCl, :  feathery 
tufts  of  large  black  crystals  ;  red  by  transmitted 
light  (Keckenschuss,  A.  83,  343;  c/.  Muller, 

A.  86,  366).— B'.,H,CuCl,:  trimetric  crystals.— 
B'HBr  :  crystalline. — B'.,H.^SO/  :  deliquescent 
gummy  mass,  v.  sol.  alcohol. — B'HNO,,"  :  very 
deliquescent  thin  laminio. — MgB'HPOj  5aq  : 
bulky  pp.  obtained  by  adding  sodium  phosphate 
to  a  solution  of  magnesium  sulphate  mixed  with 
ethylamine  or  any  of  its  salts ;  becomes  crystal- 
line on  standing. — B'._.H;,Mo.jO, :  white  scales,  be- 
coming brown  on  drying  (Meyer,  J.  pr.  67,  151). 
— B'.,H,SO,Al._,(SO,).,24aq:  S.  15  at  25°;  regular 
octahedra  (Stenner  a.  Kanmer,  A.  91,  172). — 
B'H,,C03(?)  •  very  unstable  crystalline  mass  ob- 
tained from  B'HCl  and  NaXO^.- B'HOAcx  : 
deliquescent  crystalline  mass. — B'H.,S  :  crystals ; 
vapour-tension  48  at  13°  (Isambert,  C.  B.  96, 
708).— B'HVOa  (Bailey,  C.  J.  45,  692).— 
B',(H.,0).,(V.,0,)33aq.— B'.,H,0(V.,05)„:  red  prisms 
(Ditte,  C.  B.  104, 1844).— B'HCyS:  deliquescent; 
not  converted  into  ethyl-thio-urea  at  150°  (De 
Clermont,  Bl.  [2]  27, 198).-B'H,,C.,0,, :  trimetric 
laminte  (Loschmidt,  Sitz.  W.  51  [2]  1, 384 ;  J.  1865, 

;  376). — B^H.jC.^0^ :  monoclinie  crystals. — Cam- 
phorate  i5'.jC,„H„j0, :  small  needles  (Wal- 
lach a.  Kamensky,  A.  214,  242).  — Mucate 
B',,C,  HijOj  8aq  :  oblique  rhombic  prisms  (Bell,  B. 
10",  i861).— Pimelate  B',,C,H,.A  (Wallach  a. 
Kamensky,  B.  14,  170). — Benzene  sulphon- 
ate  C„H,SO.,HB'  [92°]  (Norton  a.  Westenhoff, 
Am.  10,  129).  — ^(-Toluene  sulplionate 
B'HSO.,.C,  H.Me  [111°]  (Norton  a.  Otten,  .4;);.  10, 
140). — Combinations  with  salts. — B'HgCl.^: 
crystalline  pp.  got  by  mixing  alcoholic  solutions 
of  ethylamine  and  HgCl,  (Kohler,  B.  12,  2208, 
2323).— B'.,HgCl.,Hg.,0., :  pp.  got  by  mixing  the 
aqueous  solutions.  By  boiling  with  excess  of 
HgCl.,  there  is  formed  an  insoluble  yellow  salt 
NHEt.HgClHgO,  while  crystalline  NHEt.HgCl 
remains  in  solution. — B'.J'tCL, :  fawn-coloured 
powder. — B',PtCl..  2aq  :  colourless  crystals,  v. 
sol.  water.— B',PtSO,.—B'.,(NH,,)..PtCl..  (Gordon, 

B.  3,  174).— B'C.,H,PtCl,,  (Martins  a.  Griess,  .4. 
120,  326). 

Formyl  derivative  NHEt.CHO.  (197"). 
S.G.  —  '952.  Mixes  with  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether. 

Acetyl  derivative  CjH.iNO  i.e.  NHAcEt. 
(202°)  S.G.  -  -942.  Formed  by  the  action  of 
ethylamine  on  acetic  ether ;  or  of  HOAc  on 
cyanic  ether  (Wurtz,  A.  Ch.  [3]  30,  491  ;  C.  R. 
37,  180).  Colourless  liquid.  Formed  also  by 
dehydrating  ethylamine  acetate.  PCI5  converts 
it  into  CaH,-ClN2  whence  solid  KOH  forms,  on 
warming,  di-ethyl-acetamidine  CjH|,N.,  (Wal- 
lach a.  Hoffmann,  B.  8,  1567  ;  A.  184,  108). 

Di-acetyl  derivative  C,H|,NO..  i.e. 
NEtAc,.    (185°-192°).    S.G.  ^  1-009.  "From 
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cyanic  ether  and  Ac.,0  at  190°  (Wurtz,  A.  Oh. 
[3J  42,  43).  Liquid.' 

Valeryl  derivative  CMe^.CO.NHEt. 
[49°].  (204°).  Crystals  ;  v.  sol.  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether ;  has  no  smell.  Pure  HNO3  attacks 
it  slowly,  giving  off  N^O  (Franchimont  a.  Klob- 
bie,  B.  T.  G.  6,  241). 

Heptoyl  deriiia^ive  C,H„.CO.NHEt.  [6°]. 
(268°).  Formed  by  heating  ethylamine  hepto- 
ate  to  230°  (F.  a.  K.).  Pure  HNO3  gives  off 
N.,0. 

Benzoyl  derivative  C„H.,.CO.NHEt : 
[67°] ;  (200°) ;  ghstening  needles  (from  water) 
or  plates  (from  dilute  alcohol).  From  ethyl- 
amine and  BzCl  (flomburgh,  R.  T.  C.  4,  390). 
Formed  also  by  the  action  of  ethyl-carbamic 
chloride  OC(NHEt)Cl  upon  benzene  in  presence 
of  A1,C1,,  (Gattermann  a.  Schmidt,  B.  20,  120 ; 

A.  244,  50). 
o-Amido-henzoyl  derivative 

C,,H,(NH,)CO.NHEt.  [105°].  From  isatoic 
acid  and  ethylamine  (Finger,  J.  pr.  [2]  37,  437). 
White  colloid  mass  ;  sol.  alcohol  and  hot  ligroin. 

HNO,  converts  it  into  C,H.,<;^°>NEt.  [70°]. 

Ethyl  -  chloro  -  amine  NHEtCl.  Acetyl- 
derivative  NAcEtCl.  Formed  by  passing 
chlorine  into  NAcEtH  at  —18°  (Norton  a. 
Tcherniak,  C.  B.  86, 1409).  Liquid,  v.  sol.  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether  ;  decomposed  by  heat.  Boil- 
ing soda-solution  decomposes  it  into  chloroform, 
ethyl-di-chloro-amine,  ethyl  carbamine  and 
NHoEt. 

Ethyl  - bromo  -  amine.  Acetyl  deriva- 
tive. NAcEtBr.  From  acetyl-ethylamine  by 
warming  with  a  solution  of  bromine  in  aqueous 
KBr  (N.a.  T.). 

Ethyl-di-chloro-amine  NCLEt.  (89°).  SXi. 
f  1-240 ;  i|  1-230.  Obtained'  by  chlorinatin,,' 
ethylamine" at  0°  (Wurtz,  A.  Ch.  [3]  30,  474). 
Prepared  also  by  distilling  ethylamine  hydro- 
chloride (100  g.)  with  bleaching-powder  (250  g.) 
made  into  a  thick  cream  with  water  (Tcherniak, 

B.  9,  146).  Pungent  yellow  oil;  not  solid  at 
—  30°.  Insol.  acids.  Decomposes  spontaneously 
in  damp  air  into  NH^Cl,  ethylamine  hydro- 
chloride, chloroform,  acetyl  chloride,  and  aeeto- 
nitrile.  Eeduced  to  NHoEt  by  H,S.  Alkalis 
give  HOAo  and  NH3.  Converts  aniline  into  di- 
and  tri-chloro-aniline,  being  itself  reduced  to 
NH.,Et  (Pierson  a.  Heumann,  B.  16,  1047). 
Eeaets  with  ZnEt._>  diluted  with  ether  with 
formation  of  ethylamine  and  tri-ethylamine 
(Kohler,  B.  12,  770,  1869). 

Ethyl-di-iodo-amine  NLEt.  From  ethyl- 
amine and  iodine  (Wurtz  ;  Easchig,  A.  230,  221). 
Dark  red  pp. 

Diethylamine  C|H,|N  i.e.  NHEt,.  Mol.  w. 
73.  (56°).  S.G.  2  -726;  i2  -716;  5°  •7"06  ;  52  -674 
(Oudemans,  B.  T.  C.  1,  56).  S.  V.  109  (Sohiff). 
H.F.p.  29,320  (Th.),  31,100  (M.).  H.F.v.  26,420 
{Th.).  H.C.  724,400  (gaseous);  716,900  (liquid) 
(Miiller,  Bl.  [2]  44,  609). 

Formation. — 1.  By  heating  ethylamine  with 
EtBr  (Hofmann,  T.  1850,  120 ;  C.  J.  3,  300).— 
2.  By  heating  ammonia  with  EtCl,  EtBr,  or 
EtI  as  described  under  ethylamine. — 3.  Together 
with  ethylamine  by  heating  ethyl  nitrate  with 
ammonia  (CareyLea,  J.pr.  80, 176). — 4.  Together 
with  mono-  and  tri-ethyl-amine  by  heating 


absolute  alcohol  with  ammoniaeal  ZnClj  at  260° 
(Merz  a.  Gasiorowski,  B.  17,  637). 

Preparation. — 1.  By  treating  its  nitrosamine 
with  cone.  HClAq  (Geuther,  Jenaische  Zeitsclir. 
7,  118). — 2.  By  acting  on  di-nitro-di-ethyl- 
aniline  C,H3(N0.,),NEt..  with  dilute  KOH,  the 
other  product  being  CJh,(NO.,).,OK.  The  yield 
is  good  (Van  Eomburgh,  B.  T.  'C.  2,  35).— 3.  v. 
Ethylamine. 

Prqperites.— Volatile  inflammable  liquid  with 
strong  alkaline  reaction ;  v.  sol.  water.  It  differs 
from  ethylamine  in  not  redissolving  the  pp. 
which  it  forms  with  zinc  salts,  in  not  jjpg.  a 
solution  of  PdCL,  and  in  the  fact  that  the  pp. 
which  it  forms  with  HgCL,  is  not  soluble  in 
acetic  acid,  whereas  the  pps.  formed  by  ethyl- 
amine and  by  NH3  are  soluble  in  HOAc. 

Beactions. — 1.  When  passed  through  a  red- 
hot  tube  it  forms  HCy,  NH3,  carbon,  CH^,  hy- 
drogen, C.,H.,,  benzene,  and  nitrogen,  but  no 
ethylene  (Mu'ller,  Bl.  [2]  45,  438).— 2.  Iodine 
forms  an  oily  substitution  product. — 3.  Potassium 
nitrite  converts  its  hydrochloride  into  di-ethyl- 
nitrosamine  NEt.^NO.  This  is  a  neutral  yellowish 
oil,  (177°),  S.G.'i^' -951,  V.D.  3-36  (calc.  3-53) 
(Geuther  a.  Kreutzhage,  A.  127,  43).  It  is  split 
up  by  alcoholic  KOH  at  140^  into  Nil3  and 
ethylamine. — 4.  Cya7iicethcriovmstn-ethyl-uTea, 
(Hofmann,  C.  B.  54,  252). — 5.  Cyanogen  chloride 
forms  liquid  di-ethyl-cyanamide  (190°)  (Cloez 
a.  Cannizzaro,  A.  78,  228). — 5.  SO3  forms  di- 
ethyl-sulphamic  acid  NEt„SO-,H. 

Salts.— B'HCl  [217°],  (320°-330°),  non- 
deliquescent  plates  (WaUach,  B.  14,  748).  V.  e. 
sol.  water,  m.  sol.  alcohol,  v.  sol.  chloroform 
(Behrend,  A.  222,  119).— B'.,H,,PtCl,, :  orange 
monoelinic  crystals  (Topsoe,  Z.  K.  8,  246). — 
B'HAuCl^ :  trimetric  crystals. — B'HHgCl3 :  tri- 
metric  crystals.  —  B'HC](HgCL)5 :  hexagonal 
rhombohedra.  —  B'2H^CL(HgCl.j)5 :  dimorphous. 
— B'oHjPtBr^ :  monoelinic. — B'H._,S  :  crystalline  ; 
its  vapour-pressure  is  150  mm.  at  10°  (Isambert, 
C.  B.  96,  708).— B'HNOj.  [100°].  Long  needles 
or  prisms  (Franchimont,  B.  T.  C.  2,  338).— 
B'HX._,0,,  :  long  needles,  m.  sol.  water  (Duvillier 
a.  Buisine,  A.  Ch.  [5]  23,  342).  Benzene  sul- 
phonate  B'HS03.C,.H5 :  [139°]  (Norton, 
Am.  10,  129).  —  joToluene  sulphonate 
B'HSO^.C^H.Me :  [88°]  (N.). 

Formyl  derivative  NEtXHO  (178°). 
S.G.  i2  -908.  From  di-ethyl-oxamic  acid  by 
heating  (Wallach,  B.  14,  745).  Liquid,  miscible 
with  water.— B'.,H.PtCl6.-B'2H.,PtCl,2aq.  With 
PGl,  it  forms  a'  base  CsH^N^  ('Wallach,  A.  237, 
236). 

Acetyl  derivative  CbH,.)N0  i.e.  NEt Ac. 
(186°).  S.  G.  !:5  -925  (Wallach  a.  Kamensky,  A. 
214,  235). 

Tri -chloro -acetyl  derivative 
CCl,.CO.NEt,..  [27°]  (F.  a.  K). ;  [90°]  (C).  From 
NHEt.  and  CGI3.COCI  (Franchimont  a.  Klobbie, 
B.  T.  C.  6,  236).  From  hexa-chloro-acetone  and 
NHEt,  (Cloez,  A.  Ch.  [6]  9,  145). 

Valeryl  derivative  CMca.CONEt.,.  (203°). 
S.G.     -891  (F.  a.  K.). 

Heptoyl  derivative  C^H|3CO.NEt2.  [below 
-15°].   (258°).  S.  G.iS  -881  (F.  a.  K.). 

Benzoyl  derivative  NEtjBz.  (282°). 
S.G.  J5  i-oi9  ;  oil ;  sol.  dilute  HCl  but  reppd. 
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by  water  (Hallmann,  B.  9,  840;  Eombnrgh, 
B.  T.  C.  4,  387). 

Triethylamine  C,H,.N  i.e.  NEt^.  Mol.  w. 
101  {cf.  Dewar  a.  Scott,  Pr.  35,  347).  (90°).  S.G. 
-j»-7277  (Briihl,  ^.200, 180).  S.V.  153-80  (Schiff). 
/u^  1-400.  R,35  53-80.  H.F.p.  42,080  (Thomsen); 
34,400  (Muller,  Bl.  [2]  44,  009).  H.F.v.  38,020 
{Th.).  H.C.  1,047,100 (gaseous);  1,038,300 (liquid) 
(M.).  Critical  temperature,  267°  (Pawlewsky,  B. 
16,  203.3). 

Formation. — 1.  By  heating  diethylamine  with 
EtBr.— 2.  From  cyanic  ether  and  KOEt.— 3.  By 
heating  ammonia  with  EtI,  EtBr,  EtCI,  or  EtNOg; 
V.  Ethylaminb  (Hofmann,  C.  J.  3,  300  ;  Carey 
Lea,  G.  N.  0,  142).— 4.  Together  with  ethylene 
and  water  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  tetra- 
ethyl-annuonium  hydroxide  (Hofmann). — 5.  To- 
gether with  mono-  and  di-ethyl-amine,  by  heat- 
ing absolute  alcohol  with  ammoniacal  ZnCl.,  at 
260°  (Merz  a.  Gasiorowski,  B.  17,  037). 

Properlics.  —  Strongly  alkaline  liquid,  in- 
flammable, having  an  ammoniacal  odour ;  si. 
sol.  water.  Its  aqueous  solution  forms  with 
salts  of  Zn,  Cd,  Be,  Zr,  Ni,  Co,  Sn",  Ag,  Hg", 
Cu,  Pb,  Fe,  and  Mg,  pps.  insol.  excess  ;  with 
salts  of  Al  and  Sn'"  a  pp.  v.  sol.  excess  ; 
with  AuClg  it  gives  a  yellow  pp.  insol.  excess, 
which  soon  blackens  from  reduction  to  AuCl,  an 
odour  of  aldehyde  being  formed. 

Ecactions. — 1.  At  a  temperature  of  1200°  it 
gives  HCy,  ammonia,  carbon,  hydrogen,  CH,, 
acetylene,  and  CH,,  but  no  benzene  or  N 
(Muiler,  Bl.  [-2]  45^  438).— 2.  KMnO,  oxidises  it, 
giving  00,^  and  HOAc  (Wallach  a.  Claisen,  B. 
8,  1237). — 3.  Its  hydrochloride  is  not  decom- 
posed by  aqueous  KNO._,  in  the  cold,  but  on  boil- 
ing some  NEt.,.NO  is  formed  (Geuther,  Z.  [2]  2, 
513). — 4.  When  heated  with  a-bromo-butyric 
acid  and  water  there  is  formed  a-oxy-butyric 
acid  and  NEi,HBr.  The  same  products  appear 
to  be  formed  when  no  water  is  present  (Duvillier, 
Bl.  [2]  48,  3;   cf.  Briihl,  B.  9,  34).— 5.  SO, 

forms  Et.,jSI<^Q        [92"]  which  crystall  ises  in 

tables;  sol.  alcohol,  acetone,  and  hot  water;  si. 
sol.  cold  water  and  ether.  It  is  decomposed  by 
boiling  water  into  acid  triethylamine  sulphate 
(Beilstein  a.  Wiegand,  B.  10,  1267).— 0.  Tri- 
ethylamine combines  directly  with  the  chlorides, 
bromides,  and  iodides  of  primary  alkyls,  form- 
ing ammonium  derivatives  that  are  not  decom- 
posed by  KOH,  but  are  converted  by  moist  Ag^O 
into  non-volatile,  caustic  bases.  When  the  alkyl 
is  secondary  or  tertiary  an  olefine  and  a  salt  of 
triethylamine  are  the  chief  products.  Thus, 
isopropyl  iodide  at  100°  forms  NEt.,HI  and 
C  ,H„,  while  Me^CBr  forms  NEt.HBr  and  butylcne 
(lleboul,  C.  B.  93,  09). 

Salts.  —  B'HCl :  white,  non-deliquescent 
laminaa. — B'oH.^PtCl,;  :  orange  monoclinic  crys- 
tals, V.  sol.  water. — B'HAuCl.,:  monoclinic  crys- 
tals.- B'.,H„HgCl|:  hexagonal  crystals  (Topsoe). 
— B'HHg.Ci, :  monochnic.  —  B'HHg.Cl,,  :  hexa- 
gonal rhombohedra. — B'.Ji^CuCl,,:  monoclinic. — 
B'HNO.,.  [99°] .  Hygroscopic  crystals  (Franchi- 
mont,  R.  T.  C.  2,  338).— B'H.PtBr,, :  monoclinic. 
— B'HBil  , ;  scarlet  prisms  (Kraut,  A.  210,  317). — 
B'H,C..O|:  trimetric  plates  (Loschmidt,  J.  1H65, 
875  ;  i'/te.  IF.  51  [2]  7,  384). 

Benzene      sulphonate  CbH^.SO^HB'. 


[121°]  (Norton,  Am.  10,  129).  — |7-Toluene 
sulphonate  C„H,Me.Sl),HB'.  [05"]  (N.). 
Tetra-ethyl-ammonium  hydroxide  NEt,OH. 

Obtained  by  decomposing  its  iodide  by  moist 
AgoO  or  its  sulphate  by  baryta.  Very  deliques- 
cent, hair-like  needles.  Absorbs  CO.^  from  the 
air.  Strongly  alkaline,  saponifying  fats.  Its 
solution  rubbed  between  the  fingers  feels  like 
caustic  potash ;  it  strongly  attacks  the  tongue, 
and  when  dilute  has  a  bitter  taste.  With 
metallic  solutions  it  behaves  like  potash,  except 
that  alumina  is  less  soluble  in  it,  and  hydrated 
chromic  oxide  is  quite  insoluble.  A  very  con- 
centrated solution,  as  well  as  the  dry  base,  is  sj^lit 
up  at  103°  into  NEt.j,  water,  and  C.,H,.  Its 
solution  boiled  for  24  hours  with  EtI  gives 
NEt.I  and  alcohol. 

Salts  of  Tetraethyl  ammonium  (Hof- 
mann, C.J.  4,  304  ;  A.  78,  253).— NEt,Cl.  The 
union  of  NEt^  with  EtCl  takes  place  with  diili- 
culty  in  dilute  alcoholic  solutions  (Malbot,^.C7t. 
[6]  13,  545).— (NEt,),PtCl„:  orange  pp.;  sL  sol. 
water,  v.  si.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.— NEtiAuCl., : 
lemon-yellow  pp.  ;  si.  sol.  cold  water  and 
HClAq.— (NEt,),Hg,Cl|, :  white  crystalline  pp. ; 
sol.  water  and  boiling  HClAq,  from  which  it 
separates  as  unctuous  plates  (Hofmann). — 
(NEt|).,HgCl4  :  dimetric  crystals  (Topsoe,  J. 
1883,620).— NEt^HgCl.,:  triclinic— NEt.HgXlj: 
triclinie.  —  NEt|Hg.|Cl,  :  monoclinic.  — 
NEtiHgjCl,,  :  hexagonal  rhombohedra.  — 
NEtjCLI  :  regular  crystals  deposited  from  a 
hot  solution  of  ]SIEt|Cl  and  IClin  water  (Tilden, 
C.  J.  19,  145).— (NEt,)3Bi.,Cl„  :  six-sided  tables 
(.Jorgensen,  J.  pr.  [2]  3,  344).— (IS;EtJ.,CuCl^ : 
dimetric  crystals.  —  NEt^Br.—  NEt,Br.,"  [78°]  : 
light-red  pp.  or  orange-red  needles  (from  al- 
cohol) ;  V.  sol.  alcohol  and  CS.,.  A  solution  of 
iodine  in  aqueous  KI  added  to  its  alcoholic 
solution  throws  down  NEtJ^  (Clamor-Marquart, 
J.  pr.  [2]  1,  429).  — NEt,Br,, :  crimson  pp. ;  gives 
off  2  of  its  Br  in  air. —  (NEtj).,Bi.,Br,|  (.Jorgensen). 
— NEt.I.    The  union  of  NEt/with  EtI  takes 

;  place  slowly  in  the  cold,  but  when  it  is  started 
at  100°  it  goes  on  with  great  vigour.  Large 
crystals  (from  water) ;  v.  sol.  cold  water,  sol. 

'  alcoliol,  insol.  ether.  Decomposed  on  distilla- 
tion into  NEt.j  and  EtI.  Not  acted  on  by 
KOHAq,  but  less  soluble  therein  than  in  water. 
Decomposed  by  AgNO,,  by  Ag„SO|,  or  by  moist 
Ag,0,  yielding  NEt,N03,  (NEt.,j,SO,,  or  NEt^OH 
respectively. — NEt,I.| :  red  needles  (Weltzien,  A. 
86,292;  91,  33).-NEtJ,  :  [108°];  dark-violet 
plates  (Geuther,  A.  240,  06).— (NEt,I).,5HgI„ : 
from  NEt,I  and  HgI,.  —  (NEt.,I),3HgI,, :"  yellow 
crystals  formed  by  the  action  of  EtI  on  N.^Hg,, 
or  NHg^,H„Cl ;  m.  sol.  alcohol,  not  decomposed 
by  water  (K.  Miiller,  A.  108,  0  ;  Sonnenschein,  A. 
101,  20).-NEtJHgL  :  from  NEt,I,  and  Hg 
(Risse,  A.  107,  224).— C.,.,H,,NjHgJ,„  :  [150°]; 
froniNHo.HgCl  and  lEt:  golden-yellow  crystals, 
insol.  alcohol,  ether,  and  water.— (NEtjI).,Bi.,I^ 
(.Jorgensen,  J.  pr.  [2]  3,  339).— (NEt,),WA  : 
deli(iuescent  (Classen,  J.  pr.  93,  440).  — 
(NEt,),Mo,0,  3aq  :  deliquescent  (C).  ^ 
(NEt|).,O0SnO.,  aq  :  insoluble  dimetric  octahedra. 
— (NEt,)..07SnO.  aq.— (NEt,).,CrO, :  not  crystal- 
lised.—(NEtJ,,Cr,0,  :  prisms  (C.).— NEt^AsO., : 
crystalline.— (NEt J, Sb.,0,  :  deliquescent  (C.).— 
Picrate  [251°]  (Lossen,  A.  181,  375).— 
(NEt^)3FeCy„  4aq :  from  Ag^FeCy^  and  NEtJ 
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(Bernheimer,  B.  12,  409).— NEt.VOj  (Bailey, 
C.  J.  45,  693). 

Tri-ethylamine  methylo-hydroxide 

NEt.)Me(OH).  Methyl-tri-etJujl-ammonimn  hy- 
droxide. Derivatives:  '^'Ejt.^Mel.  From  NEtj 
and  Mel  (Hofmann,  A.  78,  277).  V.  e.  sol.  water, 
but  ppd.  from  its  solution  by  KOH.— NEtaMel^ : 
[16°];  dark  green  plates.— NEtjMel, :  [42°]; 
brownish-violet  plates.— (NEt,MeCl).,PtCl,  :  di- 
metric  crystals.  —  NEt.,MeAuClj :  dimetric. — 
(NEt3MeCl).,HgCl., :  dimetric  (Topsoe,  Z.  K.  8, 
246).  —  (NEt,MeCl)j5HgCl2  :  monoclinic.  — 
NEt,MeCl(HgCl.,)„  :  monoclinic  crystals.  — 
(NEt,MeCl).,CuCl,".— NEtjMelj  (Miiller,  A.  108, 
5).— iPicrate  [268°]  (Lossen,  A.  181,  374). 

Tri-ethylamine  iodo-m  ethyl-hydroxide.  D  e  - 
rivatives:  NEt,,(CH.,I)I.  From  NEt,  and 
CH_,L  (Lermontofl'i  7,  1253).  Dimetric  tables, 
V.  sol.  water.  Boiling  with  Ag.,0  suspended  in 
water  gives  NEt3(CH,J)0H.— (NEt3CH,I),PtCl5 : 
octahedra. 

Tri-ethylamine  amylo-hydroxide 
NEt,(C5H„)0H.  Not  obtained  crystaUine.  The 
iodide  NEt3(C5H,,)I  forms  slender  unctuous  crys- 
tals, V.  sol.  water  and  alcohol,  insol.  ether  (Hof- 
mann, C.  J.  4,  313). 

DI-ETHYLAMINE  DISUIPHONIC  ACID 
C^HiiNSjO^  i.e.  NH(CH.,.CH.,.S03H),,.  Imiclo-di- 
ethane  disidplionic  acid.  Formed  by  heating 
taurine  with  baryta-water  at  220°  (Salkowsky, 
L  7,  117). 

ETHYL-AMMELINES  v.  Cyanuric  acid  in 
the  article  Cyanic  acid. 

ETHYL-AMYL  is  Heptane. 

DI  -  ETHYL  -  AMYL  -  AMINE  NEt,(C,H„). 
(154°).  Obtained,  together  with  water  and 
ethylene, by  the  dry  distillation  of  NEt3(C3H,,)OH 
(Hofmann,  C.  J.  4,  315).    Liquid,  sol.  water. 

ETHYL-ISO-AMYL-ANILINE  C,3H.,,N  i.e. 
NPhEt(C,H,,).  Mol.  w.  191.  (262°).'  From 
isoamyl-aniline  and  EtBr ;  or  from  ethyl-aniline 
and  isoamyl  bromide  at  100°  (Hofmann,  A.  74, 
156 ;  79,  13).  Liquid.  Its  hydrobromide  is  re- 
solved by  distillation  into  ethyl-aniline  and  iso- 
amyl bromide.  HNO3  and  H.,SOj  give  a  product 
[c.  72°]  (Van  Eomburgh,  B.  T.  C.  2,  103).— 
B'..H..PtCl,:  [100°]. 

Methylo-iodide  NPhEt(C5H,|)MeI.  Moist 
Ag,0  forms  NPhEt(C-,H,,)MeOH,  which  is  re- 
solved by  distillation  into  ethylene,  water,  and 
methyl  -  isoamyl  -  aniline.  Gives  the  platino- 
chloride  (NPhEt(C,H,,)MeCl).,PtCl,. 

DI-ETHYL-ISOAMYL  BORATE 
Et.,(C,H,,)BO.,.    (174°).    S.G.     -858  (Schi£f,4. 
Siippl.  5, 1.54). 

Ethyl-di-isoarayl  borate  Et(C-H„)  JB03.  (c. 
213°).    S.G.  ^  -870. 

ETHYL  ISOAMYL  CARBONATE 
Et(C.H,,)CO,,.  (182°  cor.).    S.G.  22  .92  (Eose, 
A.  205,  230).  PCI,  gives  C.H„0.C0C1  and  EtCL 

ETHYL  AMYL  KETONE  C.Hj.CO.CEtMe... 
Ethyl-amyl-pinacolin.  (151°).'  S.G.  2  -845; 
Si  -829.  From  CEtMe,,.COCl  and  ZnEt,  (Wysch- 
negradsky,  A.  178,  107).  Formed  also  by 
boiling  the  pinacone  CMeEt(OH).CMeEt(OH) 
with  diluted  H,,SO,,  (Lavrinovitch,  A.  185,  126). 
Gives  on  oxidation  acetic  acid  and  CEtMe.,.CO..H. 

Ethyl  amyl  ketone  CJI.fi.  (154°)".  S".G. 
•841.  Occurs  among  the  by-products  in  the  pre- 
paration of  ether  (Hartwig,  J.  pr.  [2]  23,  449). 
Oil,  smelling  like  camphor.  Keduces  to  a  secon- 


dary alcohol  CsH,_,„0.  Oxidation  gives  propionic 
and  valeric  acids. 

ETHYL  ISOAMYL  OXIDE  C-H„0  i.e. 
Et.O.C.H,,.  Ethyl  amyl  ether.  (li2°).  V.D. 
4-04.  S.G.  is  -764.  H.F.  49,000  (Berthelot). 
[  Prepared  by  the  action  of  potassium  isoamylate 
KOCjH,,  on  EtI ;  or  of  potassium  ethylate  on 
isoamyl  iodide  (Williamson,  C.  J.  4,  233).  Not 
formed  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  ethyl  and  iso- 
amyl alcohols,  since  amylene  is  given  off  (Guthrie, 
A.  105,  37).  Oil,  Lighter  than  water,  smelling 
like  sage. 

Ethyl  feri-amyl  oxide  Et.O.CMe.^^t.  (102°). 
S.G.2  -779  ;  18  .751.  A  by-product"  in  the  for- 
mation of  amylene  by  the  action  of  alcoholic 
potash  on  tert-amyl  iodide :  the  yield  being 
2  p.c.  (Koudakoff,  J.  R.  1887,  300  :  Keboul,  C.B. 
64,  1243). 

DI-ETHYL-ISO-AMYL-PHOSPHINE 
Et,(C5H„)P.  (186°).  Formed  by  treating  di-ethyl- 
isoamyl-phosphine  hydrochloride  with  NaHO. 
A  colourless  slightly  viscid  liquid  (Collie,  C.  J. 
53,  722). 

Tri-  ethyl  -  iso  -  amyl  -  phosphonium  chloride. 

Formed  by  heating  iso-amyl  chloride  with  tri- 
ethyl  phosphine  at  130°  in  a  sealed  tube  (Collie). 
Very  deliquescent.  Decomposed  above  300°  into 
ethylene  and  di-ethyl-isoamyl-phosphine  hydro- 
chlorideE  t,(C5H„  )PHCl.Theplatinochloride 
fox'ms  thick  needles.    M.  sol.  water. 

TRI-ETHYL-ISOAMYL  SILICATE 
Et3(GH„)SiO,.  (216°-225°).  From  isoamyl  alco- 
hol and  ClSi(0Et)3  (Friedel  a.  Crafts,  A.  Ch.  [4] 
9,  5). 

Di-ethyl-di-isoamyl  silicate  Et.,(C-H,,).,SiOj. 
{245°-250°).  S.G.  2  -915.  From  CLSi(OEt).,  and 
isoamyl  alcohol. 

Ethyl -tri -isoamyl  silicate  Et(C5H,,)3SiO^ 
(280°-285°).  S.G.  2  -913.  From  CljSiOEt  and 
isoamyl  alcohol. 

ETHYL-ISOAMYL  SULPHIDE  C.H„S  i.e. 
Et.S.C,H„.  (160°  i.V.)  (B.).  S.G.  2  -852.  From 
NaSC^H,,  and  EtI;  or  from  C.H„I  and  NaSEt 
in  dry  alcohol  (E.  O.  Beckmann,  J.  p)r.  125,  449  ; 
A.  Saytzeff,  A.  139,  361).  Colourless  oil  with 
alliaceous  odour.  Mel  at  100°  gives  SMcjI, 
ethyl  iodide,  and  C^HiJ.  HgL  forms  a  com- 
pound HgI.,2SEt(C,H„). 

Ethyl  -  amyl  -  di  -  sulphide  (CM,)  (C,H„) S ,. 
Formed  by  oxidation  of  an  ethereal  solution  of 
ethyl-  and  amyl-mercaptans  with  bromine.  Thin 
colourless  liquid.  Volatile  with  steam.  Lighter 
than  water.  Miscible  with  alcohol  and  ether, 
insol.  water  (Otto  a.  Eiissing,  B.  19,  3134). 

ETHYL-ISO-AMYL  SITLPHONE 
Et(C,H„)SO,.  [14°].  (270°  i.V.).    S.G.  is  1-032. 
From  ethyl-isoamyl  sulphoxide  (q.  v.)  and  aque- 
ous KMnOj  (E.  O.  Beckmann,  J.pir.  125,  450). 

ETHYL-ISOAMYL  SULPHOXIDE 
Et(C5H„)S0.  From  ethyl-isoamyl  sulphide 
(1  pt.)  and  (2  pts.  of)  HNO3  (S.G.  1-4).  Crystal- 
line (Beckmann,  J.  pr.  125,  449).  Oil,  solidified 
by  a  freezing  mixture  at  — 16°.  May  be  reduced 
to  ethyl  isoamyl  sulphide. 

ETHYL-ISOAMYL  THIOCARBONATE  v. 
Ethyl  thiocarbonatc. 

ETHYL-ANHYDRACETONE  BENZIL  v.  vol. 
i.  p.  462. 

ETHYL-ANILINE  C,H,,N  i.e.  NPhEtH.  Mol. 
w.  121.  (204°).  S.G.  iS -954.  Formed  by  heating 
a  mixture  of  aniline  with  excess  of  EtBr  to  boil- 
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ing  ;  on  cooling,  a  mass  of  crystals  of  its  hydro- 
bromide  is  formed  (Hofmami,  C.  J.  3,  285).  Pre- 
pared by  saponifying  its  acetyl  derivative  with 
boiling  alcoholic  KOH ;  the  acetyl  derivative 
may  be  obtained  by  warming  alcohol  (300  g.), 
acetanilide  (75  g.),  KOH  (31  g.),  and  EtBr  (65  g.) ; 
the  reaction  is  at  first  violent,  and  the  yield  of 
ethyl-aniline  is  41  p.e.  of  the  theoretical  (Pictet, 
13.  -20,  3422  ;  cf.  Hepp.  B.  10,  327  ;  Elsbach,  B. 
15,  690).  Prepared  also  by  heating  aniline  hy- 
drochloride with  ethyl  alcohol  (1,/^  mol.)  for 
8  hours  at  150° ;  the  yield  being  52  p.c.  of  the 
theoretical  (lieinhardt  a.  Staedel,  B.  16,  29). 
Commercial  ethyl-aniline  may  be  purified  by 
fractional  treatment  with  phthalic  anhydride 
(Piutti,  A.  227,  181). 

Properties. — Oil,  sol.  alcohol,  smelling  like 
aniline.  Gives  no  blue  colour  with  bleaching 
powder  solution  ;  colours  fir-wood  and  elder  pith 
less  strongly  yellow  than  aniline.  Turns  brown 
in  air  and  light. 

Reactions. — 1.  HNOj  gives  oS  CO.,  and  red 
fumes,  but  forms  also  tetra-nitro-ethyl-aniline 
(Van  Eomburgh,  B.  T.  C.  2,  31).— 2.  Nitrons 
acid  lorms  the  nitrosamine  CeH;,NEt(NO),  a 
heavy  yellowish  oil,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether, 
neutral  in  reaction,  and  re-converted  into  ethyl- 
aniline  by  treatment  with  zinc  and  dilute  PLSO^ 
(Griess,  B.  7,  218). — 3.  A  solution  of  acetone 
saturated  with  SO.,  forms  large  crystals  of 
C,H,OSO,,NPhEtH  (Boessneck,  B.  21,  1906).— 

4.  Its  phenyl-ethyl-phthalamate  loses  HoO  at 

200°,  becoming  CO</Q»^^>C(NPhEt),  (Piutti, 

A.  227,  181). — 0.  Cyanogen  chloride  forms 
PhNEtCy  (271°)  (Cloez  a.  Cahours,  A.  90,94). 

Salts. — B'HBr:  large  trimetrio  tables  (from 
alcohol)  ;  v.  e.  sol.  water  (Hjortdahl,  Z.  K.  6, 
473). — B',K^PtCl,; :  long  needles;  v.  sol.  water 
and  alcohol. — B'HCl'' :  crystalline  mass;  con- 
verted at  320°  into  the  hydrochloride  of  amido- 
phenyl-ethane  C.H^Et.NH.,  (Hofmann,  B.  7, 
526).— B'HBrCdBr, :  trimetric— B',H,SnBr, : 
monoclinic. — B'HI :  trimetric  tables. — Ethyl 
sulphate  B'HEtSOjEt.^SO, :  prisms:  from 
NPhEtH  and  Et.SOj  in  benzene  (Claesson  a. 
Lundwall,  B.  13,  1704). 

Formy I  derivative  C,,H,NEtCHO.  (260°). 

5.  G.  i!^  1  063  (Pictet  a.  Cr6pieux,  B.  21,  1106  ; 
cf.  Tobias,  B.  15,  2866). 

Acetyl  derivative  CijHsNAcEt.  [55°]. 
(249°) ;  (258°)  at  731  mm.  (P.  a.  C).  From 
sodium  acetanilide  and  EtI.  Also  from  di-ethyl- 
aniline  and  AcBr.    Prisms  ;  sol.  ether  (Elsbach, 

B.  15,  690;  Staedel,  B.  16,  29  ;  19,  1948). 
Benzoyl  derivative  C,,H5.NEtBz.  [60°]; 

large  crystals  ;  v.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  &c.,  insol. 
water.  Formed  by  heating  di-ethyl-aniline  with 
benzoyl  chloride  at  200°  (Hess,  B.  18,  687). 

Di-ethyl-aniline  C,„H,jN  i.e.  C,H.,NEt,.  Mol. 
w.  149.  (214°).  S.G.  -936.  S.H.  -476  between 
8°  and  80°  (R.  Schiff,  Q.  17,  286).  Formed  by 
heating  ethyl-aniline  with  excess  of  EtBr  (Hof- 
mann, A.  74,  135).  Prepared  by  heating  aniline- 
hydrobromide  (or  hydroiodide)  with  (2rij  mols. 
of)  ethyl  alcohol  to  150°  for  8  hours  ;  the  yield 
is  98  p.c.  of  the  theoretical  (Beinhardt  a.  Staedel, 
B.  10,  29). 

Properties. — Oil.  Gives  no  colour  with 
bleaching  powder.  Does  not  turn  brown  in  air. 
Benzoyl  chloride  at  180°  forms  EtCl  and  beuzoyl- 


ethyl-aniline  (Hess,  B.  18,  687).  AcBr  forms 
Etlir  and  Nl'hEtAc  (Staedel,  B.  19,  1948). 
HNO.,  forms  tetra-nitro-ethyl-aniline  (Van  Rom- 
burgh,  R.  T.  C.  2,  31).  Nitrous  acid  gives  ni- 
troso-di-ethyl-aniline  C,.H|(NO)NEt„  which  crys- 
tallises from  ether  in  green  prisms  [84°],  and 
dissolves  in  dilute  acids. 

Salts. — B'HBr:  four-sided  tables;  sublimes 
in  needles. — B'.B.jPtCl,. :  yellow  prisms  (from 
alcohol)  ;  less  soluble  than  the  platinochloride 
of  ethyl-aniline. — B'„H.,Cl.,SnBr| :  monoclinic 
prisms  (Hjortdahl,  J.  1882, .524).— B'.,H.,Br.,SnBr,. 

Mcthylo-iodide  B'Mel :  [102°];"  identical 
with  methyl  -  ethyl  -  aniline  ethylo  -  iodide.  By 
treatment  with  KOH  it  gives  methyl-ethyl- 
aniline  (Glaus  a.  Howitz,  B.  17,  1326).  The 
corresponding  hydroxide  splits  up  on  distillation 
into  ethylene,  water,  and  di-ethyl-aniline.  Its 
salts  are:  (NPhEt,Cl).,PtCl^.-NPhEt3l3  [81°]. 
NPhEt,l5  [68°]  (Dafert,  M.  4,  502). 

Ethylo -iodide  NPhEt.,1.— NPhEt,,OH.— 
NPhEtjCl.  —  (NPhEt3Cl)„PtCl,  (Hofmann,  A. 
79,  2). 

References. — Bromo-,  Chloko-,  Chloro-nitro-, 
and  NiTRo-  ethyl-anilinp;. 

ETHYL-ANILINE  AZYLINE  v.  Di-ethyl- 
amido-bcnzenc-h-'M-di-cthyl-aniline. 

ETHYL-ANILINE    SULPHONIC    ACID  v. 

EtUYL-AJIIDO-BENZENE  SULPHONIC  ACID. 

ETHYL-ANTHRACENE  C,„H,.,  or 

C,H,<^/^'^-^^)>C„H,.     [61°].      Large  plates. 

Prepared  by  reduction  of  ethyl-oxanthranol  with 
zinc-dust  and  NHj  (Liebermann  a.  Tobias,  B. 
14,  802;  A.  212,  109).  Picric  acid  com- 
pound [120°]. 

ETHYL-ANTHRACENE-DIHYDEIDE  C,„H,„ 

or  C,H,<^g^'>C„H,.    (322°  cor.).    S.G.  -J? 

1'049.  Prepared  by  reduction  of  ethyl-oxan- 
thranol with  P  and  HI  (S.G.  1'7)  (Liebermann, 

B.  13,  1600;  A.  212,  76).  Clear  fluorescent 
liquid.  Miscible  with  alcohol,  ether,  benzene, 
and  acetic  acid  in  all  proportions.  Cautious 
treatment  with  CrOj  in  glacial  acetic  acid  recon- 
verts it  into  ethyl-oxanthranol ;  further  oxidation 
gives  authraquinone. 

Di-ethyl-anthracene  dihydride 

C„H,<^j^'->C,H,,.    [50°].    From  di-othyl-an- 

throne,  HIAq  (S.G.  1'7),  and  amorphous  phos- 
phorus at  190°  (Goldmann,  B.  21, 1176).  Colour- 
less crystals,  v.  sol.  ligroin,  ether,  and  CS,.  Oxi- 
dised by  Cr03  in  HOAc  to  di-ethyl-anthrone. 
Ethyl-anthracene-hydride-nitrite 

C,  ,Hs(C,H,)(NO,):|.  [130'-].  Large  crystals.  Sol. 
benzene.  Prepared  by  the  action  of  HNO.,  on 
an  acetic  acid  solution  of  ethyl-anthracene- 
hydride.  On  oxidation  with  CrO^  it  gives  anthra- 
quinone  (Liebermann  a.  Landshoff,  B.  14,  473). 

ETHYL  -  ANTHRANOL      Ethyl  ether 
/C(OEt). 

C,H  /  I  >C,H,.    [77°].    Formed  by  the 

\CEt  / 

action  of  ethyl  iodide  and  KOH  on  anthranol 
(Goldmann,  B.  21,  2506).  Needles  (from  dilute 
alcohol) ;  v.  e.  sol.  benzene,  ether,  and  petroleum 
ether.  Oxidised  by  chromic  acid  to  ethyl-oxan- 
thranol  C,H,<^  ^^^^oj. 
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DI-ETHYL-ANTHRONE  C„H„0  i.e. 
C,I-Ij<^^'^^  >C,H,.    Formed  together  with  the 

ethyl  derivative  of  anthranol 
/C(OEt). 

C^H/  I         yCijHj  by  boiling  anthranol  with 
\CH  ^ 

cone.  KOHAq  and  EtI  (Goldmann,  B.  21, 1176). 

[136°].  Colourless  crystals,  v.  sol.  benzene, 
chloroform,  alcohol,  and  ether,  sol.  ligroin, 
insol.  aqueous  alkalis.  Oxidised  by  CrOj  in 
HOAc  to  anthraquinone.  Does  not  combine 
with  Br.    Not  affected  by  HCl  in  HOAc  at  180°. 

ETHYL  ARSENATE  (C.H-,)3As04.  (237°). 
S.G.  -  1*326.  Decomposed  by  water  into  al- 
cohol and  arsenic  acid  (Crafts,  Bl.  [2]  14,  99). 

ETHYL  AESENITE  (C.,H5)3As03.  (166°). 
S.G.  2  1-224.  Formed  from"  Ag.AsOs  and  EtI. 
Prepared  by  the  action  of  NaOEt  on  AsClj  or 
AsBrj  in  alcoholic  solution.  Only  f  of  the  cal- 
culated quantity  of  NaOEt  is  used,  to  avoid 
saponification  of  the  ether.  Excess  of  AsBrj  is 
removed  by  passing  in  dry  NH.,  and  filtering  from 
the  pp.  Arsenious  ether  is  also  formed  by  heat- 
ing Et.SiO^  with  AsA  at  200°.  It  is  not  affected 
by  dry  NH3  but  is  decomposed  by  water  into  al- 
cohol and  As-.O,.  HBr  gives  alcohol  and  AsBr., 
(Crafts,  Bl.  [2]  14,  99). 

ETHYL-AESINES  v.  Arsenic,  organic  com- 
pounds OF. 

ETHYLATION  OF  BASE'.  The  displace- 
ment of  hydrogen  by  ethyl  in  primary  and 
secondary  bases  is  usually  effected  by  heating 
with  ethyl  iodide  (bromide  or  chloride),  the  re- 
sulting compound  being  decomposed  by  potash. 
Another  method  consists  in  heating  the  hydro- 
chloride (hydrobromide  or  hydroiodide)  of  the 
base  with  10  p.c.  more  than  the  calculated  quan- 
tity of  ethyl  alcohol  at  150°  for  8  hrs.;  the  yield 
varies  from  28  p.c.  to  99  p.c.  of  the  theoretical, 
according  to  the  base.  The  reaction  takes  place 
most  readily  with  the  iodide,  and  least  readily 
with  the  chloride  (c/.  Eeinhart  a.  Staedel,  B.  16, 
29). 

ETHYL-ATROLACTIC  ACID  v.  Ethijl  deri- 
vative of  a-OxY-a-PHENYL-PROPIONIC  ACID. 

ETHYL-ATROPINE  v.  Atropine. 
ETHYL-AZAUROLIC    ACID    v.  Azatjrolic 

ACID. 

ETHYL-BARBITURIC  ACID  v.  Ethyl  deri- 
vative of  Baebitukic  acid. 

ETHYL-BENZENE  C,H,„  i.e.  C.B^.CHs.  Mol. 
w.  106.  (136°  i.  v.).  S.G.  f  -8673  (Briihl,  A. 
233,  12) ;  -8760  (Schiff,  A.  220,  92).  C.  E. 
(9-9°  to  135-8°)  -00129.  V.D.  3-65  (calc.  3-66). 
S.V.  138-9.  md  1-496.  S.H.  -393  at  0°  (Schiff, 
A.  234,  300). 

Occurrence. —  In  Dippel's  oil  (Weidel  a.  Cia- 
mician,  B.  13,  70). 

Formation.— \.  From  EtBr,  CuH,Br  and  Na 
(Fittig,  A.  131,  310;  133,  2'22  ;  144,  278). -2. 
From  benzene,  Al.,Clj,  and  EtCl  or  ethylene 
(Friedel  a.  Crafts,  A.  Ch.  [6]  1,  457  ;  14,  456 ; 
Eennie,  C.  J.  41,  33  ;  Balsohn,  Bl.  [2]  31,  540  ; 
SoUscher,  B.  15,  1680).— 3.  By  heating  benzene 
(4  pts.)  with  ether  (1  pt.)  and  ZnCl.,  (2  pts.)  for 
12  hours  at  180°  (Balsohn,  Bl.  [2]  3'2,  617).— 4. 
According  to  Berthelot  (Bl.  [2]  9,  289)  it  is 
among  the  products  obtained  by  heating  naph- 
thalene with  cone.  HIAq  (20  pts.). — 5.  Accord- 


ing to  Friedel  a.  Crafts  {Bl.  [2]  39,  195)  it  is 
among  the  carbonaceous  products  of  the  action 
of  Al.^Cls  on  benzene  at  200°. — 6.  By  heating 
styrene  with  HIAq  (20  pts.)  (Berthelot,  Bl.  [2]  9, 
455). 

Properties. — Liquid,  resembling  toluene. 

Reactions. — 1.  On  passing  through  a  red-hot 
lube  it  is  decomposed  forming  styrene  (2  p.c.) 
benzene  (15  p.c),  toluene  (1  p.c),  naphthalene  (2-2 
p.c),  naphthalene  dihydride,  diphenyl  (-6  p.c), 
phenanthrene  (2-6  p.c),  and  anthracene  (-4  p.c.) 
(Berthelot,  Z.  [2]  4,  589  ;  Ferko,  B.  20,  603). 
2.  By  prolonged  oxidation  with  dilute  HXO, 
or  CrO.,  it  is  converted  into  benzoic  acid.  When 
the  oxidation  is  incomplete  there  is  formed  a 
small  quantity  (10  p.c.)  of  aeetophenone  (Friedel 
a.  Balsohn,  Bl.  [2]  32,  615).— 3.  In  carbon  di- 
sulphide  it  yields  with  chromyl  chloride  CrOjClj 
a  chocolate  crystalline  pp.  of  composition 
PhEt2Cr02CL  converted  by  moisture  into  phenyl- 
acetic  aldehyde  (fitard,  A.  Ch.  [5]  22,  246).- 4. 
Converted  by  boiling  with  Al^Clg  into  _p-di-ethyl- 
benzene  and  a  little  7»-di-ethyl-benzene  (An- 
schiitz,  A.  235,  189). — 5.  Chlorine  under  the  in- 
fluence of  light  forms  a-chloro-ethyl-benzene 
(Schramm,  M.  8,  101).— 6.  By  the  action  of 
hroinine  in  the  dark,  or  of  bromine  in  presence 
of  3  p.c.  of  iodine  in  diffused  daylight  it  yields 
a  mixture  of  0-  and  ^-bromo-ethyl-benzene 
(Schramm,  B.  18,  1272  ;  M.  8,  304). 

m-Di-ethyl-benzene.   [-20°].   (182°).  S.G. 

-8602.  Formed,  together  with  the  p-isomeride, 
when  benzene  is  acted  upon  by  EtBr  in  presence 
of  AICI3  (Voswinkel,  B.  21,  2829).  Forms  no 
compound  with  picric  acid.  Dilute  HNO3  gives 
isophthalic  acid.  Gives  C6H3BrEt2  (238°)  and 
C,Br,Et,  [74°]. 

p-Di-ethyl-benzene  C,|,H,4  i.e.  C^B.^{C^^.^. 
Mol.  w.  134.    (181°)  (A.).    S.G.  '53  -871. 

Formation. — 1.  From  p-di-bromo-benzene 
[89°]  by  treatment  with  sodium  and  EtI  (Asch- 
enbrandt,  A.  216,  212  ;  B.  12,  1303).-  2.  From 
p-bromo-ethyl-benzene,  Na  and  EtI  (Fittig,  A. 
144,  285).— 3.  A  di-ethyl-benzene  (179°-185°) 
is  formed  by  passing  ethylene  into  benzene  con- 
taining AloClg  (Balsohn,  Bl.  [2]  31,  540  ;  Friedel 
a.  Crafts,  A.  Ch.  [6]  14,  456).— 4.  By  passing  EtCl 
into  benzene  containing  AL.Cls  a  di-ethyl-ben- 
zene is  formed  which  on  oxidation  by  chromic 
mixture  gives  an  acid  CeHj(C02H).CH2CO,H 
subliming  at  210°  (Allen  a.  Underwood,  Bl.  [2] 
40,  100). 

Reactions. — 1.  Gives  ethyl-benzoic  acid  on 
oxidation  by  dilute  HNO3.  Chromic  acid  mixture 
forms  terephthalic  acid.— 2.  CrO.CL  forms  a 
compound  CBH^Et22Cr02CL  converted  by  water 
into  phenyl-acetic  aldehyde  (l^tard,  A.  Ch.  [5] 
22,  252). 

s-Tri-ethyl-benzene  C,2H,s  i.e.  CgHjEtj 
[1:3:5].  (218°).  Formed  by  treating  a  mixture 
of  acetone  and  methyl  ethyl  ketone  with  H^SO, 
(Jacobsen,  B.  7,  1430).  It  yields  trimesic  acid 
C5H3(C02H)3  on  oxidation.  Tri-ethyl-benzenes 
are  also  formed  by  the  action  of  ethylene  on 
benzene  in  presence  of  AL^Cl^  (Friedel  a.  Crafts, 
A.  Ch.  [6]  14,  456),  the  chief  product  being 
s-tri-ethyl-benzene.  On  oxidation  by  dO.^  this 
mixture  gives  an  acid  CioHgO^  crystallising  in 
large  needles,  and  ultimately  trimesic  acid 
(Friedel  a.  Balsohn,  Bl.  [2]  34,  635). 
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s  -Tetra  -  ethyl  -  benzene  C.H  Et, [1:2:4:5]. 
[13°].  ('250').  Formed,  together  with  the  con- 
secutive isorneride,  by  the  action  of  EtBr  and 
AlCl,  on  benzene ;  the  product  ('250'^-25.5°)  is 
treated  with  CLSO  ,H,  and  the  sodium  salts  of 
the  resulting  sulplionic  acids  crystallised  from 
water.  The  Na  salt  of  s-tetra-ethyl-benzene 
sulphonic  acid  crystallises  first,  and  the  residual 
acid  is  converted  into  Ba  salt.  After  barium 
c-tetra-ethyl benzene  sulphonatehas  crystallised, 
there  may  still  be  obtained  from  the  mother- 
liquor  a  sulphamide  [100°],  possibly  belonging 
to  i-tetra-ethyl-benzene.  The  sulphonic  acids 
are  hydrolysed  (Jacobsen,  B.  21,  2820).  Crys- 
talline mass  ;  oxidised  by  dilute  HNO:,  and  by 
KMnO,,  to  pyromellitic  acid.  Br  gives  C^Br.,Et, 
[112-5°]. 

c-Tetra-ethyl-benEene  C„H„(C.,H,)  ,[1:2:3:1]. 
(254°  cor.).  V.D.  (H  =  l)  189-5  (obs.).  Colour- 
less liquid.  Lighter  than  water.  Prepared  by 
heating  benzene  with  ethyl  bromide  and  AlXl,. 
at  100°.  On  oxidation  with  KMnO,  it  gives 
prehnitic  acid  C  H  ,(CO.,H),  (Galle,  B.  1(3,  1745). 
Forms  C,Br.,Et,  [77"]  (J.). 

Penta-ethyl-benzene  C^HEt^.  (277°).  S.G. 
i2  -8985.  Obtained  from  benzene  by  the  action 
of  EtBr  and  AlCl,,.  Purified  by  conversion  into 
the  sulphonic  acid  by  C1S0.|H,  crystallisation  of 
the  Na  salt,  and  subsequent  hydrolysis  (Jacob- 
sen,  B.  19,  1209  ;  20,  896,  2857  ;  21,  2814).  Oil. 
Does  not  solidify  at  —20°.  HNO.,  does  not  give 
a  nitro-  compound.  When  treated  with  cone. 
H.,SO|,  followed  by  fuming  HoSO,  there  is  formed 
C„H..Et,  and  C,Et,.  "  I 

Hexa-ethyl-benzene  C,(C.,HJs-  [129'].  (298°  I 
cor.).     V.l).  (H  =  l)  242-i  (bbs.).     Formed  by  j 
heating  benzene  with  ethyl  bromide  and  A1.,C1,. 
at  100°  (Galle,  B.  16,  1745  ;  Jacobsen,  B.  21,  j 
2820).     Formed   also  by  passing  EtCl  into 
benzene  containing  A1.,C1„  (Albright,  Morgan,  a. 
Woolworth,  G.  B.  86,'  887).    Long  colourless 
monoclinic  prisms.    Sol.  alcohol  and  ether,  si. 
sol.  acetic  acid.    Easily  sublimes. 

Eefcrenccs. — Bkomo-,  Bkomo-nitro-,  Chloeo-, 
Chlouo-nitko-,  Nitro-,  &o.,  ethi'l-denzexe. 

ETHYL-BENZENE  CARBOXYLIC  ACID  v. 
Phenyl-propionic  acid. 

Ethyl-benzene  di-carboxylie  acid  C,„H|,|0, 
i.e.  COjH.CH^.CHMe.CO.H.  [147°].  From  its 
nitrile  and  fuming  HCl  at  200°  (Gabriel,  B.  20, 
2504).    Crystalline  powder. 

Nitrile  CN.C„H,.CHMe.CN.  [37°].  (285°). 
From  CN.C,Hj.CH,CN  by  treatment  with  alco- 
holic KOH  and  Mel.  Triclinic  prisms  (Fock,  B. 
20,  2501).  V.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Cone. 
HoSO^at  125°  converts  it  quickly  into  the  imide 

C,H,<^Q^-^^  [145°],  whence  POCl^  at  200° 

gives  chloro-oxy-methyl-isoquinoline. 

Isomeride  v.  Caeboxy-phenyij-propionic  acid. 

ETHYL-BENZENE  SULPHONIC  ACID 
C„H,Et(S03H).  Two  acids  of  this  composition 
are  obtained  by  digesting  ethyl-benzene  with 
fuming  HoSO.,  at  100°.  The  more  abundant  acid 
forms  the  less  soluble  K  salt,  which  crystallises 
well  and  yields  an  amide  [108°] ;  fused  with 
KOH  it  yields  solid  ethyl-phenol  (Chrustschoff, 

B.  7,  1166). 
m-Ethyl-benzene  sulphonic  acid 

C,  H3Et„S0,H  [1:3:4  ?].  From  the  hydrocarbon 
and  CISO.H  (Voswinkel,  B.  21,  2830).^KA'aq  : 


dimetric  tables.  —  BaA'^  3aq  :  prisms,  m.  sol. 
water. — CuA'„  4aq  :  blue  plates. 

Amide  C^H^Et^SO^NH^ :  [102°];  needles 
(from  alcohol). 

p-Di-ethyl-benzene  sulphonic  acid 
C,jH.,Et..(S03H).      From   di-ethyl-benzene  and 
fuming'  H-.SO^  (Fittig  a.  Kiinig,  A.  144,  277  ; 
Aschenbrandt,  A.  216,  214  ;  Eemsen  a.  Noyes, 
Am.  4,  200).    Deliquescent  laminfe. 

Salts.— KA'  3iaq.— NaA'.— BaA'.,4aq:  leaf- 
lets. S.  (of  BaA',)  5-1  at  23°.— S'rA',  4aq.— 
CaA',  5aq. — CuA'._,  6aq  :  blue  plates. — PhA',,  3aq. 
— Hg'A'^.  —  NiA'2'5aq.  —  CoA'.^  5aq.  —  MgA'j.  — 
AgA'. 

Amide  C,H,Et,(SOjNH,).  [97-5°  cor.] 
Leaflets,  si.  sol.  water. 

s-Tetra-ethyl-benzene  sulphonic  acid 
C^HEtiSOjH.  From  s-tetra-ethyl-benzene  and 
ClSO.jH  (Jacobsen,  B.  21,  2820).— NaA'„  4aq  : 
plates  (from  water),  or  tables  (from  aleoliol);  si. 
sol.  cold  water,  insol.  dilute  NaOH Aq. — BaA'„  9aq : 
scaly  crystalline  pp.    SI.  sol.  boiling  water.  ' 

Amide  C„HEt|SO.,NH, :  [122°];  trimetric 
plates  (from  dilute  alcohol). 

c-Tetra-ethyl-benzene  sulphonic  acid 
C,H(C,H,),,S03H.    Silky  plates  or  long  needles. 
Formed  by  sulphonation  of  c-tetra-ethyl-benzene. 

Salts.  —  A'Na  5aq  :  microscopic  plates. — 
A',Ba  6aq  :  flat  prisms. — A'.^Cu  8aq  :  light-blue 
plates. — A'.,Cd  7aq  :  large  flat  prisms. 

4mirfe'C,H(C,,H,)^S0,,NH, :  [107°];  glisten- 
ing scales  or  large  monoclinic  prisms,  v.  sol. 
alcohol  and  acetic  acid,  si.  sol.  petroleum-ether 
(Galle,  B.  16,  1745). 

Penta-ethyl-benzene  sulphonic  acid 
C„Et-SO.,H.  From  penta-ethyl-benzene  and 
ClSOaH'  (Jacobsen,  B.  21,  2814).— NaA' 4aq  : 
thin  pearly  plates  (from  water)  ;  m.  sol.  cold 
water,  insol.  dilute  NaOHAq,  v.  sol.  alcohol. — 
KA'2aq  :  six-sided,  trimetric  plates  (from  water), 
prisms  (from  alcohol) ;  si.  sol.  cold,  m.  sol.  hot, 
water,  v.  e.  sol.  alcohol. — NH,,A'  aq :  trimetric, 
six-sided  plates,  si.  sol.  cold  water. — BaA'.^  9aq  : 
from  the  Na  salt  and  Ba(0Ac)2.  Small  scales  ; 
V.  si.  sol.  boiling  water. 

Reference. — CiiLoRO-ETnYL-BENZENE  sulpho- 
nic acid. 

ETHYL-BENZHYDROXAMIC    ETHER  v. 

Benzenyl-ethoxiji  ethyl  ether. 

TETRA-EIHVL-BENZIDINE  v.  Tetka- 
ethyl-di-amido-dipiienyl. 

ETHYL  BENZO ATE  v.  Ethyl  ether  of  Benzoic 
acid. 

0-ETHYL-BENZOIC  ACID  C^Hi.iO,,  i.e. 
C6H,EtCO,H[l:2].  Mol.  w.  150.  [68°]'.  Formed 
by  reduction  of  tri-chloro-,  or  di-chloro-bromo-, 
vinyl-benzoic  acid  with  sodium  amalgam  (Zincke, 
B.  20,  2056).  Formed  also  by  reduction  of  ace- 
toplienone  carboxylio  acid  or  of  phthalyl-acetic 
acid  C,H,(C„0.,)CH.CO.,H  with  HI  and  P  at  180° 
(Gabriel  a.  Michael,  B.  10,  2206).— Slender  fiat 
needles. — AgA'  :  long  needles. 

7)i-Lthyl-benzoic  acid  C,H,Et.CO,H  [1:3]. 
[47°].  Formed  by  oxidising  j«-di-ethyi-benzeno 
with  dilute  HNO3  (Jacobsen,  B.  21,  2820). 
Needles,  insol.  cold  water. — CaA'2  4aq:  needles, 
V.  sol.  water. 

^)-Ethyl-benzoic  acid  C^H^Et.C0„H[l:4]. 
[113°]. 

Formation. — 1.  By  the  action  of  sodium  and 
CO2  upon  2J-bi'omo-ethyl-beuzene  (Kekule,  A. 
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137,  178;  Kekule  a.  Thorpe,  C.  J.  22,  366).— 
2.  By  oxidising  di-ethyl -benzene  with  boiling 
dilute  HNO,  (Fittig  a.  Konig,  A.  144,  277; 
Aschenbrandt,  A.  216,  218). 

Properties. — Small  plates  (from  water)  or 
prisms  (from  alcohol),  v.  si.  sol.  cold  water,  v. 
sol.  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  and  benzene. 
May  be  sublimed.  Melts  under  water.  Gives 
terephthalic  acid  on  oxidation. 

Salts.— BaA'j  2aq  (A.).— BaA'^  aq  (F.  a.  K.). 
S.  2.— CaA'o  3aq  (A.)— CaA',  2aq  (F.  a.  K.)  : 
feathery  tufts  of  needles. — CuA'^  xnq. — AgA' : 
needles  (from  hot  water). 

Di-ethyl -benzoic  acid  C,|H,,02  i.e. 
C^H.jEt^.COjH.    Formed,  together  with  benzoic 
acid,    by    fusing    di-ethyl-carbobenzoic  acid 
C,„H]80,  with  potash  (Zagoumenny,  4.  184,171). 
Oil. — AgA' :  laminss  (from  water). 

References. — Chlobo-    and   Nitbo-  ethyl- 

BENZOIC  ACIDS. 

ETHYL-BENZOPHENONE  v.  Phenyl-ethyl- 

PHENYL-KETONE. 

ETHYL- BENZOYL- ACETIC  ACID  v.  Benz- 

OYL-ACETIC  ACID. 

ETHYL-BENZYL-  v.  Benzyl-ethyl-. 
ETHYL-DIBENZYL      v.  Phenyl-ethyl- 
phenyl-ethane. 

ETHYL-DI-BENZYL-PHOSPHINE 

EtP(C,H,).,.  (320°-330°).  Formed  by  treating 
with  NaOH  the  distillate  from  Et,P(C.H,),Cl 
(v.  infra)  (Collie,  C.  J.  63,  725). 

Benzylo-chloride  EtP(C;H.),Cl  aq.  De- 
composed on  distillation,  giving  ethylene,  stilbene, 
HCl,  &c. 

Di-ethyl-benzyl-phosphine  Et.,PC,H,.  (250° 
-255°).  Formed  by  distilling  Et,PC-H;Cl  and 
treating  the  resulting  Et,PC,H,ClH  with  NaOH 
(Collie,  C.  J.  53,  724). 

Oxide  Et.,(C,H;)PO.  (329°).  Formed  as 
above,  and  also  by  heating  Et2(C,H,),>P0H. 
Long  needles.    Converted  by  Na  into  Et  .PC.H,. 

Sulphide 'EU{C,B.,)FS.  [95°].  (300°-3io°). 
Formed  by  adding  S  to  an  ethereal  solution  of 
Et.^PC.H,.  Crystalline ;  insol.  water.  When 
heated  with  Na  the  phosphine  EtjPCjH,  is 
liberated. 

Benzylo-chloride  Et,P(C,H,)2Cl.  De- 
composed on  heating  into  C.,Hj  and 
EtP(C,H,),,ClH. 

ETHYL  BENZYL  SULPHIDE  v.  Ethyl 
derivative  of  Benzyl  mercaptan. 

TBI- ETHYL -BISMUTHINE    v.  Bismuth 

TKI-ETUIDE. 

TBI  -  ETHYL  -  BIURET  C^Hi^NaO.,  i.e. 
NEt(C0.NHEt)2.  Formed  by  warming  cyanuric 
ether  with  baryta  (Limpricht  a.  Habich,  A.  109, 
104  ;  Nencki,  B.  9,  1011).  Thick  oil,  si.  sol. 
water,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Split  up  on  dis- 
tillation into  cyanic  ether  and  di-ethyl-urea. 

ETHYL  BORATES. 

Ethyl  ortho-borate  (C,H5).,B03.    (120°  i.V.). 

5.  G.a -887;'^ -861.  V.D.  5-14  (calc.  5-07).  Pre- 
pared by  the  action  of  alcohol  on  BCI3  (Ebel- 
men  a.  Bouquet,  A.  Ch.  [3]  17,  55 ;  Bowman, 
P.  M.  [3]  29,  546).  Formed  also  by  distilhng  a 
mixture  of  dry  KEtSO,  with  anhydrous  borax 
(Eose,  P.  98,  245),  and  by  the  action  of  absolute 
alcohol  as  powdered  B.fl^  (Sehiff,  Bl.  [2]  5,  372  ; 

6,  36).  Colourless  liquid  with  alcoholic  odour. 
Burns  with  green  ilame.    Mixes  with  ether  and 


'  alcohol.  Decomposed  by  water  in  a  few  minutes 
into  alcohol  and  boric  acid.  HNO3  gives  nitric 
ether  and  boric  acid.    Acetic  acid  forms  acetic 

i  ether  and  B.O.^  PCI5  forms  EtCl,  POOL  and 
EtBO.,. 

Ethyl  metaborate  EtBO^.  Among  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  action  of  alcohol  on  B.^Oj.  Dense 
liquid,  absorbs  moisture  from  the  air,  being 
split  up  into  alcohol  and  boric  acid.  Gives  with 
alcohol  EtiBOj.  Acetic  acid  at  190°  gives  acetic 
ether  and  HBO,.  Cannot  be  distilled,  for  it 
splits  up  at  high  temperatures  into  Et^BO^  and 
gummy  EtB305,  which  behaves  like  EtBOo  to- 
wards water  and  alcohol. 

ETHYL-BORIC  ETHER  EtB(0Et)2.  The 
compound  EtB(0Et).,,B(0Et)3  (112°)  is  formed 
by  action  of  ZnEt,  (2  mols.)  on  boric  ether  (1  mol.) . 
Water  decomposes  it  into  ethyl-boric  acid 
BEt(OH),  and  alcohol  (Frankland,  Pr.  25,  165). 

Di-ethyl-boric  ether  Et  .B.OEt  (103°).  From 
ZnEt.,  and  EtB(0Et).,,B(0Et)3.  Dry  oxygen  con- 
verts it  into  BEt(OEt).,.  Water  converts  it  into 
diethyl-boric  acid  EtjB.OH,  which  absorbs  oxy- 
gen from  air,  forming  crystals  of  EtB(OEt).OH, 
whence  H,0  forms  alcohol  and  EtB(0H)2. 

ETHYL  BROMIDE  CH.Br.  Bromo-ethane. 
Mol.  w.  109.  (38-4°).  S.G.  1-4189  (Mende- 
lejeff) ;  1-4555  (Weegman.  Z.  P.  C.  2,  218)  ;  iJ 
1-4499 ;  If  1-4325.  M.M.  5-851  at  19-7°.  S.V.77-07 
(Schiff).  Critical  temperature  :  236°  (Pawlewsky, 
B.  16,  2633). 

Formation. — 1.  The  rate  of  formation  from 
alcohol  and  HBr  has  been  studied  by  Villiers 
(C.  R.  90,  1488).— 2.  When  a  mixture  of  ethyl- 
ene and  HBr  is  passed  over  Al2Br^  there  is  formed 
Al.BrjC^Hg,  ethyl  bromide,  and  saturated  hydro- 
carbons (Gustavson,  J.  pr.  ['2]  34, 161). — 8.  Toge- 
ther with  other  products  by  heating  alcohol  (1  pt.) 
with  bromine  (3  pits.)  (Lowig,  A.  3,  291). 

Preparation. — 1.  By  adding  bromine  (8  pts.) 
gradually  to  alcohol  (40  pts.),  mixed  with  clear 
phosphorus  (1  pt.),  and  distilling  (SeruUas,  A. 
Ch.  34,  99).  Personne  (C.  R.  52,  468)  employed 
red  phosphorus  (40  g.)  with  dry  alcohol  (160  g.) 
and  bromine  (100  g.). — 2.  By  mixing  H2S0, 
(10  pts.)  and  alcohol  (5  pts.),  allowing  to  stand 
for  some  time,  and  then  diluting  with  water 
(3  pts.),  adding  KBr  (5  pts.)  and  distilling.  The 
yield  is  80  to  100  p.c.  (De  Vrij,  J.  Ph.  [3]  31 
169  ;  cf.  G.  J.  36,  127  ;  D.  P.     229,  284). 

PTO2'crties.— Colourless  liquid  with  ethereal 
odour  and  anaesthetic  influence  (Robin,  C.  R.  32, 
649).  V.  si.  sol.  water,  miscible  with  alcohol 
and  ether.  Burns  with  difficulty,  forming  a 
smokeless  green  flame.  Not  acted  upon  by 
HNO3,  by  H^SOj,  or  by  potassium. 

Reactions. — 1.  When  piassed  through  a  red- 
hot  tube  ethylene  and  HBr  are  among  the  pro- 
ducts.— 2.  Ammonia  gives  ethylamines.  Other 
bases  act  similarly. — 3.  Alcoliolic  potash  forms 
KBr  and  ether  (Berthelot,  A.  92,  351).— 4.  Brom- 
ine forms  CH3.CHBr.„  CH,Br.CH,Br,  and 
CH^Br.CHBr.  (114°)  (Tavildaroff,  A.  176,  12).— 
5.  The  dry  copper-zinc  cou,ple  forms  BrZnEt,  the 
combination  being  facilitated  by  the  presence  of 
a  little  EtI.  In  presence  of  water  or  alcohol 
ethane  is  given  off  on  warming  (Gladstone  a. 
Tribe,  C.  J.  27,  410).— 6.  A  mixture  of  EtBr 
passed  over  ALBi-g,  or  the  compound  AlBr3CjH5 
at  60°  gives  saturated  hydrocarbons  (Gustav- 
son). 
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Compound  EtBrH.S  23aq  (Forcrand,  A. 
Ch.  rS]  28,  29). 

ETHYL-BEOMO  ACETO-ACETIC  ETHER  v. 

BroJIO-ACETO-ACJiTIC  ETHEK. 

ETHYL-DI-BROMO-DI-ALLYL-AMINE 

C,H,,,Br,N  i.e.  EtN(C,H,Br),,.  From  dibromo- 
allyl-amine  and  EtI  at  100°  (Maxwell  Simpson, 
P.  M.  [4]  16,  257).  Pungent  bitter  oil,  alkaline 
to  test  papers.  Precipitates  Cu(OH),_,  from 
cupric  salts. 

ETHYL  BROMO-ALLYL  OXIDE  C  H„BrO  i.e. 
Et.O.CH...CBr:CH..  (133°).  S.G.  iS  1-2(5.  From 
EtO.CH^^CHBr.CH^r  and  NaOH  (Henry,  B.  5, 
188). 

Ethyl  di-bromo-allyl  oxide 
Et.O.CH,.CBr;CHBr.     From  ethyl  propargyl 
oxide  and  Br  (Liebermann  a.  Kretschmer,  A. 
158,  231). 

ETHYL-BROMO-AMINE  v.  Etiiylamine. 
ETHYL-BROMO-ANILINE  v.  Bromo-ethyl- 

ANILINE. 

ETHYL  BROMO-PENTENYL  OXIDE 

C!,H,Br.O.Et.  (17i)°).  H.G.  1-23.  From 
bromo-amylene  bromide (tri-bromo-pcntane)  and 
alcoholic  KOH  (lleboul,  A.  133,  81). 

ETHYL-BROMO-PODOCARPIC  ACID  v. 
PojiocARnc  Acin. 

ETHYL  ISOBUTYL  CARBONATE  C.Hi.O^ 
tV.  Et{C,H„)C03.  (100-1°  cor.).  S.G.  ^ -92  (Eose, 
A.  205,  230). 

ETHYL-ISOBDTYL-GLYOXALINE  C„H„N., 
i.e.  C,H,,Et(C,H,,)N,.  O.uLlcthyliwamijline.  {225°)I 
S.G.  '-^S  -9291.  The  hydrobromide  is  formed 
from  isobutyl-glyosaline  (glyoxal-isoamyline)  and 
EtBr  (Eadziszcwsky  a.  Sziil,  B.  17,1291).  Oil,— 
B'.,H„PtCl,. :  orange  prisms. 

"  ETHYL  ISOBUTYL  KETONE 
C,,H,.CO.CH,Pr.  (135°)  at  735  mm.  S.G.  5 
•829  ;  -815.  Formed  when  CO  is  passed  over 
a  mixture  of  sodium  isovalerate  and  NaOEt  at 
100°  (Loos,  A.  202,  327).  Also  from  isovaleryl 
chloride  and  ZnEt.,  (Wagner,  Bl.  [2]  38,  264  ; 
J.  E.  16,  673).  Gives  on  oxidation  acetic  and 
isovaleric  acids. 

Ethyl  tcrt-^Txtyl  ketone  Et.CO.CMe^.  (126°). 
S.G.  a  -831 ;  -810.  From  CMe,.COCl  and 
ZnEt,  (Wyschnegradsky,  A.  178,  104).  Liquid 
smelling  of  mint  and  camphor.  Oxidised  by 
CrO,  to  CMe,CO,H. 

ETHYL-BUTYL-OXIDE  C,H,  ,0  i.e. 
Et.O.C.H,,.    (91-4°).    S.G.  S  -708.    S.V.  1501. 
C.E.  (0°-10°)  -00110  (Dobriner,  ^.  243,  5;  c/. 
Lieben  a.  Kossi,  A.  158,  107). 

Ethyl  isobutyl  oxide  EtOCH.Pr.  (79°).  S.G. 
•75.  From  EtI  and  K0C,,H„  (Wurtz,  A.  Ch.  [.3] 
42,  129  ;  A.  93,  117)  or  from  C,H,,Br  and  KOEt 
(Meissler,  C.  C.  1887,  479). 

Ethyl  tert-butyl  oxide  EtOCMej.  (69°). 
Formed  by  heating  tert-butyl  bromide  (2  vols.) 
with  NEt,  (5  vols.)  and  alcohol  (5  vols.)  at  100° 
(Reboul,  j.  1881,  409). 

ETHYL  ISOBUTYL  SULPHATE? 
Et(C,H„)SO,.    From  CH^O.SO-.Cl  and  alcohol 
(Behrend,      pr.  [2]  15,  34).    Decomposed  by 
water  into  alcohol  and  H(C.,H.j)SO,. 

ETHYL  ISOBUTYL  (a)-THIOCARBONATE 
EtO.CO.SC.H,,.  (192°).  S.G.  i"?  -994.  From 
ClCO,,Et  and  NaSC,,H„  (Mylius,  B.  6,  313). 

Ethyl-isobutyl  (a)-di-thio-carbonate 
EtS.CO.OC,H„.    (193°).    S.G.       -994.  From 

Vol.  II.  ' 


C1C0,C,,H,,  and  NaSEt  (M.) ;  v.  Ethyl  thio- 

CARBONATES. 

Ethyl-isobutyl  dithiocarbonate 
C.H.O.CS.SEt.     (228°).     From  C.H.O.CS.SK 
and  EtI  at  100°  (Mylius,  B.  5,  972).  Yellow 
liquid  with  unpleasant  odour,  with  a  taste  like 
aniseed. 

ETHYL  CAMPHENE  C,„H,  (CH,).  (198°- 
200°  cor.)  at  742  mm.  S.G.  -i!'-9709.  V.D. 
=  5-55  (found).  Prepared  by  the  action  of  sodium 
on  a  mixture  of  solid  camphor-dichloride  [155°J 
and  ethyl  iodide  (Spitzer,  B.  11,  1817).  Mobile 
fluid  of  turpentine-like  smell. 

ETHYL-CAMPHOR  v.  Camphor. 

ETHYL  CARBAMATE  v.  vol.  i.  p.  679. 

ETHYL  -  CARBAMIC  ACID  NHEt.CC.H. 
Ethyl-ammonium  salt  NH.|EtA.'.  From 
ethylamine  and  CO.^  at  — 18°.  Snow-white 
powder.  Decomposed  by  water  although,  like 
ammonium  carbamate,  it  does  not  immediately 
ppt.  Bad,  in  the  cold  (Wurtz,  A.  Ch.  [3]  30, 443). 

Ethyl  ether  NEtH.CO.Et.  (176°).  V.D. 
4-07.  S.G.  Si  -986.  From  ClCO„Et  and  NEtH., 
(Schreiner,  J",  ijc.  [2]  21,  125;  22,353).  Formed" 
also  by  heating  cyanic  ether  with  alcohol  in 
sealed  tubes  at  100°  (Wurtz,  C.  B.  37, 182).  Oil. 
Decomposed  by  potash  into  ethylamine,  alcohol, 
and  ICCO,. 

Di  -  ethyl  -  carbamic   chloride  CI. CO. NEt.,. 

Chloro-formic  acid  dicthi/lamidc.  (190°-195°). 
Prepared  by  the  action  of  PCI,  on  diethyl-oxamic 
acid,  CO  being  evolved  (Wallacli,  B.  14,  746). 
Liquid.  By  treatment  with  diethylamine  it 
gives  tetra-ethyl-urea.  By  water  it  is  decom- 
posed into  CO.,  and  diethylamine  hydrochloride. 

ETHYL  cARBAMINE  CNC.H,.  (78°).  Mol. 
w.  55.  From  ethyl  iodide  and  silver  cyanide 
{v.  vol.  i.  p.  080).  Also  from  EtI  and  mercuric 
fulminate  (Calmels,  J.  pr.  [2]  30,  319).  Stinking 
liquid.  Does  not  solidify  at  —  68°.  Split  up  by 
acids  into  formic  acid  and  ethylamine.  HgO 
added  to  a  solution  of  ethyl  carbaminc  (1  vol.) 
in  ether  (4  vols.)  forms  a,H.,.,Nj02  [112°].  Br 
forms  oily  NCjH^Br.,  (Tscherniak,  BL  [2]  30, 
105). 

Ethyl  -  carbamine    cyamide  v.  Cuibimido- 

ETHYL-UHEA. 

DI-ETHYL  SEMI-CARBAZIDE  C3H;,N,0  i.e. 
NH.,.C0.N,H.,Et.  [100°].  From  ethyl-hydrazine 
hydrochloride  and  cone,  aqueous  potassium 
cyanate  (Fischer,  A.  199,  284).  Laminaj ;  v.  e. 
sol.  water  and  alcohol,  si.  sol.  ether  and  cone, 
alkalis.  Reduces  Fehling's  solution  and  HgO 
only  when  warm. 

s  -  Di  -  ethyl  -  semicarbazide  C.H,  .,N.,0  i.e. 
NHEt.CO.NEt.NH...  From  the  nitrosamine  of 
s-di-ethyl-urea  NHEt.CO.NEt.NO  by  reduction 
with  zinc-dust  and  HOAc  in  alcoholic  solution 
(Fischer,  A.  199,  284).  Crystallises  with  diffi- 
culty ;  V.  sol.  water  and  alcohol.  Reduces  Feh- 
ling's solution  only  when  warm.  Boiling  cone. 
HClAq  splits  it  u})  into  CO.,,  ethyl-hydrazine,  and 
NH,Et.-B'HCl:  slender  needles.— B'^aPtCls. 

7(-Di-cthyl-seini-carbazide 
NH.,.CO.Nn.NHEt.  [149°].  Formed  by  the 
action  of  potassium  cyanate  on  the  neutral  salts 
of  M-di-ethyl-hydrazine  (F.).  Long  slender 
prisms  (from  alcohol) ;  v.  e.  sol.  alcohol  and  hot 
water,  v.  si.  sol.  ether.  Reduces  boiling  Fehling's 
solution  with  much  ditliculty.  —  B'.^H^PtCl,; ; 
slender  yellow  needles  (from  alcohol). 
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Nitrosamine  NH,.CO.N(NO).NEt,.  Yellow 
plates  ;  si.  sol.  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 
Dilute  KOH  splits  it  up  at  once  into  diethyl- 
amine,  CO.,,  ammonia,  and  N.,0. 

ETHYL-CAEBAZOLE  C.^B.,.^^  i.e. 

<^^''^'>NEt.     [67°].    From  potassium  carb- 

azole  and  EtI  (Graebe,  A.  202,  23).  Leaflets, 
sol.  ether  and  hot  alcohol,  insol.  water.  Its 
picrate  CnH|3NC,,H.,(NO„)30H  crystallises  in 
needles  [97°]. 

ETHYL-CARBAZOLINE  C„H,sN  i.e. 
C,.,H„NEt.    Hydroiodide  B'HL  Fromcarb- 
azoline,  EtI,  and  alcohol  at  100°  (Graebe  a. 
Behaghel,  A.  202,  25).    Thick  tables,  v.  sol.  hot 
water. 

ETHYL  -  CAEBIMIDO  -  METHYL  -  THIO  - 

UREA  SC^^g'^^CiNEtorMeNH.CS.NrCiNEt. 

Methyl-tJiio-carbamine-ethyl-cyamide.  [106°]. 
Formed  by  the  action  of  ethyl  iodide  upon 
sodium  carbimido-methyl-thiourea  (Wunderlich, 

B.  19,  448). 
ETHYL-CARBIMIDO-PHENYL-THIO-UREA 

SO  <;^|[^^>C:NEt  or  PhNH.CS.N:C:NEt.  Phe- 
nyl -  thio  -  carbamine  -  ethyl  -  cyamide.  [119°]. 
Formed  by  the  action  of  ethyl -iodide  upon  so- 
dium carbimido-phenyl-thio-urea.  Crystalline 
solid.  V.  sol.  water  and  alcohol.  Indifferent 
body  (Wunderlich,  B.  19,  448). 
ETHYL-CARBIMIDO-UREA 

OC<:^^y>C:NEt  or  H,N.CO.N:C:NEt.  Car- 

hamine-ethyl-cy amide.  [121°].  Formed  by  the 
action  of  ethyl  iodide  upon  sodium  carbimido- 
urea  ('  amido-dicyanic  acid  ').  Neutral  body 
(Wunderlich,  B.  19,  448). 

DI-ETHYL-CARBINOL  v.  Amyl  aicohol. 

Tri-ethyl-carbinol  v.  Heptyl  alcohol. 

DI-ETHYL-CARBINYL  v.  Amyl. 

DI-ETHYL-CARBOBENZOIC  ACID  C„H„0.. 
or  C„;H„02?  [102°].  (239°)  at  11  mm.  An 
acid  formed  when  deoxybenzoin  is  heated  with 
alcoholic  KOH  (Limpricht  a.  Schwanert,  ^.  155, 
66 ;  Zagoumenny,  A.  184,  163 ;  Anschiitz  a. 
Berns,  B.  20,  1392).  Slender  needles  (from 
ether).  Converted  by  potash -fusion  into  benzoic 
and  di-ethyl-benzoic  acids.  Dilute  H^SO^  forms 
crystalline  CigHjaO^  [132°]  and  other  bodies. 
HNOj  gives  a  di-nitro-  derivative  [156°]. 

Salts. — AgA' :  amorphous. — EtA':  oil. 

ETHYL  CARBONATE  C  H^Oj  i.e.  Et.CO,. 
Mol.  w.  118i.  (126°  cor.)  (Kopp,  A.  95,  325). 
S.G.  1°  -9762:  fiff  =  1-3897.  B,^  =  45-41  (Briihl, 
A.  203,  23).  H.F.p.  152,500.  H.F.v.  149,310 
(Th.  4,  213).  H.C.  641,448  (Louguinine,  Bl.  [2] 
41,  389).    V.D.  4-09  (obs.  and  calc.  Cahours). 

Formation. — 1.  By  the  action  of  potassium 
or  sodium  on  oxalic  ether  at  130°,  the  metal 
being  added  as  long  as  CO  escapes;  water  is 
then  added,  and  the  Et.COa  dried  over  CaCl., 
and  rectified  (Ettling,  4.' 19,  17).— 2.  By  distil- 
ling a  mixture  of  KEtCOj  with  KEtSO^  (Chancel, 

C.  B.  31,  521). -3.  By  the  action  of  NaOEt  on 
oxalic  ether  (Cranston  a.  Dittmar,  0.  J.  22, 
441).— 4.  From  ClCO„Et  and  NaOEt  (Schreiner, 
/.  pr.  [2]  22,  353). 

Properties. — Colourless  liquid,  burning  with 
blue  flame.  Insol.  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and 
ether.    Chlorine  gives  products  of  substitution 


(Cahours,  A.  Ch.  [3]  9,  201).  Saturated  with 
HBr  and  heated  to  100°  there  are  formed  EtBr, 
CO,,,  and  water  (Gal,  C.  B.  59,  1049).  By  heat- 
ing with  sodium  or  NaOEt  in  sealed  tubes  it 
yields  NaEtCOj,  carbonic  oxide,  and  Et,,0 
(Geuther,  Z.  [2]  4,  656).  Ammonia  at  100° 
forms  carbamic  ether ;  at  180°  ammonia  gives 
urea  (Xatanson,  A.  98,  287).  PCl^  gives  EtCl 
and  ClCO,,Et  (Geuther,  A.  205,  247). 

Potassium  ethyl  carbonate  KEtCO,.  When 
COj  is  passed  into  a  solution  of  KOH  in  absolute 
alcohol  there  is  formed  a  crystalline  deposit 
consisting  of  KEtCOj,  KHCO3,  and  K.CO, ;  the 
mass  is  washed  with  ether,  the  KEtCO^  is  then 
dissolved  in  alcohol  and  ppd.  by  ether  (Dumas 
a.  Peligot,  A.  Ch.  [2]  74,  6).  White  nacreous 
salt ;  split  up  by  water  into  alcohol  and  KHCO3. 
NaEtCOa  and  amorphous  Ba(EtC03)2  are  ob- 
tained by  passing  CO2  into  alcoholic  solutions 
of  NaOEt  and  Ba(OEt).,  respectively  (Beilstein, 
A.  112,  124 ;  Destrem,  A.  Ch.  [5]  27,  10). 

Ethyl  ortho-carbonate  C(OEt),.  Mol.  w.  192. 
(159°).  V.D.  6-80  (calc.  6-65).  Sodium  (24  g.) 
is  added  in  small  portions  to  a  boiling  solution 
of  chloropicrin  (40  g.)  in  absolute  alcohol  (300g.); 
as  soon  as  the  reaction  is  finished  the  excess  of 
alcohol  is  distilled  off  and  water  is  added  to  the 
residue  ;  the  oil  is  then  dried  by  CaCL  and 
rectified  (Bassett,  C.  J.  17,  198).  Oil,"  with 
peculiar  aromatic  odour.  Decomposed  by  boil- 
ing alcoholic  KOH.  B.Oj  at  100°  forms  boric 
ether  and  EtXOj.  Bromine  forms  EtBr,  Et2C03, 
bromal,  &c.  (Ladenburg  a.  Wichelhaus,  A.  152, 
166).    Ammonia  forms  guanidine. 

Reference :  Teiea-chloro-di-ethylcaebonate. 

ETHYL-CARBOPYRROL-AMIDE  v.  Ethyl- 

PYEIiOLE  CAKBOXYLIC  ACID. 

ETHYL -CARBOSTYRIL  v.  Ethyl  ether  of 
OxY-QuiNOLiNE  and  Oxy-ethyl-quinoline. 

ETHYL   CARBYLAMINE    v.  Ethyl-caeb- 

AMINE. 

ETHYL  CETYL  OXIDE  (C,HJ(C„H33)0. 
[20°].  Fine  white  needles.  From  cetyl  iodide 
and  EtONa  (Becker,  A.  102,  220  ;  Walder,  B. 
20,  1754). 

ETHYL  PERCHLORATE  C,H,C10  ,.  Obtained 
by  distilling  a  mixture  of  Ba(EtSO.,)o  with 
Ba(C10j2  in  quantities  of  4  g.  at  a  time  (to 
avoid  explosion)  (Clark,  Hare,  a.  Boyle,  P.  M. 
[3]  19,  370;  Eoscoe,  C.  J.  15,  213).  The  distil- 
late separates  into  two  layers,  the  upper  one 
consisting  of  water  which  may  be  removed  by 
blotting-paper.  Colourless  heavy  oil,  with 
pleasant  odour  and  sweet  taste.  Explodes  on 
the  least  provocation  with  excessive  violence. 
It  may  be  kept  under  water  or  in  alcoholic 
solution.  It  may  be  distilled  under  a  layer  of 
water,  passing  over  at  74°.  It  is  immediately 
saponified  by  alcoholic  potash. 

ETHYL  CHLORIDE  CH^Cl.  Chloro-etMne. 
Mol.  w.  64 J.  (12-5°)  (Kegnault,  1863,  67). 
S.G.  s  -9230  ;  f  -9171  (Perkin,  C.  J.  45,  449). 
V.D.  2-22  (calc.  2-24).  H.F.p.  (gaseous)  28,000 ; 
(liquid)  34,400  (Berthelot) ;  30,710  (Thomsen, 
Th.).  H.F.v.  29,550  (Th.).  M.M.  4-089  at  5° 
(P.).    S.V.  75-8  (Eamsay). 

Formation.  —  1.  By  chlorinating  ethane 
(Schorlemmer,  C.  B.  58,  703;  A.  132,  234).— 
2.  By  the  action  of  HCl  on  alcohol  alone  or  in 
presence  of  ZnCl^  (Eobiquet  a.  Colin,  A.  Ch.  [2] 
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1.  343 ;  Eognault,  A.  Ch.  [2]  71, 365  ;  Kuhlmann, 
A.  33, 108  ;  Lowis,  P.  45,  340).— 3.  By  the  action 
of  SCI,  PCI5,  A1,C1„  SbCl-,  re,Cl„  SnCl^,  &c,  on 
alcohol. — 4.  From  EtI  and  chlorine. — 5.  By 
treating  acetic  and  other  ethers  with  HCl. 

Preparation. — 1.  HCl  is  passed  into  a  boiling 
solution  of  ZnCL  (2  pts.)  in  95  p.c.  alcohol 
(3  pts.)  in  a  flask  with  inverted  condenser.  The 
escaping  gas  is  washed  with  water.  The  yield 
is  nearly  the  theoretical  (Groves,  C.J. 27,  637). — 

2.  By  distilling  a  mixture  of  alcohol  (5  pts.), 
H.SO,,  (2  pts.),  and  NaCl  (12  pts.). 

Properties. — Gas,  burning  with  green-edged 
flame.  V.  si.  sol.  water,  v.  e.  sol.  alcohol  and 
ether.  Gives  no  pp.  with  silver  nitrate  solution 
in  the  cold. 

Ueactions.—l.  Aqueous  HI  (S.G.  1-9)  at  130^ 
converts  it  into  EtI.— 2.  SO3  forms  ClSO.,.OEt 
(R.  Williamson,  C.  J.  10,  100).  By-products 
are  also  formed  (Von  Purgold,  B.  (5,  502).  — 

3.  Aqueous  AgNO.,  at  100°  gives  a  pp.  of  AgCl 
(G.  C.  Foster). — 4.  Boiiing  aqueous  KOH  slowly 
forms  alcohol ;  alcoholic  potash  acts  more 
readily,  forming  KCl,  alcohol,  and  ether  (Balard, 
A.  Ch.  [3]  12,  302). — 5.  Ammonia  forms  ethyl- 
amines  (Groves,  C.  J.  13,  331).  Equal  volumes 
of  C.^HjCl  and  NH,,  gas  submitted  to  a  pressure 
of  70  atmospheres  for  48  liours  at  175°  do  not 
react.  The  introduction  of  a  small  quantity  of 
alcohol  does  not  affect  the  result.  In  the  cold 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  NH,  and  C^H.,C1  requires 
to  be  kept  several  days  before  any  action  com- 
mences, and  tlie  reaction  is  not  complete  after 
several  months  (Vincent  a.  Chappuis,  Bl.  [2]  45, 
503).— 6.  Alcoholic  K.,S  and  KHS  give  Et.,S  and 
mercaptan  respectively  (Eegnault). — 7.  Passed 
over  red-hot  lime  it  forms  acetic  acid,  CH,,  and 
hydrogen  (L.  Meyer,  A.  139,  282  ;  c/.  Dumas  a. 
Stas,  A.  Ch.  [2]  73,  154). 

Derivatives. — Chloeo-ethanes  and  Ciiloeo- 

BEOMO-EinANES,  ETHYLENE  CHLORIDE  and  EtHYL- 
IDENE  CHLOEIDE. 

ETHYL-CHLORO-ACETO-ACETIC  ETHER 

V.  ChLORO-ACETO-ACETIC  ETHER. 

ETHYL  CHLORO-ACETYLENE  CARBOXY- 
Lie  ACID  V.  Ghloko-butane  carboxylic  acid. 
ETHYL  -  DI  -  CHLORO  -  DI  -  ALLYL  -  AMINE 

NEt(C,H,Cl)„.  (c.  200).  From  NH(C3H,C1),.  and 
EtI  at  100°  (Engler,  Bl.  [2]  9,  134 ;  A.  142,  81). 
Oil.— B'.,H,PtCl,, :  crystalline. 

Di- ethyl  -  chloro  -  allyl  -  amine.  Ethylo- 
chloride  C.,H,,Cl.NEt.,Cl.  Two  compounds  of 
this  constitution  are  formed  by  heating  s-tri- 
chloro-ethane  CH„C1.CHC1.CH„G1  with  NEt,, 
(Reboul,  C.  B.  95,  993).  They  differ  in  the  so- 
lubility of  their  Pt  salts.  Two  di-chloro-propyl- 
enes  appear  to  be  intermediate  in  the  formation 
of  these  ethylo-chlorides. 

ETHYL  a-CHLORO-ALLYL  OXIDE  C,H„C10 
i.e.  Et.O.CH,,.CCl:CH.,.    (110°).    S.G.  2  1011 ; 

-995.  From  CH„:CC1.CH„C1  and  alcoholic 
KOH  (Friedel  a.  Silva,  J.  1872,  323).  Formed 
also  from  ethyl  allyl  oxide  by  successive  treat- 
ment with  CI  and  KOH  (Henry,  B.  5,  189). 

Ethyl  ;8-chloro-alIyl  oxide 
Et.O.CH,.CH:CHCl.  (120°-12.5°).  S.G.  5?  1-021 ; 
2S  -994.  'From  CH„C1.CH:CHC1  and  alcoholic 
KOH  (F.a.S.).  Br  forms  EtO.CH  ..CHBr.CHClBr 
(220°). 

ETHYL-CHLORO-AMINE  v.  Etuylamine. 


DI-ETHYL    CHLORO-AMYL  PHOSPHATE 

Et,(C,H„.CHCl)PO,.  From  C.,H,.CH,.PO(OH), 
by  successive  treatment  with  PCL  and  alcohol 
(Fossek,  M.  7,  20). 

ETH  YL-CHLORO-ANILINE  v.  Ciiloro-ethyl- 

ANILINE. 

TRI  -  ETHYL  -  CHLORO  -  AUROPHOSPHITE 

Et.,PAuC103.  [c-  - 10°].  S.G.  2-025.  Obtained 
by  adding  absolute  alcohol  to  a  mixture  of  AuCl 
and  dry  phosphorus  and  ppg.  by  water  (Lindet, 
C.  R.  103,  1011).  Crystalline  mass  ;  decomposes 
about  100°.  Insol.  water,  sol.  alcohol,  ether, 
and  benzene.    NH.,  forms  Et,PAuC103N..H,. 

ETHYL-CHLORO-BENZENE  v.  Chloro- 
ethyl-rexzene. 

ETHYL-CHLORO-BROMO-PROPYL  OXIDE 
Et.CO.CjHjClBr.  (187°).  From  epichlorhydrin 
and  EtBr  at  200°  (Reboul  a.  Louren(,'o,  A.  119 
238). 

ETHYL  CHLORO-BUTENYL  OXIDE 

C,H,C1.0Et.  (134  ).  From  CfI,.CH:CH.CHCl. 
and  alcoholic  KOH  (Kekule,  .4.  102,  98). 

ETHYL  CHLORO-BUTYL  OXIDE 
CHXl.CHEtOEt.  (141°).  S.G.  2  -974.  V.D. 
09-3  (calc.  08-3).  From  ZnEt,_,  and  an  ethereal 
solution  of  di-chloro-di-ethyl  oxide  (Lieben,  A. 
123,  130;  133,  287;  14G,  220).  Oil,  miscible 
with  alcohol  and  ether. 

Reactions. — 1.  HI  gives  EtI  and  secondary 
butyl  iodide. — 2.  With  NaOEt  it  gives  butylene 
glycol  diethylic  ether:  CH,(OEt)CHEt.OEt, 
(147°).— 3.  PBr,  gives  CH.,Cl.CHEtBr,  ethyl 
bromide,  and  CH.Br.CHEtBr. 

ETHYL-CHLORO-ETHANE  TETRA-CAR- 
BOXYLIC  ACID  v.  CiiLORO-nDTANE  tetiu-car- 

BOXYLIC  ACID. 

ETHYL  -  CHLORO  -  MALONIC  ETHER  v. 
Ciiloro-etiiyl-maloxic  ether. 

ETHYL-DI-CHLORO-PHOSPHINE  v.  Etuyl- 
phosphine. 

ETHYL     CHLORO  -  ISOPROPYL  OXIDE 

CH.Cl.CH.Me.OEt.  (118°).  S.G.  a  -984.  From 
ZhMbj  and  diohloro-diethyl  ether  (Lieben,  A. 
146,  225).  PBr.,  gives  MeBr,  CH.Cl.CHMeBr, 
and  CH,Br.CHMeBr. 

ETHYL-CHLORO-QUINOLINE  v.  Chloro- 

ETIIYL-QUINOLINE. 

ETHYL-CHLORO-SULPHATE  v.  Ethyl  scl- 

PHATE. 

ETHYL  CHRYSOIDIN  v.  Benzene-Azo-ethyl- 
phenylcne-diamine. 

ETHYL-CINCHENIC  ACID  v.  Cinchene. 
ETHYL-CINCHON AMINE!).  Cinchona  b\ses. 
ETHYL-CINCHONIC  ACID  v.  Ethyl  quin- 

OLINE  C.UiEOXYLIC  ACID. 

ETHYL-CINCHONIDINE  v.  Cinchonidine. 
ETHYL-CINCHONINE  v.  Cinchuxine. 
ETHYL-CITRIC  ACID  v.  Citric  acid. 
ETHYL-CODEINE  r.  Codeine. 
ETHYL-CONHYDRINE  v.  Coniixe. 
ETHYL-CONIINE  0.  C.inune. 
ETHYL  -  COUMAZONIC    ACID  CuH.-NO, 
/CMe.,.0 

i.e.  C,H3(C0.,H)<  I      (?).    [202°].  Small 

\N  =  CEt 

glistening  pyramids.  V.sol.  alcohol,  insol.  water. 
Formed  by  boiling  (3:4:l)-amido-o.xypropyl- 
benzoic  acid  with  propionic  anhydride. 

Salts.  —  A'H,.HC1:  very  soluble  white 
needles. — A'H,H„S0j :  very  soluble  white  needles 
(Widmann,  B.  10,  2570). 

r  I  2 
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ETHYL  CRESYL  ETHER. 


ETHYL  CRESYL  ETHER  v.  Ethyl  derivative 

of  CliKSOL. 

ETHYL-CROTONIC  ACID  v.  Hexenoic  acid. 

ETHYL  ISOCROTYL  ETHER  v.  Ethyl  ether 
of  Bdtenyl  alcohol,  vol.  i.  p.  639. 

ETHYL-CUMENE  v.  Ethyl-peopyl-benzene. 

ETHYL-CUMIDINE  C„H„N  i.e. 
C.H.MejNHEt.  (220°-230°).    Formed  by  heat- 
ing cumidine  hydrochloride  (1  mol.)  with  alco- 
hol (1  mol.)  for  4  hours  at  125°  (Ruttan,  B.  19, 
2383). 

ETHYL  CYANAMIDE  v.  Cyanamide  under 
Cyanic  acid. 

ETHYL-CYANIC  ACID  v.  Cyanic  acid. 

ETHYL  CYANIDE  v.  Propionitiule  and 
Ethyl  caebamine. 

ETHYL-CYANURIC  ACID  v.  Cyantcric  acid 
under  Cyanic  acid. 

ETHYLENE  C^H^  i.e.  CH.,:CH.,.  Mol.  w.  28. 
[- 169°]  (Olszewski,  M.  8, 71) ;  ( - 103°)  (Cailletet, 
C.R.  94,  1224  ;  Wroblewsky,  M.  4,  338).  V.D. 
•9784  (Saussure;  cale. -9702).  H.F.p.  -8,000 
(Favre  a.  Silbermann) ;  -  9,400  (Berthelot,  4.  Ch. 
[5]  23,  180);  -4,160  (Thomsen,  /.  pr.  [2]  23, 
158);  -2,710  (Thomsen,  Th.).  H.F.v.  -3,290 
(Th.).  Critical  temperature,  13°.  S.  -25  at  0°  ;  S. 
(alcohol)  3-6  at  0°  (Carius,  A.  94,  133).  Dis- 
covered by  treating  alcohol  with  H^SOj  in  1795 
by  the  four  Dutch  chemists  :  Deiman,  Pajts  van 
Troostwyk,  Bondt,  and  Lauwerenburgh  (Crell. 
Ann.  1795,  ii.  195,  310  ;  Gilh.  Aym.  2,  201).  It 
is  a  product  of  the  dry  distillation  of  most 
organic  bodies,  e.g.  formates,  acetates,  butyrates, 
fats,  resins,  caoutchouc,  wood,  and  coal.  It  is 
the  most  abundant  illuminating  constituent  in 
coal  gas. 

Formation. — 1.  Formed,  as  well  as  other 
hydrocarbons,  when  a  mixture  of  CS,  and  H^S 
or  H.|P  is  passed  over  red-hot  copper  ;  or,  more 
abundantly,  when  a  mixture  of  CS._„  H.^S,  and 
CO  is  isassed  over  red-hot  iron  (Berthelot,  C.  B. 
43,  236).— 2.  Formed  together  with  CH,  and 
butylene  by  the  dry  distillation  of  barium  for- 
mate.— 3.  By  heating  a  mixture  of  alcohol  (1  vol.) 
with  cone.  HjSO,,  (4  vols.)  (Mitscherlich,  A.  Ch. 
[3]  7,  12).— 4.  By  heating  alcohol  (1  pt.)  with 
fused  B.A  (4  pts.)  (Ebelmen,  A.  Ch.  [3]  16,  136). 

5.  By  the  electrolysis  of  a  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  sodium  succinate  (Kekule,  A.  131,  79). — 

6.  Together  with  benzene,  by  heating  styrene 
with  hydrogen  in  sealed  tubes  (Berthelot,  J. 
1866,  544). — 7.  By  treating  ethylidene  chloride 
with  sodium  (Tollens,  A.  137,  311).— 8.  From 
ethyl  iodide  and  zinc  (E.  Frankland  a.  L. 
Dobbie,  C.  J.  33,  545). 

Preparation.  —  Alcohol  (25  g.)  and  H;,SO^ 
(150  g.)  are  heated  in  a  flask  to  165°,  and  a  mix- 
ture of  alcohol  (1  pt.)  and  H.^SO^  (2  pts.)  is  run 
in  slowly.  The  gas  is  washed  with  NaOHAq 
and  H2SO4  (Erlenmeyer  a.  Bunte,  A.  168,  64; 
192,  244). 

Properties. — Colourless  gas  with  faint  ethereal 
odour  (?).  v.  si.  sol.  water,  si.  sol.  alcohol,  m. 
sol.  ether.  Pure  ethylene  burnt  at  the  rate  of 
5  cubic  feet  per  hour  emits  a  light  equal  to  68'5 
standard  candles  ;  the  illuminating  power  of  a 
given  quantity  of  C^Hj  is  increased  by  moderate 
admixture  with  H,  CO,  or  CH^,  although  the 
actual  amount  of  light  given  per  cubic  foot  of 
the  mixture  is  less  than  that  given  by  pure 
ethylene.    The  intrinsic  illuminating  power  is 


reduced  by  admixture  with  N,  CO.,,  or  water- 
vapour,  but  increased  by  0  (P.  F.  Frankland, 
C.  J.  45,  30,  227).  It  unites  directly  with 
chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  N.^0„  SXL,  and  SO.,. 
It  is  quickly  absorbed  by  Nordhausen  sulphuric 
acid,  forming  ethionic  acid  and  its  anhydride. 
Cone.  H.SOj  absorbs  it,  forming  HEtSO^;  the 
absorption  takes  place  rapidly  at  100^-170°,  but 
at  ordinary  temperature  much  shaking  is  re- 
quired. Ethylene  forms  with  water  under  pres- 
sure a  crystalline  hydrate  (Villard,  G.  B.  106, 
1602). 

Beactions. — 1.  When  passed  through  a  red-hot 
tube  carbon  is  deposited  and  marsh-gas  formed. 
The  decomposition  commences  at  as  low  a 
temperature  as  355° ;  at  this  temperature  a 
condensation  change  only  takes  place,  and  is 
very  slow,  requiring  20  hours  or  more  for  its 
completion.  Heated  to  400°  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  it  is  entirely  decomposed  with 
formation  of  marsh-gas,  ethane,  and  liquid  pro- 
ducts (Day,  Am.  8,  153).  According  to  Berthe- 
lot (Bl.  [2J  9,  456)  these  liquid  j)roducts  contain 
benzene  and  styrene.  Norton  a.  Noyes  {Am.  8, 
362)  found  benzene,  naphthalene,  and  anthracene, 
as  weM  as  methylene,  propylene,  butylene,  and 
erotonylene,  CH,,:CH.CH:CH,,  with  CH„  and 
C,,H^.  AVhen  heated  in  a  glass  tube  to  dull  red- 
ness with  an  equal  volume  of  acetylene  it  appears 
to  form  butylene  (Berthelot,  J.  1866, 519).  When 
a  mixture  of  ethylene  and  hydrogen  is  passed 
over  platinum,  even  in  the  cold,  ethane  is  formed 
(Von  Wilde,  B.  7,  352).  A  mixture  of  ethylene 
and  diphenyl  passed  through  a  red-hot  porcelain 
tube  forms  phenanthrene,  anthracene,  benzene, 
styrene,  and  naphthalene  (Barbier,  C.  B.  79, 121). 
2.  With  oxygen  (3  vols.)  it  forms  a  highly  ex- 
plosive mixture.  When  a  mixture  of  ethylene 
and  air  is  passed  over  red-hot  platinum  wire 
some  acetic  acid  is  formed  (Coquillion,  C.  B.  77, 
444).  When  ethylene  is  oxidised  by  weakly- 
ozonised  oxygen,  formic  acid  and  CO..  result 
(Houzeau  a.  Eenard,  C.  B.  76,  572).— 3.  It  burns 
in  chlorine  with  a  smoky  flame : 

C.,H4-h2CL  =  2C-f  4HC1. 
In  the  dark  and  in  the  cold  it  unites  with 
chlorine,  forming  oily  '  Dutch  liquid  '  CH^CL. — 
4.  HI  at  100°  forms  EtI  (Berthelot,  A.  i04, 184; 
115,  114;  /.  1867,  344).  HBr  also  unites  with 
ethylene,  but  HCl  does  not.— 5.  Dry  ICl  forms 
C.,H  ,Cl2  and  iodine  (Geuther,  7. 1862, 421 ;  Thorpe, 
Ce7'.37,179). — 6.  Chromic  acid  solution  oxidises 
it  to  CO2  (Ludwig,  A.  162,  47).  Chromic  acid 
mixture  forms  chiefly  oxalic  and  acetic  acids 
(Zeidler,  A.  197,  243) ;  Berthelot  (C.  B.  68,  334) 
found  even  aldehyde. — 7.  Potassium  perman- 
ganate solution  containing  H^SO^  is  decolourised 
by  ethylene,  COo  and  formic  and  acetic  acids 
being  formed.  Neutral  and  alkaline  KMnO^ 
forms  chiefly  oxalic  acid  and  CO.,,  together  with 
a  little  formic  acid  (Zeidler ;  Truchot,  G.  B.  63, 
274 ;  Berthelot,  C.  B.  64,  35).  Neutral  KMnO^ 
solution  forms  also  glycol  (Wagner,  B.  21, 1230). 
8. — Fuming  HNO3  absorbs  it,  forming  oxalic 
acid. — 9.  CISO3H  absorbs  dry  ethylene  with 
rise  of  temperature  ;  at  90°  isethionic  anhydride 
CoHjSO,  is  formed,  but  if  the  sulphuric  chlor- 
hydrin  be  kept  cool  and  the  product  poured  into 
water  an  oil,  CoH^SOjCl  (154°),  smelling  like 
mustard  oil,  is  obtained ;  this  oil  is  converted 
by  water  at  100°  into  isethionic  acid,  and  by 
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dry  NH|  into  deliquescent  tables  of  CH-NSOj 
(Baumstark,  Z.  1867,  566).— 10.  Boron  fluoride 
at  30°  in  sunlight  forms  C.,H.,BF.„  an  ethereal 
liquid  (125°)  S.G.  =a  1-0178,  V.D.  2-55,  which 
fumes  in  the  air.  It  is  decomposed  by  water 
into  ethylene,  H,BO.„  and  HF  (Landolph,  C.  R. 
86,  671, '1-267;  89,173).  This  'Huoboro-ethylene ' 
acting  upon  camphor  at  200°  forms  a  hydrocar- 
bon C,,jH|^. — 11.  Ethylene  and  HBr  passed  over 
Al.Br^  form  AlBrjC^H^,  and  ethyl  bromide. 
C,H„  HCl,  and  ALCl,,  give  AICl,CjH,  (Gustavson, 
J.pr.  [2]  34,  161).  At  the  same  time  saturated 
hydrocarbons  are  formed — very  little  at  0°,  much 
at  70°  ;  they  are  formed  by  the  simultaneous  ac- 
tion of  CM,  and  HBr  on  AlBr,C,,H„.  Ethyl 
bromide  at  60°  acts  like  C„H.,  mixed  with  HBr. 
AlBr-jCiHg  gives  saturated  hydrocarbons,  not 
only  with  C.jH,  and  HBr,  but  also  with  EtBr, 
PrBr,  isobutyl  bromide,  and  MeBr.  In  all  these 
cases  the  AlI3r^C|Hjj  becomes  richer  in  carbon. — 
12.  Cldoride  of  sulphur  forms  S.,(CH.,.CH..C1)., 
(Guthrie,  A.  119,  91;  121,  108";  Sin-ing  a' 
Lecrenier,  Bl.  [2]  48,  629).— 13.  Cl.,0  forms 
chiefly  CH,C1.C0.0.CH,,.CH,,C1  (chloro  -  ethyl 
chloro-acetate  (Mulder  a.  Bremer,  B.  11, 1958).— 
14.  HCIO  forms  CH.,C1.CH„0H  (Carius,  A.  126, 
197).— 15.  A  solution  of  PtCl.,  in  cone.  HClAq 
forms  C,H,,PtCl.,  (Birnbaum,  A.  145,  (;9).  The 
same  compound  is  formed  by  boiling  PtClj  with 
alcohol  (Zeise,  P.  21,  497,  542  ;  40,  234;  Griess 
a.  Martins,  Pr.  11,  509).  It  is  a  yellow  mass,  si. 
sol.  water ;  decomposed  by  light.  In  aqueous 
solution  it  is  unstable  unless  HCl  is  present. 
KOH  ppts.  on  warming  an  explosive  powder.  It 
forms  the  following  combinations :  NHjCuHjPtCl., : 
yellow  pp.  — NH,ClC.,H,PtCl..  aq  :  lemon-yellow 
prisms.  — KClC,H,PtCl,aq.  —  KBrC,,H,PtBr,,aq  : 
pale-yellow  noodles  (Chojnacld,  Z.  1870,  421). — 
C„H,iPt„Cl,(Et3P03)2  (Schiitzenberger,  Bl.  [2]  18, 
103).  The  corresponding  NH,CIC,H.,IrCL  and 
(KClC.,H|)..IrCl.,  may  also  be  prepared  (Sadtler, 
Bl.  [2]  17",  54)".— 16.  When  ethylene  is  passed 
into  cone,  aqueous  FeBr.^  in  sunlight  there 
are  formed  greenish  deliquescent  crystals  of 
CvHjFeBro  2aq  (Chojnacki).  The  corresponding 
CH^FeCl,,  2aq  is  got  by  heating  ether  (50  g.)  with 
Fe.,Cl6  (5  g'.), P  (J  g.)  and  CS., (i  g.)  at  100°  (Kachler, 
B.  2,  510). 

Derivatives  of  ethylene  :  v.  Brojio-,  Bromo- 
NITRO-,  Bbomo-iodo-,  Chloro-,  Chloro-nitbo-, 
Chloro-iodo-  &c.  ethylene. 

ETHYLENE-ACETOACETIC  ACID  v.  Aceto- 

ACETIC  ACID. 

ETHYLENE  ALCOHOL  v.  Glycol. 
ETHYLENE  -  OETHALDEHYDE  v.  Alde- 
hyde. 

ETHYLENE-DI-ALLYL-DI-THIO-DI-UREA 

C„H,(NH.CS.NHC,HJ,.  From  ethylene-diamine 
and  allyl  thiocarbimide  (mustard  oil)  in  alcohol. 
Brownish  oil,  miscible  with  chloroform  and  with 
alcohol.  Has  an  unpleasant  odour  (Lellmann  a. 
Wiirthner,  A.  228,  234) 

ETHYLENE  -  DI  -  m  -  AMIDO  -  DIBENZOIC 
ACID  C,H,(NH.C„H.,.CO.,H),.  [222°-225°].  From 
ethylene  bromide  and  j/i-amido-benzoic  acid  by 
boiling  24  hours  in  alcoholic  solution  (Schiff  a. 
Parenti,  A.  226,  244).  Hardly  sol.  water,  sol. 
boiling  alcohol.  Insol.  dilute  HCl,  sol.  aqueous 
NaOH.  With  KOH  (4  mols.)  and  EtI  (6  mols.) 
it  forms  needles  of  C,,H3,N,,0,  [100°], 

Salt . — CuA"aq. 


ETHYLENE- DI-3-AMID0-DI-(a)-CR0T0NIC 
ACID  C,„n,„N,0,  i.e.  C,H,(NH.CMe:CH.CU,H),. 
[168°].  Obtained  by  saponification  of  the  ether 
or  by  heating  ethylene  diamine  with  three  times 
its  weight  of  acetoacetic  ether  for  an  hour  at 
140°.  White  silky  scales.  V.  sol.  water  and 
hot  alcohol,  si.  sol.  ether,  benzene,  and  cold 
alcohol.    Gives  a  violet  colouration  with  Fe.,Cl^. 

Di-ethyl  ether  A"Et,:  [127°] ;  obtained  by 
mixing  ethylene-diamine  and  acetacetic  ether  in 
aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution ;  large  white 
prisms;  sol.  hot  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene,  si. 
sol.  these  solvents  when  cold,  insol.  water  ;  cone. 
HCl  decomposes  it  into  acetacetic  ether  and 
ethylene-diamine  (Mason,  U.  20,  273). 

ETHYLENE-DIAMINE  C,H,N,  i.e. 
NH.,.CH..CH.,.NH,.    Mol.  w."80.   [8°].  (117°). 
V.  D.  2-0"0  (calc.  2-08).    S.G.  i^i  -902. 

Formation. —  1.  From  ethylene  bromide  and 
alcoholic  ammonia  in  the  cold  (Hofmann,  Pr.  9, 
154;  10,  2-24  ;  cf.  Cloez,  J.  1853,  468).- 2.  From 
ethylene  chloride  and  alcoholic  NH3  (20  mols.) 
(Lellmann  a.  Wiirthner,  A.  228,  226).  The 
fraction  (70°-100°)  from  the  preparation  of 
chloral  contains  ethylene  and  ethylideno 
chlorides,  and  if  it  be  heated  with  alcoholic 
NH.,  at  110°  for  9  hours,  the  ethylene  chloride  is 
converted  into  the  diamine,  while  the  ethylidene 
chloride  is  not  affected  (Hofmann,  B.  4,  606). — 
3.  From  chloro-ethylene  and  NH.,at  160°  (Engel, 
Bl.  [2]  48,  96). — 4.  By  reducing  cyanogen  with 
tin  and  HCl  (Fairley,^.  Suppl.  3,  372). 

Preparatimi. — A  nearly  theoretical  yield  of 
the  hydrochloride  is  obtained  when  ethylene 
chloride  (42  g.)  is  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  to  115°- 
120°  with  33 p.c.  aqueous  ammonia  (510  c.c).  The 
crystals  are  washed  with  absolute  alcohol  until 
the  washings  cease  to  colour  Nessler's  solution. 
The  alcohol  yields  a  fresh  crop  of  crystals  con- 
taining ammonium  chloride  and  di-ethylene- 
diamine  hydro-chloride.  The  hydrate  of  the  free 
base  is  obtained  by  the  addition  of  freshly  fused 
and  powdered  caustic  soda  to  the  chloride,  then 
adding  soda-lime  and  distilling.  The  anhydrous 
base  is  obtained  from  this  hydrate  by  again 
heating  with  fused  soda  in  a  sealed  tube  for 
several  hours  (Kraut,  A.  212,  254). 

Properties. — Volatile  alkaline  liquid  ;  it  is 
very  ditiicult  to  dry,  requiring  treatment  with 
sodium.  V.  sol.  water.  It  forms  a  hydrate 
B"aq  [10°]  (118°).  S.G.  i?  '970,  not  miscible 
with  benzene  or  ether. 

Reactions. — 1.  Nitrous  aeid  forms  nitrogen 
and  ethylene  oxide.— 2.  EtI  forms  C,H,N.,HjEt,Jj 
whence  C.jH,N,H,Et._,  aq,  which  is  in  turn  con- 
verted by  EtI  into  C,_,HjN._,HoEt  J..,  whence  moist 
Ag.^0  yields  a  volatile  base  whence  C.,HjN,HEt5L 
and  C^HiN^Et^Ij  may  be  obtained.  The  two 
last  iodides  when  treated  with  moist  Ag._,0  leave 
fixed  bases.  C.^HjN„Me  Jo  has  also  been  prepared. 
The  compound  CoH|N,,Et|H,Br,  may  also  be 
obtained  from  ethylene-diamine  and  di-ethyl-, 
amine  (Hofmann,  Pr.  11,  423)  ;  it  gives 
C,_,H^N,Et,(HAuCl,),.  C,H,NoH,Et,£r,  is  one 
of  the  products  of  the  action  of  ethyl- 
amine  on  CoH^Br, ;  the  corresponding  base 
C„H  ,N.H._,Etoaq  crystalline  ;  it  may  be  dehydrated 
by  repeated  distillation  over  baryta,  when  its 
V.D.  (H  =  l)  is  57-61  (calc.  58).  The  hydrated 
base  C,H,N,H,,Et,aq  has  a  V.D.  33-2,  showing 
dissoci''*'on  (Hofmann,  Pr,  10,  597).   By  co- 
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hobating  equal  mols.  of  benzil  and  ethylene- 
diamine  ]ii/drate  for  ^  hour,  a  base  Ci^HnNj 

6,H,.C  =  N.CH., 
possibly  I        I       is     formed  [161°]. 

C„H,.C  =  N.CH, 
Yellowish  prisms.  V.  sol.  ether,  benzene,  and 
hot  alcohol,  sparingly  in  cold  alcohol,  insol. 
water.  By  hot  cone,  mineral  acids  it  is  split  up 
into  ethylene  diamine  and  benzil  (Mason,  B.  20, 
2G8). — 4.  CSo  in  jiresence  of  alcohol  forms 
C.jH^NjH^CSj  which  may  be  crystallised  from 
water.  Boiling  aqueous  HgCl,  converts  it  into 
ethylene  thio-urea  (Hofmann,  B.  5,  241). — 5. 
Pyrocatcchin    heated    with  etliylene-diamine 

hydrate  at  205°  forms  C^Hj^^^^C^H,  [97°] 

(Merz  a.  Bis,  B.  20,  1190).— 6.  Benzoic  aldehyde 
at  120°  forms  di-benzylidene-etliylene-diamine 
(PhCH:N),,aH4  [54°]  (Mason,  B.  20,  270). 
Substituted  benzoic  aldehydes  act  in  the  same 
way. — 7.  Wlien  ethylene  diamine  hydrochloride  is 
heated  it  is  partly  converted  into  ethylene-imine 
C.,HjNH(Ladenburg  a.  Abel.B.  21, 758).— 8.  mra- 
chloro-acetone  forms  C,HjN.,H,C2Cl.jO  [200°]. 
Penta-chloro-acetone  forms  C^HjlSi^HjC^HCLO 
which  crystallises  from  ether  in  fan-shaped 
plates  (Cloiiz,  A.  Cli.  [6]  9,  145). — 9.  Carbonic 
ether  at  180"  forms  white  needles  of  ethylene- 

urea  C,H,<^^^>CO.  [131°]  (Fischer  a.  Koch, 

A.  232,  227). — 10.  Di-methyl-methylene  dikctone 
CH.Ac^  forms  a  sohd  C,,,H,,„N,,0,  [111°],  which 
forms  a  violet  copper  salt  [137°],  and  a  hydro- 
chloride B"H,CL,  (Combes,  Bl.  [2]  50,  547). 

Salts. — B"H,Cl2 :  long  silvery  needles,  insol. 
alcohol. — B''H,PtCl(i:  yellow  plates  (Griess  a. 
Martius,  A.  12'0,  327).— B"(HSCy), :  [c.  145°] ; 
prisms,  v.  e.  sol.  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol,  insol. 
ether.  Split  up  by  heat  into  ammonium  sulpho- 
cyanide  and  ethylene  thio-urea  (Hofmann,  A.  70, 
143). —  Sulphate:  dimetric crystals  (Von Lang, 
C.  C.  1872,  178). 

Di-formyl  derivative  aH^N2H_,(CH0).,. 
From  ethylene-diamine  and  chloral.  Syrup 
(Hofmann,  B.  5,  240). 

Di-acetyl  derivative  C2Hj(NHAc),. 
[172°].  Colourless  needles.  SI. "  sol.  ether. 
Forms  a  crystalline  aurochloride  B'HAuClj  and 
platino-chloride  B'.^HoPtClg.  When  heated 
in  a  current  of  dry  HCl  it  forms  ethylene 

aoetamidine  C.,H,<^j^^^^CMe  [88°]   (223°),  of 

which  the  aurochloride  B'HAuCl,  and  platino- 
chloride  B'oH.PtClg  are  crystalline  (Hofmann, 

B.  21,  2332).  ■ 

Benzoyl  derivative  C.,HjN„H.,Bz2.  [249°] 
(Kraut  a.  Schwartz,  A.  223,  43)".  "S.  (alcohol) 
•076  at  22°.  Needles  (from  alcohol).  Insol. 
water.    When  heated  in  a  current  of  dry  HCl  it 

forms  ethylene-benzamidine  C2H4<^j^jj^CPh 

[101°],   of   which  the    salts    B'HAuClj  and 
B'jHoPtClj  are  crystalline  (Hofmann). 
Di-ethylene-diamine  C^HmN^  i.e. 

NH<^-^^>NH.  (c.  170°).   V.D.  2-7  (calc.  2-9). 

Formed,  together  with  ethylene-diamine  and  tri- 
ethylene-diamine  by  the  action  of  ethylene  chlo- 
ride on  alcoholic  ammonia  (Hofmann ;  Natanson, 
A.  98,  291).  Alternate  treatment  with  EtI  and 
moist  silver  oxide  yields  three  bases,  one  vola- 


tile and  two  fixed.  The  corresponding  iodides 
are  (C,H,),N.,H.,Et.,I„  (C..H,)..N,HEt,I,„  and 
(C,H jjN.^t J„.  Mei  forms  (C„Hj)2N.,MeJ,,.  By 
the  action  of  ethylene  bromide  on  ethylamine 
there  is  formed  (C.JIj)oN,H..Et.,Br.„  as  well  as 
CHiNoHjEtjEr.,.  On  distilling  "the"  former  with 
baryta  the  free  base  (C^HJ-.N^Etj  (185°)  is  ob- 
tained. 

Tri-ethylene-diamine  C^Hj^Ns  i.e.  (C.>H,),N.,. 
Mol.  w.  112.  (e.  210°).  Formed  by  the"  action 
of  NH3  on  ethylene  chloride  (Hofmann,  Pr.  10, 
104). 

Di-ethylene-triamine  C,H,3N3 

1.  e.  NH(C,H,NH,),.  (208°).  The  bromide 
(CjHJjNaHjBrs  is  among  the  ijroducts  of  the  ac- 
tion of  ammonia  on  ethylene  bromide  (Hofmann). 
The  portion  of  the  bases  boiling  from  200°  to 
220°  consists  almost  wholly  of  di-  and  tri-  ethyl- 
ene-triamine,  which  may  be  separated  by  crys- 
tallisation of  their  platinochlorides.  Strongly 
alkaline  liquid,  miscible  with  water  and  alcohol, 
almost  insol.  ether.  Neutralises  acids  completely, 
giving  beautifully  crystallised  salts,  generally 
V.  sol.  water,  si.  sol.  alcohol,  insol.  ether.  The 
aqueous  solution  is  not  ppd.  by  KOHAq,  but 
solid  KOH  causes  the  base  to  separate  as  a  liquid 
layer,  which  rapidly  absorbs  CO,  from  the  air. — 
B"'H3Cl3.  —  B"'H,C1,.  —  B"',3H;PtCl, :  golden 
needles ;  cannot  be  recrystallised  without  de- 
composition. —  B"'H„PtCl„.  —  B"'.,H,PtClc.  — 
B"'HClH,PtCl,.— B'"„HjCl,HjPtCl,.  " 

Among  the  products  of  the  action  of  ethyl- 
amine on  ethylene  bromide  are  salts  of  the 
ethylated  di-ethylene  triamines  (C  ,H^).,N.,H3Et., 
and  (CHJjN^K.Etj,  which  boil  at  a"bout  220°  to 
250°,  and  of  which  Hofmann  (Pr.  11,  420)  has 
prepared  the  following  salts  :  (C.HJ.NjH^Et.Cl, : 
nacreous  leaves ;  differs  from  the  hydrochlor- 
ides of  related  bases  in  being  insol.  alcohol. — 
(C,HJ.,N3H5Et,I,.— (C,H,),N,H„EtJ3  :  deposited 
only  when  excess  of  hydric  iodide  is  present. — 
(C.,H,).,N„H3Et„3HN03.  —  Platinochloride 
{(aH^),,N,H,E"t3}23H,J>tCls.  The  formation  of 
(C;Hj)„N3H,,Et,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  presence 
of  NH3  in  the  ethylamine  used. 

Tri-ethylene-triamine  (C.,Hj)3N3H3.  (21G°). 
Formed  as  above.  Its  triacid  salts  are  only 
formed  in  presence  of  a  large  excess  of  acid, 
feebly  acid  solutions  depositing  salts  with  1  or  2 
equivalents  of  acid. — B"'o3H„PtCl„. :  long  golden 
needles,  more  soluble  in  water  than  the  platino- 
chlorides of  di-ethylene-triamine  and  of  the 
ethylene-diamines.  Decomposed  by  recrystalli- 
sation. — B"'3HAuCl4:  yellow  plates,  sol.  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether  ;  may  be  recrystallised  from 
water,  but  decomposed  by  long  boiling  therewith, 
gold  being  ppd. — B"'H,Br.,. 

The  ethylated  derivative  (C^HJiNjEta  is  an 
alkaline  oil,  boiling  between  220°  and  250°, 
formed  by  the  action  of  ethylamine  on  ethylene 
bromide ;  it  forms  a  platinochloride  B"'„3H„PtCl^. 

Tetra-ethylene-triamine  (C2H^),N3H.  A  mix- 
ture of  the  hydrobromides  of  this  base  appears 
to  be  deposited  when  ethylene  bromide  is  mixed 
with  alcoholic  NH3  and  left  to  itself  for  several 
months  (Hofmann,  B.  3,  762).  Combines  with  1, 

2,  or  3  equivalents  of  HBr  forming  amorphous 
salts,  insol.  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  By  pro- 
longed boiling  with  ammonia  the  corresponding 
hydroxides  are  got  in  an  amorphous  uncrystal- 
lisable  form,  insol.  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
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Tri-ethylene-tetramine  (C.,H,).,NjH5.  Occurs 
among  the  products  of  the  action  of  ethylene 
bi'omide  on  ammonia,  but  is  best  obtained  pure 
by  treating  ethylene-diamine  with  C^HjEr,,,  and 
separated  from  its  hydrobromide  by  moist  Ag.^0. 
Strongly  alkaline  li(|uid. — B  'QH^PtCl,^ :  pale  yel- 
low, amorphous,  powder,  almost  insol.  water. 
By  the  action  of  diethylamine  on  ethylene  brom- 
ide at  100°  there  is  formed  (C,H,),NjEt„H,,Brj, 
together  with  the  compound  (C^.HJNoEtjH^Brj 
already  mentioned.  If  the  mixture  be  treated 
with  and  the  liberated  bases  distilled  with 
steam  the  volatile  diethylamine  and  tetra-ethyl- 
etliylene-diamine  pass  off,  while  the  fixed  octo- 
ethyl-tri-ethylene  tetrammonium  hydroxide 
(C.,H,)3N,,EtsH,.(0H)j  remains  behind.  It  forms 
the  following "  salts  :  (C,H  ,).jN jEt,H,Clj2PtClj : 
small  crystalline  plates,  almost  insol.  water. — 
(C,H.,),N,,Et,H.,Cl,4AHCL,.  —  (CJl,),,N,,EtJI.,I, : 
white  crystals  (from  alcohol) ;  v.  sol.  water. 
Further  treatment  with  Etigives  (C,,H|)3N|Et,,HI^, 
which  forms  very  fine  crystals  ;  m.  sol.  alcohol. 

Penta-ethylene  tetramine  (C.BJ^.NiH^.  When 
ethylene  bromide  is  heated  with  ethylamine  to 
100°  the  following  products  result,  besides 
NEtH,Br  :  C„H,N.,Et.,H^Br„— (C.,H,)„N„Et,H..Br, 
—  (C.,H,).,N,Et:,H,i3r3  —  (C.,H,),N3Et,H3Br.,  — 
(C,H,),NjEt.,H,Br,,— (C,H.,),,N,,EtjBr,.  The  bases 
corresponding  to  the  first  four  salts  have 
already  been  mentioned  as  being  volatile.  The 
product  is  therefore  treated  with  moist  AgoO  and 
then  distilled  with  steam  ;  the  residual  liquid  is 
powerfully  alkaline  and  consists  chiefly  or  alto- 
gether of  (C,Hj),N  ,Et,,H,,(OH)j.  The  salts  of  this 
base  crystallise  with  difliculty.  Hofmann  de- 
scribes (C,,H,)5N.,Et,H,Cl,2PtCl,  and  the  auro- 
chloride  (C„H,)jN.|EtjH.^Cl,4AuCl,,  as  amorphous 
or  indistinctly  crystalhne  and  si.  sol.  water.  EtI 
forms  (C,HJ-,N^EtjHI.,  and  (C.HJjN.EtJj. 

Hexa-ethylene  tetramine  (C.^HJi-N^.  The 
ethylo-bromide  (C.^Hj)sN|Et|Br,  is  formed  as 
above,  but  is  better  prepared  by  the  action  of 
ethylenebromideonC,H,N„Et.,H,.or(C.,H,)„N.,Et.,. 

ETHYLENE  DIISOAMYL  DiSULPHIDE 
C,H,(SC5H,,).,.     (215°-255°).     From  ethylene 
bromide  and  sodium  isoamyl  mercaptan  (Ewer- 
lof,  B.  4,  716).  Gives  C,H^(SOC5H„),[145°-150°] 
on  oxidation. 

ETHYLENE-ANILINE  v.  Di-phenyl-ethyl- 

ENE-UIAJIINi:. 

ETHYLENE-BENZOATE  v.  Benzoyl  deriva- 
tive of  GIjYCOIj. 

ETHYLENE-DI-BENZOYL  CARBOXYLIC 

ACID  V.  Dl-PnENYL-ETIIYLENE  DIKETONE  CAR- 
BOXYUC  ACID. 

ETHYLENE-BENZYL-CARBOXYLIC  ACID 

V.  Dl-rilENYL-nUTANE   DI-C/iEBOXYLIC  ACID. 

ETHYLENE  BROMIDE  C.,H,Br„  i.e. 
CH,Br.CH.Br.  Di-hromo-ethane.  [9-2°].  (1311° 
cor.).  S.G.  if  2-1890 ;  |f  2-1720  (Perkin)  ; 
2-1707 ;  2"1901  (Thorpe,  C.  J.  'il,  177) ;  -{ 
2-1768  (Weegmann,  Z.  P.  C.  2,  218).  C.E. 
(0°-10°)  -00096  ;  (0°-100°)  -001061.  V.D.  6-49 
(calc.  6-56).  M.M.  9-700  at  15-2°  (Perkin,  C.  J. 
45,  622).    S.V.  91-65  (Schiff)  ;  97-06  (Thorpe). 

Formation. —  1.  By  combination  of  bromine 
with  ethylene  (Balard,  A.  Ch.  ['2]  32,  375; 
Lowig,  Das  Brom,  Heidelberg,  1829  ;  Serullas, 
A.  Ch.  [2]  39,  228;  D'Arcet,  p-.  5,  28; 
Eegnault,  A.  Ch.  [2]  59,  358 ;  Hofmann,  C. 


13,  67). — 2.  By  bromination  of  ethyl  bromide  in 
presence  of  Al,.Br„  (Tavildaroff,  B.  6,   1459 ; 

13,  2403;  Bl.  [2]  34,  346). 

Preparation. — Ethylene  is  passed  through  a 
series  of  bottles  containing  bromine  covered  by 
water;  the  product  is  washed  with  alkali,  dried 
with  CaCl„  and  distilled  (Erlenmeyer  a.  Bunte, 
A.  168,  64). 

Properties. — Colourless  liquid  with  pleasant 
smell ;  below  9°  it  is  a  crystalline  mass.  Insol. 
water,  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

Reactions. — 1.  Alcoholic  potash  on  boiling 
gives  vinyl  bromide  and  acetylene. — 2.  KHS 
forms  C„H,(SH)„.— 3.  K.,S  gives  C.,H,S  and 
C,.H,S.,.— 4.  AgOAc  produces  C,H,(bAc).,.— 5. 
Alcoholic  KOAc  forms  C,H,(0H)(6Ac).— 6.'KCy 
forms  C2H,(CN)o. — 7.  Ammonia,  forms  ethylene- 

j  diamine,  di-ethylene-diamine,  tri-ethylene-di- 
amine,  &c. — 8.  Water  at  100°  forms  aldehyde 

i  (Carius,  4.131, 172) ;  Krivvaxin  {Z.  [2]  7, 263)  ob- 

:  tained  no  aldehyde.  But  when  excess  (26  pts.)  of 
water  is  used  at  100°  glycol  is  formed  (Niederist,  A. 

I  196,  364).  Water  and  PbO  at  220°  form  aldehyde 
(Eltekoff,  i3.  6,668;  Nevole,  B.  9,447).— 9.  ^to- 
hoi  at  160°  gives  water,  aldehyde,  ethyl  bromide, 
and  ether  (Carius). — 10.  Fuming  H  .SO,,  80.,  or 
C1S0,H  at  100°  form  CH.J3r.CH.,.S0,H  (Wro- 
blewsky,  Z.  [2]  4,  563  ;  5,  281).— 11.  Beduced  in 
presence  of  water  or  alcohol  by  zinc  slowly,  but 
more  quickly  by  the  copiper-zinc  couple,  the  pro- 
duct being  ethylene  (Gladstone  a.  Tribe,  C.  J. 
27,  400).  Ethylene  is  also  formed  by  heating 
C^HjBr.,with  aqueous  KI. — 12.  Water  and  Ag  .COj 
form  glycol.  Water  and  Ag„0  give  aldehyde 
(Beilstein  a.  Wiegand,  B.  15, 1368).— 13.  Ag,SO^ 
in  benzene  forms  (CH..Br.CH„).,SO,.  Ag.SOj  in 
water  gives  (CH.Br.CH,) 80^,11   (B.  a.  "W.).— 

14.  Ethylene  bromide  (188  g.)  boiled  with  water 
(1,000  g.)  and  KOH  (112  g.)  is  completely  con- 
verted (in  6  hours)  into  KBr  and  vinyl  bromide 
(Stempnewsky,  A.  192,  240).— 15.  Boiling  with 
dilute  Na^.COj  forms  glycol. — 16.  Boiled  with 
aqueous  sodium  sulphite  it  probably  forms  sodic 
isethionate,  thus:  C.,H,Br„  +  Na.SO^ -f  H.,0 
=  H0.C,H,.S03Na-i-NaBr  +  HBr  (James,  C.'J. 
43,  44),  as  well  as  ethane  di-sulphonic  acid 
(Strecker,  A.  148,  90).— 17.  SbCl  forms 
CH,Cl.CH,,Br  (Henry,  C.R.  97,  1491).— 18.  Et.S 
forms  EtBr,  (CHJ.^S,,,  Et,SBr,  and  perhaps 
(C„H,)„S..EtBr  (Dehn,  A'.  Suppl.  4,  83  ;  B.2,  479 ; 
Masson,'  C.  J.  49,  253).— 19.  Fuming  HNO3 
forms  bromo-acetic  acid  and  CBr.,(NO.,),,  (Kach- 
ler,  M.  2,  559).— 20.  Boiling  cone.  HIAq  forms 
ethylene    iodide   (Sorokin,   Z.   1870,  519).— 

21.  With  sodiuni-aceto-acctic  ether  it  gives 
CH,.CO.  /CH2 

yC<f  I      ,     acetyl-trimethylcne  car- 
CO.Et/  \CH. 
boxylic  ether  and  very   small  quantities  of 
CH3.C— O.CH., 

II        I       (Perkin,  jmi.,  C.  J.  51,  822). 
CO.Et.C  CH, 

22.  Di-soclium    acetone    di-carboxijlic  ether 

CO,Et.CH,.COv  /CH., 
forms  I       •  resulting 

COjEt/  \CH, 
acid  when  boiled  with  water  gives  acetyl-propyl 
alcohol  and  2C0;  (Perkin). — 23.  Potassium 
phthalimide  at  200°  forms  bromo-ethyl-phthal- 
imide  CsH|C,0,,N.C.,H,Br  which  when  heated 
with  concentrated  hydric  bromide   at  190° 
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forms  the  hydrobromicle  of  bromo-ethylamine 
CH,,Br.CH2.NH3Br  [lo5°-160°].  Diluted  H.,SO^ 
decomposes  bromo-ethyl-phthalimide  forming 
oxyethylamine  CH^OH.CHjNH.,  (Gabriel,  B. 
21,  566). 

ETHYLENE    BROMO-IODIDE    v.  Bbomo- 

lODO-ETHANE. 

ETHYLENE  CAEBAMATE  C,Hj(0C0NH,)2. 
[149°].  Formed  by  the  action  of  chlorb-formic 
amide  on  glycol,  the  later  being  in  excess  (Gatter- 
mann,  A.  244,  42).  Crystalline  flocculent  mass. 
SI.  sol.  ether,  CS,,  v.  sol.  hot  water,  alcohol, 
HOAc. 

ETHYLENE  DI-CARBAMIC  ETHER 

C.,H,(NH.CO.OC,H,).,.  Ethylene  diurethane. 
[112°].  Prepared  by  adding  ethylene-diamine 
to  an  ethereal  solution  of  ethyl  chloro-carbonate 
and  purified  by  distillation  under  30  mm.  Colour- 
less needles.  V.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether,  v.  si.  sol. 
water  (Fischer  a.  Koch,  A.  232,  228). 

ETHYLENE  CARBONATE  C.RfiO,,.  [39°]. 
(236°).    From  glycol  and  COCL."  (Nemirowsky, 

pr.  [2]  28,  439).  Needles  (from  ether).  V. 
sol.  water,  alcohol,  and  warm  ether. 

ETHYLENE  DI-CARBOXYLIC  ACID  v.  Fu- 

M.UIIC  ACID. 

Ethylene  tetra-carboxylic  acid  CgH^Og  i.e. 
(C02H),,C:C(CO,,H)2.  The  free  acid  decomposes 
very  readily. 

Salts. — K,H.,A"":  from  the  ether  by  cone. 
KOHAq.-Ca.,A"'"'  7aq.— Ag,A"". 

Ethyl  ether  [.58°].  (325°-328°). 

Formed  by  the  action  of  NaOEt  on  chloro-ma- 
lonic  ether  (Conrad  a.  Guthzeit,  A.  214,  76). 
Formed  also  by  the  action  of  iodine  (2  mols.)  on 
di-sodio-nialonic  ether  (2  mols.)  in  absolute  al- 
cohol (Bisohoff  a.  Each,  B.  17,  2781).  Monoclinic 
tables.  V.  e.  sol.  ether  or  boiling  alcohol,  insol. 
water.  Does  not  combine  with  bromine.  Pre- 
pared by  digesting  chloro-malonic  ether,  diluted 
with  anhydrous  ether,  for  20  hours  with  sodium  ; 
yield  50  p.c.  of  the  theoretical.  By  healing  with 
alcohol  and  aqueous  HCl  to  190°  it  yields  fu- 
maric  acid.  By  zinc-dust  and  HCl  it  is  reduced 
to  ethane  tetra-carboxylic  acid  (Conrad  a.  Guth- 
zeit, B.  16,  2631). 

ETHYLENE   CHLORHYDRIN  v.  Chlobo- 

ETHYL  alcohol. 

ETHYLENE  CHLORIDE  C,,H,C1., 
i.e.  CH„C1.CH.,C1.  Di-chloro-cthane. '  Mol.  w.  99. 
(83-6°)  '(Thorpe,  C.  J.  37, 182) ;  (83-7°  cor.)  (Per- 
kin,  C.  J.  45,  528).  V.D.  3-42  (calc.  3-42).  S.G. 
s  1-2808  (Th.) ;  ^  1-2656  (Schiff,  A.  220,  96) ;  f 
T-2521  (Briihl,  203,  10);  1-2501  (Weegmann, 
Z.  P.  C.  2,218)  ;  \i  1-2599  ;  |f  1-2480  (P.).  C.E. 
(0°-10°)  -001162  ;  (0°-50°)  -001218  (T.)  ;  (9-8°  to 
83-3°)  -001269  (S.).  S.V.  85-34  (Thorpe) ;  87-2 
(Ramsay);  85-24  (Schiff).  M.M.  5-485  at  14-4° 
(Perkin).  1-144  (W.).  fi^  1-4502.  B,^  34-12 
(B.).   H.F.p.  34,280  (Th.).    H.F.v.  33,120  (Th.). 

Discovered  in  1795  by  the  four  Dutch  chemists 
(v.  Ethylene)  and  hence  called  'Dutch  liquid.' 
Produced  by  admitting  ethylene  and  moist 
chlorine  simultaneously  into  a  large  globe.  It 
may  also  be  prepared  bypassing  ethylene  through 
a  slightly  heated  mixture  of  MnOj  (2  pts.),  NaCl 
(3  pts.),  water  .(4  pts.),  and  H,S04  (5  pts.). 
Formed  also  by  passing  ethylene  into  SbCL. 
The  product  obtained  from  any  one  of  these  re- 
actions is  washed  with  alkali,  dried  over  CaCl.^, 
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and  rectified  (Liebig,  A.  1,  213  ;  9,  20  ;  Dumas, 
A.  Ch.  [2]  48,  185  ;  Wohlcr,  P.  13,  297  ;  Laurent, 
A.  Ch.  [2]  63,  377  ;  Eegnault,  A.  Ch.  [2]  58,  301; 
69,  251 ;  71,  371 ;  Limpricht,  A.  94,  245  ;  Ma- 
laguti,  A.  Ch.  [3]  16,  6,  14  ;  Pierre,  C.  R.  25, 
430).  It  is  formed  also  by  heating  glycol  with 
excess  of  HCl  in  sealed  tubes  at  100°  (Schorlem- 
mer,  C.  J.  39,  144).  It  is  obtained  in  large 
quantity,  together  with  some  of  its  chlorinated 
derivatives,  from  the  by-products  in  the  manu- 
facture of  chloral  (Kramer,  B.  3,  257). 

Properties. — Oil,  with  sweetish  odour ;  sol. 
alcohol  and  ether.  Dissolves  phosphorus.  Not 
affected  by  H.SOj  at  100°,  but  at  130°  carbon  is 
separated  (Oppenheim,  B.  2,  212).  Burns  with 
green  flame.  Ethylene  chloride  may  be  used 
with  great  advantage  as  an  anfesthetic  in  opera- 
tions on  the  eye  (Dubois  a.  Roux,  Compt.  rend. 
Soc.  Biol.  4,  584  ;  C.  R.  108,  191). 

Reactions. — 1.  Its  vapour  passed  through  a 
red-hot  tube  forms  carbon,  naphthalene,  chloride 
of  carbon,  &c. — 2.  When  covered  with  water  and 
exposed  to  sunshine  it  is  decomposed,  yielding 
HCl  and  acetic  ether.— 3.  It  is  chlorinated  by  CI 
in  heat  or  light. — 4.  Dry  ammonia  does  not  act 
upon  it,  but  when  dissolved  in  water  or  alcohol 
it  forms  the  various  ethylene-amines  (Eobiquet 
a.  Colin,  A.  Ch.  [2]  1,  213;  2,  206).— 5.  Potas- 
sium attacks  it  violently,  forming  hydrogen, 
vinyl  chloride,  and  other  products. — 6.  Aqueous 
potash  has  little  action,  but  alcoholic  potash 
gives  ethylene  and  vinyl  chloride  (Maumen6,  C.R. 
68,  931).— 7.  KHS,  K,S,  K.S.,,  and  KCyS  give 
the  corresponding  ethers  of  ethylene. — 8.  PCI, 
at  190°  yields  CHClo.CH.Cl  (121°-133°)  and 
CHC1.,.CHC1,,  (133°-14'6°)  (Colson  a.  Gautier, 
A.  Ch.  [6]  li,  31). 

ETHYLENE  CHLORO-BROMIDE  v.  Chloro- 

BROHO-ETHAXE. 

ETHYLENE  CHLORO-IODIDE  v.  Chlobo- 

lODO-ETHANE. 

ETHYLENE    CHLORO-IHIOCYANATE  v. 

Chloro-ethyl  sulphocyanide. 

ETHYLENE  CYANIDE  v.  Nitrite  of  Succinic 

ACID. 

ETHYL-DI-ETHYL-DI-AMIDO-DI-BENZOIC 
ACID.  Ethylethei:  C.,H4(NEt.C,H4.CO..Et)„.  [9S°- 
100°].  From  C.Hj(NH.C,H4.C0.,H).,  by  KOH  and 
lEt  (Schiff  a.  P'arenti,  A.  226,  246).  Doubly  re- 
fracting prisms  (from  alcohol).    Insol.  water. 

ETHYLENE-ETHYL-AMINES  v.  Ethyl  deri- 
vatives of  Ethylene -AMINES. 

ETHYLENE  DIETHYL  CARBONATE 
C2H,(O.CO.^Jt)2.    (226°).    From  sodium  glycol 
C..H,(ONa)j  and  ClCO„Et  in  ether  (Wallach,  A. 
226,  82).    Split  up  by  long  boiling  into  carbonic 
ether  and  ethylene  carbonate. 

ETHYLENE-ETHYL-PHOSPHINE  v.  Ethyl- 
phosphine. 

ETHYLENE-DI-ETHYL  DI-SULPHIDE 
'<C.,H4(SEt).,.  (212°).  Formed  by  adding  ethylene 
bromide  to  a  boiling  solution  of  sodium  mercap- 
tide  (1  pt.)  in  ether  (3  pts.)  (Ewerlof,  B.  4,  716 
Beckmann,  J.  pr.  [2]  17,  468).  Decomposed  by 
heat.  Converted  by  EtI  at  100°  into  SEt^I  and 
CH.S,  (Braun,  B.  20,  2967). 

"  ETHYLENE-DI-ETHYL  DI-SULPHONE 
C.,H,,(S02.Et).,.     Ethylene    disulphinic  ether. 
[137°].     Formed  by  oxidising  ethylene-di-ethyl 
di-sulphoxide   with  KMnOj    (Ewerlof  ;  Beck- 
mann, J.  pr.  [2]  17,  468).    Also  from  sodium 
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ethane  sulphinate  and  ethylene  bromide,  and 
from  sodium  ethylene  disulphinate  and  EtBr 
(Otto  a.  Casanova,  J.  pr.  [2]  30,  172  ;  36,  433). 
Short  needles,  sol.  hot  water  and  alcohol,  si. 
sol.  ether,  benzene,  CHClj,  and  cone.  HNO.,.  Not 
affected  by  reducing  agents,  PCI,,,  or  KMnO.,. 
Nascent  hydrogen  in  alkaline  solution  converts 
it  into  sodium  ethane-sulphinate  and  alcohol. 
Successive  treatment  with  aqueous  KOH  and 
BzCl  gives  SO,Et.CH.,.CH,.OBz  [118°].  It  is 
uncertain  whether  ethylene  di-ethyl  di-sulphone 
has  the  constitution  C,_,HjJS(0,_,).Et[„,  or  whether 
it  is  not  rather  the  ethyl  ether  of  ethane  disul- 
phinic  acid,  under  which  it  has  also  been  de- 
scribed. 

ETHYLENE-DI-ETHYL  DI-SULPHOXIDE 

C„H,(SOL:t).,.  [170°].  Got  by  oxidising  ethyl- 
ene-di-ethyl  di-sulphide  with  HNO3  (S.G.  1-2), 
neutralising,  evaporating,  and  extracting  with 
alcohol  (Beckmann,  /.  pr.  [2]  17,  468).  White 
scales,  sol.  water  and  alcohol,  insol.  ether.  Ke- 
duced  by  Zn  and  H.jSOj,  or  by  HI  to  the  corre- 
sponding sulphide.  Attacked  by  PCL.  Koduces 
KMnO,,. 

Combination. — With  nitric  acid  it  forms,  on 
evaporation,  an  acid  syrup  C..H|(SOEt).„  HNO3. 

ETHYLENE  ETKYL  DI  -  THIO -DI- CAR- 
BONATE V.  Ethyl  thio-cakbonates. 

(a)-ETHYLENE-DI-ETHYl-DI-UIlEA 
C,H,sN,0, 'i:.c.C,H,(NEt.CO.NH,),.  [124°].  From 
di-etliyl-ethylene-diamine,  hydrobromide,  and 
silver  cyanate  (Volhard,  Pr.  11,  268;  A.  119, 
349).  Flat  needles  (from  alcohol).  V.  sol.  cold 
water,  v.  e.  sol.  alcohol,  insol.  ether.  Boiling 
KOHAq  gives  NH,,  CO.,,  and  C,H,,(NEtH),.— 
B'._,H,lHClu  :  orange  grains,  decomposed  by  hot 
water. 

(;8)-Ethyleiie-di-ethyl-di-urea 

C,,H,(NH.CO.NHEt),.  [201°] .  From  ethylene- 
diamine  and  cyanic  ether  (Volhard).  Small 
needles,  v.  sol.  hot,  si.  sol.  cold,  water,  v.  si. 
sol.  alcohol.  Decomposed  by  boiling  KOHAq, 
giving  ethylamine  and  ethylene  diamine.  Is  not 

ETHYLENE  GLYCOL  v.  Glycol. 
ETHYLENE     HEPXYLIDENE  DIOXIDE 

C«H„.CH<Q>C,,H,.     (c.  180°).     Formed  by 

heating  heptoic  aldehyde  (1  vol.)  with  glycol 
(3  vols.)  at  130°  for  8  days  (Lochort,  Bl.  [2]  48, 
337,  716).  Formed  also  by  heating  a  mixture 
of  heptoic  aldehyde  (a;nanthol)  (1  vol.),  glycol 
(2  vols.),  and  HOAc  (1  vol.).  Liquid. 

ETHYLENE-IMINE  C.,H,N  i.e.  <^^->NH, 

or  C,H,„N,  i.e.  <ch::nh:Ch!>-  [159°-163°]. 
V.D.  2-93.  Formed  by  subliming  ethylene- 
diamine  hydrochloride  (4  g.) ;  the  sublimate  is 
dissolved  in  water  and  ppd.  by  potassio-bismuthic 
iodide,  the  pp.  being  then  decomposed  by  KOH 
(Ladenburg  a.  J.  Abel,  B.  21,  758,  2706).  Deli- 
quescent porcelain-like  mass.  Its  V.D.  corre- 
sponds to  the  formula  CjHuN,,,  but  when  first 
prepared  it  is  possibly  C.^H-N.  Insol.  ether,  v. 
sol.  alcohol  ;  absorbs  CO^  from  the  air.  The 
base  is  perhaps  identical  with  spermine. 

Salts.— C.,H-,NHC1 :  tables,  v.  f,o1.  water, 
insol.  alcohol.- -15', ILPtClg :  yellow  prisms. — 
B'.,H.,l3Bi.,I^ :  garnet-red  plates,  insol.  cold 
water. — B'HAuClj :  nacreous  leaflets,  decom- 


posed by  heating  with  water.— B'2H._,Cl.,3HgCl., : 
clusters  of  quill-like  groups  of  needles. 

ETHYLENE  IODIDE  C.,H,I,,  i.e.  CH,I.CH,I. 

[82°]. 

Formation. — 1.  By  direct  combination  of 
iodine  and  ethylene  in  sunshine  (Faraday,  Ann. 
Phil.  18,  118),  or  by  heating  to  60°  (Kegnault, 

A.  Ch.  [2]  59,  367).— 2.  One  of  the  products 
formed  when  EtI  is  passed  through  a  red-hot 
tube  (E.  Ivopp,  J.  Ph.  [3]  6, 110).— 3.  From  glycol 
and  cold  HI. — 4.  By  heating  ethylene  chloride 
with  Cal.,3iaq  at  75°  (Spindler,  A.  231,  205  ; 
Van  Romburgh,  R.  T.  C.  1,  161). 

Preparation. —  A  pasty  mixture  of  iodine  and 
absolute  alcohol  is  saturated  with  ethylene  and 
agitated,  fresh  quantities  of  iodine  being  added 
from  time  to  time  (Semenoff,  Zeit.  Ch.  Pharm. 
1864,  673). 

Properties. — Colourless  needles  or  prisms  ; 
may  be  readily  sublimed  in  hydrogen  or  ethylene. 
Insol.  water,  v.  sol.  ether  and  boiling  alcohol. 
Slowly  split  up,  especially  under  the  influence  of 
light,  into  ethylene  and  iodine  ;  this  change  takes 
place  rapidly  at  85°. 

Reactions. — 1.  Chlorine  gives  iodine  and 
ethylene  chloride.  Bromine  acts  in  the  same 
way. — 2.  Aqueous  KOHAq  has  but  little  action  ; 
but  boiling  alcoholic  potash  gives  ethylene  and 
vinyl  iodide. — 3.  Water  at  275°  gives  ethane, 
CO.,,  and  iodine  (Berthelot,  A.  Ch.  [4]  3,  211). 
4.  Mercuric  chloride  in  the  cold  forms  G.H^CII. 
At  100°  it  forms  G.H^CL  (Maumen6,  C.'R.  68, 
727).  —  5.  Silver  picrate  forms  the  compound 
CH.J.CH,,.O.C,H.,(NO.,).,  [70°],  crystallising  in 
light  yellow  prisms,  insol.  water,  si.  sol.  cold 
alcohol  and  ether,  v.  sol.  chloroform  (Andrews, 

B.  13,  244). 

ETHYLENE  lODO-CHLORIDE  CH.I.CH.Cl. 

Chloro-iodo-cthane.  (140°  cor.)  (Thorpe,  C.  J. 
37,  189).  S.G.  g  2-1644  ;  'p  2-1336  (T.).  Ob- 
tained by  agitating  an  aqueous  solution  of  ICl 
containing  a  trace  of  free  iodine  with  ethylene 
iodide  or  ethylene  (Maxwell  Simpson,  Pr.  11, 
590 ;  12,  278).  Colourless  oil  with  sweet  taste, 
si.  sol.  water.  Moist  Ag.^O  at  180°  forms  glycol. 
Silver  at  100°  gives  Agl,  ethylene,  and  ethylene 
chloride  (Friedel  a.  Silva,  Bl.  [2]  17,  242). 

ETHYLENE  LACTIC  ACID  v.  Hydracrylic 

ACID. 

ETHYLENE  MALONIC  ACID  v.  Tri-methyl- 

ENE  DICARBOXYLIC  ACID. 

ETHYLENE  MERCAPTAN  C„H^(SH),,. 
(146°).  S.G.  —  1-123.  Formed  by  the  action 
of  alcoholic  KHS  on  ethylene  chloride  or  brom- 
ide (Lowig  a.  Weidmann,  P.  49, 132  ;  A.  36,  322  ; 
Kekul6,  A'.  1,  655).  Liquid,  v.  sol.  alcohol.  Sol. 
aqueous  alkalis.    Oxidised  by  HNO3  to  the  acid 

C. Ji,(s03H).,.  When  HCl  is  passed  through  a 
mixture  of  ethylene  mercaptan  with  chloral  there 
is  formed  the  compound  C,,H,(S.CH(OH).CGf,)., 
[116°],  which  crystallises  from  ether  in  shining 
plates  (Fasbender,  B.  21,  1476).  In  general 
ethylene  mercaptan  combines  with  aldehydes, 
with  evolution  of  heat,  forming  additive  pro- 
ducts, which  are  decomposed  by  water  into  their 
constituents.  When  HCl  is  passed  into  equi- 
molecular  mixtures  of  ethylene  mercaptan  and 
an  aldehyde,  condensation  takes  place,  an  alkyl- 
ated ethylene  mercaptan  being  formed. 
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Salts.— aH^S,Pb:  light-yeUow.—C.^iS,,Cu : 
green. 

Di-methyl  derivative  CJi^iSMe).,. 
(183°).  From  ethylene  bromide,  and  NaSMe 
(Ewerldf,  B.  4,  71G). 

Di-ethyl  derivative  C2H4(SEt)2.  (c. 
211°). 

Di-isoamyl  derivative  C„H|(SC-H||)2. 
(24.5°-255°).  Gives  on  oxidation  C.,H,(S0.C5H„)., 
[145°-150°]. 

Benzylidene  derivative  C.^HjS^CH.C^Hj. 
[29°].  From  benzoic  aldehyde,  ethylene  mercap- 
tan,  and  HCl.  Insol.  water,  sol.  alcohol  and 
ether  (Fasbender,  B.  20,  460  ;  21,  1476). 

p- Me thoxy -benzylidene  derivative 
C2H^S,CH.C„H,.0Me.    [65"].    From  anisic  alde- 
hyde and  ethylene  mercaptan  (F.). 

Acetylene  derivative 
C,,H,S,,.CH.CH.S,C,Hj.    [133°].    From  glyoxal 
and  ethylene  mercaptan. 

E  thylidene  derivative  C.,HjS.,CHi\Ie. 
(173°).    Oxidises  to  a  disulphone  [198°].' 

Propylidene  derivative  C.,HjS.,CHEt. 
(192  ).    Gives  a  disulphone  [124°]. 

I  so -propylidene  derivativeCJi,^.CMe.,. 
(171°).  From  acetone,  ethylene  mercaptan,  and 
HGl  (F.).  Potassium  permanganate  gives  by 
oxidation  C.,H^(SO.,),CMe,,  [232°]. 

Di -phenyl -methylene  derivative 
C^H^SXPh.,  [106°]. 

a- Chloro- ethyl- ethyl  derivative 
EtS.C,,H.,.S.CH,.CHXl.  From  ethylated  ethyl- 
ene mercaptan,  Et.S.C.^H^.SH  by  treatment  with 
KOH  and  glycolic  chlorhydrin,  the  product, 
Et.S.C,H,.S.CoH,,.OH  being  then  mixed  with 
PCI,  in  the  cold  (Demult  a.  V.  Meyer,  A.  240, 
312).  Needles.  Decomposed  by  distillation  into 
EtCl  and  di-ethylene-di-sulphide. 

ETHYLENE  -  METHYL-  v.  Methtl-ethyl- 

ENE-. 

ETHYLENE-NAPHTHALENE  v.  Acen,u>h- 

THENE. 

ETHYLENE-NAPHTHOIC  ACID 

C,H.,:C,„H.,.GO.,H.  [217°].  Golourless  needles. 
Obtained  by  boiling  its  amide  with  alcoholic 
KOH  (Gattermann,  A.  244,  58). 

Amide  C2H,:C,„H,.C0NH,.  [198°].  Formed 
by  the  action  of  ClCONHo  on  acenaphthene  in 
presence  of  ALCl^.    Colourless  plates. 

ETHYLENE- NAPHTHYL  BENZYL  KE- 
TONE C,H,:C,„H,.C0.CH2.C,H,.  [114°].  From 
acenaphthene,  phenyl-acetic  chloride  and  A1._,C1„ 
(Piipoke,  B.  21,  1342).  Long  plates  (from  alco- 
hol).   V.  sol.  hot  alcohol. 

ETHYLENE -NAPHTHYL  DI -  PHENYL - 
ETHYL  KETONE  G,H,:C,„H,.CO.CHPh.CH,Ph. 
[104°].  From  the  preceding  by  treatment  with 
benzyl  chloride  and  NaOEt  (Piipcke,  B.  21,  1343). 

ETHYLENE  NITEITE  G,H,(O.NO),.  (96°). 
S.G.  2  1-2156.  Prepared  by  distilling  glyceryl 
trinitrite  with  glycol  (Bertoni,  O.  15,  351). 
Yellow  oil,  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform. 
Gives  a  violet  colouration  with  cone.  H^SO,. 
When  distilled  with  methyl  alcohol  it  yields 
methyl  nitrite  and  glycol.  Gradually  converted 
into  oxalic  acid  on  exposure  to  air.  When  in- 
spired it  produces  vertigo  and  paralysis  of  the 
respiratory  system. 

Isomeride  of  ethylene  nitrite  C2H.,(N0J2? 
[38°].  Formed  by  passing  dry  ethylene  through 
liquid  nitric  peroxide,  or  by  passing  ethylene 
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into  dry  ether,  to  which  N^Oj  is  at  the  same  time 
added  by  drops  (Semenoff,  Zcit.  Ch.  Pliann. 
1864,  129).  White  four-sided  prisms  or  tables, 
insol.  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  When  a 
gaseous  mixture  of  ethylene  and  N„04  is  heated 
to  65°  there  is  formed,  besides  the  compound 
[38°],  a  pungent,  volatile,  and  poisonous,  heavy 
oil,  which  is  perhaps  identical  with  the  oil  de- 
scribed by  Bertoni  as  the  true  ethylene  nitrite. 

ETHYLENE  NITEITE-NITRATE 
aH,(N02)(N03)?  S.G.  1-472.  A  pungent  oil 
formed  when  ethylene  is  passed  through  a  cooled 
mixture  of  HNO3  and  H.SOj  or  into  fuming 
HNO.)  (Kekule,  Z.  [2]  5,  601).  Decomposed  by 
distillation  with  steam,  yieldina:  NO,  nitrous 
fumes,  oxalic,  glycoUic,  and  glyoxylic  acids. 
Bases  produce  the  same  bodies.  Sodium-amal- 
gam reduces  it  in  alkaline  solution  to  glycol, 
giving  off  NH.,. 

ETHYLENE-DI-OXAMIC  ETHEE 
C,H,(NH.C0.C0oEt).,.    From  oxalic  ether  and 
ethylene-diamine,  remaining  in  solution  when 
the  following  body  is  ppd.  (Hofmann,  B.  5,  247). 
Scales,  sol.  water  and  alcohol. 

ETHYLENE-OXAMIDE  C,0,N,,H,C.H4.  From 
oxalic  ether  and  ethylene-diamine  (Hofmann,  B 
5,  247).    Amorphous,  insol.  water  and  alcohol. 

ETHYLENE  OXIDE  C.H^O  i.e.  <ch'^'^- 
Mol.  w.  44.  (13-5°).  S.G.  2  -897.  V.D."'l-42 
(calc.  1-53).  H.F.p.  18,090  (Th.).  H.F.v. 
17,220  [Th.].  Formed  by  warming  glycolic  chlor- 
hydrin (chloro-ethyl-alcohol)  CH.Cl.CHoOH  with 
potash  and  collecting  in  a  receiver  at  —18° 
(Wurtz,  C.  -R.  48, 101 ;  19,  898 ;  50, 1195 ;  53, 378 ; 
54,277;  4.110,125;  114,  51;  116,249;  A.Ch. 
[3]  55,  418,  427;  69,  317;  C.  J.  15,  387). 
Formed  also  by  treating  CiljBr.  or  CoH,I,  with 
Ag.,0  at  high  temperatures  (Greene,  G.  B.  85, 
624).  From  CH.,(OAe).CHXl  and  KOH  (Demole, 
A.  173,  125).  Mobile  colourless  liquid.  Miscible 
with  water  and  alcohol.  Does  not  unite  with 
NaHS03,  or  with  NHj.  Cannot  be  dried  by 
CaCl,.  Behaves  as  a  strong  base,  uniting  di- 
rectly with  HCl,  HOAc,  etc.  Ppts.  from  magne- 
sium, aluminium,  ferric,  and  cupric  salts,  the 
hydrates  of  the  metals,  e.g. 

2CJIj0  +  MgCL-i-2H„0 
=  Mg(0H),  +  2C;H^C1.6H. 

Bcactioyis. — 1.  Sodium  amalgam  reduces  it 
to  alcohol,  glycol  and  polyethylenic  glycols  being 
also  formed.  —  2.  Unites  with  HCl  forming 
CH,,C1.CH,0H.  The  union  C,H,0-hHC1,  both 
being  gaseous,  evolves  3,600  units  of  heat  (Ber- 
thelot,  C.  R.  93,  185).— 3.  Unites  with  HOAc, 
giving  CH..(OH).CH..(OAc).— 4.  Ac.O  gives 
CH,(OAc).CH,(OAc)  and  the  polyethylenic  _di- 
acetates  (C2HjO)„ACoO. — 5.  When  heated  with 
water  in  sealed  tubes  it  forms  glycol  and  the 
polyethylenic  glycols. — 6.  Bromine  (1  mol.) 
mixed  with  ethylene  oxide  (2  mols.),  and  cooled 
by  a  freezing  mixture,  forms  (G.S.fl)  Jiy:.,<  crystal- 
lising in  prisms  [65°],  insol.  water,  sol.  alcohol. — 

7.  Ammonia  forms  osy-ethyl-amine  and  com- 
pounds of  the  formula  C.,H,(OH)(OC„H,)„NH,.— 

8.  Heated  with  NaHSO.,  in  a  sealed  tube  at  100° 
it  gives  CH.(OH).CH,.SO,,Na  (Erlenmeyer,  Z. 
[2]  4,  342).— "9.  Eesinifies  aldehyde  when  heated 
with  it  in  a  sealed  tube. — 10.  PCI5  gives  ethylene 
chloride. — 11.  Plwsphonium  iodide  gives  PH3 
and  ethylene  iodide  (De  Girard,  C.  R.  101,  478). 
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Di-ethylene  dioxide  C,H,<;q>C,Hj.  [9°]. 

(102°).  S.G.  2  1-048.  V.D.  3-10  (calc.  3-05). 
Formed  by  treating  the  compound  (C.jH,0),Br2 
{v.  supra)  with  H,,S  or,  better,  with  mercury  in 
the  cold  (Wurtz).  Liquid  with  faint  odour.  Sol. 
alcoliol  and  ether,  not  attacked  by  ammonia. 

Polymeride  of  ethylene  oxide  (C„HjO),. 
[56°].  Formed  by  leaving  ethylene  oxide  for 
some  months  after  addition  of  a  very  small 
fragment  of  fused  potash  or  ZnCl.>  (Wurtz,  Bl. 
[2]  29,  530  ;  C.  B.  86,  1176).  A  trace  of  HCl 
will  not  effect  the  change.  It  is  a  nodular  crys- 
talline mass  ;  v.  sol.  water,  insol.  ether.  It  does 
not  reduce  Fehling's  solution. 

Chloro-ethylene  oxide  C,.H,C10.  (70°-80°). 
From  CHChCHI  (1  vol.)  and  water  (45  vols  )  at 
210°  (Sabanejelf,  A.  210,  258). 

B.omo-ethylene  oxide  C,H,BrO.  (c.  91°). 
From CHI3r„.CH„0H  and  KOHin  MeOH  (Demole, 

B.  9,  51). 

ETHYLENE-PHENANTHRAQUINOXALINE 

C,,H,.C-N-CH, 

C,  (;H],N2   i.e.    I       II     I      I     ■  Ethylcne-di- 

C„H,.C-N-CH, 
phenylene-quincrxalinc.  [181°].  Formed  by 
mixing  phenanthraquinone  and  ethylene-diamine 
in  warm  acetic  acid  solution  (Mason,  B.  19,  112). 
Distils  undecomposed  at  a  high  temperature. 
Yellowish  needles.  V.  sol.  ether,  benzene,  and 
acetic  acid,  si.  sol.  cold  alcohol,  insol.  water. 
ETHYLENE  -  DI  -  PHENYL  -  DIAMINE  v. 

Dl-PHENYL-ETHYLENE  DIAMINE. 

ETHYLEN  E-  DI-PHENYL-  DI-  CARBAMATE 

V.  EthljlcnC-  CtllCr  of  PnENYL-CARBAJIIC  ACID. 

ETHYLENE -PHENYLENE- DIAMINE  v. 

PUENYLENE-ETOTLENE-DIAMINE. 

Ethylene-di-phenylene-jft-tetramine 
[3:l]CsH,(NH2).NH.C,H,.NH.C„H^(NH,)[l:3]. 
Di-m-amido-cU-phenijl-ethylene-diamine.  [107°]. 
Formed  by  reduction  of  di-«t-nitro-di-phenyl- 
ethylene-diamine.     Silvery  needles  or  tables 
(from  hot  water).    Nearly  insol.  cold  water. 

Salts. — With  nitrous  acid  they  give  a  brown 
colouration. — H1CI4 :  soluble  colourless  i^lates. 
The  picrate  forms  long  brown  sparingly  soluble 
needles.  The  tin-double-chloride  is  si.  sol. 
cold  water  (Gattermann  a.  Hager,  B.  17,  779). 

Di-ethylene-di-phenylene-tetramine 
N— aH,.NH„ 


[221°].    Prepared  by  reduc- 


tion  of  dinitroso-diphenyl-diethylene-diamine 
(Moiiey,  B.  12,  1796).  Silvery  leaflets.  SI.  sol. 
alcohol,  ether,  and  CJi^.  Violet  colouration 
with  Fe.Cl,. 

ETHYLENE-DI-PHENYLENE-NITRAMINE 

V.  Dl-NITRO-DI-PHENYL-ETIIYLENE-DIAMINE. 

ETHYLENE-DI-PHENYL-DI-SULPHONE  v. 

Dl-PHEN'YL-ETHYLENE-DI-SDLPIIONE. 

ETHYLENE-DIPHTHALIMIDE 

(C„H,C,0,N),_,C,Hj.  [232°].  From  potassium 
phthalimide  (10  g.)  and  ethylene  bromide  (12  g.) 
at  200°,  the  chief  product  of  the  reaction  being 
C„Hj.C,0,,.N.C,,H.,Br  [83°]  (Gabriel,  B.  20,  2224). 
Long  lustrous  needles  (from  HOAo).  Fuming 
HCl  at  200°  splits  it  up  into  ethylene-diamine 
and  phtluilic  acid. 


ETHYLENE  PROPYLIDENE  DISULPHONE 

V.  Ethylene  mekcaptan. 

ETHYLENE    DIPROPYL  DISULPHONE 

C.,H,(SO,Pr),,.  [155°].  From  sodium  ethane 
disulphinate  and  propyl  bromide  (Otto,  J.jn:  [2] 
36,  446).    Iridescent  prisms. 

ETHYLENE-DI-QUINOLINE    C,„H„N.,  i.e. 
.CH:CH  CH:CH.C:  N:'CH 

CoH,/       I  I  II        I  . 

\  N:C  .  CH.,.CH.,.CH:CH.C.CH:CH 
[106-5°].  Prepared  by  the  action  of  HI  and 
amorphous  phosphorus  on  acetylene-di-quinoline 
[147°],  itself  prepared  from  ^;-amido-(P^/.  3)- 
styryl-quinoline  by  treatment  with  o-nitro- 
phenol,  glycerin,  and  H,,SO,  (Balach,  B.  22, 
289).    Glistening  prisms  (from  hot  water). 

ETHYLENE  SELENOCYANIDE  C,H^(SeCy),. 
[128°].  From  potassium  selenocyanide  and 
ethylene  bromide  (Proskauer,  B.  7, 1281).  White 
needles  (from  alcohol),  insol.  cold  water  and 
ether,  si.  sol.  hot  water  and  cold  alcohol.  Boil- 
ing nitric  acid  oxidises  it  to  C2H|(SeO.,H)„  which 
is  deliquescent. 

ETHYLENE  SULPHIDE  C,,H,S.  This  per- 
haps constitutes  the  amorphous  pp.  obtained 
when  ethylene  bromide  is  mixed  with  alcoholic 
KHS.  It  is  nearly  insol.  alcohol,  ether,  and 
CS.,.  At  160°  it  changes  to  di-ethylene-disul- 
phide  (Lowig  a.  Weidmann,  P.  49,  123).  When 
ethylene  sulphide  is  heated  with  Mel  in  a  sealed 
tube  at  65°  it  forms  a  suljihine  iodide  which 
resembles  SMcjI  rather  than  (C,H|).,S.,MeI  in 
crystalline  form  and  solubility  (Masson,  C.  J. 
49,  249). 

Di-ethylene    di-sulphide  C2Hj<^g\.C2H,. 

Mol.  w.  120.  [112°].  (200°).  V.D.  4-28  (calc. 
4-16).  Formed  by  heating  the  preceding  at  160° 
(Crafts,  A.  124,  110).  Obtained  also  by  heating 
ethylene  tri-thiocarbonate  C.H^CSj  or  ethylene 
meroaptide  of  mercury  C,.H/S„Hg  with  C^HjBr., 
at  150°  (Husemann,  A.  12(3,  280). 

Properties. — Monoelinic  prisms  (from  CS_,), 
sol.  alcohol  and  ether.    Eeadily  sublimed. 

Reactions.— I.  Bromine  forms  (C.,Hj)2S,,Br|, 
a  yellow  amorphous  pp.  [96°]. — 2.  Iodine  gives 
CjH^S.J.,  [i:!3°]  :  black  monoelinic  needles. — 
3.  Fuming  HNO^  forms  (C„Hj„(SO).,  below 
100°,  but  above  150°  it  gives  "(C,H,)„(SO.,), 
(Crafts,  A.  125,  123).  "  ' 

Combinations.— C^}^^S.JigCh•.  crystaUine  pp. 
got  by  mixing  alcoholic  solutions  of  CjH„S,,  and 
HgCl,,.— C^HsS.Bgl., :  minute  trimetric  tables. — 
C^H^SoPtCl., :  amorphous  orange  powder.  — 
C,,H,S;2AuCl,:vermilhonpp.— (C,H,S,)34AgN03: 
small  monoelinic  crystals  ;  decomposing  at  140°. 

Methylo-iodide  (C_H|),S,MeI.  From  di- 
ethylene  di-sulphide  and  Mel"  at  70°  (Masson, 
C.  J.  49,  238).  Opaque  white  needles,  v.  sol. 
hot,  si.  sol.  cold,  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol,  insol. 
ether.  Sublimes  above  100°,  some  (C,,HJ„S2 
being  regenerated. 

Methylo-tri-iodide  (C.,H,,)„S.,Mel3.  [89°] 
(Masson) ;  [93°]  (Mansfeld,  B.  19,  2658).  From 
the  methyl-iodide  and  iodine.  Thin  lustrous 
garnet-red  plates,  v.  sol.  hot,  si.  sol.  cold,  alco- 
hol, insol.  ether. 

Di-mctUylo-iodide  (C„HJ,.S.,Me„l2.  [208°]. 

Methylo-niirate  (C.,H,),,S,'MeN63.  [172°]. 
From  the  iodide  and  AgNO^  (Masson)'.  Pearly 
plates  or  rhombic  crystals,   v.  e.  sol.  water, 
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m.  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether. — 
(C,H^),S.MeN03AgN03  :  colourless  barb-like 
crystals,  v.  e.  sol.  water,  m.  sol.  alcohol,  insol. 
ether ;  blackens  in  sunlight ;  detonates  slightly 
when  heated. 

Methylo-sulphate{  (C.,Hj),,S,,}  .Mc.SO^  7aq. 
[127°].  From  the  iodide  and'Ag,s6j."  La'rge  deli- 
quescent prisms  (from  water)  or  small  needles 
(from  alcohol).    Decomposed  by  fusion. 

Methylo-chloride  (C.,HJ..S.,MeCl.  [22.5°] 
(Mansfeld,  B.  19,  2658).  From  the  sulphate 
and  BaClo.  Needles  or  tables  ;  v.  sol.  water,  si. 
sol.  alcohol,  insol.  ether  (Masson,  C.  J.  49,  242). 
(CjHsS,MeCl).PtCl, :  orange  crystalline  powder, 
got  by  adding  PtCl,  to  a  cold  solution  of  the 
chloride.— C|„H,,S.,PtXl!i :  formed  by  digesting 
the  preceding  compound  with  boiling  water. — 
(CjH,S,MeCl)j3PtCl., :  formed,  together  with  the 
following,  by  adding  PtClj  to  a  hot  solution  of 
the  methylo-chloride.  Orange  amorphous  pp., 
insol.  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  dilute  acids,  si. 
sol.  hot  cone.  HClAq,  sol.  cone.  NH^Aq.  Cold 
HjS  does  not  affect  it,  but  it  is  decomposed  by 
H,S  at  100°.-C4H,S,MeClPtCl^  :  obtained  by 
fractionally  ppg.  a  solution  of  the  methylo- 
chloride  with  PtClj.  Orange  amorphous  pp. — 
CjHsSjMeClAuCla  :  light-yellow  amorphous 
powder ;  decomposed  by  heating  with  water. — 
C_|HsS.jClHgCl.^ :  needles  and  thin  plates,  ob- 
tained by  mixing  aqueous  solutions  of  its  com- 
ponents. 

Methylo-  hydroxide  (aHJAMeOH. 
Formed  in  solution  by  treating  a  very  dilute 
solution  of  the  iodide  with  moist  Ag^.O  in  the 
cold.  It  ppts.  solutions  of  metallic  salts  and  ab- 
sorbs C0,_,  from  the  air.  On  boiling  there  is 
formed  a  white  flocculent  pp.  and  an  oil 
C,J1,,^S5;  S.G.  ji|  1-044.  This  oil  has  a  dis- 
agreeable odour,  is  insol.  water,  sol.  alcohol  and 
ether  :  volatile  with  steam.  It  combines  with 
Mel.  This  oil  is  also  formed  when  an  aqueous 
solution  of  the  chloride,  iodide,  sulphate,  or 
nitrate  is  heated  with  potash  or  baryta-water. 
Mansfeld  considers  the  oil  to  be  CjH,„S„,  and 
finds  it  can  take  up  (2  mols.  of)  bromine. 

Methylo-picratc  (C„H  ,).,S.,MeO.C,H2(N02)3. 
[193°].    Golden  needles  (Mansfeld). 

Benzylo-bromidc  (C.,HJ,S,C,H3r.  [146°]. 
From  (C2HJ.,S.,  and  benzyl  bromide  at  150° 
(Mansfeld,  B.  'l9,  2066).  Trimetric  crystals 
(from  water).  SI.  sol.  water  and  alcohol.  Potash 
(1  mol.)  converts  it  on  warming  into  oily  C,iIInS„, 
which  is  slightly  volatile  with  steam. 

Benzylo-chloride  (C,H^)jS,C,H,Cl.  [143°]. 
From  the  bromide  and  AgCl.  Colourless  silky 
needles. 

Benzylo-iodide  (CjHJjSjC.H,!.  From  di- 
ethylene  di-sulphide  and  benzyl  iodide  at  100°. 
Pale-yellow  needles,  si.  sol.  water,  m.  sol.  alco- 
hol, insol.  ether. 

B  C71Z  ylo-iyicrate 
(C„H^)2SX,H,OC,H,(NO.,)3.      [112°].  Golden 
needles. 

CH,.S.S.CH2 
Di-ethylene-tetra-sulphide        |  | 

CH.,.S.S.CH., 

[152°]  ? 

FormaMon.  —  1.  By  the  action  of  bromine 
upon  a  chloroform  solution  of  ethylene  mereap- 
tan  C„H,(SH)2  or  of  benzylidene-ethylene-di- 
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vS.CHg 

sulphide   C^B.yC'E.<^     \     .—  2.    By  treating 
\S.CH, 

ethylene  mercaptan  with  cone.  H^SO^  or  with 
SO.Clj.  —  3.  By  the  action  of  hydroxylamine 
hydrochloride  on  an  alkaline  solution  of  ethylene 
mercaptan. 

Properties. — Amorphous  powder.  Softens  at 
141°,  melts  at  152°.  Almost  insol.  all  sol- 
vents.   Sol.  phenol.    Not  volatile  (Fasbender, 

B.  20,  462;  21,  1471).  It  forms  a  perbromide 
CiHgSjBra  :  unstable  brownish-red  crystals. 
HNOj  gives  ethylene  disulphonic  acid. 

Di-ETHYLENE  SULPHOBROMIDE 
(C„Hj)2SBr.,.    Formed  by  heating  ethyl  sulphide 
with  ethylene  bromide  and  water  (1  vol.)  at  130° 
(Dehn,  A.  Siippl.  4,  83;  c/.  Masson,  C.  J.  49, 
253).    It  is  said  to  give  (C,HJ,SCLPtCl,. 

ETHYLENE  SULPHOCHLORIDE.  A  name 
given  by  Guthrie  to  various  oils  got  by  the 
action  of  the  chlorides  of  sulphur  on  ethylene 
(2-  ^'•)- 

ETHYLENE  DI-SULPHOCYANIDE 

C„H,,(SCN),.    [90°].    S.G.  is  1-28. 

Formation.  — 1.  By  heating  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  ethylene  chloride  or  bromide  with  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  potassium  sulphocyanide 
at  100°  (Sonnenschein,  J.pr.  G5,  257  ;  Buff,  A. 
96,302;  100,219;  Glutz,4.153,  313).— 2.  From 
KSCN,  CH.Cl.SCN,  and  alcohol  (James,  C.  J. 
43,40). 

Properties. — Stellate  groups  of  small  needles 
(from  water)  or  large  trimetric  plates  (from 
alcohol).  Burning  taste  ;  blisters  the  skin.  Its 
vapour  excites  sneezing.  HNO,  oxidises  it  to 
ethane  disulphonic  acid  CoH4(S03H)o.  Boiling 
aqueous  KOH  or  baryta  saponify  it,  forming 
sulphocyanides. 

Reactions. — 1.  Tin  and  liydric  chloride  give 
CyS.C2Hj.SH.,Cl,  which  crystallises  from  al- 
cohol in  scales,  and  forms  a  tin  double  salt 
(C3H„NS,Cl),SnCl,  (Glutz).  The  corresponding 
compounds,  C,H„NS„I  which  melts  above  [100°], 
C3H,N.S.,N03  iaq,  aiid  C3H,NS..SCy  are  crystal- 
line.—2.'PEt3"  forms  PEtjS  and  C.,Hj(PEt3CN)3 
(Hofmann,  A.  Siippl.  1,  55).— 3.  A  warm  cone, 
solution  of  Na^SOj  forms  crystals  of 
CHjS3NO,|,Na3  (?),  while  the  mother-liquor  con- 
tains CjH,„SaO,,Na^  (Glutz). 

DI-ETHYLENE  DI-SULPHONE 

C2H,<gQ^>C,H^.     Formed  by  heating  di- 

ethylene  di-sulphide  with  fuming  HNO3  for 
30  minutes  at  150°  (Crafts,  A.  125, 124).  Formed 
also  by  the  action  of  di-bromo-ethane  on  sodium 
ethane  disulphinate  (Otto,  J.  pr.  [2]  36,  446). 
Prisms,  insol.  ordinary  solvents,  m.  sol.  hot 
cone.  HNO3. 

ETHYLENE  DISULPHONIC  ACID  v.  Ethane 

DISULPHOXIC  ACID. 

DI-ETHYLENE  DISULPHOXIDE 

C,  Jl4<^gQ>C„H4.  From  di-ethylene  di-sulphide 

and  fuming  HNO3  (Crafts,  A.  124,  113  ;  125, 
123).  Formed  also  by  treating  (CoH  J^SoBr.,  with 
water  (Husemann,  A.  126,  290).  Ehombohedra 
or  long  white  prisms ;  decomposed  by  heat  with- 
out melting.  V.  sol.  water,  si.  sol.  alcohol  and 
ether.  Chlorine  passed  into  its  solution  gives 
a  crystalline  pp.  of  CiH^Cl^SoOj. 
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ETHYLENE  THIO-AMMELINE  C^H^N.S 
i.e.  ^C-S     .  Formed 


C(NH2)— N 


by 


~C,H, 


-n/c,h,.so,h 


[c.   267°],  which 


heating  ethylene  bromide,  alcohol,  and  thio- 
ammeline  to  120°  (Rathke,  B.  21,  874). 

Reactions. — 1.  By  passing  cJilorine  through 
a  solution  of  the  hydrochloride  in  water  an 
anhydride  of  '  tauroammeline  '  is  formed. 
This  anhydride  forms  plates,  insol.  water,  sol. 

alkalis  ;  it  may  be  written  N.^^^^^-^^C.OH. 

N .  SO,,.  C,H, 
2.  Oxidation  with  HNO3  yields  the  compound 
CiiiHijN.jS.^Os.  This  compound  has  been  called 
'  tauro-di-ammeline,'  and  crystallises  from 
water  in  transparent  prisms.  It  does  not  melt 
below  290°.  It  reddens  blue  litmus,  liberates 
C0,_,  from  carbonates,  and  forms  very  soluble 
salts  of  K,  Na,  Ca,  and  Ba.  Its  ammoniacal 
solution  gives  with  AgNO.,  a  pulverulent  pp. 
not  affected  by  light.  On  boiling  with  baryta 
it  changes  to  '  tauro-ammelide  ' 

^C(NH,).N 
N<f  ^C.OH 

\co 

forms  moderately  soluble  crystals,  and  gives 
with  ammoniacal  cop2ier  solution  a  pp.  of  flat 
amethyst-coloured  needles. 

ETHYLENE  DI-THIO-CARBONATE 
C,H,,C0S,.  [31°].  From  ethylenc-tri-thio-car- 
bonate  by  treatment  with  moderately  dilute 
nitric  acid  (Husemann,  A.  12G,  2(39).  Long  thin 
rectangular  tables  (from  alcohol).  May  be  dis- 
tilled in  a  current  of  hydrogen  ;  insol.  water,  v. 
sol.  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  and  benzene. 

Ethylene  tri-thio-carbonate  C,,H,CS3.  [37°]. 
S.G.  1-J77.  From  Na.^CS:,  and  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  ethylene  bromide  (Husemann,  J..  123, 
83).  Large  yellow  crystals  (from  ether-alcohol), 
with  alliaceous  odour,  si.  sol.  alcohol,  v.  sol. 
benzene,  CS..,  and  chloroform.  Converted  by 
ammonia  into  ethylene  mercaptan  and  am- 
monium sulphocyanide.  KHS  gives  K^CSa 
and  ethylene  mercaptan.  Fuming  HNO3  gives 
C,H,(SO,H),. 

ETHYLENE  THIO  -  UREA  CaHgNjS  i.e. 
CS<^J^>C.,H,.    [191°].  An  alcoholic  solution 

of  ethylene-diamine  mixed  with  CS^  deposits 
in    a   short    time  amori^hous  CjHjN^S.,  (or 

CS<^;^^>C„H,  ?),  insol.  alcohol  and  ether, 

which,  when  boiled  with  water,  gives  off  H._,S, 
leaving  ethylene  thio-urea  (Hofmann,  B.  5, 210). 
Prisms  (from  water).  SI.  sol.  ether,  v.  sol.  alco- 
hol. Tastes  bitter.  Not  altered  by  digestion  at 
high  temperatures  with  CS,,  and  PbO. 

Co7ubinatioiis.—{C:fi,l>f.,H):'iIigC\2. — 
(C3H„N,,S).,PtCl^.— (C3H„N,S'),H,,PtCl„ :  obtained 
by  heating  ethylene  thio-urea  with  cone.  H.^SO^, 
diluting  with  water,  and  adding  platinic  chloride. 

Ethylene -di-thio-di- urea  C|H,„N|S,,  i.e. 
C,H,(NH.CS.NH,,),.  The  hydrobromide 
B"H.,Br,>  is  formed  by  boiling  thio-urea  with 
C,,H,Br.'in  alcohol  (Andreasch,  M.  4,  142).  This 
salt  forms  long  broad  prisms,  sol.  cold  water. 
HCl  and  KCIO,  oxidise  it  to  urea  and 
C,,H,(SO;,H),,.  The  hydrochloride  B"H,C1, 
foriiis  geodes  of  slender  needles. 


ETHYLENE-TOLYL-  v.  Tolyl-ethylene-  ; 
and  infra. 

ETHYLENE  -  DI  -  TOLYLENE  -  TETEA  - 
AMINE 

C„H,(CH3)(NH2).NH.C,Hj.NH.C„H3(CH3)(NH,,). 
Di-vi-amido-di-p-tolyl-ethylcne-diaviine.  [159° 
uncor.].  Formed  by  reduction  of  di-7H-nitro-di- 
p-tolyl-ethylene-diamine  (Gattermann  a.  Hager, 

B.  17,  779).  Long  colourless  needles.  Sol. 
alcohol,  si.  sol.  water. 

ETHYLENE-DI-TOLYLENE-NITKAMINEi;. 

Dl-NITRO-DI-TOLYL-ETHYLENE-DIAMINE. 

ETHYLENE-TTREA  C^H^NoO  i.e. 

C,  H,<^^>CO.    [131°].    Formed  by  heating 

ethylene-diamine  with  ethyl  carbonate  ai  180' 
(Fischer  a.  Koch,  A.  232,  227).  Needles  v.  sol. 
water  and  hot  alcohol,  si.  sol.  ether.  Gives  with 
HNO.j  a  di-nitro-derivative  without  any  evolution 
of  gas  (Franchimont,  B.  T.  C.  6,  219). 

Ethylene-di-urea  C|H|„N.,0..  i.e. 
C,.H,(NH.CO.NH,,),.  [192°].  From  silver  cyanate 
and  the  hydrochloride  of  ethylene-diamine  (Vol- 
hard,  Pr.  11,  268).  Prisms,  sol.  water  and  alco- 
hol. Dissolves  in  HGlAq,  but  separates  unaltered 
on  evaporation.  Boiling  cone.  KOHAq  gives 
ethylene-diamine,  C0^„  and  ammonia.  With  a 
solution  of  mercuric  nitrate  it  gives  a  flocculent 
pp.  It  is  immediately  attacked  by  pure  HNO3, 
giving  off  CO.,  and  N.,0  in  equal  volumes 
(Franchimont,  2?.  T.  C.'G,  219).— B',H,,PtCl, : 
orange-red  prisms. — B'HAuCl, :  golden  scales. 

ETHYLENE-DI-URETHANE  v.  Ethylene 

DICAUnAMIC  ETHER. 

ETHYL-ETHANE  CAREOXYLIC   ACID  v. 

BUTANE-CARBOXYLIC  ACID. 

ETHYL-ETHENYL  CAREOXYLIC  ACID  v. 

Butane  tui-carboxylic  acid. 

ETHYL  ETHER  v.  Ether. 

ETHYL-ETHYLENE  v.  Bdtylene. 

TETRA-ETHYL  FERRO-CYANIDE  Et,FeCy,. 
[214°].  Formed  by  the  action  of  silver  ferro- 
cyanide  on  ethyl  iodide  (Freund,  B.  21,  935). 
Ehombic  crystals  (from  chloroform).  V.  sol. 
water,  alcohol,  chloroform,  insol.  ether,  petro- 
leum ether,  and  CS^.  Is  decomposed  by  cone. 
H,;SO,,  with  evolution  of  CO;.  HgClj  gives  a 
white  pp. 

ETHYL  -  FLAV ANILINE  C„,H,3N.(C2H,). 
Orange  colouring  matter.  —  B'HI  :  long  red 
needles.  Formed  by  heating  flavaniline  with 
ethyl-iodide  (Fischer  a.  Rudolph,  B.  15,  1502). 

ETHYL  FLUORIDE  C.HjF.  (-48°).  V.D. 
1-70.  S.  (gas)  1-98.  Produced  by  distilling  a 
mixture  of  fluor-spar,  alcohol,  and  H„SO,  or  by 
warming  KEt.SO,,  with  KHF._,  (Reinsch,  ^jr.  19, 
614  ;  Fremy,  A.  92,  247).  Prepared  by  passing 
EtI  over  AgF  heated  to  40°  in  leaden  tubes,  and 
collected  over  mercury  in  dry  glass  vessels 
(Moissan,  C.  R.  107,  260).  Gas,  v.  sol.  EtI  and 
EtBr.  Under  8  atmospheres'  pressure  it  lique- 
fies at  19°.  Burns  with  a  blue  flame.  Heated 
to  dull  redness  in  a  glass  bulb  it  gives  a 
mixture  of  hydrocarbons  together  with  traces  of 
fluoride  of  silicon.  Subjected  to  a  weak  induc- 
tion spark  its  volume  increases,  and  it  gives  hy- 
drofluoric acid,  and  small  quantities  of  acetylene 
and  ethylene,  but  no  free  carbon.  Subjected  to 
a  strong  induction  spark  it  gives  free  carbon,  also 
acetylene,  ethylene,  propylene,  &c.  Passed 
through  a  platinum  tube  heated  to  dull  redness  it 
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yields  hydrofluoric  acid  mixed  with  hydrocarbons, 
partly  capable  of  being  absorbed  lay  sulphuric 
acid,  and  a  little  free  carbon  is  deposited.  An- 
aasthetic.  In  large  quantities  the  excitement  is 
followed  by  death  (Moissan,  C.  R.  107,  992). 

ETHYL-FOKMAMIDE  v.  Formyl  derivative 
of  Ethylamine,  and  also  under  Formic  acid. 

M-DI-ETHYL-FORMAMIDINE 
HC(NEt._,):NH.  Form-iviid-di-ethyl-amidc.  Pre- 
pared by  allowing  an  absolute  alcoholic  solution 
of  the  hydrochloride  of  formimido-ether  (1  mol.) 
and  di-ethyl-amine  (2  mols.)  to  stand  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  for  several  weeks,  and 
then  distilling  off  the  alcohol  and  excess  of  di- 
ethyl-amine on  the  water-bath.  When  boiled 
with  alcohol  it  loses  NH,,,  giving  a  condensation 
product  Cj^HjiN.,.  The  hydrochloride 
(B'HCl)  forms  glistening  transparent  prisms, 
very  hygroscopic  and  easily  soluble  in  alcohol 
[125°].— B'.,H.,Cl.,PtCl, :  yellowish-red  sparingly 
soluble  prisms  [209°]  (Pinner,  B.  17,  179). 

s-Di-ethyl-formamidine 
HC(NHEt):NEt.  Form-cthyl-imid-ethyl-amide. 
Formed  by  the  action  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
ethylamine  on  the  hydrochloride  of  formimido- 
ether. 

Salts. — B'HCl :  large  deliquescent  plates. — 
B'.,H.,Cl.,PtCl^ :  thick  red  prisms  [198°]  (Pinner, 
B.  16,  1649). 

ETHYL  FOKMANILIDE  v.  Fobmic  acid. 

DI-ETHYL-FUMAKAMIDE  v.  Ethylamide  of 

FUMARIC  ACID. 

ETHYL-FUEFURINE  v.  Furfdeine. 
TKI-ETHYl-GALLIC  ACID  v.  Gallic  acid. 
j8-ETHYL-GLUTAEIC  ACID 

CH3.CH,.CH(CH,.C0.>H)j.  [67°].  From  malonic 
acid,  propionic  aldehyde,  and  glacial  acetic  acid 
at  100°  (Komnenos,  A.  218,  167).  The  yield  is 
very  small  (4  p.c.  of  the  malonic  acid).  Small 
prisms.  V.  sol.  water,  alcohol,  ether,  or 
chloroform. 

DI- ETHYL -GLYCIDAMINE   C.H„NO  i.e. 

0 

A 

CH.,.CH.CH„NEt,,.  This  constitution  is  assigned 
by  Eeboul  (Bl.  [2]  42,  261)  to  the  substance 
[160°]  formed  by  the  action  of  di-ethylamine  on 
epichlorhydrin.    It  is  v.  sol.  water. 

Ethylo-chloride  CgH.dNOCl  i.e. 

0 

A 

CH2.CH.CH.,.NEt3Cl.  Formed  from  epiclilor- 
hydrin  aud'HEt^  at  100°  (Reboul,  Bl.  [2]  42, 
261).  Syrup.  Moist  Ag.,0  gives  a  strongly 
alkaline  syrupy  base.  —  (C,,H^„N0Cl).J'tCl4 : 
orange  needles,  v.  sol.  water,  insol.  alcohol. 

ETHYL-GLYCOCOLL  v.  Ethil-amido-acetic 
acid. 

ETHYL-DI-GLYCOLAMIC  ACID  v.  Eiiiyl- 
imido-di-acetic  acid. 

ETHYL-GLYCOLLIC  ACID  v.  Ethyl  deriva- 
tive of  Glycollic  acid. 

ETHYL-GLYOXALINE  C3H,(aH5)N,.  (210°). 
S.G.  -999.  Formed  by  treating  tri-bromo- 
ethyl-glyoxaline  with  sodium  amalgam  (Wyss, 
B.  10,  1373).  Prepared  by  heating  glyoxaline 
^vith  ethyl  bromide  (Wallach,  B.  16,  534). 
Mobile  colourless  fluid.    Miseible  with  water. 

Methylo-iodide  B'Mel  :  [75°];  large 
prisms.— (B'MeI)2Cdl2:  [152°];  plates. 

Me  thylo-chloride  B'MeCl :  formed  by  the 


action  of  AgCl  on  the  methylo-iodide.  — 
(B'MeCl),PtCl, :  [195°].— (B'MeCl),ZnCl,  :  trans- 
parent soluble  crystals  [lo8°l. 

Ethylo-bromide  CiHaEtNjEtBr.  Formed 
by  heating  glyoxaUne  with  EtBr  (Wyss,  B.  10, 
1367).  Syrup.  —  (B'EtCl),PtClj  ^aq  :  pearly 
plates. 

Tri  -  bromo  -  ethyl  -  glyoxaline  C  jBr,(C,,Hj)N,. 
[62°].  Formed  by  bromination  of  ethyl-glyox- 
aline  dissolved  in  dilute  H.,SO|  (Wallach,  J3.  16, 
537).  Formed  also  from  silver  tri-bromo- 
glyoxaline  and  EtI  (Wyss,  B.  10,  1372).  Colour- 
less crystals.    Insol.  cold  water. 

Para-ethyl-glyoxaline  C3H3(C„H5)N„.  [77°] 
(W.)  ;  [80°]  (E.);  (268°)  (E.).  Formed  by  isomeric 
change  from  the  tertiary  ethyl-glyoxaline  by 
passing  it  through  a  heated  tube  (Wallach,  B. 
16,  543).  Prepared  by  the  action  of  propionic 
aldehyde-ammonia  on  glyoxal  (Eadziszewski,  B. 
16,  490).  Long  prisms.  Sol.  water,  alcohol, 
ether  and  benzene,  si.  sol.  ligroin.  Secondary 
base. — B'.B^ClJPtCl^ :  easily  soluble  prisms  or 
plates.  Heated  with  propyl  bromide  it  gives  an 
ethyl-propyl-glyoxaline  which  is  probably  iden- 
tical with  oxal-propyline  (W.). 

Para  -  di  -  ethyl  -  glyoxaline  C3H  ,(C.,H5).,N2. 
Oxal-cthyl-inoinjUne.  (220°).  S.G."  -9813. 
Formed  by  the  action  of  ethyl  bromide  on  ethyl- 
glyoxaline  (glyoxal-propyUne)  (Eadziszewski, 
B.  16,  491).  Colourless  liquid  with  narcotic 
smell.  Sol.  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  The 
double-zinc-chloride  forms  crystals  melting  at 
[173°]. 

ETHYL-GLYOXYLIC  ACID  C^B.S>i  i.e. 
Et.CO.CO,H.  (74°-78°)  at  25  mm.   S.G.  1-25. 

Preparation. — Propionyl  cyanide  (5  g.)  is 
mixed  with  HCl  (2-5  g.  of  S.G.  1-23)  and  kept  for 
2  hours  at  0°.  More  HCl  (2-5  g.  of  S.G.  1-23)  is 
added,  and,  after  standing,  the  mixture  is  diluted 
with  water  and  heated  for  3  hours  on  the  water- 
bath.  The  acid  is  then  extracted  with  ether 
(L.  Claisen  a.  E.  Moritz,  G.  J.  37,  693). 

Properties.  —  Liquid  with  empyreumatic 
smell.  Miseible  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
Sodium  amalgam  reduces  it  to  a-oxy-butyric 
acid  [43°]. 

Salts.— AgA':  prisms. — BaA'jaq:  m.  sol. 
water. 

Amide  Et.CO.CO.NH,.  [117°].  Prepared 
from  propionyl  cyanide  (2  g.)  by  mixing  with 
HCl  (1  g.  of  S.G.  1-23)  and  keeping  at  0°  for  2 
hours.  The  semi-solid  product  is  left  for  a  week 
over  lime.  The  amide  is  then  separated  from 
NHjCl  by  sublimation  (C.  a.  M.).  It  may  be 
crystallised  from  ether. 

Phenyl-hydrazide  Et.C(N„HPh).CO,H 
[152°].  Obtained  by  hydrolysis  of  the  product 
of  the  action  of  diazobenzene  chloride  on  ethyl- 
aceto-acetic  ether  ( Japp  a.  Klingemann,  C.  J.  53, 
519).  Yellow  silky  needles,  decomposed  on  melt- 
ing. Eeduced  by  sodium  amalgam  to  benzene- 
o-hydrazo-butyric  acid  Ph.NH.NH.CHEt.CCH. 

ETHYL-DIGUANIDE  C<H,,N,  i.e.  CoH.EtN^. 

Formation. — By  heating  di-cyan-di-amide 
(5  pts.)  with  CuSOj  5aq  (7  pts.),  ethylamine  (8 
pts.),  and  water  (32  pts.)  for  some  hours  at  100° 
there  is  formed  the  salt  (CjH,,N.),CuSOjaq, 
whence  H.^S  removes  the  copper,  and  the  re- 
sulting (C,H|,N5)2H,S0,  is  then  decomposed  by 
baryta  (Emich,  M.  4,  395). 

Preparation. — An  alcoholic  solution  of  di- 
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cyandiamide  is  heated  with  ethylamine  hydro- 
chloride in  a  sealed  tube  for  several  hours 
(Smolka  a.  Friedreich,  M.  9,  229). 

Properties. — Deliquescent  crystalline  mass, 
V.  sol.  water  and  alcohol,  insol.  ether. 

Salts. — B"HC1 :  six-sided  tables,  v.  e.  sol. 
water,  insol.  alcohol  and  ether. — i5"H^Cl2.  — 
B"„H„SOj  I  jaq  :  small  trimetric  crystals,  a:b:c 
=  1'04:1:1'36  ;  v.  sol.  water,  insol.  alcohol. 
[180°],  when  anhydrous.— B"H,SO^  liaq.  S.  4 
in  the  cold. — B'^CuSO^  aq  :  minute  rose-coloured 
needles  (from  cold  aqueous  solutions).  — 
B"2CuS0^ :  crimson  crystalline  grains  (from  hot 
solutions).  S.  -0214  in  the  cold.— B"„NiSOj.Taq. — 
Cu(C4H|„N5),j :  from  B"„CuSO,  by  cautious  treat- 
ment with  aqueous  NaOH.  Ked  needles,  si.  sol. 
cold  water. — Ni(C|H|„NJ„ :  obtained  by  boiling 
Ni(OH),  with  ethyl-diguanide.  —  Pic  rates 
B"C,H,,(NO,),OH  and  B"2C,H,(NO,,)30H  may  be 
crystallised  from  hot  water. 

«-DI-ETHYL-GUANIDINE 
NH:C(NEt,)(NH,).  From  cyanamide  and  di- 
ethyl-amine hydrochloride  (Erlenmeyer,  B.  11, 
18G9).  Monoclinic  crystals,  a:b:c  =  •925:l:l-4(;2. 
;3  =  74°35' — B'HCl :  monoclinic  prisms  ;  a:b:c 
=  •900:1: -749;  (8  =  63°59'.-B'„H.,FtCl, :  orange 
triclinic  tables  ;  a:6:c  =  •789:l:-504  ;  a  =  90°21'; 
,8  =  92°  50';  7=82°  9'  (Haushofer, 1881,  330  ; 
1882,  3(54  ;  Z.  K.  G,  1.30;  7,  267). 

s-Tri-ethyl-guanidine  NEt:C(NHEt),.  Formed 
by  boiling  an  alcoholic  solution  of  di-ethyl-thio- 
urea  with  ethylamine  and  HgO  (Hofmann,  B. 
2,  601).  Strongly  alkaline  liquid  ;  absorbs  CO.^ 
from  the  air.— B'.,HjPtClj :  crystalline  plates,  v. 
sol.  water. 

ETHYL  -  n  -  HEPTYL  -  OXIDE  Et.O.C.H,.. 
(106-6°).  S.G.  g  -7949.  S.V.  220-8.  C.E.  (0°-io°) 
•001  (Dobriner,  A.  243,  5  ;  Cross,  A.  189,  5). 

Ethyl  heptyl  oxide  Et.O.C.H,..  (177°).  S.G. 
i!^  -791.  V.D.  5^10  (calc.  4-99).  From  EtI  and 
the  sodium  heptylate  from  castor  oil  (Wills, 
C.  J.  6,  312  ;  Petersen,  A.  118,  75). 

ETHYL-HEXYL-GLYOXALINE  C,|H2„N,,. 

Oxalctliyl-oinanthijline.     (271°).  S.G. 
•921.    From  hexyl-glyoxaline  and  EtI  (Karcz, 
M.  8,  222).    Oil.— B'^H^PtCle :   yellow  soluble 
plates. 

ETHYL  HEXYL  OXIDE  CH.Et.CHEt.OEt. 
(132°).  S.G.  2  -787.  From  di-chlorinated  ether 
and  ZnEt,  (Lieben,  A.  178,  14).  With  HI  it 
gives  EtI  and  secondary  hexyl  iodide. 

ETHYL-HYDANTOiN  C.HsN.O.,  i.e. 

^^'^C^^qq  '\^-    Formed  by  heating  ethyl-gly- 

cocoll  with  urea  at  125°  (Heintz,  A.  133,  65). 
Tables,  melting  below  100°.  V.  e.  sol.  water  and 
alcohol.    May  be  sublimed. 

ETHYL-HYDRAZINE  C  .H,N.,  i.e. 
C.,H,.NH.NH.,.  (99-5°  at  709  mm.).  Prepared 
from  s-di-ethyl-urea  NHEt.CO.NHEt,  which  is 
treated  with  nitrous  acid  and  the  resulting  ni- 
trosamine  NHEt.CO.NEt.NO  then  reduced  by 
zinc-dust  and  acetic  acid  to  NHEt.CO.NEt.NH,,, 
whence  hot  cone.  HCl  forms  NH.Et,  CO.,,  and 
NHEt.NH,.  Ethyl-hydrazine  hydrochloride 
being  less  soluble  than  ethylamine  hydrochloride 
may  be  separated  from  it  by  crystallisation 
(Fischer,  A.  199,  281 ;  B.  9,  111). 

Properties. — Colourless  mobile  liquid  of  faint 
ammoniacal  odour ;  very  hygroscopic  ;  v.  sol. 


I  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene,  si.  sol.  cone. 
KOHAq.  It  attacks  cork  and  caoutchouc.  It 
fumes  in  moist  air.  It  gives  the  carbaniine  re- 
action with  chloroform  and  alcoholic  potash. 
Bromine  decomposes  it,  giving  off  nitrogen.  It 
ppts.  metallic  oxides  from  their  salts. 

Reactions. — 1.  Eeduees  Fehling's  solution  in 
the  cold. — 2.  Eeduees  Ag,_,0. — 3.  Eeduees  HgO 
forming  HgEto.— 4.  Eeacts  with  aldehydes  with 
considerable  evolution  of  heat,  forming  ethyl- 
hydrazides  E.CH:N.J-IEt. — 5.  Decomposed  by 
nitrous  acid  gas. — 6.  Its  hydrochloride  reacts 
when  heated  with  potassium  cyanate  in  aqueous 
solution  with  production  of  ethyl  semi-carbazide 
NH,.CO.NH.NHEt,  which  forms  very  soluble 
leaflets  [105°]. — 7.  Its  hydrochloride  reacts  on 
pihenyl  cyanate  in  dilute  ethereal  solution,  giving 
rise  to  leaflets  of  phenyl-cthyl-semi-carbazide 
NHPh.CO.NH.NHEt  [111°] ;  v.  sol.  alcohol,  si. 
,  sol.  hot  water,  decomposed  by  dilute  acids  into 
di-phenyl-urea  COo,  and  ethyl-hydrazine. — 
8.  Phenyl  tliio-carbimide  gi\es  phenyl  ethyl  thio- 
semi-carbazide  NHPh.CS.NH.NHEt  "[109°], 
which  crystallises  in  white  leaflets ;  si.  sol. 
ether,  v.  sol.  alcohol. — 9.  Oxalic  ctlier  gives 
grouped  needles  of  C„0.,(NH.NHEt)„  [204  ],  of 
which  the  nitrosamine'  C,0,(N(NO)'.N(NO)Et), 
[114°]  crystallises  in  prisms  and  gives  Lieber- 
mann's  reaction. — 10.  Picryl  chloride  gives 
NHEt.NH.C„H,,(N0,,)3  [200°],  which  forms  yel- 
lowish-red needles ;  si.  sol.  alcohol,  sol.  hot 
benzene,  and  explode  on  heating. 

Salts. ~B"H,C1„ :  needles,  v.  e.  sol.  water 
and  alcohol,  but  the  solutions  on  evai'Oiation 
leave  B"HC1  as  a  colourless  deliquescent  mass. 
The  sulphate  forms  readily  soluble  leaflets,  the 
oxala  te  is  a  crystalline  pp.  sol.  hot  alcohol. 

M-Di-ethyl-hydrazine  C,H,,.N„  i.e.  NE^.-NH^. 
(c.  98°).  Formed,  together  with  JS^Hj  and  NEt.,H, 
by  reduction  of  di-ethyl-nitrosamine  NEt._,.NO 
with  zinc  and  glacial  HOAc.  The  bases  are  con- 
verted into  hydrochlorides  and,  on  evajjoration, 
NH|C1  crystallises  first.  The  filtrate  is  treated 
with  potassium  cyanate  and  evaporated,  when 
di-ethyl  semicarbazide  NH.,.CO.NH.NEt.j  sepa- 
rates ;  and  this  is  decomposed  by  heating  with 
cone.  HCl  for  12  hours  at  100°  (Fischer,  A.  199, 
308). 

Properties. — Colourless,  mobile  liquid,  of 
faint  ammoniacal  odour,  sol.  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether  ;  nearly  insol.  cone.  KOHAq. 

Reactions. — 1.  Eeduees  hot,  but  not  cold, 
Fehling's  solution,  being  for  the  most  part  con- 
verted into  diethylamine  and  nitrogen. — 2.  Mev- 
curic  oxide  converts  it  in  the  cold  into  tetra- 
ethyl-tetrazone  Et.^N.N:N.NEt..,  a  non-vola- 
tile oil,  sol.  alcohol,  which  is  decomposed  by 
heat,  is  volatile  with  steam,  and  reduces  ammo- 
niacal AgNOj,  forming  a  mirror.  Dilute  HCl  at 
80^  splits  up  tetra-ethyl-tetrazoneinto  aldehyde, 
NEtH.,,  NEt.B,  and  nitrogen.  The  tetrazone 
forms  a  platinochloride  Et^N^H^PtClij,  and  gives 
with  mercuric  chloride  a  crystalline  pp. 
Et.iNjHgCL.- 3.  Nitrous  acid  forms  N.fi  and 
diethylamine  (or  diethyl  nitrosamine).— 4.  Its 
hydrochloride  is  converted  by  potassium  cyanide 
into  ?t-di-ethyl  semicarbazide  Et.N.NH.CO.NH.,, 
which  forms  long  ^jrisms  [149°],  sol.  hot  water 

I  and  alcohol,  insol.  cone.  KOHAq.  It  forms  a 
crystalline  nitrosamine  Et.J»r.N(NO).CO.NH._.. 

I       Salts. — The  hydrochloride,  sulphate, 
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and  nitrate  are  exceedingly  sol.  water  and  al- 
cohol. The  picrate  and  platinochloride 
B'oHjPtCle  form  golden  needles. 

'  Ethylo-iodide  NH^NEtjI.  Needles,  v. 
sol.  water  and  hot  alcohol,  insol.  cone.  KOHAq 
and  ether.  Moist  Ag.,0  forms  a  strongly  alkaline 
hydroxide  which  is  decomposed  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature into  water,  ethylene,  and  di-ethyl-hy- 
drazine.  It  may  be  reduced  by  zinc  and  H0SO4 
to  tri-ethylamine. 

ETHYL-HYDRAZINE  STJIPHONIC  ACID 
EtNjHo.SOaH. 

Salt.— KA'.  Prepared  by  heating  K.,S„0, 
with  ethyl-hydrazine  at  90° ;  the  mass  obtained 
being  warmed  with  aqueous  KHCO,  and  eva- 
porated below  70°  (Fischer, ^.199, 300).  Leaflets, 
sol.  water,  si.  sol.  alcohol.  On  boiling  with 
strong  acids  it  is  decomposed  into  ethyl-hydra- 
zine and  KHSO.,.  When  its  aqueous  solution  is 
treated  with  HgO,  even  in  the  cold,  it  yields 
potassium  diazo-ethane  sulphonate  EtN^SOjK 
in  the  form  of  glittering  needles  or  leaflets,  sol. 
alcohol.  Diazo-ethane  sulphonate  explodes  vio- 
lently when  heated  ;  it  may  be  reduced  by  zinc- 
dust  and  acetic  acid  to  the  parent  ethyl-hydra- 
zine sulphonate. 

ETHYL-HYDKOCARBOSTYRILv.OxY-ETHYL- 

QUINOLINE  DIIItDRIDE. 

ETHYL-HYDROXYLAMINE  v.  Hydeoxyl- 

AMINE. 

ETHYL  HYPOCHLOKITE  C.H.OCl.  (36°). 

Preparation. — Chlorine  is  passed  through  a 
cold  solution  of  NaOH  (1  pt.)  in  alcohol  (1  pt.) 
mixed  with  water  (9  pts.)  as  long  as  the  bubbles 
are  absorbed.  The  ether  rises  as  an  oil  to  the 
surface  and  is  washed  and  dried  over  CaCl, 
(Sandmeyer,  B.  18,  1767  ;  19,  857). 

Properties. — Yellow  mobile  liquid  with  very 
irritating  smell.  It  may  be  distilled.  It  is  very 
unstable.  On  superheating  its  vapour  in  a  tube 
it  explodes  violently.  The  explosion  is  also 
brought  about  in  the  cold  by  contact  with  pre- 
cipitated copper.  Exposed  to  diffused  daylight 
it  begins  to  decompose  after  a  few  hours'  boiling 
violently  ;  in  direct  sunshine  this  decomposition 
begins  in  a  few  minutes  and  ends  with  an  explo- 
sion. It  mixes  without  reaction  with  ether, 
chloroform,  and  benzene.  Upon  aniline,  phenol, 
&c.,it  acts  likeClOH,  oxidising  and  chlorinating. 
With  HCl,  HBr,  and  HI  it  at  once  yields  the 
halogens  with  liberation  of  alcohol. 

ETHYL  HYPOPHOSPHATE  Et.PjO,.  S.G, 
15  1-117.  From  Ag.,PA  and  EtI  in  the  cold 
(Sanger,  A.  232,  8).  Thick  colourless  liquid. 
Heated  alone  it  is  decomposed  into  ethyl  phos- 
phate and  ethyl  phosphite.  It  is  saponiiied  by 
water.— EtCaHP.,0„  5aq.  Needles. 

ETHYLIDENE.  The  divalent  radicle 
CH.,.CH.  Unlike  its  isomeride  ethylene,  it  is 
not  known  in  the  free  state.  By  heating  ethyl- 
idene  chloride  with  sodium  at  190°  Tollens  {A. 
137,  311)  obtained  ethylene,  acetylene,  ethane, 
and  C„H,,C1. 

ETHYLIDENE  DIACETATE  v.  Di-acctijl 
derivative  of  O/'i/to-ALDEiiYDE,  vol.  i.  p.  106. 

ETHYLIDENE  DI-ACETIC  ACID  v.  Methyl- 

GLTTTAKIC  ACID. 

ETHYLIDENE-ACETO-ACETIC   ETHER  is 

described  under  Aceto-acetic  acid. 

ETHYLIDENE.DI-ACETONAMINE  v.  AcE- 

Io^■AMI^•E. 


ETHYLIDENE-DI-ACETONE-ALCAMINE  v. 

ACETONE-AIC  AMINES. 

ETHYLIDENE-DI-ACETONINE  v.  Aceto- 

NINES. 

ETHYLIDENE  ALDEHYDATE  v.  Aceiai. 
ETHYLIDENE-)u-AMIDO-BENZOIC  ACID 

C^H^NOj  i.e.  CH3.CH:N.C,H,.C0,H.  Formed 
by  mixing  dilute  aqueous  solutions  of  ?;i-amido- 
benzoic  acid  and  aldehyde  (Sehifi,  A.  210,  117). 
Amorphous  mass,  v.  e.  sol.  alcohol  and  benzene  ; 
melts  under  boiling  water.  Long  boiling  with 
water  decomposes  it,  CO.^and  ethylidene-aniUue 
being  among  the  products.  Cone.  HNO3  con- 
taining KjCrjO-  gives  a  transient  violet  colour. 

ETHYLIDENE-DIAMINE.  Benzoyl  deri- 
vative C,uH„N.,0.,  i.e.  CH3.CH(NHBz),.  [201°] 
(H.  a.  S.)  ;  [188°]  (N.).    S.  (alcohol)  l-2'-l  at  22°. 

Formation. — 1.  From  aldehyde-ammonia  and 
BzCl  (Limpricht,  A.  99,  119).— 2.  By  dissolving 
benzamide  in  aldehyde  to  which  a  few  drops  of 
HCl  have  been  added;  the  reaction  being  at- 
tended with  rise  of  temperature  (Nencki,  B.  7, 
158).  —  3.  By  gradually  adding  benzonitrile 
(2  mols.)  to  well-cooled  cone.  H^SO^  containing 
paraldehyde  (1  mol.),  leaving  the  liquid  to  itself 
for  a  few  hours,  and  then  ppg.  the  product  by 
water  (Hepp.  a.  Sijiess,  B.  9,  1424). 

Properties. — Long  needles  (from  alcohol),  v. 
sol.  CHGI3,  CS._,,  ether,  and  hot  alcohol,  nearly 
insol.  water.    May  be  sublimed. 

Reactions. — 1.  With  water  at  130°  it  gives 
aldehyde  and  benzamide. — 2.  Boiled  with  dilute 
(10  p.c.)  H2SO4  it  gives  aldehyde,  NH3,  and 
benzoic  acid". 

Tri-ethylidene-diamine  v.  Aldehyde,  Com- 
bination  4,  vol.  i.  p.  104. 

ETHYLIDENE-ANILINE  CsH,N:CH.CH3  (?). 
Aldchyde-anilide.  From  ethylidene  chloride  and 
aniline  at  160°  (Schiff,  B.  3,  415). 

Preparation. — A  mixture  of  aniline  and  al- 
dehyde is  made  at  — 18°,  then  left  to  itself  for 
some  weeks  at  15°,  and  finally  heated  to  100°. 
Aniline  is  removed  from  the  product  by  dilute 
HOAc,  and  the  ethylidene-aniline  is  separated 
from  ethylidene-di-aniline  by  alcohol,  in  which 
it  readily  dissolves  (Schiff,  A.  140,  127;  210, 
114).  Bed  resin.— B'.,HgCL.—B'jH2PtCl6:  orange 
crystalline  pp. 

Ethylidene  -  di  -  aniline  (C„H3.NH)2CH.CH3. 
Prepared  as  above.    Yellow  nodules. — 
B'oHXl^HgCL.— B'.>H,PtCl6 :  orange  crystalline 
PP- 

ETHYLIDENE-BIURET  C.H^NsOj  i.e. 

NH<^Q^^>CH.CH3.  Trigenic  acid.  Biol.  w. 

129.  Formed  by  passing  cyanic  acid  into  cold 
aldehyde  (Liebig  a.  Wohler,  A.  69,  296).  Small 
prisms  (from  water).  SI.  sol.  water,  almost 
insol.  alcohol.  Acid  to  test  papers.  Decom- 
posed on  dry  distillation  with  formation  of  am- 
monia, ammonium  carbamate,  and  an  oil,  which 
is  in  all  probability  a  tri-metbyl-pyridiue,  iden- 
tical with  that  obtained  by  Baeyer  and  Ador  (A. 
155,  294).  When  heated  with  Mel  and  alcohol 
it  yields  ammonia  and  methylamine.  With 
NaOBr  it  evolves  only  traces  of  nitrogen.  On 
oxidation  with  HNO3  it  is  converted  into  cyan- 
uric  acid  and  carbonic  anhydride,  a  reaction 
which  points  to  the  above  formula  (Herzig,  M, 
2,  398). — AgA' :  pulverulent  pp.  sol.  hot  water. 


ETHYLIDENE-METHYL-KETOLE. 
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ETHYLIDENE  BROMIDE  CH^Br^  i.e. 
CH,.CHBr,.    u-Di-bromo-cthane.   (il3°).  S.G. 

2-089  "(A.) ;  if  2-1029  ;  ||  2-0854  (Perkin, 
C.  J.  45,  523) ;  f  2-055  (Weegmann,  Z.  P.  C.  2, 
218).        1-5128  (W.).    M.M.  9-1. 

Formation.— 1.  By  brominating  ethyl  bromide 
in  sunlight  (Staedel,  B.  11,  1741).— 2.  From 
vinyl  bromide  and  HBr  (Reboul,  C.  E.  70,  399). 

Preparation. — From  PCljBr.^  and  aldehyde 
in  the  cold  (Patern6  a.  Pisati,  Q.  1,  596  ;  An- 
schiitz,  A.  235,  301). 

Reactions. —  1.  Benzene  and  A1.^C1„  form 
ethyl-benzene,  ?(-di-phenyl-ethane,  and  s-(A)- 
di-methyl-anthracene  di-hydride. — 2.  Alcoholic 
KOAc  at  130°  gives  aldehyde,  EtOAc,  and  acetal 
(Tavildaroff,  A.  170, 12).— 3.  Alcoholic  KHS  has 
no  action  (difference  from  ethylene  bromide). — 

4.  Ammonia  at  130°  forms  tri-methyl-pyridine 
(collidine). — 5.  Water  and  PbO  at  130°  give  al- 
dehyde.—5.  SbCl.  forms  exclusively  CH3.CHCI,, 
(Henry,  C.  B.  97,  1491). 

ETHYLIDENE  BROMO-IODIDE  v.  Beomo- 

lODO-ETHANE. 

ETHYLIDENE-DI-CAEBAMIC  ACID.  Ethyl 
ether  CsH„,N,0,  i.e.  CK,.CH(NH.CO,Et),. 
Ethylidenc-uret'hane.  [126°].  Formed  by  the 
action  of  aldehyde  or  acetal  on  carbamic  ether 
in  presence  of  HCl  (Nencki,  B.  7, 100  ;  Bischoff, 
B.  7,  629).  Formed  also  from  aldehyde-ammonia 
and  chloro-formic  ether  in  the  cold  (Schmid, 
J.  pr.  [2]  24,  124).  Satiny  needles;  v.  sol.  ether, 
alcohol,  and  hot  water.  Split  up  by  hot  dilute 
acids  into  aldehyde  and  carbamic  ether. 

Propyl  ether  CH,,.CH(NH.CO.AH,),,. 
[110°].  From  propyl  carbamate,  aldehyde,  and 
a  little  HCl  (Bischoff,  B.  7,  1082). 

ETHYLIDENE  CHLORHYDRIN  v.  «-Chloro- 

ETHYL  ALCOHOL. 

ETHYLIDENE  CHLORIDE  CH^Cl.,  i.e. 
CH3.CHCL.  Mol.  w.  99.  (60-1°)  (Thorpe,  C.  J. 
37,  183) ;  "(50-8°)  at  749  mm.  (Schiff);  (57-3°) 
(Perkin,  C.  J.  45,  529) ;  (57-5°)  (Briilil).  V.D. 
3-42  (for  3-42)  (S.).  S.G.  |  1-2039  (T.) ;  ^-f  11895 
(Schiff,  A.  220,  96) ;  14  1-1845;  ?fi  1-1712  (P.) ; 
-{  1-1743  (Briihl,  A.  203, 11) ;  1-1750  (Weegmann, 
Z.  P.  C.  2,  218).  C.E.  (0°-10°)  -001304 ;  (0°-50°) 
-0013982  (Thorpe) ;  (9-8  to  56-7)  -001438  (Schiff). 

5.  V.  88-96  (Thorpe) ;  88-56  (Schiff)  ;  89-5  (Ram- 
say). M.M.  5-335  at  14-4°.  1-4168  (W.). 
M^  =  l-4223.  Roo  =  34-10  (B.).  H.F.p.  34,2.30 
(Th.).  H.F.v.  33,070  (Th.).  Critical  tem- 
perature 255°  (Paulewsky,  B.  16,  2633).  By- 
product in  manufacture  of  chloral  (Kramer,  B. 
3,  257). 

Formation. — 1.  By  chlorinating  ethyl  chloride 
in  dayhght  (Regnault,  .4.  Ch.  [2]  71,  355),  or  in 
presence  of  heated  animal  charcoal  (Damoiseau, 
Bl.  [2]  27,  113).— 2.  By  heating  aldehyde  with 
PCij  (Wurtz  a.  Frapolli,  C.  R.  47,  418;  A.  108, 
223;  Beilstein,  4.  113,  110;  Geuther,  A.  105, 
321).  The  PCI5  is  at  first  kept  cool,  and  the  al- 
dehyde added  slowly. 

Propert  ies. — Colourless  oil,  resembling  chloro- 
form in  taste  and  odour. 

Reactions. — 1.  Alcolwlic potashhAs  no  action 
in  the  cold,  though  vinyl  chloride  is  formed  on 
heating. — 2.  Aqueous  Na..SO.,  at  140°  gives 
CH,.CHCl.SO,Na  (Kind,  Z'.  [2]  5, 105).  Boiling 
aqueous  K„SOi  gives  CH,,.CH(SOjK)..  and 
CH,.CH(0H)S03K  (Staedel,  Z.  [2]  4,  272).— 3. 
Vol.  11. 


Sodium  at  190°  gives  hydrogen,  acetylene,  ethyl- 
ene, ethane,  and  vinyl  chloride  (Tollens,  A.  137, 
311).— 4.  Chlorine  gives  CH„C1.CHC1,>  and 
CH,,.CCl3  (Staedel,  B.  6,  1403).— 5.  Bromine  in 
sunlight  forms  CH^.CBrCL  (99°),  CH,Br.CBrCl„ 
(177°),  and  CHBr„.CBrCl., "(217°)  (Staedel,  B.  11, 
1739).— 6.  Toluene  and  A1,C1,,  give  ^>ethyl- 
toluene,  M-^^-'^'-tolyl-ethane,  and  s-tetra-methyl- 
anthracene  dihydride  (Anschiitz,  A.  235,  314). 
?)i-Xylene,  and  Al„Clj  give(l,3,4)-ethyl-m-xylene 
and  M-di-xylyl-ethane. 

ETHYLIDENE     CHLORO  -  BROMIDE  v. 

CuLOItO-BROMO-KTIIAXE. 

ETHYLIDENE  CHLORO-IODIDE  v.  Chloeo- 

lODO-ETHANE. 

ETHYLIDENE  CYANURAMIDE  is  described 
under  Ciianuramidc  v.  Cyanic  acid. 

ETHYLIDENE -ETHENYL  CARBOXYLIC 
ACID  V.  Butylene  caeboxylic  acid. 

ETHYLIDENE  DI-ETHYL  DIOXIDE  is 
Acetal  {q.  v.). 

ETHYLIDENE  -  DI  -  ETHYL  -  DI  -SULPHONE 
CH,CH(SO,Et),.  [75°-78°l.  Prepared  by  treat- 
ing CH3.C(SEt)„.C02H  (obtained  from  pyruvic 
acid  and  mercaptan)  with  KMnO^  (Escales  a. 
Baumann,  B.  19,  2814).  Plates  ;  si.  sol.  water, 
m.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Evolves  hydrogen 
when  sodium  is  added  to  its  solution  in  dry  ether 
or  benzene,  the  resulting  salt  is  too  unstable  to 
purify  (E.  Fromm,  B.  21,  187).  Its  bromo-  deri- 
vative CH,.CBr(SO,Et)j  [115°]  crystallises  in 
small  sparingly  soluble  prisms  which  are  recon- 
verted by  boiling  KOHAq  into  the  original 
CH,.CH(SO.,Et).,. 

ETHYLIDENE  IODIDE  CH3.CHL.  (c.  178°). 
S.G.  2  2-84. 

Formation. — 1.  From  ethylidene  chloride  and 
Al.J,  in  CS.,  (Gustavson,  B.  7,  731).— 2.  From 
CHjCHCL,  and  Cal,.  3iaq  at  100°  (Spindler,  A. 
231,  267).— 3.  From  acetylene  and  HI  (Berthelot, 
A.  132,  122). 

Properties. — Liquid.  Converted  by  alcoholic 
KOH  into  vinyl  iodide. 

ETHYLIDENE-LACTAMIC  ACID  v.  a-lMiDO- 

DI-PEOPIOXIC  ACID. 

ETHYLIDENE-LACTIC  ACID  v.  Lactic  acid. 
ETHYLIDENE-MALONIC  ACID 

CH3.CH:C(C0.,H)„.  Ethyl  ct  her  F,IA".  (115°- 
118°)  at  17  mm.  S.G.  1-0135.  Frommalonic 
ether  (1  mol.),  aldehyde  (2  mols.),  and  Ac.,0  (1^ 
mols.)  at  100°  (Komnenos,  A.  218,  157).  '  (The 
yield  is  54  p.c.  of  the  malonic  ether.)  Liquid, 
smelling  something  like  camphor.  Aqueous 
baryta  forms  various  salts,  including  an  easily 
soluble  one,  which  is  possibly  a  salt  of  oxethyl- 
malonic  acid,  CH3.CH(0H).CH(C0,J1),.  KOH 
and  dilute  alcohol  gives  /3-metliyl-glutaric  acid. 

Ethylidene-di-malonic  ether 
CH3.CH(CH(C0,,Et),),.  (209°-212°)  at  20  mm. 
A  by-product  in  the  preparation  of  ethylidene- 
malonic  ether.  (The  yield  is  8  p.c.  of  the  ma- 
lonic ether;  Komnenos,  A.  218, 158.)  It  is  formed 
by  the  action  of  ethylidene-malonic  ether  upon 
malonicether:  CH.,.CH:C(CO„Et),>  +  CH.,(CO„Et), 
=  CH3.CH(CH(C0,Et),),.  Dilute  alcoholic  KOH 
converts  it  into  0-methyl-glutaric  acid. 

ETHYLIDENE-MELAMINE  described  under 
Etkylidene-cyanuramide  v.  Cyamc  acids. 

ETHYLIDENE-METHYL-KETOLE  v.  Di- 
methyl-ethylidene-di-indole. 

K  K 
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ETHYLlDENE-DI-0). 


i-NAPHTHYL-OXIDE. 


ETHYLIDENE-DI  -  (/3)  -  NAPHTHYL-OXIDE 

CH3.CH<^g'»jj'*^0.  Anhydride  of  di-oxy-cli- 

naphthyl-ethane.  [173°].  Crystalline  solid. 
Insol.  alkalis.  Formed  by  heating  a  solution 
of  (i8)-naphthol  and  aldehyde  in  acetic  acid  with 
HCl  or  HoSO^,  or  by  the  same  treatment  of  the 
previously  formed  di-(/3)-naphthyl  orthaldehyde 
CH3.CH{0.Ci„H,)„  (Claisen,  B.  19,  3318  ;  4.237, 
270  ;  cf.  vol.  i.  p.  105). 

ETHYLIDENE-DIOXAMIDE  C,H,„N,0^  i.e. 
(NH..C0.C0.NH),CH.CH3.  A  pulverulent  pp. 
formed  when  cyanogen  is  passed  into  crude  alde- 
hyde (Berthelot  a.  Pean  de  St.  GiUes,  A.  128, 
338 ;  cf.  Schiff,  A.  151,  211). 

ETHYLIDENE    OXY  -  CHLOKIDE    v.  Di- 

CHLOEO-DI-ETHYL  OXIDE. 

ETHYLIDENE-DI-PHENOL    v.  Di-oxy-di- 

JHENYL-BTHANE. 

ETHYLIDENE-METAPYKAZOLONE  v.  Di- 

OXY-ETHYLIDENE-PyEAZOLE. 

ETHYLIDENE  SULPHIDE  v.  Thio-acetic 

AIDEHYDE. 

Di-ethylidene-tetra-sulphide 

CH3.CH<;^gg>CH.CH3.   Formed  by  oxidation 

of  thialdine  by  adding  to  the  solution  strongly 
acidified  with  HCl  a  weak  solution  of  iodine  in 
KI.    Amorphous  pp.  (Fasbender,  B.  20,  463). 
ETHYLIDENE-THIO-UEEA    CaH^N^S  i.e. 

CS<^^Gmie.  From  aldehyde  and  thio- 
urea at  100°  (Emerson  Keynolds,  C.  N.  24,  87). 
Granules,  insol.  cold  water,  m.  sol.  hot  alcohol, 
si.  sol.  ether.  Boiling  water  splits  it  up  into 
aldehyde  and  thio-urea. 

Di-ethylidene-thio-urea.  Ammonia  com- 
pound (CH3.CH),,N,CSNH3.  [180°].  Formed 
by  heating  a  moderately  concentrated  solution 
of  thio-urea  with  aldehyde-ammonia  (Nencki, 
iJ.  7, 158).  Needles;  si.  sol.  boiling  water,  insol. 
cold  alcohol  and  ether.  Its  aqueous  solution, 
which  is  intensely  bitter,  is  resolved  by  prolonged 
boiling,  or  more  quickly  in  presence  of  acids, 
into  aldehyde,  thio-urea,  and  NH3. 

ETHYLIDENE-TOLiriDINE 
CH3.CH:N.C„H,Me  ?    Aldehyde-toluide.  Yellow 
nodules,  formed  by  treating  toluidine  with  alde- 
hyde.   Its  salts  are  resinous  (Schiff,  Z.  1865, 
400). 

ETHYLIDENE-UEEA  CaH^N^O  i.e. 
C0<;^g>CH.CH3.  [154°].  Formed  by  the  ac- 
tion of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  aldehyde  on  urea 
in  the  cold  (Schiff,  A.  151,  204).  Small  needles  ; 
v.  si.  sol.  water  and  ether,  si.  sol.  alcohol.  De- 
composed by  heat  into  NH3,  melanurenio  acid, 
and  oxy-trialdine  CjH„NO.  Kapidly  decomposed 
by  pure  HNO3  with  evolution  of  CO^  and  N.,0  in 
equal  volumes,  together  with  a  little  nitrogen 
(Franchimont,  R.  T.  C.  6,  221). 

ETHYLIDENE  T7RETHANE  v.  Ethylidene- 

DI-CAEBAMIC  ACID. 

ETHYL-IMIDO-DI- ACETIC  ACID  C.Hi.NO^ 
i.e.  NEt(CH„.C0oH).2.  Ethyl-di-ghjcollamic  acid. 
From  ethylamine  and  chloro-acetio  acid  (Heintz, 
A.  132,  1  ;  145,  229).  Short  trimetric  prisms, 
V.  sol.  water,  si.  sol.  alcohol. — CuA" ;  minute 
blue  dimetric  tables,  si.  sol.  water. 

Ethyl  ether  Etji.".    (c.  210°).  Oil. 


ETHYLIMIDO-DI-PHENYLENE  SULPHIDE 

S(CsHj),NEt.  Eihyl-thio-diphenylaviine.  [102°]. 
From  imido-diphenylene  sulphide  and  EtBr 
(Bernthsen,  4.  230,  93).  Prisms.  FeCl3  colours 
its  alcoholic  solution  pale  brown. 

TRI-ETHYLIN  v.  Tri-eihyl  derivative  of 
Glycerin. 

ETHYL-INDAZINE  Ci,H,„N  i.e. 
/CH. 

^6^i\    I    /NCHj.    Formed  by  heating  indaz- 

\n  / 

ine  with  EtI  for  four  hours  at  100°,  saturating 
with  NaOH,  aad  extracting  with  ether  (Fischer 
a.  Tafel,  A.  227,  303).  Brown  Hquid,  smelling 
like  indazine  ;  more  sol.  water  than  indazine. 
Is  a  tertiary  base.— B'K.SOj. 

Bromo-ethyl-.j/-indaziae  C5H.,N.JBr.  [48°]. 
Obtained  as  a  sublimate  by  heating  bromo- 
ethyl-if(-indazine  carboxylic  acid,  CO,  being 
evolved  (F.  a.  T.).  V.  si.  sol.  water,  v.  sol.  alco- 
hol, ether,  and  chloroform.  It  shows  no  basic 
13roperties. 

ETHYL-if/-INDAZYL-ACETIC  ACID 

ChH,,N,02  i.e.  C,H,<^g^^^f^>N.  [131°]. 

Formed  by  atmospheric  oxidation  of  ethyl-hy- 
drazido-cinnamic  acid  which  is  obtained  from 
the  nitrosamine  of  ethyl-o-amido-cinuamic  acid 
NO.NEt.CsH.,.CH:CH.COoH  by  reduction  with 
zinc-dust  and  acetic  acid  (Fischer  a.  Kuzel,  B.  16, 
654  ;  Fischer  a.  Tafel,  A.  227,  303).  Colourless 
plates,  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and  aqueous  alkalis, 
si.  sol.  water.  At  100°  it  splits  off  CO,,  forming 
methyl-ethyl-i|'-indazine.  It  forms  salts  both 
with  acids  and  with  bases.  It  does  not  reduce 
Fehliug's  solution  or  HgO. 

Bromo-eth.yl-ii'-iEdazyl-acetic  acid 
C„H„N.,0.£r.  [173°].  Formed  from  the  pre- 
ceding by  treatment  with  Br  (65  pts.)  in 
HOAc  (Fischer  a.  Kuzel,  A.  221,  288).  Needles, 
grouped  in  fans,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether,  almost 
insol.  water.  Oxidation  with  K,Cr^O,  and  H^SO, 
forms  bromo-ethyl-ij'-indazine  carboxylic  alde- 
hyde Ci^H^NjOBr  [88°]  and,  by  further  oxida- 
tion, bromo-ethyl-<|/-indazine  carboxyhc  acid 
C|„H,,N.,0.,Br  [210°],  which  crystallises  in  needles 
(from  MeOH). 

Di-bromo-etliyl-i|/-indazyl-acetic  acid 
C„H,„Br2N,02.  [196°].  From  the  acid  (1  pt.) 
and  Br  (1-7  pts.)  in  HOAc  (5  pts.)  in  the  cold. 
Stellate  groups  of  needles  ;  almost  insol.  water, 
si.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform.  Be-con- 
verted  into  the  parent  acid  by  sodium  amalgam. 

DI-ETHYL-INDIGO  CoH^O^N^  i.e. 
CeH,:C.,0.,NoEt„:C,H^.    Prepared"  by  reducing  the 
di-ethyl-derivative     of  pseudo-isatin-w-oxim 

C,Hj<;^^j>C(NOEt)  with  alcoholic  ammo- 
nium sulphide,  and  then  passing  a  stream  of  00.^ 
through  the  solution  (Baeyer,  B.  16, 2201).  Blue 
felted  needles.  V.  sol.  alcohol,  forming  a  deep- 
blue  solution,  the  spectrum  of  which  closely  re- 
sembles that  of  indigo.  In  ether,  acetone, 
chloroform,  CSo,  and  aniline  it  is  less  soluble. 
It  sublimes  as  a  purple  vapour,  condensing  to 
blue  prisms.  It  dissolves  in  strong  H^SO.,  with 
a  greenish-blue  colour,  and  on  heating  is  sulpho- 
nated.  With  zinc-dust  and  alkalis  it  is  re- 
duced, and  the  solution  then  dyes  like  indigo.  On 
oxidation  it  gives  ethyl-pseudo-isatin.   By  weak 
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reduction  the  cli- ethyl-derivative  of  pseudo-isatin- 
cc-oxim  is  formed. 

ETHYL-INDOLE  Cn,H„N  i.e. 

C,H,<;      ^CH     (about  247°).    Obtained  by 

heating  at  185°-190°  the  carboxylic  acid  [183°] 
which  is  formed  by  the  action  of  HCl  on  phenyl- 
ethyl-hydrazine-pyruvic  acid  (Fischer  a.  Hess, 
B.  17,  5G6).  Liquid.  The  HCl  solution  gives  a 
violet  colour  to  a  pine-wood  shaving.  By  a  cold 
alkaline  solution  of  chlorine,  followed  by  hot  alco- 
holic NaOH,  it  is  converted  into  ethyl-pseudo- 
isatin.    The  picrate  forms  red  needles. 

Ethyl-indole  ?      C.H,^^^  ^CH  ?  (283° 

cor.).    Formed  by  heating  aniline  (30  g.)  with 
ZnCl,  (50  g.),  lactic  acid  (35  g.),  and  sand  to  pre- 
vent frothing  (Pictet  a.  Duparc,  B.  20,  3415).  Yel- 
low oil  without  basic  character,  v.  si.  sol.  water, 
v.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  and  CHCl,.  May 
be   distilled  with   steam.     Colours  pinewood 
moistened  with  HCl  red.    Bromine  added  to  its 
solution  in  chloroform  gives  an  intense  violet 
colour.    The  picrate  melts  at  [143°]. 
ETHYL-INDOLE-CARBOXYLIC  ACID 
Cs-CO.,H 
^CH    [183°].  Formed 


C„H„NO, 


CM 


_C.,H-, 


by  the  action  of  hot  aqueous  HCl  on  phenyl- 
ethyl-hydrazine-pyruvic  acid  (for  theory  of  re- 
action V.  under  Indole  derivatives)  (Fischer  a. 
Hess,  B.  17,  505).  Colourless  needles.  V.  sol. 
alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  and  chloroform,  less 
sol.  water.  Heated  to  its  melting-point  for  some 
time  it  loses  CO.,,  giving  ethyl-indole.  A  cold 
alkaline  solution  of  chlorine,  followed  by  alco- 
holic NaOH,  converts  it  into  ethyl-pseudo-isatin. 

ETHYL-INDOXYL  v.  Indoxyl. 

ETHYL-INDOXYLIC  ACID  y.  Indosslic  acid. 

ETHYL-DI-IODAMINE  v.  Ethylamine. 

ETHYL  IODIDE  C.H  I.  Mol.  w.  156.  (72°) 
(Schiff) ;  (72-4°)  (Perkln,  C.  J.  45,  4G0).  S.G.  \i 
1-9433 ;  si  1-9243  (P.) ;  5  1-9795  (Dobriner,  A". 
243,  24).-"  C.E.  (0°-10°)  -00116  (D.).  S.V.  86-12 
(S.)-,  85-6  (D.).  V.D.  5-48  (calc.  5-41).  M.M. 
10-075  at  18-1°  (P.).  H.F.p.  5,660  (Iodine  solid) ; 
11,090  (I  gaseous)  {Th.)  ;  7,000  (I  gaseous,  EtI 
gaseous)  (Berthelot)  ;  12,700  (I  solid,  EtI  liquid) 
(B.).  H.F.V.  4,790  (I  solid)  ;  9,930  (I  gaseous) 
{Th.).  Formed  by  distilling  alcohol  with  HI 
containing  free  I,  or  by  the  action  of  P  and  I  on 
alcohol  (Gay-Lussac,  A.  Ch.  91,  89  ;  Serullas, 
A.  Ch.  [2]  25,  323;  42,  119;  Marchand,  J.  pr. 
33,  186  ;  Frankland,  C.  J.  2,  263  ;  3,  322  ;  Laute- 
mann,  A.  113,  241 ;  Hofmanu,  C.  J.  13,  69;  De 
Vrij,  J.  Ph.  [3]  31,  169  ;  Paterno,  G.  4,  149  ;  H. 
Schiif,  B.  7,  592  ;  Personne,  C.  R.  52,  468).  The 
rate  at  which  HI  etherilies  alcohol  has  been 
studied  by  Villiers  (C.  B.  90,  1563  ;  91,  62). 

Prcpaiation. — 1.  Amorphous  phosphorus 
(10  pts.),  alcohol  (50  pts.  of  90  p.c),  and  iodine 
(lOO  pts.),  are  mixed  and  left  to  themselves  for 
24  hours;  the  mixture  is  then  distilled  (Eieth  a. 
Beilstein,  A.  126,  250). — 2.  An  alcoholic  solution 
of  iodine  is  slowly  run  into  a  retort  containing 
alcohol  and  clear  phosphorus  (Hofmann). 

Propcvtics. — Colourless  liquid.  Not  very  in- 
flammable. When  not  quite  pure  it  turns  brown 
in  light.  Cone.  HNO3  liberates  iodine.  Aqueous 


KOH  has  little  action.  When  a  soluble  salt  of 
silver  is  added  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  EtI 
silver  iodide  is  ppd. 

Reactions. — 1.  Passage  through  a  red-hot 
tube  gives  hydrogen,  ethylene,  and  ethylene 
iodide  (E.  Kopp,  /.  Pharm.  [3]  6,  109).— 2.  Mcr- 
cury  forms  EtHgl. — 3.  Heating  with  ZnEt^  in 
ethereal  solution  at  170°  gives  butane,  together 
with  a  little  ethylene  and  ethane  (Brodie,  C.  /.  3, 
405). — 4.  Sodium  ethide gives  ethylene  and  ethane 
in  the  cold  .—  5.  at  180°  gives  SnEt.I^ 

(Frankland,  C.  J.  6,  57). — 6.  Silver  powder  at 
120°  gives  butane  (Wislicenus,  Z.  [2]  4,  681).— 
7.  By  heating  in  sealed  tubes  with  excess  of  zinc 
there  is  formed  zinc  ethide ;  when  excess  of  EtI 
is  used  the  product  is  butane.— 8.  The  copper 
einc  couple  at  100°  forms  IZnEt.  In  presence 
of  water  or  alcohol  ethane  is  evolved  (Gladstone 
a.  Tribe,  C.  J.  26,  445). — 9.  Alcoholic  ammonia 
forms  iodides  of  ammonium  and  of  mono-,  di-, 
tri-,  and  tetra-  ethyl-ammonium. — 10.  When 
saturated  with  PH.,  and  heated,  either  alone  or 
with  ZnO,  there  is  formed  tri-  and  tetra-  ethyl- 
phosphonium  iodide  (Hofmann,  B.  4,  372). — 
11.  Chromic  acid  mixture  gives  iodine  and  ace- 
tic acid.— .12.  Chlorine  gives  EtCl  and  I  (Dumas 
a.  Stas,  A.  35,  162). — 13.  Bromine  gives  EtBr 
and  I  (rriedel,C.  R.  60,  346).— 14.  ICl  gives  EtCl 
and  I  (Geuther,  A.  123,  123).— 15.  HI  at  150° 
forms  some  ethane  (Butlerow,  A.  144,  36). — 
16.  Heating  with  HgCI,  gives  EtCl  (Oppenheim, 
C.  R.  62,  1085).— 17.  Heating  with  K.SO^  gives 
potassium  ethane  sulphonate  EtSO.,K  (Strecker, 
Z.  [2]  4,  213). — 18.  Sodium  amalgam  acting  on 
a  moist  mixture  of  EtI  with  CS.,  forms  Et^CSj 
(Nasini  a.  Scala,  G.  17,  236  ;  cf.  Lowig  a.  Scholz, 
J.pr.  79,  441).— 19.  Water  at  160°  gives  ether 
(Keynoso,  A.  Ch.  [3]  48,  385). 

ETHYL-ISATIN  C,„H„NO,,.  [137°].  Long 
red  needles  (Paucksch,  B.  17,  2805).  Formed  by 
heating  with  HClAq  the  product  of  the  action  of 
di-chloro-acetic  acid  on  p-amido-phenyl-ethane 
C,H^Et(NH.,)[l:4]. 

Ethyl-pseudo-isatin  CsH,<;|^^^j.^CO.  Lac- 
tam of  ethyl  isatic  acid.  [95°]. 

Formaiion. — 1.  By  the  action  of  a  cold  alka- 
line solution  of  chlorine  followed  by  hot  alcoholic 
NaOH  on  ethyl-indole-carboxylic  acid  [183°], 
which  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  HCl  on  phe- 
nyl-ethyl-hydrazine-pyruvic  acid(rischer  a.  Hess, 

B.  17,  56(i). — 2.  By  reduction  of  the  di-ethyl- 
derivative  of  pseudo-isatin-w-oxim 

C,  H,<;^^^>C(NOEt)  with  zinc-dust  and  oxida- 
tion of  the  product  with  Fe.,Cl,;  (Baeyer,  B.  16, 
2193). 

Properties. — Large  red  plates.  Soluble  in  hot 
water,  alcohol  and  ether.  With  thiophene  and 
H._,SO,,  it  gives  a  blue  colouring-matter  soluble 
in  ether.  It  dissolves  in  alkalis  with  a  yellow 
colour  at  once  forming  a  salt  of  ethyl-isatic  acid 

TT  /CO.CO.,H 
'"''^'\NHEt"  • 

Ethyl-pseudo-isatin-a-oxim 

C,H,<;^<j^^*^^>>CO.  [162°].  Yellow  four-sided 

prisms.  Formed  by  the  action  of  hydroxylamine 
on  ethyl-pseudo-isatin.  On  reduction  with  zinc- 
dust  followed  by  oxidation  with  Fe.^Cl,.  it  yields 
ethyl-pseudo-isatin.    It  does  not  yield  indigo  oa 

K  K  2 
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treatment  with  ammonium  sulphide  (Baeyer,  B. 
16,  2196). 

Ethyl-pseudo-isatin-a-ethyloxim  v,  Di-ethyl- 

derivative  of  ^3se?t(to-IsATiN-ai-oxiM. 

ETHYL-KAIRINE  v.  Ethyl  ether  of  {B.  4)- 

OxY-{Py.  4)-ETHYL-QUIN0LINE  TETKAHYDRIDE. 

DI-ETHYL-KETINE  v.  Di-meihyl-di-ethyl 

PYliAZINE. 

DI-ETHYL-KETONE  C,B.^„0  i.e.  Et.CO.Et. 
Propione.  Metacetone.  Mol.w.86.  (101°).  S.G.2 
•829;  —-815.  S.  4-2.  H.C.  735,971  (Louguinine, 
Bl.  [2]  41,  389).  A  product  of  the  distillation  of 
sugar,'_starch,  or  mannite  with  lime  (Fremy). 

Forviation. — 1.  By  the  dry  distillation  of 
barium  propionate  (E.  Morley,  A.  78,  187). — 
2.  By  the  action  of  ZnEt.,  on  propionyl  chloride 
(Freund  a.  Pebal,  A.  118',  9).— 3.  From  sodium 
ethide  and  CO  (Wanklyn,  A.  140,  211).— 4.  By 
oxidising  oxy-hexoic  acid  (di-eth-oxalic  acid) 
with  KXrjO,  and  HoSOj  (Chai5man  a.  Smith, 
C.  J.  20,  173) ;  or  by  heating  the  ether  of  the 
same  acid  for  several  hours  with  fuming  HCl  at 
150°  (Geuther,  Z.  1867,  709).— 5.  By  oxidation 
of  di-ethyl-carbinolEt.,CH(OH)  (Wagner  a.  Sayt- 
zeff,  4.179, 322).— 6.  By  the  action  of  dry  FeCl3on 
propionyl  chloride  (Hamonet,  Bl.  [2]  50,  547). 

Properties. — Mobile  oil,  lighter  than  water, 
V.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Smells  like  acetone. 
Slowly  combines  with  KHSOj  on  long  agitation 
(Schramm,  B.  16,  1583).  Chromic  acid  mixture 
oxidises  it  to  propionic,  acetic,  and  carbonic 
acids.  Eeduced  by  sodium  in  presence  of  water 
todi-ethyl-carbinoland  the  pinaconeC|„B[j„(OH).,. 
Treated  with  di-methyl-aniline  and  ZnCl,  there 
is  formed  tetra  -  methyl  -  di  -  amido  -  di  -  phenyl  - 
methane  (Dobner  a.  Petschofl,  A.  242,  333). 
Treatment  with  Zn,  EtI,  and  then  with  water 
gives  tri  ethyl-carbinol  (A.  Saytzeli,  J.  pr.  [2] 
81,  320). 

Cyanhydrin  Et.jC(OH).CN.  a-Oxy-hexo- 
nitrile.  From  the  ketone  and  dilute  HCN 
(Tiemann  a.  Kohler,  B.  14,  1978).  Liquid, 
lighter  than  water. 

Oxim  Et,C:NOH.  (163°)  at  726  mm.  From 
di-ethyl-ketone  and  an  alcoholic  solution  of  hy- 
droxylamine  (Scholl,  B.  21,  509).  Oil,  insol. 
water,  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  When  dissolved 
in  ether  and  treated  with  NoO,,  it  gives  amyl- 
pseudo-nitrole  EtoC(N0).N02in  the  form  of  large 
tables  [63°],  which  forms  blue  solutions  in  ether 
and  chloroform. 

DI  ETHYL-KETONE  DI-CARBOXYIIC  ACID 
C,H,„03  i.e.  C0(CH,.CH,.C0.,H)2.  [138°]  and 
[c.  110°].  Formed  by  saponifying  its  ether. 
Thin  plates,  decomposed  on  distillation.  Not 
reduced  by  sodium-amalgam.  Does  not  combine 
with  Br.  HNO;j  oxidises  it  to  succinic  acid. — 
Ag..A" :  minute  needles. 

'Mono -ethyl  ether  EtHA".  [68°] .  From 
EtoA"  (1  uiol.)  and  alcoholic  KOH  (1  mol.). 
Needles,  insol.  ligroin,  sol.  water,  alcohol,  ether, 
and  chloroform. — AgEtA". 

Di- ethyl  ether  Et^A".  (286°).  Formed 
by  heating  furfuryl-acrylic  acid  with  alcohol 
saturated  with  HCl  (Marckwald,  B.  20,  2811  ; 
21,  1398).  Heavy  oil.  Alcohohc  NH3  forms 
C,H,„0.,N2  [292°]. 

Oxiiii  of  the  di-ethyl  ether 
H0.N:C(CH,.CH,.C0,Et)2.       [38°].  Slender 
needles,  si.  sol,  water. 


Phenyl-hydrazide 
N2HPh.C(C.H,.C0.,H).,.  [114'5°].  Minute  pale 
yellow  crystals,  insol.  water,  benzene,  and  light 
petroleum,  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Heating  at 
210°  with  HIAq  (S.G.  1-7)  and  amorphous  phos- 
phorus reduces  it  to  ji-pLmelic  acid. 

Phenyl-hydrazide  of  the  mono-ethyl 
;  ether'^^.Seh.C(CM^.COM)(C.S.yCO.M).  [112°]. 
Minute  pale  yellow  crystals,  insol.  water  and 
light  petroleum,  v.  sol.  hot  alcohol  and  ether. 

TETRA-ETHYL  LEUCANILINE  v.  Tetea- 

ETHYL-TRI-p-AMIDO-TEI-PHENYL-METHAJIE. 

ETHYL-LEUCAZONE  v.  Azaukolic  acid. 

DI-ETHYl-MALEIC  ACID  C,H,..Oj  i.e. 
CO,H.CEt:CEt.CO.,H.  Xcronic  acid.  The  an- 
hydride occurs  among  the  products  of  the  dis- 
tillation of  citric  acid,  being  formed  by  boiling 
citraconic  anhydride  for  a  long  time.  This  an- 
hydride is  converted  into  the  Ca  salt  by  digestion 
with  water  and  CaCOj  (Eittig,  A.  188,  59). 
Formed  also  by  treating  ao-di-bromo-butyric  acid 
with  reduced  silver  (Otto  a.  Beckurts,  A.  239, 
277).  The  free  acid,  liberated  by  adding  HCl  to 
its  salts,  changes  at  once  into  the  anhydride.  It 
does  not  combine  with  Br.  HI  reduces  it  to  di- 
ethyl-succinic acid.  Chromic  acid  mixture  oxi- 
dises it  to  propionic  acid  (Eoser,  B.  15,  1321). 

Salts.  —  Ag.A".  —  CuA"aq.  —  CaA"aq.  — 
BaA"  laq. 

Anhydride  (242°  i.V.).  Liquid; 

volatile  with  steam.    SI.  sol.  cold  water. 

ETHYL-MALONIC  ACID  CH^O^  i.e. 
CHEt(C0.B;)2.    Mol.  w.  132.  [112°]. 

Formation. — 1.  By  treating  a-bromo-?i-buty- 
ric  acid  with  KCy  and  boiling  the  product  with 
potash  (Wishcenus,  A.  149,  220  ;  165,  93  ;  Tu- 
poleff,  A.  171,  243  ;  Markownikoff,  A.  182,  324). 
2.  By  heating  malonic  ether  (16  pts.),  and 
sodium  (2  pts.)  dissolved  in  alcohol  (25  pts.)  with 
gradual  addition  of  EtI  (20  pts.).  The  resulting 
ether  is  saponified  by  potash,  neutralised  by  HCl, 
and  converted  into  the  Ca  salt.  The  Ca  salt  is 
then  decomposed  by  HCl  and  the  acid  extracted 
with  ether  (Conrad,  A.  204,  134). 

Properties.  —  Short  four-sided  prisms  or 
feathery  groups.  V.  sol.  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether.  At  160°  it  sijlits  up  into  COo  and  butyric 
acid.  The  same  decomposition  occurs  when  its 
aqueous  solution  is  evaporated  at  too  high  a 
temperature,  especially  in  presence  of  mineral 
acids.    FejClj  gives  no  pp.  in  neutral  solutions. 

Salts. — KA"  Kaq :  small  crystals,  v.  sol. 
water,  insol.  alcohol. — NaA"  a-aq  :  efflorescent 
granular  mass. — BaA":  small  needles. — CaA"aq: 
prisms  ;  si.  sol.  hot,  v.  sol.  cold,  water. — 
ZnA"  2|aq :  crystalline  powder  composed  of 
minute  six-sided  plates  ;  S.  '22. — ZnA"  3aq. — • 
CuA"  3aq  :  bluish-green  tablets. — PbA"  :  white 
pp.  becoming  granular  on  boiling. — Ag._,A'' :  spar- 
ingly soluble  needles. — The  aniline  salt  when 
treated  in  benzene  with  phosphorus  pentachloride 
gives  PhN:CH.O.CClEt.CONHPh  [104°],  (Py.l)- 
ch\oxo-(Py.  3)-oxy-(P2/.2)-ethyl-quinoline[248°], 
and  the  anihde  of  di-chloro-butyric  acid  [200°] 
(Eiigheimer  a.  Schramm,  B.  21,  304).— The  0- 
tolui dine  salt  gives  with  PCI5  {Py.  l)-chloro- 
(Py.  3)-oxy-{Py.  2)-ethyl-(i?.  4)-methyl-quinoline 
(E.  a.  S.)  [225°]. 
1  Di-ethyl  ether  Et^".  (200°  uncor.); 
,  (210°  cor.).  S.G.  if  1-0124  ;  ^  1-0044.  M.M. 
I  9-272  at  15-5°  (Perkin,  C.  J.  45,  512).  From 
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the  silver  salt  and  EtI.  Prepared  also  by  the  | 
action  of  EtI  (1  mol.)  on  a  mixture  of  malonic 
ether  (1  mol.)  and  NaOEt  (1  mol.)  (Conrad,  B. 
12,  751 ;  A.  204,  134).  Formed  also  by  heating 
malonic  ether  with  EtI  and  zinc  (Schukoii'sky, 
J.  B.  1887,  601).  Above  250°  it  is  partially 
decomposed  with  formation  of  butyric  ether. 
Iodine  appears  to  convert  sodium  ethyl-malonic 
ether  into  C,.H,.CI(CO„Et).„  whence  alcoholic 
KOH  forms  Et.C(OEt)"(CO',K).>,  while  baryta- 
water  forms  barium  ethyl-tartronate  (Bischoff  a. 
Hausdorfer,  .4.  23!),  120). 

47)U(Zc  CHEt(CONH,).,.  [208°].  From  the 
ether  and  NHj  (Freund  a.  Goldsmith,  B.  21, 
1243). 

Amide-anilide  CHEt (CONH,) (CONHPh). 
[182°].  Formed  by  heating  the  amide  (1  mol.) 
with  aniline  (1  mol.). 

Anilide  CHEt(CONHPh).,.  [215°]  (F.  a. 
G.)  ;  [223''J  (Riigheimer,  B.  17",  235).  Needles 
(from  alcohol).  Formed  by  heating  the  amide 
(1  mol.),  the  acid,  or  the  ether,  with  aniline  (2 
mols.). 

Mono-anilide  CHEt(CONHPh)(CO,,H). 
[150°].  Formed  by  boiling  the  preceding  with 
excess  of  lime  (F.  a.  G.). 

Phenyl-hydrazideCIlEt(CO.^B..n}iFh)„. 
[233°].  Obtained  by  heating  the  amide  with 
phenyl-hydrazine  (F.  a.  G.).  Needles  (from 
HOAc) ;  insol.  water,  si.  sol.  alcohol.  COCL 
converts  it  into  C,„H,„N  ,0,  [above  300°]. 

Di-ethyl -malonic  acid  C-H,,0|i.c. 
CEt.(CO,H),,.  [121°].  S.  65  at  16°.  Formed 
by  treating  malonic  ether  with  NaOEt  (2  mols.) 
and  EtI  (2  mols.),  and  saponifying  the  product 
(Conrad,  A.  204,  138).  Prisms  ;  v.  sol.  alcohol 
and  ether.  At  170°  it  splits  up  into  CO.^  and 
CHEt.,.CO,H. 

Salts. — CaA":  moderately  soluble  crystal- 
line i^p. — Ag.A.'' :  crystalline  pp. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA".  (230°  cor.).  S.G.  \i 
•9917;  oJ  -9844.  M.M.  11-20  at  19°  (Perkin', 
C.  J.  45,  513).  Formed  as  above.  Formed  also 
by  treating  malonic  ether  with  ZnEt.,  (Martinoff 
a.  Schukoffsky,  J.  B.  1887,  297). 

Bcfcrences. — Chloro-   and  Bkomo-  ethtl- 
ilujOnio  acid  and  kthek. 

mHYL-MALOliYL-VRBAv.Ethijl-derivatii-c 

of  B.VItBITnKIC  ACID. 

ETHYL-MELAMINE.    Described  as  Etlujl- 
cyannramide  v.  Cyaxic  acid. 

ETHYL  MERCAPTAN  v.  Mercai'TAN. 
ETHYL-METHYL-  v.  Methyl-ethyl-. 
ETHYL-METHYLENE-     v.  Methylene- 

ETHYL-. 

ETHYL  MUSTARD  OIL  v.  Ethyl  tiiio-caeb- 
uriDE. 

(a)  -  ETHYL  -  NAPHTHALENE  C,.,H,„  i.e. 
C,„H,.C.,H..  (259°  i.V.);  (100^  at  4  mm".).  '  V.D. 
5-35  (obs.).  S.G.  2  1-0204;  1-0123.  Prepared 
by  the  action  of  sodium  on  a  mixture  of  (a)- 
bromo-naphthalene  and  ethyl  bromide  (Fittig  a. 
Bemsen,  Z.  [2]  5,  37  ;  A.  155,  118).  Colourless 
liquid.  Partially  decomposed  on  distillation.  Br 
gives  a  tri-bromo-  derivative  [r27°]. — Picric 
acid  compound:  tine  yellow  needles  [98°] 
(Carnelutti,  B.  13,  1671 ;  G.  10,  388). 

(;8)-Ethyl-naphthalene  C,„H,Et.  (251°).  S.G. 
1-0078.    Colourless  liquid.    Solidifies  at  - 19°. 
Prepared  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  a  mixture 
of  (3) -bromo- naphthalene  and  ethyl  bromide 


(BrunehS.  17, 1179).  It  is  also  formed  (probably 
together  with  the  (o) -ethyl-naphthalene)  by  the 
action  of  AUCl,;  on  a  mixture  of  naphthalene 
(100  jots.)  and  ethyl  bromide  or  chloride  (50pts.) 
(Marchetti,  G.  11,  265,  439).  EtBr  gives  the  best 
yield  (Eoux,  A.  Ch.  [2]  12,  289).— Picric  acid 
compound:  [69°]  (B.) ;  [71°]  (M.) ;  yellow 
needles  or  long  plates. 

(a)  -  ETHYL  -  NAPHTHALENE  SULPHONIC 
ACID  Ci.^HiiSO.jH.  Forms  an  amorphous  Ba 
salt  and  a  crystalline  copper  salt  CuA'.^  2aq,  m. 
sol.  water. 

(/3) -Ethyl-naphthalene  sulphonie  acid 
CioHiiSOjH.    From  (^J) -ethyl-naphthalene  and 
H.jSO,.    Forms  a  lead  salt  PbA'.,,  crystallising 
in'scales  (Marchetti,  G.  11,  439). " 

ETHYL-NAPHTHOIC  ACID.  Amide 
C,„H,,Et.CONH.  [1:4].  [166°].  Formed  by  act- 
ing on  (a)-ethyl  naphthaline  with  chloro-formic 
amide  in  presence  of  AljCl,;  (Gattermann,  A.  244, 
57).  Colourless  needles  (from  alcohol).  On 
hydrolysis  (1-4)  ethyl-naphthoic  acid  [132°]  is 
obtained. 

(a)-ETHYL-NAPHTHOL  C|„H,Et.OH.  [98°]. 
Obtained  by  fusing  (/3)-ethyl-naphthalene  sul- 
phonie acid  with  i^otash  (Marchetti,  G.  11,  442). 
Silvery  leaflets,  insol.  cold  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol 
and  etlier. 

ETHYL-NAPHTHYL-AMINE  v.  Naphthyl- 
ethyl-amine. 

ETHYL  -  NAPHTHYLENE  -  DIAMINE  v. 

NaPHTII  YLENE -ETH  YL- DIAMIN  E . 

ETHYL  NITRATE  G.H^NO,.  Nitric  ether. 
Mol.  w.  91.    (86°)  at  728  mm.     S.G.  2  1-132 ; 

1-112  (Kopp,  A.  98,367).  H.F.p.  40,780  (T/t.) ; 
30700  (Berthelot).  H.F.v.  38,750  (Th).  S.V. 
91-1  (Ilamsay).  Formed  by  distilling  alcohol 
i  with  an  equal  weight  of  HNO3  (S.G.  1-4)  con- 
taining 3  p.c.  of  urea ;  the  distillation  must  be 
I  stopped  when  two-thirds  of  the  liquid  has  dis- 
tilled over,  otherwise  an  explosive  reaction  will 
set  in  (Millon,  A.  Ch.  [3]  8,  239;  Carey  Lea, 
Am.  S.  [2]  32,  178).  It  may  also  be  obtained 
by  dropping  absolute  alcohol  (10  g.)  from  a  very 
fine  pipette  into  cone.  HNO^  (20  g.)  cooled  with 
ice  and  salt  (Persoz,  Bej).  Chim.  pnre,  5,  30). 
Alcoholic  AgNO.j  boiled  with  EtI  or  EtBr  does 
not  yield  ethyl  nitrate,  but  aldehyde  and  ethyl 
nitrite.  The  EtNO.,  may  be  supposed  to  be  re- 
duced by  the  alcohol  at  the  moment  of  formation 
thus  :  EtNO,  -I-  C.,H,.OH  =  EtNO.,  +  C.,H,,0  +  H„0 
(Bertrand,  Bl.  [2]  33,  566). 

Preparation. — A  mixture  of  alcohol  (300  g.), 
urea  nitrate  (100  g.),  and  HNO,(400  g.  of  S.G.  1-4) 
is  distilled  to  half  its  volume,  after  which  a  mix- 
ture of  alcohol  (3  pts.)  and  nitric  acid  (4  pts.)  is 
run  in  slowly  so  as  to  keej)  the  level  of  the  liquid 
constant.  The  nitric  acid  used  must  have  been 
previously  heated  to  boiling  with  1  p.c.  of  urea 
and  afterwards  cooled  (Lessen,  A.  Siqjpl.  6,  220  ; 
■  Bertoni,  G.  6,  406). 

'  Properties. —  Colourless  oil  with  pleasant 
odour  and  sweet  taste ;  miscible  with  alcohol 
and  ether.    It  burns  with  a  white  flame. 

Reactions. — 1.  Alcoholic  NH^  at  100°  givec 
ethylamine  nitrate  NEt.iHNO.,  (Juncadella,  C.  B. 
48,  342).  A  mixture  of  nitric  ether  (1  vol.),  al- 
cohol (1  vol.),  and  cone.  NH.,Aq  (1  vol.)  at  100° 
forms  mono-,  di-,  and  tri-,  ethylamine  (Lea).— 
2.  Ammonium  sulphide  in  alcoholic  solution 
yields  mercaptan  (E.  Kopp,  J.  Ph.  [3]  11,  321). 
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3.  Tin  and  HCl  reduce  it  to  hydroxylamine  and 
di-ethyl-hydroxylamine  (Lessen).  —  4.  When 
heated  with  ferrous  acetate  nitrogen  is  given  off 
(Lea). 

ETHYL  NITRITE  CH.NO,,  i.e.  Et.O.NO. 
Nitrous  ether.  Mol.  w.  75".  (18°).  S.2.  S.G.  g 
•919;  1" -900  (Brown,  P7i.  15,400).  H.P.p.  30,610. 
H.F.v.  28,870.  Produced  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  upon  alcohol.  The  reaction  is  very  violent, 
the  alcohol  being  oxidised  to  aldehyde,  &c., 
■while  the  nitric  acid  is  reduced  to  nitrous  acid 
which  etherifies  the  remaining  alcohol  (Kunkel, 
A.D.  1681 ;  Dumas  a.  Boullay,  A.  Ch.  [2]  37, 15). 
'  Sweet  spirit  of  nitre  '  is  obtained  by  distilling 
an  excess  of  alcohol  with  HNO^.  Alcohol  may 
be  saved  by  adding  copper,  starch,  or  sugar  to 
the  mixture ;  or  the  ether  may  be  obtained  by 
passing  nitrous  fumes  into  alcohol  (Liebig,  A. 
30,  142  ;  E.  Kopp,  J.  Ph.  [3]  9,  320  ;  Grant,  Ph. 
10,  244;  Feldhaus,  A.  126,  71). 

Preparation. — 34"5  g.  NaNO.,  dissolved  in 
120  c.c.  of  water  are  cooled  below  0°;  13-5  c.c. 
H,S04  are  added  to  32  c.c.  rectified  spirit  mixed 
with  an  equal  volume  of  water,  and  the  mixture 
diluted  to  120  c.c.  and  cooled.  The  acid  mixture 
is  added  gradually  to  the  nitrite  solution  and  the 
ether  separated  by  a  tap  funnel,  washed  with 
water,  and  dried  over  ignited  KXO^.  Glycerin 
(5  p.c.)  added  to  the  2  p.c.  alcoholic  solution 
prevents  its  decomposition  (Dunstan  a.  Dymond, 
Ph.  18,  861). 

Properties. — Liquid,with  characteristic  odour ; 
miscible  with  alcohol,  si.  sol.  water.  Decom- 
poses when  kept  in  a  wet  state,  giving  oil'  NO. 
Saponified  by  solid  KOH  giving  KNO^  and  alco- 
hol (Liebig  a.  Strecker,  A.  77,  331).  Eeduced 
by  H.,S  or  ammonium  sulphide  to  alcohol  and 
NHj.    Diazotises  aromatic  amido-  compounds. 

ETHYL-NITRO-  Nitbo-ethyl-. 

ETHYL-NITROLIC  ACID  C.,H,N,03  i.e. 
CH3.C(N0,,):N0H  or  CH3.CH(N0.,)".N0.'  [82°]. 

Formation. — 1.  By  the  action  of  potassium 
nitrite  and  H.,SO,  on  an  alkaline  solution  of 
nitro-ethane  (V.  Meyer,  B.  6,  1494;  7,  425;  A. 
180,  170). — 2.  From  di-bromo-nitro-ethane  and 
hydroxylamine  in  the  cold. 

Preparation. — From  nitro-ethane  (6  c.c), 
ice,  potash  (15  c.c,  containing  6'7g.  KOH),  and 
NaNO._,  (15  c.c.  containing  8  g.).  Dilute  HoSOj  is 
added,  and  the  product  extracted  by  ether  (v. 
Meyer  a.  E.  J.  Constam,  A.  214,  329). 

Properties. — Light-yellow-  transparent  tri- 
metric  prisms  resembling  KNO3.  Tastes  sweet, 
and  has  an  acid  reaction.  V.  e.  sol.  warm,  si. 
sol.  cold,  water.  Dissolves  in  aqueous  alkalis 
and  in  baryta,  giving  a  deep  red  solution.  An 
ethereal  solution  is  not  coloured  by  dry  NH3 
until  water  is  added.  Lead  acetate  gives  a  bril- 
liant orange  pp.,  AgNOj  gives  an  egg-yellow  pp. 

Reactions. — 1.  When  heated  to  82°  it  melts, 
and  is  completely  decomposed,  thus  : 

2CH3.C(NO,):NOH  =  2CH3.CO,H  +     -1-  NO.. 
The  same  decomposition  occurs  slowly  in  the 
cold,  and  quickly  on  boiling  with  an  alkali. — 

2.  Sodium  amalgam  reduces  it  to  acetic  acid, 
nitrous  acid,  and  NH3.  Tin  and  HCl  act  in  the 
same  way.  In  the  case  of  sodium  amalgam, 
ethyl-azaurolic  acid  is  an  intermediate  product. — 

3.  Cone,  sulphuric  acid  splits  it  up  into  acetic 
acid  and  N.,0. 


Isomeride  of  ethyl-nitrolic  acid  C^H^N.Oj. 
[75°].  Formed  by  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam 
upon  nitro-ethane  (Kissel,  Bl.  [2]  40,  72 ;  J.  R. 
15,  91).  Prisms  or  needles  (from  chloroform). 
Acid  in  reaction,  and  forms  salts  with  alkalis, 
but  their  solutions  are  not  red. 

ETHYL-NITRO-PHENYL-  v.  Niteo-phenyl- 


ETHYL-. 

DI-ETHYL-NITROSAMINE 


Dl-ETHYL- 


AlIINE. 

DI  -  ETHYL  -  ISO  -  NITROSO  -  AMYL  -  AMINE 

NEt,(C,H<,NOH).  [72°].  Large  flat  crystals  ob- 
tained by  acting  on  Guthrie's  amylene  nitrite 
with  diethylamine  (Wallaoh,  A.  241,  304). 

ETHYL    w-OCTYL     OXIDE  Et.O.C.H,.. 
(189-2°).  S.G.  g  -8008.  S.V.  244-9.  C.E.  (0°-10°) 
•00101  (Dobriner,  A.  243,  6).    (183°).  S.G. 
•805  (Moslinger,  A.  185,  57). 

ETHYL-OXALIC  ACID  v.  Oxalic  acid. 

Di-ethyl-oxalic  acid  v.  Oxy-hesoic  acid. 

ETHYL-OXALYL-ANTHRANILIC  ACID  v. 
Caeboxy-phenyl-oxamic  acid. 

ETHYL-OXAMIC  ACID  C^H-NOj  i.e. 
NHEt.CO.CO.,H.  [120°].  Formed  by  heating 
the  acid  oxalate  of  ethylamine  (Wurtz,  A.  Ch. 
[3]  30,  443).  Its  ether  is  obtained  by  treating 
oxalic  ether  with  ethylamine,  and  may  be  sapo- 
nified by  boiling  water  or  by  milk  of  lime  (Wallach 
a.  West,  B.  8,  760  ;  A.  184,  58  ;  cf.  Heintz,  A. 
127,  43).  Six-sided  tables,  v.  sol.  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether.  May  be  extracted  from  its  aqueous 
sokition  by  ether.  Sublimes  in  wooUy  needles. 
Cold  cone.  KOHAq  decomposes  it,  giving  off 
ethylamine.  Boiling  NHjAq  does  not  act  on  it. — 
CaA'.,  2aq  :  prisms. — CaA'„  4aq  (Duvillier  a. 
Buisine,  A.  Ch.  [5]  23,  349)';  S.  3-17  at  17-5°.— 
BaA'._,  aq. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.  Ethyl-oxamethane. 
(245°).  Formed  as  above.  Liquid,  miscible  with 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Saponified  by  hot 
water.  NH3  converts  it  into  ethyl-oxamide 
NHEt.C0.c6.NH.,.  PCI,  gives  crystalline 
CO.,Et.CCl.,.NHEt  [above  50°],  which  is  slowly 
decomposed  at  100°,  giving  off  EtCi  and  CO.,. 

Di-ethyl-oxamic  acid  NEt,.CO.COoH. 
[101°].  Prepared  by  saponification  of  the  ether 
(Wallach,  B.  14,  743;  A.  214,  270).  Large 
monoclinic  prisms.  V.  sol.  water  and  alcohol. 
Split  up  by  heat  into  CO.,  and  di-ethyl-formamide. 
PCI5  forms  NEt  ..CO.COCl.— CaA',  2aq :  v.  e.  sol. 
water  and  boiling  alcohol. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.  (252°).  Formed  by 
treating  oxalic  ether  with  diethylamine  (Hof- 
mann,  Pr.  11,  66 ;  B.  3,  779  ;  Heintz,  A.  127, 
52). 

Nitrite  NEt„.CO.CN.  (220°).  From  un- 
symmetrical  di-ethyl-oxamide,  NEt.CO.CONH.,, 
and  P.,0,  (Wallach,  A.  214,  264).  Liquid.  SI. 
sol.  water.  Volatile  with  steam.  Lighter  than 
water.  Gives  with  PCI5  a  little  chloro-oxal- 
ethyline. 

ETHYL-OXAMIDE  CjH,N..O,  i.e. 
NH.,.C0.C0.NHEt.   [203°].    From  ethyloxamic 
ether  and  NH3,  or  from  oxamic  ether  and  ethyl- 
amine (Wallach,  A.  184,  65).    Flexible  needles  ; 
may  be  sublimed.    V.  sol.  hot  water. 

«-Di-ethyl-oxamide  CONH,.CONEt.,.  [127°]. 
(267°  cor.).  From  diethyl-oxamic  ether  and 
cold  aqueous  NH3  (Wallach,  A.  214,  260).  Long 
prisms ;  sublimes  at  100°.    Sol.  hot  water  and 
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alcohol.  Converted  by  PCL  into  chloro-oxal- 
ethyline  C,H„C1N„.   (Yield,  bad.) 

s-Di-ethyl-oxamide  CO(NHEt).CO.NHEt. 
[175^]  (Wallach,  A.  21-1,  2(;8) ;  [179°]  (Scliiff,  B. 
17,  1034).  S.G.  i  1-lCy  (Schroder,  B.  12,  1611). 
From  oxalic  ether  and  aqueous  ethylamine 
(Wurtz,  A.  Ch.  [3]  30,  4'JO).  Needles.  More 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol  than  oxamide.  May 
be  sublimed  in  crystals.  Potash  converts  it  into 
ethylamine  and  oxalic  acid. 

Triethyl-oxamide  NHEt.CO.CO.NEt„.  (258°). 
Obtained  from  strong  aqueous  ethylamine  solu- 
tion and  diethyl-oxamic  ether  NEt,,.CO.COOEt. 
Liquid ;  misciblo  witli  water ;  decomposed  by 
PC1-,  (Wallach,  A.  '211,  207). 

EXHYL-OXANTHRANOL  v.  Oxantheanol. 

DI-ETHYL-OXETHYL-AMINE  v.  Oxy-tri- 

ETIIYL-AMINE. 

DI-ETHYL  OXIDE  v.  Ethee. 

Ethyl  peroxide  (C,H-J  ,0.,  (?)  Obtained  by 
passing  a  slow  current  of  dry  ozonised  oxygen 
over  dry  ether  (Berthelot,  C.  R.  92,  895;  A.  Ch. 
[5]  27,  229).  Syrupy  liquid  ;  does  not  solidify 
at  —40°.  Explodes  when  distilled.  Decom- 
posed by  water  into  alcohol  and  H.,0.,. 

ETHYL-OXINDOLE  v.  Oxini.ole.' 

ETHYL-OXY-  v.  Etlii/l  drrivatircs  of  Oxy-. 

DI-ETHYL-OXYALLYL-AMINE 
NEt,.C.,H,OH.  (c.  100°).  The  most  volatile  of 
the  bases  obtained  by  the  action  of  epichlorhy- 
drin  on  di-ethyl-amine  (Keboul,  C.  E.  97,  1488, 
1.5.56).  Thick  liquid  with  powerful  odour  resem- 
bling that  of  diethylamine.  V.  sol.  water.  HCl  fol- 
lowed by  PtCl^  gives  |NEt,C;,H,Cl(0H)  |  ,,H,,PtCl, 
crystallising  in  garnet-red  prisms  ;  the  corre- 
sponding base  NEt,.C.,H-,Cl(OH)  is  the  first  pro- 
duct of  the  action  of  NEt.,H  on  opichlorhydrin. 

ETHYL-OXY-PROPYL-AMINE 
(C,H,,.0H)(C,,H,)NH.     (c.  100°).     Formed  by 
heating  etliyl-allyl-amine  with  H.^SO^  and  pour- 
ing the  jiroduct  into  water. — B'.,H.,Cl„PtCl.,  2aq  : 
V.  sol.  water  (Liebcrmann,  B.  10,  531). 

Oxy-propyl-di-ethyl-amine  C.H,ON  i.e. 
CH.,(OH).CH,..CH.,.N(C.,H,)...  Tnincthi/k'nc-di- 
ctlnjlalMne.  (190°).  &\G.  i  =  -9199.  Colourless 
liquid.  Miscible  with  water.  Formed  by  heating 
trimethylene-chlorhydrin  with  di-ethyl-amine. 
The  platino -chloride  forms  very  soluble 
orange-red  prisms;  the  aurochloride  forms 
thick  plates  ;  the  picrate  long  soluble  needles 
(Berend,  B.  17,  512). 

Di-ethyl-oxypropyl-amine  C,H|.N0.  (159°). 
Bi-cthyl-])vo[iiil-al];inc.  Prepared  by  the  ac- 
tion of  diethylamine  on  propylene-chlorhydrin. 
(B'HCl).,PtCl|.  V.  sol.  water  (Ladenburg,  B.  14, 
2407). 

Di-ethyl-di-oxypropyl-amine  C-H|,N0.,  i.e. 
NEt,,.CH,.CH(0H).CH,0H.  Di-ctlii/l-projvjl- 
gll/colliuo.  (234°).  Colourless  oil.  Soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Formed  by  heating 
di-ethyl-amine    with    glycerine-chlorhydrin. — 

B.  ,H..Cl.,PtCl,, :  reddish-yellow  tables  (Both,  B. 
15,  11.51). 

Benzoyl  derivative 
NEt.,.CH.,.CH(0H).CH..(0Bz).   Thick  liquid.  Its 
picrate"C,,H,,N0.,C„H,(0PI)(N0,)3  crystallises 
in  yellow  plates ;  v.  si.  sol.  water. 

ETHYL-OXYPROPYL-ANILINE 

C,  Hj.N(C,,H-,)(C,H,;.OH).  Etlujl-phenyl-propi/l- 
alkiiie.  (262°).  Colourless  liquid.  Insoluble  in 
water.    Very  weak  base.    Formed  by  heating 


ethyl-aniline  with  propylene-chlorhydrin  (Laun, 

B.  17,  078). 

DI  -  ETHYL  -  OXY  -  PROPYLENE  -  DIAMINE 

CH,,(OH).CH(NHEt).CH,(NHEt).  (c.  185°). 
From  cpichlorhydrin  and  ethylamine  (Eeboul, 

C.  R.  97,  1488).    Syrup,  miscible  with  water. 
Tetra-ethyl-oxy-propylene-di-amine 

N,HEt,.C3H,0H  i.e. 
CH„(OH).CH(NEt,).CH„.NEt,. 

According  to  Behrend  (B.  17,  511)  this  base, 
obtained  from  diethylamine  and  the  dichloride 
of  allyl  alcohol,  is  a  liquid  which  cannot  be 
distilled,  but  which  forms  an  aurochloride 
B'(HAuCl|),,  that  crystallises  in  plates,  si.  sol. 
water,  and  also  a  benzoyl  derivative 
CH,(OBz).CH(NEt,).CH,,NEt,„  of  which  the  pla- 
tino-chlorideB"H,PtClj  forms  orange-red  needles. 

Tetra-ethyl-oxy-propylene-diamine 
(C,H..OH)(C.,H-),N,.  i.e. 

CU..(mt.,).GH{0H).CR4NEt.,).Tetra-ethyl.all>jl- 
alkinc.  (235°).  S.G.  :|  "9002.  Colourless  liquid, 
lighter  than,  and  slightly  soluble  in,  water. 
Formed  by  heating  s-dichlorhydrin  with  diethyl- 
amine,  or  by  mixing  cpichlorhydrin  with  diethyl- 
amine.  The  platino -chloride  B"H.,PtCl„ 
forms  long  thick  soluble  prisms;  the  auro- 
chloride forms  tine  needles  (Berend,  B.  17, 
510 ;  Reboul,  C.  R.  97,  1488). 

Benzoyl  derivative  CH(0Bz)(CH,NEt.,)o. 
Gives  an  orange  platino-chloride  B"H.>PtClu. 

ETHYL  OXYSULPHIDE  v.  Ethyl  sulph- 

OXIDE. 

o-ETHYL-PHEN0L[4:l]C,H,Et(OH).P/iZoroZ. 
Mol.  w.  122.    (211°)  (O.)  ;  (220°)  (C). 

Funiiation. — 1.  From  o-amido-phenyl-ethane 
by  the  diazo-  reaction  (Suida  a.  Plohn,  Sitz.  W. 
[2]  81,  245;  M.  1,  175).  When  the  amido- 
phenyl-ethane  used  is  obtained  by  reducing  the 
crude  product  of  the  nitration  of  ethyl-benzcno 
the  o-ethyl-phenol  constitutes  three-fourths  of 
the  resulting  product. — 2.  By  distilling  barium 
phloretate  with  lime  ;  phenol  being  also  formed 
(V.  Oliveri,  G.  13,  263).— 3.  By  fusing  ethyl- 
benzene  (;8)  sulphonic  acid  with  potash. — 4. 
From  its  methyl  ether. — 5.  By  distilling  gum 
ammoniac  (1  pt.)  with  zinc-dust  (10  pts.)  (Ciami- 
cian,  B.  12,  1658). 

Properties. — Colourless  liquid  smelling  like 
phenol.  Liquid  at  — 18°.  SI.  sol.  water,  v.  sol. 
alcohol  and  ether.  Gives  a  greenish  colouration 
with  ferric  salts.  Dissolves  in  alkalis.  Yields 
salicylic  acid  and  a  small  quantity  of  m-oxy- 
benzoic  acid  when  fused  with  potash.  Eeacts 
with  cone.  HNO.,  with  explosive  violence. 

Salt.— Ba(O.CsH,Et).,  2aq  :  leaflets,  decom- 
posing at  100°. 

Methyl  ether  C„H.,Et.OMe.  (185°)  (0.) ; 
(191°)  (S.  a.  P.).  Heavy  oil  of  pleasant  ethereal 
odour.  Not  attacked  by  chromic  acid  mixture 
or  by  KMnO,. 

(a)-Ethyl-plienol  C,H.,Et(OH).  [47°].  (215°). 
Formed  by  fusing  ethyl-benzene  (a)-sulphoniG 
acid  with  potash  (Beilstein  a.  Kuhlberg,  A.  156, 
211  ;  Fittig  a.  Kiesolf,  A.  156,  251).  Needles. 
SI.  sol.  water,  v.  e.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Its 
aqueous  solution  is  coloured  greenish-blue  by 
Fe,_.Cl,;.  When  heated  with  P.^O,  it  gives  phenyl 
phosphate  and  ethylene  (Chrustschoff,  B.  7, 
1165).    Cone.  HNO.|  gives  CO..  and  oxalic  acid. 

Ethyl-phenol  C,H,Et.OH. "  (204°-215°)  (E.). 
S.G.  —  1'049  (A.).    Prepared  by  heating  a  mix- 
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ture  of  phenol  and  ethyl  alcohol  with  zinc- 
chloride  (Auer,  B.  17,  669).  A  mixture  of  ethyl- 
phenols  is  formed  by  this  process  (Errera,  G.  14, 
484).  Its  aqueous  solution  is  coloured  greenish 
by  ferric  chloride. 

Ethyl  ether  C„H,Et(OEt).  (200°)  (E.). 
Oxidised  by  KMnO,  to  p-oxy-benzoic  ether. 

Acetyl  derivativeC,B.,'Et{Okc).  (c.22.5°). 

Di-ethyl-phenol  C,H3Et,(0H)  [1:3:4?].  (225°). 
From  «f-di-ethyl-benzene.  Gives  a  bluish-violet 
colour  with  FeClj. 

Reference. — Di-beomo-ethyl-phenol. 

ETHYL-PHENOL  CARBOXYLIC  ACID  r.OxY- 

ETHYL-BENZOIC  ACID. 

ETHYL  -  PHENOL  -  PHTHALEIN  C,,H„0^. 
Formed  by  heating  ethyl-phenol  with  phthalic 
anhydride  and  ZnCL  (Auer,  B.  17,  671).  Grey 
crystalline  powder  (containing  aq).  V.  sol. 
alcohol  and  ether,  insol.  water.  Dissolves  in 
alkalis  forming  a  violet  solution. 

0- ETHYL -PHENOL  SULPHONIC  ACID 
C6H3Et(OH)S03H.  From  o-ethyl -phenol  and 
cone.  H.SO,  (Suida  a.  Plohn,  Site.  W.  [2]  81, 
245;  M.  1,  179).  Very  deliquescent  minute 
needles. — BaA'„  tcaq  :  pearly  plates.  Its  solution 
gives  a  white  pp.  with  lead  salts  and  a  dirty- 
green  pp.  with  copper  salts. 

(a)-Ethyl-phenol  sulphonic  acid 
C6H3Et(OH).SO.,H.    From  (a) -ethyl -phenol  and 
cone.  H.>SOi  (Fittig  a.  Kiesoff,  A.  156,  254).— 
BaA'j :  prisms.    S.  4-7  at  17°  (Baumann,  H.  4, 
313).— BaC,H,0, :  insol.  water. 

ETHYL-DIPHENYL  C,H3.C6Hj(C.,H5).  [1:3]. 
(284°).  S.G.  2  1-043.  Formed  by  treating  melted 
diphenyl  and  AICI3  with  C.,H,C1,  C.,H,Br,  or 
with  C.,H,.  The  CH^Br  gives  the  best  yield 
(Adam,'  A.  Ch.  [6]  15,  251 ;  Bl.  [2]  47,  689). 
Colourless,  mobile  liquid.  Oxidised  with  chro- 
mic acid  it  gives  C,H-,.C„H,.CO,H  [1:3]  [161°]. 
Traces  of  C,H..C„H^.C6CH,,  can  be  obtained  as 
an  intermediate  product.  Bromine  at  180°  easily 
produces  a  dibromide  C,4H,.,Br2.  [103°].  Insol. 
alcohol  and  ether. 

Di-ethyl-diphenyl  C„H5.C6H,,(C,H-,).,.  S.G.  2 
•999.  (c.  307°).  Formed  by  treating  melted  di- 
phenyl and  AICI3  with  C,H.„  aH.Cl,  or  C.H.Br, 
the  latter  giving  the  best  yield  (Adam).  A  colour- 
less liquid.  When  oxidised  with  chromic  acid 
(1,3,5)  diphenyl-di-carboxylic  acid  is  obtained. 

Reference. — Di-amibo-di-etiiyl-diphenyl. 

ETHYL-PHENYL-  v.  Piienyl-ethyl-. 

ETHYL-PHENYL-ACETIC  ALDEHYDE 
C,HjEt.CH.,.CHO.  From  di-ethyl-benzene  by 
successive  treatment  with  CrO.,CL  and  water 
(Etard,  A.  Ch.  [5]  22,  255).  Liquid.  Volatile 
with  steam.  Decomposed  by  heating  to  220°. 
Combines  with  NaHSOs. 

ETHYL  -  PHENYL  -AMIDO  -  NAPHTHOQUI- 
NONE V.  Napiithoqdinone-ethyl-anilide. 

ETHYL-PHENYL-AMINE  v.  Amido-phenyl- 

ETHANE. 

TRI-ETHYL-PHENYL-AMMONIUM  HY- 
DROXIDE V.  Ethylo-hydroxide   of  Di-ethyl- 

ANILIXE. 

TKI  -  ETHYL  -  PHENYL  -  AKSONIUM  com- 
pounds V.  Arsenic,  Organic  compounds  of. 

ETHYL-PHENYL    BENZYL    KETONE  v. 

Benzyl  ethyl-phenyl  ketone. 

p-ETHYL-PHENYL-^j-ISOBUTYL-PHENYL- 
THIO-UREA  C,H„.C„H,.NH.SCNH.G,H,(C,H,). 

ritcnelhyl-ijlienisobutijl-tlLmirca. [l'iO°].'Fovmed 


from  ^-ethyl-phenyl  thioearbimide  and  ^-butyl- 
phenyl-amine  (Mainzer,  B.  16,  2025).  Small 
white  prisms.  Sol.  hot  alcohol.  By  phosphoric 
acid  it  is  split  up  into  p-isobutyl-phenyl  thio- 
earbimide p-ethyl-i)henyl  thioearbimide,  jp-iso- 
butyl-phenyl-amine,  and  p-ethyl-phenyl-amine. 
ETHYL-PHENYLENE-DIAMINE  v.  Phenyl- 

ENE  -ETHYL-DIAMINE . 

ETHYL-DI-PHENYL-ETHANE  v.  Phenyl- 

ETHYLPHEXYL-ETHANE. 

ETHYL-DI-PHENYL-ETHYLENE 

C,H5.CH:CH.G,H,Et.  [90°].  Formed  from 
Ph.CH,.CH(OH).C,H^Et  and  boiling  dilute 
H,SO^  (Sohscher,  B.  15,  1681).  Plates,  v.  e.  sol. 
ether. 

Di-ethyl-di-phenyl-ethylene 

C,;H^Et.CH:CH.CeH^Et.  Di-clliyl-stilbetie.  [135°]. 
Obtained  by  distilling  the  product  of  the  action 
of  H.,SO,  on  a  mixture  of  ethyl-benzene  and 
Et.O.CHGl.CH,Cl  (Hepp,  B.  7,  1414).  Pearly 
plates  (from  alcohol) ;  si.  sol.  cold  alcohol,  v. 
sol.  ether.  Boiling  dilute  HNO3  oxidises  it  to 
terephthalic  acid.    It  combines  with  Br. 

DI-p-ETHYL-PHENYL-GUANIDINE 
HN:C(NH.CaH.,Et),.  Di-p-phenethyl-guanidine. 
[138°].  Formed  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  NH3 
and  lead  oxide  upon  di-p-ethyl-phenyl-thio-urea 
(Paucksch,  B.  17,  2804).  Large  transparent 
tables.  V.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and  OS,. 
— B"H„Cl.,PtCl^ :  ghstening  plates. 

ETHYL-DI-PHENYL-KETONE  v.  Phenyl- 

ETHYL-PHENYL-KETONE. 

DI-ETHYL-PHENYL-METHANE   v.  Amyl- 

BENZENE. 

p  -  ETHYL  -  PHEN  YL-(a)-NAPHTHYL-THIO- 
UEEA  C,„H,NH.CS.NH.C,HjEt.  Phencthyl-(a.). 
naphthyl-thiourea.  [148°].  Prepared  by  mixing 
(a)-naplithyl  thioearbimide  and  ethyl-phenyl- 
amine  in  alcoholic  solution  (Mainzer,  B.  16, 
2022).  Small  white  needles.  Sol.  hot  alcohol 
and  ether.  By  phosphoric  acid  it  is  split  up 
into  p-ethyl-phenyl-thiocarbimide,  (a)-naplithyl- 
thiocarbimide,  p-ethyl-phenyl-amine,  and  (a)- 
naphthylamine. 

p-Ethyl-phenyl-(;3)-naphthyl-thio-urea 
C,oH,NH.CS.NHC„H,Et.  [159°].  Prepared  as 
above,  using  (i3)-naphthyl-thiocarbimide  ( (S)- 
naphthyl  mustard-oil)  (M.).  Small  plates  (from 
alcohol).  M.  sol.  hot  alcohol  and  ether.  Split 
up  like  the  (a)-isomeride  by  phosphoric  acid. 

DI-a-ETHYL-DI-PHENYL-PROPIONIC  ACID 
C,„H,,0,  i.e.  (C„H,.G,H,),:C(CH3).G0„H.  [116°]. 
Prepared  by  dissolving  ethyl-benzene  and  pyr- 
uvic acid  in  H.SO^  (Bottinger,  B.  14,  1597). 
Transparent  tables.  Sol.  ether,  chloroform,  and 
ligroin. 

ETHYL -PHENYL- PROPYL -ALKINE  v. 

ETHYL-OXYPEOPYL-AXrLIN'E. 

ETHYL  PHENYL  SULPHONE    v.  Phenyl 

ETHYL  SULPHONE. 

ETHYL-PHENYL  DI-SULPHOXIDE  v.  Ben- 
zene THIOSULPHONIC  ACID. 

ETHYL-PHENYL-THIOBIURET  v.  Ethyl- 
derivative  of  Phenyl-thiohiuket. 

o-ETHYL-PHENYL  THIOCARBIMIDE 

C,H,(G.,H5).NGS.  (240°-245°).  o-Phencthyl-mus- 
tard  oil.  Colourless  mobile  liquid.  Formed  by 
heating  the  thio-urea  with  phosphoric  acid 
(Paucksch,  B.  17,  2802). 

p-Etliyl-phenyl  thioearbimide 
SGN.G,Hj(G2H5).  Phenethyl  mustard  oil.  (256°). 


ETHYL-PHOSPHINE. 
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Liquid.  Formed  by  distilling  di-p-ethyl-phenyl- 
thiourea  with  phosphoric  acid  (Mainzer,  B.  16, 
2020). 

DI-o-ETHYLPHENYL-THIO-UREA 

C,,H,,„N,S  i.e.  HC(NH.C,.H,,Et),.  [142°].  White 
needles.  Obtained  by  heating  o-amido-ethyl- 
benzene  with  CS.,  and  a  little  NaOH  (Paucksch, 
ii.  17,707). 

Di-j;3-ethylphenyl-thio-urea 
C,,H,,„N,S  i.e.  SC{NH.O,H,Et),,.  [145°].  Obtained 
by  heating  p-amido-etliyl-benzene  with  CS.,  and 
a  little  NaOH  (Paucksch,  B.  17,  768 ;  cf.  Main- 
zer, B.  16,  2019).  Pearly  plates.  Soluble  in 
hot,  sparingly  in  cold,  alcohol. 

ETHYL-PHENYL-TOLUENE     v.  Benzyl- 

ETHYIj-BEN'ZENE. 

DI-p-ETHYL-PHENYL-UREA 

OC(NH.G„H,Et),.  Di-p-fhcn-cthyUirea.  [217°]. 
Long  transparent  needles.  Formed  by  the  action 
of  carbonyl  chloride  (COOL.)  upon  jj-ethyl-phenyl- 
amino  (Paucksch,  B.  17,  2"s04). 

PENTA-ETHYL-PHLOROBLUCIN 
C,Et,0,H  i.e.  C„EtO,(Et,),(OH).    [92°]  ? 

Preparation. — Phloroglucin  (1  mol.)  is 
warmed  with  KHO  (3  mols.)  and  EtI  (3  mols.) 
in  alcoholic  solution.  The  alcohol  is  finally 
distilled  off  and  the  residue  dissolved  with  water 
and  extracted  with  ether. 

Properties. — Yellow  inditi'erent  body  ;  when 
repeatedly  crystallised  from  weak  alcohol,  it 
forms  white  plates.  It  is  not  acted  on  by  boil- 
ing HIAq.  It  reacts  with  more  EtI  and  KHO, 
showing  that  it  still  contains  a  HO  group,  form- 
ing an  oil  C,aH.j„0.|  or  hexa-ethyl-phloroglucin 
C,0,Et,  (Hcrzig  a.  Zeisel,  M.  9,  217). 

ETHYL  PHOSPHATES 

Mono-ethylortho-pho3phateC.>H,O.PO(OH),. 
EtJiijl-pliospihoric  acid.  Formed  by  the  action 
of  phosphoric  acid  on  alcohol  or  ether  (Lassaigne, 
A.  Ch.  [2]  13,  294  ;  Pelouze,  A.  Ch.  [2]  52,  37  ; 
Liebig,  A.  6,  149;  13,  32;  Church,  Pr.  13,  520; 
Vogeli,  P.  74,  282).  A  mixture  of  alcohol  (1 
pt.  of  95  p.c.)  with  syrupy  ortho-  or  pyro-phos- 
phoric  acid  (1  pt.)  is  heated  for  some  minutes  to 
70°,  left  to  stand  for  24  hours,  and  then  diluted 
with  water  and  neutralised  with  BaCO.,.  The 
Ba  salt  is  crystallised  and  decomijosed  by 
H,SO,. 

Properties. — Colourless  viscid  liquid  miscible 
with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  reddens  litmus 
and  tastes  sour.  It  gives  oif  ether,  alcohol,  and 
ethylene  when  heated.  Distilled  with  KOAe  it 
yields  acetic  ether. 

Salts. — Soluble  in  water  and  crystalline. 
Most  of  them  have  a  maximum  degree  of  solu- 
bility at  40°  to  60°.  The  lead  salt  is  the  least 
soluble:  As,A"3 :  feathery  crystals  (Church). — 
BaA"  6aq :  prisms  or  tables.  S.  3-4  at  0°  ;  6-72 
at  20°  ;  9-36  at  40°  ;  2-80  at  100°.— BaA'aq  (C). 
— BaA"  7aq  (C). — CaA"  2aq  :  micaceous  scales. 
— Fe.A"33aq:  straw-yellow  films  (C). — 
Fe3AiA"'6aq  (Church).— FeAlA",  3aq  (C.).— 
FeAl,A"„0aq  (Church).— Fe,A",  6aq  (Church). 
— PbA"aq.-Hg,A"2aq  (?)  (Church).— UrO.A' : 
lemon  -  yellow  mass. — AgA'aq  :  crystalline. — 
Tetr  a -ethyl-ammonium  salt  (NEt,).A": 
deliquescent  mass  of  crystals  ;  split  up  by  heat 
into  triethj'lamine  and  tri-ethyl  phosphate. 

Chloride  EtO.OPCl,.  (i67°).  Formed  by 
the  action  of  alcohol  (1  mol.)  on  POCI3  (1  mol.) 
or  by  passing  chlorine  into  a  mixture  of  alcohol 


(2  mols.)  and  PCI3  (1  mol.)  (Wichelhaus,  A. 
Suppl.  6,  265).  Formed  also  by  heating  Et,,PO^ 
with  POCI3  at  110°  (Chambon,  J.  1876,  205). 
Oil ;  split  up  at  160°  into  EtCl,  POOL,  and  P,0„ 
but  may  be  distilled  in  a  current  of  hydrogen. 
Decomposed  by  water  iutoHCl  and  Et0.6P(0H).,. 
PBr,  gives  EtBr,  POBr^,  and  POBrCl,. 

Bi-ethyl  phosphate  (EtO),PO.OH."  Di-etUyl- 
pliosplioric  acid.  PrejDared  by  placing  P^O^  in  a 
dish  over  dry  ether,  or,  better,  alcohol  under  a  bell- 
jar.  In  a  fortnight  the  acid  will  have  deliquesced, 
and  the  syrup  may  then  be  treated  with  PbCO.j. 
The  resulting  lead  salt  is  decomposed  by  H.^S 
(Vogeli,  A.  69,  180).  Syrup;  decomposed  by 
heat. — CaA'2 :  silky  groups  of  crystals  (from 
water) ;  v.  sol.  water,  si.  sol.  alcohol ;  gives  off 
Et.,PO,,  when  heated.— PbA'.,:  [180°];  groups  of 
crystals  resembling  caffeine  (from  water)  ;  v.  sol. 
cold  water  and  hot  alcohol.  At  190°  it  gives  off 
Et.PO,,  leaving  PbEtPO,,.— The  barium  salt 
forms  needles  or  lamina;,  v.  sol.  water. 

Chloride  (EtO),OPCl.  FromPOCl,  (1  mol.) 
and  alcohol  (2  mols.)  also  from  Et^PO,  and  CI 
(W.). 

Bromide  (EtO).,OPBr.  From  Et^PO^  and 
Br  (W.).    Cannot  be  distilled. 

Tri-ethyl  phosphate  Et^PO^  i.e.  0P(0Et)3. 
Phosphoric  ether.    (215°).   S.G.  1-072. 

Formation. — 1.  By  heating  Pb(Et,_.PO.|)a  to 
190°  (v.  S7(pra). — 2.  In  small  quantity  in  the 
preparation  of  di-etliyl  phosphate  (V.). — 3.  By 
heating  Ag^PO^  with  Agl  at  100°,  exhausting  the 
mass  with  ether,  and  distilling  in  vacuo  (De 
Clermont,  A.  91,  376).  — 4.  From  POCI3  and 
NaOEt  (Limpricht,^.  134,347).— 5.  By  treating 
dry  alcohol  with  POCI3  or  P-.O^  (Schiff ;  Carius, 
A.  137, 121). 

Propierties. — Limpid  liquid  with  peculiar 
odour.  In  a  current  of  hydrogen  it  boils  at 
203°.  Sol.  water,  alcohol  and  ether.  Slowly 
decomposed  by  contact  with  water  forming 
HEt.PO,,.  POCI3  at  110°  forms  EtO.POCl,. 
When  PCI3  (1  pt.)  mixed  with  pure  ether  is 
dropped  upon  dry  NaOEt  (6  pts.)  suspended  in 
ether  and  the  product  distilled  in  a  current  of 
hydrogen  there  is  obtained  a  compound  (158° 
cor.).  S.G.  a  -960  which  may  be  C,  ,H.,  P-.O^  or 
(Et,PO,)(Et3P03)(EtOH);  it  is  slowly  split  up  by 
distillation  into  its  components  (Geuthcr,  A. 
224,  275). 

Ethyl  metaphosphate  EtP03  ?  (below  100°). 
From  lead  metaphosphate  and  EtI  (Carius,  J. 
1801,  580).    Water  converts  it  into  EtH.J'O.,. 

Tetra-ethyl  pyrophosphate  Et^P.^O..  S.G. 
I'l  72.  From  silver  pyrophosphate  by  heating 
at  100°  with  EtI  (De  Clermont,  A.  91,  375). 
Viscid  liquid  with  peculiar  odour  and  burn- 
ing taste.  Decomposed  by  heat.  Burns  with 
whitish  flame.  Sol.  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
It  turns  acid  when  exposed  to  the  air.  Potash 
forms  KEt..PO,. 

ETHYL-PHOSPHINE  C.,H;P  i.e.  PH.Et. 
Mol.  w.  62.  (25°).  When  EtI  ami  PHjI  are  heated 
together  with  ZnO  at  150°  there  is  formed 
PEtH.,I  and  PEt.HJ.  On  treating  the  product 
with  water  PEtH.,I  is  decomposed  into  HI  and 
gaseous  PEtH,  while  PEt..H,I  is  not  affected.  If 
after  expelling  PEtH,  aqueous  NaOH  be  now 
added  it  will  liberate  PEt,H  (Hofmann,i?.4,432). 
PH,^Et  is  also  formed  when  ethylene  bromide, 
PHjI,  and  ZnO  are  heated  together  (Hofmann, 
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B.  6,  302).  Very  volatile  liquid.  It  has  no 
action  on  litmus.  Has  an  overpowering  odour ; 
its  vapour  produces  an  intensely  bitter  taste  in 
the  throat.  It  bleaches  cork.  Takes  tire  with 
CI,  Br,  or  fuming  HNO3.  Combines  with  S  and 
CS,  forming  liquid  bodies. 

Salt. — PEtH.jI :  four-sided  tables,  decom- 
posed by  water,  partially  decomposed  by  alcohol ; 
insol.  ether.  It  is  ppd.  in  crystalline  form  by 
adding  ether  to  its  solution  in  cone.  HIAq. 

Ethyl-di-chloro-phosphine  EtPCl.,.  Etlnjl- 
liliospliorous  chloride.  (110°).  Formed  by  heat- 
ing PCI.,  (4  pts.)  with  mercuric  ethide  HgEt, 
(1  pt.)  (Michaelis, -B.  13,  2174).  Liquid  smelling 
like  apples.  Fumes  in  tlie  air.  Is  readily  de- 
composed by  water.  With  CI  it  gives  EtPClj  a 
solid  which  decomposes  at  100°-150°  and  is  con- 
verted by  water  into  EtPOCL,  a  liquid  boiling 
about  175°,  which  is  decomposed  by  further 
treatment  with  water. 

Di-ethyl-phosphine  Et,,PH.  Mol.  w.  90. 
(85°).  Is  prepared  as  above  (Hofmann,  B.  4, 
433).  Oil  with  powerful  odour ;  lighter  than 
water.  Absorbs  oxygon  from  the  air,  sometimes 
taking  fire.  Combines  directly  with  sulphur  and 
with  CSo  forming  liquid  compounds.  Its  salts 
crystallise  with  difficulty. 

Tri-ethyl-phosphine  PEtj.  Biol.  w.  118. 
(128°).    S.G.  i5  -812. 

Formation.— 1.  By  the  action  of  PCI3  on 
ZnEto  (Hofmann  a.  Cahours,  C.  J.  11,  56 ;  A. 
104,1;  Suppl.  1,  2).  The  tri-ethyl-phosphine 
remains  combined  with  ZnCL  but  may  be 
liberated  by  distillation  with  aqueous  potash. — 
2.  By  the  action  of  phosphide  of  sodium  on  EtI 
(Berl6,  J.  pr.  G6,  78). — 3.  When  a  mixture  of 
zinc,  phosphorus,  and  dry  EtI  is  heated  at  155° 
there  is  produced,  together  with  ZnEt.,,  a  mix- 
ture of  (PEt3HI),ZuI,  with  (PEtJ),ZnI.  and 
(PEt30),Znl2.  These  compounds  may  be 
separated  by  water,  the  first  being  the  least  and 
the  second  the  most  soluble.  The  first  yields  PEt^ 
when  treated  with  cold  potash,  the  third  yields 
it  when  heated  with  solid  KOH  (Hofmann,  C.  J. 
13,  291). — 4.  When  zinc  phosphide  obtained  by 
passing  dry  PH.,  into  a  well-cooled  ethereal  solu- 
tion of  ZnEt.,  is  heated  with  (5  pts.  of)  EtI  at 
150°  it  forms"  (Et3PHI).,ZnI„  (Drechsel  a.  Finkel- 
stein,  B.  4,  352). 

Prepa7'atlon. — 1.  PCI3  is  allowed  to  drop 
slowly  into  an  ethereal  solution  of  ZnEt.^  placed 
in  a  retort  filled  with  C0._,  connected  with  a 
tubulated  receiver.  The  reaction  is  violent,  and, 
to  avoid  loss,  the  other  tubulure  of  the  receiver 
is  connected  with  a  V  tube  containing  PCI.,  com- 
municating with  a  vessel  full  of  CO.^.  The  liquid 
separates  into  two  layers,  the  lower  being  the 
zinc  double  salt  of  PEtj ;  this  salt  is  distilled 
with  aqueous  KOH  in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  It 
is  dried  with  solid  KOH  and  rectified  in  hydro- 
gen (Hofmann,  C.  J.  13,  290).— 2.  PH  J  (1  mol.) 
is  heated  with  alcohol  (3  mols.)  for  8  hours  at 
180 \  The  product  containing  PEtaHI  and 
PEt|I  is  distilled  with  potash  (Hofmann,  B.  4, 
207). 

Pro^firiies.— Colourless,  mobile,  liquid.  Its 
odour  is  very  penetrating  but  not  disagreeable  ; 
when  diluted  it  smells  like  hyacinths.  When 
freshly  prepared  it  has  no  action  on  litmus,  but 
if  exposed  for  a  few  seconds  to  the  air  it  becomes 
acid.    It  is  insol.  water,  miseible  with  alcohol 


and  ether.  It  unites  with  acids  forming  very 
deliquescent  salts. 

Beactimis. — 1.  Eapidly  absorbs  oxygen  from 
the  air,  becoming  PEt30.  It  often  takes  fire  in 
pure  oxygen,  forming  P^O^.  Its  vapour  mixed 
mth  oxygen  explodes  when  heated. — 2.  Sulphur 
combines  with  it  forming  PEt3S. — 3.  Selenium 
gives  PEtaSe. — 4.  Sulphide  of  carbon  unites 
with  it  forming  red  monoclinic  crystals  of 
PEt^CS.,  [95°].  Hence  CS.,  and  PEtj  may  be 
used  to  detect  one  another ;  thus,  when  the 
vapour  of  CS.,  is  poured  over  a  watch  glass  in 
which  there  is  a  liquid  containing  free  PEtj,  a 
beautiful  net-work  of  the  red  crystals  will  appear. 
The  crystals  are  insol.  water,  si.  sol.  ether,  m.  sol. 
warm  alcohol  and  CS.^.  They  dissolve  in  cone. 
IIClAq,  forming  a  colourless  solution  from  which 
they  are  re-ppd.  by  KOH  unaltered.  Water  at 
100°  gives  PEtaS,  PEt30,  and  PMeEt30H.  Boil- 
ing with  alcohol  and  Ag.O  forms  PEt3S  and  CO^. 
H;,S  also  gives  PEtjS  and  yellow  crystals  of 
CsHj.PSj,  which  are  converted  by  hot  water 
into  CS„  and  C;H,,,PSO,  whence  C;H,3PSI  may  be 
prepared.  Platinic  chloride  forms  the  compound 
(PEt3CS.^).,HJPtCl|;  an  amorphous  light  yellow 
salt. — 5.  When  PEt3  is  poured  into  a  flask  con- 
taining chlorine  every  drop  takes  fire,  PCI5,  HCl, 
and  carbon  being  formed.  If  the  reaction  be 
moderated  a  crystalline  compound  PEtjCL  is 
formed.  This  melts  near  100°,  but  has  a  very 
high  boiling-point.  Bromine  and  iodine  act  in 
the  same  way. — 6.  Ethylene  bromide  forms 
CH.,Br.CH,.PEt3Br  and  C.,Hj(PEt3Br),,.  Ethyl- 
idene  bromide,  ethylidene  chloride,  and  EtCl  act 
in  like  manner.  Ethylene  iodide,  however,  acts 
with  explosive  violence,  forming  PEtjI,  and 
ethylene.  —  7.  Chloro  -  acetic  ether  forms 
PEt3Cl.CH.,.C0.,Et  (Hofmann,  Pr.  11,  525).— 8. 
Alh/l  thiocarbimide  (oil  of  mustard)  forms 
C.,H,NCSPEt3  possibly  C3H.NEt.CS.PEt,.  It 
forms  large  crystals  (from  ether)  [68°]  and  gives 
with  H.,PtCls  the  salt  B'.,H.,PtCl,  (Hofmann,  Tr. 
i  1860,  440). — 9.  Phenyl-thio-carbimide  forms  in 
like  manner  '  phenyl -tri- ethyl -phospho-thio- 
urea'  CS(NPhEt)(PEt,)  [58=]  (Hofmann,  Tr. 
1860,  432).  It  forms  monoclinic  crystals  (from 
ether), isomorphouswithCS(NC3H5Et)(PEt,)  and 
with  allyl  thio-urea.  It  decomposes  at  100°.  It 
is  insol.  water,  sol.  alcohol  and  boiling  ether.  It 
is  very  soluble  in  dilute  acids,  forms  easily  crys- 
tallisable  salts.  HNO3  forms  phenyl  thiocarb- 
imide and  PEt.,0.  Boiling  aqueous  NH3  forms 
phenyl-thio-urea  and  PEt,.  KOH  gives  PEtj, 
di-phenyl-thio-urea,  K,S,  and  K,C03.  CS.j forms 
the  redPEtjCS.j.  Phenyl-tri-ethyl-phospho-thio- 
urea  forms  the  following  combinations  :  B'HCl : 
cadmium  yellow  crystals,  decomposed  by  boiling 
water.  —  B'.,H.,PtCl„.  —  B'Mel :  golden  needles 
(from  boiling  water).  —  (B'MeCl)oPtCl^.  — 
IB'MeOH :  decomposed  on  boiling  into  PhNCS 
and  PEt3MeOH. — 10.  Ethyl  sulphocyanide  forms 
PEtjS  and  PEt.,Cy.  — 11.  Tri-ethyl-phosphine 
merely  polymerises  cyanic  acid  and  its  ethers.— 
12.  Mcrcaptan  even  at  100°  has  no  action  unless 
air  be  present. — 13.  Iodoform  reacts  with  rise  of 
temperature,  producing  CH(PEt3)3l3  which  crys- 
tallises from  alcohol.  It  is  v.  sol.  water,  si.  sol. 
alcohol,  insol.  ether.  Aqueous  Znl.,  gives  in  its 
solution  a  pp.  of  {CH(PEt3)3l3}.,3ZnI,.  Platinic 
chloride  gives  {CH(PEts)3Cl3}„P"tCl„  which  crys- 
tallises from  alcohol  in  rectangular  la,min£e. 
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Moist  Ag.O  forms  PEt,Me(OH)  and  PEt,0  (Hof- 
mann,  Pr.  10,  189;  11,  290).— 14.  Chloroform 
or  cel.,  give  CH(PEt3).,Cl,.— 15.  By  dropping 
PEt.,  upon  cooled  chloro-acetic  acid  in  a  vessel 
full  of  hydrogen  there  is  formedEt3PCl.CH,.COoH 
'  the  hydrochloride  of  phosphorus  betaine '  (Letts, 
Tr.  E.  30,  285  ;  Pr.E.  11,  40).  This  compound 
crystallises  from  ether  in  colourless  needles,  it 
has  an  acid  reaction,  and  its  platinochloride 
forms  thick  light  orange  needles.  The  com- 
pound Et,,PCl.CH.,.CO.,H  splits  up  at  145°  into 
CO,  and  PEt.MeCl.  Solid  KOH  gives  PEt.O 
and  potassium  acetate.  Moist  Ag.,0  forms 
Et3P(0H).CH,.C0,H  which,  \yhen   dried  over 

V  .O^  in  vacuo,  becomes  Et3P<^^j^^C0,  a  very 

deliquescent  neutral  substance.  HBr  converts 
it  into  Et3PBr.CH.,.C0,H,  which  forms  dimotric 
plates  (from  alcohol  and  ether).  It  is  sj^lit  up 
by  heat  into  CO.,  and  PEt.|MeBr.  HI  converts 
Et3P(OH).CH,.c6,,H  into'  very  deliquescent 
granular  crystals  of  the  acid  Et3PI.CH.,.CU.,H. 
PEi,Cl.CH,.CO,H  is  converted  by  Ag,SO,'  into  a 
very  deliquescent  sulphate  which  is  split  up  by 
heat  into  CO.,  and  (PEt.,Me),S0j.--16.  PEt, 
mixed  with  an  equimolecular  quantity  of  cooled 
chloro  -  acetic  ether  forms  very  deliquescent 
PEt.,Cl.CH,.C0,,Et  which  melts  below  100°,  and 
at  a  higher  temperature  is  split  up  into  PEt.jMeCl, 
COo,  and  ethylene.  It  forms  a  crystalline  platino- 
chloride, and  is  converted  by  moist  Ag,0  into 

EtjP<:^Q^^O,  alcohol,  PEtjO,  and  acetic  ether. 

Solid  KOH  forms  PEt.,0,  acetic  ether,  and  KCl 
(Letts,  Tr.  E.  30,  285)1—17.  Bromo-acetic  ether 
forms  in  liice  manner  an  extremely  deliquescent 
compound  which  melts  below  100°,  and  is  split 
up  by  heat  into  PEt.|MeBr,  CO.,,  and  ethylene 
(Letts). — 18.  Bromo-acctic  acid  forms  a  colour- 
less liquid  which  if  heated  to  100°  and  allowed 
to  cool  solidifies.  The  product  consists  of  at 
least  two  substances  :  one  of  these  substances, 
(PEt.Br.O.CO.CH.,?),  when  treated  with  potash 
yields  PEt.,0  andKOAc;  the  other,  which  is  per- 
haps PEt^H.O.CO.CH.Br,  yields  PEt,  with  KOH. 
The  first  compound  is  also  formed  when  PEi.O  is 
treated  with  acetyl  bromide  (Letts,  Tr.  E.  30, 
285). 

Salts.  —  The  hydrochloride,  hydro- 
bromide,  hydroiodide,  sulphate,  and  ni- 
trate are  crystalline  but  extremely  deliquescent. 
— (PEt,HI).,ZnI.,:  tablets.— (PEt,,).,H,,PtCl,,:  crys- 
talline, si.  sol.  cold  water,  insol.  alcohol  and  ether. 
By  boiling  PEt.|  with  aqueous  platinic  chloride 
there  are  formed  two  isomeric  compounds  of  the 
formula  (PEt.|).,PtCl,,  a  white  substance  insol. 
ether,  and  a  yellow  substance  crystallising  from 
ether  in  prisms  [150°].  The  yeliow  substance  is 
insol.  water,  and  is  converted  into  its  isomeride 
by  heating  with  alcohol  at  100°.  When  boiled 
with  water  and  PEt,  it  forms  (PEt,),PtCl.,  (Ca- 
hours  a.  Gal,  Z.  1870,  350,  437).— (PEt,).,l\lCl.,. 
— (PEt,)^Pt.,Cl„.— (PEt,),PtCl.,Au..Cl6.— 
(PEt,).,AuCf. 

Tri-ethyl-phosphine  oxide  PEt,0.  Mol.  w. 
1.34.  [44°]  (H.);  [53°]  (P.).  (243°  uncor.). 
V.D.  4-60  (calc.  4-06). 

Formalion. — 1.  From  PEt,  by  atmospheric 
oxidation  or  by  gently  heating  it  with  HgO  or 
Ag.,0  (Cahours  a.  Hofmann,  A.  104,  18).— 2.  By 
distilling  PEt^OH,  the  other  product  being 


ethane. — 3.  By  decomposing  (PEt,|Cl).,ZnCl.,  with 
solid  KOH  and  a  little  water  (Pebal,  A'  120, 
194).— 4.  From  EtOPCL.and  ZnEt.,  (Wichelhans, 
B.  1,  80). — 5.  By  heating  clear  phosphorus  (Ipt.) 
with  EtI  (13  pts.)  for  24  hours  at  180°,  and  boil- 
ing the  product  with  alcohol.  The  residue  is 
evaporated  and  distilled  with  KOH  (4  pts.)  (Crafts 
a.  Silva,  Z.  1871,  359  ;  c/.  Carius,  A.  130,  137). 
When  PI,  (1  mol.)  is  heated  with  EtI  (3  mols.) 
iodine  is  given  off,  and  a  body  is  left  which  when 
treated  with  solid  KOH  yields  PEt,0  on  distilla- 
tion (Emmerton,  Am.  4,  9). 

Properties.  —  Slender  white  deliquescent 
needles.  Dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  water 
and  alcohol,  less  sol.  ether.  Very  slightly  vola- 
tile with  steam.  Separates  as  a  liquid  when 
solid  KOH  is  added  to  its  aqueous  solution,  or 
when  ether  is  added  to  its  alcoholic  solution. 
Converted  by  HBr  into  PEtjBr.,,  and  by  HI  into 
PEt,Ij.  It  is  not  afl'ected  by  H,,Sor  by  halogens. 
It  forms  crystalline  compounds  with  some  me- 
tallic salts  :  (PEt,0)3CuS0.,  :  deliquescent,  four- 
sided,  green  prisms  (Pebal).— (PEt,0).,ZnI._, : 
[99°]  ;  crystalline  pp.  which,  when  crystallised 
from  alcohol,  forms  monoclinic  crystals ;  a:5:c 
=  ■905:1: -331;  J3  =  83n3'. 

Tri-ethyl-phosphine  oxy-chloride(PEt,).,OCl.,. 
By  passing  dry  HCl  over  fused  PEt,0  shining 
crystals  are  formed,  which  are  dissolved  in  HClAq 
and  the  solution  is  then  evaporated  (Hofmann). 
Very  deliquescent  crystalline  mass,  sol.  water 
and  alcohol,  insol.  ether.  The  solution  treated 
with  platinic  chloride  in  saturated  alcoholic  solu- 
tion yields  (P.,Et„0,Cl,),PtClj,  which  crystallises 
from  alcohol  in  large  orange  monoclinic  prisms ; 
fl:6:c  =  ■631:1:1-678  ;  /3  =  73°42'  (Hofmann,  Tr. 
1800,  419).— (PEt,).,OCl.,ZnCl.,:  transparent  octa- 
hedra,  sol.  water  and  alcohol.  By  the  action  of 
HCl  on  PEt,0  Crafts  a.  Silva  obtained  a  com- 
pound PEt,(OH)Cl  [128°]. 

Tri-ethyl-phosphine  sulphide  PEt,S.  [94°]. 

Formation. — 1.  By  adding  flowers  of  sulphur 
to  an  ethereal  solution  of  PEt, ;  after  evapora- 
ting the  ether  the  residue  is  heated  with  boiling 
water  which  dissolves  PEt,S  only,  depositing  it 
in  crystals  on  cooling. — 2.  By  distilling  PEt, 
with  cinnabar. — 4.  By  decomposing  PEt,CSo 
with  water  or  Ag._>0. — 5.  By  the  action  of  mer- 
cajitan  on  PEt,  in  presence  of  air. 

Properties. — Long  hexagonal  needles  (from 
water);  a.:c  =  1:  ■821.  Sol.  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol 
and  ether,  v.  e.  sol.  CS.,.  Volatile  with  steam. 
Decomposed  by  sodium  giving  Na,S  and  PEt,. 
It  may  be  separated  from  its  aqueous  solution  by 
KOH.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  neutral  to  litmus, 
but  it  dissolves  more  readily  in  HClAq  than  in 
water,  and  the  solution  gives  an  unstable  yellow 
pp.  with  platinic  chloride.  The  aqueous  solution 
is  not  affected  by  boiling  aqueous  lead  acetate  or 
AgXO,  or  by  HgO,  but  these  substances  become 
sulphides  when  added  to  its  alcoholic  solution. 

Tri-ethyl-phosphine  selenide  PEt,Se.  [112°]. 
From  PEt,  and  selenium.  Crystallises  from 
water,  but  turns  red  in  air. 

Tetra-ethyl-phosphonium  compounds. 
PEt,,(OH).  When  PEt,!  is  digested  with  water 
and  Ag..O  there  is  formed  a  strongly  alkaline 
bitter  solution,  which  dries  up  over  H.,SO.,  to  an 
extremely  deliquescent  crystalline  mass.  This 
solid  hydroxide  absorbs  CO.,  with  avidity.  Its  so- 
lution behaves  like  KOH  towards  solutions  of  me- 
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tallic  salts ;  alumina  and  zinc  hydrate,  however, 
dissolve  less  readily  in  excess  of  PEt,OHthanin 
KOHAq.  PEt.OH  is  split  up  by  heat  into  PEt^O 
and  ethane. — (PEt.|)2S0j:  split  up  by  heat  into 
PEt.,S,  PEt30,  and  charred  products.  Chlorine 
at  i30°  forms  (PEt,|)oSO^Cl„  a  yellow  body 
(Masson  a.  Kirkland,  C.  J.  65,  133).  Bromine 
vapour  at  110°  gives  (PEtJoSO^Br,,  and 
(PEt,).,S0,Br„.-(PEtJ.,C03:  resolved  by  heat 
into  PEt3,  P'Et.,0,  di-ethyl-ketone,  C_,H,„,  and 
CO.,. — PEt^Cl :  deliquescent.  Eesolved  by  heat 
into  C.,H,,  and  PEtjHCl  (Letts  a.  CoUie,  0.  J. 
Proc.  2,  164). — PEt4Cl3 :  deliquescent ;  decom- 
posed by  water,  forming  PEtjCl  (Masson  a.  Kirk- 
land, C.  J.  55, 132).— PEt.,AuCl, :  yellow  needles 
(from water). — (PEt^C^jPtClj :  regular  octahedra 
(from  water) ;  si.  sol.  boiling  water,  insol.  alcohol 
and  ether.— (PEtjCl).j2BiCl3:  six-sided  tables 
(Jorgensen,  pr.  [2]  3,  345).— (PEtjCl),,ZnCL  : 
from  ZnEt2  by  gradual  addition  of  POCI3  fol- 
lowed by  water  (Pebal,  A.  120,  198) ;  colourless 
dimetric  crystals,  permanent  in  the  air  and  v. 
sol.  water.  —  (PEt,Br)32BiBr3  (J.).  — PEtjBr3 : 
formed  by  evaporating  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
the  following  salt.  Bed  crystals. — PEt^Br, :  from 
PEt,Br  and  bromine  vapour  at  110°.  Violet 
crystals  (M.  a.  K.).  — PEtJCl,.  — PEt^IBr^. — 
PEt,IBr,. — PEtjI :  formed  with  great  violence 
when  PEtj  and  EtI  are  mixed.  Ehombo- 
hedra,  isomorplious  with  Agl.  V.  sol.  water, 
m.  sol.  alcohol,  insol.  ether.  The  aqueous  solu- 
tion crystallises  on  addition  of  KOHAq  in  which 
it  is  but  slightly  soluble.  It  is  not  decomposed 
by  KOHAq.— (PEt,I),ZnL :  crystals  ;  formed  by 
heating  crystallised  phosphide  of  zinc  with  EtI 
at  175°  (Cahours,  A.  112,  228;  122,  192).— 
PEt^l3:  [67°]  ;  brown  plates  (Jorgensen,  .^.1871, 
770).— PEtilTlIj  (Jorgensen,  J.  pr.  [2]  6,  82).— 
(PEtJ)32BiCl3.— (PEt.,I)32Bil3 :  brick-red  crystals 
(J.).  The  acetate  is  resolved  by  heat  into 
PEtjO,  methyl  ethyl  ketone,  C^Hj,  CH^,  and  CO,. 
The  benzoate  is  resolved  by  heat  into  PEt30, 
phenyl  ethyl  ketone,  and  benzene  (Letts  a. 
Collie). 

Tri-ethyl-phosphine  methylo-iodide 

PEt.,MeI.  From  PEtj  and  Mel.  Gives  rise  to 
PEtaMeOH,  to  (PEt3MeCl).,PtCl4,  and  also  to 
PEt|MeCl  which  decomposes  above  300°  into 
ethylene  and  PEt,,MenCl  (Collie,  C.  J.  63,  714). 

Tri-ethyl  pho  iphine  chloro-methylo-chloride 
Et3P(CH,,Cl)Cl.  Formed  by  treating  PEt.,  (1 
mol.)  with  methylene  chloride  (1  mol.).  Further 
treatment  with  PEtj  gives  CH„(PEt.)Cl).>,  which 
is  decomposed  by  water  into  PEtsMeCl  and 
PEtjO  (Hofmann,  Pr.  11,  290). 

Tri-ethyl-phosphine  iodo-methylo-iodide 
Et3P(CHJ)I.  Formed  in  like  manner  from 
PEt.j  and  methylene  iodide  (Hofmann,  Pr.  10, 
613).  Moist  Ag..O  gives  Et3P(CH.,I)0H  whence 
(Et3P(CHJ)Cl),PtCl,,. 

Tri-ethyl-phosphine  allylo-iodide  PEtjCjH-I. 
From  PEtj  and  allyl  iodide  (Hofmann,  Tr. 
1860,  442).  Splendid  needles.  Successive  treat- 
ment with  moist  Ag.,0  and  hydrogen  sulpho- 
cyanide  gives  PEtaCjllsSCy  which  crystalhses 
with  difKculty. 

Tri-ethyl-phosphine  propylo-chloride 
PEt3PrCl.    Split  up  by  heat  into  Et„PrPHCI 
and  ethylene  (CoUie,  C.  J.  53,  714). 

Tri-ethyl-phosphine  isoamylo-iodide 
PEtaC^HiiI.    From  PEt^  and  isoamyl  iodide 


in  ethereal  solution.  Purified  by  solution  in 
alcohol  and  ppn.  by  ether.  Gives  with  moist 
AgoO  a  hydroxide  which  on  distillation  appears 
to  give  ethane  and  di-ethyl-amj-l-phosphine 
oxide.  With  HCl  and  PtCl^  the  hydroxide  gives 
prisms  of  (PEt3C5H„Cl)2PtClj,  si.  sol.  water, 
insol.  alcohol,  and  ether. 

Benzylo-chloride  PEtaC^H-Cl.  [178°]. 
Needles.  Formed  by  heating  PEtj  with  benzyl 
chloride  at  130°  in  presence  of  alcohol.  Above 
300°  it  spHts  up  into  C,H-PEt.,HCl  and  C.,H, 
(CoUie,  C.  J.  53,  714).  The  benzyl-di-ethyl- 
phosphine  CjH-PEt,  so  obtained  boils  about 
253°  and  forms  a  crystalline  oxide  C,HjPEt.,0 
[330°]  and  sulphide  C,H,PEt,S  [95°]  (300°-310°). 
By  treatmentof  PEtjC^H.Cl  with  Ag.,0,  a  strongly 
alkaline  solution  of  PEt3CjH.(0H)  is  obtained. 
This  base  gives  a  very  deliquescent  crystalhne 
iodide  and  a  sparingly  solubleplatinochloride 
(PEt3C,H,Cl).,PtCl,.  The  base  PEt3C,H.(0H)  is 
split  up  by  heat  into  toluene  and  PEt^O  (Collie, 
P.  M.  24,  27).  The  hydroxide  does  not  form  a 
normal  earljonate,  but  it  forms  an  acid  car- 
bonate which  is  split  up  by  heat  into  toluene 
CO.2  and  PEt30.  The  sulphate  on  distillation 
gives  PEtjO,  SO2,  and  PhCH..CH,Ph.  The 
bromide  gives  on  distillation  HBr,  PEt3lIBr, 
PEtAHjHBr,  acetylene,  &c.  The  acetate 
gives  PEtjO,  methyl  benzyl  ketone,  PEt,,  and 
benzyl  acetate.  The  oxalate  gives  PEtjO, 
toluene,  COj  and  CO. 

Tri-ethyl-phosphine  bromo-ethylo-bromide 
Et3P(CH.,.CH.J3r)Br.  [235°].  Produced,  together 
with  C„H|(PEt-,Br),,  by  adding  ethylene  bromide 
to  PEtj  mixed  with  twice  its  volume  of  ether 
until  the  liquid  no  longer  gives  with  CS.2  the  red 
crystals  of  PEtjCS.,.  The  two  products  are 
separated  by  crystallisation  from  alcohol  in 
which  C.,H,(PEt3Br)2  is  much  the  more  soluble. 
White  unctuous  elongated  rhombic  dodecahedra ; 
V.  sol.  water,  m.  sol.  alcohol.  It  gives  ofi  HBr 
when  heated. 

Reactions. — 1.  Silver  salts  added  to  its  cold 
solution  throw  down  only  half  the  bromine  as 
AgBr ;  on  continued  boiling  the  whole  of  the 
bromine  is  ppd.  with  formation  of  salts  of  vinyl- 
tri-ethyl-phosphonium.  —  2.  Moist  Ag„0  forms  a 
solution  of  Et3P(C..H.,OH)(OH).-3.  Potash  has 
no  action  in  the  cold. — 4.  Zinc  and  dilute 
H.,SOj  form  PEt.Br.— 5.  It  unites  with  PMe, 
forming  C.,H,(PEt3Br)(PMe3Br).— 6.  PEtj  gives 
C.,Hj(PEt.iBr).,.  —  7.  Ammonia  gives  rise  to 
C.,H4(PEt3Br)(NH3Br) ;  ethijlamine,diethrjlamine, 
and  trimethylamine  act  in  like  manner. — 
8.  Triethylamine  when  pure  has  no  action  at 
100°  ;  but  in  presence  of  moist  alcohol  it  forms 
PEt3(C.,H,0H)Br  and  NEtaHBr. 

Tri-ethyl-phosphine  bromo-ethylo-chloride 
Et3P(CH2.CH,Br)Cl.  From  the  preceding  and 
AgCl.  Crystallises  with  difficulty,  v.  sol.  water 
and  alcohol.  Et3P(C.,H,Br)ClAuCl3 :  light  yellow 
needles  (from  boiling  water;  si.  sol.  cold  water). — 
{Et3P(C.,HjBr)Cl}2PtCl4:  longmonoclinic  orange- 
yellow  prisms;  a:6:c  =  •969:1"658.  May  be  re- 
crystallised  from  boiling  water. 

Tri-ethyl-phosphine  bromo-ethylo-iodide 
Et3P(CH.,.CH.,Br)I.  Scales,  si.  sol.  cold  water. 
Obtained  by  decomposing  the  sulphate  by  Bal.^. 
The  sulphate  obtained  from  the  bromide 
by  AgoSO^  forms  long  white  needles.  The 
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hydroxide  Et,P(CH,.CH,,Br)OH  obtained  by 
treating  the  sulphate  with  baryta  is  unstable. 

Tri-ethyl-phosphine  chloro-ethylo-chloride 
PEt3(CH„CH..Cl)Cl.  From  PEt,  and  ethylene 
chloride  in  the  cold.— (PEt3(C,H,Cl)Cl),PtCl, : 
orange-yellow  crystals. 

Tri-ethyl-phosphine  oxy-ethylo-hydroxide 
PEfc,(CH,.CH.,OH)OH.  From  PEt,(C,H,Br)Br 
and  moist  Ag._,0.  Very  deliquescent  syrup.  When 
strongly  heated  it  is  resolved  into  ethylene, 
PEt;j,  and  water.  It  forms  the  following  salts  : — 
PEt3(C.,H,0H)Cl :  indistinctly  crystalline  ;  con- 
verted by  PCI3  into  PEt,(C,H,Cl)Cl,  and  by  PBr, 
into  PEt3(C,H.,Br)Cl.-PEt,,(C,H^0H)AuCl, : 
golden  needles,  si.  sol.  boiling  water. — 
{PEt3(C.H^0H)Cl}„PtCl,:  orange-yellow  octa- 
hedra,  V.  sol.  hot  water.— PEt,(C,H,OH)I:  long 
needles  which  decompose  at  100°. 

Tri-ethyl-phosphine  vinylo-compounds. 
These  are  formed  by  prolonged  boiling  of  tri- 
ethyl-phosphine  bromo-ethylo  compounds  with 
silver  salts.  Thus  silver  acetate  gives  rise  to 
PEt.,(CH:CH.,)OAc  whence  platinie  chloride  gives 
ootahedra  of  jPEt;,(CH:CH,,)Cl}.,PtCl,.  The 
hydroxide  PEt.|(C.,H.,)OH  is  formed  when 
HO.PEt,.C,H,.NH,,"OH  is  heated. 

Hexa-ethyl-di-phosphine  ethyleno-dibromide 
(EtjP).C.HiBr.,.  Prepared  by  treating  ethylene 
bromide  (1  vol.)  with  PEi,  (3  vols.).  Also  from 
Et.|P(C.H,Br)Br  and  ethylene  bromide  in  alco- 
holic solution  at  100°.  White  needles,  v.  sol. 
water  and  alcohol,  insol.  ether ;  permanent  in 
the  air.  A  boiling  alcoholic  solution  dissolves 
Ag._,0  and  on  cooling  deposits  crystals  of 
(Et3P).,C.,H|Br.,AgBr  which  is  resolved  by  water 
into  AgBr  and"  (Et3P),C,H^Br,,. 

Hexa-ethyl-di-phosphine  ethyleno-dihy- 
droxide  (Et.,POH),C,H,.  Prepared  by  adding 
excess  of  Ag.^0  and  a  little  water  to  a  solution 
of  the  preceding  dibromide  or  of  the  correspond- 
ing di-iodide.  Highly  caustic  deliquescent  syrup 
which  absorbs  CO.,  from  the  air  forming  a  crys- 
talline carbonate.  Its  solution  begins  to  de- 
compose at  160°  ;  at  190°  some  of  it  forms  an 
isomeric  base,  and  at  250°  it  is  completely  de- 
composed into  PEt.„  ethylene,  PEt30,  and  water. 
Its  solution  reacts  with  metallic  salts  in  the 
same  way  as  KOH,  excepting  that  the  pp.  of 
zinc  hydrate  is  not  soluble  in  excess  and  that 
stannous  and  antimonious  salts  give  double- 
salts  crystallising  in  interlacing  needles.  It  ex- 
pels NH3,  amines,  and  PEt3  from  their  salts. 
It  dissolves  sulphur  forming  a  yellow  liquid 
which  gives  oft  H.^S  when  acidified.  Its  solution 
also  dissolves  iodine  forming  a  colourless  solution 
apparently  containing  its  iodide  and  iodate. 

Salts.— {Et3P),(C,H.,)Cl,, :  from  the  hydrox- 
ide and  HCl,  from  the  dibromide  and  AgCl,  or 
from  PEi,  and  ethylene  chloride.  Deliquescent 
Ijearly  flat  laminas;  v.  sol.  water  and  alcohol, 
insol.  ether.  KOH  ppts.  it  unaltered  from  its 
solutions. — (Et3P)2(C.,H.,).>Au2Clj,:  golden  needles, 
si.  sol.  cold  water,  v.  sol.  boiling  alcohol. — 
{(Et,P)„C„H,Cli,}.,3HgClo:  crystals,  si.  sol.  water 
and  alcoiiol.— (Et3P),(aH^),PtCl, :  monoclinic 
prisms  (from  boiling  HClAq)  ;  nearly  insol. 
boiling  water.— (Et3P)„(aHj)„Cl.>(SnCl.,).,  ?  large 
prisms.— (Et,P).>(C.,H|)I..:  [231°];  trimetric 
needles.  S.  458  at  100° ;  3-08  at  12°.  SI.  sol. 
alcohol,  insol.  ether.  Potash  ppts.  it  in  the  crys- 
talline state  even  from  very  dilute  solutions. — 


(Et3P).,(aH,)LZnl2 :  long  needles  (from  hot 
water).— (Et3p),(C,H,,)(C10.,)2:  very  long  needles, 
detonates  above  100°. 

Ethylene-tri-  ethyl-phosphammonium  com- 
pounds.—Et.,PBr.CH„.CH...NH3Br.  Formed  from 
Et.,P(CH„.CH„Br)Br  and  alcoholic  NH.,  at  100°. 
Deliquescent.  —  Et3PCl.CH„.CH,.NH3Cl(AuCl3)., : 
slender  golden  needles,  si.  sol.  water. — 
Et3PCl.CH,.CH,.NH3ClPtCl^ :  pale-yellow  tri- 
metric prisms,  si.  soluble  in  boiling  water. — 
Et3P(0H).C.,H^.NH30H.  From  the  bromide  and 
moist  Ag^O.  Separated  by  KOH  as  oily  drops. 
Split  up  by  heat  into  NHg,  water,  and 
Et3P(C,H3).0II. 

Ethylene-tetra-ethyl  phosphammonium  com- 
pounds Et:,PBr.C,,H,.NEtH,a3r.  Formed  from 
Et3PBr(CoH^Br)  and  ethylamine.  The  corre- 
sponding hydroxide  is  oily.  The  iodide 
EtjPI.CjHpNEtH.J  forms  needles,  v.  sol.  water, 
slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  insol.  ether.  — 
Et3PCl.C„Hj.NEtH.,Cl(AuCl,)., :  golden  sparingly 
soluble  needles.  —  EtjPCLC.Hi.NEtH.OlPtCl^ : 
orange  monoclinic  tables. 

Ethylene-penta-ethyl  phosphammonium  bro- 
mide Et3PBr.C.,H|.NEt..HBr.  From  diethylamine 
and  Et3PBr(C"H,Br).— May  be  converted  into 
Et3PCl.C,,H^.NEt,HClPtCl| :  rectangular  plates. 

Ethylene-methyl-tri-ethyl-phosphammonium 
bromide  Et3PBr.C.H,.NMeH„Br.  Prepared  from 
Et3PBr(C.,H4Br)  and  methylamine.  Gives 
Et3PCl.C,H^.NMeH,ClPtClj :  long  needles;  v.  si. 
sol.  water. 

Ethylene-tri-methyl-tri-ethyl  -  phosphammo  - 
nium  bromide  Et3PBr.C,,H,.NMe.,Br.  Formed 
in  like  manner,  using  trimethylamine.  — 
Et3PCl.C,,H,.NMe3ClPtCl, :  needles. 

Ethylene-hexa-ethyl-phospharsonium  brom- 
ide Et3PBr.C„H,.AsEt3Br.  Prepared  from 
Et3PBr(C.,H,Br)  and  AsEt3.  Cold  moist  Ag.,0 
gives  Et3P(0H).C..Hj.AsEt,(0H)  which  on  boil- 
ing splits  upintoE"t.,P(OH).C„H,.OHandAsEt3.— 
EtjPCl.C.Hi.AsEtaClPtCl, :  orange-red  triclinic 
prisms  (from  boiling  HClAq) ;  nearly  insol. 
water. 

ETHYL  -  PHOSPHINIC    ACID   v.  Ethane 

PHOSPnoNIO  ACID. 

ETHYL  PHOSPHITES 

Mono-ethyl  phosphite  P(OEt)(OH),,.  Etln/l- 
phosphorous  acid.  Formed  by  adding  PCL, 
drop  by  drop  to  dilute  alcohol  in  the  cold.  The 
product  is  evaporated  in  vacuo  and  saturated 
with  BaCOj  (Wurtz,  A.  Ch.  [3]  16,  218).  The 
free  acid  is  very  unstable,  splitting  up  in  solution 
into  alcohol  and  phosphorous  acid. — BaH„A"o : 
amorphous  deliquescent  mass.  In  solution  it  is 
resolved  gradually  by  atmospheric  oxidation  into 
alcohol  and  barium  motaphosphate.  It  is  v.  sol. 
water  and  alcohol,  but  ppd.  from  its  alcoholic 
solution  by  ether.— BaA".  Obtained  by  treating 
EtjPOj  (1  mol.)  with  hot  aqueous  BaO^H,  (1  mol.). 
Amorphous.  Kesolved  by  boiling  water  into 
BaHPOj  and  alcohol  (Kailton,  C.  J.  7,  219).— 
PbH,,A"2  :  unctuous  scales,  permanent  in  the 
air ;  sol.  water  and  alcohol,  insol.  ether. 

Di- chlor id e  BtO.FCL.  (118°  cor.).  S.G.  2 
1-3053  (Thorpe,  C.  J.  37,  316).  Formed  by  treat- 
ing EtjPO^  with  PCI3,  avoiding  excess  of  Et3P03 
(Chambon,  Jena.  Zeit.  [2]  3;  2nd  SuppL  Ql). 
Formed  also  when  dry  alcohol  is  treated  with 
PCI3  (Mensehutkin,  A.  139,  343). 

Reactions. 1.  Water  toxms  HCl,  alcohol,  and 
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B3PO3.— 2.  Bromine  gives  EtBr  and  POCLBr.— 
3.  Et3P03  reacts  forming  EtjPO^,  phosphorus, 
and  EtCl. — 4.  Heated  to  165°  in  a  sealed  tube 
it  is  resolved  into  EtCl,  free  phosphorus,  PCI3 
andP^Oj. — 5.  Heated -with  H.JPO3  there  is  evolved 
EtCl  and  HCl,  while  free  phosphorus  and  H3PO4 
remain. — 6.  PCI3  does  not  act  on  it. — 7.  PCI5  at 
100°  forms  POOL,,  PCI3,  and  EtCl  (Geuther, 
1876,  206).— 8.  PBr^  gives  POBrCl,,  PBrj,  and 
EtBr. 

Di-ethyl  phosphite  (EtO)2POH.  The  barium 
salt  BaA'2  is  formed  by  adding  a  hot  solution  of 
baryta  (1  mol.)  to  Et^POj.  It  forms  a  very  de- 
liquescent crystalline  mass ;  extremely  sol.  water, 
si.  sol.  alcohol.  It  does  not  decompose  at  108°. 
Aqueous  ICSO^  converts  it  into  the  deliquescent 
salt  KA'.    The  free  acid  has  not  been  isolated. 

Chloride  (EtO).,PCl.  From  alcohol  (2mols.) 
and  PCI3  (1  mol.)  (Wichelhaus,  A.  Suppl.  6,  264). 
May  be  distilled.  Chlorine  converts  it  into  EtCl 
and  (EtO)PO:Cl2. 

Tri-ethyl  phosphite  (EtO)3P.  Pliosphorous 
ether.  (191°).  S.G.  i^'^  1-075.  V.D.  (in  hydrogen) 
6-84  (calc.  5-76).  PCI3  (1  mol.)  diluted  with  five 
times  its  bulk  of  ether  is  added  by  small  portions 
to  NaOEt  (3  mols.).  The  ether  is  distilled  off, 
and  the  residue  distilled  from  an  oil-bath  at 
200°.  It  is  rectified  ia  a  current  of  hydrogen 
(Eailton,  C.  J.  7,  216).  At  the  same  time  another 
body  P.,0,C,,H.,s  is  formed  (157'5°  cor.).  S.G. 
li  -goo.'  This  is  best  formed  from  dry  NaOEt 
(4  mol.)  and  PCI3  (1  mol.),  both  in  ether  (Geuther, 
A.  224,  277).  It  has  a  pleasant  smell,  and  when 
distilled  it  slowly  splits  up  thus  : 

P.,08CnH3s  =  P03Et3  +  P04Et3  +  HOEt. 
It  is  not  decomposed  hy  water  at  100°. 

Properties.  —  Phosphorous  ether  has  a 
pleasant  odour  (G.).  It  is  sol.  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether,  and  burns  with  a  bluish  flame. 

Reactions. — 1.  Heated  with  haryta-tuater  it 
gives  Ba(Et,P03),  and  BaEtP03.— 2.  Caustic 
■potash  gives  ishosphorous  acid  and  alcohol. — 
3.  Gradual  oxidation  by  nitric  acid  gives  i)hos- 
phorio  and  oxalic  acids. — 4.  It  absorbs  oxygen, 
especially  on  warming,  forming  EtjPOj. — 5.  On 
distillation  it  gives  PH3,  phosphoric  acid,  and 
probably  ethylene.— 6.  jPCl,  gives  EtOPCl, ;  a 
smaller  quantity  of  PCI3  gives  Et^POj,  phos- 
phorus, and  EtCl.— 7.  PCI5  gives  (EtOjPOCL,, 
EtCl,  and  PCI3  (Chambon). — 8.  Bromine  forms 
EtBr  and  (EtO),POBr. 

Combination.— '&t;SO.^iC\.  [83°].  Formed 
from  PCI3,  alcohol,  and  PtCl^  (Schiitzenberger, 
Bl.  [2]  18,  101).  Yellow  prisms.  Its  ethereal 
solution  absorbs  ethylene  forming  oily 
(EtsPOsPtCy-AH^.  CO  forms  in  like  manner 
(EtsPOgPtClJoCb.  Ammonia  passed  into  the 
ethereal  solution  of  EtjPO.iPtCL,  ppts.  colourless 
crystals  of  Et3P03PtCl,,N,,H,i.  The  following  com- 
pounds of  ethyl  phosphite  have  also  been  described 
(Et3PO,),PtCl2  :  prisms.  — Et.,P03.PtCl„PCl3.— 
(Et3P03).,PtCl.,N„H,.  —  Et^POaPtCl^Br.,.  — 
(Et3P03).,PtCl.,Br2.  —  EtiPOsPtXlj  (Cochin,  Bl. 
[2]  31,  499).— EtsPOjPtCl^  (Pomey,  Bl.  [2]  35, 
421). 

TEX- ETHYL -PHOSPHOBETAINE    v.  Tni- 

ETHi'L-PHOSPniNB,  Beactions  12  to  15. 

ETHYI-PHOSPHOK-BICHLORIDE  is  Ethyl- 

<^i-C/i.torO-PHOSI>HINE. 

ETHYL .  PHOSPHOKIC   ACID    v.  Ethyl 

PHOSPHATES. 


ETHYL -PHOSPHOEOTJS  ACID  v.  Ethyl 

PHOSPHITES. 

DI  -  ETHYL  -  PHTHALIDE  C,H4<^^q*-> 

[52°].  Formed  by  adding  ZnEt.,  to  phthalyl 
chloride  mixed  with  benzene  (Wischin,  A.  143, 
260  ;  Friedlander,  Z.  K.  6,  590  ;  V.  Meyer,  B.  17, 
818).  Large  dimetrie  crystals  (from  ether). 
Insol.  water,  v.  e.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Does 
not  react  with  KHSO.,  or  hydroxylamine. 

ETHYL-PHTHALIMIDE  v.  Ethylimide  of 

PHTHAilC  ACID. 

ETHYL-PHTHALIMIDYL-BENZYL  is  de- 
scribed as  BeNZYLIDENE-PHTH.UQETHYLI3IIDIXE. 

o-ETHYL-HOMO-o-PHTHALONITEILE  v. 

o-Cyano-phenyl-butyeonitbile. 

ETHYL-PICKAMIDE    v.  Tri-nitko-ethyl- 

ANILINE. 

ETHYL-PIPERIDINE  v.  Ethyl-pyeidine 
hexahydride. 

ETHYL  PEOPARGYL  OXIDE  v.  Pbopaegyl 
alcohol. 

ETHYL-ISO-PROPENYL-OXIDE  C^HioO  i.e. 
Et.O.C3H5.  (63°).  S.G.  ^!  -79  ;  S£!  -769.  Formed 
by  heating  propylene  bromide  and  alcohohc 
potash  in  sealed  tubes  to  170°  or  by  treating 
Ijropinene  Me.C— CH  in  the  same  way  (Faworsky, 
J.  pir.  [2]  37,  533).  Colourless  mobile  liquid. 
Yields  on  decomposition  with  dil.  H,S04  ethyl 
alcohol  and  acetone. 

ETHYL-PROPIONYL-PROPIONIC  ACID. 
Methyl  ether  CgHn-O,  i.e. 

CH3.CH,.C0.CMeEt.C0,Me. 
(208°).     From    methyl- propionyl- propionate, 
EtI,  and  NaOEt  at  100°  (Pingel,  A.  245,  84). 

ETHYL-PROPIONYL-TJREA  v.  Propionyl  de- 
rivative of  Ethyl-drea. 

ETHYL-PROP YL  ACETAL.  Described  under 
Aldehyde. 

ETHYL-PROPYL-ACETIC  ACID  v.  Heptoic 

ACID. 

ETHYL  -  PROPYL  -  ACETYLENE    v.  Hep- 

TINENE. 

DIETHYL-PROPYL-ALKINE   v.  Di-ethyl- 

oxypropyl-asiine. 

TRI-ETHSL-PROPYL-AMMONIUM  IODIDE 

C,H.„NI  i.e.  NEt3PiT.  From  NEtj  and  PrI 
(Mendius,  A.  121,  136).  Needles.— B^H^PtCl^ : 
octahedra. 

ETHYL  -  PROPYL  -  ANILINE  C.H^.NEtPr. 

[216°  uncor.]  Liquid.  Formed  by  the  action  of 
ethyl  bromide  upon  propyl-aniline,  or  of  propyl 
bromide  upon  ethyl-aniline. — B'HCl :  crystals, 
[131°  uncor.]  (Claus  a.  Hirzel,  B.  19,  2787). 

Methylo  -  iodide  v.  Fropylo  -  iodide  of 
Methyl-ethyl-anit  txe. 

ETHYL-PROPY  ^-BENZENE 
[3:l]C„H,(C3H,)Et.  (194°).  S.G.  i2  -8588.  V.D. 
5-37.  Occurs  in  resin  oil  (Renard,  C.  E.  97, 
328).  Gives  isophthalic  acid  on  oxidation. 
H,SO,,  gives  a  sulphonic  acid  of  which  the  Ba 
salt  (0,,H,5S03).,Ba  aq  crystallises  in  plates. 

ETHYL  -  PROPYL  -  CARBINOL    v.  Hexyl 

ALCOHOL. 

Ethyl-di-propyl-carbinol  v.  Ennyl  alcohol. 

ETHYL-PROPYL-CARBONATE 
(C,H50).C0.(0C3H.).    (146°  cor.).   S.G.  f -9516. 
Colourless  liquid.     Formed  by  adding  AICI3  to 
a  mixture  of  propyl  alcohol  and  ethyl  chloro- 
formate  (Pawlewski,  B.  17,  1606). 

ETHYL-PROPYLENE  v.  Amylene. 


ETHYL-PYRIDINE. 
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ETHYL  PROPYL  ETHER  v.  Etuyl  propyl 

OXIDE. 

DI-ETHYL-PROPYL-GLYCOLLINE    v.  Di- 

ETIIYL-DI-OXYPEOPYL-AMINE. 

ETHYL-PROPYL-GLYOXALINE 

C,H„(C.,H-)(C3H-)N.,.  Oxal-propylinc.  (231°). 
S.G.     -952.    V.D.  4-8  (obs.). 

Formation. — 1.  From  di-propyl-oxami'le  by 
the  action  of  PClj,  the  resulting  chloro-ethyl- 
propyl-glyoxahne  (i'.  p.  0(3)  being  reduced  by  HI 
and  phosphorus  (Wallach,  A.  214,  314  ;  B.  14, 
423). — 2.  By  the  action  of  propyl  bromide  on 
secondary  (para)-ethyl-glyoxaline  B',.H„Cl„PtCl, 
(Wallach,  B.  IG,  543  ;  Eadziszewski,  ii.  1G,"491). 

Properties. — Liquid,  with  narcotic  smell ; 
miscible  with  water.  Its  zinc  double  salt  dis- 
tilled with  lime  yields  NH.,,  an  olefine,  pyrrol, 
and  a  basic  liquid  (c.  253°). 

Salts.  —  B'.,H,PtCl4:  orange  laminae.  — 
B'Jl.ZnCl^ :  [92°]  prisms. 

Mct]iylo-com2)ou7ids  B'Mel :  needles,  sol. 
water.— B'.,Me.,PtCl6 :  plates. 

Ethyl-isopropyl-glyoxaline  CgH,|(C.jH;)N.,. 
Oxal-ctlnil-buti/linc.  (220°).  S.G.  -959 
(Eioger,  M.  9,  607). 

DI  ETHYL  PROPYLIDENE  DISULPHONE 
CMeo(S0„Et)2.  Sulfonal.  Di -ethyl -sidiilionc- 
di-victhyl-mcthane.  Propane  disulphinic  ctJicr. 
[126°].    (c.  300°).    S.  1  in  the  cold  ;  5  at  100°. 

Preimration. — 1.  By  action  of  sodium  on  a 
benzene  solution  of  ethylidene-di-ethyl-sulphone 
previously  mixed  with  methyl  iodide. — 2.  By 
boiling  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ethylidene-di- 
ethyl-sulphone  with  methyl  iodide  and  alcoholic 
potash. — 3.  By  treating  EtS.SO.,.OH  with  ace- 
tone and  HCl,  the  product  CMe„(SEt).,  being  oxi- 
dised by  KMnOj  (Baumann,  B."l9,  2808). 

Properties. — Thick  prisms  ;  si.  sol.  cold  water 
and  alcohol ;  m.  sol.  hot  water.  Used  as  a  sopo- 
rific, being  said  to  have  no  concomitant  effects. 
Does  not  evolve  hydrogen  when  sodium  is  added 
to  its  benzene  solution  (E.  Fromm,  B.  21,  187). 

ETHYL  n-PROPYL  KETONE  CsH,,0  i.e. 
Et.CO.Pr.  Mol.  w.  100.  (c.  123°).  S.G.  ]I2 
•818. 

Formation. — 1.  Occurs  among  the  jDroducts 
of  the  distillation  of  calcium  butyrate  (Friedel, 
A.  108,  125). — 2.  From  butyryl  chloride  and 
ZnEt,.  followed  by  water  (Butlerow,  Bl.  [2]  5, 17). 
3.  By  distilling  a  mixture  of  calcium  propionate 
and  calcium  butyrate  (Vdlker,  B.  8,  1019). 

Properties. — Liquid.  Does  not  unite  with 
NaHSOj  in  the  cold,  but  on  heating  the  mixture 
and  allowing  it  to  cool  a  crystalline  compound 
is  formed,  which  is  resolved  by  water  into  its 
constituents.  Chromic  acid  mixture  gives  only 
propionic  acid  according  to  Popoff  (.4. 161,  285), 
but  Wagner  (J.  B.  16,  060)  obtained  acetic  and 
butyric  acids  also.  Sodium  amalgam  reduces  it 
to  a  secondary  hexyl  alcohol  and  a  pinacone 
C|,H.„,0.,.  Zinc  and  McI  forms  CMeEtPrOH 
(140°)  (Sokoloff,  J.  R.  1887,  687). 

Ethyl  isopropyl  ketone  Et.CO.Pr.  (118°) 
(P.);  (114°)  at  745  mm.  (W.).  S.G._2-830; 
]f  '814  (W.).  From  isobutyryl  chloride  and 
ZnEt.,  (Butlerow,  A.  189,  44  ;  Pawloff,  J.  R.  8, 
242  ;  Wagner,  J.  R.  16,  097).  Liquid.  Does 
not  combine  with  NaHSO,,.  Gives,  on  oxidation 
by  chromic  acid,  propionic,  acetic,  and  isobutyric 
acids  (W.). 


ETHYL  PROPYL  OXIDE  G-H,,0  i.e.  Et.O.Pr. 
(03-0°).  S.G.  S  -7545  (Dobrine{-,  A.  243,  4)  ; 
"£  -7380  (Briihl,  A.  200,  177).  S.V.  127-1.  C.E. 
(0'-10°)  -00134  (D.).  1-3740  (B.).  42-86 
(B.).  Critical  temperature  233°  (Pawlewsky,  B. 
16,  2634).  Formed  by  distilling  a  mixture  of 
ethyl  alcohol  and  propyl  alcohol  with  H.^SO., ; 
EtoO  being  also  formed  (Norton  a.  Prescott,  Am. 
6,  245).  Also  fronm-propyl  bromide  andNaOEt 
in  alcohol,  much  propylene  being  given  off. 

Ethyl  isopropyl  oxide  Et.O.Pr.  (54°)  (Mar- 
kownikotf,  A.  1.38,  374) ;  (48°)  (E.).    S.G.  2  -745 

I  (M.).  Formed  by  heating  isopropyl  iodide 
(1  vol.),  tricthylamine  (2  vols.),  and  alcohol 

I  (4  vols.)  at  150°  (Eeboul,  J.  1881,  409).  Dilute 
H,.SO,,  at  150°  splits  it  up  into  EtOH  and  iso- 
propyl alcohol  (Eltekoff,  lln.  1,  298). 

DI-ETHYL-PKOPYL-PHOSPHINE  PEt.Pr. 
(140°-149°).  From  PEt.,PrCl,  by  distiUing  and 
treating  the  product  with  NaOHAq  (Collie,  C.  J. 
53,  721). 

ETHYL  -  PROPYL  -  PINACONE    v.  Di-oxy- 

DODECANE. 

(Py.  2:3)  -  ETHYL  -  PROPYL  -  QUINOLINE 

/CH:C(C.,H,) 
C,H,<        I  .     (291°  at  720  mm.).  Pre- 

\N  :  C(C3H,) 
pared  by  slowly  adding  n-butyric  aldehyde 
(100  g.)  to  a  cooled  mixture  of  aniline  (60  g.)  and 
fuming  HCl  (120  g.).  Colourless  liquid.  Vola- 
tile with  steam.  V.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  Ac, 
nearly  insol.  water.  On  oxidation  with  CrO:,  it 
gives  [Py.  2)-ethyl-quinoline-(Py.  3)-carbosylic 
acid. 

Salts. — B'HC12aq:  flat  triclinic  tables. — 
B'HNO.,aq:  long  white  needles.  —  B'H,SO, : 
easily  soluble  concentric  needles. — B'-.H^ClsPtCl.,: 
yellow  needles,  sol.  hot,  insol.  cold,  water. — 
B'.,H.,Cr20, :  long  orange-yellow  needles.  — • 
B'C„H„(N0o)30H:  [163°];  glistening  yellow 
plates  or  needles,  sol.  hot  water  and  hot  alcohol, 
very  sparingly  sol.  cold  alcohol,  insol.  cold 
water. 

Methylo-iodide  BMelaq:  [172°];  yellow 
needles ;  v.  sol.  water  and  alcohol,  insol.  ether. 
— (B'MeCl).>PtCl, :  orange-yellow  needles  (Kahn, 
B.  18,  3361). 

ETHYL-PROPYL-DI-THIO-CARBONATE  v. 
Ethyl  cahboxates. 

(7)-  or  {Py.  1)-ETHYL-PYRIDINE 
/CH=CH 

Et.G<  >.N.  (166°).  S.G.  !l -9522;  52.9353. 

^CH— CH 

Formation. — By  heating  pyridine  ethylo- 
iodide  in  sealed  tubes  to  320°  and  separating  the 
{Py.  3)-  and  {Py.  1)-  isomerides  by  means  of  the 
platino-chlorides  or  ferrocyanides.  The  salts  of 
the  Py.  1  base  are  least  soluble  (Ladenburg,  A. 
247,  18  ;  cf.  B.  16,  2059). 

Properties. — Unpleasant  smelling  liquid,  si. 
sol.  water.  Yields  on  oxidation  with  perman- 
ganate isonicotinic  acid  [303°]. 

Salts.— (C-H„'NHCl).,PtCl^  :  [208°];  plates, 
si.  sol.  water.— B'HAuCi,, :  [138°]  ;  golden-yel- 
low prisms. — Picrate:  [103°];  thin  yellow 
needles. — Mercuric  chloride  double  salt 
[150^].  According  to  0.  de  Coninck  this  base 
(or  the  mixture  of  isomerides)  occurs  in  coal-tar 
lutidine  (C.  li.  98,  235). 
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ETHYL-PYHIDINE. 


(a)-  or  {Py.  3)-Ethyl-pyridine 
/CH=CH 

CH<  >N.  (US-a"  cor.)  at  752  mm.  S.G. 

•^CH-C— Et 
2  -9498. 

Preparation. — 3  g.  of  pyridine  are  heated  for 
an  hour  with  6  g.  EtI  to  320°.  Some  ethyl- 
benzene  is  formed.  Tlie  acid  contents  of  the 
tube  are  distilled  from  a  copper  retort  with 
steam.  The  residue  is  then  supersaturated  with 
NaOHAq  and  distilled  until  the  distillate  is  no 
longer  alkaUne.  The  base  is  then  separated  by 
means  of  solid  KOH  and  fractionated.  Purified 
by  means  of  gold  salt,  which  is  decomposed  by 
SH.,  (Ladenburg,  A.  247, 14).  (Py.  1)-  and  (Py.S)- 
ethyl  pyridines  cannot  be  separated  by  fraction- 
ation. 

Properties. — Colourless  liquid,  si.  sol.  water, 
miscible  with  alcohol.  It  gives  picolinic  acid 
on  oxidation. 

Salts.— (C,H„NHCl).,PtCl,:  [164°];  orange- 
yellow  plates.— C.H^N.HClAuCl^:  [121°];  yellow 
plates,  V.  sol.  water.— Pier  ate: 
B'.C,H,(N0,)30H.  [110°]. 

[Py.  l:3)-Di-ethyl-pyridine 
.CH=C— Et 
Et.C<  >N.     (188°).     S.G.  2  -93.38.  Is 

\CH-CH 

formed,  together  with  (Py.  1)-  and  (Py.  3)-  ethyl 
pyridine  by  the  action  of  EtI  on  pyridine  (Laden- 
burg, A.  247,  48).  Colourless  liquid  with  a 
very  unpleasant  odour,  si.  sol.  water.  It  yields 
lutidinic  acid  [235°]  on  oxidation. 

Salts.— (Ci,H,.,NHCl),PtCl,,:  [171°] ;  orange- 
yellow  prisms,  si.  sol.  water.  —  P  i  c  r  a  t  e  : 
C„H,3N.C5H„(N02)30H :  [100°];  prisms  (from 
water),  plates  (from  alcohol). 

(a)-  or  (Py.  3)-ETHYL-PYRIDINE  HEXA- 
CH— CH.Et 

HYDRIDE  CH,<^         ^NH.  Ethyl-piperi- 

CH„-CH, 

dine.  (145°).  S.G.  -8674.  Formed  by  reducing 
(Py.  3) -ethyl  pyridine  with  sodium  and  alcohol 
(Ladenburg,  A.  247,  70;  B.  18,  2963).  Liquid 
smelling  of  pyridine  hexahydride. 

Reactions. — 1.  Forms  with  Mel  a  y-methyl 
derivative. — 2.  Br  and  NaOHAq  convert  it  into 
a  base  containing  2H  less  (cf.B.  20,  1645). 

Salts.— (C,H„N.HCl),PtCl,:  [178°];  plates 
m.  sol.  water. 

(7)-  or  (Py.  l)-Ethyl-pyridine  hexahydride. 
CH2— CH, 

Et.CH<^         ^NH.  (i)-Ethyl-pipcridine. 
CH,-CH., 

(158°).  S.G.  2  -8759.  Formed  by  reducing 
(Py.  1) -ethyl  pyridine  with  sodium  and  absolute 
alcohol  (Ladenburg,  A.  247,  72  ;  cf.  C.  B.  98, 
516).  Liquid  vsdth  an  unpleasant  odour.  More 
soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot  water.  Its  hydro- 
chloride acts  physiologically  like  coniine 
(Filehne,  B.  16,  739). 

Salts.-(C,H,jNHGl),PtCl,:  [174°] ;  orange- 
coloured  plates,  m.  sol.  water. — B'.HCl.AuGlj  : 
[105°] ;  golden-yellow  plates  si.  sol.  cold,  v. 
sol.  hot  water. 

Mcthyleno-di-iodide  CsH^NIo.  Formed 
by  heating  ethyl-piperidine  with  methylene- 
iodide.    It  forms  sparingly  soluble  yellow  plates.  | 


Only  one  I  atom  can  be  removed  by  Ag^O,  or 
replaced  by  CI  by  means  of  AgCl. 

The  chloro-iodide  CsH,.NICl  is  formed 
from  the  di-iodide  by  AgCl.— (CsH„NICl),PtCl^ : 
orange  crystals.— (CgHuNICljAuClj :  small 
yellow  crystals  (Ladenburg,  B.  14,  1343). 

(Py.  l,3)-Di-ethyl-pyridine  hexahydride 

CHEt<^^g--^™*>NH.  (c.l76°).  S.G.  2-8722. 

Formed  by  reducing  (Py.  l,3)-di-ethyl-pyridine 
with  sodium  and  alcohol  (Ladenburg,  A.  247, 
97).— B'^HjPtCls.  [174°]. 

CH=CHk 

ETHYL-PYRROLE  C^H^N  i.e.  \  >NEt. 

ch=ch/ 

(131°).  S.G.  i2  -888.  Prepared  by  the  action 
of  ethyl  iodide  on  pyrrole  potassium.  Formed 
also  by  distilling  neutral  ethyl-ammonium 
mucate  or  saccharate  (C.  A.  Bell,  B.  9,  935 ; 
Bell  a.  Lapper,  B.  10,  1962  ;  cf.  Lubavin,  Z.  [2] 
5,  399).  Formed  also  by  distilling  ethyl-suc- 
cinimide  with  zinc-dust  (Bell,  B.  13,  878). 
Colourless  liquid ;  insol.  water,  miscible  with 
alcohol  and  ether.  Its  vapour  turns  acidified 
pine-wood  red.  By  long  boiling  with  HCl  it 
gives  a  red  powder  of  the  constitution  CigH^jN^Oj 
[165°-170°].  Potassium  does  not  attack  it.  Its 
alcoholic  solution  gives  a  pp.  with  HgCL. 

Tetra-bromo-  derivative 
CBr=CBr. 

I  >NEt.     [90°].    Colourless  needles. 

CBr=CBr/ 

Insol.  water,  sol.  alcohol.  Prepared  by  the 
action  of  Br  on  ethyl-pyrrole  (Bell,  B.  11,  1810). 

Ethyl-pyrrole  C,H,EtN?  (164°).  Formed 
by  adding  ZnCl2  (12  g.)  to  a  mixture  of  pyrrole 
(50  g.)  and  paraldehyde  (60  g.),  the  reaction 
beginning  at  once  with  evolution  of  heat 
(Dennstedt  a.  Zimmermaim,  B.  19,  2189). 
Colourless,  but  turns  brown  in  air.    Cone.  HCl 

at  130°  appears  to  give  CHMe^^gi^^^NH. 

Acetyl  derivative  CjHjEt.NAc.  (225°). 
Formed  by  boiUng  ethyl-pyrrole  with  Ac^O  and 
NaOAc.  An  isomeric  acetyl  derivative  [47°] 
(250°)  is  formed  at  the  same  time.  Benzoic 
aldehyde  and  potash  converts  the  acetyl  deriva- 
tive into  CjHjEt.N.CO.CHiCHPh  [150°].— 
C^HAgEtNAc. 

ETHYL-PYRROLE-AZO-  v.  Azo-  cojipounds. 

ETHYL-PYRROLE  CARBOXYLIC  ACID 
CjHjEtN.COjH.  [78°].  Formed  by  heating  its 
ethylamide  with  alcoholic  potash  at  120°  (Bell, 
B.  10,  1864).  Slender  silky  needles  (from  hot 
water).  Volatile  with  steam.  Above  100°  it 
splits  up  into  CO,  and  ethyl-pyrrole.  Boiling 
dilute  HCl  decomposes  it  in  like  manner.  Fe-^Clg 
gives  a  red  colour. — AgA':  needles  (from  hot 
water). 

Ethylamide  C^HuNjO  i.e. 
C^HjEtN.CONHEt.  Di-ethyl-carhopyrrolamide. 
[44°].  (270°).  Formed,  together  with  ethyl- 
pyrrole  and  the  diethylamide  of  ethyl -pyrrole  di- 
carboxylic  acid  by  heating  ethylamine  mucate 
in  a  paraffin-bath  (Bell).  Prisms  (from  water). 
Soluble  in  cone.  HCIAq  without  change ;  even 
boiling  aqueous  alkalis  have  little  action,  but  it 
is  saponified  by  alcoholic  KOH  at  125°.  Bromine 
water  gives  a  pp.  of  the  tri-bromo-  derivative 


ETHYL  SELENATE. 
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/CO.NHEt 

C„H,,Br,N,Oi.c.<^JJ|;;^~.>NEt  [121°]  while 

C.,H|„Br„N.,03  [197°]  remains  dissolved  (Bell,  B. 
11,  1813). 

Ethyl-pyrrole  dicarboxylie  acid 

C,,H,EtN(CO,H),.  Obtained  by  heating  its 
ethylamide  with  alcoholic  potash  at  130°  (Bell). 
Needles  (from  dilute  alcohol).  Sublimes  without 
melting  at  250°,  being  partly  sj^lit  up  into  ethyl- 
pyrrole  and  CO,,.  Slowly  split  up  in  like  manner 
by  strong  acids  in  the  cold. — Ag._,A":  insol. 

Di-ethijl-di-amide  C,H,EtN(CONHEt),,. 
Tri-ethyl-dicarbopyrrolamkle.  [230°].  Formed 
in  small  quantity  by  distillingethylamine  mucate 
(Bell).  Needles.  Insol.  water,  sol.  cone.  HClAq. 
May  be  sublimed.  Saponified  by  alcoholic,  but 
not  by  aqueous,  potash. 

ETHYL-QUINALDINIC  ACID  v.  Ethyl- 
quinoijINE-(P7/.  3)-caiiboxylic  acid. 

(7)-  or  (Py.  2)-ETHYL-(lUIN0LINE 
/CH:CEt 

C„H„N  ic.  C„H,<        I     .  (273°cor.)  (Reher, 
\  N:CH 

B.  20,  2734).  Colourless  refractive  liquid. 
Formed  by  distillation  of  its  {Py.  3)-carboxylic 
acid,  CO,  being  evolved  (Kahn,  B.  18,  3370). 
Obtained  also  by  reducing  {Py.  3,  2)-chloro- 
ethyl-quinoline  with  HI  in  acetic  acid  (Baeyer  a. 
Jackson,  B.  13,  121);  and,  together  with  the 
following  isomeride,  by  heating  quinoline  etliylo- 
iodide  at  280°  (Reher,  B.  19,  2'.)95).  Gives 
cinchonic  acid  on  oxidation.  On  reduction  it 
yields  a  base  boiling  at  (271°-275°). 

Salts. — The  hydrochloride  is  v.  sol. 
water  and  deliquescent. — B'HNO.,:  [116°]  ;  white 
needles.— B'HHgCla :  [151°]  ;  white  needles,  v. 
sol.  dilute  HClAq.— B'HAuCl^ :  slender  yellow 
needles.  —  Chr  ornate:  red  needles.  — 
B'.,H.,Cl.,PtCl,:  [203°];  orange-yellow  needles.— 
Picfate:  [1G3°]  (K.) ;  [178°-186°]  (E.) ;  fine 
yellow  needles. — Zinc  double  chloride: 
[195°] ;  concentric  needles  (R.). 

Mathylo-iodide  B'Mel.  [149°]. 

(a)-or'(P(/.  3)-Ethyl-quinoliiie  CsH^NEt  i.e. 
/CH;CH 

C,  Hj<        I     .  (258°  cor.).    Formed  by  distil- 

\  N.CEt 

ling  (Py.  3)-ethyl  quinoline  (Py.  l)-carboxylic 
acid  with  5  times  its  weight  of  soda-lime 
(Dobner,  A.  242,  272  ;  Reher,  B.  19,  2995  ;  20, 
2734).  Formed  also  by  heating  quinoline  ethyl- 
iodide  (v.  supra). 

Properties. — Colourless  hygroscopic  oil.  SI. 
sol.  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Gives 
quinoline  (Py.  3)-carboxylic  (quinaldinic)  acid 
on  oxidation.  May  be  reduced  by  tin  and  HCl 
to  a  tctrahydride  (c.  261°),  which  forms  a 
crystalline  hydrochloride. 

Salts. — The  chloride,  nitrate,  and 
sulphate  are  v.  sol.  water.  The  chloride  and 
nitrate  are  efflorescent.  Tliechromate  crys- 
talhses  in  red  needles.— (B'HCl),PtCl/2aq : 
[189°]  ;  orange-red  needles  or  tables,  si.  sol. 
water.— B'HHgCl, :  [118°]  ;  slender  needles.— 
B'HAuCl,:  [142°];  canary-yellow  needles.— 
B'„H.,SnCl,  2aq  :  crystalline.  —  Picrate 
B'.C^HjNaO, :  [148°] ;  lemon-yellow  needles 
(from  alcohol)  si.  sol.  water. 
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Methylo-iodideB'Uel:  [180°];  greenish- 
yellow  needles  (from  alcohol). 

Ethyl(?)-isoquinoline      C|,H,iN  probably 
/C(C.,H,):CH 
C„H.,<  I    ,    [65°].    (275°  at  264  mm.). 

\CH  N 

Crystalline  solid.  Formed  by  complete  de- 
chlorination of  di-chloro-ethyl('?)-isoquinoline  by 
heating  with  HI  and  P  at  200°. 

Salt  s.— B'oH,CLPtCl,,  2aq  :  orange-yellow 
flat  needles. — B'oH.Cr.O, :  orange-red  glistening 
needles  (Gabriel,'  B.  20, 1207). 

Di-ethyl-quinoline  C,,H,,Et,,N.  (284°  cor.). 
Obtained  as  a  by-product  in  tlie  ethylation  of 
quinoline  by  heating  its  ethylo-iodide  at  285° 
(Reher,  B.  19,  2995).  Liquid,  smelling  like 
quinoline.  On  oxidation  with  chromic  mixture 
it  gives  an  acid  [190°].— B',R,PtClc :  [217°]; 
orange-red  needles,  blackens  before  melting. — • 
B'HHgClj :  [116°] ;  needles. 

References. — Br.ojio-,    Chloeo,    and  Oxy- 

ETHYL-QUINOLINE. 

(Py.  2)-ETHYL-QUIN0LINE-(P(/.  3)-CAIlB- 

/CH:CEt 

OXYLIC  ACID  C,H  /       |  .      (Py.  2)- 

\  N:C(CO,H) 
Ethyl-qniiuildinic  acid.  [148°].  Glistening 
needles  (containing  ^aq).  Sol.  alcohol  and  hot 
water,  si.  sol.  ether.  Formed  by  oxidation  of 
(Py.  2:3)-ethyl-propyl-quinoline  with  CrOj  and 
H,SO.,.  On  distillation  it  evolves  C0„  and  gives 
(Py.  2)-ethyl-quinoline. 

_  Salts.— (A'H,HCl),PtCl^:  fine  needles.— 
Picrate:  [153°];  fine  yellow  needles,  si.  sol. 
water  and  cold  alcohol. — A'Ag :  amorphous 
white  pp.,  or  very  fine  microscopic  needles. — - 
A'.,Cu :  bluish-green  microcrystalliue  pp.  (Kahn, 
B.  18,  3368). 

(Py.  3:l)-Etliyl-quinoline  carboxylic  acid 
C„H-NEtCO.,H.    (Py.  3)-Ethijl-cincJionic  acid. 
[173°]. 

Preparation. — Pyruvic  acid  (70  g.)  and  pro- 
pionic aldehyde  (50  g.)  are  dissolved  in  alcohol, 
and  anihn  (80  g.)  is  gradually  added,  and  the 
mixture  heated  on  the  water-bath  with  an  in- 
verted condenser  (Dobner,  A.  242,  270). 

Properties. — Needles  or  plates.  V.  sol.  alco- 
hol, etlier  and  hot  water.  Yields  on  heating 
with  soda-lime  (Py.  3)-ethyl-quinoline. 

Salts.  — Chloride,  nitrate,  and  sul^jh ate 
are  v.  sol.  water. — (B'HCl)oPtCl4aq  :  orange-yel- 
low needles,  v.  sol.  water,  si.  sol.  alcohol,  insol. 
ether. — AgA' :  pp.  v.  si.  sol.  water. 

ETHYL-QUINOLINE  TETRAHYDRIDE 
.CH,,:CH, 

CJ1^\         I      V.  Quinoline.    An  isomeride  is 
\NEt:CH,, 

obtained  by  reducing  (Py.  3)-ethyl-quinoline 
(<1-  v.). 

(Py.  1)-ETHYL-(1UIN0LINE  SULPHONIC 
ACID  CaHJitN.SO.H.  [above  315°].  Obtained 
by  heating  (7)-  or  (Py.  1)-  ethvl-quinoline  with 
fuming  H,SO.,  (10  pts.)  at  26(3°  (Reher,  B.  19, 
2995).  Slender  needles,  insol.  alcohol,  v.  sol. 
hot  water. 

TE.I-ETHYL-ROSANILINE  y.  Tei-etiiyl-tiu- 

AMIDO-ni-PUENYL-TOLYL-CAEEINOL. 

MONO-ETHYL  SELENATE  EtHSeOj  i.e. 
SO,(OH)(OEt).  An  unstable  acid  obtained  by 
treating  selenic  acid  with  alcohol  (Fabian,  A. 

LL 
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ETHYL  SELENATE. 


Siippl-  1.  244).— SrA'2:  tables.-- CuA'2  4aq : 
plates. 

ETHYL  SELENHYDRATE  EtSeH.  (above 
100°).  A  liquid  formed  according  to  Woliler  and 
Siemens  (A.  61,  360)  when  KSeHis  distilled  with 
alcohol.  It  has  a  very  disgusting  odour,  and  its 
alcoholic  solution  gives  a  yellow  pp.  with  HgClj. 

ETHYL  SELENIDE  C^H,„Se  i.e.  Et.Se.  (108°). 
Prepared  by  digesting  equivalent  quantities  of 
P.jSCj  and  KEtSOj  with  a  small  quantity  of  water 
at  50°,  the  product  being  fractionally  distilled 
(Von  Pieverling,  A.  185,  331).  Colourless  mobile 
liquid,  smelling  like  a  hydrocarbon.  Insol. 
water,  miscible  with  alcohol  and  ether.  Its  solu- 
tion in  dilute  HNO3  gives  with  HCl  oily  EtjSeClj 
whence  aqueous  ammonia  forms  crystalline 
(Et,Se),OCl,  (Joy,  A.  86,  35). 

Ethylo-iodide  SeEtJ.  Tri-ethijl-selonium 
iodide.  Slowly  formed  by  combination  of  SeEt^ 
with  EtI  in  the  cold  (P.).  White  crystals,  stable 
in  the  air,  v.  e.  sol.  water  and  alcohol,  si.  sol. 
ether.  Sublimes  between  80°  and  120°,  being 
split  up  into  SeEtj  and  EtI,  which  slowly  recom- 
bine  in  the  cold. 

Ethylo-hydroxide  SeEt.,OH.  Formed  by 
treating  the  ethylo-iodide  with  moist  Ag.^O. 
Powerful  base,  forming  a  syrupy  solution  which 
absorbs  CO.,  with  avidity.  Its  salts  smell  like 
leeks  and ,  with  exception  of  the  tartrate,  are  very 
deliquescent. 

Acid  tartrate  SeEtjC^HjOs 2aq  :  pale  rose- 
red  needles,  v.  e.  sol.  water,  forming  an  acid  so- 
lution.—Platinochloride  (SeEt,Cl),,PtCl^ : 
red  rhombohedra.  Monoclinic  according  to 
Schimper  {Z.  K.  1, 218). — Zinc  double  chlor- 
ide (SeEt3Cl)..ZnCl„ :  from  SeCl,  and  ZnEt., 
(Eathke,  A.  152,  210"). 

Di-ethyl  di-selenide  Et.Sej.    (186°).    From  I 
KEtSOj  and  KoSe.,  (Tlathke).    Keddish-yellow  j 
liquid  with  highly  disgusting  smell.   Its  solution 
in  dilute  HNO3  gives  with  HCl  crystals  of 
EtSe02H,Cl  (?)  ;  these  are  v.  sol.  water,  and  are  j 
reduced  by  SO,  to  Et.Se^. 

ETHYL  DI-SELENO-PHOSPHATE 
C.H.jPO.Se  i.e.  EtaPC.Se,.    An  oil  obtained  by 
treating  P.-Se^  with  alcohol  (Carius,  A.  124,  57). 
Slowly  decomposed  by  water. 

ETHYL  SILICATE  Et.SiO.,.  (350°).  S.G. 
2i  1-07'.).  Formed,  according  to  Ebelmen  (A.  57, 
331),  together  with  Et^Si^O,,  by  treating  SiCl, 
with  wet  alcohol.  Slowly  saponified  by  water. 
Friedel  and  Crafts  (A.  Ch.  [4]  9,  5)  could  not  ob- 
tain this  ether,  but  found  instead  Et  Si„0,  (126°- 
130°  in  vacuo).  V.D.  12-03  (calc.  ll'-86').  S.G.  2  , 
1-0196  ;  12  1-0119.  The  ether  Et,Si,0,  is  also 
formed  by  treating  SiOCl,;  with  alcohol  (Friedel 
a.  Ladenburg,  A.  147,  362) ;  it  is  converted  by 
gaseous  NH,  into  Et,Si..O,(NH..)  (280°  m  vaciw) 
and  Et,Si.,05(NH2).,(Troosta.Hautefeuille,^.C;t. 
[5]  7,  472). 

Ethyl  ortho-silicate  CsH,„SiO,  i.e.  Et.SiO,. 
Silicic  ether.  (166°).  S.G".  22  -93.3  (E.)  -,  -968 
(Friedel  a.  Crafts,  A.  Ch.  [4]  9,  5).  V.D.  7-32 
(calc.  7-21).  Formed  by  pouring  absolute  al- 
cohol upon  SiClj  and  distilling  the  product 
(Ebelmen,  .1.  57,  331).  Also  from  alcohol  and 
SiFj  (Knop  a.  Wolf,  C.  C.  18G1,  899).  Colourless 
liquid,  with  ethereal  odour.  Burns  with  dazzling 
ilame.  Insol.  water,  Out  slowly  decomposed  by 
it  with  separation  of  silica.  Ammonia  and  aque- 


ous alkalis  dissolve  it.  Ac^O  at  180°  gives 
(EtO),SiOAc  (c.  190°). 

Chloride  ClSi(0Et)3.  (157°).  2  1-0483. 
V.D.  7-05  (calc.  6-81).  Formed  by  heating  SiCl, 
(1  mol.)  with  Et^SiO,  (3  mols.)  at  150°  ;  by  heat- 
ing Et^SiO^  (1  mol.)  with  AcCl  (1  mol.)  at  175°  ; 
or  by  distilling  Et^SiO^  with  PCI5.  Limpid 
liquid ;  does  not  fume  in  the  air,  but  is  quickly 
decomposed  by  moist  air  or  water  yielding  HCl 
and  silica. 

DichlorideC\..,Si(0^t)...  (137°).  S.G.ei-144. 
V.D.  6-76  (calc.  6-55).  From  Et^SiO^  (1  mol.) 
and  SiCl,  (1  mol.).  Formed  also  by  heating 
ClSi(OEt).,  (1  mol.)  with  SiCl^  (2  mols.)  and  dis- 
tilling.   Liquid  resembling  the  preceding. 

Trichloride  Cl,Si(OEt).  (104°).  S.G.  2 
1-291.  V.D.  6-38  (calc.  6-22).  Formed  by  heat- 
ing EtjSiOj  or  either  of  the  preceding  chlorides 
with  excess  of  SiCl,  for  a  long  time.  Liquid. 

Octo-ethyl  tetra-silicate  EtsSi40,2.  (270°- 
290°).  S.G.  2  1-071.  V.D.  19-54.  From  Si^O^Cl, 
and  absolute  alcohol  (T.  a.  H.).  Liquid.  NHj 
converts  it  into  EtsSi40ni(NH,)2. 

ETHYL-STIBINE  v.  Organic  compounds  of 
Antimony. 

ETHYL-STILBENE     v.  Ethyl-di-phenyl- 

ETHYLENE. 

Di  -  ethyl  -  stilbene  v.  Di -ethyl-di- phenyl - 

ETHYLENE. 

ETHYL-SUCCINIC  ACID 

COoH.CHj.CHEt.COjH.  Butane  di-carhoxylic 
acid.    [98°].  (243°). 

Formation. — 1.  By  boiling  o-acetyl-a-ethyl- 
succinic  ether  with  cone,  alcoholic  KOH  (Hug- 
genberg,  A.  192,  148). — 2.  By  oxidation  of  )3-ace- 
tyl -propionic  acid  (Thorne). — 3.  By  distilling 
butane  tri-carboxylic  acid  (derived  from  malonic 
and  a-bromo-butyric  ethers)  (Polko,  A.  242, 121). 

Preparation.—  a-Acetyl-i8-ethyl-succinicether 
is  heated  with  very  strong  potash  (2:1)  at  100°. 
Excess  of  the  ether  removed  by  shaking  with 
ether,  the  acids  are  then  liberated  by  H,S04  and 
extracted  with  ether  (L.  T.  Thorne,  C.  J.  39, 
338). 

Properties. — Prisms  (from  chloroform  and 
petroleum  ether) ;  v.  e.  sol.  water,  alcohol,  ether, 
and  chloroform,  insol.  petroleum-ether. 

Salts.— KHA":  v.  e.  sol.  water,  insol.  alco- 
hol.— KjA"  |aq  :  very  hygroscopic— CaA"  2aq ; 
prisms,  v.  si.  sol.  water. — CaHA".^  3aq  :  si.  sol. 
water,  insol.  alcohol. — BaA"l|aq  :  v.  sol.  water, 
insol.  alcohol. — SrA". — CuA"  :  blue  insoluble  pp. 
— ZnA"  2aq  :  v.  e.  sol.  water,  insol.  alcohol. — 
Ag.A'' :  powder ;  decomposes  at  110°. 

'Methyl  ether  UeJJ'.  (204°).  S.G.  ||  1-05L 
Does  not  solidify  at  — 19°. 

Ethyl  ether  Et.A".  (225°).  S.G.  |i  1-030. 

Anhydride  C,H,0,,.    S.G.  1-165. 

Amide  :  [214°] ;  insol.  cold  water. 

Di-ethyl-succinic  acid 
C02H.CEtH.CEtH.C0.,H.  [190°].  S. -61  at  23°  ; 
6-7  at  96°.  Formed,  together  with  an  isomeride 
[140°],  from  xeronic  acid  CO.,H.CEt:CEt.CO..H 
and  HI  (Otto,  A.  239,  280).  Monochnic  plates, 
si.  sol.  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Converted 
by  heating  with  HClAq  into  the  isomeride  [129°]. 
—  Na.A".  -  CaA"  2aq.— CuA"  aq.— ZnA"  2aq. 

E'tliyl  ether  EUA".  (234°).  S.G.  -991. 
Formed,  together  with  the  isomeric  ether,  by 
heating  a-bromo-  (or  iodo-  )  butyric  ether  with 
finely-divided  silver  at  120°  to  130°  (Hell,  B.  6, 
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28  ;  13,  475,  479 ;  22,  67  ;  Hjelt,  B.  20,  3078). 
It  is  well  to  add  some  Mel. 

Anhydride  (c.  240°). 

Di-ethyl-succinic  acid 
CO,H.CEtH.CEtH.CO.,H.  [129°].  S.  2-4  at  23°. 
This  acid  is  obtained,  together  with  the  preceding, 
by  heating  hexane  tri-carboxylic  acid  obtained 
from  a-bromo-butyric  and  ethyl-malonic  ethers 
by  treatment  with  NaOEt  (Hjelt ;  Hjelt  a.  Bis- 
choff,  B.  21,  2098;  Zelinsky  a.  Bitschichni,  B. 
21,  3398).  It  is  also  formed  by  dissolving  the 
anhydride  of  the  preceding  in  water.  Trimetric 
plates,  V.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  By  heating 
quickly  it  is  converted  into  the  anhydride  (246°). 
By  heating  for  8  hours  at  220°  it  is  converted 
into  the  isomeric  acid  [190^].  On  heating  with 
resorcin  and  H.^SO,  it  gives  a  fluorescein. — 
Na.,A".  — CaA"  aq. — CuA"aq. — ZnA''  6aq. 

ETHYL  SUCCINIMIDE  v.  Ethylimide  of  Suc- 
cinic ACIB. 

ETHYL-SUCCINURIC  ACID  C-H,.N.,0,  i.e. 
NHEtCO.NH.CO.C.,Hj.CO,H.  [167°]."  Formed 
by  the  action  in  the  cold  of  dilute  H^SO,  on  suc- 
cinyl-ethyl-urea  (the  compound  of  succinimide 
with  cyanic  ether)  (Menschutkin,  B.  7,  128). 
Long  needles  (from  alcohol).  Decomposed  at 
190°  into  succinimide,  water,  and  cyanic  ether. 
SI.  sol.  water  and  cold  alcohol. — AgA' :  plates  or 
needles  (from  hot  water). 

Aviide  NHEt.CO.NH.C0.CH,.CH,.C0NH,. 
[196°].  From  succinyl-ethyl-urea  and  alcoholic 
NHj  at  100°.  Needles  (from  alcohol).  Decom- 
posed by  heating  with  aqueous  ammonia. 

DI-ETHYL-SUCCINYL-SUCCINIC  ACID  v. 
Di-ethyl  derivative  of  the  dihydride  of  Di-oxy- 

TEBEPHTH^VilC  ACID. 

ETHYL-SULPHAMIC  ACID  HO.SO,,.NHEt. 
Prepared  by  the  action  of  SO.,  on  ethyl-amine 
(Beilstein  a.  Wiegand,  B.  16,  1265).  Needles. 
Sol.  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Not  decomposed 
by  boiling  with  water. 

Salts. — A'2Ca2aq:  large  prisms,  sol.  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether. — A'.,Balr,aq:  silvery  scales. 
S.  (90  p.c.  alcohol  at  18°)  =  1^33,  v.  sol.  water.— 
A'.^Pb  :  needles,  sol.  water  and  alcohol. 

Di  -  ethyl  -  sulphamic  acid  HO.SO.^.NEto. 
Formed  by  the  action  of  SO.,  on  di-ethyl-amine. 
A'.,Ba2aii  :  sol.  wal;  r  and  alcohol,  insol.  ether 
(Beilstein  a.  Wiegand,  B.  16,  1266). 

Chloride  t^EU-HO-fil.  (208°).  Formed  by 
the  action  of  sulphuryl  chloride  on  di-ethyl- 
amine  hydrochloride  (Behrend,  B.  15, 1612  ;  A. 
222,  134).  Yellow  oil,  v.  sol.  alcohol,  ether, 
benzene,  and  CHCl,.    Heavier  than  water. 

TETRA-ETHYLIsULPHAMIDE  SO.,(NEt,),. 
(250°).  Formed  by  the  action  of  di-ethyl-amine 
on  di-ethyl-sulphamic  chloride  at  60°  (Behrend, 
B.  15,  1612  ;  .4.  222,  135).  Heavy  yellow  oil, 
V.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  and  CHCI3. 

ETHYL  SULPHATES. 

Mono-ethyl  sulphate  CH^SO^  i.e. 
SO,,(OH)(OEt).    S.G.  i!i  1-316. 

Formation. — 1.  From  alcohol  and  H.,SO, 
(Dabit,  Ann.  Chcm.  34,  300;  43,  101 ;  Hertiirner, 
Gilb.  Ann.  60,  53  ;  64,  6,  7  ;  A.  Vogel,  Gilb.  Ann. 
63,  81 ;  Gay-Lussac,  A.  Ch.  [2]  13,  76  ;  Dumas 
a.  Boullay,  A.  Ch.  [2]  36,  300;  Serullas,  A.  Ch. 
[2]  39,  153  ;  Liebig  a.  Wohler,  A.  1,  37  ;  Liebig, 
A.  13,  27 ;  Magnus,  A.  6,  152 ;  Marchand,  P. 
28,  454  ;  32,  345 ;  41,  595  ;  Miiller,  A.  Ch.  [3] 
19,  22).-  2.  From  ethylene  and  II.SO,  (Hcnnell, 


Tr.  1826,  240;  1828,365;  Berthelot,  ^.  Ch  [3] 
43,  385 ;  C.  B.  36,  1098).--  3.  By  heating  ether 
with  H.,SO,,  (Hennell  a.  Magnus,  P.  27,  386).— 
4.  From  S.^Cl.,  and  alcohol  (Heusser,  A.  151, 
249). 

Prejyaration. — A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
strong  sulphuric  acid  and  strong  alcohol  is 
heated  to  about  100°,  and,  after  standing  in  a 
warm  place  for  24  hours,  diluted  with  water, 
and  saturated  with  carbonate  of  barium  or  car- 
bonate of  lead ;  the  solution  is  then  filtered  from 
the  precipitated  sulphate  of  barium  or  lead,  and 
the  filtrate  carefully  evaporated  to  the  crystal- 
lising point.  The  crystals  of  baric  or  plumbic 
ethylsulphate  are  then  redissolved  in  water,  the 
solution  is  decomposed  with  an  exactly  equiva- 
lent quantity  of  sulphuric  acid — or  better,  in  the 
case  of  the  lead-salt,  with  H.^S — and  the  filtrate 
is  concentrated  in  a  vacuum  over  oil  of  vitriol 
or  chloride  of  calcium.  Claesson  {J.  pr.  [2]  19, 
246)  recommends  taking  3  pts.  of  alcohol  to 
2  pts.  of  H.,SOj;  the  yield  is  then  77  p.c.  If  the 
mixture  be  kept  at  100°  for  more  than  an  hour 
a  notable  amount  of  ether  is  formed,  and  the 
yield  of  acid  is  diminished  (Villiers,  C.  B.  91, 
124). 

Properties.— Colourless  syrup,  miscible  with 
water  and  alcohol,  insol.  ether.  When  heated 
it  gives  oS  ether,  leaving  H._,S04.  At  a  higher 
temperature  it  gives  off  ethylene  and  SOj. 

Reactions. — 1.  The  aqueous  solution  decom- 
poses slowly  in  the  cold,  quickly  on  boiling,  the 
products  being  alcohol  and  K.SOj. — 2.  Alcohol 
at  130°-140°  yields  ether  and  H.SO^.- 3.  MnO., 
or  KXrOj  give  aldehyde  (Jacquemin  a.  Li^s 
Bodai-d,  J.  1857,345).— 4.  On  electrolysis  it  yields 
formic  and  acetic  acids  besides  H  and  O  (Kenard, 

A.  Ch.  [5]  17,  301).— 5.  The  K  and  Ba  salts  are 
decomposed  by  dry  HCl  at  about  80°  completely 
into  EtCl  and  the  corresponding  sulphate  (Kiihler, 

B.  11,  1929). — 6.  Beacts  with  salts  of  organic 
acids  forming  the  corresponding  ethyl  ethers. 

Salts. — All  the  salts  are  v.  sol.  water.  Their 
aqueous  solution  is  decomiiosed  by  boiling,  but 
this  is  prevented  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drojjs 
of  aqueous  KOH.  When  heated  with  cone. 
H._,SOj  they  give  off  ether,  boiling  dilute  H^SO, 
i  liberates  alcohol.  When  heated  with  KOH  they 
j  give  off  alcohol.  When  distilled  with  other  salts 
they  form  ethyl  ethers  of  those  salts. — NH^A' : 
[62°]  ;  very  deliquescent  crystals,  v.  sol.  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether. — IvA'.  S.  125  at  17°.  Large 
monoclinic  tables  or  laminfe;  a:6:c  =  •573:-615:l ; 
;3  =  80°27'  (Schabus,  J.  1854,  560).  Deliquescent, 
insol.  alcohol  and  ether.— NaA'aq.  [86°].  S.  164 
at  17°.  Very  deliquescent  hexagonal  plates  ; 
efH  orescent  in  warm  air. — LiA'  aq  :  deliquescent 
crystals.  —  BaA'.,  2aq  :  S.  109  at  17°;  S.G. 
2-080;  monoclinic  prisms;  a:6:c  = -823: -979:1 ; 
yS  =  84°  39'  (Schabus).  The  aqueous  solution 
becomes  turbid  on  boiling,  BaSO,  being  ppd. — 
CaA',,2aq :  S.  100  at  8°  ;  125  at  17°  ;  157  at  30°. 
Monoclinic  scales  ;  permanent  in  the  air.  SI. 
sol.  alcohol,  insol.  ether. —  SrA'„:  v.  sol.  water. — 
CdA'._,  2aq  :  long  prisms,  v.  sol.  water  and  alco- 
hol, insol.  ether. — CoA'.j2aq:  dark-red  crystals, 
permanent  in  the  air,  v.  sol.  water  and  alcohol, 
insol.  ether. — CuA'^  4aq  :  rectangular  prisms,  v. 
sol.  water  and  alcohol,  insol.  ether. — PbA'._,  2aq  : 
tables,  V.  sol.  water  and  alcohol,  having  an  acid 
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reaction.— PbA',PbO.  S.  185  at  17°.  Amoi-phous, 
sol.  water  and  alcohol. — MgA'._,  4aq :  crystals,  v. 
sol.  water,  insol.  alcohol  and  ether. — MnA',  4aq  : 
roseate  tables,  v.  sol.  water  and  alcohol,  insol. 
ether. — NiA'._>2aq:  very  soluble  green  crystals. — 
ZnA'.^2aq  :  large  tables,  v.  sol.  water  and  alcohol, 
insol.  ether. — SniA'3  9aq.  S.G.  1'880.  Large 
crystals,  sol.  water  (C16ve,  Bl.  [2]  43,  171).— 
DiA'3  9aq.  S.G.  1-863  (C.).— AgA'  aq  :  scales,  sol. 
water  and  alcohol. 

Chloride  EtSOjCl.  Sulphuric  ethoxy- 
chloride.    (153°  cor.). 

Fonnation. — 1.  From  alcohol  and  CISO3H, 
along  with  ethyl-sulphuric  acid. — 2.  By  dropping 
SCCl.,  into  alcohol.— 3.  From  EtCl  and  SO3  (E. 
Williamson,  Cl  J.  2,  529;  5,  576  ;  Kuhlmann,  A. 
33,  108).— 4.  From  KEtSO,  and  PCl^.— 5.  From 
ClCO,Et  and  fuming  H.SO,  (Wilm,  B.  6,  505). 

Preparation.  —  Ethylene  is  passed  into 
CISO3H,  and  the  product  distilled  in  vacuo. 
The  yield  is  50  p.c.  (M.  Mtiller,  B.  6,  227). 

Properties. — Slightly  decomposed  by  distil- 
ling. Insol.  water.  When  heated  with  water 
in  sealed  tubes  it  gives  Et„0,  EtCl,  HCl,  and 
H2SO.,  (Purgold,  Z.  [2]  4,  669'). 

Reactions. — 1.  With  alcohol  it  reacts  chiefly 
thus  :  EtO.SO,Cl  +  EtOH  =  EtO.SO^OH  +  EtCl, 
but  also  according  to  the  two  equations 
{a)  EtO.SCCl  +  HOEt  =  (EtO).,SO.,  +  HCl, 
(6)  (EtO).,SO,  +  HOEt  =  (EtO)(HO)S02  +  Et.O, 
the  last  equation  taking  place  when  there  is  an 
excess  of  alcohol. — 2.  With  methyl  alcolwl  the 
reaction  is 

EtO.SOoCl  +  HOMe  =  MeCl  +  EtO.SC.OH. 

3.  With  dmyl  alcohol  EtO.SO.,Cl  + C,H„OH 
=  C3H„S0,.0H:  +  EtCl.  It  thus  appears  that  the 
chloride  of  the  smaller  alcohol  radicle  is  formed 
(Claesson,  J.pr.  [2]  19,  248). 

Di-ethyl  sulphate  C^Hi„SO^  i.e.  S0.,(0Et)2. 
Mol.  w.  154.  [c.  -24°].  (118°)  at  40  mm. 
S.G.  i2  1-1837.  Occurs  in  '  heavy  oil  of  wine,' 
an  oily  mixture  sometimes  obtained  in  the  pre- 
paration of  ether  (Marchand,  /.  pr.  15, 1 ;  Serul- 
las,  A.  Ch.  [2]  39,  152). 

Formation. — 1.  By  passing  vapour  of  SO3 
into  a  flask  containing  ether  surrounded  by  a 
freezing  mixture.  The  product  is  washed  with 
lime-water  and  rectified  (Wetherill,  A.  66,  117). — 
2.  From  dry  alcohol  and  SO3.— 3.  From  Ag,,S04 
and  EtI  (Stempnewsky,  J.B.  1882, 95).— 4.  From 
ClSOaEt  and  alcohol  (Claesson,  pr.  [2]  19, 
257). 

Preparation. — Absolute  alcohol  (200  g.)  mixed 
with  cone.  HoSOj  (450  g.)  is  distilled  very  slowly 
until  the  mixture  begins  to  froth.  The  distillate 
separates  into  two  layers,  the  lower  being  pure 
EtjSO,,  (28  g.)  (ViUiers,  C.  B.  90,  1291). 

Properties.  —  Oil,  smelling  of  peppermint. 
Solidifies  at  about  —25°.  It  forms  double  com- 
pounds with  sulpho-acetates,  sulpho-benzoates, 
and  isethionates,  but  not  with  acetates,  benzoates, 
or  methane  sulphonates  (Geuther,  A.  218,  288). 

Ecactions. — 1.  Warm  hanjta-water  converts 
it  into  Ba(SO|Et).,. — 2.  When  heated  with  water 
it  gives  alcohol,  H.,SO„  and  EtHSOj.— 3.  When 
heated  with  afco/wZ  it  forms  ether  and  EtHSO  ,. — 

4.  SO3  gives  ethionic  ether  and  methionic  ether 
(E.  Hiibner,  A.  223,  208).— 6.  KHS  gives  mer- 
captan  and  K.SO^.— 6.  NH3  gives  NEt^SO^Et 
and  NEtH3S0,Et. 

licfercnc.e.  —  Di-ehomo-di-eihyl  sulphate. 


ETHYL  SULPHIDE  C^H^S  i.e.  Et,S.  Mol. 
w.  90.  (93°  cor.).  S.G.  f  -8368.  V.D.  3-00 
(calc.8-12).  H.F.p.  28,550  (r/s.).  H.F.v.  26,230 
(Th.).    Eoo  27-64  (Nasini,  O.  13,  301). 

Formation. —  1.  By  the  action  of  KjS  on 
KEtSOj,  on  EtCl,  or  on  other  ethyl  ethers 
(Dobereiner,  Schiv.  J.  61,  377;  Eegnault,  A.  Ch. 
[2]  71,  387  ;  Loir,  C.  B.  26,  195  ;  Eiche,  A.  Ch. 
[3]  43,  297).— 2.  By  passing  the  vapour  of 
S0,Cl2  in  a  current  of  CO,  over  zinc  ethide,  and 
distilling  the  product  with  water  (F.  Gauhe,  A. 
143,  266). — 3.  By  distilling  mercury  mercaptide : 
Hg(SEt).  =  HgS-hEt,S. 

Preparat  ion. — An  alcoholic  solution  of  potash 
is  divided  into  two  equal  parts:  one  part  is 
saturated  with  H.,S,  and  then  mixed  with  the 
other ;  the  liquid  is  introduced  into  a  tubulated 
retort ;  vapour  of  hydrochloric  ether  is  passed 
through  it  to  saturation ;  and  heat  is  then  gradu- 
ally applied,  the  stream  of  hydrochloric  ether 
vapour  being  stUl  kept  up.  From  the  distillate, 
which  contains  alcohol  and  ether  as  well  as 
sulphide  of  ethyl,  the  sulphide  of  ethyl  is  pre- 
cipitated by  water  ;  it  is  then  purified  by  washing 
with  water,  dehydrated  by  chloride  of  calcium, 
and  rectified  (Eegnault). 

Properties. — Oil,  with  alliaceous  odour.  Sol. 
alcohol.  Burns  readily  with  blue  flame.  Takes 
fire  when  poured  into  chlorine.  HgO  has  no 
action  on  it,  but  lead  acetate  gives  a  yellow  pi5. 

Beactions. — 1.  Nitric  acid  (S.G.  1-2)  forms 
di-ethyl  sulphoxide  Et„SO.  Fuming  HNO3  forms 
di-ethyl  sulphone  (Oefele,  A.  127,  370).— 2.  Boil- 
ing aqueous  KOH  has  no  action,  but  on  distilling 
over  solid  KOH  there  is  formed  KHS  and  alco- 
hol.— 3.  Heated  with  sulphur  at  180°  it  is  partly 
converted  into  Et.,S„,  Et.,S3,  'Ei.B,,  and  Et.Ss 
(Bottger,  A.  223,  351).— 4.  SXl^  acts  energeti- 
cally, forming  HCl,  carbon,  and  sulphur  (B.). — 
5.  SOClj  forms  similarly  HCl,  carbon,  S,  and 
SO,,.— 6.  CI.SO3H  forms  HCl,  carbon,  S,  H.SO,, 
and  H.,0.— 7.  SO,Clj  forms  HCl,  carbon,  S,  and 
SOo. — 8.  On  passing  through  a  red-hot  tube  it 
yields  thiophene. — 9.  Chlorine  forms  chlorinated 
products  by  substitution  (Riche,  A.  92,  358). — 
10.  Bromine  forms  crystalline  Et^SBr,,  whence 
KI  gives  oily  Et„SI.,,  which  is  reconverted  by 
ZnEt,  into  Et,S  (Eathke,  A.  152,  214). 

Reference. — Di-chloro-di-ethyl  snLPHiDE. 

Co;«&MW.«joMs.— Et.SHgCl,.  [90°].  Formed 
as  a  crystaUine  pp.  by  shaking  aqueous  HgCl, 
with  Et,S  or  its  alcoholic  solution.  Monoclinic 
prisms  (from  ether  or  MeOH)  (Loir, 4. 87, 369).— 
(Et.,S).,PtClj.  [108°].  Yellow  needles  (Loir,  4.  G7j. 
[3]*39,  441).— (Et2S)„PtCL.  [81°].  Formed  by 
shaking  Et,,S  (1  mol.)  with  potassium  platinous 
chloride  (2  mols.).  Short,  bright-yellow  prisms. 
Almost  insol.  water,  m.  sol.  alcohol,  si.  sol.  ether, 
v.  e.  sol.  CHCI3.  Changed  by  shaking  with  water 
and  EtoS  into  an  isomeride  [100°]  crystallising 
in  thin'tables  (Blomstrand,  J.  pr.  [2]  27,  190).— 
Et2SPbS047aq  :  large  crystals  ;  v.  e.  sol.  water. — 
Et..SHgL.  [110°]  (Loir,  A.  107,  234).— Et.STiCl^. 
— (Et,S)2TiCl4  (Demar^ay,  Bl.  [2]  20,  132). 

Methylo-  compounds  Et^SMel.  Methyl- 
di-cthyl-sulphine  iodide.  Formed  as  a  syrup 
when  Et.,S  and  Mel  are  heated  together  with 
a  little  "water  (Kriiger,  J.  pr.  [2]  14,  195). 
Moist  AgCl  gives  syrupy  Et^SMeCl.  _  The 
hydroxide  is  a  powerful  base.  The  nitrate 
and  sulphate  crystallise  in  long  deliquescent 
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needles.  —  (Et„SMeCl).,PtCl,  :  [214°]  ;  pale-red 
monoclinic  crystals  ;  si.  sol.  cold  water,  insol. 
alcohol  and  ether.  Crystallises  from  water  in 
cubes,  octahedra,  andtetrahedra. — Et^SMeAuCl, : 
[192°] ;  long  pale-yellow  needles  ;  v.  sol.  alcohol, 
ether,  and  hot  water.  —  Et,SMeCl(HgClo)„  : 
[198°];  transparent  prisms  (from  hot  water).— 
Et.,SM8CyHgI,:  [115°];  formed  by  mixing  cold 
solutions  of  Et,,MeSI,  HI,  and  HgCy,.  H„S  iu 
presence  of  water  gives  black  HgS  ;  on  continu- 
ing the  action  of  the  gas  it  changes  to  red  HgS 
(difference  from  SEt.jCl(HgCl,),). 

Isomericlcs  of  the  Mcthylo-  compounds 
EtMeSEtl.  From  EtSMe  and'Etl  (Kriiger,  J.iw. 
[2]  14,  207).  Very  deliquescent  needles.  The 
chloride  is  a  syrup,  the  nitrate  and  sul- 
phate are  deliquescent.— (EtMeSEtCl)„PtCl, : 
[186°]  (K.) ;  [205°]  (N.  a.  S.) ;  prisms  of  cubic 
system  (from  water) ;  insol.  ether  and  alcohol 
(Nasini  a.  Scala,  G.  18,  62).  By  repeated  re- 
crystallisation  it  is  changed  into  its  isomeride. — 
EtMeSEtAuCl.,  :  [178=];  pale-yellow  crystalline 
powder;  v.  sol.  hot  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. — 
EtMeSEtCl(HgCl,).,:  [112°] ;  white  crystalline  pp. 
Crystallises  from  water  in  trimetric  plates. — 
EtMeSEtCyHgl,,:  [98°];  amber-yellow  pp. ;  insol. 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  When  strongly  heated 
it  yields  Hgl,,  a  carbamine  and  a  sulphide. 
Both  Et,,SMeI  and  its  isomeride  EtMeSEtl  give 
with  AgOBz  syrupy  benzoates,  which,  when 
heated  to  115°,  yield  methyl  benzoate  (Crum 
Brown  a.  Blaikie,  Pr.  E.  10,  254). 

Ethylo-iodide  Et.,SI.  Tri-cthyl-sulphinc 
iodide.  From  Et.S  and  Etl  (Oefele,  A.  132,  82  ; 
G.  J.  17,  100;  Lukascliewicz,  Z.  [2]  4,  043). 
Formed  also  by  the  action  of  HI  on  Et.^S  or 
EtSH  ;  and  by  treating  mercaptan  with  Etl 
(Cahours,  A.  135,  352;  130,  151).  Trimetric 
plates ;  v.  e.  sol.  water.  Decomposed  on  dis- 
tillation into  EtoS  and  Etl.  Moist  Ag.,0  con- 
verts it  into  a  deliquescent  hydroxide  Et.,SOH. 
This  hydroxide  is  strongly  alkaline ;  it  absorbs 
C0._,  from  the  air,  ppts.  metallic  salts,  expels 
NH3  from  its  salts,  and  turns  red  litmus  blue. 
It  forms  the  following  salts: — Et.,SCl :  deli- 
quescent needles  (from  water)  volatile  with 
steam.  —  (Et^SC^oPtClj :  monoclinic  prisms, 
a:6:c  =  •675:1:1-107';  0  =  55°  0'  (Dehn,  A.  Siippl. 
4,  92).  S.  3-3  at  20-7°.— Ei,SCl(HgCl,),.  S.  1-5 
at  20°.— SEt.jAuClj :  long  golden  needles  ;  si.  sol. 
cold  water.— Et,SN0,,AgN03.—(Et:,S),,S0,,  :  in- 
distinctcrystalline aggregates.—  SEt.,Br:  needles ; 
V.  e.  sol.  water,  si.  sol.  alcohol,  insol.  ether  (c/. 
Otto  a.  Eossing,  B.  19, 1839).  The  ethylo-iodide 
also  forms  the  following  combinations  with 
metallic  salt :  SEt,IHgI„.— SEt^ITlI,  (Jorgensen, 
J.  pr.  [2]  6,  82).— (SEt,i),(Bil3)..  (Kraut,  A.  210, 
321).-SEi,IBiI,.— (SEt3l),(BiL,),9aq. 

Ethylo  -  cyanide  SEt.|Cy.  Formed  by 
digesting  SEt.,l'  with  KCy  at'  100°  (Gauhe,  Z. 
[2]  4,  622).  Deliquescent  needles.  Eesolved  by 
heating  with  acids  or  alkalis  into  Et.^S,  pro- 
pionic acid,  and  NH3.  A  crystalline  compound 
SEt.,CyAgCy  is  obtained  by  digesting  Et|SI  with 
alcohol  and  AgCy  at  90°.  It  is  decomposed  by 
heat  into  SEt^Cy  and  AgCy  (Patein,  C.  B.  106, 
801). 

Di-ethyl  di-sulphide  Et.S.,.  Mol.  w.  122. 
(153°  cor.).  S.G.     -9927.   V.D.  4-27  (calc.  4-23). 

Formation. — 1.  By  distilling  KEtSO,  with  a 
concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  K^Sj  (Zeise, 


P.  31,  371  ;  Pyr.  Morin,  P.  48,  483  ;  A.  32,  267 ; 
Lowig,  P.  27,  550  ;  49,  326  ;  Cahours,  A.  Ch. 
[3]  18,  268  ;  A.  61,  98  ;  Muspratt,  G.  J.  3,  19).— 
2.  By  distilling  oxalic  ether  with  K,S.,.— 3.  By 
treating  an  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  mercap- 
tide  with  iodine  (Kekule  a.  Linnemann,  A.  123, 
279). — 4.  By  treating  mercaptan  with  cone. 
H.^SOj,  sulphurous  acid  being  given  off  (Erlen- 
meyer  a.  Lisenko,  Z.  1861,  660). — 5.  By  heating 
mercaptan  with  sulphur  for  six  liours  at  150° 
(M.  Miiller,  J.  ^v:  [2]  4,  39).-- 6.  By  heating 
NaSEt  (8  g.)  with  alcohol  (10  g.)  and  sulphur 
(1-5  g.)  at  100°  (Bottger,  A.  223,  348): 
2NaSEt-^S.,  =  Et.,S.,-FNa,S.,.— 7.  From  mercap- 
tan and  Sb„Cl.,  ("Courant  a.  Richter,  B.  18, 
3178). 

Properties. — Colourless  oil ;  sol.  alcohol  and 
ether.  It  first  floats  upon  water,  but  after  a 
while  it  sinks,  probably  from  absoriJtion  of  water. 
Neutral  to  test  papers.  It  has  an  alliaceous 
odour,  and  is  poisonous.  It  is  very  inflammable, 
and  burns  with  a  blue  flame.  It  is  attacked  by 
CI  and  Br.  With  HgO  it  slowly  forms  a  yellow 
mass.  Its  alcoholic  solutions  are  jopd.  by  HgCl, 
and  by  Pb(0Ac)2. 

Bcactions. — 1.  Dilute  nitric  acid  oxidises  it 
to  ethane  thiosulphonic  ether  C.,Hj.SO._,SEt. — 
2.  Cold  H„S04  does  not  dissolve  it ;  on  warming 
it  gives  off  SO.,. — 3.  Heated  in  a  sealed  tube  with 
Etl  it  gives  SEt.,1  and  iodine  (Saytzeff,  Z.  [2]  6, 
109).— 4.  Carbonised  by  S.,C1„,  SOCl.,,  CISO3H, 
and  S0.,C1.,. 

Di-ethyl  trisulphide  Et.S.,.  Obtained,  to- 
gether with  Et.,S.,,  by  distilling  KEtSO,  with  P.S, 
(Cahours).  Formed  also  by  heating  Et._.S._,  with 
sulphur.  Heavy  yellow  oil,  volatile  with  steam. 
It  cannot  be  distilled  undecomposed.  Mercury 
removes  one-third  of  its  sulphur.  Copper  turn- 
ings at  150°  do  so  also.  When  suspended  in  water, 
and  oxidised  by  fuming  HNO3  there  is  formed 
H,.SO^  and  EtSO:,H.  Moist  Ag.,0  gives  EtSO^H 
and  Ag,_,S  (Miiller). 

Di-ethyl  tetrasulphide  Et^S,.  Formed  by 
treating  mercaptan  with  S.,C1„  in  CS.,  solution 
(Claesson,  J.pr.  [2]  15,  214).  "Oil  with  disgust- 
ing smell.  Split  up  by  distillation  in  steam  into 
Et.^S3  and  sulphur. 

Di-ethyl  pentasulphide  Et.^S,.  A  semi-solid 
mass  got  by  heating  the  preceding  with  sulphur 
at  150°. 

TRI-ETHYL-SULPHINE    COMPOUNDS  v. 

supra. 

ETHYL  SULPHINIC  ACID  v.  Ethane  sdl- 
rniNic  ACID. 

ETHYL  SULPHITES. 

Mono-ethyl  sulphite.  The  potassium  salt 
KO.SO.OEt  is  formed  when  di-ethyl  sulphite  is 
treated  with  cold  aqueous  KOH  (Warlitz,4. 143, 
75).    Scales  (from  alcohol) ;  very  unstable. 

Ghloride  EtO.SO.Cl.  (122°).  From 
(EtO).,SO  and  PCI5  (Michaelis  a.  Wagner,  B.  7, 
1073).  Formed  in  small  quantity  by  passing 
HCl  into  alcohol  saturated  with  S0._,  and  heating 
tlie  product  in  a  sealed  tube  at  100=.  Slightly 
fuming  liquid.  Readily  decomposed  by  water 
into  HCl,  alcohol,  and  SO.,.  Not  attacked  by 
PCI-  at  120°,  but  at  180°  it  yields  SOCL,  POCI3 
and'EtCl. 

Di-ethyl  sulphite  C,H,„S03  i.e.  (EtO).SO. 
(161°).    S.G.  12  1-085.    V.D.  4-78. 

Formation. — 1.  By  the  action  of  absolute 
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alcohol  on  S.,C1„.  The  reaction  perhaps  takes 
place  thus:  S2Cl2  +  HOEt  =  SOCl2  +  HSEt;  and 
SOCL;+2HOEt=SO(OEt)2  +  2HCl,  but  EtCl, 
HCl,  and  sulphur  are  also  formed  (Carius,  A. 
106,  291 ;  110,  221 ;  111,  93  ;  /.  pr.  [2]  2,  279  ; 
Ebelmen  a.  Bouquet,  A.  Ch.  [3]  17,  66  ;  War- 
litz,  A.  143,  74).~-2.  By  adding  alcohol  drop  by 
drop  to  SOCl,  (Carius). 

Properties. — Colourlessliquid,  smelling  some- 
what like  mint.  Miscible  with  alcohol  and  ether, 
but  insol.  water.  Slowly  decomposed  by  water. 
Aqueous  alkalis  and  Na^CO,  quickly  decompose  it 
into  alkaline  sulphite  and  alcohol.  Alcoholic 
KHO  gives  a  pp.  of  EtO.SO.OK.  Alcoholic  NH3 
at  130°  gives  ethylamine  and  (NHj).,S03.  Ethyl- 
amine  gives  NHEt.,  and  (NH-iEtj-^SOj.  PCl^ 
forms  EtO.SOCl,  which,  however,  on  keeping, 
or  on  distilling,  rapidly  splits  up  into  EtCl  and 
SO,,  (Geuther,  A.  224,  223).  Chlorine  attacks  it 
strongly,  and  in  bright  sunshine  forms  CClg, 
CCI3.COCI,  and  SOfil.,.  SOCL,  at  120°  gives  SO^ 
and  EtCl.  Diethyl  sulphite  is  split  up  at  200° 
into  SO,,  and  ether  (Prinz,  A.  223,  374). 

Isomeride  v.  Ethyl  ether  of  Ethane  sulphonic 

ACID. 

ETHYL  SITLPHOCYANIDE  C3H5NS  i.e. 
EtS.Cy.  (146°  cor.).  S.G.  2  1-033 ;  sa  1-002 
(Buff,  Z.  [2]  4,  730) ;  |  1-071  (Nasini  a.  Scala,  G. 
17,  66)  ;  ifi  1-020.  V.D.  3-02.  Koo  41-4 
(N.  a.  S.). 

Formation  (Cahours,  A.  Ch.  [3]  18,  264 ; 
Lowig,  P.  67,  101  ;  Muspratt,  A.  65,  253).— 1. 
By  saturating  a  concentrated  solution  of  potas- 
sium sulphocyanide  with  EtCl ;  the  product  is 
diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water  and  distilled, 
the  distillate  mixed  with  ether,  diluted  with 
water,  and  the  ethereal  solution  dried  over  CaCl., 
and  rectified. — 2.  From  EtI  and  silver  sulpho- 
cyanide (Meyer  a.  Wurster,  B.  6,  965). — 8.  By 
distilling  equal  parts  of  calcium  ethyl  sulphate 
with  potassium  sulphocyanide,  both  in  concen- 
trated solution. 

Properties. — Mobile  colourless  oil,  having  a 
taste  of  anise  and  a  pungent  odour  resembling 
mercaptan.  Insol.  water,  miscible  with  alcohol 
and  ether.  Its  alcoholic  solution  does  not  ppt. 
solutions  of  metallic  salts. 

Reactions. — 1.  Nitric  acid  oxidises  it  to 
ethane  sulphonic  acid. — 2.  KCIO3  and  HCl  at- 
tack it  with  great  violence  forming  ethane  sul- 
phonic acid. — 3.  Chlorine  forms  chloride  of 
cyanogen  Cy^CI,,  and  a  liquid  C.H.SClj  (135°) 
(James,  J.  pr.  [2]  30,  316).— 4.  Aqueous  KOH  at 
100°  gives  EtoS,,,  potassium  cyanate,  and  KCy 
(Briining,  A.  104,  193). — 5.  Boiling  alcoholic 
KOH  gives  off  NH3  and  Et,S,.— 6.  Alcoholic 
K^S  forms  Et.^S  and  potassium  sulphocyanide. — • 
7.  Dry  ammonia  appears  to  form  a  little  ethyl- 
thio-urea.  Aqueous  ammonia  (S.G.  -880)  forms 
black  uncrystallisable  products.  Dilute  aqueous 
NH,  forms  NH^Cy,  urea,  and  Et.S.,  (Jeanjean,  C. 
R.  55,  330;  Kremer,  J.pr.  73,  .365).— 8.  PEt,  at 
100°  forms  Et,PS  and  Et^PCy  (Hofmann,  B.  4, 
611 ;  A.  Suppl.  1,  53).— 9.  Dry  H,S  gives  di- 
thio-carbamic  ether  NH.,.CS.,Et. — 10.  Thio-acetic 
acid  gives  NHAcCS^Et.— li.  Mel  at  105°  gives 
Me.|SI  and  other  products  (Dehn,  A.  Suppl.  4, 
107).— 12.  HBr  forms  a  compound  EtSCyH^Br., 
(Henry,  /.  1868,  652). 

Reference.—  Chloro-ethyl  sulphocyanide. 


DI-ETHYL-SULPHONE  C^H,„SOj  i.e.  Et.SO,. 
Etlmne  sulphinic  ether.  Mol.  w.  122.  [70°]. 
(248°).  S.  16  at  16°.  Ego  46-60  (in  a  4-24  p.o. 
aqueous  solution)  (Kanonnikoff). 

Formation. — 1.  By  oxidising  di-ethyl  sulphide 
with  HNO3  in  sealed  tubes  at  100°.— 2.  By  oxi- 
dising di-ethyl  sulphide  with  a  solution  (1:30)  of 
KMnOj. — 3.  From  sodium  ethane  sulphinate  and 
EtBr  (Otto,  B.  13,  1278).— 4.  By  heating  its  a- 
carboxylic  acid  to  200°  (Otto,  B.  21,  994).— 5. 
From  lead  ethide  and  SO.,  (Frankland  a.  Law- 
rance,  C.  J.  35,  245). — 6.  By  the  dry  distillation 
of  its  dicarboxylic  acid  S02(CHMe.C02H)„  (Lov6n, 
B.  17,  2823). 

Properties. — Trimetric  tables  (from  hot  water 
or  alcohol).  Does  not  reduce  KMnO^ ;  is  not 
reduced  by  Zn  and  HjSOj  (differences  from  di- 
ethyl sulphoxide,  Beckmann,  J.  pr.  [2]  17, 
452).  Not  attacked  by  PCl^,  chlorine,  or  ZnEtj. 
ICI3  at  150'  gives  C^HjClSO,,  and  other  products 
(Spring  a.  Winssinger,  B.  15,  446). 

ETHYL-SULPHONO-ACETIC  ACID  v.  Me- 
thyl-ethyl SULPHOXE  CARBOXYLIC  ACID. 

DI  -  ETHYL  - SULPHONE  a  - CARBOXYLIC 
ACID  EtSO,CHMe.CO.,H.  a-Ethyl-sidplLono- 
piropionic  acid.  The  ethyl  ether  is  obtained  by 
boiling  the  ethyl  ether  of  a-chloropropionic  acid 
with  sodium  ethane  sulphinate  (Otto,  B.  21, 994). 
The  free  acid  is  a  yellowish  oil,  miscible  with 
alcohol  and  water.  Decomposed  on  heating  into 
di-ethyl-sulphone  and  COj.  The  Na  salt  is  a 
gum. 

Di-ethyl-sulphone  j3-carboxyllc  acid 
Et.SO,,.CH.,.CH.,.CO,,H.  P-Ethijl-sulpliono-pro- 
pionic  acid.  [112^].  The  ethyl  ether  is  obtained 
by  the  action  of  ;S-iodopropionic  acid  on  sodium 
ethane  sulphinate  in  an  alcoholic  solution  (Otto, 
21,  995).  The  free  acid  forms  plates,  v.  e.  sol. 
alcohol  and  ether.  At  200°  it  gives  SO^  and  pro- 
pionic acid.  The  Na  salt  crystallises  from  alco- 
hol in  plates,  and  is  v.  e.  sol.  water. 

Di-ethyl-sulphone  di-carboxylic  acid 
0.,S(C.,Hj.CO.,H)„.      Sulpho-di-propionic  acid. 
[156°]". 

Formation. — 1.  By  oxidation  of  thio-di-a- 
lactic  acid  S(C.,Hj.C0,,H)2  with  KMnO^.— 2.  By 
the  action  of  methyl  iodide  and  sodium  ethylate 
upon  di-methyl-sulphone  di-carboxylic  ether 
(Lov6n,  B.  17,  2822). 

P/-qpe»-<ies.— Four-sided  tables.  V.  sol.  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether.  On  heating  it  loses  CO., 
forming  di-ethyl-sulphone. 

ETHYL-SULPHONE-ETHYLAMIDE  v.  Ethyl- 
amide  of  Ethane  sulphonic  acid. 

DI  -  E  FHYL  -  SULPHONE  -  DI  -  METHYL  - 
METHANE  v.  Di  -  ethyl  propylidene  di- 
sulphone. 

ETHYL-SULPHONO- PROPIONIC    ACID  v. 

Di-ethyl-sulphone  cauroxylic  acid. 

ETHYL  SULPHO-UREA  v.  Ethyl-thio- 
urea. 

DI-ETHYL  SULPHOXIDE  Et.SO.  Ethyl 
oxysulphide.  Formed  by  heating  EtoS  with  dilute 
nitric  acid  (S.G.  1-2).  Thick  syrup,  v.  sol.  water. 
Cannot  be  distilled.  Keduced  by  zinc  and  HoSOj 
to  Et,,S  (Saytzeff,  A.  144,  153).  Chlorine  gives 
EtCl  and  chlorinated  derivatives  of  ethane  sul- 
phonic acid.  Chlorine  passed  into  its  aqueous 
solution  forms  HCl,  EtCl,  and  EtSO-.d  (Spring 
a.  Winssinger,  B.  15,  447). 


ETHYL-THIO-CARBAMINE-METHYL  CYAMIDE. 
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Di-ethyl-di-sulphoxide  v.  Ethyl   ether  of 

ETHANE  TIIIOSULrilONIC  ACID. 

ETHYL  SULPHYDRATE  v.  Mercaptan. 
ETHVL  TARTRONIC  ACID  v.  Oxy-ethyl- 

MALONIC  ACID. 

ETHYL-TAURINE  v.  Ethyl-amido-ethane 

SDLPHONIC  acid. 

ETHYL-TELLURIDE  Et.Te.  (98°)  (W. ; 
H.) ;  (138°)  (M.  a.  M.).  From  K.Te  and  KEtSO^ 
(Wiihler,  A.  35,  111 ;  84,  69  ;  Heeren,  C.  C.  1861, 
910).  Reddish-yellow  liquid  with  disgusting 
odour,  V.  si.  sol.  water.    Oxidised  by  air. 

Chloride  Et^TeCL.  Prepared  by  treating 
EtoTe  with  HNO3,  dissolving  the  resulting  crys- 
talline nitrate  in  water,  and  ppg.  by  HCl.  Oil. 
Reactions. — 1.  Aqueous  NH,  gives  (Et.jTe)._,Cl._,0, 
crystallising  in  six-sided  prisms,  whence  AgjSO,, 
gives  crystalline  (Et2Te)^^H^S0,.— 2.  Ag.^  forms 
an  unstable  alkaline  oxide,  which  is  reduced  by 
SO,  to  EtjTe. 

Ethylo-chloride'&i.^YeCl.  [174°].  From 
ZnEt^and  TeCl^  in  ether  (Marquardt  a.  Michaelis, 

B.  21,  2042).  Deliquescent.  Excess  of  ZnEto 
at  105°  forms  TeEt.^  and  butane. 

Ethylo-iodidem.lel.  [92°].  FromEt.Te 
and  EtI  at  50°  (Becker,  A.  180,  2G3 ;  Cahours, 
A.  Ch.  [5]  10,  50).  Monoclinic  crystals.  Gives 
with  Ag.,0  an  unstable  alkaline  base. 

DI-ETHYL-THETINE  ^C.H^SO^  i.e. 
Et,S(0H).CH2.C0,B;.    Obtained  by  adding  Ag,0 
to  an  aqueous  solution  of  its  hydrobromide  (Letts, 
Tr.  E.  28,  584).    Thick  syrup. 

Salts.  — Et,,SBr.CH,.C0,H.  Formed  by 
shaking  Et^S  with  bromo-acetic  acid,  and  allow- 
ing to  stand  for  a  few  days.  Colourless  prisms, 
sol.  water  and  alcohol,  insol.  ether.  It  forms  a 
lead  salt  Et  .SBr.CHj.CO.PbBrPbBr.,  which  crys- 
tallises either  in  narrow  plates  or  in  needles,  si. 
sol.  cold,  V.  sol.  hot,  water.  Strong  nitric  acid 
oxidises  di-ethyl-thetine  to  ethane  sulphonic 
acid.  — ''Et.,SCl.CH,.CO.,H:  syrupy  liquid.— 
(Et„SCl.CH.,.CO..H)..PtCl,  :  large  dark  -  orange 
crystals.— '''(SEt.,.CH,..CO.,H).,SO., :  syrup. 

ETHYL  -  THIENYL  "  HEXYL  KETONE 
CH  — CH 

C„H.,„SO  i.e.  II        II  .    (330°  cor.). 

CEt.S.C.CO.C„H„ 
From  ethyl-thiophene,  heptoyl  chloride,  and 
AlCl,  (Schleicher,  B.  19,  GOO).  Yellow  oil  of 
aromatic  odour.  Yields  on  oxidation  hexoic 
acid  and  thiophene  aa-dicarboxylic  acid.  By 
heating  with  H,SOj  it  gives  heptoic  and  ethyl- 
thiophene  sulphonic  and  disulphonic  acids. 

Oxim.  —  C^SH,Et.C(NOH).C,H,.,.  [39°]. 
Crystalline. 

(/3)-ETHYL. THIENYL  METHYL  KETONE 
C^SHEt.CO.CH,.  Acelo-ethyl-thicnone.  (249= 
cor.).  S.G.  ^  -090.  Formed  by  the  action  of 
acetyl  chloride  upon  (a)-ethyl-thiopliene  in  pre- 
sence of  Al,Cl,j  (Schleicher,  B.  18,  3020  ;  19,  000). 
Liquid.  By  alkaline  KMnO^  it  is  oxidised  to 
thiophene  di-carboxylic  acid. 

Oxim  CjSH,Et.C(N0H).CH3  :  [110°];  white 
crystals. 

Phenyl-hydrazide.    [68°].  Needles. 
i^i«ro-fZcri«a«iucC,SHEt(NO,,)(CO.CH,): 
[71°];  white  needles. 

Di-ethyl-thienyl  methyl  ketone 

C,  SHEt,.C0.CH3.  Acctodicthylthinione.  (250°). 
A  mixture  of  di-ethyl-thiophene  (1  g.),  AcCl 
(•6g.),  petroleum-ether  (5  g.)  is  slowly  dropped 


into  petroleum-ether  (30  g.),  in  which  AlCl,  (2g.) 
is  suspended.  The  product  is  treated  with  cold 
water  and  distilled  (Muhlert,  B.  19,  635).  Oil. 

Oxim  C,SHEt„.C(NOH).CH,.  Oil. 

ETHYL-(o)-THIOCARBAMIC  ACID.  Ethyl 
ei/ter  NHEt.CO.SEt.  (204°-208°).  From  mer- 
captan and  cyanic  ether  (Hofmann,  B.  2,  118). 
Heavy  oil.  Decomposed  by  acids  or  alkalis  into 
mercaptan,  CO.,,  and  ethylamine. 

Benzoyl  'derivative  ?  NBzEt.CO.SH. 
[74°].  From  BzCl  and  potassium  sulphocyanide 
in  alcoholic  solution  (Lossner,  J.jn:  [2]  10,  235). 
On  pouring  the  product  into  water  the  acid  sepa- 
rates as  hard  sulphur-yellow  prisms,  v.  si.  sol. 
water,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Eesolved  by 
heat  into  mercaptan,  benzonitrile,  and  CO.^.  Hot 
aqueous  KOH  gives  KOBz,  potassium  sulphide, 
potassium  carbonate,  and  potassium  sulphocyan- 
ide.—NBzEt. CO. SK  :  small  needles  (from  alco- 
hol), V.  sol.  water,  si.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. — 
AgA':  Hocculent  pp.  turns  black  on  heating. — EtA'. 
From  the  K  salt  and  EtBr.  Heavy  non-volatile 
oil.  At  105°  it  forms  crystals  [129°].— CJI,,A'? 
small  prisms,  sol.  water  and  alcohol ;  formed 
!  from  isoamyl  alcohol  and  benzoyl  sulphocyanide 
(Miquel,  A.  Ch.  [5]  11,  330).— C„H-,A' :  '[93°]  ; 
minute  needles  (from  dilute  alcohol) ;  insol.  water, 
V.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

Ethyl-(3)-thiocarbamic  acid.  Ethyl  ether 
NHEt.CS.OEt.  Etlu/l-urethane.  (204°-208°). 
From  ethyl  thiocarbimide  and  alcohol  by  heating 
for  several  hours  at  110°  (Hofmann,  B.  2,  117). 
Formed  also  by  treating  ethyl  thio-carbimide 
with  alcoholic  NaOH.  Oil,  smelling  of  garlic. 
Split  up  by  alkalis  or  dilute  acids  into  ethyl- 
I  amine,  H.,S,  alcohol,  and  CO.,.  Cone.  H.,S04  gives 
off  COS.  " 

Ethyl-di-thio-carbamic   acid  NHEt.CS.SH. 

The  ethylamine  salt  is  formed  by  adding  CS, 
slowly  to  an  ethereal  solution  of  ethylamine  at 
- 18°  (Hofmann,  B.  1,  25  ;  Rudneff,  J.  B.  10, 
188;  B.  11,  987;  Bn.  1,  998)  ;  the  free  acid  is 
ppd.  on  adding  the  calculated  quantity  of  HCl  to 
a  solution  of  this  salt.  It  is  crystalline.  It  is 
decomposed  by  excess  of  HCl  into  CS,  and  ethyl- 
amine. 

Salts. — The  silver  salt  is  a  white  pp.  de- 
composed by  boiling  water  into  silver  sulphide 
and  ethyl  thiocarbimide. — E  t  h  y  1  a  m  i  n  e  s  a  1  u 
NHEt.CS.SNHjEt.  [103°].  Six-sided  tables 
(from  alcohol),  v.  sol.  water  and  alcohol,  m.  sol. 
ether.  On  boiling  the  alcoholic  solution  di-ethyl- 
thio-urea  is  formed.  Iodine  attacks  its  alcoholic 
solution  forming  di-ethyl-thio-urea,  CS.„  ethyl 
thiocarbimide,  NH,Et,  and  sulphur. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.  Di-cthyl-xanthamide. 
Prepared  by  digesting  mercaptan  with  ethyl-thio- 
carbimide  at  120°  for  several  hours  (Hofmann, 
Z.  [2]  5,  268).  Heavy  oil.  Decomposed  by  dis- 
tillation. 

Di-ethyl-di-thio-carbamic  acid.  Diethyl- 
amine  salt  NEt.,.CS.S.NH.,Et.,.  From  CS.,  and 
diethylamine  (Grodzki,  B.  14,  2754).  Not  de- 
composed at  110°.  Split  up  by  iodine  into  di- 
ethylamine and  C,„H,,„N.,S,  or  (NEt.,.CS).,S2  [70°] 
which  may  be  crystallised  from  alcohol. 

ETHYL -THIO-CARBAMINE- CYAMIDE  v. 
Caebimido-etiiyl-thio-drea. 

ETHYL-THIO-CARBAMINE-METHYL  CY- 

AMIDE   V.  MErUYIi-CAUUIMIDO-ETHYL-THIO-UHEA. 
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ETHYL-THIOCARBIMIDE. 


ETHYI-THIOCARBIMIDE  CjH.NS  i.e. 
EtN.CS.  Ethyl  mustard  oil.  Mol.  w.  87.  (133°). 
V.D.  3  03  (calc.  3-02).    S.G.  2  1-019  ;  ^  -997 

(Buff,  Z.  [2]  4,  730)  ;  |  -995  (Nasini  a.  Scala,  G. 
17,66).  43-35. 

Formation. — 1.  By  heating  cyanic  ether  with 
PjSii  (Michael  a.  Palmer,  Am.  6,  260).— 2.  By 
adding  an  aqueous  solution  of  ethylamine  to 
CSCl,  (Kathke,  A.  167,  218).— 3.  By  distilling 
di-ethyl-thio-urea  with  P,0,,  or  dry  HCl  (Hof- 
mann,  B.  1,  26). — 4.  By  distilling  ethylamine 
ethyl-di-thio-carbamate  (from  OS,  and  NH,,Et) 
with  aqueous  silver  nitrate,  or,  better,  HgCL.  An 
excess  of  AgNOj  must  be  avoided,  or  some  of  the 
EtNCS  will  be  changed  into  EtNCO.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  use  pure  ethylamine,  the  crude 
product  of  the  action  of  alcoholic  NH3  on  EtI 
answers  just  as  well. — 5.  Formed  in  small  quan- 
tity, together  with  ethyl  sulphocyanide  and 
other  products,  by  heating  mercuric  sulpho- 
cyanide with  EtI  at  180°  (Michael,  Am.  1,  417). 

Properties. — Pungent  liquid,  inflames  the 
tongue. 

Reactions. — 1.  It  unites  directly  with  ammo- 
nia and  primary  amines  forming  ethyl-  and 
ethyl-alkyl-  thio-ureas. — 2.  Digested  for  some 
hours  at  110°  with  alcohol  it  forms  ethyl- (;3)- 
thio-carbamic  ether. — 3.  ilie;-capta«at  120°  gives 
ethyl-di-thio-carbamic  ether. — 4.  When  chlorine 
is  passed  through  a  cooled  mixture  of  equal 
volumes  of  ethyl  thiocarbimide  and  dry  ether 
there  is  formed  a  powder  which  by  treatment 
with  aqueous  NaOH  is  converted  into  (EtNCS)20 
[42°].  This  oxide  of  ethyl  thiocarbimide  crys- 
tallises from  alcohol  in  splendid  colourless 
tablets  and  prisms,  insol.  water.  On  treatment 
with  ammonium  sulphide  sulphur  separates  and 
the  filtrate  deposits  crystals  [c.  60°]  (Sell,  B.  6, 
322). — 5.  Ethyl  thiocarbimide  (1  mol.)  warmed 
with  aldehyde-ammonia  (2  mols.)  and  alcohol 
at  100°  forms  silvery  needles  of  CuHjiN^S-.O.. 
[119°],  v.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and  hot  v?ater. 
Alkalis  and  dilute  acids  give  off  aldehyde,  NH3, 
ethylamine,  d'c. 

ETHYL  THIOCAEBONATES.  Sulplwcarbo- 
nic  ethers. 

Mono-etliyl-(a)-tMocarbonate.  Salts.  — 
EtO.CO.SK.  Formed  by  the  action  of  alcoholic 
KOH  or  KSH  on  CS(OEt)„  or  of  KOH  on 
EtO.CS.SEt  (Debus,  A.  75,  i30,  136,  142 ;  82, 
253).  Formed  also  bypassing  CO.,  into  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  KSEt  (Chancel,  C.  B.  32,  642). 
Also  from  COS  and  alcoholic  KOH  (Bender,  A. 
148,  137).  Long  needles  or  prisms  ;  v.  sol.  water 
and  alcohol,  insol.  ether,  not  deliquescent.  The 
aqueous  solution  decomposes  on  boiling  into 
Et.COs,  mercaptan,  Et^S,  and  alcohol.  The  dry 
salt  decomposes  at  170°  into  COS,  EtoS,  and 
K„C03.  On  adding  acids  to  its  aqueous  solution 
COS  and  alcohol  are  formed.  By  adding  iodine 
to  its  alcoholic  solution  there  is  formed 
EtO.CO.S.S.CO.OEt,  a  heavy  oil,  which  is  de- 
composed by  alcoholic  KOH  giving  EtO.CO.SK, 
sulphur,  and  K^S.  When  NH3  is  passed  into  its 
alcoholic  solution  sulphur  is  deposited,  while 
Et.,S  and  allophanic  ether  remain  in  solution 
(Chancel,  C  R.  32,  644 ;  Debus,  A.  75,  142).— 
(EtO.CO.S)2Zn  :  m.  sol.  water  and  alcohol.— 
(EtO.CO.S).Jb  :  crystalline  ijowder,  insol.  water, 
si.  sol.  alcohol. — EtO.CO.SAg:  unstable  sticky 
mass,  insol.  water,— (EtO.CO.S)2Cu5Cu2S.  Ob- 


tained by  adding  cuprie  sulphate  to  a  solution 
of  the  K  salt  until  the  milky  pp.  first  formed 
becomes  yellow.  This  is  washed  with  ether.  It 
is  a  yellow  amorphous  powder. 

Di  -  ethyl  (a)  -  thiocarbonate  EtO.CO.SEt. 
(156°).  S.G.  1^  1-0285.  B,^  34-09  (Nasini,  G. 
13,  302).  From  the  K  salt  and  EtBr  in  alcohol 
(Salomon,  J.  pr.  [2]  6,  438).  Also  from  NaSEt 
and  ClCOjEt.  Liquid  with  characteristic  smell. 
Split  up  by  water  at  160°  into  mercaptan,  CO.j, 
and  alcohol.  Alcoholic  NH,  gives  mercaptan  and 
EtO.CO.NHj.  Alcoholic  KOH  gives  mercaptan, 
alcohol,  and  potassium  carbonate. 

A  mide  EtS.CO.NH.,.  Isothiocarhamic  ether. 
Isothiourcthane.   [102°]' (P.);  [108°]  (F.). 

Formation.— 1.  By  passing  gaseous  HCl  into 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  ethyl  sulphocyanide 
(Pinner,  B.  14,  1082).-2.  From  HCl  and  alco- 
holic potassium  sulphocyanide  (Blankenhorn, 
J.pr.  [2]  16,  375).-3.  From  ClCO.SEt  and  NH3 
(Salomon,  J.  pr.  [2]  7,  256).  —  4.  From 
NH.,.CO.SNH^and  EtBr  (Fleischer,  B.  9,  991).— 
5.  In  small  quantity  from  CO(SEt).,  and  NH3 
(Salomon  a.  Conrad,  J.pr.  [2]  10,  32)'. 

Properties. — Plates,  may  be  sublimed ;  si.  sol. 
water,  v.  sol.  alcohol.  In  a  sealed  tube  at  150° 
it  splits  up  into  mercaptan  and  cyanuric  acid. 
Alcoholic  NH3  gives  urea  and  mercaptan.  Alco- 
holic KOH  gives  COo,  ammonia,  and  mercaptan. 
P.p,  gives  ethyl  sulphocyanide.  HgCL,  CuSO^, 
and  AgNOs  give  pps. 

Di-ethyl  ethylene  (a)-di-tMo-di-carbonate 
(EtO.CO.S).,C.,H^.  From  EtO.CO.SK  and  alco- 
holic ethylene  bromide  (Welde, /.  pr.  [2]  15,  52). 
Thick  oil  with  unpleasant  odour.  Cannot  be  dis- 
tilled. Alcoholic  NH3  gives  in  the  coldC,H,(SH)2 
and  carbamic  ether.  Alcoholic  KOH  gives  in  the 
cold  EtO.CO.OK  and  C.,Hj(SH).,. 

Ethyl  isobutyl  (a)-thiocarbonate 
EtO.CO.SC^Hg.  (192°).  S.G.  -994.  From 
ClCO.,Et  and  NaSC^H,  (Mylius,  B.  6,  313). 
Alcoholic  NH3  converts  it  into  HSCiH,  and 
EtO.CO.NH...  Alcoholic  KOH  or  KSH  forms 
CjH,,SH,  alcohol,  and  CO,. 

Isobutyl  ethyl  (a) -thiocarbonate 
C,H„O.CO.SEt.  (193°).  S.G.  ^  -994.  From 
Cl.COjCjH,  and  NaSEt  (M.).  Liquid,  smelling 
like  mercaptan.  Alcoholic  NH3  gives  mercaptan 
and  C^HjO.CO.NH..  Warm  alcoholic  KOH  gives 
EtSH,  isobutyl  alcohol,  and  COo. 

Ethyl  -  isoamyl  thiocarbonate 
CO(OEt)(SC.,H„).     From    Cl.CO.S.C^n,,  and 
NaOEt.    A  liquid  (Schone,  /.  pr.  [2]  32,  245). 

Reactions. — 1.  Alcoholic  NH,,  reacts  accord- 
ing to  the  equation  C0(S.C,H„)(0Et)-l-NH3 
=  HSC.H„-hCO(NH..)(OEt).— 2.  Alcoholic  KOH 
reacts  thus:  CO(SC;H,,)(OEt)  +  2K0H 
=  nSC,H|,  +  HOEt  +  KXO3. 

Ethyl  (;8)-thio-carbonic  acid. 

Chloride  EtO.CSCl.  (136°).  Colourless 
pungent  oil ;  formed  in  small  quantity  by  the 
action  of  alcohol  on  CSCl,,.  Converted  by  NH3 
into  the  amide  (Klason,  B'.  20,  2385). 

Ajnide  EtO.CS.NH.,.  Xanthogenamide. 
[38°]  (Salomon,  J.pr.  [2]"  8,  115).  Formed  by 
the  action  of  alcoholic  NH,  on  EtO.CS.SEt 
(Debus,  A.  75,  128),  on  EtO.CS.Cl  (Klason),  on 
EtO.CS.SMe  (Chancel,  J.  1851,  513),  or  on 
(EtO.CS),,S2.  Monoclinic  pyramids.  M.  sol. 
water,  v.  e.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Split  up  by 
dry  distillation  into  mercaptan,  cyanic  acid,  and 
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eyanuric  acid.  Alcoholic  KOH  or  baryta  form 
alcohol  and  a  sulphocyanide.  PjO^  gives  ethyl 
sulphocyanide  (Salomon  a.  Conrad,  J.  pr.  [2]  10, 
34). 

Co7)i6wi«itons.— (C.,H,NSO),Cu,CL.  Formed 
by  adding  CuSO,,  to  the  aqueous  solution  and 
decomposing  the  pp.  with  HCl.  Small  rhom- 
bohedra  (from  alcohol)  ;  v.  si.  sol.  water.  — 
(C3H,NS0)jCu,Cl,.  —  (C3H,NS0),Cu„Cl.,.  — 
(C,H.NSO)„Cu.;Cl„.  —  (C,,H.NSO)..CuI.  — 
(C,H,NSO),Cui.  "—  (C3H,NS0).,Cu,.(SCy).,.  — 
(C,H-NS0),3Cu„(SCy),,.— C3H,NS65Cu.,(SCy).,.— 
(C,,H,NSO),Pt..Cl,  (Debus). 

Di  -  ethyl  (;8)-thioc8rbonate  EtO.CS.OEt. 
(1G2°).    S.G.  1  1-032.  34-51  (Nasini,  G.  13, 

303). 

Formation. — 1.  By  the  dry  distillation  of 
EtO.CS.S.S.CS.OEt,  the  other  products  being 
CS.,  and  EtO.CS.SEt  (Debus,  A.  75,  136). ^2. 
From  CSCL.  and  KOEt  (Salomon,  J.pr.  [2]  6, 
441). 

Properties. — Liquid  with  pleasant  odour.  In- 
sol.  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

Reactions. — 1.  Alcoholic  KHS  gives  mercap- 
tan  and  EtO.CO.SK.— 2.  Alcoholic  KOH  gives 
alcohol,  EtO.CO.SK,  and  EtO.CO.OK.— 3.  Cold 
alcoholic  NH,  gives  NH.|SCy  and  alcohol. 

Mono-ethyl  (a0)-di-thio-carboiiate 
EtO.CS.SH.    Xanthogenic  acid.    Xanthic  acid. 

Formation. — KOH  (2  pts.)  is  dissolved  in 
alcohol  (1  pt.),  and  CS^  is  slowly  added  until 
the  liquid  is  no  longer  alkaline.  On  cooling  to 
0°  the  potassium  xanthate  separates  in  colour- 
less needles  from  which  the  acid  may  be  obtained 
by  treatment  with  dilute  H.SO,  (Zeise,  Scli.  J.  36, 
1 ;  43,  160  ;  P.  35,  457  ;  Couerbe,  A.  Ch.  [2]  61, 
225  ;  Sacc,  A.  51,  345  ;  Debus,  A.  72, 1 ;  75,  121 ; 
82,  253  ;  Desains,  A.  Ch.  [3]  20,  496  ;  Hlasiwetz, 

A.  122,  87).  Potassium  xanthate  is  also  formed 
by  treating  xanthic  ether  with  KHS. 

Properties. — Colourless  heavy  oil,  with  strong 
odour.  It  first  reddens  litmus,  then  bleaches  it. 
It  is  very  inflammable.  At  24°  it  seems  to  boil, 
being  split  up  into  CS^  and  alcohol.  It  exjaels 
CO.j  from  its  salts. 

Salts.  — The  soluble  xanthatos  form  a  white 
pp.  with  lead  salts,  a  yellow  pp.  with  cupric  salts 
(hence  the  name),  and  a  light-yellow  pp.  with 
silver  and  mercurons  salts  ;  the  last-mentioned 
pp.  turning  black.  — KA'.  S.G.  -Li'  1-5576  (Clarke, 

B.  11, 1505).  S.  (alcohol)  20.  Prepared  as  above. 
Colourless  prisms  which  turn  slightly  yellow  on 
exposure  to  air.  V.  sol.  water  and  alcohol,  insol. 
ether.  Its  aqueous  solution  decomposes  above 
50°  into  KoCSj,  alcohol,  H,,S,  and  CO,.  In  the 
dry  state  it  may  be  heated  to  200°  without  altera- 
tion ;  at  a  higher  temperature  it  decomposes, 
leaving  a  residue  of  K.,S  mixed  with  charcoal. 
Hot  KOHAq  forms  EtO.CO.SK.  Iodine  added 
to  its  alcoholic  solution  gives  EtO.CS.S.S.CS.OEt, 
which  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  iodine  on 
lead  xanthate  (Desains,  A.  C!i.  [3]  20,  460; 
Debus,  A.  72,  1).  This  substance  [28°]  S.G. 
1-260  (N.  a.  S.)  forms  prisms,  v.  e.  sol.  alcohol 
and  ether,  insol.  water.  (EtO.CS)..S.,  is  split  up 
on  distillation  into  EtO.CS.SEt,  (EtO),CS,  CO, 
sulphur,  and  CSj.  Potassium  unites  with 
(EtO.CS),S„,  forming  potassium  xanthate  (Drech- 
sel,  Z.  i865,  583).  Alcoholic  NHj  converts 
(EtO.CS),S_.  into  xanthamide  and  ammonium 
xanthate.     Alcoholic  KOH  gives  potassium 


xanthate,  CO.^,  and  sulphur.  Alcoholic  KSH  also 
converts  (EtO.CS),S.,  into  i^otassium  xanthate, 
HjS  and  S  being  set  free.  Aniline  converts 
(EtO.CS),S,  into  NHPh.CS.OEt  and  CS(NHPh)., 
(Hofmann,  B.  S,  773).  Potassium  xanthate  is 
converted  by  ClCO,Et  into  S(CS.OEt),,  [55°]. 
This  body  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  golden 
needles,  split  up  by  alcoholic  NH.,  into 
EtO.CS.NH.,  and  H.,S,  and  by  alcoholic  KOH 
into  EtO.CO.SK  and'  EtO.CS.SK  (Welde,  J.  pr. 
[2]  15,  45).~NaA'  :  yellow  needles.— NH, A'  : 
colourless  needles,  resembling  urea.  V.  e.  sol. 
water  and  alcohol. — BaA'._,2aq  :  from  alcohol, 
BaO,  and  CS,.  Very  unstable  lamin»  ;  sol. 
water. — "CaA',  :  gummy  mass.-  AsA'.,.  Pre- 
pared by  dropping  a  solution  of  AsCl^  in  CS, 
into  alcoholic  NaOEt,  with  cooling.  The  liquid 
is  filtered  from  NaCl,  and  allowed  to  evaporate 
spontaneously  (Hlasiwetz).  Colourless  mono- 
clinic  tables  (from  CS,).  V.  e.  sol.  CS,.  De- 
composed by  heat,  leaving  As,S..|.  Decomposed 
by  warm  aqueous  HCl. — SbAV  Prepared  in 
the  same  way  as  the  preceding  xanthate,  using 
SbClj.  Large  lemon-yellow  triclinic  crystals. — 
BiA',j:  golden-yellow  laminaj  and  tables. — CrA'3 : 
shining  dark-blue  crystals;  m.  sol.  CS„  form- 
ing a  violet-blue  solution.— CoA',,  :  large  black 
crystals,  m.  sol.  CS,  forming  a  dark  grass- 
green  solution  (H.).  Insol.  NH.,  (Phipson,  C. 
B.  84,  1459).— NiA',  :  large  black  monoclinic 
tables,  m.  sol.  CS,  forming  a  yellowish-green 
solution  (H.).  Sol.  NH.,Aq. — HgA'.,.  From 
NaOEt  and  HgCl,  in  CS„'(H.).  Satiny  scales, 
m.  sol.  CS,.— SnA',.  From  NaOEt,  SnCl.,,  and 
CS,  in  the  same  manner  as  AsA'3  (H.).  Golden 
lamina!  and  tables. — FeA'., :  black  monoclinic 
crystals ;  its  solution  in  CS,  is  brownish-black 
(H.). — Cu,A',.    Potassium  xanthate  added  to  a 

!  solution  of  a  cupric  salt  forms  at  first  a  brownisli- 
black  pp.  of  cupric  xanthate,  but  this  quickly 
changes  to  beautiful  yellow  Mocculi  of  cuprous 
xanthate.  This  salt  is  not  sensibly  attacked  by 
H,S,  but  ammonium  sulphide  decomposes  it  im- 
mediately. It  is  decomijosed  by  hot  acids.  It 
is  insol.  water  and  NH.„  sol.  CS,. — PbA',.  Pre- 
pared by  adding  CS,  and  lead  hydroxide  to 

;  alcoholic  KOH.  Colourless  silky  needles;  insol. 
water  and  ether,  m.  sol.  boiling  alcohol.  Slowly 
decomposed  by  H,S,  immediately  by  ammonium 
sulphide.  When  boiled  with  aqueous  KOH  a 
pp.  of  PbS  is  formed.  Cupric  sulphate  solution 
j)oured  on  the  crystals  immediately  changes 
them  to  cuprous  xanthate  (Debus). — ZnA', : 
granular  pp.  ;  si.  sol.  water,  m.  sol.  alcohol, 
V.  sol.  NH^Aq  (P.). 

Chloride  and  Amide  v.  stipra. 
Methyl  ethyl  (a£!)-dithiocarbonate 
EtO.CS.SMe.     Methyl  xanthate.    (179°)  (S.)  ; 
(184°)  (C).    S.G.  i  1-119  (Nasini  a.  Scala,  G.  17, 
66);  U  1-123  (C);  ii!  1-129  (S.).    E  65-67. 
V.D.  4-65.    Obtained  by  distilling  KMeSO,  with 

1  potassium  xanthate  (Chancel,  A.  Ch..  [3]  35, 468). 

I  Also  from  potassium  xanthate  and  Mel  (Salomon, 

I  J.pr.  [2]  8,  116).  Pale-yellow  oil;  sol.  alcoliol 
and  ether.  Alcoliolic  KOH  gives  MeSH  and 
xanthamide  EtO.CS.NH,,. 

Di-ethyl  (a;3)-di-thio-carbonate  EtO.CS.SEt. 
Xanthic  ether.  Mol.  w.  150.  (200°).  S.G.  i  1-074 
(N.  a.  S.).    E  03  70-95. 

Formation.— 1.  From  EtO.CS.SK  and  EtCl 
(Debus),  or  EtBr  (Salomon,  J.  pr.  [2]  0,  445).— 
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2.  By  the  dry  distillation  of  (EtO.CS)2S2 
(Zeise). 

Properties. — Pale-yellow  oil,  smelling  like 
garlic  ;  miscible  with  alcohol  and  ether.  It 
dissolves  iodine.  It  is  but  slightly  attacked  by 
potassium.  It  is  not  attacked  by  HCl.  Its 
alcoholic  solution  gives  a  white  pp.  with  HgCl... 
HgO,  PbO,  and  PbO.,  do  not  act  on  it. 

Beaciiows.— Alcoholic  KSH  gives  mercaptan 
and  EtO.CS.SK.  Alcoholic  KOH  acts  in  like 
manner.  NH.,  passed  into  its  alcoholic  solution 
forms  EtjS,  H,,S,  and  EtO.CS.NHj.  Aqueous 
NH3  at  135°  forms  alcohol,  mercaptan,  and 
NHjSCy.  Water  at  160°  gives  mercaptan,  alco- 
hol, CO.,  and  H.,S  (Schmitt  a.  Glutz,  B.  1,  168). 

Chloride  EtS.CSCl.  {100"  invacuo).  S.G. 
15  1-1408.    From  mercaptan  and  CSCI2  (Klason, 

B.  20,  2385). 

Amide  EtS.CS.NH^.  [42°].  Formed  by 
passing  K.S  into  ethyl  sulphocyanide  at  100^ 
under  extra  pressure  (Jeanjean,  J.  1866,  501 ; 
Salomon  a.  Conrad,  J.  fyr.  [2]  10, 29).  Trimetric 
crystals  (from  ether)  with  unpleasant  odour. 
Insol.  water,  v.  e.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Alco- 
holic NH3  or  KOH  gives  mercaptan  and  sulpho- 
cyanide. EtI  forms  crystalline  EtS.CS.NH.Etl. 
IlgCl.,,  AgNOa,  and  CuSOj  give  pps. 

Acetyl  derivative  of  the  Amide 
EtS.CS.NHAc.  [123°].  Yellow  needles  ;  sol.  al- 
cohol, ether,  and  hot  water.  Boiled  with  baryta- 
water  it  gives  mercaptan,  barium  sulphocyanide, 
and  barium  acetate.  Formed  by  the  combina- 
tion of  thio-acetic  acid  with  ethyl-sulphocyanide. 
On  dry  distillation  it  is  decomposed  into  these 
constituents  (Chanlaroff,  B.  15,  1987). 

Ethylene  ethyl  (a3)-di-thiocarbonate 
(EtO.CS.S),CJI,.  [42°].    From  potassium  xan- 
thate  and  alcoholic  ethylene  bromide  (Welde, 
J.pr.  [2]  15,  55).    Long  needles  or  tables  (from 
ether).    Alcoholic  NH,  gives  EtO.CS.NH.,  and 

C,  H,(SH),. 

Ethyl  propyl  (a/3)-di-thiocarbonate 
EtO.CS.SPr.  S.G.  f  1-050.    E  ^  78-55  (Nasini  a. 
Scala,  G.  17,  66). 

Ethyl  isobutyl  (aj8)-di-thio-carbonate 
C,H.,O.CS.SEt.     (228°).    S.G.     1-003.  From 
CXO-CS.SK  and  EtI  (Mylius,  B.  5,  975). 

Di  -  ethyl  -  (aa)  -  di  -  thiocarbonate  C0(SEt)2. 
(197°).    S.G.  22  1-084. 

Formation.— 1.  By  warming  ethyl  sulpho- 
cyanide with  cone.  H.,S04  (Schmitt  a.  Glutz,  B. 
1,  106).— 2.  From  NaSEt  and  COOL  (Salomon, 
J.  pr.  [2]  7,  255). — 3.  From  di-phenyl  carbonate 
and  NaSEt  (Seifert,  J.  pr.  [2]  31,  404). 

Properties.—  Oil,  smelling  like  garlic.  Alco- 
holic NHj  splits  it  up  into  urea  and  mercaptan. 
Alcoholic  KOH  gives  KEtCOj  and  mercaptan. 
Water  at  160°  forms  CO,  and  mercaptan. 

Mono-ethyl  tri-thio-carbonate  EtS.CS.SH. 
Salt. — KA'.  Formed  by  direct  union  of  CS^ 
with  KSEt  (Chancel,  C.  R.  32,  642).  Sol.  water 
and  alcohol.  Its  solution  gives  yellow  pps.  with 
salts  of  Ag,  Pb,  and  Hg;  and  with  CuSO^a  scarlet 
pp.  of  the  cuprous  salt.  These  pps.  decompose 
when  heated,  leaving  metallic  sulphides.  The 
K  salt  decomposes  at  100°  into  P2S5  and  an  oil 
C„H,„S  ? 

Di- ethyl  tri-thio-carbonate  EtS.CS.SEt. 

(240°). 

Formation. — 1.  From  K^CSj  or  NajCS,  and 
EtI  or  EtCl  (Schweitzer,  J.pr.  32,  254;  Debus, 


A.  75,  147;  Husemann,  A.  123,  67).— 2.  By 

acting  on  EtI  and  CSj  with  sodium  amalgam 
(Nasini  a.  Scala,  O.  17,  236 ;  cf.  Lowig  a.  Scholz, 
J.  pr.  79,  441).  — 3.  From  CSClj  and  NaSEt 
(Klason,  B.  20,  2385). 

Properties. — Heavy  yellow  oil,  v.  sol.  alcohol 
and  ether.  Has  a  slightly  alliaceous  odour. 
Burns  with  blue  ilame.  When  heated  slowly  it 
partially  decomposes  into  EtjS  and  CSj.  Alco- 
holic KOH  gives  KjCS,,  mercaptan,  &c.  Alco- 
h  olic  N  H3  at  100°  gives  mercaptan  and  ammonium 
sulphocyanide.  Unites  with  bromine,  forming 
EtaCSjBrj,  which  crystallises  from  ether  in  large 
six-sided  prisms,  decomposed  by  water  with 
liberation  of  HBr,  and  by  potash  with  liberation 
of  the  original  ether  (Behrend,  A.  128,  333). 
Oxidised  by  HNO3  to  ethane  sulphonic  acid. 

Ethyl-ortho-thio-carbonate  C(SEt)^.  S.G. 
1-01.  Formed  by  treating  CClj  with  NaSEt 
(Claesson,  J.  pr.  [2]  15,  212).  Oil,  with  un- 
pleasant odour.  Gives  off  Et^Sj  when  heated. 
Volatile  with  steam.  Oxidised  by  HNO3  to 
ethane  sulphonic  acid. 

ETHYL  THIOCYANATE  v.  Ethyl  sulpho- 
cyanide. 

.C„H3 — NHEt 
DI-ETHYI-THIONINE    N<  >S 

I  ^CA — NEt 

Obtained  by  the  action  of  FejClg  upon  a  dilute 
solution  of  ethyl-^J-phenylene  diamine  in  pre- 
sence of  H^S  and  HCl.  In  its  properties  and 
reactions  it  closely  resembles  the  di-methyl- 
thionine  (q.v.)  (Bernthsen  a.  Goske,  B.  20,  933). 

(a)-ETHYL-THIOPHENE  C^HsS  i.e. 
CH  — CH 

II  II  .  (133°  cor.).  S.G.  2^-990.  Formed 
CEt.S.CH 

by  the  action  of  sodium  upon  a  mixture  of  (&)- 
bromo-thiophene  and  EtBr  (Schleicher,  B.  18, 
3015 ;  19, 671) ;  or  upon  EtI  or  EtBr  and  (|3)-iodo- 
thiophene  (Meyer  a.  Kreis,  B.  17,  1560;  Egli, 

B.  18,  544).  Colourless  oil.  Gives  Lauben- 
heimer's  reaction.  By  alkaline  KMnO^  it  is 
oxidised  to  thienyl  methyl  ketone,  thiophene- 
(a)-carboxylic  acid  [127°],  and  thienyl-(o)-gly- 
oxylic  acid.  Gives  a  tri-bromo-  derivative 
C4SEtBr3 :  [108°] ;  colourless  plates. 

CEt . CH 

()3)-Ethyl-thiophene  ||       ||   .   Obtained  by 
CH.S.CH 

heating  ethyl-succinic  acid  with  P2S5  (Damsky, 
B.  19,  3284).  Oil.  KMnO^  gives  thiophene  (;8)- 
carboxylie  acid  [136°]. 

Di-ethyl-thiophene  CjSH.Et.,.  (181°  cor.). 
S.G.  J|  -962.  From  iodo-ethyl-thiophene,  EtI, 
and  sodium  (Muhlert,  B.  19,  633). 

References.  —  Bromo-,  Chloro-,  Iodo-,  and 

NiTRO-ETHYL-THIOPHENE. 

(a)-ETHYI-THIOPHENE  CARBOXYIIC  ACID 

CjSH.Et.COjH.  Ethijl-thiophe.nic  acid.  [71°]. 
Obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  upon 
a  mixture  of  iodo-(a)-thiophene  and  chloro- 
formic  ether,  and  saponification  of  the  product. 
Glistening  colourless  crystals.  V.  sol.  alcohol, 
ether,  and  hot  water,  si.  sol.  cold  water.  By 
alkaline  KMnO^  it  is  oxidised  to  thiophene  di- 
carboxylic  acid. 

Salts. — AgA' :  curdy  pp.,  sol.  hot  water. — 
CaA'.2  2^aq  :  colourless  silky  needles  (Schleicher, 
B.  18,  3018). 
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ETHYI  THIOPHOSPHATES. 

Mono -ethyl   thiophosphate  (EtO)PS(OH).,. 

Ethyl-thiophosphoric  acid.  Oil  formed  by  the 
action  of  alcohol  on  PSCl,.  The  K  and  Na  salts 
are  formed  by  treating  PSCl,  with  alcoholic  KOH 
or  NaOH.  They  are  v.  sol.  water  and  alcohol. 
The  salts  of  Ba,  Sr,  and  Ca  are  crystallisable. — 
BaA"  (Cloez,  C.  B.  24,  388  ;  Chevrier,  Z.  1869, 
413). 

Di-ethyl-thiophosphate  (EtO),,PS(OH).  Di- 
ethyl-tJiiopJiosplioric  acid.  Formed,  together 
with  EtjPS.^O.^,  by  the  action  of  P,_,S3  on  alcohol 
(Carius,  A.  112,  190).  Viscid  oil,  having  an 
acid  and  bitter  taste.  It  may  be  boiled  in 
aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution  without  decompo- 
sition, but  when  heated  2"'''  se  it  gives  off  mer- 
captan  and  leaves  phosphoric  acid.  It  forms 
very  stable  salts,  those  of  the  alkalis,  alkaline 
earths,  and  of  lead  being  v.  sol.  water,  sol. 
absolute  alcohol  and  ether.  The  silver  salt  is 
v.  si.  sol.  water,  but  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

Tri-ethyl  thiophosphate  (EtO)^?^.  Formed  by 
the  action  of  alcohol  on  PSCl^  or  PSBr., ;  and  of 
PSCl,  on  NaOEt  (Carius,  A.  119,  291 ;  Chevrier, 
Z.  1869,  413  ;  Michaelis,  B.  5,  4).  Oil,  smelling 
like  turpentine,  volatile  with  steam.  Cone. 
H,,SO,  appears  to  form  EtPSO,  and  Et,P„S.,0,. 

Di-ethyldi-thiophosphateEt._,HPO._,S,.  Formed, 
together  with  Et.S,  by  heating  Et3pO.,S._,  with 
mercaptan  in  a  sealed  tube  (Carius).  The  K  salt 
is  formed  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  KSEt  on 
Et;,PO.,So.    Colourless  amorphous  mass. 

Trf  -  ethyl    di  -  thio  -  phosphate    Et.,PO,,S ,. 
Formed,  as  above,  by  treating  alcohol  with 
Colourless  oil,  with  aromatic  and  somewhat 
alliaceous  odour.    Volatile  with  steam.  i 

Di-ethyl  tetra-thio-phosphate  Et.HPS,.  The  I 
K  salt  is  formed  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  KSII  ' 
on   Et-iPSj.     Et.HFS,  crystallises   in  prisms 
(Carius,     1801,  .583). 

Tri-ethyl  tetra-thio-phosphate  EtjPS,.  Pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  P.,S-,  on  mercaptan,  or, 
better,  on  mercury  mercaptide  (Carius,  A.  112, 
199).  Light  yellow  oil.  KOH  forms,  apparently, 
KEt,P0S3. 

Tetra-ethyl  di-thio-pyrophosphate  Et^P.^S-.O,. 
Appears  to  be  produced  by  treating  Et^PSO, 
with  cone.  H.SO,  (Carius,  Z.  1861,  305).  Liquid, 
m.  sol.  water.  Alcoholic  KOH  gives  Et3KP2S205. 

Tetra-ethyl  tri-thio-pyrophosphate 
Et,P.,S,0^.  From  P..S,Br^  and  alcohol  (Michaelis, 

5,'8). 

Tetra-ethyl  penta-thio-pyrophosphate 

Et,P.,S  O...    [Tl^^J  (Carius,  /.  1861,  586). 

ETHYL  THIOSINAMINE  v.  Ethyl-allyl- 
THin-in!KA. 

MONO-ETHYL  THIOSULPHATE 

EtS.KO^.OH.    Ethi/l-lhiosulphuric  acid. 

Form  i  tioii.—l.  By  treating  Et.^S  with  an 
equal  volume  of  cone.  H^SO,  (R.  H.  Smith,  C.  J. 
22,  302).— 2.  By  heating  EtBr  (1  mol.)  with 
Na,S-.03  (1  mol.)  with  an  inverted  condenser 
(Bunte,  B.  7,  646). — 3.  By  the  action  of  iodine 
on  a  mixture  of  mercaptan  and  Na-SO,  (Spring, 
B.  7,  1162). 

Salts. — NaA' :  silky  six-sided  needles  (from 
alcohol).  Its  aqueous  solution  is  scarcely  de- 
composed at  100'',  but  on  adding  a  small  quantity 
of  HCl  it  rapidly  splits  up  into  mercaptan  and 
NaHSO^.  Tlie  dry  salt  is  slowly  converted  at 
100°  into  dithionate  and  Et.,S.,.    Its  aqueous 


solution  gives  sparingly  soluble  pps.  with  AgiSIO.,, 
Pb(NO.,),„  and  HgCL;  the  last  pp.  is  quickly 
converted  on  heating  into  EtSHgCl,  while  sul- 
phuric acid  remains  in  solution.  HNO3  oxidises 
the  sodium  salt  to  sulphuric  and  ethane  sulphonic 
acids.  Sodium  forms  mercaptan  and  Na^SOj. — 
BaA'2  2aq:  colourless  rectangular  tables,  v.  sol. 
water,  si.  sol.  alcohol.  The  copper  salt  forms 
small  dimetric  tables,  v.  sol.  water.  The  silver 
salt  crystallises  in  small  shining  laminas. 

Chloride  EtS.SO,,Cl.  From  the  Na  salt 
and  PCI5.  Split  up  by  heat,  giving  Et.,S.,  (c/. 
Ramsay,  B.  8,  764). 

ETHYL- THIO -URAMIDO- BENZOIC  ACID 
NHEt.CS.NH.C„H,.CO,H.  Phcnyl-etliyl-thio- 
urca  m-carbo.cylic  acid.  [195°  uncor.].  Formed 
by  boiling  ?»-amido-benzoic  acid  with  ethyl- 
mustard-oil  in  alcoholic  solution  (Aschan,  B. 
17,  430).    Small  transparent  prisms. 

ETHYL-THIO-UREA  C,H„N.,S  i.e. 
NH.,.CS.NHEt.  Mol.  w.  104.  [il3°]  (Hofmann, 
B.  is,  2788).  From  ethyl  thio-carbimido  by 
direct  addition  of  NH,  in  alcoholic  solution 
(Hofmann,  Z.  1868,  686  ;  1870,  157  ;  B.  1,  26). 
Needles  (from  hot  water).  Sol.  water  and  alco- 
hol. Its  solution  in  aqueous  HCl  gives  a  yellow 
pp.  with  PtCl,.  In  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution 
it  is  easily  desulphurised  by  PbO  or  HgO,  the 
ultimate  product  being  tri  -  ethyl -melamine 
C3N,(NHEt)3. 

Benzoyl  derivative  NHBz.CS.NHEt. 
[134°].  Obtained  by  treating  benzoyl  sulpho- 
cyanide  with  ethylamine  (Miquel,  A.  Ch.  [5]  11, 
313).  Slender  prisms,  insol.  water,  m.  sol.  boil- 
ing alcohol.  Split  up  by  boiling  with  aqueous 
HCl,  giving  ethylamine  and  benzamide.  HgO 
gives  NHBz.CO.NHEt. 

Di-ethyl-thio-urea  CS(NHEt),.  Mol.  w.  1.32. 
Formed  by  the  addition  of  ethylamine  to  ethyl 
thiocarbimide  ;  also,  with  evolution  of  H.,S,  by 
heating  ethylamine  ethyl-thio-carbamate  with 
alcohol  at  115°  (Hofmann).  Crystals,  sol.  alco- 
hol, m.  sol.  water.  Its  solution  in  aqueous  HCl 
gives  a  yellow  crystalline  pp.  with  PtCl,.  By 
V.Or,  01'  'li'y  HCl  it  is  resolved  into  ethylamine 
and  ethyl  thiocarbimide.  It  is  not  decomposed 
in  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution  by  PbO,  but 
recently  ppd.  HgO  converts  it  into  CO(NHEt).> 
[107°].  HgO  in  presence  of  ethylamine  forms 
tri-ethyl-guanidiue. 

Tri-ethyl-thiourea  NHEt.CS.NEt,.  [26°]. 
(205°  uncor.).  Prepared  by  the  action  of  ethyl- 
thiocarbimide  on  diethylamine  (Grodzki,  B.  14, 
2755).  Colourless  crystals.  Sol.  alcohol  and 
ether,  nearly  insol.  water.  Alkaline  reaction. 
Potash-fusion  gives  NH,Et  and  NHEt,.  P.O^ 
gives  ethyl  thio-carbimide. 

Tetra-ethyl-thiourea  CS(NEto).,.  (216"  un- 
cor.). S.G.  -9345  (Grodzki, 'Jj.  14,  2757). 
Colourless  liquid.  Sol.  alcohol  and  ether,  insol. 
water.  Strong  base  of  alkaline  reaction.  Very 
stable.  Prepared  by  ethylation  of  tri-ethyl- 
thiourea. 

ETHYL  TITANATE  Et.TiO.,.  By  the  action 
of  TiCl,  (1  mol.)  on  alcohol  (4  mols.)  there  is 
formed  TiCl.,(OEt)„EtOH  [105  -110°]  whence 
NaOEt  gives  Ti(OEt),  (Demarray,  C.  It.  80,  51). 

Trichloride  EtOTiCl).  [78°].  (187°  cor.). 
From  TiCl,  and  ether  (Bedson,  A.  180,  23.5). 

o-ETHYL-TOLUENE  C„H,„  i.e. 
CbH^(CH3)(C..Hj)   [1:2].  Meihyl-ethijl-hemene 
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Mol.  w.  120.  (158°  uncor.).  S.G.  is  -8731. 
Liquid  at  -17°.  Obtained  by  the  action  of 
sodium  upon  a  mixture  of  o-bromo-toluene  and 
ethyl  bromide.  By  dilute  HNO3  it  is  oxidised 
to  o-toluic  acid,  and  by  KMnOj  to  terephthalic 
acid  (?)  (Glaus  a.  Mann,  B.  18,  1121). 

wt-Ethyl-toluene  C,-H,MeEt  [1:3].  (159°). 
S.G.  as  -869.  Formed  by  boiling  an  ethereal 
solution  of  EtBr  and  ?;i-bromo-toluene  with 
sodium  for  two  days  (Wroblewsky,  A.  192,  198). 
Formed  also  by  distilling  abietic  acid  with  zinc- 
dust  (Ciamician,  B.  11,  270).  By  oxidation  with 
CrOj  it  yields  isophthalic  acid.  H^SO^  forms 
two  sulphonic  acids  ;  the  Ba  salt  of  one  of  these 
BaA'o  6aq  forms  large  crystals,  si.  sol.  water ; 
that  of  the  other  forms  small  prisms,  v.  sol. 
water 

Dihydridel  C^Y^^^.  (154°).  Occurs  in 
animal  oil  (Weidel  a.  Ciamician,  B.  13,  72). 
Gives  isophthalic  acid  on  oxidation. 

Sulphonic  acids  Ct,Ji3MeEtS03H. — 
BaA'o  6aq. — BaA'2  3aq. 

p-Ethyl-toluene  C,H,MeEt  [1:4].  (161-9°- 
162-1°)  at  756-3  mm.  S.G.  -8694  (Schiff) ; 
"£  -864  (A.).  V.D.  4-11  (calc.  4-14).  S.V.  161-9 
(Schiff,  A.  220,  93).  Formed  by  treating 
^)-bromo-toluene  with  ethyl  bromide  and  sodium 
(Glinzer  a.  Fittig,  A.  136,  303 ;  Jannasch  a. 
Dieckmann,  B.  7,  1513).  Formed  also  from 
ethylidene  chloride,  toluene,  and  ALCl^ 
(Anschiitz,  A.  235,  314).  Converted  by  K,Cr,0, 
and  H2SO4  into  ^-toluic  ai     terephthalic  acids. 

References. — Bbomo-,  Culobo-,  and  Nitko- 

ETHYL-TOLUENE. 

Di-ethyl-toluene  C.H^MeEt.,  [1:3:5].  (199°). 
S.G.  an  -879.  Prom  acetone',  methyl  ethyl 
ketone,  and  H.SO  ,  (.Jacobsen,  B.  7,  1434).  HNO3 
oxidises  it  to  uvitic  acid. 

Isoraeride  v.  Ajiyl-benzene. 

ETHYL-o-TOLUIDINE  C,H,3N  i.e. 
C„H,(CH3).NHEt.  (214°)  (R.  a.  S.) ;  (206°)  (N.). 
S.G.  j-;7j  -9534.  Prepared  by  heating  o-toluidine 
hydrobromide  (or  hydroiodide)  with  1  mol. 
( +  5  p.c.  excess)  of  ethyl  alcohol  at  150°  for 
8  hours ;  the  yield  is  54  p.c.  of  the  theoretical. 

Acetyl  derivative  C5Hj(CH.,).NAcEt. 
(255°)  (Eeinhardt  a.  Staedel,  B.  16,  29  ;  Norton, 
Am.  7, 118). 

Nitrosamine  CeH^Me.NEt.NO.  Oil; 
volatile  with  steam. 

Ethyl-p-toluidine  C,H,Me.NHEt[l:4].  (217°). 
S.G.  -9391.  From  |)-toluidine  and  EtI  by 
heating  for  2  days  at  100°  (Morley  a.  Abel,  C.  J. 
7,68).  Oil.  Its  sulphate  and  oxalate  are 
crystalline. — B'.^H.PtClj :  pale-yellow  crystals, 
sol.  water  and  alcohol,  si.  sol.  ether;  decomposed 
at  100". 

Di-ethyl-o-toluidine  C„H^(CH3).NEt...  (208°) 
at  755  mm. ;  (210°  i.  V.)  (R.).  Formed'by  heat- 
ing ethyl-o-toluidine  with  excess  of  EtI  at  100°  ; 
the  yield  being  70  p.c.  (Norton,  Am.  7,  119). 
Prepared  by  heating  o-toluidine  hydrobromide 
(or  hydroiodide)  with  2  mols.  ( +  5  p.c.  excess) 
of  ethyl  alcohol  at  150°  for  8  hours  ;  the  yield  is 
90  p.c.  of  the  theoretical  (Reinhardt  a.  Staedel, 

B.  16,   29).    Oil.    Fuming  nitric  acid  yields 

C,  H,Me(Na,)..N(N02)Et  [72°]  (Van  Eomburgh, 
B.  T.  C.  3,  402). 

Salt.— B'HIaq:  [73°];  prisms. 


Di-ethyl-p-toluidine  C,H4(CH3).NEt2  [1:4]. 
(228°).  S.G.  1^^  -9242.  Formed  by  heating 
ethyl-^-toluidine  with  EtI  (Morley  a.  Abel). 
Prepared  by  heating  ^J-toluidine  hydrobromide 
(or  hydroiodide)  with  2  mols.  ( -I-  5  p.c.  excess) 
of  ethyl  alcohol  at  150°  for  8  hours ;  the  yield 
is  95  p.c.  of  the  theoretical  (Reinhardt  a.  Staedel, 

B.  16,  29).  Oil.  Nitric  acid  (S.G.  1-5)  yields 
C„H,Me(N02).NEt(N0„)  (Van  Eomburgh,  B.  T.  G. 
3,  408).  Diazo-benzene  chloride  gives 
C5H5.N,.NEt.C6HjMe  [38°] ;  diazo-wi-nitro-benz- 
ene  chloride  reacts  with  formation  of 
[3:1]  CsHj(N0.).N,.NEtC,H4Me  [55°]  ;  while 
diazo-p-nitro-benzene  chloride  gives  rise  to 
[4:1]  C„H,(NO.,).N.,.NEt.C,H,Me  [114°]  (Noelting 
a.  Binder,  Bl.  [2]  49,  81).— B'.>H,PtCl, :  rhombo- 
hedra  (Soffing,  P.  B.  8,  190).— B'HClHgCl,  iaq  : 
triclinic  crystals.— B'HBr  :  monoclinic  crystals. 
— B'HI :  crystalline. — B'HNOj :  monoclinic 
crystals. 

Ethylo-iodide  C^HjMe.NEtjI.  Heavy 
oil.  Decomposed  by  moist  AgjO  it  gives  the 
strongly  alkaline  CjH^Me.NEtjOH,  whence 
(C,HjMeNEt3Cl),PtCl4  which  crystallises  from 
hot  water  in  slender  needles  (Morley  a.  Abel). 

ETHYl-DI-TOLYL-AMINE    v.  Di-tolyl- 

ETHYL-AMINE. 

ETHYL-TOLYIENE-DIAMINE  v.  Tolylene- 

ETHYL-DIAMINE. 

ETHYL-TOLYL-  v.  Tolyl-etiiyl-. 
ETHYL-TROPIC  ACID  v.  tbopic  acid  under 

O-OxY-a-PHENYL-PROPIONIC  ACID. 

ETHYL-ULTRAMARINE.  Prepared  by  heat- 
ing in  sealed  tubes  silver  ultramarine  and  ethyl 
iodide,  to  the  solid  residue  a  further  quantity  of 
the  iodide  is  added  and  the  process  repeated  until 
all  the  silver  is  removed.  A  grey  substance, 
evolving  ethyl  sulphide  when  heated  to  100°. 
With  sodium  chloride  it  forms  ordinary  sodium 
ultramarine  and  ethyl  chloride  (De  Forcrand, 
A.  Ch.  [5]  17,  564  ;  C.  R.  88,  30). 

DI-ETHYL-UMBELLIC  ACID  v.  Umbellic 

ACID. 

ETHYL-URAMIDO-BENZOIC  ACID 

C,  „H;,,N,03  i.e.  NHEt.C0.NH.C,H,.C02Et.  From 
cyanic  ether  and  w-amido-benzoic  acid  in  alco- 
holic solution  (Griess,  J.  ]pr.  [2]  5,  454).  Slender 
needles.  V.  si.  sol.  boiling  water,  v.  e.  sol.  boil- 
ing alcohol.  Acid  in  reaction.  —  BaA'2  3aq : 
minute  needles. — AgA' :  laminee. 

Reference.  —  Amido-ethyl-ueamido-benzoic 

ACID. 

ETHYL-UREA  C3H8N„0  i.e.  CO(NH.,)(NHEt). 
Mol.  w.  88.    [92=-].    S.G.  1^  1-213. 

Formation. — 1.  By  the  union  of  cyanic  ether 
with  ammonia  (Wurtz,  C.  R.  32,  414).— 2.  By 
the  union  of  ethylamine  with  cyanic  acid 
(Leuckart,  J.  pr.  [2]  21,  10). 

Prqperttes.— Large  deliquescent  prisms  (from 
alcohol) ;  excessively  sol.  water,  alcohol,  chloro- 
form, CSj,  and  boiling  benzene.  Insol.  ether. 
At  200°  it  decomposes  with  evolution  of  NH3  and 
a  little  NH.jEt,  leaving  a  residue  containing  di- 
ethyl cyanurate  (Wurtz,  R4p.  Chim.  Fure,  1862, 
199). 

Reactions. — 1.  Nitrous  acid  forms  alcohol,  ni- 
trogen, and  CO.M  NaOH  acts  in  like  manner. — 
2.  A  boiling  aqueous  solution  dissolves  mercuric 
oxide,  and  on  cooling  deposits  crystals  containing 
53-5  p.c.  of  mercury  (L.). —  3.  Evaporation  with 
AgNOj  forms  silver  eyanate. — 4.  Aniline  at  150" 
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forms  di-phenyl-urea,  NH,,Et,  and  NH,  (L.). — 
5.  Alcoholic  KOH  at  100°  gives  potassium 
cyanate  and  ethylamine  (Haller,  Bl.  [2]  45, 

705)  . 

Salts. — B'HNOa :  rosettes  of  thick  prisms 
Melts  below  60°  and  then  decomposes.  V.  sol. 
cold  water  and  alcohol. — B'HCl.  Got  by  passing 
HCl  over  the  base  at  100°.  At  1G0°  it  gives  off 
ethylamine. — :  [c.  C0°] ;  rectangular 
plates,  V.  sol.  water  and  alcohol. 

Acetyl  derivative  CON.,H„EtAc.  [c.l20°]. 
From  ethyl-urea  and  ClAc.  Stout  prisms  (from 
ether).  Eeadily  sol.  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
Sublimes  in  long  needles.  Boiled  with  KOH 
it  forms  potassic  carbonate  and  acetate,  NH^,  and 
NEtHo. 

Propionyl  derivative 
CO(NHEt)(NH.COEt).    [100°].    Fine  needles. 
Sol.  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.    Formed  from 
propionamide,  Br,  and  NaOHAq  (Hofmann,  B. 
15,  754). 

s-Bennoyl  derivative  CO(NHEt)(NHBz). 
[1G8°J  (L.);  [192°]  (M.).  From  ethyl-urea  and 
BzCl  at  130°  (Leuckavt,  J.  pr.  [2]  21,  33).  Also 
from  the  benzoyl  derivative  of  ethyl-thio-urea  by 
treatment  with  ppd.  HgO  (Miquel,  A.  Ch.  [5J 
11,  318).  Needles  (from  water).  V.  sol.  alcohol, 
ether,  and  hot  water. 

ii-Benzoyl  derivative  NH.,.CO.NEtBz. 
From  EtS.CO.NEtBz  and  cold  alcoholic  NH., 
(Lossner,  J.  pr.  [2]  10,  251).  Ehombohedra 
(from  dilute  alcohol).  V.  e.  sol.  absolute  alco- 
hol, m.  sol.  ether,  v.  si.  sol.  water. 

s-Di-ethyl-urea  CO(NHEt)...  Mol.  w.  116. 
[10(i°]  (L.  a.  H.) ;  [10'J?-ir2-5°]  (W.).  (263° 
cor.). 

Formation.— 1.  From  ethylamine  and  cyanic 
ether.  Hence  formed  also  by  the  action  of  water  on 

cyanic  ether  (Wurtz,  C.  R.  32,  414)  2.  Formed, 

together  with  cyanic  ether,  by  the  distillation 
of  tri-ethyl-biuret  (Limpricht  a.  Habich,  A.  109, 
105). 

Properties. — Silky  flexible  needles  (from  alco- 
hol).   V.  sol.  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

Reactions. — 1.  Gives  oif  ethylamine  when 
boiled  with  potash. — 2.  Heated  in  sealed  tubes 
at  100°  with  alcoholic  KOH  it  gives  potassium 
cyanate  and  diethylamine  (Haller,  Bl.  [2]  45, 

706)  . 

Salts.  —  B'HNO^:  very  acid  deliquescent 
prisms. 

Nitrosamine  NHEt.CO.NEt.NO.  [5°]. 
Formed  by  heating  di-ethyl-urea  with  nitrous 
acid  (Von  Zotta,  A.  179,  102  ;  E.  Fischer,  A. 
199,  284;  B.  9,  111).  Tables;  si.  soL  water. 
Decomposed  by  heat,  even  below  100  into  nitro- 
gen, ethylene,  and  cyanic  ether.  Gives  Lieber- 
mann's  reaction  with  phenol  and  H.^SO,.  Re- 
duced by  zinc  and  acetic  acid  to  di-ethyl-semi- 
carbazide. 

M-Di-ethyl-urea  CO(NH,)(NEt,,).  [70°].  From 
diethylamine  and  cyanic  acid  (Volhard,  A.  119, 
360;  A.  P.  N.  Franchimont,  B.  T.  C.  2,  122). 
Crystals,  very  sweet  taste.  V.  sol.  ether  and 
alcohol.  Sol.  HNO3  with  absorption  of  heat, 
but  afterwards  a  strong  reaction  sets  in,  and 
heat  is  given  out ;  CO.,  and  a  little  NjO  being 
evolved,  the  liquid  then  yielding  crystals  of 
nitro  -  di  -  methyl  -  amine  (di-methyl-nitro-amide) 
(CH,)/.N.N02  [57°]. 


Tri-ethyl-urea  CO(NHEt)(NEt,,).  [63']. 
(c.  235°).  From  cyanic  ether  and  diethylamine  ; 
formed  also  by  treating  triethylamine  with  vapour 
of  cyanic  acid  (Wurtz  ;  Hofmann,  Pr.  11,  273). 
Soft  crystals,  sol.  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It 
does  not  appear  to  combine  with  acids.  Alkalis 
convert  it  into  ethylamine,  diethylamine,  and 
CO.. 

Tetra-ethyl-urea  C0(NEt„)2.  (205°)  (M.) ; 
(210°-21.5°)  (W.). 

Formation. — 1.  By  passing  COCL  into  a  solu- 
tion of  diethylamine  in  ligroin  (Michler,  B.  8, 
1664).— 2.  From  Cl.CO.NEt,,  and  diethylamine 
(Wallach,  A.  214,  275). 

Properties — Oil.  Dissolves  in  acids,  but  is 
reppd.  by  alkalis. 

ETHYL-URETHANE  v.  Ethyl  tiiiocarbamic 

ACID. 

ETHYL-VINYL  v.  Butin-ene. 
ETHYL-VINYL    OXIDE    v.  Vinyl  ethyl 

OXIDE. 

DI-ETHYL-XANTHAMIDE    v.  Ethyl-di- 

THI0-CARBA3IIC  ACID. 

ETHYL-o-XYLENE  C„H,Me,Et  [1:2:4].  Di- 

methi/l-ctlnjl-bciizcne.  (189°).  From  camphor 
j  and  ZnCL  or  iodine  (Armstrong  a.  Miller,  C.  J. 
[45,  U8;'B.  16,  2258).  Also  from  bromo-o- 
,  xylene,  EtBr,  and  sodium  (Jacobsen,  B.  19,  2516). 
Gives  on  oxidation  C,.H,Me..CO.,H. 

Sulphonic  acid  C^UMe.MSO.JI.  Tables. 
—  BaA'„4aq. 

^mzrfe  C,H,Me,EtSO,NH,.  [126°].  Needles 
or  prisms  (from  alcohol). 

Ethyl-)»-xylene  C,H,,Me.,Et  [1:3:5].  (187°). 
S.G.  f  -869.  From  ethylidene  chloride,  AlXl,, 
and  xylene  (Anschiitz,  A.  235,  323).  Formed 
also  by  treating  a  mixture  of  acetone  and 
methyl  ethyl  ketone  with  H.^SO.,  (Jacobsen,  B. 
7,  1432) ;  and  by  treating  (l,3,5)-bromo-xylene 
with  EtBr  and  sodium  (Wroblewsky,  A.  192, 
217).  Bromine  forms  a  tribromo-  derivative 
[91°].  On  oxidation  it  gives  uvitic  acid 
C,H.,Me(CO..H).,  [290°]. 

Ethyl-w-xyiene  C.H^Mc.Et  [1:3:4].  (184°). 
S.G.  22  -878.  From  bromo-7)J-xyIene,  EtBr,  and 
sodium  (Fittig  a.  Ernst,  A.  139,  184;  Z.  [2]  1, 
572).  Liquid.  Gives  a  tri-nitro-  derivative 
[119°]. 

Stdphonic  acid  C.H.Me.Et.SO.H.  Crys- 
talline mass  (J.). — BaA'._,2aq:  trimetric  lamina^, 
m.  sol.  cold  water. — NaA'  2aq :  minute  flat 
prisms,  v.  e.  sol.  cold  water. 

Amide  C,Ji.Me.M.SO„'^B..,.  [148°].  Needles 
or  prisms  (from  alcohol). 

Ethyl-2)-xylene  C.HjMc.Et  [1:4:3].  (185°). 
From  (3,l,4)-bromo-j)-xylene,  Etl3r,  and  sodium 
(Jacobsen,  B.  19,  2516).  It  gives  a  tri-nitro- 
derivative  [120°]. 

S  ulphonic  acid  C,IlMe.Mt.fiO.JI.  Large 
trimetric  plates  (from  dilute  H...SOJ. — NaA'  aq  : 
tables;  m.  sol.  cold  water.— ISaA'j:  six-sided 
plates,  m.  sol.  boiling  water. 

Amide  C,H,Me2EtS0.,NH„.  [117°].  Pearly 
plates  (from  very  dilute  alcohol) ;  m.  sol.  cold 
alcohol. 

I       iJc/t'i'cnc^.— Tki-bromo-ethyl-xylene. 

i       ETHYL-XYLYL  v.  Xylyl-ethyl. 

1  ETTIDINE.  A  name  given  by  Greville 
Williams  {Laboratory,  109)  to  a  base  C.^HjaN 
obtained  by  distilling  quiuoline  with  KOH. 
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EUCALYN  CgHijO,  aq.    [o]  =  about  50°.  A 

sweet,  syrupy  substance  produced,  together  with 
glucose,  by  boiling  melitose  CioHojO,,  (the  sugar 
of  the  eucalyptus)  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and 
obtained,  together  with  alcohol,  by  feimenting 
melitose  with  yeast  (Berthelot,  A.  Ch.  [3]  46,72). 
Dextro-rotatory,  and  non-fermentable.  It  becomes 
coloured  at  100°,  and  at  200°  it  forms  a  black 
insoluble  substance.  Dilute  HjSOj  does  not 
affect  it.  Boiling  baryta-water  colours  it  strongly. 
It  reduces  Fehling's  solution. 

EUCALYPTENE.  This  name  was  applied 
by  Cloez  {A.  154,  372)  to  a  hydrocarbon  C,„H,6  ? 
(165°) ;  S.G.  1^  -836 ;  V.D.  5-3,  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling eucalyptol  with  P2O-.  The  same  name 
was  applied  by  Faust  a.  Homeyer  {B.  7,  63, 
1429),  and  by  Oppenheim  a.  Pfaff,  {B.  7,  625)  to 
a  terpene  (172°-175°),  V.D.  68-4,  said  to  occur 
in  oil  of  eucalyptus. 

EUCALYPTOL  C,„H,80.  [1°].  (172°)  (V.)  ; 
(176°  i.V.)  (J.).  S.Ct.  -923  (J.) ;  2  -940.  Oc- 
curs in  the  oil  of  EucalypUis  Globulus  and  is 
isolated  from  the  fraction  170°- 180°  by  conver- 
sion into  the  hydrochloride  (Jahns,  B.  17,  2941). 
Optically  inactive.  Probably  identical  with 
cineol.  Camphor-like  smell.  Colourless  liquid. 
Dry  HCl  forms  the  compound  (0,||H|80).,HC1 
(Voiry,  0.  B.  106,  1419).  KMnO^  oxidises  "it  to 
cineolic  acid  C,„H„05  [196°]  (Wallach,  A.  246, 
265). 

EUCALYPTUS  MANNA  v.  Melitose. 

EUCALYPTUS  OIL.  The  essential  oil  of 
Eucalyphis  Glohulus  is  a  pale-yellow,  slightly 
dextrorotatory  liquid.  S.G.  -932.  At  -50°  it 
solidifies,  and  the  crystals  thus  formed  melt  at 
-10°.  On  distillation  the  first  fractions  contain 
water,  formic  and  acetic  acids,  and  butyric  and 
valeric  anhydrides.  At  159°  there  passes  over  a 
terpene  S.G.  -88;  [0]^= -f40°,  which  forms  a 
hydrochloride C,„H,5HC1  [127°];  [a]„  =  27|°.  The 
fraction  170°-175''  contains  eucalyptol  which 
constitutes  two-thirds  of  the  oil  of  eucalyptus 
(Voiry,  C.  B.  106,  1419  ;  cf.  Cloez,  A.  154,  372). 
According  to  Faust  a.  Homeyer  (B.  7,  63,  1429) 
oil  of  eucalyptus  contains  two  terpenes  (151^)  and 
(c.  174°),  together  with  cymene  and  a  camphor- 
like body  C|„H,^0.  Oppenheim  a.  Pfaff  found  in 
Australian  eucalyptus  oil  a  terpene  (173°)  whence 
iodine  produces  cymene.  Wallach  found  in  the 
Australian  oil  (from  E.  amygdalina)  cineol  and 
a  Iffivorotatory  phellandrene  (165°-180°).  S.G. 
iS  -855  (Wallach,  A.  246,  265). 

EUCHROIC  ACID  v.  Di-imide  of  Mellitio 

ACID. 

EUCHLORINE.  This  name  was  given  by 
Davy  to  a  gas  obtained  by  the  reaction  between 
HClAq  and  KCIO , ;  it  has  been  proved  to  be  a 
mixture  of  C10„  and  CI  {cf.  p.  12).    M.  M.  P.  M. 

EUDIOMETER.  A  graduated  glass  vessel  used 
in  analysis  of  gases,  and  in  titrimetrie  analysis 
(v.  vol.  i.  pp.  237  and  248).  M.  M.  P.  M. 

EUGENOL  C,„H,.,0 .  i.e. 
[l:3:4]C,H3(0H)(0Me).CH.,.CH:CH„.  Mol.w.l64. 
V.D. 6-4  (calc.  5-7).  (242°)  (S.) ;  (251°)  (Williams) ; 
(252°)  (Gladstone)  ;  (252°  cor.)  (Church).  S.G. 
4  1-068  (W.)  ;  S2  1-066  (G.)  ;  1-066  (Church, 
C.  J.  28, 113) ;  ^  1-079  (Wassermann) ;  !£?  1-063 
(Wa.) ;  14  1-070  (Tiemann  a.  Kraaz,  B.  15,  2066). 

1-540.  Ml?  1-554. 

Occurrence.— In  oil  of  cloves ;  in  oil  of  bay 
{Lauruts  nobilia) ;  in  the  oil  of  cinnamon  leaves  ; 


in  oil  of  pimento  ;  in  oil  of  Canella  alba ; 
and  in  oil  of  Ilicium  religiosum  (Bonastre,  A.  Ch. 
[1827]  35,  274  ;  Dumas,  A.  Ch.  53,  164  ;  A.  9, 
65 ;  27,  151 ;  Ettling,  A.  9,  68 ;  Bockmann,  A. 
27,  155;  Greville  Williams,  Chem.  Gaz.  1858, 
170  ;  Cahours,  A.  Ch.  [3]  52,  201 ;  Stenhouse,^. 
95, 103 ;  Wohler,  4.  47,  236  ;  Baeyer,  A.  114, 163  ; 
Gladstone,  C.  J.  17,  6;  Oeser,  A.  131,  277; 
Eykman,  B.  T.  C.  4,  33  ;  Erlenmeyer,  Z.  1866, 
430  ;  Wassermann,  A.  179,  366). 

Formation. — By  reducing  coniferin  in  weak 
alkaline  solution  with  sodium-amalgam  ;  coni- 
feryl  alcohol  being  an  intermediate  product 
(Tiemann,  B.  9,  418  ;  Chiozza,  C.  C.  1888,  443). 

Preparation.— Oil  of  cloves,  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling cloves  with  water,  contains  eugenol  and 
a  terpene.  Aqueous  KOH  dissolves  the  eugenol, 
and,  on  again  distilling,  only  the  terpene  passes 
over.  On  acidifying  the  residue  the  eugenol  is 
liberated. 

Properties. — Colourless  oil,  with  spicy  odour. 
Eeddens  litmus.  Quickly  resinifies  when  ex- 
posed to  air.  V.  si.  sol.  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol, 
ether,  and  HOAc.  Has  a  burning  taste.  Does 
not  reduce  Fehling's  solution.  Beduces  am- 
moniacal  silver  nitrate.  FeClj  colours  its  alco- 
holic solution  blue. 

Beactions. — 1.  Distillation  over  BaO  gives  an 
oil  (142°)  (Calvi,  A.  99,  242 ;  Church,  P.  M.  [4] 
9,  256).— 2.  Distilled  with  HI  it  forms  Mel  and 
I  a  resinous  mass  having  nearly  the  composition 
I  C,H,„02  (Erlenmeyer,  Z.  [2]  2,  430).— 3.  Potash- 
fusion  gives  acetic  and  protocatechuic  acids 
(Hlasiwetz  a.  Grabowski,  A.  139,  95).— 4.  P.^ 
forms  a  resin,  intermediate  in  composition  be- 
tween C|„H|„0,  and  C|;H,o03,  which  on  distilla- 
tion yields  a  phenol  which  is  coloured  green  by 
FeClj  (Hlasiwetz  a.  Barth,  Z.  [2]  2,  83).— 5. 
PCL,  forms  HCl,  MeCl,  an  oily  anhydride  (?) 
(C,|,H,,0).>0,and  an  amorphous  yellow  compound 
CioHi^PO^";  insol.  ether  (Oeser,  -4.  131,  277).— 
6.  Bromine  forms  di-bromo-eugenol  di-bromide 
(g.i).) .  Acetyl-di-bromo-eugenol  crystallises  from 
ether  in  hexagonal  prisms  [66°]  (Boyen,  B.  21, 
1393).  The  acetyl  and  benzoyl  derivatives  of 
di-bromo-eugenol  dibromide  melt  at  [91°]  and 
[113°]  respectively. — 7.  KMnO^  oxidises  it  to 
vanillin,  the  methyl  derivative  of  protocatechuic 
aldehyde.  —  8.  Vapour  of  cyanic  acid  passed 
into  eugenol  forms  the  crystalline  allophanate 
CsH,(0Me)(C,H5).0.C0.NH.C0.NH,,  (Baeyer,  A. 
114,  163).— 9.  Phenyl  cyanate  at  100°  forms 
C„H3(C,H5)(0Me).0.Cb.NHPh  [96°]  (Snape,  B. 
18,2432;  C.  J.  47,  777).— 10.  Chloro-acetic  acid 
acting  on  sodium-eugenol  forms  the  acid 
C„H,(0Me)(C3H,).0.CH,.C0,H  [81°],  which 
crystallises  from  hot  water  in  long  needles,  sol. 
aqueous  Na,CO.,.  Its  sodium  salt  NaA'li  aq  is 
V.  sol.  cold  water  (Saarbach,  J.pr.  [2]  21,  151). — 
11.  Acetochlorhydroseoonwexis  potassium  eugenol 
into  the  glucoside  C,H3(O.C,H„05)(OMe)C3H3 
[132°].  This  crystallises  in  needles,  sol.  hot  al- 
cohol, hot  benzene,  and  hot  water  (Michael,  Am. 
6,  340). 

Metallic  derivatives  NaC,„H,,0.^. — 
HK(C,„H„0,,)2aq.— Ba(C,oH„02)2  :  laminse,  si. 
sol.  cold  water. 

Acetyl  derivative  C„H.,(0Ac)(0Me).C3H-. 
[31°].  (270°).  Prepared  by  boiling  eugenol  with 
AcjO  for  three  hours.  Crystals  ;  v.  sol.  alcohol 
and  ether,  insol.  water  and  cold  dilute  alkalis. 
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Cone.  H.JSO4  dissolves  it  with  deep-red  colour. 
KMnO,  oxidises  it  to  acetyl  vanillic  acid  C,„H|||Oi 
and  its  homologue  CnHi^O^  (Tiemann  a.  Nagai, 

B.  10,  202). 

C arbonyl  derivative 
(C,,H3(0Me)(C,,H,).0)„C0.   [93°].  From  sodium 
eugenol  and  COCL  (Lowenberg,  C.  G.  1886,390; 

C.  J.  60,  789). 
Benzoyl  derivative 

C„H.,(0Bz)(0Me)(C3H,) :  [70°] ;  monosymmetri- 
cal  crystals  ;  si.  sol.  cold  alcohol,  insol.  water 
(Tiemann  a.  Kraaz,  B.  15,  2067). 

p  -  Mcthoxy -  benzoyl  derivative 
C,H3(O.CO.C,H^OMe)(OMc)C3H„.  From  eugenol 
and  anisyl  chloride  (Cahours,  A.  Ch.  [3]  52,189). 
Crystalline. 

Methyl  ether  C|,H,,02  i.e. 
C„H3(OMe).,.C3H5.  (245°).  Obtained  from 
C,H,(ONa)(OMe).C3H5  and  Mel  (Graebe  a.Borg- 
m'ann,  A.  158,  282;  Matsmoto,  B.  11,  123). 
Oxidised  by  KjCriO,  in  HO  Ac  to  C„H  ,(OMe),CO,H. 
KMnO,  gives  an  acid  C,.,H,„0,,  [163°].  Bromine 
gives  C,H,Br(OMe),.CH,,.CHBr.CH,Br  [78°], 
which,  in  alcoholic  solution,  is  converted  by  zinc- 
dust  into  liquid  C„H,Br(0Me).,.C3H,,.  A  mercury 
salt  Hg(C||H,302)2  [140°]  is  formed  as  a  by-pro- 
duct in  the  formation  of  C„H.,(OMe)..(C,H,)CO..H 
by  treating  C„H,,Br(OMe),CO,H  with  CiCO,Etand 
sodium-amalgam  (Wassermann,  C.  B.  88, 1206). 

Ethyl  ether    C|2H|,.0,.  i.e. 
C„H3(OEt)(OMe).C3H,,    (254°).     S.G.  2  1-026; 

1-012.  From  eugenol  (50  pts.),  KOH  (17  pts.), 
water  (40  pts.),  and  EtBr  (33  pts.)  by  heating  at 
100°  with  inverted  condenser  (Wassermann, 
A.  179,  366).  Oil.  Gives  on  oxidation 
C,,H3(0Et)(0Me).C0.,H.  When  distilled  it  partly 
polymerises,  forming  crystalline  lamina;  (from 
alcohol)  [125°].  Bromine  forms  Ci.^Hi^BrjO. 
[80°],  whence  zinc  and  alcohol  remove  bromine, 
leaving  C,.,H|.Br0.2  [48°],  a  product  which  is  not 
acted  on  by  AgOAc. 

Prop  y  I -ether  C,.H3(0Pr)(0Me)C,H,. 
(264°).  S.G.  i^'  1-002.  From  eugenol  (100  pts.), 
propyl  iodide  (100  pts.),  and  KOH  (35  pts.)  dis- 
solved in  alcohol.  Liquid,  smelhng  like  cloves. 
Hot  dilute  KMnO^  gives  C,H,(OPr)(OMe).CO.,H. 

Isopropyl-ether  C6H3(Oj?r)  (0Me).C.,H5. 
(253°).   S.G.  -999. 

Isobutyl  ether  C,H3(0CH.,¥r)(0Me).C,H-,. 
(273°).  S.G.  J^i  -985.  Oxidised  by  KMnO,  to 
C,H.,(OCH  .Pr)  (OMe).CO.,H. 

isoamyl  ether  C, H,(0C-H„)(0Me).C3H,. 
(284°).  S.G.  J2  -976.  KMnO,,  at  80°  forms 
C,H,(0C5H„)(0Me).C0.,H. 

Hexyl  ether  C,H3(0C„H,3)(0Me).C3H,. 
(c.  298°). 

Allyl  ether  C,H3(OC3H-,)(OMe).C.,H,. 
(c.  269°).  S.G.  i5  1-018.  From  allyl  iodide  and 
potassium  eugenol.  A  polymeride  (284°-290°) 
is  formed  at  the  same  time. 

Benzyl  ether  C„H,(0C,H,)(0Me).C3H,. 
Partially  decomposed  on  distillation. 

Ethylene  ether  C,H  ,(0.C„H3(0Me)  .C3H5),,. 
[89°].  Formed  by  heating  eugenol,  ethylene 
bromide,  and  alcoholic  KOH  in  a  sealed  tube 
(Cahours,  C.  B.  84, 157, 1195).  Micaceous  plates ; 
insol.  water  and  cold  alcohol,  sol.  hot  alcohol  and 
ether.    KMnO,  oxidises  it  to 

C,H,(O.C„H3(OMe).CO,H)2. 

Trimcthi/lcne  ether 
C,H,(O.C,H3(6Me).C3U,),.       [83°].  From 


CHJBr.CH^.CH.Br,  potassium-eugenol,  and  a 
little  alcohol  at  100°.  Satiny  crystals  (from 
ether)  or  prisms  (from  alcohol).  KMnO,  gives 
C3H,(0.C,H,(0Me).C0,H),,. 

Propylene  ether 
C3H,(O.C„H3(OMe).C3H,,),,.    [c.  58°]. 
Prepared  as  above,   using  propylene  bromide 
CH3.CHBr.CH,Br  (Cahours).     Needles  (from 
ether). 

Beferences.  —  Beomo-eugenol   and  Niteo- 

EUGENOL. 

Iso-eugenol  C,H,(0H)(0Me)(CH:CH.CH3) 
[4:3:1].  (c.  260°).  V.D.  (H  =  l)  82-66  (obs.). 
S.G.  1-08.  Formed  by  spUtting  off  CO,,  from 
homoterulic  acid  by  heating  to  c.  250°  or  300° 
(Tiemann  a.  Kraaz,  B.  15,  2064).  Oil.  Dis- 
solves in  H._,SO|  to  a  red  snhition.  Fe,_.Cl,j  pro- 
duces a  light-green  colouration,  turned  violet  by 
NH3. 

Benzoyl  derivative 

C,H,(0Bz)(0Me)(C3H,).  (160°). 

EUGETIC  ACID  C,,H,.,0,  i.e. 
C,H,(0Me)(0H)(C3Hj(C0'.H)  [3:4:1:5].  [124°]. 
Formed  by  dissolving  sodium  in  eugenol  and 
passing  CO,  over  the  resulting  sodium  eugenol 
(Scheuch,  A.  126,  14).  Long  colourless  pi'isms 
(from  hot  water) ;  si.  sol.  cold  water,  v.  sol.  alco- 
hol and  ether.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  coloured 
bhio  by  Fed,.  The  acid  is  resolved  by  heat  into 
C0._,  and  eugenol. 

Methyl  derivative 
C„H.,(0Me),(C3H-,).C0,H.  [180°].  Formed  by 
saponifying  its  ether,  which  is  produced  by  treat- 
ing the  methyl  derivative  of  bromo-eugenol  with 
ClC0.,Et  and  sodium-amalgam  (Wassermann, 
C.  R'.  88,  1206).  Flat  yellow  needles ;  si.  sol. 
water,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Gives  on  oxi- 
dation by  KMnO,  an  acid  [163°]. 

EULYSIN  C,,H,„03.  A  substance  which  may 
be  extracted  along  with  cerisin  and  decacrylic 
acid  from  cork  by  boiling  with  alcohol.    It  is  v. 
sol.  alcohol,  but  insol.  water  (Siewert,  Z.  1868, 
I  383). 

EULYTE  C,H„N,0,.  [99-5°  cor.].  S. -01  at 
!  10°.  Formed,  together  with  dyslyte,  by  treating 
citraconic  acid  with  strong  nitric  acid  (Baup,  .4. 
81,  96  ;  Bassett,  C.  J.  25,  98).  Eulyte  is  the 
more  soluble,  it  crystallises  from  chloroform  in 
large  dimetric  crystals.  Heated  with  alcoholic 
KOH  it  forms  KNO.,  and  a  brown  resin  soluble 
in  alkalis.  Tin  and  HCl  give  NH3  and  a  volatile 
base  smelling  like  picoline. 

EUONYMIN.  A  bitter  resin  obtained  from 
I  the  oil  of  tlie  spindle-tree,  Eiionymus  europaiis 
(Kiederer,  Buck.  Bep.  14,  1 ;  Grundner,  Buch. 
Bcp).  97,  315).  Insol.  water,  sol.  alcohol  and 
ether,  separating  from  the  latter  in  warty  crys- 
tals. 

The  same  name  is  given  by  Komm  {C.  C. 
1885,  442;  C.  J.  60,  72)  to  a  g'ucoside  which 
may  be  extracted  by  dilute  ale  ho'  (70  p.c.)  from 
the  rinds  of  Erumymus  atropurpurcus.  It  may 
be  crystallised  from  ether. 

EUPHORBIUM.  A  resin  consisting  of  the 
concrete  juice  of  several  species  of  Euphorbia 
growing  in  hot  climates.  Cold  alcohol  extracts, 
according  to  Johnston  (J.pr.  26,  145),  a  brown- 
ish-red resin  C._,„H,,„03,  insol.  alkalis,  but  dis- 
solving with  red  colour  in  cone.  H.,SOj.  Boiling 
I  alcohol  extracts  from  the  residue  another  resin 
I  CjoHsjO;;,  which  separates  in  indistinct  crystals 
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(H.  Kose,  P.  33,  33;  53,  365;  Fliickiger,  J. 
1868,  809).  According  to  Henke  (Ar.  Ph.  [3]  24, 
729)  euphorbium  contains,  besides  euphorbone, 
two  resins,  one  soluble  in  ether,  the  other  not. 

EUPHOEBONE  C,„H3,0.  [68°].  [a]n  =  15-9°. 
S.  'Ol  (hot).  Extracted  from  euphorbium  by 
light  petroleum  at  70°  and  crystallised  from  al- 
cohol-ether (Henke,  Ar.  Ph.  [3]  24,  729;  cf. 
Fliickiger,  Z.  [2]  4,  221).  Brilliant  crystals, 
persistent  in  the  air,  tasteless,  and  neutral  in 
solution.  V.  sol.  light  petroleum,  chloroform, 
ether,  alcohol,  benzene,  and  acetone.  Not  af- 
fected by  dilute  acids,  alkalis,  or  Ac^O.  Heating 
■with  P.,05  gives  heptane,  octane,  and  xylene. 
According  to  Hesse  {A.  192,  193)  euphorbone  is 
C„H,,^0  [114°],  [a]n  =  18-8°  at  15°  (in  chloro- 
form); or  11-7°  (in  ether). 

EUPITTONIC  ACID  C,>5H.,,09.  [about  200°]. 
Occurs  amongst  the  products  of  oxidation  of 
wood-tar  oil  (Liebermann,  B.  9,  334 ;  Gratzel, 
iJ.  11,  2085).  Prepared  by  heating  the  dimethyl 
ether  of  pyrogallol  with  C.Clg  and  alcoholic  KOH 
(Hofmann,  B.  11, 1455).  Formed  also  by  heating 
a  mixture  of  the  di-methyl  ethers  of  pyrogallol 
(C,H,(OMe).,OH)  and  of  methyl-pyrogallol 
(Me.C,H„(OMe),,OH)  with  NaOH  at  210°,  hy- 
drogen being  liberated  (Hofmann,  B.  12,  1377). 
Long  fine  orange  needles.  Difficultly  soluble  in 
boiling  alcohol,  easily  in  acetic  acid.  Alkaline 
solutions  are  deep  blue.  By  an  excess  of  alkali 
blue  salts  are  precipitated.  HCl  at  100°  gives 
pyrogallol  and  MeCl.  Alcoholic  NH^  at  170=^ 
gives  crystalline  C^,,H3,N30,.  Water  (2  pts.)  at 
265°  gives  CeH3(OMe),6H  and  a  crystalline  body. 

Salts.  ■ —  Na^CjsHjjOgCcaq  :  prisms.  — 
BaC.,-,H240,j  x&q :  needles. 

Di-acetyl  derivative  C^.,fi^{Ok<i)r^: 
[265°] ;  yellow  needles. 

Di-hensoyl  derivative  C25H240,(OBz)2 : 
[232°] ;  small  yellow  needles.  Insol.  alcohol, 
sol.  chloroform. 

Methyl  ether  C2,H2,0,(OMe), :  [242°]; 
yellow  needles. 

Ethyl  ei/ierC25H,A(OEt).,:  [242°] ;  yellow 
needles. 

P er iodide  'Q.,Jl.,fi,Ji:  brown  glistening 
prisms  (Hofmann,'i3."l2,  2216). 

EURHODINES  is  the  name  given  by  Witt  to  a 
class  of  red  colouring  matters  which  have  the 
constitution  of  amido-quinoxalines.  These  bodies 
are  produced :  (1)  By  the  action  of  a  tri-amine 
(amido-o-diamine)  upon  a  quinone  or  di-ketone. 
(2)  By  heating  an  o-amido-azo-  compound  with 
(a)-naphthylamine  hydrochloride.  Quite  recently 
(B.  21,  2418)  Witt  has  proposed  to  extend  the 
meaning  of  the  term  eurhodine  so  as  to  include 
all  poly-amido-derivatives  of  azines. 

The  eurhodine  from  o-amido-azo-tolueue  and 
(a)-naphthylainine  has  the  constitution : 
.C(NH,):CH 

c,hZ      "  I 
\c==c 

I  I 

N  N 

\/ 

C,H,(CH3) 

(amido-napMhylene-toluq;uinoxaliii  or  amido- 
tolu-naphthazinc).  This  compound  crystallises 
from  aniline  or  phenol  in  dark  orange  needles, 
almost  insol.  alcohol  and  ether.  It  may  be  sub- 
limed.   Its  hydrochloride  CuHjaNjECl aq 


forms  garnet-coloured  needles.  Cone.  H^SOj 
dissolves  it  with  intense  red  colour  turned  green 
and  then  scarlet  on  gradual  dilution.  It  dyes 
silk  scarlet  in  an  acid  bath.  The  tartrate  dyes 
cotton  mordanted  with  Turkey-red  oil  a  colour 
similar  to  Turkey-red  (Witt,  C.  J.  49,  391 ;  B. 
18,1119;  19,914);  ethyl  nitrite  decomposes  the 
eurhodine  in  alcoholic  solution,  one  product 
being  lemon-yellow  needles  C,c,H,i;N.,0  i.e. 
CijHi.EtN^O  [175°]. 

The  eurhodine  from  (|8)-naphthylamine  is 
formed  on  adding  quinone  dichlorimide  to  (5)- 
naphthylamine  dissolved  in  alcohol  the  solution 
becoming  red  and,  on  adding  water,  a  eurhodine 
C,(,H|i.N.,.C„H3NH.,  (or,  more  probably, 
C,„H5(NH2).Nj.CsH4)  separates.  This  crystallises 
from  benzene  in  dark  yellow  needles,  m.  sol. 
alcohol  and  benzene,  v.  sol.  aniline.  Its  alcoholic 
solution  is  converted  by  nitrous  acid  into  naphtho- 
phenazine  (Nietzki  a.  Otto,  B.  21,  1598). 

A  di-methyl  ated  eurhodine 

C,„H,.N2.C,H3NiM:e2  \\  i]  [205°]  is  formed  by 
heating  nitroso-di-methyl-aniline  hydrochloride 
(3  mols.)  with  a  solution  of  (;8)-naphthylamine 
(2  mols.)  in  HOAc  (Witt,  B.  21,  719). 

EUXANTHIC  ACID  C,„H„iO,„.  Purreic  acid. 
The  magnesium  salt  constitutes  the  essential 
part  of  Purree  or  Indian  yellow,  said  to  be  ob- 
tained by  evaporating  the  urine  of  cows  fed  on 
mangoes  (Stenhouse,  A.  51,  423 ;  Erdmann, 
J.  pr.  33,  190 ;  37,  385  ;  Baeyer,  A.  155,  257). 
Purree  is  boiled  with  water  and  the  residue  ex- 
tracted with  dilute  HCl ;  on  cooling  the  euxanthic 
acid  separates  in  stellate  groups  of  needles. 
Euxanthic  acid  is  also  excreted  in  small  quan- 
tity by  a  rabbit  after  taking  euxanthone  (Kos- 
tanecki,  B.  19,  2919). 

Properties. — Pale-yellow  needles,  containing 
aq  when  crystallised  from  alcohol,  but  3aq  when 
ppd.  by  HCl  from  its  ammoniacal  solution.  It 
has  a  sweet  taste  and  a  bitter  aftertaste.  It  is 
si.  sol.  cold  water,  v.  sol.  boiling  alcohol,  m.  sol. 
ether.  Alkalis  colour  its  solution  deep-yellow. 
When  cautiously  heated  at  170°  it  gives  off  water 
and  CO2,  leaving  a  yellow  sublimate  of  euxan- 
thone. Alcohol  and  HCl  also  give  euxanthone. 
HNO3  gives  tri-nitro-euxanthone  and  tri-nitro- 
resorcin.  By  heating  with  dilute  H2SO4  (2  p.c.) 
at  140°  it  is  split  up  into  euxanthone  and  glycu- 
ronic  acid  (Spiegel,  B.  15,  1965). 

Salts. — The  euxanthates  of  the  alkalis  are 
V.  e.  sol.  water,  but  are  ppd.  by  excess  of  alka- 
line carbonate.  The  euxanthates  of  Ba,  Ca,  and 
Mg  are  si.  sol.  cold,  v.  sol.  hot,  water.  The  basic 
Mg  salt  which  occurs  in  purree  is  insol.  water. — 
NHjHA"  aq :  light-yellow  needles. — KHA"  aq. — 
MgA"  9aq?:  occurs  in  purree.— PbH^A'^^.—PbA". 

Di-bromo-euxanthic  acid  C,9H,4Br20j„.  Minute 
golden-yellow  needles  (containing  aq). 

Di-chloro-euxanthio  acid  CigHijCLOi^. 
Formed  by  passing  CI  into  water  in  which 
euxanthic  acid  is  suspended.  Golden  scales  ; 
insol.  water,  V.  sol.  boiling  alcohol.  Its  salts  are 
mostly  gelatinous. 

Nitro-euxanthic  acid  C,„H,3(NO„)0,o.  From 
the  acid  and  cold  HNO3  (S.G.  1-31).  Straw- 
coloured  lamina?  (from  alcohol). 

EUXANTHONE  C^,B.fi^  i.e. 

0<;g"gjQ^|>CO  or  more  probably 
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C,H3(0H)-0 

I  I  .    [282°].    V.D.  8-0  (calc.  7-9).  A 

C,H,(OH)-CO 

product  of  the  decomposition  of  euxanthic  acid 
(Stenhouse,  A.  51,425;  Erdmann,  A.  52,  3G5 ; 
(50,  239  ;  Schmidt,  A.  93,  88;  Graebe,  B.  16, 
864).  It  is  produced  by  heating  the  acid  or  its 
Ba  or  Pb  salt ;  by  treating  the  dry  acid  with  cone. 
H,.SO , ;  or  by  treating  its  alcoholic  solution  with 
HCl.  Pale-yellow  needles  or  laminse  (from 
alcohol) ;  v.  si.  sol.  water,  v.  sol.  ether,  si.  sol. 
alcohol  (Kiilz,  Z.  B.  23,  475).  It  may  be  sub- 
limed. It  is  neutral  in  reaction,  dissolves  in 
alkalis,  but  not  in  dilute  acids.  The  alcoholic 
solution  is  ppd.by  lead  subacetate,but  not  by  lead 
acetate,  baryta,  or  lime.  FeClj  gives  a  green 
colour.  Does  not  react  with  hydrosylaniine  or 
with  phenyl-hydrazine  (Spiegler,  B.  17,  808). 

Reactions. — 1.  Nitric  acid  forms  tri-nitro- 
euxanthone  and  tri-nitro-iesorcin. — 2.  Passing 

C  H 

over  heated  zinc-dust  iovms  CH,<^"g'>0  and 

other  products. — 3.  Potash-fusion  gives  hydro- 
quinone  and  euxanthonic  acid  (Baeyer,  Z.  [2]  5, 
569). — 4.  Sodium-amalgam  gives  a  colourless 
compound  which  turns  violet-black  in  the  air 
(Wichelhaus  a.  Salzmann,  B.  10,  1398). 

Salts. — A"Mg:  insol.  water,  nearly  insol. 
alcohol. 

Methyl  ether  A"Ue.,:  [130°];  yellow  needles 
or  prisms,  sol.  alcohol  and  ether  (Graebe  a. 
Ebrard,  B.  15,  1675). 

Ethyl  ether  ^''^t.,:  [126°] ;  long  colourless 
or  yellow  prisms,  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

Acetyl  derivative  C,Jl^A.c„Of:  [185°]; 
yellowish  prisms  (from  benzene) ;  sol.  alcohol, 
si.  sol.  ether. 

Benzoyl  derivative:  [214°];  yellow  crys- 
stals,  sol.  aniline,  insol.  alcohol,  ether,  benzene, 
&c. 

Constitution. — Euxanthone  is  clearly  a 
di-oxy-  derivative  of  the  so-called  di-phenylene 
ketone  oxide,  but  as  this  substance  does  not 
react  with  hydroxylamine,  Spiegler  suggests  that 

C,H,.0 

it  should  be  represented  by  the  formula  |  | 

C„H,.CO 

rather  than  C0<^''^^^0. 

Di-chloro-euxanthone  C|.,H^CLO,.  From  di- 
chloro-euxanthic  acid  by  dissolving  in  cone. 
H.SO,  and  ppg.  by  water  (Erdmann,  in:  37, 
397).    Yellow  powder. 

Tri-nitro-euxanthone  Ci^HJNO.JjOj.  From 
euxanthone  and  HNO3.  Minute  yellow  needles. 
Further  treatment  with  HNO^  gives  tri-nitro- 
resorcin.  NH,  forms  reddish-black  grains  of 
C,3H,(NH,)(N0,),0,. 

C,H3(0H).C0 
Iso-euxanthoue   |  |    .    Lactone  of 

C,H3(0H).0 

tri-oxy-diphenic  acid.  [243°].  Obtained  by 
heating  di-oxy-benzoic  acid  (;8-resorcylic  acid) 
with  acetic  anhydride ;  the  yield  is  about  4  p.c. 
(Bistrzycki  a.  Kostanecki,  B.  18,  1986).  Small 
needles.  V.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and  aqueous  al- 
kalis forming  yellow  solutions,  insol.  water.  Sub- 
limes in  long  yellow  needles.  FeoCl,;  gives  a 
greyish-green  colour.  The  alcoholic  solution 
gives  a  yellow  pp.  with  MgSO,.  Treated  with 
Vol.  11. 


sodium-amalgam  and  water  it  dissolves  with  a 
blood-red  colour. 

EUXANTHONIC  ACID  CijHioOj  i.e. 
\l  i]C„H3(OH)2.CO.C,H3(OH),[i  f\.  Tetra-oxy. 
henzophdwne  (?).  Formed  from  euxanthone  by 
potash-fusion  (Baeyer,  A.  155,  259).  Yellow 
needles  (from  water).  Forms  a  reddish-yellow 
pp.  C,3H„Pb205  with  basic  lead  acetate.  Its  so- 
lution in  potash  rapidly  oxidises  in  the  air,  be- 
coming dark.  Fed,  colours  it  red.  Kesolved  by 
heat  into  water  and  euxanthone,  which  sublimes. 
Boiling  aqueous  NH3  also  forms  euxanthone. 
Potash-fusion  converts  it  into  hydroquinone 
(Graebe  a.  Feer,  B.  19,  2607). 

EVERNIC  ACID  C„H„.0,.  [164°].  Obtained, 
together  with  usnic  acid,  by  macerating  the 
lichen  Evernia primastri  with  milk  of  lime  and 
ppg.  the  filtrate  with  HCl ;  it  is  extracted  from 
the  dried  pp.  with  boiling  alcohol  and  ppd.  by 
water  (Stenhouse,  A.  68,  83;  Pr.  18,  222). 
Groups  of  small  needles  (from  alcohol).  Insol. 
cold  water,  v.  sol.  cold  alcohol  and  ether.  It 
does  not  decompose  solutions  of  NaHCOj  in  the 
cold ;  its  Ca  salt  is  decomposed  by  CO,.  De- 
composed by  boiling  with  water  or  baryta-water 
into  COv,  orcin,  and  everninic  acid. 

Salts. — BaA'jaq;  small  prisms,  si.  sol.  cold 
water,  v.  sol.  dilute  alcohol. — KA' :  silky  crystals, 
si.  sol.  cold  water,  v.  sol.  dilute  alcohol  and 
aqueous  KOH. 

Tetra-bromo-evernic  acid  C,,H,.J3r40,.  [161°]. 
From  dry  evernic  acid  and  dry  Br.  Colourless 
prisms  (from  alcohol) ;  insol.  water  and  CS,,  si. 
sol.  hot  benzene,  v.  sol.  ether. 

EVERNIIN  C„H,  ,0,  (Stiide,  A.  131,  241).  A 
substance  extracted  from  Evernia prunastri  and 
related  to  the  sugars.  The  plant  is  macerated 
with  cold  dilute  soda-ley  till  the  liquid  acquires 
a  dark-green  colour  ;  the  filtrate  is  mixed  with 
alcohol ;  and  the  brown  flocks  thereby  precipi- 
tated are  redissolved  in  water  and  purified  by 
repeated  precipitation  and  boiling  with  animal 
charcoal. 

Everniin  is  an  amorphous,  yellowish,  taste- 
less powder,  which  swells  up  in  cold  water  and 
dissolves  easily  in  hot  water.  Its  aqueous  solu- 
tion gives  with  lead  acetate  and  ammonia  a  pp. 
soluble  in  acetic  acid.  It  is  ppd.  by  a  large  ex- 
cess of  glacial  acetic  acid.  It  prevents  the  ppn. 
of  lead  by  H,,S  or  sulphuric  acid,  a  property 
'  likewise  possessed  by  glycogen,  inulin,  lichenin, 
and  gum.  Everniin  is  not  coloured  by  iodine. 
Dilute  acids  easily  convert  it  into  glucose. 

A  substance  closely  related  to,  or  perhaps 
identical  with,  everniin  is  obtained  from  Borrera 
ciliaris. 

EVERNINIC  ACID  CH.nO^.  [157°].  Formed 
by  decomposing  evernic  acid  with  caustic  alkalis 
(Stenhouse,^. 68, 86  ;Hesse,^.  117, 299).  Bestpre- 
pared  by  boiling  evernic  acid  with  baryta  water ; 
BaCOa  is  ppd.,  and  the  filtrate,  treated  with  HCl, 
gives  a  pp.  of  everninic  acid.  Lamina?,  si.  sol. 
cold,  m.  sol.  boiling,  water,  v.  e.  sol.  alcohol  and 
ether.  FeCl3  colours  its  solution  violet.  Cone. 
HNO3  forms  evernitic  acid  C9Ha(NOJoO|  or 
C,,H,,(NO._,).,0.,  ?  which  forms  pale  yellow  prisms, 
si.  sol.  cold,  m.  sol.  boiling  water,  and  forms  a 
crystalline  potassium  salt  C<jH;K.,(N0.,)30._, -Jaq? 
(Hesse).  Evernitic  acid  is  perhaps  di-nitro- 
everninie  acid.   Everninic  acid  differs  from  ever- 
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nic  acid  in  not  yielding  orcin  when  boiled  with 
potash. 

Salts. — Ba(C9Ha04)2  2aq  :  long  four-sided 
prisms,  nearly  insol.  alcohol. — AgA'  :  white  pp. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.  [56°].  From  evernic 
acid  by  boiling  for  9  hours  with  strong  alcohol, 
or  with  alcohol  containing  KOH.  Long  colour- 
less crystals  (from  alcohol),  insol.  cold,  nearly 
insol.  boiling,  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 
Dissolves  in  aqueous  KOH  but  not  in  aqueous 
NH,  or  K,C03. 

iEXCREMENT.  BerzeUus  (Lehrhuch,  [4]  9, 
340)  found  in  human  fseces :  water,  75"3  p.c. ; 
bile,  -9  p.c. ;  albumen,  -9  p.c. ;  soluble  organic 
matter,  2'7  p.c;  salts,  1-2  p.c. ;  insoluble  residue 
of  digested  food,  7'9  p.c. ;  insoluble  organic  mat- 
ter (mucus,  bile-resins,  and  fat),  12  p.c.  Human 
excrement,  acidified  by  HjSO^,  yields  on  distil- 
lation acetic,  n-  and  iso-butyric,  valeric  and 
caproic  acids,  phenol,  indole,  and  skatole  (from 
(TKarcis  =  fseces)  (Brieger,  J.  pr.  [2]  17,  124).  V. 
also  Wehsarg,  Untersuchung.  der  Faces,  Giessen, 
1853;  Porter,  A.  71,  109;  Fleitmann,  P.  75, 
356 ;  Marcet,  T.  1854,  265  ;  1857,  403 ;  G.  J. 
10,  162  ;  Harley,  Pr.  7,  122. 

Thenard  (C.  B.  44,  980)  found  in  fermented 
manure  an  acid  CsoHjdN^Oio,  which  may  be  ppd. 
from  an  aqueous  extract  by  HCl.  It  is  a  black 
mass,  insol.  water,  v.  si.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

EXCRETIN  C.,„H„0  (Hinterberger,  A.  166, 
213  ;  cf.  Marcet,  Pr.  9,  308).  Obtained  by  ex- 
hausting fresh  excrements  with  boiling  alcohol 
and  leaving  the  solution  to  stand  for  a  week.  A 
black  pp.  then  separates  out,  containing  excretin 
and  the  salt  C^^H^^MgNO,,.  The  filtrate  is  ppd. 
with  milk  of  lime,  and  the  dried  pp.  treated  with 
a  hot  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol.  On  expos- 
ing the  solution  during  a  week  to  a  temperature 
below  0°,  crude  excretin  crystallises  out  in  semi- 
globular  masses  consisting  of  yellow  needles.  It 
is  purified  by  crystallising  it  repeatedly  from  al- 
cohol, with  addition  of  blood-charcoal,  the  tem- 
perature being  kept  below  0°.  Bromine  converts 
it  into  di-bromo-excretin,  G.,aB.rifit,f>,  which  sepa- 
rates from  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol  in  hard 
brittle  crystals  grouped  in  globular  masses.  A 
crystalline  chlorine-compound  could  not  be  ob- 
tained. 100  pounds  of  fresh  excrements  yielded 
8  grams  of  pure  excretin. 

EXPLOSION.  If  a  system  is  in  such  a  condi- 
tion of  physical  or  chemical  equilibrium  that  a 
variation  of  that  condition  involving  a  transfor- 
mation of  energy,  and  initiated  at  any  one  point, 
will  spread  rapidly  through  the  system  of  its 
own  unaided  action  and  without  the  supply  of 
energy  from  without,  then  the  system  itself  is 
said  to  undergo  explosive  change,  and  the 
change  itself  is  called  explosioyi.  If  the  velocity 
of  change  is  small  the  explosion  becomes  a  com- 
bustion ;  if  large,  a  detonation. 
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From  considerations  of  economy  of  space  the 
following  account  of  the  vast  mass  of  work  which 
has  been  done  in  connexion  with  the  theory  of 
explosions  has  been  compressed  as  much  as 
possible. 

Explosion  of  Gases.  —  First  really  studied 
by  Davy,  and  leading  to  the  invention  of  the 
safety  lamp  ;  afterwards  by  Bunsen,  Horstmann, 
Berthelot,  Vieille,  Sarrau,  Mallard  and  Le  Cha- 
telier, Dixon,  Clerk  [Gas  Engine,  Longmans, 
1887),  and  Von  Oettingen  and  Von  Gernet.  The 
latter  found  (W.  4, 1888)  that  when  a  eudiometer 
tube  is  filled  with  water-gas  (H^  +  0)  and  explosion 
is  induced  by  an  electric  spark,  the  luminosity  is 
sufficient  to  enable  a  photograph  to  be  obtained 
when  the  dust  of  some  copper  salt  is  distributed 
in  the  tube.  By  an  ingenious  combination  of 
apparatus  the  flash  can  be  reflected  from  a  rota- 
ting plane  mirror,  and  a  real  image  of  the  ana- 
lysed phenomena  thrown  on  a  sensitised  plate 
(Eastman's  negative)  contained  in  a  camera.  It 
appears  from  a  study  of  the  picture  obtained  that 
the  explosion  is  really  very  complex.  The  photo- 
graphically active  illumLaation  does  not  occur 
till  '001  sec.  after  the  passage  of  the  spark,  this 
represents  the  time  required  for  the  copper  salt 
dust  to  become  luminous.  The  explosion,  how- 
ever, is  shown  to  be  practically  over  by  this 
time.  The  photographs  show  waves  of  compres- 
sion (indicated  by  excessive  luminosity)  to  be 
travelling  up  and  dovm  the  tube.  There  is  also 
some  indication  (not  convincing)  of  successive 
partial  explosions  taking  place  at  periods  of 
about  -0001"  to  -0002".  Bunsen  has  suggested 
(P.  1867)  that  the  temperature  at  first  attained 
is  so  high  as  to  prevent  complete  combination, 
or  in  other  words  to  cause  dissociation  of  steam, 
and  that  as  cooling  takes  place  a  number  of 
secondary  explosions  occur  untQ  the  combina- 
tion becomes  complete.    These  supposed  sue- 
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cessive  explosions  are  indicated  by  secondary 
wave-markings  in  tlie  photograph.  The  explo- 
sive velocity  appears  to  be  about  2,800  metres 
per  second,  and  the  velocity  of  the  pressure 
waves  about  600  metres  per  second.  If  the  tem- 
perature reaches  3000'C.,  as  indicated  by  Berthe- 
lot,  sound  would  travel  through  the  gas  with  a 
velocity  of  1,150  metres  per  second  ;  the  result 
therefore  shows  (assuming  the  reasons  given  for 
identifying  the  observed  wave  with  waves  of  com- 
pression to  be  valid)  either  that  3000°C.is  far  too 
high  a  temperature,  or  that  the  displacements  in 
the  wave  motion  are  such  that  the  velocity  is 
less  than  the  velocity  of  sound,  which  is  unlikely. 
Probably  the  conditions  are  such  as  to  preclude 
any  comparison  with  the  velocity  of  sound  under 
ordinary  conditions  ;  even  supposing  the  adiaba- 
tic  condition  to  be  really  fulfilled  (but  from  the 
mere  fact  of  the  possibility  of  photographing  we 
know  this  cannot  be  the  case)  there  is  room  for 
great  speculation  as  to  the  value  of  y.  Again, 
Kundt  finds  that  powder  in  the  tube  has  con- 
siderable effect  even  with  small  disturbances,  and 
that  in  narrow  tubes  the  velocity  diminishes 
both  with  the  diameter  of  the  tube  and  with  the 
wave  length  of  sound  {v.  Eayleigh's  Sound, 
vol.  2,  pp.  26-54).  Besides  all  this,  the  displace- 
ments are  probably  so  large  as  to  render  the  or- 
dinary equations  unavailable.  The  whole  of  the 
photographically  luminous  phenomena  are  over 
in  -004  seconds.  These  researches,  however, 
require  confirmation. 

The  further  stages  have  been  investigated  by 
other  philosophers.  In  1867  Bunsen  published 
an  account  of  some  experiments  he  had  made 
to  determine  the  maximum  pressure  due  to 
an  explosion  as  well  as  the  velocity  with  which 
explosion  proceeds  in  gases.  By  estimating  the 
heat  produced  during  any  explosion — which  may 
be  done  from  thermo-chemical  data — and  as- 
suming that  the  specific  heat  of  the  products  of 
combustion  is  either  constant,  or  varies  in  some 
assumed  way,  it  is  clear  that  the  maximum 
pressure  produced  may  be  calculated  by  assum- 
ing Boyle's  Law  or  any  modification  of  it — of 
course  on  the  further  assumption  that  no  heat 
is  lost  from  the  exploding  mixture  before  the 
maximum  pressure  is  attained.  Bunsen  found 
that  in  certain  explosive  mixtures  tested  by 
him  the  theoretical  pressure  was  never  even 
approximately  attained.  The  pressure  gauge  in 
Bunsen's  experiments  consisted  of  a  sort  of 
safety  valve  loaded  to  a  known  extent.  Now  it 
is  clear,  from  the  study  of  the  equation  of  motion 
of  such  a  valve,  that  much  v?ill  depend  on  the 
period  during  which  it  is  subjected  to  the  high 
pressure  ;  in  fact  to  get  a  satisfactory  result  we 
ought  to  take  into  account  the  period  of  time 
during  which  the  gases  are  rising  to  their  real 
maximum  of  pressure.  This  period  was  an  un- 
known quantity  till  Sarrau  a.  Vieille  and  Ber- 
thelot  determined  it  about  twelve  years  later. 
However,  Bunsen  concludes  from  his  experiments 
that  the  reason  for  the  calculated  maximum 
pressure  not  being  attained  in  his  apparatus  is 
to  be  sought  in  the  dissociation  or  rather  post- 
poned combination  of  the  explosive  gases.  Bun- 
sen also  attempted  to  measure  the  velocity  of 
combination  by  allowing  the  mixed  gases  to 
stream  out  by  a  narrow  hole,  and  finding  the 
least  possible  velocity  which  would  prevent  ex- 


plosion running  back  into  the  reservoir.  The 
assumption  made  is  that  when  the  velocity  of 
eftlux  equals  or  exceeds  the  velocity  of  explosive 
propagation  the  flame  will  not  run  back.  This 
we  know  cannot  be  true  because  of  the  conduc- 
tivity of  the  material  through  which  the  jet 
passes  ;  and  besides  this  there  is  the  cooling  of 
the  jet  by  expansion  to  be  considered,  tending 
to  cause  the  rate  of  combination  thus  obtained 
to  refer  to  gases  at  an  undiscovered  temperature. 
For  water-gas  Bunsen  got  a  velocity  of  34  metres 
per  second,  and  for  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes 
of  carbon  monoxide  and  oxygen  he  obtained  the 
rate  of  one  metre  per  second  at  atmospheric 
pressure.  Mallard  and  Le  Chatelier  {A.  M.  8, 
[1871])  show  that  for  different  mixtures  the  ve- 
locity becomes  much  smaller  if  an  excess  of  one 
component  is  employed,  or  if  an  inert  gas  be 
present ;  they  also  show  that  much  depends  on 
the  mode  of  inflammation.  With  the  chemical 
ideas  we  shall  have  to  deal  later  on.  The  real 
measure  of  the  velocity,  as  well  as  of  the  later 
phenomena  of  combination,  we  owe  to  Dixon  {T. 
1884,  '  On  Conditions  of  Chemical  Change  in 
Gases  '),  to  Sarrau  and  Vieille,  and  to  Berthelot 
(Berthelot,  TraiU  siir  la  force  des  viatUres  ex- 
plosives). The  works  in  question  are  happily 
easily  accessible,  and  therefore  a  mere  summary 
will  suffice  here: — 

1.  The  initial  velocity  of  explosion  depends 
on  the  diameter  of  the  tube,  on  the  pressure  of 
the  gases,  on  the  initial  mode  of  inflammation, 

I  and  on  the  temperature  of  the  mixture. 

2.  If  the  pressure  is  not  too  low  and  the 
diameter  of  the  tube  not  too  small,  the  reaction 

j  velocity  will  be  accelerated,  and  will  fijially  rise 
to  a  certain  value  which  is  henceforth  pretty 
constant. 

3.  This  velocity  is  independent  of  the  nature 
of  the  material  of  the  tube,  and  of  its  length, 

I  provided  this  is  above  the  '  critical  value  '  re- 
j  quired  to  enable  the  so-called  explosive  wave  to 
I  get  established.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
I  the  diameter  of  the  tube. 

j  4.  The  velocity  of  the  explosive  wave  does 
not  depend  on  tlie  pressure  between  the  limits 

'  investigated,  nearly  to  an  atmosphere. 

5.  Theinfluence  of  the  chemical  nature  of  the 

I  mixture  is  difficult  to  estimate,  because  in  vary- 
ing the  composition,  the  disengagement  of  heat, 
and  consequently  the  maximum  temperature, 
varies.  In  fact  the  velocity  approaches  the 
velocity  of  molecular  motion  (of  translation) 
calculated  by  Clausius  and  given  by  his  formula 

V  =  29-354^? 

where  T  is  absolute  temperature  on  the  thermo- 
dynamic scale,  and  p  is  the  density  of  the  gas 
referred  to  air  (it  is  the  density  of  the  products 
of  combustion  that  should  be  taken,  but  as  un- 
i  known  dissociation   intervenes   this   is  often 
I  difficult  to  estimate).    The  approximate  agree- 
i  ment  of  this  formula  with  the  observed  velocity 
{  suggests  that  very  possibly  it  may  afford  a  better 
means  of  measuring  the  real  absolute  tempera- 
ture in  the  explosive  wave  than  the  thermo- 
chemical  data  actually  employed.    For  although 
the  same  uncertainty  exists  aa  to  the  value  of 
I  p  we  need  make  no  assumption  as  to  the  specific 
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heat  of  the  gases  at  the  high  temperature 
attained. 

6.  The  explosive  wave  may  be  initiated  at 
once  by  using  a  suitable  detonator  of  mercury 
fulminate.  Berthelot  used  fulminating  electric 
interrupters  to  obtain  registration  on  his  chrono- 
graph. Dixon  used  similar  interrupters  without 
the  fulminate,  and  found  that  Clausius'  formula 
gave  good  results  when  the  gases  were  wet.  In 
fact  the  dryness  or  wetness  of  the  gases  is  im- 
portant for  most  mixtures,  but  not  for  water-gas. 
Berthelot  and  Vieille  used  a  falling  rod  chrono- 
graph, Dixon  a  myograph.  Dixon  finds  that  in 
mixtures  of  carbon  monoxide  and  oxygen  the 
reaction  products  depend  on  the  velocity  of 
explosion,  i.e.  on  the  temperature  obtained; 
carbon  may  even  be  deposited  at  high  velocity. 
Similarly  Berthelot  and  Vieille  succeeded  in 
completely  decomposing  acetylene  into  carbon 
and  hydrogen  by  starting  the  wave  with  mercury 
fulminate.  Finally  Sarrau  and  Vieille  (C.  B. 
105,  1222-4)  find  that  the  final  equilibrium  in 
many  exploded  gaseous  mixtures  depends  on  the 
pressure  obtained;  which  in  turn  depends  on 
the  density  of  charge.  Density  of  charge  is 
defined  as 

charge  in  grams 


vol.  available  for  explosion  in  cubic  centimetres. 

The  following  table  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
results  obtained  by  Messrs.  Berthelot  and  Vieille ; 
the  remarks  are  from  Dixon's  paper ; — 


Mixture 

Sp.  Gray, 
of  products 

Theoretical 
temperature 
absolute 

Velocity 
calculated 

Telocity 
found 

Remarks 

•622 

5780° 

2831 

2810 

Wet  or  dry. 

GO+0 

1-629 

6700° 

1941 

1089 

Dry ;  when  wet 

agrees  better. 

1-227 

1007° 

2660 

2482 

1-075 

7880° 

2517 

2209 

1'343 

9650° 

2490 

2195 

Does  not  explode 

dry  at  ordinary 

pressures. 

Mach  and  Wentzel  {W.  [1885]  26,  628)  have 
investigated  the  velocity  of  decomposition  of 
silver  fulminate  piled  in  a  heap  in  free  air. 
This  they  did  by  an  ingenious  method  of  firing 
two  linear  parallel  heaps  of  fulminate  on,  or  at 
the  edges  of,  a  plate  of  smoked  glass.  The  heaps 
of  fulminate  were  of  equal  length  and  were 
ignited  simultaneously  at  opposite  ends  by  the 
discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar.  On  examination,  the 
smoked  glass  showed  markings  due  to  the 
motion  of  the  air  caused  by  the  explosion.  The 
authors  note  particularly  a  line  which  appears 
to  be  straight  and  inclined  at  an  angle  to  the 
parallel  heaps.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the 
line  representing  the  locus  of  points  of  equal 
time  with  respect  to  the  detonating  heaps.  If 
the  velocity  of  the  considerable  aerial  disturb- 
ance be  taken  at  400  metres  per  second,  then  by 
Huyghens'  principle 

V  =         metres  per  second, 
sin  a 

where  V  is  the  velocity  of  ignition  sought  for. 
An  experiment  gave  V>1,700  metres  per  second 
and  <2,000  metres  per  second. 

Notes  as  to  chemical  clianges. — Bunsen,  ex- 
perimenting with  a  mixture  of  carbon  monoxide 


Direct    actions  are 


reverse  actions  are 


and  oxygen  (in  quantity  too  small  for  complete 
combustion),  concluded  that  the  ratio  of  water 
to  carbon  dioxide  formed  did  not  vary  continu- 
ously, but  by  sudden  jumps.  Bunsen  also  found 
that  the  more  rapid  the  combustion  the  more 
water  and  the  less  carbon  dioxide  was  pro- 
duced. Horstmann,  by  using  pretty  long  tubes, 
got  numbers  from  which  he  deduced  a  theory  of 
the  coefficient  of  affinity.  Dixon  discovered  that 
for  uniform  results  it  is  necessary  that  the  pres- 
sure should  be  above  the  '  critical  pressure.' 
This  '  critical  pressure  '  is  the  pressure  beyond 
which  length  of  tube  has  no  effect  on  the  result ; 
it  is  higher  the  less  explosive  is  the  mixture.  For 
instance,  wet  carbon  monoxide  with  12  p.c.  of 
free  oxygen  has  a  '  critical  pressure  '  of  400  mm.; 
if  there  is  19  p.c.  of  oxygen  the  '  critical  pres- 
sure '  falls  to  200  mm.  The  '  critical  pressure  ' 
is  then  the  pressure  above  which  the  true  ex- 
plosion takes  place.  When  the  pressure  is 
above  the  '  critical  pressure,'  and  when  the  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  are  prevented  from  leaving 
the  sphere  of  action  by  condensation  or  other- 
wise, and  no  inert  gas  is  present  to  lower  the 
temperature,  and  there  is  less  hydrogen  than 
twice  the  volume  of  the  oxygen,  then  the  co- 
efficient of  affinity  (to  be  defined  below)  remains 
constant  and  is  equal  to  4  ;  or  in  other  words 
the  ratio  of  burnt  to  unburnt  gas  is  constant. 
A  typical  case  is  a  mixture  of  carbonic  oxide, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen. 

2H.,  +  0.,  =  2H.,0\ 
2C6  +  02  =  2Cb2/  ' 
H,0-i-CO  =  H„-fCO.,\ 
H,,  +  C02  =  H,6  +  CO /• 
If  H  is  the  number  of  molecules  of  steam,  H' 
the  number  of  molecules  of  hydrogen,  K'  the 
number  of  molecules  of  carbon  monoxide  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reaction,  and  K  the  number  of 
molecules  of  carbon  dioxide  at  the  end  of  the 

reaction,  then  ^— ■  =  a  the  coefficient  of  affinity. 

For  real  information  on  these  points  the 
paper  must  be  consulted.  We  can  also  do  no 
more  than  refer  to  the  very  important  experi- 
ments made  by  Mallard  and  Le  Chatelier  on  the 
pressure  produced  by  gaseous  explosions  {A.  M. 
[8]  4,  272  [1883]).  These  philosophers  used  a 
Bourdon  gauge  indicator,  and  obtained  a  dia- 
gram showing  the  rate  of  cooling  of  the  gases 
of  explosion.  The  experiments  of  Clerk  [I.e.) 
were  directed  to  the  practical  application  of 
gaseous  explosions  in  gas  engines;  his  appa- 
ratus consisted  of  a  Kichards'  indicator  with  a 
drum  travelling  at  constant  speed ;  and  his 
results  are  of  a  definite  practical  importance. 

Liquids  and  Solids.  General  phenomeita. — • 
For  purposes  of  convenience  the  solid  explosives 
are  generally  divided  into  two  classes :  one 
typified  by  gunpowder,  the  other  by  detonated 
gun-cotton.  The  first  class  is  for  the  most  part 
occupied  by  exislosive  mixtures ;  the  second  by 
explosive  compounds.  An  accurate  practical 
distinction  may  be  made  between  those  sub- 
stances in  which  detonation  may  be  produced 
as  easily  as  in  gun-cotton,  say,  and  those  in 
which  it  cannot  be  so  easUy  produced.  The 
general  phenomena  common  to  both  classes  of 
exiDlosives  are : — 

1.  A  rapid  chemical  change  attended  by  in- 
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crease  of  volume  and  production  of  heat  (this 
excludes  such  cases  as  the  action  of  tartaric 
acid  on  sodium  carbonate  where  heat  disappears). 

2.  A  dependence  of  the  rate,  and  hence 
generally  of  the  nature,  of  the  decomposition 
on  the  greater  or  less  facility  which  the  pro- 
ducts have  for  escaping  from  the  seat  of  the 
reaction.    This  information  we  owe  to  Abel. 

3.  If  the  substance  is  inclosed  in  a  confined 
space  the  final  pressure  of  the  products  will  de- 
pend on  the  ratio  of  the  volume  of  the  space  to 
the  volume  of  the  explosive  substance ;  on  the 
heat  produced  during  the  reaction ;  on  the 
nature  of  the  reaction  as  influenced  by  the 
escape  of  the  products ;  on  the  greater  or  less 
dissociation  of  the  products ;  on  the  jshysical 
state  (solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous)  of  the  products  at 
the  temperature  of  the  explosion  ;  on  the  rela- 
tion of  the  velocity  of  cooling  to  the  velocity  of 
the  reaction  ;  and  finally  on  the  mode  of  inflam- 
mation in  relation  to  the  initial  temperature. 

We  may  at  once  premise  that  explosives  of 
the  second  class  differ  essentially  when  '  deto- 
nated '  from  explosives  of  the  first  class,  in  that 
i  their  reaction  is  analogous  in  point  of  velocity 
and  means  of  propagation  to  the  explosive  mode 
of  '  decomposition  '  observed  in  gases  by  Berthe- 
lot  and  Dixon. 

It  is  immaterial  whether  the  reaction  by  de- 
tonation or  explosion  of  the  '  first  order,'  as  it 
is  sometimes  called,  is  brought  about  by  a 
detonator  of  some  other  sudden  explosive,  or 
whether  it  is  produced  by  the  gradual  rise  of 
temperature  and  pressure  produced  by  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  decomj^osition  of  some  other  i^art  of 
the  same  mass.  A  detonation  of  gun-cotton  may 
be  produced  equally  well  by  using  a  detonator  of 
confined  fulminate  of  mercury,  and  preventing 
the  escape  of  the  products  of  combustion,  or  by 
igniting  a  portion  of  the  gun-cotton  by  the 
application  of  a  hot  body  or  flame. 

Many  substances  detonate  or  not  according 
to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed. 
Fulminate  of  mercury,  for  instance,  piled  in 
small  quantities  on  a  sheet  of  iron  may  be  in- 
flamed by  a  wire  laid  on  the  top  without  pro- 
ducing a  much  greater  explosion  than  would  be 
produced  by  gunpowder  under  similar  circum- 
stances. If  the  wire  is  placed  beneath  the  heap 
and  heated  by  a  current  to  a  sufficient  tempera- 
ture the  slight  resistance  to  the  escape  of  the 
products  of  combustion  first  formed  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  convert  the  puff  into  a  loud  detonation, 
which  bruises  the  plate. 

It  is  very  easy  to  get  the  explosive  wave  es- 
tablished in  fulminate  of  mercury,  and  in  fulmi- 
nate of  silver  and  iodide  of  nitrogen  it  is  difficult 
to  prevent  it  becoming  established.  (In  some  of 
Abel's  experiments  on  the  transference  of  ex- 
ploding influence  through  tubes  it  was  noted  that 
the  fulminate  of  silver  did  not  explode  with  its 
usual  violence.)  In  the  nitroglycerin  compounds 
the  relative  ease  or  difficulty  of  establishing  an 
explosion  of  the  first  order,  i.e.  detonation,  de- 
pends largely  on  the  physical  state  of  the  sub- 
stance. In  all  cases  what  is  required  is  that  the 
pressure  on,  and  the  temperature  of,  a  portion, 
no  matter  how  small,  of  the  substance  to  be  ex- 
ploded, shall  rise  above  a  certain  critical  value 
which  depends  on  the  nature,  initial  temperature, 
and  physical  state,  of  the  substance.   It  is  not 


necessary  to  make  any  hypothesis  such  as  that 
long  since  suggested  by  Abel  as  to  '  synchronism 
of  vibration,'  the  anomalies  which  it  was  framed 
to  account  for  having  either  arisen  from  mis- 
apprehension, or  having  been  accounted  for  in 
other  ways. 

We  proceed  to  the  general  theory. 

Provided  the  reaction  is  complete  the  heat 
given  out  may  be  obtained  from  the  thermo- 
chemical  data  which  we  owe  to  Berthelot.  A 
little  care  is  requisite  here,  because  it  generally 
happens  that  some  of  the  products  of  combustion 
are  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Now  if  we 
wish  to  determine  the  maximum  pressure,  this 
will  involve  a  knowledge  of  the  heat  of  combus- 
tion when  all  the  products  are  kept  gaseous. 
Sometimes  it  may  happen  that  a  reaction  taking 
place  at  high  velocity  is  not  identical  with  that 
at  the  velocity  actually  attained  in  the  necessary 
calorimetric  experiments.  In  such  cases  we  must 
make  sure  (by  analysis  of  the  products)  either 
that  the  reaction  has  not  changed,  or  if  it  has, 
due  allowance  must  be  made  in  the  thermochemi- 
cal  data.  A  much  greater  difficulty  arises  in  esti- 
mating the  percentage  of  combination  which  has 
occurred  when  the  maximum  pressure  is  reached. 
We  may  either  introduce  a  correction  (if  one  is 
to  be  found)  in  the  data  for  the  heat  of  reaction, 
or  in  the  data  for  the  specific  heat  of  the  pro- 
ducts. It  will  be  convenient  to  assume,  with  the 
higher  explosives  at  all  events,  that  the  maximum 
pressure  is  reached  before  any  heat  is  lost  to  the 
containing  vessel.  It  will  also  be  important  to 
note  that  a  decomposition-reaction  taking  place 
at  constant  volume  may  not  be  identical  with  the 
reaction  at  constant  pressure.  With  the  higher 
explosives  the  reaction  even  in  the  open  air  is 
more  nearly  at  constant  volume  than  at  constant 
pressure. 

If  Qy  is  the  heat  of  the  reaction  available  for 
raising  the  temperature  of  the  products  at  con- 
stant volume,  and  Qp  is  the  corresponding 
number  at  constant  pressure,  and  if  the  volume 
of  gas  liberated  is  known,  then  Qo  =  Qp  +  thermal 
equivalent  of  work  done  in  overcoming  external 
pressure.  For  instance,  for  227  grms.  of  nitro- 
glycerin Qp  will  be  356-5  kilogram-degrees,  and 
Qv  360-6  kilogram-degrees.  The  volumes  of 
[  the  gases  of  combustion  being  supposed  to  be 
1  reduced  to  0°  and  to  expand  against  a  pres- 
!  sure  intensity  of  one  atmosphere,  Qv  comes 
I  to  1,590  gram-degrees  per  gram  of  nitro-gly- 
j  cerin  at  an  initial  temperature  of  15°C.  Sar- 
rau  and  Vieille  found  by  a  calorimetric  experi- 
ment 1,000  gram-degrees.  To  take  a  simple  case  : 
Suppose  the  thermal  value  of  the  reaction  (Qv) 
can  be  obtained  for  a  gram  of  substance,  let  this 
quantity  of  substance  be  inclosed  in  a  space  of 
V  c.c,  and  suppose  its  own  volume  negligibly 
small  in  comparison  ;  let  the  products  of  reaction, 
supposed  still  gaseous  and  obeying  Boyle's  Law, 
occupy  a  volume  v'  at  0°  and  760  mm. ;  let  the 
specific  heat  of  the  product  supposed  constant 
be  <r,  and  let  m  represent  the  ratio  of  the  por- 
tion burnt  to  the  whole  initial  amount  at  the 
epoch  of  maximum  pressure  P,  then  the  formula 
will  become 

V  cr 

Now  it  is  clear  that  as  this  calculation  is 
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based  on  Boyle's  Law,  the  temperature  being 
considerable,  we  must  expect  a  merely  approxi- 
mate result,  according  to  Amagat's  experiments 
at  high  temperatures  and  pressures.  Again  our 
knowledge  of  a,  a  quantity  which  is  possibly  de- 
pendent on  the  pressure  and  temperature,  is 
mere  guess  work,  and  the  same  may  be  said  for 
in.  The  only  at  all  satisfactory  case  is  that  of 
fulminate  of  mercury  (HgC^N.^Oj),  the  products 
being  2C0  and  N2,  a  mixture  not  very  suscep- 
tible of  dissociation,  though  Dixon  noted  that 
even  CO  is  decomposed  at  high  velocities.  Ber- 
thelot  shows  that  the  eflect  of  dissociation  is  in 
all  cases  to  lower  the  pressure,  the  heat  used 
being  without  exception  insufficiently  compen- 
sated by  the  increased  volume  of  the  gas  liberated. 
For  speculation  as  to  the  probable  value  of  P 
from  theoretical  considerations  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  Berthelot.  We  shall  describe  the  jsrac- 
tical  way  in  which  the  pressure  is  measured,  and 
content  ourselves  with  pointing  out  that  Berthe- 
lot's  theory  leads  to  results  which  sometimes 
(according  to  his  success  in  guessing  in  and  (t) 
do  not  differ  widely  from  the  experimental  re- 
sults. Of  Berthelot's  experiments  it  is  impos- 
sible to  speak  too  highly. 

The  instrument  used  in  measuring  pressures 
is  based  on  the  crusher  gauge  invented  by  Eod- 
man,  and  improved  by  Noble  and  by  Abbot ;  the 
former  by  the  introduction  of  a  cylindrical 
crusher  and  copper  cylinder,  the  latter  by  the 
addition  of  a  clutch  making  its  use  possible 
under  water.  For  our  purpose  the  best  experi- 
ments are  those  of  Sarrauand  Vieille,  for  to  them 
belongs  the  honour  of  having  rightly  interpreted 
the  indications  afforded  by  the  gauge.  The  dif- 
ficulty of  interpretation  will  be  best  understood 
after  a  short  description  of  the  normal  type  of 
crusher.  This  instrument  consists  essentially  of 
a  hollow  cylinder  of  mild  steel,  strengthened, 
if  necessary,  externally  by  winding  with  wire. 
The  cylinder  is  open  at  one  end  and  closed  at  the 
other  by  a  strong  screw  plug ;  the  explosive  to 
be  investigated  is  placed  in  the  hole  and  usually 
rests  near  the  plug ;  the  electrical  firing  arrange- 
ments pass  through  the  plug  itself.  The  capacity 
of  the  instrument  used  by  Sarrau  and  Vieille  was 
about  24-33  c.c,  and  the  diameter  of  the  bore 
was  2-2  centim.  A  ram  piston  is  inserted  into 
the  open  end  of  the  bore,  and  is  supported  at  its 
outer  end  by  a  cylinder  of  pure  copper,  which  in 
turn  rests  on  a  massive  anvil  braced  to  the  rest 
of  the  apparatus.  The  instrument  is  strength- 
ened by  two  plates,  one  at  each  end,  braced  to- 
gether by  strong  bolts.  The  dimensions  of  the 
soft  copper  cylinder  are  accurately  determined 
by  a  previous  experiment,  and  the  charge  is 
weighed  and  introduced  below  the  plug,  the 
volume  of  the  bore  down  to  the  piston  head  being 
accurately  measured.  On  firing,  the  increase  of 
pressure  due  to  the  explosive  gases  causes  the 
piston  ram  to  'crush  '  the  copper  cylinder.  The 
problem  is  to  find  the  maximum  pressure  ex- 
erted on  the  cylinder.  In  Bodman's  instrument 
the  piston  was  furnished  with  an  indenting  tool, 
and  the  apparatus  itself  was  of  slightly  modified 
construction,  being  screwed  into  a  gun  and 
the  piston  being  acted  on  directly  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  the  gunpowder  when  the  gun  was 
fired.  Rodman's  interpretation  was  based  on 
experiments  made  with  a  testing  machine.  His 


assumption  was  that  the  dimensions  of  the '  cut  * 
of  the  copper  depended  on  the  maximum  pres- 
sure ;  the  calibration  was  effected  by  producing 
an  equivalent  cut  in  a  testing  machine  and 
measuring  the  pressure  at  which  it  occurred. 

This  is  rightly  criticised  by  Abbot,  who  adopts 
a  rather  different  method.  He  uses  a  solid 
cylinder  of  lead  and  crushes  it  by  means  of  a 
flat-headed  piston.  If  the  length  changes  during 
the  operation  from  L  to  L',  and  if  F  is  the  mean 
resistance  of  the  lead  cylinder  to  deformation, 
then  the  work  done  is 

W  =  F(L-L'). 
W  is  next  measured  by  the  fall  of  a  hammer  head 
pendulum.  The  distance  through  which  the 
pendulum  falls  is  so  arranged  that  it  produces 
the  same  crush  as  that  observed  in  an  experiment. 
In  Abbot's  case  the  pressures  measured  were 
pressures  of  explosion  under  water,  and  his  ap- 
paratus therefore  more  resembled  Rodman's. 
The  kinetic  energy  of  the  blow  being  known,  and 
the  assumption  being  made  that  all  the  energy  is 
effective  in  producing  the  crush,  or,  what  comes 
to  the  same  thing,  that  the  effectivity  is  the  same 
during  the  hammer-blow  (he  does  not  say  this) 
as  it  is  during  the  experiment— we  have  a  means 
of  obtaining  in  the  first  case  an  absolute  measure 
of  W ;  in  the  second  '  a  measure  proportionate 
to  W. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  if  the  resistance  is 
a  known  function  of  the  length  we  shall  be  able 
to  obtain  a  value  for  F  leading  to  a  true  result. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  process  of  '  crush '  is 
complex,  the  resistance  being  very  different  be- 
fore and  after  flow  takes  place. 

It  is  probable  that  in  the  immense  deforma- 
tions employed  by  Abbot  the  chief  resistance  is 
resistance  to  flow,  and  this  will  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent depend  on  the  velocity  of  flow.  In  other 
words,  his  calibration  is  inexact  unless  the  piston 
of  the  crusher  moves  with  the  velocity  of  the 
hammer. 

The  explosion  endues  the  piston  with  kinetic 
energy,  and  this  energy  is  spent  in  deforming  the 
cylinder.  It  is  clear  at  once  that  much  will  de- 
pend on  the  time  required  for  the  pressure  to 
reach  its  maximum  considered  in  connexion  with 
the  mass  of  the  piston.  Sarrau  and  Vieille  (C  R. 
95,  26,  130)  use  copper  cylinders  in  connexion 
with  the  instrument  described  above.  The 
equation  of  slow  crush  in  the  testing  machine  is 
T  =  K„  -h  Ke, 

6  being  the  crush,  or  change  of  length  produced, 
Kj  and  K  constants,  and  T  the  pressure  pro- 
ducing the  observed  crush.  If  the  crush  is  not 
very  great,  and  the  rate  of  crush  slow,  K  seems 
fairly  constant  up  to  pretty  high  values.  It  by 
no  means  follows,  however,  that  the  case  is  the 
Same  if  the  velocity  of  flow  be  great.  When  the 
cylinder  is  crushed  by  one  explosion  two  extreme 
cases  have  to  be  considered. 

1.  The  piston  may  be  so  light  that  the  pres- 
sure of  the  explosion  is  transferred  to  the  copper 
cylinder  practically  at  the  time  of  its  develop- 
ment in  the  explosion  cylinder. 

2.  The  explosive  pressure  is  so  rapidly  pro- 
duced, or  the  piston  is  so  heavy,  that  the  maxi- 

'  Of  course  in  the  end  all  the  energy,  or  nearly  all,  is 
converted  into  heat  in  the  cylinder  and  neighbouring 
surfaces. 
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mum  pressure  is  reachecl  before  the  inston  begins 
to  move. 

In  practice  of  course  there  are  intermediate 
cases.  Let  p=f{t)  be  the  variable  pressure  at 
the  base  of  the  piston,  m  the  mass  of  tlie  piston, 
E  the  resistance  of  the  cylinder,  u  the  displace- 
ment of  the  piston  after  time  t.  Neglecting  the 
compression  of  the  piston,  &c.,  the  equation 
of  motion  is 

within  the  limits  E  =  Kg  to  Km.  Neglecting  the 
work  done  within  the  elastic  limits  of  the  cylin- 
der, and  taking  care  that  the  charge  is  of  such 
a  size  as  not  to  cause  the  crush  to  pass  the 
limit  for  which  the  equation  holds,  this  becomes 

mJ|  +  K„  + Km  =/(<). 

This  may  be  integrated,  and  when  the  pressure 
passes  through  its  maximum  P,  we  get  a  relation 
between  this  maximum  and  the  final  crush  of 
the  cylinder.    This  solution  is  of  the  form 

K6 


P  =  K„-l- 


1  + 


t  being  the  time  from  the  origin  to  the  epoch  of 
maximum  displacement,  and  i„  the  period  of 
crush  of  the  cylinder  under  a  constant  force 
acting  without  initial  velocity  through  the 
mediation  of  a  piston  of  equal  mass  in  ;  <p  is 
such  a  function  that  it  is  unity  when  the  variable 
vanishes,  and  decreases  rapidly  as  the  variable 
increases.    So  the  value  of  P  depends  on  our 

knowledge  of  — ,  and  this  must  be  determined  in 

each  case. 

Now,  <„  is  given  by 


ta 


Im 


it  is  the  period  (or,  as  we  should  say,  half 
period)  of  the  piston,  t  is  got  by  actual  measure- 
ment :  this  is  accomplished  by  allowing  the 
piston  to  carry  a  style  pressing  on  a  chronograph 
drum. 

In  a  general  way  the  ratio  is  found  to  vary 
according  to  the  mass  of  the  jjiston  employed. 
Sarrau  and  Vieille,  however,  prefer  so  to  vary 
the  mass  of  the  piston  that  one  or  other  of  the 
extreme  conditions  is  fulfilled.  If  the  prcssui'e 
rises  slowly  (within  the  sense  of  the  equation) 
then 

P  =  K„-t-K6. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  piston  moves  under 
constant  force, 

Some  interesting  cases  present  themselves. 
When  —  varies  between  4-8  and  251,  the  crush 

t,^ 

remains  the  same  (or  nearly  so)  with  powder, 
showing  that  with  the  piston  used  the  first 
equation  must  be  employed.  With  potassium 
picrato,  on  the  other  hand,  no  sensible  value  can 
be  assigned  to  t,  and  the  second  condition  is  ful- 
filled. The  same  remark  applies  to  gun-cotton 
and  fulminate  of  mercury ;  with  dynamite,  on 


the  other  hand,  we  have  an  intermediate  case. 
The  first  condition  is  wholly  unattainable  in 
practice,  and  the  second  only  when  the  mass  of 
the  piston  is  very  great  (in  the  experiments  of 
Sarrau  and  Vieille  it  was  4  kilos.).  If  the  piston 
had  a  mass  of  from  3-8  to  6'9  grs.  only,  then  the 
crush  for  a  given  quantity  of  dynamite  was  only 
half  what  it  was  when  the  crush  was  given  by  the 
heavy  piston  ;  for  intermediate  values  of  the 
piston  weight  the  crush  was  also  intermediate. 

With  the  exception,  therefore,  of  the  diffi- 
culty above  mentioned  as  to  rate  of  crush,  we 
may  consider  that  Sarrau  and  Vieille's  exi^eri- 
ments  establish  the  right  of  the  crusher  to  con- 
sideration as  an  instrument  of  j)recision.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  indica- 
tions afforded  refer  to  mean  maximum  pressures 
only.  There  may  be  much  local  variation  at 
points  near  the  centre  of  explosion.  By  con- 
sidering the  nature  of  the  possible  means  of 
escape  of  the  gaseous  products,  it  appears  that 
vortex  motion  and  jet  motion  may  be  set  up. 
This  was  noticed  by  Threlfall  (P.  M.  1886)  in 
the  case  of  small  explosions  of  fulminate  of 
mercury  under  water,  by  Abbot  in  the  case  of 
large  submarine  dynamite  explosions,  and  by 
Berthelot  as  a  result  of  his  general  experience. 
The  latter  notes  that  metals  subjected  to  the 
influence  of  detonating  compounds  are  '  creus6s 
et  sillonn6s,'  and  referring  to  the  seat  of  such 
explosions  he  remarks :  '  En  reality,  les  gaz 
brusquementdevelopp6s  par  la  reaction  ebimique 
repr(5sentent  de  v6ritables  tourbillons,  dans  les- 
quels  il  existe  des  filets  de  mati^re  sous  des 
etats  de  compression  tr^s  differents,  et  une 
fluctuation  interieure.' 

It  will  be  evident  that  there  is  much  diffi- 
culty in  answering  such  a  question  as  '  What  is 
the  strongest  explosive  ?  ' — in  fact,  no  answer 
can  be  given  unless  the  conditions  of  explosion 
are  specified.  We  may  arrange  explosives  in 
the  order  of  maximum  pressures  developed  per 
unit  mass  in  unit  volume  in  a  crusher  gauge,  or 
we  may  construct  a  table  showing  the  pressures 
produced  by  unit  masses  in  their  own  volumes, 
or  by  equal  volumes  in  their  own  volumes.  For 
instance,  in  the  case  of  fulminate  of  mercury 
with  an  actual  density  of  charge  at  the  rate  of 
?>  g.  per  c.c,  the  crusher  indicates  a  pressure 
intensity  of  about  C,000  kg.  per  sq.  centim.  for 
unit  density  (the  standard  condition).  For  cotton- 
powder  the  figure  mounts  to  10,000  kg.  per  sq. 
centim.  If,  however,  we  consider  equal  masses 
of  these  substances  exploding  in  a  space  just 
capable  of  containing  them,  the  mercury  ful- 
minate (thanks  to  its  specific  gravity  of  4-42) 
will  produce  the  enormous  pressure  of  27,000  kg. 
per  sq.  centim.,  while  the  number  for  the  cotton 
powder  will  be  only  slightly  increased.  Now 
detonators  in  practice  consist  of  confined  charges 
in  copper  or  tin  tubes,  and  therefore  it  is  clear 
at  once  why  fulminate  of  mercury  is  the  detona- 
tor par  excellence,  even  though  the  energy  ex- 
pended per  unit  mass  is  surpassed  by  other  ex- 
plosives. The  period  of  the  attainment  of  the 
maximum  pressure  of  detonating  substances,  ex- 
cepting nitro-glycerin  compounds,  may  be  taken 
as  less  than  -^„,'„,„th  of  a  second. 

Fulminate  of  silver,  though  so  remarkable  as 
a  violent  explosive,  fails  as  a  detonator  through 
lack  of  density.    The  peculiarity  of  it,  and  of 
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iodide  of  nitrogen,  lies  in  the  ease  with  which 
the  explosive  wave  can  he  established  in  them, 
rather  than  in  the  energy  run  down  by  a  given 
volume,  which  is  the  practically  important 
point.  With  respect  to  the  uncertainty  in  the 
method  of  calculation  referred  to  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  article,  it  seems  as  if  the  very  high 
temperature  in  the  crusher  gauge  tends  to  counter- 
act the  uncertainty  produced  by  the  enormous 
pressures.  We  give  the  following  example  of  the 
actual  calculation  in  the  case  of  fulminate  of 
mercury : — 

The  heat  of  formation  of 

C„N.AHg  (=  284)  is  114,500  gram-units. 
Deducting  the  heat  of  vaporisation  of  mercury, 
this  comes  to  114,500-15,400  =  99,100  units 
available.  Taking  4'8  as  the  molecular  specific 
heat  at  constant  volume  of  the  mercury  vapour, 
the  carbon  monoxide,  and  the  nitrogen,  and 
neglecting  the  difference  between  this  value  and 
the  value  for  liquid  mercury,  then 

rj,  ^99400^  g  jgp 

4x4-8 

The  volume  of  gas  formed  (CO  +  N)  reduced  by 
the  ordinary  assumijtion  to  0°C.  and  760  mm. 
will  be  22-32  litres.  At  a  temperature  5101° 
(taking  into  account  the  volume  of  gaseous  mer- 
cury) we  shall  have  under  normal  pressure 

V  =  89-28  (l  +  5^f) 

=  1,776  litres 
as  the  quantity  of  gas  given  o£f  by  284  g.  of  ful- 
minate in  a  certain  crusher  experiment. 

Now,  10  g.  of  fulminate  were  actually  fired  in 
a  space  of  50  c.c. ;  the  corresponding  space  for 
284  g.  would  have  been  1'42  litres,  so  by  Boyle's 
Law  the  pressure  would  be 

^'11^  =  1,251  atmos. 
1-42 

or  1,293  kg.  per  sq.  centim. 

The    experiment    in    the    crusher  gave 
6  =  2*4  mm.,  and  the  time  of  reaching  the  maxi- 
mum was  negligible.    Therefore  (the  constants 
being  previously  known) 
P  =  641 +  535 
=  1176  kg.  per  sq.  centim. 
Comparing  these  two  numbers  we  get  an  idea 
of  the  closeness  of  the  results ;  they  agree  to 
within  about  10  p.c.    The  deviation  may  be  due 
either  to  the  error  introduced  by  the  flow  of  the 
copper  or  by  any  of  the  assumptions  in  the 
theory.     The  gauge-estimate  is  probably  the 
more  correct. 

The  following  notes  may  be  of  service.  It 
is  well  known  that  many  of  the  more  rapid  ex- 
plosives do  not  require  any  tamping— i.e.  a 
charge  of  gun-cotton  simply  laid  on  a  rock  will 
do  nearly  as  much  work  in  breaking  and  shatter- 
ing as  if  it  were  covered  with  sand  or  clay- 
tamping.    The  reason  is  that  the  increment 


of  volume  tends  to  take  place  with  greater 
velocity  than  that  with  which  sound  is  propa- 
gated through  air.  Consequently  it  may  happen 
that  the  pressure  rises  above  the  crushing 
strength  of  the  rock,  in  which  case  fracture  will 
result.  In  order  to  produce  any  appreciable 
effect  at  all  the  velocity  of  explosion  must  be 
above  some  critical  value ;  when  this  is  surpassed 
the  amount  of  destruction  performed  will  depend 
on  the  energy  available. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  small  charge 
of  fulminate  of  silver  fired  on  a  card  or  thin 
sheet  of  glass  will  in  general  blow  a  hole  through 
the  card  or  glass  without  doing  other  damage. 
The  cause  of  this  j)henomenon  has  been  sought 
by  several  observers,  the  most  reasonable  of 
whom  appear  to  be  Mach  and  Wentzel  (I.e.),  who 
begin  by  showing  that  the  same  effect  can  be 
observed  in  a  vacuum.  This  leads  them  to 
measure  the  velocity  of  escape  of  the  gases 
formed  during  explosion,  by  observing  their 
effect  on  hollow  cups  forming  convenient  por- 
tions of  a  ballistic  pendulum.  The  resulting 
velocity  turns  out  to  be  between  3,500  and  17,500 
metres  per  second,  with  a  probability  that  the 
lower  limit  is  the  one  most  nearly  approached. 
The  authors  argue  that  the  density  of  the  gases 
evolved  with  this  velocity  must  be  very  consider- 
able, and  hence  that  the  effect  on  an  obstacle 
must  be  comparable  with  the  effect  produced  by 
the  impact  of  a  projectile.  This  leads  to  the 
interesting  question  of  what  occurs  when  a 
soft  body  is  caused  to  penetrate  a  hard  one  in 
virtue  of  its  high  velocity,  as  when  a  tallow 
candle  or  bit  of  soft  wood  is  shot  through  a 
door. 

The  so-called  '  sympathetic  explosion '  of 
charges  probably  does  not  exist.  Cartridges 
both  of  gun-cotton  and  dynamite  may  be 
shattered  to  dust  by  an  explosion  without  being 
ignited.  Detonation  may  be  produced  equally 
well  in  chemical  compounds  and  in  mixtures, 
such  as  that  of  dinitrobenzene  and  potassium 
chlorate ;  in  either  case  all  that  is  required  is 
that  the  pressure  and  therefore  the  temperature 
should  rise  to  a  sufficient  value  at  any  one  point 
of  the  mass. 

The  ease  with  which  detonation  may  be 
brought  about  will  depend  ceteris  paribus  on 
the  physical  state  of  the  explosive  as  to  hard- 
ness, fluidity,  &c.  The  most  powerful— i.e. 
energy-liberating — explosive  per  unit  volume  is 
fulminate  of  mercury ;  the  most  powerful  per 
unit  mass  is  blasting  gelatine  (92  p.c.  nitro- 
glycerin and  8  p.c.  nitrocellulose  [the  exact 
composition  of  the  particular  nitrocellulose  is 
not  stated]).  The  latter,  owing  perhaps  to  its 
physical  state,  is  most  difficult  to  detonate  ex- 
cept in  hard  rock.  For  detailed  information  on 
matters  connected  with  explosions  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Berthelot.  E.  T. 
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FAGINE.  An  alkaloid  said  to  occur  in  beech- 
nuts (Buchner  a.  Herberger ;  Habeimann,  C.  C. 
1884,  789 ;  J.  1884,  1445). 

FAT.  The  term  fat  was  originally  applied 
to  all  compounds  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxy- 
gen, which  leave  a  permanent  grease-stain  on 
paper.  They  were  divided  into  solid  fats  and 
fatty  oils,  the  latter  being  subdivided  into  drying 
and  non -drying  oils.  Chevreul  showed  that 
most  natural  fats  are  mixtures  of  olein,  stearin, 
and  margarin,  the  last  body  being  subsequently 
proved  by  Heintz  {A.  80,  293  ;  84,  297)  to  be  a 
mixture  of  stearin  and  palmitin.  Chevreul  also 
showed  that  on  boiling  with  potash  the  potassium 
salts  of  oleic,  stearic,  palmitic,  or  otlier  acids, 
are  formed  as  soaps,  while  glycerin  is  in  most 
cases  also  produced.  Chevreul  classes  paraffin 
and  cholesterin  as  unsaponifiable  fats,  the  other 
fats  being  saponifiable.  The  term  fat  is,  how- 
ever, usually  confined  to  saponifiable  bodies. 

Preparation. — Fat  is  obtained  from  animal 
tissue  by  melting  at  100°.  The  membranous 
portions  may  be  removed  by  adding  1  pt.  of  very 
dilute  HCl  (containing  -03  pts.  HCl  of  S.G.  1-12) 
to  every  10  pts.  of  the  raw  fat,  and  heating  in  a 
water-bath  (Pohl,  D.  P.  J.  201,  254).  The  rancid 
odour  often  acquired  by  keeping  is  due  to  volatile 
fatty  acids,  which  may  be  distilled  off  in  steam 
by  l3oiling  with  water  (Dubrunfaut,  C.  R.  1'2,  37). 
The  odour  may  also  be  removed  by  treatment 
with  aqueous  NaoCO^.  Vegetable  fatty  oils  are 
expressed  from  seeds  ;  a  second  quantity  may  be 
got  by  grinding  up  the  seeds  and  pressing  them 
a  second  time  while  hot.  Nitrogenous  substances 
are  removed  from  the  oil  by  shaking  with  1  p.c. 
cone.  HjSO^.  Fats  are  also  extracted  from 
animal  and  vegetable  products  by  benzene. 

Properties. — Solids  or  liquids,  lighter  than 
water,  cannot  be  distilled.  Insol.  water,  v.  sol. 
ether,  CS.,  benzene,  and  light  petroleum ;  sol. 
alcohol.  When  strongly  heated  they  give  off  a 
pungent  odour  of  acrolein.  Alcoholic  NH.,  slowly 
converts  the  fats  in  the  cold  into  glycerin  and 
amides  of  the  acids  (Rowney,  J.  pr.  67,  157). 
Nitric  acid  oxidises  fats,  forming  oxalic,  succinic, 
and  adipic  acids.  Nitrous  acid  causes  oils  which 
contain  olein  to  solidify  through  the  isomeric 
change  of  that  liquid  to  solid  elaidin. 

Saponification. — Fats  are  broken  up  into 
glycerin  and  fatty  acids  by  treatment  with  super- 
heated steam,  or  by  boiling  with  aqueous  alkalis 
with  water  and  PbO,  or  with  dilute  H,SOj  (c/. 
Benedikt,  M.  9,  518).  Saponification  may  even 
be  effected  at  45°  by  agitation  of  the  melted  fat 
with  aqueous  NaOH  containing  NaCl  (Mege- 
Mouri^s,  C.  R.  58,  864  ;  Legrand,  D.  P.  J.  186, 
151;  Knapp,  D.  P.  J.  180,  309;  192,  498;  cf. 
Be  Milly,  D.  P.  J.  186,  145).  Saponification 
may  be  conveniently  effected  by  heating  with 
lime  (3  p.c.)  and  water  at  172°,  or  with  H^SO^ 
(8  p.c.)  at  115°,  glycerin  being  distilled  off  with 
superheated  steam. 

Dryituj  OiZs.— These  oils  become  solid  through 
atmospheric  oxidation.  This  tendency  is  in- 
creased by  previous  boiling  with  PbO.  Linseed 


oU  is  the  chief  drying  oil ;  it  contains  glyceryl 
linoleate. 

Estimation. — The  amount  of  fat  in  a  mixture 
is  determined  by  extracting  with  ether,  and  eva- 
porating the  extract.  The  amount  of  free  fatty 
acid  may  be  determined  by  titration  (Stohmann, 
J.pr.  [2]  24,  510;  Hausamann,  Fr.  21,  447; 
Groger,  Fr.  22,  289  ;  Krechel,  J'?-.  23,  261).  The 
molecular  weights  of  the  higher  alcohols  and  of 
the  oxy-  acids  present  in  fats  have  been  deter- 
mined by  forming  their  acetyl  derivatives  and 
then  saponifying  these  bodies  by  alcoholic  potash 
and  titrating  the  excess  of  potash,  using  alcoholic 
phenol-phthalein  as  indicator  (Benedikt  a.Ulzer, 
'  M.  8,  41). 

Composition. — The  following  fats  and  fatty 
oils,  amongst  others,  contain  olein,  stearin,  and 
palmitin  :  fat  of  men,  sheep,  oxen,  geese,  and 
pigs,  of  cantharides,  cocoa  beans,  oil  from  seeds 
of  species  of  Bassia,  from  Para  nuts,  from  coc- 
culus  indicus,  and  from  maize.  Olein  and  pal- 
mitin occur  in  cotton-seed  oil,  in  bicuhyba  fat, 
in  palm  oil,  in  the  fat  of  beans,  peas,  and  lupine 
seeds,  and  in  elephants'  fat.  Oil  of  rape  and 
of  mustard  seeds  contain  glycerides  of  erucic  and 
behenic  acids.  Earth-nut  oil  contains  glycerides 
of  palmitic,  arachic,  and  hypogaiic  acids.  Cocoa- 
nut  oil  contains  glycerides  of  formic,  acetic, 
I  butyric,  hexoic,  octoic,  decoic,  lauric,  myristic, 
'  and  palmitic  acids.  The  fat  from  the  seeds  of 
Anacardiacece  contains  olein  and  stearin.  Cro- 
ton  oil  contains  glycerides  of  formic,  acetic, 
isobutyric,  isovaleric,  tiglic,  palmitic,  stearic, 
lauric,  myristic,  and  oleic  acids.  Almond  oil 
consists  almost  entirely  of  olein.  Nutmegs  con- 
tain myristin.  Castor  oil  contains  glycerides  of 
stearic  and  ricinoleic  acids.  Linseed  oil  consists 
!  chiefly  of  the  glyceride  of  linoleic  acid,  but  con- 
tains also  those  of  palmitic  and  myristic  acids. 
:  Cod  liver  oil  consists  chiefly  of  olein  and  palmi- 
i  tin,  but  it  contains  also  small  quantities  of  acetic 
and  butyric  acid  and  some  compound  of  iodine. 
The  oils  from  poppy  seeds  and  from  walnuts 
contain  glyceryl  linoleate  and  other  glycerides. 
Butter  contains  glycerides  of  palmitic,  stearic, 
myristic,  arachic,  butyric,  hexoic,  octoic,  acd 
decoic  acids. 

FATTY  ACIDS  v.  Acids. 
FATTY  ALCOHOLS  v.  ALConnLS. 
FATTY  COMPOUNDS.    This  term  is  applied 
to  all  organic  compounds  whose  molecules  are 
supposed  not  to  contain  a  closed  chain  of  carbon 
atoms. 

FEHLING'S  SOLUTION.  An  alkaline  solu- 
ton  of  potassio-tartrate  of  copper  used  in  the  es- 
timation of  glucose,  which  reduces  the  solution 
with  ppn.  of  red  Cu,0.  Fehling  (A.  72,  106  ; 
106,  75)  dissolves  192  grams  NaK.CjH^O,  crys- 
tals in  a  little  water,  adds  600-700  c.c.  NaOHAq 
S.G.  1-12,  and  then  40  grams  CuS0j.5H,0  in 
about  160  e.e.  water,  and  dilutes  to  1154-4  c.c.  at 
15°.  Five  milligrams  of  dry  glucose  ppt.  all  the 
Cu  as  Cu.,0  from  1  c.c.  of  this  solution. 

M.  M.  P.  M. 

FELLIC  ACID  Co^H.oO,.  [120°].  An  acid 
said  to  accompany  cholic  acid  in  human  bile 
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(Schotten,  H.  11,  268).  Strongly  electrical 
powder,  tastes  bitter.  It  gives  a  red,  but  not  a 
crimson,  colour  with  Pettenkofer's  test. — 
BaA',4aq.    S.  1-3.— MgA'^  2iaq. 

FENNEL  OIL.  The  oil  "of  common  fennel 
(Anethum  Fceniculum)  contains  anethol  and  a 
terpene  (phellandrene)  (c.  187°)  (Cahours,  4.  41, 
75). 

FERMENTATION  AND  PUTREFACTION. 

Most  organic  compounds  exposed  to  the  air 
undergo  decomposition  at  a  more  or  less  rapid 
rate.  The  decomposition  takes  place  most 
rapidly  in  the  presence  of  moisture  and  at  a 
slightly  elevated  tem^jerature.  In  most  cases 
the  decomposition  consists  in  the  breaking  down 
of  complex  molecules  either  by  the  assimilation 
of  the  elements  of  water  {hydrolysis)  or  by  a  slow 
process  of  oxidation  {eremacausis  or  decay).  In 
other  cases  the  change  seems  to  be  one  of  mole- 
cular rearrangement  resulting  in  the  "alteration 
of  the  physical  properties  of  the  body,  such  as 
the  conversion  of  a  solid  into  a  liquid  metameride. 
When  these  changes  are  accompanied  by  the 
evolution  of  gases  of  unpleasant  odour,  the  term 
putrefaction  is  used,  and  it  may  therefore  be  re- 
garded as  a  special  case  of  fermentation.  The 
earliest  experiments  on  these  phenomena  have 
established  the  facts  that  decomposition  does  not 
take  place  if  air  be  excluded,  if  the  materials  be 
dry,  if  the  temperature  be  below  0°C.  or  above 
100°C.,  or  in  the  presence  of  certain  organic  and 
inorganic  bodies,  which,  fromhaving  theproiserty 
of  arresting  or  preventing  these  changes,  are 
called  anti-septics,  anti-ferments  or  anfi-putres- 
cent  substances.  Formerly  it  was  held  that 
these  changes  were  due  entirely  to  the  action  of 
chemical  and  physical  forces,  but  it  is  now  known 
that  in  most  cases,  and  possibly  in  all,  the  de- 
composition cannot  take  place  without  the  inter- 
vention of  living  organisms  or  of  chemical 
substances,  which,  although  of  an  unorganised 
constitution,  are  derived  directly  from  living 
protoplasm.  The  bacteria  and  certain  fungi  are 
the  best-known  organisms  which  determine 
these  changes.  Each  bacterium  characterised 
by  its  particular  form  and  growth  feeds  on  a 
particular  pabulum  or  chemical  food  causing  it 
to  break  up  and  form  definite  chemical  products, 
so  that  there  is  found  in  each  kind  of  fermenta- 
tion the  same  conditions  and  the  same  kind  of 
organism.  The  reasons  which  have  led  to  the 
above  view  are  based  not  only  upon  the  conditions 
which  are  found  necessary  for  the  fermentation 
to  take  place  but  also  upon  the  fact  that  a  nitro- 
genous body  is  always  found  in  the  liquid  even 
when  the  chemical  change  consists  in  the  breaking 
down  of  a  non-nitrogenous  compound.  In  some 
cases  fermentation  is  brought  about  in  a  manner 
which  appears  to  be  different  from  the  foregoing, 
no  organisms  being  present,  and  the  addition  of 
certain  anti-ferments  fail  to  stop  the  decom- 
position. In  these  cases  bodies  of  complicated 
constitution,  and  directly  derived  from  vegetable 
or  animal  organs,  must  be  present.  They  are 
without  organic  structure,  and  are  known  as 
chemical  or  unorganised  ferments  or  enzymes, 
and  may  in  most  cases  be  extracted  from  the 
organs  in  which  they  occur  by  means  of  glycerin, 
and  can  subsequently  be  precipitated  from  the 
solution  in  an  amorphous  condition  by  the 
addition  of  alcohol.    The  enzymes  seem  to  be  an 


intermediate  product  of  organic  life.  None  have 
been  prepared  artificially,  and  plant  and  animal 
organs  by  the  secretion  of  these  substances  are 
enabled  to  perform  their  special  functions.  Their 
characteristic  properties  are  destroyed  when  their 
aqueous  solutions  are  warmed  to  a  temperature 
near  to  100°C.,  and  no  action  takes  place  when 
the  solution  is  cooled  below  another  fixed  tem- 
perature. These  critical  temperatures  vary  with 
the  different  enzymes,  but  the  range  of  tempera- 
ture approximates  to  50°-75°C.  Great  concen- 
tration of  the  solution  and  the  addition  of  glycerin 
or  alcohol  alter  the  temperatures  at  which  the 
enzymes  cease  to  act.  Dry  enzymes  can  be  heated 
to  the  boiling-point  of  water  and  even  higher 
without  destroying  their  property  of  fermenting. 
Dried  pepsin  can  be  heated  to  170°  without  losing 
its  fermenting  action  (Hiippe,  C.  C.  1881,  745). 
Light  also  modifies  the  rate  at  which  the  enzymes 
ferment. 

Theories  of  fermentation.  From  the  fact 
that  contact  with  air  and  the  presence  of  a 
nitrogenous  body  are  necessary  for  fermentation 
or  putrefaction  to  take  place,  Berzelius  and 
Liebig  concluded  that  the  nitrogenous  matter 
was  decomposed  by  the  atmospheric  oxygen,  and 
that  this  reaction  caused  a  rearrangement  of  its 
elements  which  determined  the  decomposition  of 
the  molecules  of  the  fermentable  substance 
present.  Schwann's  discovery  of  the  presence 
of  organic  germs  in  the  air  led  Pasteur  to  formu- 
late the  theory  that  fermentation  is  never  excited 
except  under  the  influence  of  microscopic  or- 
ganisms, and  further  that  each  particular  organ- 
ism sets  up  a  peculiar  species  of  fermentation. 
Schwann  and  Helmholtz  showed  that  air  which 
had  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube  could  not  in- 
duce fermentation,  and  thereby  proved  that 
oxygen  alone  was  not  sufficient  to  bring  nitro- 
genous matter  into  the  condition  of  a  ferment. 
Blondeau  was  the  first  to  show  that  the  con- 
version of  sugar  into  alcohol  was  due  to  the 
growth  of  one  particular  organism  (Torvula 
cerevisice),  and  that  the  conversion  of  sugar 
into  lactic  acid  was  due  to  the  growth  of  the 
mould  Penicillium  glaiiciim,  and  that  beer  yeast 
contained  the  germs  of  both  these  organisms. 
Blondeau  also  pointed  out  that  in  butyrous  fer- 
mentation or  the  formation  of  butyric  acid  from 
sugar,  and  in  the  conversion  of  urea  into  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  a  growth  of  Penicillmm 
glaucimi  accompanied  the  change.  These  views 
of  Blondeau,  Pasteur,  and  Schwann,  were  con- 
tested by  Liebig,  who  adduced  experiments  in 
support  of  his  own  view.  Schmidt  (A.  61,  168) 
pointed  out  that  by  adding  the  clear  filtrate  from 
the  paste  produced  by  beating  ahnonds  with 
water  to  a  liquid  containing  urea  or  grape  sugar, 
fermentation  took  place,  and  when  the  latter 
substance  was  employed,  no  trace  of  yeast  cells 
was  manifest  until  the  fermentation  had  taken 
place  for  a  considerable  time.  Pasteur  [Bl. 
1861,  67-79)  produced  additional  evidence  to 
show  that  ready-formed  yeast  would  germinate 
and  grow  to  a  limited  extent  in  a  liquid  con- 
taining sugar  and  albuminous  matter,  even 
when  oxygen  was  completely  excluded.  He  ex- 
plained this  result  by  assuming  that  the  yeast 
acted  as  a  ferment  in  the  absence  of  air  by  ab- 
stracting oxygen  from  the  sugar,  and  that  upon 
this  deoxidising  power  its  action  a8  a  ferment 
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depends.  Organisms  which  are  aerobic,  and  live 
by  means  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  might  become 
anaerobic  and  derive  their  oxygen  from  some 
ready-formed  compound  and  thus  act  as  fer- 
ments. Pasteur  also  extended  his  researches 
on  the  action  of  ferments  to  the  phenomena  of 
putrefaction  and  decay,  and  (C  B.  56,  7.34,  1189) 
defined  putrefaction  as  a  kind  of  fermentation 
induced  and  maintained  by  organisms  of  the 
genus  Vibrio,  which  can  only  live  in  contact  with 
the  air.  He  showed  that  when  calcium  lactate 
ferments  in  the  absence  of  air,  calcium  butyrate 
and  other  products  are  the  final  result,  whilst,  if 
air  has  access  to  the  liquid,  the  butyrate  likewise 
ultimately  disappears.  The  putrefaction  of  solid 
bodies  (animal  carcases)  is  also  due  to  the  activity 
of  these  organisms,  whose  development  can  be 
checked  by  inclosing  the  substance  in  a  closed 
vessel  containing  a  cloth  soaked  in  spirit  or  by 
other  antiseptic  treatment.  The  gangrene  which 
is  subsequently  produced  under  these  conditions 
is  regarded  by  Pasteur  as  distinct  from  putre- 
faction, and  as  analogous  to  the  ripening  of 
fruits  after  their  separation  from  the  plant  on 
which  they  grow.  These  experiments  of  Pasteur 
were  criticised  by  Lemaire  (C  R.  57,  95S),  who 
regarded  the  various  processes  of  fermentation 
as  due  to  the  action  of  one  and  the  same  ferment, 
and  denied  the  existence  of  special  ferments.  He 
also  concluded  that  the  unrestricted  access  of 
air  was  essential  to  the  progress  and  completion 
of  putrefaction.  Pasteur  (C.  B.  73,  1419)  drew 
attention  to  the  fact  that  properly  selected 
mineral  salts  were  necessary  for  the  growth  of 
fermentative  germs.  He  found  that  the  addi- 
tion of  small  quantities  of  NHj,  Mg,  Ca  phos- 
IDhates  and  (NH  J.^SO.,  to  a  solution  of  calcium 
lactate  increased  the  rate  at  which  the  lactate 
disappeared  on  the  addition  of  vibrios,  and  that 
at  the  same  time  numerous  fresh  vibrios  were 
produced.  As  soon  as  the  whole  of  the  lactate 
was  decomposed  the  vibrios  fell  dead  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel.  Again  (C.  R.  75,  784)  he 
showed  that  the  same  cells  acquire  or  lose  the 
power  of  acting  as  a  ferment  according  as  they 
are  deprived  of  air  or  exposed  to  its  action. 
Yeast  and  other  ferments  can  therefore  live  and 
multiply  without  contact  with  the  atmosphere  by 
obtaining  the  oxygen  necessary  for  their  existence 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  oxygenated  com- 
pounds in  which  they  live.  The  moulds,  such  as 
Penicilliumglaiicum, heaomeiermentswhenthey 
feed  in  this  manner  upon  bodies  rich  in  oxygen 
instead  of  absorbing  atmospheric  oxygen.  Evolu- 
tion of  heat  usually  accompanies  fermentation; 
the  compounds,  which  are  decomposed,  being  of 
a  high  order  of  complexity,  evolve  heat  in  their 
resolution  into  simpler  molecules  of  a  more  stable 
nature.  The  spontaneous  combustion  of  some 
organic  bodies  is  probably  due  to  the  action  of 
ferments.  Bodies  rich  in  nitrogen  are  very 
prone  to  putrefaction,  but  some,  such  as  uric 
acid,  the  alkaloids  and  indigo,  do  not  undergo 
any  change.  The  gases  evolved  in  fermentation 
may  be  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  hydrocarbons, nitrogen,  and  Irydrogen. 
Berard  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  fruits  ex- 
posed to  an  inert  gas  evolve  carbonic  acid,  and 
Pasteur  showed  that  alcohol  was  at  the  same 
time  produced  which  pointed  to  a  sort  of  fer- 
mentation taking  place.  The  earlier  experiments 


on  the  action  of  reagents  upon  ferments  showed 
that  neutral  gases  and  dilute  acids  do  not  affect 
the  power  of  yeast,  but  that  sulphur  is  reduced 
to  sulphuretted  hydrogen  when  added  to  a  fer- 
menting liquid.  Dilute  alkalis  retard  fermen- 
tation and  large  doses  of  dilute  acids  completely 
stop  it.  The  behaviour  of  other  reagents  upon 
fermenting  liquids  is  discussed  under  antiseptics 
at  the  end  of  the  present  article.  The  influence 
of  pressure  on  fermentation  has  been  studied  by 
H.  T.  Brown  (C.  J.  [2]  10,  570  ;  11,  973).  Ac- 
cording to  his  experiments,  N,  H,  paraffin  hydro- 
carbons, and  NO  are  evolved,  besides  CO.,  in  the 
alcoholic  fermentation  of  grape  sugar  or  malt 
wort.  Diminution  of  pressure  causes  a  large 
increase  of  the  gases  unabsorbed  by  KHO.  The 
increase  of  hydrogen  is  accompanied  by  the 
formation  of  acetic  acid  and  aldehyde,  and  no 
nitrogen  is  evolved  from  solutions  fi'ee  from 
i  albuminoids.  The  nitric  oxide  is  due  to  the  re- 
I  duction  of  nitrates  under  diminished  pressure, 
less  sugar  is  decomposed,  and  the  proportion  of 
carbonic  acid  to  alcohol  is  greater.  The  in- 
fluence of  temperature  on  fermentation  has  been 
studied  by  many  observers  chiefly  from  an  in- 
dustrial point  of  view.  Pierre  (G.  R.  73,  317) 
showed  that  high  temperatures  in  alcoholic  fer- 
mentation were  attended  with  a  more  abundant 
formation  of  the  higher  alcohols.  When  the 
temperature  is  kept  down  to  the  lowest  point, 
traces  only  of  butyl  and  amyl  alcohols  are  ob 
tained.  Propyl  alcohol  is  always  produced. 
Contributions  to  the  study  of  fermentation  by 
Brefeld  (B.  7,  281),  Mayer  (B.  7,  579)  and  Traube 
(B.  7,  872)  conclusively  proved  that  yeast  re- 
quires for  its  growth  and  propagation  free  oxygen. 
Fermentation  takes  place  in  the  absence  of  free 
oxygen,  but  in  this  case  the  yeast  does  not  in- 
crease. Moritz  (C.  J.  1874,  599),  Mohr  {B.  7, 
1421)  and  Pasteur  (C.  B.  80,  4.52)  disagree  with 
their  results,  and  still  more  recently  Berthelot 
has  published  the  laboratory  notes  of  C.  Bernard 
which  tend  to  support  the  observations  of  the 
former  experimentalists.  According  to  Bernard 
(C.  B.  87,  125),  alcoholic  fermentation  is  not 
life  without  air,  for  alcohol  is  formed  by  contact 
of  sugar  with  air  without  yeast.  The  ferment  is 
not  derived  from  external  germs,  for  in  sterile 
juices  the  ferment  is  not  developed;  alcohol  is 
formed  by  a  soluble  ferment  apart  from  the  life 
of  the  ripening  fruit  for  which  air  is  absolutely 
necessary.  The  soluble  ferment  is  found  in  the 
juice  expressed  from  the  fruit,  and  it  pro- 
duces alcohol  in  the  expressed  juice.  It  will  be 
seen  from  the  above  summary  that  the  present 
condition  of  the  subject  is  very  unsatisfactory, 
and  that  further  experiments  in  nearly  every 
direction  are  needed  with  pure  materials  and 
known  organisms.  Much  of  the  past  work  has 
been  done  by  chemists  who  have  neglected  the 
biological  portion  of  the  work,  or  biologists  who 
have  not  noted  the  exact  chemical  changes 
which  occur.  Steps  towards  a  better  grasp  of 
the  subject  are  being  made  by  several  investiga- 
tors. Experiments  by  Fitz,  Marijmann,  and 
more  recently  by  Warington  and  Percy  Frankland, 
have  given  definite  data  for  future  work.  These 
experiments  were  made  with  pure  cultivations 
of  known  organisms,  and  the  amount  and  quality 
of  chemical  change  carefully  determined.  Kecent 
work  seems  to  indicate  that  bacteria  and  moulds. 
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living  anaerobic,  bring  about  most  fermentations, 
and  that,  for  these  organisms  to  live,  certain 
conditions  are  necessary,  the  most  important  of 
which  is  that  their  special  nitrogenous  pabulum 
is  present.  The  way  in  which  the  enzymes  or 
unorganised  ferments  act  is  still  imperfectly 
understood.  The  decomposition  effected  by 
their  agency  is  not  so  complete  as  in  the  other 
cases.  Generally  the  change  appears  to  be  one 
of  molecular  rearrangement  only,  and  no  altera- 
tion in  the  distribution  of  energy  takes  place. 
Bacteria  may,  however,  play  an  important  part 
in  the  changes  which  are  now  attributed  to  these 
unorganised  ferments,  and  they  may,  therefore, 
only  be  the  means  of  educating  some  of  the 
common  bacteria  into  doing  special  work.  All 
the  unorganised  ferments  contain  nitrogen,  and 
it  is  certain  that  the  bacteria  cannot  live  without 
some  nitrogenous  substance  being  present.  It 
is  known  that  the  same  species  of  bacterium,  by 
varying  the  conditions  of  life,  is  capable  of  giving 
very  different  chemical  products.  It  may  be 
that  the  unorganised  ferments  do  not  by  them- 
selves determine  the  change,  but  that  bacteria 
are  induced  by  them  to  work  in  special  manners. 
When  we  consider  the  various  food-stuffs  which 
are  resolved  by  the  higher  organisms  into  the 
same  products,  we  see  that  the  same  organism  is 
capable  of  a  wide  range  of  pabulum  or  can  bring 
about  a  great  number  of  chemical  decompositions. 
Wortmaim,  on  the  other  hand,  is  of  opinion  that 
bacteria  effect  fermentation  by  producing  first 
an  unorganised  ferment  which  then  brings  about 
the  changes  which  are  ascribed  to  the  bacteria. 
Yeast,  for  example,  secretes  an  unorganised  fer- 
ment, invertin,  which  has  the  property  of  re- 
solving cane  sugar  into  glucose.  Starch  is  also 
converted  into  a  sugar  capable  of  reducing  cupric 
oxide  by  bacteria  in  the  absence  of  other  sources 
of  carbon  nutriment,  and  this  action  is  due  to 
the  secretion  of  a  ferment  by  the  bacteria.  The 
ferment  is  soluble  in  water  and  precipitable  by 
alcohol.  It  acts  on  starch  in  the  absence  of 
oxygen  and  is  secreted  by  bacteria  in  a  neutral 
starch  solution.  It  does  not  possess  any  pepton- 
ising  properties,  but  under  different  conditions 
the  same  bacteria  can  form  (1)  an  amylolytic 
(diastatic)  ferment,  and  (2)  a  peptonising  fer- 
ment (Wortmann,  H.  6,  287-329).  Warington 
has  shown  that  Micrococcus  gelatitiosus,  M. 
urecB,  B.  fliiorescens  liquescens,  soil  and  Koch's 
cholera  spirillum  curdle  milk  readily  without 
producing  any  appreciable  acidity.  The  curdling 
cannot  be  due  to  the  formation  of  lactic  acid, 
but  points  to  the  secretion  of  a  rennet-like  fer- 
ment by  these  organisms  (Warington,  C.J.  1888, 
737).  Stutzer  has  likewise  found  that  moulds 
grown  in  a  solution  of  salts  and  tartaric  acid 
formed  albumen  and  nuclein  {H.  6,  572-574). 
Yeast,  according  to  Hoppe-Seyler,  also  forms 
nuclein. 

Fermentation  processes  may  for  our  present 
purpose  be  conveniently  classified  according  to 
the  principal  products  formed. 

Ethyl  alcoJwl  is  formed  from  sugars,  starch, 
and  glycerin.  Propyl,  Butyl,  Amyl,  Hexyl, 
and  Heptyl  alcohols  are  all  produced  under 
suitable  conditions.  The  formation  of  mannite 
and  gum  from  sugar,  and  the  ferment  oils  may 
also  be  included  under  the  heading  of  alcoholic 
fermentation. 


Fermentation  resulting  in  the  production  of 
acid  bodies  includes  the  formation  of  acetic  acid 
from  alcohol,  butyric  acid  from  lactic  acid,  lactic 
acid  from  sugar,  and  nitric  and  nitrous  acids 
from  ammonia.  Ammonia  from  urea  and  the 
ptomaines  from  albumen  are  examples  of  basic 
fermentation. 

The  enzymes  as  we  have  seen  do  not  form 
such  simple  products  as  are  produced  when  the 
fermentation  is  the  result  of  the  action  of 
bacteria  and  moulds.  They  may  be  classified 
into :  1.  Sugar-forming,  including  diastase, 
ptyalin,  myrosin,  emulsin,  invertin,  and  the 
ferment  of  the  pancreas.  2.  Peptone-fo)-ming, 
including  pepsin,  papain,  and  trypsin.  3.  Albu- 
men-forming, the  more  important  of  which  are 
the  ferments  of  the  liver  and  blood  and  chy- 
mosin.  4.  Glycerine-forming  or  fat-decomposing, 
of  which  the  ferment  of  the  pancreas  and 
Fremy's  pectase  are  examples.  5.  According  to 
Musculus  an  unorganised  ferment  exists  in 
urine  and  fortns  ammcmia  from  urea  (Pf. 
12,  214).  Mayer  {Lehre  von  den  Chem. 
Fermenten,  1882,  82-91)  has  examined  the 
quantity  of  enzyme  required  to  produce  a  given 
amount  of  decomposition,  and  has  shown  that 
the  amount  of  fermentation  varies  directly  with 
the  amount  of  ferment  employed.  He  has  also 
established  the  fact  that  the  enzyme  is  not 
destroyed  by  its  own  ferment  action.  The 
precise  manner  in  which  the  chemical  ferments 
act  has  been  the  subject  of  much  speculation. 
Most  of  the  facts  can  be  explained  on  a  theory 
of  action  similar  to  that  of  sulphuric  acid  in 
etherification,  but  a  '  contact '  theory  seems  more 
probable.  If  the  enzymes  by  their  presence 
raise  the  molecular  temperatures  of  the  decom- 
posing molecules  to  the  point  at  which  their 
molecular  equilibrium  is  destroyed,  then  decom- 
position is  produced  by  rearrangement  of  energy 
and  not  by  any  increase  or  decrease  of  the 
amount  present  in  the  system. 

1.  Alcoholic  or  Vinous  fermentation.  Solu- 
tions containing  glucose  C^HuOsin  contact  with 
the  air  at  temperatures  between  20°-24°C. 
become  turbid,  give  off  CO,,  and  after  some  time 
have  the  whole  of  the  sugar  converted  into 
alcohol.  Glycerin,  succinic  acid,  and  the  higher 
alcohols  are  at  the  same  time  produced.  When 
the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  ceases  the  ferment 
or  yeast  {Torvula  or  Saccharomyces  cerevisice) 
separates  leaving  the  liquid  clear.  The  separated 
yeast  is  capable  of  inducing  fresh  fermentation 
in  further  quantities  of  sugar  solution.  Cane- 
sugar  and  milk-sugar  also  undergo  various  fer- 
I  mentations,  but  they  are  first  hydrolysed  by 
1  the  ferment  or  commercially  in  other  ways. 
Other  ferments  induce  the  vinous  fermentation 
of  sugar,  e.g.  erythrozym  the  madder  ferment 
(Schunck,  t/'.jpr.  63,  222)  besides  fungi.  Reess 
(Bot.  Untcrsuch.  il.  d.  Alcoliolgdhrungspilze) 
gives  the  following  list  of  fungi  which  incite 
alcoholic  fermentation  : — Saccharomyces  cere- 
visice, S.  ellipsoideus,  S.  pastorianus,  S.  apicu- 
latus,S.exiguus,  S. albicans, Mycoderma (rarely), 
Mticor  racemosus,  M.  circinelloides,  M.  spinosus, 
M.  stolonifer,  Exoascus  alnitorquus  (Sadebeck), 
Torula  and  Eurotium  aspergillus  glaucus. 

The  following  fungi  do  not  form  alcohol  when 
sown  in  sugar  solutions : — Saccharomyces 
glutinis,  Mycoderma  (gQnQx&Ws), Exoascus  pruni, 
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Dematium  pullulans  and  Fuiiiago.  The  no- 
menclature of  the  fungi  is  continually  being 
modified,  and  Hansen  of  Copenhagen  has  re- 
stricted the  genus  Saccharomyces  to  the  three 
species,  ccrcvisicc,  ellip&oideus,  and  pastor ianus, 
as  they  are  the  only  sprouting  fungi  which  form 
ascospores.  Chemically  yeast  consists  of  cellu- 
lose (35),  protein  (45),  peptone  (2),  fat  (5),  ash 
(7),  and  extractive  matter  (4)  (Nageli  and  Low), 
and  the  various  yeasts  have  approximately  the 
same  composition.  Schiitzenberger  (C  B.  78, 
493)  has  found  that  yeast  when  boiled  with 
water  yields  an  extract  containing  phosphates, 
gum  arabin,  leucine,  tyrosine,  carnine,  xanthine, 
guanine,  hypoxanthine,  sarcine,  and  a  sweetish 
uncrystallisable  syrup  still  containing  nitrogen. 
According  to  Bechamp  fresh  yeast  contains 
neither  tyrosine  nor  leucine  {C.  B.  78,  G45). 
Eey-Pailhade  {C.B.  107,  43)  has  shown  that  an 
organic  compound  named  philothion,  having  the 
property  of  hydrolysing  sulphur  in  cold  solutions, 
is  formed  in  the  life  processes  of  yeast.  Con- 
centrated methyl  alcohol  readily  extracts  it  from 
the  yeast.  Dumas  had  previously  noticed  the 
property  which  yeast  has,  of  forming  SH.,  from 
S.  Pure  yeast  is  best  prepared  by  allowing  fer- 
mentation to  take  place  in  a  sugar  solution  in 
which  a  quantity  of  alcohol  varying  from  5-8 
p.c.  has  been  added,  and  the  temperature  not 
allowed  to  exceed  15°C.  Such  yeast  can  be 
grown  in  a  solution  rich  in  albumen  at  about 
80°C.  without  any  bacteria  appearing  (Traube, 
jB.  9,  183,  1239).  Hansen  has  devised  a  com- 
mercial method  for  obtaining  pure  yeast  (Salo- 
mon, J.  Soc.  Arts,  1888).  (For  the  composition 
of  yeast  y.  Belohoubeck,  /.  1875,  898  ;  Schiitzen- 
berger a.  Destrem,  G.  B.  88,  287,  383;  Kommier, 
C.  B.  98, 1594.)  Vinous  fermentation  only  takes 
place  in  dilute  solutions  of  sugar,  and  as  an 
increase  of  yeast  takes  place  in  fermentation, 
the  liquid  in  addition  to  sugar  must  contain  the 
elements  necessary  to  form  cellulose  and  proto- 
plasm (P,  K,  Mg,  Ca,  and  S)  and  a  nitrogenous 
food.  Proteids  or  peptones  are  the  best  form 
for  the  nitrogen,  but  acetamide,  methylamine, 
ethylamine,  propylamine,  asparagine,  and  leu- 
cine, are  all  assimilated  by  the  yeast  cells 
(Niigeli).  Oxamide  and  urea  supply  nitrogen 
but  not  carbon,  while  cyanogen  compounds  yield 
up  their  carbon  but  not  the  nitrogen  to  these 
organisms.  Formic  and  oxalic  acids  are  also 
unsuitable  for  the  carbon  supply  of  these  fungi. 
Yeast  loses  a  considerable  portion  of  its  ferment- 
ing power  by  pressure,  and  still  more  by  washing 
with  water. 

Glycerin  also  deprives  yeast  of  its  ferment- 
ing power  (Gunning,  B.  5,  821).  The  influence 
of  the  age  of  the  yeast  on  fermentation  has  been 
studied  by  Eegnard  (C.  B.  Soc.  Biol.  [8]  4,  442). 
Maltose  and  glucose  are  the  two  sugars  which 
are  most  readily  fermentable  by  yeast.  All  the 
true  Saccharomyces  ferment  maltose,  but  S. 
exiguus  and  S.  apiciilatus  are  unable  to  decom- 
pose this  sugar.  The  more  complex  carbohy- 
drates are  sometimes  hydrolysed  or  inverted 
before  alcoholic  fermentation  takes  place.  The 
higher  dextrins  are  hydrolysed  into  malto- 
dextrin  and  subsequently  split  up  into  maltose 
and  dextrin  by  S. pastor ianns  and  S.  ellipsoideus. 
S.  cerevisicB  is  unable  to  resolve  malto-dextrin 
into  maltose  and  destrin.    The  conversion  of 


cane-sugar  into  glucose  is  apparently  brought 
about  by  a  soluble  ferment  termed  invertin, 
which  is  secreted  within  the  cells  of  all  true 
saccharomyces  (Donath,  B.  8,  795).  This 
soluble  ferment  has  been  isolated  in  the  form  of 
a  powder.  It  is  not  formed  by  S.  apicidatus  nor 
by  four  out  of  the  five  varieties  of  Pasteur's 
Torula  (Hansen).  Monilia  Candida  ferments 
cane-sugar,  but  there  is  no  invertin  formed,  the 
inversion  being  probably  due  to  the  secretion  of 

'  some  other  soluble  ferment.  Mticor  raceniosus 
and  M.  muccdo  both  set  up  alcoholic  fermenta- 
tion in  solutions  of  glucose.  M.  racemosus  does 
not  ferment  inulin,  but  readily  ferments  the 
levulose  prepared  from  it.  The  alcoholic  fer- 
mentation due  to  M.  muccdo  takes  place  in  the 
absence  of  oxygen  at  temperatures  between 
25°-28°  C.  Succinic  acid  but  no  glycerin  is  pro- 
duced by  this  fungus  (Fitz,  B.  6,  48).  Dextrin, 
inulin,  and  milk-sugar  do  not  ferment  under  the 
influence  of  mueor. 

The  alcoholic  fermentation  of  milk-sugar 
according  to  Blondlot  is  brought  about  by  a 
special  alcoholic  ferment  which  does  not  mani- 
fest any  action  below  20°,  and  then  only  when 
the  liquid  is  agitated.    A  small  quantity  of 

I  butyl  alcohol  is  at  the  same  time  produced. 

:  Vieth  has  also  shown  that  yeast  does  not  readily 

i  set  up  alcoholic  fermentation  in  solutions  of 
milk-sugar.  Kefir  grains,  which  contain  a 
bacillus  termed  Diospora  caticasicB  by  Kern  and 
a  modified  form  of  S.  cerevisi<v,  produce  a  rapid 
alcoholic  and  lactic  fermentation  in  milk-sugar 
solutions  (Analyst,  12,  2). 

Ethyl  alcohol  is  obtained  from  other  sub- 
stances by  fermentation. 

According  to  Fitz  (B.  9,  1348;  10,  270;  11, 
42)  alcohol  is  produced  when  schizomycetes 
are  added  to  a  solution  of  glycerin,  mannite, 
starch,  dextrin,  milk-sugar,  or  dulcite,  but,  as 
the  fermentation  only  takes  place  in  the  presence 
of  some  nitrogenous  material,  pepsin  or  am- 
monium sulphate  is  added  to  the  solution. 
Acids  are  at  the  same  time  produced,  7i-butyric 
acid  being  the  one  most  frequently  formed. 
Quercite  yields  no  alcohol  and  only  7t-butyric 
acid. 

The  quantities  of  the  products  formed  in 
alcoholic  fermentation  vary  with  many  condi- 
tions which  have  not  yet  been  fully  determined. 
Glycerin,  succinic  acid,  and  traces  of  high  alco- 
hols are  almost  always  produced.  An  analysis 
of  the  products  obtained  by  the  fermentation 
of  100  kilos,  of  sugar  by  S.  ellipsoideus  gives 
the  following  numbers  in  grams  : 

Ethyl  alcohol  50615-0,  ?i-propyl  alcohol  2-0, 
isobutyl  alcohol  1'5,  amyl  alcohol  51-0,  ethyl 
heptoate  158-0,  glycerin  2120-0,  acetic  acid  205-3, 
succinic  acid  452-0,  and  traces  of  aldehyde. 
Small  quantities  of  bases  appear  likewise  to 
be  produced,  and  ?i-butyl  alcohol  and  butyric 
acid  are  frequently  formed.  An  examination  of 
the  products  of  the  fermentation  of  sugar  solu- 
tions by  different  yeasts  has  been  made  by 
Claudon  a.  Morin  (Bl.  49,  178-189).  Lindet 
(C.  B.  107,  182)  has  shown  by  experimenting 
with  the  same  yeast  on  the  same  wort  that  the 
amount  of  higher  alcohols  produced  varies  with 
the  temperature.  The  maximum  amount  of 
ethyl  alcohol  is  produced  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture (8°-10°C.)  as  that  when  the  amount  of 
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higher  alcohols  is  a  minimum  (-52  p.c).  At  the 
temperature  25°-27°C.  -59  p.c.  of  the  higher 
alcohols  was  produced. 

Formation  of  the  higher  alcohols  by  fermen- 
tation.— Fitz  {B.  13,  36,  1311)  has  shown  that 
the  schizomycetes  form  n-propyl  alcoliol  from 
glycerin.  It  is  also  a  constituent  of  most  fusel 
oils. 

n-Butyl  alcoliol  has  been  obtained  by  the 
same  observer  by  the  action  of  a  bacillus  allied 
to,  but  somewhat  larger  than  B.  subtilis,  on 
glycerin  in  the  presence  of  CaCOj  (B.  11,  42, 
1892 ;  9,  1348).  Vigna  (B.  16,  1438)  has  sug- 
gested this  formation  of  w.-butyl  alcohol  as  a 
method  of  its  preparation,  since  the  yield  is 
9  p.c.  of  the  glycerin  used. 

Iso-butyl  alcohol  has  been  found  in  the  fusel 
oil  from  mangolds  (Wurtz,  A.  Ch.  [3]  42,  129). 

Isoamyl  alcohol  is  the  principal  constituent 
of  the  fusel  oil  formed  in  the  ordinary  fermenta- 
tion of  potatoes.  Pierre  {J.  1871,  832)  has  shown 
that  the  higher  the  temperature  of  fermentation 
the  greater  the  quantity  of  this  alcohol.  An 
active  and  an  inactive  amyl  alcohol  have  been 
separated  from  fusel  oil.  Iso-butyl  and  traces 
of  other  alcohols  are  also  formed  (Perrot,  A.  105, 
64).  In  Swedish  fusel  oil  Eabuteau  has  found 
propyl,  iso-propyl,  iso-butyl,  iso-amyl  alcolwls, 
methyl  propyl  carbinol  and  liquids  boiling  above 
132°  (Bl.  33,  178)  (v.  Wyschnegradsky,  A.  190, 
365). 

n-Hexyl  and  n-heptyl  alcohols  also  occur  in 
fusel  oils  (Paget,  A.  88,  325  ;  J.  1862,  412). 

Lebel  has  shown  that  Penicillium  glaucum 
acts  upon  the  methyl-propyl-carbinol  obtained  by 
the  reduction  of  methyl  propyl  ketone,  yielding 
an  alcohol  which  has  a  Isevorotation  of  — 12° 
(Lebel,  J.  1879,  492). 

Mannite  and  gtim,  under  certain  conditions, 
are  formed  from  cane-sugar.  Pasteur  (Bl.  1861, 
30)  pointed  out  that  when  this  mucous  fermen- 
tation takes  place  in  solutions  of  cane-sugar, 
CO,,  mannite,  and  a  mucilaginous  substance  are 
produced.  Access  of  air  and  nitrogenous  matter 
are  necessary  for  this  fermentation.  Neither 
acid  nor  alcohol  is  produced,  and  the  fermenta- 
tion only  takes  place  in  neutral  or  slightly 
alkaline  solutions  (Bauer,  B.  C.  1882,  630). 
This  kind  of  fermentation  has  been  noticed  in 
solutions  of  cane-sugar,  beet  juice,  carrot  juice, 
the  juice  of  mangold  wurzel,  and  in  lemonade. 
Baudrimont  (C.  B.  80,  1253)  observed  the  oc- 
currence of  a  spontaneous  viscous  fermentation 
in  a  solution  of  crystallised  cane-sugar  {v.  Hoch- 
stetter,  J.  pr.  29,  80;  Kircher,  A.  Ch.  31,  337; 
Plagne,  J.  Ph.  26,  248 ;  Commaille,  M.  Set.  3, 
435,  673,  772). 

A  white  substance  resembHng  cellulose  is 
formed  under  certain  conditions  in  beet  juice 
and  beet  molasses.  It  is  precipitated  from  the 
solution  by  the  addition  of  alcohol.  Certain 
fatty  seeds  (rape,  colza,  &c.)  form  cellulose  from 
saccharose  (Durin,  C.  B.  82,  1078 ;  Pasteur, 
C.  B.  83, 176).  For  the  fermentation  of  cellulose 
itself  V.  Tappeiner,  Z.  B.  24, 105  ;  Hoppe-Seyler, 
B.  16,  122  ;  Popoff,  Pf.  10,  113. 

Lecuartier  and  Bellamy  have  shown  that 
certain  fruits  and  roots  under  the  influence  of 
oxygen  become  the  seat  of  an  alcoholic  fermen- 
tation characterised  by  the  evolution  of  carbonic 
acid  and  the  disappearance  of  sugar  in  the 


tissues  of  the  plant  cells.  From  these  and 
other  experiments  Pasteur  considered  that  if 
plants  could  continue  to  live  in  an  atmosphere 
of  carbonic  acid  they  would  become  ferments  for 
sugar.  Muntz  (C  B.  86,  49),  on  examining  this 
intracellular  alcoholic  fermentation  of  plants,  has 
arrived  at  the  following  results  ; — 1.  That  plants 
preserved  in  air  give  no  trace  of  alcohol.  2.  That 
plants  placed  in  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen  form 
appreciable  quantities  of  alcohol,  sometimes 
amounting  to  1,000  times  the  total  weight  of 
the  plants.  3.  That  the  plants  when  returned 
to  the  air  remained  perfectly  healthy.  The 
living  cell,  then,  in  the  higher  plants  is  capable, 
in  the  absence  of  oxygen,  of  acting  like  the 
cells  of  fungi  in  producing  a  true  alcoholic  fer- 
mentation. The  volatile  oils,  which  are  pro- 
duced by  the  fermentation  of  various  plants, 
may  owe  their  origin  to  some  such  similar  action 
of  the  living  cells  of  the  plant  in  the  absence 
of  oxygen.  They  are  known  as  fekment  oils, 
and  are  formed  when  portions  of  the  plant  are 
left  to  ferment  in  water,  and  can  then  be  dis- 
tilled from  the  liquid.  The  distillate  is  then 
saturated  with  common  salt  and  extracted  with 
ether.  Little  is  known  as  to  the  constitution  of 
these  bodies.  Berzelius  regarded  them  as  pecu- 
liar alcohols  related  to  fusel  oil  (B.  J.  27,  541). 
They  have  been  examined  by  Bley,  Landerer, 
Biichner,  and  others.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
the  more  important  plants  from  which  ferment 
oils  have  been  obtained : — Charophyllum  syl- 
vestrc,  Chelidojimm  majus,  Conium  maculatmn, 
Erythraa  centaurium,  Echium  vulgare,  Erica 
vulgaris,  Marrubizim  vulgare,  Achillea  Mille- 
folium, various  species  of  Plantago,  Qtiercus 
robiir,  Salix  pentandra,  Salvia  pj-atensis,  Tri- 
foliumfibrinum,  Tussilago  farfara,  Urtica  urens, 
and  Vitis  vinifera.  A  similar  ferment  oil  is 
produced  in  cellulostasis,  a  disease  of  the  apple 
(Gm.  14,  413). 

On  alcoholic  fermentation  the  reader  may 
consult  for  further  information — Amthor,  H.  12, 
64  ;  B^champ,  C.  B.  88,  719  ;  Berthelot,  C.  B. 
89,  806 ;  Cochin,  C.B.  89, 786  ;  89,  992  ;  Giacosa, 

B.  12,  703;  Hoppe-Seyler,  B.  12,  702;  Petit, 

C.  B.  73,  267  ;  Schiitzenberger,  C.  C.  1877,  73  ; 
Schiitzenberger  a.  Destrem,  C.  B.  88,  593. 

The  formation  of  acids  by  fermentation. 
The  conversion  of  alcohol  into  acetic  acid  seems 
to  be  a  catalytic  action,  as  platinum  black  and 
other  finely-divided  substances  facilitate  the 
transfer  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen  besides  the 
organisms  which  bring  about  the  same  change. 

Acetous  fermentation  takes  place  in  presence 
of  a  fungus  Mycoderma  aceti,  vinegar  plant  or 
mother  of  vinegar,  and  a  bacterium  (B.  aceti). 
Both  these  organisms  are  usually  present,  and 
apparently  the  bacterium  completes  the  work  of 
the  mycoderma.  It  is  believed  that  the  function 
of  mycoderma  is  to  convert  starch  into  alcohol, 
and  that  the  alcohol  produced  in  this  or  other 
ways  forms  the  pabulum  of  the  B.  aceti,  which 
causes  the  oxidation  of  the  alcohol  to  acetic 
acid.  K,  Mg,  NHj,  and  H^PO^  are  necessary  for 
the  growth  of  mycoderma  (Pasteur,  J.  1861,  726; 
1862,  475).  The  same  organisms  appear  to  be 
capable  of  completely  oxidising  the  acetic  acid 
which  they  form  to  carbonic  acid  and  water,  if 
it  be  not  removed.  This  is  especially  the  case 
if  the  growth  be  allowed  to  sink  to  the  bottom 
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of  the  liquid.  A  temperature  ranging  from 
20°-35°  is  tlie  best  for  the  change,  and  above 
50°  all  fermentation  ceases. 

The  formation  of  acetic  acid  at  times  accom- 
panies alcoholic  fermentation  (Bechamp,  J.  1863, 
773  ;  Blondeau,  C.  B.  57,  953  ;  Pasteur,  Etudes 
sur  la  vinaigrc,  Paris,  1868).  Acetic  acid  is 
also  produced,  together  with  butyric  acid,  in  the 
fermentation  of  a  mixture  of  malt,  milk,  chalk, 
and  rancid  meat  (Grillone).  According  to  Be- 
champ (C  B.  70,  836)  it  is  normally  present  in 
milk,  together  with  alcohol,  as  a  product  of  the 
action  of  microzymes. 

Acetic  acid  and  butyric  acid  are  formed  by 
the  action  of  yeast,  at  a  temperature  of  20°- 
30°,  on  citric  acid,  to  which  excess  of  chalk  has 
been  added.  Putrefying  curd  and  a  base  effect 
the  same  change  (How). 

Lactous  fermentation  or  the  formation  of 
lactic  acid  from  the  sugars— glucose,  cane-  and 
milk-sugar — takes  place  when  these  bodies  are 
mixed  with  fresh  sour  cheese,  or  with  milk  and 
chalk.  After  some  time  the  lactic  acid  is  itself 
attacked,  and  H,  COj,  and  butyric  acid  are  pro- 
duced. The  lactic  fermentation  only  takes  place 
in  a  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline  solution.  This 
condition  is  obtained  by  adding  chalk  or  zinc 
white  to  the  sugar  solution.  Traces  of 
mannite  are  also  formed  (Fremy,  A.  31,  188; 
Boutron,  A.  39, 181  ;  Bensch,  A.  61,  174  ;  Lau- 
termanu,  A.  113,  2-12).  The  decomposition  of 
the  calcium  lactate  into  butyric  acid  appears  to 
be  due  to  the  action  of  a  bacillus  (Pasteur,  J. 
1862,  477).  The  schizomycetes  resolve  it  into 
propionic  acid  (Fitz,  B.  11,  1898;  12,  479; 
Strecker,  A.  92,  80),  acetic  acid,  and  sometimes 
n-valcrianic  acid  (Fitz,  B.  13,  1309).  The  fer- 
mentation of  calcium  lactate  by  the  butyric 
ferment  of  Pasteur  yields  butyric  acid,  propionic 
acid,  n- valerianic  acid,  and  some  ethyl  alcohol 
(Fitz,  B.  13,  1310).  The  ordinary  lactous  fer- 
ment, according  to  Pasteur  (A.  Ch.  [3]  52,  404),  is 
Penicillium  glancuni.  It  resembles  beer  yeast, 
and  is  grey  in  colour,  and  has  been  described  by 
Pasteur  and  Blondeau.  Free  acid  retards  its 
action,  nitrogenous  matter  favours  it,  desiccation 
or  boiling  with  water  weakens  it.  All  the  sugar 
can  be  converted  into  lactic  acid  if  ammonium 
salts  and  phosphates  be  present.  Lactous  fer- 
mentation often  accompanies  vinous  fermenta- 
tion (Blondeau,  J.  Ph.  [3]  12,  257).  The  change 
may  be  brought  about  by  the  presence  of  a 
special  bacterium  (B.acidi  lactici)  which  accom- 
panies the  growth  of  P.  glaucum.  The  conditions 
of  lactic  fermentation  have  been  examined  by 
Eichet  (C.  R.  88,  750;  C.  /.  36,  663)  and 
Berthelot  (A.  Ch.  [3]  55,  351). 

Butyric  fermentation. — We  have  seen  that 
butyric  acid  is  the  final  product  in  the  lactous 
fermentation  of  sugar  solutions.  The  conversion 
of  lactic  into  butyric  acid  is  accompanied  by  the 
evolution  of  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid,  and 
butyl  alcohol  is  also  produced.  The  ferment, 
according  to  Pasteur,  is  a  bacillus  (C  B.  52,  344), 
which  requires  no  oxygen  for  its  life,  and  is  not 
killed  when  carbonic  acid  is  passed  into  the 
liquid.  Ammonia  and  phosphates  are  necessary 
for  the  development  of  this  fermentation  (Pas- 
teur, Bl.  1862,  52).  B6champ  attributes  the 
change  to  a  ferment  existing  in  the  chalk  which 
is  added  [Bl.  [2]  6,  484),  and  Baudrimont  to  an 


unorganised  ferment  {C.  B.  80,  1253).  Boehm 
(B.  8,  634)  has  observed  that  butyric  fermenta- 
tion accompanies  the  evolution  of  marsh-gas  and 
ammonia,  when  plants  are  immersed  in  water  free 
from  air.  Twigs  of  Elodca  canadensis  immersed 
in  sugar  syrup  set  up  a  fermentation  which 
gives  butyric  acid,  butyric  ether,  carbonic  acid, 
and  hydrogen  (Schiitzenberger,  C.  B.  80,  328, 
497).  According  to  Fitz  (B.  9,  1348),  glycerin 
saturated  with  calcium  carbonate  undergoes  fer- 
mentation, yielding  butyric  acid,  M-butyl  alcohol, 
and  traces  of  ethyl  alcohol.  Fibrin  also  forms 
ammonium  butyrate  by  fermentation  (Wurtz,  J.. 
52,  291),  and  Fitz  has  found  that  pepsin  and 
glycerin,  in  presence  of  chalk,  is  fermented  by 
schizomycetes  at  40°  into  n-butyl  alcohol,  it- 
butyric  acid,  besides  traces  of  ethyl  alcohol  and 
a  higher  acid,  probably  hexoic  (B.  9,  1348  ;  10, 
276;  11,42).  Pribram  (/.  1879,  614)  has  formed 
butyric  acid  by  the  action  of  the  ferment  of 
calves'  liver  on  starch  paste,  and  Fitz  has  found 
that  B.  subtilis  ferments  potato-starch  contain- 
ing salts  into  butyric  acid  and  small  quantities 
of  alcohol,  acetic  and  succinic  acids  {B.  11,  52). 
Other  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  this 
kind  of  fermentation  are  by  Iljenko  a.  Laskowsky, 
A.  55,  85  ;  Iljenko,  A.  63,  268;  Grillone,  A.  165, 
127. 

Gluconic  acid  is  produced  by  the  fermenta- 
tion of  glucose  solutions  by  MycodcvDia  aceti 
(Boutroux,  C.  B.  91,  230).  Maumene  contends 
that  this  change  is  merely  oxidation,  as  copper 
acetate  and  mercuric  oxide  give  similar  results 
(C.  B.  91,  331). 

Nitrification.  The  term  given  to  the  oxida- 
tion of  ammonia  to  nitric  and  nitrons  acids  by 
an  organism  or  organisms  present  in  the  soil. 
The  formation  of  nitre  in  nature,  and  artificially 
in  nitre  beds,  is  due  to  the  same  cause.  Many 
experiments  have  conclusively  proved  that  the 
direct  combination  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  does 
not  take  place  to  any  large  extent  in  nature,  and 
even  ozone  appears  to  be  incapable  of  oxidising 
nitrogen.  Kuhlmann  was  the  first  to  explain 
the  presence  of  nitric  acid  and  nitrates  in  the 
soil  as  due  to  the  oxidation  of  ammonia.  This 
theory  is  now  held,  but  the  oxidation  is  indirectly 
brought  about  by  the  action  of  organisms.  The 
first  suggestion  that  the  oxidation  of  ammonia 
and  organic  nitrogen  in  the  soil  is  the  work  of  a 
living  organism  was  made  by  Pasteur  in  1862. 
Miiller,  in  1873,  showed  that  the  ammonia  of 
sewage  and  of  impure  well  waters  changed  spon- 
taneously into  nitric  acid,  whereas  solutions  of 
pure  ammonium  salts  and  urea  remained  un- 
changed. Schtesing  and  Miintz  (C.  B.  77,  203, 
353  ;  84,  301  ;  85,  1018  ;  86,  982  ;  89,  1074) 
have  established  this  hypothesis  by  experiment, 
and  Warington  (C.  J.  33,  44 ;  35,  429  ;  45,  653  ; 
51,  118),  at  Eothamsted,  has  shown  that  the 
nitrification  in  soil  and  in  waters  is  due  to  an 
organised  ferment.  The  organism  is  destroyed 
at  100°C.,  and  by  CHCl.,,  CS.,,  and  phenol. 
Penicillium  glaucum,  Aspergillus  niger,  Mucor 
mucedo,  M.  racemosus,  Mycoderma  vini  and  M. 
aceti,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  forms  of  bacteria 
present  in  the  atmosphere,  are  all  incapable  of 
effecting  nitrification.  Schla3sing  and  Miintz 
state  that  they  have  isolated  the  organism  in 
minute  round  or  slightly  elongated  corpuscles, 
which  multiply  by  budding,  and  appears  to  be  a 
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micrococcus.  The  fermentation  takes  place  in 
presence  of  alkaline  carbonates  or  calcium  car- 
bonate. Besides  the  humic  matter  of  soil,  tar- 
taric acid,  sugar,  alcohol,  glycerin,  and  albumen 
are  effective  as  food  for  the  growth  of  this  or- 
ganism. Light  is  not  favourable  to  nitrification. 
The  change  commences  slowly,  gradually  attains 
a  maximum  of  energy,  and  then  becomes  slow 
again.  The  formation  of  nitrous  acid  by  this 
organism  is  rare  in  the  soil,  but  frequent  in 
liquids.  The  influence  of  temperature,  concen- 
tration of  the  solution,  depth  of  liquid,  propor- 
tion of  organic  carbon,  and  degree  of  aeration 
has  been  studied  by  Warington  and  the  French 
observers.  Warington  (C.  J.  1888,  727-755)  has 
tested  for  nitrates  in  cultivations  of  upwards  of 
twenty  organisms  with  negative  results.  Herasus 
(Zeit.  f.  Hygiene,  1886,  193)  has,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  isolating  two  or  three  organisms  which 
he  states  induce  the  formation  of  nitrite  in  urine 
and  in  mineral  solutions  containing  ammonium 
salts.  Percy  Frankland  has  not  succeeded  in 
isolating  the  organism ;  Leone,  on  the  other 
hand  (Atti  d.  B.  Accademia  d.  Lincei,  1887, 
37),  concludes  from  his  experiments  that  all 
micro-organisms  are  more  or  less  capable  of  pro- 
ducing nitric  acid,  and  that  the  same  organisms 
in  the  presence  of  organic  matter  are  capable  of 
reducing  nitrates.  Celli  a.  Zuco  (Gazz.  17,  99), 
Frank  {Forsch.  a.d.  Gebieted.  AgricuUurphysik, 
10,  56)  and  Adametz  (I.  c.  1886,  381)  may  also  be 
consulted  for  further  information  on  this  subject. 

Bases  produced  by  Fermentation. 

1.  Anunonia  from  Urea.— The  ammoniacal 
fermentation  of  urea  which  takes  place  in  urinals 
is  due  to  the  action  of  a  bacterium  (B.  urece). 
The  urea  is  converted  into  ammonium  carbonate, 
but  the  change  only  takes  place  when  mucus  or 
other  organic  substances  are  present,  as  urea 
dissolved  in  pure  water  remains  unaltered.  In 
presence  of  yeast  the  change  takes  place  very 
quickly  (Schmidt,  A.  61,  168).  According  to 
Musculus  (B.  9,  357)  an  enzyme  is  present  in 
the  urine  of  persons  affected  with  catarrh  of  the 
bladder,  which  also  brings  about  this  change. 
It  is  precipitated  by  alcohol  as  a  coagulum  re- 
sembling fibrin,  and  decomposes  urea  completely 
into  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  at  35°-40°.  It 
has  also  the  power  of  decomposing  hippuric  and 
uric  acids,  creatine  and  guanidine.  Its  action 
ceases  in  the  presence  of  dilute  HCl  and  most 
other  acids,  but  small  quantities  of  phenol  have 
no  retarding  action.  Dilute  alkalis  and  sodium 
chloride  have  no  influence.  More  recently  the 
presence  of  ferments  in  normal  urine  has  been 
confirmed  by  Stiidelmann  (Z.  B.  24,  226,  260). 
He  finds  that  pepsin  is  always  present  in  normal 
urine,  but  in  no  instance  has  trypsin  been 
discovered.  This  conclusion  agrees  with  that 
arrived  at  by  Leo  and  Hoffmann  {Fr.  27, 
123),  and  is  contrary  to  the  experiments  of 
Griitzner  and  his  pupils  Sahli,  Gehrig,  and 
Holovtschiner.  Raw  fibrin  does  disintegrate  in 
alkaline  urine,  even  in  the  presence  of  thymol, 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  bacteria  in  the  fibrin  ;  but  in 
no  instance  did  digestion  or  disintegration  take 
place  when  boiled  fibrin  was  used. 

Warington  has  tested  the  ability  of  over  twenty 
organisms  to  hydrolyse  urea.  A  sterilised  25  p.c. 
solution  of  urine  was  employed.  Micrococcus 
{B.)  urea  gave  a  considerable  increase  of  alka- 


linity, and  B.  fluorescens  non-liquescens  a  some- 
what smaller  increase.  Arable  soil  gave  a  much 
larger  increase  than  either.  The  other  organism  s 
used  had  no  effect  ('  The  Chemical  Actions  of 
Some  Micro-organisms,'  Warington,  C.  J.  1888, 
727-755). 

2.  Ammonia  from  Nitrates  and  Nitrites. 
Partial  reduction  of  Nitrates. — Meusel  (A.  [5] 
7,  287)  observed  that  water  containing  nitric 
acid  and  carbohydrates,  and  originally  free  from 
nitrites  and  ammonia,  contained  the  latter 
after  being  subjected  to  the  action  of  bacteria  ; 
and  that  water,  freshly  distilled  and  mixed 
with  sugar,  was  not  found  to  reduce  nitrates 
when  the  air  was  excluded  from  it.  Percy  F. 
Frankland  has  recently  shown  (C.  J.  53,  373)  that 
out  of  thirty-two  diiierent  micro-organisms  ex- 
amined sixteen  or  seventeen  have  the  power  of 
reducing  nitrates  to  nitrites  more  or  less  com- 
pletely. The  absence  of  air  has  no  influence  on 
the  result.  In  many  cases  the  change  is  a 
quantitative  one.  Ammonia  was  also  sometimes 
formed ;  but  it  was  due  to  the  decomposition  of 
the  peptone,  which  was  the  only  other  nitrogenous 
ingredient  present.  B.  ramosus  and  B.  pestifer 
have  very  marked  nitrate  to  nitrite  reducing  ac- 
tion. The  yield  of  nitrite  was  augmented  by 
increasing  the  amount  of  sugar  and  peptone 
present.  B.  aqiiatilis  does  not  reduce  nitrate  to 
nitrite,  but  causes  the  disappearance  of  nitric 
nitrogen,  the  deficiency  not  being  accounted  for 
by  the  small  quantity  of  ammonia  which  was 
generated  in  the  solution.  According  to  Waring- 
ton, the  organisms  which  appear  to  possess  the 
greatest  power  of  reducing  nitrates  to  nitrites 
are  B.  floccus,  B.  fluorescens  non-liquescens,  B. 
of  s;vine  fever,  M.  urea,  M.  gelatinosus.  Staph, 
candidus,  and  Staph,  lutetis.  The  following  also 
reduce  nitrates  freely:  B.  termo,  B.  of  typhoid 
fever,  B.  of  infantile  diarrhoea,  B.  of  cholera, 
B.  of  septicfemia,  B.  anthracis,  B.  Demcke's 
comma,  and  Staph,  albus  liquescens,  B.  suhtilis 
yields  no  nitrite  in  a  urine  solution,  but  forms  a 
trace  of  nitrite  in  broth  after  some  time.  Strep- 
tococcus scarlatifim  yields  a  mere  trace  of  nitrite 
in  broth  cultures.  B.  fluorescens  liquescens,  B. 
toruliformis,  B.  sulphureus,  B.  Finkler's  comma, 
B.  comma  noma  and  M.  aureus,  failed  entirely  to 
effect  reduction  to  nitrites  (Warington,  C  J. 
1888,  727-755). 

3.  Bases  formed  in  fermentation, — Poisonous 
bases  having  properties  resembling  the  alkaloids 
are  produced  in  putrid  fermentation,  and  also  in 
small  quantities  in  alcoholic  fermentation. 
The  bases  formed  in  the  putrefaction  of  meat 
and  fish  are  known  as  ptomaines,  and  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  literature  on  their  formation 
and  properties  now  exists,  which  it  is  impossible 
to  deal  with  in  the  present  article.  Gautier  a. 
Etard  (Ci?.  94, 1598)  have  shown  that  the  com- 
plex phenomena  of  putrid  fermentation  may  be 
regarded  as  brought  about  by  the  hydration  of 
the  complex  albuminoid  molecules  into  simpler 
molecules.  Two  compounds  are  apparently  first 
formed,  one  of  which  is  stable  and  gives  rise  to  the 
glauco-proteins  and  leucines,  to  which  Schiitzen- 
berger  attributes  the  formula  C„H2„_4N,,0,,,  whilst 
the  other  is  unstable,  and  decomposes  rapidly 
into  NH3,  CO2,  formic,  acetic,  and  oxalic  acids. 

In  Schiitzenberger's  method  of  hydration 
with  barium  hydrate,  the  amides  are  not  hy- 
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drated,  but  bacteria  in  putrefaction  slowly  change 
them  into  ammoniacal  salts.  The  crystalline 
body  CiiHjgNjO,;  ijroduced  abundantly  in  the 
putrefaction  of  fish  also  undergoes  hydration 
when  similarly  treated.  Putrefaction  being  essen- 
tially a  process  of  hydration  it  follows  that  the 
aromatic  derivatives  and  the  bases  produced 
during  fermentation  pre-exist  as  nuclei  in  the 
flesh.  The  bases  formed  in  the  putrefaction  of 
the  skate  can  be  obtained  by  acidulating  the 
liquid  prcSucts  with  sulphuric  acid.  On  evapora- 
tion, m  vacuo,  indole,  phenol,  and  other  volatile 
products  are  removed  and  the  residue,  after 
treatment  with  baryta,  is  extracted  with  chloro- 
form. The  bases  are  colourless  oily  liquids  and 
resemble  those  described  by  Selmi.  They  have 
an  odour  like  that  of  the  carbylamines  and  hydro- 
collidine.  By  fractionation  two  bases,  C,|H|.,N 
and  C^HijN,  have  been  isolated.  The  latter 
(110°)  closely  resembles  Cahours's  and  Etard's 
hydrocoUidine,  with  which  it  is  probably  iso- 
meric. Two  bases  having  the  formula  C,H|,NO.j 
and  C,H,jNO._,  have  similarly  been  obtained  from 
the  products  of  the  putrefaction  of  flesh  and  fibrin 
(Salkowski,  B.  12,  648;  16,  1191).  Brieger  (B. 
16, 1186)  has  extracted  from  putrefied  horseflesh 
the  bases  CjH,, N.J  and  C,H,,N.  A  base  having 
the  formula  C,H||,N,,  (171°)  and  soluble  in  most 
solvents  has  been  isolated  by  Morin  from  the 
products  of  alcoholic  fermentation.  It  forms  a 
double  Pt  salt  and  gives  precipitates  with  the 
usual  alkaloid  reagents  (O.  B.  106,  360).  Its 
toxic  effects  have  been  studied  byE.Wurtz  {C.R. 
106,  363).  Tanret  considers  this  base  identical 
with  (;8)-glucosine  obtained  from  glucose  and 
ammonia  (C  R.  106,  418).  An  examination  of 
the  amount  of  nitrogen  bases  i^resent  in  fer- 
mented liquids  (brandy,  rum,  <&c.),  has  also  been 
made  byLindet  (C.  B.  106,  280). 

Sugar-forming  ferments. — The  more  impor- 
tant chemical  ferments  which  belong  to  this 
group  are  diastase,  ptyalin,  myrosin,  emulsin, 
invertin,  animal  invcrtin,  and  one  of  the  fer- 
ments which  exist  in  the  pancreas.  They  are 
found  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  in 
the  former  they  are  secreted  by  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal organs,  in  the  latter  they  occur  in  various 
parts  of  the  plant.  The  sugar  produced  may  be 
either  dextrose  or  maltose,  and  the  substance 
decomposed  differs  with  the  different  ferments, 
starch,  cane-sugar,  and  the  various  glucosides 
being  the  more  important ;  we  have  already  seen 
that  the  enzymes  may  be  isolated  by  precipi- 
tating the  aqueous  extracts  of  the  organs  con- 
taining them  with  alcohol.  They  are  also  mostly 
soluble  in  glycerin,  which  may  be  used  to  ex- 
tract them  from  the  finely  divided  material. 
The  glycerin  extract  is  then  dropped  slowly  into 
strong  alcohol,  and  the  precipitated  ferment 
collected.  The  chemical  composition  of  these 
bodies  has  been  investigated  by  Krauch,  Dubrun- 
faut,  Hiif ner,  Donath,  Barth,  and  others,  and  from 
their  analyses  it  is  known  that  they  all  contain  a 
considerable  percentage  of  nitrogen.  Invertin, 
emulsin,  and  the  diastatic  pancreas  ferment  also 
contain  suli^hur.  The  influence  of  temperature 
and  light  upon  their  action  has  already  been 
alluded  to.  Dried  diastase  can  be  heated  to  158°, 
and  the  pancreatic  ferment  to  162°,  without 
destroying  their  fermentative  property.  The 
amount  of  work  which  they  are  able  to  perform 
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in  a  given  time  is,  however,  diminished  by  heat- 
ing above  100°  (F.  Hiippe,  C.  C.  1881,  745). 
Chloroform,  carbon  bisulphide,  ether,  prussic 
acid,  do  not  retard  the  action  of  these  ferments, 
but  most  acids  and  alkalis  hinder  their  action. 
All  salts  and  bodies  which  coagulate  albumen 
have  the  property  of  stopping  this  kind  of  fer- 
mentation. The  chemical  change  brought 
about  by  the  sugar-forming  enzymes  is  one  of 
hydrolysis.  Diastase,  ptyalin,  and  the  diastatic 
pancreas  ferment  convert  starch  or  glycogen 
into  a  sugar  (maltose)  and  dextrin.  The  pan- 
creatic ferment  and  ptyalin  yield  a  dextrin 
(achroodextrin)  which  differs  from  the  dextrin 
obtained  by  means  of  diastase  in  not  re- 
acting with  iodine  (Naffe,  Pf.  14,  473).  In- 
vertin converts  cane-sugar  by  hydrolysis  into 
dextrose  and  levulose.  The  ferment  action  of 
emulsin  consists  in  the  hydrolysis  of  the  glucos- 
ides. Glucose  is  the  constant  product  of  the 
action.  The  following  are  those  decompositions 
which  are  best  established.  Salicin  to  saligenin, 
helicin  to  salicylic  aldehyde,  arbutin  to  hydro- 
quinone  and  methylhydroquinone,  amygdalin  to 
benzoic  aldehyde  and  prussic  acid,  coniferin  to 
coniferyl  alcohol  and  daphnin  andconvolvulin  are 
similarly  hydrolysed  by  emulsin.  Nencki  is  of 
opinion  that  in  hydrolysis  the  water  is  split  into 
hydrogen  and  hydroxyl  by  emulsin  (/.  pr.  17, 
103).  Myrosin  appears  to  determine  the  breaking 
up  of  the  molecule  of  potassium  myronate  or  of 
the  free  myronic  acid  into  mustard  oil,  sugar, 
and  sulphate  without  the  assimilation  of  the  ele- 
ments of  water.  It  seems  probable  that  with 
further  investigation  the  formula  of  myronic 
acid  may  be  modified  and  that  this  ferment 
change  will  also  be  found  to  be  one  of  hydrolysis 
(Will  a.  Korner,  A.  125,  263;  Franchimont's 
Kort  Lcerbock). 

Peptone-forming  ferments.  Digestion. — The 
peptone-producing  ferments,  pepsin,  trypsin, 
pepsin  (of  plants),  and  papain,  convert  albumen 
into  peptone.  This  change  apparently  is  brought 
about  in  a  similar  manner  to  those  of  the  last- 
mentioned  group,  the  elements  of  water  being 
taken  up  by  the  albuminoid  substances.  Other 
bodies  besides  peptone  are  produced,  trypsin  and 
paiiain  yielding  crystalline  amido-  compounds 
(leucine).  Wurtz  is  of  opinion  that  papain  acts 
by  combining  first  with  the  fibrin,  and  that  an 
insoluble  product  is  thereby  produced,  which  by 
the  action  of  water  is  reconverted  into  the  fer- 
ment and  soluble  substances  resulting  from  the 
hydration  of  the  fibrin  (Wurtz,  C.  B.  91,  787  ; 
93,  1104).  PeiDsin  also  seems  to  first  form  an  in- 
soluble compound  with  fibrin,  which  is  subse- 
quently broken  up  by  water.  Certain  bacteria 
resemble  these  enzymes  in  their  action,  and  pi  o- 
bably  have  this  property  from  secreting  a  similar 
ferment.  The  princii^al  albumen-forming  fer- 
ments are  the  liver  ferment,  the  blood  ferment, 
and  chymosin.  Ferments  analogous  to  the  liver 
ferment  exist  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The 
conversion  of  casein  into  cheese  by  rennet  is  an 
example  of  this  class  of  fermentation,  and  from 
the  analyses  of  these  two  bodies  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  in  this  case  also  the  change  is  one  of 
hydrolysis.  A  ferment  similar  to  that  existing 
in  the  liver  is  found  in  certain  plants,  notably  in 
Oxalis  Acetosella,  0.  stricta,  Girsium  arvense, 
Bumex  Patientia,  in  the  leaves  of  artichokes,  and 
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in  the  seeds  of  black  pepper  and  Wilhamia  co- 
agulans.  Certain  bacteria  separate  a  ferment 
which  behaves  like  chymosin. 

A  ferment  also  exists  in  the  pancreas,  which 
is  capable  of  decomposing  the  fats  into  gly- 
cerin. Not  only  are  th6  triglycerides  attacked, 
but  complex  molecules  like  lecithin  are  also  hy- 
drolysed. 

Antiferments  or  Antiseptics. — Many  inor- 
ganic and  organic  substances  have  the  property 
of  arresting  or  hindering  fermentation.  They 
act  by  killing  the  organisms  which  bring  about 
the  fermentation,  and  most  of  the  substances 
which  have  poisonous  properties  have  also  anti-  , 
septic  properties.  In  the  earlier  experiments  it 
was  noticed  that  while  creosote  and  phenol  ar-  ■ 
rested  the  development  of  fungi  and  germs  fer- 
mentation still  proceeded,  and  Buchholz  (J.  1867, 
742)  found  that  milk  turned  sour  when  phenol 
was  present.  Naunyn  (J.  1865,  606)  noted  that 
benzene  interfered  with  the  action  of  yeast  on 
sugar  solutions.  Pienkowsky  {J.  1865,  606)  ex- 
amined the  antiseptic  action  of  a  considerable 
number  of  salts  on  meat  with  the  following  re- 
sults : — 

No  antiseptic  action  : 

Alum,  A1„3S0„  Na.,HPO,,  Sr'iNO^,  Ba2N03, 
(NHJ..C2O,,  Na,C,04,  BaCl,.,  Na.,S03,  Na.,S„03, 
NH.NOa,  KCIO3,  Na.,SO„  K^SO^,  MgSO,, 
(NH,).SO„  Mn(AcO)2,  and  As.,0,. 

Delayed  putrefaction  for  one  month  : 

KAcO,NaAcO,  Ca(AcO)2,  NaCl,NH,Cl,SnCl4, 
MnCl.,,  ZnClj,  ZnSO^.FeSO,,  K,S03,and  Pb2N03. 

Delayed  putrefaction  for  more  than  six 
months : 

NH,AcO,Ba(AcO)„,CaCl„CuCl2,HgCl„,CuSO,, 
Pb(AcO)2,  KjCrjOj,  aniline  nitrate,  phenol,  and 
acetic  acid. 

Formic  acid,  according  to  the  same  inves- 
tigator, is  a  powerful  antiseptic  for  sugar  solu- 
tions. Severi  {Z.  [2]  4,  285)  has  examined  the 
antiseptic  action  of  the  animal  secretions.  Alco- 
holic fermentation  and  putrefaction  are  arrested 
by  gastric  juice,  butnot  bypepsin.  Lactousfer- 
mentation  is  not  retarded  by  either  reagent. 

Boric  acid  and  most  of  its  compounds  have 
antiseptic  properties.  Dumas  found  that  borax 
prevents  the  action  of  yeast  water  on  sugar,  of 
synaptose  on  amygdalin,  and  of  myrosin  or  my- 
ronic  acid.  Calcium  borate  and  boric  acid  either 
alone  or  mixed  with  glycerin  prevent  the  for- 
mation of  mildew  and  the  putrefaction  of  meat. 
Mercuric  oxide  appears  to  be  the  most  powerful 
of  all  antiseptics,  and  next  to  it  mercuric  chloride. 

Among  organic  bodies  phenol,  chloral  hy- 
drate, chloroform,  salicylic  acid,  benzoic  acid, 
hydrocyanic  acid,  and  thymol,  all  have  marked 
antiseptic  properties. 

Of  the  alkaloids,  quinine  prevents,  while  nico- 
tine accelerates  fermentation.  Calvert  (Pr.  20, 
191)  found  that  on  the  addition  of  one  thousandth 
part  of  the  following  antiseptics  to  a  solution  of 
albumen  he  obtained  the  following  results  : — 

1.  Phenol  and  cresol  prevented  the  growth  of 
fungi  and  bacteria. 

2.  ZnCL,  HgCL,  and  zinc  phenol  sulphonate- 
prevented  the  development  of  vibrios,  but  did 
not  stop  the  production  of  fungi. 

3.  CaO,  quinine  sulphate,  pepper,  and  HCN, 
permitted  the  growth  of  vibrios,  but  allowed  the 
fungi  to  develop. 


4.  Those  which  had  no  preventive  action 
(under  these  conditions).  SO.,,  ILSOj,  HNO3, 
As^Oj,  AcOH,KHO,  NaHO,  NH3",  CI,  NaCl,  CaCL, 
AICI3,  Ca(OCl)Cl,  KCIO3,  CaSO,,  FeSO„  CaSO^, 
Na„S203,  Na^HPOj,  Ca32P04,  KMnO^,  K  and  Na. 
Phenol  sulphonates,  picric  acid,  turpentine,  and 
wood  charcoal.  Sodium  silicate  (Kabuteau  a. 
Papillon,  C.  B.  75,  755)  prevents  the  alcoholic 
fermentation  of  grape-sugar,  and  the  fluosilicates 
have  also  considerable  antiseptic  properties. 

Salts  of  bismuth  even  in  small  quantities 
completely  prevent  secondary  fermentations  in 
worts  (Gayon  a.  Dupetit,  C.  B.  103,  883-885). 
The  influence  of  calomel  on  fermentation  and 
the  life  of  micro-organisms  has  been  carefully 
studied  by  WassiUefE  {H.  6,  112-134) .  The  com- 
parative antiseptic  properties  of  HgCy^,  mercury 
oxycyanide,  and  HgCL,  have  been  determined 
by  Chibret  (C.  B.  lOl',  119).  Eatimoff  (J.  Ph. 
[5]  11,  83-90)  has  determined  the  limits  between 
which  lie  the  minimum  quantities  of  various 
antiseptics  required  to  kill  and  to  prevent  the 
development  of  microbes  and  bacteria  in  certain 
media. 

The  relation  of  antiseptic  power  to  chemical 
constitution  has  been  investigated  by  J.  E.  Dug- 
gan  {Am.  7,  62-64)  by  noting  the  amount  of  sub- 
stance required  to  prevent  fermentation  by  bacil- 
lus subtilis  in  a  solution  of  beef  peptones.  The 
following  numbers  show  the  relative  antiseptic 
values  of  the  materials  used :  Salicylic  acid,  4  ; 
wi-oxy-benzoic  acid,  6  ;  jj-oxy-benzoic  acid,  8  ; 
phenol,  20  ;  pyro-catech,  20  ;  resorcin  (25) ;  hy- 
droquinone,  30  ;  pyrogallol,  15  ;  methyl  alcohol, 
300  ;  ethyl  alcohol,  500  ;  normal  propyl  alcohol, 
200.  Of  the  three  phenol  sulphonic  acids  the 
ortho-acid  only  has  antiseptic  and  disinfecting 
properties  in  a  marked  degree  (Vigier,  Ph.  [5] 
11,  145-152,  214-217).  Phloroglucin  is  pos- 
sessed of  no  antiseptic  properties,  whereas  py- 
rogallol is  poisonous,  and  resorcin  coagulates 
both  vegetable  and  animal  albumen  (Andeer, 
C.  C.  1884,  340-341).  A  paper  by  G.  Marp- 
mann  {Ar.  Ph.  [3]  20,  905-924)  deals  with  the 
methods  for  determining  the  vitality  of  those 
bacteria  which  cease  to  move  when  dead,  and 
points  out  the  difference  between  antisepsis  and 
disinfection,  and  gives  a  list  of  the  literature  on 
the  subject  to  1881. 

Literature  consulted. — 
Huber  a.  Becker,  PatJwl.  histol.  u.  bacterial. 

Untersuchungsmethoden,  Leipzig,  1886. 
Nageli,  Tlieorie  der  Oahrung,  Miinchen,  1879. 
Prazmowski,  Untersuchungeri  il.  d.  Entwicke- 

lungsgeschichte  u.  Fermcntwirkung  einiger 

Bactcric7i-Arten,  Leipzig,  1880. 
Mayer,  Lehre  v.  d.  chem.  Fcrmenten  0.  Enzy- 

mologie,  Heidelberg,  1882. 
Fremy,  Sur  la  gin&ration  des  Ferments,  Paris, 

1875. 

De  Bary,  Vergleichende  Morpfiol.  u.  Biolog.  der 
Pilze,  Mycetozoen,  u.  Bacterien,  Leipzig, 
1884. 

S.  E. 

FERRATES.  Salts  of  the  hypothetical /crrtc 
acid  HoFeOj.  Neither  the  acid  nor  its  anhydride 
(FeOj)  has  been  isolated. 

Stahl  noticed  in  1702  that  a  violet  solution  is 
obtained  by  fusing  iron  with  saltpetre  and  wash- 
ing with  water,  or  by  adding  a  solution  of  iron 
in  HNO3  to  cone.  KOHAq. 
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From  measurements  of  the  0  evolved  and  the 
FejO.,  formed  in  the  decomposition  of  K  ferrate, 
Fremy  gave  the  formula  FeO.,  to  the  hypothetical 
acidic  radicle  of  the  ferrates  ;  this  was  confirmed 
by  H.  Kose,  who  determined  the  quantity  of  I  set 
free  from  KI  by  reaction  with  Ba  ferrate  {A.  48, 
230). 

The  ferrates  have  been  examined  by  Fremy 
(C.  B.  12,  23  ;  14,  442  ;  15,  1106 ;  16,  187) ;  H. 
Bose  {A.  48,  230;  P.  59,  315) ;  Denham  Smith, 
(P.  M.  [3]  23,  217) ;  Merz  pr.  101,  269) ; 
Pogsendorff  (P.  54,  373). 

Barium  ferrate,  BaFeO^.H^O,  has  been  ob- 
tained as  a  solid.  The  compositions  of  the  soluble 
K  and  Na  ferrates  were  deduced  from  estimations 
of  the  ratio  of  Fe  ppd.  as  Fe203  to  0  evolved  by 
decomposing  the  solution  by  heat  (Fremy,  Den- 
ham Smith),  and  also  by  reducing  by  SO.,,  and 
then  estimating  the  ratio  of  Fe.,0.^  ppd.  to  SO.,  in 
solution  (H.  Eose). 

Barium  ferrate  BaFeO.|.H,,0.  Obtained  as  a 
purple-red  powder  by  adding  BaCLAq  or 
Ba(N0.,)2Aq  to  KoFeOiAq,  washing,  and  drying 
(Denham  Smith).  It  is  more  stable  than  KoFeOj ; 
decomposed  by  HNO^Aq,  slowly  by  H^SOjAq ; 
sol.  in  acetic  acid,  forming  a  red  liquid,  which 
evolves  O  on  heating ;  scarcely  decomposed  by 
organic  salts. 

Potassium  ferrate,  K„FeO,,Aq.  Prepared  by 
heating  2  pts.  KNO3  in  a  large  Hessian  crucible, 
arranged  so  that  only  the  bottom  is  heated  to 
dull  redness,  and  throwing  in  1  pt.  iron  filings  ; 
the  fused  mass  is  extracted  with  cold  water  in  a 
closed  vessel  (Fremy).  More  conveniently  pre- 
pared by  passing  a  rapid  stream  of  CI  into  cone. 
KOHAq  warmed  to  about  40°,  holding  FeO^Hj  in 
suspension ;  Merz  {I.e.)  recommends  to  dissolve 
5  pts.  K0Hin8pts.H,0,and  toadd8pts.FeCl.,Aq 
of  S.G.  1-109  ;  excess  of  01  must  be  avoided. 
According  to  Fremy,  crystals  of  K^Fe04  may  be 
obtained  by  making  the  KOHAq  very  cone,  and 
adding  KOH  from  time  to  time  as  the  01  is 
passed  in  ;  the  crystals  may  be  freed  from  KCl 
by  solution  in  water  and  ppn.  by  potash,  they 
may  then  be  dried  on  a  porous  tile  and  kept  in 
sealed  tubes.  Poggendorff  {I.e.)  says  that  crys- 
tals of  potassium  ferrate  may  be  obtained  by  an 
electrolytic  method ;  a  cylindrical  vessel  of  porous 
porcelain  is  placed  in  a  beaker  cooled  by  ice ; 
potash  solution  is  poured  into  both  vessels,  a  Pt 
plate,  which  serves  as  negative  electrode,  is  im- 
mersed in  the  porous  cylinder,  and  the  positive 
electrode  is  a  plate  of  wrought  iron  (not  steel) 
which  is  placed  in  the  beaker ;  when  a  strong 
current  is  passed,  the  liquid  round  the  positive 
pole  becomes  dark  red,  and  crystals  of  K  ferrate 
form  on  the  iron  plate.  Bloxam  {C.  N.  54,  43) 
says  that  a  solution  of  KJ?eO,,  may  be  obtained 
by  adding  a  fragment  of  KOH  to  a  little  Fe.fil,. 
and  then  a  few  drops  of  Br,  heating  gently  and 
dissolving  in  water. 

A  cone,  solution  of  ICFeO.,  is  deep  red  ;  it  is 
stable  especially  if  a  little  KOH  be  present ;  on 
dilution  and  warming,  FeO-iH^  is  ppd.,  and  0  is 
evolved ;  the  solution  is  decomposed  by  acids ; 
it  reacts  towards  SOoAq,  &a.,  as  an  oxidiser ; 
the  solution  is  decolourised  by  metals  and  many 
salts  of  earth-metals,  e.g.  alum ;  it  is  also 
decolourised  by  NHjAq  with  evolution  of  N ; 
the  solution  acts  as  an  oxidiser  towards  most 
organic  compounds   which  are   oxidised  by 


KMn04Aq,  e.g.  alcohol,  sugar,  albumen,  potas- 
sium tartrate  and  oxalate. 

Sodium  ferrate  Na,,Fe04Aq.  Solution  ob- 
tained similarly  to  K„FeO,Aq. 

M.  M.  P.  M. 
FERRIC  COMPOUNDS  v.  Iron. 
FERKICYANIDES  and  FERROCYANIDES. 

Salts  of  ferricyanhydric  acid  H^FeCy,;,  and 
ferrocyanhydric  acid  HiFeCy^,  v.  pp.  333,  337. 

FERRITES.  Ferric  oxide  Fe.fi^  forms  com- 
pounds with  several  metallic  oxides  more  basic 
than  itself  ;  these  compounds  belong  to  the 
form  FeA-M.,©  and  Fe,,0,.MO,  where  M,,=  K2 
and  Naj,  and  M  =  Ba,  Ca,  Cu,  Mg,  or 'Zn  ; 
they  are  analogous  in  composition  to  the 
aluminates  {q.v.  vol.  i.  p.  141),  and  may  be  re- 
garded as  metallic  derivatives  of  the  hydroxide 
Fe,0,H2(  =  Fe,,0,.H,0). 

Barium  ferrite  Ba0.Fe,03  =  BaFe„0,.  Ob- 
tained by  List  {B.  11,  1512)';  by  ppg.  FeClaAq  by 
BaOAq,  as  a  brown,  magnetic  solid. 

Calcium  ferrite  CaO-Fe-.O^  =  CaFc^Oj.  Percy 
(P.  M.  [4]  45,  455)  obtained  this  salt  in  metal- 
like lustrous  crystals,  S.G.  4'693,  by  heating 
equal  parts  of  CaOO,  and  Fe.fi.^  to  white  heat  for 
several  hours.  List  {B.  11,  1512)  obtained  the 
compound  as  a  brown  solid  by  adding  CaOAq  to 
FeCljAq,  washing  with  CaOAq,  and  heating  {v. 
also  ]?elouze,  A.  Ch.  [3]  33,  5  ;  also  Eousseau  a. 
Bernheim,  C.  B.  106,  1726). 

Copper  ferrite  CuO.Fe,03  =  Cure,,04.  A 
brownish-black,  magnetic  solid ;  by  adding 
KOHAq  to  a  mixture  of  CuSO,  and  FeClj  in 
quantity  suflicient  to  ppt.  all  Cu,  drying  over 
H.^SO,, -iji  vacuo,  and  heating  (List,  I.e.). 

'  Magnesium  ferrite  MgO.Fe203  =  MgFe.,Oj. 
Occurs  native  as  Magnoferrite.  Obtained  by 
mixing  equivalent  quantities  of  MgSO.,  and 
NaOH  and  adding  FeCljAq  until  the  liquid  is 
still  slightly  alkaline,  and  heating  the  pp. 
strongly  (List,  I.e.).  Kraut  (C.  C.  1864.  1088) 
obtained  F&.Oa.eMgO.gH.O  by  adding  6  equivs. 
MgSO^  and  1  equiv.  of  a  ferrous  salt  to  excess  of 
KOHAq,  S.G.  I'l,  boiling  for  some  hours  until 
the  pp.  was  white,  and  drying  at  120°. 

Potassium  and  Sodium  ferrites 
K.,0(Na.,0).Fe.,03  =  K'.;(Na,)Fe,,04.  Formed  by 
adding  'Fe.,03  to  molten  K.COs  or  Na.jCO^  {v.  v. 
Schaffgotsch,  A.  Ch.  43,  17;  Schneider,  J.pr. 
108,  19;  List,  B.  11,  1512).  Eousseau  a.  Bern- 
j  heim  (C.  B.  107,  240)  describe  K.O.Fe.Oj  as 
transparent,  red-brown  crystals ;  obtained  by 
mixing  crude  K  ferrite  (best  that  made  by  fusing 
FeO.jHj  with  4  parts  K.,C03)  with  twice  its  weight 
of  KCl,  and  heating  strongly  until  most  of  the 
KCl  is  volatilised.  Other  crystalline  compounds 
of  Fe.,0.j  with  K.^O  and  a'H^O  were  obtained  by 
heating  FeSO,,  with  an  equal  weight  of  KCl. 

Zinc  ferrite  ZnO.FeA  =  ZnFe.^^.  Occurs 
native  as  Franklinitc.  Obtained  as  minute, 
black,  octahedral  crystals,  which  are  slightly 
magnetic,  by  heating  to  whiteness  for  4  days  a 
mixture  of  1  pt.  Fe^O;,,  2  pts.  ZnO,  and  2  pts. 
fused  H3BO.1,  and  treating  with  dilute  HClAq. 
S.G.  5-132  (Ebelmen,  A.  Ch.  [8]  33,  47  ;  v.  also 
Daubree,  C.  B.  39,  153;  Eeich,  J.  pr.  83,  266; 
and  List,  P.  11,  1512). 

Ferrites  of  lead,  manganese,  and  silver  seem 
also  to  exist  {v.  List,  I.e.;  H.  Eose,  P.  101,  328 ; 
Fischer,  S.  56,  361). 

M.  M.  P.  M. 
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FERULIO  ACID. 


FEEULIC  ACID  C,„H,„0^  i.e. 
[3:4:l]C„H,(OMe)(OH).CH:CH.C02H.  Mol.  w. 
194.  [169°j.  Occurs  in  asafcBtida,  from  which  it  is 
obtained  by  ppg.  the  alcoholic  tincture  with  lead 
acetate  and  decomposing  the  resulting  lead  salt 
by  HjSO,  (Hlasiwetz  a.  Earth,  A.  138,  64).  Ob- 
tained also  by  boiling  its  acetyl  derivative  with 
aqueous  KOH.  Long  trimetric  four-sided  needles 
(from  boiling  water).  V.  si.  sol.  cold  water,  v. 
sol.  cold  alcohol,  m.  sol.  ether.  Its  aqueous 
solution  is  ppd.  by  Pb(0Ac)2  and  by  FejC\. 
Ammoniacal  AgNOj  gives  an  egg-yellow  pp. ; 
reduction  takes  place  on  boiling.  Potash-fusion 
gives  protocatechuic  and  acetic  acids.  It  re- 
duces boiUng  Fehling's  solution.  Sodium- 
amalgam  reduces  it  to  hydroferulic  acid 
C,H3(OMe)(OH).CH,.GH.,.C02H  [90=]. 

Salts.— NHjA'aq  :  laminaj.— KA'  (at  110°) ; 
straw-yellow  deliquescent  crystals.— AgA'. 

Acetyl  derivative 
C6H3(OMe)(OAc).CH:GH.C02H.  [197°].  Pre- 
pared by  boiling  a  mixture  of  acetyl-vanillin 
(5  pts.),  NaOAc  (5  pts.)  and  Ac.O  (15  pts.)  for 
5  hours  (Tiemann  a.  Nagai,  B.  11,  650).  Vanil- 
lin may  be  used  instead  of  its  acetyl  derivative. 
Slender  needles,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether,  si.  sol. 
water. 

Iso-ferulic  acid  C,„H,„04  i.e. 
[4:3:1]  C,H,(OMe)(OH).CH:CH.CO.,H.  Hespere- 
tic  acid.  [228°]. 

Formation.— 1.  By  the  action  of  Mel  and 
KOH  on  caffeic  acid  (Tiemann  a.  Nagai,  B. 
11,  654). — 2.  Together  with  pbloroglucLn  by 
boiling  hesperetin  with  dilute  NaOH. 

Properties. — White  needles  or  plates.  Sol. 
alcohol,  ether,  and  hot  water,  si.  sol.  cold  water, 
benzene,  and  chloroform,  insol.  hgroin. 

Reactions. — 1.  Fused  with  KOH  it  gives  pro- 
tocatechuic acid. — 2.  By  reduction  it  gives 
hydro-isoferulic  acid  [146°].  On  heating  it  gives 
CO2  andhesperetol  {C,H3(0Me)(0H).CH:CH„}. 

Salts. — A'2Ca2aq:  sparingly  soluble  needles. 
— A'Ag :  slightly  sol.  pp.  The  salts  of  barium, 
zinc,  copper,  and  lead  are  also  sparingly 
soluble  pps. 

Methyl  ether  A'Me.  [79°].  Colourless 
needles.    Soluble  in  alcohol. 

Acetyl  derivative 
C,H3(OMe)(OAo).CH:CH.CO,H.  [199°].  Colour- 
less plates.    Soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  in- 
soluble in  water.    On  oxidation  with  KMnOi  it 
gives  isovanillic  acid. 

Methyl-isoferulic  acid 
C„H3(0Me).,.CH:CH.C0.,H.  F.  Vol.  i.  p.  659  (Tie- 
mann a.  Will,  B.  14,  955). 

FERULIC  ALDEHYDE  C.Jl.fi^  i.e. 
[3:4:l]C,Hj(OMe)(OH).CH:0H.CHO.  [84°].  Prom 
its  glucoside  by  treatment  with  emulsin  at  35° 
(Tiemann,  B.  18, 3484).  Yellow  needles.  SI.  sol. 
cold  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene ; 
insol.  ligroin.  Combines  with  NaHSOj.  Its 
aqueous  solution  is  coloured  green  by  FeClg,  and 
on  boiling  with  FeCla  gives  off  an  odour  of 
vaniUa. 

Glucoside  C,jH.„08  i.e. 
C,H3(0Me)(0.C,H,,0jCH:CH.CH0.  [202°]. 
From  the  glucoside  of  vanillin  by  treatment  with 
aqueous  NaOH  and  aldehyde  (T.).  Yellow 
needles  (containing  2aq)  (from  water).  SI.  sol. 
cold  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol,  insol.  ether,  chloro- 
form, and  benzene.  Lievorotatory. 


Oxiin  of  the  glucoside 
C,H3(0Me)(0CsH„0JCH:CH.CH:N0H.  [163°]. 
Needles,  si.  sol.  cold  water,  m.  sol.  alcohol,  in- 
sol. ether. 

Phenyl  hydrazide  of  the  glucoside 
C«H3(0Me)(0C,H,,05).CH:CH.CH:N„HPh.[212°]. 
Amorphous,  v.  sol.  alcohol,  v.  si.  sol.  water  and 
ether. 

FIBRIN  V.  Pboteids  and  Blood. 

FIBRINOGEN  v.  Pboteids. 

FIBRINOPLASTIN  v.  Pboteids. 

FIBROIN  V.  Peoieids,  Appe^idix  0, 

FICHTELITEC„H,5orC,5H,,s.  [46°].  (above 
320°).  A  fossil  resin  found  in  the  Fichtelgebirge. 
It  is  a  hydro-carbon  containing  from  87  to  88  p.c. 
carbon  (Trommsdorli,  A.  21,  126  ;  Bromeis,  A. 
37,  304;  Clark,  4.  103,236;  119,226;  Schrotter, 
P.  59,  37  ;  Hell,  B.  22,  498).  Monochnic prisms. 
Insoluble  in,  and  hghter  than,  water ;  v.  si.  sol. 
alcohol,  V.  e.  sol.  ether.  With  halogens  it  gives 
products  by  substitution. 

FILICIC  ACID  C,^H„05.  Isobutyryl-oxy- 
naphtJw-g^uinonel  [180°  uneor.] ;  [185°]  (L.). 
Occurs  in  the  root  of  the  common  male  fern 
(Aspidium  Filix-mas)  from  which  it  may  be 
extracted  by  dry  ether.  After  a  few  days  the 
ether  deposits  the  acid  as  a  greenish-yellow 
powder,  which  may  be  purified  by  washing  with 
alcohol-ether  and  recrystallising  from  ether 
(Luck,  A.  54,  119  ;  B.  21,  3465  ;  Grabowski,  A. 
143,  279  ;  Dacoomo,  C.  C.  1887,  1357 ;  B.  21, 
2962;  Paterno,  B.  22,  463).  Minute  laminaj, 
j  insol.  water,  v.  si.  sol.  alcohol,  si.  sol.  ether,  v. 
e.  sol.  CS.,,  ligroin,  and  terpenes.  After  fusion 
it  melts  at  150°  to  160°.  Its  solution  reddens 
litmus.  Potash-fusion  gives  butyric  acid  and 
phloroglucin.  Water  at  180°  gives  isobutyric 
acid  and  a  body  C..(,H,80j.  KMnO^  and  HNO3 
(S.G.  1'4)  give  isobutyric  and  oxalic  acids.  Zinc 
dust  gives  a  body  C,iH2.,0,,. — PbA', :  curdy  pp. 

Benzoyl  derivative  C.^^R.,^^.  [123°], 

Ethyl  ether  lli2°].    Brick-red  crystals. 

Ethylene  ether.  [165°]. 

Propyl  ether.  [158°]. 

Phenyl-hydrazide  C^^'B.^^O{'^^.fi.Vh.)^. 
[198°].    Bed  needles  (from  ether). 

Anilide  C^H^O^NHPh.  [140°]. 

Bromo-filicic  acid  Ci.HisBrO^.  [122°]. 

Chlorofilicic  acid  CuHuClOi.  From  chlorine 
gas  and  solid  fihcic  acid.  Amorphous.  Its 
alcoholic  solution  gives  with  lead  acetate  a  pp. 
of  PbA'.,. 

Tri-chloro-filicic  acid  CuHijCljOj.  Formed 
by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  filicic  acid  sus- 
pended in  water.    Amorphous. — PbA'.,. 

FILTRATION.  The  separation  of  a  solid 
from  a  liquid  by  means  of  a  membrane  imper- 
vious to  the  soUd. 

FISCIC  ACID.  C.  67-33  to  67-66  ;  H.  4-73 
to  5-O8.  [204°].  A  substance  extracted  from 
the  Fiscia  piarietina,  a  lichen  growing  abun- 
dantly in  Sicily  on  the  branches  of  shrubs.  Pre- 
pared by  heating  the  lichen  in  a  reflux  apparatus 
with  boiling  alcohol ;  the  black  residue  on  treat- 
ment with  ether  leaves  a  black  crystalline  re- 
sidue, which  is  frequently  recrystalUsed  from 
benzene  in  presence  of  animal  charcoal.  Yield 
small.  Forms  red-brown  crystals,  soluble  in 
potash  forming  a  rose-red  salt.  It  exhibits  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  chrysophanic  acid,  but 
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differs  from  it  in  composition  and  higher  melt- 
ing-point (Patern6,  G.  1882,  254). 

FISETIN  CjH.A  (J.  Schmid,  B.  19,  1734  ; 
cf.  Koch,  B.  5,  285  ;  Bolley,  Bl.  [2]  2,  479).  This 
name  was  given  by  Chevreul  to  '  young  fustic,' 
the  yellow  colouring  matter  of  Fiset  wood  (the 
heart-wood  of  Rhus  Cotiniis,  a  S25ecies  of  sumach). 
It  occurs  as  a  glucoside  combined  with  a  tannin. 
Alkalis  or  acids  split  this  compound  uj)  into  the 
tannin  and  the  glucoside  ('fustin  ').  The  glu- 
coside is  split  up  by  dilute  H^SO,  into  fisetin  and 
a  sugar.  Fisetin  crystallises  from  alcohol  in 
small  lemon-yeUow  prisms ;  and  from  HOAc  in 
yellow  prisms  (containing  Gaq).  SI.  sol.  ether, 
benzene,  ligroin,  chloroform,  and  boiling  water, 
V.  sol.  alcohol.  It  begins  to  blacken  at  270''  but 
does  not  melt  below  360".  It  may  be  sublimed  in 
small  needles.  Nitric  acid  oxidises  it  to  oxalic 
and  picric  acids.  HjSO.,  forms  a  sulphonic 
acid.  It  reduces  Fehling's  solution.  Alkalis  turn 
its  alcoholic  solution  brownish-red.  Potash- 
fusion  gives  protocatechuic  acid  and  phloro- 
glucin. 

Salt. — C.,.,H|  |Na.,0<| :  yellow  needles. 

Acetyl  'derivative  C,.,H,„Ac,0,,.  [201°]. 
Needles,  si.  sol.  boiling  alcohol,  v.  sol.  chloro- 
form. 

Benzoyl  derivative  C^.,II|„BZ|.0;,.  [185°]. 
Needles.  With  excess  of  BzCl  it  gives  a  com- 
pound [195°]. 

Glucoside  [(C„H|,0,).C.,3H|,0,},,0.  Fustin. 
[219^].  Obtained  as  above.  Needles;  v.  sol.  boiling 
water,  alcohol,  and  alkalis,  si.  sol.  ether.  Lead 
acetate  gives  a  yellow  pp.  Cupric  acetate  gives 
a  brown  pp.  FeCl,  produces  a  green  colour 
which,  on  addition  of  dilute  soda,  changes  through 
violet-blue  to  red. 

Ethyl  derivative  C2:,H,„Et,0,,-  [107°]. 
Long  pale-yellow  needles. 

Methyl  derivative  C.,■^}^^aM.(ifi.,.  [153°]. 

FIXED  AIR.  The  name  given  by  Black  to 
carbonic  anhydride  CO.^  (v.  vol.  i.  p.  G91). 

FLAME  is  gas  or  vapour  raised  to  a  tempera- 
ture at  which  it  becomes  self-luminous.  The 
luminosity  depends  essentially  on  the  specific 
emissive  power  for  light  of  the  incandescent 
gas,  and  according  to  the  law  of  exchanges  is 
proportioned  to  the  power  of  the  gas  to  absorb 
the  same  kind  of  light  at  the  same  temperature. 
In  nearly  all  cases,  the  high  temperature,  and 
hence  the  flame,  is  the  result  of  chemical  energy, 
displayed  (in  the  great  majority  of  instances)  in 
the  combination  of  two  or  more  gaseous  sub- 
stances ;  hence  the  production  of  Hame  is  in 
general  essentially  a  synthetical  process.  There 
are,  however,  cases  in  which  flame  is  produced 
by  the  breaking  up  of  a  complex  molecule  either 
into  simpler  forms  of  combination,  or  into  its 
elements,  as,  for  example,  in  the  flame  which  ac- 
companies the  destruction  of  nitrogen  trichloride 
where  no  combination  or  rearrangement  of  the 
constituent  elements  other  than  into  molecules 
takes  place.  Flames  of  this  character  are  in- 
variably '  solid,'  i.e.  they  are  wholly  composed  of 
glowing  particles,  and  are  wanting  in  the  internal 
structure  which  is  characteristic  of  all  ordinary 
flames.  Flames  of  the  synthetical  class  may, 
however,  be  '  solid  ' — such,  for  example,  are  the 
flames  of  intimate  mixtures  of  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen, of  chlorine  and  hydrogen,  or  of  vapour  of 
carbon  disulphide  and  nitric  oxide.  In  these  cases 


the  chemical  combination  is  excftedingly  rapid ; 
the  heat  developed  is  great,  and  the  consequent 
molecular  vibration  is  so  intense  that  it  becomes 
explosive  in  character. 

According  to  Bunsen  (P.  A.  131,  161)  in  a 
mixture  of  carbon  monoxide,  or  hydrogen,  with 
oxygen  in  the  exact  quantity  needed  for  complete 
combination,  only  one-third  of  the  carbon  mon- 
oxide or  hydrogen  is  burnt  at  the  maximum 
temperature,  the  remaining  two-thirds  at  the 
high  temperature  (2558°-3033°)  having  lost  the 
power  of  combination.  If  an  indifferent  gas  is 
present  the  temperature  of  the  flame  is  reduced, 
and  larger  quantities  of  the  gases  combine  to- 
gether, as  much  as  half  the  amount  of  carbon 
monoxide  or  hydrogen  combining  within  a  range 
of  temperature  between  2471°  and  1146°. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  gases  in 
combining  together  with  the  production  of  such 
an  amount  of  heat  as  to  produce  flame  unite 
fer  saltiim,  and  that  the  combustion  is  not  a 
continuous  uninterrupted  process.  Thus  in  the 
case  of  carbon  monoxide,  when  two  vols,  of  this 
gas  are  mixed  with  one  vol.  of  oxygen,  both 
ga.ies  at  0°,  and  the  mixture  is  ignited,  the 
temperature  is  raised  to  3033°,  and  two-thirds 
of  the  carbon  monoxide  is  left  unburnt ;  by 
radiation  and  conduction  the  temperature  is 
lowered  to  2558°  without  any  combustion  of  the 
carbonic  oxide  ;  at  a  little  below  this  point  com- 
bustion recommences,  and  the  temperature  is 
again  raised  to  2558°,  but  not  above  this  point. 
This  temperature  continues  until  half  the  carbon 
monoxide  is  burnt,  when  the  combustion  ceases, 
until  by  cooling  and  radiation  the  gaseous 
mixture  has  cooled  to  1146°,  and  these  alternate 
phases  of  constant  temperature  and  of  decreas- 
ing temperature  are  repeated  until  tJie  whole  of 
the  combustible  gas  is  burnt. 

Bunsen  has  also  determined  the  rate  of 
propagation  of  the  combustion  of  a  mixture  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and  of  carbon  monoxide 
and  oxygen,  mixed  in  the  exact  quantities  for 
complete  combustion.  In  the  oxyhydrogen 
mixture  the  velocity  of  inflammation  was 
34  metres  per  second  ;  in  that  of  carbon  mon- 
oxide and  oxygen  it  was  less  than  1  metre  per 
second.  By  adding  to  the  mixture  increasing 
amounts  of  an  indifferent  gas  the  rate  is  rapidly 
diminished  until  the  progress  of  the  flame 
throughout  the  mass  may  be  followed  with  the 
eye. 

The  flames  with  which  we  are  ordinarily 
familiar,  as  that  of  a  candle  or  of  coal-gas,  are, 
however,  of  a  very  different  character  from  the  so- 
called  '  solid '  flames.  In  ordinary  flames  a  stream 
of  combustible  gas  comes  in  contact  with  atmo- 
spheric air  at  a  temperature  sufficiently  high  to 
effect  the  chemical  union  of  the  constituents  of 
the  gas  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  with  the  con- 
sequent production  of  heat  and  light.  It  is 
obvious  that  this  union  can  only  take  place  at 
the  points  of  contact  between  the  air  and  the 
gas  :  hence  such  a  flame  is  necessarily  hollow, 
its  internal  space  consisting  of  '  combustible ' 
gas  which  has  not  yet  come  into  contact  with 
oxygen  in  quantity  sufficient  to  burn  it.  The 
form  of  the  flame  for  any  particular  gas  will 
therefore  be  dependent  upon  the  mode  in  which 
the  gas  is  caused  to  issue  into  the  air,  and  this, 
I  in  its  turn,  is  controlled  by  the  character  of  the 
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jet  or  burner,  and  by  the  pressure  under  which 
the  gas  is  delivered. 

It  is  obviously  immaterial  so  far  as  the  pro- 
duction of  a  flame  is  concerned  whether  the  gas 
issues  into  the  oxygen,  or  the  oxygen  into  the 
'  combustible  '  gas.  In  either  case  we  shall  have 
chemical  combination  occurring  at  the  point  of 
contact  of  the  two  gaseous  substances,  provided 
the  temperature  be  raised  to  that  of  ignition, 
and  a  flame  will  result  from  the  heat  of  combi- 
nation. In  this  way  chlorine  may  be  caused  to 
burn  in  hydrogen,  and  air  may  seem  to  burn  in 
coal-gas.  Hence  the  terms  '  combustible  '  and 
'  supporter  of  combustion  '  as  applied  to  gases 
which  may  be  made  to  burn  in  each  other  have 
no  real  significance  ;  the  same  gas  may  appear 
to  be  '  combustible,'  or  '  to  support  combustion,' 
in  accordance  with  the  manner  in  which  it  is  pre- 
sented to  the  gas  with  which  it  combines  with 
the  production  of  sufficient  heat  to  give  flame. 

The  two  main  factors  which  determine  the 
interaction  of  two  gases,  which  are  susceptible 
of  chemical  change  when  mixed,  are  tempera- 
ture and  degree  of  condensation.  A  stream  of 
hydrogen  issuing  into  the  air  under  ordinary 
circumstances  does  not  ignite.  If,  however,  the 
air  or  the  hydrogen,  or  both,  be  raised  to  a 
sufficiently  high  temperature  just  prior  to  ad- 
mixture, chemical  union  will  be  initiated  and 
flame  will  result.  Hence  a  red-hot  wire,  or  the 
flame  of  a  taper,  or  electric  sparks,  cause 
the  hydrogen  to  burn  ;  these  means  have  sufficed 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  gases  to  the 
point  at  which  chemical  combination  can  occur. 
The  union  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  may,  how- 
ever, be  effected  at  a  low  temperature  under 
certain  conditions,  as,  for  example,  by  the  '  cata- 
lytic '  action  of  jslatinum  or  palladium.  If  a 
perfectly  clean  piece  of  palladium  or  platinum 
foil  be  suspended  in  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  water  will 
be  seen  to  form  on  the  surface  of  the  metal  in 
rapidly  increasing  quantity,  the  metal  will  be- 
come hot  and  will  eventually  raise  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  gases  to  the  point  at  which  an  almost 
instantaneous  combination  will  occur,  and  flame 
and  explosion  will  result.  This  power  to  effect 
union  is  dependent  on  the  capacity  of  the  metal 
to  '  occlude  '  gas,  and,  as  Berliner  {W.  35,  791) 
has  shown,  it  is  more  efficacious  in  the  case  of 
palladium  than  in  that  of  platinum,  in  conformity 
with  Graham's  observations  of  the  relative 
'  occlusive  '  capacities  of  the  two  metals  for 
hydrogen.  The  '  catalytic  '  action  is  greatly 
augmented  by  increase  of  temperature,  which 
explains  the  rapidly  increasing  rate  of  formation 
of  water  and  the  eventual  explosion.  The 
occluded  hydrogen  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
combines  with  oxygen,  heat  is  developed,  and  this 
accelerates  the  union  of  fresh  quantities  of  the 
gases,  the  metal  is  thereby  rapidly  raised  in 
temperature,  and  eventually  brings  the  mixture 
to  the  point  of  inflammation.  Precisely  the 
same  principle  is  seen  at  work  in  the  well-known 
Dobereiner  lamp,  in  which  a  current  of  hydrogen 
is  caused  to  impinge  upon  a  small  quantity  of 
platinum-black  which  has  been  exposed  to  the 
air.  Under  the  influence  of  the  finely  divided 
metal  the  gases  combine  with  the  generation 
of  sufficient  heat  to  effect  the  ignition  of  the 
hydrogen  as  it  issues  into  the  air.    Dulong  and 


Thenard,  and  Turner  and  Henry,  have  shown 
that  copper  and  iron  turnings,  zinc  foil,  and  even 
charcoal,  will  bring  about  the  same  result,  al- 
though much  less  actively,  at  varying  tempera- 
tures up  to  the  boihng-point  of  mercury. 

Certain  gases  and  vapours  spontaneously  in- 
flame as  they  issue  into  the  air,  such,  for 
example,  are  boron  and  silicon  hydrides,  the  di- 
hydride  of  phosphorus,  thio-phosphoryl  fluoride, 
cacodyl,  zinc-ethyl,  &c.  Thus  too  acetylene 
spontaneously  inflames  in  chlorine,  and  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  in  chloric  oxide.  The  spon- 
taneous inflammation  may  in  some  cases  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  ignition-temperature  of  the 
mixture  is  as  low  as  that  of  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature of  the  air,  or  that  the  temperature  has 
been  raised  to  the  ignition -point  by  a  preliminary 
reaction  between  the  substances.  The  spon- 
taneous inflammation  of  '  engine-waste,'  or  wool 
saturated  with  oil,  is  due,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  the  development  of  heat  attending  the  ab- 
sorption of  oxygen  from  the  air  by  the  oil. 
Oxygen  so  absorbed  by  oil  will  indeed  act  as 
energetically  as  if  occluded  by  platinum.  A 
woollen  rag  or  a  bit  of  blanket  sprinkled  with 
oil  and  suspended  in  a  mixture  of  sulphur  di- 
oxide and  air  will  rapidly  '  tinder '  from  the 
formation  of  oil  of  vitriol. 

We  have  as  yet  no  very  exact  information 
concerning  the  ignition-temperatures  of  gases. 
The  experimental  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
carrying  out  such  determinations  are  very  con- 
siderable. A.  Mitscherlich  has  described  a 
method  (Fr.  16,  67)  of  ascertaining  the  ignition- 
point,  but  no  determinations  by  means  of  it  have 
■yet  been  published.  It  is,  however,  certain  that 
the  ignition-temperatures  of  gaseous  mixtures 
are  as  a  rule  by  no  means  so  high  as  is  commonly 
supposed,  and  they  lie  within  extremes  of  tem- 
perature admitting  of  comparatively  easy  deter- 
mination. When  once  initiated,  the  continuance 
of  the  combination  of  unlimited  amounts  of  the 
constituents  of  a  combustible  mixture,  or  in  other 
words  the  continued  existence  of  a  flame,  depends 
primarily  upon  the  condition  that  the  combining 
gases  are  maintained  at  the  temperature  required 
to  bring  about  their  union.  Any  agency  or  con- 
dition which  lowers  the  temperature  below  this 
point  will  extinguish  the  flame.  A  coal-gas 
flame  is  extinguished  by  a  cold  mass  of  copper, 
and  a  candle  flame  by  a  helix  of  cold  copper  wire. 
The  metal  abstracts  sufficient  heat  from  the 
gases  to  lower  their  temperature  below  the  point 
of  combination.  If  the  metal  is  heated  prior  to 
its  introduction  into  the  flames  they  are  not 
extinguished. 

The  cooling  action  of  metal  is  made  use  of 
in  the  Hemming  safety-jet  used  for  burning 
mixtures  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  but  a  far 
more  important  application  of  it  is  seen  in  the 
Davy  safety-lamp.  This  is  simply  a  small  oil- 
lamp  surrounded  by  a  cylinder  of  wire  gauze. 
If  the  lamp  is  introduced  into  an  explosive 
mixture  of  fire-damp  and  air,  combination  occurs 
within  the  cylinder,  but  the  flame  is  prevented 
from  traversing  the  gauze  by  the  cooling  action 
of  the  metal.  Any  circumstance  which  causes 
the  gauze  to  become  hot,  or  which  prevents  it 
from  exerting  its  specific  cooling  action,  renders 
the  lamp  unsafe.  Thus  if  the  flame  impinges 
I  on  the  wire  gauze  so  as  to  heat  it  to  redness,  or 
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if  the  burning  lamp  be  held  in  a  current  of  air 

and  fire-damp  exceeding  in  velocity  six  feet  per 
second,  or  if  it  be  struck  by  a  sound  wave  of 
sufficient  intensity,  the  flame  will  pass  through 
the  meshes,  and  may  ignite  an  explosive  mixture 
on  the  outside  of  the  cylinder. 

A  flame  may  be  extinguished,  however,  in 
other  ways  than  by  the  cooling  action  of  metals, 
as,  for  example,  by  mixing  the  combustible  gases 
with  a  sufficiently  large  quantity  of  an  indif- 
ferent gas  which  will  act  by  absorption  of  heat, 
in  the  same  way  as  metal.  The  effect  even 
of  small  quantities  of  indifferent  or  chemically 
inactive  gases  in  lowering  the  temperature  of  a 
flame  is  very  marked,  and  is  well  illustrated  in 
the  different  characters  of  the  flame  of  hydrogen 
burning  in  air  and  in  oxygen.  In  extinguishing 
a  flame,  say  of  a  candle  or  coal-gas,  by  '  blowing 
it  out,'  the  puff  of  air  acts  partly  by  suddenly 
scattering  the  glowing  gases  from  the  area  of 
sui^ply  and  partly  by  its  cooling  action.  Al- 
though oxygen  is  essential  to  the  existence  of 
the  oxyhydrogen  flame,  it  is  readily  possible  to 
extinguish  the  flame  by  an  excessive  supply  of 
that  gas  within  the  jet.  The  power  which  an 
indifferent  gas  possesses  in  destroying  flame  has 
received  important  practical  applications  in  seve- 
ral fire-extinguishing  apparatuses. 

If  the  flame  of  a  candle  or  of  coal-gas  be 
closely  examined  it  will  be  seen  that  the  one  does 
not  touch  the  rim  of  the  burner  nor  the  other 
the  wick  (Blochmann,  A.  108,  .345).  The  inter- 
mediate space  in  the  case  of  coal-gas  may  be 
increased  by  mixing  it  with  an  indifferent  gas, 
as  nitrogen  or  carbon  dioxide.  These  phenomena 
are  due  to  the  cooling  effect  of  the  wick  or  the 
burner.  Whenever  a  cold  object  touches  a  flame, 
a  dividing  space,  similar  to  that  noticed  between 
flame  and  burner,  is  observed,  the  size  of  which 
is  dependent  on  the  coldness  of  the  object  or  its 
specific  heat,  and  the  dilution  of  the  burning 
gas.  A  thick  metallic  wire,  brought  into  a  flame 
diluted  with  carbon  dioxide,  causes  a  clear  space 
around  itself,  which  increases  with  the  proportion 
of  the  indifferent  gas.  The  diluting  gas  lowers  the 
temperature  of  the  flame,  by  diffusing  the  heat 
needed  to  maintain  a  given  quantity  of  the  coal- 
gas  in  a  state  of  combustion  throughout  a  greatly 
increased  volume  of  gas.  If  the  temperature  of 
the  flame  is  already  low,  the  further  decrease 
resulting  from  the  introduction  of  the  cold  ob- 
ject suffices  to  cool  a  comparatively  large  extent 
of  gas  below  the  ignition-point,  and  hence  to  ex- 
tinguish the  flame  in  the  cooled  space. 

Earefaction  of  the  gases  prevents  the  con- 
tinuance of  combustion  by  retar(>ing  combi- 
nation, whereby  the  temperature  of  the  gases 
sinks  below  that  necessary  to  effect  union. 
A  jet  of  hydrogen  issuing  into  rarefied  air 
gives  at  first  an  increased  size  of  flame,  but  it 
ceases  to  burn  when  the  air  is  rarefied  to  j^th 
its  ordinary  pressure,  and  a  mixture  of  2  vols,  of 
hydrogen  and  1  vol.  of  oxygen  is  not  explosive 
when  rarefied  to  J^^th  its  ordinary  density.  By 
mixing  oxygen  with  an  indifferent  gas  many 
phenomena  of  combustion  are  immediately  ar- 
rested, unless  some  extrinsic  agency  is  at  work 
to  maintain  or  even  raise  the  temperature.  The 
combustion  of  iron  wire  in  oxygen  stops  almost 
immediately  when  the  glowing  metal  is  with- 
drawn into  the  air. 


On  the  other  hand,  instances  are  known  in 
which  sudden  rarefaction  will  produce  spon- 
taneous ignition  even  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture. Thus  pure  phosphine  mixed  with  oxygen 
is  not  spontaneously  inflammable  at  ordinary 
temperatures  and  pressures,  but  on  suddenly 
expanding  the  mixture  it  inflames  with  explosive 
violence.  In  the  same  way  thiophosphoryl 
fluoride,  if  mixed  with  an  indifferent  gas  and 
thereafter  with  oxygen,  will  detonate  on  a  sudden 
diminution  of  the  pressure.  These  phenomena 
are  in  all  probability  connected  with  the  extreme 
instability  of  these  gases,  and  are  akin  to  the 
cases  of  decomposition  by  shock  which  have 
been  studied  by  Berthelot  and  others  {v.  Ex- 
plosion). 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  form  of 
a  steady  continuous  flame  depends  upon  the 
mode  in  which  the  combustible  gas  issues  into 
the  air,  and  this  is  dependent  upon  the  form 
and  size  of  the  jet,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  candle, 
of  the  wick.  The  size  of  the  flame  from  gas 
issuing  at  a  constant  rate  is  dependent  on  the 
temperature,  pressure,  and  relative  diff usibilities, 
of  the  combining  substances.  By  increasing 
the  amount  of  oxygen  in  the  air  the  size  of  a 
flame  may  be  considerably  diminished.  This 
fact  is  well  illustrated  by  plunging  a  jet  of 
hydrogen  burning  under  constant  pressure  in 
air  into  oxygen  gas.  The  increased  size  of  the 
flame  under  ordinary  conditions  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  air  contains  only  one-fifth  of  its 
volume  of  oxygen ;  the  '  combustible  '  gas  has 
to  seek,  therefore,  over  a  larger  area  for  the 
oxygen  required  for  combination.  The  size  of  a 
flame  is  also  necessarily  determined  by  the 
volume  of  oxygen  needed  for  the  complete  com- 
bustion of  the  inflammable  gas.  Thus  equal 
volumes  of  hydrogen  and  of  ethylene  passing 
through  the  same  jet  and  at  the  same  rate  into 
oxygen  will  give  flames  of  very  different  size  : 
the  hydrogen,  which  needs  only  half  its  volume 
of  oxygen  to  burn  it,  forms  a  much  smaller 
flame  than  the  ethylene,  which  requires  three 
times  its  volume.  On  the  other  hand,  oxygen 
burning  in  hydrogen  gives  a  larger  flame  than 
when  burning  in  marsh  gas  ;  in  the  former  case 
the  oxygen  needs  2  vols,  of  hydrogen  for  its 
combustion  ;  in  the  latter  only  half  a  volume  of 
marsh  gas. 

The  temperature  of  flames  is  extremely  vari- 
able. Some,  like  that  of  sulphur  burning  in  air, 
are  comparatively  low ;  others  furnish  us  with 
some  of  the  highest  temperatures  of  which  we 
have  any  practical  knowledge.  The  temperature 
of  a  flame  depends  mainly  upon  the  heats  of 
combination  of  the  constituents  and  the  specific 
heats  of  the  products  of  combustion.  Flames 
which  depend  upon  the  presence  of  oxygen  are 
mucli  hotter  when  the  combustion  takes  place 
in  an  atmosphere  of  the  pure  gas  than  in  air. 
In  the  latter  case  the  oxygen  is  mixed  with  four 
times  its  volume  of  nitrogen,  which  plays  no 
part  in  the  chemical  reaction,  and  therefore 
contributes  nothing  to  the  heating  effect,  but  on 
the  contrary  abstracts  a  considerable  amount  of 
heat  from  the  products  of  combustion,  and 
thereby  lowers  the  temperature  of  the  glowing 
mass  of  gas.  Hence  sulphur  burning  in  oxygen 
gives  a  much  hotter  flame  than  when  burning 
in  air,  and  the  oxyhydrogen  flame  is  much  hotter 
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than  that  of  hydrogen  in  air.    The  efiect  of  the 
indifferent  gas  in  lowering  the  temperature  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  following  numbers  given 
by  Bunsen  (P.  M.  [4]  34,  489). 
Flame  of  hydrogen  burning  in  air    .  2,024° 
„  „  „         oxygen  2,844° 

„    carbonic  oxide  burning  in  air  1,997° 
oxygen  3,003°. 

The  conditions  under  which  a  flame  is  produced 
not  only  modify  its  temperature,  but  also,  as  an 
effect  of  temperature,  its  colour.  Thus  the  pre- 
vailing tint  of  sulphur  burning  in  air  is  blue, 
and  the  mantle  is  comparatively  small  and  of  a 
violet  colour.  In  oxygen  the  flame  becomes 
hotter,  and  the  violet  colour  is  more  pronounced. 
Precisely  the  same  change  is  produced  by  heating 
the  air  or  by  burning  a  jet  of  heated  sulphur 
vapour.  Cold  carbonic  oxide  gives  a  blue  flame 
in  air,  but  it  becomes  yellowish-red  if  the  gas 
be  previously  heated. 

The  flame  of  a  candle,  whether  of  wax,  tallow, 
or  paraffin,  is  seen  to  consist  of  four  distinct 
cones,  which  are  comparatively  sharply  defined, 
and  which  are  rendered  evident  by  their  different 
appearance.  Immediately  surrounding  the  wick 
is  a  dark  inner  cone  consisting  of  unburnt  gases 
or  vapours  distilled  from  the  fatty  matter  raised 
by  the  capillary  action  of  the  wick  from  the  reser- 
voir of  melted  material  at  its  base.  Below  the 
inner  cone  is  a  light-blue  zone  of  small  area 
consisting  of  combustible  matter  from  the  wick, 
which  has  become  mixed  with  an  amount  of 
oxygen  sufficient  to  burn  it  completely  to  non- 
luminiferous  gases.  Surrounding  the  inner  cone 
is  a  bright  luminous  area,  from  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  light  emitted  by  the  flame  is  derived. 
This  area  constitutes  the  main  meeting-place  of 
the  combustible  gases  with  the  oxygen,  and 
hence  chemical  combination  is  here  most 
vigorous.  Surrounding  the  luminous  area,  which 
seems  to  constitute  the  greater  portion  of  the 
visible  flame,  is  an  envelope  or  mantle  of  a  faint 
yellowish  colour  and  of  feeble  luminosity ;  this 
consists  of  the  final  products  of  combustion  of 
the  constituents  of  the  luminous  cone  mixed 
with  atmospheric  air  heated  to  incandescence. 
Owing  to  the  intense  glare  of  the  luminous  cone 
the  feebly  luminous  mantle  is  not  readily  per- 
ceived, but  it  may  be  rendered  evident  by  holding 
a  piece  of  card  of  the  shape  of  the  flame  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  hide  the  luminous  cone,  when 
the  mantle  is  seen  lining  the  outer  edge  "of 
the  cone.  The  fact  that  the  candle  flame 
is  hollow,  and  that  the  internal  cone  immedi- 
ately surrounding  the  wick  consists  of  compara- 
tively cold  unignited  gas  free  from  oxygen,  may 
be  demonstrated  by  thrusting  a  fragment  of 
burning  phosphorus  into  the  cone,  when  its  com- 
bustion ceases.  A  piece  of  stiff  thick  paper 
thrust  down  on  the  flame  to  the  level  of  the  dark 
internal  area  is  seen  to  be  charred  on  the  upper 
surface  in  the  form  of  a  ring ;  if  the  paper  be 
placed  simply  across  the  luminous  area  and 
above  the  dark  cone  the  charring  is  simply  a 
circular  patch. 

In  other  steady,  continuous  flames  these 
areas  or  zones  are  very  different  in  character 
and  in  number.  In  some  the  luminous  cone  is 
absent,  and  others  have  no  mantle ;  all  have,  of 
course,  the  dark  internal  cone,  and  the  majority 
have  an  area  corresponding  to  the  blue  aone  in 


!  the  candle  flame.  In  an  alcohol  flame  the  in- 
ternal cone  is  large,  owing  probably  to  the  ready 
volatilisation  of  the  combustible  vapour ;  the 
luminous  cone  is  small,  and  the  mantle  seems 
to  be  largely  developed.  The  flame  of  carbon 
monoxide  consists  of  a  dark  internal  cone  of 
unburnt  gas  surrounded  by  a  yellowish-red 
mantle  somewhat  ill-defined  at  its  external  edge, 
and  at  the  base  is  a  comparatively  large  blue 
zone. 

Attempts  have  been  made  by  Hilgard  (A.  92, 
129),  Landolt  (P.  A.  99,  389),  Blochmann  {A. 
158,  295),  and  others,  to  study  the  nature  of  the 
chemical  process  in  flames  of  candles  and  of 
coal-gas,  by  aspirating  the  gases  from  different 
'  parts  of  the  flame  and  analysing  them.  Such  in- 
j  vestigations  can  only  give  a  very  partial  concep- 
tion of  the  changes  which  occur  or  have  occurred 
in  the  different  areas  of  the  flame  owing  to  the 
intense  molecular  movements,  due  to  the  high 
I  temperature  and  specific  differences  of  diffusive 
j  power,  of  the  gaseous  constituents.  Nevertheless 
it  is  possible  to  obtain  some  idea  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  several  combustible  gases  in  such  a 
complex  mixture  as  that  of  coal-gas,  or  of  the 
gas  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  wax  or  tallow, 
behave  towards  oxygen,  and  to  trace  the  rates  at 
which  they  are  severally  burnt.  Thus,  broadly 
speaking,  it  is  found  that  of  these  gases,  the 
hydrogen  up  to  a  certain  point  is  most  rapidly  con- 
sumed, then  the  carbonic  oxide,  next  the  marsh 
gas,  whiletheheavy hydrocarbons  burn  compara- 
tively slowly.  The  amounts  of  these  gases  burnt, 
and  especially  of  the  hydrogen  and  carbonic  oxide, 
are,  however,  modified  by  processes  of  dissocia- 
tion, and  by  the  mutual  action  of  the  products 
of  combustion  at  high  temperatures ;  at  very 
high  temperatures  water  vapour  and  carbon  di- 
oxide are  dissociated,  while  carbon  monoxide 
is  formed  by  the  action  of  separated  carbon  upon 
carbon  dioxide.  The  process  of  breaking  up 
the  hydrocarbons  is  one  of  gradual  degradation, 
the  higher  members  of  the  paraffin  series  being 
probably  resolved  into  olefines  and  paraSins  of 
lower  molecular  weight : 

Cn+pH2n+2p4.2  =  CnH2n+2  +  CpHop, 

as  in  the  case  of  butane,  which  is  known  to 
be  resolved  into  ethane  and  ethylene, 
C4H,„  =  C.,H,-(-C.,H^.  At  a  sufiiciently  high 
temperature  ethylene  is  further  broken  up  as 
follows : 

2CX  =  2CH,-(-2C. 

On  the  other  hand,  at  high  temperatures  marsh 
gas  is  known  to  form  naphthalene  C,„H.g  and 
acetylene  ;  while  at  still  higher  temperatures  it 
is  resolved  into  carbon  and  hydrogen. 

The  main  cause  of  the  luminosity  of  a  candle- 
flame,  and  indeed  of  all  our  ordinary  illumina- 
ting flames,  was  first  traced  by  Davy  as  the  out- 
come of  the  experiments  which  led  him  to  the 
invention  of  the  safety  lamp.  It  is,  to  use  his 
own  words,  '  owing  to  the  decomposition  of  a 
part  of  the  gas  towards  the  interior  of  the  flame, 
where  the  air  was  in  smallest  quantity,  and  the 
deposition  of  solid  charcoal,  which  first  by  its 
ignition,  and  afterwards  by  its  combustion,  in- 
creases in  a  high  degree  the  intensity  of  the 
Light '  (Tr.  1817,  45,  77).  The  proofs  that  sohd 
carbon  is  present  in  luminous  hydrocarbon  flames 
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are  the  following  {v.  especially  Heumann,  P.  M. 
1877). 

1.  Chlorine  causes  an  increase  in  the  lumi- 
nosity of  feebly -hmninous  or  non-luminous  hy- 
drocarbon flames.  Since  chlorine  decomposes 
hydrocarbons  at  a  red  heat  with  separation  of 
carbon,  it  follows  that  the  increase  in  luminosity 
is  due  to  the  production  of  solid  carbon  particles. 

2.  A  rod  held  in  the  luminous  flame  soon  be- 
comes covered  on  its  lower  surface,i.e.  the  surface 
opposed  to  the  issuing  gas,  with  a  deposit  of  soot. 
The  solid  soot  is  driven  against  the  rod.  If  the 
soot  existed  as  vapour  within  the  luminous  flame, 
its  deposition  would  be  due  to  a  diminution  of 
the  temperature  of  the  flame,  and  would,  there- 
fore, occur  on  all  sides  of  the  rod. 

3.  A  strongly  heated  surface  also  becomes 
covered  with  a  deposit  of  soot.  This  result  could 
not  occur  if  the  deposit  were  due  to  the  cooling 
action  of  the  surface. 

4.  The  carbon  particles  in  the  luminous  flame 
arc  rendered  visible  when  the  flame  comes  in  con- 
tact ivith  another  flame,  or  with  a  heated  sur- 
face. The  separated  particles  are  agglomerated 
into  larger  masses,  and  the  luminous  mantle  be- 
comes filled  with  a  number  of  glowing  points, 
giving  a  very  coarse-grained  soot. 

5.  The  transparency  of  a  luminous  flame  is 
no  greater  than  that  of  the  approxima  tely  ec[ually 
thick  strattim  of  soot  ivhich  rises  from  the  flame 
of  burning  ttirpentine,  and  which  is  generally 
allotoed  to  contain  solid  particles.  A  flame  of 
hydrogen  made  luminous  with  solid  chromic 
oxide,  which  is  non-volatile,  is  as  transparent  as 
the  hydrocarbon  flame. 

6.  Flames  which  juidoubtedly  owe  tJteir  lu- 
minosity to  finely  divided  solid  matter  produce 
shadows  in  sunlight.  The  only  luminous  flames 
incapable  of  producing  shadows  are  those  con- 
sisting of  glowing  gases  and  vapours. 

7.  Luminous  hydrocarbon  flames  produce 
strongly  marked  sliadoivs  in  sunlight;  these 
flames,  therefore,  contain  finely  divided  solid 
matter.  This  solid  matter  must  be  carbon,  since 
no  other  substance  capable  of  remaining  solid 
at  the  temperature  of  these  flames  is  present 
(Heumann).  Moreover,  if  the  soot  in  luminous 
flames  is  present  as  vapour,  a  high  temperature 
after  condensation  should  again  cause  it  to  as- 
sume the  gaseous  condition,  but  soot  is  absolutely 
non-volatile  even  at  the  highest  temperatures. 

The  presence  of  solid  matter  is,  however,  not 
the  sole  cause  of  the  luminosity  of  a  candle  or 
hydrocarbon  flame,  since  a  small  portion  of  the 
light  is  derived  from  the  incandescence  of  the 
gaseous  matters.  Methane,  which  when  burning 
under  orduiary  conditions  gives  no  deposit  of 
soot,  still  affords  a  flame  of  considerable  illumi- 
nating power  (equal  to  .5-'2  candles  according  to 
Lewis  T.  Wright,  C.  J.  47,  200).  Bright  flames 
may  indeed  be  produced  without  the  interven- 
tion of  solid  matter.  Arsenic  burns  in  oxygen 
with  a  bright  flame,  although  the  product  of  the 
combustion  (arsenious  oxide)  is  volatile  at  the 
temperature  of  its  formation.  A  mixture  of 
nitric  oxide  and  carbon  disulphide  burns  with  a 
brilliant  light  although  no  separation  of  solid 
matter  occurs.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out 
that  substances  burning  in  oxygen  give  much 
hotter  flames  than  when  burning  in  air,  and  it  is 
also  found  that  the  flames  in  oxygen  are  much 


more  luminous  than  those  in  air.  Hence  the 
temperature  of  a  flame  very  considerably  affects 
its  light-giving  power.  E.  Franklandhas  pointed 
out  the  connexion  between  the  luminiferous 
character  of  flames  and  the  density  of  their  con- 
stituents, as  is  exemj)lified  by  the  greater  illumi- 
nating power  of  a  hydrogen  flame  in  chlorine 
than  in  oxygen.  The  luminosity  of  a  flame  is 
increased  by  condensing  the  surrounding  atmo- 
sphere and  diminished  by  rarefying  it.  Boyle,  in 
16.58,  minutely  described  the  appearance  of  a 
candle-flame  as  seen  under  diminished  pressure 
in  the  receiver  of  his  '  new  pneumatical  engine.' 
E.  Frankland  found  that  candles  give  much  less 
light  when  burning  at  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc 
than  in  the  valley  below,  although  the  rate  of 
combustion  is  not  much  affected  by  the  dift'er- 
ence  in  the  density  of  the  air.  The  flame  of  ar- 
senic burning  in  oxygen  is  greatly  diminished  in 
brightness  by  rarefying  the  oxygen,  and  the  flame 
of  an  alcohol  lamp  increases  greatly  in  lumi- 
nosity when  burning  in  condensed  air.  Under  a 
pressure  of  10  atmospheres  the  flames  of  hydro- 
gen and  of  carbon  monoxide  become  very  bright 
and  give  continuous  spectra,  and  an  electric 
spark  increases  in  luminosity  with  the  density 
of  the  gaseous  medium  through  which  it  passes 
(Frankland,  Pr.  10,  419). 

Similar  observations  have  been  made  by 
L.  Cailletet  [A.  Ch.  [5]  6,  4'29),  who  found  that 
the  flames  of  candles,  sulphur,  potassium,  and 
carbon  disulphide,  but  not  of  phosphorus,  burned 
in  gradually  compressed  air  with  continually  in- 
creasing intensity  of  illumination  up  to  pressures 
of  35atmos.  On  the  other  hand,  Wartha  {J.  pr. 
[2]  14,84)  found  that  the  flame  of  a  stearin  candle 
burning  in  air  under  a  pressure  of  1'95  at.  is 
from  13  to  17'4  p.c.  less  luminous  than  when 
burning  in  air  of  ordinary  density.  At  the  higher 
pressure  candles  burn  with  a  dull  yellowish-red 
smoky  flame  fully  twice  as  long  as  that  of  the 
same  candles  burning  in  the  open  air.  Candles 
burning  at  a  constant  pressure  of  90  mm.  give 
a  large,  clear,  non-luminous  flame,  consisting  of 
an  inner  bluish-green  cone,  surrounded  by  a 
violet  zone,  and  inclosed  by  a  very  faint  violet 
mantle.  The  non-luminosity  of  flame  under  low 
pressures  was  supposed  by  E.  Frankland  to  be 
due  to  the  increased  mobility  of  the  oxygen 
molecules  in  the  rarefied  air  in  consequence  of 
which  they  were  able  to  penetrate  more  freely 
into  the  interior  of  the  flame.  According  to 
Wartha,  the  difference  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
effect  of  the  pressure  on  the  dissociation-point 
of  the  burning  substance.  When  candles  are 
burned  in  air,  under  very  high  pressure,  the 
dissociation  of  the  hydrocarbons  takes  place  more 
rapidly  than  the  products  can  be  burned,  and  the 
flame  becomes  smoky ;  under  reduced  pressure 
the  reverse  is  the  case. 

A  comparatively  small  admixture  of  air  greatly 
impairs  the  illuminating  power  of  coal-gas.  Sil- 
limann  a.  H.  Wurtz  {Am.  S.  [2]  48,  40)  found 
that  on  adding  varyingquantities  of  air  to  a  coal- 
gas  having  an  illuminating  value  of  14'8  candles 
the  loss  of  light  was  as  follows  : 


Adiled  air  Percciitaore  loss  of  light 

3-  00  p.c.  15-C9 

4-  96  „  23-83 
11-71  „  41-46 
16-18  „  57-53. 
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On  adding  about  25  p.c.  of  air  the  illuminating 
power  diminished  84  p.c.  With  such  an  admix- 
ture coal-gas  burns  with  a  smokeless  and  practi- 
cally non-luminous  flame. 

It  has  been  shown  that  a  coal-gas  flame 
burning  in  air  becomes  non-luminous  by  pre- 
vious admixture  with  nitrogen,  hydrochloric 
acid,  carbon  dioxide  (Knapp),  carbon  monoxide, 
hydrogen  (Blochmann),  or  even  steam  (Sandow). 
P.  F.  Frankland  found  that  while  the  illumina- 
ting power  of  ethylene  was  diminished  after  a 
certain  point  by  admixture  with  ordinarily  non- 
luminous  combustible  gases,  the  loss  of  light 
depended  on  the  nature  of  the  diluent,  and  was 
greatest  with  carbonic  oxide  and  least  with  marsh 
gas.  An  admixture  of  the  combustible  gas  up  to 
40  pi.c.  hardly  affects  the  illuminating  power  of 
the  ethylene  (C.  J.  45,  39).  Mixtures  of  oxygen 
with  ethylene  in  quantity  insufficient  to  form  an 
explosive  mixture  possess  a  greater  illuminating 
power  than  pure  ethylene.  By  the  addition  of 
carbon  dioxide,  nitrogen,  or  aqueous  vapour,  the 
illuminating  power  of  ethylene  is  diminished. 
These  gases  act  partly  by  dilution,  and  partly  by 
cooling ;  the  cooling  action  is  pro^jortional  to 
the  specific  heats  of  the  gases,  but  in  the  case  of 
carbon  dioxide  and  aqueous  vapour  it  is  aug- 
mented by  the  absorjation  of  heat  which  takes 
place  in  the  dissociation  of  the  aqueous  vapour, 
and  in  the  reduction  of  the  carbon  dioxide  to 
carbon  monoxide  (P.  F.  Frankland,  G.  J.  45, 
236). 

Wibel  has  shown  that  a  mixture  of  coal-gas 
and  air,  which  when  burnt  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions is  non-luminous,  may  be  made  to  give  a 
luminous  flame  if  it  is  heated  previous  to  inflam- 
mation (B.  8,  226) ;  andHeumann  (A.  181,  129  ; 
182,  1  ;  183,  102 ;  184,  206)  has  proved  that  the 
luminosity  is  actually  due  to  the  added  heat,  and 
not  to  any  alteration  in  the  composition  of  the 
gaseous  mixture  in  consequence  of  the  heating. 

These  observations  have  an  important  bearing 
on  the  theory  of  the  flame  of  the  Bunsen  lamp. 
The  nature  of  the  chemical  changes  in  this  flame 
has  been  studied  by  Blochmann  (A.  168,  295). 
The  feebly  luminosity  of  the  Bunsen  flame  is 
due  (1)  to  a  rapid  oxidation  of  luminiferous  ma- 
terial to  gases  of  feebly  illuminating  power  by 
the  oxygen  in  the  admixed  air  ;  (2)  to  the  pre- 
sence of  diluting  gases  which  of  themselves  re- 
duce the  ihuminating  power  ;  and  (3)  to  the  heat 
withdrawn  by  the  indifferent  gases,  as  nitrogen, 
and  the  products  of  combustion,  carbon  dioxide 
and  water.  The  loss  of  luminosity  is  not  due  to 
any  one  of  these  causes  acting  singly.  A  flame 
of  mixed  coal-gas  and  air  has  a  higher  tempiera- 
ture  than  that  of  the  undiluted  coal-gas,  but  it 
requires  a  still  higher  temperature  in  order  that 
a  separation  of  carbon  shall  occur. 

When  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen  lamp  retreats 
down  the  tube  and  burns  at  the  jet  at  the  bottom 
a  much  smaller  quantity  of  air  passes  into  the 
tube.  Under  normal  conditions  1  vol.  of  the 
gas  becomes  mixed  with  about  2^  vols,  of  air: 
when  bm-ning  at  the  bottom  the  gas  becomes 
mixed  with  only  about  Ij  vols,  of  air.  The  effect 
of  this  diminished  amount  of  air  is  a  large  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  carbon  monoxide,  to- 
gether with  the  production  of  notable  quantities 
of  acetylene,  to  which  substances  the  extremely 
disagreeable  nature  of  the  gases  evolved  from 


the  burner  under  these  circumstances  is  due. 
(Compare  Thorpe '  On  the  Theory  of  the  Bunsen 
Lamp,'  C.  J.  1877. 1,  627.)  T.  E.  T 

FLAVANILINE  Ci^H^N^  i.e. 
/CMerCH 

\N  =  C.CeH^(NH,)  [1:4].  p.Amido-{Py.S). 
phenyl-{Py.  l)-mcthyl-qidnoline.  [97°]. 

Formation. — 1.  By  heating  equal  mols.  of 
ortho-  andpara-amidoacetophenone  with  an  equal 
weight  of  zinc-dust  at  50°-100° ;  the  yield  is  50 
p.c. — 2.  By  nitration  and  reduction  of  flavoline. 
3.  By  heating  o  -  amido  -  acetophenone  to  230° 
with  ZnCh. — 4.  By  the  action  of  acetyl  chloride 
on  aniline  sulphate. 

Prcparation.—Bj  heating  acetanilide  with 
ZnCl,  for  several  hours  at  250°-270°,  the  melt 
is  dissolved  in  boiling  dilute  HCl,  sodium  ace- 
tate added,  and  the  product  salted  out  (0.  Fischer 
a.  Eudolph,  B.  15,  1500). 

Theory  of  formation  from  acetanilide.  At 
the  temperature  employed  the  acetanilide  under- 
goes isomeric  change,  being  converted  into  a 
mixture  of  o-  and^J-amido-acetophenone,  and  the 
latter  (as  shown  in  formation  1)  gives  the  dye- 
stuff  by  the  elimination  of  2H„0  from  two  mols. 
by  means  of  the  ZnClj  : 

/C(Me)iOH.;!CH 
C.H  /  I 

^NIH, qc— C6H4(NH2)     (Besthorn  a. 

0.  Fischer,  B.  16,  68). 

Constitution. — Contrary  to  the  earlier  sup- 
position, flavaniline  has  the  NH.,  group  in  the 
para-  position  not  in  the  ortho-.  The  fact  that  a 
small  quantity  of  the  dyestuff  is  formed  by  heat- 
ing ori/io-amido-acetophenone  with  ZnClj  at  250° 
must  be  due  to  an  isomeric  change  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  o-amido-acetophenone  into  p-amido- 
acetophenone. 

Properties. — Long  colourless  needles.  Dis- 
tils undecomposed  at  a  high  temperature.  Sol. 
alcohol,  insol.  water.  Strong  di-acid  base.  The 
salts  form  a  splendid  yellow  dyestufi  of  green 
fluorescence.  By  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  it 
yields  flavenol. 

Salts. — B"H2Cl2:  colourless  soluble  needles. 
— B"HC1  :  yellomsh-red  soluble  prisms.  — 
B"H„Cl,PtCl4 :  sparingly  soluble  crystalline  pp. 

Beactions. — It  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  hydride 
by  tin  and  HCl ;  but  on  treatment  with  alcohol 
and  sodium  it  yields  a  fluid  base,  the  salts  of 
which  are  colourless,  and  forms  a  crystalline 
nitrosamine.  Heated  with  glycerin,  nitrobenzene 
and  H.,S04  it  yields  a  methyl-diquinoline  [138°] 
(0.  Fis'cher,  B.  19, 1036). 

Reference. — Ethyl-flavaniline. 

Pseudo-flavanilin  CjuHj^Nj  i.e. 
.CH:CH 
C.H,<  I 

\  N=C.C,H3Me(NHo)  [1:3:4].  Amido-tohjl- 
qtiinoline.  [112°]. 

Preparation.  —  By  leading  oxygen  over  a 
mixture  of  quinoline  and  o-toluidine  hydro- 
chloride heated  to  180°  on  platinised  asbestos 
(Weidel  a.  Bamberger,  M.  9,  99). 

Properties. — Flexible,  hair-like  needles  (from 
water).  Converted  by  HNOj  into  pseudo-flavenol 
CigHjoNOH,  which  on  further  oxidation  gives 
I  quinaldinic  acid  CjoHjNOj. 
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Salts.— B"H,CL  :  long  needles.— B"HC1  : 
small  yellow  monoclinie  needles. — B''HoPtCl,;. 
Acetyl    derivative    C„.H,,AcN",.  [177°]. 
FLAVANTHRACENE-DI-SULPHONIC  ACID 

V.  Antheacene-di-sulpiionic  acid  (flav-). 

FLAVENOL  C,„Hi3N0  i.e. 
/CMe:CH 
C.H/  I 

\N  =  C.C„H,,OH  [1:4].  [238°].  Formed 
by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  flavaniline. 
Sublimable.  Colourless  iridescent  plates.  Sol. 
alcohol  and  aqueous  NaOH.  Has  both  phenolic 
and  basic  properties. 

Beactions. — On  distillation  with  zinc-dust  it 
gives  flavoline.  With  acetic  anhydride  it  forms 
a  substance  crystallising  in  needles  [128°] ,  which 
distils  undecomposed  (O.  Fischer  a.  Eudolph,  B. 
15,  1.502).  On  oxidation  with  alkaline  KMnO^ 
it  is  converted  successively  into  lepidine-car- 
boxylio  acid,  picoline-tri-carboxylic  acid,  and 
finally  pyridine-tetra-carboxylic  acid  (0.  Fischer 
a.  Tiiuber,  B.  17,  2925). 

Salts. — B'HCl"  :  long  colourless  soluble 
needles.  —  B'^HoSO/  :  colourless  needles.  — 
B'jHoCl.jPtCl,"  :  yellow  sparingly  soluble  needles. 

Acetyl  derivative  C,eH,2N(0Ac)  :  long 
needles  or  small  plates  [128°]  (Besthorn  a. 
O.  Fischer,  B.  IG,  09). 

Pseudo-fiavenol  C,,H|.,NO  i.e. 
/Cn:CH 
C„H/  I 

\N=C.C„H,Me.0H  [196°]. 

Brcjxiration. — From  ijseudo-flavaniliue  by  the 
action  of  nitrous  acid  ;  oxy-pseudo-flavenol  [89°] 
and  nitro-pseudo-flavenol  are  also  formed.  It  is 
separated  from  these  by  shaking  with  ether, 
which  extracts  the  oxy-  compound,  and  then 
ppg.  the  impure  pseudo-flavenol  by  CO^.  Crys- 
tallised from  absolute  alcohol. 

Properties. — Plates.  Sol.  hot  alcohol,  ether, 
benzene,  and  chloroform.  Oxidised  by  CrOg  to 
quinoline  {Py.  3)-carboxylie  acid  [157°].  It  is 
reduced  by  zinc-dust  to  the  base  jaseudo- 
flavoline  C,,jH|,N,  ortho-cresol,  and  quinoline. 
Tin  and  IICl  convert  it  into  a  tetrahydro-com- 
pound,  which,  when  fused  with  potash,  is  oxi- 
dised to  a-oxy-iso-phthalic,  p-oxy-benzoic,  and 
salicylic  acids  (Weidel  a.  Bamberger,  M.  9,  99). 

Salts. — B'HC12aq:  pale  yellow  needles. — 
(B'HCl)„PtCl4:  yellow  crystalline  powder. 

Acetyl  derivative  C,eH,,,NOAc  :  [106°]; 
plates. 

Nitro-pseudo-flavenol  C,sH,,,(NOJNO.  [160°]. 

FLAVINE  V.  Dl-AJIIDO-BENZOPHENONE. 

FLAVOIDINE.  A  name  proposed  by  Meldola 
(C  N.  50,  2G7)  to  denote  azo-  bases  of  the  form 
NH._,K".No.E"NH.,  isomeric  with  the  chryso- 
idines. 

FLAVOL  V.  Dl-OXY-ANTHBACENE. 

FLAVOLINE  v.    (P;/.  3:l)-PnENYL-METnYi- 

QUINOLINE. 

FLAVOPURPURIN      v.  Tki-oxy-anthka- 

QUINONE. 

FLAVOQUINOLINE    v.     (Py.  1)-Methyl- 

{PlJ.  3:  B.3)-DIQUIN0LINE. 

FLUAVIL  V.  GuTTA  percha.  ' 

FLUO-.  Use  of  tlds  prefix  applied  to  inor- 
ganic compoxmds :  for  fluo-salts  v.  the  salts  to 
the  name  of  which  fluo-  is  prefixed.  Thus, 
fluo-niobatcs,  fluo-silicatcs,  and  fluo-stannates 
will  be  described  under  Niobates,  Silicates, 


and  Stannates,  and  these  salts  will  be  found 
under  the  general  headings  Niobium,  Silicon, 
and  Tin.  M.  M.  P.  M. 

FLUO-BENZENE  v.  Fluoeo-benzene. 

FLUOBENZOIC  ACID  v.  Fluoeobenzoic  acip. 

FLUOBORIC  ACID  and  FLUOBORATES 
H.,B„0,.6HF  and  M„B,0,,.6HF      vol.  i.  p.  530). 

FLUORANILINE  v.  Fluoeo-aniline. 

FLUORANTHENE  C.^Hu  i.e. 

H 

//C\ 
HC  CH 

I 

HC.  /C 


CII 


CH 


(Fittiga.  Liepmann,  I?.  12, 104).  Idi  yl.  [110°]. 
(251°  at  60mm.).    V.D.  (;-04  (calc.  6-57). 

Occurrence— In  coal-tar  (Fittig  a.  Gebhard, 
A.  193,  142).  Found  also  to  the  extent  of  3  p.c. 
amongst  the  solid  hydrocarbons  obtained  in 
Idria  in  distilling  mercury  from  its  ore  (Gold- 
schmiodt  a.  Schmidt,  M.  2,  1),  and  in  American 
petroleum  (Prunier,  Bl.  [2]  31,  293). 

Preparation. —  Crude  pyrene  from  coal-tar  is 
converted  into  the  picric  acid  compound  by  treat- 
ment with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  picric  acid. 
The  picric  acid  compound  of  fluoranthene  is 
more  soluble  in  alcohol  than  that  of  pyrene. 
The  hydrocarbon  is  liberated  from  this  com- 
pound by  NH,,  and  is  reerystallised  from  alco- 
hol. Fluoranthene  may  also  be  separated  from 
pyrene  by  fractional  distillation  under  60  mm. 
pressure  when  pyrene  boils  10°  higher  (Fittig  a. 
Liepmann,  A.  200,  1). 

Properties.  —  Large  colourless  monoclinie 
plates  (from  dilute  alcohol)  a:h:c  =  1-495:1:1'025  ; 
;8  =  82°  50' ;  or  thin  needles  (from  alcohol).  SI. 
sol.  cold,  V.  sol.  hot,  alcohol ;  v.  sol.  ether,  CS.^, 
and  HOAc.  Warm  cone.  H.SO^  dissolves  it, 
forming  a  blue  solution.  Its  picric  acid 
compound  C,,H,„C,H,(N02),OH  [183°]  forms 
long  reddish-yellow  needles,  which  may  be  re- 
crystallised  from  alcohol  without  decomposition. 

Tri-chloro-fluoranthene  C|,,H,Cl3.  [above 
300°].    Needles  (Goldschmiedt,  M.  1,  222). 

Di-bromo-fluorantliene  C|.H,Bro.  [205°]. 
From  fluoranthene  in  CSj  and  Br  (F.  a.  G.). 
Light-yellow  needles  (from  CS._,). 

Tri-bromo-fluoranthene  C|jH;Br,.  From 
fluoranthene  in  HOAc  and  Br.  Needles.  Does 
not  melt  below  345°  (G.). 

Tri-nitro-fluoranthene  C,jH;(N0._,)3.  [above 
300°].  From  fluoranthene  and  fuming  HNO3. 
Minute  yellow  needles.  Insol.  ordinary  solvents, 
sol.  hot  HNO.,. 

Fluoranthene  dihydride  C|-H,„.  [70°].  From 
fluoranthene  by  treatment  of  its  alcoholic  solution 
with  sodium  amalgam,  or  by  heating  with  HIAq 
and  red  phosphorus  at  180°  (Goldschmiedt). 
Needles  (from  alcohol).  Its  picric  acid  com- 
pound C,-,H,.AH..(NO,).,OH  [186°]  crystalhsei 
from  alcohol  in  red  needles. 
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Fluorantliene  octohydride  Ci^Hig.  (311°). 
From  fluoranthene,  HIAq,  and  red  phosphorus 
at  250°  (G.). 

Fluoranthene  disulphonic  acid  C,5H8(S03H)2. 
From  fluoranthene  (1  pt.)  and  HjSO,  (2  pts.)  at 
100°  (G.).  Unstable  syrup.  Potash-fusion  gives 
crystalline  G^^B.^oO^ [246°].— KjA"  aq.— CaA"4aq. 
— BaA"2iaq:  m.  sol.  water. — CdA"2iaq.  On 
distilling  the  K  salt  with  KCy  and  fusing  the 
product  with  KOH  there  is  formed  the  carboxyhc 
acid  C,5H,C0,H  [165°]. 

Fluoranthene  -  quinone  CisHgO,,.  [189°]. 
Formed,  together  with  a  large  proportion  of  di- 

phenylene  ketone  carboxylic  acid  |  j>CO 

by  oxidising  fluoranthene  with  chromic  acid 
mixture  (P.  a.  L.).  After  removing  the  acid  by 
aqueous  NajCO.,  alcohol  extracts  the  crystalline 
compound  d,5H802(C,5Hi|,)2  [102°]  whence  aqueous 
NaHSOg  extracts  the  quinone.  On  addition  of 
HCl  to  the  solution  in  NaHSOj  there  are  ppd. 
nearly  colourless  needles,  apparently  consisting 
of  the  hydroquinone ;  these  are  converted  in 
great  part  into  the  quinone  during  recrystallisa- 
tion  from  alcohol,  or  more  quickly  by  oxidation 
with  FeOlg.  Small  red  needles  (from  alcohol) ; 
m.  sol.  alcohol  and  HOAc. 

C  EE 

FLUORENE  C.jHio -i.e.  f  *\cB.^.  {a)-Di. 

phenylene-vtethane.  Mol.  w.  166.  [113°].  (c. 
802°)  (A.) ;  (295°  i.  V.)  (F.  a.  S.).  V.D.  5-77 
(calc.  5-78). 

Occurrence. — In  the  portion  of  coal-tar  boil- 
ing between  300°  and  400°  (Berth elot,  A.  Ch.  [4], 
12,  222  ;  Barbier,  A.  Ch.  [5]  7,  472). 

Formation. — 1.  From  diphenylene  ketone  by 
distilling  with  zinc-dust  (Fittig,  B.  6,  187  ;  Fittig 
a.  Sohmitz,  A.  193,  134)  or  by  heating  with 
HIAq  and  amorphous  phosphorus  at  160°  (Graebe, 
B.  7,  1625). — 2.  By  passing  diphenyl-methane 
through  red-hot  tubes  (Graebe,  A.  174,  194). — 
3.  From  diphenyl  and  CH.,C1.,  under  the  influence 
of  AICI3  (Adam,  Bl.  [2]  47^686).— 4.  By  distilling 
the  di-carboxylic  acid  with  lime  (Bamberger  a. 
Hooker,  B.  18,  1036).— 5.  By  distilling  phenan- 
thraquinone  with  lime  (Anschiitz  a.  Schultz,  A. 
196,  44). — 6.  By  heating  ellagic  acid  with  zinc- 
dust  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  (Barth  a.  Gold- 
schmiedt,  B.  11,  846). 

Preparation. — By  fractionally  distilling  the 
hydrocarbons  contained  in  coal-tar  about  20 
litres  of  a  portion  boiling  from  300°  to  320°  is 
collected  ;  this  is  solidified  by  cold,  pressed,  and 
redistilled;  a  fraction  290°  to  310°  (10  litres) 
is  then  obtained  by  distillation.  After  one  more 
distillation  the  fraction  295°  to  305°  is  recrys- 
tallised  successively  from  alcohol-benzene,  alco- 
hol, and  HOAc  (Barbier).  Still  further  purifica- 
tion may  be  effected  by  means  of  the  picric  acid 
compound. 

Properties. — Very  small  white  plates  (by 
sublimation)  exhibiting,  when  not  perfectly 
pure,  violet  fluorescence.  If  recrystallised 
several  times  from  alcohol  and  then  from  glacial 
acetic  acid  it  is  no  longer  fluorescent  (Hodgkin- 
son  a.  Matthews,  C.  J.  43,  163).  V.  sol.  ether, 
benzene,  CSj,  and  hot  alcohol,  si.  sol.  cold 
alcohol. 

Reactions. — 1.  Boiling  with  CrOj  in  HOAc 


forms  diphenylene  ketone,  but  no  quinone. — 

2.  Potash-fusion  gives  di-oxy-diphenyl  [98°]  and 
other  products. — 3.  When  its  vapour  is  passed 
over  heated  lead  oxide  there  are  formed  two  hy- 
drocarbons, C^gHn  and  C^^H,,;.  The  latter  forms 
red  trimetric  crystals  (from  HOAc)  [183°]  (above 
360°) ;  gives  an  unstable  picric  acid  compound 
[178°]  ;  and  is  reduced  in  aloohohc  solution  by 
sodium-amalgam  to  colourless  C„gH,8  [242°]  (De 
la  Harpe  a.  Van  Dorp,  B.  8,  1049).  The  hydro- 
carbon CjsHu  forms  long  yeUow  needles  (from 
benzene-alcohol)  [270°]. — 4.  When  fluorene  is 
passed  over  red-hot  MnOj  a  red  mass  is  obtained, 
and  if  this  be  freed  from  fluorene  by  heating  some- 
what above  300°  and  from  the  red  body  by  washing 
with  ether,  there  is  left  the  hydrocarbon  C^gH,, 
[246°]  termed  '  para-difluoryl.'  It  forms  long 
thin  prisms,  v.  si.  sol.  cold  ether,  m.  sol.  hot 
HOAc.  It  decomposes  above  250°.  It  forms  a 
tetra-bromo-  derivative  [302°],  and  is  oxidised  by 
CrOj  in  HOAc  to  C.^HnO^  [255°].  Two  other 
hydrocarbons,  Cj^H,,,  appear  to  accompany  the 
one  described  [246°]  in  the  red  mass  (Hodgkin- 
son,  C.  J.  Proc.  1,  36).— 5.  Cone.  HIAq  (40  pts.) 
at  275°  forms  CijH^a  (240°),  hexane  and  heptane 
being  also  formed  according  to  Berthelot  [A.  Ch. 
[5]  7,  510). — 6.  On  adding  the  calculated  quan- 
tity of  bromine  dissolved  in  CS,  to  a  solution  of 
fluorene  in  CSj  dibromo-fluorene  C,.jHsBr2  [167°] 
is  formed.  It  crystallises  from  CS.,  in  mono- 
clinic  forms.  By  treatment  with  more  Br  in  the 
cold  there  is  produced  the  tri-bromo-fluorene 
CjjHjBrs  [162°]  {v.  Di-BKOMO-rLUOKENE).  Brom- 
ine vapour  passed  into  a  cold  solution  of  fluorene 
in  CS2  forms  light-yellow  needles  of  CijHgBrj 
which  is  quickly  converted  by  alcoholic  KOH 
into  di-bromo-fluorene.  By  the  simultaneous 
action  of  bromine  and  KOH  on  fluorene  there  is 
formed  a  bromo-fluorene  [104°]  (Hodgkinson, 
C.  J.  Proc.  1,  36). — 7.  Chlorine  passed  into  a 
solution  of  fluorene  in  CS2  forms  CuHjOL  [118°] 
and  C,3H-Cl3  [147"^]  {v.  Di-chloko-fldoeene). — 
8.  A  mixture  of  fuming  nitric  acidand  HOAc  forma 
nitro-fluorene  C,3H„(N0.,)  [154°]  and  di-nitro- 
fluorene  C,3H8(N62)2  [201°]  (v.  Nitko-fldobene). 
The  former  may  be  reduced  by  tin  and  HCl  to 
^-amido-fluorene  [125°],  which  crystallises  in 
needles  and  forms  an  acetyl  derivative  [188°] 
(Strasburger,  B.  17,  108).  Di-amido-fluorene 
C,3H3(NH2)2  [157°]  is  obtained  by  distilling  di- 
amido-diphenic  acid  with  lime  ;  its  acetyl  deriva- 
tive [250°]  crystallises  in  leaflets  (Schultz,  A. 
203,99). — 9.  Treated  with  phenyl-acetic  chloride 
and  AICI3  it  gives  the  ketone  C,3Hi,.CO.CH2.C,H5 
[156°]  which  crystallises  in  small  tables,  si.  sol. 
cold  alcohol  and  ether  (Piipcke,  B.  21,  1341). 
This  ketone  is  converted  by  benzyl  chloride  and 
NaOBt  into  C,3Hg.CO.CHPh.CH2C,H5  [150°] 
which  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  slender 
needles. 

Picric  acid  compound 
C,3H,„C,H,(N02)30H.  [82°].  Obtained  by  adding 
picric  acid  to  an  ethereal  solution  of  the  hydro- 
carbon.   Eeddish-brown  prisms.  Decomposed 
by  boiling  with  water  or  alcohol. 

Picryl  chloride  compound 
C,3H,oC6H„(NO.,)3Cl.     [70°].      Orange  needles 
(Liebermann  a.  Palm,  B.  8,  377). 

Fluorene  sulphonic  acid  "^CuHgSOjH.  From 
fluorene  in  CHCI3  and  CISO3H  (Hodgkinson  a. 
Matthews,  C.  J.  43,  166).    Gummy.    V.  sol. 
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water.  Fused  with  KOH  at  a  little  above  400° 
it  forms  two  tri-oxy-diphenyls  {q.  v.),  for  not 
only  is  SO.,H  displaced  by  OH  but  CH„  is  dis- 
placed by  2(0H). 

Salt  s. — KA'  :  minute  cubes. — BaA'jSaq. 
— CdA'o6aq. 

Isomeride    of  fluorene.  —  Di  -  phenylene- 

UETHANE. 

FLUORENE    ALCOHOL    v.  Di-phenylenb 

CARBrNOL. 

FLUORENE  CARBOXYLIC  ACID 

CH./  I  Fliiorenic  acid. 

■\C,H3.C0,H  [3:2:1]. 
[246°].  Formed  by  reducing  diphenylene  ketone 
carboxylic  acid  with  sodium-amalgam  (Fittig  a. 
Liepmann,  A.  200,  13).  Small  crystals  (from 
alcohol).  May  be  sublimed.  SI.  sol.  boiling 
water,  v.  sol.  hot  alcohol.  Gives  fluorene  when 
distilled  with  lime.  Alkaline  permanganate 
oxidises  it  to  diphenylene  ketone  carboxylic 
acid. 

Salts. — BaA'23aq:  glittering  scales,  si.  sol. 
water.— CaA'.,  2iaq:  hard  white  needles. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.  [54°].  Colourless 
prisms,  v.  sol.  hot  alcohol. 

Fluorene  carboxylic  acid 

ch/i 

\C„Hj.CO,H  [2:3:1].  [175°].  From  diphenyl 
o-carboxylio  acid  by  successive  treatment  with 
PCI5,  alcohol,  and  zinc  and  HOAc  (Graebe  a. 
Aubin,  A.  247,  257).  V.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and 
HOAc. 

Methyl  ether  Me  A'.  [64°]. 

Fluorene-di-carboxylic  acid  C,3H8(C02H)2. 
Formed  by  reduction  of  diphenylene-ketone-di- 
carboxylic  acid  with  sodium-amalgam  in  the 
cold,  si.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and  HOAc.  On  dis- 
tillation with  lime  it  gives  fluorene  (Bamberger 
a.  Hooker,  B.  18,  1036;  A.  229,  161).— Ag.^A". 

FLUORESCEIC  ACID  C,„H,,0,  i.e. 

C0„H.C,H,.C(0H)  <c''HioH)>^-  ^l^oi'^scem 
may  be  looked  upon  as  the  anhydride  of  this  acid ; 
but  the  acid  itself  is  not  known  in  the  free  state. 
Its  tetra-bromo-  derivative  CoyHmBrjO,;  is  a  red- 
dish-yellow pp.,  obtained  by  acidifying  the  pro- 
duct of  the  action  of  cone,  aqueous  KOH  upon 
eosin.  Its  di-nitro-  derivative  is  obtained  in  like 
manner  from  di-nitro-fluorescein,  and  forms  red 
crystals  (from  alcohol). 

FLUORESCEIN  C.,„Il,fi^  i.e. 

CO<^^J^>C<g;|jOg)>0  [1:4:6].  Anhy- 

drido  of  tetra-oxy-di-phcnyl-phthalide.  Anhy- 
dride of  tetra-oxy-tri-phenyl-carbinol  carboxylic 
acid.  Mol.  w.  332.  Formed  by  heating  phthalic 
anhydride  (5  pts.)  with  resorcin  (7  pts.)  at  200°, 
until  the  mass  gets  viscid  ;  the  product  is  boiled 
with  water,  washed  with  alcohol,  dissolved  in 
aqueous  alkali,  and  ppd.  as  a  yellow  powder  by 
an  acid  (Baeyer,  B.  4,  658  ;  A.  183,  1).  Accord- 
ing to  Mulhiiuser  (D.  P.  J.  263,  49)  plithahc  an- 
hydride (17-i-  kilos.)  is  added  with  stirring  to 
melted  resorcin  (25  kilos.),  and  after  heating  for 
li  hours  at  180°  the  reaction  begins,  and  lasts 
for  40  minutes.  Eesorcin  and  di-oxy-toluene 
C,K,(0H),,Me[l:3:4]  give  with  phthalic  anhy- 
dride fluorescent  derivatives,  while  orcin, 
C„H3(OH).^Me[l:3:5]  does  not.    Hence,  to  form  a 


fluorescent  body  the  phthalic  acid  residue  must 
probably  go  into  the  position  5. 

Properties. — Dark-red  prisms  (from  alcohol). 
SI.  sol.  hot  water,  more  sol.  dilute  acids.  When 
freshly  ppd.  it  is  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether,  but 
in  the  crystallised  state  it  dissolves  only  on  boil- 
ing. V.  sol.  hot  HOAc,  nearly  insol.  benzene 
and  chloroform.  The  ethereal  solution  is  pale- 
yellow,  and  not  fluorescent ;  the  alcoholic  solu- 
tion exhibits  green  fluorescence.  Fluorescein 
dissolves  readily  in  aqueous  alkalis,  the  solution 
exhibiting  when  dilute  a  splendid  yellowish- 
green  fluorescence.  It  also  dissolves  in  alkaline 
carbonates,  baryta,  and  lime-water.  Fluorescein 
begins  to  decompose  at  290°.  It  dyes  silk  and 
wool  yellow  ;  but  it  has  little  tinctorial  value, 
although  it  is  the  starting-point  for  the  eosin 
colouring  matters,  which  are  derived  from  it  by 
displacement  of  hydrogen  by  Br,  I,  NO.^,  &c. 
j  On  adding  alcoholic  NH.,  to  an  ethereal  solution 
of  fluorescein  a  reddish-yellow  pp.  is  formed, 
which,  however,  loses  NH^j  on  drying. 

Reactions. — 1.  Boiling  with  acjueous  NaOH 
and  zinc-dust  decolourises  it.  On  adding  an  acid 
and  shaking  with  ether  fluorescin  C,_.„HuOs,  or 


evaporation  it  is  left  as  a  varnish.  Its  alkaline 
solution  is  readily  reoxidised  to  fluorescein. — 
2.  Fusion  with  caustic  NaOH  forms  resorcin  and 


the  acid  ChH.jOs  or  CO,,H.C,H,.CO.C„H,(OH), 
[200°],  which  on  further  fusion  splits  up  into 
CO.,,  resorcin,  and  benzoic  acid. — 3.  Cone.  HiSOj 
forms  a  compound  C,„H,,,0,S03  [140°-150°], 
which  is  resolved  by  warm  water  into  its  compo- 
nents.—4.  Boiling  with  H^.SOj  for  some  time 
forms  resorcin-coerulin,  which  is  ppd.  by  water 
in  dark-red  flakes,  and  dissolves  in  alkalis,  form- 
ing a  greenish-blue  solution. — 5.  Bromine,  in 
HOAc,  forms  di-bromo-fluorcscein  C„„Hn,Br.,05 
[260°-270°]  and  eosin  C.,„H,Br^O;,.— 0."  Aqueous 
NH3  when  heated  with  it  for  8  hours  forms  thick 
orange  monoclinic  prisms  and  tables  of 
CjoHi^NsO,  which  is  a  direct  yellow  dye  for  wool. 
'  It  is  probably  C(NH)<g=g;>C<gA(NHj^Q 

(E.  Meyer  a.  Oppelt,  B.  21,  3376). 

Metallic  derivatives  CaC.,uH|u054aq. 
Obtained  by  boiling  fluorescein  with  water 
and  CaCOj  (Schreder,  B.  11,  1342).  Slender 
reddish-brown  needles  with  green  lustre. — 
BaCoiiHijOj  9aq  :  crimson  jjlates. 

Acetyl  derivative  C.;,iR,„ko.fir,.  [200°]. 
Needles  (from  alcohol-acetic  acid).  SI.  sol.  alco- 
hol, V.  sol.  HOAc,  insol.  ether,  benzene,  and 
chloroform. 

Benzoyl  derivative  C.,^^,^fi'i,0^.  [215^]. 
Crystals  (from  acetone) ;  si.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

Ethyl  derivative  C.^HnEtO^.  [156°]. 
From  fluorescein,  KOH,  and  alcoholic  EtBr  at 
120°.  Pale-yellow  needles  (from  ether) ;  v.  sol. 
alcohol,  chloroform,  and  benzene ;  insol.  dilute 
alkalis. 

!  Di-ethyl  derivative  C.j„Hn,Et,^05.  Not 
formed  by  the  action  of  EtBr  on  potassium 
fluorescein,  but  sparingly  formed  by  the  action  of 
EtI  on  the  silver  derivative.  Pale-yellow  plates 
(from  alcohol) ;  si.  sol.  ether  and  alcohol ;  the 
alcoholic  solution  shows  a  vivid  yellow  fluores- 
cence.   Not  dissolved  by  dilute  alkalis,  but  split 
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up  into  alcohol  and  fluorescein  by  cone.  KOHAq 
or  HjSO^. 

Chloride  G.,„B.,fi^GK  [252°].  Prom  fluor- 
escein (1  mol.)'and  VCl^  (2  mols.)  at  100'=. 
Prisms  (from  toluene-alcohol).  V.  sol.  hot  benz- 
ene and  toluene,  si.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Not 
affected  by  aqueous  or  alcoholic  KOH,  but  de- 
stroyed by  potash-fusion.  Water  and  slaked 
lime  at  230°  reconvert  it  into  fluorescein.  Ee- 
duced  in  alcoholic  solution  by  NaOH  and  zinc- 
dust  to  CjoHijCLPj  [226°].  Sol.  alcohol,  benzene, 
ether,  and  acetone  (Drewsen,  A.  212,  351).  Fum- 
ing HIAq  at  150°  gives  OjoHijOjIj,  which  crystal- 
lises from  alcohol  in  plates  [230°].  Sol.  dilute, 
but  insol.  cone,  KOHAq. 

References. — Di-beomo-,  Di-bbomo-di-niteo-, 
Chloko-,  Di-chloeo-tetea-iodo-,  and  nitbo-flu- 

OEESCEIN. 

Homofluorescein  (so-called)  C23H,905.  Pre- 
pared by  the  action  of  chloroform  and  NaOH 
on  orcin  (Schwarz,  B.  13,  543).  Ked,  metaUic- 
green  needles  or  plates.  SI.  sol.  water,  alcohol, 
and  cold  acetic  acid,  insol.  ether,  benzene,  and 
ligroin.  Its  dilute  alkaline  solutions  have  a 
strong  green  fluorescence.  It  is  a  weak  dibasic 
acid.  The  sodium  salt  forms  fine  yellowish-red 
needles,  sol.  water  ;  the  barium  salt  red  needles 
or  scales,  and  the  silver  salt  a  dark-red  powder. 
Its  substitution-products  dye  wool  and  silk  vari- 
ous shades  of  yellow  and  red. 

Tetra-acetyl  derivative 
Cv.3HnO(OAc),  +  2H2O  ?    Amorphous  powder  or 
brownish -yellow  plates.  Insol.  water,  sol.  alcohol. 

Tetra-hromo -homo -fluorescein 
C.,3H,.,Br405.    Brown  leaflets.    Sol.  alcohol. — 
NaCjHijBr^Oj  4aq :  microscopic  red  needles,  sol. 
NaOHAq. 

Tri-iodo -homo fluorescein  C,,.,H,  5I3O5. 
Microscoxjic  red  crystals. — NaC23Hi.,05l3.  Bed 
microscopic  needles,  sol.  hot  water  and  dilute 
alcohol,  insol.  NaOHAq. 

Hexa-nitro-oxy  -homo  fluorescein 
C23H,,(NO,),0„  aq.  Eeddish-yellow  leaflets. 
Formed  by  nitration  of  homofluorescein.  By 
boiling  with  aqueous  NH3  it  forms  the  acid 
C^Hj^NjOic,  and  by  the  action  of  KCN  the  acid 
C25H,4N80,,.  The  nitrate  is  a  yellowish-red  crys- 
talline powder,  explodes  at  180°,  sol.  alcohol. — 
A'Na  and  A'Ag.    Small  red  leaflets. 

Hexa-amido-oxy -homofluorescein 
G^^^J^Ii^fi^.   Colourless  microscopic  crystals. 
Produced  by  reduction  of  the  hexa-nitro-  com- 
pound. 

Hexa-nitro-homofluorescein-cyamic 
acid  C,,5H|.,N80,,  aq.  Crystalline  powder. 
Sparingly  sol.  water  and  alcohol.  Formed  by 
the  action  of  KCN  on  the  hexa-nitro-  compound. 
— A"K.,.    Fine  yellow  soluble  needles. 

Compound  CoaHi^N^Oig.  Eeddish-yellow 
powder.    Formed  by  boiling  the  nitrate  of  the 
hexa-nitro-  compound  with  aqueous  NH3. 
— A"(NHj)2-     Eeddish-yellow  scales  or  small 
yellow  needles  (Schwarz,  B.  13,  543). 

rLUORESCEIN  CAEBOXYLIC  ACID 

C,H,20,   i.e.  0<gg;g|{>c/''^^''^>cS'^''. 

Prepared  by  heating  resorcin  with  trimellitio 
anhydride  (Schreder,  B.  11,  1340).  YeUow 
amorphous  powder  ;  v.  si.  sol.  water  and  HOAc, 
V.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene.    The  metal- 


lic derivatives  Ba3A"'2  and  CasA'''^  are  red  amor- 
phous powders. 

Acetyl  derivative  C2iH](|Ac207 :  yellow 
floccuH. 

Di-bromo-  derivative  CjiHioBrjO, :  red 
needles. 

Tetra-hromo-  derivative  CoiHgBriO,: 
red  amorphous  powder. — KjCiH^Br^O,. 
FLUOEESCEIN-SULPHONIC  ACID 

C2„H,i05(S03H).  Eeddish-yeUow  needles  or 
prisms.  Easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  hot  water, 
less  readily  in  cold  water,  insoluble  in  ether.  Its 
aqueous  solution  is  yellow,  with  a  slight  fluores- 
cence ;  the  alkaline  solution  possesses  a  powerful 
green  fluorescence.  Obtained  by  heating  (;8)-sul- 
phophthalic  acid  with  resorcin.— A"'2Ca3.  Eed 
solid,  very  soluble  in  alcohol  (Graebe,  B.  18, 
1129). 

FLTJOKHYDRIC  ACID.  HF.  (Hydrofluoric 
acid.  Hydrogen  fluoride.)  Mol.  w.  20.  [—92-3°] 
(Olszewski,  M.  7,  371).  (19-44°)  (Gore,  Pr.  17, 
256).  S.G.        -9879  (Gore,  I.e.).   V.D.  c.  10  at 

100°  (Gore,  Fr.  1869. 173) ;  19-6  at  30-5°  (Mallet, 
Am.  3,  189) ;  25-6  at  26-4°,  10-3  at  88-3°  (Thorpe 
a.  Hambly,  G.  J.  Trans.  1888.  765  ;  1889.  163). 
Vapour  pressure  at  15°  =  394  mm.^Gore). 

Schwankhardt  observed  in  1670  that  glass 
could  be  etched  by  fluorspar  and  sulphuric  acid ; 
Scheele,  in  1771,  recognised  that  this  etching 
was  due  to  the  formation  of  an  acid  from  the 
fluorspar ;  Wenzel  prepared  the  acid  fairly  pure  ; 
Gay-Lussao  and  Th^nard,  in  1810,  examined  its 
properties  ;  and  Ampere  suggested  that  the  acid 
was  not  an  oxygen  compound.  Gore,  in  1868, 
obtained  the  pure  acid. 

Formation. — 1.  By  decomposing  calcium 
fluoride  {fluorspar)  by  sulphuric  acid. — 2.  By 
heating  acid  potassium  fluoride,  KHFj.— 3.  By 
the  reaction  of  dry  HoS  with  PbFj. — 4.  By  heat- 
ing AgF  in  a  stream  of  H. 

Preparation. — 1.  200  grams  dry  KHFj  are 
heated  in  a  Pt  retort  so  long  as  moisture  comes 
off  ;  the  neck  of  the  retort  is  then  connected  with 
j  a  small  condenser  made  of  Pt,  the  joint  being 
made  tight  by  molten  sulphur ;  this  condenser 
is  filled  with  a  freezing  mixture,  more  of  which 
can  be  supplied  by  a  specially  arranged  charging 
apparatus  ;  the  condenser  ends  in  a  small  Pt 
flask,  from  the  neck  of  which  a  long  Pt  tube 
passes  upwards.  On  continued  heating  the  KHFj 
is  decomposed  to  KF  +  HF  ;  the  HF  is  condensed 
and  received  in  the  Pt  flask  ;  the  air  in  the  ap- 
paratus escapes  through  the  Pt  tube,  the  length 
of  which  prevents  the  entrance  of  moisture.  The 
figureshows  the  arrangement. — 2.  Approximately 


pure  liquid  HF  may  be  prepared  by  gently  heat- 
ing a  mixture  of  pure  cone.  H.SOj  with  so  much 
powdered  CaP,  (free  from  silica)  that  the  whole 
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remains  quite  liquid,  in  a  Pt  retort  connected 
with  a  small  Pt  flask  or  U  tube  surrounded  by  a 
freezing  mixture. — 3.  An  aqueous  solution  of 
HF  is  prepared  by  heating  together  powdered 
CaFj  and  cone.  H^SO,  in  a  leaden  retort,  and 
leading  the  gas  into  water  in  a  vessel  of  Pt  or  Pb 
kept  cold  by  ice  (for  description  of  the  apparatus 
V.  BriegUeb,  A.  Ill,  380).  Commercial  HFAq 
may  be  purified  by  passing  H.S  into  it,  adding 
enough  K._,C03  to  saturate  the  H._,SO.,  and  H„SiF,. 
present,  decanting  from  the  pp.,  removing  H,S 
by  AgCO.„  filtering  and  distilling  from  a  retort 
of  Pb  or  Pt  (Gore,  I.e.).  The  aqueous  acid  is 
kept  in  bottles  made  of  gutta  jJcrcha. 

Projwrties. — A  colourless,  very  mobile  liquid, 
which  fumes  in  the  air  and  absorbs  water  very 
rapidly.  Burns  and  inflames  if  let  fall  on  the 
skin.  The  vapour  is  very  irritating  and  very 
poisonous.  The  anhydrous  acid  should  be  kept 
in  Pt  flasks  with  tight-fitting  Pt  caps  covered 
with  paraffin.  Solidifies  at  — 102-5°  and  lique- 
fies again  at  -92-3°  (Olszewski,  M.  7,  371).  A 
cone,  aqueous  solution  of  HF  is  a  colourless, 
strongly  acid  liquid,  which  fumes  in  the  air ; 
when  distilled  at  760  mm.  HF  is  evolved  and  a 
liquid  remains,  containing  36-38  p.c.  HF  ;  when 
this  acid  is  kept  in  contact  with  chalk  for  a  little 
the  liquid  then  contains  32"5-32-7  p.c.  HF  ;  when 
dilute  HFAq  is  distilled  at  760  mm.  water  is 
evolved  until  the  liquid  contains  32-2-32-4  p.c. 
HF,  when  the  composition  remains  constant 
(Eoscoe,  C.  J.  13,  162).  S.G.  of  HFAq  35-9  p.c. 
HF  =  1-15;  S.G.  of  most  cone.  HFAq  =  1-06. 
Bineau  regarded  the  acid  of  35-9  p.c.  as  a  hydrate 
HF.2H20,but  Koscoe's  observations,  which  show 
that  composition  varies  with  pressure,  render 
the  existence  of  a  definite  hydrate  improbable. 
When  HFAq  is  neutralised  by  soda  much  heat 
is  produced;  [HFAq.NaOHAq]  =  16,272  (Th. 
1,157).  Addition  of  HFAq  to  the  NaF  thus  formed 
causes  disappearance  of  heat  [NaFAq,HFA(]J 
=  —288  (Thomsen).  The  heat  of  neutralisation 
of  HFAq  is  18  to  19  p.c.  greater  than  that  of  the 
analogous  haloid  acids ;  HF  is  the  only  haloid 
acid  the  reaction  of  which  with  its  own  alkali 
salts  is  attended  by  the  disappearance  of  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  heat.  The  relative  affinitij 
of  HFAq  is  extremely  small,  being  less  than  1 
if  that  of  HClAq  is  taken  as  100  (c/.  Affiniiy, 
vol.  i.  p.  75). 

Molecular-  ivcight. — If  HF  is  the  molecular 
formula  of  fluorhydric  acid  the  vapour  density 
of  the  compound  must  be  10  (H  =  l)  ;  Gore  de- 
termined the  V.D.  indirectly  by  heating  a  known 
volume  of  H  with  a  slight  excess  of  AgF  and 
measuring  the  HF  produced  ;  at  100°  the  volume 
of  HF  was  approximately  double  that  of  the  H, 
but  at  lower  temperatures  it  was  considerably 
less  (Tr.  1869.  173).  Mallet  weighed  the  HF  gas 
in  a  flask  coated  internally  with  paraffin ;  at 
80'5°  the  V.D.  was  found  to  be  19'6,  which  cor- 
responds fairly  well  with  the  formula  H..F.,  (Am. 
3,  189).  Thorpe  and  Hambly  (C.  /.  Trahs^  1888. 
765;  1889.  163)  have  determined  the  V.D.  of 
HP  in  a  specially  constructed  apparatus  of  Pt ; 
they  made  14  experiments  at  temperatures  be- 
tween 26'4°  and  88-3°  ;  the  V.D.  varied  from  25-6 
at  26-4°  to  10-3  at  88-3° ;  these  results  rather 
point  to  the  gradual  breaking  down  of  a  complex 
molecular  group  as  temperature  rises,  with  final 
production  of  molecules  of  HF,  than  to  the  exist- 


ence of  definite  molecules  of  H^Fo  at  one  tem- 
perature and  HF  at  another.  They  have  also 
examined  the  effect  of  altering  pressure,  at  con- 
stant temperature,  on  the  V.D.  of  HF.  The  tem- 
perature chosen  was  32°,  because  the  V.D.  at 
this  temperature  and  760  mm.  pressure  corre- 
sponds with  the  formula  HJ,,.  A  small  lower- 
ing of  pressure  was  accompanied  by  considerable 
decrease  of  V.D. ;  hence  there  is  no  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  a  stable  gaseous  molecule  HoF^,. 
Nevertheless  the  results  do  not  negative  the  view 
that  the  composition  of  the  chemically-reacting 
unit  of  fluorhydric  acid  is  represented  by  the 
formula  H^F^.  This  view  is  in  keeping  with 
the  readiness  with  which  fluorides  such  as 
KFHF(  =  KHF.,)  are  produced  (y. Fluorides).  But 
it  might  be  argued  that  the  existence  of  the  salts 
KF.2HF  and  KF.3HF  (Moissan,  C.  R.  106,  547) 
points  to  the  existence  of  the  acids  H3F3  and 
H,F., 

Reactions. — 1.  When  dilute  HFAq  is  electro- 
lysed in  a  Pt  vessel,  H  and  0  (with  ozone)  only 
are  evolved  ;  if  the  solution  contains  80  p.c.  HF 
the  acid  is  decomposed,  H  is  evolved  at  the 
kathode,  and  the  anode  is  attacked  by  the  F 
there  produced  (Gore,  Pr.  17,  250).  Electrolysis 
of  liquid  HP  kept  at  -  23°  results  in  production 
of  fluorine  at  the  anode  (Moissan,  C.  R.  103,  202, 
256) ;  for  details  of  apparatus,  <&c.  Fluorine, 
p.  461. — 2.  Liquid  hydrofluoric  acid  at  —  29° 
to  —  18°  does  not  react  mthnon-rnetals,  nor  with 
metals  except  the  alkali  metals ;  it  reacts  vio- 
lently with  many  anhydrides,  e.g.  P.>Oj,  SO3 ; 
chlorides  of  alkali  and  alkaline  earth  metals  are 
decomposed,  also  chlorides  of  plwsphor^is,  anti- 
mony, and  titanium  ;  many  organic  bodies  are 
rapidly  charred  ;  ixmiffin  is  unchanged  ;  glass  is 
unattacked  by  perfectly  dry  liquid  HF,  but  if  a 
trace  of  moisture  is  present  SiF,,  is  formed  (for 
other  similar  observations  v.  Gore,  Pr.  17,  256  ; 
Tr.  1869.  173). — 3.  An  aqueous  solution  of  hy- 
drofluoric acid  reacts  with  metals  and  metallic 
oxides  very  similarly  to  HClAq,  forming  fluo- 
rides, and  evolving  H  with  metals,  and  forming 
water  with  metallic  oxides ;  silicon,  boron,  tan- 
talum, and  zirconium,  are  dissolved  by  HFAq. — 
4.  Siii'ca  and  sii/cftfcs  are  rapidly  decomposed  by 
HFAq  with  evolution  of  gaseous  SiF, ;  if  water 
is  present  in  considerable  quantity  the  SiF^  re- 
acts with  it  to  produce  silicofluorhydric  acid 
H„SiF5  (v.  SiLico-FLUOEiDES  Under  Silicon).  This 
reaction  is  made  use  of  in  etching  glass. — 5.  Ti- 
tanic, till,  tantalic,  molybdic,  and  tungstic  oxides, 
which  are  insoluble  in  most  acids,  are  dissolved 
by  HFAq  forming  fluorides,  which  then  combine 
withHF  (v.TiTANO-rLUORiDHS,  Stanno-fluorides, 
&c.,  under  Titanium,  Tin,  &c.). — 6.  With  metallic 
oxides  HFAq  reacts  to  form  fluorides,  and  in 
many  cases  these  combine  with  xHF  {v.  Fluor- 
ides). 

Combinations. — With  mail j fluorides  to  form 
salts,  of  which  KF.HF,NH,F.HF,  BiF,.3HF,  and 
SiF^.2HF,  are  typical.  Certain  of  these  com- 
pounds of  HB'  with  fluorides  are  best  regarded  as 
distinct  acids,  e.g.  SiF,|.2HF  reacts  as  an  acid, 
forming  salts,  M'^SiPii,  known  as  silico-fluorides  ; 
stanno-fluorides,  tantalo fluorides,  &a.,  are  also 
known ;  these  salts  are  described  under  their  re- 
spective headings  as  sections  of  the  articles 
Silicon,  Tin,  Tantalum,  &c.  [v.  also  Fluorides). 

M.  M.  P.  M. 
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FLUORIDES.  Binary  compounds  of  F  with 
other  elements.  Fluorides  of  all  the  metals  with 
the  exception  of  10  or  12  (and  these  mostly  rare 
metals  which  have  not  been  at  all  thoroughly  ex- 
amined) have  been  prepared.  Fluorides  of  the 
following  non-metals  are  also  known,  viz.  B,  H,  I, 
P,  Se,  S,  and  Te ;  no  fluoride  of  Br,  C,  CI,  N,  or 
O  has  yet  been  isolated.  Fluorides  are  prepared 
(1)  by  the  reaction  between  HFAq  and  metals  or 
metallic  oxides ;  (2)  by  heating  fluorspar  and 
H.^S04  with  metallic  oxides,  this  method  is  ap- 
plicable to  volatile  metallic  fluorides  ;  (3)  by 
ppn.,  applicable  to  insoluble  metallic  fluorides  ; 
(4)  by  heating  non-metals  with  HgF^  or  PbFj. 
Metallic  fluorides  are  generally  easily  fusible 
solids,  similar  to,  and,  as  a  rule,  isomorphous 
with,  the  chlorides.  Some  non-metaUic  fluorides 
are  gaseous  at  ordinary  temperatures,  e.g.  SiF, 
andPF5;  others  are  liquids,  e.g.  IF5 ;  and  a  few  are 
solids,  e.g.  SbFg.  Metallic  fluorides  are  generally 
insoluble  in  water ;  AgF  and  SnF^  are  soluble, 
and  FeFj,  NaF,  and  KF,  are  sparingly  soluble. 
The  fluorides  of  Bi  and  Sb  are  not  decomposed 
by  water,  whereas  the  chlorides  of  these  metals 
are  at  once  decomposed.  Most  metallic  fluorides 
are  very  stable,  not  being  decomposed  either  by 
heat,  or  by  heating  with  carbon  or  in  oxygen ; 
solutions  of  these  fluorides  generally  react  slowly 
with  alkaline  silicates  forming  HF  and  basic 
fluorides.  Non-metallic  fluorides  are  generally 
more  stable  than  the  corresponding  bromides, 
chlorides,  or  iodides ;  thus  PCI5  is  dissociated 
by  heat,  but  PF5  is  an  extremely  stable  gas. 
Fluorides  are  decomposed  by  heating  with  CI  or 
with  cone.  HoSO.!.  Almost  all  metallic  fluorides 
readily  combine  with  HF  forming  acid  salts, 
aqueous  solutions  of  which  turn  blue  litmus  red 
and  etch  glass ;  these  acid  salts  are  decomposed 
by  heat  with  evolution  of  HF.  Some  of  these 
acid  salts  are  better  regarded  as  distinct  acids, 
the  negative  radicle  of  which  is  formed  of  metal 
and  fluorine ;  the  following  probably  belong  to 
this  class:  SnF,.2HF,  TiF4.2HF,  ZnF4.2HF ; 
(  =  H2MF|;).  Fluorides,  as  a  class,  combine  to- 
gether to  form  double  fluorides  ;  the  fluorides  of 
the  alkali  metals  show  a  remarkable  readiness 
to  combine  with  other  metallic  fluorides ;  in  many 
cases,  but  not  in  all,  as  many  molecules  of  alkali 
fluoride  combine,  as  there  are  atoms  of  fluorine 
in  the  other  fluoride,  e.g.  BeF2.2NaF,  BiF^.SKF. 
These  double  fluorides  are  generally  more  stable 
compounds  than  corresponding  double  chlorides, 
bromides,  or  iodides.  The  readiness  with  which 
acid  fluorides  and  double  fluorides  are  produced 
has  suggested  that  the  formula  expressing  the 
composition  of  what  may  be  called  the  chemical 
molecule  of  fluorhydric  acid  should  be  written 
H,Fg.  This  is  perhaps  confirmed  by  the  especial 
ease  with  which  alkali  fluorides  form  acid  fluor- 
ides MHF2;  thus  KF  and  NaF  react  with  an 
acid  so  weak  as  acetic  to  form  KHF,  and  NaHFj 
respectively  (2KFAq+C„HjO,Aq 
=  KF.HFAq-i-C2H3K02Aq).  The  fact  that 
the  quantity  of  heat  which  disappears  when 
HFAq  reacts  with  NaF  amounts  to  about  2  p.c. 
of  the  heat  of  neutralisation  of  HF  by  NaOH, 
whereas  when  the  other  haloid  acids  react  with 
their  alkali  salts  hardly  any  heat  disappears, 
tends  to  confirm  the  view  that  the  reacting  unit 
of  fluorhydric  acid  is  H..F.,  rather  than  HF.  The 
very  small  affinity  of  HFAq  (less  than  1  when 


that  of  HClAq  =  100),  especially  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  marked  stability  of  the  fluor- 
ides, also  marks  oil  this  acid  from  the  other 
haloid  acids. 

Fluorides  are  detected  by  gently  heating  with 
cone.  H2SO4  in  a  leaden  or  platinum  vessel, 
which  is  covered  with  a  piece  of  glass  coated 
with  wax,  through  which  lines  are  traced  with  a 
needle ;  after  a  little  the  glass  is  removed  and 
the  wax  wiped  off  when  warm  ;  the  glass  appears 
etched  where  it  was  exposed  to  the  vapour  of 
HF  coming  from  the  fluoride.  Fluorides  may 
also  be  detected  by  mixing  with  microcosmic 
salt  and  heating  strongly  by  a  small  blowpipe 
flame  in  a  glass  tube  open  at  both  ends  ;  HF  is 
evolved  and  partially  condenses  with  water  on 
the  upper  parts  of  the  tube ;  on  evaporating  the 
water  a  duU  spot  is  seen  on  the  glass. 

Fluorides  arc  estimated  by  evaporation  with 
cone.  HjSOj,  the  residual  metallic  sulphate  is 
weighed,  and  the  fluorine  is  determined  by  dif- 
ference. Or  the  issuing  vapour  is  led  into  water, 
a  weighed  quantity  of  PbO  is  added,  the  whole 
is  evaporated  to  dryness  and  heated,  and  the  re- 
sidue is  weighed  ;  in  this  process  F  is  substituted 
for  O  ;  itd=  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  oxide 
of  lead  used,  then 

19 

amount  of  F  in  residue  =  d. 

19-8 

For  details,  and  also  for  other  methods  of  esti- 
mating F  and  HF  in  presence  of  fluorides,  and 
for  separation  of  F  from  other  elements,  a  manual 
of  analysis  must  be  consulted.      M.  M.  P.  M. 

FLUORINE.  F.  At.  w.  19.  Mol.w.notyet 
determined.  The  characteristic  lines  in  emis- 
sion-spectra according  to  Salet  (A,  Ch.  [4]  28, 
34)  are  6920,  6400,  and  6230. 

History. — Schwankhardt,  in  Nurnberg,  ob- 
served in  1670  that  glass  is  etched  by  contact 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  fluorspar.  About  110 
years  after  this,  Scheele  showed  that  the  etching 
observed  by  Schwankhardt  was  due  to  a  distinc- 
tive acid  produced  by  the  reaction  between  the 
fluorspar  and  sulphuric  acid.  Gay-Lussac  and 
Th6nard  obtained  this  acid  in  1808  (A.  Ch.  69, 
204),  and  endeavoured,  unsuccessfully,  to  demon- 
strate the  presence  of  oxygen  in  it.  In  1810 
Ampk'e  declared  the  acid  to  be  analogous  to  hy- 
drochloric acid,  and  to  be  a  compound  of  Hwith 
an  element  resembling  chlorine.  To  this  element 
he  gave  the  name  of  Phtor  ((t)d6pios  =  destroying) ; 
but  the  name  fluorine  was  generally  employed  in- 
asmuch as  it  suggested  that  the  etching  com- 
pound of  the  element  was  obtained  from  fluorspar 
{spathum  flitoricum).  The  investigations  of 
Fremy  [A.  Ch.  [3]  47,  5)  and  Gore  (Pr.  17,  256 ; 
2V.  1869.  173)  rendered  certain  the  composition 
of  the  acid  first  obtained  by  Gay-Lussac  and  Th6- 
nard.  Davy,  in  1809  and  1813  (Tr.  1809  ;  1813. 
263)  endeavoured  to  isolate  fluorine  by  leading 
CI  over  heated  AgF  ;  as  he  obtained  a  gas  which 
seemed  to  be  0  he  concluded  that  F  had  probably 
been  liberated,  but  had  reacted  with  the  glass. 
He  then  used  Pt  vessels,  but  obtained  fluoride 
of  Pt ;  a  trial  with  vessels  of  fluorspar  was  un- 
successful. Baudrimont  (/.  pr.  7,  447)  heated 
a  mixture  of  fluorspar,  MnO,,  and  H.,S04  in  a 
glass  vessel,  and  obtained  what  he  declared  to 
be  a  mixture  of  HF,  SiFi,  and  F  ;  he  described 
F  as  a  yellowish  gas  which  bleached,  did  not  act 
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on  glass,  and  combinecl  with  gold ;  the  gas  was 
probably  CI  derived  from  chlorides  in  the  fluor- 
spar used.  Knox  attempted  to  decompose  HgF 
by  CI  in  a  vessel  of  fluorspar  (J.pr.  9,  118) ;  he 
obtained  HgCl  and  a  yellowish  gas  which  rapidly 
acted  on  glass.  S.  J.  Knox  electrolysed  HF  and 
PbF;,  and  obtained  a  colourless  gas,  which  did 
not  act  on  Au  or  Pt  (J.  pr.  20,  172).  Louyet 
(Ph.  C.  1817.  321)  again  attempted  to  decompose 
HgF  by  CI,  using  a  vessel  of  fluorspar.  He  ob- 
tained a  colourless  gas  which  did  not  attack 
glass,  decomposed  water  at  the  ordinary  tempe- 
rature, and  combined  directly  with  all  metals 
except  Au  and  Pt.  Kammerer  [J.  pr.  85,  457) 
allowed  I  to  react  with  AgF  in  a  vacuous  glass 
tube  at  70°-80° ;  he  obtained  a  colourless  gas, 
which  was  wholly  absorbed  by  KOHAq,  but  did 
not  combine  with  Hg.  Phipson  (/.  pr.  88,  63) 
thought  he  had  isolated  F  by  the  reaction  be- 
tween CaFo,  KMnO^,  and  H.SOj ;  he  described  it 
as  a  colourless  gas,  which  bleached,  decomposed 
water  rapidly,  and  was  without  action  on  glass. 
Prat  (C.  R.  (54  ,  345  ,  511)  decomposed  liF  by 
heating  with  MnO^  and  KNO3 ;  he  treated  the 
gas  obtained  with  baryta,  and  described  the  re- 
sidual gas  as  F ;  it  was  colourless,  combined 
with  most  metals,  also  with  B  and  Si,  but  not 
with  SiO.,.  Cillis  repeated  Prat's  experiments, 
but  obtained  only  O  [Z.  [2]  4,  6G0).  Eenisch 
(N.  J.  P.  12,  1)  obtained  what  he  regarded  as  a 
mixture  of  O  and  F  by  heating  cryolite  with 
PbOo  and  K„S„0,.  Gore  attempted  to  prepare 
F  by  decomposing  AgF  by  CI  (C.  J.  [2]  7,  368). 
Varenne  noticed  the  production  of  a  gas  which 
attacked  Pt  by  heating  (NHJ„Cr.,0,  with  HF 
(C.  R.  91,  989).  O.  Low  [B.  14,  1144,  2440) 
thought  that  the  greenish  gas  obtained  by  break- 
ing up  fluorspar  from  Wosendorf  was  F;  he 
traced  the  F  to  the  presence  of  a  fluoride  of 
Ce,  which  was  decomposed  with  evolution  of  F. 
Brauner  in  1881  (B.  14,  1944)  obtained  a  gas 
more  or  less  resembling  CI  by  heating  CeFj,  and 
also  by  heating  PbFj.  In  1886  Moissan  electro- 
lysed dry  liquid  HF  in  a  Pt  tube  by  means  of  a 
powerful  battery  (G.  R.  102,  1543);  H  was  ob- 
tained at  the  negative  pole,  and  at  the  positive 
pole  a  gas  was  formed  which  decomposed  water 
with  production  of  ozone,  and  was  wholly  absorbed 
by  Hg  with  formation  of  HgF„ ;  the  gas  combined 
energetically  with  P  and  Si.  A  little  later  (G.  R. 
103,  202,  256)  Moissan  repeated  the  electrolysis 
of  HF  and  obtained  F. 

Preparation. — The  apparatus  used  by  Mois- 
san consists  of  a  [J -tube  of  Pt,  with  stopper  of 
fluorspar  and  Pt  delivery  tubes  ;  the  positive 
electrode  is  formed  of  an  alloy  of  Pt  with  lOp.c. 
of  Ir;  KHFo  is  dried  at  100°,  and  then  in  vacuo 
over  HjSO,  and  KOH  ;  the  salt  is  then  heated 
in  a  Pt  retort,  and  the  HF  is  condensed  in  a  Pt 
receiver  surrounded  by  a  freezing  mixture.  The 
HF  is  placed  in  the  U  -tube  which  is  surrounded 
by  CH3CI  boiling  at  -  23°  ;  the  current  from  20 
Bunsen  cells,  coupled  in  series,  is  passed  through 
the  liquid;  any  traces  of  water  in  the  HF  are 
decomposed  with  formation  of  gases  at  the  posi- 
tive pole  ;  when  the  HF  is  perfectly  dry  electro- 
lysis stops,  a  little  perfectly  dry  KHF,,  is  dis- 
solved in  the  HF,  and  the  conductivity  is  thus 
increased.  H  is  now  evolved  at  the  negative 
pole,  while  at  the  positive  pole  there  is  produced 
a  colourless  gas  in  which  Si,  B,  As,  Sb,  S,  and  I 
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take  fire,  and  which  decomposes  HjO,  forming 
HF  and  ozone,  and  possesses  other  distinctive 
properties  quite  different  from  those  belonging 
to  a  mixture  of  HF  and  ozone  {v.  Properties  and 
Reactions). 

To  determine  whether  this  gas  was  really  F 
or  a  perfluoride  of  H,  Moissan  connected  the 
electrolytic  apparatus  with  a  Pt  tube  containing 
KF,  to  remove  traces  of  HP,  and  then  connected 
this  tube  with  another  made  of  Pt  containing  a 
weighed  quantity  of  iron  wire,  and  attached  to 
an  apparatus  for  collecting  any  gas  which  might 
come  from  the  tube.  The  whole  apparatus  was 
filled  with  dry  COo,  and  an  arrangement  was 
adopted  for  collecting  and  measuring  the  H 
evolved  at  the  negative  pole.  The  tube  contain- 
ing the  iron  wire  was  heated  to  dull  redness,  the 
U  -tube  was  cooled  to  —  50°,  and  electrolysis  was 
begun.  The  weight  of  iron  fluoride  formed  was 
exactly  equivalent  to  that  of  H  evolved ;  no  gas, 
excejot  a  trace  of  air,  was  obtained  from  the  tube 
in  which  the  iron  wire  was  heated.  Hence  the 
gas  evolved  at  the  positive  pole  was  fluorine. 
Moissan  says  that  as  much  as  1-5-2  litres  F  can 
be  obtained  in  an  hour  by  this  method.  He 
also  states  that  the  gas  is  formed  by  electrolysis 
of  fused  KHFj. 

Properties  and  Re  actions. —Ylnonne  is  a 
colourless  gas.  It  decomposes  water  with  form- 
ation of  ozone  and  HF.  Crystallised  silicon, 
boron,  arsenic,  antimony,  sulphur,  and  iodine, 
take  fire  at  once  in  the  gas.  It  attacks  metals 
less  readily,  probably  because  a  film  of  fluoride 
is  soon  formed  on  the  surface.  Powdered  iron, 
and  manganese  burn  brilUantly  in  F,  when 
gently  heated.  Organic  compounds  are  rapidly 
decomposed,  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  &c.,  take 
fire  at  once  in  the  gas.  F  combines  violently 
with  Jiydrogcn  even  in  the  dark. 

Fluorine  is  aUied  to  CI,  Br,  and  I ;  the  ana- 
logy is  shown  in  the  composition  and  properties 
of  its  compounds,  but  there  are  points  of  differ- 
ence {v.  Fluoehydrig  acid  and  Fluorides). 

The  atomic  weight  of  fluorine  has  been  de- 
termined (1)  from  determination  of  V.D.,  and 
analyses,  of  HF  (Gore,  Pr.  17,  256 ;  Tr.  1869. 
173 ;  Mallet,  Am.  3,  189  ;  Thorpe  a.  Hambly, 
G.  J.  Trans.  1888.  765  ;  1889.  163) ;  (2)  by  con- 
verting CaF„  into  CaSO^  (Louyet,  A.  Ch.  [3]  25, 
295  ;  Dumas,  A.  Gh.  [3]  55, 170  ;  De  Luca,  G.  R. 
51,  299) ;  (3)  by  converting  NaF  to  Na.,SOj,  KF 
to  K,,SOj,  and  PbF.,  to  PbSO,  (Louyet,  I.e.; 
Dumas,  I.e.) ;  (4)  by  treating  Mn,P,,.4NH^F  with 
HCl  and  KI,  and  estimating  the  I  set  free  by 
titration  with  Na-.S-Oj  (Christensen,  J.^Jn  [2]  34, 
41).  ■  ■  M.  M.  P.  M. 

5«-FLXT0R0-ANILINE  C,  H,FNH.,[1:3].  From 
C,H,(NIIAc).N.,.NC,H,„  and  cone.  HF  (Wallach, 
A.  235,  266).    Oil.— (B'HCl),.PtCl.,. 

p-Fluoro-aniline  C,H,F.NH,,  [1:4].  (c.  189°). 
S.G.  —  1'153.  From  |j-fluoro-nitro-benzene, 
SnCI,,  and  HCl  (Wallach,  A.  235,  267).  Liquid 
which  solidifies  in  a  bath  of  ether  solid  and 
C0„. 

Salts .— B'HCl.— (B'HCl).,PtCl,. 

Acetyl  derivative  C„H,F.NHAc.  [151°]. 
SI.  sol.  water  (Wallach  a.  Heusler,  A.  243,  222). 

FLUORO-BENZENE  C.H.F.  Mol.  w.  96. 
(85°).  S.G.  f  1-0236.  iij,  1-46773  (Wallach  a. 
Heusler,  A.  243,  219).    V.D.  3-13  (calc.  3-06). 

Formatioji. — 1.    By    heating  potassium 
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fluoro-benzene  sulphonate  with  cone.  HClAq 
(Patern6  a.  Oliveri,  G.  13,  533).— 2.  By  decom- 
posing diazobenzene  piperidide  with  cone, 
aqueous  hydrofluoric  acid,  the  escaping  gases 
being  very  well  cooled  (Wallach,  4.235,  255). 

Properties. — Liquid  which  solidifies  in  ether 
and  solid  carbonic  acid.  The  so-called  fluoro- 
benzene  described  by  Schmitt  a.  Gehren  {J.  pr. 
[2]  1,  394)  was  phenol. 

p-Di-fluoro-benzene  C„HjF„[l:4].  (88°).  S.G. 
I'll.  Formed  by  decomposing  p-fluoro-benzene 
diazo-piperidide  with  hydrofluoric  acid  (Wallach 
a.  Heusler,  A.  243,  224).  Liquid  soUdifies  at  a 
very  low  temperature. 

p-FLUORO-BENZENE  SULPHONIC  ACID 
C6H4P.S03H[1:4].  From  ^J-amido-benzene  sul- 
phonic  acid  by  displacing  NH„  by  F  (Lenz,  B. 
10,  1137;  12,  580).  The  salts  are  v.  e.  sol. 
water  and  alcohol. 

Chloride  QH.F.SOoCl.  [36°].  Trimetric 
tables  or  long  needles ;  sol.  benzene,  chloroform, 
and  ether. 

Amide  C^HjF.SOjNHj.  [123°].  Trimetric 
plates  or  long  needles.  SI.  sol.  water  and  benz- 
ene, V.  sol.  acetone  and  alcohol. 

o-FLUORO-BENZOIC  ACID  C„H,F.C02H[1:2]. 
Mol.  w.  140.  [118°].  Prepared  by  treating 
o-diazo-amido-benzoic  acid  with  cone.  HFAq 
NH2.C„H3(CO.,H).N,.C,H^CO„H  +  2HF 
=  C,H,(NH3F)C0,H  +  CjH^F.COoH 
(Patern6  a.  Oliveri,  O.  12,  85).  Colourless  silky 
needles  (from  hot  water).  V.  sol.  alcohol  and 
ether.  More  soluble  in  water  than  its  isomerides. 
BaA'2  2aq  :  laminae,  v.  e.  sol.  water.— CaA'2 : 
laminae,  v.  e.  sol.  water. 

w-Fluoro-benzoic  acid  CsHiF.C02H[l:3]. 
[124°].  From  ?«-diazo-amido-benzoie  acid  and 
cone,  aqueous  HF  (P.  a.  O.).  Laminse,  resem- 
bling benzoic  acid. — NaA'aq  :  opaque  scales. — 
AgA' :  colourless  needles  (from  hot  water) ; 
quickly  altered  by  exposure. — BaA'j  3aq ;  v.  sol. 
hot  water. — CaA'2  3aq  :  pearly  plates. 

Methyl  ether  MeA'.  (194°).  Aromatic  oil. 

^-Fluoro-benzoic  acid  C,H^F.CO,H  [1:4]. 
[182°].  Prepared  by  heating  ^-diazoamido- 
benzoic  acid  with  concentrated  aqueous  hydro- 
fluoric acid  ;  on  cooling,  the  greater  part  of  the 
fluoro-benzoic  acid  separates  out,  while  the 
bydrofluoride  of  p-amido-benzoic  acid  [211°]  re- 
mains in  solution  (Schmitt  a.  Gehren,  J.  pr. 
[2]  1,  394  ;  Patern6,  G.  11,  90  ;  12,  85).  Obtained 
also  by  oxidation  of  p-fluoro-toluene  (Wallach, 
A.  235,  263).  Lamina  or  needles,  smelling  like 
benzoic  acid,  si.  sol.  cold,  v.  sol.  hot,  water ;  v. 
Bol.  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene.  Volatile  with 
steam.  Does  not  etch  glass.  Cone.  HNO3  gives 
a  fluoro-nitro-benzoic  acid.  Cone.  HoSO^  dis- 
solves it  without  alteration. 

Salts. — BaA'2  4aq:  colourless  ill-defined 
laminae,  m.  sol.  hot  water. — CaA'2  3aq  :  large 
prisms. — AgA' :  yellow  plates  (from  water). 

Ethyl  ether  EtA' :  crystalline;  may  be 
distilled. 

Di-fluoro-benzoic  acid  C.HjFo.COjH.  [232°]. 
Formed  by  the  action  of  chromium  perfluoride 
(from  CaFj,  KjCrjO,  and  HjSOJ  upon  benzoic 
acid  (Jackson  a.  Hartshorn,  B.  18,  1993;  Am.  7, 
343).  Flat  white  needles,  sol.  hot  benzene,  si. 
sol.  hot  water,  nearly  insol.  cold  water. 

Salts. — A'jCa  3aq  :  long  silky  needles.  S.  "5 
at  15°.— A'jBa';  scales.    S.  1-2  atl5°.— KA'. 


i?-FLUOEO-BROMO-BENZENE  CgH^BrF  [1:4]. 
[-15°  to  -20°].  (153°).  S.G.  1-593.  From 
^-fluoro-aniline  by  diazotisation  and  treatment 
with  cuprous  bromide  (Wallach  a.  Heusler,  A. 
243, 226).  Oil. 

p-FLUORO-CHLORO-BENZENE  C.HjClF. 
(131°).  S.G._  1^  1-226.  From  p-fluoro-aniline 
by  diazotisation  and  treatment  with  cuprous 
chloride  (Wallach  a.  Hensler,  A.  243,  225).  Oil ; 
volatile  with  steam.  SoUdifies  at  a  very  low 
temperature. 

o-FLTTORO-CINNAMIC  ACID  C9H.FO2  i.e. 
C,HjF.CH:CH.C02H.  From  the  sulphate  of  0- 
diazo-cinnamie  acid  and  HF  (Griess,  jB.  18,961). 
Long  needles.  V.  si.  sol.  boiling  water,  v.  sol. 
alcohol. 

FLTTORO-if'-CUMENE  CsHjMejF  [1:3:4:6]. 
[27°].  (175°).  From  diazo-if-cumene  piperidide 
and  cone.  HFAq  (Wallach  a.  Heusler,  A.  248, 
231).    VolatUe  with  steam. 

FLUORO-HIPPURIC  ACIDS 
CgH.F.CO.NH.CHj.COoH.  The  fluoro-benzoic 
acids  are  transformed  by  the  animal  organisms 
into  the  corresponding  fluoro-hippuric  acids,  and 
may  be  extracted  from  the  urine  by  evaporating 
it  to  a  syrup,  treating  with  alcohol  and  filtering. 
The  residue,  on  distillation  of  the  alcohol,  is  de- 
composed with  hydrochloric  acid  and  taken  up 
with  ether,  which  on  distillation  leaves  an  oily 
mass  from  which  the  pure  acid  is  obtained  by 
conversion  into  the  calcium  salt  and  decomposing 
this  salt  with  hydrochloric  acid  (Coppola,  G.  13, 
522). 

o-Fluoro-hippuric  acid  [121°].  Crystallises 
in  prismatic,  iridescent  needles,  v.  sol.  ether  and 
alcohol,  si.  sol.  chloroform,  insol.  carbon  disul- 
phide  and  benzene.  It  is  decomposed  by  fuming 
hydrochloric  acid  into  glycocoll  and  o-fluoro- 
benzoic  acid. 

m-Fluoro-hippuric  acid  [153°].  Prismatic 
needles,  V.  sol.  hot  water,  alcohol  and  ether,  insol. 
carbon  disulphide  and  chloroform.— CaA'2  2aq : 
rectangular  laminte. — PbA'2  5aq :  small  laminss. 
— AgA' :  floeeulent  pp. 

^-Fluoro-hippuric  acid  [161°].  Pearly 
needles  (from  ether).  Insol.  benzene,  CSj,  and 
chloroform,  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and  boihng 
water. — CaA'j  2aq :  four-sided  tables,  v.  e.  sol. 
water  and  alcohol. 

p-FLUORO-IODO-BENZENE  C^H^IF  [1:4]. 
(183°).  Formed  by  decomposing  p-fluoro-diazo- 
benzene  piperidide  with  cone,  hydriodic  acid 
(Wallach  a.  Heusler,  A.  243,  227).  Oil,  volatile 
with  steam,  solidifies  at  low  temperatures.  Cone. 
HNO3  liberates  iodine  with  the  formation  of 
fluoro-nitro-benzene. 

p-FLTJORO-NITRO-BENZENE  C„HjF(NO,). 
[24°].  (205°).  S.G.  1-326.  Formed  from 
C„Hj(N02).N2.NC,H,„  and  cone.  HF  (WaUaeh, 
A.  235,  264).  Formed  also  by  nitration  of 
fluorobenzene.  Oil,  heavier  than  water ;  smeUs 
like  almonds. 

FLUORO-p-OXY-BENZOIC  ACID.  Methyl 
derivative  CBH3F(OMe).C02H.  Fluoro-anisic 
acid.  [204°].  From  amido-anisic  acid  [181°] 
by  the  diazo-  reaction  (Patern6  a.  Oliveri,  G.  12, 
92).    Colourless  needles,  sol.  water  and  alcohol. 

p-FLUORO-PHENOL  C,H,F.OH  [1:4].  (187°). 
Formed  by  diazotising  p-fluoro-aniline  and  boil- 
ing with  water  (Wallach  a.  Heusler,  A.  243, 
228).    Solid  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
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DI-FLUORO-DIPHENYL  C,,H„F,  i.e. 
RCsH^.C^H^F.    [89°].    (255'=). "  Formed  by  de- 
composing bi-diazo-diphenyidipii3eridide  with 
cone.  HFAq  (Wallach  a.  Heusler,  A.  243,  234). 
Crystalline,  v.  sol.  alcohol,  ether. 

p-FLUORO-TOLUENE  CU^.C^EJ?.  (117°i.  V.). 
S.G.  2S  '992.  Prepared  by  heating  its  sulphonic 
acid  (obtained  from  (1,  4,  2)  amido-toluene  sul- 
phonic acid)  with  cone.  HClAq  in  sealed  tubes 
(Patern(!>  a.  Oliveri,  G.  13,  535).  Obtained  also 
from  |j-diazo-toluene  piperidide  and  cone.  HF 
(Wallach,  A.  235,  261).  Smells  like  benzo- 
nitrile.  CiO,  and  aqueous  H,SOi  1*^0°  give 
p-fluoro-benzoie  acid  [182°J. 

FLUORO-TOLUIC  ACID 
C6H3MeF.CO,H[4:3:l].    [161°].    From  amido- 
toluic  acid  [165°]  by  the  diazo-  reaction  (Paterno 
a.  Oliveri,  G,  12,  83).    Needles,  sol.  water  and 
alcohol. 

FLUORSPAR.  Calcium  flzioride  (v.  vol.  i. 
p.  665). 

FOOT-MUCIN  V.  Proteids,  Appendix  C. 
FORMAMIDINE  CH^N^  i.e.  NH^.CHiNH. 

Amido-imido-vietlume.  Formimidamide.  Mc- 
thanylmnidine.  Formed  from  the  compound 
(HCN)23HC1  by  decomposing  it  with  alcohol  at 
100° ;  the  products  being  formic  ether  and  form- 
amidine  (Gautier,  A.  145,  118;  Claisen  a.  Mat- 
thews, G.  J.  41,  266).  Formed  also  by  the  action 
of  alcohohc  ammonia  on  formimido-  ether 
NH:CH.OEt  (Pinner,  B.  16,  367).  Hydro- 
chloride B'HCl.  [81°].  Crystallises  from 
alcohol  in  warty  masses  or  in  flat  transparent 
plates.  Very  hygroscopic.  Split  up  at  100° 
into  HCN  and  NH^Cl.  Potash  gives  formic 
acid  and  NH^.  Heated  with  acetic  anhydride 
and  sodium  acetate  it  yields  di-aeetyl-form- 
imidamide  and  tri  -  acetyl  -  formamidil 
CBjAc^N^.  [224°]  (Pinner,  B.  17,  171). 

Platinochloride  B'^HoPtClg:  orange  octa- 
hedra,  v.  sol.  water. 

Di- acetyl -derivative  NHAc.CH:NAc. 
Formed  as  above  and  together  with  a  di- 
basic isomeride  by  heating  orthoformic  ether 
with  acetamide  at  180°  (Wichelhaus,  B.  3,  2). 
Short  thick  prisms,  sublimes  without  melting 
(Pinner,  B.  16,  1660).  SI.  sol.  cold  water,  v.  si. 
sol.  alcohol. 

FORMAMIDOXIM  CH  .N^O  i.e.  NH,.CH:NOH. 
Isuretine.  Methenyl-amidoxim.  [105°].  Mol.  w. 
60.  Formed  by  the  action  of  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  hydroxylamine  on  a  concentrated  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  HCN  in  the  cold  ;  the  product  is  evapo- 
rated at  40°  (Lessen  a.  Schifferdecker,  A.  166, 
295).  Trimetric  prisms  (from  alcohol).  V.  sol. 
vpater,  si.  sol.  cold  alcohol.  Its  aqueous  solution 
is  alkaline  in  reaction  and  ppts.  salts  of  Cu,  Pb, 
and  Hg.  At  140°  it  splits  up  into  CO.,  NH,,  and 
ammelide.  Boiling  water  resolves  it  into  formic 
acid,  nitrogen,  and  NH, ;  a  small  quantity  (1  pt.) 
of  water  when  heated  with  it  (1  pt.)  gives  biuret, 
urea,  guanidine,  COj,  nitrogen,  and  NH.,.  Dilute 
acids  split  it  up  into  formic  acid,  NH3,  and  hy- 
droxylamine. 

Salts.— B'HCl.  [60°].  Very  deliquescent 
trimetric  tables,  si.  sol.  alcohol. — B'jHoSOj : 
needles,  v.  e.  sol.  water. — B'H.,C.,0, :  flat  prisms, 
m.  sol.  water.— B  CeH2(N0,)30H:  yellow  prisms ; 
m.  sol.  water  and  alcohol. — CH2N„OHgHgCl2 ; 
yellow  flocculent  pp.  got  by  adding  HgCL  to  a 


solution  of  formamidoxim.  Explodes  when 
heated.    V.  sol.  HClAq. 

FORM-ANHYDRO-   COMPOUNDS    v.  Me- 

THENYL  COMPOUNDS. 

FORMIC  ACID  H.COOH.  Hydrogen  carboxiilic 
acid.  Mol.  w.  46.  [2°]  (Bannoco) ;  [8-6°]  (Berthe- 
lot,  Pettersson,  Ekstrand).  (100°)  (Schilf,  Lan- 
doldt.  Person) ;  (100-8°)  (Zander) ;  (101°)  (Eoscoe). 
S.G.  9  1-2415;  g  1-245;        1-231;  Ifi  1-225; 

1-22 ;  1-209  ;  1-2029  (Pettersson,  J.pr. 
[2]  24,  297) ;  "£  1-219  (Bruhl)  ;  4  1-1829 ;  ?# 
1-1649  (Perkin)  ;  122:8  1.117  (Zander).  S.V.  41-08 
(Schiff) ;  41-1  (Zander).  V.D.  (at  111-5^)  2-38 
corresponding  to  molecular  formula  2H2CO2 ; 
(at  160°)  1-81 ;  (at  214°)  1-62  (Pettersson  and 
Ekstrand,  B.  13,  1194).  S.H.  (0°-100°)  -519 
(Pettersson).  C.E.  (0°-10°)  -0097;  (0°-20°) 
•0196;  (0°-50°) -0509  ;  (0°-100°) -11  (Zander,  4. 
224,  56).  H.C.  (at  100°)  70,750.  H.F.p.  95,930. 
H.P.v.  95,350  (Thomson).  M.M.  1-671  (Perkin). 

13-61.  A^  {Constant  of  capillarity)  5-284 
(H.  Schiff).  Heat  of  sohUioti  in  water  (sol.), 
•08  (liq.)  (Berthelot).  Latent  heat  of  fusion 
57-38  (Pettersson). 

Occurrence. — 1.  In  the  red  ant  {Formica 
rufa),  from  whence  the  acid  derives  its  name 
(Marrgraf,  Diss.  Upsala,  1777).— 2.  In  cater- 
pillars, especially  Bombyx  processionea  (Will,  /. 
1847-8,  646),  and  Cerura  dicranura,  the  secre- 
tion of  which  contains  37-5  p.c.  of  the  acid 
(Poulton,  B.  A.  1887,  766).— 3.  In  various  secre- 
tions of  the  human  body,  viz.  the  blood,  spleen 
(Scheerer,  A.  69,  199)  and  sweat  (Schottin,  /. 
1852,  704). — 4.  In  plants,  viz.  stinging  nettles 
(Gorup  Besanez,  A.  72,  267),  the  fruit  of  the 
soap  tree,  Sapindus  saponaria  {ibid.  A.  69,  369), 
in  tamarinds,  and  in  the  needles  of  Pinus  abies 
(Piedtenljacher,  A.  47,  148).  It  is  also  found  as 
one  of  the  products  of  oxidation  of  crude  turpen- 
tine oil  (Weppen,  A.  34,  235  ;  41,  294;  Laurent, 
J.pir.  27,  316). — 5.  In  the  mineral  waters  of  Prinz 
Lofen  (Pettenkofer,  Eastn.  Archiv,  7,  104),  of 
Briickenau  (Scheerer,  A.  99,  257),  and  in  the 
deposit  from  the  waters  of  Marienbad. 

Synthesis. — 1.  By  passing  carbonic  oxide 
into  damp  alkali  heated  to  100°  :  CO  -f  KHO 
=  KCOOK  (Berthelot,  C.  B.  41,  955);  the  re- 
action takes  place  best  with  soda-lime  heated  to 
190°-200°  ;  above  this  temperature  the  formate 
is  decomposed  with  production  of  carbonate.  If 
the  materials  are  dry  no  combination  occurs 
(Merz  and  Tibiricja,  B.  13, 23).  The  addition  of 
alcohol  promotes  the  absorption  (Piritiringa, 
Inaug.  Diss.,  Zurich,  1879). — 2.  By  the  action  of 
the  silent  electric  discharge  on  a  mixture  of  car- 
bonic acid  and  hydrogen  CO.,  +  Hj  =  H.COj 
(Brodie,  Pr.  21,  245). — 3.  By  passing  a  current 
of  damp  carbonic  acid  over  metallic  potassium 
2CO,2-f  K„-f  0H,  =  HC00K  +  KHC03  (Kolbe  and 
Schmitt,  A.  119,  251). 

Formation. — 1.  By  the  oxidation  of  wood 
spirit  (Dumas  a.  Peligot,  A.  15,  7 ;  Dumas  a. 
Stas,  ibid.  35,  137). — 2.  By  heating  wood  s^jirit 
with  a  mixture  of  lime  and  jiotash  (Dumas  a. 
Stas). — 3.  By  heating  hydrocyanic  acid  with 
concentrated  alkalis  or  mineral  acids  (Pelouze, 
A.  Ch.  [2]  48,  395 ;  Geiger,  A.  1,  44).— 4.  By 
the  decomposition  of  oxalic  acid  by  heat  (Gay- 
Lussae,  A.  Ch.  [2]  46,  218).  The  yield  is  much 
increased  by  addition  of  glycerin  or  mannite 
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(Berthelot,  v.  infra).  An  aqueous  solution  of 
oxalic  acid  in  presence  of  uranic  oxide  is  decom- 
posed by  sunlight  into  CO,  and  formic  acid  (See- 
kamp,  A.  122,  113). — 5.  By  decomposition  of 
chloral  and  trihalogen  derivatives  of  methane 
(Liebig,  4.  1,  198;  Dumas,  B.  J.  15,  371),  or 
by  heating  chloroform  vrith  aqueous  NH,  in 
sealed  tubes  at  200°-225°,  2CHCI3  +  7NH3  +  3H.,0 
=  CO  +  6NH,C1  +  HCOONHj  (Andr6,  C.  B.  102, 
553). — 6.  By  adding  sodium  amalgam  to  a  strong 
aqueous    solution    of    ammonium  carbonate 

(NHj)2C0,  +  Na.,  =  HCOoNa  +  2NH,  +  NaOH 
(Maly,  A.  135,  il9).— 7.  By  distilling  starch, 
sugar,  and  various  albuminous  substances  with 
manganese  peroxide  and  sulphuric  acid  (Dobe- 
reiner,  A.  3,  144  ;  Gmelin,  P.  16,  55).  Other 
organic  substances,  such  as  tartaric  acid,  gum, 
linseed  oil,  woody  fibre,  and  cereal  grains,  yield 
formic  acid  when  distilled  with  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  with  or  without  manganese  peroxide. 

8.  By  the  electrolysis  of  water  through  which  a 
current  of  CO,  is  passed  (Eoyer,  Z.  1870,  318). 

9.  By  the  oxidation  of  coal-gas  by  ozone  (Ma- 
quenne,  Bl.  [2]  37,  298).— 10.  By  heating  alcohol 
with  nitric  acid  (Gaultier  de  Clanbry,  J.  Ph.  25, 
764). — 11.  By  oxidation  of  tri-methylamine  with 
alkaline  permanganate  (Wallach  a.  Claisen,  B. 
8,  1238).— 12.  By  the  oxidation  of  carbon  (from 
carbon  disulphide)  with  potassium  permanganate 
(Chapman,  C.  J.  5,  133).— 13.  As  an  iron-salt 
by  heating  carbon  disulphide  with  water  and 
iron  filings  (Loew,  B.  13,  324). — 14.  By  heating 
lactic  acid  with  sulphuric  acid  (Erlenmeyer). 

Additional  references. — Hulse  and  Fisher,  T. 
1670,  vol.  V.  2063  ;  Wohler,  P.  15,  307 ;  Hiine- 
feld,  J.  pr.  7,  44;  Guckelberger,  A.  64,  39; 
Stenhouse,  P.  M.  [3]  18,  122 ;  Sacc,  A.  51,  214 ; 
Hlasiwetz,  /.  pr.  51,  355;  Liebig,  A.  17,  69; 
Gehlen,  A.  Ch.  [1]  83,  208 ;  Limpricht,  A.  97, 
361 ;  Hurst,  C.  J.  15,  278. 

Preparation. — 1.  By  heating  to  60°  in  a 
capacious  retort  a  solution  of  sugar  (1  pt.)  in 
water  (2  pts.)withmanganeseperoxide  (2-5-3  pts.) 
and  1:1  sulphuric  acid  (3  pts.).  One-third  of 
the  acid  is  added  at  first ;  when  the  violence  of 
the  reaction  has  abated  the  remainder  of  the 
acid  is  added.  The  acid  formed  is  condensed  in 
a  receiver,  and  at  the  end  of  the  action  the  dis- 
tillate is  neutralised  with  chalk,  and  the  filtrate 
evaporated  to  the  point  of  crystallisation.  The 
calcium  salt  is  converted  into  the  lead  salt  by 
addition  of  lead  carbonate,  and  the  lead  salt  de- 
composed by  the  requisite  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid.— 2.  By  heating  equal  parts  of  anhydrous 
glycerin  (or  mannite)  and  crystallised  oxalic  acid 
in  a  retort  to  75°-90°,  until  carbonic  acid  is  no 
longer  evolved.  A  fresh  portion  of  oxalic  acid 
is  then  added,  and  the  distillation  continued. 
This  process  may  be  repeated  several  times. 
The  distillate  finally  contains  55  p.c.  of  the  acid, 
and  is  redistilled  over  anhydrous  oxalic  acid 
when  a  75  p.c.  acid  is  obtained.  This  is  neutral- 
ised with  sodium  carbonate,  the  dry  sodium  salt 
distilled  with  anhydrous  oxalic  acid,  when  a 
99  p.c.  acid  is  obtained  (Lorin).  The  last  trace 
of  water  is  removed  by  distillation  over  boric 
anhydride,  or  the  acid  is  subjected  several  times 
to  a  freezing  mixture,  the  crystals  separated  from 
the  liquor,  and  then  allowed  to  melt,  or  the  dry 
lead  (or  copper)  salt  is  heated  at  130°  in  a 
current  of  dry  hydrogen  sulphide;  in  the  latter 


case  the  product  is  apt  to  be  contaminated  with 
sulphur  products  (Liebig  ;  Wohler). 

In  the  above  process  the  crystallised  oxalic 
acid  decomposes  into  water,  carbonic  acid  and 
formic  acid,  the  last  of  which  combines  with 
the  glycerin  to  produce  monoformin,  which 
is  subsequently  decomposed  by  water  into 
glycerin  and  formic  acid,  the  equation  being 
C3H.(OH)3-i-H2C.,0^ 
=  C3H-(0H).,(0CH0)  +  H.,0  -t-  CO., 
=  C3H5(OH)3  +  H,C02  -1-  Cb^.  The  details  of  the 
process  have  been  worked  out  by  Lorin,  Bl.  [2] 
5,  7,  12  ;  20,  241 ;  24,  22,  436  ;  25,  517  ;  37, 104. 

Properties. — The  acid  solidifies  below  0°  and 
exhibits  the  phenomenon  of  superfusion.  The 
liquid  acid  is  colourless,  transparent,  and  mobUe. 
It  has  a  pungent  sour  taste  and  odour,  and 
when  concentrated  blisters  the  skin  (Liebig). 

The  vapour  pressure  of  the  acid  at  various 
temperatures  has  been  determined  by  Landoldt 
(A.  Suppl.  6,  154)  and  Eichardson  (G.  J.  49, 
765),  some  of  whose  results  are  given  below : — 


Pressure 

Pressure 

Temperature. 

in  mm. 

Temperature. 

in  mm. 

5-7 

13-46  E. 

45 

102-7  L. 

10 

18-4  L. 

60 

191-2  L. 

10-2 

17-44  E. 

70 

280  L. 

20 

31-4  L. 

80 

399-8  L. 

29-7 

48-33  E. 

82-7 

391-2  E. 

30 

51-6  L. 

90 

558  L. 

40 

82-3  L. 

91-2 

529-3  E. 

44-5 

82-97  E. 

Aqueous  acid. — Formic  acid  mixes  in  all 
proportions  with  water.  By  distillation  of  aqueous 
formic  acid  at  standard  pressure  a  77  p.c.  acid 
(107°)  is  finally  obtained,  whatever  the  original 
strength :  this  corresponds  to  an  acid  of  mole- 
cular composition  HCOOH  -1-  H.^O,  and  has  been 
termed  orthoformic  acid  CH(0H)3,  the  ethereal 
salts  of  which  are  described  below.  But  on 
alteration  of  pressure  the  composition  as  well  as 
the  boiling-point  alter;  thus  at  1350  mm.  an 
80  p.c.  acid  (124-1°),  and  at  1830  mm.  an  83  p.c. 
acid  (134-6°)  finally  distil  (Eoscoe,  G.  J.  15,  270). 
Perkin  (C.  /.  49,  778)  also  concludes  that  the 
so-called  hydrate  S.G.  |  1-1829  is  only  a  mixture 
of  the  acid  and  water. 

A  30  p.c.  aqueous  acid  has  the  maximum 
electric  conductivity  (Hartwig,  W.  33,  58). 

Reactions. — 1.  The  acid  is  completely  re- 
solved by  strong  sulphuric  acid  into  carbonic 
oxide  and  water  (Dobereiner) ;  this  reaction  at  a 
temperature  of  60°-80°  starts  at  first  slowly, 
reaches  a  maximum  and  then  decreases  at  a 
rate  proportional  to  the  mass  of  acid  undergoing 
decomposition  (Veley,  T.  1888,  274,  286-297).— 
2.  The  vapour  of  the  concentrated  acid  burns  with 
a  dull  blue  flame  (Liebig). — 3.  It  is  slowly  burnt 
when  dropped  on  platinum  black  (Dobereiner). — 

4.  Gradually  oxidised  by  chlorine  (Cloez),  more 
rapidly  by  aqueous  iodic  or  periodic  acid 
(Benckieser,  A.  17,  258 ;  MiUon,  G.  B.  19,  271). 

5.  Decomposed  by  nitric  acid  (Arvidson). — 6. 
Heated  with  zinc-dust  it  is  decomposed  into  car- 
bonic oxide  and  hydrogen  (Jahn,  M.  1,  679). — 7. 
Forms  with  bromine  in  presence  of  carbon  disul- 
phide an  unstable  addition  product,  which  de- 
composes into  HBr  and  COj  (Hell  a.  Miihlhaiiser, 
B.  11,  245).— 8.  On  electrolysis  it  yields  0,, 
and  as  a  secondary  product  acetic  acid  (Bourgoin, 
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A.  Ch,  [4]  14,  185).— 9.  Decomposed  by  silent 
electric  discharge  into  COo,  CO,  and  H^,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  two  former  depending  on  the  pres- 
sure (Maquenne,  C.  B.  96,  63).— 10.  The  acid 
acts  as  a  strong  reducing  agent,  precipitating  in 
allcaline  solution  the  heavy  metals,  gold,  plati- 
num, and  palladium  from  their  solutions.  With 
silver  nitrate  it  precipitates  silver  formate,  which 
is  subsequently  reduced  to  the  metal ;  it  converts 
mercuric  into  mercurous  chloride,  and  only  on 
protracted  heating  to  metallic  mercury.  In  acid 
solution  it  reduces  potassium  permanganate  in 
the  cold,  and  chromic  acid  when  heated,  and  is 
thus  distinguished  and  separated  from  acetic 
acid.  It  also  reduces  Fehling's  solution.  These 
reducing  properties  are  attributed  to  the  presence 
of  the aldehydic group  CHO  in  theacid. — 11.  The 
acid  and  its  salts  act  as  powerful  antiseptics  and 
anti-fermentatives  (Jodin,  C-B.  61,  1179;  Hoff- 
mann, Inaug.  Diss.,  Greisswald,  1884).  Injected 
into  the  system  they  lower  the  temperature  and 
blood  pressure,  and  retard  the  heart's  action 
{Jahresber.  Fort.  Pharm.  1879,  127). 

Detection. — 1.  The  solution  supposed  to  con- 
tain the  acid  or  its  salts  is  heated  with  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  when  carbonic  oxide  only 
is  evolved. — 2.  With  silver  nitrate  they  give  a 
white  pp.  turning  brownish-black  on  boiling 
{v.  supra). — 3.  With  mercurous  nitrate  they  give 
a  white  pp.  turning  grey  from  separation  of  the 
metal. 

Estimation. — 1.  The  acid  or  salt  is  heated 
for  1^  hours  with  sodium  acetate  and  a  normal 
solution  of  mercuric  chloride,  the  excess  of  which 
is  titrated  with  potassium  iodide.  Eesults  5  p.c. 
too  low  (Portes  a.  Kuyssen,  C.  R.  82,  1504).— 2. 
By  a  standard  solution  of  potassium  permanga- 
nate acidified  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. — 3.  By 
measurement  of  the  volume  of  carbonic  oxide 
given  off  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

Formates. — Formic  acid  is  monobasic,  the 
general  formula  of  its  normal  salts  being 
K„(HCOO)„  =  E„A„ ;  double  salts  are  also  known 
of  formula  E„A„.R'„A„. 

Metallic  Fokmates. — The  salts  are  all 
soluble  in  water.  Those  of  the  fixed  alkalis 
when  heated  are  converted  into  the  oxalates 
with  evolution  of  hydrogen  ;  those  of  the  heavy 
metals  yield  the  metal.  The  barium  and 
calcium  salts  heated  with  the  barium  or  calcium 
salts  of  the  carboxylic  acids  yield  the  aldehydes, 
vol.  i.  p.  107.  The  salts  when  heated  with  water 
in  sealed  tubes  at  175°  are  more  or  less  com- 
pletely decomposed,  those  of  Ca,  Mg,  Mn,re,  Co, 
Ni,  Zn,  Sn",  Pb,  Cu,  Hg",  Ag,  yielding  an  oxide 
or  carbonate  with  evolution  of  H^,  CO,,,  and  CO. 
In  the  case  of  the  Co  and  Ni  salts  some  of  the 
metal  separates,  possessing  highly  magnetic  pro- 
perties ;  from  the  Cu  salt  Cu.O  separates  in 
violet  crystals  mixed  with  the  metal  also  in 
crystals  (Riban,  C.  R.  93,  1023,  1082  ;  cf.  Ber- 
thelot,  ibid.  1051). 

The  formates  have  been  examined  by  Gobel, 
Schweig,  Dobereiner  and  Liebig  ;  Crystallo- 
graphic  measurements  by  Heusser  (P.  83,  37) ; 
Handl,  Site.  W.  42,  747  ;  Zepharovich,  ibid.  43, 
ii.  545;  v.  Hauer,  ibid.  548;  cf.  J.  1861,  430; 
Eammelsberg,  Hand.  Eryst.  Chem.  274 ;  Voss, 
Inaiig.  Diss.,  Konigsberg,  1887  ;  Specific  Gravi- 
ties, by  Clarke,  B.  12,  1399  ;  Schroder,  B.  14, 
21 ;  Heats  of  Solution  and  Formation,  Berthelot, 


C.  B.  77,  24 ;  Refraction  Equivalent,  Gladstone, 
Pr.  16,  441 ;  Kanonnikow,  /.  B.  16,  124  ;  Dis- 
persion (crystals),  v.  Lang,  Sitz.  W,  31,  105 ; 
Descloizeaux,  Ann.  M.  11,  261. 

Aluminium  formate,  obtained  by  ppg. 
barium  formate  with  equivalent  proportion  of 
aluminium  sulphate;  crystallises  with  difficulty, 
decomposed  by  hot  water  with  ppn.  of  aluminium 
hydrate  (Liebig). 

Ammonium  formate  NH4A' :  monocHnic 
crystals,  a:b:c  =  •884:1:1-269 ;  0  =  1-269,  S.G.  1-266 
(Schroder).  Heat  of  solution  —2-94.  Decom- 
poses when  quickly  heated  to  180°  into  form- 
amide  and  water  but  no  hydrocyanic  acid 
(Andreasch),  while  at  a  higher  temperature 
hydrocyanic  acid  only  is  produced  (Dobereiner). 

Barium  formate  BaA'., :  monoclinic  crys- 
tals, ft:6:c  = -765:1: -864  (Heusser).  S.G.  3-212 
(Schroder),  3-471  (Clarke).  Heat  of  solution 
-2-44.  S.  20  to  25  in  the  cold;  insol.  alcohol 
and  ether.— BaA'.,  2aq  (Krasnicki,  M.  8,  599). 

Formonitrate  BaNOjA'  2aq  (Ingenhoes,  B. 
12,  1680). 

Double  salts.  Barium-zinc  BaA'.,.ZnA', 2aq: 
triclinic  crystals,  a:b:c  =  -579:1:  -452 ;  =  108°  49' 
(Heusser  ;  Voss).  —  Barium  manganese  salt 
I3aA'2.MnA'5  2aq  :  monoclinic  crystals,  a:b:c 
=  1:  -759:917  (Heusser). — Barium  cobalt  salt 
BaA'jCoA',,  2aq :  triclinic,  isomorphous  with 
the  barium-zinc  salt,  as  also  Barium-nickel 
salt  BaA'jNiA'2  2aq,  and  Barium  copper  salt 
BaA'oCuA',  2aq  (Heusser  ;  Voss). — Barium  cop- 
per 2BaA'2.CuA'2  2aq  :  triclinic  crystals,  S.G.  20 
2-747.  iJari!w»  cad))i.MM«  BaA'„CdA'2  2aq  :  mono- 
clinic crystals,  a:6:c= -898:1:54.    S.G.  y  2-724. 

Bismuth  formate.  White  crystals, 
readily  sol.  water. 

Cadmium  formate  CdA',  aq:  mono- 
clinic prisms,  a:&:c=  l-325:l:l-2'24;  j3  =  97°5' 
(Kopp).  S.G.  f  2-429  (Clarke),  2-477  (Schroder), 
readily  sol.  water,  dehydrated  with  difficulty. 

C  a  1  c  i  u  m  f  o  r  m  a  t  e  CaA'„ :  rhombic  crystals, 
a:6:c  = -759:1: -467.  S.G.  2-0'21  (Schroder).  Heat 
of  solution  -66.  S.  10  to  12-5  in  the  cold,  insol. 
alcohol.  Forms  methyl  alcohol  on  dry  distilla- 
tion. 

Cerium  formate  CeA' aq,  prepared  by 
ppg.  a  solution  of  cerous  chloride  with  sodium 
formate,  rose-coloured,  crystalline  powder,  con- 
verted into  ceroso-ceric  oxide,  when  heated. 

Cobalt  formate  CoA'.,  2aq  :  rose-red  crys- 
tals.   S.G.  52  2-1286.    S.  20  at  20°  Voss. 

Copper  formate  CuA', :  blue  transparent 
monoclinic  crystals,  «:&:c  =  1: -990: -771.  S.G. 
1-831  (Schroder).  Heat  of  solution  -7-84 
(hydrated),  -52  (anhydrous).  Prepared  by  neu- 
tralising formic  acid  with  copper  carbonate  or 
freshly  ppd.  oxide,  and  spontaneously  evapo- 
rating. If  the  solution  is  heated  the  basic  salt 
separates  out.  S.  12-5  to  25  in  the  cold.  S. 
(80  p.c.  alcohol)  -25. 

Basic  salt  CuAV2Cu(0H),> :  pale-green  pow- 
dei',  insoluble  ;  prepared  by  boiling  an  aqueous 
solution  of  the  normal  salt. 

Dotible  salts.  Copper  hydrogen 
CuA'.,HA'l-iaq  :  blue,  rhombic,  six-sided  tables, 
a:b:c  -  1-324:1:1-765,  separated,  together  with  the 
CuSr  salt,  from  a  strongly  acid  solution  of 
2  mols.  SrA'2  and  1  mol.  CuA'j  (Zepharovich). 
Copper  strontiu7n  2SrA'2.CuA',.  8aq  :  triclinic 
crystals,  a:6:c  = -744:1:1-0103  (Zepharovich),  and 
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SrA'2CuA'24aq.  S.G.  ?2  2-133  (hydr.),  2-612 
(anhyd.),  Schroder. 

Didymium  formate  DiA',.  S.G.  3-43. 
S.V.S.  80-8.  Violet  powder,  v.  si.  sol.  water 
(CUyb,  Bl.  [2]  43,  365). 

Erbium  formate  EroA'6  4aq:  red  crystals 
(Cl^ve,  C.  R.  91,  382). 

Iron  formates.   Ferrous fcmnafe 
reA'„.2aq,  v.  si.  sol.  water  (Scheurer-Kestner, 
A.  Ch.  [3]  68,  480). 

Ferric  formate  FeA'^aq  :  yellow  glistening 
crystals,  obtained  by  dissolving  recently  pre- 
cipitated ferric  hydrate  in  formic  acid  ;  from  its 
solution  ferric  hydrate  gradually  separates,  while 
a  basic  salt  remains  in  solution  (Scheurer-Kest- 
ner; cf.  Ludwig,  J.  1861,433).  Formo-nitrate 
re„A'3("N03)(OH)2  3aq  :  yellow  crystals,  readily 
decomposed.  Forino-chloride  Fe.A'iClj  3aq : 
reddish-yellow  salt,  v.  si.  sol.  water  (Scheurer- 
Kestner). 

Lead  formate  PbA'j:  rhombic  prisms  or 
needles,  isomorphous  with  barium  salt  (Heusser). 
S.G.  4-571  (Bodeker,  J.  1860,  17;  Schroder). 
Heat  of  solution  -3-45.  S.  1-6  at  16°,  18  at 
100°  (Barfoed,  Z.  1870,  272).  Insol.  alcohol, 
thus  differing  from  lead  acetate.  The  dry 
salt  decomposes  at  190°,  thus  Pb(CH0)2 
=  2C02  +  H2  +  Pb.  Basic  salts.  By  boiling 
aqueous  solution  with  lead  oxide  the  following 
basic  salts  separate  out.  PbAPbO,  prisms,  sol. 
58-5  pts.  cold  water,  PbA„2Pb6.  Sol.  25-5  pts. 
cold,  7-5  pts.  water  (100°),  of  strong  alkaline  re- 
action, PbA33PbO  crystalline  pp.  sol.  90  pts.  cold 
water  (Barfoed). 

Formonitrate  3PbA',Pb(N03)2  2aq :  rhombic 
tables,  V.  si.  sol.  (Lucius,  A.  103,  115). 

Lithium  formate  LiA'^aq:  rhombic  crys- 
tals, a:6:c=  1: -651: -484  (Handl).  S.G.  1-435- 
1-479  (Schroder). 

Magnesium  formate  MgA',2aq:  rhombic 
prisms  and  octahedra.  S.  7-7,  insol.  alcohol 
and  ether  (Souchay  a.  Groll,  J.  pr.  76,  470). 

Manganese  formate  MnA',  2aq  :  mono- 
clinic  crystals,  rt:5:c  =  1-317:1:1-213  ;  /3  =  97°38' 
(Heusser;  Voss).  S.G.  1-953  (hydr.),  2-205 
^anhyd.)  (Schroder). 

Mercurous  formate  Hg,A'2 :  glistening 
scales.  S.  -4  at  17°,  decomposed  when  boiled  with 
water,  Hg,(CHO.,)2  =  Hg2  + H2CO2  +  CO2  (Gobel). 

Nickel  formate  NiA'2  2aq:  green  crys- 
tals.   S.G.  ^  2-1547  (Clarke). 

Potassium  formate  KA'.  Deliquescent, 
rhombic  cubes.  S.G.  1-908.  [150°].  Heat  of 
solution  —-93. 

Samarium  formate  SmA'3:  white  powder, 
V.  si.  sol. 

Silver  formate  AgA':  crystalline  pp. 
formed  by  adding  silver  nitrate  to  an  alka- 
line formate,  completely  decomposed  on  boiling 
with  water,  2AgCHO  =  Ag2-(-CO.,  + H.CO.,  thus 
differing  from  the  acetate. 

Sodium  formate  NaA'j :  rhombic  prisms, 
a:fe:c  =  -919:l:-97;  )3  =  58°9'  (Fock,  Z.  K.  7,  61). 
M.P.  200°.  M.  sol.  (water),  si.  sol.  (alcohol), 
insol.  (ether).  S.G.  1-919  (Schroder).  Heat  of 
solution  —  -52.  Decomposed  when  heated  into  hy- 
drogen and  the  oxalate :  2NaCH02  =  H.  +  NajG.O ,. 
— NaA2.aq,  rhombic  tables,  sol.  2  pts.  (water). 
The  acid  salts  of  sodium  and  potassium  described 
by  Biueau  do  not  exist. 

Strontium  formate    SrA'2  2aq:  rhom- 


bic crystals,  a:6:c  =  -608:l:-595  (Hensser),  exhi- 

biting  hemihedral  forms  (Pasteur,  A.  Ch.  [3]  31, 
98;  Jacobsen,  P.  113,  493).  S.G.  2-25  (hyd.), 
2-667  (anhyd.)  (Schroder).  Heat  of  solution  2-73 
(hyd.),  -31  (anhyd.),  m.  sol.  (water). 

Terbium  formate,  white  powder.  M. 
sol.  water. 

Thallium  formate  TLA'j:  v.  sol.  water; 
melts  below  100°  without  decomposition  (Kuhl- 
mann,  C.  B.  55,  607). 

Thorium  formate  TbA'4. 4aq:  tables, 
deliquescent  (Chydenius,  P.  119,  54). 

Ytterbium  formate  YC.>A'34aq:  crystal- 
line aggregates  (Marignac,  A.  Ch.  [5]  14,  247. 

Yttrium  formate,  very  soluble,  deliques- 
cent. The  philippium  formate  described  by  De 
lafontaine,  A.  Ch.  [5]  14,  238  is  probably  a  mix- 
ture of  terbium  and  yttrium  formates,  which 
separates  in  rhombic  prisms,  a:6:c  = -89:1:1-484 
(Eoscoe,  C.  J.  41,  281). 

Zinc  formate  ZnA2  2aq:  monoclinic  crys- 
tals, isomorphous  with  Mn  salt.  S.G.  2-151 
(hyd.)  (Schroder);  2-157   (Clarke),  2-306 

(anhyd.).  Heat  of  solution  -1-2  (hyd.),  1-97 
(anhyd.). 

AiKYL  FOKMATEs.    Fovmic  ethcrs. 

Methyl  ether  CJlfi^  or  Me  A'.  Mol.  w. 
60.  S.G.  ?P  -957  (S.) ;  |  -978  (E.) ;  if  -982, 
P  -969  (Perkin) ;  3^  -979  (Grodzki  a.  Kramer). 
V.D.  2-084  (for  2-08)  (Dumas  a.  Peligot).  C.E. 
(0°-10°)  -00144  (E.).  S.V.  62-57  (S.),  62-84  (E.), 
63-2  (Kamsay).  H.C.v.  241,620  (Thomson), 
238,700  (Berthelot).  H.F.p.  89,430.  H.F.v.  88,270. 
M.M.  2-495  at  16°  (P.).  A-  4-944  (S.). 

Occurrence. — In  crude  wood  spirit  (Mabery, 
A.  C.  J.  5,  259). 

Preparation. — 1.  By  adding  calcium  formate 
(100  pts.)  gradually  to  wood  spirit  (130  pts.), 
saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  distillate 
is  poured  back,  redistilled,  and  finally  rectified 
over  sodium  carbonate  and  calcium  chloride 
(Volhard,  A.  176,  133).— 2.  By  distilling  a  mix- 
ture in  equivalent  proportions  of  sodium  formate, 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  wood  spirit  (Bardy  a. 
Bordet,  A.  Ch.  [5]  16,  561 ;  cf.  Dumas  a.  Peli- 
got, 4.  Ch.  [2]  58,  48). 

Properties.  —  Colourless  liquid  of  ethereal 
odour. 

Mono-chloro-methyl  formate 
HCOjCHjCl.   Prepared  by  passing  chlorine  in 
the  dark  at  100°  into  methyl  formate. 

Perchloromethyl  formate  CICO2CCI3  (180°- 
185°).  S.G.i2l-724(Cahours,  J[.64,315).  When 
passed  through  a  strongly  heated  tube  it  is  con- 
verted into  carbon  oxy-chloride.  With  alcohol 
it  forms  ethyl  chloro-formate,  the  equation  being 
C.CljO.  +  2EtOH  =  2ClC02Et  +  2HC1. 

'  Ethyl  ether  C.;S.fi.,  or  EtA'.  Mol.  w.  74. 
(53-5°)  at  754-5  mm.  (E.'Schiff) ;  (55")  (Garten- 
meister);  (54-4°)  (Elsasser).  S.G.  §  -945  (G.); 
2  -937  (Elsasser) ;  f  -9064  (Briihl) ;  if  -9298,  |f 
-9188  (Perkin)  ;  '-"-^  -873  (S.)  {cf.  Naccari  a.  Pag- 
liani,  W.  Beihl.  687).  V.D.  2-593  (for  2-565)  (Lie- 
big).  C.E.  (0°-10°)  -001331  (E.).  S.V.  84-57 
(S.);  84-6  (G.);  85-14  (E.).  ^.^  1-3642.  B,^  28-61 
(B.).  M.M.  3-564  at  18-8.  H.F.p.  95,900.  H.F.v. 
94,160.  A^  4-528.  Critical  Temperature  238  6° 
(Pawlewski). 

Preparation. — 1.  By  distilling  a  mixture  of 
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90  p.c.  alcohol  (6  pts.),  sodium  formate  (7  pts.), 
and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (10  pts.)  (Liebig, 
A.  17,  72). — 2.  By  heating  a  mixture  of  glycerin, 
oxalic  acid,  and  alcohol  in  a  reflux  apparatus, 
and  then  distilling  (Lorin,  Bl.  [2]  5,  12).— 3. 
Starch  (9  pts.)  mixed  with  manganese  peroxide 
(29  pts.),  is  added  to  a  mixture  of  sulphuric 
acid  (20  pts.),  water  (5  pts.),  and  85  p.c.  alcohol 
(1.5  pts.),  and  the  whole  distilled  (Stinde,  D.  P.  J. 
181,  402). — 4.  As  a  secondary  product  in  the 
preparation  of  ethyl  oxalate  (J.  pr.  83,  1),  its 
formation  being  due  to  the  decomposition  of 
mono-ethyl  oxalate  (Anscliiitz,  B.  16,  2412). 

Properties.  —  Liquid,  of  odour  resembling 
peach-kernels.  S.  11  at  18°,  sol.  alcohol  and 
ether.  Vapour-tension  at  various  temperatures 
(Naccari  a.  Pagliani) : — 

Temp.  Pres.  Temp.  Pres. 

20-2  193-7  50-3  656-9 

31-2  311-2  55-1  782-2 

40-87  459-9  60-5  941-9 

Beactions.  —  Decomposed  by  sodium  or 
sodium-ethylate  into  carbonic  oxide  and  alcohol 
HCO,Et  =  CO-f  EtOH  (Geuther,  Z.  1868,  665). 
With  chlorine  it  yields  di-cliloro-ethi/l 
formate  HCO.AH.CL,  S.G.  1-261,  which 'is 
decomposed  when  boiled,  and  by  alkalis  into 
KCl,  potassium  formate,  and  acetate  (Malaguti, 
A.  32,  39)  ;  and  per-chloro  ethyl  formate 
CICO.C.Cl.  {cf.  TiucnLORACETic  acid)  (Bucholz, 
Crcll.  N.  Entdeck.  6,  55  ;  Gehlen,  S.  4,  18  ; 
DObcreiner,  A.  3,  145;  Kopp,  A.  55, 180). 

Propyl  ether  Pr.A'.  Mohw.  88.  (81°) 
at 760 mm.  (Gartenmeister,Elsasser,  Schumann); 
(82-5°-83°)  at  763-4  mm.  (Schiff).  S.G.  %  -925 
(G.) ;  f  -9184  (E.)  ;  2  -9188  (Pierre  a.  Puchot) ; 
if  -9099,  It  -9302  (Perkin) ;  ~  -8075  (S.).  C.E. 
(0°-10°)  -001212  (E.) ;  (0°-20°)  -0246  (Pierre  a. 
Puchot).  S.V.  108-7  (S.)  ;  106-2  (G.) ;  106-8  (E.). 
H.F.p.  102480.  H.F.v.  100160.  M.M.  4-534. 
A-  4-486.  S.  2-2  at  22°  (Traube,  B.  17,  2304). 
Critical  tcmjycrature,  267-i  (Pawlewski;  Pierre 
a.  Puchot,  A.  153,  262  ;  163,  271). 

Isopropyl  ether  PrA'.  (68^-71°).  S.G.  2 
-8826  (Pribram  a.  Handl,  M.  2,  685).  Specific 
viscosity  31-5  at  10-4°. 

n-Butyl  ether  HCO.,CA.  (104°-105°) 
at  739-4  mm.  S.G.  2  -9058.  Specific  viscosity 
52  at  1-9°  (Pribram  a.  Handl,  ibid.  692). 

Isobutyl  ether.  (97-9°)  at  760  mm. 
(Schumann,  Elsiisser)  ;  (98-5°)  at  759-8  mm. 
(Schiff).  S.G.  5  -8854  (E.)  ;  2  -8845  (Pierre  a. 
Puchot)  ;  S|  i  -7784  (S.).  S.V.  127-0  (G.) ;  130-7 
(S.)  ;  129-9  (E.).  S.  1  at  2-2°  (Traube,  B.  17, 
2304).  C.E.  (0°-10°)  -00112  (E.;  cf.  Pierre  a. 
Puchot,  A.  163,  281).  H.F.p.  106,700.  H.F.v. 
103,800.    A'-  4-064  (S.)  (Wurtz,  A.  93,  121). 

Iso-aviyl  ether  HCO-AH,,.  Mol.  w.  116. 
(123-3°)  at  760  mm.  (Schumann,  Schiff,  El- 
sasser)  ;  (130-4°)  (Gartenmeister).  S.G.  g  -9018 
(G.) ;  £  -8944  (E.) ;  f  -8802  (Briihl) ;  i22-i  -7554 
(S.).  S.V.  153-2  (S.);  150-21  (E.);  150-5  (G.).  C.E. 
(0°-10°) -00107  (G.).  ft/9 1-4027.  R  51-06  (B.). 
Critical  temperature  304-6.  A^  4-149  (S.).  Pre- 
pared by  distillation  of  glycerin,  oxalic  acid,  and 
fusel  oil. 

Hexyl  e(7terHCO,C,H,3.  (153-6°)  (Garten- 
meister);  (146°)  (Frentzel).  S.G.  g  8977  (G.) ; 
ii  -8495  (F.).  S.V.  173-3  (G.).  C.E.  (0°-10°) 
•00106  (G.). 


Heptyl  c<7ierHC0,,C.H„.  (176-7°)  (Garten- 
meister). S.G.  2  -8937  (G.).  S.V.  196-7  (G.). 
C.E.  (0°-10°) -00097. 

Octyl  ether  HCOAH,,  (198-1°)  (G.).  S.G. 
2  -8929  (G.).  S.V.  220-3  (G.).  C.E.  (0°-10°) 
•00096. 

Ally  I  ether  nCOfi^U,.  Mol.  w.  86.  (82-83°). 
S.G.  -9322  (Tollens,  Z.  1866,  518;  1868,  441). 
H.F.p.  65,020.  H.F.v.  63,280.  Formed  as  a  sub- 
sidiary product  in  the  preparation  of  formic  acid 
from  glycerin  and  oxalic  acid  when  the  mixture 
is  not  too  strongly  heated. 

Phenyl  ether  HCO.Ph.  (180°  with  de- 
composition). Phenol  and  formic  acid  (equiv. 
pts.)  are  heated  at  80°  and  POCI3  equiv.) 
slowly  added  (Seifert,  J.  p)r.  [2]  31,  467). 

Ohthofoemic  acid.  As  stated  above,  though 
orthoformic  acid  HC(0H)3  has  not  been  isolated 
as  such,  its  ethereal  salts  are  stable  compounds, 
prepared  by  heating  chloroform  with  the  al- 
cohol in  presence  of  an  alkali  metal  or  hydrate 
CHCl,  +  3R0Na  =  3NaCl  +  CH(OR),,  (Williamson 
a.  Kay,  Pr.  7,  135). 

Methyl  ether  HC(0Me)3.  (101°^102°) 
(Deutsch,  B.  12,  117);  (102°)  (Pinner,  B.  16, 
1644).  S.G.  S2  -974  (D.).  V.D.  52-59  (obs.). 
H.F.p.  130,460.  H.F.v.  127,270.  Prepared  from 
methyl  alcohol,  chloroform,  and  sodium. 

Ethyl  other  RC{OEt);,.  (145°-146°)  (Kay) ; 
(146°-148°)  (Ladenburg  a.  Wichelhaus,  A.  152, 
164)  ;  (147°-149°)  (Deutsch) ;  (145°)  (Pinner). 
S.G.  -894. 

Formation. — 1.  From  chloroform  and  sodium 
ethylate  (Williamson  a.  Kay). — 2.  By  decompos- 
ing the  hydrochloride  of  formimido-ether  with 
alcohol  (Pinner). 

Preparation. — 1.  Sodium  ethylate  free  from 
alcohol  is  mixed  with  a  little  ether  and  chloro- 
form added  slowly.  The  mixture  is  warmed  on 
a  water-bath,  then  distilled  and  rectified  over 
CaCI,  (Stapff,  Z.  1871,  186).— 2.  Sodium  (7  pts.) 
is  added  gradually  to  a  mixture  of  CHCl,  (12  pts.), 
absolute  alcohol  (14  pts.),  and  a  little  ether 
(Wichelhaus  a.  Ladenburg,  A.  152,  164  ;  Deutsch, 
B.  12,  116  ;  cf.  Bassett,  C.  J.  2, 198). 

Properties. — Liquid  of  aromatic  odour;  liquid 
at  — 18°  ;  V.  sol.  water. 

Reactions. — 1.  Heated  with  acetic  acid  it  is 
decomposed  into  formic  acid  and  ethyl  acetate 
(Sawitsch,  J.  1860,  391).— 2.  By  sodium  ethylate 
it  is  converted  into  CO,  alcohol,  ether,  and  formic 
acid  (Bassett).— 3.  With  bromine  it  gives  EtBr, 
alcohol,  ethyl  formate,  and  ethyl  carbonate, 
according  to  the  equation :  2HC(0Et).,  +  Br.2 
=  2EtBr  +  HCO.,Et  +  CO(OEt)..  +  EtOH. 

Dimethyl'  ethyl  ether  CH(OMe),OEt. 
(115°-120^).  Prepared  by  mixing  the  hydro- 
chloride of  formimido-ether  with  methyl  alcohol 
(Pinner,  B.  16,  356). 

Tripropyl  ether  CH(OPr),,.  (196°-198°) 
(Deutsch) ;  (194°)  (Pinner).  S.G.  If  -879.  V.D. 
95-64  (D.). 

Dipropyl  methyl  ether  HC(OPr).,OMe. 
(181°)  (P.). 

Dipropyl  ethyl  ether  HC(OPr)„OEt. 
(186-)  (P.). 

Dimethyl  propyl  ether  HC(0Me)20Pr. 
(152°)  (P.). 

Diethyl  propyl  ether  HC(0Et)20Pr, 
(167°)  (P.). 
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Dipropyl  isoamyl  ether 
HC(OPr)jOC,H„.    (226°)  (P.). 

Propyl  di-isobutyl  ether 
HC{0Pr)(0C4Hg)i,.  (208°)  (P.). 

Tri-isobutyl  ether  HC(0C,H3)3.  (220°- 
222°).    S.G.  ?|  -861.    V.D.  114-86  (Deutsch). 

Dibutyl  isoamyl  ether 
HC(0C,a,)2(0C,H„).    (232°)  (P.). 

Di-isoamyl  ethyl  ether 
HC(OC,H.,).OCA.  (254°)  (P.). 

Triallyl  ether  CH(OC3H,)3.  (196°-205°). 
Prepared  from  sodium  (16  g.),  allyl  alcohol 
(35  g.),  and  chloroform  (24  g.),  diluted  with 
double  its  volume  of  petroleum  (Beilstein  a. 
Wiegand). 

Phenyl  ether  CH(0Ph)3.  [72°]  (Tiemann, 
B.  15,  2686)  ;  [76°-77°]  (Auwers,  B.  18,  2657). 
(27G°  at  55  mm.)  (T.).  Long  needles ;  insol. 
water,  sol.  ether,  chloroform,  and  benzene. 
Formed  by  the  action  of  chloroform  on  alka- 
line phenol  solution.  Keadily  decomposed  by 
acids,  not  by  alkalis. 

o-Nitro  phenyl  ether  ^(OC.H^NO,)^. 
[182°].  From  chloroform  (2  mols.)  and  potassium 
o-nitro  phenol  (3  mols.),  heated  to  150°.  Yield 
small.    Needles  (Weddige,  J.  pr.  [2]  26,  445). 

p-Nitro  phenyl  ether.  [232°].  Needles. 
Prepared  as  above  (Weddige). 

rormamide  CH3NO  i.e.  HCONH,.  Amide  of 
formic  acid.  Mol.  w.  48.  (192°-195°)  with  de- 
composition into  carbonic  oxide  and  ammonia ; 
(140°  in  vacuo)  (Hofmann,  C.  /.  16,  72) ;  (208°) 
(Claisen  a.  Matthews,  C.  J.  41,  264) ;  (150°  in 
vacuo)  (Schulze,  J.pr.  [2]  27,  516). 

Formation. — 1.  By  heating  ethyl  formate 
with  ammonia  (Hofmann). — 2.  By  heating  am- 
monium formate  together  with  urea  at  140° 
(Berend,  A.  128,  335):  2HC0..NH,  4- CO(NH.,), 
=  2HC02NH2-i-(NH,),C03.— 3.  By  the  action  of 
sodium-amalgam  on  a  solution  of  potassium 
cyanate  (Basarow,  B.  4,  409). — 4.  By  the  action 
of  strong  fuming  HCl  on  HCN  (Claisen  a.  Mat- 
thews). 

Preparation.  — 1 .  Ammoniumf  ormate is  heated 
at  230°  for  five  hours  under  pressure,  yield 
71p.c.  of  theoretical  (Hofmann,  B.  15,  980).— 2. 
By  heating  dry  formic  acid  (55  g.)  with  am- 
monium suljihocyanide  (31  g.)  for  two  days, 
and  then  distilling  in  vacuo.    Yield  74  p.c. 

Properties. — Liquid,  sol.  water,  alcohol  and 
ether. 

Reactions. — 1.  Decomposed  by  alkalis  in 
the  cold  with  evolution  of  NH3. — 2.  Split  up  by 
PCI,  into  CO  and  a  little  HCN  (Wallach,  B.  15, 
210).— 3.  With  P,,05  it  yields  HCN  (Hofmann). 

4.  It  absorbs  dry  HCl  in  the  cold  with  formation 
of  a  crystalline  addition  jsroduct,  which  at  a 
higher  temperature  is  completely  resolved  into 
NH,C1  and  CO. — 5.  With  bromine  in  equi- 
molecular  proportions  in  presence  of  soda  it 
forms  a  crystalline  bromo- derivative  HCONHBr, 
decomposed  into  HBr  and  H3C3N3O3  (Hofmann, 
B.  15,  753). — 6.  With  ethyl  aceto-acetate  in 
presence  of  zinc  chloride  it  yields  di-metliyl- 
ethyl-pyridine  carboxylic  ether  (Canzoneri  a. 
Spica,  G.  14,  448). 

Methyl-formamide  HCONHMe.  (190°) 

5.  G.  if  1-011.    Formed  by  evaporating  an  aque- 
ous solution  of  methylamine  formate,  and  distil- 
ling the  residue.    Liquid,  sol.  water  and  alcohol,  j 
insol.  ether.    Decomposed  by  alkalis  and  acids  | 


into  formic  acid  and  NMeH., ;  by  P.^^  into  CO, 
HCN,  and  NH^Me;  and  by  ZnCl^  into  NH3, 
CO  and  hydrocarbons  (Linnemann,  Sitz.  W. 
[2]  60,  46). 

Ethyl-forviamide  HCONHEt.  (196°- 
197°).  S.G.  2i  -952.  Formed  in  the  same  way 
as  the  above.  Liquid,  sol.  water  and  alcohol, 
insol.  ether.  Kesembles  the  above  in  its  re- 
actions (Linnemann,  ibid.  48). 

Diethyl-formamide  HCONEt,  (175°- 
178°)  (Linnemann,  Site.  W.  [2]  60,  51) ;  (178°) 
(WaUach  a.  Kamensky,  A.  214,  240).  S.G.  i2 
■908  (L.).  Prepared  by  distilling  diethyl-amine 
formate  (L.)  (W.  a.  K.),  or  diethyl-oxamic  acid 
(W.  a.  K.).  Liquid,  sol.  water,  but  separated  by 
KHO  and  K.CO^. 

Salt.— (B'HC1)2P1C14 :  yellow  pp. 

Reactions. — 1.  With  acids,  alkalis  and  ZnCL 
it  behaves  like  the  above  compounds  (Linne- 
mann).—2.  PCI5  gives  HCCLNEtj  which  splits 
up  thus  2HCCloNEt2=3HCl  +  C,„H,<,ClN,.  The 
product  is  a  base  forming  a  salt  (B'HCl)2PtCl4 
and  decomposed  when  heated  with  formation  of 
pyrrole  (Wallach  a.  Kamensky). 

Isopropyl-formamide  HCONHPr. 
(220°).  From  isopropyl-carbamine  and  HCl  in 
the  cold  (Gautier,  A.  149,  158). 

Phenyl-formamide  HCONHC.H,.  Form- 
anilide  [46°]. 

Formation. — By  distillation  of  equimole- 
cular  proportions  of  aniline  and  oxalic  acid 
(Gerhardt,  A.  60,  310  ;  Hofmann,  A.  142,  121), 
CoH.Oj  +  NH,Ph  =  HCONHPh  +  CO,  +  H^O. 

Preparation. — By  heating  aniline  and  formic 
acid  (equimols.).  The  product  is  heated  on  a 
water-bath  under  reduced  pressure  to  remove 
the  water,  then  distilled  at  ordinary  pressure  up 
to  250°.  The  contents  of  the  retort  are  then 
poured  out  (Tobias,  B.  15,  2443,  2866  ;  Wallach 
a.  Wusten,  B.  16,  145). 

Properties. — Long  needles  or  four-sided 
prisms,  m.  sol.  water,  sol.  alcohol ;  exhibits 
phenomenon  of  superfusion. 

Reactions. — 1.  Decomposed  by  dilute  acids 
into  aniline  and  formic  acid. — 2.  Split  up  by 
concentrated  HCl  into  benzonitrile  HCONHPh 
=  PhCNH-HoO. — 3.  If  gaseous  HCl  is  passed  in 
at  100°  the  amide  is  decomposed  into  formic 
acid  and  diphenyl-formamidine  CHNPhNHPh. 
4.  By  cone.  HoSO.,  it  is  decomposed  into  CO  and 
amido-benzene  p-sulphonic  acid. — 5.  With  zinc- 
dust  it  yields  CO,  CO2,  H.,,  aniline  and  benzo- 
nitrile (Gasiorowski  a.  Merz,  B.  18,  1002).— 
6.  Heated  with  phenyl  cyanate  at  180°  it  yields 
phenyl-carbamine,  di-phenyl-urea  and  CO, 
(Kiihn,  18,  1477).— 7.  Converted  by  alcoholic 
solutions  of  alkyl  bromides  (1  mol.)  followed  by 
alcoholic  KOH  (1  mol.)  into  alkyl-formanilides 
(Pictet  a.  Cr6pieux,  B.  21, 1106). 

Sodium  formanilide  HCONNaPh  aq. 
Formed  by  adding  cone,  soda  to  formanilide 
(Hofmann).  Glistening  plates;  v.  si.  sol.  alcohol; 
decomposed  by  water  (Tobias,  B.  15,  2443). 

Nitroso-formanilide  HCON(NO)Ph.  [39°]. 
Formed  by  passing  nitrous  acid  into  a  cooled 
solution  of  formanilide  in  acetic  acid.  Yellowish- 
white  needles,  v.  sol.  water  ;  readily  decomposed. 

Methyl-formanilide  HCONMePh  (P.); 
(253°)  at  716  mm.  (P.  a.  C).  S.G.  1-097. 
Formed  from  the  hydrochloride  of  formimido- 
ether  and  methyl  aniline,  the  reaction  being 
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as  follows:  NH:CHOEt.HCl +  NHMePh +  H„0 
=  HCONMePh  +  EtOH  +  NH^Cl  (Pinner,  B.  16, 
1652;  P.  a.  C). 

Ethyl-formanilide  H.CO.NPhEt.  (258° 
i.V.)  at  728  mm.    S.G.  1-063. 

Propyl-formanilide  H.CO.NPhPr.  (267° 
i.V.)  at  737  mm.    S.G.  1-044. 

Isopropyl-formanilide  H.CO  .NPhPr. 
(263°  i.V.)  at  720  mm. 

Isobuti/l  -fo  rmanilide  H.C0.NPh.C4Ha. 
(274°  i.V.)  at  731  mm. 

Isoamyl-formanilide  H.CO.NPhC-H,i. 
(286°  i.V.)  at  728  mm.    S.G.  ^£  1-004. 

Phenyl-formanilide  HCONPhj.  Di- 
phenyl-fonnamide.  [73°-74°].  (210°-220°  in 
vacuo).  Formed  from  diphenylamine  and  formic 
or  oxalic  acid.  When  heated  with  ZnClj  yields 
acridine  (Willm  a.  Girard,  B.  8,  1196). 

Formo-o-toluide  HCONHC,H,Me.  [58°] 
(Tobias,  B.  15,  2446) ;  [56-5°-57-5°]  (Ladenbm-g, 
B.  10,  1129).  (288°)  (L.).  Formed  from  o- 
toluidine  and  formic  acid.  Glistening  leaflets, 
V.  sol.  alcohol.  Decomposed  into  its  constituents 
by  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Heated  for  some  time 
at  its  boiling-point  it  yields  o-toluidine,  methyl- 
ditolylamine,  CO,  and  CO.,.  Sodium  deriva- 
tive HCONNaC,H,Me  aq." 

Formo-p-tohiide.  [45°]  (Hiibner,  A.  209, 
372) ;  [52°J  (Tobias,  B.  15,  2446).  Formed  (1) 
as  the  above  (T.)  ;  (2)  by  heating  _p-toluidine 
oxalate  (H.).  Long  needles,  v.  sol.  water,  and 
alcohol.  Converted  into  the  nitrile  of  ^-toluic 
acid  when  heated  with  zinc-dust  {B.  18,  1002). 

Formo-m-xylide.  [113°-114°].  Glisten- 
ing needles  or  leaflets,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether 
(Gasiorowski  a.  Merz,  B.  18,  1011). 

Formo-cumidide  HCONHCaH2Me3. 
[121°].  Needles  v.  si.  sol.  water,  sol.  alcohol 
and  ether  (Senier,  C.  J.  47,  768). 

Formo-isohutyl-o-toluide 
HCONHC,H3MeCH24>r  [1:2:4].   [105°].  Colour- 
less tables,  v.  si.  sol.  water,  sol.  alcohol  and 
ether  (Effront,  B.  17,  2347). 

Fornio7iaphthalides      v.  Naphthyl- 

AMINES. 

Formopiperidide  v.  Piperidine. 

V.  H.  V. 

FORMIC  ALDEHYDE  CH,,0.  Oxyviethylene. 
Mol.  w.  30  (observed  by  Eaoult's  method  :  34, 
ToUens  a.  Mayer,  B.  21,  1566). 

Formation. — 1.  By  passing  a  current  of  air, 
charged  with  vapour  of  methyl  alcohol,  over  a 
glowing  spiral  of  platinum  wire  or  over  platinised 
asbestos ;  if  the  escaping  gases  are  passed 
through  a  Liebig's  condenser  a  solution  of  formic 
aldeliyde  in  methyl  alcohol  will  collect  in  the 
receiver  (Hofmann,  Pr.  16,  156  ;  cf.  Volhard,  A. 
176,  128  ;  Kablonkoff,  Bl.  [2]  38,  379).  When 
platinum  foil  at  55°  is  used  the  yield  is  12  p.c. 
(Tollens,  L.  V.  29,  355  ;  C.  J.  46,  293)._  Ked- 
hot  oxide  of  iron  or  copper  may  be  used  instead 
of  platinum  (Loew,  J.  pr.  [2]  33,  322  ;  Tollens, 
B.  19,  2133). — 2.  By  decomposing  chloro-methyl 
acetate  (2  pts.)  with  water  (1  pt.)  by  heating  for 
30  minutes  to  100°  (Michael,  Am.  1,  418).— 3. 
Formed  in  small  quantities  by  the  action  of  ozone 
on  coal-gas  (Macquenne,  Bl.  [2]  37,  298). — 4.  In 
small  quantity,  together  with  formic  acid  and 
CHj,  by  the  action  of  the  silent  electric  discharge 
on  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  CO.^  (Brodie,  Pr. 
22,  172).— 5.  When  a  mixture  of  methylal 


CH2(OMe)2  and  H^SOj  is  warmed,  formic  alde- 
hyde is  given  oli,  but  it  quickly  polymerises  giving 
a  sublimate  of  its  solid  modification. — 6.  By 
heating  ethylene  with  oxygen  at  400°  (Schiitzen- 
berger,  Bl.  [2]  31,  482).— 7.  In  the  incomplete 
combustionof  nitric  ether  (Pratesi,  O.  14,  221). 

Properties. — Formic  aldehyde  is  only  known 
in  solution ;  by  freezing  the  solution  and  remov- 
ing the  ice  an  aqueous  solution  may  be  concen- 
trated until  it  contains  10  p.c.  of  the  aldehyde 
(Hofmann,  B.  11,  1685  ;  cf.  Tollens,  B.  15,  1629  ; 
l6,  917).  The  aqueous  solution  is  pungent ;  it 
reduces  ammoniacal  AgNOj,  forming,  when 
gently  warmed,  a  silver  mirror.  When  warmed 
with  aqueous  KOH  it  gives  a  brownish  oil 
and  an  odour  like  that  accompanying  aldehyde- 
resin.  Dilute  aqueous  NaOH  gives  formic  acid 
and  MeOH.  After  treating  the  solution  with 
H._,S  and  heating  the  resulting  liquid  with  cone. 
HClAq,  it  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  dazzling 
white  mass  of  felted  needles  consisting  of 
(CH^S).,.  When  evaporated  with  ammonia  or 
ammonium  carbonate  it  leaves  a  residue  of 
hexamethyleneamine,  by  weighing  whioh  the 
amount  of  formic  aldehyde  in  the  solution  may 
be  determined  (Loew,  pr.  [2]  33,  322 ;  cf.  Leg- 
ler,  B.  16,  1333).  A  solution  of  formic  aldehyde 
deposits  after  some  time  insoluble  formic  par- 
aldehyde or  tri-oxy-methylene. 

Reactions. — 1.  Keadily  condensed  by  strong 
bases,  to  a  less  extent  by  salts  with  alkaline  re- 
action. Calcined  MgO  has  no  action.  BaHjOoAq 
gives  formic  acid  and  methyl  alcohol ;  the 
BaH.,0„  is,  however,  soon  neutralised  and  ceases 
to  act."  CaH,0,Aq,  MgH.,0,Aq,  Fe,  Pb,  PbO, 
many  Pb  salts,  NEt^OH,  and  many  organic 
bases  give  rise  to  formose  or  methylenitan 
C,;H|,|05.  By  boiling  a  7  p.c.  solution  with  tin  a 
body  resembling  formose,  called  (0) -formose,  is 
formed.  MgH^OAq  at  about  100°  gives  at  least 
two  sugars,  one  of  which  yields  an  osazone  in 
yellow  needles  [152°].  None  of  these  sugars  fer- 
ment with  yeast.  NaCl  has  no  action  alone,  but 
increases  the  activity  of  CaH^O^Aq,  whilstNaAcO, 
KNOj,  and  much  Cu,  Fe,  or  Sn  diminish  it  (0. 
Loew,  B.  21,  270 ;  J.  pr.  [2]  33,  321 ;  34,  51 ; 
Wehmer  a.  Tollens,  A.  243,  340).— 2.  Eeadily 
condenses  with  primary  amines :  CH„0  +  H,NR 
=  H.0  +  CH2NR.  Thus  methylamine,  aniline, 
o-toluidine,  and  ^:)-toluidine  give  methylene- 
methyl-amine  (c.  207°),  phenyl-methylene-amine 
C^H5N:CH,  [138°],  o-tolyl-methylene-amine 
C„H^MeN:CH2,  and  _2)-tolyl-methylene-amine  [c. 
122°]  respectively  (Kolotoff,  Bl.  [2]  45,  253; 
Tollens,  B.  17,  657 ;  Wellington  a.  Tollens,  B. 
18,  3309).  These  formulffi  ought,  perhaps,  to  be 
doubled.  Primary  and  secondary  bases  also  give 
comj)ounds  of  the  form  CHo(NHr!).,  and 
CH2(NEE')2,  thus :  aniline  and  di-ethyl-amine 
give  di-phenyl-methylene-diamine  CH„(NHPh)2 
[49°],  and  methylene  -  tetra  -  ethyl  -  diamine 
CH2(NEt„).,  (167°)  respectively  (Pratesi,  G.  14, 
353  ;  Kolotoff,  Bl.  [2]  43,  112  ;  Ehrenberg,  J.pr. 
[2]  36,  118).  In  these  condensations  with  bases 
the  paraldehyde  may  be  used. — 3.  By  boiling 
with  a  solution  of  ammonium  chloride  it  is  con- 
verted into  NMe,  and  CO.,  (Plochl,  B.  21,  2117). 
4.  By  heating  a  16  p.c.  solution  of  formic  alde- 
hyde with  ammonium  sulpliate  on  the  water-bath 
CO2  is  given  off  and  the  sulphates  of  mono-,  di-, 
and  tri-methylamine  are  formed.    If  methyl- 
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amine  or  dtmethylamine  hydrochloride  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  ammonium  sulphate  trimethyl- 
amine  is  formed  in  both  cases. — 5.  Trimethyl- 
amine  hydrochloride  does  not  act  on  formic 
aldehyde  (Plochl,  B.  21,  2117). 

Phenylhydrazide  CH^tN^HC.H,  (?)  [184°] . 
Colourless  trimetric  tables.  Formed  by  adding 
phenyl-hydrazine  to  a  solution  of  formic  alde- 
hyde (Wellington  a.  Tollens,  B.  18,  3300). 

Formic  paraldehyde  (CH20)3?  Tri-oxy- 
methylene.  [152°]. 

Formation. — 1.  By  spontaneous  polymerisa- 
tion of  formic  aldehyde  in  aqueous  solution. — 2. 
From  methylene  iodide  by  the  action  of  AgoO  or 
of  silver  oxalate.  Also  from  methylene  acetate 
by  heating  with  water  at  100°  (Butlerow,  A.  Ill, 
242). — 3.  By  heating  calcium  glycoUate  (1  pt.) 
with  H,S04  (7  pts.)  at  175°  (Heintz,  A.  138,  43); 
and  in  small  quantity  by  heating  glycollic  acid 
at  220°  (Heintz,  J.  1861,  444).— 4.  By  the  action 
of  water  on  chloro-  or  di-chloro-dimethyl  oxide 
(MeO.CH.,Cl  or  MeO.CHCl,)  (Friedel,  C.  R.  84, 
247 ;  Butlerow,  Z.  1865,  619).— 5.  By  electro- 
lysis of  a  solution  of  glycol,  glycerin,  mannite, 
or  glucose  in  dilute  H2SO4  (Renard,  A.  Ch.  [5]  17, 
303). 

Properties. — Crystalline  mass.  Even  below 
100°  it  sublimes,  but  its  melting-point  is  thereby 
raised  from  152°  to  172°  (Tollens,  B.  16,  919). 
Formic  paraldehyde  is  converted  on  vaporisation 
into  CH,0  (V.D.  1-06).  It  is  insol.  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether,  but  dissolves  in  cold  aqueous  NaOH 
or  baryta.  It  is  also  dissolved  by  heating  with 
water  at  100°,  being  thereby  converted  into  or- 
dinary formic  aldehyde  (Tollens  a.  Mayer,  B.  21, 
1571).  When  hot  it  has  a  pungent  odour.  Heating 
with  a  trace  of  H^SO  ,  in  a  sealed  tube  at  115° 
converts  it  into  '  (a)-tri-oxy-methylene  '  C^H^Oj 
[61°],  V.D.  44-9  (H=l)  ;  (a)-tri-oxy-methylene  is 
sol.  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  reduces  am- 
moniacal  AgNOj  in  presence  of  KOH  (Pratesi,  G. 
14,  140).  When  a  solution  of  formic  aldehyde  is 
evaporated  over  H2SO4  there  is  formed  a  soft 
substance,  v.  sol.  water,  whose  molecular  weight, 
determined  by  Eaoult's  method,  corresponds  to 
the  formula  (CHoO).,  (Tollens  a.  Mayer,  B.  21, 
3503). 

Reactions. — 1.  PI3  gives  methylene  iodide. — 
2.  Boiling  with  alcohol  and  some  H2SO4  gives 
CH„(0Et)2. — 3.  Boiling  lime-water  gives  formose 
(methylenitan)  (Butlerow,  4. 120,  295).— 4.  Heat- 
ing with  water  and  MgO  at  130',  and  afterwards 
at  220°,  gives  formic  acid  and  MeOH. — 5.  Ag.^O 
gives  a  silver  mirror  and  formic  acid  (Heintz,  A. 
138,  322).— 6.  Cone.  HClAq  at  100°  gives  MeCl 
and  formic  acid  (Tischtschenko,  J.  R.  15,  321). — 

7.  Dry  NH,  forms  hexamethylene-tetramine 
CjHioNj,  which  crystallises  from  alcohol  in 
rhombohedra  ;  v.  sol.  water,  si.  sol.  cold  alcohol, 
almost  insol.  ether  (Butlerow,  A.  115,  322). — 

8.  Ethijlamine  gives  (CH,)2(NEt),;  di-ethylamine 
forms  CH2(NEt,)2 ;  tri-ethylamine  has  no  action. 
Other  bases  act  in  like  manner  when  heated  with 
formic  paraldehyde  (Ehrenberg,  J.  pr.  [2]  36, 
117). — 9.  Chlorine  in  sunlight  forms  COCU  and 
HCl  (Tischtschenko,  R.  1887,  479).  Bromine 
gives  (CH,Br)20,  formic  acid,  HBr,  methyl 
bromide,  CO,  and  COj.— 10.  ZnEt2,  followed  by 
water,  gives  propyl  alcohol.  ZnPr,  gives,  in  like 
manner,  butyl  alcohol  (Tischtschenko,  Bl.  [2] 


43,  112).— 11,  By  heating  with  dilute  HCl  it  ig 
resolved  into  formic  acid  and  MeOH  or  MeCl  (T.). 
Dry  HCl  slowly  forms  (CH2C1)20  (102°-108°).— 
12.  Dry  HI  is  absorbed  with  formation  of  water 
and  (CH2l)20  (219°)  (Tischtschenko,  J.  R.  1887, 
464). — 13.  Dry  HBr  acts  in  like  manner,  form- 
ing (CH2Br)20  (150°).  This  body  is  a  pungent 
fuming  oil,  sol.  ether,  benzene,  and  acetone. 
Water  decomposes  it  into  MojO  and  HBr. — 14. 
Aqueous  HBr  and  formic  paraldehyde  at  140° 
give  methyl  bromide  and  formic  acid. 

rormic  orthaldehyde  CH2(OH)2. 

Acetyl  derivative  CH2(OAc)2.  Methylene 
acetate.  (170°).  Formed  by  the  action  of  methyl- 
ene iodide  on  silver  acetate  (Butlerow,  A.  107, 
111 ;  111,  242 ;  Baeyer,  B.  5,  1094  ;  6,  220). 
Formed  also  by  treating  CH,C1.0Ac  with  KOAc 
(Henry,  B.  6,  739).  Heavy  liquid,  sol.  cold 
water,  but  when  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  for  twenty 
hours  at  100°,  with  a  quantity  of  water  insuffi- 
cient to  dissolve  it  in  the  cold,  it  is  resolved  into 
acetic  acid  and  formic  paraldehyde. 

Acetyl  derivative  of  the  Methyl  ether 
CH.,(0Me)(0Ac).  (118°).  From  CHj.O.CH.Cl 
and  KOAc  (Friedel,  B.  10,  492).  Decomposed 
by  alkalis  into  water,  HO  Ac,  and  formic  paralde- 
hyde. 

Methyl  ether  CH,(0Me)2.  Methylene  di- 
methyl di-oxide.  Methylal.  Mol.  w.  76.  (42°). 
S.G.  f  -8604  (Briihl,  A.  203,  12).  Critical  tem- 
perature :  224°.  S.  28.  H.C.p.  433,900  (Berthelot 
a.  Ogier,  A.  Ch.  [5]  23,  201).  H.F.p.  88,240. 
H.F.v.  85,920  (Th.).  Formed  by  distilling  a  mix- 
ture of  water  (3  pts.),  H  .SOj  (3  pts.),  methyl  alco- 
hol (2  pts.),  and  MnO.  (2  pts.)  (Kane,  A.  19,  175  ; 
Malaguti,  A.  32,  55).  Formed  also  by  electrolysis 
of  methyl  alcohol  (lOO  pts.)  acidified  with  H.SO^ 
(1  pt.)  diluted  with  water  (4  pts.)  (Renard,  A.  Ch. 
[5]  17,  291).  Methylal  is  a  liquid.  A  dose  of 
5g.  to  8g.  produces  a  hypnotic  effect  (Mairet  a. 
Combemale,  C.  R.  104,  1022). 

Reactions. — 1.  Methylal  is  employed  by  Baeyer 
(-B.  5,  1094  ;  6,  220)  as  more  convenient  than 
formic  aldehyde  in  obtaining  derivatives  of 
methane  by  elimination  of  water  between  that 
aldehyde  and  aromatic  hydrocarbons.  Thus,  if 
a  mixture  of  benzene  (120  pts.),  methylal  (40  pts.), 
and  acetic  acid  (400  pts.)  be  treated  with  a  mix- 
ture of  equal  parts  of  HOAc  and  H2SO.,  till  the 
greater  part  of  the  benzene  has  separated,  and 
the  whole  be  then  left  for  twenty-four  hours,  it 
will  be  found,  after  mixing  with  cold  H0SO4 
(2000  pts.),  diluting  after  some  hours  with  water, 
and  shaking  up  with  ether,  that  di-phenyl- 
methane  has  been  formed:  CH..(OMe)„  + 2C,Hs 
=  CHojC^Hj).  +  2H0Me.  Methylal  may  serve  as 
a  nourishment  for  algre  ;  under  these  conditions 
they  develop  cellulose,  but  they  only  develop 
starch  in  daylight  (Loew  a.  Bokorny,  J.  pr.  [2] 
36,  272). 

Ethyl  ether  CH.,(0Et)2.  (89°  cor.)  (G.) ; 
(83°)  (H.) ;  (88°)  (P.)  S.G.  -826  (H.) ;  2  -851 
(G.)  ;  ^  -840  (P.).  V.D.  3-44  (H.).  Prepared  by 
the  action  of  sodium  on  a  solution  of  methylene 
chloride  in  absolute  alcohol  (Greene,  A.  C.  J.  1, 
522  ;  Bl.  [2]  45,  164  ;  C.  R.  89,  1077).  Formed 
also  by  treating  CHJ,  with  NaOEt  (Henry,  Bl. 
[2]  45,  337 ;  C.  R.  101,  599)  ;  and  by  distilling 
formic  paraldehyde  with  alcohol  and  a  little 
H2SO4  (Pratesi,  (?.  13,  313).  Mobile  liquid,  with 
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agreeable  odour  like  mint.  SI.  sol.  water,  insol. 
cono.  CaCljAq. 

Di-pro^ryl  ether  CB..iOVr}2.  (137°).  S.G. 
^  -835  (Arnhold,  A.  240,  199). 

Di-isopropyl  ether  CH,(OPr)„.  (118°). 

g  Q.    20  -33]^ 

Di-isobutyl  ether  CB.40CR.,¥r)^.  (164°). 
S.G.  ^2  .825. 

Di-isoamyl  ether  CH.,(0C,H,])2.  (207°). 
S.G.  22  -835. 

Di-octyl  ether  CH.,(0CsH„).2.  (above 
360°).    S.G.  22  -846. 

Di -benzyl  ether  CH„(OCH,,Pli),..  (above 
360'').    S.G.  M  1-053. 

Di-phenyl  ether  CH.,(0Ph)2.  (299°). 
S.G.  2a  1  092. 

Di-o-tolyl  c«7icr  CH,,(0.C,H^Me)2.  [32°]. 
S.G.  1-019.  From  methylene  chloride  and  the 
sodium  derivative  of  o-cresol  (Arnhold,  A.  240, 
202). 

Di-m-tolyl  ether  CH.,(0C,HjMe)2.  [45°]. 
(above  360°).    S.G.  ^  1-052. 

Di-p-tolyl  ether  CH.(OC,H^Me)..  [40°]. 
(above  360°).    S.G.  1-034. 

Di-thymyl  ether  CH.,(0C,„H,3),.  [36°]. 
(above  300°).    S.G.  ^2  -979. 

Formose  C„H|,.0„  dried  at  90°.  From  formic 
aldehyde  by  adding  cold  milk  of  lime  to  a  4  p.c. 
solution,  filtering,  and  leaving  the  filtrate  to 
stand  for  some  days  (Loew,  J.pr.  [2]  33,  328). 

Properties. — Syrup,  si.  sol.  alcohol,  insol. 
ether.  Sweet  taste.  -055  g.  reduce  10  c.c.  of  Feh- 
ling's  solution.  By  heating  at  100°-120°  for 
five  days  it  becomes  '  methylenitan  '  CyH,„05, 
which  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  has  only  one- 
fourth  its  reducing  power.  Prevents  the  precipi- 
tation of  cupric  sulphate  by  potash.  Hot  cone. 
HCl  turns  it  brown,  as  it  does  cane-sugar  and 
levulose,  but  not  glucose  ;  the  filtrate  can  re- 
duce Fehling's  solution  (Wehmer,  B.  20,  2614). 
Cold  milk  of  lime  slowly  destroys  it.  Warm 
alkaline  solutions  of  picric  acid  are  turned 
red,  and  indigo  is  bleached,  as  by  glucose  and 
levulose.  Warmed  with  cone,  alcoholic  resorcin 
and  HCl  a  ruby-red  colour  is  produced;  cane- 
sugar,  levulose  and  glucose  give  paler  colours 
(Ihl  a.  Pechmann,  C.  C.  1885,  761).  Aqueous 
pyrogallol  and  HCl  act  similarly.  Cone,  alco- 
holic diphenylamine  and  HCl  give  a  brownish- 
violet  colour  on  warming.  Schiff's  reaction 
gives  no  colour  with  formose.  Formose  can  un- 
dergo lactic  but  not  alcoholic  fermentation.  It 
is,  however,  accompanied  by  a  sugar  that  can 
undergo  alcoholic  fermentation  (Loew,  B.  22, 
470).  Alkaline  diazobenzene  sulphonie  acid 
gives  a  red  colour,  as  with  carbohydrates  and 
aldehydes.  Phenyl  hydrazine  reacts  thus: 
C„H,„0,;  +  2N,H,Ph  =  C,sH,,N,03  -1-  3H,0.  The 
product  crystallises  from  dilute  alcohol  in  slender 
needles.  Plants  which  readily  produce  starch 
from  glucose,  cane-sugar,  mannite,  and  glycerin 
do  not  produce  it  from  formose  (W.).  When  a 
solution  of  formose  (10  g.)  in  water  (1  litre)  is 
boiled  for  a  long  time,  the  product  extracted  with 
chloroform,  and  the  residue  after  evaporation  of 
the  chloroform  treated  with  alcohol,  aniline,  and 
a  little  HCl,  an  intense  red  colour  characteristic 
of  furf  arol  is  produced.  This  reaction  is  charac- 
teristic of  sugars.  In  fact,  when  formose  is  di- 
gested with  1  p.c.  sulphuric  acid  at  100°,  more 
furfurol  is  formed  than  from  other  sugars  (Loew, 


B.  20,  3039).  Loew  maintains  that  formose  is 
well  characterised  as  a  sugar.  E.  Fischer  (B. 
21,  991)  points  out  that  the  product  of  the  action 
of  lime-water  on  formic  aldehyde  is  a  mixture  of 
three  or  more  aldehydic  or  ketonic  alcohols,  one 
of  them  being  the  artificial  sugar  from  acrolein, 
acrose,  characterised  by  its  phenyl-hydrazide 
[217°]  (Fischer  a.  Passmore,  B.  22,  359). 

Methylenitan  C„H,„0,,  (?).  Obtained  by  the 
action  of  lime  water  on  formic  aldehyde  or  paral- 
dehyde (Butlerow,  A.  120,  296;  C.  B.  53,  145  ; 
Loew,  J.  pr.  [2]  33,  321 ;  37,  203  ;  Wehmer  a. 
Tollens,  A.  243,  340).  The  product  is  saturated 
with  CO.,,  filtered,  and  evaporated.  Formed  also 
by  the  action  of  heat  upon  formose.  Amorphous 
gammy  mass.  Has  a  bitter  taste.  Does  not 
react  with  phenyl-hydrazine.  Sol.  alcohol.  When 
boiled  with  Fehling's  solution  it  reduces  only 
one-fourth  as  much  CuO  as  glucose  does.  After 
boiling  with  dilute  acids  the  reducing  power  is  the 
same.  It  is  optically  inactive.  It  does  not  un- 
dergo alcoholic  fermentation.  When  boiled  for 
a  long  time  with  dilute  H.^SO^  it  gives  formic 
and  acetic,  but  no  levulic  acids.  It  has  no  action 
on  cold  CaCOj,  but  dissolves  it  and  gives  oft 
C0._,  on  heating.    According  to  Loew  (J.  pr.  [2] 

33,  342),  methylenitan  C,,H|„05  is  the  saccharin 
of  formose,  and  may  be  got  by  heating  formose 
with  lime  or  baryta  and  water  at  70°-100°. 

Pseudoformose.  Got  by  boiling  formic  alde- 
hyde in  -7  p.c.  solution  with  tin  (Loew,     pr.  [2] 

34,  51).  Kesembles  formose  in  most  respects. 
Differs  from  formose  (1)  in  giving  orange,  not 
violet,  colouration,  with  resorcin,  HCl,  and  alco- 
hol ;  (2)  10  c.c.  Fehling  reduce  -052g. ;  (3)  in 
forming  the  phenyl-hydrazine  composed  more 
quickly.  Phenyl-hydrazine  forms  an  osazone 
[123°] ;  when  this  body  is  heated  for  30  hours  in 
alcoholic  solution  at  100°  its  melting-point  is 
found  to  have  risen  to  148°. 

(j3)-Formose.  Formed  when  a  -1  p.c.  solu- 
tion of  formic  aldehyde  is  boiled  for  5  hours 
with  much  tin  (Loew,  B.  21,  270).  Thick, 
sweet,  non-fermentable  syrup  ;  does  not  become 
brown  at  100°.  It  yields  humous  substances 
with  HCl.  Turned  brown  by  potash.  Its  solu- 
tion in  alcoholic  HCl  yields  a  wine-red  colour 
with  resorcin  and  a  steel-blue  colour  with  di- 
phenylamine. 10  c.c.  of  Fehling's  solution  are 
reduced  by  -0739  of  (/3) -formose.  Its  phenyl- 
hydrazide  or  '  osazone  '  C|sH._„,N^03  crystallises 
in  small  yellow  needles  [148°]. 

Two  other  formoses  or  non-fermentable 
sugars  are  said  by  Loew  to  be  formed  by  heat- 
ing formic  aldehyde,  3  pts.,  at  100°  with  an 
aqueous  solution  (1000  pts.)  of  magnesia  ob- 
tained by  treating  a  7  p.c.  solution  of  MgSO^ 
with  litharge.  One  of  these  gives  with  phenyl 
hydrazine  an  osazone  crystallising  from  benzene 
in  yellow  needles  [152°]. 

Isomeride  of  Formose  (?).  In  the  electro- 
lysis of  glycerin  (30  vols.)  acidified  with  H„SO, 
(2  vols.),  diluted  with  water  (20  vols.),  there 
is  formed,  together  with  formic  paraldehyde,  a 
syrupy  isomeride  of  formic  aldehyde.  It  blackens 
at  90°,  giving  an  odour  of  burnt  sugar.  It  is  v. 
e.  sol.  alcohol  and  water,  is  unfermentable,  re- 
duces Fehling's  solution  and  ammoniacal  AgNO^. 
Its  solution  is  ppd.  by  ammoniacal  lead  acetate 
but  not  by  lead  subacetate.  HNO3  oxidises  it  to 
oxalic  acid.    Baryta  added  to  its  alcoholic  solu- 
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tion  ppts.  (CjH,20a)43BaO.  This  body  is  perhaps 
identical  with  formose  or  methylenitan. 

FORM-IMID-AMIDE  v.  Formamidine. 

Form-ethyl-imid-ethyl-amide  v.  s-di-Ethil- 

rOBMAUrDINE. 

FOKM-IMID-DI-ETHYL-AMIDE    v.  M-Di- 

ETHYIi  FOEMAMIDINE. 

FORM-IMIDO-ETHER  CjHjNO  i.e. 
NH:CH.OEt.  (80^)  ?  Hydrochloride  B'HCl. 
Formed  by  the  action  of  gaseous  HCl  (2  mols.) 
on  dry  HCy  (1  mol.)  mixed  with  alcohol  (1  mol.) 
in  a  freezing  mixture  (Pinner,  B.  16,  354, 1644). 
Glittering  prisms.  Very  unstable,  decomposing 
on  keeping  with  formation  of  NH,C1.  With 
alcohol  it  gives  NH^Cl  and  orthoformic  ether. 

Eeactions. — 1.  Decomposed  by  heat  into 
EtCl,  formic  ether,  and  the  hydrochloride  of 
formamidine. — 2.  KOH  separates  a  small  quan- 
tity of  an  oil  (80°).— 3.  Alcoholic  NH3  in  the 
cold  gives  formamidine. — 4.  Dimethylamine 
forms  NH:CH.NMe2. — 5.  Methyl-aniline  forms 
CaH^NMelCHO).— 6.  Phenyl-hydrazine  forms 
C,.,H,4N^.— 7.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  NEt,,H 
slowly  forms  a  base  C|„H.,iN.,  which  forms 
a  platinochloride  B'.,H,PtCla"[153°]  crystallis- 
ing in  flat  prisms  (Pinner,  B.  16,  1660  ;  17, 
180).— 8.  NaOAc  and  Ac^O  give  NH:CH.OAe 
[70°]  which  crystallises  from  ether  in  short 
prisms,  v.  sol.  ordinary  menstrua. 

Formimido-methylene  ether  (NH:CHO).,CHo. 
Hy  drochloride  B"2HC1.  Formed  bypassing 
HCl  into  glycol  (1  mol.)  and  HCy  (2  mols.)  diluted 
with  ether  at  0°  (Pinner). 

FOUMINS.  Formyl  derivatives  of  poly- 
hydric  alcohols.  They  are  described  under  the 
alcohols  from  which  they  are  derived. 

FORM-METHYL-IMID-METHYL-AMIDE  v. 
di-Methyl-fokmamidine. 

FORMO-CUMIDIDE  v.  Cumidine.  Formyl 
derivatives  of  bases  are  described  for  the  most 
part  both  under  Formic  acid  and  under  the 
bases. 

FORMOGITANAMINE  CsH.N^.  [above  350°]. 
Formed  together  with  CO.^,  ammonia,  CO,  and 
water  by  heating  guanidine  formate  at  200° 
(Nencki,  B.  7,  1584).  Trimetric  needles,  with 
feeble  alkaline  reaction.  V.  sol.  hot  water,  si. 
sol.  alcohol.  May  be  sublimed  with  partial 
carbonisation. — B'HCl :  trimetric  plates.  — 
B'.,H,PtCl6.— B'HNOj :  needles  or  prisms.— 
B'SjCjOj :  granular-crystalline  pp.,  insol.  cold, 
si.  sol.  hot,  water. 

FORMO-NAPHTHALIDE  v.  Formyl  deriva- 
tive of  Naphthtlamine. 

FORMOSE  V.  FoKMic  aidehyde. 

FORMO-TOLUIDE  v.  Formyl  derivative  of 

TOLDIDINE. 

FORM-PHENYI-IMID-PHENYL-AMIDE  v. 

di-Phenyl-formamidine. 

FORMULA.  Symbols  have  been  in  use  in 
chemistry  from  the  earliest  period  of  the  science, 
but  as  knowledge  has  grown  their  meaning  has 
become  deeper  and  deeper ;  and  the  difference 
between  the  significance  of  the  earliest  symbols 
and  of  the  elaborate  chemical  formulfe  of  the 
present  is  as  great  as  the  difference  between  the 
knowledge  of  chemical  jjlienomena  possessed  by 
the  earliest  chemists,  and  that  possessed  by  the 
chemists  of  to-day.  The  first  attempt  of  any 
importance  to  represent  more  than  the  name  of 
a  substance  was  that  of  Hassengratz  and  Adel 


in  1787.  These  chemists  represented  all  metala 
by  circles,  in  which  were  written  the  first  letters 
of  the  Latin  names  thus :  Copper  d;  lead  J'. 
All  alkahs  and  alkaUne  earths  were  represented 
by  triangles  placed  in  different  positions ;  oxy- 
gen by  a  horizontal  line,  &c.,  &c.  The  compo- 
sition of  compound  substances  was  represented 
by  placing  side  by  side  the  symbols  of  the  ele- 
mentary substances  contained  in  them.  This  sys- 
tem was  recommended  by  Lavoisier,  Berthollet, 
and  Fourcroy  in  a  report  made  by  them  to  the 
French  Academy  in  1787,  but  it  was  not  generally 
accepted.  The  next  suggestion  of  importance  was 
made  by  Dalton  in  1808.  He  represented  the 
atoms  of  the  elements  by  circles,  and  distin- 
guished them  by  various  additions.  Thus,  hy- 
drogen was  represented  by  ©,  oxygen  by  O.  ni- 
trogen by  X'l  sulphur  by  ^,  &o.  The  composi- 
tion of  compounds  was  represented  by  placing 
side  by  side  the  symbols  of  the  elements  of  which 
the  compounds  were  made  up.  Thus,  water  was 
rei^resented  by  the  symbol  0Oi  ammonia  by 
(iiQ,  nitrous  oxide  by  JiOCD'  The  present 
system  of  symbols  was  introduced  by  Berzelius. 
They  are  based  upon  the  atomic  theory,  each 
symbol  of  an  element  being  intended  to  represent 
an  atom  of  an  element.  As  is  well  known,  the 
symbol  of  an  element  is  the  first  letter,  or  the 
first  letter  and  some  other  letter,  of  the  name  of 
the  element.  In  many  cases  the  symbol  is  de- 
rived from  the  Latin  name  of  the  element. 

The  composition  of  compounds  was  repre- 
sented by  writing  side  by  side  the  symbols  of  the 
elements  which  were  in  combination.  The  sym- 
bol of  a  compound  was  thus  an  expression  of  the 
view  held  regarding  the  structure  of  the  com- 
pound. As  H  represents  an  atom  of  hydrogen 
and  0  an  atom  of  oxygen,  the  symbol  HO  for 
water  meant  that  what  was  then  called  an  atom 
of  water  was  made  up  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen 
and  an  atom  of  oxygen.  So  far  as  it  represented 
that  water  is  made  up  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
in  the  proportion  by  weight  of  1  pt.  of  the  for- 
mer to  8  pts.  of  the  latter,  it  represented  a  fact 
in  regard  to  which  there  could  be  no  dispute. 
But  when  it  was  interpreted  as  meaning  that  an 
atom  of  hydrogen  is  in  combination  with  an  atom 
of  oxygen,  a  definite  theory  in  regard  to  the  struc- 
ture of  matter  was  involved.  The  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  determining  atomic  weights  have 
been  referred  to  in  previous  articles  (v.  Atomic 
AND  MOLECULAR  WEIGHTS,  vol.  i.).  Until  the  in- 
troduction of  the  method  of  Avogadro,  and  that 
of  Dulong  and  Petit,  for  the  determination  of 
atomic  weights,  there  was  much  difference  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  figures  to  be  adopted, 
and,  therefore,  the  symbols  did  not  always  re- 
present the  same  thing.  At  the  present  time 
most  chemists  are  agreed  as  to  tlie  system  of 
atomic  weights,  and  the  symbols  of  the  elements 
now  in  use  are  intended  to  represent  atomic 
weights  as  determined  mainly  by  the  methods 
of  Avogadro,  and  Dulong  and  Petit.  These 
atomic  weights  are  strongly  confirmed  by  the 
discovery  of  the  periodic  law,  which  would  be 
meaningless  with  any  other  system  than  that 
now  generally  adopted.  There  are  some  chemists 
in  France  who  refuse  to  accept  the  atomic 
weights,  and  the  symbols  used  by  them  do  not 
mean  the  same  thing  as  those  used  by  other 
chemists. 
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The  chemical  formula  of  a  compound  is  in- 
tended pi'imarily  to  represent  the  quantitative 
composition  of  the  compound.  In  terms  of  the 
accepted  theory  of  the  structure  of  matter,  it  is 
intended  to  tell  what  atoms,  and  how  many,  are 
combined  to  make  the  smallest  particle  of  the 
compound  which  exhibits  the  properties  of  that 
compound.  This  smallest  particle  of  the  com- 
pound is  called  a  molecule.  The  formula  then 
is  intended  to  represent  a  molecule.  In  the  case 
of  gaseous  compounds,  or  of  compounds  which 
can  be  converted  into  gases  without  undergoing 
decomposition,  we  have,  of  course,  the  means  of 
determining  the  relative  weights  of  the  molecules 
on  the  basis  of  Avogadro's  law.  The  methods, 
then,  which  are  involved  in  the  determination  of 
molecular  formulae  are  these  :  (1)  the  substance 
must  be  analysed ;  (2)  the  molecular  weight 
must  be  determined.  The  formula  must  express 
the  results  of  both  determinations.  To  show 
how  this  is  done  one  example  will  suffice.  Let 
it  be  desired  to  determine  the  molecular  formula 
of  water.  The  analysis  shows  that  it  consists  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  proportion  of  1  pt. 
by  weight  of  the  former  to  8  pts.  by  weight  of 
the  latter.  This  is  a  fact  involving  no  specula- 
tion whatever,  and  any  formula  adopted  must  be 
in  accordance  with  this  fact.  The  next  step  is  to 
determine  the  specific  gravity  of  water  vapour. 
As  compared  with  air  its  specific  gravity  is 
0'623.  This  gives  the  relative  weight  of  the 
molecule  of  water,  and,  adopting  the  usual  stan- 
dard, it  shows  the  molecular  weight  of  water  to 
be  18.  The  atomic  weight  of  oxygen  has  been 
shown  to  be  16,  if  that  of  hydrogen  is  1,  so  that 
we  now  have  all  the  data  for  writing  the  mole- 
cular formula.  A  molecule  which  consists  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  proportions  men- 
tioned above,  and  the  weight  of  which  is  18  in 
terms  of  an  accepted  unit  weight,  must  con- 
tain 2  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  1  atom  of  oxygen. 
This  is  expressed  by  the  formula  H^O.  A  mole- 
cule thus  made  up  weighs  18  times  as  much  as 
an  atom  of  hydrogen,  or  the  molecular  weight  of 
the  comi^ound  is  18,  the  18  pts.  being  made  up 
of  16  pts.  of  oxygen  and  2  pts.  of  hydrogen. 
Thus  the  formula  expresses  the  results  of  the 
analysis  and  of  the  determination  of  the  specific 
gravity  of  water  vapour,  and  these  results  are 
interpreted  in  terms  of  the  molecular  and  atomic 
theory  and  the  law  of  Avogadro.  This  is  true  of 
every  formula  of  a  gaseous  substance. 

As  regards  the  molecular  formulfe  of  liquid 
and  solid  substances  we  know  but  little.  Many 
facts  indicate  that  the  molecules  of  liquids  and 
solids  are  much  more  complex  than  those  of  gases, 
butno  altogether  satisfactory  method  hasyetbeen 
discovered  for  determining  the  molecular  weights 
of  such  substances.  Among  the  facts  which  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  molecules  of  liquids 
and  solids  are  complex  may  be  mentioned,  the 
not  uncommon  observation  that  just  above  the 
boiling-point  vapours  have  a  greater  specific 
gravity  than  at  a  higher  temijerature.  It  is  not 
probable  that  the  molecules  of  liquid  and  solid 
sulphur  contain  less  than  six  atoms.  The  exist- 
ence of  allotropic  modifications  of  the  solid  ele- 
ments sulphur  and  phosphorus  is  probably  best 
explained  by  assuming  that  the  molecules  of  the 
allotropic  modifications  contain  different  numbers 
of  atoms. 


An  attempt  has  been  made  to  establish  a 
method  for  the  determination  of  the  molecular 
weights  of  solids  by  means  of  observations  ujion 
the  freezing-points  of  solutions.  Many  obser- 
vations have  shown  that  there  is  a  definite  con- 
nexion between  the  molecular  weights  of  solids 
and  the  freezing-points  of  their  solutions,  and 
the  law  expressing  this  connexion  has  been 
stated  provisionally  by  Kaoult,  who  finds  that 
quantities  of  chemically  similar  compounds  pro- 
portional to  the  molecular  weights  of  these  com- 
pounds generally  produce  equal  lowerings  of  the 
freezing-points  of  water  and  other  solvents. 
There  seem,  however,  to  be  exceptions  to  this  law. 

The  formulas  of  liquids  and  solids  are  not 
molecular  formulfe  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
formula  of  a  gas  of  which  the  specific  gravity  is 
known  is.  Even  the  formula  of  water  H,.0  is 
strictly  applicable  only  to  water  in  the  state  of 
vapour.  Whether  on  condensing  to  the  form  of 
the  liquid  several  of  the  simple  molecules  unite 
to  form  more  complex  molecules,  we  cannot  posi- 
tively say,  but  probably  they  do.  So  also,  when 
the  liquid  water  becomes  solid  ice,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  a  still  further  union  of  molecules 
takes  place. 

If  we  consider  the  case  of  a  solid  compound 
which  cannot  be  converted  into  vapour,  our 
formula  plainly  cannot  express  the  molecular 
weight  at  all.  In  writing  the  formula  of  sodium 
chloride  NaCl,  we  do  so  because  that  is  the 
simplest  formula  which  will  express  the  fact 
that  the  compound  consists  of  23  pts.  of  sodium 
and  35'5  pts.  of  chlorine.  But  the  formuhe 
Na.jCL,  NajCl,,  Na.,Cl4,  &c.,  express  the  results 
of  analyses  Just  as  well,  and  at  the  same  time 
are  probably  nearer  the  truth  than  the  simpler 
one.  The  time  may  come  when  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  express  the  molecular  weights  of  solids 
and  liquids,  as  well  as  of  gases,  in  chemical  for- 
mulas. At  present,  so  far  as  the  facts  which  we 
generally  have  to  express  in  our  formulcB  are 
concerned,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  any  special  im- 
portance whether  we  know  the  true  molecular 
weights  or  not.  Indeed,  it  is  not  improbable 
that,  even  though  the  molecules  of  solids  and 
liquids  are  comparatively  complex,  they  are  re- 
duced to  the  simple  forms  under  the  conditions 
under  which  chemical  action  takes  place.  Thus, 
when  a  solid  or  a  liquid  is  dissolved,  probably 
the  complex  molecules  of  which  it  is  composed 
are  broken  down  and  become  simple  in  the 
dilute  solutions.  This  would  be  in  accordance 
with  the  fact  that  solutions  act  readily  upon  one 
another  ;  and  it  is  in  accordance  with  recent 
work  on  the  electrolytic  conduction  of  salts  in 
solution  (u.  Physical  methods). 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  clear  that  we 
have  to  distinguish  between  molecular  formulca 
and  composition-forimdce,  the  former  being  ap- 
plicable only  in  cases  of  gases,  the  latter  being 
used  in  cases  in  which  molecular  formula  cannot 
be  written  owing  to  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
facts.  In  both  these  kinds  of  formulfe  the 
atomic  theory  is  involved. 

But  chemists  have  come  to  express  much 
more  by  their  formuljB  than  the  composition 
and  the  molecular  weights  of  compounds.  They 
express  views  in  regard  to  the  arrangement  or 
relations  of  the  parts  which  are  in  combination. 
Neither  the  atomic  theory  nor  the  hypothesis  of 
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Avogadro  has  any  direct  connexion  with  the 
arrangement  of  the  parts  constituting  a  molecule. 
All  that  the  former  claims  is  that,  when  chemical 
action  takes  place,  it  takes  place  between  certain 
minute  particles  called  atoms ;  that  when  an  act 
of  chemical  combination  occurs  two  or  more 
atoms  combine.  The  hypothesis  of  Avogadro  goes 
one  step  further.  According  to  it  the  particles 
formed  by  the  combination  of  atoms,  i.e.  the  mole- 
cules, bear  such  relations  to  one  another  that  they 
always  require  the  same  space  for  the  same  num- 
ber, no  matter  what  their  composition  may  be. 

As  a  result  of  the  study  of  the  chemical 
changes  of  compounds,  however,  chemists  have 
come  to  hold  certain  views  in  regard  to  the 
relations  of  the  parts,  or  atoms,  which  enter 
into  the  composition  of  molecules.  Formulte 
which  express  these  views  are  called  in  general 
rational  formulce,  or  constitutional  or  structural 
formulcB.  Eational  formulae  have  been  in  use 
in  chemistry  for  a  long  time.  Lavoisier's  studies 
on  oxygen  and  the  phenomena  of  combustion  led 
him  to  ascribe  to  that  element  a  degree  of  supreme 
importance.  According  to  him  the  oxygen  was 
the  chief  constituent  of  every  compound.  It  was 
oxygen  which  made  acids  what  they  are,  and 
oxygen  which  made  bases  what  they  are.  When 
a  salt  is  formed  the  acid  and  base  unite,  and  the 
salt  consists  of  the  two  parts  in  combination. 
Thus  potassium  nitrate  is  KO.NO5,  sodium  sul- 
phate NaO.SOa,  &c.  These  formulse  not  only  ex- 
press the  composition  of  the  compounds  which 
they  represent,  they  express  the  view  that  the 
salts  consist  of  two  parts,  each  of  which  contains 
oxygen.  The  same  view  was  extended  to  other 
compounds,  and  the  attempt  was  made  to  ex- 
press the  constitution  of  every  compound  in  a 
similar  way.  The  constitutional  formulte  thus 
introduced  were  based  upon  the  hypothesis  of 
dualism.  They  were  called  dualistia  formula. 
The  dualistic  view  found  support  in  a  study  of 
the  action  of  the  electric  current  on  chemical 
compounds.  As  compounds  are  decomposed  by 
the  electric  current  into  two  parts,  one  going  to 
the  positive,  the  other  to  the  negative,  pole,  the 
view  that  every  compound  consists  of  two  parts 
was  thus  plainly  strengthened.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  electro-chemical  theory  by  Berzelius 
led  to  the  general  use  of  dualistic  formulae. 
These  formulte  were  intended  to  represent  the 
electro-negative  and  the  electro-positive  con- 
stituent of  each  compound.  For  a  long  time 
these  formulae  were  used  exclusively,  and  in 
some  books  even  at  the  present  day  they  are 
found,  though  many  facts  have  been  discovered 
which  show  that  the  electro-chemical  theory  is 
untenable— at  least,  in  the  form  in  which  it  was 
put  forward  by  Berzelius  {v.  Dualism). 

Owing  to  the  complexity  of  the  compounds 
of  carbon,  and  the  fact  that  they  readily  undergo 
changes,  the  chief  studies  which  have  led  to  the 
views  at  present  held  have  been  made  with  regard 
to  these  compounds.  At  one  time  what  was  called 
the  tlieory  of  radicles  played  an  important  part, 
and  at  this  time  every  formula  expressed  the 
views  of  chemists  regarding  the  particular  radicle 
or  radicles  contained  in  a  compound.  These  radi- 
cles were  groups  of  atoms  which  could  be  trans- 
ferred from  one  compound  to  another  without 
undergoing  change  of  composition.  According 
to  the  theory  of  conjugate  cmn^ounds  {Theorie 


der  gepaarten  Verbindungen),  every  complex 
compound  is  made  up  of  some  simple  compound 
conjugated  with  a  complex  group.  Thus  aniUne 
was  regarded  as  made  up  of  ammonia  conjugated 
with  a  group  CgH^,  as  represented  in  the  formula 
CjHj.NHj.  The  sulphonic  acids  were  in  the  same 
way  regarded  as  made  up  of  sulphuric  acid  con- 
jugated with  various  groups  of  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen. Next  came  the  theory  of  types,  which 
regards  all  compounds  as  buUt  according  to  a 
few  plans.  The  general  plans  of  all  compounds 
were  found  in  simple  compounds  Hke  hydro- 
chloric acid,  water,  ammonia,  and  marsh  gas. 
In  saying  that  alcohol,  for  example,  belongs  to 
the  water  type  it  was  meant  that  it  may  be 
regarded  as  derived  from  water  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  group  C.jHs  for  a  part  of  the  hydrogen 
in  water.    The  relation  between  the  two  was 

represented  by  the  formulae  g }  0  and        }  0. 

So,  too,  aniline  was  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
ammonia  type,  and  the  relation  between  them 

^) 

was  represented  by  the  formulae  H  \  N  and 

H  t  N.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  method  of  clas- 
H) 

sification  or  of  expressing  constitution  involves 
the  conception  of  substitution  and,  to  some  extent, 
the  conception  of  radicles  i.e.  of  complex  groups 
playing  the  part  of  single  atoms.  The  object  of 
a  typical  formula  was  to  show  to  which  of  the 
types  a  compound  was  related,  and  in  what  way 
it  was  regarded  as  derived  from  the  type.  It  was 
found  necessary  to  refer  many  compounds  to 
more  than  one  type,  and  this  led  to  what  was 
called  the  tlieory  of  mixed  types.  The  compound 
methylamine  may  serve  to  illustrate  this.  It 
may  be  regarded  as  derived  from  ammonia,  in 
which  case  it  must  be  represented  by  the  formula 

H  [  N,  or  it  may  with  equal  right  be  regarded 

h) 

as  derived  from  marsh  gas,  and  it  must  then  be 
NH.,1 

represented  by  the  formula    jj  f  C.  Both  these 

h) 

views  may,  however,  be  harmonised,  and  the 
compound  represented  as  belonging  to  both 


types  thus 


It  is  thus  seen  that  chemists  for  more  than 
a  century  have  attempted  by  means  of  formulse 
to  express  then*  views  in  regard  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  chemical  compounds  in  terms  of  prevail- 
ing hypotheses.  But  the  formulas  thus  framed 
were  in  most  cases  more  than  mere  expressions 
of  theory.  They  attempted  to  express  certain 
facts  that  were  known.  In  the  dualistic  formulie 
the  fact  was  expressed  that  compounds  are 
formed  by  the  union  of  two  parts.  In  the 
electro-chemical  formulae  the  fact  was  expressed 
that  compounds  break  down  into  two  parts 
under  the  influence  of  an  electric  current.  In 
the  formulae  representing  conjugate  compounds, 
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the  fact  that  some  of  the  compounds  thus  repre- 
sented have  properties  highly  suggestive  of  the 
fundamental  substance  supposed  to  be  contained 
in  them  was  recognised ;  and  in  the  typical 
formulEB  the  fact  that  the  general  conduct  of  the 
compound  represented  is  like  that  of  the  type  to 
which  it  is  regarded  as  belonging  is  intended  to 
be  expressed.  When  alcohol  is  represented  as 
belonging  to  the  water  type,  for  example,  the 
chemical  conduct  of  the  two  substances  is  the 
justification  for  the  view  expressed.  All  the 
constitutional  formula,  then,  are  intended  to 
express  facts  established  by  study  of  the  com- 
pounds. Everything  learned  in  regard  to  a 
compound  must  be  in  accordance  with  the 
formula,  and  must,  if  possible,  find  an  interpre- 
tation in  the  formula.  It  would  be  absurd,  for 
example,  to  represent  a  marked  acid  as  belong- 
ing to  the  ammonia  type,  unless  it  could  be 
shown  that,  together  with  its  acid  properties, 
the  compound  also  has  certain  properties  which 
suggest  those  of  ammonia. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  constitutional  for- 
mula3  used  by  most  chemists  of  the  present  day. 
These,  like  all  preceding  constitutional  formubo, 
are  intended  to  express  the  facts  in  terms  of  the 
prevaihng  hypotheses.  The  type  theory  gave 
way  to  the  valency  hypothesis  which  was  first 
suggested  by  Frankland  and  afterwards  elaborated 
by  Kekule,  Couper,  Kolbe  and  others.  According 
to  this  the  cause  of  the  types  is  to  be  looked  for 
in  the  atoms  of  which  the  typical  compounds 
are  made  up.  Atoms  differ  from  one  another  in 
the  number  of  other  atoms  which  they  can  hold 
in  combination  at  the  same  time.  The  so-called 
types  are  simply  representative  compounds,  il- 
lustrating the  forms  of  compounds  possible  in 
the  case  of  monovalent,  divalent,  trivalent,  and 
tetravalent,  elements.  Just  as  the  atom  of  hy- 
drogen is  in  combination  with  chlorine  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  so  each  atom  of  hydrogen  is  in  com- 
bination with  oxygen  in  water,  with  nitrogen  in 
ammonia,  and  with  carbon  in  marsh  gas.  This 
view  involves  the  conception  of  the  linkage  of 
atoms.  Instead  of  conceiving  each  molecule  of 
water,  of  ammonia,  and  of  marsh  gas,  as  made 
up  of  a  certain  number  of  atoms  all  in  direct 
combination,  we  now  conceive  that  in  these  mole- 
cules there  are  direct  connexions  between  some 
of  the  atoms  and  not  between  others.  While  in 
the  molecules  named  the  hydrogen  is  in  direct 
combination  with  oxygen,  with  nitrogen,  and 
with  carbon,  it  is  not  believed  to  be  in  direct 
combination  with  hydrogen.  These  views  are  ex- 
pressed by  the  following  f ormute : — 


H— 0— H  or 
M 


N^-H  or  N  ;  H  or  N-H 


or  H.O.H 
.H 


'\5  { 


H 


■H 


•H 


9<H  oi-C  jjOrjj.C 

\h  Lh 


H 


Each  of  the  formulne  for  water  expresses  exactly 
the  same  view,  and  so  do  the  different  formuhu 
for  ammonia  and  for  marsh  gas.  The  facts 
which  lead  to  the  acceptance  of  the  valency 
hypothesis  have  been  considered  pretty  fully  in 
the  article  Equiv.vlexcy  {([.  v.)  and  they  need  not 


be  repeated  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  view  that  there  are 
definite  lines  of  connexion  between  the  different 
parts  of  molecules  is  extremely  strong,  and  that 
without  this  view  it  appears  to  be  impossible  to 
explain  the  many  cases  of  isomerism  which 
jjresent  themselves  in  the  field  of  organic 
chemistry.  In  our  constitutional  formuhe  at 
present  we  endeavour  to  state  what  lines  of  con- 
nexion exist  in  the  molecules.  These  formulae 
are  based  upon  the  molecular  and  atomic  theory, 
the  hypothesis  of  the  linkage  of  atoms,  and  to 
some  extent  upon  the  valency  hypothesis. 

The  difference  between  a  typical  formula, 
and  a  linkage-formula  is  very  slight  in  simple 
compounds,  and  when  the  linkage-formula  is 
written  without  the  use  of  lines  or  points  to  indi- 
cate the  connexions  between  the  atoms,  it  is  iden- 
tical in  appearance  with  the  typical  formula. 
It  is  nevertheless  intended  to  express  something 
which  the  typical  formula  did  not  express.  We 
may  write  methyl  alcohol : — 

r  OH       ^O— H 
0  or  CH3— 0— H  or  C         or  C<g 

Each  formula  is  intended  to  express  exactly  the 
same  thing,  and  that  is,  that  of  the  four  hydrogen 
atoms  contained  in  the  molecule  of  methyl 
alcohol,  three  are  in  direct  combination  with 
carbon  alone,  and  one  with  oxygen  ;  while  the 
oxygen  is  in  direct  combination  with  carbon  as 
well  as  with  hydrogen.  The  formulas  also  ex- 
press the  relation  between  water  and  methyl  alco- 
hol, but  that  fact  is  not  regarded  as  the  principal 
one,  as  it  was  when  the  theory  of  typ&s  was  the 
controlling  idea.  While  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
how  by  means  of  such  formulas  it  is  possible  to 
express  the  constitution  of  compounds,  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  see  how,  when  more  than  one  formula 
is  possible  for  the  same  comijound,  the  selection 
is  made.  It  is  thought  by  some  that,  in  order  to 
express  the  constitution  of  a  compound,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  know  the  valencies  of  the  atoms 
which  form  the  molecule  of  the  compound,  and  to 
arrange  these  atoms  in  such  a  way  as  to  satisfy  all 
the  hypothetical  afSnities  or  bonds.  Thus  the  con  - 

stitutionof  sulphuric  acid  is  written  S<\q  Q— H 

by  some,  because  sulphur  and  oxygen  are  divalent 
and  hydrogen  is  monovalent.  In  this  case  to  be 
sure  there  are  two  other  ways  in  which  the  con- 
stitutional formula  may  be  written  on  the  above 
assumptions.  TheyareH— O— S— 0— 0— 0— H 
and  H— S— 0— 0— 0— 0— H.  Such  formuhe, 
however,  are  conventional  methods  of  expressing 
certain  matters  which  call  for  evidence.  They  are 
simply  the  results  of  the  application  of  the  hypo- 
thesis of  valency  and  express  something  in  regard 
to  which  we  know  nothing  until  the  subject  has 
been  investigated.  Who,  for  example,  can  tell 
without  investigation  whether  in  sulphuric  acid 
both  hydrogen  atoms  are  in  combination  with 
oxygen,  or  whether  one  is  in  combination  with 
oxygen  and  the  other  with  sulphur?  One  view  is 
just  as  probable  a  priori  as  the  other,  and  there 
is  nothing  in  the  hypothesis  which  will  enable 
us  to  decide  between  them.  And  so  in  most 
other  cases.  The  hypothesis  of  the  linkage  of 
atoms  affords  us  a  ready  method  of  expressing 
facts  which  are  known  to  us,  but  it  does  not  fur- 
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nish  us  with  the  facts.  What  kinds  of  facts  then 
can  be  expressed  by  means  of  the  hypothesis, 
and  how  can  we  become  acquainted  with  these 
facts  ? 

Answers  to  these  questions  will  best  be  given 
by  means  of  examples.  There  are  two  com- 
pounds known  which  by  the  usual  methods  can 
easily  be  shown  to  have  the  molecular  formula 
C2H3N.  Without  further  information,  any  attempt 
to  express  views  in  regard  to  the  structure  of 
these  substances  would  be  mere  speculation. 
By  studying  the  chemical  conduct  of  both  we 
soon  recognise  marked  differences  between  them. 
One  of  them  shows  a  tendency  to  decompose  in 
such  a  way  that  the  nitrogen  is  given  off  in  the 
form  of  ammonia,  while  the  two  carbon  atoms 
remain.  Thus,  under  proper  conditions  this  de- 
composition takes  place : 

0,H3N  +  2H,0  =  CM,0^  +  NH3. 
The  other  compound  breaks  down  in  an  entirely 
different  way,  the  nitrogen  remaining  in  combina- 
tion with  one  of  the  carbon  atoms,  and  the  other 
carbon  atom  being  given  off  thus  : 

CoH^N  +  2H,0  =  CH5N  +  H.COo. 
These  facts  suggest  that  the  carbon  and  nitrogen 
in  these  two  compounds  are  held  together  in 
different  ways.  In  the  first  it  appears  probable 
that  the  connexion  is  as  represented  in  the  for- 
mula C — C — N ;  while  in  the  second  it  appears 
that  the  connexion  is  this,  C — N — C.  As  regards 
the  way  in  which  the  hydrogen  atoms  are  held 
in  combination,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  com- 
pounds formed  by  decomposition  of  the  two  bodies 
under  consideration  contain  the  methyl  group 
CH.„  which,  from  its  formation  from  marsh  gas, 
is  easily  shown  to  have  the  constitution  repre- 
H 
I 

sented  by  the  formula  H  —  C  — H  ;  or,  to  be 
more  strictly  accurate,  the  formation  from  marsh 
gas  shows  that  if  marsh  gas  has  the  formula 
H  H 

I  I 
H— C— H,  methyl  is  H— C— H.    As  the  va- 

I 

H 

lency  of  the  carbon  atom  is  never  greater  than 
four,  so  far  as  is  known,  it  appears  that  the  I 
first  of  the  two  compounds  has  the  constitution  j 
H.,C — C — N,  and  the  other  the  constitution 
H.|C — N — C.  These  formula3  are  in  accordance  [ 
with  the  decompositions  above  mentioned,  and 
they  suggest  the  conduct  of  the  substances. 
Again,  the  methods  of  formation  of  the  sub- 
stances confirm  the  conclusions  already  drawn 
in  regard  to  their  constitution.  Both  are  formed 
when  a  salt  of  hydrocyanic  acid  is  treated  with 
a  mono-halogen  derivative  of  marsh  gas  such  as 
methyl  iodide  CH3I.  According  to  the  prevailing 
notions,  for  which  there  is  abundant  evidence, 
methyl  iodide  is  marsh  gas  in  which  one  atom  of 
hydrogen  has  been  replaced  by  one  atom  of  iodine. 
Its  constitution  is  therefore  represented  thus  : 

H 

I 

H — C — I.    When  this  is  treated  with  silver 


cyanide  the  silver  and  iodine  unite  and  the 
residue  of  marsh  gas,  i.e.  methyl,  CH3,  unites 
with  the  cyanogen.  Thus  a  compound  is  formed 


which  is  represented  by  the  formula  Il3C(CN). 
And,  just  as  the  sUver  salt  is  called  silver 
cyanide,  so  this  compound  would  natm-ally  be 
called  methyl  cyanide.  But,  as  already  stated, 
there  are  two  compounds  formed.  One  is  called 
methyl  cyanide,  and  the  other  methyl  isocyanide. 
While  the  method  of  formation  plainly  indicates 
the  presence  of  methyl  in  both  compounds,  it 
does  not  give  any  clue  to  the  way  in  which  the 
carbon  and  nitrogen  of  the  cyanogen  are  united 
with  the  methyl.  According  to  all  we  know  con- 
cerning carbon  and  nitrogen,  either  may  act  as 
a  linking  element,  so  that  the  two  possibilities 
suggest  themselves  which  are  represented  by 
these  formula,  H3C— C— N  and  H3C— N— C. 
We  do  not  know  whether  sUver  cyanide  has  the 
structure  Ag — C — N  or  Ag — N — C ;  as  both  the 
methyl  compounds  mentioned  are  formed  by 
treating  silver  cyanide  with  methyl  iodide,  it 
seems  not  improbable  that  the  salt  contains 
both  varieties.  However  this  maybe,  it  is  clear 
that  the  method  of  formation  of  the  methyl  com- 
pounds does  not  afford  us  any  clue  to  the 
structure  of  the  cyanogen  group.  Our  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  this  is  obtained  solely  by  a 
study  of  the  decompositions  of  the  compounds. 

For  the  two  formula  under  discussion  we  have 
experimental  evidence,  and  the  formulae  express 
the  results  of  experiments.  These  results  are 
interpreted  in  terms  of  the  linkage-hypothesis. 
So  far  these  formulae  are  practically  independent 
of  the  hypothesis  of  valency.  The  conception 
that  the  molecule  of  marsh  gas  consists  of  one 
carbon  atom  in  combination  with  four  hydrogen 
atoms  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  view 
that  the  molecule  is  symmetrical,  and  this  view 
is  entirely  in  accordance  with  all  facts  known 
regarding  the  compound.  This  conception  is  not 
perhaps  so  much  a  result  of  the  appHcation  of 
the  hypothesis  of  valency,  as  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  conduct  of  marsh  gas.  On  now  examining 
the  formulas  for  methyl  cyanide  and  methyl  iso- 
cyanide in  the  light  of  the  hypothesis  of  valency, 
we  see  that  in  that  of  methyl  cyanide,  H3G — C — N, 
one  carbon  atom  is  represented  as  tetravalent, 
the  other  as  divalent,  and  the  nitrogen  as  mono- 
valent. In  the  formula  of  the  isocyanide, 
H.,C — N — C,  one  carbon  atom  appears  to  be  tetra- 
valent, one  monovalent,  and  the  nitrogen  divalent. 
But,  as  in  most  compounds  carbon  is  tetravalent 
and  nitrogen  either  trivalent  orpentavalent,  it  is 
generally  held  that  in  these  compounds  they  also 
act  in  this  way,  and  the  formulae  are  written  so  as 
to  indicate  this.  Methyl  cyanide  is  represented 
thus  HjC — C=N,  and  the  isocyanide  thus 
H3C — N=rC,  the  nitrogen  being  trivalent  in  the 
former  and  pentavalent  in  the  latter.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  chief  reason  for  writing  the 
formulaB  in  this  way  is  to  account  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  hypothetical  bonds  or  affinities. 
No  experimental  evidence  has  been  furnished 
in  favour  of  these  formulae,  and,  so  far  as  our 
knowledge  of  facts  is  concerned,  the  simpler 
formulas  represent  just  as  much  as  the  more 
complex  ones. 

The  two  examples  discussed  will  give  a  fair 
idea  of  the  methods  in  use  for  determining  the 
structure  or  constitution  of  compounds  and  of 
expressing  the  results  by  means  of  formulae. 
The  results  reached  by  a  study  of  the  reactions 
of  a  compound  are  expressed  by  means  of  a 
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reaction-formida.  Those  reached  by  a  study  of 
the  method  of  synthesis  of  a  compound  are  ex- 
pressed by  means  of  a  synthesis-formula.  As  it 
is  found  that  in  most  cases  the  reaction-formula 
is  identical  with  the  synthesis-formula,  the  ex- 
pression is  called  a  siruchiral  or  constitutional 
formula.  The  structure  or  constitution  may  be 
expressed  by  means  of  a  simple  linkage-formula 
in  which  the  connexions  between  the  atoms  as 
determined  by  experiments  are  pointed  out ;  or 
a  valency -formula  in  which  an  attempt  is  made 
to  express  different  kinds  of  connexions  between 
atoms.  The  linkage-formula  is  based  u|Jon  ex- 
periments ;  the  valency-formula,  so  far  as  it 
expresses  more  than  the  linkage-formula,  is 
almost  wholly  an  expression  of  an  hypothesis. 

The  constitutional  formulaa  of  all  the  great 
groups  of  chemical  comijounds  have  been  deter- 
mined by  experiments,  and  they  are  of  great 
value  in  enabling  chemists  to  express  very  con- 
cisely in  intelligible  language  the  results  of  ex- 
periments. As  it  is  found  that  a  certain  kind  of 
constitution  carries  with  it  a  certain  set  of  pro- 
perties, the  formula  conveys  to  the  mind  at  once 
a  clear  impression  in  regard  to  the  general  pro- 
perties of  the  compound  represented.  It  has 
been  shown  by  experiment  that  in  every  alcohol 
hydrogen  is  linked  to  oxygen,  and  the  group 
thus  formed,  which  is  called  hydroxyl,  is  in  turn 
linked  to  a  hydrocarbon  residue.  Methyl  alco- 
hol, for  example,  is  represented  thus  H^C — O — H. 
Now,  whenever  we  see  an  expression  of  this  kind 
E — 0 — H,  in  whichE  is  any  hydrocarbon  residue, 
we  may  expect  that  the  substance  thus  repre- 
sented has  certain  general  properties  which  are 
characteristic  of  all  alcohols.  The  analogy  be- 
tween these  substances  and  water  and  the  me- 
tallic bases  is  also  clearly  indicated  by  their 
formula3.    Thus  we  have  this  series  : — 

H— 0— H  water, 

K — 0— H  potassium  hydroxide, 
Na — 0 — H  sodium  hydroxide, 

M — 0 — H  any  hydroxide  of  a  monovalent 
metal, 

H3C— 0— H  methyl  alcohol, 
H.C,— O— H  ethyl  alcohol, 

E — 0 — H  any  alcohol  containing  a  mono- 
valent residue  of  a  hydrocarbon. 
A  very  interesting  piece  of  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  linking  represented  in  these  formulse  is  fur- 
nished by  the  action  of  a  reagent  which  has  the 
power  of  removing  oxygen  and  putting  chlorine 
in  its  place.  Such  a  reagent  is  pentachloride 
of  phosphorus,  PCI5.  When  it  is  brought  in 
contact  with  a  substance  containing  oxygen  this 
element  is  abstracted  and  two  chlorine  atoms 
from  the  pentachloride  take  the  place  of  each 
atom  of  oxygen.  If  the  oxygen  serves  the  pur- 
pose of  a  linking  element,  as  it  does  in  the  com- 
pounds above  represented,  the  compound  breaks 
down  in  such  a  way  that  the  parts  linked  to- 
gether by  the  oxygen  appear  in  separate  mole- 
cules. Thus,  replacing  the  oxygen  in  the  above 
compounds  by  chlorine,  we  should  have  this 
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H-Cl 
K— CI 
Na— CI 
M— CI 
H3C— CI 
H5C0— CI 
E— 01 


CI— H 
Cl-H 
CI— H 
CI— H 
CI— H 
Cl-H 
01— H 


In  each  case  decomposition  takes  place,  and  two 
molecules  are  formed  from  one.  The  general  re- 
action in  the  case  of  metallic  hydroxides  is  ; 
M— O— H-fPCl-,  =  POCl,,H-MCl  +  HCl ;  and  in 
the  ease  of  alcohols  it  is  : 

E— 0— H PCI5  =  POCI3  +  ECU  HCl. 
It  is  evident  that  oxygen  has  some  power  which 
chlorine  does  not  possess.  It  can  link  together 
hydrogen  and  another  element,  while  in  the 
cases  mentioned  chlorine  cannot.  In  a  similar 
way  an  elaborate  study  of  acids  has  shown 
that  in  most  of  them  the  hydrogen  which  is 
replaceable  by  metallic  elements  is  in  combina- 
tion in  the  form  of  hydroxyl,  but  the  hydroxyl 
instead  of  being  in  direct  combination  with 
a  metal,  as  in  the  hydroxides  above  referred 
to,  is  generally  in  combination  with  some 
element  which  is  in  turn  in  combination  with 
oxygen.  The  constitution  of  nitric  acid,  for 
example,  has  been  found  to  be  probably  re- 
presented thus   0„N — 0 — H  ;   sulphuric  acid 

thus  C)2'^<Co— H  '  pe'^manganic  acid  thus 
OjMn- 0— H;  chromic  acid  thus  OA<CoH' 
&c.,  &c.  So  too  the  carbonates  are  found  to 
be  derived  from  an  acid  which  probably  has 
the    structure    represented    by   the  formula 

OC<^Q^.    On  studying  the  acids  of  carbon,  or 

the  so-called  organic  acids,  most  of  them  are 
found  to  contain  hydroxyl  in  combination  with 
carbonyl,  forming  together  the  grouji  known  as 
carboxyl  which  has  the  structure  OC — O— H. 
The  greater  number  of  the  monobasic  carbon 

E 

acids  may  be  represented  thus  OC<^qjj  or 

E.CO.OH.  These  formulaa  show  the  relations 
which  exist  between  the  acids  in  question  and 
carbonic  acid.  If  in  the  latter  we  suppose  a 
hydroxyl  group  replaced  by  a  residue  like 
methyl,  ethyl,  &c.,  the  result  is  a  carbon  acid  or 

CH 

an  organic  acid.   Acetic  acid  is  OC<^qjj'  ;  pro- 
C  H 

pionic  acid  is  OC<^q'|j  ' ;  or  these  formulaa 

may  also  be  written  CH3.CO.OH  andC,H,.CO.OH 
respectively.    These  are  linkage-formuiffi  based 
upon  experiments.    If  we  write  them  thus 
O  O 

II  II 
H3C— C— 0— H  and  H,C.,— C— O-H,  we  then 
have  to  deal  with  valency-formulfe,  and  they,  as 
already  remarked,  convey  no  more  information 
than  the  hnkage-formulaj,  unless  by  further  ex- 
periments we  become  acquainted  with  facts 
which  justify  us  in  expressing  the  relation  be- 
tween the  hydroxylic  oxygen  and  carbon  in  a  dif- 
ferent way  from  that  in  which  we  express  the 
relation  between  the  carbonylic  oxygen  and  car- 
bon. In  this  case  we  are  certainly  justified  in 
making  the  distinction.  It  is  found  that  when 
the  oxygen  of  the  hydroxyl  is  replaced  by 
chlorine,  one  chlorine  atom  takes  the  place  of 
the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  of  the  hydroxyl,  and 
the  other  passes  off  in  combination  with  hydro- 
gen as  hydrochloric  acid.  It  appears  therefore 
that  but  one  chlorine  atom  can  enter  in  the 
place  formerly  occupied  by  the  hydroxylic  oxy- 
gen. This  is  represented  by  the  single  line 
0 — 0— H.    On  the  other  hand,  under  a  change 
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of  conditions,  it  is  found  possible  to  replace  the 
carbonylic  oxygen  by  chlorine,  and  in  this  case 
two  chlorine  atoms  enter  into  the  molecule  in 
place  of  the  oxygen.  This  we  may  represent  by 
two  lines  thus,  0=0.   In  this  case  then  the  for- 

O 

II 

mula  — C — 0 — H  is  more  than  a  mere  applica- 
tion of  the  valency-hypothesis,  it  is  the  expres- 
sion in  a  particular  language  of  a  number  of 
facts,  among  which  are  some  which  justify  the 
use  of  the  double  line,  if  that  is  used  simply  as 
an  expression  of  the  facts. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  show 
how  the  structural  formulaj  of  all  the  different 
classes  of  compounds  are  deduced  from  experi- 
mentally determined  facts,  but  rather  to  illustrate 
the  general  principles  which  are  made  use  of,  and 
to  show  in  what  way  the  formulse  express  the 
facts.  The  question  of  single  and  double  union 
has  just  been  touched  upon  in  connexion  with  the 
relations  existing  between  carbon  and  oxygen. 
The  same  question  has  frequently  been  discussed 
with  special  reference  to  the  relations  between 
carbon  atoms.  A  concrete  case  is  that  of  ethylene. 
As  is  well  known,  this  hydrocarbon  has  the  mole- 
cular formula  CjH^.  It  is  obtained  from  ethane 
CoHg  by  the  indirect  abstraction  of  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen,  or  from  alcohol  C2H5 — 0 — H  by  the 
abstraction  of  the  elements  of  water.  In  ethane  it 
is  assumed  that  the  linkages  occur  as  represented 
H  H 
I  I 

by  the  formula  H — C—  C— H ;  and  in  alcohol  as 

I  I 
H  H 

H  H 

I  I 

represented  by  the  formula,  H — C — C — 0 — H. 

I  I 
H  H 

Now  when  hydrogen  is  abstracted  from  ethane, 
or  water  from  alcohol,  the  action  may  plainly 
take  place  in  two  ways  so  as  to  form  a  com- 
H 

pound  of  the  structure,  H— C — C — H,  or  one  of 


H  H 

I  I 

the  structure  0 — 0  .     But  when  ethylene  is 

I  I 
H  H 

treated  with  chlorine  a  compound  of  the  formula 
C2H4CI2  is  formed,  and  it  has  been  shown  that 
in  this  compound  each  chlorine  is  in  combina- 
tion with  a  different  atom,  as  represented  in  the 
H  H 
I  I 

formula  CI — C — C — CI.   It  appears  from  this 

I  I 
H  H 

that  ethylene  is,  in  all  probability,  made  up  as 
H  H 

I  I 

represented  in  the  formula  C — C.    So  far  this 

I  I 
H  H 

formula  expresses  all  that  we  have  learned,  and 
it  appears  that,  in  ethylene,  carbon  is  trivalent. 


But  ethylene  has  a  power  which  ethane  has  not. 
It  can  take  up  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  of  chlor- 
ine, bromine,  &c.   It  is  unsaturated.   We  may 

H  H 

I  I 

represent  this  fact  by  the  formula  — C — C — , 

I  I 
H  H 

which,  if  interpreted  in  terms  of  the  hypothesis 
of  valency,  means  that  two  of  the  affinities  of 
each  carbon  atom  are  employed  in  holding  hy- 
drogen in  combination,  one  of  each  in  holding 
the  two  carbon  atoms  together,  and  one  of  each 
is  unemployed.  There  are  several  objections  to 
this  view.  In  the  first  place  it  implies  that  a 
part  of  an  atom  can  be  acting  while  another  part 
is  doing  nothing,  a  state  of  things  which  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive.  In  the  next  place  if  a 
compound  with  free  affinities  can  exist,  why 
should  we  not  be  able  to  isolate  the  hydrocarbon 
I 

CH2  ?    This  compound  cannot  be  isolated.    It  is 

I 

necessary  to  have  a  molecule  containing  at  least 
two  carbon  atoms  before  it  is  possible  to  get  a 
compound  of  the  ethylene  series.  This  makes 
it  appear  probable  that  the  kind  of  unsaturation 
found  in  ethylene  is.dependent  upon  some  change 
in  the  relations  of  the  carbon  atoms.  The  difier- 
ence  between  the  relation  in  ethane  and  in  ethyl- 
ene may  be  represented  by  the  signs  C — C  and 
C=C.  The  second,  or  ethylene  sign,  suggests  at 
once  the  sign  used  to  express  the  carbonyl  rela- 
tion between  carbon  and  oxygen.  On  com- 
paring the  reactions  of  ethylene  compounds  with 
those  of  carbonyl  compounds,  we  find  indeed 
that  they  have  certain  features  in  common. 
This  is  seen  in  their  conduct  under  the  influence 
of  nascent  hydrogen.  Ethylene  is  converted  by 
this  reagent  into  the  saturated  compound  ethane, 
the  action  being  represented  in  this  way : 
H  H  H  H 

II  II 

C=C  +  2H  =  H— C— C— H.     So  too  acetone, 

II  II 
H  H  H  H 

which  may  be  taken  as  a  convenient  example  of 
carbonyl  compounds,  takes  up  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen  and  is  converted  into  the  saturated 
compound,  isopropyl  alcohol,  as  represented  in 

H  O  H 

I     II  I 

the  equation  H— C— C— 0— H -f  2H  =. 

I  I 
H  H 

H  H  H 

I     I  I 

H— C— C— C  -  H.    While  then  it  is  impos- 

I     I  I 
H  0  H 

I 

H 

sible  at  present  to  say  what  relation  the  con- 
dition which  we  call  single  union  bears  to  that 
which  we  call  double  union,  still  we  cannot  avoid 
recognising  that  there  are  at  least  two  kinds  of 
relations  between  atoms,  and  these  two  kinds 
may  be  conveniently  expressed  by  the  signs 
under  discussion. 

A  similar  study  of  acetylene,  C2H2,  and  cer- 
tain cyanogen  derivatives,  shows  that,  if  we 
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tecognlse  the  distinction  between  single  and 
double  union,  we  must  also  recognise  a  third 
kind  of  relation,  which  by  analogy  we  should 
call  triple  union.  This  condition  is  most  dis- 
tinctly represented  in  acetylene.  It  carries  with 
it  the  power  to  take  up  four  monovalent  atoms, 
just  as  the  double  union  condition  carries  with 
it  the  power  to  take  up  two  monovalent  atoms. 
Acetylene  becomes  ethane  under  the  influence  of 
nascent  hydrogen  as  expressed  thus :  C^H.,  +  4H 
=  CjH^.  The  same  power  is  seen  in  the  cyanides. 
Thus,  methyl  cyanide,  which,  assuming  the  con- 
dition of  triple  union  between  the  carbon  and 
nitrogen  in  the  cyanogen  group,  is  expressed 
thus,  CH3 — CEEN,  takes  up  four  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen, and  is  converted  into  ethylamine ;  thus 
CH3— C=N-l-4H  =  CH,— CH,— NH,;  a  trans- 
formation which  is  plainly  of  the  same  kind  as 
that  which  takes  place  when  acetylene  is  trans- 
formed into  ethane.  It  should  be  distinctly 
stated  that  the  signs  used  to  express  double 
union  and  triple  union  are  not  intended  to  con- 
vey the  idea  that  the  condition  of  single  union, 
whatever  that  may  be,  is  repeated  twice  or  three 
times.  They  simply  express  relations  different 
from  that  of  single  union,  relations  which  we 
recognise  by  means  of  definite  reactions.  The 
double  line  certainly  does  not  mean  that  the 
union  expressed  by  it  is  twice  as  strong  as  that 
expressed  by  the  single  line.  Indeed  it  is  clear, 
from  a  study  of  compounds  in  which  the  ethyl- 
ene condition  exists,  that  the  double  union  is 
less  firm  than  the  single,  and  the  study  of  com- 
pounds of  the  acetylene  order  shows  equally 
plainly  that  triple  union  is  the  least  firm  of  the 
three. 

If  we  should  examine  all  the  linkage  formula 
of  complex  compounds  which  have  been  deter- 
mined experimentally,  we  should  find  that,  in 
general,  the  linking  takes  place  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  valency.  In  many  cases,  how- 
ever, the  linkages  are  less  in  number  than  we 
should  be  led  to  expect  from  our  knowledge  of 
the  valencies  of  the  elementary  atoms.  In  these 
cases,  it  is  generally  found  that  the  compounds 
have  the  power  of  forming  additive  compounds 
in  which  each  element  acts  with  its  maximum 
valency. 

The  methods  for  determining  constitutional 
formula;  thus  far  considered  are  purely  chemical. 
They  are  based  upon  a  careful  study  of  the  de- 
compositions, syntheses,  and  transformations, 
of  the  compounds.  The  question  will  suggest 
itself,  whether  it  is  possible  by  a  study  of 
physical  properties  to  throw  any  light  upon 
structure.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  in 
the  direction  indicated.  The  methods  will  not 
be  considered  here  at  all  in  detail,  as  they  will 
form  the  subject  of  other  articles.  The  proper- 
ties which  have  been  most  elaborately  studied 
are ;  specific  volume,  molecular  refraction, 
polarisation-iohenomena,  magnetic  rotation,  and 
thermal  phenomena. 

The  specific  volume,  or  molecular  volume,  of 
a  substance  is  represented  by  a  figure  obtained 
by  dividing  the  molecular  weight  of  the  substance 
by  its  specific  gravity  in  the  liquid  form.  It  has 
been  shown  that  the  specific  volume  of  an  element 
in  combination  can  sometimes  be  determined  by 
studying  a  number  of  its  compounds,  the  general 
principle  made  use  of  being  this  :  the  specific 


volume  of  a  certain  compound  is  determined  and 
then  that  of  another  compound  differing  from 
the  first  by  1  or  2  atoms  of  the  element ;  the 
difference  between  the  two  specific  volumes  is 
regarded  as  the  specific  volume  of  1  or  2  atoms 
of  the  element  by  which  the  two  compounds  differ. 
It  appears  from  investigations  thus  far  carried 
out  that  the  specific  volume  of  oxygen  has  two 
values  according  as  it  is  in  the  hydroxylic  or  the 
carbonylic  condition.  Assuming  this  to  be  estab- 
lished, it  is  clear  that,  by  determining  the  spe- 
cific gi-avity  of  a  compound  in  liquid  form,  and 
without  studying  its  chemical  reactions,  we  might 
be  able  to  decide  whether  an  oxygen  atom  con- 
tained in  it  is  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  two 
conditions  mentioned." 

As  regards  molecular  refraction,  it  has  been 
shown  that,  in  general,  compounds  of  the  same 
composition  have  the  same  refraction-equivalent. 
The  refraction  equivalent  is  represented  by  the 

expression  p^!^^,  in  which  P  is  the  mole- 
cular weight  of  the  substance,  the  index  of  refrac- 
tion, and  the  relative  density  of  the  substance.  A 
more  elaborate  study  of  this  subject  has  shown 
that  the  molecular  refraction  of  a  substance  is  in- 
fluenced by  the  presence  of  the  condition  of  double 
or  triple  union.  The  occurrence  in  a  compound  of 
one  double  linkage  causes  a  definite  increase  in 
the  molecular  refraction.  So,  also,  the  presence 
of  carbonyl,  CO,  causes  an  increase  in  the  mole- 
cular refraction  above  that  found  when  the  oxy- 
gen is  present  in  the  singly  linked  condition,  as 
in  hydroxyl  C — 0 — H.  If  these  rules  can  bo 
proved  to  be  well  founded  we  have  a  method 
which  will  enable  us  to  determine  whether  double 
linkage  between  carbon  atoms,  or  between  car- 
bon and  oxygen,  exists  in  compounds  under  ex- 
amination. The  method  does  not,  however,  help 
us  at  present  to  understand  what  double  link- 
age is.  It  merely  puts  us  in  a  position  to  say 
that,  if  this  condition  is  assumed  in  certain 
compounds,  it  must  be  assumed  in  certain  other 
compounds  which  conduct  themselves  in  the 
same  way.' 

Kecently  some  facts  have  been  observed  in 
studying  the  magnetic  rotary  power  of  substances 
which  may  be  utilised  in  determining  constitu- 
tion. It  has  been  shown  that  the  addition  of 
CH._,  to  a  compound  increases  the  molecular 
magnetic  rotation  by  a  definite  quantity.  So 
also  a  definite  effect  was  shown  to  be  produced 
by  the  introduction  of  methyl.  Other  results  of 
the  same  general  character  were  obtained.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  a  further  study  of  the  mag- 
netic rotary  power  of  chemical  compounds  may 
put  us  in  possession  of  a  method  of  consider- 
able value.  Up  to  the  present  the  method  as 
thus  far  developed  has  not  come  into  general 
use.  The  method  based  upon  a  study  of  the 
magnetic  rotary  power,  like  those  based  upon  a 
study  of  specific  volumes  and  molecular  refrac- 
tion, does  not  give  any  information  in  regard  to 
the  various  conditions  which  it  is  its  object  to 
detect.  It  merely  attempts  to  tell  us  in  which 
compounds  certain  conditions  exist,  without 
saying  anything  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  these 

'  The  connexions  between  specific  volume  and  constitu- 
tion, and  between  refraction  and  constitution,  are,  however, 
not  yet  anything  like  clearly  elaborated  (!•.  Physical 
METHODS).— M.  M.  P.  M, 
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conditions.  It  is,  however,  quite  within  the 
range  of  probability  that  continued  study  of  all 
the  physical  properties  of  compounds  may  lead 
to  a  satisfactory  hypothesis  in  regard  to  the 
nature  of  those  conditions  of  which  we  now 
simply  recognise  the  existence.  Thus,  if  it  is 
found  that,  whenever  double  linkage  occurs  in 
a  compound,  certain  physical  properties  always 
appear,  it  may  be  possible  to  frame  a  satisfac- 
tory hypothesis  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
condition  which  we  call  double  linkage.  If  then 
we  could  express  this  hypothesis  in  our  formula, 
these  would  be,  more  strictly  than  those  now  in 
use,  constitutional  formulm. 

The  chemical  methods  and  the  physical 
methods  thus  far  discussed  have  nothing  di- 
rectly to  do  with  the  relations  which  atoms  bear 
to  one  another  in  space.  The  formulae  deter- 
mined by  means  of  them  do  not  attempt  to 
express  space-relations,  unless  the  fact  that 
two  atoms  are  represented  as  being  in  direct  com- 
bination with  each  other  implies  that  they  are 
nearer  each  other  than  two  atoms  in  the  same 
molecule  which  are  not  in  direct  combination  with 
each  other.  The  formulse  simply  represent  con- 
nexions believed  to  exist  between  the  different 
parts  of  molecules.  We  know  nothing  in  regard 
to  the  forms  of  molecules,  and  the  arrangement 
of  atoms  in  space.  Nevertheless,  some  ingenious 
speculations  have  been  indulged  in  with  refer- 
ence to  these  space-relations.  One  which  has 
received  much  attention,  and  which  is  certainly 
worthy  of  serious  study,  was  suggested  by  obser- 
vations of  the  effects  produced  by  certain  sub- 
stances on  polarised  light.  There  are  three 
varieties  of  tartaric  acid  ;  one  of  these  turns  the 
plane  of  polarisation  of  a  ray  of  light  to  the 
right,  a  second  turns  it  to  the  left,  while  the 
third  is  optically  inactive.  The  third  is  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  first  and  second,  and  is, 
therefore,  probably  to  be  regarded  as  differing 
from  the  active  varieties  in  having  a  greater 
molecular  weight. 

The  difference  between  the  first  and  second 
tartaric  acids  cannot  be  expressed  by  means 
of  our  ordinary  linkage-formulte.  Both  are 
represented  probably  by  the  same  formula, 
CH(OH).CO.OH 

I  ,  which  ia  in  accordance  with 

CH(OH).CO.OH 

the  chemical  reactions,  decompositions,  and 
syntheses,  of  both.  Nevertheless  the  two  com- 
pounds differ.  Several  other  cases  of  the  same 
kind  are  known.  This  kind  of  isomerism, 
which  shows  itself  in  differences  in  the  physi- 
cal properties,  and  not  in  the  chemical  conduct, 
is  called  physical  isomerism.  To  account  for 
the  particular  kind  of  physical  isomerism 
here  referred  to,  Le  Bel  and  Van't  Hoff  have 
made  the  suggestion  that  it  may  be  due  to 
a  different  arrangement  in  sj^ace  of  certain 
parts  of  the  molecules.  If  the  four  affinities 
of  a  carbon  atom  be  supposed  to  be  exerted 
in  the  direction  of  the  angles  of  a  tetrahedron, 
the  carbon  atom  being  at  the  centre  of  the 
tetrahedron,  there  are  two  ways  in  which  four 
different  atoms  or  groups  can  be  conceived 
to  be  combined  with  the  carbon.  Arranging 
these  atoms  or  atomic  groups  in  any  way,'  the 
other  possible  arrangement  is  found  by  regarding 
the  reflection  of  the  first  arrangement  in  a  mirror. 


These  two  kinds  of  arrangement  in  space  are 
possible  only  in  those  compounds  in  which  a 
carbon  atom  is  in  combination  with  four  differ- 
ent atoms  or  atomic  groups.  Such  a  carbon 
atom  is  called  an  asymmetric  carbon  atom.  Now, 
it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  optically  active  com- 
pounds always  contain  one  or  more  asymmetrical 
carbon  atoms.  Some  attempts  have  been  made 
to  express  by  means  of  formulae  the  space- 
relations  suggested  in  the  above  hypothesis 
(v.  especially  Wishcenus,  K.  Sachsischen  Ges. 
der  Wissenschaften,  14,  1). 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Briihl  that  the 
boiling-points,  densities,  and  indices  of  refraction, 
of  isomeric  compounds  vary  in  the  same  way ; 
that  for  isomeric  compounds  the  constants  of  that 
one  are  largest  which  consists  of  an  uninterrupted 
chain  of  hydrocarbon  residues,  and  that  the  con- 
stants become  smaller  the  more  the  structure  of 
the  molecule  is  branched,  and  deviates  from 
one  direction.  The  data  thus  far  in  our  posses- 
sion seem  also  to  show  that  the  shorter  the  mole- 
cule of  isomeric  compounds,  i.e.  the  more  they 
approach  the  spherical  form,  the  larger  is  the  mo- 
lecular volume.  The  words  '  shorter,'  'branched,' 
(fee,  used  in  these  statements,  have  primarily, 
of  course,  reference  to  the  appearance  of  the  for- 
mulfB  in  common  use,  and  which,  as  already 
explained,  are  not  intended  to  represent  the 
arrangement  of  atoms  in  space.  But,  assuming 
that  they  do  in  a  rough  way  represent  the  shapes 
of  the  molecules,  it  appears  that  there  probably 
exists  a  direct  connexion  between  the  variations 
in  the  physical  constants  of  isomeric  compounds 
and  the  shapes  of  their  molecules.  Thus,  the 
specific  gravity  of  compounds  with  long  mole- 
cules would  necessarily  be  greater  than  that  of 
compounds  with  branched  or  spherical  molecules, 
for  the  same  reason  that  we  can  get  more  rods 
in  a  given  space  than  spheres  of  the  same  weight. 
So  also  with  reference  to  the  boiUng-points.  The 
rod-shaped  molecules  offer  the  most  points  of 
contact,  the  spherical  the  fewest.  The  cohesion 
between  molecules  of  the  first  kind  will  hence  be 
the  greatest,  and  the  conversion  of  a  substance 
made  up  of  such  molecules  into  vapour  will  re- 
quire more  heat,  or  the  boiling-point  will  be 
higher,  than  in  the  case  of  a  substance  made  up 
of  molecules  of  the  branched  or  spherical  kind. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  we  have  faint  sugges- 
tions that  our  linkage-formulte  have  some  re- 
lation to  the  arrangement  of  atoms  in  space, 
though  primarily  they  are  not  intended  to  ex- 
press facts  of  this  order.  I.  E. 

FOEMYL.  The  radicle  CHO,  the  lower 
homologue  of  acetyl.  The  term  was  at  one 
time  applied  to  the  radicle  CH  now  called 
metlmiyl.  The  formyl  derivatives  of  amines 
are  described  under  the  amines  from  which  they 
are  derived. 

FOKMYL-CAMPHOR  C^^B.^^  i.e. 
/CH.COH 

CsH„<  I  Camphor  aldehyde.  [76°-78=^. 

Formed  on  treating  camphor  with  formic  ether : 

CsH./l  %COH.OEt 

.CH.COH 
=  C8H„<;  I  +EtOH. 
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Separated  by  solution  in  alkalis,  shaking  with 
ether,  acidifying  with  acetic  acid,  shaking  again 
with  ether  and  evaporating  (Bishop  a.  Claisen, 
B.  22,  533).  Crystalline.  Its  properties  are  like 
those  of  the  ketonic  aldehydes  B.CO.CHE'.COH. 
It  is  a  moderately  strong  acid,  v.  sol.  caustic 
alkalis.    FeCl.;  gives  a  dark  violet  solution. 

Salt. — A'„Cu  :  bright  green  crystalline  pp. ; 
si.  sol.  water ;  v.  sol.  organic  solvents. 

Anilicle  C,(,H,50.CH:N.Ph :  [153°];  colour- 
less, crystallising  well. 

FORMYL-TRICAEBOXYLIC  ACID   v.  Me- 

THANE-Tr.ICAKBOXYLIC  ACIP. 

FORMYL  CYANURAMIDE.  Described 
under  Cyanic  acid  as  a  derivative  of  cyanur- 
araido. 

FORMYL-MELAMINE.  Described,  as  a  deri- 
vative of  cyanuramide,  under  Cyanic  acid. 
FORMYL-PHENYL-ACETIC  ACID 

HCO.CHPh.CO,H.  Ethyl  ether -RtA'.  (145°) 
at  16  mm.  Formed  by  suspending  dry  NaOEt 
in  ether  (3  pts.),  adding  a  mixture  of  formic 
ether  and  phenyl-acetic  ether,  and  keeping  the 
whole  for  several  days  in  a  closed  vessel.  The 
product  is  shaken  with  water  at  0°,  acidified, 
and  extracted  with  ether  (Wislicenus,  B.  20, 
2930).  Oil.  Decomposed  by  boiling  with 
aqueous  NaOH  into  formic  and  phenyl-acetic 
acids.  The  alcoholic  solution  gives  a  bluish- 
violet  colouration  with  FeCl.,.  Phenyl-hydra- 
zine forms  CO<^^pj^>CH  [196°].  Pormyl- 

phenyl-acetic  ether  changes  spontaneously,  es- 
pecially at  70°,  into  a  crystalline  isomeride  [70°]; 
this  isomeride  is  also  split  up  by  alkalis  into 
formic  and  phenyl-acetic  acids. 

DI-FORMYL-PHENYLENE-DIAMINE  v. 
Phenylene-diamine. 

FORMYL-PROPIONIC  ACID 
HCO.CHMe.CO.H.  (161°).  Formed  by  the 
action  of  NaOEt  on  a  mixture  of  formic  and 
propionic  ethers  (Wislicenus,  B.  20,  2930).  Oil. 
Gives  an  intense  reddish-violet  colour  with 
FeCL,. 

FORMYL-UREA  v.  Urea. 

FORMYL-XYLIDINE  v.  Xylidine. 

FRAGARIANIN.  Said  to  occur  in  the  root  of 
the  strawberry  {Fragaria  vesca)  (Phipson,  C.  N. 
38,  135).  V.  si.  sol.  water,  alcohol,  and  ether  ; 
potash-fusion  forms  from  itprotocatochuic  acid. 
Boiling  aqueous  HCl  splits  it  up  into  glucose 
and  an  amorphous  red  substance,  fragarin. 

FRANCEINS.  A  group  of  colouring  matters 
obtained  by  the  action  of  cone.  H^SO,,  upon  the 
haloid  derivatives  of  benzene.  From  the  penta- 
chloro-benzene  C^HCl-,  the  franceine  has  the 
empirical  formula  C,sHCl,03  (Istrati,  C.  B.  106, 
277  ;  Bl.  [2]  48, 35).  Ail  the  franceins  are  sol.  cone. 
H„SOj,  some  are  sol.  water.  Many  of  them  dis- 
solve in  alkalis  forming  very  soluble  neutral 
salts.  They  all  dissolve  in  alcohol  forming 
highly-coloured  dichroic  solutions.  They  dye 
cotton,  linen,  and  especially  silk  with  shades 
varying  from  rose-colour  to  maroon.  The  depth 
of  colour  and  the  tinctorial  power  increases  with 
the  proportion  of  chlorine.  Two  francenis 
CisHCkPs  are  obtained  by  boiling  pentachloro- 
benzene  (300  g.)  with  Nordhausen  acid  (2000  c.c.) 
for  8  hours  a  day  during  15  days ;  HCl  and  SO., 
are  given  off.  At  the  end  of  15  days  the  acid  is 
decanted,  a  fresh  quantity  added,  and  the  heat- 


ing continued  for  another  fortnight.  During 
this  process  the  franceins  gradually  separate  as 
a  maroon-coloured  substance.  After  washing 
with  water,  the  francein  formed  in  greater  quan- 
tity is  dissolved  out  in  aqueous  KOH,  rejipd.  by 
HCl,  and,  when  dried  at  60°,  exhibits  a  metallic 
green  lustre.  It  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  in  gly- 
cerine but  not  in  water.  Its  alcoholic  solution 
is  red  by  transmitted,  but  yellowish-green  by 
reflected,  light,  and  dyes  silk  a  rose-colour.  The 
K  salt  is  deep-brown  with  metallic  lustre,  and 
is  V.  sol.  water  forming  a  deep-red  non-dichroic 
solution  which  gives  pps.  with  salts  of  Ba,  Fe, 
Sn,  Hg,  Al,  Mg,  Cd,  Ni,  &c.  The  second  fran- 
cein, formed  at  the  same  time  in  much  smaller 
quantity  from  penta-chloro-benzene,  is  sol.  warm 
water  but  almost  insol.  KOHAq  and  is  less 
sol.  alcohol  than  its  isomeride.  It  dyes  silk  a 
peach  colour.  When  tetra-chloro-benzene  (200 
c.c.)  is  boiled  with  cone.  H,SOj  (1,200  c.c.) 
for  105  hours  it  is  completely  dissolved  with 
evolution  of  water,  HCl,  and  SO.^.  No  sulphonic 
acid  is  formed,  but  on  treatment  with  water  a 
reddish-brown  solid  is  got.  This  solid  dissolves 
easily  in  KOHAq  and  in  alcohol ;  its  alcoholic 
solution  is  pale  brown  by  transmitted,  and  dull 
green,  by  reflected,  light.  According  to  Georgesco 
a.  Mincou  (Bl.  [2]  50,  023),  this  francein  is 
C|„H|CL,0,.,  and  forms  an  insoluble  silver  salt 
C,„Ag,Cl,0,. 

FRANGULIN  C„H„„0,j?  (Schwabe,  Ar.  Ph. 
[3]  26,  500).  [230°]. '  A  yellow  crystallisable 
colouring  matter  contained  in  the  bark  of  the 
berry-bearing  alder  {Rhamnus  Frangula).  It  is 
accompanied  by  an  amorjihous  yellow  resin,  and 
occurs  most  abundantly  in  the  older  branches, 
the  younger  branches  containing  more  of  the 
resin  (Casselmann,  A.  104,  77). 

Preparation. — The  bark  is  digested  for  three 
days  with  alcohol  (90  p.c.)  at  25°  to  30°  ;  the 
resulting  tincture  is  concentrated  by  evaporation 
and  freed  from  tannin  &c.  by  ppn.  with  lead 
acetate  ;  lead  subacetate  is  added  to  the  filtrate, 
and  the  pp.  is  suspended  in  alcohol  and  decom- 
posed by  H._,S.  The  boiling  liquid  is  filtered, 
and  on  cooling  deposits  crystals  of  frangulin 
(Faust,  A.  165,  229 ;  Z.  [2]  5,  17  ;  Liebermann 
a.  Waldstein,  B.  9,  1775). 

Properties. — Lemon-yellow  crystalline  mass 
with  dull  silky  lustre.  Insol.  water  ;  soluble  in 
160  pts.  of  warm  dilute  (80  p.c.)  alcohol,  nearly 
insol.  cold  alcohol,  si.  sol.  ether,  sol.  hot  fixed 
oils,  benzene,  and  oil  of  turpentine.  May  be 
partially  sublimed  as  minute  golden  needles  (C). 
In  aqueous  alkalis  it  forms  a  deep  cherry-red 
solution  from  which  it  is  reppd.  by  acids  but 
not  by  metallic  salts.  Cone.  H.^SO,,  forms  a 
dark-red  solution  which  becomes  brown  on  heat- 
ing ;  it  is  reppd.  by  water.  Boiling  cone.  HNO^ 
dissolves  it  without  decomposition  (C).  Fuming 
HNO,  forms  oxalic  acid  and  so-called  '  nitro- 
frangulic  acid'  C,„H,,N,0|,?  (Hesse,  A.  117, 
349)  which  crystallises  in  orange-red  needles 
(from  alcohol).  Frangulin  is  split  up  by  boiling 
dilute  HCl  into  glucose  and  emodin,  a  tri-oxy- 
methyl-anthraquinone  (Schwabe). 

FRAXIN  C„H,sO,„iaq.  Paviin.  A  sub- 
stance occurring  in  the  bark  of  the  common  ash 
(Fraxinus  excelsior),  and  also,  together  with 
eesculin,  in  the  bark  of  the  horse-chestnut 
{yEscuhisHip>pocastanuin),a,nd  in  various  species 
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of  Pavla  (Salm-Horstmar,  P.  97,  327,  637  ;  100, 
607;  Eoclileder,  P.  107,  331;  J.  pr.  90,  433; 
Stokes,  C.  J.  9,  17;  Keller,  Bep.  Pharm.  44, 
438 ;  Eochleder  a.  Schwarz,  A.  87,  186  ;  Sten- 
house,  P.  M.  [4]  7,  501). 

Preparation.  —  1.  A  decoction  of  ash-bark 
(taken  at  the  flowering-time)  is  ppd.  by  lead 
acetate ;  the  filtrate  is  ppd.  by  lead  subacetate, 
and  the  pp.  suspended  in  water  and  decomposed 
by  HjS  (Salm-Horstmar). — 2.  The  aqueous  de- 
coction of  horse-chestnut  bark  is  mixed  when 
cold  with  such  a  quantity  of  FeCl,  that  on  add- 
ing ammonia  the  pp.  immediately  separates  ; 
one-fourth  of  the  ammoniacal  filtrate  is  ppd.  by 
lead  acetate,  the  pp.  is  redissolved  in  HOAc,  the 
rest  of  the  filtrate  is  then  acidified  by  acetic 
acid,  the  two  portions  mixed  together,  and,  after 
again  adding  ammonia,  the  resulting  pp.  dis- 
solved in  acetic  acid,  freed  from  lead  by  HjS,  and 
left  to  crystallise. 

Properties. — Tufts  of  colourless  needles;  it 
has  a  slightly  bitter  taste.  SI.  sol.  cold,  v. 
sol.  hot,  water ;  si.  sol.  cold,  m.  sol.  hot  alco- 
hol ;  insol.  ether  (Salm-Horstmar).  Stokes 
(C.  /.  12, 17)  found  it  more  soluble  in  ether  than 
aisculin.  It  gives  off  its  water  of  crystallisation 
at  110°  to  150°,  and  melts  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture (320°  according  to  Salm-Horstmar).  The 
concentrated  aqueous  solution  is  yellow,  and  has 
an  acid  reaction  ;  when  largely  diluted  it  ex- 
hibits strong  bluish-green  fluorescence  ;  this 
fluorescence  is  increased  by  the  presence  of  a 
trace  of  alkali,  but  is  destroyed  by  acids.  The 
alcoholic  solution  is  likewise  fluorescent.  FeClj 
colours  the  aqueous  solution  green,  and  then 
yields  a  lemon-yellow  pp.  Lead  acetate  also 
gives  a  yellow  pp.  in  its  ammoniacal  solution. 
Boiling  dilute  HjSOj  splits  fraxin  up  into  glucose 
8iUcl  fr&xctm 

Fraxetin  CjoHsO^.  S.  (cold)  -1 ;  (hot)  -33. 
Formed  as  above,  and  also  by  the  action  of  HCl 
on  a  lemon-yellow  crystalline  compound  CoHj^O, 5, 
also  occurring  in  horse-chestnut  bark  (Eochleder, 
C.  C.  1864,  415).  Needles  (from  the  dilute  H,SO,, 
in  which  it  is  formed),  or  tables  (from  alcohol). 
Has  a  slightly  astringent  taste.  V.  si.  sol.  water, 
si.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Melts  at  the  melting- 
point  of  tin,  without  turning  brown.  Cone. 
HjSO,  forms  a  bright-yellow  solution,  whence 
after  dilution  and  addition  of  NH3  it  separates 
in  crystals.  HClAq  dissolves  it.  Cone.  HNO., 
is  coloured  by  it  dark-violet,  changing  to  red  and 
yellow.  The  aqueous  solution  is  coloured  yellow 
by  NH3.  FeCl,  colours  its  aqueous  solution 
greenish-blue.  Acid  ammonium  sulphite  dis- 
solves fraxetin,  and  on  adding  NH,  the  liquid 
becomes  yellow,  but  does  not  turn  red  or  blue 
on  shaking  with  air  (difference  from  wsculetin). 

FUCUS  ALDEHYDE  CH.O^.  Fucusol.  (/3)- 
Pijromucic  aldehyde.  (172°).  S.G.  i^'^  1-150. 
S.  7  at  13°.  A  volatile  oil,  isomeric  or  possibly 
identical  with  furfurol,  obtained  by  distilling 
sea-weeds  (Fucus  nodosus,  F.  vesiculosus,  F. 
serratus,  &c.)  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (Sten- 
house,  P.  M.  [3]  18,  122;  37,  226;  A.  35,  301; 
74,  278).  It  is  washed  free  from  accompanying 
acetone,  distilled  with  steam,  and  dried  over 
CaClj.  Colourless  oil ;  turns  brown  on  keep- 
ing exposed  to  air.  HoSOj  colours  it  yellowish- 
brown  ;  HClAq  turns  it  green  ;  when  impure  the 
colour  in  both  cases  is  purple-red.  KOHAq 


I  colours  it  yellow,  the  colour  afterwards  changing 
to  dark-red.  Fucusol  turns  the  skin  deep-yellow, 
the  spots  being  turned  rose-red  by  aniline  (as 
with  furfurol).  When  boiled  with  water  and 
moist  AgjO  the  silver  salt  of  (/8)-pyromucic  acid  is 
formed  G^H^AgOa ;  (^)-pyromucic  acid  prepared 
from  this  salt  crystallises  in  small  rhomboidal 
plates  [130°],  whereas  ordinary  pyromucic  acid 
forms  flat  needles  [133°]  (Stenhouse,  Pr.  20,  80). 
Ammonium  sulphide  converts  fucusol  into  thio- 
fucusol  CjH^SO,  which  resembles  its  isomeride 
thiofurfurol.  Moss  (Sphagnum)  and  various 
species  of  lichen  [Ceiraria  islandica,  Usnea,  and 
Ramalina)  when  distilled  with  dilute  H^SO, 
yield  an  oil  apparently  identical  with  fucusol. 

Fucusamide  C,5H,2N.,0,.  S.  -04  at  8°.  This 
isomeride  of  furfuramide  is  obtained  by  the  ac- 
!  tion  of  ammonia  on  fucusol.  It  crystallises  from 
hot  alcohol  in  groups  of  long  needles.  Its  re- 
actions are  similar  to  those  of  furfuramide. 

Fucusine  C,.H,.,N203.  When  fucusamide  is 
boiled  for  twenty  minutes  with  moderately  con- 
centrated aqueous  KOH  it  melts,  and  is  con- 
verted into  an  oil  which  solidifies  on  cooling  to 
a  yellowish  resin.  From  this  resin  HNO3  ex- 
tracts the  base,  and,  on  cooling,  the  nitrate 
crystallises  out.  If  a  slight  excess  of  NH,,  be 
added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  nitrate 
fucusine  slowly  separates  in  stellate  groups  of 
small  laminfB. 

Salts. — B'HNOj :  stellate  groups  of  long 
prisms  (from  water),  or  large  trimetric  prisms 
(from  alcohol).  Decomposes  at  100°.  — 
B'jHjPtClg  :  four-sided  prisms  (the  correspond- 
ing salt  of  furf urine  forms  needles). — B'H„C204: 
small  silky  needles  ;  m.  sol.  cold  water. 

FULMINATES.     Described  under  Ctanic 

ACID. 

FULMINURIC  ACID.  Described  under 
Cyanic  acid. 

FUMAEAMIC  ACID  v.  Amide  of  Fumaeio 

ACID. 

FUMARANILIC  ACID  v.  Anilide  of  Fuiiaric 

ACID. 

FUMARIC  ACID  CJifi,  i.e. 
CO.,H.CH:CH.CO.,H.  Allo-maleic  acid.  Mol.  w. 
116.  S.  -67  at  16-5°  (Carius,  A.  142,  153) ;  (cold 
70  p.c.  alcohol)  -48.  H.C.  318,176  (Louguinine, 
C.  R.  106,  1290).  Heat  of  solution  -5901  (Gal 
a.  Werner,  Bl.  [2]  47,  159).  Heat  of  neutralisa- 
tion (by  NaOH)  26599  (G.  a.  W.). 

Occurrence. — In  various  plants  and  fungi : 
fumitory  (Fumaria  officinalis),  Corydalis  hul- 
bosa,  Glaucium  Jlavum,  Iceland  moss  (Liche7i 
islandicus),  Boletus  pseudo-ignarius,  and  Aga- 
ricus  piperatus  (Winkler,  Bep.  Pharm.  39,  48, 
368  ;  48,  39,  363;  A.  4,  230  ;  Wicke,  A.  87,  225; 
Probst,  A.  31,  248;  Pfaff,  Schiv.  J.  47,  476; 
Dessaignes,  J.  Ph.  [3]  32,  48  ;  A.  89, 120  ;  Bolley, 
A.  86,  44  ;  Schodler,  A.  17,  148  ;  Trommsdorff, 
N.  Tr.  25,  2,  153). 

Formation. — 1.  Together  with  maleic  acid  by 
the  dehydration  of  malic  acid  by  heat  (Lassaigne 
[1819],  A.  Ch.  [2]  11,  93  ;  Pelouze,  A.  Ch.  [2] 
56,  429;  A.  11,  265).— 2.  From  maleic  acid  by 
heating  with  aqueous  HI,  HBr,  or  HCl  (Des- 
saignes, J.  1856,  463;  Kekul6,  A.  130,  21; 
Suppl.  2,  85). — 3.  By  treating  calcium  malate 
with  PCI,,,  and  decomposing  the  resulting  chloride 
with  water  (Perkin  a.  Duppa,  A.  112,  24). — 
4.  By  fusing  sulpho-suceinic  acid  with  potash 
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(Messel,  A.  157,  20). — 5.  By  heating  bromo-suc- 
cinic  acid. — 6.  By  the  action  of  aqueous  KI  and 
copper  upon  di-bromo-succinic  acid  and  its  iso- 
meride  (Swarts,  Z.  18G8,  259).  Also  from  di- 
bromo-succinic  acid  and  thio-urea  (Nencki  a. 
Sieber,  iw.  [2]  25,  72). — 7.  From  di-bromo- 
succinic  ether  by  treatment  witli  finely  divided 
silver  and  saponification  of  the  product  (Goro- 
detzky  a.  Hell,  B.  21,  1802).— 8.  By  heating 
succinimide  with  bromine  at  130°  in  sealed 
tubes  (Kisielinski,  Sitz.  W.  74,  561).— 9.  By 
boiling  silver  malonate  with  di-chloro-acetic  acid 
and  a  little  water  (Komnenos,  A.  218,  169). — 

10.  By  treating  asparagin  or  aspartic  acid  with 
Mel  and  KOH  (Korner  a.  Menozzi,  G.  13,  352).— 

11.  From  (5)-bromo-pyromucic  acid,  bromine,  and 
water  (Hill  a.  Sanger,  A.  232,  53  ;  cf.  Limpricht, 
A.  165,  289).— 12.  By  treating  0-di-chloro-pro- 
pionic  ether  with  KCy,  and  decomposing  the 
product  by  KOH  (Werigo  a.  Tanatar,  A.  174, 
368). — 13.  By  boiling  chloro-ethane-tricarboxylic 
ether  (prepared  by  the  action  of  CI  on  ethane 
tricarboxylic  ether  (C0.,H)CH„.CH(C02H).,  with 
HCl  (Bischoff,  B.  13,"  2162).— 14.  According 
to  Miihlhiiuser  (A.  101,  171)  fumaric  acid  is 
among  the  products  of  the  action  of  aqua  regia 
on  proteid  compounds. — 15.  By  heating  ethylene 
tetra-carboxylic  acid  (Conrad  a.  Guthzeit,  B.  15, 
2632). 

Preparation. — Malic  acid  is  heated  at  150°, 
and  finally  to  180°,  in  a  current  of  air  as  long  as 
water  and  maleic  acid  distil  out.  The  residue  is 
washed  with  a  little  cold  water  and  dried  at 
100°.  250  g.  malic  acid  treated  in  this  way  give 
160  g.  fumaric  acid  (Purdie,  C.  J.  39,  346 ;  cf. 
Baeyer,  B.  18,  676). 

Properties. — Small  prisms,  needles,  or  plates. 
Sublimes  at  200°,  and  when  strongly  heated  it 
gives  some  maleic  anhydride.  It  burns  with  a 
pale  flame.  The  initial  rate  of  etherification  of 
fumaric  acid  (32'7)  is  less  than  that  of  maleic 
acid  (51'5),  but  ultimately  the  same  profiortion 
of  each  (72-6p.c.)  isetherified  by  isobutyl  alcohol 
(Menschutkin,  B.  14,  2630). 

Reactions.—l.  Reduced  to  succinic  acid  by 
adding  sodium-amalgam  to  its  aqueous  solution, 
or  by  heating  with  HIAq. — 2.  Heated  with 
HBrAq  at  120°  it  is  slowly  transformed  into 
bromo-succinic  acid. — 3.  It  combines  very  slowly 
with  hromine  in  the  cold,  but  when  heated  with 
bromine  and  water  at  100°  di-bromo-succinic 
acid  is  formed  in  a  few  minutes  (Kekul6,  A.  Suppl. 
1, 129  ;  Petrie,  A.  195,  56). — 4.  Zinc  dissolves  in 
aqueous  fumaric  acid,  forming  zinc-fumarate,and 
giving  oH  hydrogen  (Kekul6,  A.  Suppl.  2,  108). 
When  zinc  and  fumaric  acid  are  placed  together 
in  cold  water  hydrogen  is  not  evolved,  but  zinc 
fumarate  is  formed,  while  succinic  acid  remains 
in  solution  (Von  Victor,  Z.  [2]  4,  454).  When 
fumaric  acid  is  gently  heated  with  zinc  and 
excess  of  potash-solution  it  is  reduced  to  suc- 
cinic acid  (K.). —  5.  Fumaric  acid  is  not  oxidised 
by  boiling  HNO.„  by  water  and  PbOo,  or  by 
KjCr.p,.  Aqueous  KMnOj  oxidises  it  "to  race- 
mic  acid. — 6.  Electrolysis  of  an  aqueous  solution 
of  sodium  fumarate  gives  acetylene,  CO..,  and 
hydrogen  (KekuM,4.131, 85). — 7.  Chlorine  forms 
di-chloro-succinic  and  tri-cliloro-acetic  acids 
(P6trieff,  Bl.  [2]  41,  309).— 8.  Hiipochlorous  acid 
forms  a  compound  (CO,,H.CHCr.CH(OH).CO,H), 
which  yields  inactive  malic  acid  when  reduced  by 


sodium-amalgam  (P.). — 9.  Aqueous  NaOH  at 
100°  slowly  forms  inactive  malic  acid. — 10.  Water 
in  large  quantity  at  150°  also  forms  inactive 
malic  acid  (Jungfleisch,  B.  12,  370  ;  Pictet,  B.  14, 
2648). — 11.  Boiling  aqueous  K^SO-j  forms  potas- 
sium sulpho-suceinate. — 12.  Acetyl  chloride,  in 
presence  of  HOAc  at  100°,  dissolves  fumaric  acid 
in  twenty-four  hours,  the  product  being  maleic 
anhydride  (Perkin,  C.  J.  39,  560  ;  41,  268),  while, 
according  to  Anschiitz  (B.  10,  1881 ;  14,  2792), 
pure  AcCl  has  no  action  on  fumaric  acid.  By 
heating  fumaric  acid  with  pure  AcCl  at  140° 
Perkin  (B.  15,  1073)  obtained  maleic  anhydride 
and  a  little  chloro-suceinic  anhydride ;  the  latter 
being  probably  an  intermediate  body  in  the 
formation  of  maleic  anhydride  (Anschiitz  a. 
Bennert,  B.  15,  640). — 13.  Fumaric  chloride 
alone,  or  dissolved  in  benzene,  reacts  with 
silver  fumarate,  forming  maleic  anhydride. 
Fumaric  chloride,  dissolved  in  light  petroleum, 
is  converted  by  Na.^COg  into  maleic  anhy- 
dride. It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  there  is 
but  one  anhydride  for  the  two  isomeric  acids, 
fumaric  and  maleic. — 14.  A  dilute  aqueous  solu- 
tion containing  fumaric  acid  and  aniline  in  pro- 
portion to  form  the  acid  aniline  salt  gives,  on 
heating,  no  anilide  (difference  from  maleic  acid) 
(Michael,  Am.  9,  180). — 15.  Excess  of  alcoholic 
ammonia  at  160°  for  twenty  hours  forms  inactive 
aspartic  acid  (Engel,  C.  R.  104,  1805). 

Salts. — None  of  the  fumarates  dissolve  in 
alcohol.  Solutions  of  the  alkaline  fumarates 
are  not  ppd.  by  salts  of  Zn,  Al,  or  Cr. — (NH.,).A"  : 
V.  sol.  water,  converted  into  the  acid  salt  by 
evaporation. —  (NHJHA'':  monoclinic  prisms 
(Delffs,  P.  80,  435  ;  Pasteur,  A.  Ch.  [3]  31, 91).— 
KoA"2aq  :  large  transparent  trimetric  tables  and 
four-sided  prisms  or  radiating  groups  of  laminse. 
V.  sol.  water ;  from  a  concentrated  solution 
acetic  acid  throws  down  the  acid  salt. — KHA" : 
tufts  of  needles,  si.  sol.  cold,  v.  sol.  hot,  water 
(Carius,  B.  4,  929;  A.  142,  153).— K.,H,A"3 : 
acicular  prisms.  S.  2-66  at  19-5°. — Na..A"  aq  : 
crystalline  powder ;  ppd.  by  adding  alcohol  to 
its  aqueous  solution. — Na^A"  3aq  :  needles  and 
prisms.  V.  sol.  cold  water. — Ag,_,A"  :  fine  white 
powder,  thrown  down  by  adding  AgNOj  to  a 
solution  of  (even  1  pt.  in  200,000  of)  fumaric  acid. 
Deflagrates  when  heated.  Insol.  water,  sol. 
HNOjAq  and  NH,Aq-— Ag.A" aq  (Carius):  sol. 
hot  water. — BaA".  Obtained  by  dissolving 
fumaric  acid  in  a  hot  solution  of  barium  acetate 
(fumaric  acid  does  not  ppt.  baryta  water).  Crys- 
talline grains.— BaA"  l^aq.  From  K.A"  and 
BaCL.  Small  efllorescent  prisms.  S.  (of  BaA") 
•966  at  17°. — BaA"  3aq :  small  white  prisms. 
Converted  by  boiling  with  water  into  insoluble 
grains  of  BaA"  (Anschiitz,  B.  12,  2282).— 
Sr A"  3aq :  from  fumaric  acid  and  SrO.Ac,,.  Crys- 
talline powder,  si.  sol.  water. — CaA"  3aq.  Occurs 
in  fumitory.  From  K„A"  and  CaO.Ac,,.  Shining 
scales,  si.  sol.  water,  permanent  in  the  air.  Gives 
calcium  succinate  when  exposed  in  contact  with 
fermenting  cheese  to  the  air. — CaA"  l.^aq  (dried 
overH,,SOJ. — MgA"  4aq :  white  powder. — Hg.A": 
white  crystalline  pp.  (Kieckher,  A.  49,  31). — 
PbA"  2aq.  Formed  by  heating  lead  malate  to 
200°  (R.).  Also  from  K.A"  and  aqueous  PbO^Ac, 
acidulated  with  HOAc.  Tufts  of  shining  needles. 
Nearly  insol.  cold,  sol.  hot,  water  ;  insol.  HOAc  ; 
sol.  HN03Aq.— PbA"  3aq  (Pelouze).— A'(PbOH)2 
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(at  100°).  Ppd.  by  adding  ammonie  fumarate 
to  boiling  aqueous  lead  subacetate  (Otto,  A.  127, 
178).— (PbA"),,PbO  a;aq  (E.).— PbA"(PbO),  a;aq 
(K.). — CuA"  3aq.  From  CuO^Ac^  and  fumaric  acid. 
Bluish-green  crystalline  powder  ;  si.  sol.  water, 
V.  sol.  HNOjAq. — A'TeOH.  Pale  brownish-red 
pp.  formed  by  adding  FeClj  to  ammonium  fuma- 
rate: insol.  excess  of  ammonium  fumarate 
(difference  from  succinate) ;  insol.  NHjAq,  sol. 
mineral  acids. — KiA"  4aq  :  pale-green  powder, 
Bol.  water  and  ammonia  solution. — CoA"  3aq. 
Obtained  by  adding  alcohol  to  a  concentrated 
solution  of  fumaric  acid  in  aqueous  CoO.ACm 
Eose-coloured  powder,  v.  sol.  water  and  NH3Aq. 
. — MnA"  3aq.  From  fumaric  acid  and  MnO.Ac2. 
White  powder,  si.  sol.  water.— ZnA"  3aq  :  large 
prisms  (from  hot  solutions),  v.  sol.  water. — 
i^nA"4aq:  efflorescent  crystals  (by  spontaneous 
evaporation). 

Methyl  ether  Me.A".   [103°].  (192°  i.  V.). 

Formation. — 1.  By  the  action  of  HCl  or 
H.^SO^  on  fumaric  acid  in  MeOH  (Anschiitz, 

B.  12,  2282  ;  Ossipoff,  J.  R.  11,  288).— 2.  By  the 
action  of  iodine  on  methyl  maleate. — 3.  From 
methyl  bromo-succinate  by  treatment  with  KCy 
in  ether,  or  by  subliming  the  same  ether  with 
NaOAc  and  CaCO,  (Volhard,  A.  242,  160).— 4. 
By  the  action  of  NaOMe  on  a  solution  of  fumaric 
ether  in  MeOH  (Purdie,  C.  J.  51,  627).— 5.  By 
boiling  methyl  diazo-succinate  with  water  or 
MeOH  (Curtius  a.  Koch,  B.  18,  1296). 

Properties. — Triclinic  prisms  (Bodewig,  Z.  K. 
6,  563).  SI.  sol.  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  CS, 
in  the  cold.  Combines  with  bromine  forming 
methyl  di-bromo-succinate  [62°].  With  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  diazo-acetic  methyl  ether 

CO.Me.GH.N. 
it  forms  |        NCH.CO^Me,    an  oil, 

CO.Me.CH.N/ 
whence  the  corresponding  acid  [220°]  may  be 
obtained  (Buchner,  B.  21,  2637). 

Mono-ethyl  ether  EtHA".  Formed  by 
heating  fumaric  acid  (2  pts.)  with  alcohol  (3  pts.) 
at  120°  (Laubenheimer,  A.  164,  297).  Plates, 
b1.  sol.  water,  v.  e.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. — 
AgEtA".    S.  -3  at  12°.    Crystalline  pp. 

Di-ethyl  ether  Bt^A".  (215°uncor.)  (P.); 
(218°  i.  V.)  (A.).  S.G.  1-052  (A.) ;  ii  1-106 
(H.).  V.D.  85-5  (calc.  86).  M.M.  10-119  (Perkin, 

C.  J.  Proc.  3,  98). 

Formation. — 1.  By  treating  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  fumaric  or  malic  acid  with  HCl 
(Hagen,  A.  38,  274).  Some  chloro-succinic  ether 
is  formed  at  the  same  time. — 2.  By  boiling 
fumaric  acid  (149  g.)  with  alcohol  (450  g.)  and 
HjSO^  (15  g.),  ppg.  by  water,  drying  over  CaCl,, 
and  distilling.  The  yield  is  good  (123  g.) 
(Purdie,  C.  J.  39,  346).— 3.  From  maUc  ether 
and  PCI3  (Henry,  A.  156,  177).— 4.  From  EtI 
and  silver  fumarate  (Anschiitz,  B.  11, 1644  ;  12, 
2282). — 5.  By  the  action  of  finely  divided  silver 
on  di-bromo-succinic  ether  (Gorodetzky  a.  Hell, 
B.  21,  1802). 

Reactions. — 1.  Combines  with  bromine  form- 
ing di-bromo-succinic  ether  [58°]  (Ossipoff). — 2. 
Combines  with  NaOEt  (in  alcoholic  solution) 
forming  C02Et.CHNa.CH(0Et).C0,Et.  If  the 
product  is  boiled  with  aqueous  NaOH,  neutral- 
ised with  acetic  acid  and  treated  with  Pb(OAc)._„ 
lead  fumarate  is  ppd.  The  filtrate  is  acidulated 
with  HNO3,  neutralised  with  NH3,  and  treated 


with  Pb(N03)2,  when  a  lead  salt  is  ppd.,  whence 
H.,S  liberates  a  crystalline  acid  C„H,„05  or 
c6,H.CH.,.CH(OEt)C02H,  [86']  (v.  Malic  acid) 
(Purdie,  6.  J.  39,  347).  Sodium  fumarate  differs 
from  ethyl  fumarate  in  not  combining  with 
NaOEt. — 3.  NaOMe  (in  methyl  alcoholic  solution) 
reacts  in  a  similar  way  forming  first  methyl 
fumarate  and  then  CO,Me.CH,.CH(OMe).CO,Me 
or  its  sodium  derivative  (Purdie,  C.  J.  47,  855). 
4.  By  heating  with  alcohoUc  NH3  in  sealed 
tubes  there  is  formed  aspartic  ether  (152°  at 
25  mm.)  together  with  a  compound  CjHijNjOj 
[c.  250°],  possibly  an  imide  of  aspartic  acid 
(Korner  a.  Menozzi,  G.  17,  226). 

Iso-hutyl  ether  (PrCH,)jA".  (170°)  at 
160  mm.  From  silver  fumarate  and  isobutyl 
iodide  (Purdie,  C.  J.  39,  353).  Not  obtained 
quite  pure.  Combines  with  sodic  isobutylate  in 
presence  of  isobutyl  alcohol  forming  a  product 
whence,  on  saponification,  the  isobutyl  deriva- 
tive of  malic  acid  (q.  v.)  is  got. 

Phenyl  ether  (C.HJ^A".  [162°].  From 
fumaryl  chloride  and  phenol.  White  needles, 
si.  sol.  alcohol.  On  heating  it  evolves  CO,, 
yielding  phenyl  cinnamate  and  finally  stilbene 
C„H3.C.,H„.C,.H5  (Anschiitz  a.  Wirtz,  B.  18,  1948; 
C.     47,  898). 

p-Tolyl  ether  (C,H,),A"  :  [162°]  ;  v.  si.  sol. 
alcohol.  On  heating  it  gives  s-di-tolyl-ethylene 
C7H,.C„H,.C,H,  [179°],  and  a  substance  crystal- 
lising in  s'cales  [79°]  (A.  a.  W.). 

Chloride  C2H2(C0C1),  or  C2H,<;^^'2>0. 

Maleyl  chloride.  (160°).  From  malic  acid  and 
PCI5  (Perkin  a.  Duppa,  A.  112,  26).  Formed 
also  by  the  action  of  PCI5  on  fumaric  acid  or 
maleic  anhydride  (Kekul6,  A.  Suppl.  2,  86 ; 
Perkin,  B.  14,  2548).  Bromine  at  150°  combines 
with  it,  forming  di-bromo-succinyl  chloride. 

Mono-amide  CO^H.CHiCH.CONHj.  Fu- 
maramic  acid.  Anhydro-aspartic  acid.  [217°]. 
'  Prepared  by  the  action  of  methyl  iodide  and 
'  caustic  potash  on  asparagine  CjHsNo03  -f  4MeI 
=  C,H503N  +  NMeJ+  3HI  (Griess,  B."l2,  2117; 
Michael  a.  Wing,  Am.  6,  420).  Leaflets,  sol. 
hot  water  and  hot  alcohol,  almost  insol.  ether. 
Decomposed  by  alkalis  or  acids  into  NH3  and 
fumaric  acid.  Combines  with  bromine  (1  moL). 
Salts. — BaA'2  6aq  :  plates,  si.  sol.  water. — 
AgA' :  small  needles  or  leaflets,  sol.  hot  water. 
Methyl  ether  A'Me:  [162°];  small  colour- 
less tables  ;  sublimable ;  si.  sol.  cold  water,  v. 
sol.  alcohol.  Formed  by  the  action  of  cold, 
slightly  acidulated,  water  on  methyl  diazo-suc- 
cinamate  CO„Me.CH.,.CN„.CO.,Me  (Curtius  a. 
Koch,  B.  19,  2461). 

A  mide  C,'B.^^„OA.e.  C0NH.,.CH:CH.C0NH2. 
[232°].  From  fumaric  ether  and  cold  aqueous 
ammonia  (Hagen,  A.  38,  275).  Small  white 
needles  (Curtius  a.  Koch,  B.  18,  1296).  Insol. 
cold,  sol.  hot  water,  insol.  alcohol.  When  heated 
for  some  time  with  water  it  is  converted  into 
ammonium  fumarate.  HgO  is  converted  by 
boiling  with  its  aqueous  solution  into  a  white 
powder  CjHsN^O.HgO  (Dessaignes,  A.  82,  233). 

CH.CO. 

Imide  ?  C,NH302  i.e.  \\         >NH?  Formed 
CH.CO/ 

by  heating  acid  ammonium  malate  at  160°  to 
200°  (Dessaignes,  C.  R.  30,  324 ;  Wolff,  A.  75, 
293).    White  powder ;  sol.  hot  cone.  HCLA.q  and 
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reppd.  by  water.  By  heating  for  6  hours  with 
HClAq  it  is  converted  into  aspartic  acid.  Acid 
ammonium  maleate  and  fumarate  yield  on  heat- 
ing to  180°  substances  resembling  this  so-called 
•fumarimide'  (Pasteur,  A.  Ch.  [3]  34,  30). 

Di-ethyl-amide  C2H.(C0.NHEt)j.  [183°]. 
White  scales ;  may  be  sublimed  (Wallach  a. 
Kamenski,  B.  14,  170). 

Mono-anilida  COjH.CH-.CH.CO.NHPh. 
Fumaranilic  acid.  [187°].  From  the  phenyl- 
imide  of  maleic  acid  by  treatment  with  baryta- 
water  at  35°  (Anschiitz  a.  Wirtz,  Am.  9,  240  ;  A. 
239, 137).  Formed  also  when  maleic  anhydride, 
dissolved  in  ether,  is  mixed  with  aniline  (An- 
schiitz, jB.  20,  3214).  Prisms,  si.  sol.  water.  Con- 
verted by  alcoholic  KOH  into  potassium  fuma- 
rate. 

Di-anilide  C,,H.,(CO.NHPh),,.  Formed  by 
the  action  of  aniline  upon  fumaryl  chloride,  both 
being  in  ethereal  solution  (Anschiitz  a.  Wirtz, 
Am.  9,  236).  Minute  white  needles,  browning 
at  275°,  V.  si.  sol.  ether,  si.  sol.  alcohol  and  glacial 
acetic  acid.  Heated  at  100°  with  alcoholic  KOH 
it  gives  aniline  and  fumaric  acid.  Takes  up  Br 
(1  moL),  forming  a  white  powder  ;  not  melted  at 
100°. 

Di-phenyl-amic  acid 
CONPh,;.CH:CH.CO,,H.  Di-phenyl-fumaramic 
acid.  [120°].  Formed  by  heating  fumaric  or 
malic  acid  with  di-phenyl-amine  at  210° ;  ex- 
tracting the  product  with  ether,  shaking  the 
ethereal  solution  with  dilute  NH,,  and  ppg.  by 
HCl  (Piutti,  G.  16,  22,  133).  Small  needles  ; 
sol.  alcohol  and  cono.  H,SO,„  the  solution  giving 
with  nitric  acid  the  blue  reaction  of  diphenyl- 
amine.  Decomposed  by  KOH  into  fumaric  acid 
and  diphenylamine.  Unites  with  Br  forming  a 
crystalline  product.  Its  alkaline  solution  gives 
a  light  green  pp.  with  cupvic  salts. 

CH.CO  V 

Di-phenyl-imidel  \\  }0.  [275°]. 

CH.C(NPh,,)/ 
Formed  by  heating  fumaric  or  maleic  acid  with 
di-pheiiyl-amine  at  225'  as  long  as  water  is  given 
off  (Piutti).  Glistening  needles,  sol.  HOAc. 
With  cone.  HNO3  it  yields  a  nitro-  compound 
giving  a  violet  colouration  with  alcoholic  KOH. 

Phenyl-mcthyl-amic  acid 
CONMePh.CH:CH.CO.,H.  [128°].  Formed  by 
heating  malic  acid  (1  mol.)  with  methyl-aniline 
(not  more  than  2  mols.)  at  150°  (Piutti,  G.  16, 
24).  It  is  also  one  of  the  products  of  the  action 
of  NH3  on  phthalyl-aspartic  acid.  Long  tabular 
prisms  (containing  aq)  ;  melting  at  100°  when 
hydrated,  and  at  128°  when  anhydrous.  Insol. 
water,  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Its  alkaline  salts 
are  very  soluble  ;  its  silver  salt  forms  small  glis- 
tening prisms.  Its  di-bromo-  derivative 
[178°]  forms  glistening  prisms,  partly  decom- 
posed on  recrystallisation. 

Phenyl-methi/l-iniide'!  C,Ji,J^„0.,  i.e. 
CH.CO  . 

II  >0.  [187°].  Formed  by  heating 

CH.C(NMePh),/ 

malic  acid  with  methyl-aniline  at  200°.  It  is 
also  one  of  the  products  of  the  action  of  phenyl- 
methyl-amine  on  phthalyl-aspartic  acid  at  240°. 
Glistening  prisms,  sol.  hot  alcohol  and  chloro- 
form. When  heated  with  cone.  HClAq  at  180° 
it  yields  fumaric  acid  and  methyl-aniline.  Br 


in  chloroform  forms  a  di-bromo-  derivative 
C„H„Br„N,,0,  [c.  207°]. 

Constitutio7i. — Inasmuch  as  both  fumaric 
and  maleic  acids  are  dibasic  acids  formed  from 
malic  acid  by  elimination  of  water,  and  capable 
of  reduction  to  succinic  acid,  they  ought  both  to 
be  rejiresented  by  the  formula  C.,H„(CO.,H),.  One 
or  both  of  them  would  thenbeCO,'H.CH:CH.CO,H. 
The  usual  interpretation  given  to  structural  for- 
mulae will  not  in  this  case  account  for  the  iso- 
merism, and  it  will  be  necessary,  if  we  assign  the 
formula  C0.,H.CH:CH.C02H  to  both  maleic  and 
fumaric  acid,  to  consider  that  the  difference  in 
structural  formula  is  one  that  cannot  bo  repre- 
sented on  a  plane  surface  but  only  in  space. 
Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  express  a 
difference  in  structure  upon  paper.  Thus  while 
the  formula  C0,H.CH:CH.C0,,H  has  commonly 
been  assigned  to  fumaric  acid,  maleic  acid  has 
been  represented  by  C0.,H.CH...C.C0„H  (Fittig, 
A.   188,  42;    cf.  Hiibner,    B.   14,  "  210),  by 

CH.C(OH)...  CH.C(OH)  \  " 

II  >0,    and    by   ||  >o  ;o 

CH.CO  /  CH.C(OH)  / 

(Anschiitz,  A.  239,  161;  Avi.  9,  253  ;  W.  Koser, 
A.  240,  133).  Erlenmeyer,  on  the  contrary,  sug- 
gests that  maleic  acid  is  COoH.CHiCH.COjH, 
while  fumaric  acid  may  have  the  double  formula 

CO,H.CH:CH.C(OH)<^Q>C(OH).CH:CH.CO,H 

{B.  19,  1936),  although  Eaoult's  method  of 
determining  molecular  weights  indicates  that 
this  is  not  the  case  (Paterno,  B.  21,  2158). 
Maleic  acid  is  much  more  prone  to  react 
with  other  bodies  than  fumaric  acid,  and 
this  would  be  represented  by  the  formula 
COoH.CH^.C.CO.jH,  containing  a  divalent  carbon 
atom,  and  perhaps  also  by  the  anhydride  formula 
CH.C(OH),. 

II  ^0  of  Anschiitz.    Thus  maleic  acid 

CH.CO  / 

combines  at  once  with  HBr  and  with  bromine, 
wliereas  fumaric  acid  requires  to  be  heated  (in 
the  case  of  Br  the  products  are  different).  Again 
acid  aniline  maleate  readily  splits  off  water  when 
its  aqueous  solution  is  left  to  stand  for  a  few 
days,  or  when  it  is  boiled,  a  crystalline  pp.  of  the 
acid  anilide  CO,H.C,H,,.CONHPh  being  formed  ; 
under  these  conditions  the  acid  aniline  fumarate 
is  quite  stable  (Michael,  B.  19, 1372).  The  che- 
mical differences  here  noted  between  fumaric 
and  maleic  acids  hold  good  also  between  citra- 
conic  and  mesaconic  acids,  and  between  (a)-cou- 
maric  and  (/3)-coumaric  acids.  There  is  also  but 
one  anhydride  to  each  of  these  pairs  of  acids. 
The  fact  that  fumaric  acid,  on  oxidation  by 
KMnOj,  gives  racemic  acid,  while  maleic  acid 
gives  inactive  tartaric  acid,  has  been  explained 
by  Le  Bel  by  the  aid  of  formulfe  represented  in 
three  dimensions  (v.  also  Lossen,  jB.  20,  3310  ; 
Anschiitz,  B.  21,  518).  According  to  Knops  {A. 
248,  175)  the  molecular  refraction  of  fumaric  and 
maleic  acids  and  their  ethers  indicates  that  both 
these  acids  contain  the  group  C:C.  Tlie  term 
'  allo-isomerism '  has  been  applied  to  such  cases  of 
isomerism  as  that  here  described  :  fumaric  acid 
may  be  called  allo-maleic  acid. 

References. —  Maleic  acid,  Beomo-fdmaric 
ACID,  and  CirLORO-FUMARic  acid. 

FUMAEINE.  An  alkaloid  contained  in  fu- 
mitory {Fumaria  officinalis)  (Peschier ;  Hanuon, 
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J.  Chim.  Mid.  [3]  8,  705  ;  Preuss,  Z.  [2]  2,  414  ; 
Bl.  [2]  7, 453).  The  plant  gathered  in  full  flower 
may  contain  5  p.c.  of  fumarine.  The  plant  ia 
extracted  by  dilute  acetic  acid  at  100°,  the  ex- 
tract evaporated,  the  syrupy  residue  dissolved  in 
alcohol,  and  decolourised  by  animal  charcoal. 
Fumarine  acetate  crystallises  from  the  alcoholic 
solution  in  slender  needles.  Aqueous  KOH  and 
NajCOj  separate  fumarine  from  its  salts  as  a 
curdy  pp.  It  crystallises  in  six-sided  irregular 
monoclinic  prisms,  si.  sol.  water,  insol.  ether, 
sol.  alcohol,  chloroform,  benzene,  and  CSj.  Its 
solution  has  a  bitter  taste  and  alkaline  reaction. 
Cone.  HNO3  does  not  colour  it.  Cone.  H^SO^ 
forms  a  dark- violet  liquid.  Its  hydrochloride 
and  sulphate  crystallise  in  prisms,  si.  sol. 
water;  its  platinochloride  and  aurochlor- 
ide  crystallise  in  octahedra. 

FXTMARYL  CHLORIDE  v.  Chloride  of  Fuma- 

RIC  ACID. 

rURFURACEOLEiN  v.  Fuefueyl-aceylic 

ALDEHYDE. 

FURFURACRYLIC  ACID  v.  Ftjefueyl-acey- 

LIC  ACID. 

FURFURAL  v.  Fuefdealdehyde. 
FURFURAL-cojij^JOMnds    v.  Fuefdeyl-me- 

THYLENE  COmpOUIlds. 

FURFURAL-ACETOACETIC  ETHER.  De- 
scribed under  Aceto-acetic  acid. 

FURFURAL-ACETONE  v.  Fdefueyl-vinyl 

METHYL  KETONE. 

FURFURAL-BENZYLIDENE-ACETONE  v. 

Fdefueyl-vinyl  styeyl  ketone. 

FURFURAL-CARBAMIC  ETHER  v.  Fuefu- 
eyl-methylene-dicarbamic  ether. 

FURFURALCOHOL  v.  Furfdeyl-cakbinol. 

FURFURALDEHYDE  CJi  fi.,i.e.  C^HjO.CHO. 
Pyromucic  aldehyde.  Furfural.  Furfural.  Fur- 
furane-earboxylic  aldehyde  (Furfur  =  hran). 
Mol.  w.  96.  (162°)  (Briihl,  A.  235,  7).  V.D.  3-34 
(calc.  3-32).  S.G.  f  1-1594  (B.).  S.  9  at  13° 
(Stenhouse) ;  8-8  at  15-6°  (Fownes).  /Ui,  1-5261 
(B.).  S.V.  95-53  (E.  Schiff,  A.  220,  103)  ;  103 
(Kamsay).  H.F.p.  5985  (Kamsay,  G.  J.  35,  703). 
Dispersion  value  :  Briihl,  A.  236,  259. 

Occurrence. — Has  been  observed  in  brandy 
(Morin,  C.  R.  105,  1019),  and  is  a  constant  im- 
purity in  isoamyl  alcohol  prepared  from  fusel 
oil  (Udrtosky,  H.  13,  248). 

Formation. — 1.  A  general  product  of  the  de- 
structive distillation  of  the  carbohydrates  or  of 
substances  containing  them,  such  as  wood. 
Formed  also  in  the  torref action  of  cofiee  and 
cocoa  and  occurs  in  tobacco  smoke  (Volckel,  A. 
85,65;  Hill,  3,  36;  H.  Schiff,  O.  17,  355; 
Gaus,  Stone,  a.  Tollens,  B.  21,  2148 ;  V.  Meyer, 
B.  11, 1870  ;  Forster,  B.  15,  322 ;  Jorisson,  B.  15, 
674). — 2.  By  distilling  the  following  substances 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid :  bran,  starch,  oatmeal, 
sugar,  madder,  sawdust,  hnseed  cake,  cocoa-nut 
shells,  mahogany,  and  even,  according  to  Udran- 
sky  (H.  12,  377),  of  proteids  (Doebereiner  [1831] 
Schio.  J.  63,  368 ;  A.  3,  141 ;  Stenhouse,  P.  M. 
[3]  18,  122  ;  37,  226  ;  A.  35,  301 ;  74,  278  ;  156, 
197  ;  Fownes,  Tr.  1845,  253  ;  A.  54,  52  ;  Ph.  8, 
113 ;  Cahours,  A.  Ch.  [3]  24,  277 ;  Emmet, 
Avi.  S.  32, 140;  Gudkoff,.^.  1870,  362  ;  Guyard, 
Bl.  [2]  41,  289).— 3.  By  distilling  sugar  with 
MnOj  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid.— 4.  By  heating 
bran  with  a  very  strong  solution  of  ZnCU  (Von 
Babo,  A.  85,  100). — 5.  By  heating  wood  shavings 


with  water  for  four  hours  at  200°  (Greville 
Williams,  C.  N.  26,  231,  293;  H.  Jliiller,  C.  N. 
26,  247). — 6.  Formed  in  small  quantity  by  boU- 
ing  sugar  with  water;  this  accounts  for  its 
occurrence  in  brandy  (Forster,  B.  15,  230,  322). 
7.  One  of  the  products  obtained  by  heating 
(a)-acrosone  to  140°  (E.  Fischer  a.  Tafel,  B.  22, 
,  99).  Obtained  also  by  heating  a  dilute  aqueous 
I  solution  of  glucosone  in  a  sealed  tube  at  140°  (E. 

Fischer,  B.  22,  93).— 8.  By  heating  a  5  p.c. 
!  aqueous  solution  of  mannite  in  a  closed  tube  for 
4  hours  at  140°  (E.  Fischer  a.  Hirschberger,  B. 
22,  369). 

Preparation. — 1.  By  distilling  sugar  (1  pt.) 
with  MnOj  (3  pts.),  H.SO,  (3  pts.),  and  water 
(5  pts.) ;  the  distillate  is  neutralised  by  Na.CO^, 
redistilled,  and  saturated  with  CaClj  (Doebe- 
reiner).-2.  H,SOi  (100  pts.),  water  (300  pts.), 
and  bran  (100  pts.)  are  distilled  together.  The 
product  is  neutralised  by  NaoCOj,  redistilled, 
saturated  with  NaCl  and  re-distilled  (Schwanert, 
^.116, 257).  The  yield  is  small  (less  than  3  pts.). 
The  crude  furfuraldehyde  is  treated  with  dilute 
HjSOj  and  a  little  K.,Cv.fl,  to  remove  '  meta- 
furfural,'  dried  over  CaCl,,  and  rectified. — 3.  An 
abundant  source  of  furfuraldehyde  is  in  the  pre- 
paration of  '  garancin '  by  boiling  madder  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

Imparity. — Crude  furfuraldehyde  is  liable  to 
contain  a  readily  oxidisable  oil  of  higher  boiling- 
point,  which  is  for  the  most  part  resinified 
during  the  distillations.  When  this  '  metafur- 
furol '  is  present  the  furfuraldehyde  gives  a 
purjjle  colour  when  mixed  with  a  few  di-ops  of 
cone.  H,SO^,  of  HClAq,  or  of  HNO.,;  in  this 
case  also  the  aldehyde,  after  boiling  with 
aqueous  KOH,  turns  red  on  acidification. 

Properties.  —  Colourless  oil  which,  except 
when  quite  pure,  slowly  turns  brown  when  ex- 
posed to  light.  Its  odour  resembles  that  of  a 
mixture  of  the  oils  of  cinnamon  and  of  bitter 
almonds.  It  burns  with  a  smoky  flame.  Fur- 
furaldehyde when  present  in  a  liquid  imparls  a 
rose-red  colour  to  paper  saturated  with  aniline 
acetate  (Guyard,  Bl.  [2]  41,  289) ;  but  its  pre- 
sence is  best  detected  by  a  mixture  of  equal 
volumes  of  xylidine  and  glacial  acetic  acid  to 
which  a  little  alcohol  is  added  when  the  intense 
red  colour  of  CjH30.CH(C,H,Me.,NH2)2  is  pro- 
duced :  this  reaction  is  exhibited  by  the  product 
of  the  distillation  of  -00005  g.  sugar  (H.  Schiff, 
G.  17,  355  ;  B.  20,  540).  Furfuraldehyde  may 
be  substituted  for  sugar  in  Pettenkofer's  reaction; 
thus  a  drop  of  a  solution  of  furfuraldehyde  (1  pt.) 
in  water  (20,000  pts.)  gives  a  crimson  colour  on 
the  addition  of  cholic  acid  and  HjSO^.  The 
following  substances  also  give  the  red  colour 
with  H.,SO,  and  furfuraldehyde :  isobutyl  alco- 
hol, allyl  alcohol,  tert-h\xiy\  alcohol,  /e;-^-amyl 
alcohol,  isoamyl  alcohol,  oleic  acid,  petroleum, 
acetal,  aldehyde,  aceto-acetic  ether,  acetone, 
glycol,  malic  acid,  alizarin,  aniline,  anthracene, 
anthraquinone,  atropine,  benzoic  aldehyde, 
borneol,  pyrocatechin,  brucine,  quinic  acid, 
cholesterin,  cinchonine,  codeine,  coniferin, 
coniine,  coumarin,  cymene,  digitalin,  di-methyl- 
aniline,  di-phenyl-amine,  gallic  acid,  cresol, 
mesitylene,  methyl  alcohol,  methyl-aniline, 
morphine,  naphthalene,  (o)-naphthol,  orcin, 
paraffin,  phenanthrene,  phenol,  phenyl-hydra- 
zine, phloroglucin,  propionic  aldehyde,  proto- 
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eatechuic  acid,  pyrogallol,  resorcin,  salicylic 
acid,  scatole,  stearic  acid,  strychnine,  toluene, 
thymol,  tyrosine,  veratrine,  and  xylene,  and  (to 
a  slight  extent)  isopropyl  alcohol.  The  follow- 
ing do  not  give  the  red  colour:  alcohol,  propyl 
alcohol,  acetic  acid,  isobutyric  acid,  acrolein, 
benzene,  acetamide,  acetophenone,  alloxan, 
aspartic  acid,  benzonitrile,  benzoic  acid,  succinic 
acid,  pyruvic  acid,  butyric  acid,  caffeine,  quinine, 
quinoline,  quinone,  quinoxaline,  chloral  hydrate, 
chloroform,  citric  acid,  crotonic  acid,  cyanamide, 
dextrin,  dulcite,  fumaric  acid,  lactic  acid,  gly- 
cerin, glycocoll,  glycollic  acid,  uric  acid,  urea, 
hippuric  acid,  isatin,  malic  acid,  maltose,  man- 
delic  acid,  mannite,  methylamine,  oxalic  acid, 
phenylene-w-diamine,  phenyl-acetic  acid,  picric 
acid,  piperidine,  pyridine,  hydroquinone,  mucic 
acid,  stai'ch,  glucose,  tannin,  tartaric  acid,  and 
cinnamic  acid  (Mylius,  H.  11,  492 ;  Udransky, 
IL  12,  355). 

Reactions. — 1.  When  its  aqueous  solution 
is  boiled  with  Ag._,0  silver  is  deposited,  and  silver 
pyromucate  crystallises  out  of  the  cooled  fil- 
trate.— 2.  Hot  nitric  acid  forms  oxalic  acid. — 3. 
Cold  cone.  H,>SO,  dissolves  it  unaltered  and 
without  becoming  coloured  ;  carbonisation  sets 
in  on  heating. — 4.  Aqueous  KOH,  even  in  the 
cold,  forms  resinous  products.  Alcoholic  KOH 
forms  pyromucic  acid  and  furfuryl-carbinol 
(Ulrich,  C.  N.  3, 116  ;  Limpricht,  Z.  [2]  5,  599). 
5.  Converted  into  furoin  C,„H„0,,  by  heating 
with  aqueous  KCy. — 6.  When  mixed  with  ben- 
zoic aldehyde  (1  equivalent)  and  treated  with 
KCy  it  gives  benzfuroin  C|.,H,|,0.,.  [139°] 
(Fischer,  A.  211,  228).— 7.  With  nitro-ethane 
and  aqueous  KOH  it  gives  furfuryl-nitro-ethyl- 
ene  C^HjO.CHrCH.NO.,  [75°]  which  crystalhses 
in  long  yellow  prisms  (Priebs,  B.  18,  1362). — 8. 
ZnEt.2  followed  by  water  forms  furfuryl-propyl 
alcohol  CjH30.CH(0H).C„H5  (180°)  (Pawlinoff 
a.  Wagner,  B.  17,  1968).— 9.  Condenses  with 
acetone  in  presence  of  alkalis  forming  furfuryl- 
vinyl  methyl  ketone  CjH,0.CH:CH.C0.CH,  and 
di-furfuryl-di-vinyl  ketone  (C^H30.CH:CH).,C0 
(Claisen  a.  Ponder,  A.  223,  145).— 10.  By  add- 
ing aqueous  NaOH  to  mixed  aqueous  solutions  of 
furfuraldehyde  and  chloro -acetic-aldehyde  there 
is  formed  C.,H.,0.CH:CC1.CH0  which  crystal- 
lises in  broad  yellow  needles  [79°]  sol.  hot  water, 
ether,  and  alcohol.  This  aldehyde  forms  a 
phenyl-hydrazide  [157°]  and  an  oxim  [165°]  ; 
moist  Ag„0  oxidises  it  to  a-chloro-furfuryl- 
acrylic  acid  C^H,0.CH:CC1.C0,H  which  crystal- 
lises in  tufts  of  white  needles  [142°].  The  a- 
chloro-furfuryl-acrolein  is  converted  by  boiling 
with  sodium  acetate  and  silver  oxide  into 
C4H30.CH:CC1.CH:CH.C0,H  which  forms  yel- 
low interlacing  needles  [168°]  (Mehne,  B.  21, 
423). — 11.  When  furfuraldehyde  is  adminis- 
tered to  dogs  or  rabbits  in  doses  of  5  g.  daily 
little  toxic  effect  is  produced ;  the  urine  is  found 
to  contain  pyromucic  acid,  pyromucuric  acid 
(glycocoll  pyromucate)  C,H,N0|  [165°],  and 
glycocoll  furfuryl-acrylate  C,,HgN0^  [215°]. 
Boiling  baryta-water  splits  up  the  two  last- 
named  compounds  into  glycocoll  and  pyromucic 
or  furfuryl-acrylic  acids  respectively.  Fowls  are 
soon  killed  by  taking  1  g.  of  furfuraldehyde  per 
day;  their  excreta  then  contain  pyromucorni- 
thuric  acid  C,3H„,N.,0„  [186°]  (Jaff6  a.  Cohn,  B. 
20,  2311 ;  21,  3461). — 12.  A  mixture  of  pyruvic 


acid  and  aniline  dissolved  in  cold  ether  or  alco- 
hol forms  the  compound  CjoHi^NjOj  [185°] 
which  crystallises  in  needles,  insol.  v^ater,  ether, 
acids,  and  alkalis,  si.  sol.  cold,  m.  sol.  hot, 
alcohol ;  v.  sol.  HOAc.  This  compound  gives 
off  aniline  when  warmed  with  acids  or  alkalis 
(Doebner,  A.  242,  284). — 13.  A  mixture  of  pyru- 
vic acid  and  aniline  in  warm  alcoholic  solu- 
tion forms  furfuryl-quinoline  carboxylic  acid 
C^H.,0.C,,NH,.C0„H    [210°-215°]  (Doebner).— 

14.  Furfuraldehyde  may  be  substituted  for  ben- 
zoic aldehyde  in  Perkin's  reaction.  Thus  with 
NaOAe  and  Ac._,0  it  gives  furfuryl-acrylic  acid. — 

15.  Tliioqlycollic  acid  reacts  with  formation  of 
C4H30.CH(S.CH.,.C0,,H)j  [105°]  (Bongartz,  B. 
21,  478). — 16.  Aqueous  ammonia  in  the  cold 
converts  furfuraldehyde  in  a  few  hours  into 
'  f  urf  uramide '  (C.,H,O.CH).,N.  [117°]  a  crystal- 
line body  analogous  to  hydrobenzamide.  Boiling 
aqueous  KOH  converts  furfuramide  into  a  base, 
furfurine  CisHi^N.^O.^. — 17.  Combines  with  se- 
condary and  primary  amines  or  with  1  mol.  of 
each  to  form  coloured  compounds.  Thus  with 
mono-methyl-aniline  it  gives  the  compound 
CjH40,2C,,H,.NHMe,  whose  hydrochloride 
(B'HCl)  forms  splendid  violet  crystals  [94°] 
which  dissolves  to  deep-red  solutions.  With 
aniline    and    mono-methyl-aniline    it  gives 

c,ha{ 

c'^H'r.NHMe"   ^^'^  aniline  and  tolylene 
diamine  it  gives  (C,-,H^O„).,  ^  c'h^InK     •  With 
aniline  and  benzidine  it  gives 
(C,H,0,,),||^^"g^-^^')-  .     The  hydrochlorides 

of  these  bases  crystallise  in  bronzy  metallic 
crystals  which  dissolve  in  alcohol  with  violet 
colour.  With  aniline  and  amido-benzoic  acid  or 
with  aniline  and  naphthylamine-sulphonic  acid 
furfurol  yields  the  compounds: 
n-a  r\  /C„H,.NH,,  , 
^^a.^v.z  y  c,H,(NH;)C0.,H  ^"^^ 

CsHjOjIg^  jI'^j^jI  jj  .  With  the  ammo- 
nium salt  of  di-nitro-amido-phenol  (picramic 
acid)  it  gives  {C^HjO,!  {C,H,(NO,),(NH„)(OH)} 
whose  ammonium  salt  crystallises  in  glistening 
golden  needles.  Weak  acids  decompose  it  into  its 
constituents  (Schiff,  B.  19,  847  ;  c/.  Stenhouse, 
A.  156, 199).  Furfuraldehyde  combines  directly 
with  one  equivalent  of  «t-amido-benzoie  acid,  of 
amido-salicylic  acid,  and  of  amido-cuminic  acid 
forming  dichroic  needles  with  neutral  proper- 
ties (Schiff,  A.  201,  355  ;  G.  10,  67).  The  com- 
pound of  furfuraldehyde  with  5»-amido-benzoic 
acid  may  be  represented  on  the  rosaniline  type 
thus:  C,H,0.CH(0H).C,H3(C0,H)NH,> (Schiff,  G. 
17,  329). — 18.  An  alcoholic  solution  oi  aniline  (46 
pts.)  and  aniline  hydrochloride  (65  pts.)  reacts 
upon  furfurol  (48  pts.)  forming  the  hydrochloride 
of  '  furfuraniline '  C5HA(NH,Ph)„HCl  {v. 
supra),  which  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  purple 
needles,  insol.  water.  The  free  '  furfuraniline  ' 
is  an  unstable  brown  amorphous  mass. — 19. 
m-Nitro-aniline  forms  C6H^(N02)NH,(C5H,O,,) 
[100°-120°]  which  crystallises  from  alcohol  in 
lemon  -  yellow  crusts.  Its  hydrochloride 
Ci.Hi^NjOjHCl  forms  copper-coloured  plates  and 
gives  a  crimson  solution  in  alcohol.  — 20.  Di- 
phenylamine  (2  mols.)  at  150°  forms  a  com- 
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pound  whose  hydrochloride  is  copper-coloured 
and  forms  a  crimson  solution  in  alcohol.  Di- 
phenylamine  hydrochloride  gives  the  same  body. 
21.  p-Amido-phenol  in  dilute  aqueous  solution 
reacts  with  elimination  of  water,  depositing 
after  some  time  small  yellow  prisms  of  '  oxyfur- 
furaniline  '  0,H30.CH:N.C,H,0H  [182°]  which  is 
sol.  alcohol,  and  forms  a  hydrochloride  that 
crystallises  from  alcohol  containing  NH^Cl  in  a 
form  resemblingrosaniline  hydrochloride  (Schiff, 
G.  10,  60 ;  A.  201,  358).  —  22.  Phenylene- 
o- diamine  hydrochloride  solution  forms 
(C4H30.CH).,N2C,Hj  [96°]  (Ladenburg  a.  Engel- 
brecht,  B.  11,  1653). — 23.  Tolylcne-m- diamine 
forms  (C5HjO,)2CgH3Me(NH2)2  a  crystalline  sub- 
stance, decomposed  at  125°  without  melting. 
Its  hydrochloride  forms  an  intense  crimson 
solution  in  alcohol,  but  is  much  less  stable 
than  the  corresponding  compound  with  tolylene- 
o-diamine  (Schiff ;  cf.  Ladenburg,  B.  11,  595). — 
24.  Benzidine  in  alcoholic  rclution  forms  yel- 
low needles  of  (C,H30.CH:NH)„C,„H8 ;  which 
gives  a  hydrochloride  crystallising  in  copper- 
coloured  scales,  and  a  platinochloride  separa- 
ting as  a  yellow  crystalline  powder. — 25.  When 
triturated  with  m-amido-hcnzoic  acid  it  com- 
bines to  form  (C5HA)CjH_,(NH2).CO,H  which 
crystallises  in  small  dichroic  scales  resembling 
a  salt  of  rosaniline.  Its  hydrochloride  forms 
red  velvety  crystals  and  gives  crimson  solutions 
in  alcohol  and  HOAc.  It  dissolves  in  Na2C03Aq 
without  evolution  of  CO,. — 26.  A  mixture  of 
aniline  hydrochloride  and  mcthyl-anilinc  give  a 
ruby-red  colouration  turning  green  and  finally 
violet ;  the  body  formed  in  this  reaction 
C5HjO,(NH„Ph)(NHMePh)HCl  is  a  crystalUne 
mass,  V.  sol.  alcohol,  insol.  water. — 27.  (P)-Naph- 
thi/lamine  forms,  with  elimination  of  water, 
CX0.CH:N.C,„H,  [85°].  It  crystallises  from 
alcohol  in  colourless  scales.  Its  hydrochloride 
B'HCl  forms  yellow  needles  dissolving  in  alco- 
hol with  a  deep  red  colour  (Schiff,  G.  17,  340).— 
28.  Di-mctliyl-aniline  and  ZnCU  heated  with  fur- 
furaldehyde  form  C,,,H.,,N20  [83°]  which  crys- 
tallises from  ligroin  in  needles.  It  forms  a  crys- 
talline platinochloride  B"H„PtCl8  and  picrate 
B"(C„H,(N0,>)30H).,  (Fischer;  A.  206,  141).— 29. 
(Py.3)-Methyl-c[uinoline  heated  with  an  equi- 
valent of  furfuraldehyde  at  100°  together  with 
a  small  quantity  of  ZnCL,  forms  a  base  C,5H,,N0 
which  crystallises  from  ligroin  in  needles  or 
tables  that  turn  black  in  daylight.  Its  salts 
B'HCl,  B'HNOj,  B'H.,SO,aq,  B'„H..PtCl„2aq,  and 
B'C,H.,(N0,)30H  are  crystalline  (Srpek,  B.  20, 
2044). — 30.  Carbamic  ether  in  presence  of  HCl 
forms  C.,H30.CH(NH.C0,Et),,  [169°]  which  may 
be  sublimed  as  long  thin  needles,  insol.  water, 
V.  e.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether  (Bischoff,  B.  7, 1081). 
31.  A  solution  of  urea  niirate  is  coloured 
violet  by  furfuraldehyde  and  the  solution  gradu- 
ally deposits  a  black  substance  (Schiff,  B.  10, 
773). — 32.  Ammonium  sulphide  forms  thiofur- 
furaldehyde  CjH30.CHS  (Cahours,  A.  Ch.  [3] 
24,  281),  which  is  a  yellow  crystalline  powder. 
When  heated  thiofurf uraldehyde  gives  off  an  un- 
pleasant odour  and  yields  a  sublimate  of  a  poly- 
meride  of  furfuraldehyde  [98°]  (Scliwancrt,  A. 
134,  61).— 33.  With  benzil  and  alcoholic  NH3  it 
forms  two  compounds  of  the  formula  C„,H.,„N204 
[246°]  and  [above  300°]  (Japp  a.  Hooker,"  C. 
45,  684). —  34.  With  phenanthraquinone  and 


NH3  it  gives  C,jH,<^^C.C,H30  [231°]  (Japp 
a.  Wilcock,  C.  J.  39,  217). 

Combination.  C^H30.CH(0H).S03Na. 
Formed  by  adding  alcohol  to  a  solution  of  fur- 
furaldehyde in  cone.  NaHSOjAq.  White  laminae, 
with  fatty  lustre. 

Oxim  C4H30.CH:NOH.  [89°].  (201°-208°). 
Formed  by  the  action  of  hydroxylamine  (base) 
on  furfuraldehyde  (Odernheuner,  B.  16,  2988). 
Long  thin  white  needles.  By  heating  with  HCl 
it  is  resolved  into  its  constituents.  Salts. — 
C3HjO.NOH,HCl :  white  crystaUine  powder,  sol. 
water  and  alcohol. — C5HjO.N(OISIa)  3aq  :  white 
scales.  It  gives  characteristic  pps.  with  the 
salts  of  the  heavy  metals. 

Ethyl  ether  C,H^O.N(OEt)  :  colourless 
liquid,  volatile  with  steam,  lighter  than  water,  in 
which  it  is  slightly  soluble. 

Phenyl  hydrazide  Ci'H^O.CB.iJ'i.TiiE.C^'K,. 
[98°].  Formed  by  adding  a  solution  of  phenyl- 
hydrazine  hydrochloride  (q.v.)  and  sodium  acetate 
to  an  aqueous  solution  of  furfuraldehyde ;  1  pt. 
of  furfuraldehyde  in  10,000  pts.  of  water  gives  a 
distinct  crystalline  pp.  (Fischer,  B.  17,  574). 
Fine  colourless  plates.  Insol.  water,  sol.  ether, 
from  which  solution  it  is  ppd.  in  crystals  by 
adding  ligroin. 

Di -phenyl -hydrazide  C4H30.CH(NPh)2. 
[59°]  (Cornelius  a.  Homolka,  B.  19,  2240). 

FURFUEAMIBE  C,3H,2N203  i.e.  {C.^fi).;;i^i„. 
[117^].  Formed  as  a  crystalline  mass  by  allow- 
ing furfuraldehyde  to  stand  for  some  hours  with 
(5  times  its  volume  of)  cone.  NH^Aq  (Fownes, 
Tr.  1845,  253;  A.  64,  55;  E.  Schiff,  B.  10,1188). 
Tufts  of  needles  (from  alcohol).  Insol.  cold 
water,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  When  heated 
with  water  it  is  slowly  resolved  into  ammonia 
and  furfuraldehyde ;  this  change  is  instantly 
produced  by  acids.  HoS  yields  thiofurfuralde- 
hyde  {v.  supra).  BoiUng  dilute  KOH  converts 
furfuramide  into  the  isomeric  furfurine.  When 
heated  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  phenyl 
thiocarbimide  it  forms  a  crystalline  compound 
C.„H|„N3S0j,  insol.  water,  si.  sol.  cold  alcohol. 

*' FURFTIRANE  CjH^O.  Furane.  Tetra- 
phenol.  Tetrol.  Tetrane.  (31°).  V.D.  2-4. 
S.G.  ^  -964;  i5  -944.  Formed  by  distilling 
barium  pyromucate  with  soda-lime  (Rohde, 
B.  3,  90  ;  Limpricht,  A.  165,  281).  Formed  also 
by  the  action  of  PCI5  on  its  dihydride.  The 
product  is  washed  with  KOHAq,  dried  by  K.,CO„ 
and  rectified  (Henninger,  A.  Ch.  [6]  7,  222)".  It 
is  a  liquid.  Unacted  upon  by  KHO,  aniline,  or 
hydroxylamine.  Colours  pine-wood  moistened 
with  HCl  emerald  green  (Canzoneri  a.  Oliveri, 
G.  16,  490).  HCl  converts  it  into  a  yellow- 
black  compound.  PCI5  forms  with  it  a  black 
compound.  With  Br,  CjH,OBr,  and  C^H.OBr,, 
[5°]  (65°)  at  SO  mm.  are  formed. 

Furfurane  dihydride  C^H.O.  (67°).  S.G. 
s-  -967  ;  ^  -95.   V.D.  2-35. 

Preparation. — A  product  of  the  action  of 
formic  acid  on  erythrite.  Separated  from  the 
crotonic  aldehyde,  which  is  also  formed,  by  frac- 
tional distillation  (Henninger,  A.  Ch.  [6]  7,  218). 

Properties. — Very  stable  liquid ;  does  not 
blacken  nor  polymerise.  Forms  a  dibromide 
CjH,Br,0.  [12°].  (95°  at  30  mm.).  Yields  fur- 
furane (31°)  when  heated  with  PCI5.    Cone.  HI 
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and  yellow  phosphorus  give  sec-butyl  iodide 
(120°). 

Derivatives  of  fubfubane.  —  Furfurane 
(C|H,|)0  is  the  oxygen  analogue  of  thiophene 
(C,H,)S  and  pyrrole  (C^HJNH,  and  all  three 
compounds  are  doubtless  constituted  in  an  ana- 
logous manner.  Since  in  their  reactions  they 
resemble  benzene  and  its  derivatives  rather  than 
the  fatty  group,  it  is  generally  held  that  their 
molecules  should  be  represented  by  ring  formulie. 
When  pyromucic  acid  is  distilled  with  lime  and 
ammonia-zinc  chloride,  it  yields  pyrrole  as  well 
as  furfurane.  In  this  reaction  we  may  suppose 
the  O  of  the  furfurane  directly  displaced  by  NH 
(Canzoneri  a.  Oliveri,  G.  16,  486).  When  a  mix- 
ture of  pyromucic  acid,  aniline,  and  ZnCl,_.  is 
heated  (a)-naplithylamine  is  produced.  In  this 
reaction  the  (nascent)  furfurane  acts  (like  an 
alcohol,  phenol,  or  giycide)  as  if  it  were  the  an- 
hydride of  the  alcohol  CH(OH):CH.CH:CH(OH), 
the  reaction  being : 

CH:CH.  CH.CH=-CH 
I         >0+ll  I 
CH:CH/  CH.C(NH.,):CH 

CH:CH.C.CH=CH 
=  1  II  I  +H.,0 

CH:CH.C.C(NH„):CH 
(C.  a.  O.).  As  another  instance  of  the  analogy 
of  furfurane  with  thiophene  and  pyrrole,  we 
may  take  the  condensation  of  acetophenone- 
acetone  Ph.CO.CH„.CH.,.CO.Me  or  the  alternative 
Ph.C(OH):CH.CH.C(OH).Me,  which  by  treatment 
with  PjOj  loses  H.,0,  giving  phenyl-methyl- 
CH— HC 

furfurane      |  |      .  In  an  analogous  man- 

MeC— 0— CPh 
ner,  when  heated  with  PoSj,  it  gives  phenyl- 
CH— HO 

metbyl-thiophene      |  |     ;  and  with  alco- 

MeC— S— CPh 
holic  NH3  it  gives  phenyl-methyl-pyrrole 
OH— HC 

I  I      (Paal,  B.  18,  367).    Just  as 

MeC— NH— CPh 

Ph.CO.CH,.CH,.CO.Me  yields  a  furfurane  deriva- 
tive by  condensation,  so  acetonyl-acetone 
MeCO.CH„.CH„.CO.Me,  di-acetyl-succinic  ether 
Me.CO.CH(CO..Et).CH(CO.,Et).CO.Me,  acetonyl- 
aceto-acetic  ether  Me.CO.CH.,.CH(CO.,Et).CO.Me, 
and  di-tolyl-ethylene  C,H;.CO.CH,.CH,.CO.C;H, 
yield  corresponding  derivatives  of  furfurane. 
Diketones  of  the  form  ECO.CE'(OH).CH„.CO.R" 
and  E.CO.CR':CH.CO.E"  yield  on  reduction  fur- 
CE'.CH 

furane  derivatives    /      \  (Jappa.Klingc- 

EC  — 0  — CE" 
mann,  B.  21,  2932). 

Furfurane  being  analogous  to  benzene,  the 
radicle  C  iH^O  will  resemble  phenyl  in  its  general 
character.  Baeyer  proposed  to  call  this  radicle 
'  furfur ' ;  but  it  is  called  f urfuryl  in  this  Dic- 
tionary. 

References  —  Benzo-di-methyl-di-fdkfuranb 
Di-CARBOXYLic  ACID,  vol.  i.  p.  478;  Bromo-fue- 
furane,  vol.  i.  p.  572  ;  Di-methyl-furfukane, 

METHYIi-FUEFTJRANE  CARBOXYLIC  ACIBS,  Dl-PHENYL- 
FURFUBANE  and  its  CARBOXYLIC  ACID,  PhENYL- 
METHYL-FDRFUBANE     and    itS     CAEBOXYLIO  ACID, 

Phenyl-di-hethyl-fubfurane  di-carbosylic 
ETHER,  vol.  i.  p.  495 ;  Di-TOLYL-FUEFUB.iNE,  and 

PYBOilUCIC  ACID. 


FURFXTKANE-CAKBOXYLIC  ACID  v.  Pyeo- 

MUCIO  ACID. 

Furfurane   di-carboxylic  acid  v.  Dehydro- 

MUCIC  ACID. 

FUKFUEANGELIC  ACID  v.  Fubfdeyl-ange- 

LIC  ACID. 

FURFUKBUTYLENEw.FnRFnBYL-BnTyLENE. 
FURFUR-CROTONIC  ACID  v.  Fdefuryl-ceo- 

TONIO  ACID. 

FURFUR-CYANIDE    v.    Nitvilo  of  Pvno- 

MUCIC  ACID. 

FURFURINE  C„H,  AN...  [116°j.  S.  -75  at 
100°  ;  -021  at  8°. 

Preparation. — Furfuraldehyde,  obtained  by 
distilling  bran  with  dilute  H.^SOi,  is  converted  by 
strong  NH.,  into  furfuramide.  Furfuramide  is 
boiled  with  very  dilute  KOH  for  10  minutes,  on 
cooling  furfurine  separates  as  slender  needles. 
These  are  boiled  with  excess  of  oxalic  acid,  the 
solution  is  decolourised  by  animal  charcoal  and 
allowed  to  crystallise.  The  acid  oxalate  then 
sepiarates.  It  is  decomposed  by  NH3  (Bahrmann, 
J'._2Jr.  [2]  27,311;  cf.  Fownes,  Tr.  1845,  253; 
Stenhouse,  A.  74,  289  ;  Svanberg  a.  Bergstrand, 
J.pr.  66,  239;  Bertagnini,  A.  88,  128). 

Properties. — Soft  white  silky  needles.  Per- 
manent in  the  air  when  dry,  but  turns  brown 

,  when  exjjosed  to  moist  air.    SI.  sol.  water,  v.  e. 

I  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Its  solutions  exhibit 
alkaline  reaction. 

;       Reactions. — 1.  Acetyl  cliloricle  added  to  an 

'  ethereal  solution  of  furfurine  appears  to  form  a 
molecular  compound,  which,  however,  is  decom- 
posed by  alcohol  into  furfurine  hydrochloride  and 
acetyl  furfurine,  thus  :  20,,H|.,0.,N., -^  AcCl 
=  C,,,H,,,03N2,HC1  +  C,,,H,,Ac03N,.  ~  2.  Benzoyl 
cliloricle  appears  also  to  form  an  unstable  mole- 
cular compound,  it  is  decomposed  by  warm  alco- 
hol, and  the  product  maybe  C,.H,(,(OEt)Bz03N.„ 
3.  Chloroformic  ether,  ClCOoEt,  added  to  an 
ethereal  solution  of  furfurine,  forms  furfurine 
carboxylio  ether  :  C,-H,,(C0,Et)03N.,  [124°] 
(Bahrmann,  J.  pr.  [2]  27,  311). — 4.  Furfurine 
separates  iodine  from  aqueous  periodic  acid 
(Bodeker,  4.  71,  64).— 5.  A  very  dilute  solution 
of  KNOo,  added  to  one  of  furfurine  sulphate, 
gives  app.of  thenitrosamineC|-H|,(NO)N,_,03 
which  separates  from  ether  in  golden  triclinic 
crystals  [112°]  insol.  water,  m.  sol.  alcohol  and 
ether  (E.  Schiff,  B.  11,  1250).  But  if  the  solution 
of  furfurine  sulphate  be  not  very  dilute,  a  com- 
pound CjyH.jNjO,,  [95°]  separates  after  some 
time.  This  is  yellow  and  crystalline,  and  is  also 
formed  by  saturating  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
furfurine  sulphate  with  nitrous  gas.  It  is  insol. 
water  and  ether,  v.  sol.  alcohol,  and  forms  a 
platinochloride  (C.i„H,,N50,5),H,,PtCl,,. 

Salts. — Furfurine  expels  NH^  from  boiling 
aqueous  NH,,C1,  but  is  itself  ppd.  by  NH3  from 
its  salts  in  the  cold.  The  salts  of  furfurine  have 
an  extremely  bitter  taste.  They  are  ppd.  by 
HgCL  and  by  H.PtClc.—B'HCl  aq  :  tufts  of  silky 
needles,  v.  sol.  water,  m.  sol.  HClAq.  Neutral 
in  reaction.  Does  not  eiSoresce  over  H.SO,. — 
B',H,,PtCle :  long  light-yellow  needles.— B'HI  aq  : 
slender,  oblique,  four-sided  prisms.  S.  18  in  the 
cold. — B'HBraq:  short  prismatic  needles.  S.  3-9 
(Davidson,  Ed.  N.  Phil.  J.  [2]  2,  284).— 
B'2HXr,0, :  orange-yellow  powder,  si.  sol.  cold 
water  (D.). — B'HNOj:  trimetric  prisms  (from 
alcohol). — B'HCIO^  aq  :    long    thin  trimetrio 
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prisms  [150°-160°].  Effloresces  at  60°.  V.  sol. 
■water  and  alcohol  (Bodeker,  A.  71,  63  ;  Dauber, 
A.  71,  67).— B'HjSOj  3|aq  :  prisms,  v.  sol.  water, 
m.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether,  si.  sol.  dilute  HjSOj. 
Efflorescent. — B'HjPO., :  four-sided  trimetric  la- 
mina. [200°-215°].  V.  sol.  hot  water  and  alco- 
hol, insol.  ether. — B'jHjPO^ :  glittering,  oblique, 
four-sided  prisms  :  v.  sol.  boiling  water  and  al- 
cohol, nearly  insol.  ether.  Neutral  in  reaction. — 
B'3H3P04 :  long,  oblique,  four-sided  prisms  with- 
out lustre ;  permanent  in  the  air ;  v.  sol.  water 
and  alcohol,  si.  sol.  ether.  Has  an  alkaline  re- 
action.— B',H,P.,0,  aq :  glassy  crystalline  crust ; 
V.  sol.  water  and  alcohol ;  neutral  in  reaction. — 
E'R^OjO, :  thin  tables,  v.  si.  sol.  cold  water. 

Acetyl  derivativeC,^B.^^kcN.fi.^.  [c.  250°]. 
From  furfurine  and  Ac,0  by  gently  warming 
(E.  Schiff,  B.  10,  1188).  White  flocculent  micro- 
crystalline  mass  (from  boiling  alcohol).  Insol. 
water,  m.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Not  saponified 
by  boiling  aqueous  KOH.  Does  not  combine 
with  acids.  With  bromine  in  HOAc  it  forms  a 
hexabromide  C,5Hi,Br5AcN203  which  is  ppd. 
on  adding  water. 

Ethyl-furfurine  C^HnEtN^Oj.  The  hydriod- 
ide  is  formed  by  heating  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
furfurine  with  EtI  at  100°  (Davidson).  It  separates 
by  evaporation  of  the  cold  alcoholic  solution  in 
prisms.  S.  2-8.  M.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Moist 
AgjO  converts  it  into  a  syrupy  alkaline  hy- 
droxide which  forms  a  platinochloride 
<C,5H„EtNA)iH2PtCl6. 

Isoamyl  furfurine  C,5H„(C5H|,)N203.  The 
hydro-iodide  prepared  by  heating  furfurine  with 
isoamyl  iodide  is  a  radio-crystalline  mass.  The 
platinochloride  B'.,HjPtCle  is  a  yellow  pow- 
der, si.  sol.  water. 

FUEFUEO-BENZIDINE  v.  Fdbfuealdehydb, 
Beaction  23. 

FUKFUROL  V.  Fuefuealdehtde. 

FUIlFUR0-(;8)-NAPHTHYLAMINE  v.  FuR- 
FUKALDEHYDE,  Reaction  26. 

FURFDRONITEILE  v.  Nitrile  of  Pyromucio 

ACID. 

FURFURYL-ACROLEIN  v.  Fubfdryl-acry- 

LIC  AliDEHYDE. 

FURFURYL-ACRYLIC  ACID  C.Kfi,  i.e. 
C,H30.CH:CH.C02H.  Furfuracrylic  acid. 
[136°].  S.  -2  (in  the  cold).  Formed,  by  Perkin's 
reaction,  by  heating  furfuraldehyde  (1  pt.)  with 
NaOAc  (2  pts.)  and  Ac,0  (2  pts.)  at  250°  for  11 
hours;  the  solution  solidifies  on  cooling,  and 
after  dissolving  in  NajCOaAq,  the  acid  is  ppd. 
by  HCl.  The  yield  is  80  p.c.  of  the  theoretical 
(Baeyer,  B.  10,  355  ;  Marckwald,  B.  20,  2811). 
Formed  also  by  oxidation  of  the  corresponding 
aldehyde,  f urfuryl-acrylic  aldehyde,  by  Ag„0  (J.  G. 
Schmidt,  B.  13,  2344).  Formed,  together  with 
glycocoU,  by  the  action  of  boiling  baryta- water  on 
furfuryl-acryluric  acid,  which  is  in  the  urine  of 
dogs  that  have  taken  furfuraldehyde  (q.v.).  Long 
white  needles  (from  water) ;  volatile  with  steam. 
The  Ag  salt  is  m.  sol.  hot  water. 

Reactions. — 1.  Keduced  by  sodiivm-amalgam 
to  furfuryl-propionic  acid. — 2.  Bromine  acting 
on  furfuryl-aorylic  acid  forms  crystalline 
CjHjBraOa,  which  is  decomposed  by  water  into 
di-bromo-furfuryl-ethylene  and  CO,  (Hill,  B.  20, 
3359). — 3.  When  furfuracrylic  acid  is  heated 
with  95  p.o.  alcohol  (3'5pts.)  and  saturated  with 
-HCl  there  is  formed  aa  ether  C4H80(COjjEt)j 


(286°),  possibly  (C0,Et.CH,,.CH,),CO  (smce  it 
forms  a  phenyl  hydrazide  [115°]  and  an  oxim 
[38°]) ;  it  is  a  heavy  oil,  and  the  corresponding 
acid  forms  thin  prisms  [138°],  and  has  a  crys- 
talline silver  salt.  The  acid  C5H80(C02H)jdoe3 
not  combine  with  Br,  is  not  reduced  by  sodium- 
amalgam,  and  yields  succinic  acid  when  oxidised 
by  HNO3  (Marckwald,  B.  20,  2811 ;  21,  1398). 
The  acid  ether  C5H,0(C0,H)(C0.,Et)  [68°]  forms 
a  crystalline  oxim  [112°]. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.   (229°).  Oil. 

a-Chloro-furfuryl-acrylic  acid 
C,H30.CH:CC1.C02H.    [142°].    Prepared  by  di- 
gesting a-chloro-furfuryl-acrolein  with  Ag,0. 

Properties. — Rosettes  of  white  crystals,  sol. 
hot  water,  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  and  chloro- 
form, insol.  light  petroleum.  It  agglomerates 
before  melting.  Cone.  HjSO,  gives  a  red  colour 
changing  to  yellow  on  dilution. 

Salts. — Cu  salt  is  a  greenish  pp.  dissolving 
in  ammonia  with  blue  colour. — Pb  and  Hg  salts 
are  white  pps.,  sol.  hot  water. — Fe  salt  is  a  red- 
brown  jjp. — Zn  salt  a  white  gelatinous  pp. — Al- 
kaline and  alkaline  earth  salts  are  v.  sol.  water 
(P.  Mehne,  B.  21,  426). 

FURFURYLACRYLIC  ALDEHYDE  C-H.Oj 
i.e.  C4H30.CH:CH.CHO.  [51°].  (above  200^). 
Prepared  by  the  action  of  aldehyde  or  paralde- 
hyde and  aqueous  KOH  on  furfurol  (Schmidt, 

B.  13,  2342).  Very  volatile  with  steam.  Long 
colourless  needles.  V.  sol.  hot,  si.  sol.  cold,  water. 

Reactions. — With  aniline  dissolved  in  acetic 
acid  it  gives  an  intense  green  colouration.  Ee- 
duces  Ag^O  forming  furfurylacrylic  acid. 

a-Chloro-furfuryl-acrylic  aldehyde 

C.  HaO.CHCCl.CHO.  [79°].  From  furfuralde- 
hyde, chloro-acetic  aldehyde,  and  aqueous  NaOH 
(Mehne).  Broad  yellow  needles,  sol.  hot  water, 
ether,  and  alcohol.  Forms  a  phenyl-hydrazide 
[157°]  and  an  oxim  [165°]. 

FURFURYIAMINE  v.  Furfubyl-caebinyl 

AMINE. 

FURFURYL-ANGELIC  ACID  CJi^fi,  i.e. 
C^HgO.CHiCEt.COjH.  [88°].  Formed  by  gradu- 
ally heating  furfuraldehyde  with  »i-butyric  an- 
hydride and  sodium  M-butyrate  in  an  open  vessel 
to  180°  (Baeyer,  B.  10,  1364 ;  Tonnies,  B.  12, 
1200).  Silky  needles  (from  hot  water).  Re- 
duced by  sodium-amalgam  to  furfm-yl-valeric 
acid. 

FURFURYL-BUTYLENEC4H30.CH:C(CH3)„. 
(153°).  V.D.  =  4-27.  S.G.  i|  =  -9509.  Prepared 
by  cohobating  a  mixture  of  furfuraldehyde 
(3  pts.),  isobutyric  anhydride  (7  pts.)  and  fused 
sodium  acetate  (4  pts.)  for  twelve  hours.  Sodium 
isobutyrate  used  instead  of  acetate  gives  the 
same  product. 

Addition  product  with  N2O3.  —  CgHidO^Nj 
[94°] ;  large  glistening  tables  ;  easily  soluble  in 
ordinary  solvents.  It  decomposes  at  145°-150° 
into  its  constituents.  On  reduction  with  tin  and 
HCl  it  gives  a  mixture  of  furfurylbutylene  oxide 
C.H30.CH:C(CH3)2  (a  liquid  (186°),  sol.  water 

V 
O 

and  volatile  with  steam)  and  amido-furf  urylbutyl- 
ene  oxide  (q.v.)  C,H30.C(NH2):C(CH3)3  (Tonnies 

a.  Staub,  B.  17,  851;  c/.  B.  11, 1511). 
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FURFURYL-CARBINOL  C,H„0.,  i.e. 
CjHjO.CHoOH,  Formed  by  reducing  furfuralde- 
hydewith  sodium-amalgam  (Beilsteina.Schmelz, 
A.  Suppl.  3,  275).  Formed  also,  together  with 
pyromucic  acid,  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  KOH 
on  furfuraldehyde  (Limpricht,  Z.  [2]  5,  599). 
Syrup  drying  up  to  an  amorphous  resin ;  cannot 
be  distilled.  HClAq  colours  it  green.  Gives 
succinic  acid,  HOAc,  formic  acid,  and  COo  on 
fusion  with  KOH.  Aniline  added  to  its  aqueous 
solution  gives  a  yellow  flocculent  pp.  of  C|,H||NO. 
Aniline  hydrochloride  added  to  its  alcoholic 
solution  ppts.  reddish-green  scales  of 
C„H„NO,NH.,PhHCl  (H.  Sohiff,  B.  19,  2154). 

FURFURYL-CARBINYL-AMINE 
C,H30.CH.,.NH,.  (116°)  (C.  a.  D.);  (135°)  (T.). 
V.D.  =  49'1  (obs.).  Prepared  by  reduction  of 
pyromuco-nitrile  with  zinc  and  dilute  H  .SO,. 
The  product  is  distilled  with  steam,  the  distil- 
late acidified  and  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk  ; 
on  adding  solid  KOH  the  base  separates  (Cia- 
mician  a.  Dennstedt,  B.  14,  1475  ;  G.  11,  332). 
Obtained  also  by  reducing  the  phenyl-hydrazide 
of  furfuraldehyde  (45  g.)  dissolved  in  alcohol 
(600  g.)  with  2h  p.c.  sodium-amalgam  (1350  g.) 
in  the  cold  (below  3°)  (Tafel,  B.  20,  398).  Liquid. 
Miscible  with  water.  Strong  smell.  Powerful 
base.  Absorbs  CO^  from  the  air  forming  a  crys- 
talline mass  [75°]. 

Salts. — B'HCl:  colourless  soluble  prisms  or 
needles.  (B'HCl)2PtCl, :  orange-yellow  trimetric 
plates,  soluble  in  hot  water,  sparingly  in  cold. — 
B'H2C204^aq:  narrow  scales. — The  sulphate  ; 
forms  minute  needles. — The  picrate  forms  i 
golden  prisms  decomposing  at  150°  without 
fusion. 

FURFURYl-CROTONIC  ACID  C,H„03  i.e. 
C,H,,0.CH:CMe.C02H.  [107°].  Formed  by  oxi- 
dising  the  corresponding  aldehyde  with  Ag,.0 
(J.  G.  Schmidt,  B.  14,  575).  Glittering  plates 
(from  hot  water)  or  slender  needles  (by  sublima- 
tion). Cone.  H.,SOj  forms  with  it  a  red  solution. 

FURFURYL-CROTONIC  ALDEHYDE 
Cfifi.,  i.e.  C4H.,0.CH:CMe.CH0  (?)  (120°  at 
110  mm.).  Prepared  by  adding  NaOH  to  an 
aqueous  solution  of  propionic  aldehyde  and  fur- 
furaldehyde (J.  G.  Schmidt,  B.  14,  574).  Colour- 
less liquid.  Volatile  with  steam.  Gives  a  green 
colouration  with  aniline  and  acetic  acid,  and  a 
yellow  passing  into  violet  with  magenta  de- 
colourised with  SO,.  By  AgoO  it  is  oxidised  to 
furfuryl-crotonic  acid. 

FURFURYL-ETHYL-CARBINOL    v.  FuR- 

rOEYL-PIlOPYI/  ALCOHOL. 

FURFURYL-ETHYL-PYRIDINE 

Hexahydride  C,H.,0.CH,,.CH2.C,H,„N. 
(246°).  From  furfuryl-vinyl-ijyridine  and  sodium 
in  presence  of  alcohol  (Merck,  B.  21,  2709).— 
B'HCl :  [145°-148°].— B'HBr.  [c.  135°].— B'HI. 
[c.  121°]. 

FURFURYLIDENE- ACETONE  v.  Fdefueyl- 

VINYL   METHYL  KETONE. 

FURFURYL  -  METHYLENE  -  DI  -C ARB AMIC 
ETHER  C,H30.CH(NH.C02Et),,.  [169°].  Sepa- 
rates immediately  on  adding  a  drop  of  HClAq  to 
a  mixture  of  furfuraldehyde  and  carbamic  ether 
(Bischoli,  B.  7,  1081).  Silky  needles  (from  alco- 
hol) ;  insol.  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

FURFURYL-METHYLENE-MALONIC  ACID 
C,H.,O.CH:C(CO,H),.  [187°].  From  its  ether. 
Prisms  (from  ether,  alcohol,  or  HOAc) ;  v.  sol. 


water,  insol.  benzene,  light  petroleum,  and 
chloroform.  Split  up  by  heat  into  CO^  and  fur- 
furyl-acrylic  acid.  Keduced  by  sodium-amalgam 
to  furfuryl-isosuccinic  acid. 

Mono -ethyl  ether  EtHA".  [103°]. 
Formed  by  gently  heating  the  diethyl  ether  with 
potash.  Trimetric  prisms  (from  benzene).  V. 
si.  sol.  cold,  m.  sol.  hot,  water,  m.  sol.  benzene 
and  chloroform,  insol.  light  petroleum.  Split 
up  by  distillation  into  CO^  and  f  urf  uryl-acrylio 
acid. 

Di-ethyl  ether 'EtA" .  Formed  by  heating 
a  mixture  of  furfuraldehyde  and  malonic  ether 
with  Ac„0  (Marckwald,  B.  21,  1080).  Oil;  mis- 
cible with  alcohol. 

Amide  C,H,0.CH:C(C0NH,)2.  [180°]. 
Needles  (from  alcohol) ;  m.  sol.  hot  water,  v.  e. 
sol.  HOAc,  insol.  ether. 

FURFURYL  -  DI  -  METHYL  -  PYRIDINE-DI  - 
HYDRIDE  DI-CARBOXYLIC  ETHER  C.jH^iNOs 

C 

//  \ 

EtO,C-C  CH-CO,Et  .-.,01  J 
or        -      I  I  ^      [164°].  Formed 


CH, 


-C  CH- 
N 


-C,H30 


by  heating  a  mixture  of  furfuraldehyde  and 
aceto-acetic  ether  with  alcoholic  NH3.  Colour- 
less crystals.  On  oxidation  it  gives  furfuryl-di- 
methyl-pyridine  di-carboxyhc  acid  (E.  Schiff  a. 
Puliti,  B.  16,  1608). 

FURFURYL-NITRO-ETHYLENE 
C,H30.CH:CH(N0,).  [75°].  Formed  by  the  action 
of  furfuraldehyde  upon  an  alkaline  solution  of 
nitromethane  (Priebs,  B.  18,  1362).  Long  yellow 
prisms.  Easily  volatile  with  steam.  Gives  on 
nitration  C,H,(N0.,)0.CH:CH(N0,,)  [144°]  which 
forms  a  crystalline  dibromide  [111°]  and  is  oxi- 
dised by  CrO.,  to  nitro-pyromucic  acid. 

FURFURYL-PROPIONIC  ACID 
C4H3O.CHMe.CO2H.  [51°].  From  furfuryl- 
acrylic  acid  by  sodium  amalgam  (Baeyer,  B.  10, 
357).  Sol.  water  and  ether.  Coloured  yellow 
by  HCl.  Converted  into  furonic  acid  by  suc- 
cessive treatment  with  Br  and  Ag„0. 

Amide  CiHjO.CHMe.CONHj.' [98°].  (270°). 
Formed  by  heating  the  ammonium  salt  in  a 
closed  tube  for  some  hours  at  220°  (Marckwald, 

B.  20,  2811).  Needles,  sol.  water,  alcohol,  ether, 
and  benzene,  si.  sol.  light  petroleum. 

FURFURYL-PROPYL  ALCOHOL 

C,  H30.CH(0H).C,H,.  Fmfuryl-ethyl-earhinoL 
(180°  at  750  mm.).  S.G.  g  1-066 ;  «  1.053. 
Formed  by  the  action  of  zinc  ethyl  on  furfur- 
aldehyde and  treatment  of  the  product  with 
water.  Thick  liquid  (Pawlinoff  a.  Wagner,  B, 
17,  1968). 

(Py.  3)-FURFURYL.QUIN0LINE 
CgH.NC.HjO.  [92°].  (above  300°).  Formed  by 
heating  its  carboxylic  acid  above  its  melting- 
point  (Dobner,  A.  242,  287).  Long  needles. 
Insol.  cold,  v.  si.  sol.  hot,  water,  v.  e.  sol.  other 
ordinary  solvents. 

Salts.— (B'HCl),PtCl4  2aq:  small  yeUow 
needles;  si.  sol.  cold,  v.  sol.  hot,  water.— 
B'HClAuClg :  lemon-yellow  needles ;  sol.  hot 
water. — E'EjCr^O, :  orange-red  needles  ;  sol.  ho<^ 
water.— Picrate :  [186°j ;  large  yellow  plates. 
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FUEFURYL-QUINOLINE  CARBOXYLIC  ACID. 


{Py.  3)-FURFUBYL.QUIN0LINE  (Prj.  1)- 
CARBOXYLIC  ACID  C„H,N(C,H30)C0,H.  (Py. 
3)-Furfuryl-ci7ichonic  acid.  [c.  215°].  Formed 
by  heating  together  furfuraldehyde,  pyruvic 
acid,  and  aniline  in  alcoholic  solution  (Dobner, 
^.242,285).  Greenish-yellow  needles.  SI.  sol. 
cold,  V.  sol.  hot  water,  v.  e.  sol.  alcohol,  ether, 
and  benzene.  Heated  above  its  melting-point  it 
yields  (Py.  3)-furfuryl-quLnoline. 

Salts. — The  Ag,  Pb,  and  Cu  salts  are  si.  sol. 
water.  The  chloride,  nitrate,  and  sul- 
phate, are  v.sol.  water. — (B'HCl)2PtCl4:  orange- 
yellow  needles  ;  si.  sol.  cold,  v.  sol.  hot,  water. — 
(B'HCl).AuCl:, :  lemon-yellow  needles. 

FUEFURYL-ISOSUCCINIC  ACID 
C.,H30.CH,.CH(C02H),.  [125°].  Formed  by  re- 
ducing furfuryl-methylene-malonic  acid  with 
sodium-amalgam  (Marckwald,  B.  21, 1080).  Long 
slender  needles,  v.  sol.  water,  ether,  HOAc,  and 
alcohol ;  almost  insol.  light  petroleum.  Split  up 
by  distillation  into  00.^  and  furfuryl-propionic 
acid. 

FUEFURTL-VAIERIC  ACID  C^H.^Oj  i.e. 
C^H30.CH.,.CHEt.C0.,H.  Formed  by  reducing 
furfuryl-angelic  acid  by  sodium-amalgam  (Baeyer 
a.  Tonnies,  B.  10,  1364;  12,  1200).  Oil.  By 
successive  treatment  with  Br  and  Ag.fi  it  is  con- 
verted into  '  butyro-furonic  acid  '  CjH|„05. 

DI-FURFURYL-DI-VINYL  KETONE 
(C,,H30.CH:CH),C0.  Di-furfural-acetone.  [61°]. 
From  furfuraldehyde  (20  g.),  acetone  (6  g.),  water 
(400  g.),  alcohol  (300  c.c),  and  NaOH  (3  g.)  dis- 
solved in  water  (27  g.).  Flat  lemon-yellow  prisms, 
turning  brown  in  air.  V.  sol.  alcohol,  ether, 
and  chloroform,  less  sol.  light  petroleum.  With 
cone.  HjSOj,  AcCl,  or  fuming  HCl  it  gives  dark- 
red  solutions  (Claisen  a.  Ponder,  A.  223,  146). 

FURFURYL-VINYL  METHYL  KETONE 
C.HjO.CHiCH.CO.Me.  Furfural-acetone.  [40°]. 
(135°-137°)  at  34  mm. ;  (229°)  at  760  mm.  From 
furfuraldehyde  (20  g.),  acetone  (30  g.),  water 
(1000  g.),  and  dilute  (10  p.c.)  NaOH  (30  g.)  left 
24  hours  in  the  cold,  then  extracted  with  ether 
and  distilled.  Yellow  oil,  smelling  of  cinnamon 
and  of  furfuraldehyde,  but  soon  solidifies  to  thick 
prisms.  V.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform, 
less  sol.  petroleum.  In  H2SO4  it  forms  a  brown- 
ish-yellow colour  turning  wine-red  on  heating. 
AcCl  forms  an  orange  liquid  turning  emerald- 
green  (Claisen  a.  Ponder,  B.  14,  2468 ;  A.  223, 
145  ;  J.  G.  Schmidt,  B.  14,  1459). 

FURFURYL-(P?/.  3)-VINYL-PYRIDINE 
C,H.,0.CH:CH.C5H,N.  [51°-53°].  From  furfur- 
aldehyde and  (a)-methyl-pyridine  at  165°  in 
presence  of  a  little  ZnCL  (Merck,  B.  21,  2709). 
Needles  (from  water)  ;  blackens  in  air ;  v.  sol. 
alcohol  and  ether.  ^  B  HHgClj  aq  [133°].— 
B'2H„PtCl,,2aq.  [155°].— B'C,H2(NO,)30H.  [185°- 
190°] ;  yellow  needles. 

FURFURYL-VINYL  STYRYL  KETONE 
C,H30.0H:CH.CO.CH:CH.Ph.  Furfural-henzyl- 
idene-acetotie.  [56°].  From  benzylidene-acetone 
(10  g.)  and  furfuraldehyde  (7g.),  or  from  fur- 
fural-acetone (10  g.)  and  benzoic  aldehyde  (8  g.) 
in  presence  of  water  (200g.),  alcohol  (130g.),  and 
dilute  (10  p.c.)  NaOH  (10  g.). 

Properties. — Straw-yellow  plates  (from  boil- 
ing light  petroleum).  V.  sol.  alcohol,  ether, 
benzene,  and  chloroform,  less  sol.  petroleum. 
Cone.  HjSOj  forms  a  dark  red,  AcCl  an  orange 
solution  (Claisen  a.  Ponder,  A.  223,  147). 


FURIL  CioHjO,  i.e.  C^HjO.CO.CO.C^H^O. 

[162°].  Prepared  by  passing  a  stream  of  air 
through  a  solution  of  furoin  in  alcoholic  NaOH 
(E.  Fischer,  B.  13,  1337  ;  A.  211,  221).  YeUow 
needles.  Insol.  water,  si.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether, 
V.  sol.  chloroform.  By  sodium-amalgam  it  is  re- 
duced to  furoin.  By  aqueous  K0H(1:2)  it  is  con- 
verted into  furilic  acid.  According  to  Jourdain 
(B.  16,  659)  alcohol  containing  a  little  KCy  gives 
furfuraldehyde  and  pyromucic  ether. 

Furil-octo-bromide  C,„H50jBr„.  [185°].  Crys- 
talline. SI.  sol.  alcohol,  m.  sol.  chloroform.  Pre- 
pared by  the  action  of  an  excess  of  bromine  on 
f  uril.  On  fusion  it  evolves  Br  and  HBr,  forming 
dibromo-furil  and  a  small  quantity  of  bromo- 
furil. 

Bromo-furU  Ci,H,BrOj.  [110°]?  YeUow 
plates. 

Di-bromo-furil  CioH^Br.O^.  [184°].  Subli- 
mable.    Golden  yellow  plates. 

Benz-furil  v.  vol.  i.  p.  462. 

FURILIC  ACID  (C,H30)X(0H).C0.H. 
Formed  by  rubbing  furil  with  warm  KOHAq, 
adding  dilute  H„SOj,  filtering  from  a  separated 
resin,  and  extracting  the  filtrate  with  ether 
(E.Fischer,  .4.  211,  220).  Unstable  needles  ;  de- 
composed at  100°  ;  m.  sol.  cold  water,  v.  sol.  al- 
cohol and  ether.  A  resin  slowly  separates  from 
the  aqueous  solution. 

Di-bromo-furilio  acid  C,oH5Br.,05.  Formed 
by  the  action  of  baryta-water  on  di-bromo-furil. 
Its  alcoholic  solution  is  turned  red  by  warming 
after  addition  of  some  dilute  H^SOj. — BaA'o : 
slender  needles. 

FUROiN  C,„H,0,.  [135°].  Prepared  by 
boiling  furfuraldehyde  (40  g.),  alcohol  (30  g.), 
water  (80  g.),  and  potassium  cyanide  (4  g.)  for 
half  an  hour  in  a  flask  with  inverted  condenser. 
Crystallised  from  toluene  or  alcohol  (E.  Fischer, 

A.  211,  218  ;  B.  13, 1334).  Prisms.  Distils  un- 
changed. SI.  sol.  hot  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
Cone.  HoSOj  forms  a  bluish-green  colour.  Weak 
acid.  Gives  an  absorption  spectrum.  The  solu- 
tion in  alcoholic  NaOH  is  bluish-green,  and  is 
oxidised  by  the  air  to  furil. 

Acetyl  derivative  C,oH;Ac04.  [76°]. 
Needles. 

FURONIC  ACID  C^H^O^.  [180°].  Formed 
by  adding  bromine  (1  mol.)  to  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  furfuryl-propionic  acid  (1  mol.),  and 
treating  the  product  with  Ag.O  (6  mols.)  (Baeyer, 

B.  10,  696,  1358).  Colourless  needles  (from  hot 
water).  SI.  sol.  cold  water  and  ether.  Cone. 
H2SO4  forms  a  reddish-yeUow  solution.  HClAq 
is  not  coloured  by  it.  Hydriodic  acid  and  red 
phosphorus  at  200°  reduce  it  to  M-pimelic  acid 
C02H.CH.,.CH2.CIL..CH,.Ca,.C0,H  ?  Sodium- 
amalgam  gives  hydrofuronio  acid  CHjuOs. — 
Ag,A". 

Hydrofuronio  acid  C,H,„05.  [112°].  Formed 
as  above.    Needles. — Ag„A"  :  m.  sol.  hot  water. 

FUSCO-SCLEROTIC  ACID  C,  ^H.^O-.  An  acid 
extracted  by  Dragendorff  (C.  C.  1878,  125,  141) 
from  ergot  by  ether,  the  ergot  having  previously 
been  treated  with  a  solution  of  tartaric  acid.  It 
may  be  separated  from  '  picrosclerotic  acid '  by 
H^SO^,  in  which  it  is  soluble  (Blumberg,  Ph.  [3] 
9,  23).    Its  alkaline  salts  are  soluble. 

FUSEL  OIL.  A  volatile  liquid  present  in  the 
product  of  the  alcoholic  fermentation  of  the 
saccharine  liquids  derived  from  potatoes,  wheat, 
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&c.,  and  of  the  juice  of  grapes,  beet,  &c.  It 
passes  over  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  distillate 
when  these  liquids  are  rectified.  Fusel  oil  always 
contains  amyl  and  ethyl  alcohols,  usually  iso- 
butyl  and  it-propyl  alcohols,  some  fatty  acids, 
and  some  ethers. 

Fusel  oil  from  potatoes  consists  chiefly  of 
isoamyl  alcohol  {q.  v.)  ;  it  often  contains  iso- 
butyl  alcohol  and  decoic  acid  (Dumas,  A.  13, 
80  ;  Wurtz,  C.  R.  35,  310 ;  A.  85,  197 ;  Johnson, 
J.  pr.  67,  262).  Eeibstein  (C.  R.  87,  501)  found 
the  following  compounds  in  a  litre  of  potato  fusel 
oil:  275  c.c.  isoamyl  alcohol  ;  170  e.c.  of  pro- 
ducts boiling  above  132°  and  still  containing 
amyl  alcohol;  150  c.c.  isopropyl  alcohol;  125 
c.c.  water  ;  75  c.c.  of  a  mixture  of  aldehyde,  ethyl 
alcohol,  and  ethyl  acetate  ;  65  c.c.  w-butyl  alco- 
hol ;  60  c.c.  sfc-amyl  alcohol ;  50  c.c.  isobutyl 
alcohol ;  and  30  c.c.  ?!--propyl  alcohol. 

Fusel  oil  from  molasses  contains  isoamyl  and 
isobutyl  alcohols  (Wurtz,  A.  93,  107),  together 
with  palmitic  (?)  and  heptoic  acids  and  heptoic 
ether  (Mulder,  J.  1858,  302).  Eowney  (C.  J.  4, 
372)  found  isoamyl  decoate  as  well  as  isoamyl 
alcohol,  water,  and  EtOH  in  the  fusel  oil  from 
the  Scotch  whisky  distilleries. 


In  fusel  oil  obtained  in  preparing  alcohol, 
partly  from  wheat,  partly  from  maize,  Wetherill 
(Chcm.  Gas.  1853,  281)  found  acetic  and  octoic 
acids,  isoamyl  alcohol,  but  no  butyl  alcohol. 

In  the  fusel  oil  from  beet-root  molasses  Feh- 
ling  (J.  Ph.  [3]  25,  74)  found  octoic  and  decoic 
acids  and  an  ether  of  decoic  acid.  In  a  fusel 
oil  from  the  same  source  Perrot  {C.  R.  45,  309  ; 
A.  105,  64)  found  ethyl,  butyl,  and  isoamyl  al- 
cohols, comi^ound  ethers  of  the  above  alcohols 
with  caproic,  heptoic,  octoic,  and  ennoie  acids 
(c/.  Miiller,  J.  pr.  56,  103).  Schrotter  (B.  12, 
1431)  found  in  this  fusel  oil  a  liquid  base  CgHj^O, 
(180°-280°)  which  forms  a  crystalline  sulphate 
B'K.SOj.     He   also   observed  another  base 

FUSIBLE  METAL.    An  alloy  of  Ei,  Pb,  and 

Sn,  which  melts  at  93-7°  (v.  vol.  i.  p.  511). 

FUSTIC.  TlwQ  yellow  dyes  are  known  by 
this  name,  viz.  oli,  fustic  obtained  from  Morus 
tinctoria  and  young  fustic  from  Rhus  calamus. 
The  latter  contains  a  glucoside  '  fustin  ' 
C,sH„.0.,3  ?  crystallising  from  water  in  needles 
[219°J,  "and  split  up  by  dilute  H.SO^  into 
a  sugar  and  Fisetin  (g.  v.)  (Schmid,  B.  19, 
1735). 
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GALACTIN.  This  name  was  given  by  Morin 
to  a  nitrogenous  body  resembling  gelatin,  said 
to  occur  in  milk,  blood,  &c.  (J.  Ph.  [3]  25,  423  ; 
[4]  14,  11).  Wynter  Blyth  (C.  J.  35,  531),  after 
freeing  milk  from  casein  and  albumen,  and 
adding  mercuric  nitrate,  obtained  a  pp.  whence, 
after  removal  of  mercury  as  sulphide,  and  ppg. 
a  second  time  by  lead  acetate,  a  compound 
(PbO).,3C54H.8N,Oj5  ?  was  formed.  After  remov- 
ing the  lead  an  amorphous  alkaloid  was  left,  called 
by  Blyth  galactin.  More  recently  the  same  name 
has  been  given  by  Muntz  (C.  R.  94,453  ;  A.  Ch. 
[.5]  26, 121;  Bl.  [2]  37,  409)  to  a  non-nitrogenous 
carbohydrate  C|.H,„05  occurring  in  the  seeds  of 
leguminous  plants.  Muntz  obtained  it  by  ex- 
hausting powdered  lucerne  seeds,  Me(ijca(70saik;a., 
with  water  containing  a  little  Pb(OAc),,;  ppg. 
excess  of  lead  by  oxalic  acid  ;  diluting  with  al- 
cohol {Ih  vols.)  and  purifying  the  pp.  by  redis- 
solving  in  water  and  reppg.  with  alcohol.  When 
dried  in  the  air  it  forms  transparent  nodules, 
which  swell  up  in  water  and  dissolve  slowly  like 
gum  arable,  forming  a  sticky  solution  which  is 
ppd.  by  basic,  but  not  by  normal,  lead  acetate, 
and  behaves  generally  towards  metallic  salts  like 
a  solution  of  gum  arable.  It  is  dextrorotatory, 
[ajo  =^  84-6°.  HNO.j  oxidises  it  to  mucic  acid. 
Very  dilute  mineral  acids  at  100°  give  galac- 
tose and  a  non-crystalline  sugar.  Galactin  is 
not  inverted  by  saliva  or  pancreatic  juice.  A 
substance  resembling  this  galactin  occurs  in 
agar-agar  (Bauer,  J.pr.  [2]  30,  381). 

Paragalactin.  This  name  is  given  by  Schulze 
a.  Steiger  (B.  20,  290)  to  the  (impure)  substance 
left  after  exhausting  finely-powdered  lupin  seeds 
{Lupinus  lufeus)  by  ether,  followed  by  very  di- 
lute cold  potash.    It  constitutes  25  p.c.  of  the 
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seed,  is  somewhat  gelatinous,  and  is  converted 
into  galactose  by  boiling  dilute  acids.  After 
treatment  with  hot  10  p.c.  aqueous  KOH  alcohol 
gives  a  gelatinous  pp.  whence  an  acetyl  deriva- 
tive CdHjACiO,  can  be  obtained. 

GALACTONIC  ACID  C,H,,0,.  Lactonic  acid. 
Small  colourless  deliquescent  needles. 

Formation.  —  By  oxidation  of  milk-sugar 
(Earth  a.  Hlasiwetz,  A.  122,  96;  158,  259),  ara- 
binose,  or  galactose  (Kiliani,  B.  13,  2307  ;  14, 
651,  2529  ;  18,  1552)  with  bromine. 

Preparation. — A  solution  of  100  grms.  of 
milk-sugar  in  400  c.c.  of  5  p.c.  sulphuric  acid  is 
boiled  for  4  hours  and  freed  from  H,,SO,  by 
Ba(OH).^.  The  filtrate  concentrated  to  300  c.c. 
and  cooled  to  about  35°  is  oxidised  by  treatment 
with  200  grms.  of  bromine  ;  the  yield  is  70  p.c. 
of  the  theoretical. 

Reactions. — By  heating  to  100°  it  is  converted 
into  its  lactone  CuH|uOb  by  loss  of  H^O.  It  is 
reduced  by  HI  to  the  lactone  of  7-oxy-7z.-hexoic 
acid.  HNO.J  oxidises  it  to  mucic  acid.  Potash- 
fusion  gives  oxalic  and  acetic  acid.  Galactonic 
acid  is  slightly  L-evorotatory.  It  does  not  reduce 
Fehling's  solution. 

Salts.— A'Na  2aq.— A'(NH,).— A',Ca  5aq.— 
A'.,Cd  aq :  monoclinic  needles  (B.  a.  H.).  — 
A'lCd  4aq. 

GALACTOSE  v.  Sugabs. 

GALANGIN  C,,E.,„Oy  [215°].  Occurs,  to- 
gether with  camphoride  and  alpinin,  in  the 
galanga-root  (.Jahns,  B.  14,  2807).  Sublimes  in 
part.  Light-yellow  tables  or  flat  prisms  (con- 
taining iCoHjOH)  ;  needles  (containing  H.O). 
Sol.  ether;  S.  (90  p.c.  alcohol)  1'5;  nearly  insol. 
water.  Dissolves  in  alkalis  forming  a  yellow  so- 
lution. Eeduces  alkaline  silver  and  copper  solu- 
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tions.  On  oxidation  with  HNO3  it  gives  benzoic 
and  oxalic  acids.  —  CisHsO^Pb  :  amorphous 
orange  pp. 

Tri-acetyl  derivative  C,5H,02(OAc)3 : 
[142°j ;  colourless  needles.  Sol.  alcohol,  insol. 
water. 

Di-hromo-  dcrivativeCi^^x^O^.  Yellow 
needles. 

GALBANTTM.  A  gum  resin  supposed  to  be 
the  produce  of  Babon  Galhanum  or  Ferula  eru- 
bescens,  and  imported  from  Africa  and  Persia. 
Yellowish  mass  with  bitter  taste  and  strong 
smell.  It  gives  a  yellowish-red  or  violet  colour 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  an  orange  colour 
with  a  solution  of  bleaching  powder  (Hirschsohn, 
C.  C.  1877,  182).  Yields  on  distillation  with 
water  a  small  quantity  (7  p.c.)  of  terpene,  S.G.  - 
•814,  (160°),  [a]=  --18  (Mossmer,  A.  119,  257). 
According  toWallach  (^4.238,  81)  oil  of  galbanum 
contains  a  sesquiterpene  C,5H„j  whose  hydro- 
chloride C,5H,,H2C1_2  melts  at"  118°.  Potash- 
fusion  forms  resorcin.  Contains  about  66  p.c. 
resin,  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and  ligroin,  and  25  p.c. 
gum,  sol.  water.  The  resin  contains  72  to  74  p.c. 
carbon,  and  8  to  8'5  p.c.  hydrogen,  and  is  sol. 
lime-water.  Alcoholic  HCl  acting  on  the  resin 
at  100°  forms  umbellif eron ;  this  body  is  also 
formed  by  the  dry  distillation  of  galbanum  and 
other  resins  formed  by  umbelliferous  plants 
(Sommer,  Ar.  Ph.  [2]  98,  1).  The  oily  distillate 
from  galbanum,  when  freed  from  umbellif  eron 
by  dilute  KOHAq,  has  a  splendid  blue  colour 
(289°) ;  it  is  sol.  alcohol,  insol.  aqueous  alkalis, 
coloured  green  by  alcoholic  FeClj,  resinified  by 
Br,  and  coloured  yellowish-red  by  HNOj.  This 
blue  oil  appears  to  be  identical  with  oil  of  cha- 
momile (q.  V.)  (Kachler,  B.  4,  36). 

GALIPEINE  C„<,H,,N03.  [116°].  An  alka- 
loid present  in  the  Angustura  bark.  On  evapora- 
tion of  the  mother  liquor  from  the  oxalate  or 
sulphate  of  cusparine  the  salts  of  galipeine  sepa- 
rate out.  White  prisms,  soluble  in  petroleum, 
ether,  and  alcohol.  Its  salts  are  more  soluble 
than  those  of  cusparine ;  their  solutions  are  of 
a  greenish-yellow  colour  resembling  uranium 
salts.  —  B'.jH„SO,,  7aq  :  [50°] ;  greenish  -  yellow 
prisms. — Hydrochloride:  prisms  with  tri- 
angular base. — B'jHjPtCl,; :  bright  yellow  pp. 
(Korner  a.  Bohringer,  G.  13,  365). 

GALITANNIC  ACID  C,H«OJaq.  A  variety 
of  tannin  said  to  occur  in  Galium  vcrum  and 
G.  Aparine  (Schwarz,  A.  83,  57). 

GALLACETONINE  v.  Pyeogallol. 

GALLACETOPHENONE   v.  Tki-oxy-aceto- 

PHENONE. 

GALLACTIC  ACID  C,,H,„03?  Formed  by 
boiling  milk-sugar  (200  g.)  with  cupric  sulphate 
(1,200  g.)  and  NaOHAq  (Boedeker  a.  Struckmann, 
A.  100,  267).  Yellow  syrup,  miscible  with  water 
and  alcohol,  insol.  ether.  Ppd.  by  lime-water 
and  by  Pb(OAc).,. — Ca,A''  3aq  :  ilocculent  i)p. — 
Hg2A'"3aq:  amorphous  pp. — Pb2A'''6aq  :  powder. 

GALLEIN  C.,„H,„0,  i.e. 

CO<^H.^C  <^^i:jq >0>0,  (?).  Pyro. 

gallol-phthale'i7t. 

Preparation. — By  heating  phthalic  anhydride 
(1  pt.)  with  pyrogallol  (2  pts.)  at  190°-200°  ;  the 
fused  mass  is  dissolved  in  alcohol,  filtered,  and 
water  added  to  ppt.  the  gallein  ;  it  is  best  puri- 


fied by  means  of  the  acetyl-derivative  (Baeyer, 
B.  4,  457,  555,  663  ;  Buchka,  A.  209,  249). 

Properties. — Brownish-red  powder  or  gUsten- 
ing,  minute  crystals  with  green  reflex;  si.  sol. 
hot,  insol.  cold,  water,  sol.  alcohol,  si.  sol.  ether, 
insol.  benzene.  It  dissolves  in  cone,  sulphuric 
acid  with  dark-red  colouration.  Its  solution  in 
NHjAq  and  in  lime-  and  baryta-water  is  violet. 
Dyes  fabrics  mordanted  with  iron  or  alumina  a 
bluer  shade  than  logwood. 

Bcadions. — 1.  With  alkalis  it  forms  salts, 
which  separate  in  metallic  glistening  green  crys- 
tals ;  with  excess  of  alkali  a  blue  or  blue-violet 
colouration  is  produced ;  but  acids  reppt.  un- 
altered gallein  from  this  solution. — 2.  On  reduc- 
tion with  potash  and  einc-dust  it  yields  at  first 
hydrogallein,  and  then  gallin. — 3.  On  reduction 
in  acid  solution  gallol  CjuHi^O;  is  formed. — 
4.  Fused  with  piotash  anhydro-pyrogallolketone 

•^^^C^H  (OH)'/'^  produced.-5.  With  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  at  190°  it  yields  coeru- 
lein  (g.v.). — 6.  HNO3  oxidises  it  to  phthalic  acid. 

Tetra-chloro-gallem  CooHsCl^O;  2aq  (at  100°). 
Formed  by  heating  tetra-chloro-phthalic  anhy- 
dride with  pyrogaUol  at  195°  (Graebe,  A.  238, 
337).    Violet  powder. 

Di-bromo-gallein  CjoHsBrjO,.  Formed  by 
adding  Br  to  a  solution  of  gallein  in  HOAc. 
Golden  crystals  with  metallic  lustre,  v.  sol. 
alcohol,  si.  sol.  benzene.  Its  solution  in  NaOBLAq 
is  brilliant  blue. 

Constitution   of    Gallein.      The  formula 

CO<^*^^^^>G[C,H.(OH)2],0  was  at  first  assigned 

to  gallein  from  its  analogy  in  its  method  of  pre- 
paration to  phenol-phthalein,  and  the  formation 
of  a  tetracetyl  derivative.  But  its  behaviour 
with  reducing  agents  is  not  thus  explained  ;  in 
contact  with  potash  and  zinc-dust  it  takes  up 
two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  and  the  product  should, 
were  the  above  formula  correct,  be  analogous 
to  phenol-phthalin  and  possess  acid  properties. 
But  the  hydrogallein  shows  no  acid  properties, 
though  on  further  reduction  it  yields  an  acid 
substance,  converted  by  sulphuric  acid  into  coeru- 
lin,  the  analogue  of  phenol-phthalidin.  Gallein 
is  thus  possibly  a  peroxide,  a  view  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  the  tetracetyl  derivatives  of  gallein 
and  hydrogallein  are  identical  (Buchka,  A.  209, 
249). 

Hydrogallein  Co„H,.>0,  i.e. 

co<^g^^>c  <gi;SCi):>o  ^^"^'^ 

reduction  of  gallein  {v.  siipra).  Crystalline  pow- 
der, sol.  alcohol  and  HOAc,  si.  sol.  water,  insol. 
benzene.  It  dissolves  in  alkalis  with  blue 
colouration  ;  the  solution  becomes  red  through 
oxidation  if  boiled  for  a  long  time. 

Tetra-acctyl  derivative  CjjHsACjO,. 
[248°].  Formed  by  boiling  hydrogallein  with 
Ac^O,  or  by  heating  gallein  with  NaOAc  and 
Ac^O.  Small  rhombohedra  (from  benzene) ;  sol. 
alcohol  and  HOAc,  insol.  ether.  Gives  with  Br 
in  HOAc  a  di-bromo-  derivative  CjHjBrjAciO,. 
[234°]. 

Tetra-bemoyl  derivative  C^oHsBz^O,. 
[231°].  Formed  by  boiling  gallein  w'ith  BzCl. 
Slender  needles  (from  acetone) ;  sol.  alcohol  and 
benzene, 
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Gallin  C.,„H,jO,  i.e. 

CO,H.C„H^.CH<^^^-^|Qg|=>0  (?).    Formed  by 

reduction  of  gallein  (q.v.).  Small  colourless 
needles,  turning  red  on  exposure,  sol.  alcohol 
and  acetone,  si.  sol.  water.  Decomposes  car- 
bonates ;  converted  by  cone,  sulphuric  acid  into 
coerulein. 

Tetra-acetyl  derivative  C.,„H,„AC|0,  : 
[220°] ;  colourless  leaflets  (Buchka,  A.  209,268). 

Gallein  and  gallin  dye  mordanted  fabrics  like 
barwood  and  logwood. 

GALLIC  ACID  C.H^O-  i.e.  C,H„(0H)3(C0..H) 
[5:4:3:1].  Mol.  w.  170.  [220°-240°].  S.  1  (in 
the  cold);  33  at  100°;  S.  (ether)  2-5  at  15^; 
S.  (alcohol)  28  at  15°.    S.G.  4  1-694  (Schroder). 

Occurrence. — In  gall-nuts,  in  sumach,  in 
hellebore  root,  in  dividivi,  in  the  acorns  of 
Quercus  .Mgilops,  in  green  and  black  tea,  in 
leaves  of  Arctostaphylos  iiva-ursi,  in  sandal- 
wood, in  colchicum,  in  strychnos  bark,  walnuts, 
and  in  most  astringent  parts  of  plants  (Scheele  ; 
Stenhouse,  A.  45,  9  ;  KawaHer,  Sitz.  W.  9,  290  ; 
Hlasiwetz  a.  Malin,  Z.  1867,  271 ;  Phipson, 
C.  N.  20,  116  ;  Bolley  a.  Bahr,  Z.  [2]  4,  501). 

Formation. — 1.  By  exposing  powdered  gall- 
nuts  to  the  air  for  a  month  at  20°  to  25° ;  the 
powder,  which  must  be  kept  moist,  becomes 
covered  with  mould,  which  must  be  constantly 
removed,  and  the  product,  as  soon  as  the  aqueous 
extract  ceases  to  ppt.  a  solution  of  gelatin,  is  ex- 
hausted with  water  (Scheele  ;  Steer,  Sitz.  W.  22, 
249  ;  Wittstein,  Ph.  12,  444  ;  cf.  Tieghem,  C.  B. 
65,  1091 ;  Weber,  Ph.  [3]  10,  754).— 2.  A  solu- 
tion of  tannin  is  ppd.  by  cone.  HoSO,,  and  the 
pp.  added  to  boiling  dilute  H^SO^ ;  after  a  few 
minutes  gallic  acid  is  deposited  in  crystals 
(Liebig). — 3.  By  the  action  of  hot  cone.  KOHAq 
on  di-iodo-salicylic  acid  ;  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  gallic  acid  being,  however,  converted  into 
pyrogallol  (Lautemann,  A.  120,  317).  Demole 
{B.  7,  1441)  could  not  obtain  gallic  acid  in 
this  way. — 4.  By  the  action  of  aqueous  KOH  on 
bromo-veratric  acid  (Matsmoto,  B.  11,  139). 
The  acid  so  prepared  melted  at  197°- 200°.— 
5.  By  iMtash-fusion  from  di-iodo-|J-oxy-benzoic, 
hromo  - protocatechuic,  and  bromo -s  -  di  -  oxy- 
benzoic  acids  (Barth  a.  Senhofer,  B.  8,  754, 1477; 
A.  142,  247  ;  164, 118).— 6.  By  heating  gum  kino 
with  cone.  HClAq  at  120  (Etti,  B.  11,  1882). 

Separation  from  tannin. — An  infusion  of  a 
plant  which  contains  tannin  and  gallic  acid  is 
ppd.  by  gelatin  ;  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  to 
dryness  and  exhausted  with  alcohol ;  the  alco- 
holic extract  is  evaporated  and  the  residue 
crystallised  from  water,  being,  if  necessary, 
treated  with  animal  charcoal. 

Properties. — Long  silky  needles  or  triclinio 
prisms  (containing  aq).  Astringent  taste  but 
no  smell.  Its  solution  is  strongly  acid.  At 
100°-120°  it  gives  oii'  its  water  of  crystallisation; 
at  215°  it  begins  to  decompose  into  C0._,  and 
pyrogallol ;  but  if  rapidly  heated  to  250°  there 
is  formed,  instead  of  pyrogallol,  a  black  lustrous 
insoluble  mass,  soluble  in  alkalis  (so-called 
'  Metagallic  acid ').  An  aqueous  solution  of  gallic 
acid  does  not  change  if  excluded  from  the  air, 
but  in  the  presence  of  oxygen  CO.,  is  evolved  and 
a  black  substance  is  deposited.  This  decom- 
position is  hastened  by  the  presence  of  alkalis. 
Boiling  with  excess  of  KOH  gives  a  black  sub- 


stance, the  so-called  '  tauromelanic  acid.'  Di- 
lute alcoholic  KOH  gives  '  galloflavin.'  A  solu- 
tion of  ammonium  picrate  gives  a  red  colour 
changing  to  a  beautiful  green  (Dudley,  Am.  2, 
48).  Gallic  acid  reduces  Fehling's  solution  and 
ammoniacal  AgNOg.  Ferric  chloride  gives  a 
bluish-black  pp.  (Chevreul,  P.  17,  176) ;  the  pp. 
dissolves  in  excess  of  FeCl,  giving  a  green  solu- 
tion (Wackenroder,  A.  31,  78  ;  Etti,  B.  11, 1882) ; 
on  heating  CO.,  is  evolved,  the  liquid  becomes 
colourless  and  contains  ferrous  salt.  Pure  fer- 
rous sulphate  gives  no  colour  at  first,  but  the 
liquid  presently  becomes  blue.  With  a  mixture 
of  FeClj  and  K^eCy,.  gallic  acid,  like  other  re- 
ducing agents,  p^Dts.  Prussian  blue.  Pure  gallic 
acid  does  not  ppt.  gelatin  nor  alkalis ;  but  when 
mixed  with  gum  it  gives  a  pp.  with  gelatin.  It 
gives  no  pps.  with  albumen,  gelatinised  starch  or 
alkaloids,  but  tartar  emetic  and  NH^Cl  give  a 
heavy  white  pp.  (Meissner,  Ph.  1889,  626).  A 
solution  of  gallic  acid  containing  CaCOj  dis- 
solved in  CO.,  becomes  blue  when  exposed  to  the 
air.  A  solution  of  barium  gallate  gives  with 
excess  of  AgNOj  a  black  pp.  of  silver,  and  the 
filtrate  contains  an  acid  resembling  quercitannic 
acid  (Lowe,  J.pr.  102,  111;  Barfoed,  J.pr.  102, 
314).  If  a  solution  of  barium  gallate  BaA'^  be 
treated  with  excess  of  baryta-water  a  white  pp. 
is  formed  which  quickly  turns  blue  in  contact 
with  the  air ;  but  if  the  ppn.  and  washing  be 
done  with  de-aerated  water  in  an  atmosphere 
of  hydrogen,  the  pp.  quickly  dried  in  vacuo  ex- 
hibits the  composition  BaCjH.^Os  5aq  (Hlasiwetz, 
J.pr.  101,  113).  An  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  galHc  acid,  containing  Na.^SOj,  is  coloured 
by  iodine  a  transient  purple-red  (Nasse,  B.  17, 
1166).  KGy  colours  an  aqueous  solution  of 
gallic  acid  red  (difference  from  tannin) ;  the 
colour  disappears  on  standing  but  reappears 
again  on  shaking  with  air  (Young,  Fr.  23,  227). 

Reactions. — 1.  The  crystallised  acid  is  un- 
acted on  by  cold  acetic  anhydride  and  even 
at  100°  2  g.  require  2  hours  for  complete  solu- 
tion. The  anhydrous  acid  behaves  similarly 
towards  cold  anhydride,  but  the  same  quantity 
only  requires  2.]aour  for  solution  at  100°. 
The  x3roducts  are  in  the  first  case  almost 
entirely  the  triacetyl  derivative  of  gallic  acid, 
whereas  in  the  second  case  there  is  formed  in 
addition  to  this  a  body  [151°]  having  the  pi  o- 
perties  of  the  pentacetyl  derivative  of  tannin 
(Bottinger,  A.  246,  125).— 2.  Aqueous  KMnO^  is 
quickly  decolourised  by  gallic  acid,  so  that  it  may 
be  estimated  volumetrically  in  the  same  way  as 
oxalic  acid  (Morin,  C.  B.  46,  577).  When  rubbed 
with  dry  KMnO,  it  even  takes  fire  (Bottger, 
P.  Jubclband,  156).  Dilute  H,,SOj  and  KMnO, 
in  the  cold  give  C^HinOg  '  hydrorutigallic  acid  ' 
a  golden  crystalline  compound  which  gives  a 
crimson  colour  with  the  alkalis  and  their  car- 
bonates (Oser  a.  Kalmann,  M.  2,  50). — 3.  Com- 
pletely oxidised  to  CO  and  CO.^  by  electrolytic 
oxygen  (Bourgoin,  Pit.  [4]  13,  376).  Chromic 
acid  mixture  acts  in  like  manner  (Eemsen,  Am. 
S.  [3]  5,  354). — 4.  An  aqueous  solution  of  KCIO., 
and  HCl  gives  iso-trichloro-glyceric  acid 
C.HjClaO.,  (Schroder,  A.  177,  282).  If  the 
mother-liquor  from  which  the  iso-trichloro- 
glyceric  acid  has  crystallised  be  boiled  with  tin 
and  HCl,  the  tin  ppd.  by  HjS,  and  the  liquid 
extracted  by  ether,  prisms  of  C,,H|C1,0,  are  got. 

"  Q  Q  2 
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It  forms  the  salts :  CaH._A"2 :  minute  needles ; 
BaA"aq;  and  BaH2A"2l|aq. — 5.  By  heating 
■with  bromine  at  100°  it  is  converted  into  tri- 
bromo-pyrogallol  (Stenhouse,  A.  177,  189). — 6. 
Soda-fusion  gives  pyrogallol,  hexa-oxy-diphenyl, 
and  some  phloroglucin  (Barth  a.  Schreder,  B. 

12,  1259  ;  M.  3,  649).— 7.  Hot  H^SO,  converts  it 
into  rufigallic  acid  CuHgOg  {v.  Hexa-oxy-an- 
thraquinone). — 8.  K2S2O,  acting  upon  a  solution 
of  gallic  acid  in  concentrated  aqueous  KOH  forms 
C,H2(OH)2(O.S02.0K)(C02K)  which  crystaUises 
in  slender  needles  (Baumann,  B.  11,  1916).  A 
mixture  of  gallic  and  benzoic  acids  is  converted 
by  H2SO4  into  anthragallol  CnHsO^  (Seuberlich, 

B.  10,  38),  V.  Tki-oxy-antheaqotnone. — 9.  Gallic 
acid  is  converted  by  vrarming  \vith  phosphorus 
oxychloride  for  some  hours  into  digallic  acid 

C,  H,(OH)3.CO.O.C,;H2(OH)2C02H  which  is  pro- 
bably identical  with  tannin  (Schiff,  A.  170, 49). — 
10.  Gallic  acid  (12  pts.)  is  converted  by  heating 
with  cinnamic  acid  (10  pts.)  and  HoSOj  (150  pts.) 
at  50°  into  styrogallol  C,uH,„05  (E.  Jacobsen  a. 
Julius,  B.  20,  2588).— 11.  By  heating  with  am- 
vionium  carbonate  in  a  sealed  tube  an  acid 
CsHi.O-  is  formed. — 12.  Formic  aldehyde  forms 
C„.H,26,„  and  C,6H„0„  (Baeyer,  B.  5,  1096).— 

13.  By  heating  with  arsenic  acid  to  120°  ellagic 
acid  C^H^Os  is  formed  (Lowe,  Z.  [2]  4,  603).  If 
the  product  insoluble  in  water  and  consisting 
chiefly  of  ellagic  acid  be  treated  with  sodium- 
amalgam,  acidified,  and  shaken  with  ether,  several 
substances  are  extracted,  viz. :  two  crystalline 
substances  C^^^fi^  and  CijEjoOg,  both  si.  sol. 
water,  and  a  more  soluble  crystalline  body  (Rem- 
bold,  A.  156,  116). 

Salts.  —  KHjA'aq  ;  slender  needles  (from 
water).  Obtained  by  passing  NH,  into  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  gallic  acid. — K^HA'jaq  :  pre- 
pared by  adding  an  alcoholic  solution  of  KOH 
gradually  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  gallic  acid 
until  the  pp.  begins  to  be  permanent ;  the  liquid 
is  then  shaken,  when  a  flaky  pp.  separates.  The 
pp.  is  washed  with  alcohol,  dissolved  in  water, 
concentrated,  and  ppd.  by  alcohol  in  colourless 
needles  (Biichner,  A.  53,  187).  —  NaA'3aq  : 
slender  needles  ;  prepared  as  the  K  salt. — 
BaA'2  3aq  ;  prepared  by  neutralising  a  boiling 
solution  of  gallic  acid  with  BaCOj,  filtering,  and 
rapidly  concentrating.  Small  plates ;  si.  sol. 
water,  insol.  alcohol. — Ba.CjHoO^  5aq :  v.  supra. — ■ 
SrA'o  4aq  :  small  needles  ;  prepared  like  the  Ba 
salts  ;  si.  sol.  water,  insol.  alcohol. — CaA'j  2aq  : 
crusts  of  adherent  needles  ;  prepared  like  the 
Ba  salt. — MgC,H,|05  2aq  :  obtained  by  boiling 
magnesium  acetate  with  excess  of  gallic  acid, 
evaporating  to  dryness,  and  treating  with  alco- 
hol to  remove  free  gallic  acid.  Light  white 
powder;  si.  sol.  water. — Mg3(C,H305),6aq. — 
Al,(C-H,.05)3  4aq?  Flocculent  pp.  S.  2-02  at 
20° ;  -84'  at  100°  (Lidoff,  J.  B.  1882,  195  ;  C.  J. 
42,  849).— ZnCjHjOsZnO  ;  deposited  as  a  bulky 
white  pp.  when  gallic  acid  is  added  to  a  solution  of 
zinc  acetate. — CoCjEjO^Saq:  crimson  powder. — 
MnCjHjOj  aq :  crystalline  powder,  turns  brown 
in  air.— PbCjH^Oj^aq  ;  obtained  as  a  white  pp. 
which  becomes  crystalline  by  adding  lead  acetate 
to  an  excess  of  a  boiling  solution  of  gallic  acid 
(Liebig,  A.  26,  128).-Pb3(C,H,Oj)2PbO  :  yeUow 
crystalline  salt ;  formed  by  boiling  the  preced- 
ing pp.  in  its  mother  liquor.— SnCjHjOjSnO  : 
■white  crystalline  powder,  obtained  by  adding 


gaUic  acid  to  a  solution  of  SnCl^  previously 

neutralised  by  NH3. 

Acetyl  derivative  C5H2(0Ac)3.C02H. 
[166°].  Formed  by  boiling  gallic  acid  with  AcCl 
or  AcO  (Nachbaur,  J.  pr.  72,  431 ;  Schiff,  A. 
163,  269  ;  Bottinger,  A.  246, 125).  Prisms  (from 
water) ;  si.  sol.  hot  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 
Gives  no  colour  with  FeCl^. 

Bromo-acetyl  derivative 
C6H,(OH)2(O.C2H2BrO).C02H.   From  gallic  acid 
and  bromo-acetyl  bromide  (PriwoznLk,  B.  3,  644). 
Amorphous. 

Benzoyl  derivative  C8H2(0Bz)3C02H. 
Amorphous ;  softens  at  85°  (Schiff). 

Methyl  ether  C,H„(0H)3.C0.,Me.  [192°]. 
V.  sol.  water  and  alcohol  (Will,  B.  21,  2020). 

Tri-viethyl  derivative 
C,H2(OMe)3.C02H.  [167°].    Needles  (from  ether 
or  water)  (W.). 

Methyl  ether  of  the  trimethyl  de- 
rivative C„H2(0Me)3.C02Me.  [81°].  (275°).  (W.). 

Ethyl  ether  C6H„(0H)3.C02Et.  [141°] 
(Etti,  B.  11,  1882) ;  [150°]  (E.  a.  Z.) ;  [158°] 
(G.).  Formed  by  passing  HCl  into  a  solution 
of  gallic  acid  (1  pt.)  in  alcohol  (4  pts.  of  80  p.c), 
evaporating  at  70°  until  the  liquid  gets  thick, 
adding  BaCOj,  and  extracting  the  solid  mass 
with  ether  (Grimaux,  Bl.  [2]  2,  94  ;  Schiff,  A.  163, 
217).  Prisms  (containing  2^^  aq)  or  anhydrous 
crystals  (from  chloroform)  (Ernst  a.  Zwenger, 
A.  159,  28).  [90°]  when  hydrated  ;  [140°-158°] 
when  anhydrous.  SI.  sol.  cold,  v.  sol.  hot,  water ; 
V.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether ;  v.  si.  sol.  CHCI3.  Gives 
a  blue  pp.  with  FeCl,.  Eeduees  ammoniacal 
AgNOs  and  AUGI3.  Split  up  by  dry  distillation 
into  alcohol,  CO.,,  and  pyrogallol.  An  aqueous 
solution  saturated  by  NaHCOj  gives  small 
crystals  of  C^H^NaEtO^.C^HjEtOs.  SI.  sol.  cold 
water ;  on  heating  with  water  sodium  ellagate 
CjjHjNaOg  separates.  Gallic  ether  gives  a  pp. 
with  aqueous  Pb(OAc)„  which  when  dried  at 
100°  has  the  compositio'n  Pb3(C,H2Et05)2. 

Tri-acetyl  derivative  of  the  ethyl 
ether  C6H2(OAc)3C02Et.  Oil,  slowly  becoming 
crystalline.    Forms  no  pp.  with  lead  salts. 

Isoamyl  ether  G,^,_{0'S).yCO.fi■JS.,^.  [139°]. 
Slender  glittering  needles  ;  si.  sol.  cold  water, 
v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

Tri-ethyl-gallic  acid  C6H2(0Et)3.C02H. 
[112°].  Colourless  crystals.  Sol.  hot,  si.  sol. 
cold,  alcohol.  Formed  by  boiling  its  ethyl-ether 
with  alcoholic  KOH.  Salts .— A'Ag :  [c.  200°] ; 
crystalline  solid;  si.  sol.  cold  water. — A'2Ba: 
very  soluble  crystals.  Ethyl  ether 
C,H2(OEt)3C02Et :  [51°] ;  glistening  needles  ;  v. 
sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene.  Formed  by 
heating  the  ethyl-ether  of  gallic  acid  with  ethyl 
iodide  and  alcoholic  KOH  (Will  a.  Albrecht,  B. 
17,  2099). 

Amide  C6H2(OH)3CONH2.  [243°].  Formed 
by  the  action  of  ammonia  and  ammonium  sul- 
phite on  a  moderately  concentrated  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  tannin,  the  crude  product  being  fraction- 
ally crystallised  from  hydrochloric  acid  (A.  a.  W. 
Knop,  J.  pr.  56,  329 ;  H.  Schiff  a.  Pons,  G.  15, 
177 ;  B.18,  487).  Large  plates  (containing  l|aq); 
si.  sol.  cold  water.  Completely  decomposed  at 
245°.  Does  not  combine  with  HCl.  Decomposed 
by  boiling  with  acids  or  alkalis  into  gallic  acid 
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and  NHj.  The  lead  compound  is  a  heavy  white 
powder,  the  copper  compound 

C„H,(OH)(0.,Cu).CONH,, 
is  an  azure-bhie  powder.    The  acetyl  derivative 
C|;H.^(OAc),.CONH,,  forms  aggregates  of  colour- 
less crystals,  [c.  150°]  sol.  water,  alcohol,  HOAc, 
and  benzene. 

Bromo-gallic  acid  CsHBr(OH).,CO,H.  [above 
200°].  Formed,  together  with  the  di-bromo-  acid, 
by  rubbing  gallic  acid  with  bromine  (Grimaux, 
Bl.  [2]  7,  479  ;  Hlasiwetz,  A.  142,  250).  Mono- 
clinic  plates  or  needles  (from  water) ;  si.  sol.  cold 
water.  Coloured  by  lime  or  baryta-water  suc- 
cessively red,  greenish,  and  orange.  FeCl^colours 
it  blue-black  ;  alkalis  give  an  orange-yellow 
colour. 

Di-bromo-gallic  acid  C,Br,,(0H)3C0,H.  [140°] 
(G.)  ;  [150°]  (Etti).  Formed  as  above,  using 
excess  of  Br.  Long  brittle  needles  or  plates 
(containing  aq  at  100°).  SI.  sol.  cold  water ; 
coloured  successively  rose,  light  green,  and  dark 
red  by  lime  or  baryta-water.  Its  ethereal  solu- 
tion is  turned  indigo-blue  by  baryta-water.  Al- 
kalis form  an  orange  solution,  turned  rose-red  on 
dilution.  FeCl;,  gives  a  blue-black  solution.  With 
Ag,jO  it  gives  CO.,  and  pyrogallol  (Priwoznik,  B. 
3,  644).  AcCl  gives  a  tetra  (?  tri-  )  acetyl  deri- 
vative crystallising  in  needles  [91°J  (P.). 

GALLIN  V.  Gallein. 

GALLISIN;  C,.,H.,,0,„  [a]j  =  77-3-82-7.  The 
cupric  reducing  power  of  10'98  grams  =  that  of 
6  grams  of  glucose.  Occurs  in  commercial 
glucose  (starch  sugar),  from  the  unfermentable 
residue  of  which  it  is  obtained  by  evaporating 
to  a  syrup  and  repeatedly  treating  with  absolute 
alcohol,  and  finally  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol 
and  ether,  till  all  the  water  has  been  removed, 
leaving  the  substance  as  a  fine  powder.  White 
amorphous  powder.  Very  deliquescent.  Not  fer- 
mentable by  yeast.  Slightly  sweet  insipid  taste. 
It  is  insoluijle  in  ether,  very  slightly  in  absolute 
alcohol,  more  easily  in  methyl  alcohol  and  acetic 
acid.  It  gives  no  pps.  with  Pb(OAc)„,  HgCl.^, 
Fe.^Cl,,,  or  BaCL.  It  reduces  AgNO,  and  Feh- 
ling's  solution.  By  heating  with  acids  it  is  con- 
verted into  glucose. 

Salts. — C^,H,;._j3aO,|,  3aq  ;  white  pp.  formed 
by  adding  baryta  to  gallisin  in  aqueous  alcoholic 
solution. — C,2H.,3KO|„:  hygroscopic  powder. — 
C,2H.22PbO,„PbO :  easily  soluble  white  powder. 

Hexa-acatyl  derivative  C|.,H,80j(0Ac)„: 
colourless  glassy  mass,  insol.  water,  e.  sol.  alco- 
hol, ether,  benzene,  CS.,,  &c.  (Schmitt  a.  Cobenzl, 
B.  17,  1000,  2456). 

GALLIUM  Ga.  At.  w.  69-9.  Mol.  w.  unknown 
as  V.D.  of  element  has  not  been  determined. 
[30'15°].  S.G.  .||^  5-96  solid  ;  6-07  liquid.  S.H. 
•079  solid ;  -OSO^  liquid.  Latent  heat  of  fusion 
=  1911  gram-units.  Melted  Ga  remains  liquid 
at  temperatures  considerably  under  the  M.P.,  but 
solidifies  by  contact  with  a  trace  of  solid  Ga ; 
other  metals  do  not  cause  solidification.  The 
metal  crystallises  in  quadratic  octahedra.  Cha- 
racteristic lines  in  the  emission-spectrum  are 
4170  and  4031  ;  both  lines  have  been  reversed 
by  Liveing  and  Dewar  {Pr.  28,  471). 

Gallium  was  discovered  by  Lecocq  de  Bois- 
baudran  in  August  1875  in  sinc-blende  from 
Pierrefitte  (Hautes-Pyr6n6es) ;  the  observation 
of  two  violet  lines  in  the  spark-spectrum  of  this 


blende  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  new  element, 
The  properties  of  Ga  were  found  to  be  those  of 
the  element  eka-alumiimim  as  predicted  by  Men.- 
delejeff  (v.  Chemical  relations  of  Gallimn). 

References. — The  memoirs  of  Lecocq  de  Bois- 
baudran  are  contained  in  G.  B.  81,  493,  1100; 
82,  168,  1036, 1098  ;  83,  611,  636, 663, 824, 1044  ; 
86,  756,  941,  1240;  93,  294,  329,  816;  94,  695, 
1154,  1227,  14.39,  1625 ;  95,  18,  167,  410,  503, 
703,  1192,  1332  ;  and  with  Jungfleisch  in  C.  B. 
86,  475,  577.  There  are  also  memoirs  by  Ber- 
tholot  in  C.  B.  86,  786 ;  Dupre,  C.  B.  86,  j.0  , 
Mendelejeif,  C.  B.  81,909;  Nilson  a.  Pettersson, 
C.  B.  91,  232.  A  general  account  of  gallium  73 
given  by  de  Boisbaudran  in  Fremy's  Encyclo- 
pedie  Chimiqiie,  tome  iii.  cahier  5,  pi3.  202  et 
scg_.  [1884]. 

Occurrence. — In  very  small  quantities  in  va- 
rious zinc-blendes,  and  in  many  spiecimens  of 
commercial  zinc.  The  best  source  of  the  metal 
is  the  blende  from  Bensberg  on  the  Ehine  ;  de 
Boisbaudran  and  Jungfleisch  obtained  52  grams 
of  pure  gallium  from  4300  kilos,  of  this  blende. 

Testing  blondes  for  cjallium. — The  blende  is 
treated  with  aqiia  regia,  the  solution  is  heated 
to  remove  nitric  acid  ;  when  cold,  zinc  (free  from 
Ga)  is  added  ;  various  metals  are  thus  ppd. ; 
while  H  is  still  being  evolved  the  liquid  is  poured 
through  a  filter  ;  large  excess  of  Zn  is  added,  and 
the  liquid  is  boiled  until  a  white  pp.  forms  ;  this 
pp.  is  collected,  washed,  and  dissolved  in  HClAq  ; 
the  solution  is  concentrated  to  a  small  volume, 
and  examined  by  causing  a  small  induction- 
spark  to  play  over  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  and 
passing  the  light  through  a  spectroscope.  10 
grams  of  a  gallium-containing  blende  is  sufficient 
to  give  the  chief  spectral  lines  of  Ga. 

Preparation. — 1.  The  powdered  blende  is 
treated  with  aqua  regia,  excess  of  blende  being 
always  present  in  order  to  saturate  the  nitric 
acid  ;  to  the  filtered  liquid,  when  cold,  Zn  (free 
from  Ga)  is  added ;  Sb,  As,  Bi,  Cd,  Cu,  Au,  In, 
Pb,  Hg,  Ag,  Tl,  Sn,  and  Se  if  present,  are  thus 
ppd. ;  while  H  is  still  coming  off,  the  liquid  io 
filtered  ;  the  filtrate  is  boiled  with  a  large  excess 
of  Zn  until  a  white  pp.  appears ;  this  pp.  con- 
tains all  the  Ga  as  hydrated  oxide  (or  as  a  basic 
salt)  mixed  with  ALO3,  basic  salts  of  Fe,  Zn,  Cr, 
Co,  and  some  SiO,.  The  pp.  is  dissolved  in 
HClAq,  and  H.^S  is  passed  into  the  liquid ;  the 
pp.  is  removed  by  filtration  ;  NHjCSjOjAq  or 
NaC„H.jOoAq,  and  acetic  acid  are  added  to  the 
filtrate,  which  is  then  ppd.  by  HoS  ;  it  is  advi- 
sable to  ppt.  fractionally  and  to  continue  until 
the  filtered  liquid  ceases  to  show  Ga  lines  in  the 
spectroscope  ;  if  the  filtrate  from  the  last  batch 
of  pp.  shows  the  lines  of  Ga,  a  zinc  salt  must  be 
added  and  the  process  of  ppn.  repeated.  The 
pp.  by  H„S,  which  contains  all  the  Ga,  is  well 
washed  and  then  dissolved  in  HClAq  ;  the  Ga  is 
then  ppd.  by  one  of  the  following  methods  :  (1) 
the  solution  is  boiled  with  as  small  an  excess  of 
Zn  as  suffices  to  ppt.  the  Ga ;  (2)  the  solution  is 
boiled  till  H._,S  is  all  off,  and  then  fractionally 
ppd.  by  NH^Aq  or  NaOHAq ;  (3)  H.,S  is  removed, 
and  Ga  oxide  is  ppd.  by  addition  of  BaCO^  or 
CaCOa.  The  crude  Ga  oxide  obtained  by  one  of 
these  methods  is  washed  and  dissolved  in  HClAq ; 
some  NajSOs  is  added  (to  reduce  FeClj  to  FeCl.,), 
and  the  liquid  is  boiled  for  some  time  ;  excess  of 
CaCOa  is  then  added,  and  the  liquid  is  filtered  at 
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once,  as  far  as  possible  out  of  contact  with  air  ; 
this  trer.tment  is  repeated  twice ;  the  greater 
part  of  the  impurities  is  thus  removed.  The 
ppd.  Ga  oxide  mixed  with  CaCOj  is  dissolved  in 
HClAq ;  NH^Aq  is  added  in  excess,  and  the  liquid 
is  boiled  until  it  shows  an  acid  reaction,  water 
being  added  from  time  to  time ;  the  pp.  is  dis- 
solved in  HoSOjAq,  and  the  liquid  is  evaporated 
until  white  fumes  come  off ;  the  last  traces  of 
chlorides  are  thus  removed.  To  the  sulphate  is 
added  considerable  excess  of  Tpme  KOH  (free 
from  chloride).  After  gentle  warming  the  liquid 
is  filtered  (oxides  of  Fe  and  In  are  thus  removed), 
and  the  strongly  alkaline  liquid  is  electrolysed, 
Pt  electrodes  are  used,  and  the  positive  plate 
should  be  6  to  10  times  larger  than  the  negative. 
The  Ga  is  removed  by  the  finger  from  the  Pt 
plate  under  warm  water,  and  allowed  to  stand  for 
an  hour  or  two  in  water  acidulated  with  pure 
HCl,  and  then  in  dilute  pure  potash  solution  for 
a  little  at  50°-60°  ;  it  is  then  washed  with  water. 
2.  Iron  may  be  used  in  place  of  zinc  to  effect  the 
reduction  of  the  solution  of  the  blende ;  only  a 
little  Cd,  Pb,  &c.,  are  thus  ppd.,  so  that  the  first 
filtration  is  omitted.  The  liquid  containing  Fe 
is  boiled  till  a  white  pp.  forms,  CaCOu  in  slight 
excess  is  added,  and  the  liquid  is  filtered  at  once. 
The  pp.  is  dissolved  in  HClAq,  and  the  liquid  is 
reppd.  by  CaCOj,  Na^SOj  being  added  to  prevent 
oxidation  of  ferrous  iron.  Finally  the  pp.  is  dis- 
solved in  HClAq,  and  oxides  of  Cr  and  Al  are 
removed  by  one  of  the  following  methods : 
(1)  tartaric  acid  and  a  Mn  salt  are  added,  and 
then  excess  of  NHgAq ;  addition  of  NH4  sulphide 
then  ppts.  MnS,  and  with  it  all  the  Ga ;  this 
treatment  is  repeated  two  or  three  times  ;  the 
pp.  is  then  dissolved  in  HClAq,  digested  when 
cold  with  CaCO^,  and  the  ppd.  Ga  oxide  mixed 
with  CaCOa  is  heated  as  directed  in  1 ;  (2)  K^FeCy^ 
is  added  to  the  solution  in  HCl ;  the  pp.  is 
washed  with  water  containing  i  to  ^  its  weight 
cone.  HClAq ;  the  ferrocyanide  pp.  is  then  dried 
and  fused  with  KHSO4,  and  the  fused  mass  is 
treated  with  water ;  to  the  solution  excess  of 
KHjAq  is  added,  and  it  is  then  boiled  for  some 
time;  the  pp.  is  washed  and  dissolved  in  HClAq, 
and  this  liquid  is  treated  with  NajSOj  and  CaCOj 
as  directed  in  1. 

Properties. — A  grey  metal,  with  greenish-blue 
reflection ;  fairly  hard  ;  crystallises  in  quadratic 
octahedra ;  brittle,  but  may  be  hammered  into 
thin  plates,  which  can  be  bent  without  breaking. 
When  melted,  Ga  is  a  silver-white  liquid  with 
faint  reddish  reflection.  It  melts  at  30-15°  and 
remains  liquid  nearly  to  2°  ;  if  a  small  piece  of 
solid  Ga  is  placed  in  the  liquid  metal  below 
30'15°  the  whole  solidifies ;  metals  other  than 
Ga  fail  to  produce  solidification.  According  to 
J.  Eegnauld,  liquid  Ga  is  electronegative  to  solid 
Ga  (C.  B.  86,  1457).  Ga  is  unchanged  in  air  or 
boiling  water.  Heated  in  air  to  full  redness  it 
does  not  volatilise,  and  is  oxidised  only  super- 
ficially. It  is  superficially  oxidised  when  heated 
to  redness  in  dry  O.  The  atomic  weight  of  Ga 
has  been  determined  (1)  by  converting  a  known 
mass  of  the  metal  into  oxide  (De  Boisbaudran, 
C.  R.  86,  941) ;  (2)  by  strongly  heating  gaUium- 
ammonium  alum  (De  B.,  Ix.) ;  (3)  from  determi- 
nations of  the  V.D.  of  GaClj,  GaCI,  (Nilson  a. 
Pettersson,  C.  J.  Trans.  1888.  822)  ;  (4)  by  deter- 
mining S.H.  of  Ga ;  (5)  by  establishing  that 


Ga-NH^  sulphate  is  isomorphous  with  alum, 
and  hence  assigning  a  formula  to  the  Ga  com- 
pound {v.  also  Chemical  relations  of  Gallium). 
As  the  chlorides  GaClj  and  GaCU  have  both 
been  gasified  (Nilson  a.  Pettersson,  C.  J.  Trans. 
1888.  822)  the  atom  of  Ga  appears  to  be  both 
divalent  and  trivalent  in  gaseous  molecules. 

Reactions. — 1.  Heated  to  full  redness  in  air, 
or  oxygen,  Ga  is  superficially  oxidised. — 2.  Does 
not  decompose  water  at  100°. — 3.  Dissolved 
slowly  by  hydrochloric  acid  with  evolution  of  H. 
4.  Warm  nitric  acid  dissolves  Ga,  forming 
nitrate. — 5.  Slowly  dissolved  hj  potash  solution, 
also  by  ammonia. — 6.  Combines  rapidly  with 
chlorine  at  ordinary  temperature,  more  slowly 
with  bromine,  and  with  iodine  only  when  heated. 
7.  Alloys  very  easily  with  aZztmwiMwi ;  the  alloys 
decompose  cold  water  rapidly. 

Separation  and  Estimation  of  Gallium  ;  v. 
De  Boisbaudran,  G.  R.  93,  816  ;  94,  1154,  1227, 
1439,  1625 ;  95,  157,  410,  603,  703,  1192,  1332. 

Chemical  relations  of  Gallitmi. — Gallium  is 
the  fourth  member  of  Groufi  III.,  in  the  group- 
ing of  the  elements  according  to  the  periodic 
law.  When  Mendelejeii  published  his  first  ex- 
tensive memoir  on  the  periodic  law,  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  positions  III.-4  and  III.-5  un- 
filled ;  none  of  the  known  elements  could  be 
placed  in  either  of  these  places.  Mendelejeff, 
however,  predicted  the  properties  of  the  elements 
which  would  be  discovered  to  fill  the  vacancies. 
One  of  the  two  unknown  elements  was  assigned 
a  place  in  series  5.  Now  the  differences  between 
the  values  of  the  atomic  weights  of  the  elements 
in  series  3  and  5,  beginning  with  Group  I.  (and 
omitting  Group  III.  as  the  unknown  element  we 
are  considering  is  placed  in  that  group)  are,  40 
in  Group  I.,  41  in  Group  II.,  44  in  Group  IV., 
44  in  Group  V.,  47  in  Group  VI.,  and  44'5  in 
Group  VII.  Hence,  it  was  argued,  the-  differ- 
ence will  be  about  42  in  Group  HI. ;  but  the 
element  in  III.-3  is  Al  with  at.  w.  27  ;  hence  the 
unknown  element  in  III.-5  will  have  an  at.  w.  of 
about  27  -f-  42  =  69.  By  tabulating  the  differences 
between  the  atomic  weights  of  elements  in  series 
4  and  5,  of  course  omitting  Group  III.,  the 
following  numbers  are  obtained  ;  24,  25,  — ,  24, 
24,  27,  25.  Hence  in  Group  III.  the  difference 
will  be  about  25  ;  but  there  was  a  gap  in  series 
4  Group  III.,  hence  it  was  necessary  first  of  aU 
to  calculate  a  value  for  the  at.  w.  of  the  unknown 
element  which  ought  to  find  a  place  in  III.-4, 
and  then  to  add  25  to  this  value.  The  result 
was  that  the  element  in  III.-4  should  have  the 
at.  w.  44  ;  hence,  44  +  25  =  69.  Having  thus  de- 
termined the  at.  w.  of  the  element  which  would 
be  placed  in  III. -5  when  it  was  discovered,  Men- 
delejeff proceeded  to  determine  the  properties  of 
this  element  by  studying  (1)  the  properties  of 
the  members  of  Group  HI.,  (2)  the  properties  of 
the  members  of  series  5,  (3)  the  relations  between 
Group  HI.  as  a  whole  and  other  groups,  especi- 
ally considering  the  position  of  the  group  in  the 
complete  scheme  of  classification,  and  (4)  the 
relations  of  series  5  to  other  series.  Group  III.  is 
on  the  whole  composed  of  metals ;  the  only 
decided  non-metal  is  B  ;  but  B  is  succeeded  by 
the  metal  Al.  As  the  unknown  element  would 
come  next  but  one  to  Al,  and  would  be  followed 
by  Y,  La,  In,  Yb,  Tl,  it  would  certainly  be  a 
metal,  and  would  resemble  Al  generally.  Then 
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considering  that  the  unknown  element  would 
follow  the  metals  Cu  and  Zn,  in  series  5,  and 
would  be  followed  by  the  element  As  which  is 
both  metallic  and  non-metallic,  As  being  suc- 
ceeded by  the  non-metals  Se  and  Br,  it  might 
safely  be  asserted  that  the  unknown  element 
would  be  metallic,  but  probably  less  metallic 
than  Cu  and  Zn.  The  composition  and  proper- 
ties of  the  compounds  of  the  Al  group  of  ele- 
ments determined  the  general  composition  and 
properties  of  the  compounds  of  the  unknown 
metal ;  it  would  form  an  oxide  M.,03,  a  chloride 
M^Clg  or  MCI3,  it  would  form  salts  M„3S0„ 
M3NO3,  &c.  Then,  considering  the  position  of 
the  element  as  regards  Al,  it  was  argued  that  the 
relations  of  this  body,  when  discovered,  to  Al 
would  be  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  Zn  to  Hg, 
or  As  to  P,  or  Se  to  S.  But  as  Zn  is  less  like 
Hg  than  As  is  like  P,  and  as  As  is  less  like  P 
than  Se  is  like  S,  it  was  concluded  that  the  re- 
semblance between  the  new  element  and  Al 
would  be  fairly  close,  although  not  quite  so 
marked  as  that  between  As  and  P,  or  Se  and  S ; 
hence,  it  would  probably  form  an  alum.  Guided 
by  such  reasoning  as  this,  Meudelejeff  was  able 
to  tabulate  precisely  the  properties  of  the  ele- 
ment which  he  placed  in  III.-5,  and  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  eha-aluminium.  The  proper- 
ties of  gallium  were  found  to  agree  extremely 
closely  with  those  of  eka-aluminium  {v.  table  in 
vol.  i.  p.  352). 

Lecocq  de  Boisbaudran  calculated  the  at.  w. 
of  Ga  by  comparing  its  spectrum  with  those  of 
analogous  elements,  and  comparing  this  result 
with  the  spectral  relations  of  similar  elements, 
the  at.  ws.  of  all  of  which  were  known.  The  at. 
ws.  of  the  three  similar  elements  K,  Eb,  Cs,  show 
the  following  relations  :— 

At.  w.  Differences 

K  .    .    .    31)1  A.(* 

Eb    .    .    85-36  1-38 

Cs  .  .  133  47-64 
The  increase  in  at.  w.  from  Rb  to  Cs  =  increase 
from  K  to  Eb  x  1  +  -02983.  Then  comparing  the 
wave-lengths  of  the  chief  pairs  of  lines  in  the 
spectra  of  these  three  elements,  we  get  this 
result : — 

Wave-lengths    Means  Differences 
K  .    .  nil}  5821 

Eb  .    .  g.-^Qg  j>      6250  170 


Cs.    .1%!}  6849 
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The  increase  in  wave-length  from  Eb  to  Cs 
=  increase  from  K  to  Eb  x  1  -t-  -3963. 

Turning  now  to  the  three  elements  of  which 
Ga  forms  the  middle  member,  we  have  : — • 
At.  w.  Differences 
Al   .    .    .  27-5-) 
Ga  .    .    .     ?     ]>  86-0 
In  .    .    .  II3-5J 
And  tabulating  the  wave-lengths  of  the  principal 
pairs  of  lines,  we  have : — 

Wavc-lougths    Means  Diilerences 

Al.    .f^ll}  3953 

Ga .    .  1"?  \     4100  59 

4^11  <  206 
In.    .^Jllj.  4306 


The  increase  in  the  wave-length  from  Ga  to 
In  =  increase  from  Al  to  Ga  ,x  1  -f-  -4014.  Then 
if  it  is  assumed  that  the  increase  in  wave-length 
(A)  is  related  to  the  increase  in  atomic  weight  (a) 
similarly  in  both  sets  of  elements,  we  have  the 
statement : — • 

aK  to  Cs  :  aK  to  Cs  =  aAI  to  In  :  aAl  to  In 
•3963   :    -02983  =      -4014    :  x 
and  X  =  -030214. 

Now,  putting  the  difference  of  at.  w.  between 
Al  and  Ga  as  A,  the  difference  between  Ga  and 
In  as  B,  we  find  that  B  =  A(l  h-  -030214) ;  and  as 
Ax  (2  4- -030214)  =  86,  it  follows  that  A  =  42-36, 
and  B  =  43-64  ;  hence  the  at.  w.  of  Ga  is  found 
to  be(l)  27-5 -h  42-36  =  69-86,  and  (2)  113-5-43-64 
=  69-86.    The  observed  at.  w.  is  69-9. 

For  the  properties  of  the  elements  of  Group 
III.,  to  which  Ga  belongs,  v.  Earths,  metals  of 
THE,  p.  424. 

Gallium  bromides.  Ga  and  Br  combine  di- 
rectly to  form  a  colourless  crystalline  mass, 
which  is  less  volatile  than  GaClj.  Probably  two 
bromides,  GaBr.^  and  GaBr^,  are  produced ;  but 
they  require  further  investigation. 

Gallium  chlorides.  Two  are  known,  GaCl.^ 
and  GaCla.    Both  have  been  gasified. 

Gallium  DicnLOEiiiE  GaCL.  Mol.  w.  140-64. 
V.D.  at  1000°-1400'=  60-6  (Nilson  a.  Pettersson, 
C.  J.  53,  825).  Prepared  by  heating  Ga  in  CI, 
keeping  the  metal  in  excess  ;  or  better,  by  heat- 
ing GaCLj  with  Ga  for  a  long  time,  and  then  dis- 
tilling in  dry  CO.  (N.  a.  P.,  I.e.).  White" transpa- 
rent crystals,  melthig  at  164°,  and  boiling  at  c. 
535°.  When  melted  it  may  be  kej^t  for  a  long 
time  without  solidifying.  Vapour  fumes  in  the 
air.  Deliquesces  in  moist  air  to  a  clear  liquid  ; 
addition  of  water  causes  ppn.  of  a  grey  solid 
(?  oxychloride  or  suboxide,  or  GaCl  v.  N.  a.  P., 
I.e.),  and  evolution  of  H.  Solution  of  GaCl,  in 
HClAq  reduces  KMnO,Aq.  At  a  white  heat 
GaCL,  appears  to  decompose  into  CI  and  a  lower 
chloride  (N.  a.  P.,  I.e.). 

G.ALLIDM  TRICHLOEIDE  GaClj.     Mol.  W.  176-01. 

V.D.  440°  to  c.  1000°  89;  at  350°  V.D.  =  128 
(Nilson  a.  Pettersson,  C.  J.  53,  824).  V.D.  237°- 
307°  161-6;  at  377-6°  V.D.  =  113-2  (Friedel  a. 
Crafts,  C.  B.  107,  306).  These  results  point  to 
the  existence  of  Ga.,Cle  at  c.  250°,  and  to  the 
gradual  dissociation  of  this  molecule  into  GaClj. 
S.G.  2-36. 

GaCIj  may  be  prepared  by  heating  Ga  in 
excess  of  CI,  and  distilling  the  product  in  N,  or 
by  heating  Ga  in  dry  HCl  gas  free  from  air.  It 
forms  long  white  needles,  which  melt  at  75-5° 
and  boil  at  c.  215°-220°.  When  melted  it  re- 
mains liquid  at  temperatures  below  its  m.p. 

Molten  GaCL,  absorbs  gases  readily,  e.g.  N 
and  CI,  and  gives  them  off  again  on  crystallising. 
It  is  deliquescent  in  moist  air ;  dissolves  in 
water  with  production  of  much  heat.  When 
this  solution  is  evaporated  an  amorphous  mass 
is  obtained,  which  absorbs  moisture  and  becomes 
gelatinous.  When  this  gelatinous  substance  wag 
kept  in  closed  tubes  for  several  years  small 
crystals  were  obtained  having  the  composition 
Ga,Cl,.Ga,03.13H,0  (L.  de  B.).  At  about  1100° 
GaCl.)  begins  to  decompose  into  GaCL  and  CI 
(N.  a.  P.,  I.e.). 
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Gallium  ferrocyanide  is  ppd.  as  a  white  salt 
by  adding  K^FeCy^Aq  to  solution  of  GaClj.  Com- 
position not  determined. 

Gallium  iodides.  Two  probably  exist,  cor- 
responding with  the  two  chlorides  ;  but  they  have 
not  been  thoroughly  investigated.  Ga  and  I 
combiue  when  heated  together. 

Gallium  oxides.   Two  probably  exist. 

Gallium  monoxide  (?  GaO)  is  probably  formed 
by  heating  Ga-fi^  to  redness  in  a  stream  of  H. 
The  substance  thus  formed  is  a  greyish-blue 
mass,  which  dissolves  in  HNOjAq  and  in  dilute 
HClAq;  the  solution  in  HClAq  decolourises 
KMnO^Aq. 

Gallium  sesquioxide  GajOj.  White  solid, 
formed  by  heating  GaSNOj.  Dissolves  in  acids 
to  form  Ga  salts.  Does  not  melt  at  white  heat. 
Eeduced  to  Ga  by  H  at  a  high  temperature. 
S.H.  -1062.  Hydrated  gallium  oxide  (?  GaOjHj) 
is  ppd.  from  solutions  of  Ga  salts  by  carbonates 
and  bicarbonates  of  the  alkalis.  It  is  sol.  in 
excess  of  the  pptant.,  more  sol.  NHjAq  and 
{NHJ,CO.,Aq,  and  v.  sol.  KOHAq. 

Gallium,  salts  of.  Only  a  few  salts  have 
been  prepared.  The  chief  are  GaSNOj  and 
Ga23S04  {v.  NiTEATES  and  Sulphates).  They  are 
obtained  by  dissolving  Ga.fi^  in  acids  and  evapo- 
rating. The  sulphate  forms  an  ammonia-alum 
Ga^SSO,.  (NH,),SO,.24H,0. 

Sul])liydric  acid,  does  not  ppt.  Ga  salts.  If, 
however,  the  solution  is  alkaline,  or  is  acidified 
by  a  weak  acid,  and  a  metal  is  present  whose 
salts  are  ppd.  by  HoS,  e.g.  Zn,  then  the  Ga  is  also 
ppd.  Potash  ppts.  Ga  salts ;  the  pp.  is  e.  sol. 
in  excess  of  the  pptant.  Potassium  ferrocyanide 
gives  a  pp.  with  so  little  as  y,^^^  part  of  a 
Ga  salt  in  an  HCl  solution.  Barium  carbonate 
ppts.  GajOj  in  the  cold.  Zinc  does  not  ppt.  Ga 
from  acid  solutions ;  but  as  soon  as  the  acid  has 
been  neutralised  by  the  Zn  white  flocks  of 
ppt. 

Gallium  sulphide.  The  white  pp.  obtained 
by  passing  H,S  into  a  cone,  solution  of  GaCL  in 
NHjAq,  to  which  NH^  tartrate  has  been  added,  is 
probably  a  sulphide  of  Ga.         M.  M.  P.  M. 

GALLOCAKBOXYLIC  ACID  v.  Pxeogallol- 

DI-OAEBOXYLIC  ACID. 

GALLOCYANINE  C„H,.,N,0,.  Formed  by 
heating  gallic  acid  and  the  hydrochloride  of 
nitroso-dimethyl-aniline  in  an  alcoholic  or  HOAc 
solution  (Nietzki  a.  Otto,  B.  21,  1740 ;  cf.  Pabst, 
Bl.  [2]  38, 162  ;  Kochlin,  C.  N.  47, 170).  Shiny 
green  needles,  almost  insol.  water,  alcohol,  and 
HOAc.  Sol.  alkalis  with  reddish  colour.  Cone, 
acids  dissolve  it  with  reddish-violet  colour.  The 
salts  so  formed  are  decomposed  by  water.  Dyes 
wool,  mordanted  with  chromium,  bluish-violet. 

Anilide  CjiHoiN^O.,.  Lustrous  green 
needles. 

Methyl  ether  C„H,,N30,Me.  'Prune.' 
Formed  by  the  action  of  nitroso-dimethyl- 
aniline  hydrochloride  on  the  methyl  ether  of 
galUc  acid.  Is  more  basic  than  gallocyanine 
and  forms  a  crystalline  hydrochloride.  Dyes 
cotton,  mordanted  with  tannin,  or  wool  or  cotton 
mordanted  with  chromium,  bluish-violet. 

Di-acetyl  derivative  of  the  methyl  ether 
Ci^HjN^OiMeAcj.  Small  greenish  needles  (from 
alcohol). 


GALLOFLAVIN  C,,B.,0,1  Obtained  by  dis- 
solving  gallic  acid  (50  g.)  in  alcohol  (875  c.c.) 
and  water  (1000  c.c),  cooling  to  0°,  adding  135  c.c. 
of  28p.c.  aqueous  KOH,  and  passing  air  through 
the  solution  (Bohn  a.  Graebe,  B.  20,  2327). 
Greenish-yellow  plates,  si.  sol.  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether.  Dissolves  in  alkalis  and  their  car- 
bonates forming  yellow  solutions.  Dyes  wool, 
mordanted  with  chromium,  yellow. — CisH^KaOg*. 
greenish-yellow  crystals,  v.  si.  sol.  cold  water ; 
boiling  water  liberates  free  galloflavin. 

Acetyl  derivative  CisHoACjOg.  [230°]. 
White  needles,  v.  sol.  HOAc. 

Chloro-acetyl  derivative 
C,3H,(aC]H30)A-  [212°]. 

GALLOL  C,„H,30,  i.e. 

0<^^''^-|q2|2>CH.C,H4.CH„.0H.    Formed  by 

reducing  gallein  {q.  v.)  with  zinc-dust  and  dilute 
H,SO,  (Baeyer,  B.  4,  556 ;  Buchka,  A.  209, 264). 
Crystals,  changing  in  the  air  to  a  reddish  powder. 
SI.  sol.  cold  water  and  ether,  v.  e.  sol.  alcohol. 

Penta-acetyl  derivative  CooH,3Ac50;. 
[230°]. 

GAMBOGE.  A  gum-resin  which  appears  to 
be  produced  from  Stalagmites  cambogioides,  a 
tree  growing  in  Siam.  It  contains  about  72  p.o. 
resin  and  20  p.c.  gum.  Its  powder  is  yellow. 
It  is  a  drastic  purgative.  It  dissolves  in  alcohol 
and  ammonia  ;  the  ammoniacal  solution  gives  a 
red  pp.  with  BaCL,  and  yellow  pps.  with  ZnSOj, 
with  lead  salts,  and  with  AgNOj.  Ether  extracts 
a  red  resin  which  forms  a  yellow  powder ;  it  de- 
composes boiling  alkaline  carbonates  forming 
red  salts  (Buchner,  A.  45,  94  ;  Christison,  A.  76, 
344;  Costelo,  Ph.  [3]  9,  1022).  Potash-fusion 
gives  phloroglucin,  acetic  acid,  isouvitie  acid 
CsiHgOj,  and  pyrotartario  acid  (Hlasiwetz  a. 
Earth,  A.  138,  61). 

GAEDENIN  C,JS^p^.  [164°].  Extracted 
from  '  dekamali,'  a  resin  from  Gardenia  lucida. 
After  removing  the  volatile  oil  by  distilling  with 
steam,  the  residue  is  extracted  with  weak  spirit, 
from  which  gardenin  crystallises  on  cooling.  It 
may  be  purified  by  successive  crystaUisation 
from  benzene  and  petroleum  spirit  (Stenhouse 
a.  Groves,  C.  J.  31,  551 ;  35,  689  ;  cf.  Fliickiger, 
Ph.  [3]  7,  589).  Deep  yellow  crystals.  Almost 
insol.  water,  m.  sol.  alcohol.  Insol.  alkalis,  sol. 
hot  HClAq.  Its  solution  in  HOAc  (30  pts.) 
treated  with  HNO3  (S.G.  1-45)  gives  gardenic 
acid. 

Gardenic  acid  C,4H,„0b?  [c.  223°].  Deep 
crimson  needles,  insol.  water,  light  petroleum, 
CS2,  and  almost  insol.  ether  and  benzene.  Sol. 
alkaUs. 

Acetyl  derivative  C^HsAc.Og.  [244°]. 
Formed  by  the  action  of  glacial  acetic  acid. 
Insol.  water,  light  petroleum,  and  CS.^.  Almost 
insol.  ether  and  benzene.    Sol.  alkalis. 

Hydrogardenic  acid  CuHijO^.  [190°]. 
Formed  by  the  action  of  H2SO3  on  gardenic  acid. 
Flat  needles.  May  be  re-oxidised  to  gardenic 
acid. 

GAELIC  OIL.  Contains  allyl  sulphocyanide 
(Wertheim,^.51,289)  and  a  sesquiterpene  G^fi-n 
(254°)  (Beckett  a.  Wright,  C.  J.  29,  1). 

GAEEYINE.  A  substance  crystallising  in 
cubes  and  occurring  in  the  leaves  and  roots  of 
Oarrya  Frenwnti.    It  is  sol.  water  and  alcohol 
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and  gives  a  purple  colour  with  H,S04  (Eoss,  Ph. 
[3]  8,  489). 

GASES,  ABSORPTION  OF.  The  more  im- 
portant chemical  aspects  of  the  absorption  of 
gases  are  treated  in  the  article  Dissociation  ; 
V.  especially  pp.  395-399. 

GASES,  ANALYSIS  OF,  v.  Analysis,  vol.  i. 
pp.  232-247. 

GASES,  COMBINATION  OF,  BY  VOLUME, 
V.  Combination,  chemical,  laws  of,  pp.  236,  238. 

GASES,  DIFFUSION  OF,  v.  Diffusion, 
p.  384  ;  and  also  Physical  methods. 

GASES,  TRANSPIKATION  OF.  The  rate  of 
flow  of  gases  through  capillary  tubes  is  generally 
called  the  transpiration  of  gases.  Measurements 
of  transjpiration-constants  are  more  important  in 
physical  than  in  chemical  inquiries. 

GASIPEINE,  a  misprint  for  Galipeine. 

GAULTHERIA  OIL,  or  Oil  of  Wintcrgreen,  is 
obtained  from  the  leaves  of  GauWieria  iwocimi- 
bens,  growing  in  New  Jersey,  by  steam  distilla- 
tion. It  consists  of  methyl  salicylate  (222°) 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  a  terpene  C|„H|g 
(160°).  V.D.  4-92  (Cahours,  A.  Ch.  [3]  10,  327 ; 
Procter,  J.  Ph.  [3]  3,  275  ;  A.  48,  66 ;  Bieder- 
mann,  B.  8,  1677). 

GEISSOSPERMINE  C,,,H.,,N,02.  [160°]. 
[a]u=  —93-4°  in  a  1-5  p.c.  solution  at  15°.  An 
alljaloid  occurring  in  the  Pereira  bark  (Hesse, 
A.  202,  143 ;  B.  10,  2162).  Small  white  prisms 
(containing  aq),  sol.  dilute  acids  but  reppd.  on 
neutralisation.  SI.  sol.  ether.  Forms  a  purple 
solution  in  cone.  HNO^Aq.  It  does  not  reduce 
H^PtCl,;  (Wulfsberg,  Ph.  [3]  11,  269).  It  gives 
pps.  with  HgClj,  with  K.,Cr,0,,  with  potassio- 
mercuric  iodide,  and  with  potassium  picrate. 

Salts.— B'jH^PtCls:  yellow  flocculent  pp.— 
Aurochloride:  brown  amorphous  pp.— 
Oxalate:  minute  needles. — Sulphate:  white 
needles. 

GELATIN  V.  Pboteids,  Appendix  G. 

GELOSE  CgHioOs.  Forms  the  essential  con- 
stituent of  China  moss  or  Hai-Thao  (Payen, 
C.  B.  49,  521 ;  Morin,  C.  B.  90,  924).  Used 
for  finishing  cotton  goods  (Heilmann,  D.  P.  J. 
213,  522).  When  dissolved  even  in  500 
times  its  weight  of  water  it  forms  a  jelly  on 
cooling.  After  drying  it  is  insol.  cold  water, 
alcohol,  ether,  weak  alkalis  or  acids,  and 
Schweizer's  solution.  Dilute  HNO3  oxidises  it 
to  mucic  acid.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  ppd.  by 
alcohol.  Dilute  HCl,  acetic  acid,  and  oxalic 
acid  deprive  it  of  its  property  of  gelatinising; 
heating  with  water  under  6  atmospheres'  pres- 
sure has  a  like  effect.  A  10  p.c.  aqueous  solu- 
tion is  laavorotatory,  [o]  =  —  4°  15' ;  but  boiling 
acidulated  water  slowly  changes  this  to  a  nearly 
equal  dextrorotation,  the  resulting  solution  re- 
ducing Fehling's  solution,  and  being  no  longer 
ppd.  by  alcohol.  By  treating  gelose  with  water 
at  100°  Porumbaru  (C.  B.  90,  1081)  got  a  leevo- 
rotatory  sugar  C^HioO^  aq. 

GELSEMINE  O^Hj^N.^O,.  S.  (ether)  4.  May 
be  extracted  by  alcohol  from  the  root  of 
Oelsemium  scmpiervirens  (Wormley,  Ph.  [3]  13, 
106  ;  Gerrard,  Ph.  [3]  13,  502,  641 ;  Bobbins,  B. 
9,  1182  ;  Thompson,  Ph.  [3]  17,  803).  Amor- 
phous solid,  melting  below  100°.  SI.  sol.  water, 
m.  sol.  alcohol,  v.  sol.  ether  and  chloroform. 
Its  solution  has  a  bitter  taste  and  is  strongly 
alkaline.    It  is  very  poisonous,  producing  con- 
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vulsions.  Its  hydrochloride  is  ppd.  by  the  usual 
reagents  for  alkaloids.  Cone.  H^SOj  gives  a 
greenish-yellow  solution  soon  turning  reddish- 
brown;  on  adding  K.fir^O,  a  cherry-red  colour 
turning  to  bluish-green  appears.  HNO3  turns  it 
green. 

Salts.— B'HCl :  amorphous.  — B'^H.PtClu: 
amorphous.  Using  the  formula  C^^H^gN^Oij. 
Thompson  describes  the  salts  B'H^Cla, 
B'(HAuClj)3,  and  B'2(H,PtCl,)3. 

Gelseminine.  A  resinous  alkaloid  which, 
according  to  Thompson,  accompanies  gelsemine. 

Gelsemic  acid.  An  acid  which,  according  to 
Wormley,  occurs  in  Gelsemium  scmpervirens  and 
may  be  extracted  by  ether  from  the  acidulated 
root.  It  dissolves  in  2,912  pts.  of  water  and  in 
330  pts.  of  ether.  HNO3  turns  it  yellow,  the 
solution  becoming  deep  red  on  addition  of  am- 
monia. Gelsemic  acid  forms  fluorescent  solu- 
tions and  is  perhaps  identical  with  assculin. 

TRIGENIC  ACID  v.  Ethylidene-biueet. 

GENTIANIN  C^HioO^  i.e. 
C„H3(OH).,.CO.CsH,Me02.  Gentisin.  Gentianic 
acid.  The  colouring  matter  of  the  root  of 
Gentiana  lutea  growing  in  Switzerland  and  the 
Tyrol  and  used  as  a  tonic  (Henry  a.  Caventou, 
J.  Ph.  7,  173 ;  Baumert,  A.  62,  106  ;  Tromms- 
dorff,  4.  21,  134  ;  Leconte,  A.  25,  202;  Hlasi- 
wetz  a.  Habermann,  B.  7,  652 ;  A.  175,  63  ;  180, 
348).  Pale-yellow  needles,  v.  si.  sol.  water,  m. 
sol.  ether,  v.  sol.  boiling  alcohol.  Neutral  to 
litmus.  Alkalis  dissolve  it,  yielding  a  deep 
golden  solution.  Between  300°  and  340°  it  may 
be  partially  sublimed,  but  the  greater  part  is 
carbonised.  It  is  not  attacked  by  dilute  acids. 
Cone.  HjSOj  forms  a  yellow  solution.  HNO3 
(S.G.  1'43)  forms  a  green  solution  from  which 
water  throws  down  green  C|jHj(NO,^)._,0-aq. 
Fuming  HNO3  appears  to  form  C|,,H,(Nd.,)305. 
Potash-fusion  splits  up  gentianin  into  phloro- 
glncin,  gentisic  acid,  and  acetic  acid.  Gentianin 
reduces  AgNOj.  Sodium-amalgam  forms  CijHjdO^ 
an  amorphous  red  body. 

Salts.— KHA"aq.—KH3A",  2aq.— 
KjHgA",,  17aq.— NaHA"  2aq  :  golden  needles. — 
Na.,H|A"3aq.  —  NajH,(|A",  2aq.       BaA"aq.  — ■ 
PbA"Pb(bH).,. 

Acetyl  derivative  C^HsAcA-  [196°], 
Slender  crystals  (from  alcohol). 

GENTIANOSE  C3,,H,,0,„.  [210°].  Prepared 
from  the  juice  of  Gentiana  lutca  (taken  in 
September)  by  exhausting  with  alcohol  (95  p.c.) 
and  fractionally  ppg.  with  ether  (A.  Meyer, 
H.  6,  135).  Colourless  tables  with  sweet  taste. 
Sol.  water.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  fermented 
by  yeast.  It  is  charred  by  HjSO.,.  It  does  not 
reduce  Fehling's  solution.  It  is  dextrorotatory. 

GENTIOPICRIN  C.,„H3„0,.,.  [121°-125°]. 
Occurs  in  the  root  of  Gentiana  lutea  (Kromayer, 
Ar.  Ph.  [2]  110,  27).  Needles  ;  v.  sol.  water,  si. 
sol.  alcohol,  insol.  ether ;  tastes  bitter.  Eeduces 
hot  ammoniacal  AgN03.  Does  not  reduce  Feh- 
ling's solution.  Split  up  by  dilute  acids  into 
amorphous  gentiogenin  CiiHi^Oj  and  a  fer- 
mentable sugar. 

GENTISIC  ACID  v.  Di-oxy-benzoio  acid. 

GENTISIC  ALDEHYDE  v.  Di-oxy-benzoic 
aldehyde. 

GENTISIN  V.  Gentianin. 

GEOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY.  Since  geology 
is  a  science  which  deals  primarily  with  the  con- 
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stitution  and  history  of  the  earth,  it  is  evident 
that  there  must  be  many  points  at  which 
it  comes  into  relation,  directly  or  indirectly, 
with  chemistry.  Much  of  geological  science  is 
devoted  to  the  study  of  rocks,  or  those  large 
masses  of  mineral  matter  which  build  up  the 
crust  of  the  earth.  The  chemist  is  of  service  to 
the  geologist  not  only  in  analysing  these  rocks, 
or  the  mineral  species  of  which  they  are  composed, 
but  in  explaining  some  of  the  processes  by 
which  the  rocks  themselves  may  have  been 
originally  formed,  and  in  tracing  the  nature  of 
the  alterations  to  which  they  have  been  subjected 
since  their  formation.  Hence  the  geological 
chemist  gives  special  attention  to  those  natural 
processes  of  rock  formation  in  which  chemical 
reactions  are  involved,  and  he  endeavours  to 
imitate  the  operations  of  nature  by  experiment 
in  the  laboratory.  The  experimental  method 
was  first  introduced  into  geology  by  Sir  James 
Hall,  of  Dunglass,  who,  in  order  to  explain  the 
origin  of  certain  crystalline  limestones,  subjected 
pounded  chalk  to  a  high  temperature  in  closed 
gun-barrels,  and  obtained,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, a  crystalline  mass  of  carbonate  of  cal- 
cium somewhat  resembling  a  saccharoidal  marble 
(T.  E.  6,  101,  121).  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  much  of  the  experimental  work 
recorded  in  the  literature  of  chemical  geology 
refers  to  the  synthesis  of  minerals  rather  than 
of  rocks.  A  rock  may,  it  is  true,  be  composed 
of  only  a  single  mineral,  but  in  most  cases  a 
rock  is  an  aggregate  of  several  distinct  mineral 
species,  and  although  the  synthesis  of  each  con- 
stituent may  be  successfully  effected,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  this  work  will  throw  light 
upon  the  origin  of  the  composite  rock.  (For  an 
excellent  account  of  the  present  condition  of 
mineral  synthesis,  see  M.  L.  Bourgeois,  Repro- 
duction artificiello  dcs  miniraux,  in  Fremy's 
Ency.  Ch.  1884 ;  and  Fouqu6  and  Levy's  Sy7i- 
tMse  des  Miniraux  ct  dcs  Bodies,  Paris,  1882.) 

Analysis  of  Bocks.  —  The  simplest 
method  is  of  course  to  analyse  the  rock  as  a 
whole,  and  in  the  case  of  a  very  fine-grained  rock 
in  which  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  mineral 
constituents  individually,  this  is  the  only  avail- 
able method.  The  interpretation  of  the  results 
of  such  an  analysis  requires,  however,  consider- 
able sagacity,  more  especially  if  the  constitution 
of  the  rock  be  complex.  Two  rocks,  distinct  in 
composition,  such  as  a  granite  and  a  trachyte, 
may  give  the  same  bulk-analysis,  while  two 
rocks  of  similar  mineral  composition  may  yield 
different  analyses.  When  the  oxygen  ratio,  or 
quantivalent  ratio,  of  a  rock  is  known,  as  also 
that  of  each  of  its  mineral  components,  it  may 
be  possible  to  calculate  the  percentage  of  each 
mineral  in  the  rock  {v.  S.  Haughton,  Quart. 
Journ.  Geolog.  Soc.  18,  418). 

Methods  of  fractional  analysis  have  been  in- 
troduced for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  chemical 
separation  of  the  constituents  of  certain  rocks. 
Gmelin,in  his  analyses  of  phonolites,was  perhaps 
the  first  to  separate  the  part  soluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  from  that  which  was  insoluble,  and 
to  analyse  each  separately.  Grave  objections 
may,  however,  be  urged  against  this  method,  and 
it  is  now  rarely  used.  More  trustworthy  results 
have  been  obtained  by  treating  the  rock,  if  com- 
posed of  various  silicates,  with  hydrofluoric  acid, 
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which  attacks  the  several  minerals  in  unequal 
degree.  Such  a  method  is  sometimes  useful  in 
controlling  a  bulk-analysis. 

Of  late  years  considerable  use  has  been  made 
of  certain  dense  liquids  for  the  pui-pose  of  effect- 
ing the  mechanical  separation  of  the  minerals 
which  compose  a  rock,  in  order  that  each  con- 
stituent may  be  isolated  in  a  state  of  purity  for 
separate  analysis.  The  S.G.  of  the  liquid  is  so 
adjusted  that  when  the  rock  is  coarsely  powdered 
and  thrown  into  the  liquid  certain  of  the  minerals 
float  while  others  sink.  Several  such  liquids 
are  now  in  common  use  in  the  geological  labora- 
tory {v.  J.  W.  Judd,  Proc.  Geolog.  Assoc.  8,  278 ; 
and  F.  Eutley,  Bock-forming  Minerals,  London, 
1888). 

Sonstadt's  solution, recommended  byChurch, 
consists  of  a  solution  of  HgL  and  KI ;  it  may 
be  obtained  with  S.G.  3-196'(C.  N.  29,  127; 
Ncues  Jahrb.  f.  Min.,  Beilage  1,  179).  It  is  also 
known  as  Thoulet's  solution.  If  a  rock  con- 
sisted of  plagioclase  with  S.G.  2-7  and  augite 
with  S.G.  3'1,  and  these  minerals  were  set  free 
by  mechanical  disintegration  of  the  rock,  a  com- 
plete separation  might  readily  be  effected  in 
Sonstadt's  solution  with  S.G.  of  about  3.  The 
poisonous  and  corrosive  character  of  the  solu- 
tion, however,  tends  to  limit  its  use.  Klein's 
solution  is  a  boro-tungstate  of  cadmium,  less 
dangerous  than  Sonstadt's,  and  capable  of  at- 
taining to  a  higher  S.G.,  the  maximum  being 
about  3-6.  The  solution  has,  however,  the  dis- 
advantage of  being  decomposed  by  carbonates, 
and  therefore  if  these  be  present  in  the  rock 
they  should  be  removed  before  the  solution  is 
used  (Bull.  Soc.  Min.  France,  4,  149).  Eohr- 
bach's  solution  resembles  Sonstadt's,  but  con- 
tains BaL  in  place  of  KI ;  its  maximum  S.G.  is 
3-58.  It  is  unfortunately  decomposed  in  the 
presence  of  water,  so  that  all  minerals  used 
must  be  perfectly  dried  (Neues  Jahrb.  11,  186). 
Brauns  has  recommended  the  use  of  methyl 
iodide,  which  has  S.G.  3-337  at  10°.  Br6on  ad- 
vocates the  employment  of  fused  PbCl^,  either 
alone  or  mixed  with  ZnCl., ;  but  though  by 
properly  adjusting  the  proportions  of  the  con- 
stituents it  may  be  prepared  of  high  S.G.,  its 
use  in  a  state  of  fusion  is  attended  with  much 
inconvenience  (Bull.  Soc.  Min.  France,  3,  46). 

The  S.G.  of  a  heavy  solution  may  be  con- 
veniently determined  by  means  of  Westphal's 
hydro-balance  (Neues  Jahrb.  f.  Min.  2,  87). 
The  S.G.  of  very  small  fragments  of  minerals 
and  rocks  may  thus  be  accurately  taken :  the 
fragments  are  placed  in  the  dense  solution,  which 
is  then  diluted  until  they  remain  suspended  in- 
differently in  any  part  of  the  liquid  (v.  also 
W.  J.  Sollas,  Proc.B.  Dublin  Soc,  Jan.  19, 1885). 
The  separation  of  one  mineral  from  another, 
when  in  small  particles,  is  best  effected  in  a 
special  type  of  separating  funnel,  devised  by 
Harada  and  improved  by  Brogger.  (For  the 
subject  generally  v.  Eosenbusch,  Mikroskop. 
Physiog.  2  Aufl.  Bd.  i.  [Stuttgart],  1885,  pp.  194, 
215  ;  English  translation  by  Iddings,  1888.  p. 

91-) 

The  mechanical  separation  of  the  constituent 
minerals  of  a  rock,  previous  to  chemical  analysis, 
is  aided  by  the  use  of  a  powerful  magnet.  With 
an  electro-magnet  of  great  power,  silicates  rich 
in  iron,  such  as  hornblende,  augite,  and  biotite, 
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may  be  picked  out  of  the  pulverised  rock  (Fouqu6 
a.  Levy,  Min.  Micrograph.  [Paris,  1879J,  115). 
(For  a  large  collection  of  analyses  of  rocks  con- 
sult J.Rotli,-Dtc  Gesteins-Analyscn  [Berlin, 1861], 
and  his  Bcitrage,  1873-81.) 

Micro  -  chemical  examination  of 
rocks. — The  microscopic  examination  of  thin 
sections  of  rocks,  which  forms  an  important 
branch  of  modern  petrography,  has  led  to  the 
introduction  in  recent  years  of  certain  micro- 
chemical  tests  for  distinguishing  one  mineral 
species  from  another.  The  micro-chemical  me- 
thods do  not  aim  at  effecting  a  complete  analysis 
of  the  microscopic  constituents  of  a  rook,  but 
are  used  rather  for  the  purpose  of  controlling 
optical  determinations. 

The  rock  may  be  coarsely  powdered  in  a  steel 
mortar,  and  the  particles  to  be  examined  after 
separation  of  the  fine  powder  by  a  sieve  may  be 
picked  out  by  aid  of  the  forceps,  or  if  too  small 
maybe  removed  on  the  point  of  a  needle  moistened 
with  glycerine,  from  which  the  accumulated  grains 
may  be  detached  by  dipping  the  needle  into  water. 
Any  steel  particles  derived  from  the  mortar  may 
be  separated  by  a  magnet.  In  other  cases  the 
constituent  minerals  are  so  minute  that  it  becomes 
necessary  to  prei^are  a  thin  section  of  the  rock 
and  subject  it  to  examination  under  the  micro- 
scope. By  means  of  a  needle,  the  grains  to  be 
examined  may  be  picked  out  from  the  section. 
It  is  convenient  for  the  operator  to  commence 
by  detaching  the  fragments  near  the  edge,  and  to 
work  patiently  thence  towards  the  centre  of  the 
section.  The  section  is,  of  course,  not  protected 
by  a  cover-glass ;  and  the  Canada  balsam  by 
which  the  slice  is  cemented  to  the  glass  is  dis- 
solved off  by  treatment  with  alcohol. 

In  some  cases  the  j)artioles  to  be  examined 
cannot  conveniently  be  separated,  and  it  then 
becomes  necessary  to  attack  the  mineral  in  the 
section  itself.  The  particular  mineral  to  be  tested 
is  brought  into  the  field  of  the  microscope,  and 
a  perforated  cover-glass  is  then  drawn  over  the 
section  in  such  a  way  that  the  mineral  is  just 
under  the  perforation.  Through  this  aperture 
the  balsam  is  dissolved,  and  the  mineral  exposed 
ready  for  attack  by  the  reagent.  If  hydrofluoric 
acid  is  to  be  used  the  section  is  covered  with  a 
perforated  slip  of  platinum  foil  instead  of  a  cover- 
glass.  By  means  of  a  pipette  a  drop  of  the  solvent 
is  lodged  on  the  slide,  and  the  liquid  may  then  be 
conducted  to  the  mineral  exposed  at  the  aperture 
by  the  point  of  a  platinum  wire. 

The  general  method  in  these  micro-chemical 
reactions  is  to  produce  certain  compounds  which 
present  distinctive  crystalline  forms  capable  of 
recognition  under  the  microscope.  In  Boricky's 
methodthe  microscopicminerals  are  attacked  with 
H..SiF,Aq,  which  forms  a  series  of  crystallised 
silicofluorides,  many  of  which  are  sufficiently 
characteristic  in  form  to  be  readily  recognised. 
Uncertainty  is,  however,  introduced  by  the  fact 
that  several  of  thesilicofluoridesareisomorphous. 
Behrens  attacks  the  rock  with  HFAq,  and  treats 
the  product  with  H.^SO,Aq.  In  Streng's  pro- 
cesses most  of  the  salts  crystallise  out  as  chlorides. 
For  the  special  reactions,  and  for  figures  of  the 
microscopic  crystals  produced  by  these  reactions, 
reference  may  be  made  to  Element  a.  Eenard, 
Biactions  M-icroc/iiwii^ites, Brussels,  1886;  Haus- 
hofer,  Mikroskopische  Beactionen,  Munich,  1885 ; 
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Behrens,  Mikrochemische  Methodcn  zur  Mineral- 
analyse,  Vers,  en  Med.  d.  k.  Ak.  Wetensch., 
Amsterdam,  1882  ;  and  Q.  Boricky,  Elemcnte 
einer  neuen  chcm.-mik.  Min.-  u.  Gestcinsanaly  se 
Arch.  d.  naturw.  Landesfor.  v.  Bohmen,  Prague, 
1877. 

The  geological  chemist  is  often  called  upon 
to  decide  the  nature  of  a  given  felspar  in  a  rock, 
and  for  this  purpose  the  method  introduced  by 
Szabo  of  Budapest  is  convenient.  An  extremely 
small  particle  of  felspar  is  introduced  into  the 
flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner  provided  with  a  special 
chimney  of  sheet-iron.  The  proportion  of  soda 
or  potash  may  be  approximately  determined  by 
comparing  the  extent  of  the  yellow  or  red  coloura- 
tion with  the  standard  plates  issued  by  Szabo.  In 
experienced  hands  this  process  yields  remarkably 
precise  results  (v.  Szabo,  Ucbcrcine  netie  Methode, 
die  Fddspathc  in  Gcsteinen  zu  hcstimmen,  Buda- 
pest, 1876;  .B.Viile.j,  Bock-forming  Minerals, 
London,  1888,  p.  9). 

Classification  of  Bocks. — Some  rocks 
have  evidently  been  formed  as  deposits  in  a 
watery  medium,  while  others  have  existed  at  some 
period  at  a  high  temperature  and  been  moi'e  or 
less  completely  fused ;  hence  arise  two  great 
groups  of  rocks :  one  of  aqueous,  the  other  of 
igneous,  origin.  Certain  rocks,  whether  aqueous 
or  igneous,  have  suffered  such  alteration  since 
their  formation  that  their  original  characters  are 
no  longer  to  be  recognised  by  direct  observation, 
and  hence  these  are  known  as  mctamorphic 
rocks.  Of  the  so-called  aqueous  rocks  a  few 
have  been  deposited  directly  from  solution  as 
chemical  precipitates  ;  but  by  far  the  larger  num- 
ber have  been  thrown  down  as  sediments  from  a 
state  of  mechanical  suspension.  The  aqueous 
dejjosits  are  known  as  sedimentary  or  stratified 
rocks,  while  the  igneous  rocks  are  often  de- 
scribed as  unstratified  or  massive.  In  addition 
to  these  types  there  are  a  few  rocks,  like  coal 
and  certain  Hmestones,  which  owe  their  origin, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  organic  agencies,  and 
are  hence  termed  organic  rocks.  But  though 
the  ultimate  origin  of  such  deposits  is  organic, 
the  changes  through  which  they  have  passed  in 
reaching  their  present  condition  are  essentially 
chemical. 

It  usually  happens  that  several  modes  of 
formation  have  contributed  to  the  production  of 
a  single  rock.  Thus,  rocks  formed  as  chemical 
precipitates,  though  practically  homogeneous, 
may  contain  an  admixture  of  foreign  matter  re- 
presentingmaterialthatwasmechanically  thrown 
down  during  precipitation.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  sedimentary  rock  frequently  has  its  con- 
stituent grains  bound  together  by  mineral  mat- 
ter wliich  has  been  precipitated  in  association 
with,  or  subsequent  to,  the  mechanical  deposit, 
and  has  acted  as  a  cementing  medium  ;  a  sand- 
stone, for  example,  may  have  its  component 
grains  united  by  mineral  matter  precipitated  from 
solutions  percolating  through  the  original  mass 
of  sand.  (On  the  origin  and  classiflcation  of 
rocks,  consult  A.  Geikie,  Text-book  of  Geology, 
2nd  ed.,  1885  ;  A.  H.  Green,  Physical  Geology, 
vol.  i.,  3rd  ed.,  1882  ;  J.  J.  H.  Teall,  British 
Petrography,  1888 ;  A.  de  Lapparent,  Traiti  de 
Geologie,  2nd  ed.,  Paris,  1885  ;  and  H.  Credner, 
Elcmente  de  Geologic,  Leipzig,  3rd  ed.,  1876.) 

In  dealing  with  igneous  rocks  it  is  always 
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desirable  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  silica  in 
the  rock  as  a  whole,  since  a  coram  n  classifica- 
tion of  such  rocks  is  based  upon  this  datum. 
Bunsen,  in  studying  the  rocks  of  Iceland,  sug- 
gested that  all  igneous  rocks  have  been  formed 
by  admixture  of  two  magmas  which  he  termed 
the  normal  trachytic  and  normal  pyroxenic  (P. 
83,  197).  Durocher  afterwards  developed  a 
theory  which  derived  the  rocks  from  two  mag- 
mas situated  at  different  subterranean  depths, 
termed  by  him  acid  and  basic,  and  practically 
corresponding  respectively  with  the  trachytic 
and  pyroxenic  magmas  of  Bunsen  (Durocher, 
Essai  de  Pitrologie  coniTparie,  Ann.  de  Mines,  40, 
1857,  pp.  217,  676).  At  the  present  time  most 
petrographers  define  the  acid  or  light  rocks  as 
those  containing  from  65  to  80  p.c.  of  silica,  and 
having  S.G.  2-3  to  2-7 ;  they  usually  contain  a  high 
proportion  of  alkalis,  especially  potash,  and  but 
a  small  percentage  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  oxides 
of  iron.  On  the  other  hand,  the  basic  or  dense 
rocks  contain  only  from  45  to  55  p.c.  of  silica, 
but  have  S.G.  rising  from  2-5  to  as  high  as 
3-1 ;  they  are  characterised  by  a  low  percentage 
of  alkalis,  with  more  soda  than  potash,  and  by 
a  high  percentage  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  oxides 
of  iron  (v.  Teall,  Brit.  Pet.,  cap.  ii. ;  and 
on  the  classification  of  igneous  rocks,  Bonney's 
anniversary  address,  Geol.  Soc,  41,  1885). 

Chemically-formed  Bocks.  —  The 
chemical  precipitates  which  are  of  interest  to 
geologists,  as  having  been  formed  'on  a  large 
scale  in  nature,  belong  chiefly  to  the  groups  of 
carbonates,  sulphates,  and  chlorides,  represented 
respectively  by  such  rocks  as  limestone,  gypsum, 
and  rock-salt.  Perhaps  the  simplest  example 
is  offered  by  rock-salt,  since  this  has  been 
formed  by  the  mere  evaporation  of  a  natural 
brine.  On  the  composition  of  sea- water — a  sub- 
ject of  much  interest  to  the  geological  chemist — 
V.  Dittmar,  Bep.  of  Challenger,  1884;  Forch- 
hammer,  T.  155,  203 ;  J.  Both,  Allgemeine  u. 
Chemische  Qeolog.,  Bd.  1  [Berlin,  1879];  and 
Bischof,  Chcm.  u.  Phys.  Qeolog.,  2nd  ed.,  Bd.  1 
[Bonn,  1863],  p.  426. 

Kock-salt  has  usually  been  formed  in  inland 
sheets  of  salt-water.  These  are  either  isolated 
portions  of  the  sea  or  the  relics  of  lakes  which 
were  originally  fresh  but  have  acquired  salinity 
by  the  accumulation  of  salts  introduced  by 
river-waters.  The  great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah, 
situated  in  an  area  of  inland  drainage,  receives 
streams  which  bring  in  salt ;  but,  having  no 
outlet,  the  waters  tend  to  become  concentrated. 
In  this  arid  region  evaporation  is  rapid,  and 
along  the  shallow  margin  of  the  lake  vast  quan- 
tities of  common  salt  spontaneously  crystallise 
during  the  dry  season ;  while  in  winter,  whenever 
the  temperature  falls  below  —6-5°  NaoSO^  is 
ppd.,  the  quantity  of  this  salt  formed  in  a  single 
season  amounting  to  thousands  of  tons.  Many 
ancient  lakes  have  in  the  course  of  time  com- 
pletely disappeared  by  desiccation,  and  their 
position  is  now  marked  by  extensive  saline  de- 
posits. For  the  chemical  history  of  a  fossil  lake, 
see  J.  C.  Eussell's  '  Lake  Lahontan  '  in  Mono- 
graphs of  TJ.  S.  Geolog.  Surv.  1885. 

On  the  evaporation  of  a  salt-lake,  or  saline 
lagoon,  the  least  soluble  salts  will  tend  to  crys- 
tallise first,  the  order  in  which  the  salts  are  suc- 
cessively deposited  being  inversely  as  the  order 
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of  their  solubility.  Such  a  process  of  fractional 
crystallisation  in  nature  is  illustrated  by  the  re- 
markable salt-deposits  at  Stassfurt  in  Prussia. 
In  the  lowest  beds  the  rock-salt  is  associated 
with  gypsum,  anhydrite,  and  carbonate  of  cal- 
cium ;  but  above  the  rock-salt  there  are  deposits 
of  deliquescent  compounds,  rich  in  potassium 
and  magnesium,  which  remained  in  the  mother- 
liquor  after  the  NaCl  had  separated.  The  asso- 
ciation of  the  rock-salt  and  anhydrite  in  alter- 
nate layers  has  led  to  the  suggestion  that  they 
represent  seasonal  deposits,  the  former  having 
been  deposited  in  the  warmer,  and  the  latter 
in  the  colder,  parts  of  the  year.  The  soluble 
salts  above  the  main  mass  of  rock-salt,  known 
locaUy  as  Ahraunisalze,  consist  chiefly  of  poly- 
halite  (K,SO,.MgS0^.2CaSO,.2H,0),  kieserite 
(MgSOi.Hjb),  and  carnallite  (KCl.MgCL.6H2O) ; 
V.  Bischof,  Die  Steinsals  bei  Stassfurt,  2  Aufl. 

[  1875  ;  Ochsenius,  Die  Bildung  der  Steinsalz- 
lagen,  1877 ;  Precht,  Die  Salzindustrie  von  Stass- 
furt ;  Bauerman,  Proc.  Civil  Eng.  88,  415 ;  and 
C.  Napier  Hake,  S.  C.  1. 

Origin  of  Limestone. — One  of  the  commonest 
examples  of  a  chemically-formed  rock  is  afforded 
by  certain  deposits  of  Zwnestone  which  have  been 
ppd.  from  calcareous  waters.  Such  are  the  de- 
posits known  as  calcareoxis  sinter  or  tufa,  so 

I  commonly  formed  by  springs  flowing  through 
limestone  districts,  and  forming  in  some  cases 
important  rock-masses,  like  the  travertine,  or 
'  Tibur  stone,'  of  Tuscany.  But  while  certain 
limestones  are  the  result  of  direct  ppn.,  it  ap- 
pears that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  such 

:  rocks  owe  their  origin  to  organic  agencies.  Such, 
for  instance,  is  the  chalk  which  is  largely  made 
up  of  the  calcareous  tests  of  foraminifera  ;  such, 
too,  are  the  coral-limestones,  which  are  formed 
in  large  measure  of  the  hard  coraUia  of  certain 
actinozoa.  On  the  nature  and  origin  of  lime- 
stones, V.  H.  C.  Sorby's  Presidential  Address  to 
the  Geolog.  Soc,  1879  {Qtiart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc. 
35,  56, '  Proc.') ;  also  F.  Senft, '  Die  Wanderun- 
gen  u.Wandelungen  d.Kohlens.  Kalkes '  (Zeitsch. 
d.  deutsch.  Geolog.  Ges.,  13, 1861,  263). 

When  CaCOa  is  deposited  from  thermal 
springs,  the  pp.  usually  takes  the  form  of  ara- 
gonite,  the  orthorhombic  species  of  CaCOj, 
harder  and  denser  than  calcite.  The  ppn.  of 
aragonite  is  well  illustrated  by  the  Sprudelstcin 
of  Carlsbad.  The  water  in  which  this  is  formed 
has  a  temperature  of  about  73°C.,  and  though 
containing  only  0-29  p.c.  of  CaCOj,  it  readily  de- 
posits this  salt  on  cooling.  The  sprudelstein  is 
commonly  oolitic  or  pisolitic,  each  little  sphere 
being  formed  of  a  series  of  concentric  layers  de- 
posited successively  around  a  nucleus,  and  thus 
imitating  the  oolitic  structure  familiar  to  geolo- 
gists in  various  limestones.    The  experiments  of 

I  G.  Eose  tended  to  show  that  when  a  solution  of 

I  carbonate  of  calcium  is  warm  or  concentrated  it 
deposits  aragonite,  while  if  cold  or  very  dilute  it 
throws  down  calcite.  It  has  been  shown  by 
Credner  that  the  deposition  of  aragonite  is 
favoured  by  the  presence  of  gypsum,  strontianite, 
and  certain  other  foreign  bodies  in  the  solution 
from  which  ppn.  proceeds. 

Calcareous  matter  deposited  on  a  large  scale 
is  usually  more  or  less  impure,  and  hence  lime- 
stones become  argillaceous,  bituminous,  &c.  On 
the  solution  of  a  limestone  by  natural  solvents, 
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a  variable  amount  of  insoluble  matter  is  left, 
and  where  the  action  has  extended  over  long 
periods  the  residual  impurities,  by  their  accu- 
mulation, may  acquire  considerable  importance: 
such,  for  instance,  is  the  origin  of  the  deposits 
on  the  chalk  in  this  country  known  as  'clay-with- 
flints ; '  and  the  reddish  earth  so  common  in 
limestone  caverns  and  known  as  '  cave-earth.' 
On  the  solution  of  limestones  in  nature,  v.  T. 
Mellard  Eeade,  Chemical  Denudation  in  relation 
to  Geological  Time  [London,  1879]. 

Origin  of  Dolomite. — The  origin  of  magnesian 
limestone,  or  dolomite,  has  long  been  a  chemical 
enigma.  Since  dolomite  frequently  occurs  in  as- 
sociation with  rock-salt,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  it  must  be  of  lacustrine  origin.  Bischof, 
however,  showed  long  ago  the  difliculty  of  simul- 
taneously ppg.  CaCOj  and  MgCO,,  from  a  solu- 
tion containing  these  salts.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  evaporation  CaCO;,  alone  falls  ;  towards  the 
close  of  the  process  MgCOj  alone  ;  and  it  is  only 
at  intermediate  stages  that  the  mixed  carbonates 
are  thrown  down.  It  might,  therefore,  be  ex-  | 
jiected  that  the  geologist  would  find  pure  lime- 
stone below,  succeeded  by  a  deposit  of  dolomite, 
and  followed  above  by  pure  magnesite — a  se- 
quence, however,  which  is  not  observed  in  na- 
ture. Indeed,  dolomite  seems  to  have  been 
formed  not  so  much  by  direct  ppn.  on  the  eva- 
poration of  waters  in  which  the  two  carbonates 
co-existed  as  by  certain  chemical  reactions. 

Sterry  Hunt  has  pointed  out  that  the  inter- 
action between  carbonate  of  sodium  and  the 
chlorides  of  magnesium  and  calcium  in  sea-water 
would  give  rise  to  dolomite,  with  simultaneous 
production  of  chloride  of  sodium,  thus  explain- 
ing the  common  association  of  dolomite  with 
rock-salt.  There  seems  no  difficulty  in  providing 
the  necessary  quantity  of  NaXO:,,  inasmuch  as 
various  soda-bearing  silicates,  notably  the  soda- 
felspars,  are  commonly  suffering  decomposition 
in  nature  by  the  action  of  carbonated  waters, 
with  consequent  formation  of  NaoCO,  and  sepa-  i 
ration  of  silica.  Another  reaction  suggested  by 
Bleri-y  Hunt  is  that  which  may  occur  between 
CaCOa  and  MgSOj ;  the  resulting  MgCOj  may, 
under  certain  conditions,  become  associated  with 
fresh  CaCO.,,  so  as  to  form  dolomite,  which  will 
then  be  accompanied  by  a  precipitate  of  CaSO,,. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  find  dolomite  naturally  associated  with 
gypsum  (Chem.  and  Gcol.  Essays,  1875,  90). 

Hoppe-Seyler  obtained  dolomite  by  heating 
carbonate  of  calcium  in  a  solution  of  bicarbonate 
of  magnesium  in  a  sealed  tube  at  100°C.  (Zeits. 
dcutscli.  gcol.  Ges.  27,  509).  Possibly  in  some 
cases  dolomite  has  been  formed  under  abnormal 
conditions  of  temperature.  The  crystalline  dolo- 
mites, enormously  develoj)ed  in  the  triassic 
series  of  the  Eastern  Alps,  are  believed  to  be 
nietamorphic  rocks,  or  ordinary  limestones  which 
have  become  dolomitised  {v.  infra). 

Weathering  of  Bocks. — Most  rocks  on  or 
near  the  surface  of  the  earth  have  suffered  more  or 
less  chemical  change  by  the  natural  action  of  air 
and  water.  This  weathering  usually  takes  the 
form  of  oxidation  and  hydration ;  thus,  rocks 
such  as  basalt,  which  contain  minerals  rich  in 
iron,  exhibit  along  their  joint-planes  a  rusty  ap- 
pearance, due  to  the  formation  of  ferric  hydrate. 
Deposits  of  brown  iron-ore  of  great  magnitude 


may  result  from  the  alteration  of  masses  of 
iron-pyrites.  Such,  too,  is  the  origin  of  the 
gossan,  or  impure  brown  iron-ore  commonly 
found  in  the  upper  part  of  mineral  veins  where 
anogenic  action  has  been  rife,  and  known  to 
Continental  miners  as  the  Chapeau  de  fer  or 
Eiserne  Hut.  Many  clays  and  other  rocks  pre- 
sent in  their  unaltered  condition  a  bluish  or  grey 
colour,  due  to  the  presence  of  finely-disseminated 
iron-pyrites,  which  in  like  manner  decomposes 
on  exposure,  yielding  ferrous  sulphate,  and  finally 
ferric  hydrate,  and  the  rock  thus  assuming  brown 
and  yellow  tints.  (On  the  colour  of  certain 
oolitic  rocks  v.  A.  H.  Church,  C.  J.  [2]  2, 
379.) 

On  the  other  hand,  a  process  of  dcoxidation 
may  frequently  be  traced  in  the  natural  altera- 
tion of  rocks  and  minerals,  the  principal  re- 
ducing agent  being  organic  matter.  Sulphates 
may  thus  be  reduced  to  sulphides  ;  whence  in 
many  cases  the  origin  of  iron-pyrites — a  mineral 
commonly  found  in  association  with  coal,  fossil 
1  wood,  shells  and  other  organic  reraains  (v.  Pepys, 
Trans.  Gcol.  Soc.  1,  399).  In  like  manner 
gypsum  may  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  sul- 
phide of  calcium  ;  and  this,  if  dissolved  in  water 
containing  carbonic  acid,  will  yield  carbonate  of 
calcium  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  latter 
readily  depositing  free  sulphur  on  exposure  to 
the  air.  Hence  probably  the  origin  of  the  asso- 
ciated deposits  of  gypsum,  sulphur,  and  lime- 
stone, so  familiar  to  the  geologist  in  Sicily  and 
other  sulphur-bearing  localities.  The  removal 
of  crystals  of  selenite  from  clays  and  other  rocks 
may  be  due  to  similar  reactions  and  not  to  mere 
solution  (Duncan,  Q.  J.  Gcol.  Soc.  22, 12) 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  organic 
acids  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  vege- 
table matter  may  exert  a  bleaching  action  upon 
red  and  brown  rocks,  by  reducing  the  ferric  oxide 
to  a  lower  state  of  oxidation.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  some  of  the  finest  white  glass-making 
i  sands  may  have  been  derived  from  sands  origin- 
ally yellow  or  brown,  but  decolourised  in  this 
way.  At  the  same  time  such  reducing  action 
appears  incompetent  to  explain  the  local  de- 
colouration observed  in  many  variegated  rocks 
(v.  an  important  jjaper  by  G.  Maw  in  Q.  J.  Geol. 
Soc.  24,  351). 

Hydration,  though  usually  accompanying 
oxidation,  may  occur  in  nature  without  any 
other  chemical  change.  A  common  illustration 
of  such  action  is  seen  in  the  conversion  of  anhy- 
drite into  gypsum,  by  absorption  of  two  mole- 
cules of  water.  This  change  is  accompanied  by 
a  marked  increase  in  bulk,  1  vol.  of  CaSOj  be- 
coming 1'6  vol.  of  CaS0.,.2H,0.  The  galleries 
of  deserted  mines  in  which  anhydrite  has  been 
worked  have  become  closed  by  the  swelling  of 
the  walls,  consequent  on  hydration  of  the 
mineral.  Geologists  believe  that  a  similar  in- 
crement of  bulk,  occurring  on  a  large  scale  in 
deep-seated  deposits,  may  account  for  certain 
minor  movements  of  the  Earth's  crust. 

Origin  of  Kaolin. — It  is  commonly  said  that 
one  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  weathering 
is  afforded  by  the  decomposition  of  the  felspar 
in  granitic  and  other  rocks.  Meteoric  waters, 
containing  carbonic  and  organic  acids,  readily 
attack  felspathic  minerals,  removing  the  alkalis 
ina  soluble  form,  whilethe  silicate  of  aluminium, 
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in  a  hydrated  condition,  remains  behind  as  clay. 
Kaolin,  or  china-clay,  the  purest  form  of  argil- 
laceous matter,  may  thus  be  derived  from  fel- 
spar-bearing rocks,  especially  granites.  It  was 
seriously  held  that  the  great  heat  experienced 
in  working  the  Comstock  lode  was  due  to  the 
kaolinisation  of  the  felspars  in  the  surrounding 
rocks — a  suggestion,  however,  entirely  disproved 
by  experiment.  In  Cornwall  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  granite  in  which  the  orthoclase,  or  pot- 
ash-felspar, is  more  or  less  decomposed,  while 
the  associated  silicates  remain  almost  unaltered: 
such  a  rock  is  known  as  china-stone  or petU7tzite  ; 
while  a  rock  in  which  the  felspar  is  entirely 
kaolinised  is  termed  china-clay  rock  or  carclazite. 
It  is  frequently  held  that  the  simple  action  of 
meteoric  waters,  charged  with  carbonic  and 
organic  acids,  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  origin 
of  kaolin ;  but  though  kaolinisation  may  un- 
doubtedly result  from  mere  weathering,  it  seems 
that  superficial  action  is  incompetent  to  explain 
all  the  observed  phenomena.  The  change  ap- 
pears rather  to  have  been  effected  by  means  of 
solutions  derived  from  deep-seated  sources,  cir- 
culating in  the  joints  of  the  granite.  It  has 
often  been  pointed  out  that  the  decomposed 
granite  is  associated  with  minerals  containing 
fluorine  (like  lepidolite)  or  fluorine  and  boron 
(like  schorl).  Von  Buch  in  1824,  and  Daubr6e 
in  1841,  suggested  that  the  change  has  been  due 
to  hydrofluoric  acid  or  other  fluorides,  which, 
acting  upon  the  granite  at  an  elevated  tempera- 
ture, would  decompose  the  felspar,  removing  its 
alkali  as  a  fluoride.  Cassiterite  (SnOj)  is  a 
common  associate  of  the  kaolinised  granite,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  mineral  has 
been  produced  by  the  agency  of  fluorine. 
DaubrSe  succeeded  in  producing  crystals  of  SnO._, 
by  passing  the  vapour  of  stannic  chloride  with 
steam  through  a  heated  porcelain-tube,  the 
chloride  having  been  used  in  place  of  the  fluoride 
merely  for  convenience  {v.  Daubree's  Etudes 
synthitiques  de  Giologie  expirimentale,  Paris, 
1879,  where  his  researches  are  presented  in  a 
collected  form.  For  Cornish  kaolin  v.  J.  H. 
Collins,  The  Hensharrow  Granite,  Truro,  1878  ; 
and  Mineralog.  Mag.  7,  205). 

Metamorphism. — A  rock,  whether  of 
aqueous  or  of  igneous  origin,  is  said  to  be 
nietamorphic  when  it  has  been  altered  not  by 
atmospheric  agencies  but  by  some  profounder 
influence  which  has  so  affected  its  structure 
and  composition  that  its  original  character  is  no 
longer  to  be  recognised  by  direct  observation. 
Thus  the  intrusion  of  an  igneous  rock  among 
sedimentary  strata  may  give  rise  to  changes 
known  as  contact  metamorphism.  By  such  ac- 
tion an  ordinary  limestone  may  be  converted 
into  a  crystalline  marble — a  phase  of  meta- 
morphism conveniently  distinguished  by  A.  Gei- 
kie  as  marmorosis.  The  production  of  a  sac- 
charoidal  marble  from  an  amorphous  limestone 
under  the  influence  of  heat  and  pressure  was 
illustrated  by  James  Hall's  experiments  in  the 
early  part  of  this  century. 

The  effects  of  contact  metamorphism  are 
partly  physical  and  partly  chemical.  To  the 
former  class  may  be  referred  not  only  the  crys- 
tallisation of  limestone  but  the  induration  and 
even  fusion  of  various  other  rocks,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  prismatic  structure  in  the  noigh- 
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bourhood  of  the  heated  mass.  Among  ordinary 
chemical  effects  may  be  noted  the  expulsion  of 
water,  the  reddening  of  a  calcined  rock  and  the 
conversion  of  coal  into  a  natural  coke.  But  the 
most  interesting  phenomena  are  those  attending 
the  development  of  new  minerals.  Thus,  a  slate 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  intrusive  granite 
frequently  contains  garnets,  chiastolite,  and 
other  crystallised  silicates  ;  while  metamorphic 
limestones  may  inclose  rock-crystal,  garnets, 
idocrase,  micas,  and  other  minerals  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  produced  by  the  rearrange- 
ment and  crystallisation  of  the  materials  of  the 
sand,  clay,  and  other  impurities  originally  pre- 
sent in  the  limestone.  The  ejected  limestone 
blocks  of  Monte  Somma,  consisting  originally 
of  the  Subapennine  limestone,  are  rich  in  mine- 
rals of  this  character,  and  have  lately  been  spe- 
cially studied  by  J.  H.  Johnston-Lavis,  of 
Naples,  and  by  B.  Mierisch  (Min.  u.  Pet.  Mitt. 
[N.  F.]  8,  113  [1887].) 

When  metamorphic  rocks  extend  over  a 
wide  area  and  are  not  visibly  associated  with 
igneous  rocks  to  which  their  alteration  may  be 
referred,  they  are  said  to  be  due  to  regional 
metamorphism.  The  agencies  by  which  such 
phenomena  have  been  produced  are  exceedingly 
obscure,  but  while  many  of  the  changes  are  of  a 
chemical  and  molecular  character,  it  is  evident 
that  molar  forces  have  been  operating  on  a 
large  scale.  Of  late  years  it  has  been  recog- 
nised that  the  mechanical  movements  of  the 
rooks  have  largely  contributed  to  the  production 
of  the  characteristic  structures  in  those  meta- 
morphic rocks  known  as  the  crystalline  schists, 
not  only  producing  deformation  of  the  constitu- 
ent minerals,  but  indirectly  causing  the  passage 
of  one  mineral  into  another.  (On  dynamic  me- 
tamorphism V.  J.  Lehmann,  Enstehung  d.  alt- 
krystallinischcn  Schiefer-Oesteine,  Bonn,  1884  ; 
Teall's  Brit.  Pctrog.,  1888,  cap.  xiv. ;  Etudes 
sur  les  schistcs  crystallins.  Int.  Geol.  Congress, 
1888  ;  A.  Harker,  B.  A.  1885.  84.5.  For  contact- 
metamorphism,  v.  Delesse's  Etudes  sur  le  mita- 
morphisme  des  Roches.  For  the  subject  gener- 
ally consult  Bonney's  address  to  Geol.  Soc, 
Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc,  42,  55  ;  and  A.  Irving, 
Rock-metamoyphism,  1888.) 

Hydrothermal  action. —  The  effects  of 
thermal  metamorphic  agencies,  even  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  an  igneous  rock,  are  usually 
due,  not  so  much  to  dry  heat  as  to  hydrothermal 
action.  Although  pure  water  at  ordinary  tem- 
perature and  pressure  is  capable  of  slowly  dis- 
solving the  common  mineral-constituents  of 
rocks  (Kogers,  Am.  S.  [2]  5,  401),  its  solvent 
action  is  vastly  increased  hj  the  great  heat  and 
pressure  to  which  it  must  be  subjected  in  the 
deeper-seated  portions  of  the  earth's  crust,  where 
metamorphism  probably  has  its  normal  seat. 
Such  action  is  well  illustrated  by  the  remark- 
able experiments  of  Daubr^e.  This  observer 
found  that  when  water  was  heated  in  strong 
glass  tubes  inclosed  in  thick  wi'ought-iron  cylin- 
ders, and  exposed  uninterruptedly  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  at  least  400°C.  for  several  weeks,  the 
glass  was  transformed  into  a  hydrated  silicate, 
analogous  to  a  natural  zeolite,  while  the  interior 
of  the  tube  became  lined  with  a  crust  of  small 
transparent  crystals  of  quartz  {Gdolog.  expirim. 
163).   In  some  cases  the  artificial  crystals  of 
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quartz  lined  the  walls  of  the  tube  like  the  quartz 
in  a  natural  geode  {ib.  166). 

The  solvent  action  of  water  at  great  depths 
accounts  for  the  peculiar  composition  of  the 
water  of  geysers.  Under  enormous  pressure  and 
at  a  high  temperature  these  waters  are  capable 
of  decomposing  the  volcanic  rocks  which  they 
traverse  and  of  dissolving  out  silica.  Thus, 
water  from  the  Opal  Spring  in  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park  contained  as  much  as  53-76  g.  of 
silica  to  the  imperial  gallon  (Leffmann).  On 
the  evaporation  of  such  water  the  silica  is  de- 
posited in  a  hydrated  form  as  a  kind  of  opal  or 
siliceous  sinter,  known  as  fiorite  or  geyserite 
{v.  A.  C.  Peale,  '  Thermo-hydrology,'  in  Tivelfth 
Rep.  U.S.  Geol.  and  Geog.  Survey  of  the  Terri- 
tories, 2). 

Dolomitisation. — Among  cases  of  metamor- 
phism,  that  of  the  alteration  of  a  normal  lime- 
stone into  dolomite  has  long  been  recognised 
and  variously  explained.  Von  Buch  and  certain 
other  German  geologists,  looking  at  the  associa- 
tion of  crystalline  dolomite  with  basic  igneous 
rocks  in  the  Tyrol,  held  that  these  erupted  masses 
had  emitted  vajjours  containing  compounds  of 
magnesium  which  had  acted  upon  the  neigh- 
bouring limestone,  causing  dolomitisation.  In 
support  of  such  a  view  it  was  pointed  out  by 
Durooher  (G.  B.  23,  64)  that  when  fragments  of 
limestone  are  heated  with  MgClj  in  a  closed 
vessel,  the  limestone  is  partially  converted  into 
dolomite.  Such  an  action,  however,  if  it  occurs 
at  all  in  nature,  must  be  limited  to  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  heated  body  evolving 
the  maguesian  vapours.  In  order  to  explain 
the  alteration  of  large  masses  of  limestone  it  is 
simpler  to  invoke  the  agency  of  percolating 
water  holding  compounds  of  magnesium  in  solu- 
tion. Even  where  limestone  has  been  dolomi- 
tised  in  contact  with  basalt,  Bischof  contended 
that  the  change  was  due  to  the  action  of  water 
containing  MgCOj  resulting  from  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  magnesian  silicates  in  the  igneous 
rock. 

When  water  containing  carbonate  of  magne- 
sium ijercolates  through  a  limestone,  the  magne- 
sian salt  tends  to  unite  with  joart  of  the  calcium 
carbonate  so  as  to  form  a  double  salt,  while 
CaCOj  is  at  the  same  time  dissolved  out.  For 
every  molecule  of  CaCO.,  removed,  a  molecule 
of  MgCO,  is  introduced,  the  change  being  accom- 
panied by  a  diminution  of  volume  to  the  extent 
of  12  or  13  p.c.  Now  it  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  natural  dolomites  are  frequently  marked 
by  a  cellular  or  cavernous  texture,  and  Elie  de 
Beaumont  long  ago  suggested  that  the  cavities 
were  due  to  shrinkage  consequent  on  dolomitisa- 
tion. It  is  estimated  that  in  many  magnesian 
limestones  the  hollows  represent  about  12  p.c. 
of  the  bulk  of  the  rock.  The  sulphate  and 
chloride  of  magnesium  in  sea-water  may  also 
transform  limestone  into  dolomite,  but  according 
to  Favre  the  action  requires  a  temperature 
of  200°O.  favoured  by  great  pressure.  (For  a 
good  review  of  the  whole  subject  of  dolomitisa- 
tion V.  A.  H.Green's  Geology,  3rd  ed.  1882.  408  ; 
alsoDoelter  a.  Hoernes, '  Chem.-Genet.  Betracht 
ii.  Dolomit,'  in  Jahr.  d.  k.-k.  Geol.  Beichs,  1875. 
25,  p.  293  ;  with  a  full  bibliography  to  date.) 

MgCOa  is  not  the  only  carbonate  which  has 
been  introduced  into  certain  limestones  by  secon- 
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dary  processes.  In  some  cases  beds  of  limestone 
have  been  more  or  less  completely  transformed 
into  FeCOj — a  change  well  illustrated  on  a  large 
scale  in  the  important  deposits  of  Cleveland 
ironstone  in  the  Middle  Lias  of  N.E.  Yorkshire. 
Sorby  believes  that  this  ore  has  been  formed 
from  an  oolitic  limestone  by  percolation  of  water 
containing  bicarbonate  of  iron  in  solution.  Most 
of  the  fossil  shells  associated  with  the  ore  have 
suffered  a  like  conversion,  and  in  some  cases  the 
ferrous  carbonate  has  been  further  changed  into 
ferric  hydrate  {Proc.  Geol.  and  Polyt.  Soc.  W. 
Biding,  1856-7). 

Serpentinisation. — The  origin  of  serpentine 
has  been  a  subject  of  much  discussion,  in  which 
the  geologist  has  had  to  appeal  to  the  chemist. 
By  most  modern  petrographers  it  is  regarded  as 
an  altered  erup)tive  rock,  having  been  derived 
mainly  from  olivine.  Pseudomorphs  of  ser- 
pentine after  olivine  are  familiar  to  the  mine- 
ralogist, and  an  action  similar  to  that  which 
produced  this  alteration  appears  to  have  been 
concerned  in  the  metamoriDhism  of  large  rock- 
masses.  This  view  has  gained  much  credence 
of  late  years  by  the  study  of  the  microscopic 
structure  of  serpentine  by  Sandberger,  Tscher- 
mak,  Bonney,  and  other  petrographers.  Hydra- 
tion is  effected  by  water  gaining  access  to  the 
olivine  through  the  irregular  fissures  by  which 
the  mineral  is  usually  traversed ;  and  in  the 
case  of  ferriferous  olivines  the  iron  is  deposited 
in  the  form  of  magnetite  and  limonite  (v.  Teall, 
Brit.  Pctrog.,  1888,  p.  104). 

While  many  serpentines  suggest  by  their  oc- 
currence as  dykes  and  bosses  that  they  have 
been  derjived  from  eruptive  rocks,  others  occur 
in  beds  intercalated  among  crystalline  schists, 
especially  in  association  with  limestone.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  such  serpentine  may  have 
resulted  from  the  alteration  of  dolomite  or  some 
other  magnesian  rock  of  aqueous  origin.  Sterry 
Hunt,  who  is  si^ecially  familiar  with  the  serpent- 
ines of  the  Laurentian  series  of  Canada,  has 
always  argued  against  the  derivation  of  serpent- 
ine from  igneous  rooks,  and  regards  it  simply  as 
a  product  of  direct  precipitation  from  natural 
waters.  He  holds  that  by  the  decomposition  of 
the  various  crystalline  silicates  in  nature,  soluble 
silicates  of  the  alkalis  and  of  lime  are  set  free, 
and  passing  into  streams  are  ultimately  mixed 
with  waters  rich  in  magnesium  salts— such  as 
the  sulphate  or  chloride  in  sea-water — when 
double  decomposition  ensues,  and  silicate  of 
magnesium  is  precipitated  in  a  gelatinous  con- 
dition (Trans.  B.  Soc.  Canada,  1,  165 ;  Mineral 
Physiology,  Boston,  1886,  p.  427). 

Recent  formation  of  minercils. — Ob- 
servations on  the  production  of  minerals  under 
known  conditions  in  historic  times  are  of  much 
interest  to  the  geological  chemist,  inasmuch  as 
they  suggest  the  processes  which  may  have  ope- 
rated in  nature  during  geological  time.  Daubr6e 
long  ago  called  attention  to  the  production  of  a 
series  of  minerals  since  the  Eoman  period  at  the 
hot  springs  of  Plombii^res  in  the  Vosges.  Around 
these  springs  the  Romans  had  built  walls  of 
concrete,  consisting  of  brick  and  stone  cemented 
by  mortar.  By  the  action  of  the  waters  at  50° 
C.  upon  the  concrete,  there  has  been  formed  a 
series  of  minerals  including  chabazite,  harma- 
tome,  mesotype,  and  other  zeolites,  associated 
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with  opal,  caleite,  &c.  Similar  effects  have  been 
observed  at  other  Eoman  baths,  as  at  Luxeuil 
(Haute  Saone)  and  at  Bourbonne-les-Bains 
(Haute  Marne)  (v.  Oiologie  JSxpirimcntale, 
p.  179  ;  and  Percy's  Lectures  on  Chemical  Geo- 
logy in  C.  N.9, 100). 

Geodes.- — The  production  of  certain  minerals 
at  the  Eoman  stations  just  cited  recalls  the 
natural  formation  of  similar  substances  in  the 
cavities  of  basaltic  and  other  rocks.  These 
cavities,  though  perhaps  in  some  cases  due  to 
the  removal  of  pre-existing  crystals  by  solution, 
usually  represent  bubbles  produced  by  the  dis- 
engagement of  gas  or  steam  at  a  time  when  the 
igneous  rock  was  in  a  plastic  condition.  The 
minerals  occurring  in  such  cavities  are  of 
secondary  origin,  having  been  introduced 
through  the  medium  of  solutions  permeating 
the  rock  long  after  solidification.  When  the 
vesicles  are  filled  with  mineral  matter  the  rock 
is  said  to  be  amygdaloidal ;  if  the  cavities  are 
not  completely  filled,  and  the  walls  are  lined 
with  crystals,  they  are  termed  geodes.  The 
most  common  of  these  secondary  minerals  are 
caleite  and  silica,  the  latter  frequently  forming 
agates.  In  an  agate,  regular  layers  of  colloidal, 
crypto-erystalline,  and  crystalline,  silica,  succeed 
each  other  with  regularity.  The  exact  manner 
in  which  the  silica  has  been  introduced,  and 
precipitated  on  the  walls,  has  given  rise  to  much 
discussion,  but  a  clue  is  suggested  by  the  ex- 
periments of  Pankhurst  and  I'Anson  on  the 
artificial  production  of  agates  (Mineral  Mag. 
V.  34). 

Origin  of  Mineral  Veins. — The  deposi- 
tion of  secondary  minerals  in  the  cavities  of 
rocks  tends  to  throw  light  upon  the  formation 
of  mineral  veins,  or  lodes — a  subject  on  which 
the  geologist  has  frequently  appealed  to  the 
chemist.  It  is  now  generally  held  that  these 
veins  represent  fissures  filled  in  by  deposition 
of  mineral  matter  from  a  state  of  solution.  The 
chief  difficulty  is  to  trace  the  metalliferous 
minerals  to  their  origin.  The  most  promising 
modern  researches  are  those  of  Prof.  Fridolin 
Sandberger,  of  Wurzburg  ( Untersitchungen  ilber 
Erzgdnge,  i.  1882  ;  ii.  1885).  By  comparative 
analyses  of  the  ore,  the  veinstone,  and  the 
country  rock,  he  has  shown  that  the  contents 
of  the  lode  have  been  derived  in  certain  cases 
from  the  neighbouring  rocks,  and  that  the  ores 
have  probably  obtained  their  metallic  elements 
from  the  common  constituents  of  the  crystal- 
line rocks,  which  had  not  previously  been  sus- 
pected to  contain  such  metals.  Analyses  of 
ordinary  rock-forming  minerals,  like  mica, 
augite,  hornblende,  and  olivine,  revealed  the 
presence  in  them  of  a  large  number  of  the 
heavy  metals.  Nor  is  it  only  in  the  crystalline 
rooks  that  such  metals  occur,  Dieulafait  having 
shown  that  many  of  them  are  widely  distributed 
in  minute  proportion  through  the  stratified 
rocks.  Such  an  occurrence  is  readily  expUcable 
by  the  fact  that  most  sedimentary  strata  have 
been  derived,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the 
disintegration  of  the  older  crystalline  rooks. 
Thus  it  has  been  shown  by  A.  Dick  that 
minerals  containing  zirconium  and  titanium 
are  widely  distributed  through  sands  of  tertiary 
age  {Nature,  36,  91),  and  Teall  has  found  similar 
minerals  in  various  clays  (Min.  Mag.  7,  201). 
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Some  interesting  phenomena  tending  to 
illustrate  the  origin  of  certain  mineral  veins 
have  been  studied  in  districts  in  CaUfornia  and 
Nevada,  where  hydro  thermal  action  is  rife. 
Hot  water,  steam,  carbonic  acid,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  other  gases  escape  from  fissures 
in  volcanic  rocks,  and  on  the  walls  of  these 
fissures  they  deposit  siliceous  sinter  associated 
with  free  sulphur,  cinnabar,  iron-pyrites,  and 
other  metalliferous  minerals,  including  metallic 
gold — the  whole  assemblage  being  suggestive  of 
the  contents  of  certain  veins  {v.  A.  J.  Phillips, 
P.  M.  1868.  321 ;  Laur,  Ann.  d.  Mines,  3,  423). 

Durocher  and  some  other  observers  have 
argued  in  favour  of  many  metallic  minerals  in 
lodes  having  been  produced  by  sublimation.  In 
Durocher's  experiments  he  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing galena,  iron-pyrites,  zinc-blende,  and 
other  metallic  sulphides  by  passing  certain 
vapours  through  glass  tubes  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture (C.  B.  33,  823  ;  42,  850). 

As  an  illustration  of  the  production  of  thin 
strings  of  metallic  minerals  by  decomposition  of 
vapours,  attention  may  be  called  to  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  specular  iron  ore  sublimed 
in  the  crevices  of  lava,  this  mineral  having  ob- 
viously been  formed  by  the  reaction  of  steam  and 
ferric  chloride:  Fe^Cl^ -1- 3H,,0  =  Fe-A  +  6HC1. 
(On  the  general  subject  of  mineral  veins,  v. 
J.  A.  Phillips,  Ore  Deposits,  London,  1884  ;  Von 
Cotta,  Erzlagerstdtten,  Freiberg,  1859  [Trans- 
lation by  F.  Prime,  New  York,  1870] ;  and  Von 
Groddeck,  Lagerstdtten  der  Erze,  Leipzig,  1879.) 

Chemistry  of  the  Volcano. — Thechemi- 
eal  operations  involved  in  volcanic  phenomena 
are  extremely  obscure.  It  is  generally  admitted 
that  water  is  the  prime  factor  in  the  produc- 
tion of  these  phenomena,  and  as  the  tempera- 
ture prevailing  at  volcanic  foci  probably  exceeds 
the  critical  point  of  water  it  must  exist  in  the 
form  of  vapour,  notwithstanding  the  enormous 
Xjressure  to  which  it  is  subjected  :  possibly 
the  temperature  is  so  high  that  the  water  is 
dissociated.  Fouqu6  found  in  the  lava  of 
Santorin  of  1876  a  notable  quantity  of  free 
hydrogen  co-existing  with  free  oxygen.  The 
volcanic  vapours  associated  with  steam  are 
chiefly  HCl,  SO^,  CO,,  H^S,  free  O,  H,  and  N, 
I  and  sometimes  NHj  and  CH^.  The  HCl  may 
be  due  to  access  of  sea-water,  most  volcanoes 
being  situated  on  islands,  or,  if  on  the  mainland, 
near  to  the  sea-coast.  Eicciardi  has  found  that 
finely  powdered  granite  and  lava  mixed  vrith 
pure  NaCl  evolve  HCl  when  heated,  the  quan- 
tity being  increased  by  blowing  in  a  current  of 
steam  (Gazeetta,  16,  38).  The  sublimed  pro- 
ducts of  volcanic  rooks  include  a  large  number 
of  metallic  chlorides,  notably  those  of  NHj,  Na, 
Fe,  Cu,  Ca,  and  Mg. 

The  SO2  of  volcanic  exhalations  has  been 
referred  by  Eicciardi  to  the  reaction  of  silica 
with  CaSOj  and  MgSO„  whereby  silicates  are 
produced,  with  separation  of  sulphur  trioxide 
which  is  resolved  into  sulphur  dioxide  and 
oxygen.  He  found  that  granite  mixed  with  the 
sulphates  cited  above  would  evolve  SO,  when 
heated.  By  the  interaction  of  SO™  and  HjS 
free  sulphur  is  produced  and  deposited  as  an 
incrustation  on  the  lava.  By  oxidation,  sul- 
phuric acid  is  developed,  and  this  by  its  action 
on  the  volcanic  rocks  tends  to  decompose  them, 
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with  production  of  various  sulphates.  Thus  it 
comes  about  that  ahim  is  manufactured  in  the 
crater  of  Vulcano,  one  of  the  Lipari  Islands,  and 
at  the  Solfatara,  near  Naples.  The  term  '  solfa- 
tara '  is  now  used  by  geologists  as  a  general 
designation  for  a  volcano  which  is  approaching 
extinction  and  emits  only  vapours.  Long  after 
other  emanations  cease,  CO.,  may  be  exhaled,  as 
in  many  localities  in  the  Eifel  and  in  Auvergne. 
Boric  acid,  in  a  finely-divided  condition,  is 
produced  from  the  nearly  exhausted  crater  of 
Vulcano,  and  from  the  mofette  of  Tuscany 
where  it  has  long  been  utilised  industrially. 
(On  the  general  subject  of  volcanoes,  v.  Judd's 
volume  in  the  International  Science  Series.) 

Synthesis  of  Igneous  Bocks. —  The 
artificial  reproduction  of  many  igneous  rocks 
has  been  successfully  accomplished  in  recent 
years  by  Fouqu6  and  L6vy  in  the  geological 
laboratory  of  the  College  de  France,  in  Paris. 
(For  a  full  description  of  these  researches,  v. 
their  Synthise  des  Miniraux  et  dcs  Baches, 
Paris,  1882.)  These  observers  have  shown  that 
a  number  of  basic  eruptive  rocks  can  be  formed 
by  the  fusion  of  their  constituents,  and  that  the 
products,  examined  in  thin  sections  under  the 
microscope,  are  identical  in  structure  and  com- 
position with  the  corresponding  natural  rocks. 
It  had  previously  been  supposed  that  water,  in 
some  form,  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
liquefaction  of  igneous  rocks,  and  that  this  was  in 
fact  due  not  to  dry  fusion  but  rather  to  hydro- 
thermal  action.  The  syntheses  performed  by 
Fouqu6  and  L6vy  controverted  this  view,  inas- 
much as  they  were  effected  solely  by  dry  igneous 
fusion,  without  the  presence  of  water  or  any 
other  volatile  medium,  and  without  flux  or  other 
chemical  agent. 

The  raw  materials  employed  by  these  ex- 
perimentalists were  either  the  component 
minerals  of  the  rocks  to  be  produced  (such  as 
felspar,  augite,  &c.),  or  the  chemical  con- 
stituents of  these  minerals  (silica,  alumina, 
lime,  &c.).  These  materials,  corresponding  in 
their  relative  proportions  with  the  composition 
of  the  rock  to  be  imitated,  were  introduced,  in  a 
l^ulverised  condition,  into  a  platinum  crucible  of 
about  20  c.c.  capacity,  furnished  with  a  cover. 
The  crucible  was  heated  in  a  furnace  of  For- 
quignon  and  Leclerc's  type,  heated  by  a  Schlo- 
sing  blowpipe,  whereby  it  could  be  rapidly 
raised  to  a  white  heat,  or  reduced  at  will  to  a 
lower  temperature,  and  the  heat  maintained 
constant  for  a  long  period.  The  first  fusion  at 
a  white  heat  always  yielded  an  isotropic  glass, 
and  this  if  cooled  suddenly  maintained  its 
vitreous  character.  But  if  the  fused  product 
was  kept  for  some  time  at  a  temperature  below 
a  white  heat,  yet  above  that  of  the  melting- 
point  of  the  glass,  various  crystalline  products 
were  developed ;  and  by  subjecting  the  material 
to  successively  diminishing  temperatures,  other 
products  crystallised  out,  the  least  fusible  being 
the  first  to  separate. 

By  a  process  of  fractional  crystallisation 
conducted  in  this  way,  Fouque  and  Levy  imi- 
tated the  conditions  which  appear  to  have 
obtained  during  the  formation  of  volcanic  rocks, 
where  the  crystallised  constituents  represent 
succeasive  periods  of  consolidation.  Artificial 
basalt  was  obtained  by  fusing  a  mixture  of  the 
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elements  of  olivine,  augite,  and  labradorite,  and 
subjecting  the  resulting  black  glass  to  a  bright 
red  heat  for  48  hours,  when  the  olivine,  which  is 
the  least  fusible  component,  was  found  to  be 
crystallised.  Then  on  submitting  the  mass  to 
a  cherry-red  heat  for  another  48  hours,  the 
microlitic  crystals  of  the  more  fusible  minerals 
separated :  these  were  the  lath-shaped  crys- 
'  tals  of  plagioclase  and  augite,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  minerals  of  the  second  period  of 
consolidation.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable 
experiments  were  those  on  the  so-called  ophites. 
These  are  doleritic  rocks,  in  which  the  augite 
'  forms  comparatively  large  plates  moulded 
I  around  the  crystals  of  plagioclase ;  the  former 
having  evidently  been  of  subsequent  consolida- 
tion to  the  latter.  By  a  succession  of  suitable 
coolings  and  re-heatings  this  ophitic  structure 
was  perfectly  imitated. 

Notwithstanding  the  remarkable  success 
with  which  the  basic  igneous  rocks  have  lately 
been  imitated,  all  experiments  on  the  synthe- 
tical formation  of  the  acid  rocks  have  hitherto 
been  fruitless.  The  reproduction  of  these 
natural  products  forms  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing fields  of  investigation  left  open  to  the  geo- 
logical chemist.  F.  W.  R. 

GEORETIC  ACID  C,,H„20,.  A  waxy  acid 
obtained  from  lignite  found  near  Weissenfels. 
Extracted  by  80  p.c.  alcohol,  and  ppd.  by 
Pb(OAc).j ;  the  acid  is  liberated  from  the  pp.  by 
HOAc  (Briickner,  J.  pr.  57,  1).  Small  needles 
(from  alcohol).  Its  solution  gives  a  dirty-green 
pp.  with  cupric  acetate.  From  similar  lignite 
Briickner  isolated  resinous  leucopetrin 
C,(,H8,03  crystallising  from  alcohol  in  tufts  of 
needles  [above  100°];  geomyricin  Ca^H^gO, 
[c.  82°]  crystallising  from  alcohol  in  minute 
hair-like  needles;  geoceric  acid  C.,„H,,.Oo 
[82°] ;  and  geocerin  C,,sH,„0,  [80°].  Geoceriri 
is  a  neutral  was. 

GERANIENE  C,„H„.  (163°).  S.G.  ^  -843.  A 
terpene  obtained  by  treating  oil  of  geranium  with 
P.Oj  (0.  Jacobsen,  A.  157,  239).  By  treatment 
with  half  the  calculated  quantity  of  iodine  it  is 
converted  into  cymene  (Oppenheim  a.  Pfaff,  B. 
7,  625).    Gives  a  liquid  hydrochloride. 

GERANIOL  CioH.sO.  (233°).  S.G.  -885.  A 
compound  occurring  in  oil  of  geranium  (0.  Jacob- 
sen,  A.  157,  232  ;  Gintl,  Ph.  [3]  10,  24).  Oil. 
Inactive  to  light.  Fragrant  smell  like  roses. 
Miscible  with  alcohol  and  ether.  With  calcium 
chloride  at  50°  it  forms  a  crystalline  compound 
(C,(,H,80)2CaCLdecomposed  by  water.  Slowly  oxi- 
dised by  air.  Potash-fusion  forms  isovaleric 
acid.  Neutral  aqueous  KMuO,,  forms  acetic  and 
isovaleric  acids.  Even  boiling  baryta-water  slowly 
forms  isovaleric  acid.  Chromic  acid  mixture 
forms  also  succinic  acid.  HNO3  forms  nitro- 
benzene, HCy,  oxalic  acid,  and  a  resin,  but  no 
camphoric  acid. 

Geranyl  chloride  C,„H„C1.  S.G.  ^  1-020. 
From  geraniol  and  gaseous  HCl.  Inactive  oil 
smelling  like  camphor.  Alcoholic  AgNO,  ppts. 
even  in  the  cold  all  the  CI  as  AgCl.  KCy,  KCyS, 
KNO3,  and  other  K  salts  disj)lace  the  CI  by  their 
acid  residues. 

Geranyl  bromide  CuiH^Br.  Oil. 

Geranyl  iodide  C,„H,,I.  Oil.  From  the 
chloride  and  cold  alcoholic  KI. 
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Di-geranyl  oxide  (C,„H„)20.  (187°-190°). 
From  geranyl  chloride  and  potassium  geraniol 
C,„H,,OK.    Oil,  smelling  of  peppermint. 

Di-geranyl  sulphide  (C,„H„)2S.  From 
CijHpCl  and  alcoholic  K^S.  Heavy  yellowish 
oil.  With  HgClj  it  gives  a  compound  insol. 
alcohol.    When  heated  it  gives  geraniene. 

GEEMANIUM.  Ge.  At.  w.  72-3.  Mol.  w. 
unknown,  as  V.D.  has  not  been  determined, 
[c.  900°]  (Winkler,  J.  pr.  [2]  34,  177).  S.G. 

5-469  (W.,  I.e.).  S.H.  100°-440°  -0737  to 
•0757  (W.,  I.e.).  Sharpest  lines  in  emission- 
spectrum  6020,  5892,  4684-5  (Kobb,  W.  A.  29, 
670).  L.  de  Boisbaudran  says  that  the  charac- 
teristic lines  are  4680  and  4226  (C.  B.  102, 1291). 

In  1885  a  silver  ore  from  the  Himmelsfih-st 
mine,  near  Freiberg,  was  recognised  by  Eichter 
as  a  new  mineral  species ;  to  it  he  gave  the 
name  of  argyrodite.  The  mineral  was  care- 
fully analysed  by  Winkler  with  the  result  that 
the  percentages  of  Ag,  S,  Hg,  Fe,  and  Zn  found 
added  up  to  93-94.  After  much  labour, 
Winkler  was  able  to  announce  that  the  rest  of 
the  mineral  was  composed  of  a  new  element,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  germanium  (B.  19, 
210).  Winkler  was  inclined  to  regard  ger- 
manium as  belonging  to  the  Sb-Bi  famUy,  but 
fuller  investigation  showed  it  to  be  identical 
with  ekasilicon,  the  properties  of  which  had 
been  foretold  by  Mendelejeff,  and  the  position  of 
which  had  been  indicated  by  him  as  group  IV., 
series  5.  The  reasoning  which  led  Mendelejeff 
to  his  statement  of  the  properties  of  ekasilicon 
was  similar  to  that  on  which  he  based  his  pre- 
diction of  the  properties  of  elM-aluminiiim, 
with  which  element  gallium  was  found  to  be 
identical  {v.  Gallium,  Chemical  relaticms  of, 
p.  598). 

Occurrence. — Ge  forms  about  6-9  p.c.  of 
argyrodite.  The  composition  of  this  mineral 
is  approximately  expressed  by  the  formula 
2Ag2S.GeS2 ;  it  contains  about  -66  p.c.  Fe,  -22 
p.c.  Zn,  and  -31  p.c.  Hg.  Ge  has  also  been 
found  in  euxcmite  to  the  extent  of  about  7  p.c. 
(Kriiss,  B.  21,  131). 

Preparation. — Powdered  argyrodite  is 
heated  to  moderate  redness  with  calcined 
NajCOg  and  flowers  of  S ;  the  product  is  ex- 
tracted with  water,  and  exactly  enough 
H,SO.,Aq  is  added  to  decompose  the  Na,S, 
After  standing  for  a  day  the  liquid  is  filtered, 
and  HClAq  is  added  so  long  as  a  pp.  forms. 
The  liquid  is  saturated  with  H,,S,  and  filtered  ; 
the  pp.  is  washed  with  90  p.c.  alcohol  saturated 
with  HoS.  The  sulphide  of  Ge  thus  obtained  is 
roasted  at  a  low  temperature  and  warmed  with 
HNOjAq.  The  oxide  thus  produced  is  strongly 
heated,  and  then  reduced,  either  by  heating  in 
H,  or  by  making  into  small  balls  with  starch 
and  water,  and  heating  to  bright  redness  be- 
tween layers  of  charcoal,  and  then  melting 
under  borax  (Winkler,  J.  ^r.  [2]  34,  177).  For 
another  method  v.  Winkler,  /.  pr.  [2]  30,  177. 

Properties. —  Greyish- white,  lustrous,  very 
brittle ;  melts  at  c.  900°,  and  crystalhses  in 
regular  octahedra  on  cooling.  Only  slightly 
volatilised  by  heating  in  H  or  N  at  1350°  (V. 
Meyer,  B.  20,  497).  Unchanged  in  air  at 
■ordinary  temperature,  but  oxidised  when  heated 
in  state  of  powder.   Dissolved  by  HjSO^Aq  but 


not  by  HClAq.  The  atom  of  Ge  is  tetravalent 
in  the  gaseous  molecules  GeCl^  and  Gel^. 

The  at.  w.  has  been  determined  by  analysing 
GeCl^,  and  determining  the  V.D.,  and  hence 
mol.  w.  of  the  same  comi3ound,  and  also  Gel^ 
and  GeS  (Winkler,  J.  pr.  [2]  34,  177).  The 
value  72-3  is  confirmed  by  measurements  of  the 
S.H.  of  Ge  at  100°-400°.  Lecocq  de  Boisbau- 
dran has  also  calculated  the  at.  w.  from  obser- 
vations of  the  spectral  lines  of  Ge  (C.  B.  102, 
1291).  The  difference  between  the  mean  wave- 
lengths of  the  characteristic  lines  of  Ge  and 
Si  is  443,  and  between  Ge  and  Sn  the  difference 
is  624 ;  this  may  be  stated  as  443  (1  +  -4051)  = 
624.  In  the  cases  of  Ga  and  Al  the  difference 
is  149,  and  the  difference  between  Ga  and  In 
is  205  ;  this  may  be  stated  as  149  (1  +  -38584) 
=  205.  The  difference  between  the  at.  ws.  of 
Ga  and  Al  is  42-4,  and  the  difference  for 
Ga-In  is  43-6 ;  this  may  be  stated  as  42-4 
(1  +  -028302)  =  43-6.  The  difference  between  the 
at.  ws.  of  Si  and  Sn  is  90.  From  these  data 
the  number  72-31  is  found  for  the  at.  vi.  of  Ge, 
assuming  that  the  relation  between  variation  of 
at.  ws.  and  wave-lengths  in  the  three  elements 
Si,  Ge,  Sn  is  the  same  as  in  the  three  elements 
Al,  Ga,  In  (v.  Gallium,  Chemical  Belations  of, 
p.  598). 

Germanium  belongs  to  the  same  family  as 
Si,  Sn,  and  Pb ;  these  four  elements  form  the 
odd-series  members  of  Group  IV.  Ge  is  both 
metallic  and  non-metallic  in  its  chemical  re- 
lations. The  oxide  GeO^  dissolves  in  acids,  but 
no  salts  have  yet  been  isolated ;  this  oxide  also 
dissolves  in  KOH  and  KjCO,  when  fused  with 
these  salts,  and  probably  forms  germanates 
analogous  to  the  stannates ;  GeSo  also  dissolves 
in  alkaline  hydrosulphides  probably  forming 
thiogermanates.  The  existence  of  the  two 
oxides  and  sulphides  GeO  and  GeO,,  GeS  and 
GeSo ;  the  composition  and  properties  of  GeCl„ 
Gel,,  and  GeF, ;  the  formation  of  liquid  GeHClj 
analogous  to  SiHCl^  and  CHCI3,  and  of  liquid 
Ge(C2H5),,  similar  to  Si(C„Hj)4 ;  and  the  iso- 
lation of  HjGeF^  and  salts  of  this  acid ;  these 
mark  the  similarity  between  Ge  and  Si.  Ge 
also  appears  to  be  capable  of  replacing  Si  in 
ultramarine. 

Bcactions. — 1.  Powdered  Ge  heated  in  air 
burns  to  GeOj. — 2.  Oxidised  to  GeO,  by  nitric 
acid. — 3.  Dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid,  but  not 
in  hydrochloric  acid. — 4.  Combines  directly  with 
chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  to  form  GeXj. — 
5.  Heated  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  chloride 
GeHClj  is  formed. — 6.  Heated  with  mercuric 
chloride  or  bromide  GeCl.i  or  GeBr.,  is  produced. 

Detection  and  Estimation. — The  most  cha- 
racteristic reaction  of  Ge  compounds  is  the  pro- 
duction of  white  GeS,,  by  saturating  an  alkaline 
solution  with  NH,HS,  and  then  adding  excess  of 
a  mineral  acid.  In  estimating  Ge,  excess  of 
NH,HS  is  added  to  an  alkaline  solution,  a  large 
excess  of  dilute  H^SO^Aq  is  then  added,  and  the 
Hquid  is  saturated"  with  H^S  -,  after  standing  12 
hours  the  ppd.  6eS._,  is  collected,  and  washed 
with  dilute  HjSOjAq  saturated  with  HjS  ;  the 
pp.  is  then  washed  off  the  filter,  the  residue  on 
the  filter  is  dissolved  in  ammonia,  and  this  solu- 
tion, together  with  the  water  used  in  washing 
off  the  pp.,  is  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  weighed 
porcelain  crucible,  the  main  portion  of  the  pp. 
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is  now  placed  in  the  crucible,  and  the  whole  is 
evaporated  to  remove  adhering  HoSO, ;  the  resi- 
due is  heated,  nitric  acid  is  added,  and  the 
whole  is  again  evaporated  and  heated  strongly ; 
the  residue  is  now  digested  with  ammonia  (to 
remove  H^SO^),  then  dried,  lieated  strongly,  and 
weighed  as  GeO,.  If  the  Ge  is  obtained  as  a 
thio  salt,  along  with  thio  salts  of  Sb,  As,  and 
Sn,  the  solution  is  diluted  to  a  definite  volume, 
a  measured  portion  is  boiled  with  excess  of 
normal  H^SOjAq,  and  the  residual  HjSO,,  is 
determined  volumetrically  ;  the  quantity  of 
H^SOj  required  to  neutralise  the  solution  is  thus 
determined;  the  isroper  quantity  of  H.^SO,  is 
then  added  to  another  measured  portion  of  llie 
liquid,  and,  after  standing  12  hours,  the  liquid 
is  filtered  and  evaporated  to  a  small  volume ; 
NHjAq  and  NH^HS  are  added,  then  excess  of 
H„S04Aq,  and  the  Ge  is  ppd.  as  GeS.2  by  satu- 
rating with  HoS  {v.  stqjra). 

Germanium  bromide  GeBr^.  A  strongly 
fuming  colourless  liquid,  which  solidifies  a  little 
below  0°  to  white  crystals  ;  decomposed  by  water 
with  ppn.  of  GeOj  and  production  of  much  heat. 
Formed  by  heating  Ge  in  Br,  or  with  HgBr., 
(Winkler,  jr.  pr.  [2]  36,  177). 

Germanium  chloride  GeCli.  Mol.  w.  213-78. 
(86°).  V.D.  107-5  at  200"  to  c.  650°  (NUsou  a. 
Pettersson,  Z.  P.  C.  1, 27).  S.G.  g  1-887.  Criti- 
cal temp.  =  276-9°  (N.  a.  P.)  (vapour-pressures, 
V.  N.  a.  P.,  I.e.).  A  thin  colourless  liquid,  fuming 
in  air  ;  decomjjosed  by  water  to  GeO^ ;  partially 
reduced  to  Ge  by  heating  in  H.  Formed  by  heat- 
ing Ge  in  CI,  shaking  the  product  with  Hg  and 
distilling;  or  by  heating  powdered  Ge  with  8 
times  its  weight  of  HgClj  (W.,  /.  in:  [2]  34, 
177). 

When  HGl  is  passed  over  heated  GeS,  a 
chloride  lower  than  GeCl^  is  probably  obtained. 

Germanium  chloroform  GeHClj.  Mol.  w. 
179-41.  V.D.  at  178°  80-3.  A  thin  colourless 
liquid,  boiling  at  72° :  formed  by  gently  heating 
Ge  in  dry  HCl,  and  separating  the  heavier  liquid 
from  the  lighter  (separation  of  the  distillate 
into  two  layers  takes  place  slowly)  (W.,  J.  pr.  [2] 
36,  177). 

Germanium  ethide  Ge(C.,H5)^.  Mol.  w. 
188-06.  V.D.  123.  A  colourless"  liquid  of  slightly 
alliaceous  odour  ;  boiling  at  160°.  Prepared  by 
mixing  ZnEt^  with  GeCl„  and  keeping  the  mix- 
ture cold,  as  the  reaction  occurs  violently.  Slightly 
lighter  than,  and  immiscible  with,  water.  Un- 
changed by  mixture  with  oxygen  at  ordinary 
temperatures.    Burns  in  air  to  GeO„  (W.,  I.e.). 

Germanium  fluorhydric  acid  H„GeF,;Aq. 
When  vapour  of  GeF,,  (obtained  by  strongly 
heating  Ge¥^.dH..,0)  is  led  into  water,  the  solu- 
tion contains  the  acid  H.^GeF^  (W.,  I.e.). 

POTASSIUai  GElillAmO-FLUOP.IDE    K.GeFg  (W., 

I.e.;  also  Kriiss  a.  Nilson,  B.  20,  1696).  Ob- 
tained by  adding  KHF,_,  to  a  solution  of  GeO._,  in 
HFAq  (N.  a.  P.),  or  by  using  KCl  instead  of 
KHF.,  (W.),  allowing  the  pip.  to  settle,  filtering, 
and  drying  at  dull  red  heat.  According  to 
N.  a.  P.  the  salt  is  melted  without  loss  of  weight 
at  bright  redness ;  and  according  to  W.  the  salt 
loses  -weight  above  a  red  heat.  Not  hygroscopic. 
S.  at  100°  =  2-6  (N.  a.  P.).  Crystallises  in  hexa- 
gonal forms;  a;c  =  1: -80389  ;  isomorphoua  with 
(NHJ.SiFa  (N.  a.  P.)- 


Germanium  fluoride  GeF^.SHjO.  Very  deli- 
quescent crystals,  obtained  by  dissolving  GeO^  in 
cone.  HFAq,  and  evaporating  over  HjSO,,.  When 
heated,  HF  and  li.,0  are  evolved,  and"  some  GeOj 
is  formed ;  heated  to  redness  GeF4  is  evolved, 
and  about  half  the  Ge  remains  as  GeO.,.  Pure 
GeF,  has  not  yet  been  obtained  ;  Winkler 
{J.  pr.  [2]  36,  177)  tried  to  prepare  it,  (1)  by  the 
action  of  H  on  heated  K„GeF,. ;  (2)  by  heating 
GeF  ,.3H,0in  dry  CO. ;  (3)  by' heating  together 
GeO.„  CaF.,,  and  H,S6,, ;  (4)  heating  a  mixture 
of  K^GeF,.  with  H.,SO,|.  GeF,  is  doubtless  a 
solid  capable  of  being  volatilised  (W.). 

Germanium  iodide  Gel,.  Mol.  w.  578-42. 
[144°].  (360°-400°)  (W.,  J.  pr.  [2]  34,  177). 
V.D.  at  440°  272-5  (Nilson  a.  Pettersson,  Z.  P.  C. 
1,  36).  Dissociation,  probably  into  Gel._,  and  I, 
begins  c.  650°.  A  yellow,  very  hygroscopic  solid, 
vapour  is  inflammable;  mixed  with  air  and 
ignited,  detonates  feebly.  Produced  by  heating 
Ge  in  a  current  of  CO.  containing  I  vapour. 

Germanium  oxides.  GeO  has  probably  been 
isolated.    GeO^  is  a  well-marked  body. 

Germanic  oxide  GeO^.  Produced  by  burning 
Ge  in  O  ;  or  by  oxidising  Ge  by  HNO3 ;  or  pre- 
ferably by  decomposing  GeCl4  \>j  water.  Dense 
white  gritty  solid  ;  S.G.  |f  4-703.  S.  at  20°  =  -4  ; 
at  100°  =  1-05  (W.,  J.  pr.  [2]  34,  177).  Separates 
from  solution  in  water  as  microscopic  rhombic 
crystals.  Aqueous  solution  has  a  sour  taste. 
GeO.,  dissolves  readily  in  fused  KOH  and  K.CO^. 
Probably  forms  salts  with  acids,  but  none  has 
yet  been  isolated. 

Germanious  oxide  GeO.  Described  by 
Winkler  as  obtained  by  boiling  GeCL  with 
KOHAq,  and  heating  the  hydroxide  (probably 
GeO.,H.,)  thus  formed  in  CO., ;  but  there  are 
doubts  as  to  the  isolation  of  GeCL,  inasmuch  as 
the  substance  formerly  supposed  to  be  this  chlor- 
ide has  been  shown  to  be  GeHClj  (W.,  J.  pr.  [2] 
36,  177).  GeO  is  also  formed  in  small  quantity 
when  powdered  Ge  is  melted  under  borax.  GeO 
is  described  as  a  greyish-black  solid;  e.  sol. 
HClAq,  forming  a  solution  which  reduces 
KMnOjAq  to  KJInO^Aq  and  ppts.  Au  and  Hg 
from  their  salts. 

Germanium  oxychloride  (?)  GeOCl.^.  When 
Ge  is  heated  in  dry  HCl,  two  liquids  of  almost 
the  same  S.G.  are  obtained.  The  distillate 
slowly  separates  into  two  layers ;  the  lighter  is 
an  oxychloride,  probably  GeOCL.  Winkler 
{J.  pr.  [2]  36,  177)  describes  it  as  a  colourless, 
oily,  non-fuming  liquid,  which  adheres  to  glass, 
and  boils  much  above  100°,  seemingly  without 
decomposition. 

Germanium,  salts  of.  GeO.,  probably  forms 
salts  by  dissolving  in  acids,  but  none  has  yet 
been  isolated. 

Germanium  sulphides.  Both  GeS  and  GeSo 
have  been  isolated. 

Geem.vnio  sulphide  GeS.j.  Obtained  by 
adding  NH.,HS  to  an  alkaline  solution  of  GeO.^, 
then  adding  considerable  excess  of  H._.SO.,Aq, 
saturating  with  HoS,  washing  first  with  lCSO.,Aq 
saturated  with  H^S  and  then  with  alcohol,  and 
drying  in  vacuo.  A  white  powder.  Heated  in 
dry  CO.^  it  is  partly  volatilised,  and  apparently 
also  partially  decomposed.  If  GeSo  is  washed 
with  water  until  free  from  acid,  and  then  sus- 
pended in  v^fater,  an  emulsion  is  formed  which 
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requires  several  weeks  to  clear.  About  1  part  of 
the  sulphide  treated  thus  dissolves  in  229'1  parts 
water ;  the  solution  is  feebly  acid  to  litmus  ;  it 
soon  decomposes  with  evolution  of  H,S.  GeSj 
dissolves  easily  in  alkaline  hydrosulphides,  pro- 
bably with  formation  of  thiogermanates. 

Gebmanious  sulphide  GeS.  Mol.  w.  104-28. 
V.D.  1100°-1500°  =  48  (Nilson  a.  Pettersson, 
Z.  P.  C.  1,  37).  Greyish-black  plates;  very 
lustrous ;  red  by  transmitted  light.  Obtained 
by  heating  GeS,  in  a  slow  current  of  H.  Heated 
in  air  gives  GeO.,.  Dissolves  easily  in  warm 
KOHAq,  giving  residue  of  Ge  ;  addition  of  H,S 
to  this  solution  ppts.  GeS  as  a  reddish-brown 
amorphous  soHd.  M.  M.  P.  M. 

GINGEROL.  An  alkaline  substance  said  to 
occur  in  ginger,  the  root  of  Zingiber  officinalis 
(Thresh,  Ph.  [3]  12,  721).  According  to  Thresh, 
the  ethereal  extract  contains,  besides  gingerol, 
three  resins  G^^.^fi3,  Ci^^^0^a,  and  CjaHgoOg, 
and  a  terpene.  By  extracting  ginger  with 
alcohol,  and  distilling  the  extract  with  steam, 
Stenhouse  and  Groves  (C  /.  31,  553;  cf. 
Papousek,  A.  84,  352)  obtained  a  light  essential 
oil  which  yielded  protocatechuic  acid  on  fusion 
with  soda. 

GINGKOIC  ACID  C.,^,fi,.  [35°].  Occurs  in 
the  fruit  of  Gingko  biloha  (Sohwarzenbach,  J. 
1857,  529  ;  Viert.  pr.  Pharm.  6,  424). 

GLASS.  A  mixture  of  K  or  Na  silicate,  or  of 
ooth,  with  one  or  more  silicates  insol.  water, 
such  as  silicate  of  Al,  Ba,  Ca,  Fe,  Pb,  Mn,  Mg, 
or  Sr.  Pure  silicate  of  K  or  Na  is  acted  on  by 
water ;  silicate  of  Ca  is  decomposed  by  acids ; 
but  a  mixture  of  the  two  is  only  very  slowly 
acted  on  by  water  or  the  commoner  acids.  The 
greater  the  proportion  of  silica  and  alumina  in 
the  glass,  the  less  fusible  is  it,  and  the  more 
slowly  is  it  acted  on  by  acids. 

Glass  is  slowly  acted  on  by  hot  water ;  the 
more  readily  the  greater  the  proportion  of  soda 
or  potash  in  the  glass.  Glass  is  corroded  or 
etched  by  HFAq  with  formation  of  gaseous  SiF^. 
Glasses  poor  in  silica  are  acted  on  by  most  acids, 
which  dissolve  out  bases  and  separate  silica. 
Potash  or  soda  dissolves  out  silica  from  glass, 
especially  when  the  solutions  are  hot  and  con- 
centrated. Lead  glass  is  blackened  by  heating 
owing  to  reduction  of  some  of  the  Pb  silicate  to 
Pb.    For  details  regarding  different  kinds  of 

glass,  V.  DiOTIONAEY  OF  TECHNICAL  CHEMISTRY. 

M.  M.  P.  M. 

GLAUCINE.  An  alkaloid  obtained  by  Probst 
{A.  31,  241)  from  the  leaves  of  the  yellow  horned 
poppy  {Glaucitmi  flavum)  growing  on  sandy  sea- 
shores. Colourless  crusts  of  nacreous  scales 
(from  water).  It  is  ppd.  from  solutions  of  its 
salts  by  NH3  as  a  curdy  mass  which  after  some 
time  becomes  pitchy.  It  is  m.  sol.  hot  water,  v. 
sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Tastes  bitter.  Its  solu- 
tion is  alkaline  in  reaction.  Hot  H2SO4  gives  a 
violet  colour ;  on  adding  water  a  red  solution  is 
formed,  whence  NH^  throws  down  an  indigo- 
blue  pp.  The  hydrochloride,  sulphate, 
and  phosphate  of  glaucine are  crystalline, and 
V.  sol.  water  and  alcohol,  insol.  ether. 

GIAUCOMELANIC  ACID  v.  Ellagic  acid. 

GLAUCOPICRINE.  An  alkaloid  contained 
in  the  roots  of  Glmicium  flavum  {sive  luteum) 
(Probst,  A.  31,  254).  Granular  crystals,  sol. 
water  and  alcohol,  si.  sol.  ether.    Its  salts  have 


I  an  extremely  bitter  and  nauseous  taste.  Animal 
charcoal  removes  glaucopicrine  from  solutions 
of  its  salts.  Hot  cone.  H^SOj  gives  a  dark  green 
pitchy  product,  insol.  water,  acids,  and  ammonia, 
The  h  y  d  r  0  c  h  1 0  r  i  d  e  cry stallises  in  rhomboidal 
plates  or  in  bundles  of  prisms,  sol.  water,  insol. 
ether.  The  sulphate  and  phosphate  are 
also  crystaUisable. 

GLIADIN  V.  Peoteids. 

GLOBIK  V.  HiEMOGLOBiK  and  Peoteids. 

GLOBULAEIN  C,5Hj„0s.  Occurs  in  the  leaves 
of  Globularia  Alypum  (Walz,  N.  J.  P.  13,  281 ; 
Heckel,  A.  Ch.  [5]  28,  72;  C.  B.  95,  90). 
AmoiiDhous ;  sol.  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
Tastes  bitter.  Acid  in  reaction.  Ppd.  from  its 
aqueous  solution  by  iodine  and  by  tannin.  Re- 
solved by  boUing  dilute  acids  into  glucose  and 
globularetin  C<|HgO.  Globularetin  is  converted 
into  cinnamic  acid  by  boiling  KOHAq. 

GLOBULIN  V.  Pboteids. 

GLOBULOSE  v.  Pboteids. 

GLUCIC  ACID  C^H^Asaq.  (E.) ;  C^.H.Aj 
(M.).    Glycic  acid. 

Formation. — 1.  A  solution  of  glucose  is 
saturated  with  lime  or  baryta  and  left  for  several 
weeks.  On  adding  lead  subacetate  a  bulky  pp. 
of  lead  glucate  is  formed  (Peligot,  A.  Ch.  67, 
154). — 2.  Glucose  melted  at  100°  in  its  water  of 
crystallisation  is  mixed  with  warm  cone.  KOHAq ; 
as  soon  as  the  first  reaction  has  ceased  the 
liquid  is  diluted  and  the  glucic  acid  ppd.  by  lead 
subacetate  (Persoz). — 3.  Cane-sugar  is  boiled 
with  dilute  HjSO^  in  contact  with  the  au\  The 
product  is  filtered,  neutralised  by  CaCOj,  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  dissolved  in  a  little  water,  and 
mixed  with  alcohol  which  ppts.  calcium  apo- 
glucate  while  acid  calcium  glucate  remains  in 
solution  (Mulder,  A.  36,  243). 

Properties. — Amorphous  mass,  v.  sol.  water 
and  alcohol.  Turns  brown  at  100°.  The  aque- 
ous solution  turns  brown  when  boiled  in  contact 
with  the  air  or  with  dilute  H.SOj  or  HClAq, 
apoglucic  acid  being  among  the  products.  Ac- 
cording to  Grote  and  ToUens  [A.  175,  181)  the 
calcium  glucate  of  Mulder  is  calcium  levulate 
C^H^CaO,. 

Salts. — (Reichardt,  Vierteljahr.  pr.  Pharm. 
19,  384,  503.)— Na,H„A"'  , :  [100°] ;  hygroscopic. 
— CaH^A'",  aq.— BaaHjA'''^  3aq.  —  BaH^A'",  aq  : 
very  hygroscopic. — MgHA'^^aq.  —  AlA'"  :  yel- 
lowish-white mass.  —  Fe3H3A"'2  3aq.  — 
Pb3C,„H,„0,2  (at  150°). 

Apoglucic  acid  C,s,H,.,0„  (dried  at  100°)  ? 
Formed  by  boiling  glucic  acid  with  water  or  dilute 
acids  or  cane-sugar  with  dilute  H„S0,  (Mulder). 
Amorphous  brown  mass,  v.  sol.  water,  si.  sol. 
alcohol,  insol.  ether.  Its  alkaline  salts  form 
deep  red  solutions. — PbCigHnjOg. — Ag,C|8H,g0,„ : 
brown. — CaCisHigOio  (at  130°) :  brown  amorph- 
ous mass. 

Isoapoglucic  acid.  Formed  by  heating  ace- 
tone with  chlorine,  potash,  and  HCl  successively 
(Mulder,  Z.  1868,  61).— PbCH^Oi. 

GLUCINUM  V.  Beryllium. 

GLUCO-COUMARIC  ALDEHYDE  v.  Glucoside 

of  COUMAEIO  ALDEHYDE. 

GLTTCODRUPOSE  Cj^HjsOi^.  The  chief  con- 
stituent of  concretions  in  pears  (Erdmann,  A. 
138,  1).  Pale-yellowish  grains.  Insol.  ordinary 
solvents,    alkalis,   cold    dilute    acids,  and 
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Schweizer's  solution.  Split  up  by  boiling  dilute 
acids  into  glucose  and  drupose  C,._,H2o08. 

GLUCOFERULIC  ALDEHYDE  v.  Ferulic 

ALDEHYDE. 

GLUCOLIGNOSE  C,„H„02,  ?  Occurs  in  pine 
wood  (Erdmann,  A.  Sujij^l-  5,  223).  Yellowish 
solid,  insol.  ordinary  solvents,  v.  si.  sol. 
Schweizer's  solution.  Split  up  by  boiling  dilute 
HCl  into  glucose  and  lignose  C,5jK,^0,,  ?  (v. 
Cellulose). 

GLUCONIC  ACID  C,H,,0,  i.e. 
CH,(OH).(CH.OH)  ,.CO,H.    [ajc  =  5-8°. 

Formation. — 1.  From  glucose,  cane-sugar, 
maltose,  starch,  soluble  starch,  and  dextrin  by 
successive  treatment  with  bromine  (or  chlorine) 
and  Ag.,0  (Hlasiwetz  a.  Habermann,  A.  155, 120 ; 
Habermann,  B.  5,  167  ;  A.  162,  297  ;  172,  11  ; 
Keichardt,  B.  8,  1020;  Kiliani,  A.  205,  182; 
Herzfeld,  A.  220,  3-12). — 2.  By  oxidising  glucose 
with  red  mercuric  oxide  and  baryta-water  (Herz- 
feld, A.  245,  32).— 3.  By  the  fermentation  of 
glucose  by  niycoderma  aceti  in  presence  of 
CaCOj  and  an  infusion  of  yeast  (Boutroux,  J.  Th. 
18S0,  52). 

Preparation. — 1.  Dextrin  (30  g.)  is  heated 
in  a  closed  vessel  with  bromine  (60  g.)  and  water 
(500  c.c.)  for  0  hours  at  100°.  The  product  is 
neutralised  with  Ag,^0,  filtered,  freed  from  silver 
by  H._,S,  and  evaporated  over  the  water-bath 
(Herzfeld,  A.  220,  342). — 2.  An  aqueous  solution 
of  cane-sugar  is  treated  with  bromine  until  the 
Br  ceases  to  disappear.  The  HBr  formed  is  re- 
moved by  PbO,  the  solution  is  then  ppd.  by  H,,S, 
and  the  filtrate  after  concentration  saturated 
with  ZnCOj.  The  zinc-salt  is  subsequently  de- 
composed by  H.,S  (Grieshammer,  Ar.  Ph.  [3]  15, 
193). 

Properties. — Uncrystallisable  syrup  (contain- 
ing 2aq) ;  loses  aq  at  100°,  and  the  second  aq  at 
125°.  Sol.  water,  insol.  alcohol.  Does  not  re- 
duce Fehling's  solution.  Decomposed  by  alka- 
line hydroxides,  alkaline  carbonates,  baryta,  and 
lime. 

Beactio7is. — 1.  Keduced  by  HI  and  phos- 
phorus to  the  lactone  of  oxy-?i-hexoic  acid 
(Kiliani  a.  Kleemann,  B.  17,  1296).— 2.  Pro- 
tracted treatment  with  bromine  forms  bromo- 
form,  bromo-acetic  acid,  and  oxalic  acid. —  3. 
Ag,0  forms  glycollic  acid.— 4.  HNO.,  (S.G.  1-4) 
oxidises  it  to  saccharic  and  oxalic  acids. 

Salts.  — -Ammonium  salt:  crystalline 
(Boutroux,  C.  B.  91,  236;  104,  369).  CaA'.,  aq 
(from  dilute  alcohol).  [a]n  =  5-9.  S.  (of  CaA'.J 
3-8  at  16-5°. — CaA'o  2aq :  groups  of  slender 
needles. — CaCsHidO,  a'aq.  —  BaA'.,  3aq  :  prisms. 
S.  (of  BaA'..)  3-3  at  15-5°.- BaA'.,2aq.— BaA'.,  aq. 
— BaC,H,„6,a^aq.— ZnA'.,5aq.— CdA'.,.— PbA'o.— 
Pb.,C„H,0,  (at  120°). 

Ethyl  ether 'EitA.'.  Obtained  in  combina- 
tion with  CaCI,  as  (EtA').,CaCl.,  by  passing  HCl 
into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  calcium  salt. 
The  free  ether  crystallises  in  needles. 

Penta-accty  I  derivative  of  the  ethyl 
c<7u'r  C,H,(OAc),.CO.,Et.  [102°]  (Herzfeld,^. 
245,  32). 

Para-gluconic  acid  C„H,20,. 

Preparation. — If  gluconic  acid  is  left  in  con- 
tact with  nitric  acid  (S.G.  1-3)  for  some  time, 
and  the  solution  neutralised  with  alkaline  car- 
bonates, salts  of  an  isomeric  paragluconic  acid 
are  obtained,  and  can  be  separated  from  the  me- 


tallic nitrate  by  alcohol.  The  free  acid  is  a  colour- 
less syrup,  of  strong  acid  reaction,  sol.  water, 
insol.  alcohol  (Honig,  M.  1,  48).  The  alkaline 
earth  salts  of  this  acid  cannot  be  obtained  in  a 
crystalline  form,  thus  differing  from  those  of 
gluconic  acid.  According  to  Volpert  [B.  19,  2621) 
it  is  identical  with  gluconic  acid. 

Salts.— KA'  (at  100°)  :  crystalline  leaflets.— 
NH|A'  (at  100°):  colourless  monoclinic  needles. 
— Pb.,C„H„0, :  voluminous  white  pp. 

GLUCO'PROTEINS  v.  Peotelds. 

GLUCOSAMINE  v.  Pkoteids  ;  Appendix  C. 

GLUCOSAN  v.  SuGAES. 

GLUCOSE  V.  Sugars. 

GLUCOSIDES.  Substances  which,  when  de- 
composed by  dilute  acids,  yield  glucose  (or  some 
other  sugar)  and  another  substance  not  belong- 
ing to  the  class  of  carbohydrates  (Laurent, 
A.  Ch.  [3]  36,  330).  They  are  for  the  most  part 
natural  prodwcts  occurring  in  plants.  They  may 
be  viewed  as  compound  ethers  containing  the 
group  (C,H||0,,),  which  is  turned  out  on  hydro- 
lysis KCeH,,©^  +  H.O  =  EH  C,H,.,0,.  Some  glu- 
eosides  may  be  obtained  artificially  by  the  use  of 
acetoohlorhydrosc  C|jH,ClAc405 :  thus  helicin  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  this  body  upon  potassium 
salicylic  aldehyde  (Michael, ^7».  1, 308).  Inasmuch 
as  many  sugars  may  be  converted  into  glucose 
by  boiling  with  dilute  acids,  the  appearance  of 
glucose  after  this  operation  does  not  necessarily 
involve  the  pre-existence  of  the  residue  of  that 
particular  sugar  in  the  glucoside.  The  hydro- 
lysis may  be  effected  by  boiling  with  dilute  HCl, 
dilute  H._.S04,  baryta-water,  or  dilute  alkalis. 
Some  nitrogenous  ferments,  frequently  existing 
in  the  plants  themselves,  can  effect  the  hydro- 
lysis even  in  the  cold ;  e.g.  emulsin  in  almonds, 
myrosin  in  mustard,  and  erythrozym  in  madder. 
The  glucosides  are  solid,  soluble  in  water,  and 
usually  crystalline.  They  give  Pettenkofer's  reac- 
tion with  bile  salts  and  H.^SOj.  The  following  are 
among  the  more  important  glucosides  that  yield 
glucose  when  boiled  with  dilute  acids  :  arbutin, 
ruberythrin,  salicin,  daphnin,  ffisculin,  jalapin, 
helleborin,  turpethin,  populin,  bryonin,  ononin, 
and  the  nitrogenous  glucosides  amygdalin,  sol- 
anin,  indican,  and  chitin.  The  following  phloro- 
glucides  resemble  glucosides  but  yield  phloro- 
glucin  instead  of  glucose  on  hydrolysis  : 
phloretin,  quercetin,  and  madurin.  The  fol- 
lowing '  phloroglucosides  '  yield  both  phloro- 
glucin  and  a  sugar:  phlorizin,  quercitrin,robinin, 
and  rutin. 

(a)-GLUCOSINE  C„HsN.,.  (136°).  S.G. 1-038. 
V.D.  3-81.  A  body  formed  by  heating  aqueous 
ammonia  with  glucose  at  100°  (Tanret,  Bl.  [2] 
44,  102).  Limpid  volatile  liquid.  Inactive  to 
light.  —  B'HCl :  very  deliquescent  crystals. — 
B'Etl :  pearly  crystals. 

(/3)-Glucosine  C„H„N„.  (160°).  S.G.  2  1-012. 
V.D.  3-87.  Formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia 
on  glucose  at  the  same  time  as  its  isomeride 
(Tanret,  Bl.  [2]  44, 104).  Liquid.  The  platino- 
chlorides  of  the  two  glucosines  are  partially  de- 
composed by  boiling  water  (0.  de  Coninck,  Bl. 
[2]  45,  131). 

GLUTACONIC  ACID  C0,,H.CH2.CH:CH.C0.,H. 
[132°].  (Isomeric  with  citraconic  acid.)  From 
di-carboxy-glutaconic  ether  {q.  v.)  and  boiling 
HCl  (Conrad  a.  Guthzeit,  A.  222,  253).  White 
prisms.    V.  sol.  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Not 
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decomposed  below  180°.  Gives  no  colour  with 
FeCl3.  Sodium  amalgam  reduces  it  to  glutaric 
acid. 

Salts.— ZnA".—Ag„A". 

i?e/erencc.— Chloeo-gltitaconic  acid. 

GLUTAMIC  ACID  C,HgNO^  i.e. 
03H5(NH,,)(C0.H)„.  [202°].  S.  1  at  15° ;  S,  (80 
p.o.  alcohol)  -07  at  16°.  Occurs,  probably  as 
its  amide,  in  pumpkin  seeds  (Schulze  a.  Bar- 
bieri,  B.  11,  710,  1233),  vetch  seeds  (Gorup- 
Besanez,  JB.  10,  780)  and  beet-root  juice 
(Scheibler,  B.  2,  296 ;  Schulze,  B.  10,  85  ;  16, 
312).  It  may  be  isolated  from  molasses  after 
the  sugar  has  been  removed  by  the  strontium 
process  (Scheibler,  B.  17,  1725).  Formed,  to- 
gether with  aspartie  acid,  by  boiling  vegetable 
proteids  with  dilute  H-.SOj  (Eitthausen,  J.  pr. 
99,  454;  107,  218).  Formed  also  by  boiling 
casein  with  HCl  and  SnCl.j  (Hlasiwetz  a.  Haber- 
mann,  ^.  169,  157).  Among  the  products  of  the 
decomposition  of  proteids  by  baryta  Schiitzen- 
berger  (A.  Ch.  [5J  16,  375)  found  an  acid 
CjH.iNOj  [150°]  which  formed  two  silver  salts 
AgHA"  and  Ag^A",  apparently  not  to  be  identified 
with  glutamic  acid. 

Preparation. — The  portion  of  wheat  gluten 
that  is  soluble  in  alcohol  (mucelin)  is  boiled  for 
20  hours  with  H.^SO.,  (2.j  pts.)  diluted  with  water 
(6|  pts.) ;  the  product  is  neutralised  by  lime  ; 
excess  of  lime  is  removed  by  oxalic  acid ;  excess 
of  oxalic  acid  by  lead  carbonate  ;  and  excess  of 
lead  by  H^S.  The  strongly  acid  liquid  yields  by 
evaporation  a  crystalline  mixture  of  tyrosine, 
leucine,  and  glutamic  acid,  from  which,  by  treat- 
ment with  hot  water  (which  leaves  the  tyrosine 
undissolved),  and  then  with  alcohol  of  30  p.c. 
(which  chiefly  dissolves  the  leucine),  and  re- 
crystallisation  from  water  with  addition  of 
animal  charcoal,  and  from  alcohol  of  30  p.c, 
the  glutamic  acid  is  obtained  pure. 

Properties.  —  Trimetric  tetrahedra  ;  a:h:c 
=  •801:1:1-179  (Von  Eatli)  ;  =-687: -855:1 
(Oebbeke).  SI.  sol.  cold  water,  insol.  alcohol.  Its 
solutions  are  acid,  and  have  an  astringent  taste. 
In  aqueous  solution  it  is  dextrorotatory, 
[a]D  =  10-2  in  a  2  p.c.  solution  at  21°.  A  solution 
of  its  hydrochloride  B'HCl  is  also  dextrorotatory, 
[a]  0  =  20°  in  a  4  p.c.  solution  at  21°;  but  its 
neutral  salts  are  lasvorotatory,  thus  for  CaA" 
[a]],  =  -8-7°  in  a  5  p.c.  solution  at  22°.  Its 
solution  is  not  ppd.  by  lead  acetate  even  on 
addition  of  ammonia.  Glutamic  acid  does  not 
reduce  Fehling's  solution.  On  distillation  it 
gives  pyroglutamic  acid  C^HjNO^,  and  afterwards 
pyrrole. 

Reactions. — 1.  Nitroiis  acid  converts  it  into 
an  inactive  oxy-glutaric  acid. — 2.  Banjta-water 
at  155°  renders  it  inactive ;  but  when  some 
Penicillium  glaucnm  is  placed  in  a  solution  of 
the  inactive  glutamic  acid  it  again  becomes 
active  (Schulze  a.  Bosshard,  B.  18,  388),  The 
inactive  acid  is  m.  sol.  water  (S.  1'7  at  17°). 

Salts. — The  glutamates  of  the  alkalis  and 
alkaline  earths  are  v.  sol.  water  and  alcohol,  and 
dry  up  to  gummy  masses ;  the  copper  salt  is 
characteristic  and  very  s^jaringly  soluble.  —  - 
HNaA".  -  (NHj.A".  —  NH,HA".  —  BaH,A",.  — 
BaA"6aq:  groups  of  needles. — CuA"2;^aq:  S. 
-03  in  the  cold ;  -25  at  100°  (Hofmeister,  Site.  W. 
75,  469).— CuA"2aq  :  blue  crystalline  powder 
(Schulze  a.  Bosshard,  B.  16,  313).— CuA"8aq.— 


Ag„A"  (at  100°).— H2A"HC1  (at  100°) :  triclinic 
tables  ;  si.  sol.  cone.  HClAq.— H2A"HBr. 

Mono-ethyl  ether  EtHA".  [165°].  Crys- 
talline,  v.  sol.  water,  si.  sol.  cold  alcohol,  insol. 
ether.  Alcoholic  ammonia  at  150°  converts  it 
into  glutimide. 

Amide  C-H|„N.,0^  i.e. 
C3H,(NH2)(CO,H)(CO.NH,,).  S.  4  at  16°.  Occurs 
in  the  juice  of  red  beet-root,  from  which  it  is 
isolated  by  precipitation  with  Hg(N03)2  (Schulze 
a.  Bosshard,  B.  16,  312).  Occurs  also  in  pump- 
kin-seeds (Schulze  a.  Barbieri,  J.pr.  [2]  20, 388 ; 
32,  457).  Slender  white  needles  ;  v.  sol.  hot 
water ;  insol.  absolute  alcohol.  Its  aqueous 
solution  is  inactive,  but  its  solution  in  dilute 
HoSOj  or  oxalic  acid  is  dextrorotatory.  Heated 
with  acids  or  alkalis  it  gives  glutamic  acid. 

Imide  C3H5(NH„)<^^^>NH.   Formed  by 

heating  ammonium  glutamate  for  five  hours  at 
190°.  Needles.  S.  8-7  at  15-5°.-C,HsN.,0.,HCl. 
— C^HjAgN^O,. 

GLUTANIC  ACID  v.  Ost-glutaeic  acid. 

GLUTARIC  ACID  C^H^O^  i.e. 
CO,,H.CH2.CH2.CH„.COoH.  Normal  pyrotartaric 
acid.  Deoxiiglutanic  acid.  Mol.  w.  132.  [98°]. 
(c.  300°).  S.  83  at  14°.  S.H.  (0°-94°)  -3461 
(Hess,  W.  [2J  35,  410).  Occurs  as  the  K  salt 
in  the  grease  of  sheep's  wool  (Buisine,  C.  B. 
107,  789). 

Formation. — 1.  By  heating  oxy-glutaric  acid 
(1  pt.)  with  cone.  HIAq  (4  pts.)  at  120°  for  8 
hours  (Dittmar,  J.  pr.  ['2]  5,  338).— 2.  By  the 
saponification  of  trimethylene  cyanide  prepared 
from  trimethylene  bromide  and  alcoholic  KCy 
(Lermontoff,  B.  9,  1441 ;  Keboul,  Bl.  [2]  25, 
386  ;  Markownikoff,  A.  182,  341).— 3.  From 
a-acetyl-glutaric  ether  (q.  v.)  and  cone,  alcoholic 
KOH  (Wislicenus  a.  Limpach,  A.  192,  128).— 

4.  By  heating  menthol  with  HNO3  (20  vols.) 
(Moriya,  C.J.  39,  78). — 5.  By  treating  glutaconic 
acid  with  sodium  amalgam  (Conrad  a.  Guthzeit, 
A.  222,  254). —  6.  By  heating  propane  tetra- 
carboxylic  acid  to  180°  (Kleber,  A.  246,  110).— 

7.  By  boiling  di-oxy-propane  tri-carboxylic  acid 
with  HIAq  and  phosphorus  (Kiliani,  B.  18,  640). 

8.  Among  the  products  of  the  oxidation  of 
myristic  acid  by  HNO3  (Noerdhnger.B.  19, 1898). 

Properties. — Large  transparent  monoclinic 
prisms.  V.  e.  sol.  water,  alcohol  and  ether. 
When  heated  with  bromine  and  water  at  120° 
some  di-bromo-succinic  acid  is  formed  (E.  Bour- 
goin  a.  Keboul,  C.  R.  84,  556). 

Salts. —  NHjHA":  concentric  crystals.— 
(NH.,),,A".— NaHA"2aq.  -Na,A"  .raq.— KHA".— 
KoA"aq. — CaA"4aq  :  stellate  groups  of  slender 
needles,  more  sol.  cold  than  hot  water.  S.  60  at 
16°. — BaA"5aq :  small  transparent  needles,  v. 
sol.  water. — MgA"3aq :  small  needles  (from  dilute 
alcohol) ;  v.  e.  sol.  water.  —  ZnA'' :  needles. 

5.  -1  at  18°.  The  solution  deposits  on  heating 
characteristic  minute  rectangular  plates  with 
re-entering  angles. — PbA"aq  :  heavy  crystalline 
pp. — CuA"^aq. — Ag^A":  needles  (from  hot 
water). 

Mono -ethyl  ether  T^iKk".  An  oil  formed 
by  the  action  of  alcohol  on  the  anhydride  in  the 
cold  (M.). 

Di-ethyl  ether  Et.,A".  (237°).  S.G.  ^ 
1-0-25. 
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Chloride  C,H,(C0C1)2.  (217°)  (Eeboul, 
A.  Ch.  [5]  14,  510). 

Anhydride  CJI,{C,0,).  [57°].  (c.  287°). 
From  the  silver  salt  and  AcCl(M.).  Slender 
needles. 

Imide  C.H.NO,,.  [152°].  Prepared  by 
heating  at  175°-180°  the  mixture  of  neutral 
and  acid  ammonium  glutarates,  obtained  by 
neutralising  glutaric  acid  with  ammonia.  Am- 
monia and  water  are  given  off,  and  the  imide 
collects  partly  in  the  neck,  partly  at  the  bottom 
of  the  flask.  The  product  is  obtained  in  the 
pure  state  by  crystallising  from  alcohol.  Bril- 
liant scales,  subliming  above  its  melting-point, 
sol.  water  and  benzene,  insol.  ether.  Its  silver 
salt  is  a  crystalline  powder.  Heated  with  zinc- 
dust  it  forms  a  hydrocarbon  and  a  basic  sub- 
stance, probably  a  hydride  of  pyridine.  After 
heating  with  PCl^  at  00°  on  distilling  the 
residue  in  a  current  of  steam,  a  substance 
C-,H,iCl.,N  is  obtained,  crystallising  in  needles 
[C0°]  which  appears  to  possess  the  constitution 

CH2<^^g-  CCl"^'^'  ^^^"'^^^c^^  when  heated 
with  hydriodic  acid  and  amorphous  phosphorus, 
it  yields  a  substance  approximately  of  the  com- 
position of  chloropyridine  (Bernheimer,  G.  12, 
281). 

GLUTAZINE  v.  Di-oxy-amido-pyeidine. 

GLUTEN  V.  PRnTEIDR. 

GLUTEN-FIBKIN  v.  Proteids. 

GLUTIC  ACID  V.  Gldtinic  acid. 

GLUTIMIC  ACID  C^H.NOj.  [180°].  One  of 
the  products  of  the  decomposition  of  proteids 
with  barium  hydroxide  ;  glistening,  voluminous 
prisms,  sparingly  sol.  cold  water,  insol.  cold 
alcohol.  A  monobasic  acid,  forming  a  sparingly 
soluble  mercuric  salt  (Schiitzenberger,  A.  Ch. 
[o]  16,  .373). 

GLUTIN  V.  Pkoteids. 

GLUTINIC  ACID  C,H,0,  i.e. 
HO,,C.CiC.CH,.CO,H.  [146°].  Formed  by  the 
action  of  alcoholic  KOH  upon  ;8-chloro-gluta- 
conic  acid  HO,C.CH:CCLCH..CO,H  ;  the  yield 
is  30-40  p.c.  of  the  theoretical.  Slender  needles, 
v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether,  insol.  benzene  and 
chloroform.  On  heating  the  acid  or  its  mono- 
potassium  salt  with  water,  it  is  converted  with 
evolution  of  CO.,  into  a  very  unstable  mono- 
basic acid,  probably  HC:C.CH,.CO,H,  which 
gives  the  acetylene  reactions. — A"Pb  :  white  pp. 
— ''A"Koa'aq:  long  flat  needles. — "A'Taa'aq: 
slender  needles  (Burton  a.  Pechmann,  B.  20, 
148). 

GLYCERAMINE  v.  Glycidamine. 
GLYCERIC  ACID  C,H,  0,  i.e. 
CH,(0H).CH(0H).C0,H.  '  Mol.  w.  106.  a0.Di- 

0X1 1 -propionic  acid.  Heat  of  neutralisation  by 
iNa.,0  =  11,334  ;  by  Na..0  =  12,127  (Gal  a.  Wer- 
ner, "BZ.  [2]  47,  163). 

Formation. — 1.  By  the  gradual  oxidation  of 
glycerin  by  nitric  acid  (Debus,  P.  M.  [4]  15, 
195  ;  A.  109,  227 ;  Socolofl,  A.  106,  95).— 2.  By 
the  spontaneous  decomposition  of  nitroglycerin 
(De  la  Rue  a.  Miiller,  A.  109,  122).— 3.  By  heat- 
ing glycerin  (1  mol.)  with  bromine  (2  mols.)  and 
a  large  quantity  of  water  at  100°  (Barth,  A.  124, 
341). — 4.  By  heating  a-chloro-/3-oxy-propionic 
acid  or  /3-chloro-a-oxy-propionic  acid  with  moist 
Ag.O  (Melikoff,  C.  C.  1881,  354  ;  B.  13,  272  ; 
Frank,  A.  206,  348).— 5.  By  heating  ajS-di-bromo- 


propionic  acid  with  moist  Ag„0  (Beckurts  a. 
Otto,  B.  18,  238).— 6.  By  heating  oxy-acrylie 
acid  CjU  fi^  with  water  (Melikoff). 

Preparation. — 1,  By  mixing  50  g.  of  glycerin 
with  50  g.  of  water  in  a  large  glass  tube,  and 
adding,  by  means  of  a  funnel  reaching  to  the 
bottom,  50  g.  of  fuming  nitric  acid.  After  three 
or  four  days  the  contents  of  three  such  tubes 
are  slowly  evaporated  on  the  water-bath  down  to 
about  270  g.,  and  the  syrupy  mass  thus  obtained 
is  preserved  in  a  flask  allowing  the  escape  of 
gas,  which  is  slowly  given  off.  1,620  g.  of  the 
syrujjy  mass  are  next  mixed  with  11  litres  of 
water,  2,400  g.  of  white  lead  are  gradually  added, 
and  the  mixture  is  left  to  stand  for  a  day.  The 
vessel  is  then  warmed,  with  constant  stirring, 
to  61°-05°,  and  kept  at  this  temperature  for 
two  hours.  The  liquid  is  decanted  and  allowed 
to  deposit  crystals,  the  mother-liquor  added  to 
the  solid  mass,  the  water  lost  by  evaporation 
replaced,  and  the  operation  repeated  two  or 
three  times.  The  lead  salt  thus  obtained  is  de- 
composed by  H^S  (Mulder,  B.  9,  1902;  c/.  Beil- 
stein,  A.  120,  226).— 2.  Mercuric  oxide  and 
baryta  are  added  to  a  concentrated  boiling  aque- 
ous solution  of  glycerin.  When  the  liquid  is 
saturated  with  baryta  the  addition  of  HgO  is  con- 
tinued until  reduction  no  longer  takes  place.  The 
liquid  is  filtered,  treated  with  C0._,,  again  filtered, 
and  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  which  is  freed  from 
glycerin  by  washing  with  alcohol.  The  residue 
is  dissolved  in  water,  the  Ba  is  ppd.  by  the  cal- 
culated quantity  of  HoSO.,,  and  the  glyceric  acid 
which  remains  purified,  if  necessary,  by  means 
of  its  calcium  salt.  The  yield  is  45  p.c.  of  the 
glycerin  used  (Bornstein,  B.  18,  3357). 

Properties. — Uncrystallisable  syrup  ;  mis- 
cible  with  water  and  alcohol,  insol.  ether.  When 
heated  for  some  time  at  105°  it  is  converted  into 
a  soft,  very  tenacious,  anhydride  C3H.1O3 ;  fur- 
ther application  of  heat  gives  formic,  acetic, 
pyruvic,  and  pyrotartaric  acids  and  an  acid 
CsH,(,0„  [83°]  (Moldenhauer,  A.  131,  323  ;  Bot- 
tinger,  A.  196,  92).  Distillation  with  KHSO^ 
forms  isyruvic  acid  (Erlenmeyer,  B.  14,  321). 
Glyceric  acid  prevents  the  ppn.  of  cupric  and 
ferric  hydrates  by  potash.  It  is  optically  inac- 
tive, but  a  solution  of  ammonium  glycerate  is 
rendered  IfEvorotatory  by  Penicilliwn  glaucum 
(Lewkowitsch,  B.  16,  2720). 

Reactions. — 1.  Iodide  of  phosphorus  forms 
)3-iodo-propionic  acid. — 2.  Boiling  cone.  KOHAq 
forms  oxalic  and  lactic  acids. — 3.  Potash-fusion 
gives  formic  and  acetic  acids. — 4.  PCL,  gives 
CH,C1.CHC1.C0C1  (Wichelhaus,  A.  135,  248). 

Sal  ts . — NH,A' :  radiating  deliquescent  crys- 
tals.— KHA'., :  small  crystals  ;  the  neutral  K  salt 
decomposes  on  evaporation. — CaA'._,  2aq  :  nodules 
composed  of  minute  tables  or  ijrisms ;  sol.  water, 
insol.  alcohol;  on  adding  alcohol  to  its  aqueous 
solution  monoclinic  crystals  are  got.—  SrA'j : 
crystals ;  nearly  insol.  cold,  v.  sol.  hot,  water 
(Garzarolli-Thurnlack,  A.  182,  190).— BaA'„: 
large  spherical  aggregates  of  concentric  lamin®, 
V.  e.  sol.  hot  water,  insol.  alcohol. — MgA'._,  3aq : 
stellate  groups  of  small  efflorescent  crystals. — 
ZnA'.^aq  :  small  crystals. — CdA'o2aq.  —  PbA',. — ■ 
CuA'.,  :  minute  sky-blue  crystals,  m.  sol.  cold 
water. — MnA'„  3aq. — AgA' :  minute  prisms  (from 
water). 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.     (230°-240°).    S.G.  § 
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1'193.  Formed  by  heating  glyceric  acid  (1  pt.) 
with  alcohol  (4  pts.)  at  175°  (Henry,  B.  4,  701). 
Sticky  liquid.  A  mixture  of  HNO,  and  HjSO^ 
converts  it  into  its  oilydi-nitrate  C:jH3(N03)20Et. 

Anhydride  or  lactone  GJIfi^.  Separates 
from  an  aqueous  solution  of  glyceric  acid  evapo- 
rated at  100°  and  left  to  rest.  Slender  six-sided 
needles  (from  water).  Insol.  alcohol  and  ether. 
It  dissolves  in  647  pts.  of  boiling  water,  by  which 
it  is  slowly  re-converted  into  glyceric  acid. 

GLYCEEIC    ALDEHYDE  (?)      C^B.fi.,  or 

Preparation. — ^By  the  action  of  platinum 
black  (best  prepared  by  the  method  of  Idrawko- 
witsch)  on  glycerin  mixed  with  double  its  weight 
of  water.  The  mass  is  extracted  with  water,  and 
concentrated  on  a  water  bath  in  vacuo. 

Reactions. — Eeduces  Fehling's  solution  and 
ammoniacal  nitrate  of  silver.  Is  coloured  yellow 
on  boiling  with  lime  or  baryta  water.  Becomes 
strongly  heated  when  shaken  with  a  solution  of 
NaHSOj,  after  which  alcohol  ppts.  a  gummy 
matter,  but  Na^CO^  or  H.jSO^  do  not  set  free  an 
aldehyde  from  this  mass.  Phenyl-hydrazine 
hydrochloride  and  NaOAc  gives  a  coloured  pp. ; 
on  fractional  ppn.  several  derivatives  are  ob- 
tained, none  of  which  have  been  obtained  pure. 
Of  the  part  soluble  in  alkalis  after  a  crystallisa- 
tion from  benzene,  and  one  from  weak  alcohol, 
the  melting-point  is  constant  [193°].  The  al- 
dehyde ferments  with  yeast,  but  the  quantity  of 
COo  obtained  is  small  compared  to  its  reducing 
power  (Grimaux,  Bl.  [2]  47,  885 ;  cf.  Kenard, 
C.  B.  82,  562).  The  same  body  occurs  among 
the  products  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon 
yeast,  and  it  appears  to  be  closely  allied  to  the 
sugars  (Grimaux,  C.  R.  105,  1175). 

GLYCERIN  CjHsO:,  i.e. 
CH..OH.CH(OH).GH.,dH.  Ghicerine.  Glycerol. 
Mol.  w.  92.  [20°]  (Nitsche,  D.  P.  J.  209,  145). 
(290°  cor.).  S.G.  |§  1-2635  (Nicol,  Ph.  [3]  18, 
302) ;  \i  1-2624  ;  ||  1-2588  (Perkin,  C.  J.  45,  507) ; 
f  1-2590  (Briihl);:  M.M.  4-111  at  16°  (P.).  H.F.p. 
-1364  (Ramsay),  /t^  1-478.  E<x,  33-70  (B.).  S.H. 
•612  (Winklemann,  P.  153,  481).  Isotonic  co- 
efficient :  1-78  (De  Vries,  Ann.  Agr.  14,  376). 

Glycerin,  as  was  first  shown  by  Chevreul, 
bears  the  same  relation  to  the  fats  and  fatty  oils 
that  alcohol  does  to  acetic  ether,  and  is,  there- 
fore, formed  from  them  by  boiling  with  aqueous 
alkalis,  baryta-water,  lime-water,  litharge  and 
water,  or  even  by  heating  (under  pressure)  with 
water  alone.  It  was  discovered  in  1779  by 
Scheele,  who  obtained  it  in  the  preparation  of 
lead  plaster  by  saponifying  lard  with  lead  oxide. 

Formation. — 1.  Always  produced  in  the  al- 
coholic fermentation  of  sugar,  the  amount  being 
about  3  p.c.  of  the  sugar  used  (Pasteur,  C.  R.  46, 
857;  47,  224).  Hence  it  occurs  in  all  fermented 
liquors.  Wine  may  contain  about  1  p.c.  of  gly- 
cerin. Brandy  also  may  contain  a  little  glycerin 
(Morin,  C.  R.  105, 1019).— 2.  When  s-tri-bromo- 
propane  CH,Br.CHBr.CH..Br  is  heated  with 
AgOAc  there  is  formed  glyceryl  tri-acetate  or  tri- 
acetin  CH,(OAc).CH(OAc).CH,,(OAc).  Baryta- 
water  converts  this  tri-acetin  into  glycerin  (Wurtz, 
A.  Ch.  [3]  51,  97).— 3.  SyntheticaUy  prepared 
from  acetone  by  successive  conversion  into  iso- 
propyl  alcohol,  propylene,  propylene  chloro-io- 
dide,  propylene  chloride,  and  tri-chloro-propane. 
The  tri-chloro-propane  was  obtained  by  heating 


propylene  chloride  with  iodine  chloride  at  140°, 

and  was  converted  into  glycerin  by  heating  with 
water  at  180°  (Friedel  a.  Silva,  C.  B.  76, 1594). 

Preparation. — 1.  By  saponification  with  ox- 
ide of  lead. — Five  pts.  of  finely  pounded  litharge 
are  heated  with  nine  pts.  of  olive  oil  or  any  other 
glyceride  and  a  small  quantity  of  water,  the  mix- 
ture being  stirred,  and  the  water  renewed  till  the 
oxide  of  lead  is  converted  into  a  plaster ;  the 
watery  liquid  is  then  separated  from  this  plaster, 
and  freed  from  lead  by  a  stream  of  H„S,  and  the 
filtrate  is  evaporated  to  a  syrup  over  the  water- 
bath.  For  many  years  all  the  glycerin  of  com- 
merce was  obtained  by  this  method  ;  but  it  was 
very  apt  to  retain  small  quantities  of  lead,  the 
presence  of  which  is  very  objectionable  in  any 
therapeutic  application  of  glycerin. — 2.  From  the 
alkaline  mother-liquor  of  the  soap-works  glycerin 
may  be  obtained  by  distillation  with  superheated 
steam. — 3.  By  saponifying  tallow  with  lime  and 
water,  ppg.  excess  of  lime  by  H2SO4,  and  evapo- 
rating.— 4.  By  distilling  fats  in  a  current  of  su- 
perheated steam  at  300°  ;  the  fats  are  then  de- 
composed, and  the  glycerin  which  distils  over  is 
finally  rectified  in  vacuo. 

Properties. — Thick  syrup  with  sweet  taste. 
Neutral  to  litmus.  Miscible  with  water,  alcohol, 
and  chloroform,  but  insol.  ether.  It  is  slightly 
volatile  with  steam  (Couttolenc,  Bl.  [2]  36,  133). 
Volatilisation  of  glycerin  does  not,  however, 
take  place  as  long  as  50  p.c.  of  water  is  present, 
and  even  when  there  is  only  26  p.c.  water,  mere 
traces  of  glycerin  pass  over  (Hehner,  An.  12, 
65 ;  cf.  Nessler  a.  Barth,  Fr.  21,  44 ;  23,  329). 
When  distilled  under  atmospheric  pressure  it  is 
partially  decomposed,  but  it  may  be  distUled 
under  diminished  pressure  without  decompo- 
sition. It  boils  at  180°  under  12-5  mm.  pressure 
(Bolas,  C.  J.  24,  84).  Glycerin  is  hygroscopic 
and  may  absorb  as  much  as  58  p.c.  of  water  from 
the  air  (E.  Williams,  C.  C.  1881,  76).  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  the  specific  gravity  at  20°  of 
solutions  of  glycerin,  compared  with  water  at 
20°  (Nicol,  Ph.  [3]  18,  302)  :— 


Glycerin  per  cent. 

100  . 

90  . 

80  . 

70  . 

60  . 

50  . 

40  . 

30  . 

20  . 

10  . 


Specific  gravity 

.  1-26348 

.  1-23720 

.  1-21010 

.  1-18293 

.  1-15561 

.  1-12831 

.  1-10118 

.  1-07469 

.  1-04884 

.  1-02391 


A  10  p.c.  solution  of  glycerin  freezes  at  - 1° ;  a 
20  p.c.  solution  at  -2-5°  ;  a  30  p.c.  solution  at 
-  6° ;  a  40  p.c.  solution  at  - 17-5°  -,  and  a  60 
p.c.  solution  at  -  31°.  Pure  glycerin  may  be  ob- 
tained in  dehquescent  trimetric  crystals  melting 
at  20° :  a:b:c  =  -70  : 1 :  -06  (Nitsche,  D.  P.  J.  209, 
145 ;  Von  Lang,  P.  152,  637).  Glycerin  burns  with 
a  colourless  flame.  Glycerin  dissolves  iodine.  An 
aqueous  solution  of  glycerin  dissolves  more  As.Oj 
than  pure  water  (Schiff,  A.  118,  86).  Aqueous 
solutions  of  glycerin  dissolve  baryta,  strontia, 
and  lime.  Pure  glycerin  dissolves  KOH  and 
NaOH.  Glycerin  dissolves  all  dehquescent  salts, 
and  also  the  sulphates  of  K,  Na,  and  Cu,  and  the 
chlorides  of  K  and  Na  (Pelouze,  A.  19,  210;  20, 
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46).  Aqueous  and  even  dry  glycerin  dissolves 
PbO.  FeCl^  mixed  with  much  glycerin  is  not 
ppd.  by  alkalis  (c/.  Puis,  J.pr.  15,  83).  Cupric 
sulphate  mixed  with  glycerin  forms,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  potash,  a  pp.  which  dissolves  in  ex- 
cess of  potash  ;  but  on  boiling  the  resulting  deep- 
blue  solution  bluish  flakes  are  deposited.  Glycerin 
renders  borax  solution  acid  (D.  Klein,  C.  B.  86, 
826 ;  Senier  a.  Lowe,  Ph.  [3]  8,  819 ;  C.  J.  33, 
438 ;  Donath  a.  Mayrhofer,  Fr.  20,  379 ;  Dun- 
stan.  Ph.  [3]  13,  257). 

Tests. — Glycerin  is  optically  inactive,  so  that 
adulteration  with  sugar  may  readily  be  detected 
by  the  polariscope.  The  presence  of  glycerin  in 
a  saccharine  liquid  may  be  detected  by  mixing 
with  slaked  lime  and  sand,  evaporating  over  a 
water-bath,  and  extracting  the  neai'ly  dry  residue 
with  alcohol-ether ;  the  alcohol-ether  on  evapo- 
ration leaves  the  glycerin  behind  ;  a  borax  bead 
after  dipping  in  the  glycerin  colours  a  flame 
green  (Senier  a.  Lowe,  C.  J.  33,  438  ;  Donatli  a. 
Mayrhofer,  Fr.  20,  383).  If  a  mixture  of  ecpial 
volumes  of  glycerin,  phenol,  and  H.SO,  be  heated 
to  120°,  diluted  with  water,  and  treated  with 
NH„  a  crimson  colour  is  developed  (Eeichl,  B. 
9,  1429). 

Estimation. — 1.  When  an  aqueous  solution 
is  shaken  with  benzoyl  chloride  and  sufficient 
NaOHtomakeit  alkaline,  an  insoluble  crystalline 
pp.  is  produced,  which  chiefly  consists  of  the  di- 
benzoyl-derivative  C3Hj(0Bz)o(0H).  When  crys- 
tallised from  petroleum-ether  it  forms  long 
colourless  needles  [70°],  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether, 
insol.  water.  Other  hydroxylated  compounds 
must  be  absent.  The  reaction  can  be  used  for 
the  quantitative  determination  of  glycerin  in 
beverages  (E.  Baumann,  B.  19,  3221 ;  Diez,  H.  11, 
472). — 2.  Commercial  glycerin  (1  g.)  is  boiled  for 
1  hour  with  (7  g.  of)  Ac„0  and  (3  g.  of)  dry  NaOAc 
in  a  flask  with  inverted  condenser  ;  the  product 
is  diluted  with  water  (50  c.c.)  and  heated  to  boil- 
ing. In  this  operation  the  glycerin  is  converted 
into  the  tri-acetin,  and  the  amount  of  tri-acetin 
can  be  determined  after  filtration  by  neutral- 
isation of  free  acid  by  NaOH,  saponification 
with  standard  NaOH  and  titration  with  standard 
HCl  (Benedikt  a.  Cantor,  ill.  9,  521).— 3.  Cham- 
pion and  Pellet  (Bl  [2j  19,  493)  estimate  the 
amount  of  glycerin  in  commercial  samples  by 
treatment  with  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid  and 
H,,SO,|,  the  resulting  nitroglycerin  being  dried 
at  100°  and  weighed. — 4.  A  safer  method  con- 
sists in  mixing  the  liquid  (1  pt.)  with  lead  oxide 
(25  pts.)  and  evaporating  to  a  constant  weight  at 
130°  ;  the  increase  in  weight  of  the  lead  oxide  is 
noted  (Morawski,  Fr.  21,  130).— 5.  For  the  esti- 
mation of  glycerin  in  wine,  Macagno  {D.  P.  J. 
216,  95)  digests  a  litre  of  the  wine  with  recently 
precipitated  lead  hydroxide ;  evaporates  the 
liquid  on  the  water-bath,  then  adds  a  further 
quantity  of  lead  hydroxide ;  exhausts  the  mass 
with  absolute  alcohol,  and  precipitates  the  dis- 
solved lead  by  a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide.  The 
filtered  liquid  when  evaporated  leaves  nearly  pure 
glycerin. — 6.  The  estimation  of  glycerin  in  wine 
or  beer  may  be  effected  by  mixing  with  milk  of 
lime  and  chalk,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  ex- 
tracting with  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  extract  is 
evaporated  to  a  small  bulk,  mixed  with  alcohol- 
ether,  filtered  if  necessary,  dried  at  105°,  and 
weighed  (Weigert,  C.  C.  1888,  1511 ;  cf.  Claus- 


nizei, Fr.  20, 80).  Instead  of  weighing  the  glycerin 
it  may  be  oxidised  either  by  boiling  with  KjCr^O, 
and  H.,S04,  or  by  heating  with  KMnO^  and  H.SO^ 
at  40° ;  in  either  case  the  amount  of  carbonic 
acid  evolved  or  the  amount  of  reduction  effected 
may  be  noted  (Legler,  A71.  12,  14 ;  Hehner,  An. 
12,  44,  65  ;  Planchon,  C.  B.  107,  246  ;  Cross  a. 
Bevan,  C.  N.  55,  2).— 7.  An  aqueous  solution  of 
glycerin  (about  -25  g.)  may  be  oxidised  by  KMnO^ 
after  addition  of  KOH  (5  g.),  and  the  oxalic  acid 
formed  pjsd.  as  calcium  salt  (Fox  a.  Wanklyn, 
C.  N.  53,  15 ;  Benedikt  a.  Zsigmondy,  Fr.  25, 
587  ;  Allen,  An.  11,  52  ;  Jolles,  Fr.  27,  521). 

Beactions. — 1.  Partially  decomposed  by  dis- 
tillation yielding  acrolein,  acetic  acid,  CO.,,  and 
13olyglyceric  compounds.  When  distilled  with 
PoO,,  or  KHSO,,  it  yields  acrolein.  When  dis- 
tilled with  CaCL  it  yields  acrolein,  acetone,  pro- 
pionic aldehyde,  phenol,  &c.  (Linnemann  a. 
Zotta,  A.  Suppl.  8,  254  ;  174,  87).— 2.  Glycerin 
is  oxidised  by  the  air  in  presence  ot  platinum- 
black  to  CO.,  and  water ;  at  the  same  time  the 
so-called  glyceric  aldehyde  (a  kind  of  sugar)  is 
formed.  This  body  is  fermentable  by  yeast 
(Grimaux,  B/.  [2]  49,  251;  C.  i?.  105,  1175).  A 
substance  resembling  glucose  is  also  formed  by 
placing  glycerin  in  contact  with  iron  that  is 
undergoing  oxidation  in  moist  air  (Kosmann,  Bl. 
[2]  27,  246). — 3.  Propionic  and  formic  acids  are 
among  the  products  of  the  oxidation  of  glycerin 
in  alkaline  solution  by  ozone  (Gorup-Besanez, 
A.  125,  211).— 4.  MnO,  and  HCl  or  H,.SO^  yield 
CO.,  and  formic  acid. — 5.  If  fuming  nitric  acid 
and  dilute  glycerin  are  left  in  contact  in  two 
layers  in  the  cold,  gradual  oxidation  takes  place 
with  formation  of  glyceric,  racemic,  glycollic, 
glyoxylic,  oxalic,  formic,  and  hydrocyanic  acids 
(Debus,  A.  106,  79  ;  Beilstein,  A.  120,  228 ; 
Heintz,  A.  152,  325  ;  Przybytek,  BZ.  [2]  35,  108). 
By  the  action  of  HNO3  on  glycerin  in  the  cold 
Przybytek  {Bl.  [2]  36,  145  ;  37,  342)  also  ob- 
tained an  acid  C„H|„Oa,  apparently  identical 
with  saccharic  acid,  and  inactive  tartaric  acid, 
as  well  as  racemic  acid.  Werigo  (C  C.  1881, 
612)  by  oxidising  glycerin  with  HNO3  obtained 
an  acid  C^HiO.,.  On  warming  glycerin  with 
dilute  nitric  acid  (S.G.  1-18)  a  violent  reaction 
ensues,  and  after  removal  of  the  nitrous  acid 
with  urea  a  liquid  is  obtained  which  reduces 
Ffhling's  solution  and  gives  with  phenyl-hydra- 
zine hydrochloride  the  crystalline  di-phenyl- 
hydrazide, '  ishenyl  glycerosazone  '  C,5H|,-N0j  or 
C'H„(OH).C(N.,HPh).CH(N,HPh)  [131°]  (Fischer 
a.  Tafel.B.  20, 1088).— 6.  If  lead  hydroxide  (500  g.) 
be  added  to  boiling  aqueous  (85  p.c.)  glycerin 
(1,000  g.)  and,  after  cooling  to  0°,  the  resulting 
lead  compound  be  washed  with  alcohol  and 
ether,  dried  at  100°,  and  exposed  to  bromine 
vapour,  '  glycerose  '  is  formed.  It  may  be  ex- 
tracted by  alcohol,  and  after  evaporating  the 
alcohol  and  treating  the  residue  with  BaCO.j  to 
remove  acids,  it  can  be  dissolved  in  etlier. 
Glycerose  is  a  syrup  which  reduces  Fehling's 
solution,  ferments  with  yeast,  and  when  treated 
with  phenyl-hydrazine  yields  phenyl-glycer- 
osazone.  However,  it  appears  to  be  a  mixture, 
since  it  yields  two  oxy-  acids  when  warmed  with 
cone.  HCyAq  (Fischer  a.  Tafel,  B.  21,  2634).  If 
glycerin  (10  pts.),  Na^COjlOaq  (35  pts.),  water 
(60  pts.),  and  bromine  (15  pts.)  be  mixed  at  10° 
and  the  solution  be  mixed  with  phenyl-hydra- 
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zine  solution  two  osazones  are  got,  C,8H22N404 
[217°]  and [159°]  (Fischer  a.Tafel.B.  20,3384).— 
7.  A  mixture  of  HNO3  and  cone.  HjSO^  gives  the 
trinitrate,  commonly  called  nitroglycerin. — 8. 
Alkaline  KMnO^  forms  CO,,  formic  acid,  pro- 
pionic, and  traces  of  tartronic  acid.  The  latter 
is  often  present  as  the  acid  manganese  salt 
Mn(CO,.CH(OH).CO.,H),,  (Campani  a.  Bizzarri, 
G.  12, 1).  By  using  strongly  alkaline  KMnO,,,  ox- 
alic acid  (1  mol.)  and  CO2  (1  mol.)  were  obtained  by 
Fox  a.  Wanklyn  (C.  N.  53,15;  cf.  Planchon,  C.  E. 
107,  246). — 9.  A  solution  of  glycerin  acidulated 
with  5  p.c.  of  H,SO,,  yields  on  electrolysis  formic 
paraldehyde  (tri-oxy -methylene),  formic,  acetic, 
oxalic,  and  glyceric  acids,  and  a  glucose  (polymer- 
ide  of  tri-oxy-methylene)  which  forms  a  barium 
compound  CgHi^OcSBaO,  is  not  fermented  by 
yeast,  and  is  oxidised  by  HNO3  to  oxalic  acid  (Ke- 
nard,  A.  Ch.  [5]  17,  303).  Bartoh  a.  Papasogli 
(G.  13,287)  obtained  acrolein,  formic  paraldehyde, 
glyceric  acid,  and  formic  acid  by  electrolysing 
glycerin. — 10.  Lime  and  Ag.^O  form  glycollic  and 
formic  acids  (Kiliani,  B.  16, 2415). — 11.  Accord- 
ing to  Dumas  a.  Stas  (A.  35,  158)  by  gently 
heating  glycerin  with  KOH  it  is  converted  into 
potassium  formate  and  acetate  with  evolution  of 
hydrogen.  Herter  (B.  11,  1167)  also  obtained 
lactic  acid. — 12.  On  distillation  with  caiistlc 
soda  it  is  on  the  one  hand  reduced  to  propylene 
glycol,  and  on  the  other  hand  oxidised  to  formic 
acid  ;  other  products  are  methyl,  ethyl,  and 
w-propyl  alcohol,  hexylene  and  other  hydrocar- 
bons, acrolein,  and  various  ketones  (Belohoubek, 
B.  12,  1872 ;  Letts,  B.  5,  159 ;  Fernbach,  Bl. 
[2]  34,  146).— 13.  Distillation  of  the  calcium 
derivative  CaCjH^O,  gives  methyl,  ethyl,  and 
hexenyl  alcohols,  aldehyde,  acetone,  di-ethyl- 
ketone,  a  ketone  C„H|„0  (124°),  mesityl  oxide, 
and  phorone  (Destreiii,  A.  Ch.  [5]  27,  20).— 
14.  By  heating  with  hrominc  and  water  at  100° 
glyceric  acid  and  bromoform  are  produced  (Barth, 
A.  124,  341).  Bromine  dropped  into  heated  dry 
glycerin  forms  acrolein.  Ij'or  the  action  of 
bromine  and  Na^COj  v.  Reaction  6. — 15.  HIAq 
converts  glycerin  into  allyl  iodide  and  propylene ; 
an  excess  of  HI  forms  isopropyl  iodide  (Erlen- 
meyer,  A.  139,  211).  When  glycerin  is  heated 
with  HCl  mono-  and  di-chlorhydrins  are  formed, 
togetherwithacrystallinecompound[110°],which 
appears  to  be  a  polymeride  of  epichlorhydrin 
(Fauconnier  a.  Sanson,  Bl.  [2]  48,  236).  HBr 
forms  mono-  and  di-bromhydrins. — 16.  Iodide 
of  xihospliorus  PI,,  forms  propylene,  allyl  iodide, 
and  a  little  allyl  alcohol  (Berthelot  a.  De  Luca, 
A.  Ch.  [3]  43,  257  ;  44,  350  ;  Henry,  B.  14,  403). 
Glycerin  may  be  conveniently  converted  into 
allyl  iodide  by  running  a  solution  of  iodine 
(440  g.)  in  allyl  iodide  (160  g.)  into  a  heated 
mixture  of  glycerin  (2,000  g.),  iodine  (60  g.)  and 
red  phosphorus  (200  g.)  (B6hal,  Bl.  [2]  47,  875). 
Glycerin  (200  g.)  may  also  be  converted  into 
allyl  iodide  by  mixing  with  iodine  (135  g.),  add- 
ing clear  phosphorus  (40  g.)  cautiously  and  dis- 
tilling in  a  current  of  CO.^.  When  glycerin  (2  pts.) 
is  mixed  with  iodine  (30  pts.)  and  red  phosphorus 
(51  pts.)  is  cautiously  added  to  the  cooled  mix- 
ture, isopropyl  iodide  is  formed,  and  may  be  dis- 
tilled over.  Aluminium  foil  and  iodine  also 
form  allyl  iodide  (Hodgkinson,  C.  N.  35,  237).— 
17.  PBr,  and  PBr^  form  mono-  and  di-bromhy- 
drin  and  s-tri-bromo-propane  (Berthelot  a.  De 


Luca,  A.  Ch.  [3]  48,  304).  PCI3  and  PCl^  act  in 
like  manner. — 18.  S^CU  forms  di-chlorhydrin 
and  s-tri-chloro-propane  (Carius,  A.  124,  222 ; 
cf.  Wolff,  A.  150,  59).— 19.  When  glycerin  is 
distilled  with  ammonium  chloride  a  chlorinated 
compound  (175°)  is  formed,  together  with  some 
acids,  and  a  base  '  glycoline '  C,;H,„N2  (155°). 
S.G.  1-008.  This  base  forms  a  platinochloride 
B"H,PtCl,-,  a  deliquescent  crystalline  hydro- 
chloride B"HC1,  and  a  crystalline  ethylo-iodide 
B"EtI  (^;tard,  C.  R.  92,  795).— 20.  When  gly- 
cerin is  heated  with  acids  one  or  more  acid 
radicles  usually  displace  its  hydroxylic  hy- 
drogen. Thus  acetic  acid  forms  the  acetins, 
citric  acid  forms  the  citrins,  phosphoric  acid 
forms  glycero-phosphoric  acid,  sulphuric  acid 
gives  glycero-sulphuric  acid. — 21.  Excess  of 
oxalic  acid  is  split  up  by  glycerin  at  100°  into 
formic  acid  and  CO,  (Berthelot,  A.  98,  139). 
When  excess  of  glycerin  is  heated  with  oxalic 
acid  at  200°-250°  it  is  reduced  to  allyl  alcohol 
(Tollens,  A.  156,  130).  Distillation  with  formic 
acid  also  converts  glycerin  into  allyl  alcohol 
(Henninger,  Bl.  [2]  21,  242).— 22.  When  glycerin 
is  distilled  with  citric  acid  there  is  formed  gly- 
cide  pyruvate  CH2.CH.CH,,.0.C0.C0.CH.,  [82°] 


(241°)  (De  Clermont  a.Chautard,  C.R.  105,520). 
23.  Distillation  with  Na,S  gives  an  oil  (58°) 
whence  HgO  gives  a  crystalline  compound  [35°] 
(Schlagdenhauffen,  C.B.IQ,  1021).-24.  Heated 
with  anhydrous  bni'ax  it  forms  NaBOj  and  the 
borin  C3H5BO3  which  is  decomposed  by  water 
into  boracic  acid  and  glycerin  (Dunstan,  Ph.  [3] 

14,  41). — 25.  Glycerin  acts  upon  benzoic  aldehyde 
at  200°,  forming  benzylidene-glycerin 

C,H,.CH<^^^C3H,(0H) 

a  liquid  that  is  not  volatile  under  atmospheric 
pressure,  but  boils  under  20  mm.  pressure  at 
190°-200°  (Harnitz-Harnitzky  a.  Menschutkin, 
A.  136,  127  ;  Bl.  [2]  3,  253).  In  a  similar 
manner  it  reacts  with  acetic  aldehi/de,  forming 

ethylidene-glycerin  CH3.CH/^^C3H,(0H) 

(184°-188'),  S.G.  ^  1-081,  V.D.  4-162  ;  and  with 
valeric  aldehyde  forming  amylidene-glycerin 
(224°-228°),  S.G.  2  1-027,  V.D.  5-526  (calc. 
5-544).— 26.  Glycerin  in  dilute  solution  under- 
goes fermentation  (due  to  Bacillus  butrjlicus  ?) 
in  presence  of  chalk  forming  7i-butyl  alcohol, 
ethyl  alcohol,  n-propyl  alcohol,  w-amyl  alcohol 
(138°),  trimethylene  glycol,  hexoic,  butyric,  lactic, 
and  acetic  acids,  and  evolving  CO.,  and  hydrogen 
(Fitz,  B.  9,  1348  ;  10,  276  ;  11,  4'2';  13,  36, 1311; 

15,  876 ;  Morin,  C.  R.  105,  816 ;  cf.  Berthelot, 
A.  Ch.  [3]  50,  346;  Bechamp,  Z.  [2]  5,  663; 
Hoppe-Seyler,  H.  3,  353;  G.  J.  40,  82;  Freund, 
M.  2,  638).— 27.  Distillation  of  glycerin  (1  kilo.) 
viiih. zinc-dust  (2  kilos.)  yields  propylene, acrolein, 
allyl  alcohol,  hexenyl  alcohol  C,.H|„0  (c.  140°), 
and  a  compound  C,.,H.,„0.,  (e.  200°)  (Kerstein,  B. 
9,  695;  Claus,  B.  18,  2931).— 28.  Distillation 
with  calcium  chloride  gives  a  liquid  CaH|„03 
(172°)  formerly  called  glyceryl  oxide,  but  which 
appears  rather  to  be  the  anhydride  of  acetyl-car- 
biuol  (GHj.CO.CH,).,©.  The  same  liquid  is  found 
in  the  black  residue  in  the  preparation  of  allyl 
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alcohol  from  glycerin  and  oxalic  acid.  It  may 
be  reduced  by  HI  to  glycerin.  It  is  miscible 
with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Water  at  100' 
converts  it  into  glycerin.  Br  forms  dibrom- 
hydrin.  Sodium-amalgam  does  not  attack  it. 
Chromic  acid  mixture  gives  formic  acid  and 
acetic  aldehyde.  Hot  dilute  HCl  converts  it 
into  a  substance  that  reduces  Fehling's  solution 
and  ammoniacal  AgNO.,  (Linnemann  a.  Von 
Zotta,  A.  Siqu^l.  8,  251  ;  Von  Gegerfelt,  B.  4, 
919  ;  Zotta,  A.  174,  87  ;  Tollens,  Z.  1871,  528; 
ToUens  a.  Loe,  B.  14, 1947  ;  Silva,  C.  R.  93,418). 
29.  Aniline,  nitro-bcuzene,  and  H.,SO,  form 
quinohne  (Skraup,  M.  2,  139  ;  3,  381).— 30. 
Acciamide  and  P.^Ojgive  (Pj/.  2)-methyl-pyridine 
(Zanoni,  B.  15,  528).— 31.  Heated  with  avi- 
monium  sulphate  at  255°  for  seven  hours  there 
is  formed  a  mixture  of  bases  of  the  pyridine 
series,  including  pyridine,  (Py.  2)-methyl-pyri-  j 
dine,  and  a  di-methyl-ijyridine  (Storch,  B.  1!), 
2456,  cf.  Reaction  19). — 32.  By  heating  with 
aniline  and  ZnCU  it  forms  skatole  (0.  Fischer 
a.  German,  B.  16,  710).  — 33.  Growing  alg:e 
{Spirogi/ra)  are  capable  of  converting  glycerin 
into  starch  (Bokorny,  C.  C.  1888,  858). 

Metallic  derivatives. — The  heat  developed  by 
the  action  of  alkalis  upon  glycerin  '  has  been 
studied  by  De  Forcrand  (C.  B.  103,  596;  104, 
116,  291,  361;  106,  665,  740;  107,  209). 
NaC.|H,0.j.  Obtained  by  heating  glycerin  with 
sodium-amalgam  or  with  NaOEt.  Prepared  by 
adding  glycerin  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
NaOEt,  when  radiating  stars  composed  of 
minute  crystals  of  NaCaHjO^HOEt  separate  (the 
ppn.  is  exothermic,  but  the  ppn.  of  C^H-NaO-j 
would  have  been  endothermic) ;  when  these  crys- 
tals are  heated  in  a  current  of  dry  hydrogen 
they  give  off  their  alcohol  of  crystallisation 
(Letts,  C.  J.  25,  450  ;  Blaas,  M.  2,  785).  White 
deliquescent  powder,  decomposed  by  water  into 
NaOH  and  glycerin.  CS,  heated  with  it  at  55° 
forms  NaS.CS.0.C.,H5(0H)., ;  an  orange  mass, 
insol.  ether,  decomposing  at  65°,  and  crystallising 
from  alcohol  with  HOEt  (Lobisch  a.  Looss, 
M.  2,  372).  Glycerin  (1  mol.)  mixed  with  a 
concentrated  solution  of  NaOMe  in  MeOH  de- 
posits NaC.jH.O,,HOMe  in  deliquescent  needles, 
which  give  off  MeOH  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen 
at  120°.  The  corresponding  NaC,H.6,H0Pr, 
NaC,H,0,HOCH,,Pr,  and  NaC.,H,0:,H0C,.H,, 
may  be  obtained  in  like  manner  (De  Forcrand, 
C.  R.  104,  291).  Sodium-glycerin  and  methyl- 
ene chloride  form  syrupy 

(CH.(0H).CH(0H).CH.6).,CH,  (Holand,  A.  240, 
242)".  NaAH^O^.  [220°].  When  NaC^H^O,  is 
mixed  with  alcoholic  NaOEt  and  evaporated  at 
100°  to  120°  in  hydrogen  the  residue  is 
NaC,,H,0.,NaOEt,  but  at  180'  the  di-sodium 
derivative  Na„C.|H,.03  is  left  (Lobisch  a.  Looss, 
M.  2,  843  ;  De"  Forcrand,  C.  R.  106,  665).  Deli- 
quescent crystalline  mass  ;  readily  decomposed 
by  moist  air.  The  compound  NaiO.iHjOj  has 
not  l)een  obtained. — KCjHjO^HOEt  :  laminfe. — 
KC.,H,03 :  obtained  in  the  same  way  as  the  cor- 
responding Na  derivative  (De  Forcrand,  C.  R. 
104,  116).  Does  not  react  with  KOMe  even  at 
180°.  —  KC,H.O,HOMe.  —  KC^H^O.HOPr.  ~ 
KCaH^OsHOC.H,,.  — BaC.HA-  Prepared  by 
heating  glycerin  with  BaO  at  50°  (Destrem, 
C.  R.  90,  1213  ;  A.  Ch.  [5]  27,  17,  44).  White 
deliquescent  powder,  turning  yellow  in  dry  air; 


decomposed  by  water  into  baryta  and  glycerin. 
On  distillation  it  gives  hydrogen,  BaCO.,,  me- 
thane, propylene,  and  various  alcohols  of  the 
series  C„H,„0. — CaCjH.O.,.  Prepared  in  the 
same  way  as  the  preceding  which  it  resembles 
in  physical  i^roperties.  Decomposed  on  distil- 
lation into  aldehyde,  acetone,  di-ethyl-ketone, 
mesityl  oxide,  phorone,  methyl  alcohol,  ethyl 
alcohol,  and  hexenyl  alcohol  (D.). — Pb.C|H,.0., : 
formed  by  mixing  ahotsolutionofPb(OAc)._,(22g.) 
in  water  (250  c.c.)  with  glycerin  (20  g.)  and"  KOH 
(15g.).  Slender  needles.— Pb,(C;,H,0.,),.  A  sticky 
pp.  formed  by  boiling  50  grms.  of  lead  acetate 
with  250  c.c.  water  and  25  grms.  of  PbO,  filtering 
and  mixing  with  75  grms.  of  glycerin  (S.G.  1-24) 
and  a  solution  of  20  g.  KOH  (in  100  c.c.  water) 
whicli  has  been  boiled  with  excess  of  PbO. — 
2(C,H50,Pb.PbNO.,),Pb(OH)N03.  Formed  by 
adding  NH;,  (2-57  grms.)  to  a  solution  of  lead 
nitrate  (25  grms.)  and  glycerin  (30  grms.)  in 
water  (250  c.c.)  (T.  Morawski,  J.  j^r.  [2]  22,  408). 
Na,Mn(C3H,03),.  Formed  by  boiling  hydrated 
Mn0._,  (from  Mu(OAc).,  and  chlorine)  with  glycerin 
and  aqueous  NaOH  (Schottliinder,  A.  155,  230). 
Yellowish-red  mass,  insol.  alcohol  and  ether, 
v.  sol.  aqueous  glycerin.  Boiling  water  decom- 
poses it  with  ppn.  of  hydrated  MnO„.  Its  solu- 
tion gives  pps.  with  AgNO,,  with  Pb(N03)„  and 
with  Hg,(N03),.— SrMn(C.,H,03).,.  Obtaine'd  by 
dissolving  strontium  hydroxide  (12  pts.)  in  gly- 
cerin (150  pts.)  and  adding  ppd.  hydrated  man- 
ganese dioxide  (3  pts.)  to  the  boiling  solution. 
Light  ochre-yellow  powder. 

Glycerin    mono-nitrate  C.,H.N0.  i.e. 

C,  H,(0H),(0N0,).  From  glycerin  '  and  HNO3 
diluted  with  (3  pts.  of)  water  (Hanriot,  A.  Ch. 
[5]  17, 118).  Liquid,  v.  e.  sol.  water,  si.  sol.  ether. 
Explodes  when  struck. 

Glyceryl  tri-nitrate  C,H-,(ONO.,).,. 
Nitro-glyccrin.  [-20°].  S.G.  1-00  at  15°  "S. 
•0125  ;  S.  (alcohol)  42  ;  S.  (MeOH)  125  Mol. 
w.  227.  Prepared  by  dropping  glycerin  (dried 
at  100°)  into  a  mixture  of  fuming  HNO., 
and  cone.  H^SO,  kept  below  10'.  After 
some  hours  the  product  is  poured  into  water, 
and  the  ppd.  nitroglycerin  dried  at  70° 
(Sobrero,  A.  64,  398  ;  Williamson,  A.  92,  305  ; 
Boutmy  a.  Faucher,  Bl.  [2]  27,  383  ;  Matthew 
Hay,  Tr.  E.  32,  67).  Viscid  liquid,  without 
odour  (when  cold)  but  with  sweet  taste.  Almost 
insol.  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform, 
HOAc,  benzene,  and  phenol ;  nearly  insol.  gly- 
cerin. Solidifies  in  a  freezing  mixture  in  long 
needles.  Poisonous.  When  quite  pure  it  may 
be  kept  for  any  length  of  time,  otherwise  it 
gradually  decomposes  forming  glyceric,  oxalic, 
and  nitrous  acids  (De  la  Eue  a.  Miiller,  A.  109, 
122).  When  struck  it  explodes  violently.  A 
mixture  of  nitroglycerin  with  silica  in  the  form 
of  infusorial  earth  is  called  dynamite  (Nobel, 

D.  P.  J.  90,  124).  Reactions.— 1.  Alcoholic 
^5otes/i forms  nitrite,  nitrate,  acetate,  oxalate,  and 
formate  of  potassium,  a  reddish-brown  resinous 
mass,  and  a  substance  which  when  dissolved  in 
even  30  volumes  of  hot  alcohol  forms  a  jolly 
when  cold  (Hay). — 2.  Alkaline  carbonates  pro- 
duce the  same  quantity  of  nitrous  acid  (contain- 
ing 33  p.c.  of  the  nitrogen)  as  alcoholic  KOH. 
Ammonia  acts  in  like  manner  but  less  energeti- 
cally. Na,HPO^  behaves  like  NH,,.— 3.  HClAq 
decomposes  it,  as  does  hot  (but  not  cold)  H„SO^. 
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4.  HIAq  decomposes  nitro-glycerin  into  glycerin 
and  NO  (MiUs,  J.  1864,  494).— 5.  Cone.  H,SO^ 
and  Hg  also  give  off  NO  by  the  measurement  of 
■which  the  nitro-glycerin  might  be  estimated 
(Hempel,  Fr.  20,  85;  Hess,  Fr.  22,  128).— 
6.  When  evaporated  with  yellow  ammonium  sul- 
phide it  is  reduced  to  glycerin  (Bloxam,  C.  N. 
47, 169). 

Glyceryl  tri-nitrite  C3H3(N02)j.  (c. 
1.50°).  S.G.  ~  1-291.  Formation.— 1.  Dry 
nitrous  acid  gas  from  AS0O3  and  HNO3  (S.G. 
1'35)  passed  into  cold  glycerin  forms  two  layers, 
the  smaller  is  an  aqueous  solution  of  nitrous 
acid,  the  larger  is  impure  glyceryl  trinitrite 
C.,H,(0N0)3.  It  is  purified  by  distillation  in  a 
current  of  hydrogen  (0.  Masson,  G.  J.  43,  348). 
Properties. — Boils  at  about  160°  with  partial 
decomposition.  Yellowish  oil.  Burns  with 
whitish  flame,  does  not  explode  when  struck. 
Bleaches  the  skin.  Sol.  ether,  chloroform  and 
benzene,  but  insol.  CS,.  With  cold  glacial  acetic 
acid,  it  forms  a  green  solution  which  gives  off 
nitrous  fumes  when  heated.  It  decomposes  spon- 
taneously giving  off  NO.  Reactions. — 1.  H^S04 
violently  decomposes  it. — 2.  K^COj  forms  KNOj. 
3.  Alcohol  forms  EtONO. — 4.  It  does  not  mix 
with  water,  but  is  slowly  decomposed  by  it, 
glycerin  and  HNO„  being  apparently  formed  in 
the  first  instance. 

Glycero-sulphtiric  acids: — 

Mono-siilphnrin  03115(011)280411.  Glycerin- 
srilphuric  acid.  From  glycerin  (1  pt.)  and  sul- 
phuric acid  (2  pts.)  (Pelouze,  A.  Ch.  63,  21).  Un- 
stable liquid,  being  decomposed  by  evaporating 
its  solution  even  below  0°.  It  decomposes  car- 
bonates forming  salts  which  are  v.  sol.  water 
and  very  unstable. — CaA'j :  needles,  begins  to 
decompose  at  140°,  giving  off  acrolein,  acrylic 
acid,  and  SO.,  (Redtenbacher,  A.  47,  118). 

Di-sul2?hurin  C3H,(S04H),(OH).  Formed  by 
slow  action  of  water  on  the  tri-sulphurin  which 
it  much  resembles  (Claesson,  J.  pr.  [2]  20,  6). 

Tri-sulplmrin  63115(80411)3.  Glyceryl  tri- 
sulphuric  acid.  Formed  by  adding  glycerin 
slowly  to  chloro-sulphuric  acid  (GISO3H)  as  long 
as  HCl  is  briskly  given  off.  The  crystals  obtained 
are  dried  over  K-SOj  (Claesson,  J.  pr.  [2]  20,  4). 
Slowly  decomposed  by  water  :  C3H5(S04H)3  -1-  H„0 
=  C3H5(804H),(OH)  -f  H,,S04.  Boihng  water  de- 
composes it  into  glycerin  and  sulphuric  acid.— 

Glycero-phosphoric  acid  C3H„P0|;  i.e. 
C3H5(OH).,O.PO(OH),,.  Exists  in  small  quan- 
tity in  human  urine  (Sotnitschewsky,  H.  4,  214). 
Obtained  from  lecithin  or  the  yolk  of  eggs  by 
boiling  with  aqueous  alkalis  or  baryta  (Gobley, 
J.  Ph.  [3]  9,  161  ;  Strecker,  C.  B.  52,  1270). 
Formed  by  heating  glycerin  with  H.,P04  or  PoO^ 
(Pelouze,  C.  R.  12,  718).  The  free  acid  is  decom- 
posed by  evaporation  of  its  aqueous  solution. 

Salts. — BaA"  (Thudichum  a.  Kingzett,  C. 
J.  30, 20).— BaA"  aq.— CaA".— CaHjA"^.— PbA": 
insol.  water. 

Di-stearyl -gly ccro -phosphoric  acid 
C3H5(O.C,8H,.,0),,O.P03H2.  [55°-63°].  Obtained 
by  heating  di-stearin  with  PjO^  at  110°.  The 
product  is  treated  with  alcohol  85  (p.c).  The 
residue  is  extracted  with  boiling  alcohol  and  fil- 
tered ;  powdered  NajCOj  is  added  to  the  filtrate 
when  a  mixture  of  sodic  phosphate  and  sodie  di- 


stearyl-glycerophosphate  is  ppd.  This  is  ex- 
tracted with  hot  benzene  which  dissolves  the 
latter.  A  mixture  of  glacial  acetic  acid  and 
H„S04  liberates  the  free  acid  from  its  sodium-salt 
(Hundeshagen,  J.  pr.  [2]  28,  235).  Fat-like 
mass.  Eeddens  moist  litmus.  The  fused  acid 
swells  up  when  moistened.  SI.  sol.  hot  water 
and  dilute  acetic  acid,  insol.  dilute  mineral  acids, 
V.  sol.  aqueous  alkalis,  glacial  acetic  acid,  alco- 
hol, ether,  benzene,  and  benzoline.  Separates 
from  hot  solutions  in  a  paste-like  mass  of  small 
needles.  Heated  with  dilute  acids  or  alkalis  it 
gives  glycerin,  stearic  acid,  and  phosphoric 
acid.  The  ammonium  salt  is  decomposed  by 
heat  into  NH3  and  the  free  acid.  The  sodium 
salt  melts  about  180°;  on  cooling  it  solidifies 
to  a  glassy  mass  which  swells  up  in  warm  water 
forming  a  mass  of  globules  resembling  the  mye- 
line  condition  of  lecithin. 

Chloride  C3H5(O.C,9H350),O.PO.Cl,,.  [24°]. 
From  di-stearin  (4  pts.)  and  POCI3  (1  pt.) ;  the 
product  being  extracted  with  ether.  The  ether 
is  then  mixed  with  alcohol,  filtered,  and  placed 
over  H,S04  and  KOH.  Wedge-shaped  plates. 
V.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene.  Decomposes 
at  100°,  forming  stearic  acid.  Water  soon  de- 
composes it  into  stearic  acid,  glycero-phosphoric 
acid,  and  HCl. 

C3H3(O.C,sH350),O.PO(OH).ONMe3C,H,OH. 
Prepared  by  digesting  di-stearyl-glycerophos- 
phoric  acid  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the 
proper  quantity  of  neurine  carbonate.  Waxy 
mass.  Sol.  alcohol.  Swells  up  in  warm  water, 
forming  round  globules  like  the  myeline  form  of 
lecithin.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  PtCl4,2HCl 
gives  a  pp.  of  neurine  platino-chloride  only. 
Lecithin  (q.  v.),  on  the  other  hand,  gives  a  pla- 
tino-chloride of  its  own  under  similar  conditions. 

Forniyl  derivative  C3H5(OH),(OCHO). 
Monoformin.  Formed  by  heating  glycerin  with 
oxalic  acid  at  190°  (Tollens  a.  Henninger,  Bl. 
[2]  11,  395).  Formed  also  by  the  action  of 
monochlorhydrin  upon  sodium  formate  at  160° 
(Van  Romburgh,  R.  T.  C.  1,  186).  Decomposed 
on  distillation  into  CO.^,  water,  and  allyl  alcohol. 

Di-formylderivative  C.,'H.(OB.){O.C'RO].,. 
Diformin.  (c.  165°  at  20  mm.).  S.G.  i5  1-304'. 
may  be  extracted  by  ether  from  the  residue 
obtained  in  preparing  formic  acid  by  distilling 
anhydrous  oxalic  acid  with  glycerin  (Van  Rom- 
burgh, C.  R.  93,  847).  Liquid,  sol.  alcohol, 
ether,  and  chloroform,  insol.  CS^.  Inactive  to 
light.  Decomposed  by  water  into  formic  acid 
and  glycerin.  Decomposed  by  distillation  into 
water,  CO,,  and  allyl  formate.  When  heated 
with  anhydrous  oxalic  acid  it  gives  off  CO^  and 
formic  acid,  and  may  therefore  be  an  interme- 
diate product  in  the  preparation  of  formic  acid. 
When  heated  with  glycerin  (5  pts.)  at  220°  it 
gives  CO,  COo,  and  allyl  alcohol. 

Mono-acctyl   derivative   C^HuOj  i.e. 
C3H3(OH),(OAc).    Biol.  w.  134.    S.G.  1-20.  Ob- 
tained by  heating  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of 
glycerin  and  glacial  acetic  acid  at  100°  for  a  long 
time  (Berthelot,  A.  Ch.  [3]  41,  277  ;  Berthelot  a. 
De  Luca,  A.  Ch.  [3]  52,  433).    Neutral  liquid, 
1  having  a  faint  ethereal  odour.    Miscible  with 
I  ether.    When  mixed  with  half  its  bulk  of  water 
I  it  forms  a  clear  liquid,  which  becomes  turbid  on 
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addition  of  a  larger  quantity  of  water,  by  which 
it  IS  partially  decomposed.  With  alcohol  and 
HCl  it  yields  glycerin  and  acetic  ether. 

Di-acetyl  derivative  C-H,„0,  i.e. 
C,H,(OH)(OAc)o.  Diacctin.  Mol.w.  176.  (280°). 
S.G-.  1-18-1.  Formed  by  heating  glycerin 
(1  pt.)  with  glacial  acetic  acid  (i  or  5  pts.)  at 
200°.  Liquid  ;  becomes  viscid  at  -  40°.  Scarcely 
attacked  by  AcCl  (Hubner  a.  Miiller,  Z.  1870, 
344). 

Di-acetyl  derivative  C.,H5(0H)(0Ac).,. 
(252°).  S.G.  1-148.  From  epichlorhydrin  and 
AgOAc  (Laufer,  J.  1876,  343). 

Triacetyl      derivative  0,,  i.e. 

C3H,(0Ac)3. 

Triacetin.  Glyceryl  triacetate.  Mol.  w.  218. 
(268°  i.  v.).  S.G.  !5  1-174.  S.  18,  at  27°.  Occurs 
in  some  fats,  as  in  the  oil  from  the  seed  of  the 
spindle-tree  {Euonymm  curopmis)  (Schweizer, 
J.  ]}r.  53,  437).  Formed  by  heating  diacetin 
with  glacial  acetic  acid  (18  pts.)  for  3  hours  at 
250°.  Formed  also  by  heating  s-tri-bromo-pro- 
pane  with  AgOAc  (Wurtz,  A.  102,  339).  Pre- 
pared by  boiling  glycerin  (150  pts.)  with  HOAc 
(300  pts.)  for  40  hours,  fractionally  distilling  the 
product,  dissolving  in  water,  and  extracting  with 
ether  (H.  Schmidt,  A.  200,  99).  The  rate  of 
etherification  of  glycerin  by  acetic  acid  has  been 
studied  by  Menschutkin  {J3.  13,  1814).  Liquid, 
sol.  dilute  alcohol  and  ether. 

Mono-butyryl  derivative  C,H,|0_,  i.e. 
a,H-,(OH),(O.CO.Pr).  S.G.  1-088.  S.  267. 
From  butyric  acid  and  glycerin  by  heating  for  3 
hours  at  200°  (Berthelot,  A.  Ch.  [3]  41,  261). 
Neutral  liquid ;  mixes  with  3  vol.  of  water,  but 
on  adding  moi'e  water  the  solution  becomes  tur- 
bid. Decomposed  by  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths 
into  glycerin  and  butyric  acid.  Alcohol  and  HCl 
yield  butyric  ether  and  glycerin. 

Di-butyryl  derivative 
C3H,,(0H)(0.C0.Pr).,.  (320°).  S.G.  1-083. 
Formed  by  heating  glycerin  with  butyric  acid 
for  several  hours  at  275°.  Liquid.  Not  solid 
at  —40°.  Aqueous  NH,  decomposes  it,  forming 
butyramide. 

Tri-butyryl  derivative  C.,H5(0.C0.Pr),. 
(285°).  S.G.  ^  1-052.  Occurs  in  butter,  along 
with  other  glycerides.  Obtained  by  heating 
mono-butyrin  (1  pt.)  with  butyric  acid  (15  pts.) 
at  240°  for  4  hours  (Berthelot).  Formed  also 
by  boiling  glycerin  (1  mol.)  with  butyric  acid 
(3  mols.)  for  60  hours  (Lebedeff,  H.  6,  150). 
Oil,  V.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

Mono-valeryl  derivative 
G,H,(OH),(O.CO.C^a,).  S.G.  1-100.  Formed 
by  heating  valeric  acid  with  excess  of  glycerin 
for  3  hours  at  200°.  Mixes  with  half  its  bulk 
of  water,  but  the  solution  becomes  turbid  on 
further  addition  of  water.  Alcohol  and  HCl 
form  valeric  ether  and  glycerin.  NH3Aq  gives 
valeramide. 

Di-valeryl  derivative 
C3H,(0H)(0.C0.C^H„),.     S.G.      1-059.  From 
glycerin  and  valeric  acid  at  275°.    Oil,  with  ] 
fishy  odour.    Becomes  semi-solid  at  —40°. 

Tri-valeryl  derivative 
C3H5(0.C0.CjH,,)3.    From  glycerin  (1  pt.)  and 
valeric  acid  (9  pts.)  at  220°.    Oil ;  sol.  alcohol 
and  ether.     Occurs  in  the  oil  of  Dclj^lmius  \ 
ijlobkcps  (Chevreul).  | 


Mono-benzoyl  derivative 
C3H5(OH),(OBz).  Benzoicin.  S.G.  '-^^  1-228. 
Formed  by  heating  benzoic  acid  with  excess  of 
glycerin  at  200°  (Berthelot,  A.  Ch.  [3]  41,  290). 
Thick  viscid  oil,  insol.  water,  si.  sol.  CS.,  v.  sol. 
alcohol  and  ether.  Decomijoses  at  320°,  giving 
off  acrolein  and  benzoic  acid. 

Di-benzoyl  derivative  C3H5(OH)(OBz).,. 
[70°].  From  glycerin,  BzCl,  and  dilute  NaOH 
(E.  Baumann,  B.  19,  3221).  Long  needles  (from 
ligroin) ;  insol.  water,  v.  e.  sol.  alcohol  and 
ether. 

Tri-bcnzoyl  derivative  C3H-(0Bz),|. 
Tribemoicin.  [74°].  S.G.  1-228.  Obtained 
by  heating  benzoicin  with  benzoic  acid  (12  pts.) 
for  4  hours  at  250°  (B.).  Formed  also  by  heating 
epichlorhydrin  with  HOBz ;  or  from  epibrom- 
hydrin  and  KOBz  at  200°  (Van  Eomburgh, 
R.  T.  C.  1,  46,  143).  Large  needles  (from  ether). 
V.  e.  sol.  ether,  v.  sol.  boiling  alcohol,  si.  sol. 
ligroin. 

0-  Oxy -benzoyl  derivative 
C3H,(0Hj,(0.C0.C,H^.0H).    S.G.  1-1366.  From 
salicylic  acid,  glycerin,  and  HCl  at  100°  (GOttig, 

B.  10,  1817).  Colourless  liquid  ;  v.  sol.  alcohol, 
ether,  and  CS.j. 

Bemoyl-succinyl  derivative  C|,H,j0,. 
i.e.  C,H^(C,0.,)02.C3H,.0Bz.  Benzosuccinin. 
Formed  by  heating  glycerin  with  benzoic  and 
succinic  acids  at  200°  (Van  Bemmelen,  /.  pr. 
69,  84).  Soft  mass,  decomposed  by  boiling 
water  or  alcohol,  more  readily  by  alkalis,  into 
glycerin,  benzoic  acid,  and  succinic  acid. 

Tri-myristyl  derivative  Cj,H3,.0|i  i.e. 
C3H,(O.C,,H,-0)3.'  [55°]  (Masino,  A.  202,  173)  ; 
[46°]  (in  O'toba).  Occurs  in  nutmegs  (from 
Myristica  moschata),  from  which  it  may  be  ex- 
tracted by  ether  (Playfair,  A.  37,  155 ;  Comar, 
J.  1859,  366  ;  Cimcnto,  9,  185).  Occurs  also  in 
i  otoba,  a  fatty  substance  derived  from  Myristica 
'  Otoba  (Uricoechea, /l.  91,  369).  Crystallises  from 
ether  in  lamina;.  Split  up  by  boiling  alkalis  into 
glycerin  and  niyristic  acid. 

Mono-palriiityl  derivative  C,gH,,„0, 
i.e.  C3H,(OH).,(O.C,,H3,0).  Monopahnitin.  [-58°] 
(B.);  [63°]  (C.  a.  S.).  S.  (alcohol)  5-306  at  22-5°. 
Obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of  glycerin  and 
palmitic  acid  for  24  hours  at  200° ;  the  product 
is  shaken  with  lime-water  and  extracted  with 
ether,  from  which  tripalmitin  separates  first, 
then  dipalmitin,  and  finally  monoisalniitin 
(Berthelot ;  Chittenden  a.  Smith,  Avi.  6,  225). 
lladiating  j)risms  ;  may  be  distilled  in  vacuo,  but 
is  decomposed  when  heated  under  atmospheric 
pressure,  yielding  acrolein  and  other  products. 

Di-palmityl  derivative  Cj^HijO.  i.e. 
C3H,(0H)(0.C„H,,0),..  Dipalmitin.  [50°]  (B.) ; 
[61°]  (C.a.  S.).  S.  (alcohol)  -210  at  20°.  Formed 
by  heating  palmitic  acid  with  glycerin  for 
14  hours  at  100°  (B.).  Tables  or  needles.  Like 
the  other  palmitins,  it  is  rapidly  saponified  by 
water  and  PbO  at  100°. 

Tri-palmityl  derivative  C^H^gOg  i.e. 

C.  ,H,(OC„H3,0)3.  Tripalmitin.  Mol.  w.  806. 
[62°].  S.  (alcohol)  -0043  at  21°.  Occurs  in 
those  natural  fats  that  yield  palmitic  acid  on 
saponification  (v.  Fats  and  Acids).  Obtained 
from  palm  oil  by  expressing  the  liquid  portion, 
washing  the  residue  with  boilin;;  alcohol,  and 
crystallising  it  from  ether  (Steuhouse,  36, 
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54).  It  may  be  formed  by  heating  monopalmitin 
(1  pt.)  with  palmitic  acid  (10  pts.)  for  28  hours 
at  250°  (Berthelot).  Crystalline  mass,  v.  si.  sol. 
alcohol,  V.  e.  sol.  ether.  According  to  Dufiy 
(C.  J.  5,  197)  some  varieties  of  natural  palmitin 
melt  at  46°. 

Mono-  stearyl  derivative  i.e. 
C,,H5(OH),(O.C,8H3,0).  Monostearin.  [62°]. 
Prepared  by  heating  stearic  acid  with  excess  of 
glycerin  at  220°  as  long  as  the  former  increases 
in  volume.  The  upper  layer  is  recrystallised 
from  alcohol  and  ether  (Berthelot,  A.  Ch.  [3] 
41,  221  ;  F.  Hundeshagen,  jpr.  [2]  28,  226). 
Dendritic  groups  of  needles.  Eeadily  soluble  in 
warm  alcohol  and  ether.  May  be  distilled  in 
vacuo.  Easily  saponified  by  alcoholic  potash. 
Gives  off  acrolein  when  strongly  heated. 

Di-stearyl  derivative  C^JI.fi^  i.e. 
C.,H5(OH)(OC„H3,0),,.  Di-stcarin.  [77°].  S. 
(alcohol)  '7  at  78°.  PreiDared  by  heating  mono- 
stearin  with  the  calculated  quantity  of  stearic 
acid  at  180°  as  long  as  water  is  evolved.  Crys- 
tallised from  alcohol  and  then  from  benzoline 
(Berthelot ;  Hundeshagen).  ClumiDS  of  glitter- 
ing plates  (from  alcohol) ;  or  small  spheroids, 
formed  of  radiating  clusters  of  minute  needles 
(from  ether,  ligrom,  benzene,  and  CHCI3). 
Saponified  by  alcoholic  KOH.  Metallic  de- 
rivatives. —  C.,HA(C,8H350).,ONHj.  From 
NH.,  and  an  ethereal  solution  of  di-stearin.— 
C3HA(0„H350)20Na.  Acetyl  derivative.— 
C3H„03(C„H3,0)„Ac.  [30°]. 

Tri-stearyl  derivative  C5,H,,oO|j  i.e. 
C3H3(O.C,sH350)3.  Tristearin.  Stearin.  [55°] 
and  [72°].  S.G.  (liquid)  -925  at  66°.  Occurs  in 
many  fats,  especially  in  the  solid  tallows  and 
lards  from  animals  (Chevreul,  Becherches  sur  las 
corps  gras  ;  Braconnot,  A.  Ch.  93,  225 ;  Vogel, 
A.  Ch.  58,  154;  Lecanu,  A.  12,  25;  Liebig  a. 
Pelouze,  A.  19,  264  ;  Kedtenbacher,  A.  35,  195  ; 
Francis,  A.  42,  254 ;  Arzbacher,  A.  70,  239  ; 
Heintz,  P.  84,  221 ;  Duffy,  C.  J.  5,  197,  303  ; 
Berthelot,  Chimie  Organique,  2,  52 ;  A.  Ch. 
[3]  41,  216,  432;  47,  297;  Kopp,  A.  93,  194; 
Bouis,  C.  B.  45,  35 ;  Bonis  a.  Pimentel,  C.  B. 
44,  1355).  It  is  very  difficult  to  free  stearin 
from  palmitin  by  fractional  crystallisation,  but 
it  may  be  obtained  from  the  fat  of  the  seeds  of 
Brindonia  indica.  Best  prepared  in  a  pure  state 
by  heating  monostearin  (1  pt.)  with  stearic  acid 
(18  pts.)  at  270°  for  3  hours  (Berthelot)  ;  or  by 
heating  glycerin  with  stearic  acid  for  24  hours 
at  200°  (Heintz,  A.  92,  300).  Pearly  nodules  or 
lamiuEe  and  slender  needles.  V.  si.  sol.  cold 
alcohol,  V.  sol.  boiling  alcohol,  v.  e.  sol.  ether. 
Has  no  taste  or  odour.  May  be  distilled  in  vacuo. 
When  heated  it  melts  at  65°,  but  when  further 
heated  it  becomes  solid  again,  and  finally  melts 
at  72°.  These  two  melting-points  are  lowered 
by  impurities,  thus  when  the  stearin  has  been 
prepared  from  fats  they  may  be  52°  and  62° 
respectively.  According  to  Duffy  this  pheno- 
menon may  be  explained  by  assuming  the  exist- 
ence of  three  modifications  of  stearin. 

Arachyl  derivative  CjHj^Oj  i.e. 
C,H3(OH)„(OC.,„H3,0).    From'arachic  acid  and 
glycerin    (Berthelot,    A.    Ch.   [3]   47,  355). 
Granules,  v.  si.  sol.  cold  ether. 

Di-arachyl  derivative  C^^Tlgfi^  i.e. 
C3H,(OH)(OC,,„H3„0),.  [75°].  Slender  grains. 
V.  si.  sol.  cold  ether. 


Tri-arachyl  derivative  Cs,B.,^,Og  i.e. 
C3H5(O.C,„H3„0)3.  Triarachin.  Occurs  in  the 
kernels  of  Nephelium  lappaceum,  and  probably 
also  in  butter  and  in  the  oil  from  the  ground  nut 
{Arachis  hypogcea)  (Goldschmiedt,  J.  1877, 728  ; 
Sitz.  W.  [2]  74,  394 ;  Oudemans,  Z.  1867,  256 ; 
Gossmann,  4.  89,  1).    SI.  sol.  ether. 

Mono-oleyl  derivative  CjiH^dO,  i.e. 
C^B.,{OB.)„(OC,^B.Jd).  Mom-olein.  S.G.  ?i 
•947.  Formed  by  heating  oleic  acid  with  excess 
of  glycerin  for  18  hours  at  200°  (Berthelot). 
Oil ;  may  be  sohdified. 

Di-olcyl  derivative  C^gK.oO^  i.e. 
C3H3(OH)(OC,8H330)2.    S.G.  ^-921.  Oil. 

Tri-oleyl  derivative  C5,H,„|0g  i.e. 
C3H3(OC,6H330)3.  Tri-olein.  Olein.  The  chief 
constituent  of  fatty  oils  ;  occurs  also  in  solid 
fats.  May  be  formed  by  heating  glycerin  with 
excess  of  oleic  acid  at  240°  (Berthelot).  Oil. 
May  be  distilled  in  vacuo.  Decomposed  by  dis- 
tillation under  atmospheric  pressure,  n-hexane 
and  Ji-heptane  being  among  the  products  (Engler, 
B.  22,  594).  Slowly  saponified  by  water  and 
PbO  at  100°.  V.  si.  sol.  alcohol,  v.  e. 
sol.  ether.    Cone.  H0SO4  converts  it  into  oily 

/O.CO.CH:CH.C„H3, 
C3H5^0.CO.CH(SOjH).CH,.C„H3,  (Turkey  red 
\O.CO.CH(OH).CH,.d,5H3, 

oil)  (Geitel,  J.pr.  [2]  37,  85).  Nitrous  acid  con- 
verts it  into  the  isomeric  soUd  elaidin,  a  crystal- 
line substance,  almost  insol.  alcohol,  v.  e.  sol. 
ether,  melting  at  [38°]  (Duffy,  C.  J.  5,  197). 

Glycero-tartaric  acid  C-H,.,08  i.e. 
C3H3(OH)..O.CO.CH(OH).CH(OH).CO„H. 
Formed  by  heating  equivalent  quantities  of 
glycerin  and  tartaric  acid  to  about  150°  (Berze- 
lius,  Handbuch;  Des  Plats,  C.  B.  49,  216). 
Semi-solid  mass ;  insol.  ether,  v.  sol.  alcohol, 
slowly  resolved  by  water  into  glycerin  and  tar- 
taric acid. — CaA'2  3aq  :  deliquescent  amorphous 
mass. — BaA'.„ 

Glycero-di-tartaric  acid  C,,H,50|3  t.e. 
C3H5(dH).(O.CO.CH(OH)CH(OH).CO,H),.  From 
glycerin  (1  pt.)  and  tartaric  acid  (1  pt.)  by  heat- 
ing at  100°  for  60  hours.  An  acid  Ci,HnO,2  is 
formed  at  the  same  time. 

Glycero  -  tri-tartaric  acid  C,5H2„0,9. 
Formed  by  heating  glycerin  (1  pt.)  with  tartaric 
acid  (20  pts.)  at  140°.    Tetrabasic  acid. 

Mono  -ethyl  ether  C5H,.,03  i.e. 
C3H5(OH).,(OEt)  or  CH,(6H):CH(OH).CH20Et. 
(225°-230°).  Formed  by  heating  chlorhydrin 
with  NaOEt  at  200°,  treating  the  residue  with 
water,  then  with  KoCOj,  agitating  with  ether, 
and  fractionally  distilling  the  extract  (Eeboul, 
A.  Ch.  [3]  9,  5).  Liquid,  sol.  water,  but  separated 
therefrom  by  K2CO3. 

Di-ethyl  ether  CtH,/)^  i.e. 
CH2(OEt).CH(OH).CH2(OEt).   (191°).  S.G.  -92. 
Formed  by  the  action  of  NaOEt  on  dichlorhydrin 
(Keboul) ;  or  by  heating  glycerin  with  KOH  and 
EtBr  (Berthelot). 

Tri-  ethyl  derivative  Ci,H.,„03  i.e. 
C3H5(0Et)3.    Triethylin.    (18d°-i90°).  From 
the  preceding  by  successive  treatment  with  PCI5 
and  NaOEt  (Eeboul  a.  LourenQo,  C.  B.  52, 466). 
Oil. 

Isoamyl  derivative  CgHuOa  t.c. 
C3H5(OH)2(OC5H„).    Isoamylin.    (261°).  S.G. 
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22  -98.  Formed  by  heating  CH2.CH.CH,,.0.C,H„ 


with  water  for  some  hours  at  200°  (Eeboul). 
Oil. 

Di-isoamyl  derivative  C|.,H„,0.,  i.e. 
C:,H,(OH)(OC,H,,),.  (273'^).  S.G.  2 -907.  From 
dichlorhyclrin  and  NaOC^H,,. 

Ethyl-isoamyl  derivative  C|„H.,„03  i.e. 
C3H5(OH)(OEt)(OC5H,,).  (239°).  S.G."  -92. 
From  the  mono-isoamyhn  by  successive  treat- 
ment with  fuming  HCI  and  NaOEt.  Oil. 

Mono-allyl  derivative  CjH,.,0.,  i.e. 
C,H,(0H),(0C.,H5).  (240°).  S.G.  ^  1-116."  Occurs 
in  the  syrupy  liquid  left  in  the  preparation  of 
allyl  alcohol  by  heating  oxalic  acid  with  excess 
of  glycerin  (Tollens,  B.  5,  68;  A.  156,  149). 
Liquid,  m.  sol.  water.    Br  forms  oily  C|.H,  J3r.^03. 

Tri-allyl  derivativ c  C,.,H.,„0,  i.e. 
C3H,(0C,H,),.     Tri-allylin.    '(232°).  From 
glycerin,  allyl  iodide,  and  KOH  (Berthelot  a. 
De  Luca,  A.  100,  361). 

Di-phcnyl  derivative  C,-,H,g03  i.e. 
CH2(0Ph).CH(0H).CH,,(0Ph).  [81°].  Formed 
by  adding  s-dichlorhydrin  (70  g.)  to  phenol 
(100  g.)  and  KOH  (60  g.)  (Rossing,  B.  19,  64). 
Pearly  plates  (from  alcohol).  Insol.  water,  m. 
sol.  alcohol,  V.  e.  sol.  ether.  When  heated  with 
AcCl  (1  mol.)  it  gives  C^H.jAcO;,  [71°],  but  with 
4  pts.  AcCl  it  forms  liquid  C2,H„.>0,..  In  like 
manner  BzCl  (1  mol.)  forms  C„H,,Bz03  [67°] 
but  boiling  BzCl  (7  pts.)  forms  oily  C,„H,,,Ou. 
Forms  a  stable  sodium  derivative  CijHisNaO,. 
On  sulphonation  it  gives  the  disulphonic  acid 
CH(0H)(CH,0.C,,H,.S03H),,  of  which  the  salt 
K.A"  2aq  is  v.  sol.  water. 

Di-nitro-iyhcnyl  derivative  CgH|„N„0j 
i.e.  C3H,(0H),.00,H3(N0.,),.  [c.83°].  Frmu 
chloro-?»-di-nitro-benzene,  glycerin,  and  KOHAq 
(Willgerodt,  B.  12,  764). 

Benzylidine  derivative 

C,H,.CH<^Q>C3H,.0H.    From  glycerin  and 

benzoic  aldehyde  at  200°  (Harnitzky  a.  Men- 
schutkin,  A.  136,  127).  Oil.  Decomposed  by 
water. 

?t-Chlorhydrin  CaH^ClO..  i.e. 
CH,C1.CH(0H).CH,0H. 

Cliloro-propylcna    glycol.     Mol.    w.  110^. 
(213°)  (Hanriot).    S.G.  2  i-,338.    Formed,  to- 
gether with  smaller  quantities  of  the  isomeric  ; 
CH,(0H).CHC1.CH,,0H,  by  saturating  glycerin  , 
with  HCI  and  keeping  the  liquid  for  some  hours  | 
at  100°  (Berthelot,  A.  Ch.  [3]  41,  296).  Formed 
also  by  heating  epichlorhydrin  with  water 
(Kcboul;  Hanriot,  A.  Ch.  [5]  17,  62). 

Preparation. — The  product  of  the  action  of 
dry  HCI  on  damp  glycerin  in  sealed  tubes  at 
100°  is  distilled  under  18  mm.  pressure,  the 
■ji-chlorhydrin  passing  over  at  139°,  the  s-iso- 
meride  at  146°  (Hanriot).  There  is  obtained 
about  16  times  as  much  of  the  w-  as  of  the 
s-chlorhydrin. 

Properties. —  Liquid,  miscible  with  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether.  Unless  quite  free  from  HCI 
it  suffers  condensation  when  distilled. 

Reactions. — 1.  Sodium  amalgam  reduces  it 
to  propylene-glycol  (Louren(;o,  C.  B.  52,  1043  ; 
Buff,  Bl.  [2]  10,  123).— 2.  Potassium  cyanide 
forms  a  nitrile  which  is  decomposed  on  distilla- 
tion, but  ia  converted  by  boiling  with  dilute  j 


HNO3  into  di-oxy-butyric  acid  (Hanriot,  C.  R. 
86,  1139  ;  Bl.  [2]  27,  256).— 3.  Baryta  acting  on 
its  ethereal  solution  forms  small  quantities  of 
glycide  and  epichlorhydrin. — 4.  When  heated 
with  an  aqueous  solution  of  trimethylamine  in 
sealed  tubes  it  yields  C,,H5(0H).,NMe,Cl  and 
C,H,(OH).,NMeH„Cl.  The  former  gives  a  crys- 
taUine  platinochloride  (C;,H,(0H).,NMe3Cl)jPtCl., 
and  aurochloride C3H,(OH).,NMe3A"uCli  (Hanriot ; 
V.  Meyer,  Z.  [2]  5,  439). 

Di -nitrate  CH,C1.CH(0.N0,) .CH„(O.NO.,) . 
S.G.  ^  1-511.  From  chlorhydrin,  H,SO^,  and 
HNO3  (Henry,  A.  155,  164). 

Di-formyl  derivative 
CH,C1.CH(0CH0).CH,(0CH0).    (185°-195°)  at 
22  mm.    Formed  from  the  chlorhydrin  by  heat- 
ing with  nitro-methane  at  180°  (Pf ungst, 
[2]  34,  36). 

Acetyl  derivative  C,H3(0H)(0Ac).CH2Cl. 
(250°).  Aceto-ehlorhydrin.  Formed,  together 
with  dichlorhydrin,  by  passing  HCI  into  a  mix- 
ture of  acetic  acid  and  glycerin  at  100° ;  also, 
together  with  the  following,  by  the  action  of 
AcCl  on  glycerin  (Berthelot  a.  De  Luca,  A.  Ch. 
[3]  52,  433).  From  epichlorhydrin  and  HOAo 
at  100°  (Eeboul,  A.  SttpiJl.  1,  232). 

Di-acetyl  derivative 
CH,(OAc).CH(OAc).CH,Cl.  (245°).  S.G.  * 
1-243.  From  acetyl  chloride  and  a  mixture  of 
equal  volumes  of  glycerin  and  HOAc  (Berthelot 
a.  De  Luca,  A.  Ch.  [3]  52,  401 ;  cf.  Franchi- 
mont,  R.  T.  C.  1,  43).  Also  from  epichlor- 
hydrin and  Ac^O  at  180°,  acompoundC||H|.C10j 
(240°  at  20  mm.)  bvMng  formed  at  the  same  time 
(Truchot,  A.  138,  299). 

Di-palmityl  derivative 
C3H,C1(0C,„H„0)„.    [44°].   From  glycerin  and 
palmityl  chloride  (Villier,  B.  9,  1933). 

Stearyl  derivative 
C3H,Cl(0H)(0C,sH3,0).     [28°].     Produced  by 
passing  HCI  into  a  mixture  of  stearic  acid  and 
glycerin  (Berthelot). 

Benzoyl  derivative  C3H5Cl(OH)(OBz). 
[-40°].  From  glycerin,  HOBz,  and  HCI  (Ber- 
thelot, A.  Ch.  [3]  41,  302). 

Ethyl  derivative 
CH3Cl.C,H3(OH)(OEt)?     (188°).      From  epi- 
chlorhydrin and  HOEt  at  180°.  Formed  also  from 
CH..CH.CH.OEt  and  HCI  (Eeboul,  A.  Suppl.  1, 

V 
0 

236). 

Isoamyl  derivative 
CH,C1.C,H3(0H)(0C3H„).    (235°).    S.G.  1-0. 
Formed  from  epichlorhydrin  and  isoamyl  alco- 
hol at  220°  (Eeboul). 

s  -  Chlorhydrin  CH,(0H).CHC1.CH,(0H). 
Chloro-trimcthylenc  glycol.  (145°  at  10  mm.). 
S.G.  2  1-328.  Occurs  in  small  quantity  among 
the  products  of  the  action  of  HCI  on  glycerin 
at  100°,  and  may  be  isolated  by  fractional  dis- 
tillation in  vacuo  (Hanriot,  C.  R.  86,  1139  ; 
A.  Ch.  [.5]  17,  73).  Formed  also  by  the  action 
of  HOCl  on  allyl  alcohol  (Henry,  A.  155,  322). 
Liquid,  resembling  the  ?i-isomeride.  It  has  a 
great  tendency  to  form  polyglyceric  derivatives. 

Acetyl  derivative 
CH,(OH).CHCl.CH,(OAc).    (230°).    S.G.  2  1-27. 
From  allyl  acetate  and  HOCl. 

Ethyl  derivative 
CH.(OHj.CHCl.CH,(OEt).     (183°).     S.G.  ^ 
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1-117.  From  ethyl  allyl  oxide  and  HOCl  (Lauch, 
B.  18,  2287).    Thick  liquid. 

Di-ethyl  det-ivative 
CH,(OEt).CHCl.CH,(OEt).     (184°).     S.G.  17- 
1-005.  From  di-ethyl-glycerin  and  PCI5  (Eeboul 
a.  Louren(;o,  A.  119,  237). 

Dichlorhydrius  v.  Di-chloro-peoptjl  alco- 
hols. 

Chloro  -  bromhydrins  GH.,Br.C.,H3Cl(0H). 
(198°).  S.G.  1-740.  From  allyl  bromide  and 
HOCl  (obtained  from  chloride  of  lime  and  boric 
acid)  (Lauch,  B.  18,  2288).  Also  from  epichlor- 
hydrin  and  HBr  and  from  epibromhydrin  and 
HCl  (Eeboul,  A.  Suppl.  1,  225).  Liquid.  Cone. 
KOHAq  gives  epichlorhydrin. 

Acetyl  derivative  C3H,BrCl(0Ac). 
(228°).  From  glycerin,  AcCl,  and  AcBr  (Ber- 
thelot  a.  De  Luca,  A.  Ch.  [3]  52,  462).    SI.  sol. 

Ethyl  derivative  C^K.BvGliO'Et).  (187°). 
From  epichlorhydrin  and  EtBr  (Eeboul  a. 
LourenQO,  A.  119,  238). 

Bromhydrin  CsHjBrO.,  i.e. 
CH2(0H).CHBr.CH,(0H)'?  (180°  at  10mm.). 
Formed  by  adding  glycerin  (500  g.)  in  small  por- 
tions to  liquid  bromide  of  phosphorus  (550  g.), 
the  liquid  being  kept  cool  and  the  product  after 
24  hours  fractionally  distilled  in  vacuo  (Berthe- 
lot  a.  De  Luca,  A.  Ch.  [3]  48,  304 ;  52,  433). 
Oil,  sol.  ether.  In  its  preparation  there  is  also 
formed  CsH^BrO  (below  200°)  and  crystalline 
C6HgBr.,P  which  is  not  affected  by  aqueous  KOH 
at  100°." 

Acetyl  derivative  C3H5Br(OH)(OAc). 
(170°-180°)  at  10  mm.  Prepared  by  the  action 
of  AcBr  (1-5  pts.)  on  dry  glycerin  (1-2  pts.)  the 
crude  product  being  distilled  under  10  mm.  pres- 
sure ;  the  yield  is  good  (2-2  pts.)  (Hanriot,  A.  Ch. 
[5]  17,  84).  Eeduced  by  the  copper-zinc  couple 
to  tri-methylene  glycol. 

Di-ethyl  derivative  C3H5Br(OEt).>. 
(195°-205°).  S.G.  a  1-258.  From  di-ethyl- 
glycerin  and  PBr,  (Henry,  B.  4,  704). 

Bromhydrin  C^H.BrOj  i.e. 
CH.(OH).CH(OH).CH,Br.  (138°  at  17  mm.).  A 
product  of  the  action  of  Br  on  allyl  alcohol  in 
presence  of  water  (Fink,  M.  8,  561).  By  the 
action  of  HBr  on  dry  glycerin,  Veley  (C.  N.  47, 
39)  obtained  a  bromhydrin  (160°)  at  60  mm. ; 
S.G.  J  1-717. 

Di-bromhydrins  v.  Di-beomo-proptl  alco- 
hols. 

Tri-bromhydrin  v.  Tri-bromo-propane. 

lodhydrin  C3H,(0H)  J.  S.G.  1^  2-03.  From 
chlorhydrin  and  KI  (Eeboul,  A.  Ch.  [3]  60,  5). 

Di-iodhydrin  v.  Di-iodo-propyl  alcohol. 

Chloro-iodhydrin  v.  Chloro-iodo-proptl  alco- 
hol. 

Methyl  derivative  C3H,ClI(0Me).  (c. 
200°).  Formed  by  heating  epichlorhydrin  (1 
mol.)  with  Mel  (1  mol.)  at  190°  ;  the  yield  being 
20  p.c.  of  the  theoretical  (Paal,  B.  21,  2971). 
Oil,  volatile  with  steam. 

Ethyl  derivative  C3H5ClI(OEt).  (200°- 
210°). 

Isopropyl  derivative  C3H5ClI(OPr). 
(208° -212°). 

n -Propyl  derivative  C3H5ClI(0Pr). 
(200°-210°). 

Diglycerin  CuHnOs  i.e. 
Cfi.,{OB.)i.O.C,B.,(OE.)j.    Pyrorjhjcerin.  (220°- 


230°)  at  10  mm.  When  glycerin,  diluted  with 
one-third  of  its  bulk  of  water,  is  saturated  at 
100°  with  HCl,  then  mixed  with  an  equal  bulk  of 
glycerin,  and  heated  with  inverted  condenser  for 
13  hours  at  120°,  there  is  obtained  a  mixture  of 
dichlorhydrin,  diglycerin  chlorhydrin,  diglycerin 
dichlorhydrin,  diglycerin,  and  triglycerin  ;  these 
may  be  separated  by  fractional  distillation  in 
vactw  (Louren(;o,  C.  B.  52,  359).  Thick  liquid, 
insol.  ether,  si.  sol.  cold,  v.  sol.  hot  water,  mis- 
cible  with  alcohol. 

Mono-stearyl  derivative 
C3H3(O.G„H350)(OH).O.C3H3(OH),.  [about  30°]. 
Formed  by  heating  glycerin  alone  for  some  time 
and  then  with  stearic  acid  for  several  days  at 
240°.  Crystallised  from  alcohol  (Hundeshagen, 
J.  pr.  [2]  28,  252).  Wax-Hke  solid,  sol.  ether. 
Eeadily  saponified  by  alcoholic  potash. 

Tri-ethyl  derivative  CiaHo^O,,  i.e. 
C3H.(OH)(OEt).O.C3H5(OEt)2.  (c.  290°).  S.G. 
—  1-90.  Formed,  together  with  di-ethyl- 
glycerin  and  tetra-ethyl-triglyeerin,  by  the 
action  of  NaOEt  on  epichlorhydrin  (Eeboul  a. 
Louren<;o,  G.  B.  52,  401).  Liquid,  sol.  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether.  Ppd.  from  its  aqueous  solu- 
tion by  K2CO3. 

Diglycerin  chlorhydrin  CgH,3C104. 
(270°).  Formed  together  with  diglycerin  dichlor- 
hydrin CjH,.,Cl204  by  heating  glycerin  saturated 
with  HCl.  By  heating  either  chlorhydrin  with 
alcoholic  KOH  at  100°  there  is  formed  pyro- 
glyeide  C^HiA  (245°-255°).  This  body  is 
also  got  by  heating  polymerised  glycide  acetate 
with  NaOH  (Breslauer,  J.  pr.  [2]  20,  193).  It 
is  miscible  with  water  and  alcohol. 

Di-ethyl  derivative  of  diglycerin 
chlorhydrin  CuHjiClO^  i.e. 
OC,H,„(OH)(OEt).,Cl.  (285°).  S.G.  1-11. 
Formed  by  heating  di-ethyl-glycerin  with  epi- 
chlorhydrin at  200°.  Formed  also,  together  with 
ethyl-  and  di-ethyl-chlorhydrin,  by  heating 
epichlorhydrin  with  alcohol  at  200°.  Liquid, 
si.  sol.  water,  miscible  with  alcohol  and  ether. 

Acetyl  derivative  of  diglycerin  tri- 
chlorhydrin  C8H,3Cl303  i.e.  0CaH,„(0Ac)Cl3. 
(190°)  at  20  mm.  A  product  of  the  action  of 
AcCl  on  epichlorhydrin  (Truchot,  A.  140,  245). 

Triglycerin  CgH2„0,  i.e. 
C3H-(0H),.0.C3H,(0H).0.C3H5(0H).,.  (275°- 
285°)  at  10  mm.    Formed  as  described  under 
diglyoerin.    Thick  liquid. 

Tetra-ethyl  derivative  of triglycerin 
C„H3,0,  i.e.  C<,H,A(0H)(0Et)4.  (200°)  at  10 
mm.  S.G.  i-022.  A  product  of  the  action  of 
NaOEt  on  epichlorhydrin.  Liquid,  sol.  water, 
alcohol  and  ether. 

Acetyl  derivative  of  triglycerin 
tetra  -  chlorhydrin  C|,H,j,Cl,04  i.e. 
C„H,,0,,(OAc)Cl,.  (260°)  at  20  mm.  From 
epichlorhydrin  and  AcCl  at  100°  (Truchot,  A. 
140,  245). 

Hexaglycerin  bromhydrin 
CigHjjBrO;.    One  of  the  products  of  the  action 
of  PBr3  on  glycerin.  Crystalline.  SI.  sol.  boiling 
ether. 

Thioglycerin  CaHgO.S  i.e.  C3H3(OH).,(SH). 
Mol.  w.  108.  S.G.  —  1-295.  From  ehlorhydrm 
and  boiling  alcoholic  KSH :  the  product  is 
acidified  and  evaporated  below  50°  (Carius,  A. 
122,  72;  124,  222).    Thick  liquid;  v.  si.  sol. 
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water,  insol.  ether,  miscible  with  alcohol. 
Reacts  like  mercaptan  with  metallic  oxides  and 
salts.  Decomposed  by  heat  into  water  H,^S  and 
thiopyroglycide  C6H|.,03S  an  amorphous 
body,  insol.  water  and  ether,  si.  sol.  boiling 
alcohol.  Nitric  acid  oxidises  thioglycerin  to 
C,H,(0H)„S03H.  —  Hg(G,H,0.,S)2 :  [60°-60°] ; 
white  powder.— Pb(C,H,0,S)2 :  [c.  80°] ;  yellow 
pp. 

Di-thio-glycerin  CiHgOS.,,  i.e. 
C,B.,(OH.){m),.  Mol.  w.  124.  S.G  1-.342. 
From  s-dichlorhydrin  and  alcoholic  KHS 
(Carius).  Thick  liquid,  insol.  ether,  v.  si.  sol. 
water,  v.  e.  sol.  alcohol.  Split  up  on  distilla- 
tion into  water,  H„S,  and  tri thiopyroglycide 
C^H.^OS,.  HNO3  forms  an  acid  C,H,.,S30,„.— 
HgCiH.OS,,  [c.  90°].  —  PbCjH^OS., :  yellow 
powder. 

Trithioglycerin  CJIS-,  i-e.  C.,H-,(SH).j.  Mol. 
w.  140.  S.G.  1-391.  From  s-trichloro-pro- 
pane  and  alcoholic  KSH  (Carius).  Liquid,  m. 
sol.  alcohol,  insol.  ether  and  water.  Split  up  by 
heat  into  H.^S  and  dithioglycide  C,H,S(SH).— 
Cu,(a,H,S,),.-Pb3(C3H,-,S3),.-AgAH,S3. 

GLYCEROL  v.  Glycerin. 

GLYCEROSE  v.  Glycerin,  Reaction  6. 

GLYCERYL.    The  trivalent  radicle  C3H5. 

GLYCERYL  BORATE  CjH.BO,,.  Formed  by 
heating  glycerin  with  B0O3  (Schitl'  a.  Bechi,  Z. 
18(36,  147).  Glassy  mass  resolved  by  hot  water 
into  glycerin  and  boric  acid.  Not  affected  by 
boiling  alcohol. 

GLYCERYL  CARBAMATE  C3H5(O.CO.NH,),. 
[215°].  From  chloroformamide  and  glycerin 
(Gattermann,  A.  244,  42).  Needles  (from 
HOAc).    Insol.  most  solvents. 

GLYCERYL  CHLORIDE  v.  Tei-chloeo-pro- 

PANE. 

GLYCERYL  TRI-PHENYL-TRI-CARBAMATE 

63113(0. C0.NHPh)3.  Phcnyl-carbamic-glijceride. 
Formed  by  heating  glycerin  (1  mol.)  with 
phenyl  cyanate  (3  mols.)  (Tessmer,  B.  18,  968). 
White  powder  or  fine  needles.  Sol.  alcohol, 
acetone,  ether,  and  chloroform,  si.  sol.  water  and 
benzene.  By  heating  with  Ba(OH).,  and  water 
to  150°  it  yields  glycerin,  aniline,  and  BaCO.,. 

GLYCERYL  STILPHOCYANIDE  CBH-N3S3  i.e. 
C3H,(SCy)3.  [126°].  S.  (alcohol)  -25  at  13°. 
From  s-tri-bromo-propane  and  alcoholic  KSCy 
at  100°  (Henry,  B.  2,  637).  Small  brittle  needles 
(from  alcohol).  Insol.  water,  v.  sol.  boiling  alco- 
hol.   Gives  off  HCy  when  heated. 

GLYCIDAMINE  C3H,N0  i.e. 
CH^.CH.CHjNH,,.  Glyceramine.  Formed,  toge- 

o 

ther  with  '  diamidohydrin '  C3H|„N.,0  by  the 
action  of  alcoholic  NH.,  on  s-dichlorhydrin 
(Claus,  A.  168,  29).— B'HCl :  crystals,  ppd.  by 
adding  ether  to  the  alcoholic  solution  ;  very  hy- 
groscopic.— B'.H.PtCl,. :  transparent  needles. 
GLYCIC  ACID  V.  Gltjcic  acid. 

GLYCIDE  C,-afi,i.e.  0<^g;cjj  qjj_  (160°) 

(B.) ;  (157°)  (H.).  S.G.  2  i.i65.  ^Prepared  by 
adding  powdered  caustic  soda  (but  not  potash) 
to  an  ethereal  solution  of  its  acetate  (Breslauer, 
J.  pr.  [2]  20,  192  ;  cf.  Gegerfelt,  Bl.  [2]  23,  160). 
Obtained  by  the  action  of  BaO  (28  g.)  upon  chlor- 
hydrin  (48  g.),  dissolved  in  ether  (50  g.)  (Hanriot, 
Vol.  II. 


I  C.  B.  88,  387).  Mobile  liquid,  miscible  with 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Heated  with  water 
it  forms  glycerin.  Eeduces  ammoniacal  silver 
nitrate  in  the  cold.  In  presence  of  glycerin  it 
rapidly  forms  products  of  condensation.  Dilute 
HNO3  forms  glycerin  mononitrate.  Distillation 
with  KHSO4  gives  acrolein. 
Acetyl  derivative 

0<CH.'cH,,.OAc-  (1*^6°)  (^-^ '  <1*^»') 
—  1-129.    Obtained  by  heating  dry  powdered 
potassic  acetate  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of 
epichlorhydrin  over  an  oil  bath,  the  temperature 
of  which  is  slowly  raised  from  110°  to  150°. 

I  After  20  hours  the  mass  is  extracted  with  ether 
and  fractionated.     An  isomeric  liquid  (260°). 

I  S.G.  32  1-204  is  got  as  a  by-product  (Breslauer). 
Reduces  ammoniacal  AgNOj. 

'  CH 
Ethyl      derivative     0^ch"CH  OEt 

(129°).  S.G.  1^  -94.  Formed  by  the  action  of 
KOH  on  the  ethyl-chlorhydrin  derived  from 
j  ethyl  allyl  oxide  and  KOH  (Eeboul,  A.  Ch.  [3] 
60,  5  ;  Henry,  B.  5,  449).  Liquid,  sol.  water. 
Readily  combines  with  HCl.  PCI5  gives 
C3H,CL(0Et). 

isoamyl  derivative  CgH.C.CH,,. 
(188°).  S.G.  52  -90.  From  isoamyl-chlorhydrin 
and  KOH. 

Pyruvyl  derivative  CJlfiii.e. 

0<clcH,0.C0.C0.CH3.  (?)[82T(E.);  [78°] 
(J.).  (260°).  Formed  by  heating  equi-molecular 
proportions  of  glycerin  and  glyceric  acid  at  120°, 
and  crystallising  the  product  from  alcohol 
(Erhart,  M.  6,  511).  Formed  also  by  distilling 
glycerin  with  tartaric  acid  (Jowanowitsch,  M.  6, 
467).  Needles,  sol.  hot  water,  but  slowly  saponi- 
fied thereby,  sol.  alcohol,  benzene,  and  ether. 
Monoclinic  :  a:6:c  =  1-48:1: -77  ;  0  =  105°  3.3'. 
Readily  saponified  by  alkalis,  alkaline  earths, 
and  their  carbonates.  Bromine  forms  di-bromo- 
pyruvic  acid.  Sodium-amalgam  gives  lactic 
acid.  It  forms  the  following  salts  which  are  de- 
rived from  its  hydrate  CbH|„0-.— KCgH.iOs:  silky 
needles.  —  Ca(C,.H,,0,),  2aq.  —  Cu(CjHg05}2  3aq  : 
blue  crusts. — AgC^HjOj :  needles. 
GLYCIDIC  ACID  C.B.fi^  i.e. 

^'C^qj^'qq  g;     Oxy-acrylic  acid. 

Formation. — 1.  By  the  action  of  alcoholic 
KOH  on  the  a-chloro-/3-oxy-proi3ionic  acid  that 
is  formed  by  the  union  of  acrylic  acid  with  HOCl 
(Melikoff,  B.  13,271;  14,  939).— 2.  In  like  man- 
ner from  the  isomeric  0-chloro-ci-oxy-propionic 
acid  (Erlenmeyer,  B.  13,  458). 

Properties.  —  Liquid,  miscible  with  water, 
,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Slowly  combines  with  water, 
becoming  glyceric  acid.  Its  calcium  salt 
readily  takes  up  water,  changing  to  calcium 
glycerate.  Cone.  HClAq  forms  ;8-chloro-a-oxy- 
propionic  acid. 

Salts. — NH.|A'. — KA'^aq:  small  prisms. — 
NaA'  iaq. — ZnA'.,  aq  :  amorphous. — AgA' :  tri- 
metric  tables ;  when  its  aqueous  solution  is 
boiled  it  deposits  a  silver  mirror. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.  (162°  uncor.).  S.G. 
1-0933.  From  silver  /8-chloro-a-oxy-pro- 
pionate  and  EtI  (Melikoff,  B.  21,  2052).  Oil ; 
smelling  somewhat  like  malonic  ether. 

S  S 
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Homologues  of  glycidic  acid  v.  Methyl- 

GLYCIDIC  ACID. 

GLYCINE  V.  Glycocoll. 
GLYCO-DI-AMIDO-BENZOIC  ACID 

C.jHi.N^O,  i.e.  CO,H.C„H,(NH).AHio05. 
Formed  by  heating  a  cone,  aqueous  solution  of 
glucose  (2  mols.)  and  diamido-benzoic  acid  (1 
mol.)  for  some  hours  at  90°  (Griess  a.  Harrow, 
B.  20,  2210).  Small  silvery  i^lates  (from water) ; 
V.  si.  sol.  cold  water,  nearly  insol.  alcohol  and 
ether.  Decomposed  by  melting.  Not  affected 
by  boiling  with  aqueous  HCl  or  baryta.  Strongly 
dextrorotatory. — BaA'„  (at  100°) :  amorphous.— 
HA'HCl :  small  jjlates ;  v.  e.  sol.  water  and 
alcohol. 

GLYCOCHOLIC  ACID  ^.H^NOg.  S.  -33  in 
the  cold ;  -83  at  100°  (Strecker) ;  -033  at  20° ; 
•85  at  100°  (Emich).  S.  (ether)  -093  at  20°  ;  S. 
(benzene)  •009;  S.  (CHCL,)  -Oil.  [a]„  =  29-9° 
(Hoppe,  G.  C.  1869,  65).  Occurs  as  sodium  salt 
in  the  bile  of  animals,  and  in  ox-bile  it  is  accom- 
panied by  sodium  taurocholate,  cholesterin,  pig- 
ments, etc.  (Gmelin  ;  Strecker,  A.  65,  9  ;  67,  1 ; 
70,  161,  166;  Emich,  M.  3,  326;  M.  4,  108; 
Gorup-Besanez,  A.  157,  286). 

Preparation. — 1.  Tlie  pp.  formed  in  fresh  ox- 
bile  by  Pb(0Ac)2  is  treated  with  boiling  (85  p.c.) 
alcohol,  and  the  hot  filtrate  decomposed  by  HjS, 
mixed  with  water  and  set  aside  to  crystallise. — 
2.  Fresh  ox-bile  is  evaporated  to  dryness  over 
the  water-bath  ;  the  residue  is  extracted  with 
cold  alcohol,  and  the  filtrate  mixed  with  a  little 
ether.  After  some  time  the  liquid  is  decanted 
from  the  sticky  deposit,  and  more  ether  is  added 
when  the  mixed  sodium  salts  (Plattner's  '  crys- 
tallised bile  ')  slowly  deposit.  They  are  dissolved 
in  water  and  dilute  H,,SO.,  added,  whereupon 
glycocholic  acid  slowly  crystallises. — 3.  The 
readiest  way  of  obtaining  glycocholic  acid  con- 
sists in  covering  fresh  bile  in  a  tall  cylinder  with 
a  layer  of  ether,  and  adding  2  c.c.  of  cone.  HClAq 
for  every  50  c.c.  of  the  bile.  Tlie  whole  then 
usually  solidifies  after  a  while  to  a  crystalline 
pulp  of  glycocholic  aeid,  which  may  be  re-crys- 
tallised from  water  (Hiifner,  J.  pr.  [2]  10,  267). 
In  this  experiment  the  bile  of  castrated  oxen 
and  of  calves  does  not  crystallise  ;  of  other  oxen 
it  always  crystallises  ;  the  bile  of  cows  usually 
crystallises  (Hiifner,  J",  pr.  [2]  19,  302).  Bile 
which  when  mixed  with  ether  and  HCl  produces 
a  crystalline  pp.  of  glycocholic  acid,  contains  in 
100  pts.  of  mixed  taurocholic  and  glycocholic 
acids  from  71  to  88  pts.  of  the  latter  acid,  while 
bile  which  does  not  produce  such  crystallisation 
contains  only  from  47  to  57  pts.  of  glycocholic 
acid  to  53  and  43  pts.  of  taurocholic  acid  respec- 
tively (G.  Hiifner,  /.  p>r.  [2]  25,  97).  Neverthe- 
less it  cannot  be  held  that  taurocholic  aeid 
hinders  the  crystallisation  of  glycocholic  acid, 
because  a  solution  containing  even  7  pts.  of  pure 
sodic  taurocholate  to  1  pt.  of  pure  sodie  glyco- 
cholate  gives  crystallisation  when  treated  with 
HCl  and  ether.  The  cause  of  non-crystallisation 
is  therefore  not  yet  explained  (H.). — 4.  According 
to  Marshall  (H.  11,  233),  the  quickest  method  of 
obtaining  glycocholic  acid  in  colourless  crystals 
is  as  follows : — A  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid  is 
added  to  fresh  bile  ;  the  mixture  shaken  and 
filtered ;  ethyl  ether  and  hydrochloric  acid  are 
then  added  to  the  filtrate ;  the  mixture  shaken 
and  allowed  to  remain.  The  crystals  formed  are 


I  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  water  holding 
hydrochloric  acid  and  ether  in  solution,  and  dried 
in  the  air.  By  re-crystallisation  they  are  ob- 
tained perfectly  colourless. 

Properties. — Bulky  groups  of  slender  needles. 
V.  si.  sol.  water,  v.  e.  sol.  alcohol,  v.  si.  sol.  other 

j  solvents.  Its  aqueous  solution  has  a  sweet  and 
slightly  bitter  taste.  It  reddens  litmus.  It  is 
readily  soluble  in  ammonia,  aqueous  alkalis,  and 
baryta-water  ;  the  addition  of  acids  to  these  solu- 
tions reppts.  the  acids  in  a  resinous  form  which 
slowly  becomes  crystalline ;  this  change  is  rapidly 
brought  about  by  ether.  The  free  acid  and  its 
salts  are  dextrorotatory.  It  is  antiseptic.  By 
heating  above  140°  it  is  converted  into  glyco- 
cholonic  acid  C^gHjiNO..  With  sugar  and  cone. 
H^.SOj  it  gives  on  warming  the  crimson  colour 
characteristic  of  Pettenkofer's  test  (v.  Bile). 
Solutions  of  glycocholic  acid  are  not  ppd.  by 
gelatin  (Maly  a.  Emich,  M.  6,  95). 

Reactions. — 1.  Boiling  aqueous  KOH  splits  it 
up  into  glycocoll  and  cholic  acid  C.^^H^jOj.  Boil- 
ing haryta-water  effects  the  like  hydrolysis. — 2. 
Cone.  HClAq  and  cone.  HjSO,  dissolve  it  in  the 
cold,  and  water  reppts.it  from  these  solutions,  but 
the  boiling  acids  deposit  oUy  drops  of  glyco- 
eholonic  acid  which  solidify  after  a  while. — 3. 

j  Boiling  dilute  HCl  forms  choloidic  aeid,  dyslysin, 
and  glycocoll. — 4.  Nitrous  acid  vapour  passed 

I  into  its  solution  forms  '  chologlycollic  acid ' 

I  C,„Hj„0,  (Lang,  Bl.  [2]  25,  180).  This  aeid  is 
amorphous,  but  forms  a  crystalline  barium  salt 
Ba(C2„H„0.),,3aq.— 5.  When  mixed  with  HOAc 
aud  HoSOj  and  heated  it  forms  an  orange  colour- 
ing matter  possibly  related  to  the  bile-pigments 
(Michailoff,  B.  17,  444,  Ref.;  J.  R.  1884  [1] 
584).— 6.  By  heating  with  alcohohc  NH3  at  170° 
for  24  hours  there  is  formed  a  substance 
CviHjiNOj,  which  on  evaporation  crystallises  in 
long  silky  deliquescent  needles  [125°]  (Pellizzari, 
C.  C.  1888,  1350). 

Salts . — Solutions  of  the  alkaline  salts  lather 
like  soap.  All  the  glycocholates  are  soluble  in 
alcohol,  those  of  the  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths 
dissolve  easily  in  water,  the  rest  are  sparingly 
soluble  and  may  be  obtained  by  precipitation. — 
NaA'  (at  100°).  S.  (alcohol)  1-5.  The  alcoholic 
solution  deposits  crystals  when  very  slowly 
evaporated  in  a  flask.  Dry  ether  added  to  its 
alcoholic  solution  throws  it  down  in  an  amor- 
phous state,  but  if  the  ether  is  wet  it  becomes 
crystalline  (Stiideler,  /.  ^jr.  72,  257).— BaA'^  (at 
100°)  amorphous,  S.  16-2  at  15°.— PbA',  (at 
100°). 

Ethyl  ether  C,,H^2EtN0«.  S.G. -901.  Pre- 
pared by  saturating  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the 
acid  with  HCl  and  heating  in  sealed  tubes 
(Springer,  Am.  1,  181).    Slowly  saponified  by 

Paraglycocholic  acid  C.^H^aNO^.  [184°]. 
When  glycocholic  aeid  is  ppd.  by  HoSO^  from  a 
solution  of  its  Na  salt,  and  the  pp.  is  boiled  with 
water  paraglycocholic  acid  remains  undissolved. 
Alcohol  and  boiling  alkalis  reconvert  it  into  the 
ordinary  modification. 

GLYCOCOLL  C.H.NO,  i.e.  GH,(NH,).C02H 

/CO.O.NH3N,.  p„    ^„  PPT  ^CO  v^f. 
or  CH,<j^jj^  Q  (.(j>CH,  or  CH,<j^jj^>0. 

Amido-acetic  acid.  Mol.  w.  75.  (232°-236°  cor.). 
S.  23.    S.G.  1-161.    H.  0.  228,000  (Stohmaun, 
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J.  pr.  [2]  31,  285).  Occurs  in  the  mussel  Pectcn 
irradians  (Chittenden,  A.  178,  273). 

Formation. — 1.  Discovered  by  Braconnot 
{A.  Ch.  [2]  13,  114),  who  obtained  it  by  boihng 
gelatin  with  dilute  H.SO.,. — 2.  Formed  also  by 
boiling  gelatin  with  putash  or  baryta  (Mulder, 
/.  23r.  16,  290).  — 3.  By  boiling  hippuric  acid  with 
dilute  HCl  (Dessaignes,  A.  [3]  17,  50  ;  Kraut  a. 
Hartmann,  A.  133,  99). — 4.  By  decomposing 
glycocholic  or  hyoglycocholic  acid  with  dilute 
acids  or  alkalis  (Strccker,  A.  67,  25  ;  70,  188).— 
5.  From  bromo-acetic  acid  and  NH.,  (Perkin  a. 
Duppa,  A.  108,  112).— 6.  Together  with  CO.,  and 
NH.,  by  heating  uric  acid  with  cone.  HIAq  at 
1G5°  (Strecker,  Z.  [2]  4,  215).— 7.  By  the  action 
of  aqueous  HI  on  hydantoic  acid  (Menschutkin, 
A.  153,  105). — 8.  From  nitroso-tliio-hydantoin 
or  nitroso-thio-glycoUic  acid  and  HI  (Andreasch, 
M.  6,  827).—  9.  From  glyoxal  by  successive 
treatment  with  ammonium  cyanide  and  dilute 
H.,SO^  (Lubavine,  Bl.  [2]  38,  379).— 10.  By 
passing  cyanogen  into  boiling  HIAq  (S.G.  1'96) 
(Emmerling,  B.  6, 1351). — 11.  From  cyanoformic 
ether,  zinc,  and  HCl  (Wallach,  A.  18-1,  13).— 12. 
To  the  extent  of  about  7'5  p.c.  by  boiling  silk 
with  dilute  H.,SO.,  (Weyl,  B.  21, 1531). 

Preparation. —1.  Hippuric  acid  500  g.  is 
boiled  with  cone.  HCl  for  12  hours.  The  benzoic 
acid  formed  is  removed  by  filtration  and  extrac- 
tion with  ether,  after  which  the  liquor  containing 
the  hydrochloride  of  glycocoUis  evaporated  until 
crystallisation  sets  in.  The  salt  is  washed  with 
absolute  alcohol.  The  yield  is  90  p.c.  (Curtius  a.  I 
Goebel,  J.  pr.  [2]  37,  157). — 2.  Hippuric  acid 
(1,200  g.)  is  boiled  for  12  hours  with  H.,SO,, 
(1,600  g.)  diluted  with  water  (3,200  g.).  The  pro-  ; 
duct  is  allowed  24  hours  to  cool,  it  is  then  filtered,  j 
The  filtrate  is  evaporated  and  shaken  three 
times  with  ether  to  remove  the  last  traces  of 
benzoic  acid.  The  liquid  is  diluted  and  neutral-  ! 
ised  with  baryta  (free  from  iron).  The  liquid  is 
decanted  from  BaSOj  and  evaporated.  Some  of 
the  dissolved  barium  can  be  removed  by  CO.,. 
Theglycocoll  crystallises  out  from  the  evaporated 
filtrate  (T.  Curtius,  J.  pr.  [2]  26,  153).— 3.  By 
heating  chloro-acetic  acid  (1  pt.)  with  solid 
ammonium  carbonate  (3  pts.)  to  70°  and  finally 
to  130°  (Nencki).— 4.  Chloro-acetic  acid  (50  g.) 
and  sodium  carbonate  (53  g.)  are  warmed  with 
excess  of  aqueous  ammonia.  After  boiling  for 
7  hours  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  and  the  liquid 
evaporated,  ppd.  with  alcohol  and  filtered.  The 
filtrate  is  digested  with  Cu(HO).„  warmed,  fil- 
tered, and  treated  with  alcohol,  and  then  with 
hydrogen  sulphide  (Mauthner  a.  Suida,  M.  9, 
728). —  5.  By  heating  phthaloxyl-amido-acetic 
acid  CO.,H.C„H,.CO.NH.CH.,.CO.,H  with  double 
its  weight  of  20  p.c.  pure  HCl,  diluting  with 
water,  filtering,  evaporating,  and  treating  with 
ice-cold  water,  which  leaves  behind  phthalicacid. 
On  evaporating  and  washing  with  absolute  al- 
cohol, hydrochloride  of  glycocoll  remains  as  a 
snow-white  crystalline  powder  (S.  Gabriel  a.  K. 
Kroseberg,  B.  22,  428). 

Properties.  —  Monoclinic  tablets ;  a:b:c 
=  l:l-857:2-204;  ;8  =  68°  20'  (Sohabus).  Slight! 
impurities  change  the  crystalline  form  remark- 
ably :  traces  of  NaOH  or  TIOH  cause  it  to  form 
rhombohedra,  while  traces  of  baryta  induce  the 
formation  of  very  long  thin  prisms  (Curtius). 
Glycocoll  is  inactive.    It  has  a  sweet  taste.    SI.  j 


sol.  water,  insol.  ether  and  alcohol.  Neutral  to 
litmus.  It  prevents  the  ppn.  of  cupric  hydroxide 
from  its  sulphate  by  potash  (Horsford,4.  60,  1). 
Fed.,  gives  a  deep-red  colour  (Engel,  Fr.  15, 
344). 

Reactions. — 1.  Distillation  with  BaO  gives 
methylamine  and  BaCO:,.  Solid  KOH  acts  in 
like  manner  but  NH.,,  hydrogen,  and  potassium 
oxalate  are  also  formed  (Cahours,  A.  Ch.  [3]  53, 
322  ;  A.  109,  29).— 2.  Dilute  H.SO,  and  MnO., 
give  off  CO.,  and  HCy. — 3.  Nitrous  acid  r/as  con- 
verts it  into  glycollic  acid  (Socoloff  a.  Strecker, 
A.  80,  18  ;  Dessaignes,  C.  B.  38,  44).— 4.  When 
heated  with  hcmoic  acid  in  sealed  tubes,  hippuric 
acid  is  formed  (Dessaignes,  Ph.  [3]  32,  44). 
Hippuric  acid  is  also  formed  by  treating  zinc  or 
silver  glycocoll  with  BzCl  (Dessaignes,  C.  B.  37, 
251).— 5.  Cyanamide  forms  glycocyamine 
a,H;NA  (Strecker,  C.  R.  52,  1212).— 6.  Phcmjl- 
cyanamide  in  aramoniacal  solution  mixed  with 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  glycocoll  forms  on  stand- 
ing crystalline  grains  of  Cj,H,|N30.,  (Berger,  B. 
13,  992). — 7.  With  sodium  hi/pobromite  nitrogen 
is  evolved  (Denig^s,  C.  B.  107,  062).— 8.  When 
a  concentrated  solution  of  glycocoll  is  mixed 
with  NaOH  and plienyl-acctic  chloride  a  reaction 
takes  place  and  on  acidifying  phenyl-aceturic 
acid  separates.  Its  ether  Cn,H|„NO.,Et  crystal- 
lises in  broad  prisms  [79°]. — 9.  When  benzoic 
aldehyde  is  added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  gly- 
cocoll saturated  with  S0._,  there  is  formed  syrupy 
C,,H|3NS0,i  which  slowly  solidifies  over  H^SO, 
(Schiff,  A.  210,  125).  CEnantliol  forms  a  similar 
compound  C;H,,0C.,H,NO,H.,S0.,.— 10.  Heated 
with  cholic  acid  at  200°  for  20  hours  there  is 
formed  a  product  whence  NaOH  ppts.  amorphous 
glycodyslysin  C.^H.^NO,,  (Lang,  Bl.  [2]  25, 
180). — 11.  Chloroform  and  KOH  form  isocyano- 
acetic  acid  C:N.CH.,.CO.,H  (Calmels,  Bl.  [2]  42, 
266). — 12.  Q'uanidine  carbonate  forms  the  com- 
pound C„H5NO.,(CH,N3).>C03aq  (Nencki  a.  Sieber, 
J.  pr.  [2]  17,  480).— 13".  TJrea  (10  pts.)  at  230° 
forms  uric  acid  (Horbaczewski,  B.  15,  2678). 

Salts. — The  fact  that  glycocoll  only  forms 
salts  with  such  metals  as  can  displace  the  hy- 
drogen of  amidogen  tends  to  show  that  the  salts 
have  the  formula  CH,.(NHK)CO.,H,  and  not 
CH.,(NH,)CO.,E.  Thus  it  forms  no  salts  with 
alkalis,  and  probably  none  with  alkaline  earths. 

Barium  salt. — If  excess  of  baryta  be  added 
to  glycocoll  sulphate  and  the  solution  be  filtered 
the  liquid  may  perhaps  contain  glycocoll-barium, 
but  on  adding  alcohol  a  pp.  is  got,  which  con- 
tains variable  amounts  of  glycocoll  and  baryta. 
If  this  jjp.  be  recrystallised  from  alcohol  it  be- 
comes pure  glycocoll.  Hence  glycocoll-barium 
is  very  unstable,  if  indeed  it  exists  (Curtius, 
J.pr.  [2]  26,  151). 

Zinc  salt  C.,H|NO.,Zn  a(i.  Partially  decom- 
posed by  hot  water.  Boiling  Na^COj  removes 
one-third  of  the  zinc. 

Silver  salt  AgA'.  Prepared  by  heating 
silver  oxide  (38  g.)  nearly  to  boiling  with  a  solu- 
tion of  glycocoll  (100  g.).  The  hot  liquid  is  fil- 
tered and  allowed  to  cool  in  the  dark.  After  an 
hour  the  liquid  is  poured  off  from  the  silver  gly- 
cocoll and  heated  with  the  remaining  silver 
oxide.  This  process  is  repeated  until  the  quan- 
tity of  silver  glycocoll  that  separates  on  cooling 
begins  to  decrease  when  a  fresh  quantity  of  silver 
oxide  (38  g.)  is  added  to  that  which  still  remains, 
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and  the  process  is  continued  till  all  the  silver 
oxide  is  either  used  up  or  reduced  to  silver. 
Yield  75  p.c.  (Curtius,  J.pr.  [2]  26,  165).  Crys- 
tallises in  tablets.  Turns  grey  in  daylight.  It  is 
not  hygroscopic.  It  is  strongly  alkaline.  It  de- 
composes at  100°.  Warmed  with  a  mixture  of 
benzene  and  benzoyl  chloride  it  forms  silver 
chloride  and  the  three  following  acids  :  (1)  Hip- 
puric  acid  (Dessaignes,  C.  B.  37,  251) ;  (2)  an  acid 
C„Hi.;Nj03;  [207°],  which  when  boiled  with  di- 
lute acids  gives  benzoic  acid  and  tivo  molecules 
of  glycocoU,  and  hence  it  may  perhaps  be  written 
Ph.CO.NH.CH,.CO.NH.CH,.CO,H ;  (3)  an  acid 
C,„H,.,N304,  which  blackens  at  240°  without 
melting,  but  with  acids  gives  also  benzoic  acid 
and  glycocoll  on  boiling  (T.  Curtius,  J.'pr.  132, 
239).  Silver  glycocoll  is  converted  by  Etl  into 
NEt3I.CH2.CO.Et.— AgA'HOEt.  Obtained  by 
ppg.  a  solution  of  silver  glycocoll  by  alcohol. 

Other  salts.  —  PdA', :  yellow  needles 
(Drechsel,  J.  pr.  [2]  20,  475).— CdA',  aq :  silky 
foliated  crystals. — CuA'.^  aq  :  blue  needles.  S.  '6 
at  15°. — PbA'^aq:  needles. — HgA'oaq:  small 
crystals. 

Salts  with  acids. — HA'HCl :  deliquescent 
crystals,  v.  e.  sol.  water,  si.  sol.  alcohol ;  has  an 
acid,  slightly  astringent  taste. — H^A'jHCl :  tri- 
metric  crystals  ;  a:b:c  =  1 : 1-1108  :  -3091.— 
H.,A'.H„PtCl,.— HA'HNOj :  [145°].  Decomposed 
by  fusion  (Franchimont,  B.  T.  G.  2,  339).  Tri- 
metric  crystals  ;  a:b:c  =  1:3-412  :  2-969  (Nickl^s, 
Compt.  Chim.  1849,  256);  =-0687 : -750 : 1 
(Loschmidt,  Sitz.  W.  51  [2]  386).  According  to 
Horsford  they  are  monoclinic. — HoA'^HNOa. — 
H2A'oH2S04.  Large  prisms,  permanent  in  the 
air ;  sol.  water,  insol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Ac- 
cording to  Nickl^s  the  crystals  are  trimetric  ; 
a:h:c  =  1 :  -424 :  -321.— HA'HOAc  l^aq :  crystal- 
lises from  water. — H,A'.,H.,C.,0, :  trimetric  crys- 
tals ;  a:b:c  =  1 :  3-072':  2-792  (N.). 

Combinations  with  both  acids  and 
base  s.— KA'HCl. — BaA'„H„Cl„ :  trimetricprisms. 
— KA'HNOj :  needles  (Bouss'ing'ault,^. 39, 310).— 
CuA',Cu(N63)2  2aq  :  blue  needles.— AgA'HNOj : 
needles. — KHA^HjSO^;  prisms. 

Acetyl  derivative  v.  Acetueic  acid. 

Benzoyl  derivative  v.  Hippueic  acid. 

Salicyl  derivative  v.  Oxy-benzoic  acid. 

Methyl  ether  NE.„.CB..,.COMe.  (54°)  at 
60  mm.  Obtained  by  suspending  its  hydro- 
chloride in  ether,  shaking  with  the  theoretical 
amount  of  AgoO,  evaporating  the  filtrate,  drying 
over  BaO  and  fractionally  distilling  (Curtius  a. 
Goebel,  J.  pr.  [2]  37, 165).  Liquid,  miscible  with 
all  ordinary  menstrua ;  boils  with  decomposition 
at  130°.  It  forms  a  copper  salt  crystallising  in 
blueneedles.v. sol. water.  Cu(NH.CH.,.CO..Me).,aq. 
Hydrochloride  NH3Cl.CH2.CO,,Me.  '  [175°]. 
Formed  by  passing  dry  gaseous  HCl  through 
methyl  alcohol  containing  glycocoll  hydrochlor- 
ide in  suspension  until  solution  takes  place 
(Curtius  a.  Goebel,  /.  ^jr.  [2]  37,  159).  Prisms, 
v.  sol.  cold  alcohol.  Yields  ethylamine  when  dis- 
tilled with  NajCOj.  Its  platinochloride  is  v.  sol. 
alcohol  and  water. 

Acetyl  derivative  of  the  methyl  ether 

"Vt  A.CETUIiIC  ACXD 

Ethyl  ether  NHo.CH^.CCJlt.  (149°)  at 
748  mm. ;  (65°)  at  40  mm.  V.D.  3-47  (calc.3-57). 
Formed  by  treating  its  hydrochloride  in  ethereal 
solution  with  AgjO  as  in  the  preceding  case 


(G.  a.  C).  Formed  also  from  bromo-acetic  ether 
by  treatment  with  silver  nitrite  and  reduction  of 
the  resulting  nitro-acetic  ether  (De  Forcrand, 
C.  B,  88,  974).  Colourless  liquid,  miscible  with 
water,  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  CHCI3,  and  petro- 
leum-ether. Somewhat  volatile  with  steam.  Ab- 
sorbs COj.  Does  not  solidify  at  -20°.  Gives 
w-propylamine  when  distilled  with  NajCOj.  Its 
copper  salt  Cu(NH.CH.„C02Et)._,2aq  crystallises 
in  blue  plates,  v.  sol.  water.  Hydrochloride 
NH3Cl.CH„.C0:Et.  [144°].  Formed  by  passing 
dry  HCl  into  alcohol  containing  glycocoll  hydro- 
chloride in  suspension  until  solution  occurs 
(G.  a.  C).  Long  needles ;  may  be  sublimed.  Its 
platinochloride  forms  needles  [212°].  Hydro- 
iodide  NHjI.CHj.COjEt.  Formed  by  heating 
glycocoll  with  alcohol  and  Etl  or  even  Mel  at 
120°  (Schilling,  A.  127,  97  ;  Kraut,  ^.  177,  267). 
Trimetric  crystals.  With  Ag.^O  it  gives  glycocoll, 
alcohol,and  Agl.— N  i  t  r  a  t  e  NH3(N03)CH2C02Et. 
Crystals  (Curtius,  B.  17,  953). 

Acetyl  derivative  of  the  ethyl  ether 
V.  Acetueic  acid. 

Allyl  ether.  Hydrochloride 
NH3C1.CH.,.C02C3H,.  [170°-180°].  Prepared  by 
suspending  glycocoll  hydrochloride  in  allyl  al- 
cohol and  passing  HCl  until  a  solution  is  ob- 
tained (C.  a.  G.).  Thin  plates,  m.  sol.  cold 
alcohol. 

Isoamyl  ether.  Hydrochloride 
NH3C1.CH,,.C0„C3H„.    From  glycocoll,  isoamyl 
alcohol,  and  HCl.  Syrup. 

Phenyl  ether  liiB...CH.,.CO^Cfi,.  From 
phenyl  chloro-acetate  and  alcoholic  NH3  at  140°. 
Needles,  sol.  water,  v.  si.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether 
(Prevost,  J.jpr.  [2]  4,  379). 

Anhydride  CM.m  i.e.  CH,<^^q>  or 

CH.,<^^^g>CH,.  [275°].  Prepared  by  de- 
composing an  aqueous  solution  of  the  hydro- 
chloride of  glycocoll  ethyl  or  methyl  ether  with 
silver  oxide  and  extracting  the  mixture  of  silver 
chloride  and  anhydride  with  hot  water,  by  which 
the  latter  is  dissolved  out  and  crystallises  on  cool- 
ing (Curtius  a.  Goebel,  J.pr.  [2]  37, 173).  Plates. 
V.  sol.  hot  water  and  dilute  alcohol.  Neutral  to 
litmus.  It  does  not  combine  with  ammonia  and 
the  alkali  metals,  but  forms  salts  with  silver 
(C.HjAgNO)  and  copper.  It  forms  a  hydrochlor- 
ide crystallising  in  long  needles  [130°],  con- 
verted by  boiling  water  into  glycocoll  hydro- 
chloride.— P  latinochloride 
B'j(HCl)2PtCl4  3aq.  Large  orange-yellow  crys- 
tals, m.  sol.  water,  si.  sol.  alcohol. 

Amide  NH2.CH2.CO.NH,.  Amido-acetamide. 
Formed  in  small  quantity  by  heating  glycocoll 
with  alcoholic  NH3  at  160°.  It  is  also  one  of  the 
products  of  the  action  of  alcoholic  NH3  on 
chloro-acetic  ether  (Heintz,  A.  148,190  ;  150,67). 
Obtained  from  its  hydrochloride  by  treatment 
with  Ag^O.  Solid ;  v.  e.  sol.  water ;  alkaline 
in  reaction.  Decomposed  by  boiling  water  into 
NH3  and  glycocoll.—  B'HCl :  monoclinic  needles ; 
V.  e.  sol.  water,  si.  sol.  alcohol. — B'^HoPtClu. 

Ethyl-glycocoU  v.  Ethyl-amido-.icetic  acid. 

Phenyl-glycocoll  v.  Phenyl-amido-acetic  acid. 

Nitro-phenyl-glycocoll  v.  Nitbo  -  phenyl- 
amido-acetig  acid. 

Snlpho-phenyl-glycocoll  v.  Sulpho-phenyl- 
ajiido-acetic  acid. 
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Nitro-tolyl-glycocoU  v.  Nitro-tolyl-amido- 

ACETIC  ACID. 

GLYCOCOLONIC  ACID  C,„H,,NO,.  A  pro- 
duct of  the  action  of  cone.  HClAq  on  glyeocholic 
acid  (Strecker,  A.  G7,  20  ;  70,  lOH).  Formed  also 
by  heating  glyeocholic  acid  above  140°.  Needles 
(from  alcohol).  Insol.  water  and  ether,  v.  sol. 
alcohol.  Decomposed  by  boiling  HClAq  into 
glycocoll  and  cholic  acid.  NaA' :  crystals  (from 
alcohol)  (Mulder,  J.  1847-48,  907). 

GLYCOCYAMINE   C^H-NiO.,  i.e. 
NH:C(NH„).NH.CH.,.CO.,H.'  Guanido- acetic  acid. 
Mol.  vv.  117.    S.  -8  (Strecker),  -44  (Nencki). 

Formation. — 1.  By  adding  a  few  drops  of 
ammonia  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  glycocoll 
mixed  with  cyanamide  (Strecker,  C.  B.  52, 1212). 
2.  By  heating  an  aqueous  solution  containing 
glycocoll  and  guanidine  carbonate,  glycocyamine 
and  aramonic  carbonate  are  formed  (Nencki  a. 
Sieber,  pr.  [2]  17,  477) ;  the  reaction  taking 
place  as  follows:  2C,H,N0„+ (CH.N,).,H„CO., 
=  2C3H,N30.  +  (NR,),H,C6,,.  Probably  the  guan- 
idine first  breaks  up  into  cyanamide  and  am- 
monia. 

Properties. — Transparent  needles.  SI.  sol. 
cold,  V.  sol.  hot,  water;  insol.  alcohol.  Boiled 
with  cupric  acetate  it  gives  microscopic  crystals 
of  Cu(C3H,.N30,),. 

Salts. — HA'HCl:  prisms  ;  v.  sol.  water. — 
H,,A',H,,PtCl,  3aq. 

Glycocyamidine  CiH-N^O  i.e. 

^^■^<NH.CO  > 
The  hydrochloride  is  obtained  by  heating  gly- 
cocyamine hydrochloride  to  100°  (Strecker). 
The  base  may  be  liberated  by  boiling  this  salt 
with  lead  hydroxide  and  water.  Lamina) ;  v.  e. 
sol.  water.  Has  an  alkaline  reaction.  It  forms 
a  compound  with  ZnClj  crystallising  in  needles 
resembling  the  corresponding  salt  of  creatinin. — 
B'HCl :  V.  sol.  water.— B'^HoPtCl,  2aq :  needles. 

Reference. — Benz-glycocyamidine. 

GLYCODRUPOSE  v.  Cellulose. 

GLYCODYSLYSIN  C,,,H.,<,NOj.  An  amorphous 
powder  formed  by  heating  glycocoll  with  cholic 
acid  at  195°  (Lang,  Bl.  [2]  25,  182).  SI.  sol. 
water,  v.  sol.  ether,  v.  e.  sol.  alcohol.  Not 
attacked  by  alcoholic  KOH.  Boiling  HClAq 
forms  glycocoll. 

GLYCOGEN  C„H,„03. 

Occurrence. — In  the  liver  and  in  the  placenta, 
entering  largely  into  the  constitution  of  most  of 
the  tissues  of  the  embryo  (CI.  Bernard,  C.  li.  41, 
461 ;  44,  578,  1325  ;  48,  77,  763,  884  ;  Sanson, 
C.  R.  44,  1159, 1323  ;  45,  140,  343  ;  Schiff,  C.  B. 
48,  880  ;  E.  Pelouze,  C.  B.  44,  1321 ;  Bonnet, 
C.  R.  45,  139,  573 ;  KekuM,  C.  C.  1858,  300  ; 
Poggiale,  J.  Ph.  [3]  34,  99  ;  Harley,  Pr.  10,  289  ; 
Pavy,  P.  M.  [4]  17,  142;  Pr.  10,  528;  11,  90; 
Gorup-Besanez,  A.  118,227;  McDonnell,  Pr.  12, 
470  ;  Wittich,  Fr.  14,  227  ;  Aldehoff,  Z.  B.  25, 
137  ;  Manche,  Z.  B.  25,  163  ;  Chandelon,  P/.  13, 
626;  Schmelz,  Z.  B.  24, 180).  As  much  as  11  p.c. 
has  been  found  in  the  liver  of  new-born  puppies 
(Deniant,  H.  11,  142).  Occurs  also  in  blood, 
muscle,  spleen,  kidneys,  pancreas,  and  brain 
(Pavy,  Pr.  32,  418),  and  in  the  white  and  yolk  of 
egg.  Glycogen  is  uniformly  distributed  through- 
out the  liver,  but  in  the  muscles  of  the  heart, 
where  it  also  occurs,  it  is  unevenly  distributed 
(Cramer,  Zeit.  Biol.  24,  67).  Occurs  in  the  urine 


in  diabetes  mellitus  (Leube,  C.  C.  1888,  1278). 
In  vesicular  cells  of  the  connective  tissue  of 
mollusca,  such  as  oysters  (Bizio,  C.  B.  62,  675  ; 
65,  175  ;  Blundstone,  Pr.  38,  442).  In  the  cock- 
roach (Blatta  orientalis),  and  in  Bombyx  viori 
(a  butterfly)  and  its  chrysalis  (Anderlini,  C.  C. 
1888,  451).  It  is  present  in  a  large  number  of 
fungi,  where  it  seems  to  take  the  place  of  the 
starch  of  higher  plants  (Errera,  C.  C.  1888,  252). 
It  is  present  in  beer-yeast  (Errera,  C.  B.  101, 
253  ;  Laurent,  C.  C.  1888,  252).  Found  in 
ciliated  infusoria  (Maupas,  C.  B.  101,  1504). 
When  the  following  substances  are  introduced 
into  the  systems  of  starved  dogs  or  rabbits  no 
appreciable  quantities  of  glycogen  are  found  in 
the  liver  :  inosite,  mannite,  quercite,  erythrite, 
and  fats.  But  glucose,  milk-sugar,  cane-sugar, 
Lx'vulose,  inulin,  glycerin,  gelatin,  and  proteids 
promote  the  formation  of  glycogen.  It  is  not 
clear  whether  the  glycogen  is  directly  formed 
from  these  substances  or  whether  their  presence 
promotes  its  formation  from  some  other  source, 
or  hinders  its  destruction  when  formed  (Von 
Mering,  Pf.  14,  274  ;  cf.  Forster,  N.  Bep.  Pharm. 
25,  733  ;  Wolfberg,  Zeit.f.  Biol.  12,  266  ;  Seegen, 
Pf.  40,  48  ;  Chittenden  a.  Lambert,  Dissertation 
1885).  Asparagine,  glycocoll,  and,  above  all, 
ammonium  carbonate,  when  given  to  rabbits 
with  a  carbohydrate  diet  greatly  increase  the 
amount  of  glycogen  in  the  liver  (Kohmann,  Pf. 
39,21). 

Preparation. — 1.  Glycogen  is  best  obtained 
pure  by  Briicke's  method  (Sitz.  W.  63  [2]  214), 
which  readily  separates  all  proteids  from  it.  A 
solution  of  potassio-mercuric  iodide  is  prepared 
by  precipitating  mercuric  chloride  with  potassium 
iodide,  washing  the  precipitate  and  then  satura- 
ting a  boiling  solution  of  potassium  iodide  with 
it.  A  watery  solution  of  glycogen,  mixed  with 
albuminous  matters,  is  prepared  by  cutting  a 
perfectly  fresh  liver  into  pieces  about  the  size  of 
a  hazel-nut,  and  throwing  them  into  boiling 
water  for  a  couple  of  minutes,  so  as  to  destroy 
the  liver  ferment,  which  would  otherwise  convert 
the  glycogen  into  sugar ;  the  pieces  are  then 
bruised  in  a  mortar  and  extracted  with  boiling 
water,  and  the  solution  is  filtered.  As  soon 
as  the  filtrate  is  cold  it  is  treated  alternately 
with  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  potassio-mercuric 
iodide  solution  as  long  as  these  agents  produce 
any  precipitate,  and  after  standing  for  five 
minutes  the  solution  is  again  filtered.  Alcohol 
is  then  added  until  about  60  p.c.  of  absolute 
alcohol  is  present  in  the  liquid  :  this  throws  down 
the  glycogen  alone,  but  more  alcohol  precipitates 
other  bodies  with  it.  The  precipitate  is  collected 
on  a  filter,  washed  first  with  weak,  then  with  90 
p.c.  alcohol,  and  finally  with  ether,  and  is  then 
transferred  to  a  tile  to  dry.  Glycogen  is  thus 
obtained  as  a  snow-white  amorphous  powder ; 
if  impure  or  not  quite  dry,  it  forms  a  semi- 
transparent  brittle  mass. — 2.  The  boiling  aqueous 
decoction  of  liver  is  treated  with  ZnCL  ;  the 
filtrate  is  evaporated  and  mixed  with  dilute  (60 
p.c.)  alcohol,  acidified  with  HCl.  The  ppd.  gly- 
cogen is  washed  with  alcohol  (Abeles,  J.  Th. 
1881,  58  ;  Pf.  24,  485). 

Properties. — White  mealy  amorphous  pow- 
der. According  to  Kiilz  a.  Borntrager  {Pf.  24, 
19)  at  100°  it  is  (C„H,„0,,)6  aq.  With  water  it 
forms  an  opalescent  solution.    On  evaporating 
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this  solution  the  glycogen  separates  in  films. 
Its  aqueous  solution  is  dextrorotatory  [aju  vary- 
ing from  203°  to  234°  according  to  concentration 
(Kiilz,  Pf.  24,  86  ;  Landwehr,  Z.  8,  171)  ;  but 
the  polariscope  may  be  used  in  its  estimation 
(Cramer,  Z.  B.  24,  ■  180).  It  is  insol.  alcohol. 
Its  ppn.  from  aqueous  solutions  by  alcohol  is 
greatly  promoted  by  the  presence  of  NaCl  and 
other  salts  (Kulz,B.  15, 1300).  Charcoal  removes 
it  from  its  aqueous  solution.  Iodine  colours 
its  aqueous  solution  red.  Glycogen  does  not 
reduce  Fehling's  solution.  Glycogen  dissolves 
in  cold  cone.  H^.SO,  forming  an  amorphous  acid. 
With  baryta- water  it  gives  a  pp.  of  BaO(C,jH,|,05)3, 
while  lead  subacetate  forms  PbO(C,;H|oO-)2. 

Estimation. — The  substance  is  extracted  with 
hot  dilute  KOH,  the  proteids  are  ppd.  from  the 
solution  by  HCl  and  potassio-mercuric  iodide, 
and  the  glycogen  is  then  ppd.  by  alcohol,  dried, 
and  weighed  (Kiilz,  Z.  B.  22,  161). 

Reactions. — 1.  Diastase  and  saliva  trans- 
form it  into  maltose,  a  little  glucose,  and  an 
achroo-dextrin  (Musculus  a.  Mering,  H.  2,  413  ; 
Siegen,  C.  C.  1877,  8).  It  is  not  changed  to 
sugar,  to  any  significant  extent,  by  contact  with 
blood  (Pavy,  Pr.  32, 418).  Boiling  dilute  mineral 
acids  convert  it  into  glucose  (Kiilz  a.  Borntrager, 
Pf.  24,  28). — 2.  Does  not  ferment  with  yeast. — 
3.  Boiling  dilute  HNO.,  forms  oxalic  acid. — 4. 
Bromine  followed  by  Ag.^0  forms  glycogenic  acid. 
5.  Cold  cone.  HNO3  forms  amorphous  '  nitro- 
glycogen'  C,,H|,,(NO.^)0||„  insol.  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether,  sol.  alkalis  and  dilute  HCl  (Lustgar- 
ten,  M.  2,  634).— 6.  A  mixture  of  fuming  HNO;, 
and  H2SO4  forms  '  di-nitro-glycogen  ' 
C,;Hs,(N02).,05,  a  white  powder,  insol.  water,  alco- 
hol, ether,  alkalis,  and  dilute  acids,  which  ex- 
plodes at  80°  to  90°.  It  is  converted  by  ammo- 
nium sulphide  into  a  dextrin  which  has  but 
slight  power  of  reducing  Fehling's  solution,  and 
is  dextrorotatory  [a]n  =  194  at  27°  (Lustgarten). 
7.  Ac.,0  at  155'^  forms  an  amorphous  tri-acetyl- 
derivative  C,.H-Ac.,05,  insol.  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether  (Schiitzenberger,  A.  160,  80). 

Achroo-glycogen  C^HijO^.  Obtained  from 
snail's  mucin,  by  treating  with  5  to  10  p.c. 
aqueous  KOH,  separating  proteids  by  potassio- 
mercuric  iodide,  filtering,  and  ppg.  the  achroo- 
glycogen  by  alcohol  (Landwehr,  Z.  6,  74). 
Amorphous  white  tasteless  solid,  v.  sol.  water, 
forming  a  strongly  opalescent  solution.  It  does 
not  reduce  Fehling's  solution.  By  treatment 
with  saliva,  diastase,  or  boiling  dilute  acids  it 
is  converted  into  dextrin  and  glucose.  It  differs 
from  glycogen  in  giving  no  colour  with  iodine. 

GLYCOGENIC  ACID  C^Hi^O,.  Formed  by 
treating  an  aqueous  solution  of  glycogen  at  100° 
with  bromine,  and  then  adding  Ag.^O  (Chitten- 
den, .4.  182,  206).  Very  acid  syrup.  Is  perhaps 
identical  with  gluconic  acid. — CaA'j :  minute 
needles  ;  si.  sol.  cold  water. — BaA'„  3aq  :  prisms. 
-  Pb.,C  H,0,.-CoA'..2aq. 

GLYCOL  CMfi.  i.e.  CH2(0H).CH2(0H). 
Ethylene  alcohol.  Mol.  w.  62.  [-11-5°]  (Bou- 
chardat,  C.  R.  100,  452).  (198°  cor.).  S.G.  il 
1-1168;  P  1-1121  (Perkin,  C.  J.  45,  ,504)  ;  'f 
1-1072  (Briihl).  M.M.  2-943  at  15-1°  (P.).  fi^ 
=  1-4325.  Boo  =23-32.  H.F.p.  100,890  (T/i.). 
H.F.v.  99,150.    S.V.  65-6  (Eamsay). 

Formation. — 1.  From  ethylene  iodide  by  dis- 
tilling with  silver  acetate  and  saponifying  the 


resulting  diacetate  CiHj(OAc),  with  solid  KOH 
(Wurtz,  C.R.  43, 199  ;  A.Ch.  [3]  55,400  ;  A.  100, 
110  ;  S2ip2)l.  1,  85).— 2.  By  heating  for  2  days 
in  a  sealed  tube  at  100°  a  mixture  of  ethylene 
bromide  (60  g.)  with  potassium  acetate  (60 g.) 
and  (85  p.c.)  alcohol  (120  g.),  and  saponifying 
the  resulting  mono-acetate  CH.,(0H).CH20Ac 
with  potash  or  baryta  (Atkinson,  P.M.  [4]  16, 
433).  Debus  (A.  110,  316)  recommends  saponi- 
fying the  mono-acetate  with  water  in  sealed 
tubes  at  100°.  By  heating  a  mixture  of  ethylene 
bromide  (195  g.),  KOAc  (102  g.),  and  dilute  alco- 
hol (200  g.  of  S.G.  -82),  Demole  {A.  173,  117)  oh- 
tained  glycol  and  acetic  ether.  From  600  g. 
ethylene  bromide  Erlenmeyer  {A.  192,  246)  ob- 
tained 125  g.  glycol. — 3.  Together  with  poly- 
ethylenic  glycols  by  heating  ethylene  oxide  with 
water  (Wurtz). — 4.  From  ethylene  chloro-iodide 
and  moist  Ag.,0  at  160°  to  200°  (Maxwell  Simp- 
son, A.  Suppl.  6,  253).— 5.  Together  with  NMe., 
by  boiling  a  cone,  aqueous  solution  of  neurine 
(Wurtz,  A.  Suppl.  6,  200).— 6.  By  heating  ethyl- 
ene bromide  (1  pt.)  with  water  (12  pts.)  and  PbO 
at  150°  (Eltekolf,  B.  6,  558).— 7.  From  ethylene 
bromide  (565  pts.),  water  (180  pts.),  and  kg.fiO^ 
(41  pts.).  Ag.,0  and  Ag.,S04  used  instead  of 
Ag.,C03  do  not  give  glycol  (Beilstein  a.  Wiegand, 
i?.  15,  1368). 

Preparation. — 1.  Ethylene  bromide  (188  g.) 
is  boiled  with  water  (1000  g.)  containing  K.COj 
(138  g.)  in  solution  in  a  flask  with  inverted  con- 
denser. A  large  quantity  of  vinyl  bromide 
escapes.  As  soon  as  all  the  ethylene  bromide 
has  disappeared  the  liquid  is  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, and  the  glycol  separated  from  the  ICBr  by 
solution  in  alcohol.  The  alcohol  is  then  dis- 
tilled, when  the  glycol  (13  g.)  passes  over  at  198° 
(Zeller  a.  Hiifner,  J.  pr.  [2]  10,  270).  In  this 
process  Na_>C03  (106  g.)  may  be  used  instead  of 
K.,C03,  whereby  the  yield  may  be  increased  (to 
35  g.),  although  the  product  is  not  so  pure 
(Stempnewsky,  A.  192,  242).  BaCOj  used  in- 
stead of  ICCOj  yields  no  glycol. — 2.  By  heating 
ethylene  bromide  (1  pt.)  with  water  (26  pts.)  for 
130  hours  in  sealed  tubes  at  100°  ;  the  yield 
being  00  p.c.  (Niederist,  A.  196,  354). 

Properties. — Colourless  liquid,  with  sweet 
taste,  but  no  smell.  Miscible  with  water  and 
alcohol ;  si.  sol.  ether.  It  dissolves  KOH, 
Ca(OH).,,  CaCl.,,  NaCl,  ZnCU,  SbCls,  and  HgCl.,. 
In  a  freezing  mixture  it  sometimes  solidifies  to  a 
mass  of  crystals. 

Reactions. — 1.  When  dropped  u^onplatinum 
black,  CO,  is  given  off  and  the  metal  may  even 
become  incandescent.  If  in  this  experiment 
the  glycol  be  diluted  with  water  and  the  air  with 
CO,,,  glycollic  acid  is  produced  by  the  oxidation. 
2.  Cold  dilute  nitric  acid  forms  glycollic  acid, 
at  higher  temperatures  it  forms  oxalic  acid. 
When  glycol  diluted  v^ith  four  times  its  volume 
of  water  is  placed  in  a  tall  vessel  and  strong 
nitric  acid  is  introduced  so  as  to  form  a  layer  at 
the  bottom,  and  the  whole  is  kept  for  some  time 
at  30°,  there  is  formed  glycollic  acid,  glyoxylic 
acid,  and  perhaps  also  glyoxal  (Debus,  A  .  110, 
316).— 3.  Caustic  potash  at  250°  forms  oxalic 
acid  with  evolution  of  hydrogen. — 4.  By  heating 
with  zinc  chloride  at  250°  there  is  formed  alde- 
hyde and  crotonic  aldehyde  (Bauer,  Rip.  chim.' 
pure,  1860,  244).— 5.  By  heating  with  a  large 
quantity  of  water  at  210°  there  is  also  formed 
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aldehyde  (Nevole,  Bl.  [2]  25,  289).— 6.  By  heat- 
ing with  acids  it  yields  ethers  by  displacement 
of  one  or  both  of  its  hydroxyls  by  acid  residues 
(Louren^o,  A.  114,  122). — 7.  POL,  gives  ethylene 
chloride  (Wurtz,  A.  104, 174). — Acetyl  chloride 
forms  CHXl.CK.OAc  — 9.  By  heating  with 
ammonium  chloride  at  180°-190°  for  8  hours 
there  is  formed  tri-methyl-pyridine  (collidine) 
C,H,,N;  the  yield  being  1-5  to  20  p.c.  of  the 
theoretical  (Hofmann,  B.\l,  190.5).— 10.  Healed 
with  fuming  HCl  in  a  sealed  tube  at  100°  it 
forms  ethylene  chloride  (Schorlemmer,  C.J.  .39, 
143)  ;  but  when  saturated  with  HCl  in  an  open 
vessel  and  then  distilled  the  product  is  glycol 
chlorhydrin. — 11.  Chlorine  forms  oily  C,;H|.,Oj 
(240°)  and  a  crystalline  chlorinated  body  [39°] 
(c.  200°)  (A.Mitseherlieh,C.IJ..56, 188).— 12.  An 
aqueous  solution  of  glycol  acidulated  with  H.^SO., 
is  converted  by  electrolysis  into  CO,  oxygen,  and 
COo,  together  with  formic  paraldehyde  (tri-oxy- 
methylene),  formic,  acetic,  and  glycollic  acids, 
and  a  polymeride  of  formic  aldehyde  resembling 
glucose  (Kenard,  A.  Ch.  [5]  17,  315).— 13.  By 
heating  glycol  (2  pts.)  with  soda-lime  (5  jjts.)  at 
250°  there  is  formed  an  acid  Cj^HisO,,  [103°] 
which  may  be  crystallised  fromligroin  and  ether 
(Stiircke,  A.  223,  300).— 14.  When  healed  with 
aldehydes  ECHO,  glycol  forms  ethylene  deriva- 

.O.CH,, 

lives  of  the  ortho-aldehydes  KCH<^     |  (Wurtz, 

\O.CH, 

Bep.  chim.  pure,  1862,  16 ;  Lochort,  A.  Ch. 
[6]  16,  35).     Thus  isobutyric  aldehyde  gives 

i'rCH<;Q)>C,H.,.    (125°).    S.  10.-15.  Chloral 

unites  energetically  with  glycol,  and  tlie  result- 
ing compound  treated  with  pentachloi'ide  of  phos- 
phorus gives  a  compound  (S.  G.i^  1-73)  which  may 
be  CCi;,.CHC1.0.CH,.CH,.0.CHCl.CCl,  (Henry, 

B.  7,  702).  If  a  mixture  of  equivalent  quantities 
of  glycol  and  chloral  be  left  to  stand  for  some  days, 
hard  transparent  crystals  of  C,HC1.,0C„H,;0., 
r42°],   H.F.   15,400,   separate   (De  Forcrand^ 

C.  B.  108,  618).— 16.  Phosgene  COCl,,  forms 

C,H,,<;q>C0  [39°]  (236°)  crystaUising  in  prisms 

sol.  water  and  alcohol,  insol.  ether  (Nembrowsky, 
J.pr.  [2]  28,  439).— 17.  Distillation  with  oxalic 
acidgives  formic  acid, and  thediformyl  derivative 
of  glycol  (c.  174°)  (Lorin,  C.  B.  79,  387 ;  Bl.  [2] 
21,  409;  22,  104).-  18.  Alga  (Spirogyra)  are 
able  to  convert  glycol  into  starch  (Bokorny,  C.  C. 
1S88,  858). 

Sodium  derivatives. —  C_.H|(OH)(ONa). 
Formed  by  dissolving  sodium  in  glycol.  White 
crystalline  deliquescent  substance.  Heatedwith 
vinyl  bromide  in  a  sealed  tube  it  yields  ethylene, 
glycol,  sodium  bromide,  and  apparently  formic 
acid.  With  methyl  alcohol  it  crystallises  as 
C.,H,(0H)(0Na)Me6H  in  brilliant  spangles.— 
With  ethyl  alcohol:  C.,H^(0H)(0Na)Et0H.— 
C..H,(0H)(0Na)C,,H.0H.  With  glycol  it  forms 
crystalline  C.,H,(OH)(ONa)C„H,(OH)..  (Forcrand, 
C.  B.  107,  3"43,  1160;  108,  240).— C,Hj(ONa),,. 
Formed  by  fusing  the  preceding  with  excess  of 
sodium.  Deliquescent  mass.  When  distilled 
with  ethylene  bromide  it  yields  vinyl  bromide, 
glycol,  and  NaBr.  With  ClCO.Et  in  ether  it 
forms  C.,H^(O.CO.,Et).,  (c.  226°)  (Wallach,  A.  226, 
82). 


Mono -nitrate  C.,H5N0,  i.e. 
CH;(OH).CH,ONO,.    S.G.  ^  1-31.   From  glycol 
bromliydrin  and  AgNO.^  (Henry,  A.  Ch.  [4]  27, 
243).    Liquid,  sol.  water. 

Di-nitrate  CHiN^Og  i.e. 
CH„(ONO.,).CH..(ONO..).     S.G.  s  1-484.  From 
glycol  (42  g.),  fuming  HNO,  (100  g.),  and  H.,SO^ 
I  (200  g.)  at  0°  (H.  Champion,  Z.  1871,469).  "Ex- 
plosive oil. 

Nitrite-nitrate  (?)  C.,H,N„0.  i.e. 
CH,,(ONO).CH,(ONO,).  S.G.  1-47.  Formed  by 
passing  ethylene  into  a  cooled  mixture  nf  HNO^ 
:  and  H,SOj  (Kekule,  B.  2,  329).  Oil.  Sodium- 
amalgam  forms  glycol  and  gives  off  all  the  N  as 
NH,. 

Aceto-nitrate  CH,(OAc).CH,(NO,).  S.G. 
i-  1'29.  From  the  mono-acotin,  HNO.,,  and 
H.,SOj  (Henry,  A.  CJi.  [4]  27,  259).  Oil,  v.  e. 
sol.  dilute  HCl. 

j       Mono-sulphuric  acid 

:  CH,(OH).CH,{O.SO,H).  From  glycol  and  sul- 
phuric acid  (Simpson,  A.  112, 140).  Formed  also 

;  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  glycol  chlor- 
hydrin (Oppenheim,  B.  3,  735).  Its  chloride 
CH.,(0H).CH.,(0.S0„C1)  is  formed  by  treating 
glycol  with  Sb,,Cl,,  (Eeinhard,  J.pr.  [2]  17,  342). 
The  free  acid  is  unstable,  being  decomposed  by 
hot  water  into  glycol  and  H^SO^.  The  p  o  t  a  s  - 
sium  salt  is  hygroscopic.  The  barium  salt 
BaA',  is  V.  sol.  water,  almost  insol.  alcohol. 

Disulphuric  acid 
CH„(0S0,H).CH.,(0S0,H).  From  glycol  and 
ClSb.H  at  0°  (Claesson,  J.  pr.  [2]  20,  5).  Thick 
syrup,  decomposed  by  water,  especially  on  warm- 
ing, into  glycol  and  H.^SO^.  Its  salts  are  insol. 
alcohol. — BaA"  2aq  :  hair-like  needles. — K^A"  : 
silvery  mass. 

Borate  (CH,(0H).CH,0)3B.  [162°].  From 
glycol  by  treatment  first  with  gaseous,  then  with 
liquid  BCl,  (Councler,  B.  11,  1106).  Minute 
laminfe,  nearly  insol.  ether.  Decomposed  by 
moist  air. 

Mono-acctyl  derivative  C^YlJd,  i.e. 
CH,(0H).CH,(0Ac).  Glycol  monacetin.  iMoI. 
w.  104.  (182°).  Prepared  by  heating  ethylene 
bromide  (1  pt.)  with  KOAc  (1  pt.)  and  85  p.c. 
alcohol  (2  pts.)  at  100°  in  a  closed  bottle  for  two 
days  (Atkinson,  P.  M.  [4]  16,  433 ;  A.  109,  2,32  ; 
Erlenmeyer,  A.  192,  246)  or  by  boiling  the  same 
mixture  with  inverted  condenser  (Maxwell  Simp- 
sou,  Pr.  9,  725).  The  product  is  fractionally 
distilled.  Glycolic  mono-acetin  may  also  be 
prepared  by  heating  glycol  (1  mol.)  with  Ac^.O  (1 
mol.)  for  several  hours  at  170°  (Maxwell  Simp- 
son). Colourless  liquid,  heavier  than  water. 
Miscible  with  water  and  alcohol.  Its  aqueous 
solution  is  neutral  but  it  is  easily  decomposed 
by  potash  and  baryta  yielding  glycol.  Boiling 
witli  ethylene  bromide  and  alcohol  (S.G.  -82) 
converts  it  into  glycol  (Demole,  A.  177,  45). 
AcCl  forms  C,H.,(6Ac).,  and  CH,Cl.CH,.OAc 
(LourenQO,  A.  ill,  127). 

Di-acetyl  derivative  C,lr^^fi^i.e. 
CH.(OAc).CH„(OAc).    Glycol  diacetin.    Mol.  w. 
140.    (187°)  (Wurtz)  ;  (190")  (Perkin).    S.G.  5 
1-128  (W.);  f  1-1561  (Briihl) ;  1?  1-1108;  p 
1-1018  (P.).        1-4268.  51-79' (B.).  M.M. 

6-454  at  18°  (Perkin,  C.  J.  45,  505).  V.D.  4-74. 
S.  14  at  22°.  Rede  of  formation  :  Menschutkin, 
B.  13,  1812. 

Formed  by  healing  ethylene  bromide  or  iodide 
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with  silver  acetate  (Wurtz,  C.  R.  43,  199 ;  A. 
100, 110;  A.  Ch.  [3]  55,  400).  From  the  mono- 
acetin  by  heating  with  AcCl  in  a  sealed  tube  at 
100°  and  fractionally  distilling  the  upper  layer 
of  the  resulting  liquid.  Obtained  also  by  heat- 
ing ethylene  bromide  with  KOAc  at  150°  to  200° 
(Demole,  A.  177,  49).  Neutral  liquid  ;  dissolves 
in  7  pts.  of  water  at  22°,  and  is  separated  by 
CaClj  from  this  solution.  Miscible  with  alcohol 
and  ether.  Boiling  dilute  alcohol  (S.G.  '82)  de- 
composes it  into  monoacetin,  HOAc,andEtOAc. 
Kesolved  by  bases  into  acetic  acid  and  glycol. 

Di-propionyl  derivative  CJl^{OC.Ji■fi).,. 
(211°  cor.).  S.G.  )fi  1-0544;  li  i-0457.  M.M. 
8-318  at  21-2°  (Perkin,  C.  J.  457  505). 

Mono-hutijryl  derivative 
CH„(OH).CH,,(OC,H,0).    (220°).     From  glycol 
(1  mol.)  and  butyric  acid  (1   mol.)  at  200'  I 
(Louren(;'.o,  A.  Ch.  [3]  67,  207).    Oil.  ' 

Di-butyryl  derivative  C.,H.,(0C4H;0)-,.  ; 
(240°).  S.G.  5-  1-024.  Obtained  by  heating 
ethylene  bromide  with  silver  butyrate  and  a 
little  free  butyric  acid  for  several  days  at  100°, 
and  fractionally  distilling  the  product  (Wurtz, 
A.  Ch.  [3]  55, 400).    Oil;  sol.  alcohol  and  ether,  j 

Acetyl  butyryl  derivative: 
CH„(OAc).CH,(OCjH;0).  (212°).  Formed  by  ' 
heating  glycol  chloro-acetin  CH2(0Ac).CH._,Cl 
with  silver  butyrate  at  110° ;  or  from  glycol 
chloro-butyrin  and  AgOAc  at  150° ;  in  either 
case  the  product  is  digested  with  ether,  and  the 
ethereal  filtrate  is  distilled  (Maxwell  Simpson, 
Pr.  10,  115).  Formed  also  by  heating  glycolic 
mono-acetin  with  butyryl  chloride,  or  glycolic 
mono-butyrin  with  AcCl  (Lourenijo).  Heavy 
oil ;  sol.  alcohol.  It  is  but  slowly  decomposed 
by  aqueous  KOH  even  at  100°. 

Acetyl-valeryl  derivative 
CH,(0Ac).CH,,(0C5H,,0).    (230°).    From  glycol 
mono-acetin  and  valeric  acid  (Lourenijo,  A.  114, 
122).    Neutral  oil,  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

Mono-valeryl  derivative 
CH.,(0H).CH2(0C5Hi,0).     (240°)  (Lourencjo,  A. 
C;t.*[3]  67,  268). 

Di-valeryl  derivative  C2H4(OC5HgO).,. 
(255°). 

Stearyl  derivative  CjsH^Oj  i.e. 
C,H,(0C„H.„0)2.  [76°].  From  silver  stearate 
and  ethylene  iDromide,  the  product  being  ex- 
tracted with  ether  (Wurtz,  A.  Ch.  [3]  55,  436). 
Small  shining  scales,  resembling  stearin. 

Di-bemoyl  derivative  C,JinO,  i.e. 
C,H^(0Bz)2.  [67°].  (above  360°).  Formed  by 
heating  silver  benzoate  (08  g.)  with  ethylene 
bromide  (29  g.)  for  several  days  at  100°,  extract- 
ing the  product  with  ether,  treating  extract  with 
slaked  lime  and  rectifying  (W.).  Trimetricprisms. 

S^iccinoxyl  derivative  C,Sifi^  i.e. 
CH.,(0H).GH,.0.C0.CH..CH2.C0.,H  (?)  [below 
100°].  Formed  by  heating  glycol  (1  mol.)  with 
succinic  acid  (1  mol.)  at  195°  for  10  hours 
(Lourencjo,  Rip.  C him.  pure,  1860,  179;  A.  115, 
358).  Small  crystals ;  sol.  water  and  alcohol,  j 
si.  sol.  ether. 

Succinyl      derivative     C^UgO^  i.e. 

C,H,<^-^^>C„H,.      [below     90°].  (212°) 

(Richter,  J.  pr.  [2]  20,  207).  Obtained  by  heat- 
ing the  preceding  to  nearly  300°.  Small  crys- 
tals (from  alcohol) ;  insol.  water  and  ether,  in. 
sol.  boiling  alcohol. 


Mono-ethyl  ether  CJI,„0.,  i.e. 
CH2(0H).CH2(0Et).    (134°)  at" 722 mm.  S.G. 
12  -926  (Demole,  -B.  9, 745).  From  mono-sodium 
glycol  CH.,(0H).CH2(0Na)  and  EtI  (Wurtz,  A. 
108,  84). 

Di-ethyl  ether  C,H„0,  i.e.  C.,Hj(0Et),. 
(123-5°).  S.G.  2  1-799.  V.D."  4-10  (calc.  4-09). 
From  the  preceding  compound  by  successive 
treatment  with  potassium  and  EtI  (W.). 
Colourless  oil  with  ethereal  odour.  Isomeric 
with  acetal. 

Ethyl-phenyl  ether  C2Hj(0Ph)(0Et). 
'  (230°).  S.G.  2  1-037  (S.) ;  ii  1-018  (H.).  Formed 
j  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  KOEt  on  phenyl  bromo- 
I  ethyl  oxide  Ph.O.C.H^Br  (Saban6e£f,  Bl.  [2]  41, 
253),  or  on  phenyl  chloro-ethyl  oxide  (Henry. 
C.  R.  96,  1233). 
I      Ethylidene  ether  CJlgO^i.e. 

;  <^g-Q>CHMe.    (82-5°).    S.G. 2  1-000.  V.D. 

3-  19  (calc.  3-05).  Obtained  by  heating  aldehyde 
with  glycol  for  a  week  at  100°  (Wurtz).  Liquid; 
dissolves  in  IJ  vols,  water,  but  separated  from 
the  solution  by  CaCU  and  by  KOH.  Not  attacked 

i  by  KOH.     HNO3  forms  oxaUe  and  glycollic 
I  acids.  PCI3  gives  aldehyde  and  C^H^CL.  Brom- 
ine gives  liquid  CjH.BrO,  (c.  150°),  whence  dilute 
H2SO4  liberates  glycol  bromhydrin. 
Propylidene  ei/ier  C^HjoOj  i.e. 

<^g-Q>CHEt.    (106°).    V.D.  3-46.    S.G.  ^ 

-98.  Obtained  by  heating  propionic  aldehyde 
(1  mol.)  with  glycol  (2  mols.)  at  100°  in  a  sealed 
tube  ;  the  yield  being  75  p.c.  (Lochert,  A.  Ch. 
[6]  16,  30).  Colourless  limpid  liquid;  smelling 
like  propionic  aldehyde.  Dissolves  in  5  vols, 
water ;  miscible  with  alcohol  and  ether.  KOH 
and  CaClj  separate  it  from  its  aqueous  solution. 
Completely  saponified  by  heating  with  water  at 
130°,  or  by  treatment  with  cone.  HClAq.  Does 
not  reduce  ammoniacal  AgNOj.  Bromine  gives 
a  liquid  bromo-  derivative. 

Isobiitylidene  ether  CsH,.,0„  i.e. 

<^g--^)>CHPr.     (125°).     V.D.  4-13  (calc, 

4-  02).'  S.G.  2  -964.  Obtained  by  heating  iso- 
butyric  aldehyde  (1  mol.)  with  glycol  (2  mols.)  at 

i  100° ;  the  yield  being  70  p.c.  (L.).  Liquid  ;  dis- 
solves in  6  times  its  volume  of  water,  miscible 
with  alcohol  and  ether.  Saponified  by  water  at 
130°,  by  cone.  HClAq,  and  by  dilute  H.SO^. 
Does  not  reduce  ammoniacal  AgNOj.  Bromine 
gives  a  bromo-  derivative  CuHnBrO^  (c.  190°),  in- 
sol. water,  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

Iso amylidene  ether  CjHi^Oj  i.e. 

<;^^--^>CH.CH2Pr.     (145°).     S.G.  2  .944. 

Prepared  like  the  preceding,  using  isovaleric 
aldehyde  (L.).  Liquid,  v.  si.  sol.  water,  v.  sol. 
alcohol  and  ether.  Saponified  by  water  at  130'. 
Does  not  reduce  ammoniacal  AgNOj.  Bromine 
gives  a  bromo-  derivative  C,H,.,BrO.,  (94° 
at  10  mm.)  which  is  insol.  water,  sol.  alcohol 
and  ether,  and  when  saponified  by  dilute  H^SO^ 
gives  bromo-  valeric  aldehyde.  Alcoholic  KOH 
attacks  the  bromo-derivative,  removing  HBr  and 

forming  <;™-Q>CH.CH:CMe2  and  a  small 
quantity  of  <pi[^-Q>CH.CH(OH).CHMej. 
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Heptylidene  ether  <^^^^-'^^CH.C^Jl,y 

(180°).  Formed  by  heating  glycol  (3  vols.)  with 
oenanthol  (1  vol.)  at  130°  ;  or  from  glycol  (2  vols.), 
oenanthol  (1  vol.),  and  a  trace  of  HOAc  at  180°  ; 
the  yield  being  66  p.c.  (Lochert,  Bl.  [2]  48,  337 ; 
A.  Ch.  [6]  16,  35).  Limpid  liquid,  smelling  like 
amanthol ;  v.  si.  sol.  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and 
ether.  Completely  saponified  by  water  at  130°, 
or  by  cone.  HClAq.  Gaseous  HCl  does  not  act 
on  it  in  the  cold,  but  at  100°  it  forms  glycol 
chlorhydrin  and  oenanthol,  and  its  polymerides. 
PCI5  gives  ethylene  chloride  and  ojnanthol. 
Bromine  gives  a  liquid  mono-bromo-  derivative. 

Glycol  chlorhydrin  CHjClO,,  i.e. 
CH,(0H).CH,C1.  (130°).  is  described  as  Chloro- 

ETHYL  ALCOHOL  On  p.  01. 

Glycol  chloro-acetin  v.  Acetyl  derivative 

of  ClILORO-ETHYL  ALCOHOL,  p.  61. 

Glycol  bromhydrin  C.,H,BrO.,  i.e. 
CH.,(OH).CH.,Br.  Bromo-ethijl  alcohol.  (147°) 
(H.) ;  (15.5°)  (L.).  S.G.  s  1-66  (H.).  Formed, 
together  with  di-ethylenic  glycol,  by  heating 
glycol  (1  pt.)  with  ethylene  bromide  (1  pt.)  at 
120°  in  a  sealed  flask  (Louren^o,  Bl.  1,  77). 
Formed  also  by  treating  glycol  with  HBr  at  100° 
(Henry,  .4.  Ch.  [4]  27,  2.50),  and  from  glycol 
(3  mols.)  and  PBr^  (1  mol.)  (Demole,  B.  9,  48). 
Liquid. 

Nitrate  CH.,(ONO..).CH„Br.  (165°).  S.G. 
5  1-735.  From  the  bromhydrin,  HNO^,  and 
H,SO^  (Henry,  A.  Ch.  [4]  27,  258). 

Acetyl  derivative  CH,>(OAc).CH.Br. 
Glycol  bromo-acctin.  (162°).  From  glycol 
mono-acetin  and  HBr  at  100°  (Demole,  A.  173, 
121).  Liquid,  si.  sol.  water.  Cone.  NaOHAq 
decomposes  it,  liberating  ethylene  oxide. 

Bromo-acetyl  derivative 
CH,3r.C0.0.CH.j.CH,Br.  (230°-240°).  From 
glycol  chlorhydrin  and  bromine,  the  other  pro- 
ducts being  ethylene  chloro-bromide,  bromo-, 
and  di-bromo-acetic  acids,  and  ethylene  brom- 
ide (Demole,  B.  9,  557).  Slightly  decomposed 
on  distillation. 

Glycol  iodhydrin  C,HJOLe.CH.,(OH).CH,I. 
lodo-ethijl  alcoiwl.  Obtained  in  impure  con- 
dition from  glycol  and  HI  in  the  cold;  but  if  the 
temperature  is  allowed  to  rise  only  ethylene 
iodide  results  (Maxwell  Simpson,  Pr.  10,  119). 
More  easily  prepared  by  heating  the  chlorhydrin 
with  excess  of  powdered  KI  at  100°  for  24  hours 
(Butlerow  a.  Ossokin,  A.  144,  42;  145,  257). 
is^on-volatile  liquid,  m.  sol.  water,  separated  from 
its  aqueous  solution  by  K0CO3.  ZnMe.,  followed 
by  water  gives  isoprojoyl  alcohol.  ZnEt.,  fol- 
lowed by  water  gives  sec -butyl  alcohol. 

Acetyl  derivative  CH.,(OAc).CH.,I.  Ghj- 
colic  iodo-acctin.  From  glycol  mono-acetin  and 
HI ;  or  from  glycol,  HOAc,  and  HI  (Maxwell 
Simpson,  A.  113,  123  ;  Pr.  10,  115).  Oil,  which 
crystallises  in  tables  at  a  low  temperature.  KOH 
gives  ethylene  oxide. 

Glycol cyanhydrin  C2H,(0H)CN.  Hydraerylo- 
nitrile.  (c.  220°).  S.G.  2  1-0588.  S.  (ether) 
2-3  at  15°.  From  ethylene  oxide  and  HCy  (Er- 
lenmeyer,  ^.191,  273).  Miscible  with  water  and 
with  alcohol,  insol.  CS,,.  HCl  (S.G.  1-10)  or 
aqueous  NaOH  give,  on  boiling,  hydracrylic  and 
acrylic  acids. 

Di-ethylenic  glycol  C|H,„0.,  i.e. 
H0.C,H,.0.C.,H,.0H.  (245°-2,50°).  S.G.  =  1-132. 


!  V.D.  3-78  (calc.  3-67).  When  an  excess  of  ethyl- 
ene oxide  is  heated  with  water  in  sealed  tubes 
there  is  formed  glycol,  di-ethylenic  glycol,  and 
a  small  quantity  of  tri-ethj'lenic  glycol  (Wurtz, 
A.  Ch.  [3]  69,330).  By  heating  oxide  of  ethylene 
(1  pt.)  with  glycol  (1  pt.)  there  are  formed  di- 
and  tri-  ethylenic  glycols.  By  heating  glycol 
with  ethylene  bromide  at  115°  in  sealed  tubes 
glycol  bromhydrin,  diethylenic  glycol,  other 
polyethylenic  glycols,  and  water  are  produced  ; 
if  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  is  allowed  to 
rise  above  130°  the  liquid  turns  brown  and  yields 
the  bromhydrins  of  the  various  polyethylenic 
glycols  (Louren(,'0,  C.  B.  51,  3()5).  By  using 
glycolic  chlorhydrin  instead  of  the  bromhydrin 

i  the  polyethylenic  chlovhydrins  may  be  obtained. 

,  Diethylenic  glycol  may  also  be  obtained  from  its 
diacetate  by  treatment  with  an  alkali.  Obtained 
also  by  treating  glycol  mono-acetin  with  sodium- 

'  glycol  (Mohs,  Z.  1866,  495).    Sweetish  syrup  ; 
sol.  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.    Nitric  acid  (S.G. 
1-42)  oxidises  it  to  '  diglycollic  acid  ' 
CO,H.CH,.O.CH,,.CO,H,glycollic  acid,  and  oxalia 
acid.    Cone.  HIAq  gives  ethylene  iodide. 

Mono- formy  I  derivative 
CH,(OH).CH,.O.CH,.CH,(OCHO).      (c.  220°). 
From  the  chlorhydrin  and  nitro-methane  by 
heating  for  10  hours  at  200°  (Pf  ungst,  J.  pr.  [2] 
34,  37). 

I  Di-acetylderivative 

CH,(OAc).CH.,.O.CH„.CH,(OAc).  (245°-251°). 
I  Formed,  together  with  C2H|(0Ac)2  and  the  di- 
'  acetyl  derivatives  of  other  polyethylenic  glycols, 
j  by  heating  ethylene  oxide  with  glacial  HOAc  or 
with  Ac^O  at  100°,  and  fractionally  distilling  the 
product.    Formed  also  from  glycol  diacetin  and 
ethylene  oxide  (Wurtz,  C.  R.  50,  1195  ;  A.  116, 
249). 

Chlorhydrin  C,H„C10.,  i.e. 
CH,,(0H).CH,,.0.CH.,.CH,C1.  (180°-185°).  From 
ethylene  oxide  and  glycolic  chlorhydrin  at  140° 
(Wurtz,  A.  Ch.  [3]  69,  338).  Also  from  ethylene 
oxide  and  gaseous  HCl ;  and  from  glycol  and 
glycol  chlorhydrin  at  140°  (Louren(jo,  A.  Ch.  [3] 
67,  290). 

Bromhydrin  C^^^^xO^  i.e. 
HO.CH^.O.CHiBr.    (205°).    From  glycol  and 
C,H,Br,,  at  160°  (L.). 

Tri-ethylenic  glycol  CgH,,©,  i.e. 
CH..(OH).CH,,.O.CH,..CH...O.CH,,.CH,(OH).  (c. 
290°).  S.G.  1-138.  Formed  by  heating  glycol 
with  ethylene  oxide  (v.  supra).  Thick  liquid, 
miscible  with  water  and  alcohol,  si.  sol.  ether. 
Oxidised  by  nitric  acid  to  '  diglycolethylenic  ' 
acid  (CO,H.CH,.0),C,H, ;  a  syrupy  acid  which 
crystallises  with  difficulty  and  forms  crystalline 
salts  :  KHA".— CaA"  3aq.— Ag.,A". 

Di-acetyl  derivative  0.,(C.,H,)3(OAc)2. 
(290°-300°).  From  ethylene  oxide  {2  mols.)  and 
glycol  diacetin.  Liquid,  miscible  with  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether. 

Chlorhydrin  C.H.jClO,.  (222°-232°). 
From  ethylene  oxide  (2  mols.)  and  glycolic 
chlorhydrin  (1  mol.).    Liquid,  sol.  water. 

Bromhydrin  C,B.yfixOr,.  (250°).  Slightly 
decomposed  on  distillation. 

Tetra-ethylenic  glycol  CgHjsOs  i.e. 
(CH,(OH).CH,.O.C,H,),0.    (300°);  (230°  at  25 
mm.).    Formed  as  above  from  glycol  and  ethyl- 
ene bromide. 
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Diacetyl  derivative  CJly,.A.c.,0^.  (above 
320°).  From  ethylene  oxide  (3  mols.)  and  glycol 
diacetin  (1  moL). 

Chlorhydrin  CsHi-ClO^.  (262°-272°). 
Liquid,  sol.  water. 

Penta-ethylenic  glycol  C,„H.„Og  i.e. 
(CH,(OH).CH,.O.C,H,.0),C,Hr  (281°  at  25  mm.). 
Liquid,  sol.  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

Hexa-ethylenic  glycol  C,,H.,„Oj  i.e. 
(CH,,(0H).CH,.0.C,H,.0.C,H;),6.    (325°  at  25 
mm.).    Viscid  liquid  (L.). 

(iLYCOLAMIC  ACID  v.  Giacollamic  acid. 

DI-GLYCOL-ETHYLENIC  ACID  v.  Tri-ethyl- 
enic  GLYCOL. 

GLYCOLIGNOSE  v.  Cellulose. 

GLYCOLINE  C„H,„N,,.  (155°).  S.G.  15  1-008. 
A  base  formed  by  distilling  glycerin  (6  pts.)  with 
ammonium  chloride  in  a  current  of  ISIH.,  (Etard, 
C.  R.  92,  460,  7f)5).  Liquid,  smelling  like  pyri- 
dine. Miscible  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
With  EtI  it  forms  a  compound  C5H,„N,EtI  crys- 
tallising in  lemon-yellow  needles. — CsHioNjHCl : 
needles,  v.  e.  sol.  water  and  alcohol. 

GLYCOLLAMIC  ACID  NH.,.CH.,.CO.,H  v. 
Glycocoll. 

Diglycollamic  acid  CiH.NOj  i.e. 
NH(CH,.CO,H),,.  Imido-di-acetic  acid.  S.  2-43 
at  5°.  When  chloro-acetic  acid  is  boiled  with 
cone.  NHjAq  for  12  hours  there  is  formed  a  mix- 
ture of  glycocoll,  diglycollamic  acid,  triglycol- 
lamic  acid,  and  a  little  glycollic  acid.  The  solu-  | 
tion,  after  being  freed  from  most  of  the  NH^Cl 
byppn.  with  alcohol  is  boiled  with  Pb(0H)2.  The 
pp.  thus  obtained  contains  lead  triglycollamate 
(whence  the  acid  may  be  liberated  by  H„S),  and 
the  solution,  freed  from  lead  by  H,S,  is  boiled 
with  ppd.  ZnCO^,  when  insoluble  zinc  diglycol- 
lamate  is  formed,  zinc  glycocoll  remaining  in 
solution  (Heintz,  A.  122,  257 ;  124,  297  ;  136, 
213  ;  145,  49  ;  156, 54).  Trimetric  prisms,  insol. 
alcohol  and  ether ;  m.  sol.  water,  forming  an 
acid  solution.  Forms  a  nitrosamine  with  nitrous 
acid. 

Salts. — NHjHA"  :  prisms,  v.  e.  sol.  water, 
insol.  alcohol. — BaH._.A"o :  amorphous,  v.  sol. 
water. — CuA"  2aq  :  small  blue  prisms,  si.  sol. 
boiling  water. — PbA":  slender  needles. — ZnA"  : 
minute  tables,  nearly  insol.  water. — Ag,A" : 
crystalline  pp.,  insol.  water. — Ag,A"HN03  4aq  : 
prisms,  insol.  alcohol. — H.,A"HC1 :  tables,  v.  e. 
sol.  water,  m.  sol.  alcohol. — HoA"HNOa.  — 
(H  .A'^HoSOj :  small  prisms.  Decomposed  by 
water  into  H,SO,  and  HjA".— H.,A"H.,SO, : 
formed  by  boiling  the  preceding  with  alcohol. 

Amide  CjH„N30,  i.e.  NH(CH,.CO.NH.,),,. 
Prepared,  together  with  the  amide  of  triglycol- 
lamic  acid,  by  heating  chloro-acetic  ether  with 
ammonia  at  60°  to  70°,  evaporating,  washing 
with  ether,  dissolving  in  water,  and  ppg.  the 
mixed  hydrochlorides  with  alcohol.  The  amides 
are  liberated  by  AgoO,  and  may  be  separated  by 
alcohol,  which  dissolves  only  the  amide  of  di- 
glycollamic acid  (Heintz,  Z.  [2]  5,  161).  Tri- 
metric tables  (from  water) ;  m.  sol.  water,  si.  sol. 
hot,  nearly  insol.  cold,  alcohol.  Its  aqueous  so- 
lution is  alkaline. — B'HCl :  prisms  (from  water), 
si.  sol.  alcohol. — B'.^H.PtCl,;:  six-sided  tables 
(from  water),  insol.  alcohol. — B'HAuClj :  thin 
six-sided  tables  (from  water)  or  long  needles 
(from  alcohol). 

Anilide     NH(CHj.C0.NHPh)2.  [141°]. 


Formed  by  digesting  the  chloro-aeetyl  derivative 
of  aniline  with  alcoholic  ammonia  at  100°,  eva- 
porating, and  crystallising  from  water  (P.  J. 
Meyer,  B.  8,  1154).  Needles ;  m.  sol.  hot  water, 
V.  sol.  ether  and  alcohol,  si.  sol.  cold  water. 
When  boiled  with  aqueous  NaOH  it  gives  off 
aniline.  Its  nitrate  crystallises  in  needles 
[172°].  Tommasi  (Bl.  [2]  22,  3)  by  the  action 
of  alcoholic  NH3  on  the  chloro-acetyl  derivative 
of  aniline  at  50°  obtained  an  amorphous  com- 
pound GgHpNOj 

p-Toluide  NH(CH,,.CO.NHC,H,),.  [150°]. 
From  the  chloro-acetyl  derivative  of  toluidine 
and  alcohohc  NH3  at  100°  (Meyer,  B.  8,  1155). 
Eosettes  of  long  silky  needles  (from  dilute  alco- 
hol) ;  si.  sol.  boiling  water,  m.  sol.  cold  alcohol, 
v.  sol.  ether. 

Ureide  NH(CH,.C0.NH.C0.NH,)2.  [195°- 
200°].  From  bromo-acetyl-urea  and  dry  or  al- 
coholic NH3  at  80°-100°  (Mulder,  B.  5,  1011). 
Slender  needles  ;  si.  sol.  cold,  m.  sol.  warm, 
water.  V.  sol.  dilute  HGlAq  and  reppd.  by  KH3. 
—  B'HCl:  crystals.  —  B'jHjPtCls :  needles  or 
prisms. 

Nitrosamine  NO.N(CH.,.CO,H),,.  [above 
100°].  Small  pale  yellow  tables,  m.  sol.  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether. —  CaA"  aq  :  more  sol.  cold 
than  hot  water,  nearly  insol.  alcohol. — BaA"  ^aq : 
crystalline  crusts. — Ag.,A"  :  sparingly  soluble 
prisms  (Heintz,  A.  138,  301). 

Triglycollamic  acid  C^HjiNOj  i.e. 
N(CH,,.C0,H)3.  S.  -134  at  5°.  Formed  by  boiling 
chloro-acetic  acid  with  NH3  (v.  supra),  or  digly- 
collamic acid  with  chloro-acetic  acid  (Heintz, 
A.  122,  239  ;  136,  221 ;  Liiddecke,  A.  147,  272  ; 
Ziegler,  Z.  [2]  5,  659).  Small  prisms.  Does 
not  combine  with  acids.  Fuming  HCl  at  200° 
splits  it  up  into  diglycollamic  and  glycollic 
acids.  Nitrous  gas  does  not  act  on  it.  Zinc 
and  dilute  HjSOj  reduce  it  to  ethyl-diglycolla- 
mie  acid. 

S  a  It  s.—(NHJ,HA"' aq :  needles.— K3HA"'aq: 
needles,  v.  sol.  water. — BaHA'"  aq :  prisms,  si. 
sol.  water. — BajA'",  4aq  :  lamina?,  insol.  water. — 
PbHA"  2aq  :  prisms.  S.  3-3. — Pb3A"'2  :  laminse. 
— Ag.|A"' :  crystalline  pp. 

Ethyl  ether  EtjA'".  (280°-290°).  From 
the  silver  salt  and  EtI  (Heintz,  A.  140,  264). 
Liquid,  more  sol.  cold  than  hot  water. 

Amide  N(CH,,.CO.NH2)3.  From  the  pre- 
ceding ether  and  NH3.  Also  from  chloro-acetic 
ether  and  NH3.  Eectangular  tables  (from  alco- 
hol) ;  V.  sol.  hot  water,  si.  sol.  alcohol.  Neutral 
to  litmus. — B'HCl :  trimetric  prisms  (from  water). 
— B'._,H.,PtCls :  tables  or  lamina?,  insol.  alcohol 
and  ether. — B'HAuCl,. 

GLYCOLLIC  ACID  CH.Oj  i.e.  HO.CH^.COsH. 
Oxijacctic  acid.    Mol.  w.  76.  [79°]. 

Occ7irre7iee.— In  the  grease  of  sheep's  wool 
as  the  potassium  salt ;  separated  therefrom  by 
forming  the  lead  salt,  decomposing  this  with 
H,,SOj,  and  extracting  with  ether  (Buisine,  C.B. 
107,  789).  Occurs  also  in  the  juice  of  unripe 
grapes  and  in  the  leaves  of  the  wild  vine  {Ampe.- 
lopsis  hederacea)  (Erlenmeyer,  Z.  1866,  639 ; 
Gorup-Besanez,  A.  161,  229). 

Formation.— 1.  From  hippuric  acid  either  by 
treatment  \vith  nitrous  acid  and  decomposition 
of  the  resulting  benzoyl-glycoUic  acid  by  boiling 
dilute  H2SO4,  or  by  treatment  with  dilute  H^SOj 
and  decomposition  of  the  resulting  glycocoll  by 
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nitrous  acid  (Socoloff  a.  Strecker,  A.  80,  18).— 

2.  Tartronic  acid  CO.,H.CH(OH).CO,H  is  heated 
to  180°  ;  the  residue,  consisting  of  nearly  pure 
glycollide,  is  dissolved  in  aqueous  KOH,  silver  ni- 
trate is  then  added,  and  the  ppd.  silver  glycol- 
late  decomposed  by  HCl  (Dessaignes,  C.  R.  38, 44). 

3.  From  glyoxal  by  the  action  of  alkalis  (Debus) 
and  even  of  water.  Thus,  when  glyoxal  is  heated 
with  water  at  150°,  one-third  of  it  is  converted 
into  glycollic  acid  (De  Forcrand,  G.  R.  98,  295).— 

4.  By  boiling  silver  bromo-acetate  with  water. 
By  boiling  iodo-acetic  acid  with  moist  Ag.^O,  or 
lead  iodo-acetate  with  water  (Perkin  a.  Duppa, 
P.  M.  [4]  18,  54).  In  like  manner  by  boiling 
chloro-acetic  acid  with  caustic  alkalis  or  by  heat- 
ing crystallised  chloro-aeetate  of  potassium  or 
sodium  (Kekul6,  A.  105,  280).  By  boiling  chloro- 
acetonitrile  with  lime-water  (Beckurts  a.  Otto,  B. 
9,  1591). — 5.  By  allowing  a  solution  of  glycol 
(1  vol.)  in  nitric  acid  (4  vols,  of  S.G.  1-33)  to 
stand  for  some  days  (Wurtz,  C.  R.  4i,  1306).— 

G.  Together  with  other  products  from  propylene 
glycol  by  oxidation  with  HNO.,,  or  with  air  and 
platinum  black  (Wurtz,  C.  R.  45,  30G).-7.  By 
placing  in  a  tall  cylinder  layers  of  alcohol,  water, 
and  cone,  nitric  acid  one  above  another,  and 
leaving  the  liquids  to  mix  by  diffusion,  which 
they  do  ia  about  a  week  (Debus,  A.  100,  1). 
Glyoxal,  glyoxylic  acid,  oxalic  acid,  aldehyde, 
and  acetic  acid  are  formed  at  the  same  time. — 
8.  Fcr.nd  in  the  mother-liquor  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  mercuric  fulminate  (Cloez,  C.  R.  34,  364  ; 
Fahlberg,  ,J.  pr.  [2]  7,  331).— 9.  By  the  action  of 
zinc  and  dilute  H„SO,  on  oxalic  acid  (Schulze, 
Z.  1862,  616,  682  ;  Church,  C.J.  16,  301).— 10.  By 
boiling  an  aqueous  solution  of  oxalic  acid  for  eight 
days  with  zinc  (Crommydis,  Bl.  [2]  27,  3  ;  De 
Forcrand,  Bl.  [2]  39,  310).— 11.  By  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  on  acrolein  (Glaus,  A.  Suppl.  2,  119). 
12.  When  tartaric  acid  is  warmed  with  cone. 

H,  SO^  at  45°  it  gives  off  CO,  C0„.  and  SO,,  and 
the  residue  contains  glycollic  and  pyruvic  acids 
as  well  as  tartaric  and  racemic  acids.  The  acids 
are  separated  by  crystallisation,  first  of  tlieir 
barium,  and  then  of  their  calcium,  salts  (Bou- 
chardat,  G.  R.  89,  99).— 13.  From  acetylene 
tetrachloride  and  alcoholic  KOH  at  100°  (Bor- 
thelot,  Z.  1869,  683).— 14.  From  di-chloro-vinyl 
otliyl  oxide  and  water  at  130°  (Geuther  a.  Brook- 
hoff,  J.pr.  [2]  7,  114). — 15.  Occurs  among  the 
products  of  the  action  of  HNO.,  on  glycerin. — 
16.  Together  with  gluconic  and  formic  acids,  by 
the  action  of  red  HgO  and  baryta-water  on  gly- 
cerin (Herzfeld,  A.  245,  27).  Also  from  glycerin 
and  Ag.,0  (Kiliani,  B.  16,  2415).— 17.  By  heating 
cupric  acetate  (2  pts.)  with  water  (5pts.)  at  200°, 
cuprous  oxide  being  ppd.  (Cazeneuve,  G.  R.  89, 
525). — 18.  Byoxidising  inulin  with  HNO.,  (Kiliani, 
A.  205,  168). — 18.  From  glucose  or  lasvulose  by 
oxidation  with  Ag.,0. 

Preparation.  —  1.  A  solution  of  10  gvms.  of 
commercial  glycerin  (85  p  c.)  and  6  grms.  of 
Ca(0H)2  in  200  e.e.  of  water  is  heated  on  a  water- 
bath  with  precipitated  Ag.,0  (prepared  from  60 
gims.  of  AgNO.,)  for  four  hours.  The  liquid  is 
then  filtered,  saturated  with  CO,,  boiled,  again  til- 
lered, and  evaporated  till  the  calcium  glycollate 
crystallises  out;  the  yield  is  4-6  grms.  (Kiliani, 
iy.'l6,  2414).— 2.  Crude  sugar  (1  pt.)  isheated  with 
2  p.c.  sulphuric  acid  (20  pts.),  the  sulphuric  acid 
removed  by  barium  carbonate,  and  to  the  filtrate 


are  added  calcium  carbonate  (2  pts.)  and  silver 
oxide  (10  pts.).  The  mixture  is  heated  to  80° 
until  gas  ceases  to  be  evolved  ;  it  is  then  filtered 
and  evaporated,  when  calcium  glycollate  separates 
out  (Kiliani,  A.  205,  191). — 3.  A  few  grammes  of 
strong  alcohol  are  gently  heated  in  a  capacious 
vessel,  with  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  till 
the  vessel  becomes  filled  with  red  fumes  of 
nitrous  acid  ;  and  when  the  action  has  been  thus 
set  up,  about  500  grms.  dilute  alcohol  of  20  per 
cent.,  and  440  grms.  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity 
1-34  are  poured  in.  The  reaction,  which  must 
be  moderated  by  immersing  the  vessel  in  water 
at  20 C,  is  complete  in  about  12  hours.  The 
liquid  is  evaporated  in  small  portions  over  a 
water-bath,  neutralised  with  lime  and  the  mix- 
ture of  glycollate  of  calcium,  glyoxal,  and  gly- 
oxylate  of  calcium  boiled  for  several  hours  with 
milk  of  lime,  wliereby  both  the  glyoxal  and  the 
glyoxylic  acid  are  converted  into  glycollic  acid. 
The  hot  filtrate  freed  from  excess  of  lime  by  car- 
bonic acid  yields  tolerably  pure  glycollate  of 
calcium  ;  and  by  decomposing  this  salt  with 
oxalic  acid,  neutralising  the  filtrate  with  car- 
bonate of  lead,  and  evaporating,  the  neutral 
glycollate  of  lead  is  obtained  in  well-developed 
crystals.  The  hot  aqueous  solution  of  this  salt, 
decomposed  by  an  equivalent  quantity  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  yields  a  solution  of  glycollic  acid, 
which  may  be  crystallised  by  evaporation  to  a 
syrup  at  60°  or  70°C.,  afterwards  in  vamio  over 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  purified  by  reerystallisation 
from  anhydrous  ether  (Lautemann,  Kolbc's  Org. 
Ghcrn.;  Drechsel,  A.  127,  150).— 4.  By  boiling 
chloro-acetic  acid  with  water  or  with  water  and 
calcium  carbonate  (Fittig,  B.  9, 1198  ;  Thomson, 
A.  200,  76  ;  Holzer,  B.  16,  2955). 

Properties. — Needles  (from  water)  or  plates 
(from  ether).  When  not  quite  pure  it  is  de- 
liquescent. V.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Scarcely 
extracted  by  ether  from  its  aqueous  solution. 
Very  slightly  volatile  with  steam.  When  strongly 
heated  it  gives  off  pungent  fumes  and  forms  gly- 
collide and  formic  paraldehyde  (Krupsky,  Z.  [2] 
5,  177).  Cone.  HNO,  oxidises  it  to  oxalic 
acid.  According  to  Claus  (A.  145,  256)  it 
may  be  reduced  to  acetic  acid  by  zinc  and 
H.SOj.  Cone.  HBrAq  at  100°  slowly  con- 
verts it  into  bromo-acetic  acid  (Kekul6,  A.  130, 
11).  Glycollic  acid  yields  methane  (2  vols.) 
and  hydrogen  (1  vol.)  when  distilled  with  excess 
of  quickhme  (Hanriot,  Bl.  [2]  45,  80  ;  G.  R.  101, 
1156).  With  chloralide  at  125°  it  slowly  forms 
CH...0 

t  >CH.CCl3  [41°],  which  forms  small 
CO.O 

crystals,  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform 
(Wallach,  A.  193,  35). 

Salts. — NH,HA',, :  slender  needles;  v.  sol. 
water  and  hot  alcohol. — NaA'aq  :  small  crystals 
(from  water). — NaA'  |aq  (from  dilute  alcohol). — 
NaHA'.^ :  silky  needles. — Na.^C.^H.,03  2aq  :  small 
deliquescent  needles  (De  Forcrand,  Bl.  [2]  40, 
104).— TIA':  long  pointed  needles. — KA'|aq: 
silky  needles. —  CaA'.,8aq  (Lubavin,  J.  B.  14, 
287).— CaA'.,5aq.— CaA'„4aq  (Fittig,  J.pr.  [2]  10, 
271).— CaA'._,3aq  (Debus";  Bottinger,  4. 198,228). 
— CaA'oliaq:  stellate  groups  of  asbestos-like 
needles ;  si.  sol.  cold  water. — CaA'.,.  Obtained 
by  evaporating  a  solution  at  100°  (Fahlberg; 
Carius,  J.  pr.  [2]  9,  303).    Crusts  of  small 
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crystals.  S.  1-2  at  10°  (Debus,  A.  166,  117) ;  5-3 
at  100°  (Fahlberg).— CaA'2CaCU6aq:  separates 
from  a  highly  concentrated  solution  containing 
the  two  salts  in  large  octahedra,  permanent  over 
sulphuric  acid  in  the  exsiccator  (Jazukovitch, 
Z.  1864,  62).  — CaA'„CaCl.,2aq  (Bottinger).  A 
double  calcium  salt  of  glycollic  and  glyoxylic  acids 
CaC^H50s(CaC,HgOg)^,2aq  crystallises  from  the 
product  of  the  oxidation  of  alcohol. — SrA',  5aq  : 
minute  slender  needles,  nearly  insol.  alcohol 
(Scheiber,  J.  pr.  [2]  13,  436).  S.  3-3  at  19°.— 
BaA'j :  raonoclinic  prisms.  S.  13  at  17°. — 
MgA'j  2aq :  extremely  thin  minute  needles.  S.  8 
at  18°  (Scheiber).  V.  sol.  boiling  water. — 
ZnA'„2aq:  tufts  of  needles  or  prisms.  S.  3  at 
17°.  Readily  forms  supersaturated  solutions 
(Schulze). — PbA'j  :  monoclinic  crystals  resem- 
bling gypsum.  S.  3  at  15°.— PbA'.,PbO  :  from 
the  calcium  salt  and  lead  subacetate.  Crystalline. 
S,  -01.- PbA'„PbCL.  Formed  by  adding  lead 
chloride  to  the  ammonium  salt  (Engel,  Bl.  [2] 
44,  424).— CuA'2  :  blue  crystals.  S.  -7  in  the 
cold. — HgA'.,HgCl2 :  prisms,  si.  sol.  cold  water. 
Formed  by  boiling  chloro-acetic  acid  with  HgO. 
■ — AgA' :  spangles,  si.  sol.  cold  water ;  decom- 
posed by  boiling  water.  Insol.  alcohol  (Kekul6). 
— AgA'aq :  large  crystals  (Dessaignes). — AgA'^aq : 
monoclinic  laminje  (Naumann,  A.  129,  278)!" 

Acetyl  derivative  AcO.CH,.CO„H.  From 
glycollic  acid  and  Ac^O  at  160°  (Senfi,  A.  208, 
277).  Small  prisms,  v.  e.  sol.  water,  v.  si.  sol. 
alcohol.  Decomposed  by  alkalis  into  acetic 
and  glycollic  acids. — CaA'„2aq  :  from  acetyl- 
glycollic  ether  by  boiling  with  lime  (Heintz,  A. 
123,  325). 

Benzoyl  derivative  BzO.CH2.CO2H. 
Formed  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  hippuric 
acid  (Strecker,  A.  68,  54  ;  Strecker  a.  Socoloff,  A. 
80,  18).  It  may  also  be  prepared  by  slowly 
passing  chlorine  into  a  solution  of  hippuric  acid 
in  moderately  dilute  KOH,  neutralising  with  HCl, 
evaporating  and  extracting  with  ether  (Gossman, 
A.  90, 181 ;  Strecker,  A.  91,  359).  Prisms  (from 
alcohol)  or  lamina?.  SI.  sol.  cold,  m.  sol.  hot,water ; 
V.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Melts  under  water. 
Gives  off  benzoic  acid  when  heated  strongly. 
Decomposed  by  boiling  water  into  benzoic  and 
glycollic  acids ;  this  hydrolysis  is  accelerated  by 
the  presence  of  mineral  acids.  Sodium-amalgam 
forms  '  benzoleic  '  acid  CjHjoO,  and  an  acid 
CigHjjO,,  which  has  an  odour  of  excrement,  is 
insol.  water  and  ether,  but  v.  sol.  alcohol,  and 
forms  gummy  BaC,8H.,20,  (Otto,  A.  145,  350). 
Salts.—  NaC„H,0,3aq'  —  CaA'„2aq.  —  CaA'.,  aq: 
slender  needles.  S.  2-36  at  11° ;  13-3  at  100°. 
Eeadily  forms  supersaturated  solutions.  Forms 
a  double  salt  with  CaCU. — BaA',  2aq  :  deli- 
cate silky  needles.— PbA'2.—(PbA'2)2PbO  3aq.— 
(FeA'3)2(Fe,03)3  31aq:  voluminous  flesh-coloured 
pp. — ZnA'2  4aq. — AgA'. 

m-Chloro  -  benzoyl  derivative 
C„H,C1.C0.0.CH2.C02H.     From  wi-chloro-hip- 
puric  acid  and  nitrous  acid  (Otto,  A.  122,  164). 
Waxy  crystalline  mass,  si.  sol.  water. 

Methyl  ether  HO.CH^.CO^Me.  (151°  i.V.). 
S.G.  g  1-1868  (Schreiner,  B'.  12, 179;  A.  197,  1). 

Ethyl  ether  HO-CH-.-COjEt.  (160°  i.V.). 
S.G.  2  1-1078  (Schreiner)."  Formed  by  treating 
chloro-acetic  ether  with  rather  more  than  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  sodium  glycollate  (or  of 
sodium  acetate  in  presence  of  alcohol)  at  140° 


(Heintz,  P.  114,  440 ;  A.  128,  326 ;  Schreiner, 
A.  197,  5).  Prepared  by  heating  glycoUide  with 
alcohol  in  sealed  tubes  at  200°  (Norton  a.  Tscher- 
niak,  C.  B.  87,  30).  Liquid,  which  dissolves  in 
water  forming  a  neutral  solution  from  which  it 
may  be  separated  by  K2CO3.  Boiling  alkahs 
decompose  it  into  alcohol  and  glycollic  acid. 
With  aqueous  NH3  it  forms  the  amide  (v.  infra). 
It  combines  -with  CaCl,.  With  PCI5  it  reacts  in 
the  cold  forming  chloro-acetic  ether  (Henry,  B. 
3,  705)  ;  excess  of  PCI5  at  150°  gives  chloro- 
acetyl  chloride.  A  mixture  of  HNO3  and  HjSOi 
forms  N02.0.CH2.C02Et  (181°).  S.G.  i5  1.211 
(Henry,  A.  Ch.  [4]  28,  424).  Cyanic  acid  forms 
[  the  allophanyl  derivative  [144°]  of  which  the 
corresponding  acid  melts  at  192°  (Traube,  C.  C. 
1888,  1435). 

Acetyl  derivative  of  the  ethyl  ether 
AcO.CH2.C02Et.  (179°).  S.G.  1  009.  Pre- 
pared by  heating  chloro-acetic  ether  with  dry 
NaOAc  at  170°.  Formed  also  by  the  action  of 
alcoholic  KOAc  on  bromo-acetic  ether  (Gal,  A. 
142,  370).  Formed  also  by  passing  chlorine  into 
a  cooled  alkaline  solution  of  aceturic  ether  (Cur- 
tius,  B.  17,  1673).  Liquid,  si.  sol.  water.  NH3 
converts  it  into  acetamide  and  the  amide  of  gly- 
collic acid.  Solid  KOH  saponifies  it.  HBr  forms 
ethyl  bromide,  HOAc,  and  bromo-acetic  acid. 
HI,  even  in  the  cold,  forms  EtI,  acetic  ether,  and 
HOAc. 

Pr  ojnony  I  derivative  of  tlie  ethyl  ether 
CjHjO.O.CHj.COoEt.  (200°).  S.G.  22  1-005. 
From  chloro-acetic  ether  and  sodium  propionate 
at  175°  (Senfi,  A.  208,  274).  Colourless,  strongly 
refracting,  liquid,  v.  si.  sol.  cold  water. 

Butyryl  derivative  of  the  ethyl  ether 
C^H,O.O.CH2.C02Et.  (206°).  S.G.  '^'-^  1-029. 
From  bromo-acetic  ether  by  heating  with  potas- 
sium bntyrate  (Gal,  Bl.  [2]  7,  329). 

Isobiityryl  derivative  of  the  ethyl 
ether  Pr.C0.0.CH,.C0.,Et.  (197°).  S.G.  S2 
1-024  (Senff,  A.  208,  271). 

Carbony  I  derivative  of  the  ethylether 
C„H„0,  i.e.  C0(0CH2.C02Et)2.  Carbo-diglycollic 
ether.  (280°).  Formed,  together  with  ethyl- 
chloro-formate  and  glycollide,  when  gaseous  car- 
bonyl  chloride  COCl,  is  passed  through  glycollic 
ether  (Heintz,  4.  154,  257).  Viscid  heavy  oil,  v. 
sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Readily  decomposed  by 
bases  into  carbonate  and  glycollate. 

Carboxy -glycollic  ether  C,Hi205  i.f- 
C02Et.O.CH2.C02Et.  (e.  240°).  Formed  by 
l.  eating  chloro-formic  ether  with  glycollic  ether 
(Heintz).  Heavy  oil,  v.  e.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

Benzoyl  derivative  of  the  ethyl  ether 
C,,H,20,  i.e.  BzO.CH2.C02Et.  (287°  cor.).  S.G. 
£5  1-1509.  From  chloro-acetic  ether  and  NaOBz 
at  180°  (Andrejeff,  A.  133,  284).  Also  from 
diazo-acetic  ether  by  heating  with  benzoic  acid 
(Curtius).  Oil. 

Propyl  ether  UO.CB..,.CO^r.  (171°  i.V.). 
S.G.  g  1-0640  (Schreiner,  A.  197,  1). 

Chloride  H0.CH...C0C1.  From  glycolHo 
acid  and  PCI5  (Fahlberg,  J.  pr.  [2]  7,  343).  Ex- 
cess of  PCI5  at  120°  gives  chloro-acetyl  chloride. 

A  mi de  HO. Cm.CONB.^.  [120°].  Formed  by 
dissolving  glycollide  in  aqueous  ammonia 
(Heintz,  A.  123,  322).  Formed  also  by  the 
action  of  aqueous  NH,  on  glycollic  ether.  Left 
as  a  residue  when  ammonium  tartronate  ia 
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heated  above  150°  (Dessaignes,  C.  R.  38,  47). 
Crystals  (from  water).  V.  sol.  water,  m.  sol. 
alcohol  (its  isomeride  glycocoll  is  nearly  insol. 
alcohol).  Does  form  salts  with  bases.  Does  not 
hinder  the  ppn.  of  Cu(OH),.  Boiling  KOHAq 
converts  it  into  glycollic  acid.  Dilute  HClAq 
does  the  same. 

Etliijlamide  HO.CH,.CO.NHEt.  (250°). 
From  chloro-acetic  ether  and  alcoholic  ethyl- 
amine  (Heintz,  A.  129,  27).  Syrup;  miscible 
with  water  and  alcohol,  sol.  ether.  Decomposed 
by  alkalis,  even  in  the  cold,  into  ethylamine  and 
glycollic  acid. 

.4?itZirfc  HO.CH.,.CO.NHPh.  [108°].  S.  6 
at  20°  ;  100  at  100°.  '  From  glycollide  and  ani- 
line at  130°  (Norton  a.  Tscherniak,  C.  B.  86, 
1332).  Monoclinic  needles  ;  v.  e.  sol.  alcohol  and 
ether. 

Di-hromo-o-tol'uide 
H0.CH„.C0.NH.C6H,>Br.,Me.  [182°].  From  its 
acetyl  'derivative  Ac6.CH.,.C0.NH.C,H,Br,Me 
[172°],  which  is  got  by  heating  the  compound 
Br.CH...CO.NH.C,H„Br.,Me  with  acetamide  at 
160°  (Abenius  a.  Widmann,  J.  pr.  [2]  38,  285). 
Needles  (from  alcohol). 

Acetyl    derivative   of    the  nitrile 
C^H.NO,  i.e.  AcO.CH  .CN.  (175°).  S.G.  Hl^i-iOO.  ^ 
From  chloro-acetonitrile  and  alcoholic  KOAc  ; 
(Henry,  C.  B.  102,  768).    Liquid,  smelling  Hke 
acetic  acid.  Has  a  sweetish  bitter  taste.  M.  sol. 
water.  With  HCl  it  yields  chloro-acetic  acid  (?). 

Anhydride  V.  Glycollide. 

Methyl  derivative  MeO.CH,,.CO.,H. 
(178°).  S.G.  1-180.  Prepared  by  dissolving  so- 
dium (2  atoms)  in  methyl  alcohol  and  mixing 
the  solution  with  chloro-acetic  acid  (1  mol.). 
Purified  by  means  of  its  zinc-salt.  Thick  syrup, 
miscible  with  water.  Not  decomposed  by  boiling 
alcoholic  NaOH.  Salt  s. — KA'  4aq  :  large  prisms 
(from  water) ;  permanent  in  the  air.  Keadily  forms 
super-saturated  solutions.  Sol.  alcohol. — NaA' : 
deliquescent. — CaA'2  2aq:  gummy,  but  becomes 
crystalline  over  H^SO,. — BaA'2 :  prisms,  v.  sol. 
water,  nearly  insol.  alcohol. — PbA'.,:  crystalline 
mass,  sol.  water  and  alcohol. — CuA'.,  2aq :  greenish 
monoclinic  prisms,  sol.  water  and  alcohol. — 
ZnA',  2aq ;  acute  trimotric  octahedra.  S.  27-4 
at  18-4°.  Sol.  alcohol. — AgA' :  delicate  flat 
needles  (from  hot  water). 

Methyl  derivative  of  the  methyl  ether 
]MeO.CH...CO.,Me.  (133°)  (Schreiner,  B.  12, 179) ; 
(127°  i.V.)  (FOlsing,  B.  17,  486).  S.G.  1-0890 
(S.).    Volatile  with  steam. 

Methyl  derivative  of  the  ethyl  ether 
MeO.CH„.C02Et.  (139°)  (S.) ;  (131°)  (F.).  S.G. 
g  1-0740. 

Methyl  derivative  of  the  propyl  ether 
MeO.CH,.CO.,Pr.    (147°  i.V.).    S.G.  %  i-0552. 

Ethijl  derivative  EtO.CH,.CO,H. 
Ethyl-glycollic acid.  (199°)  (Schreiner).  Formed 
by  the  action  of  alcoholic  NaOEt  on  chloro- 
acetic  acid  (Heintz,  P.  109,  489  ;  111,  652).  The 
resulting  mixture  is  Altered  from  NaCl,  evapo- 
rated, dissolved  in  water,  and  mixed  with  cupric 
sulphate  in  quantity  rather  more  than  equivalent 
to  the  sodium  used.  The  mixture  is  evaporated 
over  the  water-bath,  and  the  residue  is  exhausted 
with  alcohol  which  extracts  cupric  ethyl-glycol- 
late.  After  purification  by  crystallisation  this 
salt  is  decomposed  by  H._,S.  Ethyl-glycollic  acid 


is  also  formed  from  CH.Cl.CClj  and  excess  of 
NaOEt  (Geuther  a.  Brockhoff,  J.  iir.  [2]  7,  101). 
Liquid.  Partially  decomposed  on  distillation  with 
production  of  formic  paraldehyde.  When  boiled 
for  a  long  time  with  inverted  condenser  it  forms 
glycollic  acid  and  ethyl-glycollic  ether.  HIAq 
gives  EtI  and  glycollic  acid.  Salts.— BaA'o  : 
crystallises  with  difficulty  ;  v.  sol.  water  and 
alcohol. — CaA',/2aq  :  minute  needles  (from  alco- 
hol-ether).— CuA',2aq:  blue  prisms.  S.  14-2  at  14°. 

Ethyl-derivative  of  the  methyl  ether 
EtO.CH,.CO,Me.  (142M.V.) -,  (148°)  (P.).  S.G. 
2  1-0145  (Schreiner,  A.  197,  1). 

Ethyl  derivative  of  the  ethyl  ether 
EtO.CH.,.CO..Et.  Ethi/l-glycoUic  ether.  (158°) 
(S.) ;  (152°)  (F.).  S.G.  a  -9996.  Obtained  as 
above  ;  also  from  chloro-acetic  ether  and  NaOEt 
(Henry,  B.  4,  706).  Formed  also  by  treating 
EtO.CHj.CO,Na  with  alcohol  and  EtI. 

Ethyl  derivative  of  the  propyl  ether 
EtO.CH,,.CO,Pr.    (166°  i.V.).    S.G.  g  -9944. 

Ethyl  derivative  of  the  isoamyl  ether 
EtO.CH,.COAH„.  (180°-190°).  From  sodium 
ethyl-glycollate  and  isoamyl  iodide  in  alcohol 
(0.  Siemens,  /.  1861,  452). 

Ethyl  derivative  of  the  chloride 
EtO.CH,.COCl.  (128°).   S.G.  i  1-145.  From  the 
acid  and'  PCI,  (Henry,  B.  2,  276). 

Ethyl  derivative  of  the  amide 
EtO.CHj.CONH,.  (225°).  From  EtO.CH,,.CO,Et 
and  cold  NH.,Aq.  Trimetric  prisms.  Melts 
below  100°.  V.  e.  sol.  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and 
ether.  Gives  with  Br  and  KOHAq  the  urea 
EtO.CH„.NH.CO.NH.CO.CH,.OEt  [80°]  (Hof- 
mann,  B.  18,  2734). 

Ethyl  derivative  of  the  nitrile 
EtO.CH.,.CN.   (133°).   S.G.  ^2-909.    Formed  by 
distilling  the  amide  EtO.CH.,.CONH.,  (40  g.)  with 
P,,Oj  (60g.)  (Norton  a.  Tscherniak,  6.  B.  87,  27). 
Liquid,  si.  sol.  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

Tri-chloro-ethyl  derivative 
CCl3.CH,.0.CH,.C0,,H.  [70°].  Formed,  toge- 
ther with  chloro-acetic  acid,  by  warming  tri- 
chloro-ethyl  alcohol  with  aqueous  KOH  (Gar- 
zaroUi-Thurnlackh,  A.  210,  71).  Small  plates 
(from  water).  V.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and  boiling 
water. — CaA'.,  3aq  :  needles,  m.  sol.  water.  — 
AgA' :  needles. 

Propyl  derivative  of  the  methyl 
ei/tcr  PrO.CH,.CO.,Me.  (179°  i.V.).  S.G.  g -9850 
(Schreiner). 

Propyl  derivative  of  the  ethyl  ether 
PrO.CH.,.CO,Et.    (185°  i.V.).    S.G.  %  -9760. 

Propyl  derivative  of  the  propyl 
ether  PrO.CH^.COoPr.  (192°  i.V.).  S.G.  g 
•9778. 

Isoamyl  derivative  C5H,,O.CH2.CO._,H. 
(235°).  S.G.  1-003.  From  sodium  isoamylate, 
isoamyl  alcohol,  and  chloro-acetic  acid  (Heintz, 
P.  109,  301).  Liquid,  si.  sol.  water,  miscible 
with  alcohol  and  ether.— NaA'  2aq  :  [190°-200°] ; 
thin  rectangular  plates  (from  alcohol) ;  v.  sol. 
water  and  alcohol,  insol.  ether. — KA'  aq  :  [200°- 
210°];  long  prisms  or  thin  plates.  Pp.  by  adding 
ether  to  its  alcoholic  solution. — HgjA'o :  [170°] ; 
white  powder,  v.  si.  sol.  water,  si.  sol.  alcohol. — 
CuA'.> :  minute  bluish-green  prisms  ;  v.  si.  sol. 
water,  m.  sol.  alcohol. — AgA' :  slender  needles 
(from  water). 

Isoamyl  derivative  of  the  ethyl 
1  ei/ter  C5H„O.CH2.CO.Et.  (212°).  From  sodium 
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isoamyl-glycollatc  CjHuO.CHa.COjNa  and  EtI  in 
alcoholic  solution  at  100°  (Siemens). 

Phenyl  derivative  GgUfi^  i,e. 
C^HjO.CH^.CCH.  Phenoxy -acetic  acid.  [97°]. 
(285°).  S.  1.  jPon?jaito)i.-l.  By  heating  NaOPh 
with  chloro-acetic  acid  (Heintz,  J.  1859,  361). — 
2.  By  heating  tri-bromo-ethylene  with  alcohol, 
KOH,  and  phenol  at  170°  (Sabanejeff  a.  Dworko- 
witsch,  A.  '216,  284).  Preparation. — 1.  Equiva- 
lents of  phenol  (1  part)  and  chloro-acetic  acid 
are  melted  together  and  (300  pts.  of)  solution  of 
NaOH  (S.G.  1-3)  is  added.  The  resulting  crystal- 
line mass  is  pressed  out,  dissolved  in  water  and 
acidified  with  HCl.  The  acid  separates  as  an 
oil  which  soon  becomes  crystalline  (Giacosa, 
J.pr.  [2]  19,  396). — 2.  By  stirring  in  an  iron  pan 
a  concentrated  solution  of  sodic  chloro-acetate 
(12  pts.)  with  sodic  phenylate  (10  pts.).  As  soon 
as  the  first  reaction  is  over,  the  mass  is  heated, 
with  constant  stirring  until  it  becomes  pasty. 
This  is  dissolved  in  water  before  it  is  quite  cold. 
The  acid  is  thrown  down  by  HCl  and  crystallised 
from  water  (Fritzsche,  J.pr.  [2]  20,  269).  The 
yield  is  90  per  cent.  Properties. — White  needles 
(from  water).  Taste  both  acid  and  bitter.  Anti- 
septic. Scarcely  volatile  with  steam.  Soluble 
in  ether,  glacial  acetic  acid,  benzene  and  CSj. 
Etherified  on  keeping  in  alcoholic  solution  for 
24  hours.  Reactions. — 1.  FeClj  gives  a  yellow 
pp. — 2.  Dilute  nitric  acid  (S.G.  1-19)  converts 
it  intodi-nitro-phenol.— 3.  Bromine-water  forms 
C,H^Br.O.CH..CO.,H  (Giacosa).— 4.  Violently  at- 
tacked by  PCI,  forming  PhO.CCl.,.CCl..  and 
C„H,C1.0.CH,.C0C1  (Michael,  J.  pr.  '[2]  35,  96). 
Salt s. — NaA'iaq.  Needles  (from  alcohol). — KA'. 
Scales  (¥.).  Needles  (G.).— NH,A'.  Scales  (F.).— 
CaA'  3^aq. — BaA'.^  3aq. — CuA'.,  2aq  :  sparingly 
soluble  minute  prisms. — AgA' :  slender  needles 
grouped  concentrically.  Methyl  ether. — • 
MeA'.  (245°  uncor.).  S.G.  ^lA  1-150.  Ethyl 
ether.— EtA'.  (251° uncor.).  S.G.  ^11  1-104. 
Amide.— CH.,(OPh)CO.NH...  [102°].  From  NH3 
and  EtA'.  Nitrile.— CH,(OPh)CN.  (237°). 
S.G.  IZls  1-09.  From  P.,05  and  the  amide. 
Thio-amide.  —  CH2(0Ph)CS.NH„.  [111°]. 
From  the  amide  and  alcoholic  sulphide  of 
ammonium.  Anilide.  —  CH2(0Ph)C0.NHPh. 
[99°].  Formed  by  heating  phenyl-glycollate  of 
aniline  to  150°. 

Bromo-phenyl  derivative 
CjH^Br,O.CH.„CO.,H.  Broim-phenyl-gly  collie 
acid.  _  [154°].'  Solidifies  at  143°.  Formed  by 
saponifying  its  ether.  Also  from  the  jihenyl 
derivative  and  Br.  It  forms  dimetric  prisms,  v. 
sol.  alcohol,  hardly  soluble  in  water.  Salts. — 
NaA'2aq.— BaA'.,l^aq.  Ethyl  ether .—'Et'A. 
[59°].  Solidifies' at  28°.  From  phenyl-glycollic 
ether  (70g.)  dissolved  in  CS.,  (140g.),  cooled  to 
0°,  and  treated  gradually  with  bromine  (65g.) 
(Fritzsche,  J.  pr.  ['2]  20,  295).  Properties.— 
soluble  in  water,  crystallises  from  alcohol. 

Chloro-phenyl  derivative 
C,-H,C1.0.CH,,.C0,H.     [152°].     Formed  from 
CijHj.O.CHj.COjH  by  successive  treatment  with 
PCI,   and  water  (Michael,  J.- pr.  [2]  35,  96). 
Prisms. 

o- Nitro-phenyl  derivative 
(NO.,)C,H,O.CH,,.CO,H.  [157°].  Preparation.— 
o-Nitrophenol    (30g.),  chloracetic   acid  (20g.) 
neutralised  with  strong  NaOH  are  heated  at  100° 
for  11  hours.    The  yield  is  fair  (15g.)  (A.  Thate, 


J.pr.  [2]  29,  148).  Properties.— Ye]lowish-\vhite 
pyramids  (not  regular  octahedra).  Doubly  re- 
fracting. Reactions. — 1.  Eeduced  in  alkaline 
solution  by  sodium  amalgam  to  azoxy-,  azo-, 
hydrazo-,  and  amide-  phenyl-glycollic  acid  suc- 
cessively. The  azo-  acid  N,,(C^H,.O.CH,.CO,H)., 
is  crystalline  [152°]. — 2.  Eeduced  hy  iron-filings 
and  acetic  acid  to  amido-phenyl  glycoUic  acid,  or 

rather  its  anhydride  C,H^<^^2^^q>  [167°] 

(Thate,  J.  pr.  [2J  25,  266).  This  anhydride 
is  not  affected  by  Ac.p  at  180°.  When  heated 
with  zinc-dust  it  yields  a  very  small  quantity  of 
a  base  CsH^NO  (c.  200°)  (Duparc,  B.  20,  1942).— 
3.  Eeduced  hy  stannous  chloride  and  HCl  to  the 
anhydride  of  chloro  -  amido  -  phenyl  -  glyoxylic 
acid  together  with  variable  quantities  of  the 
anhydride  of  amido-phenyl-glycolUc  acid  (Thate). 
Salts.  —  NaA'aq.  —  BaA'2aq.  —  CuA',  2iaq 
(Fritzsche,  J.pr.  [2]  20,  284). 

o-Nitro  -phenyl  derivative  of  the 
ethyl  ether  [2:1]  C,H,(N02).O.CH,.C02Et. 
[49°].  Colourless  needles,  sol.  alcohol,  ether, 
and  benzene,  insol.  water  (Duparc,  B.  20,  1942). 
Eeduced  by  tin  and  HCl  to  a  base  CgHjClNOo, 
which  crystallises  in  long  needles  [195°],  sol. 

:  alcohol  and  alkalis,  insol.  ether. 
p -Nitro-phenyl  derivative 

I  [4:l]C,Hj(N0,)0.CH,.C0,H.  [183°].  From 
sodium  |j-nitro-phenol,  sodium  chloro-acetate, 
and  caustic  soda,  each  in  concentrated  solution. 

:  The  mixture  is  evaporated,  extracted  with  water, 
and  treated  with  HCl.  The  acid  is  recrystallised 

'  from  water  (F.).  Pale  yellow  plates.  May  be 
reduced  to  very  unstable  jj-amido-phenyl-gly- 
collic  acid.  Salts . — NaA'  3aq. — BaA',  lOaq. — 
CuA',  lOaq. 

0- Amido-phenyl  derivative 
"NH^.CaHj.O.CH^.COjH.  o-Amido-phcnyl-gly- 
collic  acid.    This  acid  splits  up  at  the  moment 

!  of  its  formation  into  H.^0  and  an  anhydride: 

^■^K^UCoy-  SoUdifies at  144°. 

Preparation. — o-Nitro-phenyl-glycollic  acid  is 
reduced  by  iron  filings  and  dilute  (25  p.c.)  acetic 
acid.  The  product  is  diluted,  filtered,  evapo- 
rated, and  extracted  with  alcohol.  The  alco- 
holic extract  is  evaporated  and  the  residue 
crystallised  from  water  (A.  Thate,  J.  pr.  ['2]  29, 
178).  Proper-ties. — White  cubes  (from  dilute  al- 
cohol), which  nevertheless  are  doubly  refracting. 
Sickle-shaped  needles  (from  water),  composed  of 
small  prisms  joined  in  staircase  fashion.  Sol. 
ether,  benzene,  and  alkalis.  Can  not  be  con- 
verted into  a  chloro-  derivative  by  boiling  with 
HCl.  Boiled  with  alkalis  the  anhydride  forms 
salts  of  amido-phenyl-glycolHc  acid.  Salts.— 
ICA'.  Solutions  of  this  salt  give  with  BaCL  no 
pp.  in  the  cold,  a  white  pp.  on  boiling ;  with 
Pb(0Ac)2,  a  heavy  white  pp. ;  with  AgNOj,  a  co- 
pious white  pp. ;  with  FeClj,  a  dark  brown  pp. ; 
with  CuSOj,  a  crystalline  green  pp.  Acids  ppt.the 
anhydride  described  above. — PbA'j. — AgA'. 

Chloro -o -amido -phenyl  derivative 
■>  C,H3(NH,)C1.0.CH2.C0,H.  Chloro-o-amido- 
phenyl-glycollic  acid. 

/  O.CH2 

Anhydride  C.HjCl^        |  [197°]. 

\nh.co 

Preparation. — o-Nitro-phenyl-glycollic  acid  is 
digested  at  100°  with  a  solution  of  SnClj  and  HCl. 
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As  soon  as  the  liquid  is  filled  with  crystals  it  is 
allowed  to  cool,  filtered,  and  recrystallised  from 
alcohol  (A.  Thatc,  J.  xn:  [2]  29,  183).  Proper- 
ties.— White  silky  branching  needles,  insol.  cold 
water,  si.  sol.  hot  water,  ether,  and  benzene,  sol. 
alcohol.  Salts. — KA'.  Obtained  by  digesting 
the  anhydride  with  KOH.  Its  solution  gives  with 
BaCl.^,  no  pp. ;  Pb(OAc)._,,  white  crystalline  pp. ; 
with  AgNO.|,  white  flocculent  pp. ;  FeCl.,,  dari< 
wine-red  colour  and,  after  a  time,  finely-divided 
cherry-red  pp.;  CuSO,,  yellowish-green  pp. — 
NaA'.— AgA'.-PbA',. 

Aldchijdo-phcnyl  derivative  v.  vol.  i. 
p.  110. 

p-Tolyl  derivative  CiHmO,  i.e. 
CH.,.CsH,.O.CH,.CO.H.  [135^.  From  chloro- 
acetic  acid,  ^j-cresol,  and  NaOHAq  (Gabriel,  B. 
14,  923;  Napolitano,  G.  13,  73).  Transparent 
prisms. —  NaA'  ^aq  :  thin  prisms.  —  NaA'  aq  : 
laminiE. — BaA'._,  2aq  :  tables  or  prisms  ;  si.  sol. 
cold  water. — PbA'„aq  :  laminas. — AgA'. 

o-'Cumyl  derivative  C|,H,j03  i.e. 
[2:l]Pr.C,3H,.O.CH,.CO.,H.  [130°].  From  o-iso- 
propyl-phenol,  chloro-acetic  acid,  and  aqueous 
NaOH  (Fileti,  G.  16, 129).  Needles  (from  water). 
Forms  a  crystalline  Ba  salt  and  amorphous  Pb 
and  Cu  salts.—  AgA' :  white  needles. 

p  -  C  um  t/l  derivative 
[4:l]l'r.C,H,'.0.CH,.C0,H.  [81°].  From  ^J-iso- 
propyl-plienol,  chloro-acetic  acid,  and  NaOHAq 
(Spica,  G.  10,  218).  Silky  needles,  sol.  water,  v. 
sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Unlike  its  o-isomeride, 
its  solution  is  ppd.  by  HgCL,  by  AuClj,  and  by 
PtCl,,. — BaA'j  2aq  :  micaceous  scales,  m.  sol.  hot. 
water. — PbA'j  2aq  :  scales  with  hexagonal  bases, 
si.  sol.  water,  sol.  alcohol. 

Thyiiiijl  derivative 
C:,H,.CjH3Me.0.CH.,.C0,H.  [148°].  Solidifies 
at  132°.  Formed  by  adding  30  g.  of  a  solution  of 
NaOH  (S.G.  1-34)  to  a  fused  mixture  of  thymol 
(log.)  and  chloro-acetic  acid  (10 g.).  Long  nee- 
dles (from  alcohol).  SI.  sol.  water,  v.  sol.  alco- 
hol and  ether.  May  be  distilled  with  slight 
decomposition  (Saarbach,  J". p-.  [2]  21,  159). — 
BaA'.j  2aq  :  prisms. — PbA'o. — AgA'  :  flocculent 
pp. 

Ethi/l  ether  of  tlie  thyviyl  derivative 
CaH,.C„H,Me.O.CH,,.CO,Et.  (290°). 

Aviide  of  the  thipnyl  derivative 
C;,H;.C,H3Me.0.CH.,.C0':NH,.    [97°].   V.  sol.  hot 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether  (Spica,  G.  10,  245). 

Carvacryl  derivative 
a,H,.CsH,Me.0.CH,.C0,H.  [149°].  Formed 
from  carvacrol  and  chloro-acetic  acid  (Spica,  G. 
10,245).  White  needles;  si.  sol.  water,  v.  sol. 
alcohol  and  ether.— BaA',  4aq  :  prisms,  sol. 
water. — PbA',  :  gummy  mass  (by  ppn.),  or 
minute  prisms  (from  alcohol). — AgA' :  minute 
needles. 

Ethi/l  ether  of  the  carvacryl  deriva- 
tive C3H,.C,H3Me.0.CH,.C0.Et.    (289°).  Oil. 

Amide  of  the  carvacryl  derivative 
C3H..C,H.,Me.0.CH,.C0.NH,.     [68°].     SI.  sol. 
cold  water,  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

Eugcnyl  derivative 
C,Hj.C„H,(OMe).O.CH,.CO.,H.  [81°].  Formed  by 
addiug.30g.  of  solution  of  NaOH  (S.G.  1-34)  to  a 
fused  mixture  of  chloro-acetic  acid  (10  g.)  and 
eugenol  (10  g.).  Forms  long  satiny  needles 
(from  water).  Not  v.  sol.  water  (L.  Saarbach, 
J.  pr.  [2]  21, 158).— NaA'l^aq. 


I       (a)  -  Naphth.yl  derivative 
C,„H,.O.CH,.CO,H.  [190°J.    Formed  by  heating 

[  ('()-naphthoi  with  chloro-acetic  acid  and  gradu- 
ally adding  KOHAq  (Spica,  G.  16,  437).  The 
product  is  diluted  with  water,  acidified  with 
HCl,  and  the  pp.  dissolved  in  aqueous  ammo- 
nium carbonate  to  separate  the  unaltered  (a)- 
naplithol.  Small  pale-red  prisms,  si.  sol.  water, 
v.  sol.  ether  and  alcohol. — KA'aq  :  long  acicu- 
lar  crystals,  v.  sol.  water. — PbA',  4iaq  :  white 
crystalline  pp. — BaA'„  4.laq  :  white  needles. — 
MgA'.,  e.iaq :  pink  scales^    S.  2-46  at  28°. 

Ethyl  ether  of  the  (a)-Naphthyl 
derivative  C,„H;.O.CH.,.CO.,Et.  [173^']. 
Colourless  crystals,  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 
Alcoholic  NH,  gives  a  crystalline  pp.  of  the 
amide  C,„H,.6.CH,.C0NH,.  [155°]. 

j  {I3)-Naphthyl  derivative 
C,„H,.O.CH,.CO,H.  [151°].  Prepared  in  like 
manner,  using  ("^)-naphthol  (Spica).  Trimetric 
prisms  ;  v.  si.  sol.  water,  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 
— NH^A':  white  unctuous  scales  [180°].— KA'. 
— BaA'.,3saq:  lamin;e. — (PbA'.,).,PbO:  white  crys- 
taUine  pp".— MgA'.,3aq.    S.  -62  at  26°. 

Ethyl    ether    of    the     (&)  -  naphthyl 
derivative  C,„H;.O.CH,,.CO,Et.    [49°].  Large 
transparent  scales  ;  converted  by  alcoholic  NH., 
into  the  amide  C|„H,.0.CH,.c6.NH,,.  [147°].' 
Tolylene  derivative 

,  Me.CsH,,(O.CH,.CO,H),.     [217°].    From  orein 

1  (62  grms.),  chloracetic  acid  (100  grms.)  and 
caustic  soda  solution  (540  grms.  of  31  percent.). 
The  reaction  is  violent  (Saarbach,  J.pn-.  [2]  21, 
162).  Thin  crystals  (from  water).  SI.  sol.  water, 
V.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Its  solutions  give  an 
orange  pp.  with  FeCl,. — Na^.A' '  3aq.  V.  sol.  water. 
Needles  (from  alcohol). — ^'K.A"3aq.— CaA"2aq. 
Ethyl  ether.— Et..A".  [107°].  Amide.— 
Me.C„H,(0.CH,.C0NH,,)2.  Amorphous. 

N itro-tolylene  derivative 
Me.C,H„(N0,.)(0CH„.C0.,H)...     [140°].  Formed 
by  the  action  of  HNO3  (S.G.  1-12)  at  100°  on 
the  tolylene  derivative.  Crystallised  from  alcohol 
(Saarbach,  [2]  21,  168). 

P yrogallyl  derivative 
C„H3(0CH,.C0,H)3.  [198°].  S.  1-3  at  15°. 
Formed  by  melting  pyrogallol  (12  pts.)  with 
chloro-acetic  acid  (30  pts.)  and  then  boiling  with 
(200  pts.  of)  solution  of  soda  (S.G.  1'3),  and 
acidifying  when  cold  (Giacosa,  (7.p)\  [2]  19,  398). 
— K3A'". — KH.,A"  aq. 

Diglycollic  acid  C.H.Os  i.e.  0(CH,.CO.,H),. 
Paramalic  acid.  Mol.  w.  134.  [148°].  B.^ 
41"90  in  allp.c.  aqueous  solution  (Kanonnikolf). 

Formation. — 1.  Occurs  in  the  preparation  of 
glycollic  acid  from  chloro-acetic  acid  by  boiling 
with  aqueous  NaOH  (Heintz,  P.  109,  470),  with 
alkaline  earths,  and  with  water  and  PbO  or 
magnesia  (Schreiber,  J.  p)r.  [2]  13,  436). — 2.  By 
oxidising  di-ethylenic  glycol  with  nitric  acid  or 
platinum-black  (Wurtz,  C.  B.  51,  162).— 3.  A 
by-product  in  the  preparation  of  glycollide  by 

i  heating  glycollic  acid  to  220°  (Heintz,  P.  115, 

'  280.  452). 

Properties. — Thick  prisms  (containing  aq). 
Has  no  action  on  light.  V.  sol.  water  and  al- 
cohol. On  distillation  it  gives  formic  paralde- 
hyde and  other  products  (Heintz,  A.  128,  129). 
By  heating  with  HIAq  it  is  successively  con- 
verted into  glycollic  and  acetic  acids.  Fuming 
HClAq  at  135°  yields  glycollic  acid  (Heintz,  A, 
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130,  257).  Potash-fusion  gives  oxalic  and  acetic 
acids.    PCI5  forms  chloro-acetyl  chloride. 

Salts. — The  neutral  alkaline  salts  are  easily 
soluble  in  water,  other  diglycollates  are  but 
sparingly  soluble. — NH4HA"  :  long  monoclinic 
prisms,  insol.  alcohol.  S.  3-26  at  16°.— KHA"  : 
trimetric  crystals,  si.  sol.  water. — KjA":  long  deli- 
quescent needles. — NaHA" :  small  tables,  si.  sol. 
water,  insol.  alcohol. — NaKA"  2aq :  small  tabu- 
lar prisms  with  nacreous  lustre,  insol.  alcohol. 
[100°].— Li.,A"5aq.  S.  4.5  at  18-5°.- Li„A"  2^aq 
(Schreiber,  J.  jjr.  [2]  13,  436).— BaHoA''^ :  hard 
granular  crystals. — BaA"  aq  :  white  crystalline 
pp.  S.  -17  at  100°. — CaA"  6aq :  long  shining 
needles.  Much  less  soluble  than  calcium  gly- 
collate.  —  CaA"  aq.  —  CaA"  3aq.  —  CaA"  4aq.  — 
CaA"  5aq. — SrA"  aq. — SrA"  4aq :  limpid,  non- 
efflorescent  crystals. — MgA"  3aq  :  small  prisms. 
— PbA" :  minute  crystals,  si.  sol.  water.  — 
CuA"  |aq  :  blue  crystalline  pp.  —  ZnA".  — 
ZnA"  3aq. — Ag.,A"  :  white  granular  pp. 

Ethyl  ether  BUA.".  (240°).  From  the  sil- 
ver salt  and  EtI  (Heintz,  A.  144,  95).  Also  from 
chloro-acetic  ether,  sodium  glycoUate,  andNaXOj 
at  190°  (Heintz,  A.  147,  200).  Heavy  oil.  De- 
composed by  boiling  water  into  alcohol  and  di- 
glycollic  acid.  Alcoholic  NH3  forms  the  amide 
0(CH,.CONH2)2. 

First  Amide  NH^.CO.CH^.O.CH^.COjH. 
Dighjcollamic  acid.  [135°].  Formed  by  heating 
the  imide  with  baryta-water.  Formed  also  by 
heating  the  second  amide  with  water  at  100° 
(Heintz,  A.  128,  140).  Trimetric  prisms  ;  m.  sol. 
hot  water,  si.  sol.  alcohol,  nearly  insol.  ether. — 
BaA'o  aq :  crystals  ;  sol.  water. 

Second  Amide  0 (CH^-CONH,),.  From  the 
ether  and  cold  alcoholic  NH3.  Trimetric  prisms ; 
V.  e.  sol.  hot  water,  v.  si.  sol.  alcohol.  HCl  de- 
composes it  into  NH.,  and  diglyooUic  acid. 

Iviide  0<^^]^--^^>NH.    [142°].    S.  1-8 

at  14°.  Formed  by  distilling  the  preceding. 
Formed  also  by  distilling  acid  ammonium 
diglycollate.  Long  needles. — AgCiHjNOj  : 
laminiB. 

TriglycoUic  acid  CgHioOs.  A  syrupy  acid, 
said  to  be  formed  by  the  action  of  CLO  on  a 
mixture  of  Ac,0  and  iodine  (Schiitzenberger, 
G.B.  66, 1340).— Ca^A"'.,.— Ba,A"'2  2aq:  prisms. 

GLYCOLLIC  ALDEHYDE  C.H^O,  i.e. 
HO.CH2.CHO.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  sub- 
stance has  been  obtained.  It  is  described  by 
Abeljanz  {A.  164,  213,  223)  as  a  syrup,  sol.  ether, 
readily  oxidised  by  Ag,0  to  glycoUic  acid,  and 
obtained  by  treating  CHjCl.CHCl.OEt  mth  water 
at  115°.  Abeljanz  obtained  the  same  body  by 
treating  CH,(0H).CHC1.0Et  with  cone.  H.SOi. 

Glycollic  orthaldehyde  CH2(0H).CH(0H)„. 

Di-ethyl  derivative  CH.,(OH).CH(OEt),. 
(167°).  V.D.  66-6  (calc.  67).  From 
CH.3r.CH(0Et).,  by  heating  with  alcoholic  KOH 
for 'twelve  hours  at  170°  (Pinner,  B.  5,  150). 
Fragrant  liquid.  Decomposed  by  cold  cone. 
H2SO4  and  by  gaseous  HCl.  Ac,0  at  120°  yields 
a  liquid  resembling  aldehyde,  which  may  be 
glycollic  aldehyde. 

Tri-ethy I  derivative 
CH.,(0Et).CH(0Et)2.     (164°)  (P.);  (168°)  (L.). 
S.G.  21  -892.    From  bromo-acetal  and  NaOEt  at 
160°.   Also  from  CH.Cl.CHCl.OEt  and  NaOEt 
at  160=  (Lieben,  A.  146,  196).    Fragrant  hquid. 


6LYC0LLIDE  CM^O^  i.e.^^Q ->0  or 
CH2.O.CO 

I         I    .    [220°]  (N.  a.  T.) ;  [180°]  (D.). 
CO  .O.CHj 

Formation. — 1.  By  heating  glycoUic  acid  to 
240°,  small  quantities  of  diglycollic  acid  and  of 
formic  paraldehyde  being  formed  at  the  same 
time  (Heintz,  P.  115,  452).. — 2.  By  heating  an- 
hydrous potassium  chloro-acetate  at  115°  (Ke- 
kul6,  A.  105,  288).  If  the  crystallised  salt  be 
used  most  of  the  glycollide  unites  with  water 
forming  glycollic  acid. — 3.  Glycollide  was  first 
obtained  by  heating  tartronic  acid  to  180°  as 
long  as  CO2  escapes ;  after  a  few  days  the  pro- 
duct solidifies,  and  is  then  washed  with  hot  water 
(Dessaignes,  C.  B.  38,  46). 

Preparation. — An  alcoholic  solution  of  chloro- 
acetic  acid  is  added  to  a  solution  of  sodium  in 
15  times  its  weight  of  dry  alcohol ;  anhydrous 
chloro-acetate  of  sodium  is  ppd.  and,  after  dry- 
ing at  100°,  this  salt  is  gradually  heated  to  150° 
and  kept  for  two  days  at  that  temperature.  The 
product  is  freed  from  NaCl  by  washing  with 
water,  and  may  be  dried  at  200°  (Norton  a. 
Tscherniak,  C.  B.  86,  1332). 

Properties. — Light  white  powder  ;  neutral  to 
litmus.  SI.  sol.  hot  nitrobenzene.  Dissolves  in 
caustic  potash,  forming  potassium  glycollate. 
Ammonia  forms  the  amide  of  glycoUic  acid. 
Ethylamine  forms  HO.CH^.CO.NHEt.  Aniline 
at  130°  gives  HO.CH,.CO.NHPh.  [108°]. 

Another  anhydride  of  glycoUic  acid  C^H^Oj. 
[130°].  Obtained  by  heating  glycollic  acid  at 
100°  for  a  long  time  (Drechsel,  A.  127,  154). 
Also  from  glycollic  acid  and  the  vapour  of  SO3 
(Fahlberg,  J.  pr.  [2]  7,  336).  Powder,  insol. 
ether,  alcohol,  and  cold  water.  Boiling  water 
forms  glycolhc  acid.  Further  heating  converts 
this  anhydride  into  glycollide. 

6LYC0LLUEIC  ACID  v.  Htdanioic  acid. 

GLYCOLLYL-AMIDO-BENZOIC  ACID 
CHjOH.CO.NH.C^H^.CO^H.     [212°].    From  vi- 
amido-benzoic  acid  and  glycollic  acid  at  150° 
(PeUzzari,  A.  232,  153).    Needles  (from  water). 
Sol.  alcohol,  si.  sol.  ether. 

Acetyl  derivative 
CH,(0Ac).C0.NH.C,H^.C02H.  [198°]. 

CO 

Anhydrid  e.— CH,/^N.C,H^.CO,H.  [248°]. 
From  CH20H.CO.NH.C,H^.C02H  by  heat. 

GLYCOLLYL-UEEA  v.  Htdantoin. 

GLYCOLTTRIL  v.  Acetylene-ubea,  vol.  i. 
p.  44. 

GLYCOSE  V.  SUGAE. 

GLYCOSINE  C,H,N^  i.e. 

<CH-N^>^-^<^N-CH^-  Diglyoxaline. 

Formation. — 1.  By  acting  on  glyoxal  with 
ammonia  (Debus,  A.  107,  199  ;  Japp  a.  Clemin- 
shaw,  C.  /.  51,  553). — 2.  From  tri-chloro-lactic 
acid  and  cone.  NH^Aq  (Pinner,  B.  17,  2000). 

Properties. — White  needles  (from  alcohol), 
V.  si.  sol.  alcohol. 

Salts.— B"2H„PtCl6 :  buff-coloured  needles. 
— B"H.,PtCl6.— B"(H2PtCl„), :  deep-yeUow  crys- 
tals, stable  at  120°.— B"AgN03  (Wyss,  B.  10, 
1375).— B"(H2C204)2:  smaU  nodules,  m.  sol.  cold 
water. 
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Di-benzyl-glycosine  C„H,N,(NC,H;),.  [145°]. 
Formed  by  heating  glycosine  with  benzyl  chloi'ide 
and  extracting  the  product  with  dihite  hydric 
chloride  (Japp  a.  Cleminshaw,  C.  J.  51,  555). 
Colourless  jjlates,  v.  sol.  benzene,  si.  sol.  petro- 
leum ether. 

Tetra-phenyl-glycosine 
Ph-^C— NH       .NH— C— Ph 

<|       >C.C<;  |>     .     [above  300°]. 

PhAc_N        "^N  _C_Ph 

Formed  by  acting  on  a  mixture  of  benzil  and 
glyoxal  with  ammonia  (.Japp  a.  Cleminshaw,  C.  J. 
51,  553).  White  felted  needles,  m.  sol.  hot,  si. 
Bol.  cold,  alcohol,  v.  sol.  HOAc. 

GLYCOSURIC  ACID.  [140°].  Occurs  in  urine 
in  disease  (Marshall,  Ar.  Ph.  [8]  25,  593). 
Prisms  ;  v.  sol.  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  insol. 
benzene  and  light  petroleum.  Keduces  Fehling's 
solution  more  strongly  than  glucose.  An  ethereal 
solution  becomes  red  on  evaporation.  FeClj  gives 
a  transient  blue  colour. 

GLYCURONIC  ACID  C„H,„0,. 

Formation. — 1.  Euxanthic  acid  (which  oc- 
curs in  puree  or  Indian  yellow)  is  split  up  by 
heating  with  HCl  or  with  dilute  (3  p.c.)  H.^SOj 
into  glycuronic  acid  and  euxanthone  (Spiegel, 
B.  15,  1965;  Kiilz,  Z.  B.  23,  475;  Baeyer,  A. 
155,  257  ;  Thierfelder,  H.  11,  888).  The  decom- 
position is  best  effected  by  water  at  125°. — 2.  By 
boiling  (a)-  or  (^)-  camphoglycuronic  acid  with 
dilute  (5  p.c.)  HCl  (Schmicdeberg  a.  Meyer,  H. 
3,  422).  -3.  By  boiling  urochloralic  acid  with 
dilute  H.SO,,  (Mering,  H.  6,  489).— 4.  When  a 
rabbit  is  treated  with  tert-wayl  alcohol  its  urine 
contains  '  di-methyl-ethyl-carbinol-glycuronic  ' 
acid  C,|H.,„0;,  which  is  split  up  by  boiling  dilute 
HjSO^  into  fer^-amyl  alcohol  and  glycuronic 
acid.  Tcrt-hniyl  alcohol  acts  in  like  manner 
(Thierfelder  a.  Mering,  H.  9,  515). 

Propciiies. — Syrupy  acid,  v.  sol.  alcohol.  On 
evaporation  of  its  solution,  or  even  on  standing, 
it  changes  to  the  crystalline  anhydride.  Gives 
on  oxidation  camphoric  and  formic  acids.  Bro- 
mine converts  it  into  saccharic  acid  (Thierfelder, 
B.  19,  3148).  Sodium-amalgam  reduces  it  to 
gluconic  acid.  Its  K  salt  dissolved  in  90  p.c.  al- 
cohol reacts  with  aniline  forming  NPh:C,jH,,0„K, 
the  potassium  salt  of  the  '  anilide  of  glucose  ' 
[177°].  5)i-Tolylene-diamine  forms,  in  like  man- 
ner, C;H„(N:C,H,,0,K).,.  Cone.  KOHAq  decom- 
poses glycuronic  acid,  forming  oxalic  acid, 
pyrocatechin,  and  a  little  protocateehuic  acid. 
Glycuronic  acid  gives  lactic  and  acetic  acid 
when  fermented  in  presence  of  cheese  and 
chalk. — KA' :  needles. — BaA', :  amorphous,  v. 
Bol.  water. 

Anhydride  C,H,0,.-  [167°].  [«]„  =  19-25° 
at  18°.  Monoclinic  tables,  with  sweet  taste. 
V.  e.  sol.  water,  insol.  alcohol.  Dextrorotatory. 
Keduces  hot  Fehling's  solution.  '989  pts.  reduce 
as  much  as  1  pt.  of  glucose.  Hinders  the  ppn. 
of  cupric  hydroxide  by  alkalis. 

Benzoyl  derivative  C^HsBz.^O,.  [107°]. 
Obtained  by  treating  the  acid  (1  mol.)  with  BzCl 
(9  mols.)  and  NaOH  (12  mols.)  in  a  10  p.c.  solu- 
tion (Thierfelder,  H.  18,  275).  V.  sol.  alcohol. 
Keduces  Fehling's  solution. 

Phcnyl-hydraside  C.|2H.|sN,„0,„.  [115°]. 
From  the  K  salt  and  phenyl-hydrazine  mixture. 
Yellow  needles. 

Vol.  II. 


I  GLYCYPHYLLIN  C.„H,,0„.  The  sweet  prin- 
I  ciple  of  Smilax  glycijphylla.  Extracted  from 
the  leaves  and  stem  by  alcohol,  the  extract  being 
evaporated  and  the  residue  dissolved  in  water 
and  extracted  with  ether  (Wright  a.  Rennie, 
C.  J.  39,  237  ;  49,  857).  Crystallises  from  wet 
ether  with  3aq,  and  from  water  in  prisms  con- 
taining 4iaq.  Has  no  definite  melting-point. 
SI.  sol.  cold  water,  v.  sol.  hot  water  and  alcohol, 
m.  sol.  ether.  Insol.  chloroform,  benzene,  and 
light  petroleum.  Dissolves  in  aqueous  KOH,  the 
solution  turning  red  in  air.  Does  not  reduce 
Fehling's  solution.  Is  ppd.  by  lead  subacetate. 
Boiling  dilute  H.^SO.,  converts  it  into  phloretin 
CijHiiOj  and  isodulcite  C,EI||0, . 

GLYCYRRHIZIC  ACID  C^,H,,3N0,g.  Occurs, 
probably  in  combination  with  ammonia,  in  the 
li(luorice  root  (Glyeyrrhiza  glabra  and  G.  echin- 
ala)  (Vosel,  jun.,  J.  pr.  28,  1 ;  Lade,  A.  59,  224  ; 
Gorup-Besanez,  .4.  118,  236;  Hirsh,  Ph.  [3]  1, 
749;  Koussin,  Ar.  Ph.  [3]  8,  156;  Robiquet, 
A.  Oh.  [4]  72,  143  ;  Sestini,  G.  8,  454  ;  Haber- 
mann,  A.  197,  105).  Occurs  also  in  large  quan- 
tities in  the  rhizomes  of  Polypodium  vulgare 
and  of  P.  scmipennatifidum,  both  of  which  ferns 
are  used  as  substitutes  for  liquorice  (Guignet, 
C.  R.  100,  151).  Habermann  finds  in  liquorice, 
besides  glycyrrhizic  acid,  a  brown  resin,  which 
yieldsp-oxy-benzoic  acid  when  fused  with  potash, 
and  an  amorphous  bitter  substance  C.^gHj^NO,.!, 
si.  sol.  water  and  ether,  v.  sol.  HOAc  and  aqueous 
Na.CO,. 

Preparation. — 1.  The  dried  and  powdered 
root  is  extracted  with  dilute  acetic  acid  ;  alcohol 
is  added ;  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  a  syruji 
and  washed  with  water  (Guignet). — 2.  The  root 
is  extracted  with  boiling  water  containing  a  little 
milk  of  lime  ;  the  concentrated  extract  is  ppd. 
with  HOAc.  The  gelatinous  pp.  is  dissolved  in 
50  p.c.  alcohol,  deodorised  by  charcoal,  and  eva- 
porated at  100°  (Sestini). — 3.  Commercial  '  Gly- 
cyrrhizin  ammoniacale  '  is  boiled  with  glacial 
acetic  acid  and  filtered  while  hot.  The  acid  am- 
monium salt  then  crystallises  from  the  filtrate 
(Habermann).  The  acid  may  be  obtained  by 
conversion  into  the  lead  salt  and  decomjjosing 
by  H,S. 

Properties. — Gelatinous  mass  (from  hot 
aqueous  solution).  When  dry  it  forms  an  amor- 
phous solid,  which  swells  up  in  cold  water.  V. 
si.  sol.  ether  and  alcohol,  sol.  boiling  HOAc. 
Turns  brown  at  100  ^  It  has  a  sweet  taste  and 
an  acid  reaction.  Expels  C0._.  from  CaCO.,  sus- 
pended in  hot  water.  Keduces  Fehling's  solu- 
tion on  heating.  Boiling  dilute  acids  split  it 
up  into  glycyrrhetin  and  parasaceharic  acid 
C,H,„03. 

Salts. — NH,H„A"' :  laminaj  (from  alcohol 
or  HOAc) ;  prepared  as  above.  Insol.  ether,  si. 
sol.  alcohol,  V.  e.  sol.  boiling  water.  Separates 
from  dilute  alcohol  or  hot  water  in  a  gelatinous 
form. — (NHJjA'"  :  amorphous  gummy  mass,  v. 
sol.  water,  insol.  alcohol.  Has  an  intensely 
sweet  taste. — KH,,A"' :  crystalline  grains.  Swells 
up  in  cold  water,  forming  a  jelly  ;  v.  sol.  hot 
water,  v.  si.  sol.  alcohol.  Extremely  sweet. — 
K3A'"  :  yellowish  amorphous  mass ;  v.  sol.  water, 
v.  si.  sol.  alcohol.  From  its  solution  in  HOAc 
the  salt  KHo A'"  crystallises  out. — Ba;,A"'„:  floc- 
culent  pp. —  Pb3A"'„ :  yellowish -brown  mass,  sL 
sol.  water,  insol.  alcohol,  sol.  HOAc. 

T  T 
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Glycyrrhetin  Cj^H^NO^.  [200°].  Formed 
by  boiling  glycyrrhizic  acid  with  dilute  acids 
(Habermann,  B.  10,  870  ;  Griessmeyer,  D.  P.  J. 
209,  228).  Crystalline  powder ;  has  no  taste. 
Insol.  water,  ether,  and  alkalis ;  sol.  alcohol, 
HO  Ac,  and  H^SO^.  Does  not  give  p-oxy-benzoic 
acid  on  potash-fusion  (Habermann ;  cf.  Weselsky 
a.  Benedikt,  B.  9,  1158). 

Di-acetyl  derivative  CjoH^sAcjNO,. 
[217°].  From  glycyrrhetin  and  AcCl.  Crystal- 
line powder;  insol.  water.  Gives  on  oxidation 
amorphous  CjjHuNOg. 

Bromo-glycyrrhetin  CjjHjsBrNO^.  From 
glycyrrhetin  and  Br  in  HOAc.  Crystalline 
powder,  insol.  water  and  alcohol,  si.  sol.  HOAc, 
V.  sol.  CHCI3. 

Nitro -glycyrrhetin  C32H|e(N02)N04.  Formed 
by  treating  a  solution  of  glycyrrhetin  in  HOAc 
with  HNO3.  Powder. 

GLYOXAL  CjHjO^  i.e.  CHO.CHO.  Oxalic 
aldehyde.  Mol.  w.  58.  Formed  by  the  action 
of  nitric  acid  on  alcohol  (Debus,  A.  102,  20  ;  107, 
199;  110,  316  ;  118,  253),  aldehyde  or  paralde- 
hyde (Lubavin,  B.  8,  7G8). 

Preparation. — 1.  Obtained  from  the  mother- 
liquor  in  the  preparation  of  glyoxylic  acid  by  the 
slow  oxidation  of  alcohol  by  HNO3 ;  the  liquid 
is  mixed  with  several  times  its  volume  of  cone. 
NaHSO-jAq.  The  crystalline  compound  is  sub- 
sequently decomposed  by  dilute  H2SO4. — 2. 
Paraldehyde  (25  g.)  is  mixed  with  water  (25  g.) ; 
HNO3  (20  c.c.  of  S.G.  1-37)  is  poured  in  so  as  to 
iorm  a  lower  layer  of  liquid,  and  below  this  again 
fuming  HNO3  (1  c.c.)  is  introduced.  After  a 
week  the  liquid  is  evaijorated  at  100°,  taken  up 
in  water,  neutralised  by  CaCO^,  glycoUic  and  gly- 
oxylic acids  ppd.by  lead  subacetate,  filtered,  freed 
from  excess  of  lime  by  oxalic  acid,  again  filtered, 
and  evaporated  (De  Forcrand,  Bl.  [2]  41,  240). 

Properties. — Amorphous,  slightly  deliques- 
cent mass.  After  drying  at  100°  it  contains  a:aq 
and  is  v.  e.  sol.  water,  but  after  drying  at  120° 
it  is  v.  si.  sol.  cold  water.  At  170°  it  is  partially 
converted  into  glycoUide.  It  is  v.  e.  sol.  alcohol 
and  ether.  It  reduces  ammoniacal  AgNOj, 
forming  a  mirror.  Water  at  150°  converts  two- 
thirds  of  it  into  glycollic  acid. 

Reactions. — 1.  A  small  quantity  of  very 
dilute  nitric  acid  oxidises  it  to  glyoxylic  acid  ;  a 
larger  quantity  of  nitric  acid  forms  oxalic  acid. 
2.  Aqueous  alkalis  convert  it  into  glycollic  acid, 
even  in  the  cold. — 3.  Cold  aqueous  KCy  forms  a 
black  substance. — 4.  Ammonium  cyanate  forms 
glycocoll  (Lubavin,  B.  1882,  281 ;  C.  J.  44, 
178). — 5.  Cone,  aqueous  NH3  forms,  in  the  cold, 
glycosine  CgHgN^  and  glyoxaline  CgHjNj. — 6. 
An  alcoholic  solution  of  aniline  forms  CjjHjiN^ 
(Schiff,  B.  11,  831),  a  crystalline  base,  insol. 
water,  sol.  alcohol,  fornaing  the  platinochloride 
B'jHjPtClg  and  the  nitro-  derivatives 
C28H2„(N02)4N4  and  C2sHi6(NO„)aN,.— 7.  Aniline 
heated  with  the  compound  of  glyoxal  with 
NaHSO^  forms  the  anilide  of  phenyl-amido- 
acetic  acid  NHPh.CH^.CO.NHPh  [113°]  (Hins- 
berg,  B.  21,  110).— 8.  (a)-  and  (0)-Naphthyl- 
amine  heated  with  the  compound  of  glyoxal 
with  NaHSOj  form  the  sodium  salt  of  the  sul- 
plionate     of     (a)-     and  (/S)-naphthoxindole 

C,„H|,<^^g  ^CO    (Hinsberg).— 9.  Aceto-acetic 

ctlicr  and  cone,  aqueous  ZnClj  form  methyl-earb- 


oxy-furfuryl-acetic  acid  and  an  ether  CijHiaOg 
[139°]  which  crystallises  in  plates,  v.  sol.  most 
menstrua,  insol.  alkalis,  and  on  saponification 
gives  an  acid  [75°]  (Polonowsky,  A.  246, 17).— 10. 
Gaseous  HCl  passed  through  a  mixture  of  gly- 
oxal and  ethylene  mercaptan  forms 
CH^.Sy  /S.CHj 

I  >CH.CH<  I  [133°]  (Fasbender,  B. 
CH,.S/  \S.CH2 

21,  1476). — 11.  Malonic  ether  (2  mols.)  acted  on 
by  glyoxal  (1  mol.)  and  zinc  chloride  gives 
rise  to  di-oxy-butane  tetra-carboxyho  ether 
(CO.,Et)2.CH.CH(OH).CH(OH).CH(C0.2Et)2 
(Polonowski,  A.  246,  1). — 12.  Aceto-acetic  ether 
and  cone.  ZnCl2Aq  forms  di-methyl-furfurane 
di-earboxylic  acid  0<C(Cfj;£0|H):CH^_  ^ 

compound     CuHigOg      [139°],      and  oily 
^ /C(CHAc.CO,Et):CH\     ,„  . 
°<CMe  =  C(CO:Et)  >-^3-   A-queous  di- 
methyl-urea evaporated  with  glyoxal  and  a  little 
HCl  forms  tetra-methyl-glycolurile 

/NMe.CH.NMe. 
C0<;         I  >C0  [217°]  (Franchimont  a. 

\NMe.CH.NMe/ 
Klobbie,  R.  T.  C.  7,  236). 

Com6i  Ma<ioMsC2H202(NH4HS03)2:prisms, 
V.  sol.  water,  insol.  alcohol  (De  Forcrand,  G.  B, 
100,  642).— C2H„0„(NaHS03)2  aq  :  small  crystals, 
V.  sol.  water,  insol.  alcohol.— C.,H,0.,(KHS03)„ : 
prisms  (De  Forcrand,  C.  R.  98',  1537).— 
C.,H202Ba(HS03),  2^aq :  concentrically-grouped 
masses.    S.  -85  a"t  18°. 

Diphc7iylhydrazide'E.C(ii^.Jl'Ph).C^(^i.MFh). 
[170°].  Got  by  warming  glyoxal  or  its  com- 
pound with  NaHS03  with  excess  of  aqueous 
phenylhydrazine  hydrochloride  and  sodic  acetate 
(Piekel,  A.  232,  231;  Fischer,  B.  17,  575). 
Formed  also  by  the  action  of  phenyl-hydrazine 
on  tri-chloro-lactic  acid  (Pinner,  B.  17,  2001). 
Eosettes  of  slender  needles  or  plates  (from 
alcohol).  Nearly  insol.  water  and  light  petro- 
leum, sol.  benzene  and  chloroform.  By  warming 
with  alcoholic  FeCl,  it  is  oxidised  to  the  '  oso- 

,   ,  ,  ^CH.NlNPh    ricoon      t,-  1,  X  , 

tetrazone  <]^qjj  N-NPh  J  which  crystal- 

lises from  alcohol  in  dark  red  plates  (Von  Pech- 
mann,  B.  21,  2751). 

Salt.— B'HCl.  [156°].  Saponified  by  water. 

Phenyl-ethyl-hydrazide 
HC(N2EtPh).CH(N2EtPh).  [149°].  Formed  by 
adding  the  compound  of  glyoxal  with  NaHSO, 
to  a  dilute  solution  of  phenyl-ethyl-hydrazine  in 
HClAq  (Elbers,  A.  227,  340).  Crystals  (from 
alcohol)  ;  v.  sol.  benzene  and  chloroform,  m.  sol. 
ether  and  cold  alcohol. 

Oxim  C2H,N202  i.e.  HC(NOH).CH(NOH). 
Glyoxim.  [178°].  Formed  by  the  action  of 
hydroxylaniine  on  glyoxal  (Wittenberg  a.  Meyer, 
B.  16,  505).  Formed  also  by  the  action  of 
hydroxylamine  upon  tri-chloro-lactic  acid  (Pin- 
ner, B.  17,  2001).  Sublimable.  Colourless 
trimetrie  tables.  Sol.  hot  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether.  Boiled  with  aqueous  acids  it  is  resolved 
into  its  constituents.  By  heating  with  acetic 
anhydride  it  yields  cyanogen  (Lach,  B.  17, 
1573).  Phenyl-hydrazine  added  to  its  alco- 
holic solution  forms  an  addition-compound 
C^H.NjOoNjHjPh  [110°],  which  crystallises  from 
alcohol  in  white  scales,  insol.  water  (Polonowsky, 
B.  21,  182).- AgCjHjNjO^ :  white  powder. 
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Di-acetyl  derivative  C2H,(NOAe)2: 
[120°]  ;  colourless  crystals.  By  further  heating 
with  acetic  anhydride  it  yields  cyanogen  (Lach, 
B.  17,  1573). 

Reference. — Chloko-glyoxim. 

Paraglyoxal  hydrate  C,.,H,  ,0,3  i.e. 
(C,H,0,),H,0.  Formed  by"  passing  HCl  into  a 
solution  of  glyoxal  (1  vol.)  in  HOAc  (5  vols.) 
(Schiff,  G.  4,  16;  A.  172,  1).  Powder,  insol. 
water,  ether,  benzene,  and  chloroform,  si.  sol. 
boiling  alcohol.  Prolonged  boiling  with  water 
converts  it  into  glycollic  acid.  Caustic  alkalis 
also  form  glycoUates.  Boiling  Ac,0  forms 
amorphous  insoluble  C,oH,3AcO,3.  BzCl  gives 
amorphous  CioHuBzO,,. 

Orthoglyoxal  CH(0H).,.CH(0H)2.  Oxalic 
ortJialdehi/de. 

Ethyl  derivative  CH(0Et).,.CH(0Et)2. 
(c.  180°).  Formed  by  the  action  of  NaOEt  upon 
di-chloro-acetal  CHCl.,.CH(OEt).>  (Pinner,  B.  5, 
147).    Oil.    Entirely  destroyed  by  strong  acids. 

GLYOXAL-AMYIINE  v.  Butyl-glyoxalin'e. 

GLYOXAL-ISOBUTYLINE    v.  Propyl-gly- 


OXALINE. 

GLYOXAI  -  ETHYLINE 


Methyl  - gly - 


CH.NH 


t.e.   II  ^CH 


GLYOXALINE  CjH^N, 

CH  .  N 
CH.N. 

(Japp,  C.  J.  43,  17)  or  ||     |  >CH„.  Methylene- 

acetylene-azine.  [89°].  (255°).  V.D.  2-35  (calc. 
2-26).  Formed,  together  with  glycosine,  by 
the  action  of  strong  aqueous  ammonia  on  glyoxal 
(Debus,  A.  107,  204 ;  Lubavin,  J.  R.  7,  254  ; 
Wyss,  B.  9,  1543 ;  10,  1365  ;  Wallach,  B.  15, 
645).  Formed  also  by  the  simultaneous  action 
of  formic  aldehyde  and  NH3  on  glyoxal  (Radzis- 
zewsky,  B.  15,  1495). 

Preparation. — Glyoxal  is  treated  very  gradu- 
ally with  ammonia  in  slight  excess,  the  tempera- 
ture being  kept  down.  Glycosine  then  separates 
as  a  brown  powder,  and  the  filtered  solution 
contains  the  glyoxaline  together  with  ammonia, 
chiefly  as  acetate.  This  liquid  is  boiled  with 
milk  of  lime  to  expel  the  ammonia,  then  evapo- 
rated to  a  syrup,  treated  with  absolute  alcohol 
to  separate  mineral  salts,  and  filtered ;  the 
residue  is  strongly  pressed  to  separate  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  liquid ;  and  the  whole  of  this 
liquid  is  distilled  from  a  wide-necked  retort. 
After  one  rectification  the  glyoxaline  is  perfectly 
pure,  and  solidifies  to  a  radiate,  dazzling-white 
crystalline  mass  (Wyss). 

Properties. — Thick  nacreous  prisms,  v.  sol. 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether ;  is  not  deliquescent. 
Has  an  alkaline  reaction.  Not  attacked  by 
chromic  acid.  Not  affected  by  reducing  agents, 
by  Ac,0,  by  AcCl,  or  by  BzCl. 

Reactions. — 1.  KMnO^  oxidises  it  to  formic 
acid  and  CO..— 2.  EtBr  forms  C.,H3EtN.,HBr 
and  C3H3EtN.,EtBr. — 3.  Benzyl  chloride  forms 
in  like  manner  C,H3(C,H,)N„C,H,C1  (Wyss).— 4. 
The  hydrochloride  treated  with  AgNOo  forms  a 
nitroso-derivative. — 5.  Hydrogen  peroxide 
forms  oxamide  (Radziszewsky,  B.  17,  1289).— 
6.  Bromine  added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of 
glyoxaline  forms  tri-bromo -glyoxaline 
C3HEr3N._,,  which  crystallises  from  water  in 
needles.    It  is  v.  si.  sol.  cold  water,  v.  sol.  alco- 


hol, si.  sol.  ether.  It  dissolves  in  alkalis  and  is 
reppd.  by  acids,  behaving  as  an  acid.  Its  silver 
salt  CjAgBrjN,  is  converted  by  Mel  into 
CjMeBrjN^,  which  may  be  reduced  by  sodium- 
amalgam  to  methyl-glyoxaline. 

Salts.  —  B"2H„PtCl„ :  orange-red  prisms 
(from  hot  water)  *  (Debus).  —  B".,H,PtCl,  a-aq 
(Wallach).— B"..H,ZnCl, :  very  soluble  crystals.— 
B"H,C,Oj :  prisms.  S.  2-OG  at  19°.— C3AgH3N2: 
white  amorphous  pp. ;  insol.  cold  water. 

References.  —  Methyl-,  Methyl -ethyl-, 
Ethyl-,  Propyl-,  Butyl-,  and  Isoamyl-gly- 


OXjUjINES. 
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These  compounds  are  de- 
CH— NH^ 


rivatives  of  glyoxaline 


CH- 


\CH. 


General  modes  of  formation. — They  are 
formed  by  the  condensation  of  compounds  con- 
taining the  dicarbonyl-gronp  — CO. CO —  (a-di- 
ketones  and  a-dialdehydes)  with  aldehydes  and 
ammonia  jointly,  the  reaction  taking  place  ac- 
cording to  Equation  II.  of  the  general  reactions 
of  this  class  (v.  vol.  i.  p.  465).  Thus  glyoxal, 
aldehyde,  and  ammonia  yield  methyl-gly- 
oxaline : — 

CHO 

I      +  CH3.CHO  +  2NH3 
CHO 

CH-NH. 
=  li  >C.CH3  +  3H„0 

CH  

(Radziszewski,  B.  15,  2706  ;  Japp,  C.  J.  1883, 
197 ;  y.  also  under  Equation  II.,  vol.  i.  p.  4G5). 

Tlie  aldehyde  necessary  for  the  reaction  is 
sometimes  furnished  by  the  preliminary  hydro- 
lysis of  a  portion  of  the  dicarbonyl-compound. 
Thus  the  reaction  discovered  by  Debus  (T.  148, 
209),  in  which  glyoxaline  itself  is  obtained  by 
treating  glyoxal  with  ammonia,  is  supposed  to 
occur  in  two  stages : 

(a)  CH0.CH0-fH,0  =  H.C00H  +  H.CH0 

Formic  aldehyde. 

CHO 

(6)   I  -^H.CHO^-2NH3 
CHO 

CH— NHv 
=    II  y.Cll  r  3H,0 

CH — N'^ 

(Radziszewski,  B.  15,  1495  ;  Japp,  B.  15,  2419). 
In  a  similar  manner  lophine  (triphenyl-gly- 
oxaline)  is  obtained  from  benzil  and  ammonia, 
benzoic  aldehyde  being  first  formed  {v.  vol.  i.  pjj. 
4G7-8) ;  and  trimethyl-glyoxaline  from  diacetyl 
and  ammonia  (Von  Pechmann,  B.  21,  1417). 

Glyoxal  also  reacts  with  ammonia  without 
first  undergoing  hydrolysis,  yielding  glycosine 
(D.),  which  is  a  diglyoxalylinc.  In  this  case 
3  mols.  of  glyoxal  take  part  in  the  reaction,  one 
of  these  exercising  the  function  of  the  aldehyde 
(here  a  dialdchyde)  and  the  other  two  that  of 
the  dicarbonyl-compound  in  the  aldehyde-di- 
ketoue-ammonia  condensations : 
CHO 

2  I       -f  CHO.CHO 4NH, 
CHO 

CH-NH.  /NH-CH 
=  II  >C.C/  II  -f6H,0 

CH  W  — CH 

Glycosine. 

I  T  2 
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(Japp  a.  Cleminshaw,  C.  J.  1887,  553 ;  c/.  also 
formation  oi  tctraphenylghjcosine,  vol.  i.  p.  465). 

Wallach  has  shown  that  chlorinated  gly- 
oxalines  are  formed  by  the  action  of  phosphorus 
pentachloride  on  s-dialkyloxamides  (A.  181,  33; 
214,  278 ;  B.  16,  546 ;  v.  also  Japp,  .B.  15, 
2418 ;  G.  J.  1883,  197).  In  the  first  stage  an 
imido-chloride  is  formed :  thus  s-dimethylox- 
CC1:N.CH3 

amide  would  yield  |  .     (The  imido- 

CChN.CH, 

chloride  was  not  isolated  in  this  particular 
case,  but  the  corresponding  diethyl-compound 
was  obtained.)  The  imido-chloride  parts,  either 
spontaneously  or  on  gently  heating,  with  the 
elements  of  hydrochloric  acid,  yielding  a  chlori- 
nated glyoxaline.  Thus  with  dimethyloximido- 
chloride  : 


CChN.CHj 
CClrN.CH, 


— HC1  = 


CCl— N(CH 


CH- 


\CH 


Chloroxalmcthjiine 
(MethylcUorglyoxaUue). 

The  mechanism  of  this  reaction  is  not  under- 
stood (Wallach,  B.  16,  546).  By  heating  with 
hydriodic  acid  and  amorphous  phosphorus,  the 
compound  is  reduced  to  the  corresponding 
'  oxalmethyline  '  (tertiary  methylglyoxaline). 
The  name  '  oxalines  '  was  given  to  this  class  of 
compounds  to  denote  their  connection  with 
oxalic  acid,  before  it  was  recognised  that  they 
were  derivatives  of  glyoxaline.  The  general 
formula  of  the  '  oxalines  '  derived  from  s-di- 
alkyloxamidcs  of  the  formula 
CONH(C„H,,„„) 


CONH(C„H,„+, 


CH— N(C„H,„+,) 


CH- 


-N 


thus  '  oxalethyline  '  from  s-diethyloxamide  is 

CH-N(C,H,). 

II  >C.CH3  . 

CH  W/ 

Another  class  of  glyoxalines  are  the  anhydro- 
bases  derived  from  orthodiamines  :  thus  anhy- 
dracetdiamidobenzene  (ethenylphenylenedia- 
mine) 

CH 

CH,^^\c— NH. 

>C.CH, 

CHl^^'C  

CH 

is  obtained  by  reducing  o-nitracetanilide  with 
tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  : 

/NH.CO.CH3 
C,h/  +3H, 
\l 


=  C,H,^ 


•NH 


CH3  +  3H,0 


(Hiibner,  A.  209,  353).  The  same  compounds 
may  be  prepared  from  the  orthodiamines  by 
heating  them  with  carboxylic  acids  :  thus  o-di- 
amidobenzene  and  acetic  acid  yield  the  fore- 
going anhydracetdiamidobenzene  (Ladenburg, 
B.  8,  677). 

Ladenburg  (B.  11,  590)  obtained  by  the  con- 
densation of  aldehydes  with  orthodiamines  a 
class  of  stable  bases  to  which  he  gave  the 


name  of  '  aldehydines.'  Hinsberg  (B.  19,  2025) 
has  shown  that  these  compounds  are  tertiary 
anhydrobases.  Thus  (1,  3,  4)-tolTlenediamine 
and  benzaldehyde  form  benzyl-anhydrobenzdi- 
amidotoluene : 

.NH, 

C,H,<  '-h2C,H..CH0 

\nh. 


=  C,H, 


Nr-CH,.C„H 


,<^n\c.cX 


*-t-2H.,0. 


The  aldehydines,  therefore,  also  belong  to  the 
class  of  the  glyoxalines. 

General  properties  and  reactions. — Glyoxaline 
and  most  of  its  true  homologues  are  solid  com- 
pounds ;  but  the  derivatives  in  which  the  alkyl- 
group  is  attached  to  nitrogen  are  generally  Uquid. 
The  glyoxalines  are  monacid  bases,  and  behave 
towards  alkyl  iodides  like  secondary  bases ;  thus 
glyoxaline  yields  with  methyl  iodide  the  com- 
pound C3H3(CH3)N„,CH3l,  which  by  treatment 
with  moist  silver  oxide  is  converted  into  an  am- 
monium hydroxide ;  this  by  distillation  yields 

CH— N(CH3)s 
the  tertiary  methylglyoxaline  i| 

CH- 


\CH. 


The  conversion  of  the  secondary  glyoxalines  into 
tertiary  compounds  by  the  introduction  of  an 
alkyl-group  lowers  the  boiling-point :  thus  gly- 
oxaline boils  at  255°,  tertiary  methyl-glyoxaline 
at  197°-199°.  When  the  tertiary  alkyl-glyoxal- 
ines  are  distilled  through  a  red-hot  tube,  the 
alkyl  leaves  the  nitrogen  and  attaches  itself  to 
the  '  meso  '  carbon  atom  :  i.e.  the  carbon  atom 
which  is  situated  between  the  two  nitrogen  atoms. 
In  this  way  the  foregoing  tertiary  methylgly- 
oxaline may  be  converted  into  ?»cso-methyl- 
CH-NHv 

glyoxaline  ||  ^CCHj,  identical  with  the 

CH  

compound  (v.  supra)  obtained  from  glyoxal,  al- 
dehyde, and  ammonia  (Wallach,  B.  16,  542 ; 
Eadziszewski,  B.  15,  2706).  By  oxidation  with 
hydrogen  peroxide,  glyoxahne  and  its  meso- 
homologues  yield  oxamide ;  whilst  the  tertiary 
alkyl-glyoxalines  and  their  ineso-homologues 
yield  monalkyl  oxamides :  thus  oxalethyhne 
CH— N(C2H3)s 


CH- 


N^ 


C.CH3  gives  ethyloxamide  (Ead- 


ziszewski, B.  17,  1290). 

It  has  not  been  found  possible  to  replace  the 
imidic  hydrogen  in  glyoxal  and  its  homologues 
by  acid  radicles,  and  from  this  Eadziszewski  (B. 
15,  1494  and  2706  ;  16,  492)  has  argued  that 
glyoxaline  contains  two  tertiary  nitrogen  atoms, 
CH:Nv 

formulating  it  thus :  j       NCH., ;  but  the  re- 
CH:N/ 

suits  of  alkylation  and  of  the  oxidation  of  the 
alkyl-  derivatives  prove  conclusively  that  imidic 
hydrogen  is  present,  and  far  outweigh  this 
merely  negative  evidence  (JajDp,  B.  15,  2419;  16, 
284  ;  Wallach,  B.  16,  538).  Besides,  glyoxaline 
gives  off  ammonia  when  heated  with  aniline 
hydrochloride,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  when 
its  aqueous  solution  is  heated  with  carbon  di- 
sulphide — reactions  which  a  tertiary  base  would 
hardly  exhibit  (Wallach,  B.  16,  539). 

Classification. — The  glyoxalines  are  amidines 


GLYOXYLIC  ACID. 
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in  which  two  hydrogen  atoms — one  in  the  amido- 
and  one  in  the  iraido-group — have  been  replaced 
by  the  dyad  group  — CR'=:CE' —  so  as  to  con- 
vert the  complex  I^'-C*^^^'  into 
.NH-C.R' 

E'.C^        II     ,  forming  a  closed-chain  com- 
^N  — C.E' 

pound.    Thus  glyoxaline  itself  is  formamidine 
NH 

CH"^j^jj-  into  which  the  group  — CH=CH — 

has  been  introduced.  The  amidines,  like  the 
glyoxalines,  are  monacid  bases. 

Glyoxaline  is  one  of  the  two  possible  com- 
pounds which  may  be  derived  from  pyrrhole  as 
pyridine  is  derived  from  benzene — by  replacing 
a  CH-  grouj)  by  triadic  nitrogen : 

CH— CH      CI-I— CH  CH-N 

II       II  II        II  II  II 

CH    CH      CH    N         CH  CH 

\/  \/  \/ 

NH  NH  NH 

Pyrrhole.       Pyrazole.  Glyoxaline. 

F.  E.  J. 

GLYOXAl  (ENANTHYLINE  v.  Hesyl  gly- 

OXALIXE. 

GLYOXALIC  ACID  v.  Gltoxylic  acid. 
GLYOXAL-PROPYLINE  v.  Ethyl-glyox.u,- 

INE. 

GLYOXIM  V.  Di-oxim  of  GlyoXjVL. 
GLYOXYLIC  ACID  C,H,0,,  i.e.  H.CO.CO.^H. 

Glyoxalic  acid. 

Occurrence. — In  the  leaves  and  unripe  fruits 
of  many  plants  (Brunner,  B.  19,  595). 

Formation. — 1.  By  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
ujpon  alcohol,  glycol,  glyoxal,  or  glycerin  (Debus, 
P.  M.  [4]  12,  361 ;  A.  100,  1 ;  102,  28 ;  110,  316; 
Heintz,  A.  152,  325).— 2.  By  boiling  silver  di- 
bromo-acetate  with  water  (Perkin,  C.  J.  21, 197  ; 
32,  90). — 8.  By  heating  di-chloro-acetic  ether 
with  water  (Fischer  a.  Geuther,  J.  Z.  1,  47). — 
4.  By  boiling  silver  di-chloro-acetate  with  water 
(Beckurts  a.  Otto,  B.  14,  581).— 5.  By  heating 
silver  bromo-glycollate  with  ether  in  sealed  tubes 
there  is  formed  an  amoi'ishous  substance  (?  gly- 
oxylic  anhydride)  which  is  converted  by  boiling 
water  into  glyoxylic  acid  (Perkin  a.  Duppa,  C.  J. 
21,  197). — 6.  By  heating  dry  silver  di-chloro- 
acetate  at  80°  there  is  formed  an  oil  C,,H.,C1.^0_, 
which  is  split  up  by  water  into  glyoxylic  and  di- 
chloro-acetic  acids  (Beckurts  a.  Otto,  B.  14,  586). 

Breparation. — 1.  Di-bromo-acetic  acid  (Ipt.) 
is  heated  with  water  (lOpts.)  for  24  hours  at 
135°  (Grimaux,  Bl.  [2]  26,  483).^2.  220  g.  of 
alcohol  of  80  p.c.  are  poured  into  a  tall  narrow 
flask  capable  of  holding  about  l^lb.  of  water  ; 
100  g.  of  water  are  introduced  below  the  alcohol 
by  means  of  a  funnel  having  its  neck  finely 
drawn  out ;  and  below  this  are  poured  200  g. 
of  red  fuming  nitric  acid,  so  that  the  three  liquids 
may  remain  one  above  the  other  and  mix  as 
little  as  possible  at  first.  The  whole  is  left  for 
six  or  eight  days,  at  a  temperature  of  20°-22°C., 
till  the  liquids  have  become  completely  mixed, 
and  the  resulting  nitrite  of  ethyl  has  volatilised. 
The  residual  liquid— containing  nitric,  acetic 
and  formic  acids,  compound  ethers,  glyoxal  and 
other  aldehydes,  glycollic  acid  and  glyoxylic  acid 
— is  evaporated  to  a  syrup  over  the  water-bath 
in  portions  of  20  to  30  g.  each  ;  the  residues,  con- 
taining oxalic,  glycollic,  and  glyoxylic  acids, 


together  with  the  less  volatile  aldehydes,  are 
dissolved  in  small  quantities  of  water  ;  the 
united  solutions  are  neutralised  with  chalk  ;  the 
neutral  liquid  is  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of 
alcohol ;  and  the  resulting  pp.  of  calcium-salts 
pressed  and  repeatedly  boiled  with  water.  The 
aqueous  extract  yields  crystals  of  glyoxylate  of 
calcium,  and  a  further  quantity  of  this  salt  may 
be  obtained  by  concentrating  the  mother-liquor. 
The  subsequent  mother-liquors  yield  a  double 
salt  of  glycollate  and  glyoxylate  of  calcium,  and 
the  last  contain  glycollate  of  calcium  (Debus). 
7,500  c.c.  alcohol  yield  308  g.  glyoxylic  acid  (Bot- 
tinger,  A.  198,207). 

Bropcrtics. — Thick  syrup  (S.G.  1-3),  which 
crystallises  over  H.SO,,  in  trimetric  prisms  con- 
taining aq,  and  which  may  therefore  be  looked 
upon  as  orthoglyoxylic  acid  CH(OH),.CO.,H.  V. 
sol.  water.  When  strongly  heated  it  gives  off 
acid  vapours,  leaving  a  carbonaceous  residue. 
Volatile  with  steam.  Its  calcium  salt  reduces 
boiling  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate  forming  a 
mirror.  Glyoxylic  acid  forms  compounds  with 
NaHSOj,  with  H_.S,  and  with  NH,.  An  aqueous 
solution  of  calcium  glyoxylate  is  ppd.  by  excess 
of  lime-water,  and  the  pp.  C&.,{C,Rfig).-,  is  con- 
verted by  boiling  water  into  a  mixture  of  glycol- 
late and  oxalate.  When  a  solution  of  calcium 
glyoxylate  is  mixed  with  aniline  oxalate,  and  the 
liquid  is  filtered  from  calcium  oxalate,  a  colour- 
less solution  is  obtained,  which,  when  boiled  or 
even  when  left  to  itself  for  a  few  hours,  deposits 
a  bright  orange-coloured  precipitate  (Perkin  a. 
Duppa).  Aniline  (75  g.)  acts  upon  syrupy  gly- 
oxylic acid  (42  g.)  forming  PhN:CH.CO._,H,  and 
its  aniline  salt  PhN:CH.C0..NPhH3 ;  the  aniline 
salt  is  converted  by  long  boiling  with  water  into 
a  red  powder  C„.H|„N,.0,  (Bottinger,  A.  198,  222). 
The  barium  salt  (PhN:CH.CO,,),Ba  is  v.  e.  sol. 
water,  insol.  alcohol.  Phenyl-hydrazine  solution 
gives  a  pp.  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  glyoxylic 
acid. 

Reactions. — 1.  Zinc  is  dissolved  by  glyoxylic 
acid,  the  acid  being  reduced  to  glycollic  acid. — 
2.  Nitric  acid  oxidises  it  to  oxalic  acid. — 3.  PBr^ 
forms  di-bromo-acetyl  bromide  (Perkin  a.  Duppa, 
C.  J.  21,  197). — 4.  PCI5  acting  on  the  potassium 
salt  KA'aq  forms  di-chloro-acetyl  chloride,  KCl, 
di-chloro-acetic  acid,  and  free  glyoxylic  acid 
CHO.CO,H  (Beckurts  a.  Otto,  B.  14,  1619).— 
5.  Boiling  aqueous  KOH  forms  glycollic  and 
oxalic  acids  (Bottinger,  B.  13,  1932).— G.  By 
treatment  with  potassium  cyanide  and  boiling 
the  product  with  baryta  there  is  formed  tartronic 
acid  CO,H.CH(OH).CO,H.  — 7.  Tolylcne-o-di- 
amine  on  boilingwith  calcium  glyoxylate  forms  a 

crystalline  acid  C;H,^^jj>C.CO,Haq?  sl.sol. 

water,  v.  sol.  alcohol,  and  decomposing  at  160° 
(Hinsberg,  A.  237,  358). 

Salts. — With  the  exception  of  the  ammo- 
nium and  potassium  salts,  these  might  equally 
well  be  described  as  salts  of  ortho-glyoxylic  acid. 
— NH|A' :  small  prisms,  v. sol.  water  (Perkin;  cf. 
Engel,  C.  B.  98,  628).  Its  concentrated  solution 
turns  yellow  when  boiled.  Gives  pps.  with  AgNO.„ 
with  Pb(OAc).j,  and  with  CuSO,,. — KA':  ppd.  as  an 
oil  by  adding  alcohol  to  its  aqueous  solution  ;  so- 
lidifies after  a  time.  Insol.  alcohol. — BaA'._,  4aq  : 
small  white  crystals  ;  partly  resolved  by  boiling 
water  into  glycollate  and  oxalate. — CaA'.,  2a<i: 
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thin  needles  or  hard  prisms.  S.  '57  at  8°.  It 
does  not  give  off  water  at  170°,  but  at  180°  it 
gives  ofi  water  and  CO,,,  leaving  glycoUate  and 
carbonate.—  Ca3(C4H509)2. — CaA'j  4aq  :  gelati- 
nous pp.  got  by  adding  alcohol  to  the  aqueous 
solution.  — (CaA'2)3(NH,)j2aq.  —  (CaAg3(NH3)4: 
formed  by  adding  ammonia  to  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  calcium  glyoxylate  at  50°.— Pb(OH)A'. — 
Zn(OH)A'  aq  :  white  crystalline  pp.  got  by  adding 
a  cone,  solution  of  calcium  glyoxylate  to  zinc 
acetate. — AgA'aq:  white  crystalline  powder ;  si. 
sol.  cold  water.— (AgA')4(NH3)3  (Debus). 

Combinations  with  bisulphites. — 
NaA'NaHSOa :  formed  by  adding  a  cone,  solu- 
tion of  NaHSOg  to  one  of  glyoxylic  acid.  Crys- 
tals, V.  sol.  water.— (CaA',,),Ca(S03H),  lOaq : 
formed  by  passing  SO.^  into  water,  in  which  cal- 
cium glyoxylate  is  suspended. — Calcium  gly- 
oxylate and  glycollate 
{Ca(C,H03),,),Ca(C.,H303)„ 4aq.— C al c i u m  gly- 
oxylate and  lactate 
Ca.(C.JlO,).Ca,{C,Hfi,)^  aq. 

Phenyl-hydrazide  C,H,NH.N : CH.CO.H. 
Formed  as  a  pp.  of  fine  yellow  needles  by  adding 
a  solution  of  phenyl-hydrazine  hydrochloride  to 
an  aqueous  solution  of  glyoxylic  acid  (Fischer,  B. 
17,577).  Yellow  needles.  Decomposegatl37°. 
Sol.  alcohol  and  hot  water. 

Phenyl  ethyl  hydrazide 
C.HjNEt.NiCH.COaH.    Ppd.  by  adding  phenyl- 
ethyl-hydrazinehydrochloride  to  a  dilute  solution 
of  calcium  glyoxylate  acidified  by  HCl  (Fibers, 

A.  227,  340).  White  needles,  m.  sol.  hot  water, 
V.  sol.  alcohol  and  acetic  acid. 

Orthoglyoxylic  acid  CH(OH)2.C02H.  This 
is  perhaps  the  true  formula  of  glyoxylic  acid. 

Di-ethyl-derivative  CH(OEt),.CO,H. 

Formation. — 1.  From  tetra-chloro-ethylene 
and  NaOEt  at  100°-120°  (Geuther  a.  Fischer, 
J.  1864,  316). — 2.  By  boiling  di-chloro-acetic 
acid  (18  pts.)  with  alcohol  (90  pts.),  in  which 
sodium  (10  pts.)  has  been  dissolved  (Schreiber, 
Z.  1870,  167). 

Properties. — Unstable  oil ;  split  up  by  boiling 
with  HCl  into  alcohol  and  glyoxylic  acid. — 
Ba(C6H,,0j2 :  deliquescent  amorphous  mass. — 
AgC„H,,Oj:  m.  sol.  water. 

Ethyl  ether  of  the  di-ethyl  deriva- 
tive CH(OEt).,.CO..Et.  (199°  cor.).  S.G.  i5 
•994.  Formed  from  CH(0Et).,.C02Na  and  EtI  at 
120°  (Schreiber,  Z.  1870,  167).  Formed  also  by 
heating  glyoxylic  acid  with  alcohol  at  120°  (Per- 
kin,  B.  8,  188).  Obtained  by  passing  HCl  into 
a  solution  of  HCy  in  dry  alcohol  (Pinner  a.  Klein, 

B.  11,  1475). 

Isobutyl  ether  of  the  di-isobutyl 
derivative  CH(OC4Hs,).CO„.C4H„.  (251°). 
Formed  by  passing  HCl  into  a  solution  of  dry 
HCy  in  isobutyl  alcohol  (P.  a.  K.).  Oil.  After 
saponification  it  gives  the  salt  CH(OC  ,H,,).,.C02Ag, 
which  crystallises  in  small  needles,  si.  sol.  cold 
water. 

Amide  of  the  di-ethyl  derivative 
CH(OEt)2.CONH2.  [77°].  (Schreiber,  Z.  1870, 
168) ;  [82°]  (Pinner  a.  Klein,  B.  11,  1477).  From 
CH(0Et)..C02Et  and  cold  alcohohc  NH3.  Tables 
or  needles  (by  sublimation).  V.  sol.  water  and 
alcohol). 

Amide  of  the  di-isobutyl  derivative 
CH(OC4H,)2.CONH2.  [c.  44°].  Crystalline  (P. 
a.  K.). 


Beference. — CHiiORo-GLToxYLic  ether. 
GLYOXYLYL  CYANIDE  xCHO.CO.CN. 

Phenyl-hydrazide  CH0.C(N2HPh).CN. 
[161°].  Formed  by  the  action  of  a  concentrated 
solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  upon  the  di-oxim 
of  the  phenyl-hydrazide  of  mesoxalic  aldehyde 
CH{NOH).C(N,HPh).CH(NOH)  (Von  Pechmann 
a.  Wehsarg,  B.  21,  3000).  Sulphur-yellow  nee- 
dles, insol.  water,  sol.  other  solvents.  Decom- 
posed on  melting.  Cone.  H2SO,  forms  a  yellow 
solution  not  affected  by  FeClj.  Boihng  HIAq 
liberates  aniline.  When  its  dilute  alkaline  solu- 
tion is  poured  into  a  neutral  solution  of  diazo- 
benzene  chloride  there  is  formed  C„HsN30(N._,Ph) 
[163°]  which  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  brown 
plates,  insol.  alkaUs. 

Oxim  of  the  phenyl-hydrazide 
CH(NOH).C(N„HPh).CN.  [240°].  Formed  by 
treating  the  preceding  with  hydroxylamine  hy- 
drochloride in  alcoholic  solution.  Lemon-yellow 
difficultly  soluble  needles,  decomposed  by  fusion. 
Its  solution  in  HjSOj  is  not  effected  by  FeCla. 

Di-phenyl  hydrazide 
CH(N,HPh).C(N2HPh).CN.   [161°].  Formed  by 
the  action  of  phenyl-hydrazine  on  a  hot  alco- 
holic solution    of   the  monophenylhydrazide 
CH0.C(N2HPh).CN  (Von  Pechmann  a.  Wehsarg, 

B.  21,  3000).  Orange-red  needles,  decomposed 
on  fusion;  sol.  alcohol  and  HOAc,  si.  sol.  most 
other  solvents.  The  solution  in  H.JSO4  is  not 
affected  by  FeCl^.  FeClj  or  KXr.O;  acting  on  its 
solution  in  dilute  HOAc  forms  the'osotetrazone' 
/CH:N.NPh\  ,  .  ,  ,  u-  •  u  i 
\CCyN  NPh'^'  ^'^^'''^  crystallises  in  bronzed 

hair-like  needles,  melting,  with  decomposition, 
at  137°. 

The  corresponding  acid 
CH(N2HPh).C(N2HPh).C02H  [203°]  is  formed  by 
treating  di-bromo-pyruvio  acid  with  phenyl 
hydrazine  (Nastvogel,  A.  248,  85).  p-Tolyl 
hydrazine  and  (a)-naphthyl  hydrazine  form 
similar  acids,  melting  at  188°  and  196°  respec- 
tively. 

Phenyl -me  thy  I -hydrazide 
CHO.C(N>IePh).CN.  [114°].  Prepared  from 
CH(N0H)'.C(N2MePh).CH(N0H)  by  treating  its 
solution  in  acetone  with  cone.  HClAq.  Con- 
verted by  phenyl-hydrazine  in  acetic  acid  solu- 
tion into  CH(N.,HPh).C(N„MePh).CN  [181°], 
which  forms  yellow  plates.  Aniline  produces 
the  compound  CH(NPh).C(N2MePh).CN,  which 
crystallises  from  alcohol  in  slender  yellow 
needles  [151°]. 

Oxim  of  the  phenyl-methyl-hydra- 
zide  CH(NOH).C(N„MePh).CN.  [178°].  Formed 
from  the  preceding  and  hydroxylamine.  Yellow 
needles.  Boiling  acetic  anhydride  forms 
CH(N0Ac).C(N2MePh).CN,  which  crystaUises 
from  alcohol  in  yellow  needles  [122°]. 

GLYOXYLYL  UKEA  CjHiN  .O.,  i.e. 
NH,.CO.NH.CO.CHO.    The  potassium  salt  is 
formed  with  evolution  of  CO.,,  on  adding  acetic  acid 
to  a  solution  of  the  potassium  salt  of  oxonicacid 

C.  H.NjO^  (Medicus,  A.  175,  280;  B.  9,  1162; 
10,  544).  Thick  shining  needles,  si.  sol.  cold,  v. 
sol.  hot,  water. — KA' :  crystalline  powder.  — 
AgA' :  amorphous  powder. 

Isomeride  v.  Allantdric  acid. 

GNOSCOPINE  Cs^Hj^N^O,,.  [233°].  S.  (cold 
alcohol)  -07.  An  alkaloid  obtained  from  the 
mother-liquors  in  the  purification  of  narceine 
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(T.  a.  H.  Smith,  Ph.  [3]  9,  82).  Sol.  chloroform 
and  CS._„  si.  sol.  benzene.  Insol.  aqueous  or 
alcoholic  NaOH.  Dissolves  in  acids.  The  solu- 
tion in  cone.  H.^SO,  is  yellow,  turned  crimson  by 
a  trace  of  KNO.j.  A  solution  of  the  hydrochloride 
gives  a  buff-coloured  pp.  with  platinic  chloride. 

GOA  POWDER  V.  Chrysauobin,  p.  173. 

GOLD.  Au  {Annmi).  At.  w.  lOG-8.5  (Thorpe 
a.  Laurie,  C.  J.  .51,  .505,  8U6).  At.  w.  196-64 
(Kriiss,  B.  20,  205,  2305).  Mol.  w.  unknown. 
[1045°]  (Violle,  C.  It.  92,  860) ;  [1240°]  (Kiems- 
dyck,  C.  N.  20,  23  ;  for  other  determinations  v. 
Carnelley's  Melting  and  Boiling-point  Tables). 
S.G.  ^  19-3  to  19-33  (G.  Eose,  P.  73,  1).  S.H. 
0°-100°  -0316  (Violle,  G.  R.  89,  702) ;  12°-98° 
•03244  (Regnault,  A.  Ch.  [2]  73,  1).  C.E.  at  40° 
•00001443  (Fizeau,  C.  B.  08,  1125)  ;  0°  to  100° 
•0000147  (Matthiessen,  Pr.  15,  220).  T.C.  53-2 
(Ag  =  100)  (Wiedmann  a.  Franz,  P.  M.  [4]  7,  33). 
E.G.  at  0°  =  43-84  to  44-02  (Hg  at  0°  =  1) 
(Matthiessen  a.  Von  Bose,  T.  152,  1).  For 
description  of  emission-spectrum  v.  de  Bois- 
baudran's  Spectres  Lumineux. 

Gold  has  been  known  and  used  from  pre- 
historic times.  The  names  by  which  the  metal 
is  known  in  different  languages  generally  express 
the  property  of  brightness.  The  method  of  sepa- 
rating gold  by  amalgamating  it  with  mercury  is 
fully  described  by  Pliny. 

Occurrenc. — Gold  is  found  native,  gene- 
rally more  or  ]y.is  alloyed  with  Ag.  It  occurs  in 
the  crystalline,  the  compact  metainorphic,  the 
trachytic,  and  trap,  rocks,  and  in  alluvial  soils. 
The  greatest  quantity  is  obtained  from  alluvial 
deposits  formed  by  the  disintegration  of  ancient 
auriferous  strata.  Gold  is  most  abundant  in 
Europe  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania  ;  but  it 
occurs  in  small  quantities  in  very  many  primi- 
tive mountains  or  in  the  sands  of  rivers  issuing 
from  such  mountains,  e.g.  in  the  southern  slopes 
of  the  Alps,  in  North  Wales,  in  the  Scottish 
Highlands,  and  in  the  Ural  mountains.  It  is 
also  found  in  fair  quantities  in  Brazil  and  Chili, 
and  other  parts  of  S.  America  ;  abundantly  in 
California,  and  parts  of  Australia,  and  in  British 
Columbia.  The  purest  specimens  of  native  gold 
contain  about  99  p.c.  Au.  The  Californian  gold 
averages  from  87-5  to  88-5  p.c,  and  the  Austra- 
lian from  90  to  90-0  p.c.  Au. 

Extraction  of  Gold.  —  (1)  By  washing 
away  the  earthy  particles  with  water. 
This  is  efi'ected  on  a  largo  scale  in  California  by 
means  of  a  head  of  water  rushing  through  a 
pipe  with  a  narrow  nozzle.  Sometimes  the  sands 
of  an  auriferous  stream  are  washed  in  a  wooden 
cradle,  which  is  rocked  by  hand.  (2)  By 
amalgamation.  The  richer  gold-containing 
rocks  are  crushed  and  mixed  with  mercury, 
whereby  an  amalgam  of  Au  and  Hg  is  formed  ; 
this  amalgam  is  separated  from  the  earthy 
matter  and  heated  in  specially  constructed  iron 
retorts ;  the  gold  remains  and  the  Hg  is  re- 
covered. Poorer  ores  are  washed  before  amal- 
gamation. (3)  By  smelting.  Ores  which  con- 
tain small  quantities  of  Au  mixed  with  Cu  and 
Pb,  and  sulphides,  are  sometimes  roasted,  and 
then  mixed  with  quartz  and  smelted  ;  the  mass 
is  powdered  and  treated  with  dilute  HoSO^Aq ; 
tlic  residue  is  mixed  with  fresh  quantities  of  ore 
and  the  treatment  is  repeated ;  when  a  fair 


quantity  of  Au  has  accumulated  in  the  residue 
it  is  boiled  with  cone.  H^.SO,,  to  dissolve  Ag,  Cu, 
&c.,  and  the  insoluble  matter  is  subjected  to  a 
process  of  parting.  (4)  By  wet  processes. 
The  23rincipal  process  is  that  based  on  convert- 
ing Au  into  soluble  AuCLj  by  treatment  with  CI. 
The  ore  is  thoroughly  roasted  to  remove  S,  As, 
and  Sb  ;  tlie  moistened  residue  is  then  treated 
with  CI  which  must  be  free  from  HCl ;  on  ad- 
dition of  warm  water,  the  AuClj  dissolves  ;  the 
Au  is  ppd.  generally  by  ferrous  sulphate.  In 
whatever  way  the  Au  has  been  separated  it  is 
usually  still  alloyed  with  Ag ;  this  is  separated 
by  parting.  Sufficient  Ag  is  added  to  ensure 
the  presence  of  5  parts  Ag  to  2  parts  Au  ;  the 
alloy  is  granulated  and  treated  with  pure  nitric 
acid  in  which  the  Ag  dissolves,  while  the  Au 
remains  insoluble.  Or  the  alloy,  which  should 
contain  from  19  to  25  p.c.  Au,  is  treated  with 
hot  cone.  H„SO| ;  Ag  dissolves  and  Au  is  in- 
soluble. The  treatment  with  HNO3  or  H„SO.,  is 
repeated ;  the  Au  is  washed  and  melted  with 
borax  and  nitre.  For  details  of  these  and  other 
processes  of  gold  extraction  v.  Diction.uiy  op 
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Preparation. — Au  may  be  obtained  from  any 
alloy  with  Ag  in  which  it  is  present  by  treating 
with  a  mixture  of  2  measures  of  cone.  HClAq 
and  1  of  cone.  HNO.„  filtering,  evaporating  at 
100°  until  acid  vapours  are  no  longer  evolved, 
dissolving  the  residue  in  warm  water  acidulated 
with  HCl,  filtering,  and  ppg.  Au  by  addition  of 
FeSOjAq.  Or  an  alloy  of  Ag  and  Au,  or  of  Ag, 
Cu,  and  Au,  containing  not  more  than  20  p.c. 
Au,  may  be  granulated,  heated  with  2^  times  its 
weight  of  H.^SO^Aq  S.G.  1-815  in  a  Pt  vessel  as 
long  as  S0._,  is  evolved,  boiled  with  a  little  more 
H.^SO|Aq  S".G.  1-65,  and  allowed  to  settle;  the 
liquid  is  then  poured  off  and  the  treatment  with 
HoSO,  S.G.  1-815  is  repeated  once  or  twice; 
finally  the  residual  Au  is  washed  and  dried. 
Kriiss  (-4.  238,  30)  prepared  pure  Au,  for  his 
determination  of  the  atomic  weight,  by  dissolving 
the  purest  commercial  Au  in  aqua  7'cgia,  evapo- 
rating to  dryness  at  100°  with  HCl,  dissolving  in 
water,  diluting  largely,  and  filtering ;  he  then 
ppd.  the  Au  (1)  by  SO.,,  followed  by  washing  with 
HClAq  and  water,  drying  at  180°,  digesting  with 
cone.  H._,SO,,  in  a  Pt  dish,  washing  with  hot 
water,  drying,  fusing  (in  Pt)  with  KHSO,,  (to 
remove  Pd),  then  fusing  with  KNO3  (to  remove 
Ir),  redissolving  in  a(ptia  rcgia,  and  reppg.  by 
SO.,.  By  method  (2)  the  Au  was  ppd.  from  the 
dilute  AuCL,  solution  by  oxalic  acid ;  in  method 
(3)  the  pptant.  used  was  Fed.,.  In  each  case  the 
Au  was  washed,  dissolved  in  aqua  regia,  and 
reppd.  by  SO.^,  again  washed,  and  redissolved  in 
aqi(a  rcgia,  and  finally  ppd.  by  oxalic  acid. 
Thorpe  a.  Laurie  (C.  j.  51,  570)  prepared  pure 
Au,  from  old  assay  cornets,  by  dissolving  in  aqua 
regia,  evaporating  to  remove  excess  of  nitric 
acid,  diluting  with  much  water,  allowing  to  settle 
for  several  weeks,  pouring  off  from  traces  of 
AgCl,  ppg.  by  SO.j,  and  boiling  the  pp.  with  water 
till  every  trace  of  CI  was  removed. 

Properties. — Au  is  the  only  metal  of  a  yellow 
colour;  in  thin  sheets  it  appears  greenish  by 
transmitted  light.  Au  ppd.  from  solution  by 
SO.,Aqor  FeSO.,Aq  appears  as  a  lustreless, brown- 
yellow  to  reddish,  powder.  Au  crystallises  in 
regular  forms  chiefly octahedra  and  dodecahedra. 
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Au  is  softer  than  Ag  butharder  than  Sn.  When 
pure,  Au  is  the  most  malleable  of  all  metals, 
sheets  '0001  mm.  thick  have  been  obtained.  The 
ductility  of  Au  is  nearly  limitless ;  a  grain  of 
Au  has  been  drawn  into  a  wire  500  ft.  long.  Au 
is  not  oxidised  by  heating  in  air ;  it  is  volatilised 
and  perhaps  partially  oxidised  when  a  strong 
electric  current  is  passed  through  thin  leaves  or 
wires.  Insoluble  in  HNO;,,  cone.  HClAq,  or 
H2SO4 ;  dissolved  by  aqiia  regia.  CI  and  Br 
combine  direct  with  Au  forming  AuCl,  and 
AuBrg  respectively  ;  the  metal  also  combines 
directly  with  P  ;  and  it  forms  alloys  with  several 
metals  {v.  infra,  Alloys).  Compounds  of  Au 
are  generally  easily  decomposed  by  heat,  yielding 
Au.  Purple  of  Cassius  is  probably  a  mixture  of 
SnOj  with  Au  {v.  Tin,  oxides  of). 

Goldis  distinctly  and  decidedly  metallic  in  its 
physical  properties  ;  but  in  many  of  its  chemical 
relations  it  belongs  to  the  non-metals.  The  com- 
position of  the  aureus  compounds  Au.^0,  Au„S, 
AuCl,  &c.,  marks  the  resemblance  between  Au 
and  the  alkali  metals  ;  the  solubility  in  water  of 
Au.S  and  Au^O  emphasises  this  resemblance. 
The  marked  instability  of  the  salts  of  Au,  the 
acidic  character  of  the  hydroxide  AuOjH^,  of  the 
sulphides  Au.,S  and  AuS,  and  the  existence  of  the 
acids  HAuCl.,  and  HAuBr,,,  mark  the  analogy- 
between  Au  and  the  non-metals.  In  the  classifi- 
cation based  on  the  periodic  law,  Au  is  placed 
both  in  Group  I.  whicli  contains  the  alkali  metals, 
and  in  Group  VIII.  which  contains  the  metals 
Fe  Ni  Co  and  also  the  Pt  metals.  Au  is  the  first 
member  of  series  11,  in  which  it  is  followed  by 
Hg,  Tl,  Pb,  and  Bi ;  these  four  elements  are 
decidedly  metallic,  but  both  Pb  and  Tl  form 
salts  in  which  they  play  the  part  of  negative 
elements.  (For  a  further  discussion  of  the 
chemical  relations  of  Au  v.  Coppeb  gboup  of 

ELEMENTS,  p.  250.) 

The  atomic  weight  of  Au  has  been  determined 
very  carefully  by  Thorpe  a.  Laurie,  from  (1)  the 
ratio  Au:KBr,  and  (2)  the  ratio  Au:AgBr;  the 
salt  used  was  KAuBr^  (C  J.  51,  565,  866).  Kriiss 
(B.  20,  205,  2365)  has  also  determined  the  at.  w, 
from  analyses  of  KAuBr,,  and  also  of  AuClj. 
(For  an  account  of  older  determinations  v.  paper 
of  Thorpe  a.  Laurie.) 

Allotropic  form  of  Gold. — According  to  Thom- 
sen  [Th.  3,  398)  the  Au  ppd.  by  SO.,Aq  from 
solutions  of  AuBr.|  differs  from  that  pi)d.  from 
AuGl.,Aq  ;  the  thermal  measurements  of  the  two 
reduction-processes  show,  accordingto  Thomsen, 
that  Au  ppd.  from  AuBr.,  possesses  energy  equal 
to  3,210  gram-units  of  heat,  per  197  grams  of 
gold,  more  than  the  Au  ppd.  from  AuCl,. 

Gold,  alloys  of.  Gold  alloys  with  most 
metals.  The  alloys  which  are  of  most  technical 
importance  are  those  with  copper  and  silver. 
Pure  Au  is  too  soft  for  making  jewellery,  watches, 
coins,  &c. ;  alloying  it  with  Cu  increases  the 
hardness,  and  produces  a  redder  colour  than  that 
of  pure  Au.  Alloying  with  Ag  gives  a  lighter 
colour.  Alloys  of  Au  with  Cu  and  Ag  are  more 
fusible  than  pure  Au.  The  standard  coinage  of 
the  United  Kingdom  is  11  Au  to  1  Cu.  Au 
forms  amalgams  with  Hg.  By  dissolving  1  pt. 
Au  in  about  1,000  pts.  Hg,  pressing  through 
chamois  leather,  and  treating  the  residue  with 
HNOjAq,  a  solid  amalgam  approximating  to  the 
composition   Au^Hg  is  said  to   be  obtained 


(Henry,  P.  M.  (4)  9,  468).  An  amalgam, 
approximately  Au2Hg3,  is  found  native  in 
California.  Another  amalgam,  approximately 
Ag-vAugHgij,  is  found  in  New  Granada.  The  pasty 
amalgam  of  2  pts.  Au  with  1  pt.  Hg  is  sometimes 
used  for  gilding  articles  of  copper  and  bronze. 
The  surface  of  the  article  is  cleaned  thoroughly 
by  heating  and  immersing  in  dilute  HjSOjAq, 
it  is  then  amalgamated  by  rubbing  with 
Hg(N03).Aq,  and  then  pressed  on  the  pasty 
amalgam  of  Au  ;  the  Hg  is  then  driven  oft"  by 
heat,  and  the  surface  is  polished.  Copper  may 
also  be  gilded  by  immersion  in  boiling  AuCl.,Aq 
to  which  an  alkaline  carbonate  has  been  added. 
The  process  of  gilding  generally  consists  in  de- 
positing Au  from  solution  of  the  cyanide  in 
KCNAq  by  an  electric  current,  the  object  to  be 
gilded  being  made  the  negative  pole,  while  the 
positive  consists  of  a  bar  of  gold  {v.  Dictionary 

OF  TECHNICAL  CHEJIISTRY). 

Gold  bromides.  Aurous  bromide  AuBr,  and 
auric  bromide  AuBrj,  have  been  isolated,  and, 
according  to  Thomsen,  a  third  bromide  AuBr2 
also  exists  ;  as  none  of  the  bromides  has  been 
gasified,  the  above  formulas  may  or  may  not  be 
molecular.  Thomsen  gives  the  following  ther- 
mal data  [Th.  3,  412)  [Au,  Br]  =  -80 ;  [Au,  Br'] 
=  8,850;  [Au,  Br\  Aq]  =  5,090;  [AuBr',  Aq] 
=  -  3,760  ;  [AuBr''Aq,  3HClAq]  =  4,280.  AuBra 
combines  with  HBr  to  form  HAuBr,  [v.  infra). 

AuRous  BROMIDE  AuBr  (or  Au^.Br.^). 
HAuBr  ,.5H20  (v.  infra)  is  placed  in  a  porcelain 
basin,  tlie  bottom,  but  not  the  sides,  of  which  is 
gentlyheated;  the  salt  melts  and  then  evolves  H.^O 
and  HBr  ;  the  dish  is  then  kept  in  a  drying  oven 
at  115°  until  the  colour  is  yellowish-grey  (Thom- 
sen, Th.  3,  390).  AuBr  is  described  by  Thomsen 
as  a  greyish-yellow  body  with  a  talc-like  appear- 
ance, unchanged  in  air  and  insoluble  in  water  ; 
decomposed  somewhat  above  115°  into  Br  and 
Au ;  reacts  with  HBrAq  to  form  HAuBr4  and 
Au. 

AuBO-AUKic  BROMIDE  AuBr^  (or  AuBr.AuBr^). 
According  to  Thomsen  {Th.  3,  386),  this  com- 
pound is  produced  by  treating  Au  which  has  been 
reduced  by  SO.,Aq  and  dried  at  170°  with  excess 
of  Br,  removing  the  excess  of  Br  by  tilting 
the  vessel,  powdering  the  residue,  and  again 
treating  with  a  little  Br.  Thomsen  describes 
AuBr,,  as  a  compact,  almost  black,  non-deli- 
quescent, mass ;  at  c.  115°  it  is  decomposed  to 
AuBr  and  Br ;  it  dissolves  slowly  in  water  to 
form  AuBr  and  AuBr3 ;  it  is  decomposed  rapidly 
by  acids  and  also  by  anhydrous  ether  into  AuBr.,, 
which  dissolves,  and  a  residue,  probably  AuBr, 
which  slowly  decomposes  to  AuBr^  and  Au. 
According  to  Kriiss  a.  Schmidt  {B.  20,  2634) 
AuBr.^  does  not  exist. 

Auric  bromide  AuBr^.  Ppd.  Au  is  dissolved 
in  BrAq,  or  better  in  HBrAq  containing  HNO.,,  and 
the  solution  is  evaporated  at  a  low  temperature. 
Thomsen  (Th.  3,  387)  recommends  to  treat 
AuBr^  with  anhydrous  ether,  which  is  kept  cold 
by  the  passage  through  it  of  a  current  of  air,  and 
then  to  evaporate  the  cone,  solution  thus  ob- 
tained by  sucking  a  rapid  current  of  air  through 
it  (if  temperature  is  not  kept  low,  reduction  of 
AuBr.,  takes  place),  to  allow  the  residue  to  stand 
over  lime  until  dry,  then  to  powder  and  dry  at 
70°.  AuBr,  is  a  dark-brown,  non-deliquescent, 
powder  ;  soluble  in  water  and  ether ;  the  solu- 
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tions  when  cone,  are  nearly  black.  AuBr,Aq  is 
partially  reduced  by  boiling  ;  SO^Aq  forms  AuBr 
and  then  Au.  AuBr,  combines  with  HBr  to 
form  HAuBr,  {v.  infra). 

AuRO-BRoMnYURic  ACID  HAuBr,|.5H.jO  {Atiro- 
bromicacid.  Bromo-auricacid.  HydrogenbroDio- 
aurate).  Finely  divided  Au  is  treated  with  excess 
of  Br ;  when  the  reaction  is  completed,  HBrAq 
S.G.  1'3S  is  added  in  the  proportion  of  100  g.  to 
every  100  g.  Au  used,  and  then  enough  Br  is 
added  to  dissolve  completely  all  the  Au ;  the 
liquid  is  poured  into  a  porcelEun  dish  which  is 
allowed  to  stand  in  a  cool  place.  Large,  dark, 
vermillion-red  crystals  soon  separate  ;  after  an 
hour  or  so  the  mother  liquor  is  poured  oil',  and 
the  crystals  are  dried  at  a  temperature  not  ex- 
ceeding 20°.  The  crystals  melt  at  27°  ;  they  are 
unchanged  in  ordinary  air.  HAuBr^Aq  is  reduced 
to  Au  by  SO,Aq  (Th.  3,  389).  Thomson  (Th.  3, 
411)  gives  the  thermal  data  :  [AuBr-*Aq,IIBrAq] 
=  7,700  ;  [AuBr^  HBrAq]  =  3,880  ; 
[AuBr',  HBr,  5H-0]  =35,280;  [Au,  Br^  HBrAq] 
=  12,790  ;  [HAuBr^Aq,  4HClAq]  =  -  510  ; 
[3AuBr,  HBrAq]  =  3,650;  [AuBr'Aq,  2S0=Aq] 
=  Gl,790  ;  [HAuBr'.  5H,0,  Aq]  =  -11,400. 

Aurobromate  of  potassium  KAuBr.,. 
Potassmm  bromo-auratc.  Monoclinic  crystals  ; 
a:6;c  =  -79688:1: -361  ;  y3  =  85°  34'  2"  (Schott- 
lander,  A.  240,  346).  Prepared  by  dissolving  a 
mixture  of  finely- divided  Au  and  KBr,  in  the 
ratio  Au:KBr,  in  excess  of  Br  with  addition  of  I 
a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  evaporating, 
and  crystallising  from  water  (Thorpe  a.  Laurie, 
C.  J.  51,  571).  The  salt  is  decomposed  by  heat 
to  Au  and  KBr.  According  to  Kriiss  (B.  20,  2365) 
KAuBr,  cannot  be  obtained  perfectly  free  from 
traces  of  Au ;  but  this  is  denied  by  Thorpe  a. 
Laurie  (C.  J.  51,  860).  The  salt  in  solution  is 
very  easily  partially  reduced. 

Gold  chlorides.  Two  chlorides  AuCl  and 
AuClj  certainly  exist ;  Thomsen  says  that  a  third 
chloride,  AuCL,  is  also  produced  by  the  reaction 
between  Au  and  CI ;  this  is  denied  by  Kriiss, 
but  re-asserted  by  Thomsen.  The  formuhe 
AuCl,  AuCl.,,  and  AuCL,  are  the  simplest  that 
can  be  given  ;  but  as  the  compounds  have  not 
been  gasified  these  formula;  are  not  necessarily 
molecular. 

AoRous  CHLORIDE  AuCl.  Bcst  prepared  ac- 
cording to  Thomsen  {Th.  3,  386)  by  heating 
AuCL,  to  185°.  Yellowish-white  powder ;  insol. 
water,  but  decomposed  by  water,  quickly  on 
heating,  to  AuCl.Aq  and  Au.  [Au,  CI]  =  5,810; 
[3AuCl,  HCIAq]  =  4,980  (Th.  3,  411). 

AuRo-AURic  ciiLnRiDE  AuCl._,  (or  AuCl.AuClj). 
Thomsen  [Th.  3,  383)  describes  this  compound 
as  a  hard,  dark  red,  very  hygroscopic,  solid  ;  de- 
composed by  water  to  AuCl  and  AuCL,Aq ;  de- 
composes at  c.  250°  giving  some  AuCl^ ;  pre- 
pared by  leading  dry  CI  over  Au  ppd.  by  SO..Aq 
from  AuCLjAq,  the  reaction  being  started  by 
gentle  heating  and  then  allowed  to  proceed  until 
:i  11  the  Au  is  changed  to  AuCL  (Th.  3,  383  ;  v.  also 
Thomsen,  J.  pr.  [2]  37,  105).  Kriiss  a.  Schmidt 
( B.  20,  2634  ;  and  also  pr.  [2]  38,  77)  assert 
that  the  products  of  the  action  of  CI  on  Au  are 
a  mixture  of  Au  and  AuCia,  and  that  no  AuClj 
is  produced. 

Kriiss  (B.  20,  211)  says  that  when  finely- 
divided  Au  is  heated  in  dry  CI  to  140^  auro- 
auric  chloride  is  produced  ;  at  180°- 190°  this 


is  decomposed  with  formation  of  AuCl  and  a 
little  AuCL, ;  at  220°-230°  a  little  more  AuCl^ 
is  obtained  and  the  AuCl  decomposes  to  Au  and 
CI,  and  that  the  Au  thus  produced  remains  un- 
changed in  the  CI ;  on  cooling  these  reactions 
are  reversed.  But  in  a  subsequent  memoir  Kriiss 
a.  Schmidt  say  that  the  only  products  of  the 
reaction  of  Au  with  CI  are  AuCl  and  AuCL,,  and 
finally  AuCL,  and  Au. 

Auric  chloride  AuCl^.  Formed  by  dissolv- 
ing Au  in  aqua  regia,  evaporating,  and  crystal- 
lising, and  drying  on  a  porous  tile  over  cone. 
H.^SO,  for  several  days.  A  purer  product  is 
obtained  by  evaporating  the  solution  in  aqua 
regia  to  dryness,  heating  the  residue  to  185°  so 
long  as  CI  is  evolved,  decomposing  the  AuCl 
thus  formed  by  a  very  little  hot  water,  allowing 
to  settle,  decanting  from  Au,  and  evaporating  to 
dryness  the  cone.  AuCl.,Aq  thus  obtained  over  a 
flame  arranged  so  that  the  bottom  and  not  the 
sides  of  the  vessel  is  kept  hot ;  when  the  residue 
is  heated  to  150°  pure  AuCL,  is  obtained.  Thom- 
sen (TJi,.  3,  384)  recommends  to  treat  AuCl.j 
instead  of  AuCl  with  water  in  the  manner  di- 
rected. If  cone.  AuCL,Aq  is  evaporated  to  the 
crystallising  point,  and  then  allowed  to  stand  in 
dry  air,  large  orange  crystals  of  the  hydrate 
AuCl.,.2H,0  separate ;  these  are  dehydrated  by 
standing  on  a  porous  tile  over  cone.  H^SO.,  for 
some  days  (Th.  3,  386).  AuCl^  is  also  formed 
by  heating  finely-divided  Au  in  CI  (v.  supra). 
Lindet  (C.  B.  101,  1492)  recommends  to  heat 
Au  in  CI  in  presence  of  AsCl^,  SiCl.,,  SbCl^,  SnCl,, 
or  TiClj ;  AuCl^  is  formed  and  dissolves  in  the 
other  chloride,  but  separates  in  crystals  on  cool- 
ing. 

Auric  chloride  crystallises  in  large  red-brown 
leaflets ;  it  is  very  deliquescent,  and  dissolves 
in  water  with  production  of  heat.  AuCl^Aq  is 
easily  reduced;  Au  is  ppd.  by  P,  many  metals, 
FeSO,,,  H.,C.^Oj,  As.^0.,,  SboO;,,  and  by  organic 
matter ;  reduction  also  occurs  by  the  action  of 
light  (v.  Foussereau,  C.  R.  103,  248) ;  AuCl^Aq 
is  not  reduced  by  pjirc  NaOH,  but  if  organic 
matter  is  present  reduction  occurs  (Kriiss,  A. 
237,  274).  AuCL,  dissolves  in  hot  AsCL,,  SiClj, 
SbClj,  SnCl  I,  and  TiCl,,,  but  separates  again  on 
cooling.  When  Au  is  heated  with  S.^Cl.^  the  com- 
pound AuCL|.SClj  is  formed  ;  and  when  Au  is 
heated  with  SeCl,  dissolved  in  molten  AsCL,,  and 
CI  is  i^assed  in,  the  compound  AuCL,.SeCl,  is 
produced  (Lindet,  G.R.  101,  1492).  AuClj  com- 
bines with  HCl  to  form  HAuCl^  (v.  infra).  HBr 
reacts  with  AuClj  to  form  HAuCl,,  HAuBi-^,  and 
HCl  (Th.  3,  410).  Thomsen  (Th.  3,  411)  gives 
the  thermal  data  :—[Au,  CP]  =  22,820;  [AuCP,Aq] 
=  4,450;  [Au,  CP,  Aq]  =  27,270;  [AuCL'.2H-0,Aq] 
=  -1,690  ;  [AuCPAq,  4HBrAq]  =  15,210. 

Auro-ciilorhydeic  acid  HAuCI  |.4H,.0.  (xhiro- 
chloric  acid .  ChJoro-auric  acid.  Hydrogen  chlui  o- 
aiiratc).  Long  yellow  needles,  formed  by  dis- 
solving Au  in  aqua  regia,  adding  a  large  excess 
of  HCl,  evaporating  to  a  syrup,  and  allowing 
to  crystallise.  Also  by  dissolving  AuCL.Aq 
in  HClAq  and  evaporating;  in  dry  air 
HAuC1^.3H.,0  is  formed  (Th.  3,  407).  HAuCl, 
is  also  formed,  along  with  HAuBr,  and  HCl, 
when  excess  of  HBrAq  is  added  to  AuCL,A(i 
(7/1.3,410).  [AuCPAq,  HClAq]  =  4,530  ;  [Au, 
CP,  HClAq]  =  31,800  ;  [AuCP,  HCl,  4H  0] 
=  32,130  ;      [AuCPAq,     4HBrAq]  =  15,210 ; 
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[HAuCPAq,  4HBrAq]  =  13,800; 
[HAuCl-'.dH^O.Aq]  =  -5,830  ;  [HAuCP.SH^O.Aq] 
=  -3,550. 

Ammonium  auro-chlorate,  (NHj)AuCl4 
(Ammonium  chloro  -  aurate) .  By  dissolving 
NHjCl  in  AuCljAq  strongly  acidified  with  HCl, 
and  evaporating,  monoclinic  yellow  tablets  are  ob- 
tained, having  the  composition  4NH4AuCl4.5H.,0 ; 
if  these  are  dissolved  in  water  and  re-crystallised 
rhombic  plates  are  formed  2NHjAuCl4.5H20. 
Both  salts  are  dehydrated  at  100°. 

Potassium  auro-chlorate  or  chloro- 
aurate,  KAuClj.  Formed  similarly  to  the  NH^ 
salt ;  crystallises  in  yellow  needles,  2KAuCl4.H^O ; 
the  crystals  effloresce  in  the  air;  when  heated 
they  melt  with  evolution  of  CI,  and  the  liquid 
solidifies  to  KAuClj. 

Sodium  auro-chlorate  or  chloro- 
aurate,  NaAuCl4.2H20.  Formed  similarly  to  the 
NH.,  salt. 

Aurochlorates  of  Ba,  Cd,  Ca,  Co,  Mg,  Mn,  Ni, 
Sr,  and  Zn  have  been  obtained  by  Von  Bonsdorff 
(P.  17,  261 ;  33,  64). 

Gold  cyanides ;  and  double  cyanides,  also 
auricyanides,  v.  pp.  381-2. 

Gold,  fulminating,  v.  auric  oxide,  infra. 

Gold  hydroxides  v,  gold,  oxides  and 
HYDROXIDES  OF,  infra. 

Gold  iodides.  Two  are  known,  Aul  and 
Aulj. 

AuEous  IODIDE  Aul.  A  citron-yellow  powder, 
insol.  cold,  si.  sol.  hot,  water.  Formed  by 
adding  HIAq  to  AUjOj,  I  being  set  free  in  the 
reaction ;  or  by  adding  an  equivalent  quantity 
of  KI  in  solution,  little  by  little,  to  AuClaAq 
(AuCljAq  3KIAq  =  Aul  -f  3KClAq  -f  21) .  Decom- 
posed at  120°  to  Au  and  I;  decomposed  by 
KOHAq  withppn.  of  Au.  [Au,I]  =- 5,520  (Th. 
3,  412). 

AuBic  IODIDE  Aulj.  A  dark-green  pp.  formed 
by  adding  AuCl^Aq,  little  by  little,  to  KIAq. 
When  less  than  AuClj  is  added  to  4KI 
a  dark-green  liquid  is  formed,  and  then  a 
pp.  which  dissolves  on  shaking ;  on  then 
adding  a  little  more  AuCljAq  the  liquid  is 
decolourised    and    Aulj    is    ppd.  (probably 

(1)  4KIAq -I- AuCljAq  =  3KClAq -i- KAuI.Aq  and 

(2)  SKAuIjAq  +  AuCljAq  =  3KClAq  -t-  4AUI3).  AUI3 
is  very  unstable  ;  exposed  to  the  air  it  changes 
to  Aul.  It  combines  with  HI,  but  little  is  known 
of  the  properties  of  the  compound ;  with  KI  it 
forms  KAUI4. 

Potassium  auro-iodate  or  iodo-aurate 
KAuIj.  Black,  lustrous,  four-sided  prisms ; 
formed  by  dissolving  Aul^  in  KIAq,  or  by  mixing 
Aulj  and  KIAq  in  the  ratio  Aul3:4KI,  and  al- 
lowing the  liquid  to  crystallise.  Soluble,  with 
partial  decomposition,  in  water.  Decomposed 
by  heat  to  Au  and  KI  (c/.  Johnston,  P.  M.  [3J  9, 
266).    [AuCPAq,3KIAq]  =  45,660  (Th.  3,  411). 

Gold,  oxides  and  hydroxides  of.  Three  oxides 
of  Au  have  been  isolated :  aurous  oxide  Au,0, 
auro-auric  oxide  AuO,  and  auric  oxide  Au^O^. 
Aurylic  hydroxide  AuO. OH  (or  Au20„(OH)2)  has 
been  obtained,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  other 
hydroxides  intermediate  between  AuO. OH  and 
AUO3H3.  There  is  still  doubt  as  to  the  isolation 
of  auric  hydroxide  AuO-jH,.  Oxides  of  Au  con- 
taining more  0  than  Au.^Oj  have  been  described, 
but  according  to  Kriiss  none  of  these  exists  {v. 
Kriiss,  B.  19,  2541 ;  references  to  older  papers 


are  given  by  Kriiss).  The  hydrate  AU2O.2H2O 
described  by  Easchig  {A.  235,  341)  does  not  exist 
according  to  Kriiss. 

Adeous  OXIDE  Au^O.  This  oxide  is  best  pre- 
pared by  adding  SOjAq,  drop  by  drop,  to 
KAuBr4Aq  kept  at  0°  until  the  red  colour  just 
disappears,  pouring  off  the  liquid,  warming  the 
residual  AuBr  with  KOHAq,  washing  the  ppd. 
hydrated  Au-,0  with  boiling  water,  and  drying 
over  P„0j  (Kriiss,  B.  19,  2543).  Au^O  is  a 
greyish-violet  solid ;  when  freshly  ppd.it  is  some- 
what soluble  in  Cold  water,  but  is  ppd.  on  boil- 
ing ;  also  slightly  soluble  in  KOHAq  ;  soluble  in 

;  HClAq  or  HBrAq  with  separation  of  Au  ;  un- 
acted on  by  other  acids ;  decomposed  at  c.  250° 
to  Au  and  0.  Solutions  of  Au.X)  in  water 
give  a  marked  absorption-spectrum  (Kriiss,  I.e.). 
Easchig  {A.  235,  341)  describes  bodies  produced 
by  reactions  between  aurous  oxide  and  ammonia, 
and  the  same  oxide  and  methylamine  ;  when 
cone.  NH3Aq  is  added  to  AUjO  suspended  in 
water,  a  black  explosive  compound,  NAU3.NH3, 
is  obtained,  and  when  this  is  boiled  with  water 
or  dilute  acids  triauramine,  NAUj,  is  produced  ; 
NH^Me  forms  NMeAuj. 

AuEO-ADBic  OXIDE  AuO  (or  Au^O.AUoOj).  Ac- 
cording to  Kriiss  [B.  19,  2544)  this  oxide  is  best 
obtained  by  heating  AUO3H3  (v.  infra)  to  160°. 
AuO  is  described  as  a  dark  olive-brown  powder ; 
very  hygroscopic,  and  must  be  kept  over  P2O5 
(Kruss;  v.  also  Schottliinder,  A.  217,  312). 
Cone.  NHjAq  acting  on  AuO  is  said  to  form 
the  very  explosive  body  sesquiJiydraurylamine 
NH3.N(AuOH)3  (Easchig,  A.  235,  341). 

AuBio  OXIDE  AU2O3.  AuCl3Aq  is  obtained  by 
decomposing  1  pt.  AuCl  with  50  pts.  water  and 
filtering;  the  liquid  is  heated  to  boiling  and 
magnesia  alba  (not  usta)  is  added  until  the  red 
colour  of  the  liquid  disappears ;  the  pp.  of 

j  AUO3H3  is  filtered  off,  suspended  in  20  pts.  water, 
and  kept  in  contact  with  10  pts.  HNOjAq,  S.G. 
1'4,  for  12  hours ;  the  residue  is  then  digested  at 
100°  for  6  hours,  with  reversed  condenser  at- 
tached, with  HN03Aq  and  water  as  before  ;  the 
residue  from  this  digestion  is  washed  with  hot 
water  until  every  trace  of  HNOgis  removed  ;  the 
AUO3H3  is  then  dried  and  very  carefully  heated 
(?  to  under  100°  ;  the  directions  given  by  Kriiss 
are  not  clear).  AUjOj  gives  oft  0  at  c.  110°  ;  at 
160°  AuO  remains ;  at  250°  Au  remains.  It  is 
easily  reduced  to  Au. 

When  moist  AU2O3  is  treated  with  excess  of 
NH3Aq,  or  when  excess  of  NHsAq  is  added  to 
AuCljAq  and  the  pp.  is  suspended  in  boiling 
NHjAq,  or  in  water  containing  a  little  KOH, 
and  then  allowed  to  dry,  a  yellowish-brown 
solid,  with  a  tinge  of  purple,  is  obtained,  which 
explodes  loudly  when  struck  by  a  hammer  or 
when  heated  to  a  little  above  100°  ;  the  products 
of  the  decomposition  are  Au,  NH3,  N,  and  HoO. 
This  substance  is  generally  known  fulminating 
gold.  Dumas  (A.  Ch.  [2]  44,  167)  gave  to  it  the 
formula  (AuN.NH3)2.3H,0  ;  this  is  confirmed  by 
Easchig  (A.  235,  341)  for  the  body  obtained  by 
the  action  of  NHjAq  on  Au^O.,,  but  E.  says  that 
the  product  of  the  action  of'NH3Aq  on  AuGljAq 
is  a  mixture  of  the  preceding  awric  diamine 
with  auric  imido- chloride,  NH.AuCl.  Dilute 
H.,S04Aq  with  fulminating  gold  forms  a  very 
explosive  body,  (AuN„H2)4.H2S04  (E.). 

AuEic  HYDEOxiDES.    Aocoiding  to  Kriiss  {B. 
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19,  2546)  the  normal  hydroxide 
Au._,0.,.3H._,0(  =  AuO^H;,)  is  obtained  by  ppg. 
AuCljAq  by  magnesia  alba,  and  removing  the 
excess  of  magnesia  by  HNO^Aq  (for  details  v. 
supra,  ADnic  oxide)  ;  Kriiss  does  not  say  at 
what  temperature  the  pp.  must  be  dried,  nor 
does  he  give  analyses.  When  this  pp.  is  kept 
for  some  weeks  over  P.,0,-  the  hydroxide 
Au.,0,.H„0(  =  Au.,0.,.0„H.,)  is  obtained  (Kriiss). 
Schottlander  (A.  217,  312)  failed  to  isolate 
AuO-iKj-,  the  highest  percentage  of  water  he 
obtained  agreed  with  the  formula  2Au.^O.,.3H.^O, 
and  the  lowest  with  the  formula  Au.jO.,.H.jO. 
Schottliinder  [I.e.]  by  decomposing  AuSO.,  {v. 
Sulphates)  by  water  obtained  the  compound 
3AuO.H,0(  =  Au,0,,.0,H,,).  These  hydroxides, 
or  hydrated  oxides,  yield  Au  when  heated  to  c. 
250°  (c/.  also  Pelletier,  A.  Ch.  [3]  15,  5,  113  ; 
Fremy,  A.  Ch.  [3]  31,  478;  Thomsen,  Th. 
3,  391). 

Moist  auric  oxide  (?  AuO^H^)  is  a  weak  base  ; 
it  dissolves  in  cone.  H.^SO^  and  HNO.,Aq  but  the 
solutions  are  decomposed  by  water  with  ppn.  of 
hydrated  Au.,0,.  Schottliinder  {A.  217,  312) 
obtained  Au(NO,),.HNO,.3H..O  by  dissolving  the 
hydrated  oxide  in  HNO,,Aq,"  S.G.  1-492,  at  20°, 
heating  to  100°,  separating  from  ppd.  Au,  and 
crystallising  by  surrounding  by  a  freezing  mix- 
ture ;  by  heating  this  acid  nitrate  to  above  73° 
he  obtained  the  normal  nitrate  Au(N03).|.a'H._,0. 
The  same  chemist  obtained  the  sulphates 
AuO.HSOj  and  AuSO,  from  the  nitrate.  Hy- 
drated auric  oxide  dissolves  in  alkalis,  and 
from  such  solutions  salts  have  been  obtained 
known  as  anratcs,  e.g.  KAu0.^.3H,,0.  These 
salts  are  very  easily  reduced  to  Au  (v.  Adeates, 
vol.  i.  p.  303).  Thomsen  (Th.  3,  411)  gives  the 
following  thermal  data  :  [AuO^H',4HClAq] 
=  22,970  ;  [AuO=H-',4HBrAq]  ^  36,780  ; 
[AuO<H^3HClAq]  =  18,440  ;  [AuO^H^3HBrAq] 
=  29,080  ;  [Au-,O^H•-0]  =  -  13,190. 

Gold  phosphide  Au.P^.  A  grey  solid,  S.G. 
0-67,  formed  by  gently  heating  Au  in  P  vapour  ; 
decomposed  by  heat  (Schrotter,  W.  A,  B.  1849. 
301). 

Gold  purple.  A  name  given  to  purple  of 
Cafisius,  which  is  probably  a  mixture  of  SuO.^ 
with  finely  divided  Au  (i'.  Tin,  oxiiies  of). 

Gold,  salts  of.  Few  compounds  have  been 
isolated  produced  by  replacing  H  of  acids  by 
Au;  those  which  are  known  are  very  easily  re- 
duced, like  all  the  compounds  of  Au.  The 
normal  nitrate  and  sulphate  Au(NO,|).„  and 
AuSOj  have  been  isolated  (v.  supra) ;  also  some 
basic  nitrates  and  sulphates,  and  a  few  double 
salts,  e.g.  gold-ammonium  sulphite  and  gold- 
avimoniumthiosulpliate  (v.  Nitrates, Sulphates, 
etc.). 

Gold  selenide.  The  pp.  obtained  by  adding 
IL.Sc  to  solutions  of  Au  is  probably  a  selenide 
(lierzelius,  P.  8,  178). 

Gold  selenoeyanides  v.  p.  348. 

Gold  sulphides.  Two  sulphides,  Au.^S  and 
AuS,  have  been  isolated ;  these  sulphides  form 
thio-  salts  by  reacting  with  alkaline  sulphides, 
but  the  salts  have  scarcely  been  examined. 
When  HjS  is  passed  into  AuCl^Aq,  kept  at  100°, 
Au  is  ppd. ;  if  local  cooling  takes  place  the  pp. 
contains  varying  proportions  of  combined  S, 
but  no  definite  compound  is  produced  (L.  Hoff- 
mann a.  Kriiss,  B.  20,  2309). 


Aunous  SULPHIDE  Au.^S.  Obtained  by  passing 
H^S  into  a  solution  of  KAuCy,  and  then  adding 
HClAq.  The  KAuCy,  was  prepared  by  decolour- 
ising AuCljAq  by  KCy,  concentrating  at  100°, 
adding  dilute  HClAq,  evaporating,  and  washing 
the  pp.  with  hot  water.  The  KAuCy,  was  dis- 
solved in  KCyAq ;  the  liquid  was  saturated  with 
HjS,  excess  of  HClAq  was  added,  and  the  whole 
was  heated  to  boiling.  The  grey  pp.  which 
formed  was  washed  with  HClAq,  then  with 
C..H,jO,  ether,  and  CS.,,,  in  succession,  and  finally 
with  ether  (L.  Hoffmann  a.  Kriiss,  B.  20,  2373). 
Au.^S  is  a  brownish-black  powder ;  when  freshly 
ppd.  it  dissolves  in  water,  but  after  drying  it  is 
insoluble  in  water,  and  not  decomposed  by  boil- 
ing dilute  HClAq  or  H.^SO,,Aq.  Dissolved  by 
BrAq,  forming  AuBr,,  and  H.SO^ ;  oxidised 
readily  by  aqua  regia,  &c.  It  is  not  acted  on  by 
KOHAq  even  at  100° ;  slowly  dissolved  by 
alkaline  monosulphides,  easily  by  alkaline  poly- 
sulphides,  with  formation  of  thio-  salts  of  Au. 
Au.^S  is  soluble  in  KCyAq,  and  is  reppd.  by 
PIClAq.  It  is  completely  decomposed  by  heating 
to  240°  (H.  a.  K.). 

Adko-auric  sulphide  AuS(  =  Au„S.Au„S,)  (L. 
Hoffmann  a.  Kriiss,  B.  20,  2704).  Obtained  by 
passing  H.^S  into  cold  AuCljAq  until  the 
liquid  is  colourless,  washing  the  pp.  repeatedly, 
by  decantation,  with  water,  then  with  abso- 
lute alcohol,  dry  ether,  and  CS.,  successively, 
and  finally  with  ether,  and  drying  at  120°-130° 
(8AuCl,Aq -i- 9H.S  +  4H.,0 

=  8AuS  +  24HClAq  4-  H.SOjAq).  AuS  is  a  black 
powder ;  when  finely  divided  it  transmits  reddish 
light.  Heated  to  140°  SO.,  is  evolved,  and  at 
250°-270°  all  S  is  removed',  without  the  inter- 
mediate production  of  Au^.S.  AuS  is  insoluble 
in  all  acids  except  aqua  rcgia  ;  it  is  gradually 
oxidised  by  BrAq  to  AuBi-j  and  H,,SO^ ;  it  is  dis- 
solved by  alkaline  sulphides ;  acids  ppt.  AuS 
from  these  solutions.  Cone.  KOHAq  has  no 
action  when  cold,  but  on  heating  Au  is  ppd, 
and  K  aurate  and  thio-aurate  go  into  solution. 

H.  a.  K.  (I.e.)  have  repeated  the  experiments 
of  Berzelius,  Oberkampf,  Yorke,  and  others,  but 
have  failed  to  obtain  any  other  sulphides  of  gold 
except  Au.^S  and  AuS.  (For  references  to  the 
older  memoirs,  v.  H.  a.  K.,  I.e.) 

Sodiiim  aurosiilphide  NaAuS.4H20. 
Monoclinic  prisms ;  very  easily  decomposed  in 
air  ;  obtained  by  fusing  together  Au,  Na.,S,  or 
NaoCO,,  and  S,  lixiviating  with  water  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  N,  and  evaporating  in  the  same 
atmosphere  in  vacuo. 

Gold  sulphocyanides  v.  p.  350. 

Gold  telluride.  Probably  obtained  by  ppg. 
AuCl,Aq  by  H.,Te  (Berzehus,  P.  8,  178). 

M.  M.  P.  M. 

GOSSYPOSE  is  identical  with  Eaffinose. 

GKAMININ  OC^HioO^aq.  [209°].  S.G.  1-522. 
[a]D  =  -  38-89°.  S.  22-8  at  10°.  A  carbohydrate 
found  in  the  roots  of  Trisetum  alpestre  and  other 
plants  (Ekstrand  a.  Johanson,  B.  21,  597). 

GEANATINE.  An  alkaloid  in  the  bark  of 
the  root  of  the  pomegranate  (Durand,  J.  Ph. 
[4]  28,  108). 

GRANDIFLOEINE.  Mol.  w.  230-4.  Obtained 
from  the  fruit  of  Solanum  graiuliflorwn  by  ex- 
tracting with  water  and  alcohol.  White  powder 
giving  the  usual  alkaloid  reactions.  Cone. 
HjSO,  and  a  little  MnOj  give  a  yellow  colouration, 
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turning  green  and  then  violet  (Domingos  Freire, 
C.  B.  105,  1074). 

GEANULOSE  v.  Starch. 

GRAPHITE,  a  form  of  carbon;  v.  vol.  i. 
pp.  685-687. 

GRAPHITIC  ACID  C,,H,0.,.  Formed  in  small 
quantity  in  the  electrolysis  of  mineral  acids  and 
salts  when  the  positive  pole  is  pure  graj)hite 
(Bartoh  a.  Papasogli,  G.  12,  114  ;  13,  37). 

Preparation. — Graphite,  purified  by  boiling 
with  acids  and  fusion  with  caustic  potash,  is 
intimately  mixed  with  KCIO3  (3  pts.)  ;  the 
strongest  nitric  acid  is  added  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  render  the  mixture  fluid;  and  the  whole 
is  either  exposed  to  sunshine  or  heated  to  60° 
for  3  or  4  days.  When  no  more  yellow  vapours 
are  evolved,  the  mixture  is  shaken  into  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  and  the  undissolved  portion 
washed  by  decantation,  dried  at  100°,  and  treated 
with  KCIO3  and  HNO3  as  before.  This  process 
is  repeated  three  or  four  times,  the  residue  being 
graphitic  acid  (Brodie,  A.  114,  6). 

Properties. — Thin  transparent  yellow  crys- 
tals ;  si.  sol.  pure  water,  insol.  water  containing 
acids  or  salts.  When  heated  it  explodes  with 
incandescence,  giving  off  gas  and  leaving  a  black 
residue.  When  suspended  in  petroleum  (boiling 
at  270°)  and  heated,  water  comes  over  between 
100°  and  200°,  CO2  being  also  evolved ;  the 
petroleum  acquires  a  deep-red  colour,  and  a 
black  carbonaceous  residue  (OjjHjO.,?)  is  left. 
When  a  solution  of  ammonium  or  jDotassium 
sulphide  is  poured  upon  graphitic  acid  it  de- 
composes with  decrepitation,  forming  a  graphi- 
toidal  substance  with  metallic  lustre.  Acid 
solutions  of  cuprous  and  of  stannous  chloride 
behave  in  like  manner.  Gottschalk  {Z.  1865, 
652)  represents  graphitic  acid  by  the  formula 

Salts. — When  graphitic  acid  is  shaken  with 
aqueous  ammonia  it  is  transformed  into  a  trans- 
parent jelly,  without  dissolving ;  after  adding 
acids  and  drying  in  vacuo  the  residue  has  the 
same  weight  as  the  original  graphitic  acid. 
Moist  graphitic  acid  shaken  up  with  baryta-  ; 
water,  washed,  and  dried  at  100°  yields  a  com-  | 
pound  containing  21-1  p.c.  Ba  ;  after  being  sus-  1 
pended  in  water  and  decomposed  by  a  stream  of 
CO,,  the  salt,  dried  at  100°,  contains  13-3  p.c. 
Ba.    This  may  be  Ba(C,,H305)._,.    It  is  hygro- 
scopic and  detonates  when  heated. 

Nitro-graphitoic  acid  C2,,H„NO,3.  An 
amorphous  brown  substance  got  by  treating 
graphite  from  iron  (Spiegeleisen)  with  HNO3 
(Schiitzenberger  a.  Bourgeois,  B.  8,  547).  Sol. 
water,  nitric  acid,  alkalis,  and  alcohol,  insol. 
solutions  of  salts. 

6EAPH0N,  a  name  given  by  Brodie  to  a 
supposed  form  of  carbon  of  which  graphitic  acid 
was  a  compound  {v.  vol.  i.  p.  687). 

GEATIOLIN  C,„H3.,0,.  A  glucoside  occurting 
in  Gratiola  officinalis  (Marchand,  J.  Chini.  Mid. 
1845,  357;  Walz,  Jalirh.  pr.  Pharm.  21,  1). 
Amorphous  substance,  insol.  ether,  si.  sol.  water, 
V.  sol.  alcohol.  Cone.  H^SOj  forms  a  purple 
solution,  the  colour  being  destroyed  by  water. 
Its  aqueous  solution  is  ppd.  by  tannin.  Boiling 
dilute  H^SO,,  splits  it  up  into  a  sugar,  gratio- 
letin  CijHjgOj  a  crystallisable  substance  insol. 
water  and  ether,  and  gratioleretin  C,,H3803  a  , 
resin,  insol.  water,  sol.  ether,  I 


Gratiosolin  C^Hg^Ooj.  Another  glucoside 
occurring  in  Gratiola  officinalis.  Easily  resolved 
by  acids,  alkalis,  and  even  PbO  into  glucose  and 
gratiosoletin  CjoH^jO,,,  a  substance  soluble 
in  water  and  ppd.  by  tannin.  Gratiosoletin  is 
further  resolved  by  boUing  with  dilute  acids  into 
glucose  and  a  resinous  mixture  of  gratiosoleretin 
C3jH.20g,  sol.  ether,  and  gratiosoleretin 
hydrate  C34H5ijO,i,  insol.  ether.  It  need  hardly 
be  observed  that  all  these  formulae  are  extremely 
doubtful. 

GRAVITY,  SPECIFIC,  synonymous  with 
relative  clensifij,  v.  p.  371. 

GREVILIEA  GUM.  Occurs  on  the  bark  of 
Grevillea  robusta.  Yellowish-red,  slightly  trans- 
lucent mass ;  swells  up  in  water,  forming  a  white 
emulsion,  whence  alcohol  j^pts.  the  gum,  leaving 
6  p.c.  of  a  red  resin  in  solution.  If  soaked  in 
water  containing  a  little  KOH,  lime,  or  K^COj, 
the  resulting  solution  gelatinises  on  addition  of 
FeClj.  The  aqueous  solution  is  Itevorotatory, 
gives  no  pp.  with  lead  acetate,  but  a  blue  gela- 
tinous pp.  with  CuSO|.  It  does  not  reduce  Feh- 
ling's  solution.  It  is  oxidised  by  HNO3  to  mucie 
and  a  little  oxalic  acid.  Boiling  dilute  H.SOj 
forms  a  sugar  (G.  Fleury,  J.  Ph.  [5]  9,  479).' 

GUAIACENE  C^HsO.  (118°).  Obtained  by 
distilling  gum  guaiacum.  Identical  with  Tiglic 
AIDEHTDB  (g.  v.). 

GUAIACOL  V.  Methyl  derivative  of  Pyeo- 

CATECHIN. 

GUAIACUM.  Resina  guajaci  sativa.  A  resin 
which  exudes  from  the  stem  of  Guajacum  offi- 
cinale, a  tree  growing  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is 
composed  of  yellowish-brown  lumps  usually 
covered  by  a  greenish-grey  powder  which  renders 
it  opaque.  It  is  brittle.  S.G.  1-205  to  1-226. 
When  heated  it  emits  an  odour  somewhat  likethat 
of  gum  benzoin.  Alcohol  dissolves  about  90  p.c. 
of  the  resin,  the  solution  being  ppd.  by  water. 
Ether  and  oil  of  turpentine  dissolve  much  of  it. 
It  is  nearly  insol.  water.  It  dissolves  in  alkalis. 
H,SO.|  dissolves  it,  forming  a  splendid  red  solu- 
tion, which  yields  a  violet  pp.  with  water  ;  alco- 
hol first  colours  the  liquid  violet-blue,  and  in 
larger  quantity  imparts  to  it  a  dirty  bluish-green 
tint  (Schiff,  A.  Ill,  372).  Both  the  powdered 
resin  and  its  alcoholic  solution  turn  green  when 
exposed  to  the  air  and  light  (especially  violet 
rays).  The  alcoholic  solution  is  coloured  blue 
by  nitrous  fumes,  by  Cr03,  by  ozone,  by  chlorine, 
by  KjFeCye,  by  AuClj,  by  KMnO.,,  by  M0O3,  and 
by  FeClj ;  the  blue  colour  is  removed  by  SO.,. 
Guaiacum  tincture  is  coloured  blue  by  concen- 
trated, but  not  by  dilute,  cupric  sulphate  solu- 
tion. Even  dilute  CuSO.,,  in  presence  of  HCy 
or  of  organic  nitriles,  also  colour  tincture  of 
guaiacum  blue  (SchSnbein,  Fr.  8,  67 ;  Schaer, 
Fr.  9,  430).  According  to  Schonn  (Fr.  9,  210) 
guaiacum  tincture  is  coloured  blue  by  a  dilute 
solution  of  CuSO^  in  presence  of  NH^Cl,  BaCU, 
NH.,Br,  KI,  KCy,  and  NH^F.  Schonn  also  ob- 
serves that  guaiacum  resin  is  coloured  blue  by 
solid  lead  acetate,  by  solid  CaCL,  by  solid  BaCOj 
on  addition  of  a  little  HClAq,  by  MnClj,  by  mer- 
curous  nitrate,  by  a  cone,  solution  of  sodium 
sulphocyanide,  and  by  cupric  chloride  even  in 
very  dilute  solutions.  Arterial  blood  colours 
tincture  of  guaiacum  blue.  According  to  Schon- 
bein  (/.  pr.  102,  164)  exposure  to  light  deprives 
tincture  of  guaiacum  of  the  power  of  being 
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turned  blue  by  ozone.  Heat  also  deprives  the 
resin  of  this  property  (Hager,  Fr.  20,  201). 
Potash-fusion  forms  protocatechuic  acid  from 
guaiacum.  Dry  distillation  forms  tiglic  alde- 
hyde C,H,0  (118°),  guaiacol  C,H,(OH)(OMe) 
(200°),  creosol  C„H,IVIe(OH)(OMe),  and  pyro- 
guaiacin  C^H.^O,  [181°]  (Hlasiwetz,  4.  lOG,  361). 
Distillation  with  zinc-dust  forms  creosol,  toluene, 
VI-  and  I'-xylene,  i|/-cumene,  and  guaiene  C|,H|, 
(Botsch,  ill.  1,  G15).  Alkalis  extract  guaiaretic 
acid  from  guaiacum  (Unverdorben,  P.  16,  369). 
According  to  Hadelich  {J.pr.  87,  321)  guaiacum 
also  contains  guaiaconic  acid  (sol.  ether),  and  a 
resin  C|  ,H,  ,0,,  or  C,„H,,„0„  (insol.  ether)  [200°], 
sol.  alkalis  and  reppd.  by  acids. 

Guaiaretic  acid  C,,„H,,,-0,,.  [75°-80°]. 
Powdered  guaiacum  is  boiled  with  milk  of  lime 
for  half  an  hour,  and  the  dried  insoluble  residue 
exhausted  with  hot  alcohol ;  the  alcoholic  solu- 
tion is  evaporated  and  the  residue  dissolved  in 
warm  aqueous  NaOH  (S.G.  1-3).  On  cooling, 
sodium  guaiaretate  separates,  and  may  be  puri- 
fied by  recrystallisation.  The  free  acid  is  then 
got  by  adding  HClAq  (Hlasiwetz  a.  Gilm,  A. 
119,  266  ;  cf.  Thierry,  Ph.  27,  381  ;  Hlasi- 
wetz, A.  112,  182). 

Properties. — Brittle,  concentrically  grouped 
needles  (from  HOAc).  Colourless;  permanent 
in  the  air.  Sol.  alcohol,  ether,  hot  HOAc, 
and  CS,.  Sol.  KOHAq ;  insol.  NHjAq.  Ppd. 
by  adding  NH,C1  to  its  solution  in  KOHAq. 
Ppd.  as  a  resin  by  adding  water  to  its  alcoholic 
solution.  Its  alcoholic  solution  is  laivorotatory, 
and  is  coloured  grass-green  by  FeCl.,.  Chlorine- 
water  does  not  colour  the  alcoholic  solution 
either  green  or  blue.  The  aqueous  solution  is 
not  coloured  blue  by  fuming  HNO3.  When 
slowly  distilled  it  yields  guaiacol  and  pyro- 
guaiacin  CigH^.^Oj.  [183°].  Potash  fusion  gives 
protocatechuic  acid.  When  bromine  is  dropped 
into  a  solution  of  guaiaretic  acid  in  CS.^  there 
is  formed  Co„H,„,Br,,0.,  which  crystallises  from 
alcohol  in  needles. 

Salts. — The  guaiaretates  of  the  alkalis  are 
crystallisable  ;  those  of  the  alkaline  earths  are 
amorphous  pps.  The  neutral  salts  are  stable 
only  in  presence  of  alkali ;  when  boiled  with 
water  they  are  converted  into  acid  salts. — ■ 
K,A"  2aq  :  scales  (from  alcohol). — K2A"3aq. — 
HKA"aq :  obtained  by  boiling  the  preceding 
salt  with  dilute  alcohol  ;  crystalline  pp. — 
NaA"  2aq  :  shining  lamina;.  —  NaHA"aq  ; 
lamina;. — BaA".raq. — Pb^C^^Hj^O , :  amorphous 
pp. 

Guaiaconic  acid  C,„H,,„0,  (?).  [95°-100°]. 
Eemains  in  the  mother  liquor  from  which 
sodium  guaiaretate  (v.  st(pra)  has  crystallised 
(Hadelich,  J.  p)r.  87,  321).  The  solution  is  eva- 
jDorated,  the  residue  extracted  with  alcohol,  and 
the  alcoholic  solution  treated  with  CO.,.  Amor- 
phous. V.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  and 
HOAc.  Lajvorotatory.  When  heated  with 
HClAq  at  180°  it  forms  MeCl  and  pyrocatechin 
(Hcrzig,  M.  3,  125,823).  Nitrous  acid  gas  passed 
into  its  ethereal  solution  forms  di-nitro-guaiacol. 
The  K  and  Na  salts  are  sol.  water  and  alcohol ; 
the  Ba  and  Pb  salts  are  insoluble. 

GUAIENE  C,.,H,,.  [98°].  Obtained  by  dis- 
tilling resin  of  guaiacum  or  pyroguaiacin  with 
zinc-dust  (Botsch,  M.  1,  618;  Wicser,  If.  1,  602). 
Lamina)  (by  sublimation)  with  blue  fluorescence. 


Volatile  with  steam.  Sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 
Cone.  H.jSO,,  forms  a  green  solution  ;  on  adding 
water  the  hydrocarbon  is  not  reppd.  CrO.,  in 
HOAc  forms  guaiene-quinone  GinHioOj  which 
by  sublimation  forms  lemon-yellow  needles, 
[122°],  m.  sol.  water,  insol.  NaHSOjAq.  Guaiene 
forms  with  picric  acid  a  compound  crystallising 
in  slender  needles,  [123°],  v.  si.  sol.  alcohol. 

GITAIOL  V.  TlGLIC  jUiDEHYDE. 

GUANAMINE.  The  substance  to  which  this 
name  was  given  by  Nencki,  was  subsequently 
called  by  him  Fokmoguanamine  (g.  v.). 

DIGUANIDE  C,H;N,  i.e.  NHic(NH!)>^^- 
JBiguanide.  Guanidyl-guanidine. 

Fomiation. — 1.  By  heating  a  salt  of  guan- 
idine  with  cyananiide ;  the  yield  being  small 
(Piathke,  B.  12,  776).— 2.  By  the  action  of  PCl^ 
or  bromine  on  a  mixture  of  thio-urea  and 
guanidine  sulphoeyanide ;  the  yield  is  very 
small. — 3.  By  heating  di-cyan-di-amide  with  an 
ammoniacal  solution  of  Cu(0H)2  at  110° ;  the 
resulting  copper  derivative  being  decomposed  by 

H.  S  (Herth,  M.  1,  88). 

Preparation. — An  alcoholic  solution  of  di- 
cyandiamide  is  heated  with  ammonium  chloride 
in  a  sealed  tube  for  8  hours  at  105°  (Smolka  a. 
Friedreich,  M.  9,  228). 

Properties. — The  free  base,  liberated  from  its 
sulphate  by  baryta,  is  amorphous  and  alkaline 
in  reaction.  It  expels  ammonia  from  its  salts. 
Boiling  diluted  H„S0,  splits  it  up  into  NH^  and 
CO,. 

Salts. — B"H,SO.iaq  :  crystals,  v.  sol.  water. 
— B'^HoSO^aq  :  from  the  sulphate  of  the  copper 
derivative  and  H.S  (Emich,  M.  4,  409) ;  large 
colourless  crystals,  with  neutral  reaction,  v.  sol. 
water. — The  hydrochloride  and  nitrate 
crystallise  in  soluble  needles. — B"HjPtCl,;  2aq  : 
soluble  crystals.  —  Copper  derivative 
(C,H,iN5)2Cu  2aq.  Obtained  by  heating  an  am- 
moniacal solution  of  cuprie  oxide  with  di-cyan- 
di-amide  (Herth,  M.  1,  88).  Large  flat  prisms 
of  brick-red  colour ;  v.  si.  sol.  cold,  sol.  hot, 
water,  forming  a  deep-violet  solution,  turned 
blue  by  acids.  Alkaline  in  reaction.  — 
(C.,H(,iSf5)„CuH,S0.,  3aq  :  slender  red  needles,  si. 
sol.  water.  Formed  by  adding  ammoniacal 
CuSO,  to  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  diguanide. 

References. — Iso-bdtyl,  ethyi-,  MEiirrL-,  and 
Phenyl  diguanide. 

GUANIDINE  CH3N3  i.e.  HN:C(NH,),.  Mol. 
w.  59. 

Formation. — 1.  Together  with  parabanic 
acid,  and  small  quantities  of  xanthine,  oxaluric 
acid,  and  urea,  by  the  action  of  HCl  (S.G.  1-10) 
and  KCIO3  (12  g.)  on  guanine  (20  g.)  in  the  cold 
(Strecker,  A.  118,  151).— 2.  By  heating  biuret 
to  165°  in  dry  gaseous  HCl  (Finckh,  A.  124, 
335). — 3.  By  heating  chloro-picriu  for  several 
hours  at  100°  with  a  strong  alcoholic  solution  of 
auinionia  (Hofmann,  Z.  [2]  2,  1073;  4,  721  ;  B. 

I,  145;  A.  139,  107).- 4.  In  small  quantity  by 
the  action  of  aqueous  ammonia  at  150°  on 
ortho-carbonic  ether  (Hofmann,  A.  139,  111). — 
5.  Together  with  urea  by  the  action  of  dry  am- 
monia on  carbonvl  chloride  COCL  (Bouchardat, 
C.  R.  G9,  961  ;  Fenton,  C.  J.  35,'  793).— 6.  By 
heating  cyauamide  iu  alcoholic  solution  with 
ammonium  chloride  at  100°  (Erlenmeyer,  Z. 
[2]  7,28;  A.  14G,  259).-7.  By  heating  cyanogen 
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iodide  with  alcoholic  NH,  for  3  hours  at  100° 
(Bannow,  B.  4,  161).  According  to  Ossikovsky 
(Bl.  [2]  18,  161)  other  products,  including  a 
volatile  fatty  acid,  are  formed  at  the  same  time. 

8.  Together  with  urea,  ammelide,  and  biuret, 
by  the  electrolysis  of  a  solution  of  ammonia 
with  carbon  electrodes  (Millot,  Bl.  [2]  46,  244). 

9.  Among  the  products  of  the  oxidation  of  egg- 
albumen  by  KMn04  presence  of  magnesia 
(Lossen,  A.  201,  369). 

Preparation. — Dry  ammonium  sulphocyan- 
ide  is  heated  for  20  hours  at  180°-190°.  The 
residue  consists  mainly  of  guanidine  sulpho- 
cyanide,no  gaseous  product  being  given  off.  The 
guanidine  sulphocyanide  is  purified  by  recrys- 
tallisation  from  water  or  alcohol,  and  is  con- 
verted into  the  carbonate  by  mixing  a  solution 
of  it  (100  g.)  with  a  solution  of  lifiO^  (58  g.), 
evaporating,  and  dissolving  out  the  potassium 
sulphocyanide  with  alcohol.  The  guanidine 
carbonate  is  then  recrystallised  from  water,  and 
the  base  liberated  by  dissolving  in  the  cal- 
culated quantity  of  dilute  HoSO,  and  adding 
the  calculated  quantity  of  baryta  (Dehtsch, 
J.  pr.  2]  8,  240 ;  9,  1 ;  Volhard,  J.  pr.  [2]  9, 
10). 

Properties. — Crystalline,  strongly  alkaline 
mass,  having  a  caustic  taste.  When  exposed 
to  the  air  it  deliquesces  and  absorbs  carbonic 
acid. 

Reactions. — 1.  When  boiled  with  baryta 
water  it  gives  ammonia  and  urea  ;  the  urea  sub- 
sequently breaking  up  into  COj  and  ammonia 
(Baumann,  B.  6,  1376).  Hence  boiling  concen- 
trated acids  and  alkalis  give  only  COj  and  NH3 
(Ossikowsky,  B.  6,  668). — 2.  With  hypobromite 
or  hypochlorite  of  sodium,  two-thirds  of  the 
nitrogen  is  evolved,  one-third  remaining  behind, 
probably  as  cyanate  (Fenton,  C.  J.  35,  14). — 
3.  Benzoic  anhydride  acting  at  100°  on  guan- 
idine carbonate  forms  s-di-benzoyl-urea  [210°] 
(McCreath,  B.  7,  1739).— 4.  With  chloro-formic 
(chloro-carbonic)  ether  it  forms  guanidine  dicar- 
boxylic  ether  HN.C(NH.CO,Ji:t),.  This  ether  is 
converted  by  alcoholic  ammonia  at  100°  into 
guanidine  mono-carboxylic  ether  (so-called 
guanoline) :  HN:C(NH2)NH.C0.,Et  (M.  Nencki, 
J.pr.  [2]  17,  237).— 5.  When  the  salts  of  guan- 
idine with  fatty  acids  are  heated  there  are  formed 
'  guanamines.'  Thus  guanidine  formate  forms 
formo-guanamine  CiH^N.  while  guanidine  acetate 
gives  acetoguanamine  C^H-Nj  {v.  infra). — 6. 
Salts  of  guanidine  heated  with  cyanamide  form 
diguanide  (v.  supra). —  7.  When  fused  with  urea, 
guanidine  carbonate  forms  guanyl-urea  C-.H^NjO. 
8.  An  aqueous  solution  of  guanidine  carbonate 
(2  mols.)  boiled  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
phenanthragiiinone  forms  small  colourless 
prisms  of  the  base  CuHuNg  probably 
C8H,.C:N.C(NH„):NH 

II  .   It  is  alkaline  in  reac- 

C6H,.C:N.C(NH,):NH 

tion,  absorbs  CO^  from  the  air,  and  forms  a 
crystalline  hydrochloride  'B"'B.,C\.,  (Wense,  B. 
19,  761). — 9.  In  like  manner  benzil  (1  mol.) 
boiled  with  guanidine  carbonate  (2  mols.)  in 
dilute  alcoholic  solution  forms  benzil-di-guan- 
idide  C,,-H,gNg  which  may  probably  be  written 
HN:C(NH.,).N:CPh.CPh:N.C(NH.,):NH.  It  forms 
granular  crystals,  reacts  alkaline,  absorbs  COj 
from  the  air,  and  gives  a  hydrochloride  crystal- 


lising in  long  needles,  and  a  platinochloride 
B"H„PtClg  crystallising  in  plates  (Wense,  B.  19, 
763).— 10.  When  bemil  (1  mol.)  is  boiled  with 
a  smaller  quantity  of  guanidine  carbonate  (1 
mol.)  in  aqueous-alcoholic  solution,  there  is 
formed  benzil  mono-guanidide  Ci^H^NjO  pro- 
bably 0:CPh.CPh:N.C(NHj):NH.  This  body 
forms  white  oblong  plates,  sol.  alcohol,  insol. 
water.  It  is  alkaline  in  reaction  (Wense,  B.  19, 
762). — 11.  Aceto-acetic  acid  iigested  in  alcoholic 
solution  with  guanidine  carbonate  for  a  few 
hours  forms  '  methyl-guanacil '   CjHjNaO  i.e. 

HN:C<^^-^Q®^CH.    This  body  crystallises 

from  water  in  prismatic  needles ;  sol.  hot,  si. 
sol.  cold,  water,  v.  si.  sol.  alcohol  (Behrend,  B. 
19,  219).— 12.  Phenyl-thio-carbimide  (3  pts.) 
heated  with  alcohol  and  guanidine  carbonate 
(2  pts.)  at  100°  forms  the  crystalline  compound 
NHPh.CS.NH.C(NH„):NH  [176°]  (Bamberger, 
B.  13, 1581 ;  14,  2638). 

Salts. — B'HCl:  regular  needles;  v.  sol. 
alcohol.— B'jHoPtCls:  yellow  needles  or  prisms, 
v.  sol.  water,  v.  si.  sol.  alcohol. — B'HClHgXlj. — 
B'HAuClj :  long  needles. — B'HBrj :  from  guan- 
idine carbonate  (1  mol.)  and  bromine  (3  mols.). 
Large  red  prisms  which  easUy  lose  bromine 
(Kamenski,  B.  11,  619). — E'lIIj :  prisms. — 
B'HNOa :  ppd.  as  a  crystalline  powder  by  adding 
KNO3  to  a  solution  of  the  hydrochloride.  Formed 
also  by  rubbing  guanidine  sulphocyanide  with 
pure  HNO3  and  filtering  before  deflagration 
ensues  (Jousselin,  C.  R.  88,  1086).  Lamina 
(from  hot  water) ;  si.  sol.  cold  water.  Mixed 
with  silver  nitrate  it  gives  the  crystalline  com- 
pound B'AgNOj. — Sulphate  crystallises  in 
the  regular  system  and  is  v.  e.  sol.  water. — 
B'jHoCOa.  May  be  obtained  by  boUing  the 
sulphocyanide  with  diluted  HoSOj,  filtering, 
treating  with  BaCOj,  and  allowing  the  liquid  to 
evaporate  spontaneously  (Jousselin).  Dimetric 
octahedra  or  prisms;  v.  sol.  water,  insol.  alcohol. 
Permanent  in  the  air.  When  heated  above  120° 
it  gives  ofi  water,  CO2  and  NH3,  and  leaves  a 
yellow  residue  resembling  meUon. — Oxalate 
B'HjCjO^aq :  colourless  crystals,  si.  sol.  water.— 
Lactate  forms  regular  crystals. — Cyan  urate 
B'CjNjOjHj :  silky  needles  (Bamberger,  B.  20, 
68).— Sulphocyanide  B'HSCy.  [120°].  S. 
73  at  0° ;  135  at  15°  (Engel,  Bl.  [2]  44,  424). 
Formed  as  above.  Large  flexible  laminte  with 
fatty  lustre  (from  water  or  alcohol).  Not  deH- 
quescent.  At  150°  it  gives  off  NH3  and  leaves 
melam.  Upon  this  salt  mercuric  oxide  has  no 
action  in  alcoholic  solution,  but  in  aqueous 
solution  it  gives  a  pp.  composed  thus : 
B'.HSCN,Hg(SCN).,HgO.  The  reaction  taking 
place  as  follows:  3B'HSCN-i-2HgO  +  3H.,0 
=  B'HSCN,  Hg(SCN)2,HgO  +  6NH3  +  200,.  The 
pp.  is  converted  by  acetic  acid  into  a  mixed 
acetate  and  sulphocyanide  of  mercury.  The 
same  pp.  is  converted  by  concentrated  HCl  into 
crystaUine  plates  of  CN3H5,HC12HgCl2(Byk,J'.^jr. 
[2]  20,  330).  Fused  guanidine  sulpho-cyanide 
treated  with  finely  divided  lead  (got  by  reducing 
the  oxide  by  hydrogen)  is  partially  converted  into 
'  cyano-melamidine,'  C,H,3N,50,  a  body 
which  is  soluble  in  water  but  is  separated  from 
the  original  salt  by  its  insolubility  in  alcohol. 
Cyanomelamidine  forms  salts  of  melamine  when 
treated  with  HCl,  FeClj  or  H.SO^.    With  HNO, 
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it  forms  the  nitrate  of  ammeline.  With  KMnO_, 
it  gives  melaniine  (Byk,  J.pr.  [2]  20,  338). 

Nitroso-guanidine  CH,N|0  i.e. 
N0.N.C(NHJ2.  Formed  by  passing  nitrous  acid 
gas  through  dry  guanidine  nitrate  suspended  in 
cone.  HNO3.  The  salt  slowly  dissolves,  and  on 
adding  water  to  the  solution,  nitroso-guanidine 
is  ppd.  in  slender  needles,  which  are  recrystal- 
lised  from  boiling  water  (.Jousselin,  C.  R.  88, 
814).  Needles;  si.  sol.  cold  water  and  alcohol, 
insol.  ether.  Boiling  cone.  KOHAq  decomposes 
it,  giving  off  NH,.  Warm  cone.  HNO3  dis- 
solves it,  and  on  cooling  the  salt  B'HNO^  sepa- 
rates in  large  plates ;  this  salt  is  eftlorescent 
and  decomposed  by  water.  HClAq  dissolves 
nitroso-guanidine  yielding  slender  iridescent 
plates  which  are  decomposed  by  water.  On 
dissolving  nitroso-guanidine  in  water,  adding  a 
drop  of  very  dilute  aqueous  KOH  and  a  drop  of 
aqueous  FeSO.,  a  purple  colour  is  produced.  If 
alcohol  and  ether  are  added  to  the  coloured 
solution  minute  dark-red  crystals  are  deposited. 
Finely  divided  iron  acting  on  nitroso-guanidine 
suspended  in  water  at  40'  also  forms  a  purple 
colour,  but  after  some  time  this  disappears, 
NH3  being  evolved.  The  solution  evaporated  at 
60°  leaves  an  unstable  sulphur-yellow  residue 
which  appears  to  be  CH.N^O. 


Acetoguanamine  CjHjNj  i.e. 


CMe.^^;^|^i[^-|^N  (Claus,  B.9,  722).  Etlicnyl- 

digiianidc.  Di-amido-victhyl-triazoline.  [265°]. 
Formed  by  heating  dry  guanidine  acetate  for 
15  minutes  at  230°  ;  the  resulting  acetoguan- 
amine acetate  being  extracted  by  water  and  de- 
composed by  Na;OHAq  (Nencki,  B.  7,  776, 1585). 
Trimetric  laminfB;  si.  sol.  cold,  v.  sol.  hot,  water. 
V.  sol.  alcohol.  Slightly  alkaline  in  reaction. 
Chlorine  passed  into  acetoguanamine  suspended 
in  water  forms  a  granular  pp.  CiHjCL.Nj 
(Nencki,  B.  9,  237).  This  is  insol.  water,  s'oL 
alkalis ;  by  heating  with  dilute  HCl  it  is  con- 
verted into  an  isomeric  body  which  crystallises 
from  dilute  acetic  acid  in  needles,  is  insol. 
alkalis  and  forms  the  salts  (C4H5Cl.,N.).,H.,PtCl„ 
and  C,,H,Cl.,N.,AgNO,. 

Salts.  —  B'HCl  2aq  :  tables  or  prisms.  — 
B'._,H;PtCl„ :  yellow  crystalline  pp. ;  v.  sol. 
water.  —  B'HNOj :  prisms,  v.  sol.  water.  — 
B'.JL.SO,  2aq  •  plates,  v.  e.  sol.  water.  — 
B'.AgNO., :  small  plates  (from  hot  water). 

Acetoguanide  C^H^NiO  i.e. 

C^^e<j;ig?)>NH   or  O^l.^.^^^^^^. 

Oxy-amido-melUyl-triazolinc.  Formed  by  boil- 
ing acetoguanamine  (1  pt.)  with  KOH  (2  pts.) 
and  water  (4  pts.)  for  l.V  hours,  and  ppg.  with 
HOAc  (Nencki,  B.  9,  233).  Crystalline  pp. 
Almost  insol.  water,  alcohol,  dilute  HOAc,  and 
aqueous  NH.„  v.  sol.  alkalis  and  HClAq. — 
C  ,H  NaN  ,0  2aq.— C  .H^KN  ,0  2aq.— C,H,N  ,0HC1: 
noedles.^C,H,,N40AgNO:,. 

Acetoguanamide  CiH  NjO.,  i.e. 

C^^<NH.CO>^II  CMe<^:g{ggj>N. 
Di-oxy-methyl-triazoline.  From  acetoguan- 
amine (1  pt.),  by  warming  with  cone.  H^SO.,  (2 
pts.)  at  150°.  Small  needles  (from  alcohol) ;  v. 
e.  sol.  water,  acids,  and  alkalis,  si.  sol.  alcohol. 


On  warming  with  nitric  acid  (S.G.  1-3)  it  yields 
cyanuric  acid.  Chlorine  passed  into  its  aqueous 
solution  forms  crystalline  CiH^CLN^Oj.  SI.  sol. 
hot  water,  being  decomposed  thereby  with  forma- 
tion of  cyanuric  acid.  —  B'HCl :  needles.  — 
B'.,H,PtCl,  4aq. 

References. — Bromo-,  Chloro-,  Oxy-,  Benzyl-, 
Ethyl-,  Methyl-,  Naphthyl-,  Nitro-phenyl-, 
Phenyl-,  Tolyl-,  and  Xylyl-  guanidines. 

GUANIDINE  CARBOXYLIC  ETHER 

CH.N^O,  i.c.HN;C(NH2).NH.C0,Et.  Guaniline. 
[115°].  Formed  as  below.  Trimetric  laminae 
(from  water  or  alcohol) ;  the  crystals  contain  aq 
and  melt  at  100° ;  when  anhydrous  it  melts  at 
115°.— B'HNO,:  trimetric  prisms.— B'.,H„S0,,.— 
B'„H,PtCl„.  "  " 

I  Guanidine  dicarboxylic  ether  C,H|.|N.,04  i.e. 
NH:C(NH.CO,Et)„.    [162°].    Formed  by  slowly 

i  adding  ClCO,_,Et  to  a  concentrated  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  guanidine  (Nencki,  J.  i^r.  [2]  17,  237). 

I  Needles  ;  insol.  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

!  Alcoholic  NH3  converts  it  at  100°  into  guanidine 
carboxylic  ether. 

GUANIDO-ACETIC  ACID  C.HjNjO.,  i.e. 
NH:C(NH,).NH.CH,.COoH.  Glycocydmine. 
Formed  by  allowing  an  aqueous  solution  of  gly- 
cocoU,  cyanamide,  and  a  little  NH3  to  stand  for 
some  days  (Strecker,  C.  R.  52, 1212).  Formed  also 
by  heating  glycocoU  with  guanidine  carbonate 
(Nencki  a.  Sie'ber,  J.  j>r.  [2]  17,  477).  Crystals, 
si.  sol.  water,  insol.  alcohol. — B',H,.PtCl5  3aq. — 
(C3H„N30,)Cu  :  blue  pp.— B'HCl prisms. 

By  heating  to  160°  it  is  split  up  into  water  and 
the  hydrochloride  of  '  glycocyamidine  '  C3H-N3O 

or  NH:C<^J^^'q^      a  base  which  crystallises 

in  laminas,  v.  sol.  water,  and  forms  the  salts 
CjH.N.OHCl  and  (C,,H-N.,0).,H„PtCl,  2aq. 

GUANIDO-BENZENE  ^j-SULPHONIC  ACID 
C,H,,N3S03     i.e.  S03H.C„H,.NH.C(NH,):NH. 
Formed  by  heating  amido-benzene  p-sulphonic 
j  acid  (10  g.)  with  cyanamide  (3  g.),  water  (200 
i  c.c),  and  ammonia  (23  drops)  at  100°  for  three 
!  days  (Ville,  C.  B.  104,  1281).    Brilliant  needles, 
\  v.  si.  sol.  cold  water,  insol.  alcohol  and  other, 
j  Neutral  to  litmus.    Decomposes  at  180°.  Dis- 
I  solves  without  alteration  in  H,^S04  and  HClAq. 
NaOBr  gives  a  purple  colouration,  with  evolution 
of  nitrogen. 

GTJANIDO-BENZOIC  ACID  CHgNjO.,  i.e. 
NH:C(NH,).NH.C„H,,.CO,H.  Bcmglycocy- 
amine.  Formed  by  allowing  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  «i-amido-benzoic  acid  and  cyanamide  to 
stand,  after  addition  of  a  little  ammonia  (Griess, 
j  B.  7,  575).  Formed  also  by  boiling  the  dicyanide 
'  of  ?>i-amido-benzoic  acid  with  caustic  potash 
(Griess,  B.  3,  703),  and  by  treating  the  compound 
NH:C(OEt).NH.C,H,.CO,,H  with  cone.  NHjAq 
(Griess,  B.  8,  323).  Thin  four-sided  plates  (con- 
taining aq)  ;  m.  sol.  hot  water.  Boiling  baryta- 
water  gives  uramido-benzoie  acid,  »)i-amido- 
benzoic  acid,  urea,  and  NH3. — B'2H.,PtCla. — 
B'HCl. 

Reference. — Vol.  i.  p.  462. 
Guanido-di-benzoic  acid  v.  vol.  i.  p.  157. 
GUANIDO-BUTYRIC  ACID  C-H,,N30.,  i.e. 
NH:C(NH,).NH.CHEt.CO,,H.  "Oxybtityrocy- 
amine.  Amidobutyro-cyaminc.  Formed  by 
adding  cyanamide  and  a  few  drops  of  NH3Aq  to 
a  cold  satui-ated  solution  of  a-amido-butyric  acid. 
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Crystals  are  deposited  in  about  a  month,  and  are 
purified  by  recrystallisation  from  water  contain- 
ing a  little  NH,  (Duvillier,  C.  B.  91,  171).  Long 
slender  needles,  si.  sol.  cold  water,  v.  sol.  dilute 
acids,  almost  insol.  alcohol  and  ether.  By  boil- 
ing with  dilute  H^SO^  it  is  converted  into  the 

anhydride  CHEt<^^Q  ^^^>,  which  crystal- 
lises from  water  in  long  transparent  needles 
(containing  aq)  ;  sol.  alcohol. 

GUANIDO-ETHANE  SULPHONIC  ACID 
NH:C(NH.,).NH.CH.,.CH.,.S03H.  Tcmro-cya?nine. 
[223°].  Prepared  by  heating  taurine  (1-578  grm.) 
with  cyanamide  {So  grm.),  and  enough  water  to 
dissolve  them,  for  five  hours  at  120°.  Evaporated 
to  crystallisation.  The  yield  is  1'6  grms.  (Dit- 
trich,  /.  pr.  [2]  18,  76).  Hexagonal  prisms. 
Eeadily  sol.  water.  Insol.  alcohol  and  ether.  No 
salts  have  been  obtained. 

GUANIDO-HEXOIC  ACID  CHi^NjO.,  i.e. 
NH:C(NH„).NH.CH(CH,,Pr).C02H.  Aniido-capro- 
cyaniine.  Formed  by  mixing  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  leucine  with  cyanamide  and  a  few  drops 
of  NH,Aq,  and  allowing  the  liquid  to  stand  for 
some  time  (Duvillier,  C.  R.  104,  1290).  Eadia- 
ting  plates  ;  si.  sol.  cold,  m.  sol.  hot,  water,  si. 
sol.  alcohol.  When  boiled  with  dilute  HoSO,  for 
several  hours  it  changes  to  the  anhydride 
.NH.CO 

NH:C^       I  ,    which    crystallises  in 

^NH.CH.C.Hg 
groups  of  needles ;  S.  (alcohol)  17  at  22° ;  si. 
sol.  cold,  m.  sol.  hot,  water.    This  anhydride 
('amido-cai^rocyamidine ')  readily  takes  up  water, 
reproducing  guanido-hcxoic  acid. 

a -GUANIDO- PROPIONIC    ACID    v.  Ala- 

CKEATINE. 

)3  -  Guanido  -  propionic  acid  CiH^NjOj  i.e. 
NH:C(NH,).NH.CH2.CH,.C0,H.  Formed  by 
adding  a  little  NH,Aq  to  a  solution  of  j8-amido- 
propionic  acid  (20  pts.)  and  cyanamide  (7  pts.) 
(Mulder,  B.  8,  1261;  9,  1902).  Crystals;  not 
decomposed  below  200°.— B'HCl :  very  deliques- 
cent needles. 

a-GUANIDO-VALERIC  ACID  C.H.jNjO.,  i.e. 
NH:C(NH2).NH.CHPr,C0,JI.  '  Oxy  -  valcro  - 
cyamine.'  From  a-amido-valeric  acid,  an 
aqueous  solution  of  cyanamide,  and  a  little 
NH3  (Duvillier,  C.  R.  91,  171).  Small  cubic 
crystals,  si.  sol.  water,  v.  si.  sol.  alcohol ;  insol. 
ether.  Boiling  dilute  HoSO^  converts  it  into  the 
.NH.CO 

anhydride  C,H,  ^N^O  or  NH:C<^       |       ,  which 
\NH.CHPr 

forms  delicate  needles  (containing  |aq) ;  m.  sol. 
water  and  alcohol. 

GU ANILINE  V.  Guanidine  caeboxylic  ethee. 

GUANINE  C,H,N,0  i.e. 
/NH.CH:C.NH\ 
HN:C<  I       >C0  (Fischer,  B.  15, 455). 

\NH  C  :  W 

Mol.  w.  151.  Occurs  in  all  kinds  of  guano, 
especially  in  Peruvian  guano  (Unger,  A.  51,  395  ; 
59,  58).  Constitutes  the  greater  part  of  the 
excrement  of  the  garden  spider,  and  found  in 
the  green  gland  of  the  fresh-water  crayfish,  and 
in  the  Bojanian  organ  of  the  pond-mussel 
(Gorup-Besanez  a.  F.  Will,  A.  69,  117 ;  Griffiths, 
Pr.  38,  187).  Found  in  the  pancreas  of  horses 
(Scherer,  A.  112,  257)  and  oxen  (Baginsky,  H. 
8,  396),  in  the  scales  of  the  bleak  (Barreswil, 


C.  B.  53,  246),  and  in  the  excrement  of  the 
heron  (Hoppe-Seyler,  Med.-Chem.  U^iters.  1871, 
582).  Guanine  occurs  as  a  concretion  in  the 
knee-joints  of  pigs  suffering  from  guano-gout 
(Virchow,  Z.  1866,  377),  and  perhaps  also  in  the 
urine  of  such  pigs  (Pecile,  A.  183,  141).  It  has 
also  been  found  to  the  amount  of  5  or  6  p.c. 
in  the  sperm  of  the  salmon  (Piccard,  B.  7, 1714), 
and,  together  with  other  bases,  in  the  extract 
obtained  by  boiling  yeast  with  water  (Schiitzen- 
berger,  B.  7,  192).  Kossel  (H.  8,  404)  finds 
guanin  in  the  liver,  spleen,  and  embryonic 
muscle  of  oxen. 

Preparation. — Guano  suspended  in  water  is 
gradually  mixed  with  milk  of  lime ;  the  liquid 
is  heated  to  boiling,  and  the  brown  solution  is 
strained  through  a  cloth  filter,  this  treatment 
being  repeated  till  the  liquid  becomes  colour- 
less. Guanine  and  uric  acid  remain  almost 
wholly  undissolved,  and  this  residue  is  now  re- 
peatedly boiled  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  and 
the  united  solutions  are  mixed  with  acetate  of 
sodium,  and  then  with  hydrochloric  acid  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  produce  a  strong  acid  re- 
action. The  pp.,  consisting  of  guanine  and  uric 
acid,  is  washed  with  moderately  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  then  boiled  with  the  acid,  and  the 
solution  of  hydrochloride  of  guanine,  filtered 
from  the  uric  acid,  is  evaporated.  The  hydro- 
chloride of  guanine  thus  obtained  still  contains 
uric  acid,  to  remove  which  the  guanine  is  ppd. 
from  the  solution  by  boiling  with  dilute  am- 
monia, then  dissolved  in  hot  nitric  acid  to  de- 
compose the  uric  acid  ;  and  from  the  nitrate  of 
guanine,  which  crystallises  from  this  solution, 
the  pure  base  is  ppd.  by  ammonia  (Strecker,  A. 
118,  151).  According  to  Neubauer  and  Kerner 
(A.  101,  318),  pure  guanine  is  most  easily  ob- 
tained by  dissolving  the  compound  of  guanine 
with  mercuric  chloride  in  very  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  decomposing  the  compound  with 
H,S,  and  ppg.  the  colourless  filtrate  with  am- 
monia. 

Properties. — White  amorphous  powder,  insol. 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  is  si.  sol.  cone. 
NHjAq,  and  is  deposited  as  crystals  by  spon- 
taneous evaporation  of  the  ammoniacal  solution 
(Dreohsel,  J.  pr.  [2]  24,  44).  When  guanine  is 
evaporated  with  fuming  HNO3  a  yellow  residue 
is  left,  which  is  turned  red  by  ammonia,  and 
then  becomes  purple  on  warming  (c/.  Von  Briicke, 
M.  7,  617).  A  solution  of  a  salt  of  guanine 
gives  an  orange  pp.  with  KXrO^  and  a  brown 
pp.  with  K^FeCy,;.  A  saturated  solution  of  picric 
acid  gives  an  orange-yellow  pp.  (Capranica,  H. 
4,  233). 

Reactions. — 1.  Nitrous  acid  converts  it  into 
xanthine,  imidogen  being  displaced  by  oxygen 
(Strecker,  A.  108,  141).— 2.  KCIO3  and  HCl  form 
guanidine  and  parabanic  acid,  together  with 
smaller  quantities  of  oxaluric  acid,  xanthine, 
and  urea.— 3.  KMnO.,  and  NaOH  at  80°  form 
oxyguanine  C,,|H,,,N80,„  which  may  be  ppd. 
by  acids  as  a  jelly,  insol.  water,  alcohol,  and 
dilute  HClAq,  sol.  alkalis  (Kerner,  A.  103,  251). 
With  ammoniacal  AgNO^  oxyguanine  gives  a 
silver  derivative. 

Salts. —  The  compounds  of  guanine  with 
acids  are  decomposed  by  water.  Guanine  does 
not  appear  to  form  an  acetate  or  formate. — 
B'HCl  aq :  delicate  needles,  deposited  from  a 
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solution  of  guanine  in  hot  cone.  HClAq.  — 
B'HCr2aq  (Scherer,  A.  112,  277).  —  B'H,,C1., : 
from  guanine  and  gaseous  HCl ;  gives  off  half 
its  acid  at  100°  (Unger). — B'HBr  aq  :  prismatic 
needles. — B'HI  aq  :  prismatic  needles,  si.  sol. 
water,  v.  sol.  HIAq.— B'HClPtCI,  2aq  (?) :  orange- 
yellow  crystals  (U.). — B'„Ii,Cl.HgClo  aq  :  ppd. 
when  alcoholic  HgCLis  added  to  a  strong  solution 
of  guanine  hydrochloride. — B'^HoCLZnCl.,  3aq  : 
large  crystals,  obtained  by  adding  guanine  hydro- 
chloride to  a  strong  solution  of  ZnCl...  — 
B',H,,Cl,Cd5Cl,„  9aq.  —  B'HNO^  l^aq  :  hair-hke 
interlacing  needles,  deposited  from  a  solution 
of  guanine  in  boiling  HNO,  as  it  cools. — 
B'(HN0.,).,2aq:  short  prisms.— B',(HN0,,),,4aq.— 
B'3(HN63),,  5^aq.— B',H,S0,  2aq  :  obtained  by 
diluting  with  water  a  solution  of  guanine  in 
cone.  H.SOj.  Long  needles.  —  B'3(HoC,.0j), : 
separates  as  crystals  on  mixing  a  solution  of 
guanine  hydrochloride  with  one  of  ammonium 
oxalate. — Tartrate  B'^(K^Cfii;).,2a.q  :  yellowish 
radiating  nodules. 

Metallic  derivatives  C5H3Na2N50 4aq  : 
deposited  on  adding  alcohol  to  a  strong  solution 
of  NaOH  saturated  with  guanine.  Confused  el'llo- 
rescent  lamina3,  which  rapidly  absorb  CO,  from 
the  air.  Decomposed  by  water. — CjH.,BaNr,0  (at 
110°)  :  pointed  prisms.  Separates  on  cooling 
from  a  solution  of  guanine  in  baryta-water. — 
B'HgCl,  2;,aq  :  obtained  as  a  crystalline  powder 
on  adding  cold  saturated  aqueous  HgCL  to  a  so- 
lution of  guanine  hydrochloride.  V.  sol.  acids 
and  KCy  aq. — B'AgNO., :  flocoulent  pp. ;  formed 
by  mixing  solutions  of  silver  nitrate  and  guanine 
nitrate.  Crystallises  from  hot  HNO3  in  slender 
needles  (Strecker). 

Bcfcrcnce. — Bromo-guanine. 

GUANOLINE  v.  Guanidixe  cahboxylic  etueb. 

GUANYL-PHENYL-THIO-UKEA  C,SN,H,„ 

1.  e.  NHPh.CS.NH.C(NH,):NH.  [176°].  Prepared 
by  heating  a  mixture  of  phenyl-thiocarbimide 
(3  pts.),  guanidine  carbonate  (2  pts.),  and  alcohol 
at  100°  (Bamberger,  B.  13,  1580  ;  14,  2638). 
Colourless  monoclinic  crystals.  V.  sol.  alcohol. 
Alkaline  in  reaction.  Slowly  decomposed  by 
boiling  water  into  guanidine,  phenyl  thiocar- 
bimide,  aniline,  H„S,  and  CO,.  Boiling  HClAq, 
forms  guanidine,  aniline,  11,8,  and  CO,. 

Salt  s. — B'HCl :  long  glistening  needles,  more 
soluble  in  alcohol  than  in  water  ;  on  boiling  with 
water  it  evolves  H,S  ;  CuSO,,  produces  a  violet 
pp.  turning  black  on  heating. — B',H.SO/  :  pearly 
plates. — B',H„C,0,'*:  white  glistening  scales. — 
B'C,H„(N0')30H:  yellow  felted  needles. 

GUANYL-THIO-UREA  C,H,,N,S  i.e. 
SC(NH,,).NH.C(NH„):jSIH.  Thiodicyandiamidinc. 
White  glistening  prisms  ;  m.  sol.  cold  water. 

Formation. — 1.  By  digesting  di-cyan-diamide 
with  aqueous  H,S  (Bamberger,  B.  16,  145!)). — 

2.  By  heating  guanyl-urea  with  aqueous  H,S 
(B.).— 3.  From  CSCl,  and  thio-urca  at  110°.— 
4.  In  small  quantity  by  the  action  of  PClj  (1  mol.) 
on  thio-urea  (3  mols.)  (Eathke,  B.  11,  902). 

Reactions. — Silver  salts  readily  displace  the 
S  by  O.  On  heating  with  ammoniacal  AgNO, 
it  is  resolved  into  H,S  and  di-cyan-diamide. 
AVhen  heated  alone  at  100°  it  changes  to  the 
isomeric  guanidine  sulpliocyanide. 

Salt  s.— B",H,C,0.,  2aq  :    sparingly  soluble 
crystalline  pp. — B"H,SOi'<  :  white  silky  needles. 
— B"nCl. 
Vol.  II. 


GUANYL-UREA  C,H,,N,0  i.e. 
OC(NH,).NH.C(NH,):NH.  Di-cyan-di-amidinc. 

Formation. — 1.  By  evaporating  a  solution  of 
di-eyan-di-amide  (CN),(NH,),  in  dilute  R,SO., 
(Haag,  A.  122,  25),  and  is  therefore  also  formed 
by  the  action  of  dilute  H,_,SO.,  or  HjPO^  on  cyan- 
amide  (Baumann,  B.  6,  1374). — 2.  By  fusing 
guanidine  carbonate  (1  pt.)  with  urea  (2  pts.) 
(Baumann,  B.  7,  440,  1768).— 3.  By  heating  a 
mixture  of  carbamic  ether  (2  pts.)  and  guanidine 
carbonate  (1  pt.)  at  100°  as  long  as  alcohol  dis- 
tils over  (Bamberger,  B.  20,  08). — 4.  A  mixture 
of  guanidine  hydrochloride  and  potassium  cyan- 
ate  is  heated  at  180°  (Bamberger). 

Preparation. — The  base,  prepared  by  any  of 
the  above  processes,  is  ppd.  from  the  aqueous 
solution  of  the  product  by  CuSO,,  and  NaOH. 
The  resulting  copper  derivative  is  then  decom- 
posed by  H,S. 

Properties. —  Strongly  alkaline  crystals;  ab- 
sorbing CO,  from  the  air.  V.  sol.  water  and  al- 
cohol. KCIO3  and  HCl  oxidise  it  to  guanidine. 
Boiling  baryta-water  converts  it  into  urea,  CO,, 
and  NH,.  On  evaporating  a  solution  of  guanyl- 
urca  carbonate  there  is  left  guanidine  carbonate, 
NH3  and  CO,  having  been  given  off. 

Salts. — I3'HCliaq:  lamina?,  v.  sol.  water 
and  alcohol. — B',H.rPtClo :  small  orange  crystals. 
—  B'HN03:  needles. — Aurochloride  :  long 
golden  needles. — B',H,SO,  2aq  :  long  needles. — 
B'H.COj :  crystalline  powder.  S.  -67  at  18°.— 
B'„H,C,0,. 

GUM.  This  term  is  applied  to  carbohydrates, 
whether  produced  by  plants  or  animals,  which 
are  amorphous,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  form 
a  sticky  liquid  with  water,  in  which  they  either 
dissolve  or  swell  up  greatly.  By  nitric  acid  the 
vegetable  gums  are  oxidised  to  mucic  and  oxalic 
acids.  They  give  no  colouration  with  iodine 
either  before  or  after  treatment  with  cone.  H,SO^. 
Boiling  dilute  H,SO.,  converts  them  into  glucose 
or  a  sugar  C|;H,,Og.  Thus  dextrose  (glucose)  is 
formed  from  lichenin  ;  Ifevulose  is  formed  from 
Iffivulin ;  galactose  is  formed  from  galactin, 
agar-agar,  some  kinds  of  gum  arable,  and  a  gum 
in  lucerne  and  other  leguminous  plants ;  while 
arabinose  is  formed  from  gum-arabic,  cherry 
gum,  gum  tragacanth,  and  the  gum  in  the  cell 
walls  of  beet-root  and  poppies  (Bauer,  J.  pr.  [2] 
30,  388).  Gums  are  described  under  Agar-agar, 
Arabin,  Bassorin,  Cerasin,  DextRi^he,  Dextrin, 

GAJIBOGE,   GeLOSE,    GrEVILLEA  GUil,   IvAURI  GUM, 

Lactosin,  L/evulane,  L/evulin,  Lichenin,  Muci- 
lage, Peoteids,  Appendix  C,  Quebracho  gum, 
Shellac,  Sinistein,  Teiticin. 

GUM  AMMONIAC.  The  dried  sap  of  Dorema 
ariimoniacwn.  It  is  partly  soluble  in  water,  but 
contains  also  an  insoluble  resin  (Johnston,  A. 
44,  328;  Hirschsohn,  J.  1875,  859;  Moss,  J. 
1873,  867).  When  fused  with  potash  it  gives 
resorcin  and  protocatechuic  acid.  The  portion 
of  gum  ammoniac  (from  Morocco)  soluble  in 
alcohol  gives  by  potash-fusion  an  acid  C,„Hn|0|;, 
which  forms  minute  crystals,  si.  sol.  water,  m. 
sol.  alcohol,  melting  with  decomposition  at  265°, 
and  giving  with  FeClj  a  violet  colouration  (Gold- 
schmiedt,  B.  11,  850).  HNO3  acting  on  gum 
ammoniac  forms  tri-nitro-resorciu.  Distillation 
with  zinc-dust  forms  vi-  and  p-xylene,  7)i-ethyl- 
toluene,  [2:l]C|B|Et(0Me),  and  a  hydrocarbon 
CijH,,,  (235°)  which  on  oxidation  with  chromic. 

UU 
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mixture  forms  benzoic  and  acetic  acids  and  re- 
sinous products  (Ciamician,  B.  12,  1663  ;  G.  9, 
313). 

GUM,  ANIMAL,  v.  Proteids,  Appendix  C. 

GUM  ARABIC  v.  Arabin. 

GUM  BENZOIN  v.  vol.  i.  p.  477. 

GUM,  BRITISH,  v.  Dextrin. 

GUMMIC  ACID  C,jH,„0,„  (Eeichardt).  This 
name  was  applied  by  Fremy  to  arabin,  but  trans- 
ferred by  Eeichardt  (A.  127,  300)  to  an  acid 
formed  in  the  oxidation  of  glucose  by  Fehling's 
solution.  Felsko  (A.  149,  356 ;  Z.  [2]  5,  228), 
working  under  Eeichardt's  direction,  gave  the 
formula  CsHjeO^,  but  according  to  Glaus  (J.  pr. 
[2]  4,  63)  gummic  acid  is  more  or  less  impure 
tartronic  acid. 

Metagummic  acid  v.  Akabin  and  CERisiN. 

GUM  RESINS.  The  hardened  milky  juice 
which  exudes  from  incisions  in  the  stem  or  roots 
of  some  plants.  They  are  partly  soluble  in  water 
(gum)  and  part  of  the  residue  is  soluble  in  alco- 
hol (resin).  Examples :  asafoetida,  aloes,  gal- 
banum,  gamboge,  gum  ammoniac,  myrrh,  oliba- 
num,  opoponax,  and  scammony. 

GUM  SENEGAL  v.  Arabin. 

GUN  COTTON  v.  Cellulose. 

GUNPOWDER.  A  mixture  of  charcoal,  nitre, 
and  sulphur,  which  when  burnt  produces  large 
volumes  of  gases  chiefly  CO,  CO.,,  N,  H,  HjS,  and 
0  {v.  Dictionary  of  technical  chemistry). 

GURJUN  BALSAM  v.  Wood  oil. 

GURJUNIC  ACID  v.  Wood  oil. 

GUTTA  PERCHA.  A  substance  resembling 
caoutchouc  obtained  by  boiling  to  dryness  the 
milky  sap  which  exudes  from  incisions  in  the 
bark  of  the  Isonandra  Percha,  Sapota  Mucllcri 
(Bleekrode,  R&p.  chim.  app.  1,  403),  and  Bassia 
Parkii. 

Gutta  percha  is  a  brownish-red  mass,  S.G. 
•98.  It  is  a  very  bad  conductor  of  electricity. 
It  softens  at  about  48°,  but  never  possesses  the 
elastic  character  of  caoutchouc.  It  is  deposited 
from  its  solution  in  CSj  in  a  very  porous  mass. 
Gutta  percha  is  insol.  water.  It  dissolves  easily 
in  benzene,  CS,,  chloroform,  and  oil  of  turpen- 
tine. It  is  not  attacked  by  solutions  of  HCl, 
KOH,  or  HF.  Hot  cone.  HoSO.,  carbonises  it. 
HNO3  converts  it  into  a  yellow  resin. 

According  to  Payen  (0.  B.  35,  109)  gutta 
percha,  purified  by  solution  in  CS,,  consists  of 
three  hydrocarbons  :  '  gutta  '  a  portion  insoluble 
in  boiling  alcohol,  amounting  to  75  to  82  p.c. ; 
'  alban  '  a  portion  soluble  in  boiling,  but  inso- 
luble in  cold,  alcohol,  amounting  to  19  to  14  p.c. ; 
and  a  yellow  resin  '  fluavil,'  soluble  in  cold  al- 
cohol, and  amounting  to  6  to  4  p.c.  of  the  whole. 

Gutta  C,oH,,,.  Obtained  by  exhausting  gutta 
percha  with  boiling  alcohol  and  ether,  dissolv- 
ing the  residue  in  chloroform,  and  ppg.  by  al- 
cohol (Oudemans,  Bip.  chim.  app.  1,  455;  Von 
Baumhauer,  J.  pr.  78,  277  ;  Adriani,  Z.  1860, 
496;  Hofmann,  A.  115,  297).    White  powder, 


cakes  together  and  becomes  transparent  at  100°, 
begins  to  melt  at  150° ;  at  180°  an  oil  distils 
over,  and  at  280°  it  froths  strongly.  It  is  insol. 
alcohol  and  ether,  sol.  cold  chloroform  and  CS,, 
sol.  hot  benzene  and  oil  of  turpentine.  After 
exijosure  to  the  air  it  becomes  soluble  in  ether. 
Gutta  is  strongly  attacked  by  ozonised  oxygen. 
Cone.  HClAq  attacks  it,  apparently  forming  com- 
pounds containing  chlorine.  On  dry  distillation 
it  behaves  like  caoutchouc,  giving  isoprene  C.H,, 
caoutchene  CijH,^,  heveene  (Greville  Williams, 
C.  J.  15,  124),  and  a  volatile'  acid.  When 
exposed  to  air  and  light,  especially  at  25°  to  30°, 
it  is  completely  deprived  of  flexibility  through 
oxidation  (Hofmann,  C.  J.  13,  87  ;  Adriani,  C.  N. 
2,  227,  289,  313).  Gutta  percha  may  be  kept  for 
a  long  time  unchanged  under  water  or  in  the 
dark  (W.  A.  Miller,  C.  J.  [2]  3,  273). 

Alban.  White  crystalline  resin ;  best  ob- 
tained by  extracting  gutta  percha  with  ether, 
and  boiling  the  resulting  extract  with  alcohol 
to  remove  fluavil.  Begins  to  melt  at  100°,  and 
is  perfectly  fluid  and  transparent  at  180°.  Insol. 
water,  alkalis,  and  acids  ;  v.  sol.  oil  of  turpentine, 
benzene,  CS.,,  ether,  chloroform,  and  hot  alcohol 
(Payen,  0.  B.  35, 109).  According  to  Oudemans 
(Pi^p.  chim.  app.  1,  455)  alban  from  Indian  gutta 
jDercha  may  be  represented  by  the  formula 
C,„H,(;0,  and  at  130°  by  C.,„H3„0,  and  melts  at 
140°  ;  S.  (alcohol)  -51  in  the  cold  ;  5-4  at  78°. 

Fluavil  C.,„H320.  [42°]  (Oudemans).  Yellow 
resin  ;  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, CS,,  and  chloroform,  remaining  as  an 
amorphous  mass  when  these  solutions  are 
evaporated.  Cone.  HClAq  dissolves  it  without 
decomposition. 

Gutta  percha  from  Bassia  Parkii  resembles 
ordinary  gutta  percha  in  its  physical  properties, 
and  has  S.G.  -976.  It  is  much  less  soluble  in 
light  petroleum,  ether,  HOAc,  and  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, but  is  equally  soluble  in  CS.,,  chloroform 
and  benzene.  It  consists  of  gutta  (91*5  p.c), 
alban  (6  p.c),  and  fluavil  (2-5  p.c.)  (Heckel  a. 
Schlagdenhauffen,  C.  B.  101, 1069). 

GYROPHORIC  ACID  C.^Hj.O,,.  An  acid 
obtained  from  two  lichens,  Gyrophora  pustulata 
and  Lecanora  tartarea,  collected  in  Norway  for 
the  manufacture  of  archil.  The  lichen  is  mace- 
rated with  milk  of  lime,  and  the  filtrate  ppd.  by 
HCl ;  the  pp.  is  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol, 
containing  animal  charcoal,  from  which  the 
acid  crystallises  on  cooling  (Stenhouse,  P.  T. 
1849,  393).  Small  soft  crystals  ;  nearly  insol. 
water,  v.  si.  sol.  ether  and  cold  alcohol,  m.  sol. 
boiling  alcohol.  Its  solutions  do  not  redden 
litmus.  Boiling  aqueous  KOH  or  baryta  resolve 
it  into  CO.,  and  orcin.  Bleaching-powder  reddens 
its  solution.  When  mixed  with  NH3  and  ex- 
posed to  the  air  it  forms  a  purple  substance. 
Boiling  alcohol  forms  orsellic  ether.  Gerhardt 
[Traiti,  3,  818)  regarded  gyrophoric  acid  as 
identical  with  lecanoric  or  evernic  acid. 
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H^MATEIN  V.  H/EMATOSYLIN. 

H^MATIN  V.  H/HMOGLOBIN. 

H^MATO-CRYSTALLIN  v.  Hemoglobin. 
H^MATO-GLOBULIN  v.  Hemoglobin. 
Ha:MAT01DIN  V.  Haemoglobin. 

H^MATOIN  V.  H/-EMOGLOBIN. 

H^MATOLIN  V.  H.emoglobin. 
H^EMATO-PORPHYRIN  v.  Haemoglobin. 
H^MATO-PORPHYROIDIN      v.  Haemo- 
globin. 

H.a:MATOXYLIN  C„H,,0,..  Eccmatin.  A 
colourless  crystalline  substance  from  which  the 
colouring  matter  of  logwood  (Hamatoxylon 
campechianum)  is  derived  (Chevreul,  A.  Ch.  [2] 
80,  128;  82,  53,  126;  Goltier-Besseyre,  A.  Ch. 
[2]  70,  272  ;  Erdmann,  A.  44,  292  ;  Hesse,  J.  pi: 
75,  21t; ;  A.  109,  332).  Prepared  by  leaving  the 
commercial  extract  of  logwood,  previously  mixed 
with  sand,  in  contact  with  five  times  its  volume 
of  wet  ether  for  several  days,  with  frequent 
shaking ;  the  extract  is  evaporated,  and  the 
residue  recrystallised  from  water  containing  a 
little  ammonium  sulphite.  Dimetric  crystals 
(containing  3aq).  When  a  supersaturated  solu- 
tion is  allowed  to  stand  in  the  cold  it  deposits 
hemihedral  trimetric  crystals  (containing  aq). 
The  monohydrate  is  also  obtained  in  granular 
crystals  by  pouring  a  solution  that  has  been 
saturated  at  100°  into  a  cold  vessel  containing 
a  small  quantity  of  a  solution  of  acid  ammonium 
sulphite.  Hci-matoxylin  is  si.  sol.  cold  water,  v. 
sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  It  dissolves  in  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  borax  more  easily  than  in  pure 
water,  the  solution  being  neutral  or  slightly  acid, 
and  exhibiting  a  bluish  fluorescence.  Alcohol 
does  not  ppt.  borax  from  this  solution.  From 
the  solution  in  borax  the  hematoxylin  is  ppd. 
by  acids  in  the  monohydrated  form,  and  by  salts 
(e.g.  NaCl,  KCl,  NH,C1,  K.FeCy,;,  and  HNH.SO,,) 
as  an  amorphous  mass.  Haniatoxylin  dis- 
solves in  warm  NaoSoOj  forming  a  purple  liquid 
from  which  it  is  "deposited  on  cooling  in  the 
amorphous  form.  It  also  dissolves  freely  in 
Na,.HP04,  the  solution  remaining  alkaline. 
Ha'matoxylin  has  a  sweet  taste,  resembling 
liquorice.  Its  solutions  are  dextrorotatory, 
[o]  =  92-5°  in  a  1  p.c.  solution.  It  reduces  Feh- 
ling's  solution  and  ammoniacal  AgNO.,  in  the 
cold.  An  aqueous  solution  of  ha'inatoxylin  is 
not  altered  by  contact  with  pure  air  or  oxygen, 
but,  if  the  slightest  trace  of  ammonia  be  present, 
the  liquid  acquires  a  red  colour  due  to  ha;ma- 
tein  [v.  infra).  Thus  if  the  solution  is  boiled 
in  a  glass  vessel  it  becomes  purple  by  dissolving 
alkali  from  the  glass  (Maschke,  J3.  7,  1535 ; 
Ai:  Ph.  [3]  6,  34  ;  Mitchell,  Am.  Ch.  6,  91). 
HNO.,  oxidises  it  at  first  to  hjematein,  but  ulti- 
mately to  oxalic  acid.  H.^SO,  andHCl  have  but 
little  action  on  it.  Hfematoxylin  dissolves  in 
alkalis  and  alkaline  carbonates  forming  a  purple 
solution,  the  colour  being  destroyed  by  acids 
(Wilder.stein,  Fr.  2,  9).  Baryta-water  added  to 
a  solution  of  hematoxylin  freed  from  air  by 
boiling  forms  a  white  pp.  which  turns  blue  if 
exposed  to  air.  Basic  and  normal  lead  acetates 
give  a  white  pp.  turned  blue  in  air  ;  cupric  ace- 


ate  gives  a  greenish-grey  pi^.  which  soon  be- 
comes dark-blue  with  a  coppery  lustre.  SnClj 
gives  a  rose-coloured  pp.  Alum  colours  the  solu- 
tion red  but  gives  no  pp.  BaCL  colours  the 
liquid  red,  and  then  forms  a  red  pp.  AuClj  is 
reduced  by  ha:'matoxylin.  Ammonium  vanadate 
gives  a  blue-black  colour  (Wagner,  D.  P.  J.  223, 
631).  According  to  Schiitzenberger  a.  Paraf  {Z. 
1862,  42)  the  violet  solution  of  hicmatoxylin  in 
ammonia  may  be  decolourised  by  heating  for  48 
hours  at  100°  in  an  exhausted  tube  ;  the  colour- 
less product,  called  '  hsematinamide '  is  re- 
oxidised  on  exposure  to  air,  becoming  violet, 
llcsorcin  and  pyrogallol  are  among  the  products 
of  the  dry  distillation  of  ha'niatoxylin  (R.  Meyer, 
B.  12,  1302).  Potash-fusion  gives  pyrogallol  and 
formic  acid  (Erdmann  a.  Schultz,  A.  216,  240). 
Sodium-amalgam  or  zinc  and  dilute  H.^SO,,  do 
not  reduce  hematoxylin  (Ecim,  B.  4",  329). 
Chlorine,  bromine,  PCl^,  and  HI  yield  resinous 
pi'oducts.  According  to  Frebault  (J.  Ph.  [4]  23, 
338)  the  red  colour  of  alkaline  solutions  of 
hematoxylin  is  destroyed  by  iodine. 

Penta-acctyl  derivative  C,,.H5Ac,50^. 
[166°].  From  hematoxylin  and  Ac'ci  (Erd- 
mann a.  Schultz,  A.  216,  232;  cf.  Ecim,  23.4, 
331).  Silky  crystalline  tufts  ;  becomes  coloured 
in  moist  air. 

Bromo-haematoxylin  C|,;H,3BrO,;.  Dissolves 
in  aqueous  KOH  or  NaOH  with  a  blue  colour,  in 
aqueous  NHj  with  a  red  colour. 

Pent-acctyl  derivative  C|,;H(,BrO,,Ac- : 
[210°] ;  fine  colourless  needles  ;  sol.  alcohol, 
acetic  acid,  benzene  and  chloroform.  Formed 
by  adding  bromine  to  a  cold  acetic  acid  solution 
of  penta-acetyl-hematoxylin  (Buchka,  B.  17, 
683). 

Di-bromo-haematoxylin  C,eH,  JBivO^.  From 
hematoxylin  and  Br  in  HOAc  (Dralle,  B.  17, 
373).  Deep-red  needles.  Decomposes  above 
120°.    Its  aqueous  solution  is  brownish-red. 

P enta-acetyl  derivative  C|5H,Br„Ac50„. 
From  penta-acetyl-hematoxylin  and  Br  in 
HOAc  at  110°  (D,).  Crystals  ;  decomposes  above 
180°  without  melting. 

Haematoxylin-plithalem  C|„H,,„0| ,.  Pre- 
pared by  heating  hematoxylin  with  phthalic 
anhydride  (Letts,  B.  12,  1651).  Brown  amor- 
phous mass,  insol.  water,  sol.  alkalis,  forming  a 
purjale-red  solution. 

Haematein  C.^Hi^Os.  S.  -00  at  20°  ;  S.  (ether) 
•013  at  20°. 

Prepa  ra  tion. — Extract  of  logwood  is  dissolved 
in  hot  water  and,  after  cooling,  NH3  in  slight  ex- 
cess is  added.  The  solution  is  exposed  to  air 
which  changes  hematoxylin  to  hematein,  the 
ammonia  comijound  of  which  is  ppd.  This  pp. 
(40 g.)  is  dissolved  in  hot  water  (1000 g.)  contain- 
ing acetic  acid  (100  c.c),  and  the  solution  is 
filtered.  On  cooling  crystals  of  hematein 
appear  (Hummel  a.  A.  G.  Perkin,  C.  J.  41,  367  ; 
cf.  Halberstadt  a.  Eeis,  C.  J.  41,  368 ;  B.  14, 
611). 

Properties.  —  Microscopic  reddish-brown 
plates  with  yellowish-green  lustre.  Sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  acetic  acid. 
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Forms  with  NH3  a  brown-violet  solution,  with 
eono.  NaOH  a  purple-blue  solution ;  in  air  these 
liquids  turn  red  and  finally  brown.  Freely 
soluble  in  cone.  HClAq.  It  dissolves  in  alkaline 
bisulphites,  and  is  reppd.  by  hot  dilute  H,,S04. 

Reactions.— 1.  Cold  cone.  H.SO.,  dissolves  it. 
On  pouring  the  solution  into  water  a  reddish- 
brown  pp.  of  altered  hiematein  is  formed.  On 
adding  glacial  acetic  acid  to  the  solution  in  cold 
cone.  H2SO4  an  orange  crystalline  powder  iso- 
haimatein  sulphate,  C,cH,i05.S0,H,  is  ppd. 
This  body  is  converted  by  dilute  (80  p.c.) 
alcohol  into  lustrous  orange-red  crystals  of 
(C„H,,0,),G„H„0,,SO,H.— 2.  With  HCl  at  100° 
it  forms  orange-red  needles  ofiso-hfematein- 
chlorhydrin  CisHnO^.d,  soluble  in  water  with 
decomxjosition  and  separation  of  HCl.  Its  solu- 
tion is  orange.  With  alcoholic  KOH  it  gives  a 
reddish-violet  solution.  Cone.  H.SOj  converts 
it  into  iso-hffimatein  sulphate. — 3.  With  HBr 
it  gives  a  corresponding  bromhydrin,  CiuHnO^Br. 
4.  Decolourised  by  Zn  and  dilute  HoSOj,  but 
not  reduced  to  haimatoxylin  thereby.  Boiling 
aqueous  SO.2  behaves  in  like  manner  (Reim). — 5. 
AcCl  gives  no  acetyl  derivative. 

Ammonium  derivative  C,eH,(,(NH,,)20s : 
violet-black  grains ;  forming  a  purple  solution 
in  water,  and  a  brownish -red  solution  in  alcohol, 
gives  off  NH3  over  HjSO.,. 

Iso-hsematein  C,„H,„05.  A  solution  of  the 
chlorhydrin  CisHnOjCl  gives  with  Ag.,0  a  solu- 
tion which,  on  evaporating,  leaves  amorphous 
iso-ha3matein  with  green  lustre. 

Properties. — Solution  in  NaOH  is  red-violet, 
in  NH3  is  dull  red-purple ;  with  ammonic  sul- 
Ijhide  a  red-purple  pp.  is  got  (hEematein  is 
nearly  decolourised  by  this  reagent).  Lead 
acetate  gives  a  red-i3urple  pp. 

Iso-hcematcin  compounds  dye  with  alumina 
chocolate-red,  with  iron,  slate  to  black.  The 
colours  are  faster  than  those  of  hfematein.  The 
generation  of  -iso-hEematein  in  islace  of  ordinary 
hffimatein  from  CuHnO^Cl  is  peculiar.  Perhaps 
it  is  (CibHioO^).,  as  indicated  by  the  sulphate. 

(;8)-H8ematein  C„H,o0s3aq.  Deposited  as 
small  brownish-red  tufts  from  an  ethereal  solu- 
tion of  hasmatoxylin  to  which  a  few  drops  of 
HNO3  have  been  added  (Eeim,  B.  4,  331).  It  is 
more  soluble  in  boiUng  water  than  hremateiu 
(Erdmann  a.  Schultz,  A.  21G,  236).  It  is  recon- 
verted into  hajmatoxyUn  by  boiling  with  aqueous 
SO.,  or  with  zinc  and  dilute  H^SO^.  AcCl  gives 
an  acetyl  derivative  [216°-219°]. 

hiemin  v.  h.emoglobin. 

H.S:M0CHR0M0GEN  v.  hemoglobin. 

Ha:MOCYANIN  Pkoteids. 

Ha;M:OGLOBIN  (syn.  Hceviato  -  globulin, 
hccmato-crystallin).  This  pigment  composes 
from  86-90  per  cent,  of  the  solid  constituents  of 
the  red  blood  corpuscles  of  vertebrates ;  it  is 
also  found  in  the  blood  plasma  of  many  inverte- 
brate animals,  and  in  the  red  corpuscles  of  the 
hajmo-lymph  of  a  few  invertebrates  (Lankester). 
For  a  comjjlete  list  of  the  animals  in  the  blood 
of  which  it  has  been  described  v.  Halliburton 
{J.  Physiol.  6,  332).  It  is  found  in  the  muscle- 
plasma  of  most  animals,  even  when  none  occurs 
in  the  blood,  as  in  some  invertebrates  (Lankester, 
Pflilger's  Archiv,  4,  315) ;  it  is  most  abundant 
in  the  red  muscles  of  rodents.    It  is  also  found 


in  the  nerve-ceUs  of  Aphrodite  aculeata  (Gamgee, 
Physiol.  Chem.  420). 

Preparation. — Leidig  (Zeits.  f,  wiss.  Zool.  1, 
116),  Eeichert  (Mutter's  Archiv,  1849,  197), 
Kolliker  {Zeits.  /.  uiiss.  Zool.  1,  216)  first  ob- 
served that  blood  from  different  sources  de- 
posited crystals  of  a  red  colour.  Funke  {Zeit.  f. 
rat.  Med.  N.  F.  1,  184 ;  2,  204,  288)  recognised 
that  they  consisted  of  the  red  pigment  of  the 
blood.  Lehmann  (Sitz.  TK  46, 65),  Lang  (iiid.), 
and  Preyer  [Die  Blutkrystalle,  Jena,  1871)  have 
also  worked  at  the  subject.  The  principal 
methods  for  preparing  these  crystals  will  be 
found  in  detail  in  Gamgee's  Physiol.  Chem. 
85-88.  The  crystals  may  be  obtained  with  ease 
from  the  blood  of  some  animals  (rat,  guinea 
pig)  by  simply  adding  water  to  the  blood  ;  this 
first  dissolves  the  haemoglobin  from  the  cor- 
puscles, and  without  further  treatment  the  crys- 
tals form  in  a  few  minutes.  A  very  excellent 
method  consists  in  adding  to  the  defibrinated 
blood  one-sixteenth  of  its  volume  of  ether,  or  a 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether ;  on  shaking  the 
mixture  the  corpuscles  dissolve,  forming  a  lake- 
coloured  fluid,  and  in  a  period  varying  in  differ- 
ent animals  from  a  few  minutes  to  three  days, 
a  thick  magma  of  crystals  is  formed,  which  may 
be  purified  by  washing  with  25  p.c.  alcohol,  and 
by  re-crystallisation.  In  other  methods  the  cor- 
puscles are  broken  up  by  repeatedly  freezing  and 
thawing  the  blood  with  or  without  the  previous 
addition  of  a  quarter  of  its  volume  of  alcohol, 
and  crystals  are  thus  obtained.  The  blood  of 
the  mouse  is  said  to  crystalHse  when  drawn, 
without  any  further  treatment ;  in  septic  diseases 
in  man,  or  by  adding  putrid  serum  to  the  blood, 
there  is  the  same  crystalline  tendency  (C.  J.  Bond, 
Lancet,  Sept.  10  and  17,  1887).  The  crystals 
obtained  by  all  these  methods  are  microscopic  ; 
larger  crystals  are  formed  by  sealing  blood  which 
has  stood  in  the  air  for  twenty-four  hours  in 
narrow  glass  tubes,  and  keeping  them  for  some 
days  at  37°C.  On  then  emptying  their  contents 
into  watch  glasses  the  crystals  form  (Gschleid- 
len,  Physiol.  Methodik,  361).  For  microscopical 
investigation  a  very  convenient  method  is  to 
mount  a  drop  of  blood  in  Canada  balsam,  and 
the  crystals  separate  in  a  few  minutes  (Stein, 
Virchow's  Arcldv,  97,  483).  The  crystals  in  all 
these  cases  are  generally  spoken  of  as  haemo- 
globin crystals  ;  it  would  be  more  correct  to 
speak  of  them  as  crystals  of  oxy-hremoglobin, 
the  loose  combination  of  oxygen  and  hsemo- 
globin  that  exists  in  arterial  blood.  Crystals  of 
pure  or  venous  haemoglobin  have,  however,  been 
obtained  by  Hiifner  and  by  Nencki  and  Sieber 
(Chem.  Soc.  Abst.  1886,  p.  482). 

Crystalline  form. — Not  only  does  the  haemo- 
globin of  different  animals  differ  in  the  readi- 
ness with  which  it  crystalUses,  and  in  its  solu- 
bility in  water,  but  also  in  crystalline  form.  As 
obtained  from  the  majority  of  animals,  the 
crystals  are  prisms  or  plates  belonging  to  the 
rhombic  system  ;  the  exceptions  to  this  rule  are 
the  guinea-pig,  in  which  the  crystals  were  at 
first  supposed  to  be  regular  tetrahedra  (Kunde, 
Zeits.  fUr  rat.  Med.  N.  F.  2,  276),  but  have 
since  been  shown  by  Von  Lang  to  be  rhombic 
tetrahedra.  In  birds  the  crystals  are  often 
tetrahedral.  These  crystals  are  doubly  refract- 
ing and  pleochromatic.    In  three  animals,  the 
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squirrel  (Kunde),  hamster  (Preyer),  and  mouse 
(Bojanowski),  six-sided  plates  have  been  de- 
scribed. The  statement  regarding  mouse's 
crystals  is,  however,  erroneous.  Ehombohedra 
have  been  obtained  from  hamster's  blood.  Oc- 
casionally six-sided  plates  are  obtained  from 
rat's  blood  (Halliburton,  Quart.  Jour.  Mic.  Sci. 
1887,  190).  These  crystals,  if  they  are  lying 
flat,  appear  dark  between  crossed  nicols,  and 
therefore  belong  to  the  hexagonal  system.  The 
amount  of  water  of  crystallisation  varies  greatly 
in  the  crystals  from  dilferent  sources,  and  it  is 
probably  owing  to  this  that  the  difference  in 
crystalline  form  is  due  (Hoppe-Seyler,  Physiol. 
Chcm.  377  ;  C.  Bohr,  UntersucJi.  iibcr  d. 
Scmcrstoffaufnalime  dcs  Bhilfarbstoffcs,  Kopen- 
hagen,  1885;  Halliburton,  I.e.). 

Composition. — Ha;moglobin  differs  from  most 
of  the  other  proximate  constituents  of  the  body 
in  containing  iron.  Preyer's  formula  for  it  is 
CwioHasoNisi^'eSaO,,,,.  Determinations  of  the 
sulphur  by  other  observers  were,  however,  con- 
tradictory ;  on  this  ground  Lehmann  and  others 
advanced  the  theory  that  hfpmoglobin  is  not  a 
chemical  unit,  but  consists  of  a  colouring  matter, 
hoematin,  which  contains  the  iron,  mechanically 
mixed  with  a  crystallised  proteid.  A  seeming 
confirmation  of  this  theory  was  advanced  by 
Struve  (Zeit.  Prakt.  Chem.  1881),  who  extracted 
hajmatin  from  the  crystals  by  alcoholic  am- 
monia, leaving  them  colourless.  Zinoffsky 
[Zcit.  PJiysiol.  Chcm.  10,  IG)  points  out,  how- 
ever, that  alcoholic  ammonia  is  a  powerful  re-  j 
agent,  and  shows  that  the  conflicting  results  as 
to  the  quantity  of  sulphur  present  are  due  to  bad 
methods  of  preparation  of  the  hannoglobin. 
Adopting  the  ether  method  of  preparing  the 
crystals  (for  the  modifications  of  the  metliod  as 
already  described  the  original  paper  must  be 
consulted),  he  found  that  the  empirical  formula 
for  hemoglobin  is  C,|,H,,3„N..,,|S^FeO._,|,,.  By 
heat,  or  by  the  action  of  strong  acids  or  alkalis, 
hicmoglobin  is  decomposed  into  ha?matin 
(C„,H;„N,,FeoO,„)  and  a  proteid  or  mixture  of 
proteids  known  under  the  name  Globin  (for  the 
properties  of  globin  v.  Proteids). 

Properties. — Though  crystallisable,  haemo- 
globin is  not  diffusible  ;  its  colour  differs  with 
the  amount  of  oxygen  with  which  it  is  combined; 
the  pure  pigment  has  a  purplish  tinge  ;  the 
oxygenated  condition  in  which  it  usually  exists 
is  a  yellowish-red.  In  both  conditions  solutions 
of  the  jjigmcnt  show  with  the  spectroscojie  typi- 
cal absorption  bands.  The  spectrum  of  oxy- 
hamoglobin  varies  with  the  concentration  of  the 
solution ;  in  addition  to  a  certain  amount  of  ab- 
sorption of  both  ends  of  the  spectrum  there  are 
two  typical  bands  between  the  d  and  e  lines, 
the  a  band  has  for  its  centre  the  wave-length 
,'70  ;  the  ^  band,  which  is  wider  and  less  well- 
defined, has  its  centre  at  wave-length  553  (Hoppe- 
8eylcr)  (see spectrum, 2).  Stokesfirst  showedthat 
on  the  addition  of  reducing  agents  to  such  a  solu- 
tion the  colour  of  the  liquid  changes  to  that  of 
hremoglobin,  and  this  has  only  one  absorption 
band,  which  occupies  approximately  the  light 
space  between  the  two  bands  of  oxyhmmoglobin 
(see  spectrum,  3).  The  most  convenient  redu- 
cing agent  to  use  is  '  Stokes's  reagent,'  which 
must  always  bo  freshly  prepared  by  adding  a 
small  quantity  of  citric  or  tartaric  acid  to  a 


solution  of  ferrous  sulphate,  and  then  rmimonia 
till  the  reaction  is  alkaline.  Or  a  solution  of 
ammonium  sulphide,  or  a  stream  of  a  neutral 
gas  like  hydrogen  may  be  used.  If  the  solu- 
tion which  shows  the  spectrum  of  reduced  hicmo- 
globin be  agitated  with  the  air  or  oxygen  it  once 
more  becomes  brighter  in  colour,  and  shows  the 
two  bands  of  oxyha;moglobin.  This  spectro- 
scopic test  is  the  one  most  usually  applied  for 
the  identification  of  hamoglobin.  The  bands 
are  still  perceptible  when  the  solution  contains 
only  1  part  of  hfemoglobin  in  10,000  of  water. 
Another  test  frequently  used  is  to  obtain  crystals 
of  ha;min  (q.  v.).  The  crystals  of  oxy-hamo- 
globin  dried  in  vac2io  still  retain  3-4  per  cent, 
of  water  of  crystallisation,  which  is  driven 
off  by  heating  to  110°-120°C.  Tlie  dried  sub- 
stance may  be  heated  to  100°C.  without  under- 
going decomposition. 

Hiumoglobin  gives  all  the  tests  of  proteids. 
Oxyhajmoglobin  has  the  power  of  decomposing 
hydrogen  peroxide.  Preyer  finds  that  1  grm.  of 
hiemoglobin  can  link  to  itself  1-07  c.c.  of  re- 
spiratory oxygen  ;  Hiifner  [Zcit.  pliysiol.  Chcm. 
i.  317)  gives  approximately  the  same  figure  ;  the 
theory  of  A.  Schmidt  that  ha?moglobin  has  the 
power  of  ozonising  the  oxygen  it  thus  links  to 
itself  has  been  disproved  by  Pfliiger  (Pfliigcr's 
Archiv,  10,  252). 

Estimation  of  hcemoglobin. — («)  From  the 
amount  of  iron ;  dry  hannoglobin  contains  0'42 
p.c.  of  iron.  A  weighed  quantity  of  blood  is 
calcined  ;  the  ash  is  exhausted  with  hydrochloric 
acid  to  obtain  ferric  chloride,  which  is  trans- 
formed into  ferrous  chloride,  and  titrated  with 
potassium  permanganate.  (6)  Color ivietrically 
(Hoppe-Seyler  ;  llajewsky  ;  Malassez) :  the  most 
convenient  instrument  is  Gower's  ha'moglobino- 
meter  {Lanect,Yo\.  ii.  1878,  p.  822).  (c)  Spectro- 
scopically,  by  comparing  the  amount  of  absorp- 
tion of  light  with  that  of  a  standard  solution  {v. 
Hiifner,  I.e.,  Preyer,  I.e.  On  the  Spectrophoto- 
meter, V.  S.  Lea,  /.  Pliysiol.  5,  239).  The  ab- 
sorption coeflicient  of  oxyhicmoglobin  increases 
each  time  it  is  recrystallised  (F.  Kruger,  Zeit. 
Biol.  24,  471).  V.  also  Fleischl,  Maly's  Jahrb. 
XV.  149  ;  Otto,  ibid.  146  ;  Quinquaud  and  Brany, 
ibid.  151 ;  E.  Lambling,  Arch,  de  Physiol.  [4] 
12,  1. 

Compoiauls. — Oxyhsemoglobin.  This  loose 
combination  of  oxygen  and  hemoglobin  is  formed 
in  the  pulmonary  or  branchial  capillaries,  and 
forms  tlae  oxygen  carrier  to  the  tissues  to  which 
it  goes,  and  where  it  parts  with  its  oxygen,  re- 
turning in  the  venous  blood  for  a  fresh  supply. 
As  already  stated,  this  compound  can  also  be 
made  artificially  from  hannoglobin  when  in  solu- 
tion outside  the  body.  For  the  most  recent  work 
regarding  the  dissociation  of  oxyhemoglobin  v. 
Hiifner,  Zcit.  physiol.  Chcm.  12,  5G8  ;  13,  285. 
Carbonic  oxide  haemoglobin  is  formed  when  car- 
bonic oxide  is  breathed  instead  of,  or  mixed  in 
undue  proportions  with,  oxygen.  The  formation 
of  this  substance  is  the  cause  of  death  in  poison- 
ing from  this  gas,  which  is  contained,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  fumes  of  burning  charcoal.  The 
compound  has  a  bright  cherry-red  colour,  is 
much  more  stable  than  oxyhemoglobin.  Its 
absorption  bands  are  very  like  those  of  oxyhemo- 
globin, but  they  are  situated  rather  nearer  to 
the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum  (see  spectrum,  4) ; 
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the  addition  of  reducing  agents  does  not  cause 
any  reduction  to  the  condition  of  haamoglobin. 
It  can  be  obtained  in  a  crystalline  condition, 
and  the  crystals  are  of  the  same  form  as  those 
of  oxyhipmoglobin,  but  are  more  stable.  For 
other  tests  for  CO  hsemoglobin  v.  Hoppe-Seyler 
(Zcit.  lyliijsiol.  Chem.  2,  131),  Salkowski  (ibid. 
12,  227),  Katayama  (Virch.  Arch.  1888,  p.  53). 
Nitric  oxide  haemoglobin  forms  similar  crystals, 
and  in  solution  has  an  absorption  spectrum  re- 
sembling those  of  the  two  preceding  substances. 
These  three  compounds  are  isomorphous,  one 
molecule  of  each  gas  being  replaceable  by  one  of 
either  of  the  other  two,  and  is  presumably  linked 
with  one  molecule  of  hfemoglobin.  Compounds 
of  haemoglobin  with  acetylene  and  with  hydro- 
cyanic acid  have  been  also  described  (Hoppe 
Seyler,  Med.  Chem.  Unters.  2,  207). 

Methaemoglobin.  This  is  occasionally  found 
in  the  body  ;  e.g. in  sanguineous  effusions  and  in 
the  urine.  Our  chief  knowledge  of  it  is,  how- 
ever, obtained  from  preparations  of  it  from 
ha?moglobin  made  artificially.  By  simply  allow- 
ing blood  to  stand  for  some  days  it  turns  acid, 
and  of  a  brownish  tint,  and  its  hanuoglobin  is 
found  to  be  wholly  or  partially  transformed  into 
methaemoglobin.  It  may  also  be  obtained  by 
adding  oxidising  agents  to  blood,  or  to  solutions 
of  oxyhasmoglobin  or  hemoglobin,  e.g.  potassium 
permanganate,  potassium  ferricyanide,  nitrites, 
&c.  (for  a  list  of  such  substances  v.  G.  Hayem, 
Compt.  Rend.  102,  098).  On  the  subsequent 
addition  of  reducing  agents,  first  oxyhismoglobin 
and  then  hajmoglobin  is  again  formed.  This  is 
seen  best  by  spectroscopic  examination.  The 
reduction,  however,  cannot  be  effected  by  simple 
mechanical  means  like  a  vacuum  or  a  stream  of 
hydrogen.  The  typical  band  of  methfemoglobin 
is  situated  in  the  red  between  the  c  and  d  lines, 
rather  nearer  to  the  former  (see  spectrum,  5) ;  in 
a  dilute  solution  three  other  bands  are  seen  (see 
spectrum,  6).  Methaemoglobin  may  also  be  ob- 
tained in  a  crystalline  form  (guinea-pig,  tetra- 
hedra  ;  rat,  squirrel,  horse  occasionally,  hexa- 
gonal ;  in  most  other  animals,  rhombic).  A 
ready  method  of  obtaining  these  crystals  for 
microscopic  examination  is  by  shaking  a  few 
drops  of  amyl  nitrite  with  a  few  c.c.  of  defibrin- 
ated  blood,  and  then  on  mounting  on  a  slide  a 
drop  of  the  mahogany-coloured  mixture  that 
results,  crystals  appear  in  a  few  minutes  (Halli- 
burton, Qiiart.  J.  of  Mic.  Sci.  1887,201).  Other 
methods  consist  in  adding  a  nitrite  and  alcohol, 
and  freezing  (Gamgee,  Phil.  Trans.  1868,  589, 
where  they  are  described,  however,  as  a  com- 
pound of  hasmoglobin  with  nitrous  acid),  or  ferri- 
cyanide of  potassium  may  be  used  instead  (Htif- 
ner,  Zeit.  Physiol.  Chem.  8,  360).  Sorby  con- 
sidered methaemoglobin  as  a  peroxyhtemoglobin 
(Quart.  J.  Mic.  Sci.  1870,  400).  Hoppe-Seyler 
on  the  contrary  believed  that  it  was  a  suboxyhce- 
moglobin,  intermediate  between  oxyhaemoglobin 
and  haemoglobin,  but  that  the  oxygen  was  more 
firmly  combined  than  it  is  in  oxyhfemoglobin  ; 
he  found  by  removing  some  of  the  oxygen  from 
oxyhremoglobin  by  means  of  an  air-pump,  or  by 
nascent  hydrogen,  that  methaemoglobin  was 
formed  (Zeit.  Physiol.  Chem.  2,  150).  Hiifner 
and  Kiilz  (ibid.  vol.  vii.),  having  been  able  to 
obtain  pure  crystallised  metluBmoglobin,  have 
found  that  the  oxygen  in  both  that  compound 


and  in  oxyhsemoglobin  are  equal  in  amount  but 
combined  more  feebly  in  the  latter. 

Parahamoglobin.- —  This  was  described  by 
Nencki  and  Sieber  (Arch.  Exper.  Path.  u. 
Pharmakol.  10,  331 ;  Per.  18,  2126)  as  a  special 
compound ;  but  is  regarded  by  Hoppe-Seyler 
(Zeit.  Physiol.  Chem.  10,  331)  as  a  coagulation 
product  brought  about  by  the  action  of  alcohol 

Derivatives  op  H;emoglobin. 

Haematin  (CusH-oNsFejOio)  is  the  brown  pig- 
ment obtained  by  the  action  of  acids  or  alkalis  on 
hfemoglobin  in  the  presence  of  oxygen.  This 
decomposition  occurs  more  readily  in  the  hfemo- 
globin of  some  animals  (dog,  man,  &c.)  than  in 
others  (herbivora)  (Krtiger,  Zeit.  Biol.  24, 
318).  It  may  be  obtained  by  adding  acetic  acid 
to  blood,  and  then  extracting  the  hajmatin  with 
ether.  Mac-Munn  recommends  the  following 
method:  blood  clot  is  extracted  with  rectified 
spirit  containing  sulphuric  acid  (1  in  17) ;  the 
extract  is  filtered  and  agitated  with  chloroform, 
which  assumes  a  reddish-brown  colour  and  is 
separated,  filtered,  and  washed  with  water  to 
remove  the  acid.  On  evaporating  the  chloroform 
the  haematin  is  obtained  as  a  bluish-black  powder 
(J.  Pliysiol.  6,  22).  Hoppe-Seyler  obtains  h*ma- 
tin  from  hiEmin,  which  is  first  dissolved  in  solu- 
tion of  potassium  hydrate,  and  the  hipmatin  ppd. 
by  hydrochloric  acid  (Med.  Chem.  Ujiiers.  4,523). 
Hfematin  dissolved  in  an  acid  solution  shows 
four  absorption  bands  (4  banded  haematin  or 
hfematoin) ;  first,  one  between  the  c  and  d  lines, 
this  is  the  most  distinct  and  is  nearer  to  the  c 
line  than  the  corresijonding  band  of  methasmo- 
globin ;  secondly,  a  faint  narrow  band  close  to 
D  ;  thirdly,  two  much  broader  bands,  one  between 
D  and  E  and  another  between  b  and  p  (see  spec- 
trum, 7).  When  hrematin  is  dissolved  in  an  alka- 
line solution  (alkaline  hrematin)  one  band  only 
is  seen,  viz.  a  faint  shading  on  the  red  side  of 
the  D  line  (see  spectrum,  8).  There  is,  however, 
a  large  absorption  of  the  violet  end  of  the  spec- 
trum. On  adding  reducing  agents  to  alkaline 
haematin,  the  bands  of  reduced  hsematin  (hasmo- 
chromogen)  are  seen. 

Hiematin  is  insol.  water,  ether,  alcohol,  and 
dilute  acids  ;  v.  sol.  solutions  of  caustic  alkalis, 
and  hot  alcohol  holding  sulphuric  acid  in  so- 
lution. It  can  be  heated  to  180°  without  under- 
going decomposition ;  at  a  temperature  above 
this  it  burns  and  evolves  hydrocyanic  acid,  and 
leaves  an  ash  of  oxide  of  iron  amounting  to  12-G 
p.c. 

Haemochromogen  (CajHajN^FeOJ.  Wlien 
hfemoglobin  is  decomposed  in  the  absence  of 
oxygen,  instead  of  hasmatin,  a  substance  of  a 
pur^Jle  colour  called  hajmochromogen  is  pro- 
duced, which  is  converted  into  haematin  in  con- 
tact with  oxygen.  A  solution  of  oxyhemoglobin 
is  freed  from  oxygen  by  a  stream  of  hydrogen, 
and  then  mixed  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
sulphuric  acid  or  caustic  potash  (Hoppe-Seyler, 
Med.  Chem.  Unters.  4,  523,  377 ;  Zeit.  physiol. 
Chem.  1,  138).  This  substance  is  identical  with 
the  reduced  haematin  of  Stokes,  obtained  by 
adding  a  reducing  agent  like  ammonium  sulphide 
to  alkaline  hrematin  in  the  presence  of  proteids 
(Jaderholm,  Mahfs  Jahrb.  6,  85 ;  Linossier, 
C.  R.  104,  1296).  Haemochromogen  shows  two 
absorption  bands,  one  midway  between  the  d 
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and  E  lines,  and  the  other  occui^ying  the  space 
between  e  and  b  (see  spectrum,  9).  In  testing 
for  blood  where  the  hremoglobin  has  undergone 
decomposition,  as  in  old  stains,  the  most  readily 
obtained  spectrum  is  that  of  hajmochromogon. 
The  stained  fabric  is  extracted  with  a  little 
caustic  alkali,  and  ammonium  sulphide  or  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda  added;  the  two  bands  of  hojmo- 


immediatcly  below  d,  and  another  nearly  inter- 
mediate between  d  and  e  (see  spectrum,  10).  The 
alkaline  solution  has  four  bands:  one  between  o 
and  D,  two  between  d  and  e,  and  a  fourth,  which 
extends  through  |  of  the  space  between  b  and 
p  (see  spectrum,  11).  A  second  iron-free  deriva- 
tive has  been  obtained  from  htematin  by  Hoppe- 
Seyler  ;  he  calls  it  hcEmatolin  (C^sHisNaO,),  it 


1.  Solar  spoctrmn. 

2.  Spectnim  of  oxyhasmoKlobin  (0'37  p.c.  solution).   First  band,  A  689-5G4  ;  second  baud,  555-517. 

3.  Spectrum  of  hfemoglobin.   Band,  K  507-535. 

4.  Spectrum  of  CO  htemoglobiu.   First  band,  A  583-5G4, ;  second  band,  547-521. 

5.  Spectrum  of  metluvmoKlobiu  (concentrated  solution ). 

C.  Spectrum  of  raetha;moglobin  (dilute  solution).   First  band,  A  G47-C22  ;  second  band,  A  587-571  ;  third  band,  A  552- 
532  ;  fourtli  band,  A  614-430. 

7.  Spectrum  of  acid  bi-ematin  (ethereal  solution).   First  band,  A  G56-C15  ;  second  band,  A  597-577  ;  third  band,  A  557- 

529  ;  fourth  band,  A  517-488. 

8.  Spectrum  of  alkaline  ha^matin.   Band  from  A  G30-5G2. 

9.  Spectrum  of  )ia;mochromogen  (reduced  hoematin).   First  band,  A  5C9-542 ;  second  band,  A  535-504. 

10.  Spectrum  of  acid  hannatoporpliyrin.   First  baud,  A  G07-593  ;  second  baud,  A  685-53C. 

11.  Spectrum  of  alkaline  hc-ematoporphjTin.   First  band,  A  G33-612  ;  second  band,  A  589-5G4;  third  band,  A  549-529  ; 

fourth  baud,  A  518-488. 

The  above  measurements  (after  MacMunn)  are  in  milliouths  of  a  millimetre.  The  liquid  was  examined  in  a  layer 
one  centimetre  thick.   The  edges  of  iU-dcfiued  bauds  vary  a  good  deal  with  the  concentration  of  the  solution. 


chromogen  or  in  weak  solutions  the  better  marked 
band  (that  between  d  and  e)  then  appear. 

Hsematoporphyrin  (CgsHjiNgO,.,).  This  pig- 
ment is  obtained  by  adding  blood  or  purehfema- 
tin  to  cone,  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  ;  the 
action  of  the  acid  is  to  remove  the  whole  of  the 
iron  in  the  condition  of  a  ferrous  salt.  It  can 
be  ppd.  by  adding  water  to  this  compound.  The 
pp.  is  soluble  in  water  and  in  alkaline  leys.  The 
a^id  solution  exhibits  spectroscopically  one  band 


is  nearly  insoluble  in  sulphuric  acid  and  caus- 
tic alkalis.  Various  derivatives  of  ha3matopor- 
phyrin  (hamatoporpliyi-oidin,  isohajmatoporphy- 
rin,  Ac.)  are  described  by  Nobel  {C.  C.  1887, 
538).  Ha'matoporphyrin  occurs  as  a  natural 
pigment  in  many  invertebrates ;  e.g.  in  the  dorsal 
streak  of  the  earth-worm.  It  is  probably  derivea 
here  not  from  hanioglobin,  but  from  histo- 
hffimatins  which  occur  in  these  animals,  and 
which  yield  many  of  the  decomposition  products 
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of  hajmoglobin  (MacMunn,  J.  Physiol.  8,  384). 
A  derivative  called  uro-hsBmatoporphyrin  may 
occur  in  morbid  human  urine  (MacMunn,  J. 
Physiol.  10,  71). 

Haemin.  Hydrochloride  of  Hatmaiin.  THs 
is  obtained  for  microscopical  examination  by 
boiling  blood  with  glacial  acetic  acid  and  a  crys- 
tal of  sodium  chloride  (fresh  blood  contains, 
however,  sufficient  sodium  chloride)  on  a  slide  ; 
on  cooling,  rhombic  crystals  of  a  dark-brown 
colour  separate  (Teichmann) ;  this  is  one  of  the 
best  tests  for  blood.  It  has  been  prepared  on  a 
large  scale  by  Hoppe-Seyler,  who  ascribes  to  it 
the  formula  C5sH;„N8Fe.,0,„2HCl.  Similar  crys- 
talline compounds  are  obtainable  in  which  hy- 
drobromic  and  hydriodic  acids  respectively  take 
the  place  of  HCl  in  the  above  formula  (V.  D. 
Harris,  Brit.  Med.  J.  1886,  2,  103).  Nencki  a. 
Sieber  {Ber.  17,  2267 ;  18,  392  ;  Monatschr.  9, 
115 ;  Arch.  /.  exp.  Path,  und  Pharmak.  24) 
ascribe  to  hsematin  the  formula  C32H32N4FeO., ; 
and  say  hmmin  crystals  are  composed  of  the 
hydrochloride  of  its  anhydride  C., JIj^N^PeOj-HCl. 
Their  formula  for haimatoporphyrin  is  C3,,H3i;N,|0,,. 
Of  this  they  describe  an  anhydride  and  a  crystal- 
line hydrochloride.    It  is  isomeric  with  bilirubin. 

Cyan-haematin.  A  compound  with  this  name 
is  said  to  be  formed  when  potassium  cyanide  is 
added  to  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  pure  hasma- 
tin.  It  exhibits  spectroscopically  one  band  ex- 
tending from  D  and  e,  and  split  into  two  by  re- 
ducing agents. 

Nitric  oxide  Hamatin. — This  is  produced 
by  passing  nitric  oxide  into  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  hffimatin.  Its  absorption  bands  resemble 
those  of  oxyhsemoglobin  (Linossier,  G.  B.  104, 
1296). 

Hjematoidin.  Everard  Home  {A  Short  Tract 
on  the  Formation  of  Tumours,  London,  1830) 
first  described  certain  microscopic  crystals  in 
old  extravasations  of  blood  ;  e.g.  in  apoplectic 
clots;  to  these  Virchow  (Virch.  Archiv,  1,  383) 
gave  the  name  hfematoidin,  and  recognised  that 
they  were  derived  from  the  colouring  matter  of 
the  blood.  The  same  substance  occurs  some- 
times in  an  amorxDhous  condition.  The  crystals 
have  also  been  found  in  the  urine  (v.  Eeclding- 
hausen,  Landois).  The  crystals  are  identical  in 
form  with  those  of  bilirubin,  the  chief  colouring 
matter  of  human  bile,  and  give  Gmelin's  colour 
reaction  with  fuming  nitric  acid.  It  has  the 
same  formula  CjoHjjN.iOs.  Neither  ha5matoidin 
nor  bilirubin  show  spectroscopic  bands,  but 
absorb  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum  powerfully. 
Although  Holm  (J.  pr.  100, 142)  and  Preyer  (Die 
Blutkrystalle,  187)  deny  the  identity  of  the  two 
substances,  Salkowski  (Med.  Chem.  TJnters.  3, 
436)  and  the  majority  of  physiological  chemists 
are,  however,  now  of  the  opinion  that  the  two 
are  identical.  Holm  and  Preyer  probably  mis- 
took the  lipochrome  (lutein)  of  the  cow's  ovary 
for  hjBmatoidin  (Thudichum,  Proc.  B.  S.  17, 
255). 

Other  animal  pigments.  Bilirubin  and  the 
other  colouring  matters  of  the  bile,  stercobilin, 
the  pigment  of  the  faeces,  certain  urinary  pig- 
ments, melanin,  the  black  pigment  of  the  skin, 
retina,  and  of  melanotic  sarcomata,  are  all  pro- 
bably derived  from  hasmoglobin.  The  allied  pig- 
ments myo-h£ematin  and  the  histo-haamatins 
will  be  described  under  Muscle.       W.  D.  H. 


HAIOGEN  ELEMENTS.  The  four  elements, 
F,  CI,  Br,  and  I  are  classed  together  under  the 
name  halogens,  or  salt-formers.  The  name  was 
given  by  Berzelius  {Lehrbzich,  1,  266  [5th  ed.]) 
to  those  non-oxygenated  radicles,  simple  or  com- 
pound, which  combine  with  metals  to  form  salts. 
Berzehus  regarded  all  salts  as  formed  by  the 
union  of  a  positive  and  a  negative  radicle.  He 
applied  the  name  salt-former  to  the  negative 
radicles,  more  especially  to  those  which  do  not 
contain  oxygen,  and  yet  more  particularly  to  the 
simple  radicles  F,  CI,  Br,  I,  and  the  compound 
radicle  cyanogen.  The  nomenclature  has  been 
maintained  as  regards  the  elements  F,  CI,  Br, 
and  I.  The  binary  compounds  of  these  elements 
are  usually  called  haloid  salts.  This  name  was 
also  introduced  by  Berzelius  ;  he  used  it  to  dis- 
tinguish salts  formed  by  the  union  of  metals 

j  with  F,  CI,  Br,  I,  or  CN  from  salts  formed  by  the 
union  of  two  radicles,  each  of  which  contained 
a  common  element,  e.g.  oxygen-salts,  sulphur- 
salts,  selenion-salts,  c&c. 

The  halogens  are  found  in  combination  very 
widely  distributed.  Metallic  chlorides  are  very 
numerous  ;  bromides,  iodides,  and  fluorides  occur 
in  smaller  quantities.  The  elements  themselves 
are  scarcely  found  in  the  free  state  in  nature ; 
iodine  is  said  to  exist  in  minute  quantities  in  sea 
water.  Fluorides  of  all  elements  are  known 
except  Br,  C,  CI,  N,  0,  and  some  ten  or  twelve 
metals  (mostly  rare  metals  which  have  not  been 
thoroughly  examined) ;  chlorides  of  all  elements 
except  F  have  been  isolated  ;  bromides  of  almost 
aU  elements  except  F  and  O  are  known ;  and 
iodides  of  all,  or  almost  all,  elements  except  F 
have  been  obtained. 

The  compounds  of  the  halogen  elements 

:  show  resemblances  both  in  composition  and  pro- 
perties. If  X  =  F,  CI,  Br,  or  I,  the  chief  metallic 
halogen  compounds  may  be  grouped  under  the 
forms  : — 

(1)  MX;  M  =  alkali  metal,  Ag,  Cu,  or  Au  ; 
also  Hg  and  Tl. 

(2)  MX,,;  M  =  Be,  Mg,  Ca,  Zn,  Sr,  Cd,  Ba, 
Hg ;  also  Cu  ;  In  ;  Sn,  Pb  ;  Fe,  Ni,  Co  ;  the  Pt 
metals. 

(3)  MXj;  M  =  A1,  Ga,  In,  Tl ;  As,  Sb,  Bi ; 
Fe,  Cr. 

(4)  MXj ;  M  =  Ti,  Ge,  Zr,  Sn,  Ce,  Pb,  Th,  Mo, 
U  ;  the  Pt  metals. 

(5)  MX3 ;  M  =  Nb,  Sb,  Di,  Ta  ;  Mo,  W. 

(6)  MX,;  M  =  W. 

The  non-metaUic  halogen-compounds  for  the 
most  part  belong  to  the  following  forms  : — 
(i.)  MX;  M  =  H. 
(ii.)  MX„;  M  =  S,  O,  Se,  Te. 
(iii.)  MX'3;  M  =  B,  N,  P,  As. 
(iv.)  MX, ;  M  =  C,  Si,  Te. 
(v.)  MX3 ;  M  =  P. 

The  resemblances  in  the  composition  of  the 
halogen-compounds  are  further  brought  out  by 
the  formulae  of  oxyacids.  These  oxyacids  for 
the  most  part  belong  to  the  four  classes  HXO, 
HXO„,  HXO„  HXO4 ;  but  no  oxyacid  of  F  has 
yet  been  isolated. 

The  halogens  are  all  strongly  electronegative ; 
none  of  them  replaces  the  hydrogen  of  acids  to 
form  salts.  They  combine  directly  with  very 
many  elements,  and  much  heat  is  usually  pro- 
duced in  the  process.  F  is  especially  energetic 
in  its  reactions  ;  it  reacts  with  cold  water  to  form 
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ozonised  0  and  EG?,  whereas  CI  only  reacts 
rapidly  with  water  at  a  red  heat,  and  the  reac- 
tions of  Br  and  I  with  water  at  high  tempera- 
tures are  very  slow. 

A  comparison  of  the  binary  compounds  of 
the  halogens  with  H,  and  of  the  ternary  com- 
pounds with H  and  0,  brings  out  the  resemblances 
and  differences  between  the  four  elements.  The 
compounds  HX  are  all  gases  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures ;  the  formula  HX  expresses  the  com- 
position of  the  molecules  of  each,  but  at  low 
temperatures  the  V.D.  of  hydrogen  fluoride  is 
greater  than  that  calculated  from  the  formula 
HF.  According  to  Thorpe  and  Hanibly  (C.  S. 
Trans.  1888.  7G5 ;  1889.  1G3)  there  is  no  proof 
of  the  sej)arate  existence  throughout  any  con- 
siderable temperature-interval  of  molecules 
heavier  than  those  whose  composition  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  formula  HF.  Aqueous  solutions 
of  HX  all  contain  acids  ;  whether  the  acidic  re- 
actions of  these  solutions  are  the  reactions  of 
HX,  or  of  a  compound  or  compounds,  HX.)iH,0, 
(?  H,X.OH),  cannot  be  regarded  as  yet  finally 
determined  {v.  vol.  i.  p.  534  ;  ii.  p.  8).  The 
readiness  with  which  stable  acid  fluorides,  e.g. 
KF.HF,  BiFj.BHF,  are  formed,  whereas  corre- 
sponding chlorides,  bromides,  and  iodides  are 
few  in  number  and  unstable,  points  to  the  prob- 
able existence  of  H  J„  as  the  chemically  reacting 
unit  of  hydrolluoric  acid.  The  formation  of 
these  stable  acid  fluorides,  and  also  of  such 
definite  acids  as  SiF^.2HF  (  =  H.,SiP,),  BF,.HF 
(  =  HBF,),  SnF,.2HF  (  =  H,,SnF„),  differentiates 
F  from  CI,  Br,  and  I.  But  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
HCl,  HBr,  and  HI  combine  with  chlorides,  bro- 
mides, and  iodides  of  Hg,  Au,  and  Pt,  to  form 
compounds  which  react  as  definite  acids,  e.g. 
H,HgCl„  H,,HgI.„  H,PtBr6,  HAuBr,.  The  heat 
of  neutralisation  of  HFAq  is  18  to  19  p.c.  greater 
than  that  of  the  other  acids,  HXAq ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  relative  afKnity  of  HFAq  is  very 
small,  while  HClAq,  HBrAq,  and  HIAq  are  very 
strong  acids  (c/.  Affinity,  vol.  i.  p.  75). 

According  to  the  electrolytic  dissociation- 
hypothesis  of  chemical  change  in  solution  {v. 
Physical  methods),  the  small  affinity  of  HFAq 
indicates  that  in  solution  only  a  few  molecules 
HF  (or  ?  H.^F.,)  are  dissociated  into  their  ions  ; 
whereas  most  of  the  molecules  HCl,  HBr,  and 
HI  are  dissociated  in  aqueous  solutions  of  these 
compounds.  If  this  is  so,  it  is  probable  that 
the  affinity  of  F  for  H  is  much  greater  than 
that  of  either  CI,  Br,  or  I  for  H.  The  stability 
of  the  fluorides  generally,  and  especially  the 
stability  of  some  non-metallic  fluorides  contain- 
ing relatively  much  F,  compared  with  the  rela- 
tively unstable  character  of  corresponding  chlor- 
ides, bromides,  and  iodides,  points  to  the  affinity 
of  F  for  metals  and  non-metals  generally,  as 
being  greater  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  three 
halogen  elements ;  e.g.  compare  PF^  with  PC1-, 
or  BiFj  with  BiCla. 

Br  decomposes  most  iodides  with  liberation 
of  I ;  CI  decomposes  both  bromides  and  iodides 
with  liberation  of  Br  or  I  respectively ;  the  re- 
actions of  F  with  chlorides,  bromides,  and 
iodides  have  not  been  yet  examined. 

The  atoms  of  the  halogens  are  monovalent 
in  gaseous  molecules.  The  gaseous  molecules 
of  CI,  Br,  and  I  are  diatomic  ;  but  the  vapour- 
densities  of  bromine  and  iodine  indicate  the 


gradual  dissociation  of  the  diatomic  molecules 
Br.,  and  I.,  into  the  monatomic  molecules  Br 
and  I  as  temperature  increases.  In  the  case  of 
iodine  dissociation  is  almost  comijlete  at  about 
1500°,  but  the  lowest  S.CI.  obtained  for  bromine 
(at  c.  1570°)  agrees  approximately  with  that  cal- 
culated for  §Br,,.  The  results  obtained  with 
chlorine  at  c.  1500°  indicate  only  a  very  slight 
dissociation  of  the  diatomic  molecule  CL.  Ex- 
periments in  this  direction  have  not  yet  been 
made  with  fluorine.  (For  details  v.  Beojiinb, 
vol.  i.  p.  536  ;  Chlobine,  vol.  ii.  p.  11 ;  and 
Iodine.)  I  dissolves  in  ether  and  some  other 
solvents  to  form  red  solutions,  and  in  CS.,,  etc., 
to  form  violet  solutions  ;  Loeb's  results  (C.  S. 
Trans.  1888.  805)  indicate  that  the  molecule  of 
I  in  the  red  solutions  is  probably  I,,  and  that  in 
the  violet  solutions  the  molecule  is  less  comp)lex 
than  this  ;  the  values  obtained  were  between  I3 
and  I.,. 

The  halogens  show  a  gradation  of  prominent 
physical  properties  :  F  is  a  colourless  gas,  CI  is 
a  yellowish-green  gas  easily  condensed  to  a 
liquid,  Br  is  a  dark-red  liquid  with  low  B.P., 
and  I  is  a  lustrous  greyish-violet  solid. 

None  of  the  halogens  combines  directly  with 
O.  In  their  compounds  with  0  and  with  O  and 
H  the  halogens  show  considerable  differences. 
No  oxide  of  F  or  Br  has  yet  been  isolated  ;  the 
oxides  of  CI  which  certainly  exist  are  CLO  and 
C10._, ;  only  one  oxide  of  I,  viz.  IjO,,  has  been 
certainly  isolated.  The  oxides  of  CI  are  very 
unstable  explosive  gases ;  I2O5  is  a  stable  well- 
defined  solid.  Cl.^0  is  the  anhydride  of  hypo- 
chlorous  acid  HCIO  ;  CIO.,  reacts  with  water  to 
form  both  chlorous  and  chloric  acids  HClO.j  and 
HClO.j ;  I„0-  is  the  anhydride  of  iodic  acid  HIO.,. 

The  oxyacids  of  CI  are  HCIO,  HCIO,,  HCIO3, 
and  HCIO., ;  only  the  last  has  been  obtained  apart 
from  water,  the  others  are  known  in  aqueous 
solutions  only.  The  oxyacids  of  Br  are  HBrO 
and  HBrO.| ;  neither  is  known  otherwise  than 
in  aqueous  solution.  The  oxyacids  of  I  are 
HIO.J  and  H-IO^ ;  both  have  been  isolated  as 
solids.  No  oxyacid  of  F  has  yet  been  obtained. 
Solutions  of  the  two  acids  HCIO  and  HBrO  are 
obtained  by  similar  j)rocesses,  viz.  by  reactions 
between  HgO  and  ClAq  or  BrAq ;  when 
Ba(C103).,,  Ba(Br03),  or  Ea(IO.,),  is  decomposed 
by  the  proper  quantity  of  dilute  H,SO|A*li  ^ 
solution  of  the  corresponding  acid,  HCIO3, 
HBrOj,  or  HIO,,  is  obtained.  Salts  of  these 
acids  are  also  obtained  by  oxidising  chlorides, 
bromides,  or  iodides;  the  conditions  differ  some- 
what in  each  case  {v.  vol.  i.  p.  537 ;  ii.  p.  15 ;  and 
Iodine,  oxyacids  of,  in  vol.  iii.).  The  following 
thermal  data  regarding  the  formation  of 
hydracids  and  oxyacids  of  the  halogens  are 
taken  from  Thomsen  : — 

M=C1  M=Br  M=I 
[H,M]  .  .  22,000  8,-410  -6,010 
[H,M,Aq].  .  89,315  28,380  13,170 
[H,M,0,Aq]  .  29,930  26,080  — 
[H,M,0^Aq]  .  23,910  12,420  55,800 
Thomsen  also  gives  these  data  : — 

[M-,0,Aq]        .  -8,490  -16,200  — 
[HMAq,0^      .-15,380  -15,960  42,6.30 
These  numbers  connect  the  differences  between 
the  relative  stabilities  of  the  acids  of  CI,  Br,  and  I, 
with  differences  between  the  quantities  of  energy 
degraded  in  their  formations  from  their  elements. 
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From  Thomsen's  thermal  values  we  might 
fairly  expect  HIO3  to  be  a  more  stable  acid  than 
HCIO3  or  HBrOj ;  we  might  also  expect  HIOjAq 
to  be  more  readily  produced  by  oxidising  HIAq, 
than  HClOjAq  or  HBrO^Aq  from  a  solution  of 
the  corresponding  hydracid  ;  and  we  might  also 
expect  HI  or  HIAq  to  be  more  unstable  than 
the  corresponding  compounds  of  CI  or  Br. 

Chlorine  water  is  an  oxidising  agent ;  but 
the  oxidising  action  of  bromine  water  is  very 
small.  Thomsen's  thermal  measurements  con- 
nect these  facts  with  energy-changes  ;  he  gives 
the  following  constants  of  oxidation:  — 

(i)  2[H,Cl,Aq]-[H-,0]  =  10,270 

(ii)  2[H,Br,Aq]  -  [H',0]  =  - 11,600. 

(i)  represents  the  heat  produced  when  chlorine 
decomposes  water  with  formation  of  HClAq  and 
O  ;  (ii)  represents  the  heat  which  disappears  in 
the  corresponding  reaction  of  Br  with  water. 

The  heats  of  formation  of  C1,,0  and  1^0^  are 
very  different :  [Cl-,0]  =  - 17,930  {[I-,0'']  =  45,030 
(Thomsen).  If  we  compare  the  heats  of  forma- 
tion of  the  oxyacids  of  CI  and  Br  with  the  heats 
of  formation  of  the  oxyacids  of  I,  we  see  that 
the  quantity  of  heat  produced  in  the  cases  of  CI 
and  Br  decreases  as  the  quantity  of  O  increases, 
but  increases  in  the  case  of  I  as  the  quantity  of 

0  increases  (v.  supra).  Tlie  heat  of  formation  of 
periodic  acid  HjIO^  is  very  much  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  oxyacid  of  I ;  Thomsen  gives 
[HM,0«,Aq]  =  184,400,  and  [HIAq,0^]  =  34,510. 

Chlorine  and  iodine  are  the  only  halogens 
which  form  oxyacids  higher  than  HMO3 ;  per- 
chloric acid  is  HCIO4,  but  the  only  periodic  acid 
which  has  been  isolated  is  H-,IO|j.    The  compo- 
sition of  these  two  acids  marks  a  point  of  dift'er- 
ence  between  CI  and  I.  A  great  many  periodates 
are  known  which  have  few  if  any  analogues  | 
among  the  salts  of  CI  oxyacids.    The  periodates  ' 
may  be  arranged  in  four  classes  : 
meta-periodates,  e.g.  KIO4,  derived  from  the 

hypothetical  acid  HIO^  ( =  HJO^  -  2H.,0) ; 
meso-pieriodates,  e.g.  Pb.,(I05)„,  derived  from  the 

hypothetical  acid  H3l65*(  =  H-I06-H20); 
para-periodates,  e.g.  'B&^iJ.Qy^^,  derived  from  the 

acid  HjIO^ ; 

di-periodates,  e.g.  K^IoOg,  derived  from  the  hypo- 
thetical acid  HJjO,,  {  =  2H5lO,-3H,0). 
(For  details  v.  Periodates,  under  Iodine,  oxy- 
acids OP.) 

The  oxyacids  of  CI  and  Br  are  all  mono- 
basic ;  but  periodic  acid  H-.IO,;  is  pentabasic, 
and  iodic  acid  HIO3  or  HjLOg  is  probably  di- 
basic {v.  Iodine,  oxyacids  op). 

The  affinities  of  the  hydracids  of  CI,  Br,  and 

1  are  approximately  equal;  the  affinity  of  HFAq 
is  very  small,  less  than  j-^th.  of  that  of  HClAq. 
The  affinities  of  the  oxyacids  of  the  halogens, 
except  that  of  HClOjAq,  have  not  yet  been  de- 
termined ;  HC10;,Aq  is  nearly  as  strong  an  acid 
as  HClAq.  The  data  for  comparing  the  increase 
in  the  affinity  of  an  acid  when  H  is  substituted 
by  F,  CI,  Br,  and  I  respectively  are  as  yet  very 
meagre  ;  from  the  measurements  which  have 
been  made  the  substitution  of  CI  seems  to  raise 
the  affinity  a  little  more  than  substitution  of  Br 
or  F. 

In  the  classification  of  the  elements  on  the 
basis  of  the  periodic  law  (v.  vol.  i.  13.  351 ;  also 
Classification,  vol.  ii.  p.  203)  the  halogens  are 
placed  in  Group  VII.,  CI,  Br,  and  I  in  odd  series,  | 


(3,  5,  and  7),  and  F  in  an  even  series  (2). 
Group  VII.  also  contains  Mn.  The  analogies 
between  Mn  and  the  halogens  are  but  feebly 
marked.  Physically,  Mn  is  a  metal ;  chemically 
it  is  both  metallic  and  non-metaUic.  The  per- 
manganates M'Mn04  are  generally  isomorphous 
with  the  perchlorates,  and  with  some  of  the 
meta-periodates.  There  are  many  gaps  in 
Group  VII. ;  at  least  four  elements  belonging 
to  even  series,  and  two  belonging  to  odd  series, 
have  yet  to  be  discovered.  The  position  of  Mn, 
following  a  series  of  metallic  elements,  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  metals  Fe,  Ni,  and  Co,  would  lead 
us  to  expect  pronounced  metallic  properties  in 
this  element.  Looking  generally  at  the  varia- 
tions of  properties  in  groups  and  series,  we 
should  expect  the  analogy  between  CI,  which  is 
the  first  member  of  the  odd  series  of  Group  VII., 
and  Mn,  which  belongs  to  the  even  series,  to  be 
but  feebly  marked;  we  should  also  expect  to  find 
the  resemblances  between  the  other  even-series 
members  of  the  group  (when  they  are  discovered) 
to  be  less  distinctly  marked  than  is  the  case  in 
the  lower  groups,  and  we  should  expect  to  find 
all  the  odd-series  members  (CI,  Br,  I,  and  two 
elements  yet  to  be  discovered)  to  resemble  one 
another  fairly  closely. 

For  details  about  the  individual  halogens  v. 
Bromine,  Ciiloeinb,  Fluorine,  and  Iodine. 

M.  M.  P.  M. 

HALOGENS,  BINARY  COMPOUNDS  OF 
THE.  The  four  halogen  elements  form  nume- 
rous binary  compounds  both  with  metals  and 
non-metals.  The  compositions  of  the  chief  com- 
pounds in  question  are  represented  by  general 
formulae  in  the  preceding  article.  Metallic 
fluorides,  chlorides,  bromides,  and  iodides  may 
generally  be  prepared  by  dissolving  metals  or 
their  oxides  or  carbonates  in  solutions  of  HF, 
HCl,  HBr,  or  HI,  and  evaporating ;  many  are 
also  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  the  elements  ; 
some  are  produced  by  reactions  between  metallic 
oxides  or  hydroxides,  and  CI,  Br,  or  I  (probably 
a  similar  reaction  will  be  found  to  occur  with 
F).  Metallic  fluorides  are  not  decomposed  by 
heat  alone  ;  many  of  them  are  unchanged  even 
when  heated  with  carbon  or  oxygen  ;  a  few  me- 
tallic chlorides  are  decomposed  by  heat  alone  to 
metal  and  CI,  e.g.  PdCl^ ;  some  are  reduced  by 
heat  to  lower  chlorides,  e.g.  CuCl,  to  CuCl ;  but 
the  majority  are  volatilisable  without  decompo- 
sition ;  metallic  bromides  and  iodides  as  a  class 
resemble  chlorides  in  their  behaviour  towards 
heat ;  many  chlorides,  bromides,  and  iodides  are 
decomposed  with  formation  of  oxy-haloid  com- 
pounds or  of  oxides  by  strongly  heating  in  moist 
air  or  oxygen.  As  a  class,  metallic  chlorides, 
bromides,  and  iodides  are  soluble  in  water  ;  some 
are  decomposed  to  oxy-haloid  salts ;  on  the 
whole  the  iodides  are  less  readily  decomposed  by 
water  than  the  chlorides  or  bromides  ;  metallic 
fluorides  are  generally  insoluble  in  water  ;  they 
are  distinctly  more  stable  towards  water  than  the 
other  haloid  salts.  Metallic  fluorides  very  readily 
combine  with  HF  to  form  acid  salts,  which  are 
generally  decomposed  by  heat  with  formation  of 
the  normal  salt  and  HF.  A  few  chlorides,  bro- 
mides, and  iodides  combine  with  HCl,  HBr,  and 
HI  respectively ;  but  such  acid  chlorides  are  com- 
paratively few  in  number,  and  are  much  less 
stable  than  the  acid  fluorides- 
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The  non-metallic  halogen  hinary  compounds 
as  a  class  are  gasifiable  ;  some,  however,  are  de- 
composed by  heat,  e.g.  chlorides  and  bromides 
of  S  ;  generally  speaking  the  fluorides  are  more 
stable  than  the  corresponding  comijounds  of  the 
other  halogens.  Most  non-metallic  chlorides  and 
bromides  are  decomposed  by  water  with  forma- 
tion of  haloid  acid  and  an  oxyacid  of  the  non- 
metal  ;  in  this  respect  iodides  are  more  stable 
than  chlorides  and  bromides,  and  fluorides  are 
more  stable  than  iodides. 

Chlorine  forms  binary  compounds  with  all 
non-metals  except  F ;  bromine  with  all  except 
F,  0,  and  perhaps  N  ;  iodine  with  all  except  Li ; 
and  fluorine  with  all  except  Br,  CI,  C,  0,  and  N. 
The  binary  compounds  of  the  halogens  with  H 
are  acids,  HCl,  HBr,  and  HI  are  strong  acids, 
but  HF  has  a  very  small  aflinity.  The  binary 
compounds  which  the  halogens  form  by  com- 
bining one  with  another  are  not  numerous  ;  tlie 
chief  are  IF,,  ICl,  IC1.„  IBr,  BrCl ;  the  only  one 
of  these  which  has  been  gasified  without  decom- 
position is  ICl.  M.  M.  P.  M. 

HALOID  SALTS.  Binary  compounds  of  the 
haloKensF,  CI,  Br,  I,  with  metals. 

HAMATHIONIC  ACID  C,,H„SO„;.  An  acid 
produced  by  the  action  of  H.^SO^  on  euxanthio 
acid  (Erdmann,  A.  CO,  240).  Syrup  ;  decomposed 
by  boiling  water. — Pb3C,;,H|._,S0,a. 

HAE.MALINE  C,3Hi,,N,"o.  Harmine  di- 
hi/dride.  [c.  2;i8°].  Occurs,  together  with  harm- 
ine, in  the  seeds  of  Pergamtm  liarmala,  a  plant 
growing  in  Southern  liussia.  These  alkaloids 
make  up  4  p.c.  of  the  seeds,  and  are  found  in 
the  seed  coating,  not  in  the  kernel  (Gobel,  A. 
38,  .S63  ;  Fritzsche,  A.  C4,  3G0  ;  68,  351,  355  ; 
72,  306  ;  88,  327).  Occur  probably  in  the  form 
of  phosphates. 

I'icparation. — The  seeds  are  extracted  with 
dilute  HOAc  or  HoSO,,  and  the  brown  extract 
mixed  with  NaCl.  The  hydrochlorides  of  the 
bases  are  ppd.  together  with  colouring  matter  ; 
the  pp.  is  washed  with  brine,  and  then  treated 
with  pure  water,  which  dissolves  the  hydrochlor- 
ides of  the  bases.  The  solution  is  treated  with 
animal  charcoal  and  the  filtrate  heated  to  60^ 
and  mixed  with  ammonia.  Harmine  comes  down 
first  in  minute  needles,  on  further  addition  of 
ammonia  harmaline  is  ppd.  in  minute  scales. 

Properties. — Trimetric  octahedra  (from  al- 
cohol) ;  «:6:c  =  l:l-804:l-415.  SI.  sol.  water  and 
ether,  m.  sol.  cold  alcohol,  v.  sol.  boiling  alcohol. 
On  oxidation  with  HNO.,  it  forms  harmine. 
Harmine  is  also  formed  when  the  acid  chrom- 
ate  of  harmaline  is  heated  to  120°.  By  heating 
with  HCl  it  is  converted  into  harmalol. 

Salts. — The  salts  of  harmaline  are  yellow 
and  exhibit  strong  fluorescence. — B'HCl  2aq  : 
long  yellow  prismatic  needles  ;  m.  sol.  water  and 
alcohol.— B'.,H,,rtCl„ :  yellow  pp.— B'.,H,Cr,,0, : 
crystalline. — Acetate  is  crystalline. — B'HCy: 
from  harmaline  hydrochloride  and  KCy.  Formed 
also  by  dissolving  harmaline  in  boiling  dilute 
HCy.  Thin  tables  (from  alcohol).  By  heating 
to  180"  or  by  boiling  with  water  or  alcohol  it  is 
resolved  into  harmaline  and  HCy.  It  combines 
with  acids  ;  thus  HCl  forms  B'HCyHCl,  a  crys- 
talline powder  composed  of  small  octahedra. 

Mcthijlo-iodide  B'Mel.  [260°]  (O.Fischer 
a.  Tiiuber,  B.  18,  400), 


Nitro-harmaline  C,.,H,.,(N0,)N,,0.  [120°]. 
Chrysoliarmine.  Formed  by  suspending  harm- 
aline (1  pt.)  in  alcohol  (7  pts.  of  80  p.c.)  adding 
cone.  H.jSO^  (2  pts.)  and,  when  the  solution  is 
complete,  moderately  concentrated  nitric  acid 
(2  pts.)  ;  the  mixture  is  heated  to  100°,  and  when 
the  reaction  is  over  it  is  cooled  quickly.  The 
liquid  then  deposits  the  sulphate  of  nitro-har- 
maline,  which  is  washed  with  alcohol  contain- 
ing H„SO,,  dissolved  in  water,  and  treated  with 
EOH.  It  may  be  further  purified  by  sulphurous- 
acid  with  which,  unlike  harmaline  and  harm- 
ine, it  forms  a  sparingly  soluble  salt.  Orange 
jDOwder,  composed  of  minute  prisms  (by  ppn.)  ; 
larger  crystals  are  deposited  from  the  alcoholic 
solution.  81.  sol.  cold  water,  to  which,  however, 
it  imparts  a  yellow  colour  ;  m.  sol.  boiling  water ; 
si.  sol.  cold  ether.  More  soluble  in  alcohol  than 
harmine  or  harmaline.  It  exjjels  NH3  when 
lieated  with  ammonium  salts. 

Salts. — B'HCl:  small  yellow  prisms.  — 
B'.B.jPtCl„:  yellow  pp.,  which  ultimately 
assumes  the  form  of  minute  prisms. — Nitrate  : 
yellow  needles ;  si.  sol.  dilute  HNO3.  — 
C|3H,„Ag(N0.^)N.^0  aq  :  yellowish-red  flocculent 
pp.,  obtained  by  adding  ammoniaoal  silver  ni- 
trate to  a  solution  of  nitro-harmaline  nitrate. — 
Normal  sulphate:  crystalline  pp. — B'H._,SO,, : 
pale-yellow  crystalline  powder,  nearly  insol. 
cold  water. — B'HCy :  obtained  by  dissolving 
nitro-harmaline  in  hot  alcoholic  HCy.  Slender 
yellow  needles.  Eesolved  by  boiling  water  into 
HCy  and  nitro-harmaline. 

Harmine  C,3Hi,N,,0.  [257°].  Occurs  in  the 
seeds  of  Pcrganwn  liarmala  (v.  supra).  Formed 
also  by  the  oxidation  of  harmaline  by  a  mixture 
of  equal  ijarts  of  alcohol  and  HClAq  to  which 
a  little  nitric  acid  has  been  added  ;  the  liquid 
is  boiled,  and  on  cooling  harmine  hydrochloride 
crystallises  out  in  slender  needles.  The  solution 
of  this  salt  decomposed  by  NH3  yields  the  base. 

Properties.  —  Long  colourless  monoclinic 
prisms  (from  alcohol)  ;  nearly  insol.  water,  less 
soluble  in  alcohol  than  harmaline,  v.  si.  sol. 
ether.  Expels  ammonia  from  boiling  solutions 
of  its  salts.  By  heating  with  fuming  HClAq  at 
140°,  harmol  and  MeCl  are  formed  (Fischer  a. 
Tiiuber,  B.  18,  400).  CrO^  oxidises  it  to  harm- 
inic  acid. 

Salts. — Colourless;  but  in  solution  they 
exhibit  indigo-blue  fluorescence. — B'HCl  2aq  : 
needles,  sol.  water  and  alcohol,  v.  si.  sol.  HClAcj. 
--B'HCl  (from  alcohol).— B'.H.PtCl,; :  flocculent 
pp.,  becoming  crystalline  when  the  liquid  is 
heated. — B'.,H,.SO,  2aq  :  concentrically  grouped 
needles.— B'H;;SOj  (from  alcohol).— B',H,Cr.,0,. 
— B'H.,C.,0.|  aij :  radiating  needles. 

Metiiylo-iodide  B'Mel.  [c.  298°].  Long 
white  needles  (F.  a.  T.). 

Di-chloro-harmine  C|3H|„CLN.,0.  Formed 
by  heating  a  solution  of  harmine  hydrochloride 
(2  pts.)  in  water  (100  pts.)  to  boiling  and  adding 
cone.  HClAq  (15  pts.),  followed  by  KCIO3  in 
small  quantities  until  the  brownish-red  colour 
which  at  first  appears  is  changed  to  pure  yellow  ; 
on  cooling,  di-chloro-harmine  hydrochloride 
separates  and  is  washed  with  dilute  HClAq. 
The  salt  is  recrystallised  from  alcohol,  and  de- 
composed by  boiling  NaOHAq.  Needles  (from 
alcohol) ;  insol.  cold,  v.  si.  sol.  boiling,  water, 
Bol.  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  and  CS.^.  With 
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iodine  it  forms  a  compound  containing  46-5  p.c. 
iodine  (C,3H,„C1._,N„0I„  requires  47'5p.c.). 

Salts. — The  salts  of  di-ehloro-harmine  are 
V.  si.  sol.  dilute  acids ;  the  normal  salts  are 
partially  decomposed  by  much  water,  di-chloro- 
harmine  separating.  Ammonia  ppts.  the  base 
from  its  salts  as  a  jelly ;  NaOHAq  also  forms  a 
gelatinous  jsp.  which,  however,  becomes  crystal- 
line on  long  boiling  with  a  large  excess  of 
NaOHAq. — B'HCl  2aq  :  needles  (from  water) ; 
separated  from  its  aqueous  solution  by  NaCl  as 
a  jelly  which  subsequently  becomes  crystalline. 
B'HNOj :  ppd.  as  a  jelly,  changing  to  needles,  by 
adding  HNO.,  to  a  solution  of  di-chloro-harmine 
in  dilute  HNO^. 

Nitro-harmine  C,3H„(N0„)N,0  (Fritzsche,^. 
88, 328  ;  92,  330).  Produced  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  on  harmaline  or  nitro-harmaline.  Prepared 
by  dissolving  harmaline  (1  pt.)  in  water  (2  \>ts.)  and 
the  requisite  quantity  of  HOAc,  and  then  adding 
HNO3  (12  pts.  of  S.G.  1-40)  in  a  thin  sti-eam. 
The  liquid  is  boiled  as  long  as  nitrous  fumes 
escapie,  and  the  nitro-harmine  then  ppd.  by  KOH. 
Yellow  octaliedra  which  soon  change  to  needles 
(from  alcohol) ;  si.  sol.  cold,  m.  sol.  boihng,  water, 
si.  sol.  ether. — Hydrochloride  :  B'HC12aq  : 
slender  yellow  needles.  —  Di- iodide  B'l„. 
Separates  as  minute  yellowish-brown  needles  on 
mixing  the  boiling  solutions  of  iodine  and  nitro- 
harmine  in  alcohol.  In  water,  alcohol,  and  ether 
it  is  nearly  insol.  in  the  cold,  but  si.  sol.  on 
warming.  Boiling  alcohol  resolves  it  into  iodine 
and  nitro-harmine ;  boiling  dilute  H..SO4  acts  in 
like  manner. 

Bromo-nitro-harmine  C,3H|„Br(N0o)N.,0. 
Ppd.  by  addition  of  bromine,  followed  by  am- 
monia, to  a  dilute  solution  of  a  salt  of  nitro- 
harmine.  When  bromine-water  is  added  to  its 
solution  in  hot  dilute  alcohol  there  is  deposited 
on  cooling  minute  yellow  needles  of  the  di- 
bromide  C,:,H,„Br3(N0.,)N„0. 

Chloro-nitro-harmine  C,3H,„Cl(N0o)N„0. 
Produced  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  nitro- 
harmine  or  of  aqua  regia  on  harmaline. 

Preparation. — Harmaline  (1  pt.)  is  dissolved 
in  water  (2  pts.),  and  the  requisite  quantity  of 
HOAc,  and  the  solution  is  poured  into  boiling 
nitric  acid  (12  pts.  of  S.G.  1-40)  mixed  with 
fuming  HClAq  (2  pts.).  When  the  reaction  is 
over  a  solution  of  NH^Cl  mixed  with  Imnps  of 
ice  is  poured  into  the  liquid,  which  is  afterwards 
further  diluted,  and  ppd.  by  NaOHAq.  Bright 
yellow  brittle  mass  composed  of  minute  needles. 
Ppd.  from  its  salts  by  NH3  as  a  jelly.  SI.  sol. 
cold,  m.  sol.  boiling  water  and  boiling  alcohol. 
SI.  sol.  ether.  Iodine  solution  forms  slender 
needles  of  C,3H,„Cl(NO,,)N,Ol2,  sol.  alcohol. 

Salts. — B'HCl  :  slender,  hair-like  needles, 
m.  sol.  water.  Ppd.  from  its  aqueous  solution 
by  HClAq  as  a  jelly,  and  by  NaCl  as  white 
flocculi. — B'„H2PtCl6  :  slender  yellow  prisms 
(from  alcohol). 

Harmine  tetrabromide  CijHjjNjOBr^.  Ob- 
tained as  a  reddish-yellow  ilocculent  pp.  on 
adding  excess  of  bromine  to  a  cold  solution  of 
harmine  in  dilute  H^SO^  (0.  Fischer,  B.  22,  638). 
Eeconverted  into  harmine  by  SOj  or  by  warm 
aqueous  Na.CO,. 

Harmine  tetrahydride  CijHi^N^O. 

Harmaline  dihydride.  [199°].  "Obtained  by 
reducing  a  hot  concentrated  solution  of  harmaline 


in  alcohol  by  means  of  sodium  (0.  Fischer,  B. 
22,  638).  Formed  in  the  same  way  from  harmine. 
Irregular  pointed  needles  (from  alcohol).  Its 
solutions  fluoresce  pale  bluish-green,  becoming 
deep-green  on  addition  of  FeClj  or  AgNOa.  Gives 
a  nitrosamine  C,3H,5N302. 

Apoharmine  CjHgNs.  [183°].  Got  by  distilling 
harminic  acid  (v.  infra)  in  a  partial  vacuum  in 
portions  of  -Sg.  at  a  time  (0.  Fischer,  B.  22, 
640).— B'HAuCl,:  yellow  needles.— B'HI aq : 
fan-shaped  groups  of  white  needles  (from  MeOH), 
decomposing  at  220°  -ndthout  melting. 

Apoharmine  tetrabromide  CgHsNjBr^.  A 
lemon -yellow  pp.  got  by  adding  excess  of  bromine 
water  to  a  solution  of  apoharmine  in  dilute 
H,SO,. 

Apoharmine  dihydride  CgHuNj.  [49°]. 
(262°).  Obtained  by  reducing  apoharmine  with 
cone.  HIAq  and  red  phosphorus  at  160°.  Tables 
(from  ether-ligroin).  Smells  of  excrement  of 
mice.  From  ether  it  separates  with  ether  of 
crystallisation.  Its  solution  in  dilute  HjSOj 
exhibits  violet  fluorescence.  Its  hydrochloride 
colours  pine-wood  deep-orange. — B"HC1 :  felted 
needles.  —  B"H.,PtCl6  2aq  :  orange  crystals.  — 
B"HAuCl,  [149°] :  reddish-brown  needles. 

Nitrosamine  C,H;,(N0)N„.  [135°].  Small 
needles  (from  hot  water).    May  be  sublimed. 

Harmol  C,2Hi„N„0.  [321°].  Formed  by 
elimination  of  a  methyl  group  from  harmine 
C,3H,2N.,0,  by  heating  it  with  fuming  HCl  at 
140°  (O".  Fischer  a.  Tauber,  B.  18,  402).  Small 
needles.  V.  e.  sol.  aqueous  alcohol,  si.  sol. 
absolute  alcohol,  nearly  insol.  water.  Dissolves 
in  acids  and  in  caustic  alkalis.  The  acid  solu- 
tions have  a  violet  fluorescence. 

Harminic  acid  CipHsN^O^.  [345°].  Formed 
by  oxidation  of  harmine  in  HOAc  with  CrOj  (0. 
Fischer  a.  Tiiuber,  jB.  18,  403).  Formed  in  Like 
manner  from  harmaline.  Silky  needles,  si.  sol. 
hot  water,  nearly  insol .  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform, 
and  benzene.  On  heating  to  its  melting-point 
it  evolves  CO.,,  and  yields  apoharmine  CgHjNj 
which  melts  at  [183°]. 

Harmalol  CjoHjoN^O.  Obtained  as  hydro- 
chloride by  heating  harmaline  (3  g.)  with  cone. 
HClAq  (lOc.c.)  at  150°.  The  base  may  be 
liberated  by  NaOH.  Bed  needles,  sol.  hot  water, 
si.  sol.  benzene,  sol.  chloroform  and  acetone. 
Eeadily  oxidised  by  air.  It  crystallises  from 
dilute  alcohol  with  3aq. — B'HCl  2aq :  crystals. — 
B'jH,PtCl,. 

Acetyl  derivativeC,„'H,oA.c.,'^(.,0.  Nodules. 

Harmolic  acid  C,„H,„N,05.  [247°].  Formed 
by  fusing  harmol  with  KOH,  and  ppg.  the  aqueous 
solution  of  the  melt  with  H,SOj.  Small  needles 
(from  hot  water).  The  solution  of  its  ammonium 
salt  gives  amorphous  pps.,with  salts  of  Pb,  Cu,  Ca, 
and  Ag.  On  distilling  in  a  partial  vacuum  har- 
molic acid  yields  a  sublimate  C,,H,|,N„0  in  small 
needles,  si.  sol.  ether,  m.  sol.  alcohol,  forming  a 
solution  that  fluoresces  violet.  This  body  appears 
to  be  a  phenol  and  a  base.  It  forms  a  platino- 
chlorideB'„H„PtCl,;  crystallising  from  hot  water  in 
small  prisms  united  in  stars,  si.  sol.  cold  water, 
decomposing  at  about  180°  (O.  Fischer,  B.  22, 
642). 

HARTIN  C,oH,„0.  Psatyrin.  [210°]. 
(260°).  A  fossil  resin  resembling  hartite.  Crys- 
tallises from  petroleum  in  triclinic  needles.  SI. 
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sol.  ether  and  boiling  alcohol  (Schrotter,  P.  54, 
45). 

HAETITE  (C,H,„),,..  [74°].  S.G.  1-05.  A 
fossil  resin  found  in  Styria  (Haidinger,  P.  54, 
2(51 ;  Kumpf,  J.  pr.  107,  189).  White  triclinic 
crystals.    V.  sol.  ether,  m.  sol.  alcohol. 

HATCHETIN.  C.  8G  p.c.  H.  14  p.c.  [46°]. 
S.G.  —  -916.  A  transparent  fossil  resin  found 
in  the  coal  measures  of  Glamorganshire  (John- 
ston, P.  ill.  12,  338).  SI.  sol.  boiling  alcohol, 
m.  sol.  hot  ether. 

HEAT  V.  Phtsicai  methods,  section  Tlier- 
vial. 

HECDECANE  v.  Hex.U)EC,UsE. 

HEDERIC  ACID  C,„H,„0,.  A  substance 
occurring  in  the  berries  and  leaves  of  the  ivy 
{Hcdcra  helix)  (Posselt,  A.  69,  62;  Hartsen, 
Ar.  Ph.  April  1875  ;  Davies,  Ph.  [3]  7,  275 ;  8, 
205).  Needles  or  delicate  scales  (Posselt).  Davies 
found  it  to  be  uncrystallisable.  V.  sol.  hot  alco- 
hol, V.  si.  sol.  ether,  CS._>,  chloroform,  benzene, 
and  water.  Its  solution  does  not  redden  litmus. 
Cone.  HjSO^  colours  it  a  splendid  violet,  the 
colour  lasting  some  days  ;  on  pouring  into  water 
a  flocculent  greenish  pp.  is  formed.  According 
to  Davies  '  hcderic  acid  '  is  not  an  acid.  HNO3 
forms  a  nitro-  derivative  Ci^H.„,(NO.,)0|,  v.  sol. 
chloroform.  Block  {Ar.  Ph.  [3]' 26,  953)  finds  in 
ivy-leaves  a  glucoside  C^.Jlr.,0,„'2a.q. 

HELENIN  C„H,0.  [110°].  Occurs  in  the 
root  of  elecampane  (Inula  Hclc7iium),  from  which 
it  may  be  extracted  with  hot  alcohol  (Gerhardt, 
A.  3-1,  192  ;  52,  389  ;  Gcrh.  4,  290  ;  Kaller,  B.  6, 
1506).  Needles,  nearly  insol.  water,  v.  sol.  alco- 
hol. The  crystals  first  obtained  from  the  alco- 
hol melt  at  72°,  being  a  mixture  of  hclenin  and 
inula-camphor  [64°J ;  the  latter  is  got  rid  of  by 
repeated  crystallisation  from  alcohol. 

HELIANTHIC  ACID  C,,H,„0„.  An  acid 
occurring  in  sunflower  seeds  (Ludwig  a.  Krom- 
ayer,  -^1?-.  Ph.  [2]  99, 1,  285).  Boiling  dilute  HCl 
splits  it  up  into  a  fermentable  sugar  and  an  acid 
violet  colouring  matter. 

HELIANTHIN  v.  Di-mcthyl-amido-bcnzcne- 
Azo-be)i^'cnc-s2dpJtonic  acid. 

HELICHRYSIN.  A  yellow  pigment  con- 
tained in  the  involucral  bracts  of  Helichrysum 
hractcatum  (Eosoll,  M.  5,  94).  Amorphous 
yellow  mass,  si.  sol.  cold,  v.  sol.  boiling,  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether. 

HELICIN  C,3H,„0,  i.c.  (C,H„0,.0)C,H,CHO. 
Glucoside  of  o-oxij-bcnzoic  aldehyde.  Mol.  w. 
284.  [170°]  (S.)  ;  [174°]  (P.)  ;  [175°]  (M.). 
[o]„= —60-43  in  a  1'4  p.c.  aqueous  solution  at 
20°  (Wegscheider,  B.  18, 1600).    S.  1-6  at  8°. 

Formation. — 1.  By  the  action  of  very  dilute 
HNO,uponsalicin(C„H,,0.,.0)C,-H,CH.,OH(Piria, 
.1.  C/i.  [3]  14,  287;  B.  14,  304;  Soroldn,  J.  pr. 
[•I]  37,  332). — 2.  By  boiling  its  benzoyl  derivative 
with  magnesia  (Piria,  A.  96,  380).— 3.  By  the 
action  of  acetochlorhydrose  C^H,C1AC|0-  on 
potassium  salicylic  aldehyde,  the  substances 
being  mixed  in  alcoholic  solution  and  left  for 
several  days  (Michael,  Am.  1,  308 ;  C.  B.  89, 
355). 

Preparation. — Pulverised  salicin  (1  pt.)  is 
mixed  with  nitric  acid  (lOpts.  of  S.G.  1-157)  and 
the  mixture  left  to  itself ;  after  24  hours  the 
salicin  is  dissolved  and  crystals  of  helicin  have 
separated.    They  are  washed  with  ether. 


Properties.— Yery  slender,  white  silky  nee- 
dles (containing  faq).  Neutral,  slightly  bitter, 
si.  sol.  cold,  V.  sol.  boiling,  water,  sol.  alcohol, 
insol.  ether.  At  100°  it  gives  off  its  water  of 
crystallisation.  Its  solutions  are  lasvorotatory. 
FeClj  gives  no  colouration.  Cone.  H^SO^  dis- 
solves it  with  yellow  colour.  With  NaHSO^ 
helicin  forms  a  hygroscoi^ic  crystalline  mass  of 
C,3H„0,NaHS03  (Schiff,  A.  210,  126). 

Reactions. — 1.  Under  the  influence  of  emul- 
sin  or  of  boiling  dilute  acids  or  alkalis,  helicin 
is  resolved  into  glucose  and  o-oxy-benzoic  (sali- 
cylic) aldehyde. — 2.  Sodium-amalgam  reduces 
helicin  to  salicin  (Lesensko,  Z.  1864,  577  ;  cf. 
Swarts,  Institut.  1865,  325). — 3.  When  hot  alco- 
holic solutions  of  helicin  and  urea  are  mixed 
together,  and  the  liquid  is  allowed  to  evaporate, 
there  is  formed  a  thick  syrup  which,  when  kept 
over  H.SO^,  slowly  solidifies.  The  product  is 
the  di-ureide  C,H„03.0.C,H.,.GH(NH.C0.NH,), 
and  forms  a  hygroscopic  crystalline  jjowder,  v. 
sol.  water,  forming  a  solution  that  is  ppd.  by 
Hg,,(N03),but  notbyHNOj  (H.  Schilf,  G.  12, 460). 
4.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  thio-una  forms 
C,H,,0,.O.C„H,.CH(NH.CS.NH,,),,  a  very  hygro- 
scopic crystalline  powder  (Schiff). — 5.  Aniline 
forms  the  anilide  C„H„0,.O.C,H,.CH:NPh,  a 
yellow  powder  (containing  aq),  sol.  alcohol  and 
ether,  insol.  water.  It  is  prepared  by  gently 
heating  helicin  with  aniline,  treating  the  product 
several  times  with  acetic  acid  to  remove  excess 
of  aniline,  dissolving  the  residue  in  alcohol, 
adding  ether,  filtering,  and  jjpg.  with  water 
(H.  Schiif,  ^.[2]4,  638;  .4.  154,31).  By  heating 
with  aniline  at  120°  it  is  converted  into  the  di- 
anilide  C^jHo^N.^O,.  Both  anilides  are  resolved 
by  boiling  dilute  H^SO.,  into  glucose,  helicin,  and 
aniline. — 6.  Tolylcne-m-diamine  forms  in  like 
manner  (C,H,,6,.O.C,Hj.CH:N),C,H3Me,  which 
crystallises  in  orange-red  tufts ;  its  solution 
exhibits  marked  green  fluorescence. — 7.  By  dis- 
solving m-amido-bemoic  acid  in  a  cold  aqueous 
solution  of  hehcin  a  transparent  vitreous  mass 
is  produced,  which  crystallises  from  alcohol 
in  colourless  plates  [142°].  This  compound 
is  C„H,,0,O.C,,H,.CH(OH).NH.C„H,.CO,H.  On 
heating  with  acids  it  is  split  up  into  glucose, 
7K-amido-bonzoic  acid,  and  salicylic  aldehyde 
(H.  Schift,  G.  10,  470). — 8.  Amido-cuniinic  acid 
forms  in  like  manner  the  crystalline  compound 
C,3H,,P;C,„H,3NO.^. — 9.  By  the  action  of  glucose 
and  excess  of  HOAc  on  helicin  there  is  formed 

amorphous      C„H„0,.O.C,H,.CH<;;q>  C,H,.,0, 

(H.  Schiff,  A.  244,  26).— 9.  By  adding  leucine  to 
an  aqueous  solution  of  helicin  saturated  with 
gaseous   sulphurous    acid    there    is  formed 

C„H,,0,.O.C,;H,.CH(OH)S03NH3.C,H,„.CO,H, 
which  crystallises  with  difiiculty.  Other  amido- 
acids  behave  in  like  manner. — 10.  A  solution  of 
helicin  (15  ]Dts.)  in  water  (500  pts.)  heated  to 
55°  and  alternately  treated  with  an  aqueous 
solution  of  caustic  soda  (5  p.c.  solution)  and 
acetone  (5  pts.)  dissolved  in  water  (40  pts.)  de- 
posits on  cooling  crystals  of  the  glucoside  of  di- 
oxy-di-styryl  ketone  (C„H„03.0.C,Hj.CH:CH),C0 
[257°],  while  the  filtrate  on  evaporation  deposits 
I  the  glucoside  of  oxy-di-styryl  methyl  ketone 
C,H,,0,.0.C,H,.CH:CH.C0.CH3  [192°],  of  which 
the  oxim  melts  at  173°  (Tiemann  a.  Kees,  B.  18, 
1964). 
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Tetra-acetyl  derivative 
C„H,AcA-O.C,Hj.CHO.  Formed  by  mixing 
helicin  with  AcCl ;  after  24  hours  the  solution 
is  heated  to  60°,  and  the  product  extracted  with 
ether  and  crystallised  from  alcohol  (H.  Schiff,  Z. 
[2]  5,  1;  A.  154,  22).  Shining  prisms;  insol. 
water,  si.  sol.  ether  and  cold  alcohol,  v.  e.  sol. 
hot  alcohol.  Eesolved  by  boiling  dilute  HjSO,, 
into  glucose,  HOAc,  and  salicylic  aldehyde. 
With  aniline  at  80°  it  forms  the  anilide 
C,H,Ac,0,.O.C,H,.CH:NPh,  a  yellowish  powder, 
sol.  alcohol. 

Benzoyl  derivative 
CeHjoBzOs.O.CsHi.CHO.  Obtained  by  dissolving 
populin  (1  pt.)  in  nitric  acid  (11  pts.  of  S.G. 
1*3).  Formed  also  by  treating  helicin  withBzCl. 
Tufts  of  silky  needles ;  si.  sol.  boiling  water, 
m.  sol.  alcohol,  insol.  ether.  Not  attacked  by 
emulsin,  but  boiling  dilute  acids  and  alkalis 
split  it  up  into  benzoic  acid,  glucose,  and  sali- 
cylic aldehyde.  Boiling  with  water  and  mag- 
nesia resolves  it  into  magnesium  benzoate  and 
helicin.  Sodium-amalgam  reduces  it  to  populin 
C,H,„Bz05.0.C,H,CH,0H.  Aniline  at  150°  forms 
a  brown  resinous  di-anilide  C3oH3(|N20|j. 

Tetra-benzoyl  derivative 
CgHjBzA-O.C.H^.CHO.  From  helicin  andBzCl 
at  160°.    Amorphous.    Sol.  alcohol  and  ether, 
nearly  insol.  water.    Aniline  at  150°  forms  a 
brown  resinous  di-anilide  C^aHjoNoOg. 

Phenyl  hydrazide 
C,.H,,(0C„H„0J.CH:N„HC5H, :  [o.  187°] ;  white 
slightly  crystalline  solid.  Sol.  alcohol,  ether, 
and  hot  water,  nearly  insol.  cold  water.  By 
emulsin  it  is  split  up  into  glucose  and  salicylic 
aldehyde  phenyl-hydrazide  (Tiemann  a.  Kees, 
B.  18,  1657). 

Oxim  C„H,(OC,H„0.,).CH:NOH :  [190°]; 
fine  white  needles  containing  aq.  Sol.  water, 
more  sparingly  sol.  alcohol,  insol.  ether.  By 
emulsin  it  is  split  up  into  glucose  and  salicyl- 
aldoxim.  It  is  Isevorotatory  (Tiemann  a.  Kees, 
B.  18,  1662). 

Bromo-helicin  CisHi^BrO,  aq:  gelatinous, 
drying  up  to  an  amorphous  mass. 

(o)-Cliloro-lielicin  C,3H,5C10,.  Obtained  by 
agitating  helicin  with  water  in  a  vessel  filled 
with  chlorine.  Small  needles  containing  ^aq 
(from  water).  Sometimes  it  separates  as  an 
amorphous  jelly.  Nearly  insol.  cold,  m.  sol.  hot, 
water ;  m.  sol.  alcohol.  Emulsin  or  boiling 
dilute  acids  hydrolyse  it,  forming  chloro-salicylic 
aldehyde  and  glucose. 

(;6)-Cliloro-helicin  CuHi^ClO,.  A  white 
granular  substance  obtained  by  passing  chlorine 
into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  helicin.  Insol. 
water,  nearly  insol.  boiling  alcohol,  not  decom- 
posed by  emulsin,  acids,  or  alkalis. 

Isohelicin  C,3H,gO,.  Formed  by  heating 
helicin  to  185°.  Formed  also  by  moistening 
helicin  with  dilute  (1  p.c.)  nitric  acid,  leaving  it 
for  some  days  exposed  to  the  air,  and  then  heat- 
ing to  110°  (H.  Schiff,  B.  14,  318  ;  G.  11,  112). 
Jelly  ;  drying  up  to  an  amorphous  powder.  De- 
composes at  250°  without  previous  fusion.  SI. 
sol.  water,  alcohol,  cold  KOHAq,  and  HOAc. 
Boiling  dilute  H^SO.,  slowly  splits  it  up  into 
glucose  and  salicylic  aldehyde.  By  warming 
with  very  dilute  HClAq  it  is  changed  into 
ordinary  helicin. 


Helicoidine  CjsHajO^.  This  substance,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  helicin  with 
salicin,  is  obtained  by  treating  salicin  with  very 
dilute  nitric  acid  (S.G.  1-088)  (Piria,  A.  Ch.  [3] 
14,  292).  Needles  containing  l|aq  (from  boiling 
water).  Split  up  by  emulsin  and  by  dilute 
alkalis  into  glucose,  salicylic  aldehyde,  and 
saligenin.  Aniline  at  70°  forms  the  amorphous 
di-anilide  CjglljjNjO,,. 

Octo-acetyl  derivative  C^Hj^AcjOn. 
[80°].  From  helicoidine  and  Ac^b  at  100° 
(H.  Schiff,  A.  154,  28).  Drusic  aggregates  ;  insol. 
water,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

HELLEBORIN  Cj.H^Oe.  A  glucoside  that 
occurs  sparingly  in  blaclc  hellebore  (Hellchorus 
niger)  and  more  abundantly  in  green  hellebore 
(H.  viridis)  (Husemann  a.  Marm6,  A.  135,  55  ; 
cf.  Weppen,  Ar.  Ph.  [3]  2,  101,  193).  Prepared 
by  extracting  old  roots  of  green  hellebore  with 
alcohol,  evaporating  the  extract,  boiling  the 
residue  with  water,  and  evaporating  the  aqueous 
extract  till  crystals  are  deposited  on  cooling. 
White,  concentrically  grouped  needles  (from 
alcohol),  insol.  cold  water,  si.  sol.  ether,  v.  sol. 
boiling  alcohol  and  chloroform.  Decomposes 
when  heated  above  250°.  Cone.  HjSOj  colours 
it  deep  red,  and  then  dissolves  it  with  the  same 
colour.  Helleborin  is  a  stronger  narcotic  than 
helleborein.  It  is  resolved  by  boiling  with  dilute 
acids,  or  more  completely  with  cone.  ZnCLAq, 
into  glucose  and  hellebo resin  CjuHjjO,. 
Helleboresin  is  a  resinous  body,  insol.  water,  si. 
sol.  ether,  v.  sol.  boiling  alcohol ;  water  separates 
it  from  its  alcoholic  solution  as  a  flocculent  pp. 

Helleborein  Co^Hj^Ois.  Occurs  more  abun- 
dantly in  black  than  in  green  hellebore,  but  is 
present  in  greater  quantity  than  helleborin  even 
in  the  latter.  The  aqueous  decoction  of  the 
root  is  ppd.  with  lead  subacetate,  the  concen- 
trated filtrate  freed  from  excess  of  lead  by  sodium 
sulphate  and  phosphate,  and  the  filtrate  concen- 
trated and  ppd.  with  tannin.  The  pp.  is  stirred 
up  with  alcohol  and  PbO,  dried,  and  exhausted 
with  boiling  alcohol;  the  helleborein  is  ppd. 
from  the  strongly  concentrated  alcoholic  solution 
by  ether.  Transparent  nodular  groups  of  minute 
needles  (from  alcohol) ;  on  exposure  to  air  these 
crumble  toayellowish-white  hygroscopic  powder. 
Helleborein  has  a  sweetish  taste,  is  v.  e.  sol. 
water,  m.  sol.  alcohol,  and  insol.  ether.  It  is 
poisonous.  The  aqueous  solution,  which  scarcely 
reddens  litmus,  dries  up  to  an  amorphous  mass 
which  loses  water  at  120°,  becomes  straw-yellow 
at  160°,  brown  at  220°,  and  carbonises  above 
280°.  Cone.  HoSOj  dissolves  it  with  brownish- 
red  colour  changing  to  violet.  Alkalis  and 
alkaline  earths  have  no  action  upon  it.  Boiling 
dilute  acids  split  it  up  into  glucose  and  helle- 
bore tin.  Helleboretin  is  deposited  as  a  dark 
violet-blue  pp.  which,  when  dry,  forms  a  grey- 
green  amorphous  powder,  melting  above  200°, 
insol.  water  and  ether,  sol.  cone.  H.,SO,,  forming 
a  brownish-red  solution  whence  it  is  ppd.  by 
water  in  its  original  state.  The  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  helleboretin  is  red,  and  gives  a  brown 
colouration  with  H..SO4  (Greenish,  C.  J.  38,  719  ; 
Ph.  [3]  10,  909,  i013).  Helleboretin  is  not 
poisonous. 

HEMELLITHENE  v.  Hemimellithene. 
HEMELLITHENE-CARBOXYLIC   ACID  v, 
Tri-meihyl-benzoio  acid. 
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HEMELLITHENE    SULPHONIC    ACID  v. 

TlH-JtETIIYL-BENZENE-SnLrHONIC  ACID. 

HEMI-ALBUMEN  v.  Proteids. 

HEMI-COLLIN  v.  Pboteids,  Appendix  C. 

HEMIMELLITHENE  C^H^Mej  [1:2:3].  c-Tri- 
victUyl-hemene.  (175°).  Formed  by  distilling 
(a)-cuminic  acid  with  lime  (O.  Jacobsen,  B.  15, 
1857  ;  19,  2517).  Formed  also  by  the  action  of 
sodium  upon  a  mixture  of  (2,l,3)-bromo-xylene 
and  Mel  (O.  Jacobsen  a.  Deike,  B.  20,  903). 

Hemimellithene  may  also  be  isolated  from 
coal-tar  oil.  Itforms  atri-bromo-derivative 
CiiBrjMe^  [209°].  Coal-tar  oil  also  contains  an- 
other hydrocarbon  boiling  at  175°  which  yields 
a  very  soluble  sulphamide  [123°]  and  gives  on 
oxidation  two  acids  [121°]  and  [99°]  (Jacobsen, 

B.  19,  2511). 
HEMIMELLITHENOL  C„H,..0  i.e. 

C,  H2Me3(OH)[5:4:3:l].  [81°]'  Formed  by  fusing 
the  sulphonic  acid  of  hemimellithene  with 
potash  (O.  Jacobsen,  B.  19,  2518).  Long  fiat 
needles,  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Not  coloured  by 
Fed,. 

HEMIMELLITHIDINE  v.  Cumidine. 
HEMIMELLITHYLIC  ACID  v.  Di-methyl- 

BENZOIC  ACID. 

HEMIMELLITIC  ACID  C,,H,,05  i.e. 
C,;H3(CO,H).|[l:2:3].  Haiiiimellithic  acid.  Benz- 
ene c-tri-earboxylic  acid.  Mol.  w.  210.  [185°]. 
Formed,  together  with  phtlialic  anhydride,  by 
heating  the  hydride  of  melloplianic  acid 
C,fl„(CO.,H)  ,  with  H,SO.,  (Baeyer,  ^1.  Suppl.  7, 
31).  Needles;  begins  to  melt  at  185°,  being  de- 
composed into  phthalic  anhydride,  benzoic  acid, 
CO.,,  and  H,,0.  M.  sol.  cold  water.  Fpd.  from 
its  concentrated  aqueous  solution  by  HOI  (dif- 
ference from  phthalic  acid). — BajA'".^  5aq  :  short 
thick  needles,  v.  sol.  water. — AgjA'":  flooculent 
pp. 

HEMI-PEPTONE  v.  Proteids. 

HEMIPIC  ACID  C,„H,„0„  i.e. 
CsH.,(OMe).,(CO,,H).,[l:2:3or5:4].  Di-mcthyl 
derivative  of  di-oxy-phtluilic  acid.   Mol.  w.  226. 
[180°]. 

Formation. — 1.  By  the  oxidation  of  opianic 
acidC,  H.,(OMe).,(CHO)(CO.,H)  byPbO,,andH,SO, 
(Wdhler,  A.  50,  17),  by  aqueous  PtCl,  (Blyth,  A. 
50,  36,  43),  or  by  chromic  acid  mixture  (Matthi- 
esson,  Pr.  17,  341). — 2.  By  the  oxidation  of  nar- 
cotine  by  dilute  HNO.,  (Ander.son,  A.  86,  194), 
by  PbO.,  and  H,SO„  by  MnO.,  and  H,SOj  (Wohlcr  ; 
Liochti,  A.  Suppl.  7,  150),  or  by  aqueous  PtCl, 
(Blyth).  In  these  reactions  the  uarcotine  is  lirst 
converted  into  opianic  acid. — 3.  Together  with 
CH  \ 

mcconine  CuH.,(OMe),<^  CO*-^*^'  ^•^  fusing  opi- 
anic acid  with  potash  (Matthiessen  a.  Foster, 
I'r.  11,  68;  C.  J.  15,  346;  Beckett  a.  Wright, 
C.  J.  29,  281). — 4.  By  the  oxidation  of  narceine. — 
5.  By  the  oxidation  of  berborine  (E.  Schmidt,  B. 
16,  2589  ;  Perkin,  jun.,  C.  J.  55,  71).— 6.  By  the 
oxidation  of  papaverine  by  KMnO^  (Goldschmiedt, 
ill.  6,  380). — 7.  By  boiling  di-azo-hemipio  acid 
(from  amido-hemipic  acid)  with  alcohol  (Lieber- 
mann,  B.  19,  2278;  Griine,  B.  19,  2303).  ^8. 
Formed,  together  with  cinohomeronic  acid,  by 
tlic  action  of  4  p.c.  alkaline  KMnO,,  on  the  di- 
methyl derivative  of  di-oxy-isoquinoline  (Gold- 
schmiedt, M.  9,  327). 

Preparation. —  Opianic  acid  is  converted  by 
hydroxylamiue  hydrochloride  into  opianic  oxim 


anhydride  which  is  then  boiled  with  aqueous 
KOH.  The  product  is  acidified  and  the  hemipic 
acid  is  extracted  with  ether  (Goldschmiedt,  M. 
9,  76.5). 

Properties. — Monoclinic  efflorescent  crystals 
(containing  |aq,  aq,  2aq,  or2,\aq).  After  drying 
at  100°,  its  melting-point  varies  from  157°  to 
175°  according  to  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is 
heated  (G.).  SI.  sol.  cold  water,  m.  sol.  alcohol 
and  ether.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  acid  in  re- 
action. Sublimes  in  shining  laminie.  Gives  an 
orange  colouration  with  FeClj.  Gives  the  fluor- 
escein reaction. 

Bcactio7is. — 1.  By  boiling  with  HClAq  or 
HIAq  it  is  resolved  into  MeCl  (or  Mel)  and  the 
methyl  derivative  of  di-oxy-phthalic  acid  (nor- 
hemipic  acid)  C„H,(OH)(bMe)(CO,,H).,,  which 
then  splits  up  into  CO.,,  and  the  methyl  deriva- 
tive of  protocatechuic  acid  (isovanillic  acid) 
C,Fl3(0Me)(0H)(C0,H)  [251°].— 2.  By  heating 
with  HClAq  at  170°  it  is  resolved  into  MeCl, 
protocatechuic  acid  and  C0._,  (Wegscheider,  M. 
4,  270). — 3.  Heated  with  seven  times  its  weight 
of  KOH  and  a  little  water  at  210°  for  fifteen 
minutes,  it  is  converted  into  protocatechuic 
acid. — 4.  Distillation  with  soda-lime  gives  the 
di-methyl  derivative  of  pyrocatechin  (Beckett  a. 
Wright). — 5.  Cone.  HoSOj  converts  it  on  heating 
into  rutiopiu  (Liebermann  a.  Chojnacki,  A.  162, 
327). 

Salts.— NH^HA"aq.  Needles.— KHA"iaq  : 
large  hexagonal  tables,  v.  sol.  water  and  alcohol, 
insol.  ether. — Ag„A"  :  white  pp.  insol.  water. — 
Barium  salt:  when  a  solution  of  the  barium 

!  salt  is  boiled,  shining  crystalline  plates  are  de- 
posited ;  the  liquid  on  cooling  redissolves  this 
pp.,  but  after  standing  for  some  hours,  feathery 
tufts  of  very  small  silky  needles  separate  ;  these 
dissolve  on  heating,  and  the  crystalline  plates 
are  again  deposited  (Matthiessen  a.  Foster). — 
Ferric  salt:  orange-yellow  pp. — Lead  salt: 
white  pp.  insol.  water,  sol.  Pb(OAo)2Aq  whence 
it  separates  as  transparent  nodules. 

{a)-Methyl  etlier 
C,.H,(0Me)„(C0JIe)(C02H)  [4:3or5:2:l].  [122°]. 
Formed   by  oxidising   methyl   opianate  with 
aqueous  KMnO^  at  90°  (Wegscheider,  M.  3,  359). 
Long  trimetrio  needles  (containing  aq  or  li  aq). 

'  Melts  at  98°  in  its  water  of  crystallisation.  SI. 
sol.  cold,  m.  sol.  hot,  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol,  ether, 

'  and  benzene,  almost  insol.  ligroiu.  Its  aqueous 
solution  is  feebly  acid  in  reaction,  and  gives  a 
golden  pp.  with  FeCl,.  On  heating  to  200°  it 
gives  hemipic  anhydride.  Distillation  with 
lime  gives  the  di-metbyl-  derivative  of  methyl 
protocatechuate,  methyl-di-oxy-phthalic  acid, 
hemipic  acid,  the  methyl  derivative  of  pro- 
tocatechuic acid  (isovanillic  acid)  and  pirotoca- 
techuic  acid.  By  heating  with  cone.  HClAq 
at  120°  it  is  resolved  into  MeCl,  hemipic 
acid  C,;H.,(OMe)(OH)(CO.,H)„  isovaniUic  acid 
C„H,(OMe)(OH)(CO.,H)  [4:3:1],  and  protocatech- 
uic acid. 

(^)-M ethyl  ether 
C„H,(OMe),(CO.,Me)(CO,H)  [4:3or5:l:2].  [138°]. 
Formed  by  passing  HCl  into  a  solution  of  hemipic 
acid  in  MeOH  (Wegscheider,  M.  3,  359;  cf. 
Anderson,  A.  86,  195).  Trimetric  crystals  (from 
chloroform);  a:6:c  = -624:1: -758.  V.  sol.  water, 
alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene.    Its  aqueous  sola- 
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tion  gives  no  pp.  with  FeClj.  At  200°  it  yields 
hemipic  anhydride. 

Ethyl  ether  C,,H,(0Me)2(C0.,Et)(C0,H). 
[132°]  (A.);  [142°]  (W.).  Formed  by  passing 
HCl  into  a  solution  of  hemipic  acid  in  alcohol. 
Needles  (from  MeOH)  or  monoclinic  prisms 
(from  benzene) ;  v.  si.  sol.  cold,  m.  sol.  hot, 
water ;  v.  e.  sol.  MeOH,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 
Its  aqueous  solution  is  ppd.  by  FeClg. 

Anhydride  C,„H„0,.  [167°  cor.].  Formed 
by  heating  hemipic  acid  at  180°  for  an  hour, 
and  crystallising  from  alcohol  (Beckett  a.  Wright, 
C.  J.  29,  281).  Formed  also  by  treating  hemipic 
acid  with  PCl^  (Prinz,/.  ^jr.  [2]  24,  370).  Shining 
needles.  V.  e.  sol.  hot  benzene,  v.  sol.  hot 
alcohol,  m.  sol.  ether,  insol.  ligroin.  Eeduced 
by  boiling  with  zinc-dust  and  HOAc  to  pseudo- 
meconine.  Boiling  dilute  alcoholic  potash  con- 
verts it  into  mono-ethyl  hemipate  (Matthiessen 
a.  Wright,  Pr.  17,  341). 

Imide  C,„H,,N04  i.e. 

C„H„(0Me)2<^Q>NH  (?).    [230°].  Formed  by 

distilling  ammonium  hemipate  (Liebermann,  B. 
19,  2278).  Formed  also  by  molecular  change 
from  the  isomeric  comiJound  opianic-oxim- 
anhydride  by  heating  the  latter  to  its  melting- 
point  [115°],  healing  it  with  cone.  H^SO.,,  or  with 
alcohol  containing  a  trace  of  HCl.  Hence  it  is 
produced  in  place  of  the  oxim-anhydride  by 
boiling  opianic  acid  with  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  hydrosylamine  hydrochloride  (Liebermann, 
B.  19,  2923).  Long  slender  colourless  needles 
(from  alcohol).  The  dilute  alcoholic  and  aqueous 
solutions  fluoresce  blue.  Sublimable.  Dissolves 
in  caustic  alkalis  but  not  in  NajCO^Aq.  Hot 
KOHAq  converts  it  into  hemipic  acid  and  NH3. 
Boiling  with  tin  and  cone.  HClAq  converts  it 
into  '  hemipimidine'  C,„H,,NOn  or 

CeH2(OMe)j<;^g2>NH  (?),     [181°],  which 

crystallises  from  benzene-ligroin  in  lamina;  and 
gives  a  nitrosamine  C,„H,„(N0)N03  [166°], 
whence  hot  aqueous  NaOHAq  forms  nitrogen 
and  pseudo- meconine  C,„H,„Oj  (Salomon, 
B.  20,  884).— CjiiHgENO^ :  crystalline  solid.— 
CioHsAgNOj :  white  pp. 

Ethyl-imide   C,H,(OMe)„<^Q>NEt  (?). 

[98°].  Formed  by  heating  the  potassium  de- 
rivative of  the  imide  with  EtI,  or  by  distilling 
ethylamine  hemipate.  Needles  (from  water) ;  v. 
6.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether  (L.). 

Iso-imideC„'R,'^iO,.  [above 320°].  Formed, 
together  with  other  bodies,  by  oxidising  papa- 
verine with  KMnO^  (Goldschmiedt,  M.  8,  512). 
Small  needles  (from  water).  May  be  sublimed. 
V.  si.  sol.  hot  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  m.  sol. 
hot  HOAc.  The  alcoholic  solution  exhibits 
blue  fluorescence.  Boiling  KOHAq  splits  it  up 
into  NH3  and  hemipic  acid. 

Ethyl-iso-imide  CioHgEtNO,,.  [227°]. 
Formed  by  oxidising  papaverine  ethylo-bromide 
with  KMnO,,  (G.).  Needles  (from  alcohol) ;  si.  sol. 
boiling  alcohol ;  sublimes  in  colourless  needles. 
Potash  converts  it  into  ethyl-hemipamic  acid 
C„H,(0Me)2(C0,H)(C0NHEt)  which  resembles 
the  corresponding  benzyl  derivative. 

Bcmyl-iso -imide  C,  „Hg  (CH„Ph)  NO,i. 
[225°].  Formed,  together  with  other  products, 
by  oxidising  papaverine  benzylo-chloride  (30  g.) 


with 2  p.c.  aqueous  KMnO^  (lOOg.)  (Goldschmiedt, 
M.  9,  327).  Needles  (from  alcohol).  May  be 
sublimed.  Neutral;  insol.  dilute  acids  and 
alkalis.  Split  up  by  boiling  KOHAq  into  hemi- 
pic acid  and  benzylamine,  an  intermediate 
product  being  the  mono-b enz y lamid e  of 
hemipic  acid  CsH,(OMe),,(CO,H)(CONHC;H,), 
which  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  very  slender 
needles,  reconverted  by  heat  into  the  imide. 
The  mono-benzylamide  is  v.  sol.  aqueous  alka- 
lis ;  its  K  salt  crystallises  in  needles,  v.  sol. 
water ;  its  Ag  salt  is  amorphous ;  the  Ca  salt, 
CaA'2,  crystallises  in  small  needles,  m.  sol. 
water. 

Nitro-hemipic  acid  C„H(N02)(OMe)2(C02H)2. 
[166°]. 

Formation. — 1.  By  boiling  nitro-opianic 
acid  with  HNO.,  (4  pts.)  (Liebermann,  B.  19, 
2285 ;  Griine,  B.  19,  2303).— 2.  Together  with 
nitro-pseudo-meconine,  by  heating  meconine  or 
pseudo-meconine  (Ig.)  with  HNO3  (10  c.c.  of 
S.G.  1-14)  for  1  hour  at  150°  (Salomon,  B.  20, 
888). 

Preparation. — When  oi5ianic  acid  is  nitrated 
by  HNO3  and  the  solid  cake  produced  crystal- 
lised from  water,  nitro-opianic  acid  separates 
and  nitro-hemipic  acid  remains  in  the  mother 
liquor.  Nitro-hemipic  acid  is  obtained  in  larger 
quantity  by  heating  opianic  acid  (50  g.)  with  HNO3 
(50  g.)  as  long  as  red  fumes  come  off.  The  mass 
is  crystallised  from  water  and  the  mother  liquor 
mixed  with  NH3  and  BaClj.  Baric  nitro-hemi- 
pate  separates.  The  free  acid  is  got  by  decom- 
posing this  with  H.,S04  (Prinz,  J.  pr.  [2]  24, 
359). 

Properties. — Yellow  prisms  (containing  aq). 
Salts. — A"K2 :  yellow  prisms,  v.  sol.  water 
and  alcohol. — A"Ag2:  yellow  pp. 

Anhydride  C„H(N0.,)(0Me)2<^Q>0: 

[145°] ;  thick  yellow  prisms  ;  formed  by  heating 
the  acid  to  160°-165°  (Liebermann,  B.  19, 
2285  ;  Griine,  B.  19,  2303). 

o-Amido -hemipic  acid  C,„H||0|jN  i.e. 
C,H(0Me),,(NH,)(C0.H)2.  Amido-di-mcthoxy- 
flithalic  acid.    The  free  acid  was  not  isolated 
as  its  solution  easily  decomposes  on  evapora- 
tion. 

Formation. — 1.  By  reduction  of  nitro-hemi- 
pic acid  with  FeSO^  andNaOH.  — 2.  By  boiling 
the  anhydro-acid  (so-called  '  azo-opianie  acid  ') 

/COH 

C|,H(OMe)2(C02H)<  ||      with  excess  of  baryta- 
\N 

water. 

Reaction.— diazotisation  and  boiling  with 
alcohol  it  may  be  converted  into  hemipic  acid 
C,H2(0Me)2(C0,H).,. 

Salts. — A"Na2  3aq:  easily  soluble  long 
white  needles. — A"Ba  :  glistening  golden-yellow 
spangles,  si.  sol.  water. — A"Gu7aq:  slender 
green  needles. — A"Ag.,'"  :  yellowish-white  pp. 
(Grune,  B.  19,  2301). 

Acetyl  derivative 
C„H(0Me)2(NHAc)(C0„H)„:  [160°-170°];  colour- 
less needles  containing  aq.  Heated  to  125°  it 
is  converted  by  elimination  of  water  into  the 
acetyl  derivative  of  the  anhydro-acid  (Lieber- 
mann, B.  19,  2921). 
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Anhydro-o-amido-hemipic    acid  (so-i 
'azo-opiaiiic  acid')  Ci^HjO^N  i.e. 

C,H(0Me),(C0^)<^5f 

^COH 

or     C,H(OMe)..(CO.,PI)<;  || 

\n 

[200°].  Formed  by  boiling  nitro-opianic  acid 
with  SnCl,  and  HCI  (Prinz,  J.  pr.  [2]  24,  364). 
Long  white  slender  needles  (from  hot  water). 
Decomposed  on  fusion.  It  dissolves  in  cone. 
H^SO.,  and  is  thrown  down  unaltered  by  water. 
It  is  not  affected  by  sodium-amalgam,  or  by 
KMnO^  in  presence  of  H^.SO,.  By  boiling  with 
baryta  water  it  is  converted  into  amido-hemi- 
pic  acid  C,H(OMe)„(NH„)(CO.,H)„  (Liebermann, 

B.  19,  2275  ;  Griine,  J3.'l9,  2299). 

Salts. — A'K  :  white  crystalline  powder. — 
A'Ag :  white  pp. — BaA'„Caq:  slender  needles. 

Mc  thy  I  ether  A'Me  :  [127°]. 

Ethyl  ether  A'm-.  [98°];  needles,  sol. 
alcohol,  ether,  etc. 

Phenyl  hydrazidc 
/CO.NPh 

CjH(OMe)„^C=N     :  [222°]  ;  small  glistening 
\NH 

yellow  tetragonal  pyramids,  ax  =  1:0"5947. 
Acetyl  derivative 

C,  H(OMe),(CO,H)<^J^  :      [1G5=] ;  yellow 

needles.  Formed  by  aeetylation  of  the  an- 
hydro-acid ;  by  heating  amido-hemipic  acid  with 
Ac.,0  and  NaOAc  ;  or  by  heating  acetyl-amido- 
hemipic  acid  to  125°.  By  warming  with  aqueous 
alkalis  it  is  converted  into  acetyl-amido-hemi- 
pic  acid  (Liebermann,  B.  19,  2920). 

Propionyl  derivative  C,jHa(C3H^0)0jN : 
[139°]. 

Iso-hemipic  acid  C,  H,(OMe),(CO,H),[5:4:3:l]. 
[246°].  Formed  by  oxidising  iso-opianic  acid 
with  a  dilute  solution  of  KMnO,  (Tiemann  a. 
Mendelsohn,  B.  10,  398).  White  needles  (from 
hot  water) ;  nearly  insol.  cold  water,  v.  sol.  al- 
cohol and  ether.  May  be  sublimed.  The  salts 
of  the  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths  are  easily  solu- 
ble and  crystallise  well. 

Mono-mcthyl  ether  UeB.A".  [167°]. 

Nor-methyl-hemipic  acid  v.  Methyl  deriva- 
tive of  Dl-OXV-PHTHALIC  ACID. 

Nor-methyl-nitro-hemipic  acid  v.  Methyl  de- 
rivative of  NlTR0-DI-0XV-riITn.\LIC  ACID. 

Nor-methyl-anhydro-amido-hemipic  acid  v. 

Methyl    derivative    of  J.w/i!/fZro-Di-oxY-AMiDO- 
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HEMP.  Cannabis  sativa.  Hemp-seeds  con- 
tain about  25  p.c.  of  a  drying  oil,  8.G.  ^  -928, 
which  on  saponification  yields  an  acid  CisHa^O... 
When  this  acid  is  dissolved  in  HOAc  and  treated 
with  bromine  there  is  formed  C|sH3„Br,0,,  [115°] 
and  C„H3,J5r,.0,  [177°].  The  acid  C„H,,,0,  yields 
on  oxidation  sativic  acidC,„H.,„(OH),0.,  (Hazura, 
M.  8,  147).  Hemp  leaves  yield  on  distillation  an 
essential  oil  C,-,H.,,  (257°),  V.D.  7-1,  S.G.  g  -93, 
[a]i.=  -10-8°  at  25-5°  (Valente,  6.  10,  479;  11, 
196). 

Indian  Hemp  v.  Cannabis  indica. 

HENDECANAPHTHENE  v.  Hf.ndectlene. 

n-HENDECANE  C,,H,,.  [-26-5°].  (195°). 
S.G.  ^  -7559 ;  ^  -6816.  Formed  Ly  the  action 
of  HI  and  phosphorus  at  230°  upon  hendecoic 
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(undecylic)  acid,  or  upon  C||H.,.,C1.,  obtained  by 
treating  oil  of  rue  with  PCI  (Kraift.B.  15,1697). 

HENDECENOIC  ACID  C,,H„„0,  i.e. 
CH..:CH(CH,.),.CO..H  (?).  U7idccylenieacid.[2'k-5°]. 
(165°  at  15  mm.)  (B.)  ;  (275°  at  760  mm.)  ;  (199° 
at  90  mm.)  (K.).  Formed  by  distilling  castor  oil 
under  diminished  pressure  (Krafft,  B.  10,  2035 ; 
Brunner,  i?.  19,  2228).  Large  plates;  distils  with 
decomposition  at  275°.  Split  up  by  potash- 
fusion  into  acetic  acid  and  7i-ennoic  acid  C„H|jO,,. 
Fuming  HNO.j  oxidises  it  to  sebacic  acid  C|„H|«0|. 
With  bromine  it  forms  C,,H,„Br,0.,  [38°].  HBr 
forms  C,,H.,,BrO.,  [35°].  HI  gives  C,,H.,,IO., 
[24°].-  BaA'., :  flat  needles  or  laminre,  S.  -093  at 
15-5°  (Becker,  B.  11,  1412). 

Di-hendecenoic  acid  (C,|H.,„0.,),  i.e. 

C„,H,„.CO.O.C,„n  CO.,H.    Diun'decylcnic  acid. 

[30°].  (275°  at  15"  mm.).  Formed,  together  with 
the  following  acid,  by  heating  the  preceding  acid 
in  a  sealed  tube  above  300°  (Krafft  a.  Becker,  B. 
10,  2034  ;  11,  1412 ;  Krafft  a.  Brunner,  B.  17, 
2986).  Formed  also  by  the  action  of  silver  hen- 
decenoate  on  iodo-hendeoenoic  acid  (Brunner,  B. 
19,  2224).  Crystallises  from  dilute  alcohol.  On 
heating  with  KOH  hendecenoic  acid  is  among  the 
products.  Br  forms  C2,Hj„Br.,0j,  an  almost 
colourless  oil. 

Poly-hendecenoic  acid  (CnHjoO,).,-.  Poly- 
undecylciiic  acid.  Formed  as  above,  and  also 
found  in  the  residue  after  distilling  castor  oil. 
Amorphous.  Gives  ennoic  acid  on  fusion  with 
potash,  and  sebacic  acid  on  treatment  with 
HNO3. 

Hendecenoic  acid  C,|H,„02.  Petroleumic  acid. 
(250°-260°).  S.G.  -982  ;  ^  -969.  Occurs  in 
petroleum  (Hell  a.  Medinger,  B.  7,  1217;  10, 
451  ;  Markownikoff  a.  Ogloblin,  J.  R.  15,  345). 
Extracted  from  rectified  petroleum  by  aqueous 
alkalis,  and  ppd.  by  H^SO.,.  Liquid.  Not  affected 
by  potash-fusion  or  by  nitrous  acid.  Does  not 
combine  with  bromine.  Boiling  HNO,  (S.G.  1'3) 
forms  acetic  acid  and  an  acid  C^Jl^fi.^- — A-gA' : 
fiocculent  pp. 

Methyl  ether  MeA'.  (236°-240°)  at  739 
mm.    S.G.  2  -939  ;  -919. 

HENDECINENE  C,,H„„.  Rutylidene.  (c.200°) 
(Giesecke,^.  1870,  431) ;  (210°-215°)  (Bruylants, 

B.  8,  413).  Formed  by  the  action  of  alcoholic 
KOH  at  130°  on  C,,H.„C1.„  obtained  from 

C,  ,H,.,.C0.CH3  (in  oil  of  rue)  and  PCI,.  Liquid. 
Gives  a  white  pp.  with  ammoniacal  AgNOj  and 
a  brownish-yellow  pp.  with  ammoniacal  Cu.Cl.,. 

HENDECINOIC  ACID  C.iH.A.  UndccoUc 
acid.  [59'5°].  From  the  dibromide  of  hende- 
cenoic (undecylenic  acid)  C||H.,„Br„0..  and  alco- 
holic KOH  (Krafft,  B.  11,  1414)".  Thin  laminro ; 
decomposed  on  distillation.  V.  si.  sol.  water,  v. 
sol.  alcohol.  Fuming  HNO3  oxidises  it  to 
arachic  acid  CgH|„Oj. 

Salts.— CaA'„aq.—BaAV  S. -47  at  15-5°.^ 
AgA'. 

Hendecinoic  acid  C,,H,A-  (270°-280  ). 
Among  the  products  obtained  by  passing  CO  at 
160°  over  a  mixture  of  sodium  isovalerate  and 
sodium  ethylate  (Looss,  A.  202,  321).  Liquid. 

HENDECOIC  ACID  C,,H,,.,0.,.  TJndecylic 
acid.  [28-5°].  (228°  at  160  mm.").  Formed  by 
heating  hendecenoic  acid  (undccj'lenic  acid)  with 
HIAq  and  red  phosphorus  at  210°.  Formed 
also  by  oxidising  methyl  hendecyl  ketone 
Me.CO.CijHja  with  chromic  acid  mixture  (Krafft, 
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HENDECOIC  ACID. 


B.  11,  2219;  12,  1667).  Crystalline  mass. 
Insol.  water,  v.  e.  sol.  alcohol,  sol.  ether. — 
BaA'j.— AgA'. 

Hendecoic  acid  CnHjjO,  i.e. 
(MejCjaCMe.COjH.  Mcthyl-di-tert-hutyl-acetic 
acid.  [6G°-70°].  (266°  cor.).  Formed  by  oxidis- 
ing tri-iso-butylene  with  chromic  acid  mixture 
(Butlerow,  B.  11,  203).  Crystalline  mass. 
Insol.  water,  v.  e.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.— 
NaA'-saq:  erystalline.  Absorbs  COj  from  the 
air,  the  acid  being  liberated. — Magnesium 
salt :  V.  si.  sol.  cold  water. 

Methyl  ether  MeA'.  (217°-220°). 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.  (225°-230°). 

Hendecoic  acid  C,iH.,,0„.  Umhellulic  acid. 
[c.  23°].  (276'=-280°  cor.).'  The  glyceryl  de- 
rivative of  this  acid  constitutes  the  greater  part 
of  the  fatty  substance  in  the  kernels  of  the 
Californian  laurel  {Umbelhilaria  californica) 
(Stillman  a.  O'Neill,  Am.  4,  206).  Crystalline.— 
AgA'. 

Methyl  ether  MeA'.  (245°). 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.  (254°). 

Isoamyl  ether  CJi„A.'.  (295°). 

HENDECONENE  C„H,a.  (182°).  Occurs, 
together  with  the  following,  in  Dippel's  animal 
oil  (Weidel  a.  Ciamician,  B.  13,  80).  Does  not 
combine  with  HCl. 

HendecoEene  C,,!!,,.    (203°).    V.  supra. 

Hendeconene  (C„H,8)^.  [196°J.  Extracted 
by  ether  from  Cascara  amarga  and  Phlox  Caro- 
lina (Abbot,  B.  21,  2598).  Needles,  sol.  ether, 
HOAc,  chloroform,  hot  alcohol,  petroleum  ether, 
and  Ac.,0. 

HENDECYL  ALCOHOL  C„H.„0  i.e. 

C,  ,H,.,.CH(0H).CH3.  (229°).  S.G.  i2 -827.  From 
oil  of  rue  by  reduction  with  sodium  amalgam 
(Giesecke,  Z.  1870,  428). 

Hendecyl  alcohol  C,,H.,,0.  (245°-255°).  A 
product  of  the  action  of  sodium  on  isoamyl  iso- 
valerate  (Lourenc^o  a.  Aguiar,  Z.  1870,  404). 

HENDECYL  BROMIDE  C„H,,Br  i.e. 
CaHm-CHMeBr.    From  the  corresponding  alco- 
hol (v.  supra),  Br,  and  P  (Giesecke).    Splits  up 
on  distillation  into  HBr  and  hendecylene  CnH^o. 

HENDECYL  CHLORIDE  C„H,3C1.  (220°'- 
224°).  Formed  by  chlorinating  the  hendecane  in 
petroleum  (Pelouze  a.  Cahours,  A.  Ch.  [4]  1,  5). 

HENDECYLENE  C,,H,^.  Undecylene. 
(193°).  Formed  by  distilling  hendecyl  bromide 
(Giesecke). 

Hendecylene  C„H,,.  (195°  cor.).  S.G.  2 
•791.  Occurs  among  the  products  of  the  distil- 
lation of  the  lime  salts  obtained  by  saponifying 
train  oil  (Warren  a.  Storer,  Z.  1868,  230). 

Hendecylene  C,,H,,,.  (196°  cor.).  S.G.  2 
•840.    Occurs  in  Burmese  petroleum  (W.  a.  S.). 

Hendecylene  CnH^.,.  (194°).  A  product  of 
the  action  of  heat  on  paraffin  (Thorpe  a.  Young, 
A.  165,  23). 

Hendecylene  CnH^.,.  Hendecanaphthene. 
(180°).  S.G.  s  -812.  O'ccurs  in  petroleum  from 
Baku  (Markownikolf  a.  Ogloblin,  J.  R.  15,  335). 
On  chlorination  it  gives  a  mixture  (210°-225°) 
of  chlorides  C,,H2,C1,  whence  alcoholic  KOH 
forms  hydrocarbons  C,,!!,,,  which  combine 
directly  with  Br  and  H^SOj  but  do  not  ppt. 
ammoniaeal  AgNO^. 

HENICOSANE  C„,Hj,.  [40°].  (215°  at 
15  mm.).  S.G.  -778;  -74.  Formed  by  re- 
duction of  the  dichloride  (C,„H.,,).,CCla  of  the  ke- 


tone (C,„H2|)2CO,  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation 
of  barium  hendecenoate  (Krafit,  B.  15,  1718). 
Obtained  also  from  brown  coal  paraffin  by  frac- 
tional distillation  (Krafit,  B.  21,  2263).  Silvery 
plates. 

HENICOSENOIC  ALDEHYDE   C,,Hj„0  i.e. 

CH3(CHj)5.CH:C<^|.^2)4^^H3^Qj^(,g__j^(.g^_ 

Bi-heptijl-heptoic  aldehyde,  (c.  320°)  at  300  mm. 
S.G.  fl  -874.  Formed  by  the  action  of  sodium 
amalgam  on  heptoic  aldehyde ;  the  yield  being 
5  to  10  p.c.  (Perkin,  jun.,  C.  J.  43,  71).  Shghtly 
yellow  oil ;  sol.  CSj.  Keduces  ammoniaeal  sil- 
ver solution.  Does  not  appear  to  combine  with 
NaHSOj.  Combines  with  bromine  (1  mol.)  in 
CSj.  Decomposed  by  boiling  with  dilute  H^SO^. 
Blackens  when  heated  with  potash. 

7J-HENTRIAC0NTANE  C3,H,^.  [68°].  (302° 
at  15  mm.).  S.G.  "^^  -773 ;  f  -762.  Occurs  in 
bee's  wax  (Schwalb,  A.  235,  106).  Formed  by 
reduction  of  the  dichloride  (C|5H3,).,CC1,  of  pal- 
mitone  (C,;,H3,).,C0  with  HI  and  P  (Krafi't,  5. 15, 
1714).    SI.  sol.  ether. 

HEPTACOSANE  v.  Heptaicosaxe. 

71-HEPTADECANE  C^H,,.  [23°].  (163°  at 
10  mm.) ;  (223°  at  100  mm.) ;  (303°  at  760  mm.). 
S.G.  f  ^775;  •771;  if  -724.  Hexagonal 
tables.  Formed  by  reduction  of  the  dichloride 
of  methyl  hexadecyl  ketone,  or  of  margaric  acid 
with  P  and  HI  (Krafit,  B.  15,  1702).  Occurs 
in  crystalline  commercial  scaly  paraffin  (Krafit, 

B.  21,  2256). 

HEPTADECOIC  ACID  v.  Margabic  acid. 

HEPTADECYLAMINE  C^Hj^NH^.  [49°]. 
(335°-340°).  Formed  by  distilling  stearyl-hep- 
tadecyl-urea  C,8H350.NH.CO.NH.C„H35  with 
lime  (Hofmann,  B.  15,  774;  Turpin,  B.  21, 
2486).  Fatty  crystalline  mass,  sol.  alcohol  and 
ether.  Absorbs  moisture  and  COj  from  the  air. 
Not  volatile  with  steam.  Its  ethereal  solution  6  va- 
poratedwithCS2formsCi,H35NH3.S.CS.NHC„H35 
[90°],  which  on  boiling  with  alcohol  forms  di- 
heptadecyl-thio-urea  [94°].  The  hydrochl  or- 
ide  is  insol.  water,  and  crystallises  from  alcohol 
in  plates  with  a  fatty  lustre.  — B'2H2PtCl5 :  minute 
yellow  crystals. 

Benzoyl  derivative  C,,H35NHBz.  [91°]. 
Crystallises  from  benzene  in  plates. 

HEPTADECYL-CARBAMIC  ETHER 
C„H35NH.C02Et.    [62°].    Formed  by  the  ac- 
tion of  boiling  alcohol  on  heptadecyl  cyanate 

C,  ;H35N:C0,  an  oil  which  is  obtained  by  heating 
heptadecylamine  hydrochloride  with  COClj  in 
benzene  at  100°  (Turpin,  B.21,  2486).  Lustrous 
plates. 

DI-HEPTADECYL  KETONE  (C,;H33),C0. 
[88°].  One  of  the  products  obtained  by  distilling 
stearyl-heptadecyl-urea  with  lime  (Turpin,  B. 
21,  2487).    SI.  sol.  alcohol. 

HEPTADECYL  THIOCARBIMIDE 
CijHj^NCS.  [32°].  Formed,  together  with  a 
small  amount  of  di-heptadecyl-thio-urea,  when 
heptadecylamine  is  heated  with  alcohol  and  CS, 
at  100°  (Turpin,  B.  21,  2486).  V.  sol.  alcohol 
and  ether.    Cannot  be  distilled. 

HEPTADECYL-THIO-UREA 
C,.H3,NH.CS.NH„.  [111°].  From  the  preceding 
and  alcoholic  NH,  at  100-'  (T.).  SI.  sol.  alcohol. 

Di-heptadecyl-thio-urea  (C,;H3,NH)2CS. 
[94°].  From  heptadecylamine  by  boiling  with 
alcoholic  CS^. 


HEPTENE. 
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HEPTADECYL  -  UREA  C,  ,H,,,NH.CO.NH,. 
[109°].  From  heptadecylamine  hydrochloride 
and  alcoholic  ijotassium  cyanate  (Turpin,  B.  21, 
248G).    SI.  sol.  alcohol. 

Stearyl  derivative 
C.jHjsNH.CO.NH.C.^H.jO.    [112°].    Formed  by 
the  action  of  bromine  and  NaOH  on  the  amide 
of  stearic  acid.   Pearly  laminee  (Hofmann,  B. 
15,  761). 

Di-heptadecyl-urea  (C|,H3,,NH).,C0.  [73°]. 
From  di-heptadecyl-thio-urea  and  HgO. 

M-HEPTAICOSANE  C„-H,,.  [G0°].  (270°  at 
15  mm.).  S.G.  -779  ;  -754.  Formed  by 
reduction  of  the  dichloride  of  myristone 
(C„H.,,),CO  with  HI  and  P  (Krafft,  B.  15,  1713). 
Appears  also  to  be  present  in  bee's  wax  (Schwalb, 
A.  235,  lOG).  Occurs  also  in  commercial  paraffin 
(Krafft,  5.  21,2204). 

HEPTANAPHTHENE  C,H,  ,.  (101°).  A  hy- 
drocarbon in  Caucasian  petroleum  (Milkowsky, 
Bl.  [2]  45,  182). 

M-HEPTANE  C-H„.  i.e. 
CH,.CH„.CH..CH,,.CI-L.CH,.CI-I;,.  iTt-piyZ /i(/fZ7-iVZc. 
Mcthyl-licxanc.  Ethyl-amyl.  Di-propyl-victhane. 
Abictcne.  Mol.  w.  100.  (98-43°)  (Thorpe)  ; 
(98-4°  cor.)  (Perkin,  C.  J.  45,  447).  S.G.  « 
•7005  (T.)  ;  i|  -6885  ;  p  -6814.  M.M.  7-660  at 
14-1°.  C.E.  (d°-10°)  -001222  ;  (0°-100°)  -001439 
(T.).  H.C.  1137450  (Louguinine,  C.  B.  93,  274). 
S.V.  1G2-56  (T.) ;  1G5-0  (Eamsay).  V.D.  50-0 
(Theory  49-9).  =  1-3879.  En  =  5G-4  (calc. 
55-8).  Coefficient  of  viscosity  :  -004236  at  15-3°. 
Angle  of  capillarity  167°  (Thorpe).  Critical 
temperature,  281°  (Thorpe  a.  Eiicker,  C.  J.  45, 
165).  Occurs  almost  absolutely  pure  in  the 
exudation  of  the  nut  pine  {Finns  sabiniana) 
(Thorpe,  C.  J.  35,  296  ;  37,  213  ;  cf.  Wenzell,  Ph. 
[3]  2,789).  Occurs  als»in  American  petroleum, 
in  coal-tar  oil  (Pelouzo  a.  Cahours,  G.  li.  56,  605  ; 
Warren,  J.  1865,  516  ;  Schorlemmer,  C.  J.  15, 
423  ;  26,  319;  Pr.  14,  164,  464),  and  in  Galician 
petroleum  (Lachowicz,  A.  220,  193).  Formed 
by  distilling  azelaic  acid  with  baryta  (Dale,  C.  J. 
17,  258).  Occurs,  together  with  heptylene, 
amongst  the  hydrocarbons  obtained  by  distilling 
the  lime-soap  of  Menhaden  oil  (Warren  a.  Storer, 
Z.  [2]  4,  231).  Obtained  also  by  distilling  tri- 
olein under  pressure  (Englcr,  B.  22,  596). 
Treated  with  chlorine  heptane  gives  a  mixture 
of  chloroheptanes  (143°-158°).  These  may  be 
converted  into  a  mixture  of  a  primary  heptyl 
alcohol  (165°-170°)  and  a  secondary  heptyl 
alcohol  (156°-158°).  By  oxidising  with  chromic- 
mixture  the  former  gives  lieptoic  acid,  the  latter 
methyl  amyl  ketone  and,  by  further  oxidation, 
valeric  and  acetic  acids;  hence  the  alcohols  are  : 
CH,.CH,.CH.,.CH.,.CH,.CH„.CH.,OH  and 
CH,.CH:.CH...CH...CH.,.CH(0H).CH3 
(Schorlemmer  a.  Thorpe,  T.  174,  270  ;  A.  217, 
150).  The  mixture  of  chlorides  (143°-157-5°)  is 
converted  by  alcoholic  potash  partly  into  hep- 
tylene (98-5^),  partly  into  a  mixture  of  ethj'l 
heptyl  oxides.  The  heptylene  gives  on  oxida- 
tion valeric  and  acetic  acids,  hence  it  is 
CiH.j.CILCH.CHj.  Liquid  bromine  acting  upon 
hot  n-hcptane  forms  chiefly  secondary  heptyl 
bromide ;  gaseous  bromine  forms  primary  and 
secondary  heptyl  bromides  in  about  equal  quan- 
tities. Liquid  Br  dissolved  in  cold  heptane  forms 
chiefly  di-bromo-heptaaes  (Yeuable,  Am.  10, 
237). 


Heptane  Me„CH.CH„.Et.  Ethyl-isoamyl. 
(90-35°)  (Thorpe,'  C.  J.  37,  216).  S.G.  f  -69092 
(T.);  lii  -6833  (G.).  C.E.  (0°-10°)  -001253; 
(0°-50°)  -0013318;  S.V.  161-98.  V.D.  3-45 
(calc.  3-47).  A  product  of  the  distillation  of 
whale  oil  under  pressure  (Engler,  B.  22,  595). 
Formed  by  the  action  of  sodium  (14  pts.)  on  a 
mixture  of  EtI  (60  pts.)  and  iso-amyl  iodide 
(70  pts.)  (Wurtz,  A.  Ch.  [.3]  44,  275).  Formed 
also  by  gradually  adding  sodium  to  a  mixture  of 
ethyl  and  isoamyl  bromides  at  25°,  then  heating 
for  a  few  hours  at  100°  and  fractionally  distilling 
(Grimshaw,  C.  J.  26,  309).  Obtained  also  from 
CH3.CH(0H).CH,.CH,,.CHMe  by  successive  treat- 
ment with  HI  and  with  Zn  and  HCl  (Purdie, 
C.  J.  39,  467).  According  to  Berthelot  (Bl.  [2] 
9,  455)  phthalio  and  terephthalic  acid  heated 
with  (80  pts.)  saturated  HIAq  yield  a  hei3tane 
(91°-93°) ;  Berthelot  also  obtained  by  this  treat- 
ment heptanes  from  toluene  and  from  o-  and  p- 
toluidine  (C.  B.  68,  606). 

Heptane  CMeEtPrH.  Methyl-ethyl-propyl- 
methanc.  (91°).  S.G.  =2 -6895.  [a] -f  2-70 for  100 
mm.  From  active  amyl  iodide,  propyl  iodide 
and  sodium  (Just,  A.  220,  153). 

Heptane  CHEt,.  Tri-ethyl-metliane.  (96°). 
V.D.  101-5.  S.G.  ^  -689.  Formed  by  the  action 
of  ZnEt,,  and  sodium  upon  orthoformic  ether 
(Ladenburg,  B.  5,  752).    Colourless  liquid. 

Heptane  CMe,,Et,,.  (87°).  S.G.  s  -7111; 
?£2  -6958.  Formed  by  the  action  of  ZnEt^  upon 
CH3.CCL.CH3  (from  acetone),  the  distillate  being 
mixed  with  water  and  fractionally  distilled 
(Friedel  a.  Ladenburg,  A.  142,  310).  Besides 
7i-heptane,  Pennsylvanian  petroleum  contains  a 
heptane  (90°).  S.G.  -709  which  is  either 
CMe„Et„  or  CHMeEtPr  for  it  gives  on  oxidation 
a  ketone  C-H,  ,0  (142°-146°)  which  on  further 
oxidation  yields  nothing  but  acetic  acid  (Schor- 
lemmer, C.  J.  26,  319).  The  heptane  in  question 
gives  rise  to  a  mixture  of  heptyl  chlorides  (144°- 
158°),  to  a  heptylene  (90°-92°),  to  a  primary 
heptyl  alcohol  (165°-170°),to  a  secondary  heptyl 
alcohol  (148°-150°),  and  to  a  heptoic  acid  (209°- 
213°). 

References.  —  Di-bromo-    and  Di-chloro- 

HEPTANE. 

HEPTANE  PHOSPHONIC  ACID 

C„H,3CH,P0(0H),,.  [106°]. 

Formed  by  heating  oxy -heptane  phosxihonic  acid 

C„H,,CH(0H).P0(0H').,    with   cone.  HIAq  at 

200°  (Fossek,  If.  7,  29).    Swells  up  in  a  little 

water,  forming  a  jelly.    Sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and 

ligroin. 

Oxy-heptaue  phosphonic  acid 
CsH„.CH(OH)PO(OH),.    [185°].    From  ccnan- 
thol  by  successive  treatment  with  PCI3  and  water 
(Zopharovitch,  M.  7,  28).  Tables. 

«-HEPTANE  SULPHONIC  ACID  C,H,,S03H 
(Wiussiuger,  Bull.  Acad.  Bclg.  [3]  14,  12).  Is 
converted  by  chlorine  into  achloro-  derivative  of 
which  the  Ba  salt  is  (C;H|,,CLSO.,).,Ba.  A  tri- 
chloro-sulphonic  acid  is  also  formed.  ICl,  yields 
two  compounds,  the  one  insoluble  in  water  is 
'  C,HsC1b03  and  the  other  is  C,H,,CliOo.  The  Ba 
j  salts  of  these  acids  crystallise  out  together 
forming  crystals  which  on  analysis  correspond  to 
the  formula 

2(C,H,,CL,S03),Ba  +  3(C,H,Cl,-,0,),Ba  +  24aq 
(Spring  a.  Winssinger,  Bl.  [-2]  49,  68). 

HEPTENE  V.  Hepiylene. 

X  X  2 
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HEPTENOIC  AOID. 


HEPTENOIC  ACID  C,H,.,0,.  Tetracrylic  acid. 
(218°  i.  v.).  Formed  by  the  dry  distillation  of 
turpenylic  acid  CJI,^0,  (Fittig  a.  Krafft,  A.  208, 
79).  Liquid,  smelling  like  valeric  acid;  lighter 
than  water.  SI.  sol.  water.  Gives  acetic  acid 
by  potash-fusion.  Combines  with  HBr  forming 
CjHi^BrO.,  which,  on  standing,  changes  to  the 
anhydride  of  oxy-heptoic  acid.  Combines  with 
bromine. — CaA'j  5aq  :  needles  or  prisms,  v.  sol. 
water. — AgA' :  small  needles  (from  water). 

Ethyl  etherl&tA'.  (190°).  {Amthoi,Ar.Ph. 
[3]  18,  536). 

HeptenoicacidPr.CH,.CH:CH.CO,,H.  Formed 
by  heating  isovaleric  aldehyde  with  HOAc  and 
NaOAc  (Fittig,  B.  16,  1438).  Liquid,  volatile 
with  steam. 

Heptenoic  acid  Pr.CH:CR.CH2.C0,H.  (225°). 
Formed,  together  with  the  lactone  of  oxy-heptoic 
acid,  by  heating  propyl-paraconic  acid  (the  lac- 
tone of  oxy-butyl-succinic  acid)  (Fittig,  B.  20, 
3179). 

Reference. — Chloeo-heptenoic  acid. 

HEPTENYL  BROMIDE  C^H.^Br.  (165°). 
Formed  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  KOH  on  di- 
bromo-heptane  derived  from  cenanthol  and  PBrj 
(Eubien,  A.  142,  294  ;  B.  8,  409). 

HEPTENYL  CHLORIDE  CjH.jCl.  Chloro- 
ccnanthylcne.  Chloro-heptylene.  (155°  cor.). 
From  di-chloro-heptane  (oenanthylidene  chloride) 
C,H„Cl2  and  alcoholic  KOH  (Limpricht,  A.  103, 
82).  Heated  with  alcoholic  KOH  it  yields  C,H,2 
which  forms  with  alcoholic  AgNOj  a  pp. 
C,H,,AgAgN03  (B6hal,  Bl.  [2]  49,581). 

Heptenyl  chloride  C,H,3C1.  (141°).  From 
di-propyl  ketone  and  PCI5  (Tavildaroff,  B.  9, 
1442). 

Heptenyl  chloride  C,H„C1.  (119°).  S.G.  s 
•951.  From  di-isopropyl  ketone  and  PCI5  (Henry, 

B.  8,  400).  AlcohoUc  KOH  converts  it  into 
tetra-methyl-allylene  (70°). 

Heptenyl  chloride  C,H,3C1.  (55°  in  vacuo). 
From  the  heptinene  derived  from  perseite  and 
HCl  (Maquenne,  C.  B.  108,  101).  Crystalline. 
Does  not  combine  with  Br.  Potash  reproduces 
the  heptinene. 

HEPTIC  ACID  (so  called)  C„H, A  (Pawloff, 

C.  B.  97, 99) ;  C,H,„02  i.e.  CH3.C0.C(C0,H):C,H, 
(Demarijay).  [151°].  One  of  the  products  of 
the  action  of  alcoholic  KOH  on  bromo-isobutyl- 
aceto-aeetic  ether  (Demarcjay,  C.  B.  86,  1135). 
Flat  needles  (from  water) ;  sol.  chloroform,  si. 
sol.  cold  water.  Colours  FeClj  pale  brown.  De- 
composes carbonates  only  on  heating. 

HEPTINENE  C,H,2  i.e.  Pr.CH^.CH^.C^CH. 
CEnanthylidene.  Heptine.  Amyl-acetylenc. 
(107°)  (E.) ;  (102°)  (B.).  S.G.  ^  -7508.  Formed  by 
boiling  di-chloro-heptane  Pr.CH2.CH2.CH0.CHCl, 
with  alcoholic  KOH  and  heating  the  resulting 
heptenyl  chloride  with  alcoholic  KOH  at  150° 
(Limpricht,  A.  103,  84;  Eubien,  A.  142,  294). 
Oil,  with  alliaceous  odour,  lighter  than  water, 
V.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Bromine  acts  vio- 
lently upon  it,  forming  C,H,2Br„  and  C,H|.,Br^. 
Ammoniacal  AgNOj  gives  a  white  pp. ;  ammo- 
uiacal  Cu„CL  forms  a  yellow  pp.  (Bruylants,  B. 
8,  409).  An'  alcohohc  solution  of  AgNOj  gives 
a  pp.  of  C-H,,Ag.,N03,  sol.  excess  of  the  precipi- 
tant (Beha'l,  Bl.  [2]  49,  335).  When  heated  for 
36  hours  at  145°  with  alcoholic  KOH  in  a  sealed 
tube  it  changes  to  methyl -butyl -acetylene 
C,H„.C:CMe  (B6hal,  A.  Ch.  [6J  15,  428).  When 


dissolved  in  excess  of  H,S04  distilled  with 
water  it  gives  methyl  amyl  ketone  CjHii.CO.CHa 
(B6hal,  A.  Ch.  [6]  15,  270). 

Heptinene  C,H,2.  (104°).  S.G.  S2  -803. 
From  the  product  of  distillation  of  rosin  (Tilden, 

B.  13,  1605  ;  Eenard,  C.  B.  91,  419  ;  Morris, 

C.  J.  41,  173).  Occurs  also  among  the  products 
of  the  action  of  boiling  HIAq  upon  perseite 
(Maquenne,  C.  B.  107,  583  ;  108,  101).  Liquid, 
not  precipitated  by  ammoniacal  AgN03. 

Beactions. — 1.  Absorbs  oxygen  readily.  Thus 
in  10  days  it  absorbs  100  volumes  of  oxygen,  and 
if  the  product  be  distilled  crystalline  C,H,,02  is 
got. — 2.  HjSO^converts  itinto  di-heptinene C„H24 
(246°) ;  V.D.  94-2.— 3.  HNO3  (S.G.  1-3)  forms  a 
little  di-nitro-hcptylene  CjH,2(N02)2  (3.  v.),  GO.,, 
formic,  acetic,  butyric,  and  succinic  acids. — 

4.  K2Cr20,  and  HjSO^  give  CO,  and  acetic  acid. — 

5.  Forms  two  bromides,  C^Hi^Br,  and  C^HijBr^. — 

6.  When  heated  to  a  dull  red  heat  it  gives  pen- 
tinene,  hexinene  (72°),  benzene,  toluene,  and 
hydrogen,  the  two  last  named  being  the  chief 
products  (Eenard,  C.  B.  104,  574).— 7.  Cone. 
HIAq  forms,  even  in  the  cold,  crystalline  C;H|3l. 
8.  Cone.  HClAq  at  150°  forms  crystalline 
C,H|,C1  which  boils  in  vacuo  at  55°. 

'Constitution. — MeCH:C:CHPr  would  give 
butyric  and  acetic  acids  on  oxidation.  Maquenne, 
however,  considers  the  hydrocarbon  to  contain  a 
tetra-methylene  nucleus. 

Heptinene  C,H,.,  i.e.  CHj.ClC.C^H,.  Melhyl- 
butyl-acetylcne.  (113°).  S.G-  2  -763.  Formed 
by  heating  C^H.i.CiCH  with  alcohohc  KOH  at 
150°  (B6hal,  A.  Ch.  [6]  15,  428).  Liquid.  Gives 
no  pp.  with  ammoniacal  CU2CI2,  with  ammonia- 
cal AgNOg,  or  with  alcoholic  AgNOj.  Gives  a 
ketone  on  hydration.  Forms  a  compound  with 
HgCL. 

Heptinene  C,H,2  i.e.  Et.CiC.C.H,.  Ethyl- 
propyl-acctylene.  (106°).  S.G.  2  -760.  Prepared 
from  di-propyl  ketone  by  treating  with  PCI5,  and 
heating  the  resulting  (C3H,).,CCl2  with  alcohohc 
KOH  for  20  hours  at  140°  "(Behal,  Bl.  [2]  48, 
216  ;  A.  Ch.  [6]  15,  413).  Liquid,  with  strong 
odour  resembling  acetylene.  Does  not  react  with 
ammoniacal  CujClj.  Forms  a  white  compound 
with  HgClj,  which  when  treated  with  dilute 
HCl  reproduces  di-propyl  ketone.  Combines 
energetically  with  bromine.  If  the  hydro- 
carbon be  dissolved  in  cone.  H2SO4,  and  the 
solution  be  diluted  with  ice,  di-propyl  ketone  is 
obtained. 

Heptinene  C,Hi2  i.e.  MsjCiCtCMe,.  Tetra- 
methyl-isoallylene.  '  (70°).  From  di-isopropyl 
ketone  by  successive  treatment  with  PCI5  and 
alcoholic  KOH  (Henry,  B.  8,  400).  Does  not 
ppt.  ammoniacal  AgNOj  or  Cu^Clj. 

Heptinene  C,H,2.  Heptylidene.  (115°-125°). 
Formed  in  small  quantity  in  distilling  calcium 
succinate  (Funaro,  G.  11,  276). 

HEPTINENE  GLYCOL  v.  Di-osy-heptylene. 

HEPTINOIC  ACID  C,H,„02  i.e. 
Pr-CHj-CiCCOoH.  Butyl-acetylene  carboxylic 
acid.  "(135°  at" 20  mm.).  From  methyl-propyl- 
acetylene  (hexinene)  by  heating  with  sodium  at 
155°  and  treating  the  product,  suspended  in 
ether,  with  CO2  (Favorsky,  J.  B.  1887,  553).  Oil, 
which  does  not  solidify  at  -20°.  The  silver 
salt  soon  decomposes  into  COj  and  silver- 
hexinene. 
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Salts. — CaA'2 :  slender  needles  (from  water). 
— BaA'., :  small  spangles  (after  drying  over 
H„SO,)." 

■  HEPTINYL  AICOHOL  C-H,.,0  i.e. 
(CH.,:CH.CH.,).,CH.OH.  Di  -  allijl  -  carhinol. 
(151°  cor.).  "S.G.  g  -8758;  if  -8644.  Formed  by 
the  action  of  zinc  on  a  mixture  of  allyl  iodide 
(2  vols.)  and  formic  ether  (1  vol.)  ;  the  mixture 
is  kept  cold,  and  is  finally  mixed  with  water 
and  distilled  (Saytzeff,  A.  185,  129  ;  B.  9,  1600). 
A  by-product  in  its  preparation  boils  at  c.  211°, 
and  appears  to  be  C||,H,j,0,  or  di-allyl-carbinol, 
in  which  one  H  is  displaced  by  propyl  (W. 
Schestakoff,  J.pr.  [2]  30,  215).  Di-allyl-carbinol 
is  an  oil.  It  unites  with  bromine,  forming  a 
tetrabromide.  Chromic  acid  mixture  oxidises  it 
to  formic  acid  and  CO..,  no  acetic  acid  being  pro- 
duced. KMn04  gives  oxalic  acid  and  an  acid 
C,,H„03  (Schirokoif,  pr.  [2]  23,  207).  With 
HCIO,  followed  by  elimination  of  CI,  it  gives, 
not  C.H|,(OH),,  but  its  anhydride  C,H,,(0H)30 
(S.  Eeformatsky,  J.pr.  [2]  31,318). 

Acetyl  derivative  CM^fiKc  (170°  cor.). 
S.G.  2  -9167  ;  ^  -8997  (Saytzeff,  A.  185,  136). 

Methyl  ether  (C,H,).,CH.OMe.  (136'=  i.  V.). 
S.G.  5 -826;  f -810.  C.E.  (0°-20°) : -001.  Formed 
by  the  action  of  sodium  and  Mel  on  the  alcohol 
(k.  Ejabinin,  J.pr.  [2]  23,  270).  Rcactions.—X. 
When  bromine  is  added  to  an  ethereal  solution 
combination  takes  place,  a  tetra-bvomide, 
(C,H,Hr,,),CH(OMe),  being  formed.  -2.  Oxidised 
by  KMnOj,  the  double  unions  are  broken,  the 
product  being  the  methyl  derivative  of  /3-oxy- 
glutaric  acid  (CO.,H.CH.,).,CH.OMe  (q.  v.). 

Ethyl  ether  (CaH^^.CH.OEt.  (144°  i.  V.). 
S.G.  2  -821 ;  -802.  C.E.  (0°-20°)  -0012.  From 
the  alcohol  by  sodium  and  EtI  (Bjabinin,  J.  pr. 
[2]  23,  272). 

HEPTINYL  CHLORIDE  C-H,,C1  i.e. 
(CH,:CH.CH,,),CHC1.    (144°).    From  hcptinyl 
alcohol  and  PCI,.    Converted  by  alcoholic  KOH 
into  heptonene  C;H|u  (115°), 

HEPTINYL  GLYCOL  v.  Di-osy-heptylene. 

n-HEPTOIC  ACID  C,H„0,,  i.e. 
Pr.CH.,.CH,,.CH..CO.,H.  CEiianthic  acid.  Mol.  w. 
130.  "[-10-5°].  (223^)  ;  (222°  cor.)  (Perkin,  C. 
J.  45,  484).  S.G.  2  -9313  (Zander,  A.  224,  09)  ; 
15  -9225;  p  -9160;  "f  -9160  (Briihl).  C.E. 
(0°-10°)  -00087.  M.M.  7-552  at  14-.5°.  //^s  1-4266 
(B.).  58-19.    S.V.  174-6  (Z.). 

Formation. — 1.  By  the  oxidation  of  oenanthol 
with  nitric  or  chromic  acid  (Bussy,  J.  Ph.  [3]  8, 
329  ;  A.  60,  248  ;  Tilley,  A.  67,  107  ;  Schneider, 
A.  70,  112  ;  Schorlemmer  a.  Grimshaw,  C.  /. 
26,  1073  ;  A.  170,  141 ;  Mehlis,  A.  185,  358).— 
2.  By  oxidation  of  castor  oil  (Tilley,  -4.  39,  100  ; 
cf.  Arzbiichcr,  A.  73,  200;  Brazier  a.  Grossleth, 
A.  75,  249).— 3.  By  the  action  of  HNO;,  on  oleic 
acid  (Laurent  a.  Eedtenbacher,  A.  59,  50). — 
4.  By  saponification  of  hexyl  cyanide,  obtained 
from  n-hexyl  alcohol  (Lieben  a.  Janecek,  A.  187, 
126). — 5.  By  oxidation  of  M-heptyl  alcohol 
(Schorlemmer,  Pr.  14,  171 ;  A.  161,  279 ;  170, 
141). — 6.  By  reducing  isodulcite  carboxylic  acid 
with  HI  and  phosphorus  (E.  Fischer,  B.  21, 
2175). — 7.  By  the  action  of  HNO.,  on  Chinese 
wax  (Buckton,  C.  J.  10,  160),  on  azelaic  acid, 
and  on  spermaceti  (Arppe,  A.  120,  288). — 8.  By 
fusing  sebacic  acid  with  potash  (Koch,  A.  119, 
173). — 9.  By  boiling  the  barium  salt  of  mannite 


I  carboxylic  acid  with  aqueous  HI  and  red  phos- 
phorus, diluting,  and  extracting  with  ether. 
The  ethereal  solution  is  shaken  with  mercury, 
and  the  product  treated  with  H.SO,,  and  zinc- 
dust.  The  acid  is  finally  distilled  over  with 
steam  (E.  Fischer  a.  Hirschberger,  B.  22,  872). 

Preparation. — ffinantliol  (1  pt.)  is  treated  in 
the  cold  with  dilute  HNO3  (2  pts.  composed  of 

1  vol.  HNO3  S.G.  1-4  and  2  vols,  water)  ;  the  re- 
sulting acid  is  distilled  in  vacuo  (Krafft,  B.  15, 
1717). 

Properties. — Liquid.  Gives  propionic  and 
succinic  acids  when  oxidised  by  chromic  acid 
mixture. 

Salts. — Ammonium  salt  is  v.  sol.  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether,  and  non-crystalline. — KA' 
(at  100°):  silky  mass.— NaA':  needles;  often 
obtained  as  a  jelly. — CaA'., :  thin  fiat  needles. 
S.  -914  at  8-5°  (S.  a.  G.).— CaA'.,  aq  :  thin  needles. 
S.  (of  CaA'.,)  -94  at  12°  (L.  a.  J.).— BaA'., :  thin 
lamina?  or  broad  needles.  [239°]  (M.).  "S.  1-70 
at  12°  (G.  a.  S.) ;  1-56  at  22°  (M.)  ;  1-08  at  9° 
(L.  a.  J.). — ZnA'._, :  prisms  (from  alcohol)  ;  si.  sol. 
water,  v. sol.  alcohol.  [132°]. — ZnA'._,iaq. — CdA'., : 
I  laminiB.  [96°]. — PbA',:  lamina;  (from  hot  water). 
!  — CuA'2 :  green  prisms  (from  alcohol). — AgA' : 
small  woolly  needles  (from  hot  water) ;  insol. 
cold  water  and  alcohol,  si.  sol.  boiling  water. 

Methyl  ether  MeA'.  (180=)  (Nculiof,  J. 
1866,  323)  ;  (173°)  (Cahours  a.  Demar<,'ay,  Bl. 
[■2]  34,  481);  (172°)  (Gartemneister,  4. 233,  249). 
S.G.  2  -887  (N.) ;  ia  -889  (C.  a.  D.) ;  g  -8981  (G.). 
S.V.  196-2.    C.E.  (0°-10=)  -00102. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.  (188°  i.  V.).  S.G.  2 
-8879  (L.  a.  J.)  ;  g  -8861  (G.) ;  \i  -8718  ;  2^-8648 
(Perkin,  C.  J.  45,  502).  M.M'.  9-54  at 'l4-9°. 
C.E.  (0°-10°)  -00101  (G.).  By  boiling  the  ether 
(20  CO.)  with  ?rt-amido-benzoic  acid  (10  g.)  for 
eighthoursthereisformedC,H,.,O.NH.C,H,.CO.,H 
[202°]  (PeUizzari,  A.  232,  149). 
j       Propyl  ether  Vvk.'.  S.G.  2-8824. 

C.E.  (0°-i0°)  -0097.    S.V.  246-5  (G.). 

Butyl  ether  PrCH„A'.  (225-1°).  S.G.  g 
•8807.    C.E.  (0°-10°)  -00092.    S.V.  271-3  (G.). 

n-Heptyl  ether  C,H,,A'.  (274-6°)  (G.) ; 
(277°  cor.).  S.G.  ^  -870  (Cross,  C.  J.  32,  123  ; 
B.   10,    1002)  ;    i?  -8652 ;  p  -8593  (Perkin) ; 

2  -8761.  C.E.  (d°-10°)  -OOOSO.  S.V.  350-2. 
M.M.  14-655  at  13-6°. 

Octyl  ether  C„H,.A'.  (290-4°).  S.G.  g 
•8757.  S.V.  376-2.  C.E.  (0°-10°)  -0086  (Garten- 
meister). 

Phenyl  ether  C„H,A'.  (275°-280°).  From 
the  chloride  CHuOCl  and  i^henol  (Cahours,  G. 
R.  39,  257). 

Amide  CsH.j.CONH...  [96°].  (250°-258°). 
Formed  by  heating  the  ammonium  salt  to  230° 
(Hofmann,  B.  15,  983),  and  by  the  action  of 
NH,  on  the  anhydride  (Mehlis,  A.  185,  368). 
Lamina)  (from  water)  or  needles  (from  alcohol). 
Converted  by  a  mixture  of  KOH  and  bromine 
i  into  C,H,.,NH.C0.NH.C0.C,H,3  [97^]  (Hofmann, 
B.  15,  759). 

Methyl-amide  C.H.jCONHMe.  (266°). 
S.G.  -895.  Thick  liquid.  Obtained  by  hoat- 
!  ing  the  acid  with  methylamine  for  5  hours  at 
230°,  dissolving  the  product  in  ether,  and  adding 
K..CO.,  (Franchimont  a.  Klobbie,  R.  T.  C.  6,  247). 

*  Di-methyl-amide  C^HijCONMe.,.  (243°). 
S.G.  -894. 

Ethylamide  C,H,.j.CO.NHEt.  [6°].  (268°). 
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Fovmed  by  heatiiif;  the  ethyl-ammonium  salt  at 
230°.  Decomposed  by  pure  HNO^  with  evolu- 
tion of  N2O  (Franohimont  a.  Klobbie,  B.  T.  C. 
6,  248). 

Di-cthijl-amide  C.H^.CO.NEtj.  (258°). 
S.G.     -881.    Liquid  (F.  a.  K.). 

Anhydrido  (C,-H,,.CO).,0.  Mol.  w.  242. 
(268°-27i°).  S.G.  ^  -932.  Obtained  by  dis- 
tilling the  acid  with  PCI.,  and  heating  the  re- 
sulting heptoyl  chloride  with  potassium  heptoate 
(Mehlis  ;  cf.  Chiozza  a.  Malerba,  A.  91,  102). 

Niirile  C,B.„.C^.    (175°-178°  i.  V.).  S.G. 

-895.  Formed  by  heating  heptoic  acid  with 
potassium  sulphocyanide  (Mehlis).  Formed  also 
by  the  action  of  Ac^O  on  the  oxim  of  heptoic 
aldehyde  (Lach,  B.'ll,  1572);  and,  together 
with  heptylamine,  by  allowing  a  mixture  of  the 
amide  of  ootoic  acid  (1  mol.)  and  bromine  (3 
mols.)  to  run  into  a  10  p.c.  solution  of  NaOlI 
(Hofmann,  B.  17,  1407).  Oil;  sol.  alcohol  and 
ether. 

Chloride  C„H,:,C0C1.  With  di-methyl- 
auiline  in  presence  of  ZnCl._,  it  gives  as  conden- 
sation products,  C,;H|,,.C0.C„H.|NMe^„  and  a  base 
C.,3H.,.,N.,.  This  latter  body  has  all  the  proper- 
ties of  a  leuco-base.  Heated  with  Mel  at  100° 
it  gives  the  salt  Co:,H.).,N22MeI.  Oxidising  agents 
act  on  it  very  easily,  and  develop  a  fine  blue 
colour  ;  FejCl^  gives  C23H.„|N.^HC1,  having  a  fine 
blue  colour.  This  is  reduced  by  Zu  in  acid 
solution  to  the  original  leuco-base.  The  blue 
colour  disappears  with  excess  of  acid.  KOH  or 
NaOH  does  not  set  free  the  base,  but  causes  a 
complete  decomposition  (Auger,  Bl.  [2]  47,  48). 

Isoheptoic  acid  Pr.CH,.CHMe.CO,H.  Mo- 
ihyl-hutijl-acctic.  acid.  Butyl-propionic  acid. 
(212°).  S.G.  2  -9305  ;  -9138.  S.  -36  at  4°. 
Formed  by  saponification  of  tlie  corresponding 
nitrile  which  is  obtained  from  KCy  and  the 
secondary  hexyl  iodide  derived  from  mannite 
(Hecht,  4.209,  309;  Hecht  a.  Munier,  B.  11, 
1781).  Colourless  oil ;  si.  sol.  water,  miscible 
with  alcohol,  ether  and  chloroform.  On  oxida- 
tion with  chromic  acid  mixture  it  yields  acetic 
and  butyric  acids.  A  solution  of  its  Na  salt  gives 
white  pps.  with  salts  of  Ca,  Al,  Zn,  Cd,  Mn, 
Hg,  Pb,  and  Ag ;  a  brown  pp.  with  FeCl.,,  a 
green  pp.  with  NiCl^,  and  a  blue  pp.  with 
CuSO,. 

Salts. — KA' :  very  deliquescent,  and  v.  e. 
sol.  water. — NaA' :  very  deliquescent. — LiA'  : 
crystalline,  v.  sol.  water,  m.  sol.  alcohol. — 
CaAM^aq  :  S.  11-9  at  1°  ;  13-9  at  6-7'" ;  12-1  at 
lG-8° ;  '11-3  at  28°  ;  G-1  at  100°.— SrA',,  2aq  : 
grouped  needles.  S.  19-2  at  3°. — BaA'jl.Jaq: 
crystalline  aggregates.  S.  (of  BaA'.,)  30  at  1°. — 
AgA'.    S.  -23  at  4°. 

Methyl  ether  MeA'.  (157°  i.V.).  S.G. 
If  -879. 

Elhyl  ether  EtA'.  (173°  i.V.).  S.G.  \i 
•8G85  ;  f  J  -8570. 

Propyl  ether  PrA'.    (192"  i.  V.).  S.G.' 

'8635 

Isopropyl  ether  PrA'.  (177").  S.G.  12 
•859. 

Heptoic  acid  C.H,  |0.,  i.e. 
Pr.CH,.CHMe.CO,H.  (210°  cor.).  Formed  from 
mcthyl-butyl-aceto-acetic  ethor  and  cone,  alco- 
holic KOH.  Formed  from  liuvulose  by  shaking 
with  HCy,  decomposing  the  resulting  C;H,.,NO,i 
by  fuming  HCIAq,  and  reducing  the  product 


with  HI  and  phosphorus  (Kiliani,  B.  18,  30G0  ; 
19,  221).  Oil— CaA',  Gaq  :  long  needles.  S. 
(of  CaA'„)  7-8  at  17-5°.— SrA', 5aq.  This  acid 
should  be  identical  with  the  preceding,  but  does 
not  seem  to  be  so. 

Heptoic  acid 
(CH,),CH.CH,.CH,.CH,.CO,H  (?)  Iso  -  amyl  - 
acetic  or  iso-cenanthylic  acid.  (216-5°-218° 
cor.).  S.G.  •92G.  Formed  when  CO  is 
passed  at  180°  over  NaOAc  mixed  with 
NaOC,H„  (Poetsch,  A.  218,  G7). 

Salts. — NaA'aq. — CaA'o  3,Uq. 

Methyl  ether  MeA'.  *  (16G°-167-5°  cor.). 
S.G.  ii-884. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'  (182°  cor.).  S.G. 
•872.    Not  attacked  by  alcoholic  NH.,  at  120°. 

Heptoic  acid  C;H,  ,0,,.  (210°-213°).  Formed 
from  isoheptane  (ethyl-isoamyl)  Pr.CH.„Pr  by 
chlorinating,  displacing  CI  by  OH,  and  oxidising 
the  resulting  heptyl  alcohol  (Grimshaw,  A. 
IGG,  1G8).  Oil,  with  unpleasant  odour.  Proba- 
bly identical  with  isoheptoic  acid. — CaA'.^  2aq  : 
small  needles. — AgA' :  small  needles.  The 
barium  salt  is  amorphous. 

Heptoic  acid  (CH,,),CH.CH2.CH,.CH,.C0,H. 

Isoamyl-aectic  acid.  An  oil,  formed  by 
treating  acetic  ether  with  sodium  and  isoamyl 
iodide  successively,  the  resulting  isoamyl-aceto- 
acetic  ether  being  saponified  (Fraukland  a. 
Duppa,  A.  138,  338).  Probably  identical  with 
the  acid  of  Poetsch. 

Heptoic  acid  C.H„0.,.  (209°-213°).  Formed 
by  oxidising  the  isoheptane  (90"^)  in  Pennsyl- 
vanian  petroleum  (Schorlemmer,  C.  J.  2G,  319). 
Its  barium  salt  is  amorphous.  The  calcium 
salt  crystallises  by  spontaneous  evaporation 
in  long  transparent  needles  or  prisms.  The 
silver  salt  is  a  flocculent  pp. 

Heptoic  acid  CJI,,0,  i.e.  CH3.CEt,.C0,,H. 
Di-a-ethyl-propionic  acid.  (208°).  Formed  by 
acting  on  ZnEt,,  with  acetyl  chloride  ;  converting 
the  resulting  CMeEtXl  into  the  corresponding 
iodide  ;  heating  this  compound  with  KCy  for  a 
week ;  and  digesting  the  resulting  CMeEt.,Cy 
with  fuming  HCIAq  (Idanoff,  Bl.  [2]  26,  450). 
Oil. — BaA'n  5aq :  separates  on  rapid  cooling  in 
stellate  groups  of  flat  needles ;  on  slow  cooling  in 
flat  prisms. — KA' :  very  soluble,  and  non-crys- 
talline.— KHA', :  stellate  groups  of  needles. — 
The  silver  salt  is  si.  sol.  boiling  water,  sepa- 
rating as  tufts  of  small  needles. — The  lead 
salt  is  a  white  pp.  si.  sol.  cold  water,  the 
solution  becoming  turbid  when  heated. 

Heptoic  acid  C-H,,0.,  i.e. 
(CH,),CH.CHMe.CH.,.CO",H(?).  (220").  Formed 
by  passing  CO  over  a  mixture  of  NaOEt  and 
sodium  isovalerate  at  1G0°  (Looss,  A.  202,  321). 
Oil. 

Heptoic  acid  C,H,|0.,.  Amcthmic  acid. 
(185^-230°).  Obtained,  together  with  CO,  and 
acetic  acid,  by  oxidising  diamylene  with  K..CrOj 
and  dilute  H,SO,  (Von  Schneider,  A.  157,  185). 
Oil,  lighter  than  water.  Its  salts  are  decom- 
posed even  by  CO,.  The  K,  NH„  Ca,  and  Mg 
salts  are  crystallisable  and  v.  sol.  water. — 
SrA'.,  8aq :  small  needles  (Wyschnegradsky  a. 
Pawloff,  J.  B.  7,  170).— ZnA', :  nodules,  si.  sol. 
cold  water;  the  aqueous  solution  deposits  a 
gelatinous  pp.  when  heated. — AgA' :  pulverulent 
pp.,  si.  sol.  water. 
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Heptoic     acid  CH3.CH.,.CH,.CHEt.C0,H. 

Ethiil-propyl-acctic  acid.  (209°  cor.).  From 
ethyl-propyl-aceto-acetic  ether  by  saponification 
with  cone,  alcoholic  KOH  (Kiliani,  B.  19,  227). 
Oil.— CaA',,2aq  :  soft  needles.  8.  (of  CaA',)  11-4 
at  19-5°. — SrA'.,2aq  :  small  prisms.  S.  (of  SrA'„) 
27-9.— PbA',.3aq.— CuA'o.  The  silver,  barium, 
and  lead  salts  form  colourless  needles.  The 
acid  is  perhaps  identical  with  that  of  Hecht. 
References. — Amido-,  and  Bromo-,  heptoio 

ACIDS. 

HEPTOIC  ALDEHYDE  C,H,  ,0  i.e. 
CH,.CH,.CH.,.CH„.CH,,.CH„.CHO.  CEnanthol. 
Moi.  w."ll4.'    (155°);    S.G.       -8495  (Briihl)  ; 
\i  -8226  ;  H  -8158  (Perkin,  G.  J.  45,  477).  V.D. 
4-14  (calc.  3-95).    m^,  1-4309.  55-59.  M.M. 

7-422  at  1(5-2°.  The  name  a?nanthol  is  due  to 
the  belief  of  Liebig  that  heptoic  acid  was  the  chief 
product  of  the  saponification  of  fusel  oil  from 
wine  (Licbiga.  Pelouze,  A.  19,241).  Obtained  by 
distilling  castor  oil  (Bussy,  A.  60,246;  J.  Ph. 
13,  62;  [3]  8,  321 ;  H.  Sohiff,  Z.  1870,  77  ;  Krafft, 

B.  10,  2035).  Purified  by  preparing  its  com- 
pound with  NaHSO,j,  which  is  subsequently  dis- 
tilled with  Na,C03  (Bertagnini,  A.  85,  281). 
Dried  over  Na„S0^  and  rectified  (Erlenmeyer  a. 
Sigel,  A.  176,  342).  The  yield  is  12  p.c.  of  the 
castor  oil  (Jourdan,  A.  200,  102).  Oil,  miscible 
with  alcohol  and  ether.  Has  a  strong  odour. 
When  moist  heptoic  aldehyde  is  exposed  for  a 
long  time  to  a  low  temperature  it  deposits  crys- 
tals of  a  hydrate  C,H|,|Oiaq  (?  heptoic  orthalde- 
hyde)  (Bonis,  A.  Ch.  44,  87).  Heptoic  aldehj'dc 
reduces  AgNOj,  forming  a  mirror. 

Reactions. — 1.  Heptoic  aldehyde  is  poly- 
merised by  prolonged  contact  with  KoCO,.  The 
product  is  a  crystalline  solid  [53°]  which,  when 
heated,  begins  to  decompose  at  115°  into  heptoic 
aldehyde,  the  aldehyde  C,  ,H.,^CHO,  and  an  alde- 
hyde C.,,H,.,0.,  (c.  335°  at  250  mm.).  The  solid 
polymeride  when  treated  in  acetic  acid  solution 
with  sodium  yields  heptyl  alcohol  and  a  sub- 
stance C,.,H| |0., (Bruylants, B. 8, 414 ;  Perkin,  jun., 

C.  J.  43,67).— 2.  Alcoholic  (1-5  p.c.)  potash  yields 
tetradecenoic  (amyl-hexyl-acrylic)  acid  C|,H,,|0„, 
its  aldehyde  C,,H,„0,  the  aldehyde  CosH^^d, 
and  heptoic  acid  (Perkin,  jun.,  C.  J.  43,  67 ;  B. 
15,  2806).— 3.  Cone.  KOHAq  also  forms  con- 
densation products,  together  with  heptoic  acid. 
4.  Solid  KOH  polymerises  heptoic  aldehyde  even 
at  0°,  forming  a  solid  and  a  liquid  polymeride. 
Each  of  these  bodies  when  distilled  gives  heptoic 
aldehyde,  tetradecenoic  aldehyde,  and  C.,,H.,0.| 
(Borodin,  B.  5,  481  ;  6,  982).  Solid  KOH  at 
120°  forms  an  oil  C,|H„m0  which  boils,  with  de- 
composition, at  260°  (Tilley,  P.  M.  33,  81  ;  A. 
67,  109).— 5.  ZnCl,  forms  the  aldehyde  C,,H„-0. 
6.  Cold  cone.  UNO;,  forms  a  solid  isomeride 
'  mctcenanthol.' — 7.  Dilute  chromic  acid  mixture 
forms  heptoic  acid. — 8.  When  left  for  some 
weeks  in  contact  with  quicklime,  there  is  formed 
heptyl  alcohol,  heptoic  acid,  heptylene  (95°-100°), 
octylene  (122°-125°),  ennylene  (145°),  and  the 
ketone  C|,H.,sO  (Fittig,  A.  117,76).— 9.  In  acetic 
acid  solution  sodium  reduces  it,  forming  heptyl 
alcohol,  tctradecenyl  alcohol  CijHjjCH  .OH,  and 
tetradecenoic  aldehyde  CuHojCHO  (Perkin).  In 
a  wet  ethereal  solution  Na  forms  heptyl  alcohol, 
heptoic  acid,  tetradecenoic  aldehyde,  and  a  body 
C,.|H,„0. — 10.  PCk,  forms  di-chloro-heptane 
CJI.aCHCU.— 11.  PCl^Br,  forms  C.H.jCHBr^. 


Chlorine  forms  oily  C,H,,CL|0  (A.  W.  Williamson, 
A.  61,  44). — 12.  Resorcin  and  dilute  HCl  form  a 
resin  in  the  cold  (Michael  a.  Eyder,  Am.  9,  134). 
13.  Heptoio  aldehyde  (20  g.)  heated  with  tri- 
methylene  glycol  (30  g.)  at  160°  gives  rise  to 

C,H,3.CH<;;q^^^>CH.,,  an  oil,  (c.  216°),  S.G. 

-  -933.    With  glycol,  in  like  manner,  it  forms 

C,H,3.CH<;Q^g->  (Lochert,  A.  Ch.  [6]  16,  35, 

52). — 14.  NaOAc  and  Ac,,0  at  170° give  ennenoic 
acid  (Schneegans,  A.  227,  85). — 15.  AooO  and 
barium  succinate  give  hexyl-paraconie  acid 
(Schneegans).— 16.  Aqtmous  ammonia  (150  g.  of 
S.G.  -89)  added  to  cooled  heptoic  aldehyde  (80  g.) 
forms  an  oily  layer  of  heptoic  aldehyde 
ammonia  C,jH|.|.CH(OH)NHo  (Erlenmeyer  a. 
Sigel,  A.  170,  343). — 17.  Dry  ammonia  passed 
into  dry  heptoic  aldehyde  forms  heptoic  hy- 
j  dramide  (C„H,.,CH).,N,,  which  boils  above  400° 
and  does  not  combine  with  acids.  The  hydramide 
is  converted  by  boiling  water  into  a  yellow  oil 
C,,H„NO,  and  by  water  at  125°  into  C,sH-,.,NO, 
which  is  also  ayellow  neutral  oil  (Schiff,  yi.  Suppl. 
3,  367  ;  Suppl.  6, 24). — 18.  Colourless  ammonium 
sulphide  in  concentrated  solution  forms  heptoic 
thialdine  C,_.|Hj3NSj  a  colourless  oil,  S.G. 
•896.  It  forms  a  hydrochloride  B'HCl,  which  is 
insol.  water,  and  crystallises  from  alcohol  in 
needles  (Schiff). — 19.  A  solution  of  heptoic  alde- 
hyde saturated  with  ammonia  is  converted  by 
hydrogen  cyanide  into  oily  C^H|3CH(NH5).CN, 
and  another  oil  C|,.H„^N,,  (Erlenmeyer  a.  Sigel,  A. 
177,  111).— 20.  If  heptoic  aldehyde  (100  pts.)  be 
mixed  with  a  little  PCI,,  (1  ]}t.)  and  dry  hydrogen 
sulphide  be  passed  in,  there  is  formed  the  com- 
pound C„H,3.CH<g>CH.C„H,3,  (200°-250°). 

S.G.  ?2  -875  (Schiff).— 21.  An  alcoholic  solution 
of  heptoic  aldehyde,  on  saturation  with  HCl, 
yields  C„H,3CHCl(0Et),  a  light  oil,  which  is  de- 
composed on  distillation  into  a  mixture  of  hydro- 
carbons and  other  bodies  (Williamson  ;  Schiff, 
Z.  [2]  6,  74).— 22.  Phosphonium  iodide  at  0° 
forms  (C,,H|3. CH. OH)  |PI,  which  crystallises  in 
minute  leaflets,  [122°],  insol.  water,  si.  sol.  ether, 
V.  sol.  alcohol  (Girard,  A.  Ch.  [6]  2,  40).— 
23.  Isoamylamine  forms  C,.H,3.CH:NCjH,,,  a 
yellow,  non-volatile,  basic  oil  (Schiii,  A.  140, 
93).— 24.  Heptoic  aldehyde  (70  g.)  heated  with 
aniline  (57  g.)  and  HOAc  (150  g.)  at  100°  forms 
C„H,3.CH(0H).NHPh,  a  red  oil  with  pleasant 
odour  (Leeds,  A.  C.  J.  5,  2). — 25.  By  heating 
with  aniline  or  di-phenyl-urea  there  is  formed 
C„H,3.CH:NPh  (or  (C„H,3.CH),,(NPh),),  a  neutral 
yellow  oil,  which  combines  with  isoamyl  iodide 
at  100°  forming  C„,H3,N,C,H|,I  (Schiff,  A.  148, 
336;  Supp}l.  3,  351). — 26.  Bemoyl-aniline  forms 
C,H,3.CH(NPhBz).„  which  is  split  up  on  distil- 
lation into  Bz.,0  and  (C^H.^.CH)  .(NPh).,  (Schiff). 
27.  Ethyl-aniline  forms  C„H,3.CH(NPhEt)j 
(215°-226°),  a  neutral  oil.— 28.  Allyl-anilinb 
forms  C,H,3.CH(NPhC3H5)„,  a  neutral  oil.— 
29.  Di-phcnyl-tliio-urea    in    the    cold  forms 

C,.H,3.CH<;^^p|^^CS,  a  neutral  solid,  sol.  ether 

(Schifi) . — 30.  Xylidine  in  glacial  acetic  acid  forms, 
according  to  Leeds  (A.  C.  J.  5,  2),  a  red  liquid 
C,.H,3.CH(OH).NHC,H3Me,  with  pleasant  odour. 
31.  (o.)-Naplithylamine  in  HOAc  forms,  in  like 
manner  C,H,3.CH(0II).NHC,„H,,  a  red  liquid, 
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smelling  like  pine-apples  (Leeds). — 32.  {a)-Na2)h- 
thylaminc  added  to  a  dry  ethereal  solution  of 
heptoic  aldehyde  forms  a  yellow,  amorphous, 
neutral  substance  (C,iH,3.CH),(NC,„H,)2 ;  insol. 
water,  sol.  alcohol  and  ether  (Papasogli,  A.  171, 
139). — 33.  Treated  with  di-methyl-aniline  in 
presence  of  ZnCL  there  is  formed  (together  with 
products  resulting  from  the  polymerisation  of 
the  aldehyde)  a  condensation  product  CiH^^Nj 
or  C„H,3.CH(C,H,NMe,)2.  This  forms  long 
colourless  needles  [59-5°],  (275°  at  15  mm.) ;  si. 
sol.  cold  alcohol,  insol.  water.  On  oxidation 
this  base  does  not  yield  the  corresponding  car- 
binol,  but  gives  a  passing  colouration  and  an 
odour  of  oenanthol  (Auger,  Bl.  [2]  47,  42).— 
34.  ZnEt.,  followed  by  water  forms  the  alcohol 
C,Hi3.CHEt.0H  (195°)  (Wagner,  B.  17,  Eef.,  315, 
Eef.). — 35.  Heptoic  aldehyde  (75  g.)  heated  with 
aniline  (20  g.)  and  cone.  HClAq  (60  g.)  for  2  hours 
at  100^  forms  amyl-hexyl-quinoline  (Dcebner  a. 
Miller,  B.  17,  1719). 

Combinations  luith  sulphites. — The 
combinations  with  bisulphites  of  the  alkalis  may 
be  obtained  directly,  or  by  passing  SOj  into  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  heptoic  aldehyde  containing 
potash,  soda,  or  NH,.— C6H,3.CH(OH).S03Na  aq  : 
brilliant  unctuous  scales  ;  v.  sol.  water,  v.  e.  sol. 
hot,  nearly  insol.  cold,  alcohol.  Decomposed  by 
acids  and  alkalis,  with  liberation  of  heptoic  al- 
dehyde. With  BaCl.,  its  solution  gives  a  pp.  of 
(C,H„S03),Ba,  whence  H.SO,,  liberates  oily 
C;H,,SO„  a  compound  which  is  also  formed  by 
passing  SOj  into  an  aqueous  solution  of  heptoic 
aldehyde  (Mendelejeff,  A.  110,  241).  — 
CjHi.iSOjNH^ :  small  shining  prisms,  si.  sol. 
water  and  alcohol.  Decomposed  by  boiling  water 
into  heptoic  aldehyde  and  acid  ammonium  sul- 
phite. When  heated  with  potash-lime  at  205° 
it  yields  tri-hexyl-amine  (Petersen  a.  Gossmann, 
C.  C.  1857,  193).— (C,H„0).,S0,(NH2Ph),:  nee- 
dles. Obtained  by  mixing  heptoic  aldehyde  with 
an  ethereal  solution  of  aniline  sulphite  (Schiff,  A. 
140,  129).— CjH.jSOjNH^Ph  :  usually  obtained 
in  attempting  to  prepare  the  preceding  (Schiff, 
A.  210,  127).  Decomposed  by  water  at  65°  into 
C„Hi3.CH:NPh  and  crystalline 

C,H,3.CH(OH).SO,NH3Ph  aq.— 
C,H,3.CH(OH).S03.NH3.CH2.C6,,H  :  crystalline 
mass,  insol.  ether,  si.  sol.  alcohol.  Obtained 
by  dissolving  heptoic  aldehyde  in  an  aqueous 
solution  of  glycocoll  saturated  with  S0._.  (Schiff, 

A.  210,  125). 

Phenyl-hydrazide  C,H„:N.NH(CeH,). 
(240°  at  77  mm.).  Oil.  Formed  by  the  action 
of  phenyl-hydrazine  on  oenanthol  (Eeisenegger, 

B.  16,  603). 

Oxi7n  C,H,_,.NOH.  [50°].  (195°  cor.). 
Formed  by  the  action  of  hydroxylamine  (base) 
on  oenanthol  (Westenberger,  B.  16,  2992).  Large 
white  tables.  Sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and  hot  water. 
With  FcjCl,.  it  gives  a  rose-red  colouration.  HCl 
resolves  it  into  its  constituents.  By  the  action 
of  Ac.,0  it  is  converted  into  the  nitrile  of  heptoic 
acid  (Lach,  B.  17,  1572). 

Ethyl  ether  C,H,.,.NOEt.    (180°).  Oil. 

HEPTOLACTONE  v.  Lactone  of  Oxy-heptoic 

ACID. 

HEPTONENE  C,H,„  i.e. 
CH,:CH.CH2.CH:CH.CH:CH..    Heptane.  (115°). 
From  di-allyl-earbinyl  chloride  and  alcoholic 


KOH  (Saytzeff,  A.  185,  144).  Bromine  forms 
liquid  C-H,„Br6. 

Heptonene  CjH.i.C-CH.  (c.  112°).  S.G.  f 
•7458.  1-4207.  From  heptoic  aldehyde  and 
PCI5  followed  by  alcoholic  KOH  (Briihl,  A.  235, 
10). 

Isomeride  :  Toluene  dihydbide. 

HEPTONITRILE  v.  Nitrile  of  Heptoic  acid. 

HEPTOYL.    The  radicle  C,H,3.C0. 

HEPTOYL-ACETIC  ALDEHYDE.  Sodium 
derivative  C„H,3.C0.CHNa.CH0.  Obtained  by 
treating  methyl  hexyl  ketone  (1  mol.)  and  formic 
ether  (1  mol.)  with  NaOEt  suspended  in  ether 
(Meyerwitz,  B.  21,  1144).  Phenyl-hydrazine 
converts  it  into  phenyl-hexyl-pyrazole  CisHjoN., 
a  thick  oil  (319°). 

HEPTYL.    The  radicle  C,B.^,. 

Diheptyl  v.  Tetradecane. 

HEPTYL  ACETATE  v.  Heptyl  alcohol. 

HEPTYL-ACETIC  ACID  v.  Ennoic  acid. 

Di-heptyl-acetic  acid  i'.  Hexadecoic  acid. 

HEYTYL-ACETO-ACETIC  ETHER  v.  Aceto- 
acetic  acid. 

HEPTYL-ACETONE  v.  Methyl  octyl  ketone. 

n-HEPTYL  ALCOHOL  C-H,,0  i.e. 
CH3.CH„.CH.,.CH,.CH,,.CH2.ChI0H.  Mol.  w. 
116.  (175-8':  i.V.)  (Zander,  A.  224,  84);  (170-5° 
i.V.)  (Grimshaw  a.  Schorlemmer,  C.  J.  20, 1081) ; 
(175-5°)  (C.  F.  Cross,  C.  J.  32,  123) ;  (170°  cor.) 
(Perkin).  S.G.  5 -8342  (Z.) ;  2-838  (C);  ii -8308  ; 
s#  -8252  (P.).  M.  M.  7-850  at  12-6°.  C'.E.  (0°- 
10°)  -00083  (Z.).  S.V.  168-3  (Z.).  Occurs  to  a 
small  extent  (1-6  g.)  in  brandy  (100  litres)  (Ordon- 
neau,  C.  R.  102,  219  ;  cf.  Paget,  Bl.  1862,  59). 

Formation. — 1.  By  i-educing  heptoic  alde- 
hyde (oenanthol)  in  acetic  acid  solution  with 
sodium-amalgam  ;  the  resulting  heptyl  acetate 
being  saponified  with  potash  (Schorlemmer,  A. 
177,  304  ;  c/.Bouisa.  Carlet,4.124,  352;  Jourdan, 
A.  200,  102  ;  Sorabji,  C.  J.  47,  41).— 2.  By  re- 
ducing heptoic  aldehyde  with  zinc-dust  and 
HOAo  (Krafft,  B.  16,  1723).— 3.  From  w-heptyl 
chloride  (Schorlemmer  a.  Thorpe,  T.  174,  270). 
4.  Among  the  products  of  the  distillation  of 
sodium  ricinoleate  with  NaOH  (Chapman,  Z. 
1865,  737  ;  Wills,  C.  J.  0,  307  ;  Petersen,  A.  118, 
09  ;  Eailton,  C.  J.  6,  205). 

Properties. — Liquid ;  gives  M-heptoic  acid  on 
oxidation. 

Acetyl  derivative  C,H,50Ac.  (191-5° cor.) 
(Cross) ;  (191-3°  cor.)  (Gartenmeister).  S.G. 
ifi  -874  (C.) ;  %  -8891  (G.).  S.V.  221-0.  C.E. 
(0°-10°)  -00096.  When  obtained  by  heating 
heptoic  aldehyde  (oenanthol)  with  zinc  and 
glacial  HOAc  it  boils  at  180°  according  to  Bonis 
a.  Carlet  (C.  B.  56,  140).  The  rate  of  formation 
of  this  ether  has  been  studied  by  Menschutkin 
(Z.  P.  C.  1,  611). 

Methyl  derivative  C,H,,OMe.  Methyl 
heptyl  oxide.  (101°)  (W.) ;  (150°)  (D.).  S.G. 
iJL=  -830  (W.) ;  2  -7953  (D.).  C.E.  (0°-10°)  -001 
(Dobriner,  A.  243,  3).  From  NaOC,H,5  and  Mel 
(Wills,  C.  J.  6,  307). 

Ethyl  derivative  C:lii,fiEt.  Ethylheptyl 
oxide.  (106°).  S.G.  iS  -790.  From  w-heptyl 
iodide  and  NaOEt  (Cross).  Wills  obtained  from 
NaOC,H,5  and  EtI  a  compound  (177°);  S.G. 
i« -791. 

w-Iso-heptylalcoholCH.,.(CH,,)3.CHMe.CH,OH 
or  (CH3).,CH.(CH.,)3.CH20H.  (105°)  (G.);  (164°) 
(S.).  S.G.  1315  -829  (S.).    Obtained,  together  with 
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methyl  -  iso  -  amyl  -  carbinol,  by  passing  dry 
chlorine  into  the  vapour  of  boiling  isoheptane 
(CH,,),CH(CH,,).,CH,„  converting  the  resulting 
mixture  of  chlorides  into  acetates,  and  saponify- 
ing these  (Grimshaw,  A.  160, 167  ;  Schorlemmer, 
Pr.  14,  164,  464).  It  gives  a  heptoic  acid  (210°- 
213°)  on  oxidation. 

Acetyl  derivative  C,H|,,OAc.  (179°). 
S.G.  -871. 

Heptyl  alcohol  C,H„OH.  (105°-170°).  Ob- 
tained by  chlorination,  Ac,  from  the  heptane 
(90°)  which  occurs  along  with  ii-heptane  in 
Pennsylvanian  petroleum  (Schorlemmer,  C.  J. 
26,  319).  Perhaps  identical  with  the  preceding 
alcohol.  Gives  on  oxidation  a  heptoic  acid 
(209"-213°). 

Acetyl  derivative  C;H|.,OAc.  (180°). 

Scc-heptyl  alcohol  CK,(CH,,),CH(OH).CH,. 

Metliyl-amyl-carbinol.  (161°)  (Schorlemmer, 
C.  J.  26,  319;  A.  161,  279);  (157°)  (Schor- 
lemmer a.  Thorpe,  T.  174,  270).  Formed  from 
the  scc-hoptyl  chloride  which  is  obtained  by 
chlorinating  9i-heptane.  Formed  also  from 
lietroloum  heptylene  by  treatment  with  cold 
cone.  HClAq,  and  heating  with  HIAq  at  120°  the 
portion  which  does  not  combine  with  HCl ;  the 
resulting  iodide  is  then  heated  with  Pb(0Ac)2 
and  the  acetate  saponified  (Morgan).  On  oxida- 
tion it  gives  a  ketone  (151°),  and  finally  acetic 
and  7i-valeric  acid. 

Acetyl  derivative  CHj^OAc.  (170°). 
(Schorlemmer,  A.  188,  254). 

St'c-heptyl  alcohol  Pr.CH„.CH2.CH(0H).CH,. 
Mcthyl-isoamyl-carbvnol.  (147=);  (148°-154°) 
(P.).  S.G.  -8185.  One  of  the  alcohols  ob- 
tained from  isoheptane  Pr.CH._,.Pr  by  chloi'ination 
etc.  (Grimshaw,  C.  J.  26,  309).  Obtained  also 
by  reducing  methyl  isoamyl  ketone  with  sodium 
amalgam,  the  yield  being  72  p.c.  (Rohn,  A.  190, 
309  ;  Purdie,  C.  J.  39,  467).  Gives  on  oxidation 
methyl  isoamyl  ketone  (143°)  and  finally  acetic 
and  isovaleric  acids. 

Acetyl  derivative  C,H,50Ae.  (167°).  S.G. 

'''  Scc-heptyl  alcohol  C-H.^OH  i.e. 
Et.CH(OH).CH,Pr.  Ethyl-butyl-carbinol.  (141°). 
Formed  from  petroleum  heptane  by  successive 
conversion  into  heptyl  chloride,  heptylene,  heptyl 
chloride,  and  heptyl  acetate  (Morgan,  C.  J.  28, 
301).  On  oxidation  it  gives  a  ketone  (141°), 
and  finally  acetic  and  it-butyric  acids. 

,S't>c  heptyl  alcohol  C,H„OH.  (149^).  Formed 
together  with  a  primary  alcohol  (165 '-170°) 
from  one  of  the  heptanes  (90°)  in  Pennsylvanian 
petroleum,  by  chlorination,  Ac.  (Schorlemmer, 
( '.  J.  26,  319).  Gives  on  oxidation  a  ketone 
(142°-146°),  and  finally  nothing  but  acetic  acid. 

.S'tc-heptyl  alcohol  Pr.CH.OH.  Di-piopyl- 
carbinol.  (150°)  (K.) ;  (164  =  )  (S.) ;  (155°)  (U.  a. 
S.).  S.G.  -Sl'^S  ;  -f  -8106  (U.  a.  K.) ;  ?S  -814 
(K.) ;  -  -833.  Formed  by  the  action  of  sodium 
on  di-propyl-ketone  mixed  with  a  little  water 
(Friedel,  A.  Ch.  [4]  16,  310  ;  Kurz,  A.  101,  205), 
or  by  treating  »-butyryl  chloride  with  zinc  propyl 
followed  by  water  (Stcherbakoff,  Bl.  [2]  34,  347  ; 
37,  344).  Formed  also  from  di-propyl  ketone 
(1  mol.),  propyl  iodide  (3  mols.)  and  zinc 
(Ustinoff  a.  Saytzeff,  J.  pi:  [2]  34,  468).  Oxida- 
tion produces  di-propyl-ketone,  and  finally  pro- 
pionic and  butyric  acid. 


Acetyl  derivative  (170°-172°).  S.G. 
•8587.    Volatile  liquid,  with  camphor-like  odour, 
si.  sol.  water,  miscible  witli  alcohol. 

Sec-heptyl  alcohol  Pr.CH.OH.  Di-isopvopyl- 
carbinol.  (131°).  S.G.  "ii  -8323.  Formed  by 
reducing  di-isopropyl-ketone  by  sodium-amalgam 
(Miinch,  B.  7,  1370;  A.  180,  333).  Liquid, 
smelling  like  peppermint,  si.  sol.  water,  v.  sol. 
alcohol  and  ether.  Chromic  acid  mixture 
oxidises  it  to  di-isopropyl-ketone. 

Sec-heptyl  alcohol  Pr.CH,..CEtH.OH.  Ethyl- 
isobutyl-carbinol.  (148°).  S".G.  ^  -827.  Formed 
by  treating  isovaleric  aldehyde  with  ZnEt._,  and 
water  successively  (Wagner,  Bl.  [2]  42,  330). 
On  oxidation  it  gives  ethyl  isobutyl  ketone,  and, 
finally,  acetic  and  isovaleric  acids. 

Acetyl  derivative  C,R,.fiAc.  (163°). 

Tcri-heptyl  alcohol  CEt.OH.  Tri-cthyl-car- 
binol.  (141°-143°  i.V.).  V.D.  3-74  (for  4-01). 
S.G.  V  -8389  ;  f  -8299  (B.  a.  S.) ;  ^  -859  (N.). 

Formatimi. — 1.  Fromdi-ethyl  ketone  (1  mol.), 
EtI  (3  mols.)  and  zinc  (Barataeff  a.  Saytzeff, 
J.  pr.  [2]  34,  463).— 2.  From  ZnEt^  and  pro- 
pionyl  chloride  (Nahapetian,  Z.  [2]  7,  274 ;  A. 
162,  44). 

Gives  on  oxidation  CO,,  di-ethyl  ketone, 
heptylene,  propionic  acid,  and  acetic  acid. 

Acetyl  derivative  C.H,50Ac.  (160°- 
163°). 

Teri-heptyl  alcohol  Pr.CH,,.CMe,OH.  Di- 
inethyl-iHobutyl-carhinol.  (130°).  From  pseudo- 
heptyleno  Me,C:CH.l'r  by  passing  gaseous  HI 
into  the  hydrocarbon,  and  decomposing  the 
resulting  iodide  with  moist  Ag,0  (Markownikoff, 
Z.  1871,  268).  Formed  also  by  dropping  iso- 
valeryl  chloride  (1  mol.)  into  cooled  zinc  methyl 
(2  mols.),  leaving  the  mixture  to  itself  for  a 
month,  and  then  decomposing  it  with  water 
(PawlolT,  A.  173, 192).  Colourless  liquid,  lighter 
than  water  and  nearly  insoluble  therein.  Smells 
like  camphor.  Gives  acetic  and  isobutyric  acids 
on  oxidation. 

Tfr«-heptyl  alcohol  CMej.CMc.OH.  Di- 
methyl-tcrt-bittyl  alcohol.  Penta-viethyl-cthyl 
alcohol.  [17°].  (131°).  Formed  by  the  action 
of  ZnMe.  on  CMe,.CO.Cl,  the  product  being  de- 
composed by  water  (Butlerow,  A.  \11 ,  176). 
Formed  also  from  o-bromo-isobutyryl  bromide 
by  treatment  with  ZnMe,  followed  by  water 
(Kaschirski,  C.  C.  1881,  278)  ;  and  from 
CC1,,.C0C1  (1  mol.)  and  ZnMe.,  (5  mols.)  (Bogo- 
moletz,  A.  209,  78).  The  oily  liquid  obtained 
by  any  of  these  processes  is  distilled  with  steam, 
and  a  hydrate  C;H,|jO  .^aq  is  got  which  crystal- 
lises in  long  prisms,  si.  sol.  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol 
and  ether ;  it  has  a  burning  taste  and  an  odour 
like  camphor.  This  hydrate  melts  at  83"  and 
begins  to  boil  at  100°,  giving  off  water,  and  at 
130°  the  anhydrous  alcohol  passes  over.  The 
dehydration  may  also  be  effected  by  leaving  the 
hydrate  in  a  closed  vessel  over  baryta  at  100°. 
The  anhydrous  alcohol  is  hygroscopic,  readily 
changing  to  glistening  leaflets  of  the  hydrate. 

Tert-heptyl  alcohol  C,H,jOH  i.e. 
CHMeEt.CMe.OH.  (139°).  S.G.  2  -8487;  ^ 
•8329.  Formed  by  treating  a-bromo-ii-butyric 
bromide  with  ZnMe..  followed  by  water  (Ka- 
schirski, C.  C.  1881,'  278).  Oil,  smelling  like 
camphor.  Gives  methyl  ethyl  ketone,  acetone, 
and  HO  Ac  on  oxidation.  Gives  rise  to  a  heptyl- 
ene (92°-U5°). 
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Tcrt-heptyl  alcohol  MeEtPrC.OH.  Methyl- 
ethyl-propyl  carbinol.  (135°_138°)  (P.) ;  (140°) 
(S.).  S.G.  25  -823;  2a  -811.  From  butyryl 
chloride,  ZnMe„,  and  ZnEt,,  followed  by  water 
(Pawloff,  A.  188,  122).  Formed  also  by  treating 
ethyl  propyl  ketone  with  Mel  and  zinc  (Sokoloff, 
J.  B.  1887,  687).  Gives  rise  to  a  heptylene  (75°- 
80°).  Chromic  acid  oxidises  it  to  acetic  and  pro- 
pionic acids,  CO.,,  and  some  ethyl  propyl  ketone, 
together  with  a  small  quantity  of  a  heptylene 
C,H|,  (97-4°),  S.G.  ^  -718  ;  2^  -709. 

Acetyl  derivative  CM.e'EtFxOAc.  (159°). 

TcrMieptyl  alcohol  MeEtPrC.OH.  (124°- 
127°).  From  isobutyryl  chloride,  ZnMe.,,  and 
ZnEtj  (P.).  Gives  rise  to  a  heptylene  (75°-80°). 

References. — Tetra-bromo-heptyl  alcohol 
and  Chloho-heptyl  alcohol. 

n-HEPTYL-AMINE  C,H,5.NH„.  (154°)  (H.); 
(156°)  (H.  a.  D.). 

Prejparation. — 1.  A  mixture  of  equal  mols. 
of  octoic  amide  and  bromine  is  run  into  an  ex- 
cess of  a  5  p.c.  solution  of  KOH  at  60°  ;  the 
yield  is  30  p.c.  (Hofmann,  B.  15,  772;  Hooge- 
werff  a.  Van  Dorp,  B.  T.  C.  6,  386).— 2.  An  alco- 
holic solution  of  ii-heptoic  aldehyde-phenyl- 
hydrazide  is  reduced  by  means  of  sodium- 
amalgam  and  acetic  acid  at  25°-30°  ;  the  yield 
is  23  p.c.  of  the  theoretical  (Tafel,  B.  19, 1928). 

Properties. — Liquid ;  forms  a  carbonate  on 
exposure  to  the  air. — B'.,H,PtCls :  blackens  be- 
tween220°-230°.— P i e r  a't e  B'C.HaNaO, :  needles 
[121°]. 

Heptylamine  C.H.jNH^.  (146°).  Formed 
by  heating  heptyl  chloride  (from  petroleum 
heptane)  with  ammonia  at  120°  for  several 
days ;  di-  and  tri-heptylamines  being  also  pro- 
duced (Schorlemmer,  C.  J.  16,  221 ;  cf.  Cahours 
a.  Pelouze,  A.  Ch.  [4]  1,  5).  Light  oil,  smelling 
like  ammonia,  m.  sol.  water,  but  separated  from 
its  aqueous  solution  by  KOH. — The  hydro- 
chloride crystallises  in  small  scales,  v.  sol. 
cold  water. — B',H,PtCl|;:  small  yellow  scales,  si. 
sol.  cold,  V.  sol.  hot,  water ;  sol.  alcohol  and 
ether. 

HEPTYL-BENZENE  C.^H^^  i.e.  C,B.^,.C„ll,. 
(110°  at  15  mm.).  Formed,  together  with 
C,H,j(CjH.)2,  by  the  action  of  AlCl.j  on  a  mix- 
ture of  C,.H|3.CHC1.,  and  benzene  (Auger,  Bl.  [21 
47,  50  ;  Krafft,  B.  19,  2982).  When  nitrated  at 
20°  it  gives  C,H,5.C,;H,.N0.,  as  a  yellowish  oil 
(178°  at  10  mm.),  whence  tin  and  HCl  produce 
C,H,3.C,.H,.NH2  (175°  at  15  mm.). 

'  w-HEPTYL  BROMIDE  C,H,,Br.  Brovio- 
hcptane.  (179°).  S.G.  1-133.  From  7i-heptyl 
alcohol  and  HBr  (Cross,  C.  J.  32,  123). 

Sec-heptyl  bromide  C,H,,.CHBr.CH3.  (167°). 
S.G.  is  1'422.  Prepared  by  the  action  of  bromine 
on  boiling  M-heptane  (Venable,  B.  13,  1649). 
Colourless  liquid. 

Teri-heptyl  bromide  Me.,C.CMe,,Br.  [150°]. 
From  penta-methyl-ethyl  alcohol  and  PBrj 
(Kaschirski,  C.  C.  1881,  278).  Formed  also 
from  Me„C:CH.CHMe2  and  HBr.  Solid,  sol. 
alcohol,  V.  e.  sol.  ether. 

M-HEPTYL  CHLORIDE  C^H.sCl  i.e. 
CH,(CH.,),CH,C1.  Chloro  -  heptane.  (159°). 
S.G.  -881.  From  5i-heptyl  alcohol  and  HCl 
(C.  F.  Cross,  C.  J.  32,  123).  Formed  also,  to- 
gether with  CH3(CH,)  ,CHC1.CH3,  by  chlorinating 
heptane  from  Pinus  Sahirviana. 


M-Scc-heptyl  chloride  C,H|5C1  i.e. 
CH3(CH,),CHC1.CH3.  Formed  as  above  (Schor- 
lemmer a.  Thorpe,  A.  217,  150).  Not  obtained 
free  from  the  preceding,  the  mixture  of  the  two 
boiling  between  143°  and  158°.  When  chlorine 
acts  upon  w-heptane  (98°),  from  petroleum,  a 
mixture  of  heptyl  chlorides  (145°-160')  is  ob- 
tained (Schorlemmer,  C.  J.  26,  319  ;  cf.  Pelouze 
a.  Cahours,  A.  Ch.  [4]  1,  5).  When  passed  over 
heated  lime  this  mixture  of  chlorides  gives  a 
mixture  of  heptylenes  (96°-99°),  with  one  of 
which  HCl  combines  in  the  cold,  forming  a  sec- 
heptyl  chloride  (138°-142°)  (Morgan,  A.  177, 
307). 

Heptyl  chloride  CjH,5Cl.  By  chlorinating 
the  isoheptane  (90°)  in  petroleum,  there  is  ob- 
tained a  mixture  of  heptyl  chlorides  (144°- 
158°),  whence  KOAc  forms  a  mixture  of  heptyl 
acetates  (160°-185°),  whence  a  mixture  of  a  pri- 
mary and  a  secondary  heptyl  alcohol  may  be 
got  (Schorlemmer). 

Heptyl  chloride  C-H13CI.  By  chlorinating 
isoheptane  Pr.CH.,.Pr  there  is  formed  a  mixture 
of  heptyl  chlorides  (140°-150°),  whence  KOAc 
gives  a  mixture  of  acetates  (160°-175°),  from 
which  a  primary  and  a  secondary  heptyl  alcohol 
may  be  obtained  (Schorlemmer). 

Sec-heptyl  chloride  Pr.CH.,.CH,,.CHMeCl. 
(136°).  From  the  corresponding  alcohol  and 
HCl  (Eohn,  A.  190,  312). 

^<;r^heptyl  chloride  CMej.CMcCl.  [135°] 
(K.) ;  [123°]  (E.).  From  the  corresponding  alco- 
hol and  PCI5  (Butlerow,  A.  177, 176  ;  Kaschirski, 
C.  C.  1881,  278  ;  Eltekoff,  J.  B.  14,  384).  Small 
crystals.  With  aqueous  AgNOj  it  gives  a  pp.  of 
AgCl. 

Teri-heptyl  chloride  CMeEtPrCl.  (135°- 
138°).  S.G.  ^  -899.  From  the  alcohol  and  HCl 
(Kaschirski,  J.  B.  13,  90). 

w-HEPTYLENE  C,H,,  i.e.  CH3(CH.),CH:CH„. 
n-Amyl-ethylenc.  Mol.  w.  98.  (99°).  S.G. 
iJ'/'  -703.  Formed  from  ji-heptane  (of  petroleum) 
by  chlorinating,  and  heating  the  resulting  mix- 
ture of  heptyl  chlorides  with  KOAc  and  Ac.,0  at 
160°  (Schorlemmer,  C.  J.  26,  322),  or  by  passing 
them  over  heated  lime  (Morgan,  C.  J.  26,  303). 
The  mixture  of  heptylenes  so  obtained  is  treated 
with  HCl,  which  combines  only  with  il^-heptylene 
leaving  9i-heptylene  free.  n-Heptylene  occurs 
amongst  the  products  formed  in  the  preparation 
of  oil  gas  (Armstrong,  C.  J.  49,  74).  w-Heptylene 
combines  with  HCl  when  heated  with  fuming 
HClAq  at  120°.  With  hydriodic  acid  at  120°  it 
forms  CjHji.CHI.CHj.  With  water  it  forms,  ac- 
cording to  Le  Bel  (C.  B.  81,  967),  a  hydrate, 
which  is  resolved  by  heat  into  water,  a  resin, 
and  an  unsaturated  alcohol  (140°). 

i|/.Heptylene  C^H„.CH:CH.CH3.  (98-5°).  The 
mixture  of  chloro-heptanes  from  the  heptane  of 
Pinus  Sabiniana,  containing  CH3(CH.,)5CH.,C1 
and  CH.,(CH.,),,CHC1.CH3  if  heated  with  alco- 
holic KOH  at  100°  forms  a  mixture  of  heptylenes 
and  ethyl  heptyl  oxides.  The  heptylene,  purified 
by  distilling  over  sodium,  boils  at  (98-5°).  This 
heptylene,  placed  with  fuming  HCl  in  the  dark 
for  six  weeks,  is  but  slightly  affected,  only  10  p.c. 
combining.  On  the  other  hand,  petroleum  hep- 
tylene combines  under  the  same  conditions  to 
the  extent  of  50  p.c.  But  after  several  montha 
the  first  heptylene  (from  Pinus)  is  almost  com- 
pletely combined  with  HCl,  while  more  of  the 
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petroleum  hciDtylene  has  combined.  Thus  cold 
HCl  will  not  separate  isomeric  olefines.  Pinus 
heptylene  is  oxidised  by  K,SO,,  and  K._,Cr^O;  to 
valeric  and  acetic  acids  only  (Schorlenimer  a. 
Thorpe,  A.  217,  151  ;  cf.  Venable,  A.  C.  J.  4,  22). 
It  rapidly  absorbs  ClOH  in  the  cold  (Grissom, 
Am.  10,  22.5). 

Heptylene  C;H,,,.  From  heptylidene  chloride 
and  sodium  (Limpricht,  A.  103,  86). 

Jso-heptylene  Pr.CH.,.CH:CH.CH3.  (91°). 
S.G.  ^  -70(3.  From  EtC^H,,,  by  chlorinating  and 
heating  the  resulting  mixture  of  heptyl  chlorides 
with  KOAc  and  Ac,,0  at  160°  (Grimshaw,  G.  J. 
2i!,  313).  The  product,  however,  is  probably  a 
mixture  ;  for  a  part  only  combines  in  the  cold 
with  HCl. 

Heptylene  C.H,,  i.e.  Pr.CH.„CH.,.CH:CH..  ? 
(7.'5°-80°).  From  Pr.CH.,.CH„.CHI.Cti,,  and  alco- 
holic KOH  (Rohn,  A.  190,  3li). 

Heptylene  C,H,j.  (91°).  From  the  isohep- 
tane  in  petroleum  (Schorlemmer,  C.  J.  26,  320). 

i^-Heptylene  Pr.CH:CMe.,  or  Pr.CH,,.CMe:CH.,. 
(84°).  S.G.  2  -7144.  From"  di-methyl-isobutyl- 
carbinyl  iodide  and  alcoholic  KOH  at  100^ 
(Pawloff,  A.  173,  194).  Unites  with  HI,  repro- 
ducing the  parent  iodide. 

Heptylene  I'r.CHiCMe...  (82°).  S.G.  -0995. 
From  oxy-iso-octoic  acid  (C.,H.),C(OH).CO,H  by 
heating  with  water  and  a  few  drops  of  H.SO^  at 
180°  (Markownikoff,  Z.  1871.  268).  Unites  with 
HI,  forming  PrCMe  J,  and  is  perhaps  identical 
with  tlie  preceding  heptylene. 

Heptylene  CMe,,.CMc:CH.,.  (80°).  From 
CMe,,.CMe..I  and  alcoholic  KOH  (Butlerow,  J.  B. 
7,  44  ;  Kaschirski,  C.  C.  1881,  278).  Formed 
also  by  heating  CMe„:CHMe  with  Mel  and  PbO 
at  22.5°  (Eltekoff,  J.  B.  14,  382  ;  B.  16,  395). 
Combines  with  HI,  forming  CMcj.CMe.J. 

Heptylene  CMe„:CMeEt.  (75°-80°)' (Pawloff, 
A.  188,  122) ;  (92°-95°)  (Kaschirski,  C.  C.  1881, 
278).  S.G.  5^  -735.5;  si  -7188  (K.).  From 
jMcEtPrC.OH. 

Heptylene  HCEt:CMeEt  (?).  (90°-95°). 
From  MeEtPrC.OH  (P.).  Socoloff  (J.  B.  1887, 
.587)  among  the  products  of  the  oxidation  of 
CMcEtPrOH  found  a  heptylene  (97°),  S.G.  ^ 
•718  which  on  further  oxidation  yielded  acetic 
and  propionic  acids  but  no  ketone. 

Heptylene  C;H,,.  (96°).  S.G. -742.  Occurs 
in  the  product  of  the  distillation  of  colophonj', 
and  separated  from  toluene  by  sulphonating  the 
latter  (llenard,  Bl.  [2]  39,  540  ;  cf.  C.  B.  91,  419  ; 
Emmerling,  B.  12,  1441). 

Heptylenes  have  also  been  obtained  with  the 
following  boiling-points  :  {a)  by  strongly  heating 
paraffin  (94°-97°)  (Thorpe  a.  Young,  A.  165,  11) ; 
{!))  by  heating  heptoic  aldehyde  with  lime  (95°- 
100°)  (Fittig,  A.  117,  77)  ;  (c)  by  heating  fusel 
oil  with  ZnCI,  (80°-85°)  (Wurtz,  Bl.  5,  307)  ; 
{(I)  by  distilling  a  lime  soap  formed  from  train 
oil  (9'4°  cor.)  (Warren  a.  Storcr,  Z.  1868,  229). 

Bcforncc. — BRo:\ro-nEFTYM';XE. 

HEPTYLENE  BKOMIDE  v.  Di-bkojio-hep- 

TANE. 

HEPTYLENIC  ACID  v.  Heptenoic  acid. 
DI-HEPTYL-HEPTOIC  ALDEHYDE  v.  Hen- 

I  c  o  s  E  X  o  r  C  A  E  D  E  n  Y 1 1 F, . 

HEPTYL  HYDRIDE  v.  Heptane. 
HEPTYLIC  ACID  v.  Heptoic  acid. 
HEPTYLIDENE.    The  radicle  C,H,,.CH. 


HEPTYLIDENE  DI-ACETONAMINE  v.  Ace- 

TONAMINE. 

HEPTYLIDENE-DI- AMINE  Di -benzoyl 
derivative  C„H,„N,,0_,  i.e.  C,H|,,.CH(NHBz),,. 
[128°].  Formed  by  heating  heptoic  aldehyde  with 
benzamide  (Medicus,  A.  157,  44).  Insol.  water, 
HClAq,  and  KOH ;  si.  sol.  boiling  ether,  v.  sol. 
boiling  alcohol.  Split  up  by  boiling  HClAq  into 
benzamide  and  heptoic  aldehyde  (cenanthol). 

Di-iiitro-di -benzoyl  derivative 
C„H„.CH(NH.CO.C„H,.NO,),.     [170°].  From 
heptoic  aldehyde  and  nitro-benzoic  aldehyde. 

HEPTYLIDENE    BROMIDE   v.  Di-bromo- 

HEPTANE. 

HEPTYLIDENE  CHLORIDE  v.  Di-ciiloeo- 

HEPTANE. 

HEPTYLIDENE  THIOCARBIMIDE 

C,,H|,.CH(NCS),,.-  From  C,H„.CH(NH.CS.NH,,), 
by  warming  with  alcohol  and  HCl  (H.  Schiff,  B. 
11,  833).  Oil,  with  disgusting  odour.  Combines 
with  NH.,  reproducing  the  parent  substance. 

HEPTYLIDENE-DI-THIO-DI-UREA 
C„H,„N,0.,  i.e.  C„H,,,.CH(NH.CS.NH,),,.  Formed 
by  adding  a  drop  of  HCl  to  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  thio-urea  and  heptoic  aldehyde  (oenanthol) 
(H.  Schiff,  B.  11,  833).  Decomposed  by  HCl 
forming  the  preceding  body. 

HEPTYLIDENE-DI-UREA  C„H,„N,0.,  i.e. 
C,H,3.CH(NH.C0.NH,,),.  [166°].'  Formed  by 
adding  heijtoic  aldehyde  (cenanthol)  to  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  urea.  Small  needles  ;  v.  si.  sol. 
alcohol  and  ether.  Decomposed  by  heat.  Boil- 
ing dilute  acids  split  it  up  into  urea  and  heptoic 
aldehyde.  When  warmed  with  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  benzoic  aldehyde  there  is  formed 
C„H,.CH(NH.CO.NH.CH(C,H„).NH.CO.NH,),,  ; 
a  powder  insol.  water,  si.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether 
(Schiff,  A.  151,  195). 

Di  -  heptylidene  -  tri  -  urea  Ci-H^gNjO  j  i.e. 
(NH..C0.NH.CH(C,H,3).NH),.C0.  '  '  [162°]. 
Formed  by  triturating  urea  with  heptoic  alde- 
hyde. Crystalline  powder.  Boiling  dilute  acids 
convert  into  it  urea  and  heptoic  aldehyde. 
Benzoic  aldehyde  forms  C,H..CH  jNH.CO.NH. 
CH(C,H„).NH.CO.NH.CH(C,H,:,).NH.CO.NH.!, 
a  gelatinous  substance  that  swells  up  in  water 
(Schiff). 

Tri  -  heptylidene  -  tetra  -  urea  Co^H^oN^Oj. 
[155°].  Formed,  together  with  ponta-heptyl- 
idene-hexa-urea  Cj,Hj|,N,.^0|i  [c.  150°],  by  heating 
either  of  the  preceding  ureides  with  heptoic 
aldehyde  at  100°.  Amorphous  yellow  powder  ; 
insol.  water,  si.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Swells 
up  in  cold  water  (Schiff ;  cf.  Leeds,  B.  10,  293, 
who  questions  the  above  formulne). 

7t-HEPTYL  IODIDE  C.H,  J  i.e. 
CH,(CH.,),,CH..I.    (203-8°).'   S.G.  2  1-4008.  S.V. 
198-6.    C.E.  (0°-10°)  -00091.    From  n-heptyl 
alcohol  and  HI  (Cross,  A.  189,  4  ;  Dobrincr,  A. 
243,  28). 

71 -^'cc- heptyl  iodide  CH,.(CH,,)^CHI.CH,. 
(98°  at  50  mm.).  From  the  corresponding  bromide 
by  treatment  with  KI  (Venable,  B.  13,  1049). 
Converted  by  NaOEt  into  heptylene.  When 
distilled  under  atmospheric  pressure  it  splits  up 
into  HI  and  heptylene. 

Heptyl  iodide  C,H,J.  (170°).  Obtained  from 
heptylene  (from  petroleum  heptane)  and  HI  at 
100°  for  12  hours  (Schorlemmer,  C.  J.  16,  220). 

Heptyl  iodide  C-H^I.  (190°).  Obtained  by 
the  action  of  iodine  and  phosphorus  on  the 
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heptyl  alcohol  derived  from  heptane  of  pe- 
troleum (Schorlemmer,  C.  J.  16,  219  ;  cf.  Peter- 
sen, A.  118,  74).  Heavy  oil ;  alcoholic  AgNOj 
seijarates  the  whole  of  its  iodine  as  Agl. 

Heptyl  iodide  C,H,J  i.e.  Pr.CHI.  (180°) 
(K.)  ;  (185°)  (F.).  S.G.  22 1-2.  From  di-propyl- 
carbinol,  I,  and  P  (Kurtz,  A.  161,  205  ;  Friedel, 
A.  Ch.  [4]  16,  310). 

Heptyl  iodide  C;H,5l  i.e.  Pr.CHo.CMeJ. 
From  di-methyl-isobutyl-carbinol  and  HI  (Paw- 
loff,  A.  173, 192).  Also  from  Me^CH.CHiCMeaand 
HI.    Heavy  oil. 

Heptyl  iodide  CMe,.CMeJ.  [142°].  From 
the  alcohol  and  HI  (Butlerow,  A.  177.  184; 
Kaschirski,  C.  C.  1881,  278).  Solid,  smelling 
like  camphor. 

Heptyl  iodide  Pr.CH2.CH,,.CHI.Me.  (165°- 
175°).  From  the  alcohol  and  iodide  of  phos- 
phorus (Kohn,  A.  190,  313). 

Heptyl  iodide  MeEtPrCI.  (146°).  S.G. 
2  1-93  ;  25  1-373.  From  the  alcohol  and  HI 
(Kaschirski,  J.  R.  13,  90).  Suffers  much  de- 
composition when  distilled. 

DI-HEPTYL KETO N E  C, jH,„0 i.e.{C,B.J.,CO. 
[40°].  (178°).  Obtained  by  distilling  barium 
octoate  (caprilate)  with  excess  of  lime  (Guckel- 
berger,  A.  69,  201).    Waxy  solid. 

M-Sec-HEPTYL-MALONIC  ACID  C,oH,sO^  i.e. 
C5H„CHMe.CH(C0,,H),,.  [98°  uncor.]  White 
crystals.  Sol.  alcohol,  chloroform,  and  ether,  si. 
sol.  water. 

Salts  (Leeds,  A.  C.  J.  5,  10).— BaA":  white 
powder,  insol.  water  and  alcohol. — CuA"  :  light- 
blue  crystals,  si.  sol.  water,  sol.  alcohol. — PbA" : 
[285°].  White  mass,  insol.  water,  si.  sol.  alcohol. 
— ZnA":  [247°];  minute  crystals.  —  Ag.,A"  : 
[244°] ;  minute  crystals,  insol.  boiling  water. 

Ethyl  ether  A'Et.  (263°-265°).  Colourless 
liquid.  Prepared  by  the  action  of  M-sec-heptyl 
iodide  and  sodium  on  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
malonic  ether.  On  heating  the  acid  to  160°  it 
gives  heptyl-acetic  acid  and  CO.^  (Venable,  B.  13, 
1G51). 

HEPTYL  OCTYL  OXIDE  CjHisOCsH,,. 
(278-8°).  S.G.  2  -8182.  S.V.  376-8.  C.E.  (0°-10°) 
•00085  (Dobriner,  A.  243,  10). 

DI-HEPTYL-OXIDE  (C,H,5).,0.  (261-9°). 
S.G.  2  -8152.  S.V.  352-7.  C.E.  (0°-10°)  -00098 
(Dobriner,  A.  243,  9). 

HEPTYL  -  DREA  Octoyl  derivative 
C,H,5NH.CO.NH.CO.C,H,5.  [102°].  Formed  by 
the  action  of  an  alkaline  solution  of  bromine  on 
octoic  amide  (Hofmann,  B.  15,  760  ;  17, 1408). 

HERACLEUM  OIL.  The  essential  oil  of  the 
cow-parsnep  (Heracleum  Spliondylium)  is  light- 
green,  mobile,  S.G.  22  -864,  and  consists  mainly 
of  octyl  acetate  (200°-212°),  whence  by  saponifi- 
cation octyl  alcohol  (191°)  maybe  obtained.  The 
portions  boiling  at  a  higher  temperature  contain 
octyl  hexoate  (270°)  (Zincke,  A.  152,  1).  The 
oil  also  contains  ethyl  butyrate,  hexyl  acetate, 
octyl  decoate,  and  octyl  laurate  in  small  quan- 
tities (Moslinger,  A.  185,  26).  The  water  with 
which  the  oil  has  been  distilled  contains  methyl 
alcohol,  ethyl  alcohol  (in  smaller  quantity),  acetic 
acid,  and  caproic  acid. 

The  volatile  oil  of  Heracleum  giganteum  is 
a  mixture  of  octyl  acetate,  hexyl  butyrate,  and 
ethyl  butyrate  (Franchimont  a.  Zincke,  B.  4, 
822  ;  A.  163,  193  ;  Gutzeit,  A.  177,  344). 


HERACLIN  Cj^H^O,^.  [185°].  S.  (alcohol) 
•14  in  the  cold ;  1-7  at  78°.  S.  (CS,)  -083  in  the 
cold  ;  -25  at  46°.  Occurs  in  the  seeds  of  Hera- 
cleum giganteum  (Gutzeit,  J.  1879,  905).  Silky 
needles  (from  alcohol).  Insol.  water,  v.  sol. 
chloroform,  m.  sol.  ether. 

HESPERETIC  ACID  v.  Isofeeulic  acid. 

HESPERETIN  v.  Hesperidin. 

HESPERETOL 
C,H3(0Me)(0H).CH:CH,  [4:3:1].  [57°].  Prepared 
by  the  dry  distillation  of  calcium  isoferulate 
(Tiemann  a.  Will,  B.  14,  967).  Crystalline  solid, 
sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Dissolves  in  caustic  alkalis. 
Gives  a  red  colouration  with  HiSOj. 

HESPERIC  ACID  Cj.,H,,0;  An  acid  which 
may  be  extracted  by  alcohol  from  orange-peel 
(Tanret,  Bl.  [2]  46,  500).  Slender  white  crystals; 
not  volatile  ;  insol.  water  and  ether,  si.  sol.  cold 
alcohol,  sol.  boiling  (90  p.c.)  alcohol  and  chloro- 
form. Its  K,  Na,  and  Ca  salts  are  amorphous, 
and  decomposed  by  CO^. — CaA'j. 

HESPERIDENE  C,„H,„.  (178°  cor.).  S.G.  22 
•846.  A  terpene  contained  in  the  volatile  oil  of 
orange-peel  (Wright,  C.  J.  26,  549).  It  forms  a 
tetrabromide  CmHi^Br,  [105-],  and  with  NOCl  a 
nitroso-  derivative  [71°].  Identical  with  citrene, 
carvene,  limonene,  &c.  (v.  Terpenes). 

HESPERIDIN  C^H^^O,,  (T.  a.  W.),  or 
C',oH„„02,  (Tanret).  [251°].  S.  (hot  water)  -02 
(Hilger,  B.  9,  26) ;  1-3  at  100°  (T.) ;  S.  (alcohol) 
•5  in  the  cold;  1^8  at  78°;  S.  (EtOAc)  ^67 
(Tanret,  Bl.  [2]  46,  502).  [a]o= -89°.  Dis- 
covered by  Lebreton  (/.  Ph.  14,  377)  in  many 
fruits  of  the  genus  Citrus ;  thus  it  may  readily 
be  obtained  from  the  white  spongy  inner  coating 
of  the  peel  of  unripe  Seville  oranges,  or  from 
dry  unripe  bitter  oranges  {Citrus  Bigaradia). 

Preparation. — Dried  unripe  orange-peel  is 
thoroughly  extracted  with  water  to  remove  other 
substances,  and  the  residue  then  dissolved  out 
with  dilute  alcoholic  NaOH ;  the  impure  hes- 
peridin is  ppd.  from  the  solution  by  adding 
HCl  and  purified  by  extraction  with  alcohol, 
solution  in  NaOH,  and  reppn.  with  CO^ ;  the 
yield  is  at  most  10  p.c.  (Tiemann  a.  Will,  B.  14, 
946). 

White  minute  hygroscopic  needles.  Nearly 
insol.  alcohol  and  water,  insol.  ether.  Weak 
acid,  dissolving  in  aqueous  NaOH.  It  does  not 
react  with  AcCl,  or  form  a  compound  with  picric 
acid  (Patern6  a.  Briosi,  G.  6,  169). 

Reactions. — 1.  On  reduction  with  sodium 
amalgam  it  gives  a  body  which  dissolves  in  alco- 
hol with  a  magenta-like  colour. — 2.  By  boiling 
dilute  H.^SO^  it  is  split  up  into  sugars  and  hes- 
peritin  (C,sH,,0„).  The  sugar  obtained  is  a  mix- 
ture of  2  pts.  of  glucose  with  1  pt.  of  isodulcite 
(Tanret,  Bl.  [2]  49,  20) ;  these  sugars  may  be  sepa- 
rated by  means  of  their  phenyl-hydrazides,  that 
of  isodulcite  [180°]  being  soluble  in  acetone 
(Will,  B.  20,  1186).  — 3.  Hesperidin  dissolves  in 
dilute  KOH,  the  solution  becoming  gradually 
yellow ;  if  it  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the 
residue  be  treated  with  dilute  HjSOj,  it  is  turned 
red,  and  afterwards  violet. — 4.  Potash-fusion 
forms  protocatechuic  acid. 

Hesperetin  C^H^Os  i.e. 

[4:3:1]  CeH,(OMe)(OH).CH:CH.CO.O.CeH,(OH),  [1:3:5]? 
[226°].  Prepared  by  heating  hesperidin  with 
dilute  H2SO4  to  120°  (E.  Hoffmann,  B.  9,  687  ; 
Tiemann  a.  Will,  B.  14,  951).    White  plates. 
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V.  sol.  alcohol,  m.  sol.  ether,  si.  sol.  water, 
benzene,  and  chloroform.  Weak  phenolic  acid, 
dissolving  in  NaOH,  ppd.  by  CO.^.  Has  a  sweet 
taste.  Like  hesperidin,  on  reduction  with 
sodium-amalgam  it  gives  a  substance  which 
dissolves  in  alcohol  forming  a  magenta-like  solu- 
tion. On  boiling  with  aqueous  KOH  it  decom- 
poses into  phloroglucin  and  isoferulic  acid  (lies- 
peretic  acid).  FeClj  gives  a  brownish-red  colour. 
Lead  acetate  gives  a  pp.  Potash-fusion  yields 
protocatechuic  acid. 

Iso-hesperidin  C.,.,H.,,iO|..2aq  or  CsnHgi.O.jSaq. 
[a]„=  -89°.  S.  200  at  100°.  S.  (90  p.c.  alcohol) 
11  in  the  cold.  Obtained  from  orange-peel  by 
extracting  with  (60  p.c.)  alcohol,  evaporating, 
and  shaking  the  residue  with  chloroform 
(Tanret,  Bl.  [2]  46,  502;  49,  20).  Minute 
needles  from  water  (containing  2aq),  with 
slightly  bitter  taste.  SI.  sol.  cold  water,  v.  e.  sol. 
hot  water.  Laivorotatory.  Split  up  by  boiling  dilute 
H-^SO,  into  hesperitin,  dulcite,  and  glucose.  The 
substance  called  hesperidin  by  Do  Vrij  is  de- 
scribed as  Naringin. 

HETERO-ALBUMOSE  v.  Proteids. 

HEVEENE  C,,H,,,?  (315").  S.G.  ^ -921. 
The  least  volatile  part  of  the  product  of  the  dry 
distillation  of  caoutchouc  and  gutta-percha 
(Bouchardat,  A.  27,  30).  Amber-yellow  oil. 
Miscible  with  alcohol  and  ether.  HCl  forms 
unstable  C,-,H,,HC1.    V.  Terpenes. 

ji-HEXADECANE  C„H,,.  Hccdecane.  Di- 
ocfyl.  [14°]  (E.);  [18"J  (K.)  ;  [20°]  (L.);  [21°] 
(Z.).  (150°  at  10  mm.  ;  209°  at  100  mm.  ;  288° 
at  760  mm.) ;  (278°)  (Z. ;  S.) ;  (158°  at  15  mm.) 
(K.).  S.G.  -f  -774;  i-^  -719.  Odourless  solid. 
Formed  by  reduction  of  palmitic  acid  with  P  and 
HI  (Krafft,  B.  15,  1701 ;  16,  1722  ;  19,  2218). 
Also  from  n-octyl  iodide  and  sodium  (Lachovitch, 
A.  220,  180;  cf.  Zincke,  A.  152,  15  ;  Krafft,  B. 
19,  2222);  and  by  heating  Hg(C,H,,),  at  200° 
(Eichler,  B.  12, 1882).  Probably  the  same  hydro- 
carbon [20°],  (278°),  V.D.  7-9,  is  formed  by  digest- 
ing an  alcoholic  solution  of  cetyl  iodide  with 
zinc  and  fuming  HCl  for  a  week  (Sorabji,  C.  J. 
47, 37).    Pearly  plates,  sol.  hot  alcohol  and  ether. 

Hexadecane  C,H|,.CHMe.CHMe.C,H,3.  Di- 
iso-octyl.  (263°-265°)  (L.) ;  (269°  cor.)  (A.). 
S.G.  -800  (L.) ;  2  -802  (A.).  V.D.  114-3  (for 
113).  From  secondary  octyl  bromide  (or  iodide) 
and  sodium.  Liquid  smelling  of  freshly  extin- 
guished tallow  candles  (Lachovitch,  A.  220, 187  ; 
cf.  Aleehin,  Bl.  [2]  40,  186). 

Hexadecane C|,;H3,.  Cctylhydride.  Cctane. 
(280°).  V.D.  8-08  (calc.  7-96).  Obtained  from 
American  petroleum  by  fractional  distillation 
(Pelouze  a.  Cahours,  C.  R.  57,  62).  Probably 
identical  with  ?j-hexadecane. 

Reference. — Di-isromo-hexadecane. 

HEXADECOIC  ACID  HC(C.H,5).,C02H.  Di- 
n-heptijl-acctic  acid.  [26°].  (2'46°-250°)  at 
80-90  mm.  Obtained  by  decomposing  its  ether 
with  concentrated  alkalis.  Crystalline.  Insol. 
■water,  sol.  alcohol  or  ether. 

Salts. — The  salts  of  the  alkalis  are  soapy 
and  v.  sol.  water  or  alcohol.  The  salts  of  the 
alkaline  earths  and  heavy  metals  have  a  great 
tendency  to  form  basic  salts. — BaA'o :  slender 
needles  (from  alcohol) ;  insol.  water. — CuA', : 
bluish-green  crystalline  pp.  [227°]. 

Ethyl  ether  EtK'.  (c.  310°).  Fromheptyl- 


aceto-acetic  ether,  NaOEt,  and  heptyl  iodide 
(Jourdan,  A.  200,  114).  Oil. 

Isomeride  v.  Palmitic  acid. 

HEXADECYL.  The  radicle  C^H^^,  also 
called  Cetyl  (g.  v.). 

HEXADECYL  ALCOHOL  v.  Cetyl  alcohol. 

HEXADECYL  ALLOPHANATE 
C,„H.,3.0.C0.NH.C0.NH,.  [70°].  Formed  by  the 
action  of  chloro-formamide  on  an  ethereal  solu- 
tion of  cetyl  alcohol  (Gattermann,  A.  244,  41). 
i  Colourless  plates  (from  alcohol). 
'  HEXADECYL-BENZENE  C^H^.C^H^.  [27°]. 
(230°  at  15  mm.).  S.G.  Y  -8567.'  From  cetyl 
iodide,  iodobenzene,  and  Na.  SI.  sol.  cold  al- 
cohol, V.  sol.  ether,  benzene,  CS.„  and  chloro- 
form (Krafft  a.  Gottig,  B.  19,  2083;  21,  3180). 
Gives  a  nitro-  derivative  [36°]  which  reduces  to 
C|,H„.C,H.,.NH.  [53°]  (255°  at  14  mm.)  whence 
C„;H,,.C„H,.NHAc.  [104°]. 

HEXADECYL-CRESOL  C,H„.C„H,Me.OH. 
[62°].  (268°).  Formed  fromp-hexadecyl-toluene 
sulphonic  acid  by  potash-fusion  at  150°.  Crystals 
(from  alcohol). 

Ethyl  ether  C„H,3.C,.H.,Me.0Et.  [26-5°]. 
Fromhexadecyl-cresol,  ethyl  iodide,  and  alcoholic 
KOH  (Krafft  a.  Gottig,  B.  21,  3180). 

HEXADECYLENE  v.  Cetene. 

HEXADECYLENE  BROMIDE  v.  Di-bromo- 
hexadecane. 

HEXADECYL-MESITYLENE 
C,H,3C,,H3Ie3[6:5:3:l].  [c.40°].  (258°atl5mm.). 
From  bromo-mesitylene,  cetyl  iodide,  and  sodium 
(Krafft  a.  Gottig,  B.  21,  3180). 

HEXADECYL-PHENOL  C„-H.,3.C,H,.0H. 
[77-5°].  (261°  at  15  mm.).  From '  hexadecyl- 
benzene  by  sulphonating  and  fusing  the  result- 
ing sulphonic  acid  with  KOH  (Krafft,  B.  19, 
2683;  21,  3180). 

Ethyl  derivative  C„H.,.,.C„H,,OEt.  [43°]. 
Plates;  gives  on  oxidation  r4:l]'C .H^(OEt)(CO.,H). 

o-HEXADECYL-TOLUENE 
C„H33.C,,H,Me[l:2].    [9°].     (239°  at  15  mm.). 
S.G.     -8676  ;  f  -8072.    From  o-bromo-toluene, 
cetyl  iodide,  and  sodium  (Krafft  a.  Gottig,  B.  21, 
3181]. 

7)i-Hexadecyltolueiie  C|„Hj3.C^H^Me[l:3]. 
[12°].  (237°  at  15  mm.).  From  «i-bromo-tolu- 
ene,  cetyl  iodide,  and  Na  (K.  a.  G.). 

p-Hexadecyl-toluene  C,^H3,CsH,Me[l:4]. 
[27-.5°].  (240°  at  15  mm.).  Converted  by  HNO3 
(S.G.  1'2)  at  125°  into  ^3-toluic  acid.  Fuming 
H„SO,  sulplionatos  it. 

'  HEXA-DECYL-»j-XYLENE 
C,H,3.C„H3MeJ4:3:l].    [33-5°].    (250°).  From 
bromo-«j-xylene,  cetyl  iodide,  and  sodium.  Crys- 
tallises from  ether-alcohol  (Krafft  a.  Gottig,  B. 
21,  3180). 

HEXA-ICOSANEC,„H-,.  [44°].  A  soft  waxy 
substance  found  among  the  products  of  the  dis- 
tillation of  cerotic  acid  (Nafzger,  A.  224,  236). 

HEXAIN  DECA-CARBOXYLIC  ETHER  v. 
Hex.\ne  deca-cardoxylic  acid. 

HEXAMIDINE  C„H,  ,N„  i.e. 
Pr.CH,.CH,.C(XH,):NH.    '  Capronamidine. 
Heated  with  acetic  anhydride  and  sodium  ace- 
tate it  yields  the  nitrile  of  hexoic  (caproic)  acid. 

Salts.— B'HCl :  large  plates  [107°],  v.  sol. 
alcohol. — B'.^H.Cl..PtCl4 :  yellowish-red  plates 
[199°],  sol.  hot,  si.  sol.  cold,  water  (Pinner,  B. 
17,  175). 
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HEXAMIDOXIM   C,H,,.C(N0H)NH2.    Ca-  ! 

praniidoxim.  Isohutylacdamidoxim.  [58°]. 
Formed  by  direct  combination  of  hexonitrile  '< 
(eapronitrile)  with  hydroxylamine.  Glistening 
white  silvery  tables.  V.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  &c., 
si.  sol.  water.  Dissolves  in  aqueous  acids  and 
alkalis.— B'HCl :  [116°]  ;  white  needles,  v.  sol. 
water  and  alcohol,  si.  sol.  ether. 

Ethyl  ether  C,H„C(NH2)N0Et :  [35°]; 
very  hygroscopic,  long  white  needles  ;  v.  sol. 
alcohol,  ether,  &c.,  si.  sol.  water. 

Acetyl  derivative  C5H„.C(NH.,)N0Ac : 
[87°] ;  very  fine  silky  white  scales  ;  v.  sol.  alco- 
hol and  ether,  nearly  insol.  water. 

Benzoyl  derivative  C5Hi,C(NH2)NOBz : 
[106°] ;  felted  white  needles ;  sol.  alcohol,  ether, 
and  benzene,  insol.  water. 

Hexoyl  derivative 
C5H„.C(NH2)NOCOC5H„ :  [115°];  silvery  scales; 
v.  sol.  alcohol,  ether  and  benzene,  si.  sol.  water. 

C arbonyl  derivative 
(C,H„.C(NH„)NO),CO :  [114°];  felted  silky 
needles  ;  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  chloroform,  nearly 
insol.  water  and  benzene.  Formed  by  the  ac- 
tion of  carbonyl  chloride  upon  hexamidoxim 
(Jacoby,  B.  19,  1500). 

M-HEXANE  CgH,  ,  i.e. 
CH3.CH2.CH,,.CH.,.CH,.CH3.  Di-n-projnjl.  Eexyl 
hydride.  Methyl  -  pentane.  Methyl  -  amyl. 
Ethyl-butane.  Ethyl-butyl.  Mol.  w.  86.  (68-7°) 
at  751  mm.  (Schiff,  A.  220,  88) ;  (69-0°  i.V.) 
(Zander,  A.  214,  165);  (68-6°)  at  744  mm. 
(Briihl,  A.  200, 184) ;  (69°)  (Perkin,  C.  /.45,446). 
V.D.  3-06  (calc.  2-99)  (Schiff).  S.G.  g  -6753  (Z.); 

-6603  (B.)  ;  '-^  '668  (S.) ;  \l  -6739  ;  |f  -6662 
(P.).  M.M.  6-670 at  11°  (P.).  S.V.  139-7  (Schiff); 
140  (Z.) ;  138-7  (Kamsay).  ixg  1-3799.  Eoo  47-59 
(B.).  Critical  temperature  250-3°  (Pawlewsky,  B. 
16, 2634).  Occurs  in  Pennsylvanian  petroleum,  in 
the  light  oils  from  coal  tar  (Schorlemmer,  T.  162, 
111),  and  in  Galician  petroleum  (Lachovitch,  A. 
220, 192).  Is  the  chief  constituent  of  so-called 
'petroleum  ether  '  or  '  ligroin.' 

Formation. — 1.  By  reducing  with  zinc  and 
dilute  HCl  the  sec-hexyl  iodide  derived  from 
mannite  ;  the  jjroduct  being  freed  from  hexylene 
by  treatment  with  bromine  (Schorlemmer ;  cf. 
Erlenmeyer,  Z.  1863,  274).— 2.  By  heating 
«-propyl  iodide  dissolved  in  ether  with  sodium 
at  145°  (Schorlemmer,  A.  161,  277).— 3.  By  dis- 
tilling suberic  acid  with  lime  or  baryta  (Dale, 
C.  J.  17,  258  ;  c/.Eiche,  A.  113, 106).— 4.  Among 
the  products  obtained  by  distilling  tri-olein  under 
pressure  (Engler,  B.  22,  596). 

Properties. — Oil,  with  faint  characteristic 
odour,  unlike  petroleum. 

Reactions. — 1.  On  passing  through  a  red-lwt 
tube  the  following  products  were  obtained : 
ethylene,  propylene,  butinene  C.,Hg,  amylene, 
hexylene,  benzene,  and  gases  not  absorbed  by 
bromine.  Decomposition  begins  at  600°  to  700°, 
but  benzene  is  not  formed  except  at  a  high  tem- 
perature (Norton  a.  Andrews,  Am.  8,  1). — 2. 
Chlorination  gives  CH,.CH2.CH,,.CH„.CH2.CH„C1 
and  CH3.CH,,.CH2.CH.,.CHC1.CH3  (Schorlemmer, 
A.  199,  139;  cf.  Morgan,  C.  J.  28,  301).— 3. 
Broviine  vapour  passed  through  boiling  hexane 
forms  only  secondary  hexyl  bromide  (Schor- 
lemmer, T.  1878,  1 ;  A.  188,  260).  Bromine  at 
125°  forms  crystalline  CsH.,Brs  and  also  CeH^Bra 


:  and  C.HsBrg ;  at  135°  it  forms  C,.Br„,  which,  at 
a  higher  temperature,  is  resolved  into  bromine 
1  and  hexa-bromo-benzene  (Wahl,  B.  10,  402, 
'  1234). 

Scc-hexane  C^H,,  i.e.  i'r.Pr.  Isohexane. 
Propyl-isopropyl.  Ethyl-isobutyl.  Methyl-iso- 
amyl.  Isopropyl-propane.  (62°)  (W.) ;  (59°- 
62°)  (Perkin,  C.  J.  45,  447).  S.G.  2  -701 ;  i| 
-6633  ;  If  -6534  (P.).  M.M.  6-769  at  17°  (P.)'. 
V.D.  3-05  (calc.  2-98).  Prepared  by  decomposing 
isobutyl  iodide  (40  g.)  with  EtI  (34  g.)  and  sodium 
(11  g.)  (Wurtz,  A.  Ch.  [3]  44,  275).  Occurs  in 
Galician  and  in  American  petroleum  (Warren  ; 
Lachovitch,  A.  220,  192).  By  passing  through 
a  red-hot  tube  it  is  decomposed  into  ethylene, 
propylene,  butylene,  amylene,  hexylene,  butinene, 
and  some  parafSns  (Norton  a.  Andrews,  Am.  8, 
!)• 

Sec-hexane  C^Hu  i.e.  Pr.Pr.  Di-isopropyl. 
Isohexane.  (58-0°)  (Zander,  A.  214, 167).  S.G. 
g  -6829  (Z.) ;  -668  (Perkin,  C.  J.  45,  447).  M.M. 
6-784  at  15°  (P.).  S.V.  136-5  (Z.).  Formed  by 
the  action  of  sodium  on  an  ethereal  solution  of 
isopropyl  iodide  (Schorlemmer,  A.  144,  184). 
Formed  also  by  the  action  of  HI  on  pinacone 
CMe.,(OH).CMe,.(OH)  (Bouchardat,  C.  R.  74, 
809).  According  to  Berthelot  (Bl.  9,  268)  this 
hexane  is  also  obtained  by  heating  di-allyl  with 
HI.  Biche  (A.  Ch.  [5]  9,  432)  obtained  it  by 
distilling  barium  ?i-heptoate  at  a  red  heat.  It 
also  occurs  among  the  products  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling whale  oil  under  pressure  (Engler,  B.  22, 
595).  It  is  an  oil,  with  faint  odour.  Chromic 
acid  oxidises  it  to  CO,  and  acetic  acid. 

Sec-hexane  C«H,,  i.e.  CHa.CHEt.,.  Mothyl- 
di-ethyl-metliane.  (64°).  S.G.  -6765.  One 
of  the  products  of  the  reduction  of 
CHj.CHI.CHMeEt  with  zinc  and  glacial  acetic 
acid  CH,.C(OH)Eta  and  GH^rCH.CHMeEt  being 
also  formed  (Wislicenus,  A.  219, 315).  The  same 
hydrocarbon,  (60°),  was  said  by  Le  Bel  (Bl.  [2] 
25,  546)  to  be  formed,  together  with  ethane  and 
decane,  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  a  mixture  of 
Mel  and  optically  active  amyl  iodide ;  Just  (A. 
220,  150)  failed,  however,  to  obtain  it  by  this 
method. 

yeri-hexane  G^B.^^  i.e.  CMegEt.  Tri-methyl- 
ethyl-methane.     (43°-48°).     From  ferj-butyl 
iodide  and  ZnEt^  (Goriainoff,  A.  165,  107). 
References.  —  Di-bromo-   and  Di-chlobo- 

HEXANK. 

HEXANE  CARBOXYIIC  ACID  v.  Heptoic 

ACID. 

Hexane  di-carboxylic  acid  v.  Di-ethyl-suc- 
ciNic,  Tetka-methyl-succinic,  Auyl-malonic, 
Suberic,  and  Di-aldanic  acids. 

Hexane  tri-carboxylic  acid 
CHEt(C0,,H).CEt(C02H),.  [150°].  Ethyl-bu- 
teiiyl  tri-carboxylic  acid.  Formed  by  saponify- 
ing the  ether  (1  mol.)  with  KOHAq  (9  mols.)  to 
which  a  little  alcohol  has  been  added  (Hjelt,  B. 
21,  2089).  Crystalline  solid,  v.  sol.  water.  At 
150°-160°  it  is  split  up  into  CO,  and  di-ethyl- 
succinic  acid. 

Ethyl  ether  EtjA'"  (186°  at  36  mm.); 
(281°  at  760  mm.).    S.G.  1-024. 

Formation. — 1.  By  the  action  of  o-bromo- 
butyric  ether  on  sodium  ethyl-malonic  ether 
(Hjelt,  B.  21,  2089 ;  cf.  Hjelt,  B.  20,  8078).— 
2.  Sodium  (11-5  g.)  is  dissolved  in  alcohol 
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(200  c.c.)  and  butane  tri-carboxylic  ether 
CH(CO,Et),.CHEt(CO,Et)  (137  g.)  is  added  to- 
gether with  EtI  (80  g.).  The  reaction  is  com- 
plete after  heating  at  100°  for  4  hours  (Bischoff, 
B.  21,  2092). 

Properties. — Oil,  which  distils  with  partial 
decomposition.  By  boiling  with  H.^SO,  it  is 
sai^onified,  CO^  being  given  off,  and  two  isomeric 
di-ethyl-succinic  acids  formed,  one  being  v.  sol. 
ether,  the  other  si.  sol.  ether. 

First  nitrile  CO.,Et.CCyEt.CHEt.CO,Et. 
(280°-286°).  A  product  of  the  action  of  alco- 
holic KCy  on  a-bromo-butyric  ether  (Zelinsky  a. 
Britschinin,  B.  21,  ;5:598).  Oil. 

Hexane  tri-carboxylic  acid  C,iH|,  (C0.,H)3. 
Suhero-carboxylic  acid.  S.  35-6  at  14°.  Formed 
by  boiling  chloro-suberic  acid  with  KCy  and  de- 
composing the  resulting  cyano-suberic  acid  with 
KOH  (Groger,  M.  1,  510;  Bauer,  il/.  4,  341).— 
Pb^A'",  (at  100°).^FeA"':  brown  pp.— Ag,A"'. 

Hexane  tetra-carboxylic  acid.  Ethyl 
ether  CEt(CO,,Et),.CEt(CO,,Et),>.  Di-cthijl- 
acctylene-tctra-carboxylic  ether.  (199°atll  mm.). 
S.G.  if  1-043.  Formed  from  chloro-etliyl-malonic 
ether  and  sodium  ethyl-malonic  ether  (Bischoff, 
B.  21,  2085).  Oil.  On  saponification  it  yields 
di-ethyl-succinic  acid  [188°]. 

Hexane  deea-carboxylic  acid  Ethyl  ether 
C„H,(CO.,Et),„i.c. 
CH,(C02Et).G(C02Et)j.C(C0,Et), 

I  .  So-called 

CH,(CO,Et).C(CO,Et),.C(CO,Et), 
'  hcxa'in  '  decacarboxylic  ether.    A  thick  oil,  ob- 
tained by  treating 

CH,.(CO..Et).C(CO.,Et).,.C(CO„Et)„Cl  with 
CH..(CO„Et).C(CO"Et),'.C(CO.,Et).,Na  (Bischoff,  B. 

21,  2115). 

HEXANE  SULPHONIC  ACID  CHj^.f^O^H. 
Formed  by  oxidising  hexyl  mercaptan  (from 
petroleum  hexane)  (Pelouze  a.  Cahours,  A.  127, 
192).    Syrup.— BaA'„  (at  100°) :  scales. 

HEXECONTANE  C,;„H,.,,.  [102°].  Obtained 
by  heating  (10  pts.  of)  myricyl  iodide  [70'5°] 
with  potassium  (1  pt.)  at  135°,  the  product  being 
boiled  successively  with  water,  alcohol,  petro- 
leum-ether, and  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  finally 
crystallised  from  benzene  (Hell  a.  Hiigele,  B. 

22,  502).  V.  si.  sol.  hot  alcohol  and  ether,  si. 
sol.  petroleum-ether  and  HOAc,  ra.  sol.  chloro- 
form and  benzene.  Partially  decomposed  by 
distillation.  On  distilling  under  reduced  pressure 
there  is  formed  a  paraffin-like  mass,  v.  sol.  petro- 
leum-ether, which  extracts  a  hydrocarbon  [70°]. 

HEXENOIC  ACID  C,H,„0..  i.e. 
CH.,.CH:GEt.CO.,H.   a-Ethyl-crotonic  acid.  Mol. 
w.  114.    [41°].  "(209°). 

Formation. — 1.  From  oxalic  ether  by  treat- 
ment with  ZnEt.,  and  decomposition  of  the  re- 
sulting CO,,Et.CEt,,.OH  with  PCI3.  By  this 
means  the  ether  is  obtained,  and  is  subsequently 
saponified  (Frankland  a.  Duppa,  C.  J.  18,  133  ; 
Fittig  a.  Howe,  A.  200,  21).— 2.  By  heating 
CO.,Et.CEt.,.OEt  with  HCl  at  150°  (Geuther,  Bl. 
[2]  10,  34).— 3.  By  treating  CO.,H.CEt,OH  with 
PCI.,  and  decomposing  the  distillate  with  water 
(Geuther).  —  4.  By  distilling  oxyhexoic  acid 
CH,.CH(OH).CHEt.CO.,H  (Waldschmidt,  ^.  188, 
245). 

Properties. — Large  four-sided  prisms  (after 
fusion)  ;  si.  sol.  water,  v.  e.  sol.  alcohol  and 
ether.    Its  aqueous  solution  reddens  litmus,  but 


its  salts  easily  give  up  part  of  their  acid  when 
evaporated.  Sublimes  in  the  cold.  Eeadily 
polymerised  by  heating  or  exposing  to  the  air. 
Not  affected  by  reducing  agents. 

Reactions. — 1.  Potash-fusion  forms  acetic 
and  7t-butyric  acid  (Petrieff,  B.  6,  1098).— 2. 
HBr  forms  C,;H,,BrO,  [25°]  which  when  boiled 
with  water  or  alkalis  gives  amylene  and  oxy- 
hexoic acid  [48°-52°]  (Fittig  a.  Howe).— 3.  Bro- 
mine  forms  C,H,„Br,0,  [80-5°].— 4.  Chromic 
acid  mixture  forms  CO,,  and  acetic  acid  (Chap- 
man a.  Smith,  P.  M.  [4]  36,  290).— 5.  KMnO^ 
added  to  a  very  dilute  solution  of  the  K  salt  forms 
CH,.CH(OH).CEt(OH).CO,,H  [96°]  (Fittig,  B.  21, 
919). 

Salts.  —  CuA'j:  greenish-blue  pp.  — 
Cu(OH)A':  formed  from  the  preceding  by  heat- 
ing with  alcohol. — PbA'^aq:  crystalline  pp.,  si. 
sol.  water. — AgA':  scales  (from  hot  water). 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.  (105°).  S.G.  ^  -920. 
Mobile  oil,  smelling  of  peppermint  and  of  fungi 
(F.  a.  D.).    Saponified  by  boiling  alcoholic  KOH. 

Hexenoic  acid  C,H|„0„  i.e. 
CH,Et.CH:CH.CO,H  (?).  ' -y-Ethyl-crotonic  acid. 
(c.  126°  at  26  mm.).  From  tri-methyl-leucine 
Pr.CH,.CH(NMe,OH).CO,,H  by  heating  at  125° 
(Korner  a.  Menozzi,  G.  13,  354).  Liquid.  Com- 
bines with  HBr.    Its  Cd  salts  form  long  prisms. 

Hexenoic  acid  C,H,„Oo  i.e.  Et.CH:CMe.CO,H. 
P-Etliyl-methacrylic  acid.  [24°].  (213°  cor.). 
S.G.  II  •9812.  One  of  the  products  of  the  oxida- 
tion of  the  corresponding  aldehyde  (methyl- 
ethyl-acrolein)  (Lieben  a.  Zeisel,  M.4,  70;  Solo- 
nina,  J.  B.  1887,  302).  Monoclinic  prisms  ; 
a:&:c  =  1-41:1: -385;  /3=104°38'.  Volatile  with 
steam  ;  si.  sol.  water,  v.  e.  sol.  ether  and  benzene. 
Combines  with  bromine,  forming  di-bromo-hexoic 
acid.  Eeduced  by  zinc  and  HBr  (or  HI)  to 
methyl-proi^yl-acetic  (hoxoic)  acid.  Its  soluble 
salts  give  white  pps.  with  salts  of  Zn,  Ag,  and 
Pb,  a  blue  pp.  with  CuSO,,,  and  an  oily  pp.  with 
FeCl3. — CaA'2  4aq:  prisms  or  silky  needles. — ■ 
AgA' :  sparingly  soluble  needles  or  leaflets. 

Hexenoic  acid  C,  H|„0„  i.e. 
(CH,)„C:CH.CH,..CO.',H  or' 

CH2:CMe.CH„.CH2.CO,H.  Pyroterebic  acid. 
Formed,  together  with  teraconic  acid  and  the 
lactone  of  oxy-isohexoic  acid,  by  the  dry  distilla- 
tion of  terebic  acid  (Chautard,  J.  Ph.  [3]  28,  192; 
WiUiams,  B.  6,  1095  ;  Mielck,  A.  180,  52).  If 
the  process  be  conducted  slowly  the  lactone  is 
the  chief  product,  if  rapidly,  pyroterebic  acid  is 
mainly  produced.  The  distillate  is  heated  with 
baryta-water,  and  C0„  is  passed  in  until  the  ppd. 
BaCOj  is  redissolved  ;  the  lactone  is  then  ex- 
tracted with  ether,  and  on  evaporating  the  resi- 
due barium  teraconate  crystallises  out.  The 
mother-liquor  is  treated  with  H.^SO^,  and  pyro- 
terebic acid  distilled  over  with  steam,  and  jjuri- 
fied  by  means  of  its  Ca  salt.  The  yield  is  about 
14  p.c.  (Geisler,  A.  208,  37). 

Properties. — Liquid,  not  solidifying  at  —  15°  ; 
si.  sol.  water.  On  adding  3  or  4  vols,  of  water 
to  the  dry  acid  a  homogeneous  liquid  is  obtained, 
but  further  addition  of  water  causes  separation 
into  two  layers,  the  upper  one  being  the  acid. 
The  acid  is  not  affected  by  boiling  for  some  time 
with  water. 

Reactions. — 1.  Converted  by  prolonged  heat- 
ing at  its  boiling-point  into  the  isomeric  lactone 
,  of  osy-isohexoic  acid.    The  same  change  occurs 
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when  HBr  is  passed  into  the  acid,  probably 
through  intermediate  formation  of  the  acid 
(CH3),CBr.CH2.CH.,.CO,H.— 2.  Bromine  forms  a 
di-bromo-isohexoic  acid. 

Salt  s. — CaA'.,  3aq :  glisteningprisms. — AgA' : 
leaf-like  crystals,  si.  sol,  water. 

Hexenoic  acid  CbH|„0.,.  Formed  by  oxidising 
hexenyl  alcohol  with  chromic  acid  mixture  (Dest- 
rem,  A.  Ch.  [5J  27,  72).  Liquid,  volatile  with 
steam.  Split  up  by  potash-fusion  into  acetic  and 
butyric  acids.  Its  salts  are  amorphous.  Pro- 
bably identical  with  the  preceding  acid. 

Hexenoic  acid  C,  H|„02  i.e. 
CH,:CMe.CH.,.CH.,.CO..H  or 
(CH3).,C:CH.CH,.C02H.  (203°  uncor.).  Formed 
from  the  lactone  of  7-oxy-isohexoic  acid  by  boil- 
ing with  alcohol  and  NaOEt  for  12  hours  (H. 
Erdmann,  A.  228,  183).  Colourless  liquid  with 
pungent  odour  and  acid  taste.  When  boiled  for 
a  long  time  it  partially  changes  to  the  isomeric 
lactone  of  7-oxy-isohexoic  acid. —  CaA'.^  aq. — 
CaA'„  3aq  :  trimetric  crystals. — AgA'. 

Hexenoic  acid  C„H,„0.,i.e.  Pr.CH:CH.CO,H(?). 
Isopyroterchic  acid.  Formed,  together  with  iso- 
sorbic  acid,  by  the  action  of  CO.,  on  crude  C^HjNa, 
possibly  through  presence  of  CjH.iNa  as  an  im- 
purity (Lagermarck  a.  Eltekoff,  Bl.  [2]  33,  159  ; 
J.  R.  11,  125).  Liquid,  si.  sol.  water;  heavier 
than  water.  Slightly  volatile  with  steam.  Com- 
bines with  HBr.  Bromine  forms  GJljJirfi.^, 
[99°].    The  silver  salt  dissolves  in  water. 

Hexenoic  acid C,Hi„02i.e.Pr.CH:CH.C0.,H(?). 
Hijdrosorbic  acid.  (205°  cor.);  (208°  i.V.) 
(Fittig,  A.  200,  42).  S.G.  -969.  Formed  by 
reducing  sorbic  acid  with  sodium-amalgam 
(Fittig  a.  Barringer,  B.  9,  1198  ;  A.  161,  309). 
Liquid ;  on  prolonged  boihng  it  is  decomposed, 
the  boiling-point  being  raised.  Combines  with 
bromine.  Combines  with  fuming  HBrAq  readily 
in  the  cold,  forming  liquid  bromo-hexoic  acid 
(Stahl,  B.  9,  120).  Potash-fusion  gives  acetic 
and  91-butyric  acid.  On  warming  with  H„SOj  it 
changes  to  the  lactone  of  oxy-hexoic  acid.  Its 
rate  of  etherification  has  been  studied  by  Men- 
schutkin  {B.  13,  163).— CaA'^  aq  [c.  125°].  S.  (of 
CaA'o)  6-2  at  16°.  Needles,  more  sol.  cold  than 
hot  water. — BaA'j.  [above  265°].  Needles. — 
CuA',, :  green  pp.  [185°-190°].— AgA' :  pp.  SI. 
sol.  cold  water. 

Ethijl  ether  EtA'.  [167°]. 

Hexenoic  acid  CsH,„0,.  Isohydrosorbic  acid. 
[-10°].  (209°  i.V.).  Formed,  together  with  the 
lactone  of  oxy-hexoic  acid,  by  boiling  bromo- 
hexoic  acid  (the  hydrobromide  of  hydrosorbic 
acid)  with  water  (Hjelt,  B.  15,  618 ;  cf.  Lands- 
berg,  A.  200,  51).  Combines  with  HBr,  forming 
the  parent  bromo-hexoic  acid. — CaA'^  aq :  laminae ; 
more  sol.  hot  than  cold  water. 

Hexenoic  acid  CbH,„02.  Hexylenic  acid. 
[39°].  From  tri-chloro-hexoic  acid,  zinc,  and 
HClAq  (Pinner,  B.  10,  1054).  Long  flat  needles 
(from  ether),  or  lozenge-shaped  plates  (from 
ligroin) ;  nearly  insol.  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol.  Does 
not  sublime  in  the  cold. 

Hexenoic  acid  C,.H,„02.  (208°).  Occurs  in 
small  quantity  in  crotonoil  (Schmidt  a.  Berendes, 
A.  191,  121). 

References. — Bromo-  and  Chloro-hexenoic 
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HEXENOIC  ALDEHYDE  C,H,„0  i.e. 
Et.CH:CMe.CHO.   Mcthyl-cthyl-acrolein.  (137° 


cor.).  S.G.  2  -86.  Formed  by  heating  profionic 
aldehyde  at  100°  with  an  equal  volume  of  a  so- 
lution of  NaOAc  (containing  21  p.c.  NaOAc) ;  on 
fractionally  distilling  the  product  the  chief  por- 
tion passes  over  at  135^-140°  (Lieben  a.  Zeisel, 
M.  4,  16).  Colourless  liquid,  with  penetrating 
odour,  insol.  water.  Gradually  turns  yellow  on 
exposure  to  air.  It  forms  a  crystalline  com- 
pound with  NaHSOj. 

Reactions. — 1.  HCl forms  unstable  C^H,, CIO. 

2.  Bromine  forms  CuH|„Br.,0,  a  heavy  oil  which 
forms    crystalline    C„H,„Br2(OH)S03Na  3aq. — 

3.  Iron  filings  and  HOAc  reduce  it  to  a  mixture 
of  a  hexyl  alcohol  PrCHMe.CH.OH,  the  corre- 
sponding aldehyde,  and  an  alcohol  C|;H|..0, 
which  is  readily  converted  into  tri-oxy-hexane 
Et.CH(OH).CMe(OH).CH.,OH.  —  4.  Oxidation 
with  chromic  acid  mixture,  free  oxygen,  or  moist 
silver  oxide  gives  carbonic,  formic,  acetic,  pro- 
pionic, hexenoic  (ethyl-methacrylic),  and  di-oxy- 
hexoic  acids,  together  with  methyl  propyl  ke- 
tone.— 5.  Ammonia  unites  with  it,  forming  a 
solid  product  (?  CisHjjN^  or  Ci^Hj^Nj),  which  is 
converted  at  140°  into  parvoline  C9H13N,  a 
homologue  of  pyridine  (Waage,  M.  4,  725).  By 
heating  the  compound  of  hexenoic  aldehyde  with 
NH,  to  200°  there  is  formed  picoline,  parvoline 
(196°),  a  base  C„H„N  (233°),  and  a  base  Ci^H^N, 
which  is  a  mobile  liquid,  with  pale-blue  fluor- 
escence. The  parvoline  gives,  on  oxidation, 
pyridine  (a;3)-di-carboxylic  acid  (Hoppe,  M.  9, 
634). — 6.  Heated  with  aqueous  SO,  for  4  hours 
at  80°  there  is  formed,  after  neutralising  with 
BaCOj,  a  salt  C|5H,.,0(S03)2Ba  2aq,  which  is  split 
up  by  heating  with  baryta-water  into  barium 
sulphite  and  hexenoic  aldehyde.  If  the  contents 
of  the  tube  are  boiled  with  water  before  neutral- 
ising there  is  obtained  amorphous  C5H,2(SOj)2Ba. 
7.  If  the  aldehyde  be  left  in  contact  with 
aqueous  SO.,  for  some  days  and  the  product  be 
saturated  with  BaCOj  and  oxidised  with  bromine 
water,  there  is  formed  a  salt  of  sulpho-hexoic 
acid :  C,.H,„S05Ba  crystallising  in  hexagonal 
plates  (Ludwig,  M.  9,  658). 

Hexenoic  aldehyde  C^H.^Oj.  (135°-138°). 
Formed,  together  with  allyl  chloride  anddi-allyl- 
oxide  by  heating  allyl  alcohol  with  dilute  (10 
p  c.)  HClAq  at  100°  for  20  hours  (Solonina,  J.  B. 
1887,  302).  Oil.  Absorbs  oxygen  eagerly  from 
the  air,  producing  hexenoic  (ethyl-methacrylic 
acid).  Forms  an  oxim  [49°]  (194°).  Probably 
identical  with  the  preceding  aldehyde. 

HEXENYL  ALCOHOL  C.HjjO  i.e. 
CH.,:CH.CH2.CMe,0H.  Di-methyl-allyl-carbinol. 
(120°  cor.).  S.G.'a -8438  ;  w -8307.  Eoo  49-84 
(Kanonnikoff).  H.C.  914,000  (Louguinine,  A.  Ch. 
[5]  23,  385). 

Preparation. — By  slowly  pouring  a  mixture 
of  acetone  and  allyl  iodide  on  granulated  zinc  at 
0°  (M.  a.  A.  Saytzeff,  A.  185,  151,  175).  The 
product  is  mixed  with  water  and  distilled.  In 
the  preparation  of  this  body  from  allyl  iodide, 
zinc,  and  acetone,  a  by-product  of  the  formula 
CoHjsO  (c.  176°)  occurs  if  the  allyl  iodide  con- 
tains isopropyl  iodide.  Its  specific  refractive 
power,  R  00  =  72-27,  indicating  a  double  union  of 
carbon  atoms.  It  combines  with  bromine  form- 
ing C^H.jBrjO.  With  PCI,  it  forms  C„H„C1, 
which  boils  about  180°,  with  partial  decompo- 
sition. The  same  body  is  also  formed  by  the 
action  of  isopropyl  iodide  and  zinc  on  the  pure 
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hexcnyl  alcohol  (W.  Dicff,  J.  iw.  [2]  27,  364).  A 
mixture  of  acetone  (75 g.),  allyl  iodide  (205g.), 
and  isobutyl  iodide  (230  g.),  is  converted  by  zinc 
into  di-methyl-allyl-carbinol,  but  a  small  quan- 
tity (2g.)  of  an  alcohol  C,„H,,„0  (c.  195°)  is 
formed.  These  bodies  appear  to  be  di-metliyl- 
allyl  carbinol,  in  which  an  atom  of  hydrogen  is 
displaced  by  isopropyl  and  by  isobutyl  respec- 
tively (E.  Schatzky,  pr.  [2]  30,  216).  The  al- 
cohol CaHigO  is  converted  by  Na  and  Mel  into  a 
methyl  ether  CMe,(OMe).C„H,,  (l(jg°-172°  un- 
cor.),  E  j,  77-01,  S.G.  -8027,  which  is  oxidised 
by  KRInO,  to  acetic,  isobutyric,  oxalic,  and 
methoxy-valeric  acids  (Kononovitch,  J.  pr.  [2] 
30,399). 

Properties. — Liquid,  smelling  like  camphor  ; 
si.  sol.  water,  with  which  it  forms  a  hydrate 
C,H,„0  aq  (117°). 

Reactions.  — 1.  Chromic  acid  mixture  oxidises 
it  to  formic  acid,  ^-oxy-isovaleric  acid,  and  ace- 
tone. KMnO,  acts  in  like  manner  (Schirokofi', 
J.2n:  [2]  23,  205).— 2.  Bro;«iHC  forms  C,H,.,Br.,0. 
8.  HOCl,  followed  by  displacement  of  CI  by  OH, 
gives  tri-oxy-hexane  (hexyl-glycerin)  (Eeformat- 
sky,  J.  pr.  [2]  31,  318).— 4.  By  heating  the  al- 
cohol (1  vol.)  with  H.,S04  (2  vols.)  and  water 
(1  vol.)  for  3  days  at  100°,  and  distilling  the  oily 
product,  two  hydrocarbons  are  got,  viz.  C,Ji,„ 
boiling  below  100°,  and  C,„H„„  boiling  at  180°- 
200°.  The  latter  is  purified  by  shaking  with  F.fi^ 
and  redistilling,  and  exhibits  the  following  pro- 
perties :  (194°-199°).  V.D.  80-3  (H  =  l).  S.G. 
H  -853;  -839.  C.E.  (0°-21°)  -00082.  E 
89-34.  It  combines  readily  with  bromine.  With 
fuming  HCl  it  appears  to  form  a  compound 
C,2Ho,„HCl.  It  is  oxidised  by  chromic  mixture 
to  acetone,  acetic  acid,  propionic  acid  and  a  fixed 
acid  with  the  formula  C,„H„0,  or  C,„H,,0,  (W. 
Nikolsky  a.  A.  Saytzeif,  J.  pr.  [2J  27,  380).  Its 
specific  rotation  is  5-22  more  than  that  calculated 
from  Briihl's  numbers.  This  would  indicate 
three  C:C  groups  (Albitzky,  J.  pr.  [2]  30,  214). 
The  hydrocarbon  C,jH|„  is  formed  by  removal  of 
H.O  from  the  alcohol,  so  that  it  is  either 

(CH3),C:CH.CH:CH,  or  CH„:C<^^y  ' ^^^.^jj 

The  hydrocarbon  C,;,H,„  is  a  polymeride  of  this. 

Acetyl  derivative  C,,H||OAc.  (138°  cor.). 
S.G.  S  -9007  ;     '  -8832. 

Secondary  hexenyl  alcoliol 
CH2:CH.CH„.CH.,.CH(0H).CH,.  Di-allylhydrate. 
Alhjl-isopropi/l  alcohol.    (139°).    S.G.  -842 
(Crow) ;  2  -861  (Wurtz). 

Preparation. — 1.  Allyl-acetone  (1  vol.)  is 
mixed  with  ether  (1  vol.),  and  put  into  a  flask 
containing  water  (2  vols.).  Small  pieces  of  so- 
dium are  thrown  into  the  flask,  which  is  cooled 
meanwhile  by  standing  in  water.  The  ethereal  , 
solution  is  poured  off,  dried  over  K.,CO„  and  dis-  ' 
tilled  (J.  K.  Crow,  C.  J.  33,  53 ;  'ef.  Kablukotf, 
/.  R.  1887,  513).— 2.  From  hydriodide  of  di- 
allyl  and  Ag.O  (Wurtz,  A.  Ch.  [4]  3,  172). 

Properties. — SI.  sol.  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and 
ether.  Sweet  taste,  but  rather  pungent  odour. 
Combines  violently  with  bromine.  Gives  acetic 
acid  on  oxidation  (Sorokin,  J.  pr.  [2]  23,  20). 

Acetate    C.,H,.CH...CH(OAc)CH^.  (148°) 
(Crow) ;  (158°  cor.)  (Markownikoflf,    R.  13,  355). 
Formed  from  the  alcohol  by  heating  with  Ac._,0 
in  a  flask  with  inverted  condenser.  Formed 
Vol.  II. 
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also  from  di-allyl  di-hydro-iodide  and  AgOAc. 
Liquid  with  pleasant  refreshing  odour. 

Dibromide 
CH,Br.CHBr.CH,.CH,,.CH(0H)CH3.  Formed  by 
adding  bromine  to  a  solution  of  the  alcohol  in 
CHCI3.  The  chloroform  is  then  distilled  off  in 
vacuo.  It  cannot  be  distilled.  K,,CO;,  converts 
it  into  an  oil,  C,jH||Br(OH),.;  volatile  with  steam. 

Hexenyl  alcohol  C|,H,..6  i.e. 
CH3.CH:CH.CMe,.0H.   (il0°-115°).  From  the 
chloride  of  crotonic  acid  and  ZnMe2  (Pawlow- 
sky,  B.  5,  331). 

Hexenyl  alcohol  C,H|.,0  i.e. 
CH.j.CH,.CH:CMe.CH,bH.  One  of  the  products 
of  the  action  of  iron  tilings  and  HOAo  on  hexe- 
noic  aldehyde  (methyl  ethyl-acrolein).  Forms  a 
bromide  C,jH|.,Br.>0,  which  is  converted  by  distil- 
lation with  water  into  a  tri-oxy-hexane  (Liebeu 
a.  Zeisel,  M.  4,  28). 

Hexenyl  alcoliol  C„H,.,0.  (137°).  S.G.  19 
-891.  S.  10  at  10°.  Formed'  by  distilling  calcium 
glycerin  CaG,H,0,  (Destrem,  A.  Ch.  [5]  27,  58). 
Liquid,  smelling  like  peppermint  and  allyl  alco- 
hol. Not  reduced  by  sodium-amalgam.  Na 
and  K  form  gelatinous  C,jH,,0Na  and  C,;H||0K. 
Chromic  acid  oxidises  it  to  pyroterebic  acid. 
Bromine  forms   C,H,,.Br.,0   (252°-255°) ;  S.G. 

1-99.  PCI,  gives  C,H,;C1  (71°).  HBr  forms 
C,H„Br  (100°)  ;  S.G.  ^  1-35.  Chlorine  forms 
C,H,„C].,0  (205°-210°) ;  S.G.  ^  1-4.  PI3  forms 
C„H,,I  (131°) ;  S.G.  i2  1-92,  whence  K.,S  forms 
(C„H„),S  (169°). 

Acetyl  derivative  C,jH||0Ac.  (145°). 
Benzoyl  derivative  C^H,,OBz.  [105°]. 
(275°~280°).    Yellow  prisms. 

Reference. — Chloro-iiexenyl  alcohol. 
HEXENYL  CHLORIDE  C„H,iCl.  Chloro- 
hexylene.     (71°).     From    the  corresponding 
alcohol  (Destrem,  A.  Ch.  [2]  27,  5).    Light  oil. 

Hexenyl  chloride 
CH,:CH.CH,.CH,,.CHC1.CH,.  (130°-140°). 
Formed,  together  with  di-chloro-hexane,  by 
heating  di-allyl  (hexinene)  with  fuming  HClAq 
(Wurtz). 

Hexenyl  chloride  C,H,,C1.  (122°).  S.G.  ii 
•9036.  V.D.  4-02.  Formed  by  the  action  of  cone, 
alcoholic  KOH  on  the  di-chloro-hexane,  which 
is  a  by-product  in  the  action  of  HOCl  on  hexyl- 
ene  from  mannite  (Henry,  C.  R.  97,  260). 
H.,SO,  converts  it  into  a  ketone  (125°)  ; 

S.G.  11  -fi343  ;  V.D.  3-45. 

HEXENYL  GLYCERIN  Tei-oxv-uexane. 
DI-HEXENYL  OXIDE  (C,H,,),0.  Dialhjl 
oxide.   (180°).    A  product  of  the  action  of  Ag.O 
on  the  mono-  or  di-hydroiodide  of  diallyl  (Wurtz, 
A.  Ch.  [4J  3,  175). 

Di-hexenyl  oxide  (C,H,,).,0.  (117°).  From 
hexenyl  iodide  and  HgO.  Also  from  C,H,|I  and 
C^H,,ONa  {v.  Hexenyl  alcohol).  Oil,  heavier 
than  water  (Destrem,  A.  Ch.  [5]  27,  58). 

DI-HEXENYL  SULPHIDE  (C,H,,),,S.  (169°). 
From  iodo-hexylene  and  Iv,,S  (Destrem,  A.  Ch. 
[5J  27,  58).  Heavy  oil,  of  nauseating  odour. 
Gives  a  maroon-red  colouration  with  H-.SOj. 

HEXIC  ACID  C;H,„03  ?  [126°].  An  acid 
formed  from  propyl-aceto-acetic  ether  by  suc- 
cessive treatment  with  bromine  and  alcoholic 
KOH  (Demar(,'ay,  C.  B.  88,  126 ;  cf.  Fittig,  B. 
16,  1939;  Pawloff,  B.  16,  486).  Large  pearly 
plates  (from  hot  water). 
I  Y  Y 
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Isohexic  acid  CjHioOa  ?  [124°].  Formed  in 
like  manner  from  isopropyl-aceto-acetic  ether. 
Prisms  (from  ether). 

HEXINENE  CsH.olc.Pr.CH^.ClC.H.  Butyl- 
acetylene.  (70°).  Formed  by  the  action  of 
metallic  sodium  on  methyl  propyl  acetylene  at 
160°,  and  decomposition  of  the  sodium  com- 
pound with  water  (Faworsky,  J.  jn:  [2]  37,  428). 
Gives  pps.  with  ammoniacal  copper  and  silver 
solutions.  Yields  on  treating  the  sodium  com- 
pound with  CO.,  a  carboxylic  acid. 

Hexinene  MesCCiCH.  (39°).  Formed  by 
the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  at  140°  for 
12  hours  on  di-chloro-tetra-methyl-ethane 
(Faworsky,  J.  pr.  [2J  37,  393).  Forms  pps.  with 
ammoniacal  cuprous  and  silver  solutions.  Is 
not  altered  by  heating  with  alcoholic  potash  to 
200°. 

Hexinene  CjHn,  i.e. 
CH2:CH.CH2.CH2.CH:CH2.  This  compound  has 
been  described  as  Di-allyl  (q.v.).  When  heated 
with  bromine  it  gives  a  crystalline  mass  [46°]. 
This  is  a  mixture  of  two  substances,  [65°]  and 
[56°],  both  having  the  formula  C„H|„Brj.  From 
this  it  appears  that  the  di-allyl  obtained  by  the 
action  of  Na  on  C3H5I  is  a  mixture  of  two  isomeric 
bodies,  probably  CH,.:CH.CH,,.CH.,.CH:CH„  and 
CH3.CH:CH.CH:CH.CH3  (dipropenyl)  (Sabaneeff, 
Bl.  [2]  45,  182).  When  diallyl  is  diluted  with 
(1  vol.)  paraffin  oil  and  treated  with  H.SO4, 
the  lower  layer  separated  and  distilled  with 
water  yields  'hexylene  oxide,'  a  liquid  C^H^JO, 
smelling  like  menthol  (93°).  Oxidation  of  this 
CijHijO  gives  HOAc  and  CO., ;  sodium-amalgam 
has  no  action ;  HI  at  100°  gives  i8-hexyl 
iodide  (166°)  (Jekyll,  Bl.  [2]  15,  233).  Another 
method  of  hydration  is  to  add  the  diallyl  drop 
by  drop  to  well  cooled  H.,SO.,.  The  acid  is 
diluted  with  ice,  neutralised,  and  distilled,  when 
hexylene  oxide  passes  over  at  92°-95°.  Some 
of  the  salt  of  the  undecomposed  sulphuric  acid 
remains  behind  in  the  flask.  The  Ba  and  Ca 
salts  can  be  obtained  in  this  way  (B6hal,  Bl.  [2] 
48,  43). 

Hexinene  C„Hi„.  (c.  80°).  S.G.  -71.  V.D. 
2-84  (calc.  2-79).  Formed  from  petroleum 
hexane  by  bromination,  followed  by  treatment 
of  the  resulting  hexenyl  bromide  with  alcoholic 
KOH  at  155°  (Caventou,  C.  B.  59,  449  ;  Eeboul 
a.  Truchot,  C.  B.  65,  73).  Forms  a  Hquid  di- 
bromide  and  a  crystalline  tetrabromide. 

Hexinene  CH3.CH,.CH,.CiC.CH3  ?  (80°-83°). 
S.G.  g  -7494  ;  if  -7377.  Formed  by  the  action 
of  alcoholic  KOH  on  the  hexenyl  bromide  de- 
rived from  mannite  vid  di-bromo-hecane  (Hecht, 
B.  11,  1050).  Does  not  ppt.  ammoniacal  silver 
or  cuprous  solutions.  Oxidised  by  chromic  acid 
mixture  to  acetic  ii-butyric  acids. 

Hexinene  (CH,)„C:CH.CH:CH.,?  (80°).  From 
(CH3).,CC1.CH2.CH:CH,  and  alcoholic  KOH 
(M.  a.  A.  Saytzeff,  A.  185,  157  ;  v.  Hexenyl 
alcohol). 

Hexinene  CjH|„.  (c.  80°).  In  coal  tar 
(Schorlemmer,  A.  139,  250).  Forms  C,H,oBr, 
[112°]. 

Hexinene  C„H,„.  (70°-73°).  V.D.  2-97.  Ob- 
tained, with  other  products,  by  passing  the 
vapour  of  heptinene  through  an  iron  tube  heated 
to  incipient  redness  (Kenard,  C.  B.  104,  574). 
Eapidly  absorbs  oxygen.  Does  not  ppt.  ammo- 
niacal AgNOj  or  Cu^jClj.    Bromine  forms  un- 
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stable,  oily  CJ3.^fix^.  Cone.  H-.SO^  polymerises 
it,  forming  Ci^H^,  (210°-215°). " 

Beferences. — Di-bromo-  and  Tetka-chloho- 

HEXINENE. 

HEXINENE  GLYCOL  v.  Di-oxy-hexinene. 

HEXINENE  DIOXIDE  C,H,„02  i.e. 
CH..CH.CH2.CH2.CH.CH, 

V  V  '•      (182°).  Formed 

O  O 
by  acting  with  KOH  on  the  dichlorhydrin  pre- 
pared by  treating  diallyl  with  hypochlorous 
acid  (Przybytek,  Bl.  [2]  43,  110).  Colourless 
mobile  liquid.  Heated  with  water  it  forms 
C8H,(|(0H)4  sol.  alcohol,  water,  insol.  ether. 
Treated  with  HCl  a  dichlorhydrin  is  formed. 

HEXINOIC  ACID  C„H„0.,  i.e.  Pr.C:C.CO.OH. 
[27°].  (125°)  at  20  mm.  Formed  by  "the  action 
of  CO.^  on  the  sodium  compound  of  propyl 
acetylene  suspended  in  ether  (Faworsky,  J.  pr. 
[2]  37, 419).  Feathery  crystals.  SI.  sol.  water,  v. 
sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and  petroleum  ether.  Deli- 
quesces in  the  air.  Decomposes  on  heating  or 
keeping  into  CO.,  and  propyl-acetylene.  Its 
silver  salt  at  once  decomposes  in  the  same  way. 

Salts.— (C„H,0.,).,Ba  3aq.  V.  sol.  water.— 
A'jCa.  Thin  needles,  v.  sol.  water. — A'jCu  2aq. 
Blue  plates,  v.  sol.  water. 

Hexinoic  acid  C.HgO.,.  [93°-96°].  From 
pyroterebic  acid,  by  successive  treatment  with 
bromine  and  alcoholic  KOH  (Mielck,  A.  180,  56). 
Crystalline  mass  ;  m.  sol.  water.  Volatile  with 
steam. — BaA'2 :  amorphous. 

Hexinoic  acid  v.  Sorbic  acid. 

Hexinoic  acid  CgHsOj  i.e. 
(CH3),.CH.C:C.C0.,H.     Iso-sorbic  acid.  From 
Pr.CiCNa  and  COj  (Lagermark  a.  Eltekoff,  J.  B. 
11,125).  Liquid.  Combines  with  HBr,  forming 

C,H,„Br,A- 

Hexinoic  acid  Pr.CiC.COjH.  Isopropyl- 
acetylene  carhoxrjlic  acid.  [38°].  (107°  at 
20  mm.).  From  di-methyl-allylene  sodium,  and 
CO.,  (Favorsky,  B.  1887,  553).  Should  be 
identical  with  the  preceding. 

HEXINYL  ALCOHOL  C^B.^Jd  i.e.  C.HgOH. 
(140°).  A  by-product  of  the  action  of  glycerin 
on  zinc-dust  (Glaus,  B.  18,  2931).  Forms  C^Hgl 
(133°). 

Acetyl  derivative  C^HjOAc.  (127°). 

HEXINYL  CHLORIDE  C,H„C1.  Chloro- 
diallyl.  (150°).  S.G.  '13  -9197.  V.D.  4-15  (calc. 
4-02).  A  product  of  the  action  of  PCI5  upon 
allyl-acetone  (Henry,  C.  B.  87, 171).  Oil ;  com- 
bines with  bromine,  forming  oily  C^HgClBr,. 
Alcoholic  KOH  at  100°  forms  hexonene  (di- 
allylene).  This  hexinyl  chloride  is  perhaps  a 
mixture  of  the  chloride  CjHs.CHj.CChCHj  with 
C^Hj-CHiCCLCHj. 

Hexinyl  chloride  G^^Cl.  (130°).  From 
mesityl  oxide,  by  treatment  with  PCI5  and  dis- 
tillation of  the  resulting  CgHioClj  with  lime 
(Baeyer,  A.  140,  298). 

HEXITAMALIC  ACID  v.  Oxy-heptyl-suc- 

CINIC  ACID. 

n-HEXOIC  ACID  C,H,.,0.,  i.e. 
CH3.CH,.CH2.CH,.CHo.CO.,H.  n-Caproic  acid. 
Mol.  w.  il6.  [-1-5°]  (Fittig,  4.200,49).  (205°). 
S.G.  g  -9446  (Zander,  A.  224,  67) ;  -9453  (Garten- 
meister,  A.  233,  277) ;  f  -9237  (Bruhl).  C.E. 
(0°-10°) -00095  (Z.).  S.V.  152-5  (Z.).  /i^  1-4190. 
Kao  50-56  (B.).  H.C.  830,209  (Louguinine,  A.  Ch. 
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[5]  25,  1-10).  ITcat  of  neutralisation:  Gal  a. 
Werner,  Bl.  [2]  40,  802. 

Occurretice. — Among  the  products  of  the 
butyric  fermentation  of  sugar  (Grillone,  A.  165, 
127  ;  c/.  Sticht,  Z.  1868,  220 ;  Linnemann,  A. 
160,  22.5 ;  Lieben,  A.  170,  89). 

Formation. — 1.  By  the  oxidation  of  n-hexyl 
alcohol  (Zincke  a.  Franchimont,  A.  163,  199). — • 
2.  By  the  action  of  boiling  alcoholic  KOH  on  its 
nitrile  (w-amyl  cyanide)  (Lieben  a.  Rossi,  G.  1, 
311;  3,27;  ^.159,75;  165,  118).— 3.  Together 
with  other  fatty  acids  by  the  oxidation  of  pro- 
teids. — 4.  From  n-butyl-aceto-acetic  ether  and 
alcoholic  KOH  (Gartenmeister,  A.  233,  277). 

Preparation. — By  fractionally  distilling  crude 
fermentation  butyric  acid,  and  sliaking  the 
portion  boiling  above  180°  with  6  volumes  of 
water. 

Properties.  —  Oil,  with  faint  unpleasant 
odour. 

Reactions. — 1.  Oxidised  by  nitric  acid  to 
acetic  and  succinic  acids  (Erlenmeyer,  Sigel  a. 
Belli,  B.  7,  696;  A.  180,  215).— 2.  Magnesic 
caproate  in  solution  subjected  to  an  alternating 
electric  current  produces  butyric,  valeric,  oxy- 
caproic,  oxalic,  succinic,  glutaric,  and  adipic 
acids  (Drechsel,  J.  pr.  [2]  34,  135). 

Salts.— CaA'„aq.  S.  2-6  at  18°  (Kottal,  A. 
170,  95) ;  4-6  (Grillone) ;  2-73  at  -7°  (Keppich, 
M.  9,  589).— BaA',.  S.  9-3  at  18-.5°  (Lieben  a. 
Eossi) ;  9-1  at  22°  (Grillone)  ;  9-47  at  -5°  (Kep- 
pich).—BaA'„2aq.  S.  (of  BaA'.,)  12-5  at  10-5° 
(Lieben  a.  .Janecek,  A.  187,  128).— BaA'.,3aq.  S. 
(of  BaA'„)  12-9  at  23°  (K.).— SrA'^  3aq  :  lamina;. 
S.  9-7  at  24°  (K.).— ZuA'.,aq.  S.  1  at  24°  (K.).— 
CdA',2aq.  S.  1  at  24°  (K.).— CuA'.,.  Insol.  ether, 
sol.  alcohol. — AgA' :  pp.  (Franchimont  a.  Zincke, 
A.  163,  200).    S.  -077  at  0°  (Keppich). 

Methyl  ether  MeA'.  (150°).  S.G.  g  -9039. 
C.E.  (0°-10°)  -00105.  S.V.  172-2  (Garten- 
meister). 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.  Mol.  w.  144.  (166-6°) 
(G.).  S.G.  §  -8888.  C.E.  (0°-10°)  -00103. 
S.V.  197-7. 

Propyl  ether  PrA'.  (186°).  S.G.  g  -8844. 
C.E.  (0°-iO')  -00101.    S.V.  222-2. 

Butyl  c<7ic?- Pr.CH.A'.  (204°).  S.G.S-8824. 
C.E.  (0°-10°)  -00099.    S.V.  246-0. 

n-Hexyl  ether  C,H,,A'.  ('246°  cor.).  S.G. 
IZis  -865  (Franchimont  a.  Zincke,  A.  163,  197). 

Heptyl  ether  C,U,,k'.  (259°).  S.G.  §-8769. 
C.E.  (0°-10°)  -00088.    S.V.  323-9. 

7i.0ctylethcr  GJl,,A'.  (275°).  S.G. g -8748. 
C.E.  (0°-i0°) -00088.  S:V.  349-6  (Gartenmeister). 
Occurs  in  oil  of  Hcraclewn  (Zincke,  A.  152, 18). 

Chloride  C,H„0C1.  (c.  138°)  (Bfichamp, 
A.  130,  364). 

Anhydride  (C^H,,0).,0.    Liquid  (Chiozza, 

A.  86,  259). 

Acetyl-hexoic  anhydride  0,^11, .O-OAc. 
(165°-175°).  Liquid,  lighter  than  water.  Formed 
by  heating  hexoic  acid  with  Ac.,0  (Autenrieth, 

B.  20,  3187). 

Amide  [100°].  (255°)  (Henry,  B.  2,  490). 
Plates.  Sol.  alcohol  and  hot  water.  Prepared 
by  heating  ammonium  hexoate  at  230°  under 
pressure ;  the  yield  is  70  p.c.  (Hofmann,  B.  15, 
983  ;  17,  1411). 

^niZidc  C„H,,.C0NHPh.  [95°].  Formed  by 
heating  the  amide  with  aniline  (Kelbe,  B.  16, 
1200).    Needles,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 


Phenyl  hydrazide  C,H„.C0.NH.NHPh. 
[117°]. 

Nitrile  CjHiiCN.  n-Amyl  cyanide.  Mol. 
w.  97.  (154°).  S.V.  141-1  (R.  Schiff,  B.  19,  568). 
Formed,  together  with  hexylamine,  by  allowing 
a  mixture  of  the  amide  of  heiJtoic  acid  (1  mol.) 
and  bromine  (3  mols.)  to  run  into  a  10  p.c.  solu- 
tion of  NaOH  (Hofmann,  B.  17,  1410). 

Isohexoic  acid  C,,H,,0„  i.e.  Pr.CH,.CHj.C02H. 
Isocaproic  acid.  Isohutyl-acetic  acid.  (200°  i.V.). 

5.  G.  ^-  -925.  Heat  of  neutralisation:  Gal  a. 
Werner,  Bl.  [2]  46,  802). 

Occurrence. — As  glyceryl  ether  in  butter 
(Chevreul,  Becherches  sur  les  corps  gras),  in 
cheese,  and  in  cocoa-nut  oil  (Fehling,  A.  53,  406). 
Occurs  in  the  free  state,  together  with  butyric 
and  valeric  acids  in  the  flowers  of  Satyrium 
hircinum,  which  have  an  odour  of  bugs  (Chau- 
tard,  Bl.  [2]  2,  56) ;  and,  together  with  several  of 
its  lower  homologues,  in  the  sarcocarp  of  OingJco 
biloha  (Bechamp,  A.  130,  364).  Found  by  C. 
Kraut  (A.  103,  29)  in  the  water  of  a  brook 
running  out  of  a  peaty  soil.  Formed  also  by 
the  fermentation  of  wheat  bran  (Freund,  J.  pr. 
[•2]  3,  224). 

Formation. — 1.  By  saponifying  its  nitrile 
(isoamyl  cyanide),  which  is  obtained  from  iso- 
amyl  iodide  by  boiling  with  alcohol  and  calcined 
K^FeCy,  (Franklanda.Kolbe.yl.  65,  303;  Wurtz, 
A.  105,  295).— 2.  By  the  action  of  CO,,  on  sodium 
isoamyl  (produced  by  treating  ZnEt,,  with  so- 
dium) (Wanklyn  a.  Schenk,  C.  J.  21,  3"l).— 3.  By 
the  oxidation  of  proteids,  fats,  and  oils,  hexoic 
acid  is  often  formed,  but  in  most  cases  it  has 
not  been  determined  whether  it  is  n-  or  iso- 
hexoic  acid  (Redtenbacher,  A.  59,  41 ;  Schneider, 
A.  70,  112;  Arzbacher,  A.  73,  203;  Guckel- 
berger,  >4.64,  70). — 4.  From  7-oxy-isohexoic  acid 
by  heating  with  HI  and  red  phosphorus  (Mielck, 
A.  180,  45). — 5.  By  decomposing  isobutyl-aceto- 
acetic  ether  with  baryta  (Rohn,  ^4.  190,  316). — 

6.  Either  n-  or  iso-hexoic  acid  occurs  to  the  ex- 
tent of  3  p.c.  among  the  acids  produced  by  the 
fermentation  of  the  perspiration  of  sheep  (yolk). 

7.  From  leucine  and  nitrous  acid. — 8.  One  of 
the  products  of  the  action  of  zinc  isoamyl  on 
oxalic  ether  (Frankland  a.  Duppa,  A.  142,  17). 

Pro^jcriicA-.— Liquid,  with  rancid  smell.  Not 
solidified  by  cooling  to  — 18°.  When  its  potas- 
sium salt  in  aqueous  solution  is  decomposed  by 
an  electric  current  decane  is  produced  (Brazier 
a.  Grossleth,  A.  75,  249). 

Reaction. — Oxidised  by  KMnOj  to  7-oxy-iso- 
hexoic acid  (CH3)2C(OH).CH„.CH,.CO,H  which 
splits  off  water,  giving  the  lactone 

CH,,.CH,> 


Salts.— CaA'.,3aq.  S.  (of  CaA'..)  12-7  at 
18-5-'  (Lieben  a.  Rossi,  A.  165,  1-24)  ;  5-8  at  21° 
(Mielck)  ;  9-9  at  19°  (Rohn).— BaA'.,aq.  S.  (of 
BaA'.,)  21  at  22°  (Mielck).— BaA',.  2aq".  S.  53  at 
18-5°"  (L.  a.  R.);  25  at  14°  (Rohn). 

Methyl  ether  UeA.'.  (150°).  S.G. -898 
(Fehling,  A.  53,  410). 

Ethyl  ethcrmk'.  (161°cor.).  S.G.S-887; 
sg  -8705  (L.  a.  R.). 

"  Isoamyl  ether  a,H|,A'.  (215°-2-20°) 
(Frankland  a.  Duppa,  A.  142,  18). 

Amide  Pr.CH,.CH,.CONH,.  [120°].  Pre- 
pared by  heating  ammonium  isocaproate  at  230° 
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under  pressure ;  the  yield  is  63  p.c.  of  the  theo- 
retical (Hofmann,  B.  15,  983  ;  17, 1411). 

Nitrile  3?r.CH.,.CH,.CN.  Isoamyl cyanide. 
(155°)  (Wurtz,^.  105,  296).  S.G.  -806.  V.D. 
3'34.  Formed  by  heating  isoamyl  oxalate, 
chloride,  or  iodide  with  KCy  (calcined  K^FeCy^) 
(Balard,  A.  Ch.  [3]  12,  294;  Frankland  a.  Kolbe, 

A.  65,  288  ;  Brazier  a.  Gossleth,  A.  75,  251 ; 
Medlock,  A.  69,  229  ;  Wurtz,  A.  105,  296).  So 
prepared  it  is  dextrorotatory  ;  =  1'59,  and  is 
therefore  impure.  It  forms  the  following  com- 
pounds :  (C,H„N)2TiCl^.  —  (C„H,iN)2SnCL.  — 
C„H„NSbCl3. 

Hexoic  acid  C^Hi^O,  i.e.  CHPrMe.CO^H. 
Methyl-propyl-acetic  acid.  (194°  cor.).  S.G.  " 
•9231 ;  i-8  -9279  (Liebermann  a.  Scheibler,  B.  16, 
1823) ;  If  -9286  (Liebermann  a.  Kleemann,  B. 
17,  918).    C.E.  -00075. 

Formation. — 1.  From  amylene  by  combina- 
tion with  HI,  treatment  of  the  product  with 
KCy  at  115°,  and  saponification  of  the  product 
(A.  Saytzeff,  B.  11,  511 ;  A.  193,  349).-  2.  By  oxi- 
dising PrCHMe.CHjOH  with  chromic  acid  mix- 
ture (Lieben  a.  Zeisel.ilf.  4,  37). — 3.  By  reducing 
EtCH:CMe.CO,H  with  HI  (L.  a.  Z.).— 4.  By  re- 
duction of  the  lactone  of  7-oxy-a-methyl-vaIeric 
acid  (caprolactone)  by  heating  with  HI  and  red 
phosphorus  at  200°  (L.  a.  S.). — 5.  By  the  action 
of  Ji-propyl  iodide  on  sodium  methyl-aceto-acetic 
ether  and  saponification  of  the  product  (L.  a. 
K.;  B.  J.  Jones,  A.  226,  294).— 6.  From  iso- 
saccharin  by  reduction  with  HI  and  P  (Kiliani, 

B.  18,  632).— 7.  In  oil  of  resin,  obtained  by  the 
dry  distillation  of  colophony  (Kelbe  a.  Warth,  B. 
15,  308). 

Properties. — Inactive  liquid,  si.  sol.  water. 
Weak  acid.  FeClj  gives,  in  a  solution  of  the 
ammonium  salt,  a  flesh-coloured  pp.  soluble  in 
excess  of  the  reagent  (S.). 

Salts. — CaA'o.  Prisms  (from  alcohol)  (S. ; 
L.  a.  Z.  obtained  CaA'„aq). — CaA'.^  aq  :  small 
needles  (from  a  solution  saturated  at  50°)  (K. 
a.  W.).— CaA',2iaq:  long  needles.  S.  11-8  at 
17°;  7-6  at'lOO°.  — CaA'.,3aq  (L.  a.  Z.). — 
CaA',,4aq  (L.  a.  Z.).— CaA',,  5aq  (L.  a.  Z.). 
— CaA',  8aq:  silky  needles  (Kiliani).  S.  (ofCaA'j) 
32  at  18'-5°  (A.  Saytzeff,  J.pr.  [2]  23,293).— BaA'.,: 
gummy;  v.  sol.  water  (S.). — ZnA'j:  more  sol. cold, 
than  hot,  water  (S.).  [72°]  (K.  a.  W.).— CuA', : 
green  pp. — CuA'.,Cu.,0., :  light  green  pp. — AgA' : 
slender  needles.  "  S.'-47  at  20°  ;  -9  at  100°  (S.). 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.  (153°  i.V.).  S.G.  g 
•8816;  if  -8670  (A.  Saytzeff,  A.  193,  352). 

Hexyl  ether  C,Jlyjk'.  (224°  cor.).  Formed 
in  the  oxidation  of  CMePrH.CHoOH  by  chromic 
acid  mixture  (L.  a.  Z.). 

Amide  C^H, , CONH,.  [95°] .  Needles  (K.  a. 
W.).— (C,H„.CO.NH).,Hg.    [c.  158°].  Needles. 

Hexoic  acid  C.Hi^O^  i.e.  CHPrMe.CO^H. 
Methyl-isoproprjl  acetic  acid.  (190°).  S.G.  J-^ 
•928. 

Formation.  —  1.  From  CHPrMel  vid 
CHPrMeCN  (Markownikoff,  Z.  1866,  502).— 2. 
From  methyl-isopropyl-aceto-acetic  ether,  ob- 
tained by  treating  aceto-acetic  ether  successively 
with  NaOEt  and  PrI  followed  by  Mel ;  or  with 
Mel  followed  by  PrI.  Neither  method  gives  a  good 
yield  (Van  Eomburgh,  B.  T.  C.  5,  228).— 4.  From 
malonic  ether  by  like  processes  (R-). 

Properties.— 'L\q}jii()L,  smelling  like  its  isomer- 
ides. 


S  a  1 1  s .  — CaA'j.  Less  sol.  hot,  than  cold, 
water.  S.  20  at  15°.  Slender  needles  (from  al- 
cohol).— AgA' :  needles  (from  water). 

Amide  C^Hn-CONH,.  [129°].  Sol.  water, 
alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene.  Easily  sublimed 
(R.). 

Hexoic  acid  C,^^^0^  i.e.  CEtMe2.C0,.H.  Bi- 
methyl-ethyl-acetic  acid.  [—14°].  (186°).  Ob- 
tained from  the  corresponding  iodide  CEtMe.^CH,! 
by  heating  with  potassio-mercuric  cyanide,  frac- 
tionally distilling  the  resulting  nitrile,  and  then 
heating  it  with  fuming  HCl  for  6  days  at  100°, 
and  then  for  2  days  at  120°  (Wischnegradsky,  B. 
7,  730  ;  A.  174,  56  ;  178,  103).  Formed  also  by 
reducing  methyl  ethyl  ketone  with  sodium  amal- 
gam and  oxidising  the  resulting  pinacolin  CsHi^O 
with  CrOs  (Lavrinovitch,  A.  185,  126). 

Salts. — BaA'2  5aq:  large  transparent  plates 
(from  water) ;  v.  sol.  water.— ZnA'ji  white  pp. — 
AgA' :  slender  needles  (from  hot  water). 

Chloride  CMe^Et.COCl.  (132°). 

Nitrile  CMe,,Et.CN.  (130°). 

Hexoic  acid  C,H,20„  i.e.  CEtjH.CCH.  Bi- 
ethyl-acetic  acid.  (190°i.V.)  (Saytzeff)^  (191°) 
(Burton,  Am.  3,  393) ;  (196°)  (Schnapp,  A.  201, 
70).  S.G.  g  -936  ;  «  -920  (Saytzeff)  ;  ig  .945 
(Schnapp). 

Formation. — 1.  From  oxy-hexoic  ether  (di- 
ethyl-oxahc  ether)  CEto(0H).C02Et  by  treatment 
with  PCI5  which  gives"  CEt„Cl.CO,Et,  which  is 
then  reduced  by  sodium  amalgam  (Markowni- 
koff, B.  6,  1175).  The  same  chloro-hexoic  ether 
is  resolved  by  distillation  into  HCl  and  hexenoic 
ether,  which  may  be  reduced  in  like  manner  by 
sodium-amalgam. — 2.  From  di-ethyl-aceto-acetic 
ether  (Frankland  a.  Duppa,  A.  138,  218).— 3.  By 
passing  CO  over  a  mixture  of  NaOEt  and  NaOAc 
heated  to  205°  (Frohlich,  A.  202,  308).— 4.  To- 
gether with  aldehyde,  by  distilling  ;8-oxy-di-a- 
ethyl-butyric  acid  CH3.CH(OH).CEt2.C02H 
(Schnapp,  A.  201,  70),  or  by  treating  the  same 
acid  with  PCI5  followed  by  water  (Burton).  Also 
from  the  same  acid  and  HI  (B.). — 5.  From  CHEt^I 
vid  the  cyanide  (A.  Say  tzeif,  4. 193, 349). — 6.  From 
di-ethyl-malonic  ether  (Conrad,  A.  204,  141). — 
7.  From  ethyl-crotonic  acid  CHoiCH.CEtH.CO^H 
by  combining  with  HBr  and  reducing  the  result- 
ing bromo-hexoic  acid  (Howe  a.  Fittig,  A.  200, 
24;  A.  Saytzeff,  J.pr.  [2]  23,  288). 

Properties. — Liquid;  not  solidified  at  —16°. 

Salts.— CaA'j.  S.  25  at  23°.  Gummy  (from 
water)  or  twin-crystals  (from  alcohol). — CaA'.^aq: 
laminsB.  S.  (of  CaA'„)  33  at  18-5°  (H.  a.  F.) ;  30 
at  -7°  (Keppich,  M.  9,  689).  On  evaporating  the 
solution  a  thin  crust  forms  which  dissolves  again 
on  cooling.  Crystals  may  be  obtained  by  stirring 
during  evaporation. — BaA'22aq. — ZnA',:  less  sol. 
hot  than  cold  water. — AgA'.  S.  '4  at  -7°  (Keppich) ; 
•5  at  20° ;  -75  at  100°. 

Ethyl  ether  -EiM.  (151°).  S.G.  §  -883 ; 
\f  -869  (Saytzeff). 

Hexoic  acid  CJiyfl^  i.e.  CHEtMe.CH,.C02H. 
fi-Methyl-fi-cthyl-propionic  acid.  (c.  197°).  S.G. 
i^-930.  [o]u  =  8-92°.  Formed  by  oxidising  active 
hexyl  alcohol  by  K.,Cr..O,  and  H..SO4  (Van  Eom- 
burgh, R.  T.  C.  5,  2'22). 

Salts.— CaA'.^  3aq  :  tufts  of  small  needles 
(from  water). — AgA' :  needles  (from  hot  solu- 
tions). 

Hexyl  ether  O^B.,^M.     (233°).     S.G.  ^ 
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•867.  [o]d  =  12-86°.  Formed  in  the  oxidation  of 
the  alcohol. 

^?7iifZe  C,H,,CONH,,.  [124°]. 

Bcfcrejices. — Amido-,  Bbohio-,  and  Chloro- 

HEXOIC  ACIDS. 

«-HEXOIC  ALDEHYDE  C,H,,p  i.e. 
Pr.CH„.CH.,.CHO.  n-Caproic  aldehyde.  Mol. 
w.  100.  (128°  cor.).  8.G.  2  -850;  -884. 
Formed  by  distilling  calcium  caproate  (10  pts.) 
with  calcium  formate  (1\  pts.)  (Lieben  a.  Janecek, 
A.  187,  l.SO  ;  C.  J.  32,  879).  Limpid  liquid, 
smelling  like  aldehyde.  Forms  a  crystalline 
compound  with  NaHSOj.  Is  readily  oxidised 
and  readily  polymerised. 

Hexoic  aldehyde  Pr.CH,.CH,.CHO.  Iso- 
ccqjroic  aldehyde.  (121°).  Formed  by  distilling 
sodium  formate  with  sodium  isohexoate  (Eossi, 
A.  1.33,  178).  Liquid  with  pungent  odour,  si.  sol. 
water,  miscible  with  alcohol  and  other,  lleduccs 
ammoniacal  AgNO.,.  Gives  on  oxidation  iso- 
hexoic  (isobutyl-acetic)  acid.  Keduced  by 
sodium-amalgam  to  hexyl  alcohol  (150°).  Com- 
bines with  NaHSOj. 

Hexoic  aldehyde  C,  H|.,0  i.e.  Pr.CHMe.CHO. 
(116'  cor.).  From  Et.'CH:CMe.CHO,  iron,  and 
dilute  HOAc  by  standing  in  the  cold  for  a  month 
(Lieben  a.  Zeisel,  ill.  4,  23).  Combines  with 
NaHSOj.    Gives  Pr.CHMe.CO.,H  on  oxidation. 

Reference. — Tei-culoro-  and  Di-bkomo-hexoic 

ALDEHYDE. 

HEXONENE  C.^.  (80°-85°).  S.G.  -80. 
Among  the  products  deposited  on  compressing 
the  gas  obtained  by  heating  oils  (Couerbe,  J.  i^r. 
18,  165).  The  same  hydrocarbon  (85-5°)  occurs 
in  petroleum  from  Amiano  (Dumas,  A.  6,  257). 

Isomeride :  Diallylene  (q_.  v.).  V.  also 
Bromo-ijexonene. 

HEXONITRILE  v.  Nitrile  of  Hexoic  acid. 

HEXONYL  BROMIDE  C,.H,Br.  Bromo-di- 
allylcnc.  (150").  From  di-bromo-diallyl  and  KOH 
(Henry,  B.  14,  400).  Liquid,  heavier  than 
water.  Combines  with  bromine.  Ppts.  ammo- 
niacal AgNOj  and  Cu.,Gl„. 

HEXUNENE  C.H,;.  [64°].  (130°).  V.D.  2-81. 
Formed  by  distilling  cuprous  acetylide  with  an 
alkaline  solution  of  K.,FeCy^  (Griner,  C.  B.  105, 
283).  In  presence  of  CS^  it  combines  with 
bromine  forming  crystalline  CgH^Br^  [44°].  It 
does  not  ppt.  ammoniacal  cuprous  chloride. 

Isomerides.    Benzene  and  Dipropargyl. 

DI-HEXYL  V.  DoDECANE. 

HEXYL  ACETATE  v.  Acetyl  derivative  of 
Hexyl  aix'ohol. 

HEXYL  ACETYLENE  v.  Octinene. 

n-HEXYL  ALCOHOL  C,H,,0  i.e. 
Pr.CH,,.CH.,.CH,OH.  Mol.  w.  102.  (157°  cor.). 
S.G.  ;;"-832.  C.E.  (0°-10°)  -00087.  S.V.  146-2 
(Zander,  A.  224,  82).  Occurs  in  fusel  oil  from 
brandy  (Faget,  A.  88,  325)  to  the  amount  of  -6  p.c. 
(Ordonneau,  G.  R.  102,  219).  ?!,-Hexyl  acetate 
and  butyrate  occur  in  the  essential  oil  of  Hera- 
clcitm  (Franchimont  a.  Zincke,  B.  4,  822  ;  A.  163, 
193  ;  Moslinger,  A.  185,  41).  Perhaps  the  hexyl 
alcohol  in  these  cases  is  Pr.CH,.CH,.CH,OH. 

Formation. — 1.  Through  the  acetate,  from 
M-hexyl  chloride  which  is  formed,  together  with 
S(?c-hexyl  chloride,  by  chlorinating  hexane 
(Cahoursa.  Pelouze,  C2J.54, 1245 ;  Schorlemmer, 
A.  161,  271). — 2.  By  reducing  the  corresponding 
aldehyde  with  sodium-amalgam  (Lieben  a.  Kossi, 
A.  133,  178  ;  Lieben  a.  Janecek,  A.  187,  126). 


Formyl  derivative  C,H,.,OCHO.  (146°). 
S.G.     -8405.    Smells  like  apples. 

Acetyl  derivative  C^H.-jOAc.  (170°  i.V.). 
S.G.  -889  (F.  a.'  Z.) ;  §-8902.  C.E.  (0°-10°). 
•00100.    S.V.  197-7  (Gartenmeister). 

Benzoyl  derivative  C,H,30Bz.  (272°). 
S.G.  ii  -998.  Oil,  smelling  like  apples  (Frentzel, 

B.  16,  745). 

Hcxoyl  derivative  CeH|.,0.C0.C5H,,. 
(246°).    S.G.  "■^•865. 

Ethyl  ether  CJI,,OEt.  (134°-1.37°). 

Isohexyl  alcohol  Pr.CH,.CH,.CH,OH.  (150°). 
Formed  by  reducing  the  corresponding  aldehyde 
with  sodium  amalgam  (Kossi,  A.  133,  180). 

Hexyl  alcohol  CH,.CH,,.CHMe.CH,,.CH.,OII. 
^■Ethyl-butyl  alcoliol.  (1.54°  cor.).  "  S.G". 
-829.  [a]„  =  8-2°.  Obtained  among  the  products 
of  saponification  of  Koman  oil  of  chamomile 
(Van  Ilomburgh,  R.  T.  C.  5,  220).  Gives  on 
saponification  a  dextrorotatory  hexoic  acid  and 
a  hexyl  hexoate  (234°),  S.G.  is  -867,  [a]n  =  12-86 
at  19°. 

Hexyl  alcohol  CH3.CH,.GH,.CHMe.CH,,0H. 
a-Proivjl-propyl  alcohol.  [IIT).  S.G.  2  -8375. 
One  of  the  products  of  the  reduction  of 
CHEt:CMe.CHO,  and  separated  from  the  ac- 
companying CHEt:CMe.GH.pH  by  treatment 
with  bromine  and  water,  whereby  the  latter  is 
changed  to  CHEt(OH).CMe(OH).CH.,OH  (Lieben 
a.  Zeisel,  M.  4,  28).  Optically  inactive  liquid. 
On  oxidation  with  chromic  acid  mixture  it  yields 
CH2Et.CHMe.C0,H  and  methyl  propyl  ketone. 

Acetyl  derivative  C^H,.,OAc.  (162° cor.). 
S.G.  -8717. 

Hexyl  alcohol  Pr.CHMe.CH„OH  (?).  (153° 
i.V.).  S.G.  ~  -830.  Occurs  as  angelate  and  tig- 
late  in  Koman  oil  of  chamomile  (Kobig,  A.  195, 
102).  Formed  also  from  Pr.Pr  by  chlorination, 
&o.  (Silva,  B.  6, 147). 

Acetyl  derivative  C.HiaOAe.  (155°-160°). 

jScc-hexyl  alcohol 
CH3.CH.,.CH.,.CH„.CHMe.0H.  Mctliyl-hutyl-car- 
hinol.    (0)-Hexyi  alcohol.    (137°)  (E.  a.  W.) ; 
(141°)  (S.).    S.G.  2-833;  i2 -821. 

Formation. — 1.  By  digesting  (;3)-hexyl  iodide 
with  water  and  Ag.O  (Wanklyn  a.  Erleumeyer, 

C.  J.  16,  221 ;  Hecht,  A.  165,  146),  or  with  a 
large  excess  of  boiling  water  (Niedcrist,  A.  196, 
351).—  2.  From  the  corresponding  chloride  which 
is  formed  together  with  ii-hexyl  chloride  by 
chlorinating  9i-hexane  (Schorlemmer,  A.  161, 
272). — 3.  From  the  mixture  of  chlorides  obtained 
from  7!.-hexane  by  conversion  into  hexylene  and 
treatment  with  HCl  (Morgan,  A.  Ill,  307).— 4. 
By  converting  ()3) -hexyl  iodide  into  hexylene, 
treating  the  product  with  H.,SO,,and  distilling  the 
resulting  C,H,30.S0.,H  with  water  (W.  a.  E.).— 5. 
Formed  also  by  treating  hexylene  from  mannite 
with  HOCl  and  reducing  the  product  with  iron 
filings  and  acetic  acid  (Domac,  il/.  2,  320;  A. 
213,  124). 

Properties.  —  Thick  liquid  with  pleasant 
odour,  very  unlike  that  of  isoamyl  alcohol. 
Chromic  acid  mixture  oxidises  it  to  an  aldehyde, 
and  afterwards  to  butyric  and  acetic  acids. 

Aceti/l  derivative  C^^H^OAc.  (156" cor.). 
S.G.  2  -878. 

Ethyl  ether  C,H,,,OEt.  (133°).  S.G.  12 
•776. 
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Scc-hexyl  alcohol 
CH,,.CH,..CHMe.CHMe.OH.  Methyl-scc-butyl- 
carbinol.  (134°  i.V.).  S.G.  ^  -8307.  Formed 
by  reducing  methyl  sec-butyl  ketone  dissolved  in 
wet  ether  by  sodium.  A  pinacone  CioH.^O, 
(SiO")  is  also  formed,  and  this,  when  warmed 
with  dilute  H.SO,  gives  two  pinacolines  C,2H.,,0 
(Wislicenus,  A.  219,  319).    Colourless  oil. 

Scc-hexyl  alcohol 
CH,.CHj.CH(0H).CH.,.CH„.CH3.  Ethyl-propyl- 
carbinol.  (135°  cor.).  S.G.  2  -834;  ^  -819. 
Formed  by  reducing  ethyl  propyl  ketone  by 
sodium-amalgam  (Volker,  B.  8,  1019  ;  Oechsner 
de  Coninck,  Bl.  [2]  25,  7  ;  J3.  9,  193).  Gives  on 
oxidation  ethyl  propyl  ketone  and  propionic 
acid. 

Acetyl  derivative  Ci-KfiOAc.  (150°). 

Hexyl  alcohol  C„H,,0.  (138°).  From  di- 
chloro-di-ethyl  oxide  CH.Cl.CHCl.OEt  by  treat- 
ment with  ZnEt.,  and  treatment  of  the  resulting 
CH,Et.CHEt.OEt  with  HI,  KOAc,  and  KOH 
successively  (Lieben,  A.  178,  22).  Gives  acetic 
and  butyric  acids  on  oxidation,  and  would  there- 
fore appear  to  be  identical  with  methyl-butyl- 
carbinol. 

Ethyl  ether  C„H,30Et.  (131°).  S.G.  5 
•787  ;  ^  -770. 

Sec-hexyl  alcohol  (CH3)3.C.CHMe.OH. 
Mcthyl-tcrt-butyl-carbinol.  [4°].  (120-5°).  S.G. 
-  '636.  Formed  by  reducing  the  corresponding 
ketone  (pinacolin)  with  sodium-amalgam  (Friedel 
a.  Silva,  C.  R.  76,  226).  Liquid  smelling  like 
camphor,  solidifying  in  a  freezing-mixture  to  a 
mass  of  long  silky  needles.  Oxidised  by  chromic 
mixture  to  pinacolin  and  tri-methyl-acetic 
acid. 

Acetyl  derivative  C,.H,30Ac.  (c.  142°). 

Tert-hexyl  alcohol  CMeEi.OH.  Mcthyl-di- 
ethyl-carbinol.  (123°).  S.G.  'f  -8237  ;  f  -8194 ; 
•f  -8104. 

Formation. — 1.  By  treating  acetyl  chloride 
with  ZnEt,,,  leaving  the  product  for  two  days 
until  it  has  become  viscid ;  then  heating  to  100° 
and  mixing  with  water  (Butlerow,  Bl.  [2]  5,  17). 
2.  Together  with  hexylene,  hexane,  and  other 
products  by  treating  CH^.CHI.CHMeEt  dissolved 
in  alcohol  with  HOAc  and  zinc  (Wislicenus,  A. 
219,  315).— 3.  From  the  corresponding  iodide 
CMeEtJ  and  cold  very  dilute  KOHAq  (W.).-4. 
By  acting  on  di-ethyl  ketone  (1  mol.)  with  Mel 
(3  mols.)  and  zinc,  followed  by  water  (Eefor- 
matsky,  J.  pr.  [2]  36,  340).  Colourless  mobile 
liquid,  smelling  like  /cr<-butyl  alcohol.  Chromic 
acid  mixture  oxidises  it  to  acetic  acid  only. 

Acetyl  derivative  CMeEta-COAc.  (148° 
cor.).  S.G.  \^  -8824  ;  f  -8772  ;  f  -8679. 

Tcrt-hexyl  alcohol  CMe.,Pr.OH.  Di-methyl- 
propyl  carbinol.  (115°)  (B.)  •  (123°)  (J.).  Formed 
by  treating  butyryl  chloride  with  ZnMe.j  followed 
by  water  (Butlerow,  Z.  1865,  017 ;  Jawein,  A. 
195,  254).  Bather  viscid  liquid,  lighter  than 
water,  and  somewhat  soluble  therein.  Does  not 
solidify  at  —38°.  Gives  on  oxidation  acetic  and 
propionic  acids. 

Tcri-hexyl  alcohol  CMc  .PrOH.  Di-methi/l- 
isopropyl-carbinol.  (113°)  (P.);  (117°)  (Pavloff, 
A.  196,  123)  ;  (119°)  (K.).  S.G.  2  -836  ;  12  -823 
(P.) ;  2  -837  (K.).  C.E.  (0°-50°)  -00099. 

Formation. — 1.  By  treating  isobutyryl  chlor- 
ide with  ZnMe.^  followed  by  water  (Prianisch- 
nikoff,  Bl.  [2]  16,  303).— 2.  From  o-bromo-pro- 


pionyl  bromide  by  successive  treatment  with 
ZnMe^  and  water  (Kaschirski,  C.C.  1881,278).— 
3.  By  acting  on  ZnMej  (5  pts.)  with  chloral  (2 
pts.)  (Rizza,  Bl.  [2]  38,  164).— 4.  From  ZnMc, 
and  di-chloro-acetyl  chloride,  the  yield  being 
6  p.c.  (Bogomoletz,  Bl.  [2]  34,330). 

Properties. — Liquid,  smelling  of  camphor, 
solidifying  at  —14°.  On  oxidation  with  chromic 
acid  mixture  it  gives  acetone  and  acetic  acid. 

Befercnccs.  —  Bromo-  and  Chloro-hestl- 

ALCOHOL. 

(7i)-HEXYI-AMINE 

CH3.CH,.CH^.CH,.CH,,.CH.,.NH,.  (129°).  S.G. 
-'-  -77.  Occurs  in  cod-liver  oil  (Gautier  a. 
Mourgues,  C.  B.  107,  254).  Obtained  from 
ii-hexyl  chloride  (derived  from  ii-hexane  in 
petroleum)  and  NH,  (Pelouze  a.  Cahours,  A.  Ch. 
[4]  1,  5). 

Preparation. — A  mixture  of  equal  mols.  of 
the  amide  of  hexoic  acid  and  bromine  is  run  into 
an  excess  of  a  10  p.c.  solution  of  KOH  at  60°  ; 
the  yield  is  70  p.c.  (Hofmann,  B.  15,  771 ; 
Frentzel,  B.  16,  744).-B'HCl:  laminre. — 
B',H.PtCl„ :  scales. 

Isohexyl-amine  Pr.CH.,.CH,,.CH.,NH2.  From 
isohexyl  iodide  and  alcoholic  NHj  (Eossi,  A. 
133,  181).— B',H,PtCl„ :  scales. 

(/8)  -  Hexylamine  Pr.CH.,.CHMe.CH.,NH.,. 
(116°  i.V.).  S.G.  -76.  Formed,  together  with 
hexylene,  by  heating  (6)-hexyl  iodide  with  NH., 
(Uppenkamp,  B.  8,  56  ;  Jahn,  B.  15,  1292 ;  M. 
3,  170).— B',H,,PtCl„:  golden  plates. 

roi-hexylamine  CMeEt.NHj.  (109°).  From 
the  carbamine  CMeEt.^NC  and  HClAq  (Schdanoff, 
A.  185,  123). 

Di-n-hexyl-amine  (C„H,3)2NH.  (190°-195°). 
From  alcoholic  NH,,  and  M-hexyl  chloride 
derived  from  ii-hexane  of  petroleum  (P.  a.  C). 

Tri-«.hexyl-amine  (C„H,,,)sN.   (260°).  From 
I  ?i-hexyl  chloride  and  alcohoiic  NH.,  (P.  a.  C). 
Formed  also  by  distilling  with  lime  the  com- 
pound of  heptoic  aldehyde  (wnanthol)  with  NH, 
and  SOj  (Petersen,  A.  101,  310;  102,  312).— 
I  B'HCl.— B',,H2PtCl„ :  glittering  laminm. 

Eth  ylo-iodide  (C,.H,3)3NEtI :  liquid. 
!  HEXYL-BENZENE 
Ph.CH,,.CH,,.CH„CH(CH3).,.  Capryl-benzene. 
(212°-213°)  at  733  mm.  S.G.  i2  -857.  From 
benzyl  bromide,  iso-amyl  bromide,  benzene,  and 
sodium  (Schramm,  A.  218,  391 ;  cf.  Aronheim, 
A.  171,  223). 

Reaction. — Bromine  vapour  at  150°  forms 
PhCHBr.CH,.CH,,.CH(CH,).,,  which,  on  distilla- 
tion, gives  HBr  and  phenyl-hcxylene,  whose  di- 
bromide  Ph.CHBr.CHBr.CH,,.CHMe,,  forms 
needles  or  plates  [79°-80°]. 

Reference. — Di-hbomo-iiexyl-benzene. 

M-HEXYL  BROMIDE  C„H,,,Br.  (156°  cor.). 
S.G.  2  1-194 ;  S!i  1-173.  From  7i-hexyl  alcohol 
and  HBr  (Lieben  a.  Janecek,  A.  187,  137). 

Hexyl  bromide  Pr.CHMe.CH,,Br.  (c.  144° 
cor.).  From  the  corresponding  alcohol  and  cone. 
HBrAq  at  130°  (Lieben  a.  Zeisel,  M.  4,  33). 
Converted  by  water  (30  pts.)  at  150°  into 
hexylene. 

Scc-hexyl  bromide  Pr.CH,,.CHMeBr.  [144°]. 
From  boiling  7i-hexano  and  bromine  (Schor- 
lemmer,  A.  188,  250). 

HEXYL  -  CHLOKAL   v.  Tri-chloro-hexoio 

ALDEHYDE. 


HEXYLENE. 
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M-HEXYL  CHLORIDE  CgHi-.d  i.e. 
Pr.CH2.CH,,.CH.,Cl.  Chloro-hcxanc.  (133°) 
(Lieben  a.  Janecek,  A.  187, 139  ;  Frentzel,  B.  16, 
745).  Formed,  together  with  (;9)-hexyl  chloride, 
by  chlorinating  H-hexane  (Cahours,  C.  B.  10, 
1241). 

Sec-hexyl  chloride 
CH,.CHC1.CH,.CH2.CH„.CH3.  (^)-TIcxylchloride. 
(125°).  From  cold  fuming  HCl  and  hexylene, 
derived  from  ?t-hexane  (got  from  mannite)  by 
chlorination  and  subsequent  treatment  with 
alcoholic  potash  (C.  Sohorlemmer,  Pr.  29,  3C5  ; 
T.  171,  452;  Domac,  M.  2,  313).  Formed  also, 
together  with  9i-hexyl  chloride,  by  chlorinating 
w-hexane  (Schorlemmer,  A.  101,  272),  and  by 
saturating  (^)-hexyl  alcohol  with  HCl  and  heat- 
ing in  a  sealed  tube  at  100°  (Erlenmeyer  a. 
Wanklyn,  G.  J.  17,  190).  With  Pb(OAc),  and 
glacial  acetic  acid  at  125°  it  forms  hexyl  acetate 
CaH|.,OAc.  If  this  is  ppd.  by  water  and  saponi- 
fied by  strong  potash  an  alcohol  or  mixture  of 
alcohols  (130°-140°)  is  got.  This  alcohol  gives 
on  oxidation  acetic  and  butyric,  but  no  propionic 
acid. 

Hexyl  chloride  Pr.CHMe.CH,,Cl.  (124^).  A 
product  of  the  chlorination  of  Pr.Pr  (Silva,  Bl. 
[2]  G,  36  ;  7,  953). 

&Vc-hexyl  chloride  C,.H,3C1.  (117°).  Formed 
by  passing  HCl  through  a  mixture  of  cone. 
HClAq  and  the  mixed  hexylenes  obtained 
by  the  action  of  alcoholic  KOH  upon  the  mix- 
ture of  hexyl  chlorides  got  by  chlorinated  n- 
hexane  (Morgan,  C.  J.  28,  301).  The  same 
hexyl  chloride  is  probably  also  got  from  the 
hexylene  found  among  the  products  of  the  dis- 
tillation of  glycerin  with  NaOH  (Fernbach,  Bl. 
[2]  34,  146).  The  corresponding  alcohol  boils  at 
125°-129°,  and  gives  on  oxidation  a  ketone 
(c.  123°). 

St'c-hexyl  chloride  C„H„C1.  (123°).  Ob- 
tained by  heating  with  HClAq  for  10  hours  at 
135°  the  hexylene  left  uncombined  in  preparing 
the  preceding  hexyl  chloride  (M.).  Probably 
identical  with  (/8) -hexyl  chloride.  When  heated 
with  Pb(OAc),  and  HOAc  at  120°  it  gives  a 
hexyl  acetate  which,  on  saponification,  yields  a 
hexyl  alcohol  (132°-137°),  which  is  oxidised  by 
chromic  acid  mixture,  even  in  the  cold,  to  a 
ketone  (125°). 

Sc^-hexyl  chloride  CMe,.CHMe.Cl.  (114°). 
S.G.  5  ■899;  -875.  From  the  corresponding 
alcohol  and  HCl  (Friedel  a.  Silva,  Bl.  [2]  19, 
289). 

Tfrt-hexyl  chloride  CMe.PrCl.  (100°). 
From  the  alcohol  and  POP,  (Butlerow,  J.  1864, 
497).    Partially  decomposed  on  distillation. 

Tcri-hexyl  chloride  CMe.,PrCl.  [-2°].  (111°). 
S.G.  2  -897  ;  •87.'^.  From'CMe  ,:GMe.,  and  HCl 
(Pawloff,  A.  196,  124  ;  Kaschirsld,  C."  C.  1881, 
278).    Also  from  PrPr  and  CI  (Silva). 

r«-<-hexyl  chloride  CMeEtXl.  (110°). 
From  the  alcohol  and  PCl^  (Butlerow). 

Hexyl  chloride  C,H,.,C1.  (122°).  S.G.  ^ 
•8943.  From  di-isopropyl  (hexane)  PrPr  and 
chlorine  (Schorlemmer,  4.  144,184).  Silva  (Bl. 
[2]  6,  36;  7,  953)  obtained,  however,  CMe.PrCl 
(118  )  and  Pr.CHMe.CH.Cl  (124°). 

HEXYL-CYANIC  ACID  v.  Cyanic  acid. 

91-HEXYLENE  C,H,.,  i.e. 
CH,.CH,..CH...CH..CH':CHo.    Butyl- ethylene. 
{a)-ncxylmc'.  Mol.  w.  84.*  (69°).  From7i-hexyl 


I  chloride  and  alcoholic  KOH  (Morgan,  A.  177, 

I  305 ;  Schorlemmer,  A.  199,  141).  The  same 
hexylene  is  perhajis  formed  by  treating  the  di- 
hydro-di-iodide  with  sodium.  It  boils  at  69°, 
and  has  S.G.  ^  -694  (Wurtz,  A.  Ch.  [4]  3,  129). 
Greville  Williams  {T.  1847  ;  A.  108,  384)  found 
a  hexylene  boiling  at  71°  among  the  products  of 
the  distillation  of  Boghead  coal.  Thorpe  and 
Young  (A.  165,  8)  obtained  a  hexylene  boiling 
about  65°  to  70°  from  strongly  heated  paraffin. 
n-Hexylene  is  among  the  products  of  the  manu- 
facture of  oil  gas  (Armstrong,  C.  J.  49,  74). 

Properties. — n-Hexylene  does  not  combine 
with  fuming  HCl  in  the  cold  ;  but  at  100°  it 
forms  hexyl  chloride  (123°).  With  bromide  of 
nitrogen  it  forms  a  heavy  oil  (A.  K.  Miller,  C.  J. 
Proc.  3,  110). 

(;S)-Hexylene  CH,,.CH.,.CH,.CH:CH.CH3. 
(69°)  (W.  a.  E.);  (67°)  at  738  mm.  (Hecht  a. 
Strauss,  A.  172,  62).  S.G.  2  -700.  V.D.  2-92 
(calc.  2-90).  Obtained,  apparently  in  the  pure 
state,  from  the  n-hexane  derived  from  mannite 
by  chlorinating  and  heating  the  resulting  mix- 
ture of  hexyl  chlorides  (121°-134°)  with  alcoholic 
KOH  at  100°  (Schorlemmer,  Pr.  29,  365). 
Formed  also  by  treating  (/3) -hexyl  iodide  with 
alcoholic  KOH  at  100°  (Erlenmeyer  a.  Wanklyn, 
A.  135,  141 ;  cf.  Hecht,  B.  11,  1050),  and,  to- 
gether with  the  preceding,  from  the  5i-hexane  of 
petroleum  by  chlorination,  followed  by  treatment 

i  with  alcoholic  KOH  (Morgan,  A.  177,  305  ;  C.  J. 
28,  301).  Also  from  (/3)-hexyl  iodide  and  ZnMe„ 
at  125°  (Purdie,  C.  J.  39,  465). 

'  Reactions. — 1.  Combines  with  cold  fuming 
HClAq  ;  the  combination  being  complete  in  tlie 
course  of  a  few  weeks,  the  product  being 
CH,.CH,,.CH.,.CH.,.CHC1.CH.,  (125°)  (Schorlem- 
mer).—2.  HI  forms  (3)-hoxyl  iodide  (168°).— 
3.  Chromic  acid  mixture  oxidises  it  to  ?i-butyric 
and  acetic  acids. — 4.  CIO.,  gas  (from  KCIO., 
(2  pts.),  H,C,0,  2aq  (1  pt.),"  H.SO,  (1  pt.),  and 

I  H.jO  (2  pts.))  forms  acetic  and  butyric  acid,  and 

I  a  body  that  can  be  reduced  by  nascent  hydrogen 
to  secondary  hexyl  alcohol  (Domac,  A.  213,  124). 
5.  HCIO  gives  C,,H,.,C1(0H)  (140°)  (Domac,  M. 
2,  309).— 6.  HoSOj  (3  pts.),  diluted  with  water 
(1  pt.),  dissolves  (/3) -hexylene,  and  on  adding 
water  (;3) -hexyl  alcohol  is  ppd. 

Hexylene  CMctCMe^.  Tetra-niethyl-cfhjjlene. 
(73°).  S.G.  Q  -712.  Formed  by  the  action  of 
alcoholic  KOH  on  CMe.,PrI  (Jawein,  A.  195,  253  ; 
Pawloff,  A.  196,  124  ;  Eizza,  /.  R.  1882,  99  ; 
C.  J.  42,  491).  Formed  also,  together  with  a 
heptylene,  by  heating  CMe.,:CHMe  with  PbO 
and  Mel  for  eight  hours  at  225°  (Eltekoff,  /.  R. 
14,  380).  Forms  a  dibromide  C„H,„Br„  [169°]. 
A  10  p.c.  solution  of  CrO.,  completely  oxidises 
tetra-methyl-cthylene  to  acetone.  Butlerow  (/. 
R.  11,  219)  also  obtained  tri-methyl-acetic 
acid  by  oxidation.  H.SO.,  (2  vols.),  mixed  with 
water  (1  vol.),  polymerises  it  to  C,.,Ho,  at  60°. 

Hexylene  CMe:,.CH:CH.,.  (70°)."  From  pina- 
colin  iodide  by  distillation  with  water  (Friedel 
a.  Silva,  C.  R.  76,  226).    Forms  a  crystalline  di- 

I  bromide. 

Hexylene  CHMe:CMeEt.  (70°).  S.G.  ^ 
•712  ;  1-" -698.  C.E. -00116.  From  CMeEt  J  and 
alcoholic  KOH  (Tschaikowsky,  J.  1872,  350; 
Jawein,  yl.  195,  255).  It  is  also  aproduct  of  the 
action  of  zinc  and  glacial  acetic  acid  on 
CH.|.CH.,.CHMe.CHMeI  (Wislicenus,    A.  219, 
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313).  Combines  with  HI  forming  CMeEt,!. 
Chromic  acid  oxidises  it  witli  difficulty  forming 
acetic  acid  and  a  small  quantity  of  a  ketone. 
By  agitating  the  hexylene  (1  vol.)  with  (2  vols, 
of)  a  mixture  of  H.SOj  (2  pts.)  and  water  (1  pt.) 
at  0°  until  it  is  dissolved,  and  subsequently 
exposing  the  solution  to  the  air,  there  is  formed 
an  oily  dodecylene  C,.,H„,  (196°-199°) ;  S.G.  2 
•809  ;      -798.    C.E.  -OOOSO. 

Hexylene  CHEt:CMe,.  (66°).    S.G.  2  -702; 

-687.  C.E.  -00117.  From  CMe^Prl  and  al- 
coholic KOH  (Jawein,  A.  195,  255).  Chromic 
acid  oxidises  it  to  acetic  and  propionic  acids 
and  acetone.  Polymerised  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  preceding  body,  forming  a  dodecylene 
C,,H.,^  (195°).  S.G.  2  -795;  la  -786.  C.E. 
•0606"5. 

Hexylene  C^H,,.  (60°-70°).  Obtained  by  dis- 
tiUing  fusel  oil  with  ZnCl.  (Wurtz,  A.  128,228). 
Forms  a  dibromide  C,H,„Br„  (190°-200°). 

Hexylene  C,H,.,.  (65°)^  S.G.  2  -694.  Ob- 
tained by  distilling  the  lime-soap  obtained 
from  whale  oil  (Warren  a.  Storer,  Z.  1868,  228). 

Hexylene  C^H.^.  (67°-70°).  In  oil  of  resin 
(Eenard,  A.  Ch.  [6]  1,  227). 

Hexylene  C„H,2.  (70°-80°).  DipropyUne. 
From  propylene  bromide,  zinc,  and  HOAc  (Pru- 
nier,  C.  B.  76,  98). 

References. — Bkomo-  and  Di-chloko-hexyl- 

ENE. 

Di-hexylene  v.  Dodectlene. 
HEXYLENE  ALCOHOL  v.  Di-oxy-hexane. 
HEXYLENE    CHLOEHYDRIN  v.  Chloeo- 

HEXYL  ALCOHOL. 

HEXYLENE  GLYCOL  v.  Di-oxy-hexane  and 

PiNACONE. 

HEXYLENE  IODIDE  v.  Di-iodo-hexane. 
HEXYLENE  OXIDE  C„H,„0  i.e. 

0<^^/y.    (96°).    Formed  from  CMej:CMe2 

by  conversion  into  CMe,Cl.CMe.,OH  [55°]  and 
treatment  of  this  chloro-hexyl  alcohol  with  KOH 
(Eltekoff,  Bl.  [2]  40,  23;  J.  B.  1882,  35.5). 
Combines  with  water  with  evolution  of  heat,  the 
product  being  pinacone. 

Hexylene  oxide  C„H|oO  i.e. 

0<^™f>.    (110°).    S.G.  13:?  -8236.  From 

(;3)-hexylene  Pr.CH:CHMe,  by  successive  treat- 
ment with  ClOH  and  cone.  KOHAq  (Elte- 
koff, Bl.  [2]  40,  23 ;  Henry,  A.  Ch.  [5]  29, 
653).  Liquid.  Does  not  combine  with  cold 
water,  but  at  100°  it  forms  di-oxy-hexane 
PrCH(OH).CH(OH)Me.  A  mixture  of  H„SO, 
and  HNO3  forms  the  nitrate  CsH,,(N03).,. 
Hexylene  oxide  C^HjoO  i.e. 

0<ciMe:cl!>  ?  (93°).  S.G.  2  -837.  S.  7 
in  the  cold. 

Formation. — 1.  Together  with  hexenyl  alco- 
hol, by  the  action  of  Ag.,0  on  the  di-iodo-hydride 
of  diallyl  (di-iodo-hexarie)  (Wurtz,  A.  Ch.  [4]  3, 
176).— 2.  By  treating  diallyl  with  H„SO,  and 
distilling  with  water  (Jekyll,  Z.  1871,  36). 

Properties.— Liquid,  does  not  react  with 
NaHSOj,  hydroxylamine,  aramoniacal  AgNOg, 
cold  HClAq,  or  water  at  170°.  Does  not  ppt.  a 
solution  of  MgClj.  Sodium-amalgam  does  not 
reduce  it. 

i?eac<ions.— l.HClAqat  160°  forms  a  chloro- 
hexyl  alcohol  (170°-180°)  (Behal,  Bl.  [2]  48,  43  ; 


A.  Ch.  [6]  16,  200)  and,  finally,  di-chloro-hexane. 

2.  Fuming  HIAq  at  100°  forms  sec-hexyl  iodide. 

3.  Chrornic  acid  mixture  oxidises  it  to  CO,  and 
acetic  acid. — 4.  Excess  of  bromine  forms  di- 
bromo-hexane  and  an  aldehyde. 

Hexylene-S-dxide  0<^g'^^-^g2>CH2. 

(104°  at  720  mm.).  S.G.  2  -8739.  Very  mobile 
colourless  liquid  of  strong  ethereal  smell.  V, 
sol.  alcohol  and  ether,  si.  sol.  water.  Volatile 
with  steam.  Prepared  by  heating  the  glycol  with 
3  pts.  of  H2SO,  (65  p.c.)  at  100°.  It  is  not 
affected  by  heating  with  water  or  with  aqueous 
or  alcoholic  NH3  even  at  200°.  By  boiling  with 
dilute  HCl  it  is  converted  into  the  chlorhydrin 
(Lipp,B.18,  3283). 

Hexylene  oxide  0<^^(^^^^>  ?  (115°). 

From  Pr.CH2.CH(OH).Cl4(OH)  by  conversion 
into  the  chlorhydrin  (chloro-hexyl  alcohol)  and 
treatment  of  the  latter  with  KOH  (Wurtz,  A.Ch. 
[4]  3,  184). 

Hexylene  oxide?  C,.H,„0.  (185°).  From 
PrPr  by  conversion  into  C,H|,Br2  and  treatment 
of  this  di-bromo-hexane  with  AgOAc  and  KOH 
successively  (Silva,  Bl.  [2]  19,  147). 

HEXYLENIC  ACID  v.  Hexenoic  acid. 

HEXYL-GLYCERIN  v.  TKi-oxY-HEXAijE, 

HEXYL-GLYCOL  v.  Di-oxy-hexane. 

HEXYL-GLYOXALINE  CHj^N^i.e. 
C,H,(0,H,3)N,.  Ghjoxal-cenanthyline.  [84°] 
(Eadziszewski,  B.  16,  748);  [51°]  (Karcz,  M.  8, 
218).  (295°).  Prepared  by  the  action  of  glyoxal 
on  heptoic  aldehyde-ammonia  (oenanthol-ammo- 
nia)  in  alcoholic  solution  (K.),  or  by  passing  NH3 
into  a  mixture  of  glyoxal  and  heptoic  aldehyde 
(K.).  Thin  glistening  needles ;  sol.  alcohol,  si. 
sol.  ether,  insol.  water.  Karcz  attributes  the 
difference  in  the  melting-point,  as  observed  by 
himself  and  by  Eadziszewski,  to  the  existence  of 
two  allotropic  forms  of  the  hexyl-glyoxaline. 
Mel  gives  C3H,Me(C,H,3)N2  (262°) ;  EtI  and  PrI 
act  in  like  manner. 

Salts.  —  B  HCl :  colourless  deliquescent 
needles.— B'HBr.—B'„H.,C.,0,.  [121°]. 

HEXYL  HEPTADECVL  KETONE  C.^H^O  i.e. 
C,H,3.CO.C„H35.  (248°)  at  10  mm.  Formed  by 
distilling  barium  stearate  with  barium  heptoate 
(Krafft,  B.  16,  1718). 

HEXYL  HYDRIDE  v.  Hexane. 

n-HEXYL  IODIDE  C,H,.,I  i.e. 
Pr.CH.,.CH.,.CHJ.  (177°)  (Dobriner,  A.  243,  27) ; 
(179-5°)  (Franchimont  a.  Zincke,  A.  163,  196) ; 
(182°  cor.)  (Lieben  a.  Janecek,  A.  187, 138).  S.G. 
2  1-4661  (D.) ;  '-^  1-412  (F.  a.  Z.) ;  2  1-461  (L.  a. 
J.).  C.E.  (0°-10°)  '00095  (D.).  S.V.  173-8.  Pre 
pared  from  ii-liexyl  alcohol  and  HI. 

Hexyl  iodide  C,H,3l.  (172°-175°).  S.G.  i2 
1-43.  Olstained  fi'om  petroleum  hexane  fiahexyl 
alcohol  (Pelouze  a.  Cahours,  C.  R.  54,  1241). 

Sec-hexyl  iodide  C,H,3l  i.e.  Pr.CH^.CHI.CH,,. 
{P)-hcxyl-iodide.  (168°  i.V.).  S.G.  2  1-45;  i5 
1-4269 ;  p  1-4163  (Perkin,  C.  J.  45,  463).  C.E'. 
(0°-50°)  -00092.    M.M.  14-229  at  23-9°. 

Formation. — 1.  By  boiling  mannite  or  dul- 
cite  with  a  great  excess  of  cone.  HIAq  (Wanklyn 
a.  Erlenmeyer,  Z.  1861,  606  ;  1862,  641).— 2.  By 
the  action  of  HI  on  (3) -hexylene  obtained  by 
treating  the  di-hydro-di-iodide  of  diallyl  with 
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sodium  (Wurtz,  A.  132,  30G). — 3.  From  hexylene 
oxide  (93°)  and  HI  (Jekyll,  C.  N.  22,  221). 

Preparation. — 1.  Mannite  (24  g.)  is  distilled 
with  aqueous  HI  (300  c.c.  boiling  at  12fi°)  and 
clear  phosphorus  in  a  current  of  C0.„  The  yield 
is  nearly  the  theoretical  (E.  a.  W.). — 2.  Iodine 
(75  g.)  and  water  (130  g.)  are  treated,  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  COo,  with  clear  phosphorus  until 
colourless;  mannite  (25g.)is  then  added,  and 
the  mixture  distilled  in  a  current  of  CO.,  (Domac, 
M.  2,  310;  cf.  Hecht,  A.  165,  148).— 3.  A  mix- 
ture of  mannite  (200  g.)  and  red  phosphorus 
(100  g.)  is  added  slowly  to  HIAq  (500  g.  of  57 
p.c),  and  the  mixture  distilled  in  a  current  of 
CO,  (Hecht,  A.  209,  311).— 4.  A  good  yield  is 
obtained  by  distilling  mannite  wth  fuming 
HIAq  and  a  little  amorphous  ijhospliorus  (Schor- 
lemmer,  T.  171,  4.52). 

Properties.  —  Liquid,  smells  like  isoamyl 
iodide. 

Reactions. — 1.  Alcoholic  potash  gives  (/3)- 
hexylene.— 2.  By  heating  with  water  at  1^0'^  it 
gives  hexylene.  By  boiling  for  a  long  time  with 
a  large  excess  of  water  (45  pts.)  st'c-hexyl  alco- 
hol is  the  chief  product,  hexylene  being  also 
formed  (Niederist,  A.  19G,  351).— 3.  With  moist 
Ag.,0,  with  zinc  and  water,  with  zinc  and  alco- 
hol, with  silver  oxalate,  with  sodium,  with  mer- 
cury, and  with  ZnMe,,  it  yields  hexylene. — 4. 
When  (/3)-hexyl  iodide  (100  g.)  is  heated  with 
iodine  (25  g.)  for  5  hours  to  256°  it  yields  hexane, 
HI,  a  little  Mel,  and  a  combustible  gas  (Eayman 
a.  Preis,  A.  223,  322). — 5.  Chloride  of  iodine  at 
240°  gives  hexa-cliloro-benzene,  CCl,,  CClg,  and  I 
C,C1„  (Krafft,  B.  9,  1085).— 6.  Chromic  acid  I 
mixture  oxidises  it  to  acetic  and  butyric  acids 
(Hecht,  B.  11,  1421).  | 

Sfc-hexyl  iodide  C.-H,  J  i.e.  Pr.CHEtl  (?) 
Di-ethylatcd  etJiyl  iodide.  (100°)  at  70 ram. 
From  di-chloro-di-ethyl  oxide  CH„Cl.CHC1.0Et 
vid  CH.Et.CHEt.OEt  (Lieben,  A.  178,  18).  Pro- 
bably identical  with  the  following. 

,SfC-hexyl  iodide  Pr.CHEtl.  (165°).  From 
the  alcohol  and  HI  (Oechsner  de  Coninck,  Bl. 
[2]  25,  9). 

Scc-hexyl  iodide  CHMeEt.CHMel.  From 
the  corresponding  hexyl  alcohol  and  HI  (Wisli- 
cenus,  A.  219,  310).  Liquid ;  decomposed  on 
distillation.  Zinc  and  acetic  acid  reduce  it  to 
CHMeEt.CH,Me,  a  hexylene,  and  a  dodeeyleno, 
some  methyl-di-ethyl-carbinol being  also  formed. 

Scc-hexyl  iodide  (CH.,),C.CHMeI.  (142^). 
S.G.  -  1-474  ;  ^  1-442.  From  the  corresponding 
alcohol  and  PI,,  (Friedel  a.  Silva,  C.  B.  70,  226). 
Partially  split  up  on  distillation  with  water  into 
HI  and  a  hexylene  (70°). 

Hexyl  iodide  C„H,;,I.  (c.  150°).  Formed  by 
combination  of  HI  with  the  hexylene  derived 
from  fusel  oil  (Wurtz,  A.  128,  228). 

r«-£-liexyl  iodide  CMeEt.J.  (142°).  Formed 
by  leaving  equal  volumes  of  methyl-di-ethyl- 
carbinol  and  fuming  HIAq  to  stand  in  the  cold. 
Formed  also  from  CH3.CH:CMeEt  and  HI  (Wis- 
licenus,  A.  219,  318;  Tschaikowsky,  J.  1872, 
350;  Keformatsky, p-.  [2]  36,340).  Liquid; 
partially  decomposed  on  distillation. 

2Vr,'-hexyl  iodide  CMe,,PrI.  (142°).  Formed 
by  the  action  of  HI  on  di-methyl-propyl-carbinol 
or  on  CMe,.:CHEt  (Jawein,  A.  195,  254). 

Tert-hexyl  iodide  CMe.Prl.  (142°).  S.G. 
5  1-394 ;      1-373.    From  CMc,,:CMe,  and  HI 


(Pawloff,  A.  196,  125).  Solidifies  at  0°  (Ka- 
schirski,-  C.  C.  1881,  278).  Slightly  decomposed 
by  distillation. 

DI-HEXYL  KETONE  C,,H,,0  i.e.  (C,  H,,).,CO. 
[30°].  (2(i4°  cor.).  S.G.  ^2  :825.  Formed  by 
the  dry  distillation  of  calcium  heptoate  (cenan- 
thoate)  (Uslar  a.  Seckamp,  A.  108,  179).  Large 
colourless  lamime  (from  alcohol). 

,S<?c-HEXYL-MALONIC  ACID 
C,H,.,.CH(C02H),,.    [c.  86°].    From  the  ether  by 
saponification.    Nodules,  v.  sol.  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA".  (251°).  From  sodium 
malonic  ether  and  (/3j-hexyl  iodide  (Lundahl,!?. 
16,  789). 

7i-(?)-HEXYL  MERCAPTAN  CcH|,SH.  (145°- 
148°).  From  petroleum  hexane  by  conversion 
into  hexyl  chloride  followed  by  treatment  with 
KSH  (Pelouze  a.  Cahours,  A.  124,  291). 

Sec-iexyl  mercaptan  Pr.CH,.CHMe.SH. 
(142°).  S.G.  2  -886.  From  (0)-hexyi  iodide  and 
cone,  alcoholic  KSH  (Wanklyn  a.  Erlenmeyer, 
A.  135,  150).  Colourless  oil,  with  unpleasant 
smell.— Hg(SC,H, ,,)...    Liquid.    S.G.  2  1-G50. 

HEXYL-NITROUS  ACID  so-called. 
C„H,,N,0,,.  (212°).  S.G.  2  1-1381.  Formed  by 
the  action  of  HNO.,  on  methyl-hexyl  ketone 
(Chancel,  C.  R.  94,  399  ;  100,  601).  Oil,  slightly 
decomposed  by  distillation.  May  be  reduced  to 
78-hexoic  acid. — CsH||KNo04  :  slender  yellow 
plates  (from  water)  ;  si.  sol.  water.  Decomposes 
without  detonation  when  heated.  The  silver 
salt  is  a  similar  body. 

DI-sfc-HEXYL  OXIDE  (C,;H,.,),,0.  (204°- 
209°).  Formed,  together  with  a  hexylene  and 
hexyl  alcohol,  by  the  action  of  moist  AgoO  on 
(/3)-hexyl  iodide  (Erlenmeyer  a.  Wanklyn,^.  1863, 
274).    Thick  yellowish  oil. 

HEXYL-PARACONIC  ACID  v.  Oxy-hepttl- 

SUCCIXIC  ACID. 

HEXYL  PENTADECYL  KETONE  C,,„H,,0  i.e. 
C,.H,;,.C0.C„H:,,.  (231°)  at  10  mm.  Formed  by 
distilling  a  mixture  of  barium  palmitate  and 
barium  heptoate  (Krafft,  B.  15,  1718). 

HEXYL  SULPHIDE  (C,,H|,),S.  (230°). 
From  petroleum  hexane  vid  hexyl  chloride 
(Pelouze  a.  Cahours,  A.  124,  291).  Oil. 

HEXYL  SULPHOCYANIDE  C.^Hi^SCy. 
(215°-220°).  S.G.  is  -922.  Formed  by  heating 
potassium  sulphocyanide  at  100°  with  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  hexyl  chloride  derived  from  pe- 
troleum (Pelouze  a.  Cahours,  A.  Ch.  [4]  1,  5). 
Fetid  liquid. 

Sec-hexyl  sulphocyanide  Pr.CH^.CHMe.SCy. 
(207°).  Prepared  by  boiling  equal  parts  of  (/3)- 
hoxyl  iodide  with  potassium  sulphocyanide  dis- 
solved in  alcohol  (Uppenkamp,  B.  8,  55).  Oil, 
with  alliaceous  odour. 

71-HEXYL  THIOCARBIMIDE  C,H,.,NCS. 
(212°).  Formed  by  distilling  cupric  9i-hexyl-di- 
thio-carbamate  with  steam  (Frentzel,  B.  16, 
746).    Pungent  oil. 

Sec-hexyl  thiocarbimide  Pr.CH.,.CHMoNCS. 
(198°).  S.G.  -92.  From  (/3)-hexylamine  by  boil- 
ing with  CS._.  and  alcohol,  evaporating,  and  heat- 
ing the  residue  with  a  solution  of  mercuric 
chloride  (Uppenkamp,  B.  8,  56).  Oil.  Converted 
by  hot  cone.  H„SO|  into  (/3)-hexylamine. 

M-HEXYL  THIO-UREA  C-H,„N.,S  i.e. 
CS(NH,,)(NH.C„II|3).     [83°].'     From  H-hexyl 
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thiocarbimide  and  alcoholic  NH3  (Frentzel,  B. 

16,  746).    White  plates  (from  alcohol). 
Di-n-hexyl  thio-urea  CS(NHC,H,3).,.  [40°]. 

Obtained  by  heating  w-hexylammonium  w-hexyl- 
di-thio-carbamate  {¥.).  White  plates  (from 
alcohol). 

HEXYL-TRIDECYL-KETONE  a„H,„0  i.e. 
CsH,3.CO.C,3H„,.  (210°  at  11mm.).  Formed  by 
distilling  a  mixture  of  barium  heptoate  and 
barium  myristate  (Krafft,  B.  15,  1717). 

HEXYL-UREA.  Heptoyl  derivative 
GsH.sNH.CO.NH.CO.C.H,,.  [97^].  Formed  by 
the  action  of  KOH  on  a  mixture  of  the  amide  of 
heptoic  (oenanthoic)  acid  and  bromine  (Hofmann, 
B.  15,  759).    Pearly  plates  ;  insol.  water. 

S'jc-hexyl-urea  NH,.CO.NH.CHMe.CH,Pr. 
[127°].  (c.  220°).  From  (/3)-hexyl  iodide  and 
silver  cyanate,  the  resulting  thiocarbimide  being 
decomposed  by  shaking  with  aqueous  ammonia 
(Chydenius,  Bl.  [2]  7,  481).  Slender  needles 
(from  water) ;  v.  sol.  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
Not  decomposed  by  cone.  KOHAq  below  200°. 

HIPPAEAFFIN  v.  Dihenzoyl  derivative  of 

METHYLENE-DI.illlNE. 

HIPPURIC  ACID  CgHgNOj  i.e. 
KHBz.CH2.CO2H.  Bemoyl-glycocoll.  Benzoyl- 
amido-acetic  acid.  Benzamido-acetic  acid.  Mol. 
w.  179.  [187°].  S.G.  1-308  (Schabus,  Sitz.  W. 
1850,  211).  S.  -17  at  0°.  S.  (isoamyl  alcohol)  2  at 
9° ;  33  on  boiling  (Campani,  B.  11,  1247). 

Occurrence. — 1.  In  the  urine  of  herbivorous 
animals  and  in  small  quantity  (c.  1  g.  daily)  in 
that  of  man  (Liebig,  A.  12,  20;  Henneberg, 
Stohmann  a.  Eautenberg,  A.  124,  181;  Bence 
Jones,  C.  J.  15,  81 ;  Thudichum,  G.  J.  17,  55 ; 
Weismann,  J.  pr.  74,  106  ;  Wreden,  J.  pr.  77, 
446;  Hofmeister,  L.  V.  14,  458;  Wildt,  B.  6, 
1410 ;  Kraut,  C.  C.  1858,  831 ;  Loew,  J.pr.  [2]  19, 
309 ;  Stadelmann,  J.  1879,  982  ;  Schwarz,  A. 
54,  32  ;  Weiske,  Wildt  a.  Pfeiffer,  B.  6,  1410  ; 
Hallwachs,  4. 106,164;  E.SaIkowski,B.ll,500; 
Weyl  a.  Aurep,  B.  13,  1092  ;  Garrod,  Pr.  35,  63  ; 
37,  148  ;  Minkowski,  J.  1883,  1440).— 2.  In  the 
blood  of  oxen  (Verdeil  a.  DoUfus,  A.  74,  214).— 
3.  In  the  human  epidermis  in  ichthyosis 
(Schlossberger,  A.  93,  347). 

Formation. — 1.  Excreted  by  the  animal  or- 
ganism after  introduction  of  benzoic  acid  (Bouis 
a.  Ure,  B.  J.  22,  567 ;  Ure,  Ph.  27,  646 ; 
Keller,  A.  43,  108 ;  Garrod,  P.  M.  [3]  20,  501). 
Quinic  acid  (Lautemann,  A.  125,  9),  cinnamic 
acid  (Erdmann  a.  Marchand,  B.  J.  23,  646) 
toluene  (Naunyn  a.  Schultzen,  Z.  1868,  29), 
and  phenyl-propionic  acid  also  yield  hippuric 
acid  when  passed  through  the  animal  organism. 
Since  phenyl-propionic  acid  is  produced  by  the 
pancreatic  fermentation  of  proteids,  hippuric 
acid  is,  at  any  rate  in  part,  due  to  the  decom- 
position of  proteids  (E.  a.  H.  Salkowski,  B.  12, 
654 ;  Baumann,  H.  10,  131). — 2.  From  benzoyl 
chloride  and  zinc  glycocoll  or  from  glycocoll 
and  benzoic  acid  at  100°  (Dessaignes,  C.  B.  37, 
251).  The  yield  is  very  ha.d. — 3.  From  chloro- 
acetic  acid  and  benzamide  (Jazukowitch,  Bl. 
[2]  8,  361).  The  yield  is  bad.— 4.  By  heating 
glycocoll  with  benzoic  anhydride  (Curtius,  B. 

17,  1662). — 4.  From  silver  glycocoll  and  BzCl 
(Curtius,  pr.  [2]  26,  170).— 5.  By  adding 
benzoyl  chloride  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  gly- 
cocoll and  making  alkaline  with  NaOH  (Baum, 
B.  19,  502). 


Preparation. — 1.  The  urine  of  horses  or  cows 
is  boiled  with  addition  of  some  milk  of  lime, 
filtered,  neutralised  by  HCl,  evaporated,  acidi- 
fied by  HCl  and  allowed  to  stand.  Hippuric 
acid  is  then  deposited  as  a  yellowish-brown  pp. 
(Gregory,  A.  63,  125  ;  cf.  Eiley,  C.  J.  5,  97). 
When  horses'  urine  is  quickly  evaporated  the 
hippuric  acid  is  partly  converted  into  benzoic 
acid.  Crude  hippuric  acid,  obtained  as  above, 
is  then  mixed  with  rather  less  water  than  will 
dissolve  it  at  100°.  The  liquid  is  then  heated 
to  100°  and  chlorine  passed  in  until  the  un- 
pleasant odour  of  the  crude  product  has  dis- 
appeared. The  liquid  is  filtered  hot,  and  the 
acid  that  separates  on  cooling  is  subjected  a 
second  time  to  the  same  treatment,  chlorine 
being  passed  in  this  time  until  the  liquid  is 
bright  yellow.  The  yield  is  65  p.c.  of  the  crude 
acid  (T.  Curtius,  J.  pr.  [2]  26,  149  ;  cf.  Dauber, 
A.  74,  202  ;  Conrad,  J.  pr.  [2]  15,  242 ;  Gossmann, 
A.  99,  374  ;  Schwarz,  A.  54,  29  ;  Hansen,  J.  Th. 
1881,  117). — 2.  Silver  glycocoll  is  suspended  in 
a  mixture  of  benzene  (1  vol.)  and  ether  (2  vols.) 
and  benzoyl  chloride  is  added.  On  warming 
AgCl  is  formed  together  with  several  acids.  The 
liquid  is  evaporated  and  benzoic  acid  removed 
by  solution  in  ether.  Three  nitrogenous  acids 
remain.  They  are  dissolved  in  NaOH,  reppd. 
by  HCl,  dried  and  extracted  thoroughly  with 
chloroform.  This  dissolves  the  hippuric  acid, 
which  is  present  in  greatest  quantity.  One  of 
the  remaining  acids  is  hippuryl-glycocoll  (g.  v.) 
(Curtius,  J.  pr.  [2]  26, 168).  The  other  has  the 
formula  C,(|H[2N304.  Both  these  acids  split  up 
with  formation  of  hippuric  acid  when  they  are 
heated  with  dilute  HCl. 

Properties. — Crystallises  from  water  in  very 
large  trimetrie  prisms  ;  a:&:c  =  "974:1-161:1. 
Has  a  slightly  bitter  taste,  and  strongly  reddens 
litmus.  SI.  sol.  cold,  v.  sol.  boiling,  water.  V. 
sol.  hot  alcohol,  v.  si.  sol.  ether.  Less  soluble 
in  water  containing  HCl,  and  hence  is  ppd.  on 
adding  a  considerable  excess  of  HCl  to  cow's 
urine.  Dissolves  readily  in  water  containing 
sodium  phosphate,  the  solution  becoming  acid  ; 
in  this  respect  it  resembles  uric  acid.  Insol. 
benzene,  CSo,  and  cold  chloroform.  Sol.  EtOAc. 
FeClj  forms,  in  a  dilute  solution  of  an  alkaline 
hippurate,  a  cream-coloured  pp.  of  basic  ferric 
hippurate  FeA'3Fe203  liaq,  which  is  moderately 
soluble  in  excess  of  ferric  chloride  (E.  Salkowski, 
Z.  [2]  4,313). 

Estimation  in  tirine. — 1.  Eecently  calcined 
MgO  is  added  to  1  litre  of  urine,  the  liquid  is 
concentrated,  acidified  with  HCl  and  extracted 
with  ether  (A.  W.  Blyth,  Pr.  37,  50).— 2.  250 
c.c.  of  urine  are  evaporated  to  80  c.c,  4  g.  of 
sodium  phosphate  are  added,  and  the  evapora- 
tion continued  to  syrupy  consistence.  Plaster 
of  Paris  is  then  added  till  the  mass  can  be 
powdered,  after  which  it  is  extracted  first  with 
light  petroleum  and  then  with  ether.  The 
ethereal  extract  is  evaporated,  and  the  hippuric 
acid  decolourised  with  charcoal,  crystallised  from 
water,  and  weighed  (Voelker,  Fr._  26,  402). 

Reactions. — 1.  On  heating  to  240°  hippuric 
acid  begins  to  boil,  giving  off  benzoic  acid  and 
benzonitrile  (Gossmann,  ^.  100,  69;Limpricht  a. 
von  Uslar,  A.  88,  133). — 2.  Boiling  aqueous  hy- 
drochloric acid  splits  it  up  into  benzoic  acid  and 
glycocoll.    Dilute  H^SO^,  HNO3,  and  oxalic  acid 
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behave  in  like  manner. — 3.  By  boiling  for  half 
an  hour  with  aqueous  caustic  potash  it  is  re- 
solved into  glycocoll  and  potassium  benzoate. 
Boiling  milk  of  lime  does  not  effect  its  hydro- 
lysis.— 4.  Some  ferments  hydrolyse  hippuric 
acid  (Buchner,  A.  78,  203). — 5.  Nitrous  acid 
converts  it  into  the  benzoyl  derivative  of  glycollic 
acid,  with  evolution  of  nitrogen. — 6.  When 
boiled  with  NaOBr  and  an  excess  of  alkali  for  a 
long  time,  a  bright-red  powder  is  deposited  on 
cooling  (Deniges,  C.  R.  107,  GG2).— 7.  HCl  and 
KCIO.,  form  chloro-  and  di-chloro-hippuric  acids 
(Otto,  A.  122,  129).— 8.  A  cold  mixture  of  H,SO, 
and  HNOj  forms  nitro-hippuric  acid. — 9.  SO., 
gives  sulpho-hippuric  acid.— 10.  C/ttormc  passed 
into  a  solution  of  hippuric  acid  in  dilute  KOH 
forms  benzoyl-glycollic  acid,  nitrogen  being 
evolved  (Gossmann). — 11.  The  prolonged  action 
of  PClj  forms  C,|HjNCl,;  probably  hexa-chloro- 

isoquinoline   tetrahydride  C6H.i<^qqJ''''^^|^^^ 

[134°]  (Eugheimer,  B.  19,  11G9).  Tliis  body 
crystallises  in  plates.  By  distilling  hipiJurio 
acid  (1  mol.)  with  PCI5  (2  mols.)  Schwanert  [A. 
112,  59)  obtained  C„H,C1N0  [50°]  (220°)  and 
C,,H5C1,,N0.— 12.  Boiling  with  MnO,  and  very 
dilute  HoSO,  forms  benzoic  acid,  NH.„  and  CO.,. 
13.  When  heated  with  PbO,,  and  excess  of  HNO., 
or  H„SO.,  the  product  is  the  di-benzoyl  derivative 
of  methylene-diamine  (hipparaffin). — 14.  Boil- 
ing with  water  and  PbO.^,  with  addition  of  only 
enough  H,SO^  to  combine  with  the  lead,  pro- 
duces benzamide  (Fehling,  A.  28,  48  ;  Schwarz, 
A.  lb,  190). — 15.  Ozone  oxidises  it  to  benzoic 
and  acetic  acids  (Gorup-Besanez,  A.  125,  217). — 
16.  By  boiling  with  KMnO^  and  KOH  all  the 
nitrogen  is  expelled  as  NH3  (Wanklyn  a.  Chap- 
man, G.  J.  21, 161). — 17.  A  concentrated  aqueous 
solution  of  ZnCl.,  at  120°  forms  benzoic  acid  and 
glycocoll.  Distillation  with  dry  ZnCU  gives 
benzonitrile  (Gossmann,  A.  100,  69).  —  18. 
Sodium  amalgam  added  to  an  alkaline  solution 
of  hippuric  acid  forms  '  h  y  d  r  o  b  e  n  z  u  r  i  c|  a  c  i  d  ' 
C,,Ho|N._,Pe  and  '  hydrobenzyluric  acid' 
C,,.H.,,n64  ;  the  latter  dissolves  in  ether,  the 
former  does  not  (Otto,  A.  134,  303).  Both  acids 
give  glycocoll  when  boiled  with  alkalis;  the  latter 
forms  also  benzyl  alcohol  and  hydrobenzoic  acid. 
When  hydrobenzyluric  acid  is  heated  with 
alkalis  and  at  the  same  time  exposed  to  the  air, 
there  is  formed  'hydroxybenzyluric  acid' 
C,„H,,NO-  [60°-70°],  which  when  left  in  a  desic- 
cator over  H.SO.,  changes  to  an  acid  C|bH|;,N0j. 

19.  Pi/ruvic  acid  (6  g.)  digested  with  sodium 
hippurate  (11  g.)  and  Ae^.O  (25  g.)  at  100°  forms 
a  compound  CpB^NO,  which  crystallises  from 
petroleum  in  flat  needles  [157°],  v.  sol.  alcohol, 
ether,  and  HOAc,  insol.  water.  It  seems  to  be 
an  anhydride,  for  baryta  forms  the  salt 
C,,H„BaNO,  2aq  (A.Hoffmann,  B.  19,2554).— 

20.  By  mixing  hippuric  acid  with  salicylic 
aldehyde  and  excess  of  Ac.fi  and  allowing  the 
mixture  to  stand  for  some  weeks  there  is  formed 
a  compound  C,,JI„,N.,0,  [160°]  (Plochl  a.  Wolf- 
ram, B.  18,  1184).  Kebuffat  (G.  15,  527)  by 
boiling  sodium  hippurate  (62  g.)  with  salicylic 
aldehyde  (40  g.)  and  Ac.,0  (120  g.)  obtained  a 
compound  C,,.H,.,N04  whicli  crystallised  from 
alcohol  in  canary -yellow  prisms  [136°],  and  is 
converted  by  hot  aqueous  (10  p.c.)  KOH  into 
benzoyl-imido-coumarin  CjoHnNOa  [171°]  and  au 


acid  C,„H,3N0^  [185°].— 21.  Phthalic  anhydride 
yields  a  compound  C3jH|„N,.0„  (E.  Erlenmeyer, 
jun.,  B.  22,  792). 

Salts. — NHjA'HA'aq :  formed  even  in  pre- 
sence of  excess  of  NH,.  Square-based  prisms 
with  four-sided  summits,  v.  sol.  water  and 
alcohol,  si.  sol.  ether.  Gyrates  when  thrown  on 
the  surface  of  water.  —  KA'  aq  :  prisms,  sol.  water 

i  and  alcohol.— KA'HA'  aq. — NaA'  ^aq  :  v.  sol.  hot 
water  and  alcohol,  si.  sol.  ether. — BaA'.,  aq : 
prisms,  sol.  water;  forms  with  barium  benzoate 
the  double  salt  BaA'2Ba(0Bz),  5aq. — CaA'._>3aq  : 
trimetric  prisms.  S.  5-6  in  the  cold  ;  17  at  100°. 
S.G.  1-32. — SrA'.,  5aq :  si.  sol.  cold  water  and 
alcohol. — MgA'5aq:  white  nodules,  sol.  water. — 

I  ZnA',,5aq  :  laminie.    S.  (of  ZnA',,)  1-8  at  17-5°; 

I  25  at  100°. —  CuA'.,  3aq:  azure  prisms,  si.  sol. 
cold  water. — PbA'.,  2aq  :  silky  needles,  deposited 

I  on  diluting  a  boiling  solution. — PbA';  3aq  :  broad 
laminfB. — CoA'„  5aq  :  rose-coloured  needles. — 
NiA'._,  5aq:  si.  sol.  cold,  m.  sol.  boiling  water  and 
boiling  alcohol,  insol.  ether. — CeA'j  4^aq  (Czud- 
novitch,  J.^jr.  82, 277). — LaA'3 4 J,aq  (Czudnovitch, 
J.pr.  80,  31).— FeA'j  (Wreden,  C.  C.  1859,  552).— 
Fe(OH)A',  (Salkowski,  J.  in:  102,  327  ;  cf.  Putz, 
J.  1877,  795). — AgA'  ^aq :  may  be  crystallised 
from  water. 

Methyl  ether  Mek'.  [80-5°].  S. -85  in  the 
cold  ;  1-3  at  30°.  Formed  by  passing  HCl  into 
a  solution  of  hipj^urie  acid  in  methyl  alcohol  at 
60°  (Jacquemin  a.  Schlagdenhauffen,  C.  R.  45, 
1011 ;  Conrad,  J.  pr.  [2]  15,  247  ;  Campani  a. 
Bizzari,  G.  10,  260).  White  needles.  Decom- 
posed at  250°,  giving  off  NH^  and  benzonitrile. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.  [60°].  S.G.  22  1-043. 
Formed  by  passing  HCl  into  a  boiling  alcoholic 

j  solution  of  hippuric  acid  (Stenhouse, /I.  31, 148), 

'  or  by  heating  amido-acetic  ether  with  benzoic 

I  anhydride  (Curtius,  J3.  17, 1662).  White  needles, 
si.  sol.  hot  water,  v.  sol.  ether.  When  hippuric 
ether  (5  pts.)  is  heated  with  dry  NaOEt  (1  pt.)  to 
160°,  alcohol  distils  over,  and  there  is  left  a 
mixture  of  two  sodium  salts,  which  may  be 
separated  by  water.  The  less  soluble  salt,  when 
decomposed  by  HCl,  yields  the  di-benzoyl-de- 
rivative  of   di  -  oxy  -  di  -  amido  -  tetramethylene  : 

NHBz.C^^Iq^I^C.NHBz  [138°];   the  more 

soluble  salt  yields  the  tri-benzoyl  derivative  of  trl- 
NHBz.C:C(OH)  —  C.NHBz 
amido-phloroglucin  |  | 

HO.C:C(NHBz).C.OH 
[153'5°-158-5°]  (Riigheimer,  B.  21,  3325).  When 
hippuric  ether  is  heated  with  PCl^  for  eight 
hours  at  160°,  and  the  product  poured  into 
alcohol,  '  hippuroflavin  '  separates.  It  crystal- 
lises from  hot  HOAc  in  small  yuUow  crystals, 
and  partially  decomposes,  without  melting,  at 
300°.  Hippuroflavin  is  v.  si.  sol.  glacial  HOAc, 
and  almost  insol.  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It 

.NBz.C.CO  . 
has  p>erhaps  the  constitution  \         II  y 

\C0  .  C.NBz/ 

(Eiigheimer,  B.  21,  3321). 

n- Bitty  I  ether  PrCH.,.A'.  [41°].  From 
silver  hippurate  and  7i-butyl  iodide  (C.  a.  B.). 
Iridescent  prisms,  insol.  water,  sol.  alcohol,  ether, 
and  chloroform. 

Isobutyl  ether  PrCH.,A'.  [46°].  From 
AgA'  and  isobutyl  iodide  in  presence  of  isobutyl 
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alcohol  (C.  a.  B.).  Iridescent  prisms.  Decom- 
posed by  damp  air. 

Isoamyl  ether  C^HnA'.  [28°]. 

Benzyl  ether  PhCH„A'.  [86°].  From 
AgA'  and  benzyl  bromide  (Del  Zanna  a.  Guares- 
clii,  Atti  Real.  Istit.  Vcneto  [5]  6).  Silky 
needles.  Converted  by  HNO3  into  benzoic  alde- 
hyde. 

Amide  C,B.,Y(0.,'^'H..,.  [183°].  S.  1  in  the 
cold.  Formed  by  the  prolonged  action  of  aqueous 
ammonia  on  methyl  hippurate  (Jacquemin  a. 
Schlagdenhauiien,  C.  R.  45,  1011).  Formed  also 
by  heating  hippuric  acid  in  a  current  of  NH3  at 
160°  (Conrad,  J  pr.  [2]  15,  248).  Small  thick 
crystals,  v.  si.  sol.  cold  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
Forms  an  unstable  compound  with  HCl. 

Ureide  NHBz.CH^.CO.NH.CO.NH,.  [216°]. 
Formed,  together  with  another  compound  [189°], 
by  heating  ethyl  hippurate  with  urea  at  150° 
(Curtius,  B.  16,  757);  and  by  heating  hippuric 
acid  with  alcoholic  NH,  at  220°  (Pellizzari, 
C.  C.  1888,  1350).  Silvery  plates ;  decomposed 
by  boiling  dilute  acids  into  hippuric  acid  and 
urea.  Split  up  by  alcoholic  NH3  at  260°,  giving 
benzamide  and  EtOBz. 

References. — Amido-,  Beomo-,  Chloeo-,  Iodo-, 
N1TR0-,  OxT-,  and  Sulpho-hippueic  acid. 

HIPPURYL-GLYCOCOLL  C„H,„N„04  i.e. 
Bz.NH.CH2.CO.NH.CH2.CO,H.  [207°]." 

Preparation. — Silver  glycocoU  (40  g.),  benzoyl 
chloride  (15-5  g.),  and  benzene  (200  c.c.)  are 
heated  together  until  HCl  begins  to  come  off. 
The  product  is  evaporated,  extracted  with  ether, 
then  with  NaOH.  The  mixed  acids  are  ppd.  by 
HCl,  dried  and  exhausted  with  alcohol.  The 
alcoholic  extract  leaves  on  evaporation  a  mixture 
of  hippuric  acid  and  hippuryl  glycocoll.  The 
greater  part  of  the  former  may  be  removed  by 
chloroform,  and  the  hippuryl  glycocoll  is  then 
purified  by  recrystallising  20  or  30  times  from 
30  p.c.  alcohol  (Curtius,  p>r.  [2]  26,  170).  In 
this  reaction  benzoyl  chloride  acting  on  silver 
glycocoll  forms  silver  chloride  and  hippuric  acid. 
This  hippuric  acid  acts  upon  benzoyl  chloride 
forming  benzoic  acid  and  hippuryl  chloride,  which 
then  attacks  silver  glycocoll,  forming  silver  chlor- 
ide and  hippuryl-glycocoll. 

Properties. — Satiny  trimetric  plates  (from 
water).  The  crystals  are  small,  and  feel  fatty. 
Insol.  ether,  CHCI3,  benzene,  and  CS,  in  the  cold, 
but  si.  sol.  these  solvents  when  boiling.  Eeadily 
sol.  boiling  dilute  (30  p.c.)  alcohol. 

Reactions. — 1.  Boiled  with  HCl  or  KOH  it 
gives  glycocoll  (2  equivalents)  and  benzoic  acid  (1 
equivalent). — 2.  At  150°  in  a  sealed  tube  with  an 
aqueous  solution  containing  the  calculated  quan- 
tity of  HCl  it  splits  up  into  glycocoll  and  hip- 
puric acid. 

Salts. — AgA':  white  crystalline  pp.,  sol.  hot 
water  without  reduction. — TIA':  six-sided  tablets. 
— BaA'2  6aq(?).  Little  plates. — CuAj'S^-aq:  tri- 
metric prisms. — ZnA'j  l^aq. 

Ethyl  ether  EtA'.  [117°].  Large  needles 
(from  water). 

Amide  BzNH.CH.CO.NH.CH^CO.NH,. 
[202°].  Forms  an  unstable  compound  with  HCl, 
which  is  at  once  resolved  by  water  into  its  con- 
stituents. 

HISTO-H.EMATINS  v.  Muscle. 

HOFMANN'S  VIOLET  v.  Penta-methyl-tei- 

AMIDO-DI-PHENYL-TOLYL-CAEEINOL. 


HOMO-ANISIC  ACID  v.  Methyl  derivative  of 

OXYTOLUIC  ACID. 

HOMO-BENZ-AMIDOXIM  v.  Toltj-amidoxim. 
HOMO-CINCHONIDINE  v.  Cinchona  bases. 
HOMO-FEHULIC  ACID  v.  m-Methyl  deriva- 
tive of  (4:3:l)-Dl-OXY-PHENYL-CEOTONIC  ACID. 

HOMOLOGOUS  SERIES.  A  series  of  closely 
related  compounds  of  which  the  molecules  differ 
from  one  another  by  CH,  or  a  multiple  thereof. 
Homology  is  usually  the  result  either  (a)  of  the 
introduction  of  one  or  more  methyl  radicles  in 
place  of  the  equivalent  quantity  of  hydrogen, 
or  (6)  of  the  insertion  of  a  methylene  group 
between  two  contiguous  carbon  atoms ;  thus 
benzoic  acid  C^H,,CO.,H  is  homologous  with 
toluic  acid  C„H,(C'H3).C0.,H  in  the  first  way, 
and  with  phenyl-acetic  acid  Cr,H5.CH2.CO.,H  in 
the  second  way.  In  each  homologous  series 
there  is  a  nearly  constant  difference  in  the 
properties  of  any  two  successive  members  of  the 
series ;  this  rule,  however,  does  not  apply  to  the 
difference  between  the  first  and  second  members, 
particularly  where  the  first  member  does  not 
contain  CHj.  Although  the  alkyl  derivatives  of 
hydroxylic  compounds  differ  from  these  com- 
pounds by  a  multiple  of  CHj,  and  might  there- 
fore be  considered  homologous  with  the  parent 
substance,  yet  as  they  belong  to  the  group  of 
ethers  while  their  parents  are  acids  or  alcohols, 
this  cannot  be  considered  a  case  of  true 
homology. 

HOMO-NICOTINIC    ACID    v.  Di-methyl- 

PYEIDINE   CAEBOXYLIC  ACID. 

HOMO-OXY-BENZOIC  ACID  v.  Oxy-toluic 

ACID. 

HOMO-PHENACYL-ANILIDE  v.  co-Phenyl 

AMIDO-PHENYL-ETHYL  KETONE. 

HOMO-PHTHALIC  ACID  v.  Caedoxy-phenyi. 

ACETIC  ACID. 

HOMO-PEOTOCATECHUIC  ACID  v.  Di-oxy- 

PHENYL-ACETIC  ACID. 

HOMOPYEOCATECHIN,  Methyl  ether  of,  v. 
Ceeosol. 

HOMO-PYRROLE  v.  Methyl-pyeeole. 

HOMOQUININE  v.  Cinchona  bases. 

HOMOSALICYLIC  ACID  v.  Oxy-toluic  acid. 

HOMO-VERATRIC  ACID  v.  Di-mcthyl  de- 
rivative of  Di-oxy-phenyl-acetic  acid. 

HOPEiNE  C,9H,„N0^aq.  S.  -125  at  15°.  An 
alkaloid  said  to  occur  to  the  extent  of  -15  p.c.  in 
American  wild  hops,  and  of  '05  p.c.  in  English 
hops  (Williamson,  J.  Ph.  [5]  12,  460;  Chem. 
Z c it.  10, 4:'J1).  Brilliant  white  needles  (from  dilute 
alcohol).  Narcotic.  Sublimes  partially  below 
160°.  Slightly  la3vorotatory.  Its  dilute  solu- 
tions are  ppd.  by  alkalis,  PtCl^,  AUCI3,  HgClj, 
picric  acid,  and  tannin.  According  to  Laden- 
burg  {B.  19,  783),  hopeine  is  identical  with 
morphine,  or  is  a  mixture  of  morphine  with  an 
alkaloid  that  gives  no  colour  with  FeClj  or  with 
HoSO ,  and  molybdic  acid,  and  is  insol.  NaOHAq, 
v.  sol.  wet  ether. 

Lupuline.  According  to  Griessmayer  {D.  P.J. 
212,  67),  when  the  aqueous  extract  of  hops  is 
distilled  with  lime  or  magnesia  the  distillate 
contains  NH3,  trimethylamine,  and  an  alkaloid 
lupuline.  If  the  bases  be  converted  into 
hydrochlorides,  and  these  be  treated  with  alco- 
hol, NH,C1  is  left  undissolved,  while  NMe3HCl 
crystallises  from  the  evaporated  alcoholic  solu- 
tion, and  the  mother  liquor  contains  lupuline 
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liydiochloride.  The  base  may  be  obtained  by 
decomposing  its  hydrochloride  with  KOH  and 
shaking  with  ether.  It  smells  like  coniine,  has 
a  cooling,  but  not  bitter,  taste,  and  gives  the 
usual  reactions  of  alkaloids.  Cone.  H.^SO,  and 
potassium  chromate  give  a  violet  colour.  HNO^j 
gives  a  yellow  solution,  becoming  green  or  blue 
at  its  edges,  and  afterwards  colourless. 

HOP  OIL.  At  the  base  of  the  membranous 
cones  of  the  hop  there  is  a  bitter  yellow 
jjowder  called  lupulin.  This  powder  contains 
resin,  wax,  a  tannin,  and  a  bitter  principle  also 
called  LuruLiN  (q.v.).  When  distilled  with  steam 
it  yields  hop  oil,  which  consists  of  a  terpene 
C,„H|e  (175°),  and  various  compounds  containing 
oxygen  (Wagner,  D.  P.  J.  128,  217  ;  Personne, 
J.  Ph.  [.3]  26,  241,  320 ;  27, 22 ;  Kulmemann,  C.  C. 
1875,  573).  One  of  the  oxygenated  constituents 
of  oil  of  hops  is  converted  into  valeric  acid  by 
oxidation. 

HUMIC  ACID.  The  brown  or  black  sub- 
stance, or  mixture  of  substances,  produced  by 
the  decay  of  vegetable  matter.  The  decomposi- 
tion is  i^romoted  by  heat,  air,  moisture,  and  by 
the  presence  of  putrefying  nitrogenous  matter. 
Humic  acid  may  be  extracted  from  peaty  soil 
by  aqueous  Na.,CO.,  and  ppd.  by  HCl  (Mulder, 
A.  3(5,  243;  De'tmer,  L.  V.  14,  248).  Detmer 
assigned  the  formula  C,,||H,  |0o7  to  humic  acid, 
and  described  it  as  amori^hous,  beginning  to  de- 
compose at  145°,  and  requiring  8,333  i^arts  of 
water  at  6°,  or  625  at  100°,  to  dissolve  it.  After 
drying  it  required  13,784  parts  of  boiling  water 
for  solution.  It  reddened  litmus,  expelled  COo 
from  its  salts,  and  formed  the  following  amor- 
phous salts.  —  (NH,),C,„H„0„-.  S.  45.  — 
Ca,(NH,),C,„H„,0„.  -  re,(NH;),C„„H,,„0„.  - 
AgHC,„H„0,,.  P.  Thenard  (C.  B.  83,  375)  de- 
scribed humic  acid  as  C.j,H,„0||,.  '  Ulmio  '  acid 
prepared  from  brown  peat  is  identical  with 
humic  acid.  Crenic  and  apocrenic  acids  {q.  v.) 
are,  perhaps, products  of  oxidation  of  humic  acid. 
Thenard  obtained  it  by  dissolving  crude  humic 
acid  in  potash,  ppg.  with  a  slight  excess  of  HCl, 
washing  the  pp.  well,  and  keeping  the  spongy 
mass  at  — 14°  for  24  hours.  As  the  mass  thaws 
the  humic  acid  separates  as  a  dense  pp.  Humic 
acid  is  not  capable  of  converting  atmospheric 
nitrogen  into  NH,,  (Prevost,  C.  J.  3!),  370  ;  cf. 
Simon,  histit.  1875,  133  ;  Dch6rain,  C.  R.  73, 
1352).  Lettenmayer  (B.  7,  408)  observed  that  a 
piece  of  rotten  beech-wood  which  had  fallen  into 
a  cleft  of  the  tree  protected  from  the  rain,  was 
covered  with  a  brittle  black  layer  readily  soluble 
in  cold  water,  and  was  composed  of  the  K,  Na, 
and  NH,  salts  of  an  acid  (?  humic)  containing 
53'6  p.c.  C  and  4-9  p.c.  H.  When  cane  sugar  is 
boiled  for  a  long  time  with  dilute  HCl,  HNO,, 
or  HoSOj,  there  is  produced  a  substance  greatly 
resembling  humic  acid,  called  Sacculmic  acid 
{q.v.).  A  brown  substance  is  formed  by  heating 
cellulose  with  water  in  a  pilatinum  tube  at  200°; 
and  brown  substances  are  formed  by  the  action 
of  alkalis  on  glucose,  cane-sugar,  and  many 
other  substances.  If  all  these  brown  bodies  are 
included  in  the  term  humous  substances,  they 
may  be  subdivided  into  three  groups  :  (a)  those 
insol.  alcohol  and  alkalis;  (b)  those  insol.  alcohol 
but  sol.  alkalis ;  (c)  those  soluble  both  in  alcohol 
and  alkalis  (Hoppe-Seyler,  H.  13,  G6). 


HY^NIC  ACID  C,,H,„0.,.  Mol.  w.  382. 
[78°].  The  glyceridc  of  this  acid  is  said  to  occur 
together  with  palmitin  and  olein  in  the  anal 
glandular  pouches  of  the  striped  hya-na  (Carius, 
A.  129,  168).  According  to  Schulze  a.  Ulrich 
(B.  7,  570),  it  also  occurs  in  the  product  of  the 
saponification  of  the  grease  of  sheep's  wool. 
Granules  composed  of  minute  curved  needles 

i  (from  alcohol) ;  resembles  cerotic  acid ;  si.  sol.  cold 
alcohol,  V.  si.  sol.  ether.  Ppd.  by  alcoholic  lead 
acetate  sooner  than  palmitic  acid. —  CaA'., :  [90°]; 

I  white  crystalline  powder.— PbA'.^ :  white  pi^. 

I      HYAIiINS  V.  Pkoteids,  Airpendix  C. 

1      HYALOGENS  v.  Proteids,  Appendix  C. 

I       HYDANTOIN  C,H,N,0.,  i.e. 

^^■^NH  CO'-^'  Di-oxy-vieia- 
pijrazole.    Mol.  w.  100.  [215°]. 

Formation. — 1.  Together  with  urea,  by  the  ac- 
tion of  cone.  HIAq  at  100°  on  allantoin  (Baeyer, 

A.  117,  179;  130,  158).— 2.  Together  with  a 
small  quantity  of  allanturic  acid,  by  the  action 
of  HI  on  alloxanic  acid  (B.).— 3.  By  the  action 
of  an  excess  of  alcoholic  NH3  on  bromo-acetyl 
bromide  (Baeyer,  B.  8,  612). 

Properties. — Colourless  needles,  m.  sol.  cold, 
V.  sol.  hot,  water.  Neutral  to  litmus.  Has  a 
somewhat  sweet  taste.  Not  attacked  by  boiling 
dilute  acids,  but  converted  by  boiling  baryta- 
water  into  hydantoic  acid.  May  be  oxidised  to 
allanturic  acid.  Ammoniacal  AgNOj  gives  a 
pp.  of  AgCaH^NoO,  aq. 

Hydantoic  acid  C,H^N.,03  i.e. 
NH„.CO.NH.CH,.CO.,H.     Uramido-acctic  acid. 
Glijcolluric  acid. 

Formation. — 1.  By  boiling  hydantoin  with 
baryta-water  or  potash  (Baeyer,  A.  130,  160). — 
2.  Together  with  urea,  by  boiling  glycoluril 
C,,H,,N,,02  with  baryta-water  (Rheineck,  A.  134, 
222). — 3.  By  heating  glycocoll  with  a  slight  ex- 
cess of  urea  at  120°  (Heintz,  A.  133,  70  ;  Griess, 

B.  2,  106). — 4.  By  the  action  of  cyanic  acid  on 
glycocoll ;  i.e.  by  heating  glycocoll  sulphate  with 
potassium  cyanate,  ppg.  potassium  sulphate  by 
alcohol,  and  allowing  the  liquid  to  evaporate 
spontaneously  (Wislicenus,  A.  165,  103). — 5.  By 
heating  glycocoll  with  urea  ;  or,  better,  by  boil- 
ing these  substances  with  baryta-water  (Bau- 
mann  a.  Hoppe-Seyler,  B.  7,  34). 

Properties.  —  Monoclinic  prisms;  a:b:c 
=  •662:1: -535;  )3  =  81°  0'.  M.  sol.  cold  water 
and  alcohol,  v.  sol.  hot  water  and  alcohol,  nearly 
insol.  ether. 

Reactions. — 1.  Decomposed  by  heating  with 
cone.  HIAq  at  165°  to  CO.,,  NH,,  and  glycocoll 
(Menschutkin,  A.  153,  105).— 2.  Pure  HNO, 
forms  a  nitro-  derivative,  no  gas  being  evolved 
(Franchimont,  R.  T.  C.  6,  217). 

Salts. — These  are  all,  except  the  Ag  salt,  v. 
sol.  water. — KA' :  minute,  six-sided  tables  and 
rhombohedra. — NaA'  aq :  extremely  soluble  silky 
needles. — NH^A'aq:  large  crystals,  becoming 
opaque  from  loss  of  NH^.— BaA',,  2aq  (at  100°) : 
amorphous,  insol.  alcohol. — PbA'.^  3aq  :  nodules. 
— AgA' :  pearly  scales. 

References. — Ethyl,  Methyl-,  Phenyl-  Phe- 

NYL-ETHYL-,STYItYL-,NlTBO-  and  ThIO-HYDANTOIN 

and  Hydantoic  acid. 

HYDRACIDS.  As  explained  in  the  articlt 
Acids  (vol.  i.  p.  47)  those  compounds  of  hydrogen 
which,  in  presence  of  water,  react  with  metallic 
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oxides,  hydroxides,  and  carbonates,  and  exchange 
the  whole  of  their  hydrogen,  or  a  portion  of  it, 
for  metal,  are  called  acids.  The  element  common 
to  all  acids  is  hydrogen  ;  but  it  is  only  when  hy- 
drogen is  intimately  associated  in  a  compound 
■with  one  or  more  strongly  negative  elements  that 
the  compound  has  the  properties  of  an  acid.  The 
greater  number  of  acids  contain  oxygen,  but  the 
presence  of  this  element  is  not  necessarily  ac- 
companied by  acidic  function,  nor  is  its  absence 
proof  that  we  have  to  deal  with  a  non-acidic 
compound.  Solutions  of  the  following  com- 
pounds contain  acids:  HF.HCl,  HBr,  HI,  HCN, 
HSCN,  HSeCN,  H,Fe(CN)„  H,,re(CN)„ 
H^Co(CN)„  H,,Co(CN)„  HAu(CN),,  HjIriCN),, 
H,Mn(CN)„  H,Os(CN)„  H.,Pt(CN)„  HjEu(CN)„ 
H,Pt(SCN)„  H.,Pt(SCN)„,  HAuClj,  H.Hglj,  HBF „ 
HjS,  HjSnS^,  H2CS3.  These  acids,  and  a  few 
more,  do  not  contain  oxygen.  Acids  which  are 
not  compounds  of  oxygen  are  sometimes  classed 
together  as  hydracids.  The  name  is  more  par- 
ticularly applied  when  it  is  desired  to  distinguish 
between  two  classes  of  compounds  of  the  same 
elements,  or  group  of  elements,  both  of  which 
classes  are  acids,  but  only  one  class  is  formed  of 
oxygen  compounds ;  thus  we  speak  of  the  oxy- 
aoids  and  the  hydracids  of  the  halogen  elements. 
The  terms  hydracid  is  then  only  a  convenient 
word  when  we  wish  to  emphasise  the  fact  that 
an  acid  under  consideration  is  not  an  oxygen 
compound.  All  acids  are  hydracids,  as  all  are 
compounds  of  hydrogen.  M.  M.  P.  M. 

HYDEACKYLIC  ACID  C.Jlfi,  i.e. 
CH,(OH).CH.,.CO,H.      fi-Oxij-projiionic  acid. 
Ethylcne-lactic  acid.    (0) -Lactic  acid. 

Fonyiation. — 1.  By  digesting  ;8-iodo-propionic 
acid  with  excess  of  moist  Ag.,0,  decomposing  the 
resulting  silver  salt  by  H„S,  filtering,  neutralising 
with  Na,C03,  and  evaporating  (Beilstein,  A.  122, 
366;  So'koloff,  A.  150,  167).  Acrylic,  dihydra- 
crylic  C^Hi^O^,  and  the  isomeric  para-adipo-malic 
acids  (v.  vol.  i.  p.  63)  are  formed,  but  are  left 
undissolved  when  sodium  hydracrylate  is  dis- 
solved in  95  p.c.  alcohol  (Wislicenus,  B.  4,  522  ; 
A.  166,  6). — 2.  Together  with  acrylic  acid  by 
boiling  ^-iodo-propionic  acid  with  milk  of  lime. 
The  impure  acid  may  be  converted  into  the  zinc- 
calcium  salt,  which  can  be  purified  by  recrystal- 
lisation,  and  then  decomposed  by  Ii.,8  and  the 
calculated  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  (Heintz,  A. 
157,  291). — 3.  By  boiling  ;8-iodo-propionic  acid 
with  a  large  excess  (25  pts.)  of  water  (Thomson, 
A.  200,  81). — 4.  By  boiling  sodium  acrylatewith 
aqueous  NaOH  (Linnemann,  B.  8,  1095  ;  Erlen- 
meyer,  A.  191,  281). — 5.  From  glycol  chlorhydrin 
and  KCN,  followed  by  saponification  of  the  pro- 
duct (Wislicenus,  A.  128,  4  ;  Erlenmeyer,  ^.  191, 

268)  . — 6.  From  ethylene  oxide  and  HCN  and 
saponification  of  product  (Erlenmeyer,  A.  191, 

269)  . 

Properties. — Strongly  acid  syrup,  resolved  by 
heat  into  water  and  acrylic  acid.  Unlike  lactic 
acid  it  does  not  yield  iodoform  when  heated  with 
iodine  and  potash  (Lieben's  reaction). 

Reactions.— 1.  Boiling  withH,,SO,,  (1  pt.)  di- 
luted with  water  (1  pt.)  converts  it  into  water 
and  acrylic  acid. — 2.  Chromic  acid  oxidises  it 
to  CO2  and  oxalic  acid.  Nitric  acid  acts  in  like 
manner. — 3.  Ag^O  oxidises  it  to  oxalic  and  gly- 
collic  acids. — 4.  Potash-fusion  gives  formic  and 
acetic  acids. — 6.  HI  gives  )3-iodo-propionio  acid. 


Salts.— NaA':  (143°];  flat  deliquescent 
prisms,  si.  sol.  boiling  alcohol.  At  250°  it  gives 
acrylic  and  para-adipo-malic  acids  (Wislicenus, 
A.  174,  286).— CaA'2  2aq:  [140°-145°] ;  prisms, 
very  easily  soluble  in  cold  water,  insol.  alcohol. 
Forms  with  calcium  acrylate  a  compound 
Ca(C3HA)(C3H,0,,)  aq.— ZnA'2  4aq  :  [60°];  tri- 
clinic  crystals.  S.  112  at  16-5°  (Wislicenus). — 
CaZnA'4 :  crystalline  pp.  formed  on  mixing  the 
concentrated  solutions  of  the  zinc  and  calcium 
salts.  S.  9  at  15°.  Scarcely  more  soluble  in 
hot  than  in  cold  water.  Insol.  boiling  alcohol 
and  ether. — AgA' :  delicate  prisms  and  needles, 
v.  sol.  cold  water,  insol.  alcohol. 

Nitrile  CH„(OH).CH,.CN.  Glycol  cyanhy- 
drin.  (221°)  at  724  mm.  S.G.  2  1-059.  S. 
(ether)  2'3  at  15°.  From  ethylene  oxide  and  dry 
HCy  at  56°  (Erlenmeyer,  A.  191,  273).  Liquid, 
miscible  with  alcohol  and  water. 

Dihydracrylic  acid  C^HidOs  i.e. 
0(CH,.CH,.C0,H)2.  One  of  the  products  ob- 
tained' by  boiling  ^-iodo-propionic  acid  with  Ag„0 
and  water  (Wislicenus,  A.  166,  39).— NajA": 
silky  crystalline  mass ;  insol.  95  p.c.  alcohol, 
sol.  hot  90  p.c.  alcohol.  Converted  by  HI  into 
;8-iodopropionic  acid.  Its  aqueous  solution  gives 
with  lead  nitrate  a  flocculent  pp.,  sol.  excess. 

HYDRAMIDES.  Compounds  of  the  form 
I  N.,E3,  obtained  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on 
'  certain  aldehydes,  chiefly  aromatic,  e.g.  furfur- 
aldehyde  and  benzoic  aldehyde.  They  are  crys- 
talline solids,  insol.  water,  sol.  alcohol.  They 
are  not  volatile,  and  are  decomposed  by  acids 
into  NH3  and  the  parent  aldehyde. 

HYDRASTINE  C„,H..,NO„.  [132°]  (F.  a.  W.). 
[a]D=  -67-8°  (2-5  g.  dissolved  in  100  c.c.  chloro- 
form) ;  =  127°  in  HClAq.  An  alkaloid  dis- 
covered by  Perrins  {Ph.  [2]  3,  546)  in  the  root  of 
Hydrastis  canadensis,  or  Golden  Seal,  in  which 
it  exists  to  the  amount  of  1|  p.c,  together  with 
berberine,  and  possibly  a  third  alkaloid,  cana- 
dine  (Van  der  Espt,  Ph.  [3]  3,  604  ;  Hale,  Ph.  [3] 

4,  105 ;  Burt,  Ph.  [3]  6,  467  ;  Lloyd,  Ph.  [3]  10, 
125  ;  Freund  a.  Will,  B.  19,  2797  ;  20,  88,  2400  ; 
Schmidt  a.  Wilhelm,  Ar.  Ph.  [3]  26,  329  ;  Eijk- 
man,  R.  T.  C.  5,  290  ;  Power,  Ph.  [3]  15,  297  ; 
16,  1092 ;  Lyons,  Ph.  [3]  16,  880  ;  Mahla,  Am. 

5.  [2]  36,  57).  Occurs  also  in  StylopJiorum  di- 
phyllum  (Eijkman). 

Hydrastine  is  best  obtained  by  extracting  the 
root  of  Hydrastis  with  ether,  and  recrystallising 
the  extract  from  alcohol  (F.  a.  W.).  Trimetrio 
crystals,  a:6:c  =  •846:1:  "376.  Almost  insol.  water, 
si.  sol.  cold  alcohol,  v.  sol.  boiling  alcohol  and 
chloroform.  It  has  a  bitter  taste,  producing  a 
feeling  of  numbness  in  the  mouth.  It  does  not 
appear  to  be  poisonous. 

Reactions. — 1.  Boiling  dilute  nitric  acid 
forms  opianic  acid  and  hydrastinine.  MnOo  and 
H„S04  give  the  same  products. — 2.  KMnO^,  in 
presence  of  HCl,  also  forms  opianic  acid. — 
3.  KMnOj  in  alkaline  solution  forms  hemipic 
acid  and  pyridine  carboxylic  (nicotinic)  acid. — 
B'HCl.— B'jHJ-tCl,,.- B'(HAuCl4)2.— B'H,SOj.— 
Pi  crate.  B'CbH2(N02)30H  4aq  :  yellow  needles 
(from  alcohol). 

Mcthylo-iodide  B'MeL  [208°].  Needles 
(from  water  or  alcohol).  With  moist  AgoO  it 
gives  crystals  [237°]. 

Ethylo-iodide  B'EtL  [206°]  (S.  a.  W.); 
[124°]  (Eijkman) ;  [183°]  (Power).  Gives  rise  to 
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(B'EtCI),PtCl,  [207°],  B'EtClAuCL,  [c.  110'],  and 
IB'EtOH,  which  may  be  crystallised  from  hot 
water. 

Hydrastinine  C|,H||NO.,aq  or  CnHiaNOj  i.e. 
CHO.C,H,0.,.CH,.CH...NHMe  (?)  (W.  Eoser,  A. 
249,  156).  "  [117°].  "  Obtained,  together  with 
opianic  acid,  when  hydrastine  is  treated  with 
oxidising  agents  (F.  a.  W.).  White  needles  (from 
ligroin),  v.  e.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether,  m.  sol.  hot 
water.  Crystallises  from  all  solvents  with  aq. 
Somewhat  decomposed  when  recrystallised  from 
benzene  or  EtOAc.  Its  aqueous  solution  is 
strongly  alkaline  and  intensely  bitter.  Ppd. 
from  its  solution  in  acids  by  KOH  but  not  by 
NH,  or  Na.CO,.  Eeduced  by  Zn  and  HCl  to 
hydrastinine  diliydride.  Boiling  aqueous  KOH 
forms  hydrastinine  diliydride  and  oxyhydrastin- 
ine.  Mel  forms  a  volatile  base  and  an  indif- 
ferent oil  which  yields  an  oxim  [129°]. 

Salts.— B'HCl :  [c.  212°];  needles,  v.  sol. 
alcohol  and  water.  Its  aqueous  solution  shows 
a  feeble  fluorescence,  and  is  optically  inactive. — 
B'H,SO,:  sol.  alcohol.— B'H,Cr,b, :  slender 
golden  needles,  sol.  water.  Decomposes  at  175°. 
— B'HjPtCl,,. 

Mcthylo-iodide  B'Mel :  slender  yellow 
needles,  sol.  water  and  alcohol. 

Oxim  C,„H,,NOXH:NOH.  [146°].  Formed 
by  boiling  the  base  (1  g.)  with  hydroxylamine  i 
hydrochloride  (^  g.)  and  alcohol  (20  c.c.)  for  a  ' 
few  minutes,  and  then  adding  NHjAq  (Freund, 
i3.22,457).  Needles  (from  alcohol). —B',H,,PtCl,:  | 
crystalline  pp. 

Hydrastic  acid  C.H.NO^.  [232°].  Formed 
by  boiling  hydrastine  with  dilute  HNO.,  until 
KOH  no  longer  ppts.  the  product.  Crystalline, 
sol.  alcohol  and  water,  llesembles  apophyllic 
acid. — AgA' :  needles. 

Hydro-hydrastinine  C,,H,,,NO..  i.e. 

C,H,0,<^^--^^^®>(?)  (Eoser).  [66°].  Formed 

by  reducing  hydrastine  with  zinc  and  HCl. 
White  crystals,  v.  e.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  benzene, 
and  CSo.    Ee-oxidised  by  chromic  acid  mixture  ' 
to  hydrastine. 

Salts.— B'HCl:  [274°];  crystals,  si.  sol. 
water.— B'.,H.>PtCls :  [216°]  ;  yellow  scales.— 
B'HBr :  [272°] ;  tufts  of  small  white  needles  si. 
sol.  water.— B'HI:  [232°].— B',HjCr,0, :  red 
scales  ;  explodes  at  150°. 

Ethylo-iodide  B'Etl :  [207°];  needles. 

Oxy-hydrastinine  C,,H||N03  i.e. 

C,H.O,<^g-;J?^''>(?)  (Eoser).    [98°].  (above 

350°).  Formed,  together  with  the  preceding,  by 
the  action  of  aqueous  KOH  upon  hydrastinine. 
Prepared  by  rubbing  up  hydrastinine  with  water 
and  potash-ley,  shaking,  and  adding  a  cold 
saturated  solution  of  K._,Mn^Os  till  decolourisa- 
tion  proceeds  slowly ;  then  filtering,  extracting 
the  residue  with  ether,  neutralising,  and  eva- 
porating the  filtrate  (Martin  Freund,  B.  22,  457). 
Needles,  v.  e.  sol.  alcohol,  chloroform,  and  benz- 
ene. Feeble  base.  By  dissolving  in  dilute  HNO3 
it  is  converted  into  a  crystalline  nitro-  derivative 
C,,H,„(N0.,)N03  [271°],  insol.  HCl,  ammonia,  or 
Na,C0,Aq,  sol.  warm  NaOHAq.— B'HCl :  [138°] ; 
crystalline.  Decomposed  by  water  and  by  alco- 
hol.—B'-H^PtCl, :  [160°];  yellow  needles.— 
B'jHjAuCl, :  [100°] ;  reddish-brown  mass. 


Dibromo  -  hydrastinine  C|,H,,Br.,NOo.  [c. 
280°].  Formed  by  exposing  a  solution  of  the 
hydrobromide  of  hydro-hydrastinine  to  bromine 
vapour  (Freund).  Broad  white  needles  (from 
hot  water).  In  solutions  of  its  salts  NH.,,  caustic 
soda,  and  Na^CO,  give  a  pp.  which  crystallises 
from  alcohol  in  slender  thread-like  needles 
[125°]. 

Di  -  iodo  -  hydrastinine  hydr iodide  (so- 
called)  C,,H,,I,,NOoHI.  [134°].  A  substance 
formed  by  boiling  hydrastinine  for  some  minutes 
with  fuming  HIAq  (Freund).  Crystallises  from 
alcohol  in  splendid  brown  needles. 

Constitution. — Narcotine  C„H,  ,(OMe).,NO,,  is 
perhaps  methoxy-hydrastine,  hydrastine  being 
C|,,H|5(0Me),_,N0j.  Hydrastinine  would  then  con- 
tain no  methoxyl,  while  cotarnine  would  be  meth- 
oxyl-hydrastinine  (Schmidt  a.  Wilhelm,  Ar.  Ph. 
[3]  26,  320). 

HYDRATES.  Compounds  of  water  with 
other  compounds  or  with  elements.  If  CI  is 
passed  into  ice-cold  water  a  yellowish  white 
solid  is  produced,  which  when  dried  between 
paper  at  0°  forms  a  white  mass  of  crystals  having 
the  composition  C1.5H,0  ;  heated  to  35°  in  a 
closed  tube  the  crystals  separate  into  CI  and 
water,  and  on  cooling  to  15°  the  compound 
C1.5H,,0  is  again  jiroduced.  The  compound 
CI.5H2O  is  a  hydrate  of  CI,  i.e.  it  is  a  compound 
of  CI  with  water.  When  BaO  is  brought  into 
contact  with  water  combination  occurs,  and 
BaO.K.O  is  produced;  this  compound  is  not 
changed  by  the  action  of  heat  alone.  It  is  cus- 
tomary to  call  BaO.HoO  an  hydroxide,  and  to 
regard  it  as  a  compound  of  Ba,  0,  and  H,  rather 
than  a  compound  of  BaO  with  H„0.  If  water 
is  added  to  CaO  (an  oxide  very  similar  to  BaO), 
combination  occurs,  and  CaO.H.,0  is  produced ; 
at  a  full  red  heat  this  compound  is  resolved  into 
its  constituents,  CaO  and  H.^0.  The  compound 
formed  by  the  union  of  CaO  and  Hfi  is  some- 
times called  a  hydrate,  and  its  formula  is  written 
CaO.HoO  ;  but  by  some  chemists  it  is  called  an 
hydroxide,  and  the  formula  assigned  to  it  is 
CaO.jHj  or  Ca(OH)„.  Compounds  formed  by  the 
union  of  molecules  of  H^O  with  other  molecules 
or  atoms,  without  a  rearrangement  of  the  atoms 
of  the  group  H,0,  are  called  hydrates ;  com- 
pounds formed  by  a  reaction  of  molecules  of 
HjO  with  other  molecules  or  atoms,  such  that 
the  group  H,0  is  separated  into  its  constituent 
atoms,  which  are  rearranged  in  the  new  molecule, 
arecalledhydroxides.  But  it  is  often  impossible  to 
tell  whether  a  given  compound  is  an  hydrate  or  an 
hydroxide.  The  definition  given  above  is  a  theore- 
tical definition  ;  we  have  no  certain  means  of  telling 
to  which  class  a  sjiecified  substance  belongs. 
Another  way  of  stating  the  theoretical  difference 
between  hydrates  and  hydroxides  is  to  say  that 
hydrates  contain  water  as  such,  and  that  hy- 
droxides contain  the  elements  of  water.  Another 
form  of  words  sometimes  used  is  to  speak  of 
water  of  hydration,  or  water  of  crystallisation, 
and  to  contrast  this  with  water  of  constitution. 
Cane  sugar,  for  instance,  has  the  composition 
C|.,H,„0|,.  Did  we  know  nothing  about  cane 
sugar  except  its  composition  we  might  write  the 
formula  C|.,H„,,0|,  as  C|2.11H,_,0  ;  but  the  proper- 
ties of  cane  sugar  make  it  evident  that  it  is  not  a 
compound  of  carbon  with  water,  but  a  compound 
of  C,  H,  and  0,  in  which  the  H  and  0  are  in  the 
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same  ratio  as  in  H,,0.  We  may  say  of  cane 
sugar  that  it  is  an  hydroxide,  or  that  it  contains 
the  elements  of  water,  or  that  it  contains  water 
of  constitution.  Copper  sulphate,  CuSO^,  com- 
bines with  water  to  form  bluecvystalsCuS0^.5H,,0; 
when  these  crystals  are  heated  to  220°  or  so,  the 
water  is  all  removed,  and  white  CuSO,  remains  ; 
thesechanges — hydration  and  dehydration — may 
be  repeated  indefinitely.  We  may  say  then  that 
the  blue  crystals  of  copper  sulphate  contain 
water  of  crystallisation. 

The  term  hydroxide  is  sometimes  used  in  a 
narrower  sense  than  explained  above ;  by  some 
chemists  it  is  applied  only  to  comjiounds  whose 
reactions  are  best  explained  by  supposing  them 
to  contain  the  group  or  radicle  OH. 

The  problem  suggested  by  the  terms  hydrate 
and  hydroxide  is  not  one  merely  of  nomencla- 
ture ;  it  is  a  typical  problem  of  chemistry.  The 
two  terms  attempt  to  summarise  certain  concep- 
tions regarding  connexions  between  the  pro- 
perties and  the  composition  of  certain  com- 
pounds. Here,  as  in  other  chemical  problems, 
we  must  study  composition  and  properties,  and 
we  must  beware  of  divorcing  the  one  study  from 
the  other. 

When  Zn  reacts  with  dilute  H,SOjAq  to  form 
ZnSO.,,  we  know  that  the  ZnSO,,  must  contain 
the  zinc  as  such  ;  yet  the  properties  of  the  Zn  are 
modified  by  its  combination  with  the  radicle  SO4. 
The  ZnSOj  produced  is  a  substance  by  itself  ;  it 
has  its  own  properties  very  different  from  those  of 
any  of  its  constituents.  In  a  sense  it  is  hardly 
accurate  to  say  that  zinc  sulphate  contains  zinc ; 
zinc  sulphate  is  a  new  thing  in  which  the  pro- 
perties of  Zn,  S,  and  0  are  merged.  Zinc  sul- 
phate is  as  distinctly  a  definite  homogeneous 
kind  of  matter  as  any  of  the  elements  which 
combine  to  form  it.  From  it  we  can  obtain  Zn, 
S,  and  0 ;  none  of  these  three  kinds  of  matter 
have  we  yet  been  able  to  separate  into  unlike 
parts.  But  when  water  combines  with  other 
substances,  we  are  dealing  with  a  body  which  we 
are  able  to  separate  into  unlike  ■p&xts ;  and, 
therefore,  we  may  suppose  either  that  the  water 
combines  as  a  whole  with  the  other  substance, 
or  that  a  rearrangement  of  the  atoms  of  the  re- 
acting bodies  occurs,  and  that  in  the  new  com- 
pound the  relation  of  the  0  and  H  atoms  are 
different  from  those  which  hold  good  in  the  mole- 
cule H.,0. 

The  problem  is  similar  to  that  presented  by 
questions  about  the  presence  of  this  or  that 
radicle,  or  group  of  atoms,  in  the  molecules  of 
carbon  compounds ;  it  also  presents  analogies 
with  questions  regarding  molecular  and  atomic 
compounds.  We  cannot,  as  a  rule,  isolate  the 
radicles  which,  we  suppose,  form  groups  of 
closely  related  atoms  in  the  molecules  of  carbon 
compounds ;  we  can,  however,  isolate  the  radi- 
cles which  form  groups  of  closely  related  atoms 
in  the  molecules,  or  at  least  in  the  chemically 
reacting  weights,  of  double  salts  {v.  Double 
SALTS,  p.  414).  We  can  isolate  the  radicle,  or 
group  of  atoms,  H.,0 ;  the  molecule,  or  the 
chemically  reacting  weight,  of  a  hydrate  is  sup- 
posed to  be  so  constituted  that  one  of  its  radicles 
is  the  group  H.jO  *,  whereas  this  group  is  sup- 
posed to  be  absent  from  the  molecule  of  an 
hydroxide.  If  a  compound  is  a  hydrate  we 
should  expect  it  to  reveal  its  constitution  by  its 


properties  and  reactions :  the  radicle  HjO  will 
carry  with  it  certain  characteristic  properties 
different  from  those  which  belong  to  the  radicle 
OH. 

The  methods  by  which  attempts  are  made  to 
differentiate  hydrates  from  hydroxides  consist 
partly  in  studying  the  chemical  reactions  of  the 
compounds,  and  partly  in  determining  their 
physical  properties  and  comparing  these  with 
those  of  well-defined  compounds  belonging  some 
to  one  class  and  some  to  the  other. 

Compounds  formed  by  the  reactions  of  water 
with  other  compiounds  or  elements,  and  which 
are  separated  by  heat  into  water  and  the  other 
constituent  from  which  they  have  been  produced, 
are  usually,  but  not  in  every  instance,  classed 
as  hydrates.  Some  compounds  are  decomposed 
by  heat  with  production  of  water  and  another 
substance,  but  are  not  produced  by  the  direct 
union  of  water  with  the  other  substance  ;  some 
of  these  compounds  are  classed  as  hydrates, 
some  are  not.  Thus  the  compound  CuO.,H,, 
which  is  decomjjosed  by  heat  to  CuO  and  H._,6, 
is  generally  regarded  as  hydrated  copper  oxide, 
CuO.HjO ;  it  is  obtained  by  ppg.  a  solution  of  a 
Cu  salt  by  an  alkali,  but  it  is  not  formed  by  the 
direct  union  of  CuOandH20.  But  the  compound 
ASO4H3  is  not  called  a  hydrate,  although  it  is 
resolved  by  heat  into  As.,05  and  H.,0  (2H3ASO4 
=  As.A  +  3H,0). 

The  reasons  for  regarding  Cu0.,H.,  as  a 
hydrate,  and  for  not  placing  AsO,H3  in  this 
class,  are  based  on  the  chemical  analogies  of 
these  compounds.  CuO^Ho  is  very  similar,  in 
its  methods  of  formation  and  properties,  to 
compounds  which  are  undoubtedly  hydrated 
compounds.  AsO.iHj  is  an  acid  ;  the  hydrogen 
of  this  compound  can  be  replaced  by  certain 
metals  ;  now  acids  as  a  class  exhibit  properties 
which  undoubtedly  show  that  they  are  not  com- 
pounds of  water. 

Some  compounds  formed  by  the  reaction  of 
water  with  another  compound  are  classed  as 
hydrates,  and  some  are  not  placed  in  this  class. 
A  compound  may  be  formed  by  the  union  of 
water  with  another  substance,  and  the  compound 
may  be  resolved  into  water  and  the  other  sub- 
stance, either  by  the  action  of  heat  or  a  dehy- 
drating agent,  and  yet  the  compound  in  question 
is  not  necessarily  placed  among  the  hydrates. 
Water,  for  instance,  reacts  with  N.^O,,  to  form 
nitric  acid,  and  nitric  acid  loses  water,  forming 
N2O5,  by  reacting  with  PoO,, ;  yet  nitric  acid  is 
not  to  be  classed  as  a  hydrate.  Here  again  the 
properties  and  reactions  of  the  compound  formed 
by  the  reaction  of  water  forbid  us  to  regard  it  as 
a  hydrate.  The  arguments  against  calling  nitric 
acid  a  hydrate  are  not  drawn  solely  from  the 
reactions  of  this  compound,  but  also  from  the 
general  reactions  of  acids. 

In  discussing  whether  a  specified  compound 
is  or  is  not  a  hydrate,  regard  must  be  paid  to 
the  chemical  analogies  of  the  compound,  and  to 
the  reactions  of  compounds  with  which  it  is 
allied.  Thus  it  is  the  custom  to  regard  the  com- 
pounds MO.^H,,,where  M  =  Ca,  Sr,  or  Ba,  as  hydrox- 
ides rather  than  hydrates.  One  of  the  reasons 
for  this  is  based  on  the  undoubted  similarities 
between  these  compounds  and  the  compounds 
MOH,  where  M  =  an  alkali  metal.  The  latter 
compounds  are  certainly  hydroxides ;  among 
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the  reasons  for  this  statement  is  the  analogy  in 
chemical  reactions — e.g.  reactions  with  acids 
and  with  PCI5 — between  these  compounds  and 
the  monohydric  alcohols  C„H^„4_|0H.  These 
alcohols  cannot  be  called  hydrates  ;  they  are  not 
formed  by  the  union  of  water  with  the  hydro- 
carbons C„H.^„^.., ;  they  are  produced  by  reactions 
between  iodo-  derivatives  of  the  parallins  and 
KOH ;  they  react  with  PClj  to  form  chloro- 
parallins  C„H2„+,C1.  The  compound  formed  by 
the  reaction  of  Na^.O  with  H^O  may  be  formu- 
lated, so  far  as  composition  goes,  as  NajO.H-.O 
or  as  NaOH.  If  the  molecular  weight  were  found 
to  be  40,  the  formula  NaOH  would  necessarily 
be  adopted.  In  the  absence  of  this  evidence,  we 
must  have  recourse  to  a  study  of  the  reactions  of 
the  compound.  The  weight  of  caustic  soda  which 
reacts  with  one  molecular  weight  of  hydrochloric 
acid  (HCl)  is  expressed  by  the  number  40 ;  the 
same  number  expresses  the  weight  of  this  com- 
pound which  reacts  with  one  atom  of  sodium ; 
hence  we  adopt  40  as  the  reacting  weight  of 
caustic  soda ;  and  hence  we  write  the  formula 
NaOH  and  not  Na,,O.H,0  (or  NaO,H,).  One 
reason  for  writing  the  formula  of  caustic  baryta 
BaO;H.,  and  not  BaO.HoO  is  found  in  the  close 
analogies  between  this  compound  and  caustic 
soda.  Caustic  baryta  combines  with  water  to 
form  a  compound  BaO._.H2.8H.^O  ;  this  compound 
is  said  to  be  a  hydrated  hydroxide  ;  a  hydrate, 
because  8H„0  can  be  removed  by  heat ;  an 
hydroxide,  for  the  reasons  already  given.  A 
great  mass  of  data  regarding  the  dehydration  of 
metallic  hydroxides  and  hydrated  oxides  by 
heat  is  given  in  a  paper  by  Carnelley  a.  Walker, 
C.  J.  53,  59. 

The  specific  volumes,  or  molecular  volumes, 
of  compounds  formed  by  interaction  of  water 
with  other  compounds  throw  some  light  on  the 
distinction  between  hydrates  and  hydroxides. 
The  specific,  or  molecular,  volume  of  a  solid 

,  .     ,0     T       formula-weight  . 

compound  is  defined  as   2 — ;  this 

spec.  grav. 

quotient  may  be  represented  by  (V).  Clarke 
{Am.  S.  [3]  8,  428)  has  determined  (F)  for  a 
number  of  compounds  formed  by  interactions  of 
water  with  other  compounds.  He  finds  that  for 
many  hydrated  clilorides  the  mean  value  of 
(y)MCl,,.a;H,0-(7)MCl,, 

X 

is  13-76  ;  the  maximum  value  being  15  and  the 
minimum  12'5.  In  the  chlorides  examined  M 
was  Ca,  Sr,  Ba,  Mg,  Cu,  Fe,  and  Co;  and  x 
varied  from  2  to  6.  Values  for  (F)  for  the 
following  compounds  were  also  obtained : 
B.,0„.3H,0,  I.,0,.H,0,  K.,0.H„0,  CaO.H.,0, 
Sr0.H.,0",  BaO.H.O",  A1,0,.H,6,  Mn.O^.H.O, 
PeoO.,.HjO.  Values  were  also  obtained  for  (F) 
for  the  oxides  B.,0.„  LO,,,  K  .O,  &c.  The  difference 
(F)  oxide  a.H,0"-  (F)  oxide 

X 

varied  from  7'4  to  19'4. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  specific  volume  of 
each  H.^O  in  hydrated  chlorides  has  a  mean 
value  of  about  13'76,  and  that  in  no  case  does 
the  actual  value  dirfer  much  from  this;  but 
that  no  simple  relation  can  be  traced  between 
(V)  for  an  oxide  and  (F)  for  the  product  of  the 
combination  of  that  oxide  with  water  in  those 
cases  in  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  a 

Vol.  II. 


rearrangement  of  the  atoms  of  the  molecule 
H^O  has  taken  place. 

'  Perkin  (0.  J.  1880.  777)  has  used  measure- 
ments of  the  magnetic  rotatory  powers  of  com- 
pounds (Mol.E.)  to  attempt  a  distinction  between 
water  of  constitution  and  water  of  hydration. 
(Mol.  B.)  of  water  is  taken  as  unity;  if  then 
(Mol.  E.)  of  a  compound  is  x,  and  if  (Mol.  E.)  of 
the  compound  formed  by  adding  water  to  this 
compound  is  increased  by  about  1  for  each  H„0 
that  has  entered  into  combination,  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  new  compound  is  a  hydrate.  The 
following  examples  are  taken  from  Perkin's 
paper : — ■ 

(Mol.  E.)  of  H.CO.,H  =  1-671; 
(Mol.  E.)  of  HCO.,H.H.,0  =  1-676  +  -995. 
(Mol.  E.)  of  CH,.CO.,H  =  2-625  ; 
(Mol.  E.)  of  CH3.C0jH.H,0  =  2-525 -t- 1-029. 
(Mol.  E.)   of  many  organic   acids  viiiius' 
(Mol.E.)  of  the  corresponding  anhydride  =  c.  "74. 
(Mol.  E.)  of  H.,SO,  =  2-315; 
(Mol.  E.)  of  H.,SO,.H.,0  =  2-315 +  -873. 
(Mol.  E.)  of  H.,S0,.H.0  =  . 3-188; 
(Mol.  E.)  of  H  ,S0,.2H,.0  =  3-188 +  -925. 
(Mol.  E.)  of  CC1,,.CH0  =  6-591; 
(Mol.  E.)  of  CC1,.CH0.H,0  =  6-591 -h -446. 

The  compounds  formed  by  the  union  of 
formic  and  acetic  acids  with  water  appear  to  be 
hydrates.  The  compound  formed  by  the  union 
of  sulphuric  acid  with  water  in  the  ratio 
H.S0.|:H,,0  appears  to  be  an  hydroxide  (Perkin 
thinks  it  may  be  S0(0H)J,  but  the  combination 
of  more  water  with  the  compound  thus  produced 
is  probably  a  process  of  hydration.  Chloral 
hydrate  is  probably  not  a  hydrate,  but  rather 
trichloro-ethylidene  glycol  CClj.CI^OH),,. 

Differences  can  be  traced  between  the  various 
H.,0  groups  in  some  hydrated  salts.  Thus 
CuS0,.5H.,0  loses  4H„0  at  about  100°,  but  the 
fifth  H.,0  only  at  c.  220°;  Na.COj.lOH.O  at 
12-5°  loses  5H,0,  ate.  38°  the  hydrate  NaXOa.H.O 
remains,  and  complete  dehydration  occurs  hy 
heating  towards  redness.  (Eegarding  the  forma- 
tion of  different  hydrates  of  the  same  salt  from 
solutions  V.  Hammerl,  M.  3,  419.)  Thorpe  and 
Watts  (0.  J.  Trans.  1880.  102)  have  determined 
the  specific  volumes  of  various  hydrated  and  de- 
hydrated sulphates,  MSO,.a;H.O,  where  M  =  Mg, 
Zn,  Cu,  Mn,  Fe,  Co,  and  x  varied  from  1  to  7. 
Putting  (F)  S  as  specific  volume  of  the  dry  sul- 
phate, they  get  the  following  results  : — 
Mean  difference  between 

(F)Sand(F)S.  H,O  =  10-7 
„  „       (7)  8. 2H.,0  =  13-3 

(F)  S.  3H,0  =  14-5 
(F)  S.  4H.,0  =  15-4 
„    ^    (lO  S.  7H,0  =  16-2. 
Hence  each  11,0  group  raises  (Fj  to  a  different 
extent. 

Sodium  phosphate  crystallised  from  solutions 
at  the  ordinary  temperature  has  the  composition 
Na,,HPO,.12H.jO  ;  the  crystals  which  separate 
at  33°  are  Na.,HP0,.7H,0  ;  there  are  also  hy- 
drates intermediate  between  these,  and  liydrates 
with  less  water  than  7H.,0.  If  one  of  these  hy- 
^  drates  is  heated  in  a  closed  space  water  is  evolved, 
I  and  the  pressure  increases  until  at  a  certain  pres- 
sure the  change  stops  and  equilibrium  is  pro- 
duced. A  study  of  the'equilibrium-pressures  dis- 
closes a  marked  diiierence  between  the  hydrates 
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with  7  and  12  H.,0.  Debray  (C.  B.  66,  195) 
gives  the  following  numbers  : — 

Equilibrium  p7-essures. 

Salt  with  more  than  7    Salt  with  7  or  less 


Temp. 

and  up  to  12W0 

than  TH^O 

12-3° 

7'4  mm. 

4'8  mm. 

16-3° 

8-9  „ 

6-9  „ 

20-7° 

14-1  „ 

9-4  „ 

24-9° 

18-2  „ 

12-9  „ 

31-5° 

30-2  „ 

21-3  „ 

It  is  evident  that  the  distinction  between  hy- 
drates and  hydroxides  is  not  one  which  can  be 
rigidly  drawn.  One  class  of  compounds  shades 
oif  into  the  other.  There  is  no  means  by  using 
which  we  can  refer  any  specified  compound  to  this 
class  or  to  that.  Many  reactions  must  be  studied 
for  each  compound,  and  the  classification  finally 
adopted  is  generally  only  provisional. 

M.  M.  P.  M. 

HYDEAZIDES  v.  Hydrazones.  The  phenyl- 
hydrazides  of  aldehydes  and  of  ketones  are  de- 
scribed under  the  aldehydes  and  ketones  from 
which  they  are  prepared.  Hydrazides  are  formed 
by  elimination  of  water  between  an  oxygenated 
body  and  a  hydrazine.  Elimination  of  water 
between  an  oxygenated  body  and  an  amine  forms 
an  amide  or  imide. 

HYDRAZIDO-BENZENE  SULPHONIC  ACID 

V.  PhENTL-HYDEAZINE  SULPHONIC  ACID. 

HYDRAZIDO-BENZOIC  ACID  v.  Phenyl- 
hydrazine  CAKBOXYLIC  ACID. 

0-HYDRAZIDO-CINNAMIC  ACID 

NH2.NH.C„H^.CH:CH.C0.,H.  [171°].  From 
diazo-cinnamic  acid  by  converting  it  first  by 
Na,S03  into  S03Na.N,.C„Hj.CH:CH.C0„H,  then 
reducing  by  hydrochloric  acid  and  zinc-dust  to 
S03Na.NH.NH.C,H^.CH:CH.C0,H,  and  finally 
decomposing  this  by  HCl  gas  (Fischer  a.  Kuzel, 
A.  221,  276  ;  A.  227,  303).  Yellowish  crystals. 
Nearly  insol.  water,  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  or 
light  petroleum.  Sol.  alkalis  and  acids.  Its 
acetic  acid  solution  bleaches  litmus  and  indigo 
(unlike  the  simpler  hydrazines),  reduces  alkaline 
copper  solution,  and  ammoniacal  silver  solution. 
When  melted  it  forms  indazole  {q.  v.). 

Salt.— HA'HCl:  [146°];  yellowish  crystalline 
powder,  soluble  in  alkalis,  reduces  Fehling's  so- 
lution in  the  cold.  Heat  changes  it  to"  indazole 
(g.  v.),  not  into  its  anhydride. 

Anhydride  v.  Amido-cabbostybil. 

o-HYDRAZIDO-PHENOL. 

Methyl  ether  C,H,(0Me)NH.NH2.  [48°]. 
MetJwxy-phenyl-hydrazine.  From 
C„H,(0Me).NH.NH.S03H  and  cone.  HCl  (Reis- 
enegger,  A.  221,  319).  Slender  white  needles, 
which  turn  brown  in  air.  Insol.  water,  v.  sol. 
alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene.  Keduces  Fehling's 
solution,  HgO,  and  ammoniacal  AgNOj.  With 
cyanic  ether  it  forms  a  urea  (semicarbazide) 
MeO.C6H^.N„H2.CO.NHEt  [110°]  needles. 

Salt  s.— B'HCl.— B'^HjCjO,.— 
B'C,H2(NO,)30H. 

Acetyl  derivative  CgH4(OMe)N2H2Ac : 
[125°];  needles. 

o .  HYDRAZIDO  -  PHENOL  -  ^-SULPHONIC 
ACID. 

Salt.  —  H0.C„H^.NH.NH.S03K.  From 
H0.C,H,.Nj.S03K,  zinc-dust  and  glacial  HOAc 
(Reisenegger,  A.  221,  olo).  White  plates. 
Quickly  turns  red  when  moist.    V.  sol.  water, 


the  solution  being  very  unstable.  Reduces 
Fehling's  solution. 

Methyl  derivative 
MeO.C„H,NH.NH.SO,H. 

Salt.— NaA'aq.  From  C,H^(OMe)NH,  by 
diazotisation  and  treatment  with  Na^SOj  (R.). 
Plates.  Reduces  cold  Fehling's  solution. 
Warmed  with  cone.  HCl  it  forms  o-hydrazido- 
phenol  methyl  ether  (g.  v.). 

j)-Hydrazido-phenol  zz-sulphonic  acid. 

Salt.  —  HO.C.H^.NH.NH.SOaK.  Prepared 
in  a  similar  way  from  the  2^-  compound  (R.). 
White  scales,  more  stable  than  the  o-  compound. 
Reduces  cold  Fehling's  solution. 

o  -  HYDRAZIDO  -  J3  -  PHENYL  -  PROPIONIC 
ACID. 

Sodium  salt. — 
NH2.NH.C,H,.CH.,.CH...C0.,Na  (E.  Fischer  a. 
Kuzel,  A.  221,  282).  This  salt  may  be  got  by 
reducing  C,H^{NH.NH.S03Na).CH:CH.C02H  by 
sodium  amalgam  in  alkaline  solution.  Precipi- 
tated by  adding  NaCl  and  acetic  acid.  Small 
crystals,  v.  sol.  water.  HCl  liberates  the  acid 
which  at  once  changes  into  its  anhydride,  amido- 
hydrocarbostyril  (q.v.)  [143°]. 

Ethyl-hydrazido-phenyl-propionic  acid 
C6H,(NEt.NH2).CH,.CH,CO,H.  Ethyl-hydraz- 
ine-hydrocimiaviic  acid.  Formed  by  reduction 
of  the  nitrosamine  of  ethyl-o-amido-phenyl- 
propionic  acid  by  zinc-dust  and  glacial  acetic 
acid  (E.  Fischer  a.  Kuzel,  A.  221,  294;  B.  16, 
1451).  Reduces  Fehling's  solution  on  warming. 
Evaporated  with  glacial  acetic  acid  it  changes 
to  ethyl-hydro-carbazo-styril. 
■  Salts.— BaA'^:  crystals.— HA'HCl.  [146°]. 
At  160°  it  gives  off  HCl  and  H^O  becoming 
ethyl-hydro-carbazostyril. 

Anhydride  C«H,<;^^|-^2=>C0.  Ethyl- 

hydro-carhazo-styril.  [165-5°].  Long  white 
needles,  si.  sol.  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 
Insol.  alkalis,  may  be  distilled  unchanged. 
Warmed  with  HCl  it  changes  back  to  the  ethyl- 
hydrazido-phenyl-propionic  acid,  differing  in 
this  respect  from  hydrocarbostyril  which  is  not 
changed  by  hot  HCl. 

Isomeride  of  the  anhydride 

pTT  ptT 

CsH^<[^.^^j|'-g-p,|j^CO.  Oxy-ethrjl-amido-quinol- 

ine-dihydride.  [74°].  Formed  by  heating  the 
anhydride  of  o-hydrazido-cinnamic  acid  with 
alcohol  and  EtI  at  100°  (F.  a.  K.).  Crystals,  v. 
sol.  alcohol,  si.  sol.  water.  Gives  a  nitrosamine. 
HYDRAZIDO-TOLUENE  SULPHONIC  ACID 

V.  TOLYL-HYDRAZINE  SULPHONIC  ACID. 

HYDRAZIMIDO-  COMPOUNDS  v.  o-Amido- 
Azo-  COMPOUNDS,  vol.  i.  p.  370. 

HYDRAZINE  N,Hj  i.e.  NH^.Ntt,.  Di- 
amidogen.  Formed  by  treating  diazo-acetic 
ether  with  hot  cone.  KOHAq,  decomposing  the 
resulting  crystalline  potassium  salt  by  HCl,  and 
digesting  the  yellow  crystalline  acid  so  liberated 
with  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  No  gas  is 
evolved,  but  the  solution  becomes  colourless,  and 
hydrazine  sulphate  separates  on  cooling  (Curtius, 
B.  20,  1632).  Hydrazine  sulphate  is  best  ob- 
tained by  warming  tri-azo-acetic  acid  (250  g.  in 
2  litres  of  water)  with  H.SOj  (300  g.)  until  efferves- 
cence ceases.  Further  quantities  may  be  obtained 
from  the  mother -liquor  after  hydrazine  sulphate 
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has  crystallised  out,  by  shaking  with  benzoic 
aldehyde,  and  decomposing  the  resulting  crystal- 
line compound  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (Curtius 
a.  Jay, /.pr.  [2]  39,  27).  Hydrazine  is  only  known  [ 
in  its  salts  and  in  the  form  of  a  hydrate  N2H4H,jO  1 
which  is  got  by  heating  the  hydrochloride  in  a 
silver  tube  with  quick  lime.    This  hydrate  is  a  j 
fuming  liquid  (119°),  with  very  slight  odour.  It 
corrodes  glass,  attacks  cork  and  india-rubber, 
and  has  an  alkaline  and  burning  taste.    Hydraz-  { 
ine  reduces  Fehling's  solution  and  ammoniacal 
AgNOj  in  the  cold.    With  CuSO,  it  gives  a  thick 
red  pp.  of  Cu.^0  ;  with  HgCl,,  a  white  pp.  of  calo- 
mel ;  with  alum  a  pp.  of  alumina.    With  aro- 
matic aldehydes  and  ketones  it  gives  sparingly 
soluble  crystalline  compounds.    Nitrites  decom- 
pose its  salts  with  evolution  of  gas. 

Salts.— N,,H,H,SO, :  tables  ;  si.  sol.  cold,  v. 
sol.  hot,  water ;  insol.  alcohol.    Not  decomposed 
by  heating  to  250° ;  but  at  a  higher  temperature 
it  decomposes  vfith  explosive  evolution  of  gas, 
liberating  sulphur.— N,H,H.,CL.    [198°].  From 
the  preceding  and  BaCl._,.  Large  regular  crystals  ;  [ 
V.  sol.  cold  water,  m.  sol.  alcohol.     PtCl,  de-  j 
composes  it  with  evolution  of  gas. — B'HCl:  [89°];  ; 
long  white  needles  (from  hot  alcohol).    Decom-  ] 
posed  at  240°  into  NH|C1,  water,  and  nitrogen,  v.  | 
sol.  water.— Formate  B"(H2CO,)2 :  [128°];  got 
by  heating  triazo-acetic  acid  with  water.  Rect- 
angular tables. 

Di-benzylidene  hydrazine  N.,(CHPh)„.  [93°]. 
From  hydrazine  sulphate  and  benzoic  aldehyde. 
Long  lustrous  yellow  prisms ;  insol.  water,  sol. 
hot  alcohol.  Decomposed  by  heat  into  nitrogen 
and  PhCH:CHPh,  a  by-product  being  N,,(CHPh),. 
[78°].  The  molecular  weight  of  di-benzylidene- 
hydrazine  has  been  confirmed  by  Eaoult's 
method. 

Di-benzyl  hydrazine  N,.H.,(CH.,Ph),.  Formed 
by  reducing  the  preceding  with  sodium-amalgam. 
Its  hydrochloride  B'HCl  [140°]  crystallises  from 
alcohol  in  small  lustrous  tables,  v.  sol.  water. 

Di-oxy-di-benzylidene  hydrazine 
N,,(CH.C,,H,.0H)2.    [205°].  From  salicylic  alde- 
hyde and  salts  of  hydrazine.     Tables,  insol. 
water  and  cold  alcohol.  I 

Di-nitro-di-benzylidene  hydrazine  ' 
N,,(CH.C,H,,.NO,,),,.    [181°].    From  o-nitro-ben- 
zoic  aldehyde  and  salts  of  hydrazine.    Groups  of 
bright  yellow  needles.  ' 

Di-cinnamylidene-hydrazine 
N,,(CH.CH:CHPh),.     [162°].     From  cinnamic 
aldehyde  and  hydrazine  salts.    Yellow  tables. 

HYDRAZINES.  The  name  '  hydrazine  '  was 
applied  by  Emil  Fischer  to  the  then  hypothetical 
diamidogcn  HoN.NH.,,  which  he  regarded  as  the 
parent  substance  of  the  hydrazines,  a  large  and 
important  class  of  bases  discovered  by  him,  de- 
rived from  diamidogen  by  the  replacement  of 
either  one  or  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  by  monad 
hydrocarbon  radicles.  The  name  was  intended 
to  indicate  the  connection  of  these  bases  with 
the  azo-  and  diazo-  compounds,  and  in  particular 
with  hydrazobenzene  C,;H..NH.NH.C,.H-  (sym- 
metrical diphenylhydrazine),  the  oldest  known 
member  of  the  class  of  the  hydrazines,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  the  termination  '  azine '  was 
formed  on  the  analogy  of  '  amine,'  in  order  that 
a  parallel  nomenclature  might  be  employed  in 
the  case  of  corresponding  derivatives  of  the  hy- 
drazines and  amines  ;  thus  the  lujdrazonium 


compounds  would  correspond  with  the  ammo- 
nium compounds  (A.  190,  70). 

Hydrazine  itself  has  recently  been  prepared 
by  Curtius,  and  the  analogy  between  its  reac- 
tions and  those  of  the  compounds  discovered  by 
Fischer  fully  justifies  the  foregoing  classification. 

The  hydrazines  are  divided  into  primary  and 
secondary,  according  as  one  or  two  hydrogen 
atoms  in  the  original  diamidogen  molecule  have 
been  replaced  by  hydrocarbon  radicles.  If  the 
two  radicles  are  attached  to  different  nitrogen 
atoms  the  resulting  secondary  hydrazine  is 
termed  symmetrical ;  if  to  the  same  nitrogen 
atom  it  is  unsymmetrical.  The  unsymmetrical 
secondary  hydrazines  behave  like  tertiary  amines ; 
they  unite  with  the  alkyl  halogenides  to  form 
hydrazonium  compounds  : 

NEVNH,  4-  E'l  =  N'R'J.NH^. 

Preparation. — Hydrazine  NH._..NHJs formed, 
together  with  oxalic  acid,  when  tri-azo-acetic 
acid  is  warmed  with  water  or  with  mineral 
acids  : 

G,H,N„(COOH)j  +  6H,,0  =  3C,0,H„  +  3N,H,. 

It  is  as  yet  known  only  in  the  form  of  its 
salts  and  of  its  hydrate  N„Hj,H20  (Curtius  a. 
Jay,  /.  lyr.  [2]  39,  27). 

The  derivatives  containing  alkyl  and  other 
radicles  are  obtained  by  reactions  which  have  no 
analogy  with  the  foregoing. 

Primary  hydrazines. — 1.  The  primary  hydra- 
zines, of  which  phenyl-hydrazine  NHl'h.NII,, 
may  be  taken  as  a  type,  are  most  simply  obtained 
by  reducing  diazo-salts  with  stannous  chloride  : 
Ph.N:NCl  +  2SnCl,  4-  4HC1 
=  Ph.NH.NH.„HCl  +  2SnCl^ 
(V.  Meyer  a.  Lecco,  B.  16.  2976).— 2.  The  method 
originally  employed  by  E.  Fischer  (A.  190,  71), 
in  which  sodium  sulphite  is  used  as  a  reducing 
agent,  is  more  complicated.  It  gives  in  some 
cases  a  better  yield,  although  occasionally  the 
reverse  is  the  case  (B.  17,  672).  In  the  first 
stage  of  the  reaction  the  diazo-salt  is  converted 
by  the  sodium  suljjhite  into  a  diazo-sulphonate  : 

Ph.N.Cl  -f  Na,,S03  =  Ph-N.-SO^Na  +  NaCl. 
Hydrochloric  acid  is  then  added,  which  decom- 
I^oses  another  molecule  of  sodium  sulphite,  and 
the  liberated  sulphurous  acid  or  acid  sulphite 
reduces  the  reddish-yellow  sodium  diazo-sulpho- 
nate to  the  colourless  sodium  phenylhydrazine- 
sulphonate  : 

Ph.NiN.SOjNa  +  NaHSO,  -f  H.,0 
=  Ph.NH.NH.SO.Na  +  NaHSO^. 
Zinc-dust  and  acetic  acid  are  added  to  complete 
the  reduction,  and  the  sodium  hydrazine-sul- 
phonate  is  then  hydrolysed  by  heating  it  with 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  when  it  yields 
phenylhydrazine  hvdrochloride : 

Ph.NH.NH.SO.Na  +  HCl  -t-  H.,0 
=  Ph.NH.NH,,HCl  -t-  NaHSd,, 
from  which  the  base  can  be  liberated  by  caustic 
alkali  (E.  Fischer,  A.  190,  78).— 3.  When  a  diazo- 
amido-compound  is  treated  in  alcoholic  solution 
with  zinc-dust  and  acetic  acid  the  diazo-group 
is  reduced  and  the  corresponding  hydrazine  is 
formed  together  with  an  amine  : 

Ph.N,.NHPh  +  2H,  =  Ph.NH.NH,  +  Ph.NH,. 

Diazo-amiiio-benzeiie. 

Ph.N,.NEt.,  +  2H,  =  Ph.NH.NH,  +  NHEt,. 

Diazobenzene- 
iliotliylamiue. 

This  method  is  not  of  practical  importance  (E. 

z  z  2 
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Fischer,  A.  190,  77) — 4.  The  primary  hydrazines 
containing  alkyl  radicles  cannot  be  obtained  by 
the  foregoing  reactions,  as  the  diazo-  derivatives 
of  the  alkyls  are  unknown.  They  may,  however, 
be  prepared  from  the  nitroso-alkyl-ureas.  Thus 
when  nitroso-di-ethyl-urea  is  reduced  with  zinc- 
dust  and  acetic  acid  the  nitroso-  group  is  con- 
verted into  an  amido-  group  : 
„^/NBDEt  „_pf.^NHEt 
*^0\N(NO)Et  +       -  ^"^N(NH,)Et  + 
This  amido-  compound  is  then  hydrolysed  by 
heating  with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  when  it 
yields  ethylhydrazine  and  ethylamine  : 

^^<N(NH.,)Et  +  ^'^^ 
=  Et.NH.NHj-i-NH„Et  +  CO,  (E.  Fischer,  A.  199, 
287). 

Secondary  hydrazines. — 1.  The  unsymme- 
trical  secondary  hydrazines,  both  in  the  fatty 
and  in  the  benzene  series,  may  be  obtained  by 
the  reduction  of  the  nitrosamines  with  acetic 
acid  and  zinc-dust : 

NPhMe.NO  +  2B.^  =  NPhMe.NH^  +  TLfi 
(E.  Fischer,  A.  190,  146).— 2.  The  unsymme- 
trical  secondary  hydrazines  are  formed,  along 
with  the  isomeric  symmetrical  compounds,  by 
the  action  of  the  alkyl  halogenides  on  the  pri- 
mary hydrazines  ;  thus  phenylhydrazine  yields 
with  ethyl  bromide  the  compounds  NPhEt.NH., 
and  NPhH.NEtH  (E.  Fischer  a.  Ehrhard,  A'. 
199,  326).  By  employing  in  this  reaction  sodium- 
phenylhydrazine  NPhNa.NHj,  instead  of  free 
phenylhydrazine,  only  the  unsymmetrical  com- 
pound is  formed : 

NPhNa.NH,.  -f  EtBr  =  NPhEt.NH„  +  NaBr 
(Michaehs,  B.  id,  2450  ;  Philips,  B.  20,  2485). 
The  unsymmetrical  secondary  hydrazines  formed 
by  alkylation  are  identical  with  those  obtained 
by  the  reduction  of  the  corresponding  nitros- 
amines. 

Properties. — The  fatty  hydrazines  are  liquids 
boiling  without  decomposition  ;  those  of  the 
benzene  series  are  either  solids  of  low  melting- 
point  or  oily  liquids,  and  boil  with  partial  de- 
composition. Hydrazine  itself  and  some  of  the 
fatty  hydrazines  are  diacid  bases;  others  are 
monacid  ;  the  hydrazines  of  the  benzene  series 
are  all  monacid  bases. 

Reactions. — 1.  The  hydrazines  are  very  stable 
towards  reducing  agents,  but  are  readily  at- 
tacked by  oxidising  agents.  Thus  the  primary 
hydrazines  reduce  Fehling's  solution  in  the  cold, 
the  secondary  on  warming.  By  shaking  with  mer- 
curic oxide  the  salts  of  the  primary  hydrazines 
are  oxidised  to  diazo-  salts  ;  this  is  most  readily 
shown  with  potassium  phenylhydrazine-sulpho- 
nate  Ph.NH.NH.SO3K,  which  is  thus  converted 
into  the  diazobenzene-sulphonate  Ph.N:N.S03K 
(E.  Fischer,  A.  190,  97).  The  unsymmetrical 
secondary  hydrazines  are  converted  by  mercuric 
oxide  into  tctrazones  : 

2NPhMe.NH2  -h  0,  =  NPhMe.N:N.NPhMe  +  2H2O 

Dimethyl-di-phenyl- 
tetiMzoue 

(F.,  4. 190, 167),  whilst  the  symmetrical  secondary 
hydrazines  are  oxidised  to  azo-  compounds  : 

Ph.NH.NHEt  -f  0  =  PH.N:N.Et  +  H.O 

Azo-pheuyl-ethyl 
(E.  Fischer  a.  Ehrhard,  A.  199,  328).^2.  Nitrons 
acid  converts  the  Tjrimary  hydrazines  into  ni- 


troso-compounds ;  thus  with  phenylhydrazine 
Ph.NH.NHj  +  HNO2  =  Ph.N(NO).NH,  +  H,0,  and 
when  the  nitroso-  compound  thus  formed  is 
treated  with  dilute  alkahs  it  yields  diazo- 
benzenimide : 

Ph.N.NH,  =  Ph.N— N  +  B.f> 

I  '  \// 
NO  N 
(F.,  A.  190,  89).  The  unsymmetrical  secondary 
hydrazines,  on  the  other  hand,  when  treated 
with  nitrous  acid,  are  converted  with  evolution 
of  nitrous  oxide  into  the  nitrosamines  from  which 
they  were  obtained:  NPhMe.NH,  +  2HN0., 
=  NPhMe.NO -hN.,0H-2H,0  (F.,  A.  190,159).— 
3.  With  the  alkyl  halogenides  the  primary 
hydrazines  yield  a  mixture  of  symmetrical  and 
unsymmetrical  secondary  hydrazines,  whereas 
sodium-phenylhydrazine  gives  only  the  unsym- 
metrical compound  (v.  supra).  The  unsymme- 
trical secondary  hydrazines  unite  directly  with 
an  alkyl  bromide  or  iodide  to  form  a  hydrazo- 
nium  compound : 

NEt2.NH2 -I- EtI  =  N'EtjI.NH^ 

Triethylliydi-azonium 
iodide. 

That  triethylhydrazonium  iodide  has  the  fore- 
going constitution  is  shown  by  its  behaviour  on 
reduction  with  zinc-dust  and  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  when  it  yields  triethylamine,  ammonia,  and 
hydriodic  acid : 

N'Et^I.NH,  -f  Hj  =  NEtj  +  NH3  -f  HI 
(E.  Fischer  a.  Ehrhard,  A.  199,  316-18).— 4.  By 
the  action  of  acidoyl  chlorides  on  the  primary 
hydrazines  mono-  and  di-  acidoyl  derivatives 
are  obtained.  Phenylhydrazine  yields,  by  the 
limited  action  of  benzoyl  chloride,  symmetrical 
benzoyl -phenylhydrazine  Ph.NH.NH.CO.Ph, 
which  by  oxidation  in  chloroform  solution  with 
mercuric  oxide  is  converted  into  bcnzoyl-diazo- 
benzene  Ph.N:N.CO.Ph  (E.  F.,  A.  190,  125).  By 
acting  with  benzoyl  chloride  on  sodium-phenyl- 
hydrazine the  unsymmetrical  benzoyl-phenyl- 
hydrazine  Ph.CO.NPh.NH,,  is  obtained  (Michaelis 
a.  Schmidt,  B.  20,  1713).  Both  these  mono- 
benzoylphenylhydrazines,  when  treated  with 
benzoyl  chloride,  yield  the  same  dibenzoyl- 
phenylhydrazine,  which  has  therefore  the  con- 
stitution Ph.CO.NPh.NH.CO.Ph  (E.  F.,  A_.  190, 
128  ;  M.  a.  S.,  I.e.).  These  acidoyl-  derivatives  of 
the  hydrazines  are  the  hydrazides  of  the  acids 
and  correspond  with  the  amides,  anilides,  itc' 
Thus: 

Ph.CO.NHPh  Ph.CO.N,H,Ph 

Benzanilide  Benzphenylhydrazide 
(Benzoyl-aniline).  (Benzoyl-pheuylhydraziue). 

A  large  number  of  similar  derivatives  cor- 
responding with  the  amides  and  alkyl-amides 
have  been  prepared  ;  thus  phenylhydrazine  hy- 
drochloride reacts  with  potassium  cyanate  to 
form  phcnylsemicarbazide  Ph.NH.NH.CO.NH, 
(the  semi-urea  of  phenylhydrazine) ;  phenyl- 
hydrazine  unites  with  carbon  dioxide  yielding 
as  product  phenylhydfrazine  phemjlcarhazata 
PH.NH.NH.CO.O.NjHjPh,  and  with  carbon  disul- 
vhide  to  form  phenylhydrazine  phenylthiocarb- 
azate  Ph.NH.NH.CS.S.NJI^Ph  (corresponding 
respectively  with  ammonium  carbamate  and 
ammonium  thio-carbamate),  and  on  heating  the 

'  It  is,  therefore,  inaccurate  to  apply  the  name  '  hydraz. 
ides'  to  tlie  'hydrazones'  (2.  v.). 
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latter  compound  it  yields  the  thio-urea  diphcnyl- 
thiocarbazidc  CS{NH.NHPh)2  (E.  F.,  A.  11)0, 
113-118).  In  like  manner  azidincs  are  known, 
corresiJonding  with  the  amidines  ;  thus  benzcnyl- 

diphenylazidine  ■P^-^'^NH  NHPh  (P^^'^®^"'  ^• 
17,  182). — 5.  Phenylhydraziue  unites  directly 
with  cyanogcyi  to  form  dicyano-phcnylhydraz- 
ine  (F.). — 6.  One  of  the  most  important  reac- 
tions of  the  hydrazines  is  that  in  which  they 
undergo  condensation  with  compounds  contain- 
ing carbonyl-  groups :  thus 
Ph.CHO  +  H,N.NHPh  =  Ph.CH:N.NHPh  +  H,0 

Beiizylidene-plienyl- 
liydriizine  (Beuz- 
aiili'liydrazouo). 

Ph,CO  +  H,N.NHPh  =  Ph,C:N.NHPh  +  H.O 

Beiizo])lieiionc- 
pUeiiyihydrazono. 

In  this  way  phenylhydrazine  may,  like  hydroxyl- 
amine,  be  employed  in  testing  for  the  presence 
of  carbonyl-groups  in  compounds  (E.  Fischer, 
A.  190,  134  ;  B.  17,  57'2).  The  compounds  thus 
formed  are  known  as  hydrazones  (q.  v.).  The 
reaction  is  occasionally  complicated  by  the  pre- 
sence of  other  reactive  groups,  in  addition  to  the 
carbonyl  group,  in  the  molecule  of  the  com- 
pound acted  upon  by  phenylhydrazine ;  thus 
although  compounds  containing  the  a-kctone- 
alcoJiul  group  — CH(OH).CO —  react  in  the 
cold  with  only  one  mol.  of  phenyl  hydrazine 
to  form  colourless  compounds  containing  the 
group  — CH(OH).C(N.NHPh)— ,  yet  when  the 
compound  thus  formed  is  heated  with  excess  of 
phenylhydrazine,  the  alcohol  group  undergoes 
dehydrogenation,  reacting  at  the  same  time  with 
a  second  mol.  of  phenylhydrazine  and  giving 
rise  to  a  yellow  compound  containing  the  complex 
— C(N.NHPh).C(N.NHPh)— .  Such  compounds 
in  which  two  hydrazine-  residues  are  attached  to 
contiguous  carbon  atoms  are  known  as  osazoncs 
(v.  Hydrazones)  and  may  also  be  obtained  di- 
rectly by  the  action  of  the  hydrazines  on  the 
o-diketones.  They  are  of  great  importance  in 
connection  with  the  carbohydrates,  which  may 
frequently  be  recognised  by  means  of  their 
characteristic  osazones  (E.  Fischer,  B.  17,  579  ; 
20,  821).  Again,  an  unsaturated  hydrocarbon 
group,  if  contiguous  to  the  carbonyl-group,  may 
also  take  part  in  the  reaction  witli  phenylhydraz- 
ine : 

CH,:CH.CHO  +  H.N.NHPh 

Acrolein 

N  N.Ph 

=     II  I  +H,0 

CH.CH,.CH, 

Pheuylpyrazoliue 

(E.  Fischer  a.  Knoivenagel,  A.  239,  191 ;  v. 
also  Knorr  a.  Blank,  A.  238,  139).  An  analogous 
case  is  that  of  ethylic  aceto-acetate,  which  reacts 
with  phenylhydrazine  in  the  cold  with  elimina- 
tion of  water  to  form  the  hydrazone 

CH,.C(N.NHPH).CH,.COOEt ; 

but  on  heating  this  compound,  it  parts  with 
alcohol  yielding  a  phenylpyrazolone  of  the 
formula 

N.Ph 
A 

N  CO 

II  I 
CH3.C — CHj 


the  Garbethoxyl-group  also  taking  part  in  the 
reaction  (Knorr,  A.  238,  IIG).  Similar  complex 
condensations  have  been  described  with  /3-di- 
ketones  and  with  some  7-diketones  (E.  Fischer 
a.  Billow,  B.  18,  2135 ;  Paal,  B.  17,  914  ;  Japp 
a.  Huntly,  C.J.  1888,  184). 

Various  other  reactions  of  hydrazines  are 
known,  and  some  of  these  are  doubtless  of 
general  application,  although  they  have  as  yet 
been  applied  only  in  special  cases.  They  will 
be  described  under  the  appropriate  hydrazines. 

F.  E.  J. 

HYDRAZO-BENZENE      v.  s-Di-phenyl- 

HYDRAZINE. 

HYDRAZO-BENZOIC  ACID  v.  Di-iiienyl- 

HYDRAZINE   DI-CARRDXYLIC  ACID. 

HYDRAZO-  COMPOUNDS.  Symmetrical  di- 
derivatives  of  hydrazine,  of  the  formula 
ENH.NHE'  where  E  and  E'  represent  radicles 
attached  by  means  of  carbon  to  the  two  atoms 
of  nitrogen  (c/.  Hydrazines  and  s-Di-piienyl- 
hydeazine).  They  are  described  in  this  dic- 
tionary as  derivatives  of  hydrazine. 

HYDRAZO-HYDROQUINONE  ^;-Tetra-osy. 

DI-PHENYL-HYDEAZINE. 

HYDRAZO-DI- METHYL  -  HYDROQUINONE 

V.    Tetra-victhyl  derivative  of  Tetea-oxy-di- 

PUENYL-IIYDRAZINE. 

HYDRAZO-NAPHTHALENE  v.  Di-NAPninYL- 

IIYDRAZINE. 

HYDRAZONES.  The  compounds  formed  by 
the  condensation  of  substances  containing  tlie 
carbonyl  group  with  phenylhydrazine  were  named 
by  many  chemists  '  phenylhydrazides,'  or  more 
shortly,  'hydrazides.'  E.  Fischer,  however  (B. 
21,  984),  has  pointed  out  the  uuin'opriety  of 
the  term.  A  '  hydrazide  '  corresponds  with  an 
'amide';  the  phenylhydrazido-group  isPh.N.^H„; 
thus  the  phenylhydrazide  of  benzoic  acid  is 
PlLCO-NoHiPh.  In  order  to  avoid  the  ambiguity 
which  the  above  erroneous  use  of  this  term  in- 
troduces, Fischer  has  proposed  to  name  the  com- 
pounds in  which  the  dyad  group  NPhH.N—  re- 
places the  oxygen  of  a  carbonyl  group  '  phenyl- 
hydrazones  ' — the  termination  one  serving  to 
suggest  their  connection  with  ketones  or  with 
carbonyl  compounds  generally.  Further,  as  in 
the  very  groat  majority  of  cases  it  is  phenyl- 
hydrazine  which  is  employed  in  the  preparation 
of  these  compounds,  the  abbreviated  form  '  hy- 
drazone '  may  be  applied  in  all  such  cases,  and 
is  to  be  taken  to  signify  '  phenylhydrazone  '  un- 
less the  contrary  is  stated.  The  name  'osazone' 
is,  for  reasons  to  be  explained  later,  applied  to 
any  compound  containing  two  dyad  groups 
NPhH.N—  attached  to  two  contiguous  carbon 
atoms.  Thus  in  the  case  of  the  two  compounds 
obtained  from  glyoxal  and  phenylhydrazine  we 
have : 

CHO 

Glyoxalhydrazone  | 

CH:N.NHPh 

CH:N.NHPh 

Glyoxalosazone  | 

CH;N.NHPh 

(E.  Fischer,  I.e.). 

Formation.— The  fact  that  phenylhydrazine 
reacts  with  aldehydes  was  first  pointed  out  by 
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E.  Fischer  {A.  190, 134) ;  thus  with  benzoic  alde- 
hyde: 

Ph.CHO  +  HjN.NHPh  =  Ph.CH:N.NHPh  +  H,0. 

BenzyliJene-phenylhydrazine 
(Benzaldehydrazoue)  ' 

Later  {B.  16,  661,  footnote;  17,  572)  he  ex- 
tended the  reaction  to  ketones,  diketones,  ke- 
tonic  acids,  and  carbonyl  compounds  generally, 
and  proposed  the  use  of  phenylhydrazine  as  a 
reagent,  analogous  in  its  action  to  hydroxyl- 
amine,  to  be  used  in  testing  for  the  presence  of 
carbonyl  groups  in  compounds.  At  first  {B.  17, 
573)  he  recommended  that  the  compound  to  be 
investigated  should  be  heated  with  an  aqueous 
solution  of  phenylhydrazine  hydrochloride  mixed 
with  excess  of  sodium  acetate,  to  which  alcohol 
might  be  added  to  dissolve  the  compound  ;  but 
later  {B.  22,  90,  footnote)  a  mixture  of  equal 
volumes  of  free  phenylhydrazine  and  50  p.c. 
acetic  acid  was  substituted.  The  hydrazone 
generally  separates  as  a  sparingly  soluble  and 
frequently  crystalline  compound.  The  forma- 
tion of  a  hydrazone  under  these  circumstances 
is  a  proof  that  the  compound  under  examination 
contains  at  least  one  carbonyl  group  in  the 
ketonic  or  aldehydic  form,  i.e.  attached  with 
both  its  affinities  to  carbon  atoms,  or  to  a 
carbon  and  a  hydrogen  atom,  or  to  two  hydrogen 
atoms.  Carbonyl  groups  attached  with  one  or 
both  affinities  to  oxygen  or  to  nitrogen — as  in 
CO.OH,  C0.NH2,&c.— do  not  react  with  phenyl- 
hydrazine.  In  some  respects  phenylhydrazine  is 
to  be  preferred  as  a  reagent  to  hydroxylamine  : 
it  is  more  readily  obtained,  and  compounds  con- 
taining more  than  one  carbonyl  group  frequently 
react  with  two  mols.  of  phenylhydrazine,  thus 
showing  the  presence  of  two  carbonyl  groups, 
when  they  would  only  react  with  one  mol.  of 
hydroxylamine.  The  hydrazones  of  mono- 
earbonyl  compounds  are  formed  like  the  alde- 
hydrazones  already  mentioned  :  thus,  acetone- 
hydrazone  (CH3)2C:N.,HPh,  a.ndphenylhydrazone- 
pyruvic  acid  CH3.C(N2HPh).COOH.  The  action 
of  phenylhydrazine  on  dicarbonyl  compounds, 
however,  varies  with  the  relative  positions  of  the 
two  carbonyl  groups.  a-Dicarbonyl  compounds, 
in  which  the  two  carbonyl  groups  are  directly 
united,  react  either  with  one  or  with  two  mols.  of 
phenylhydrazine,  according  to  the  proportions 
employed,  to  form  respectively  hydrazones  and 
osazones ;  thus,  diacetyl  CHj.CO.CO.CH,  yields 
diacctyhnonohydrazonc  CH3.C(N2HPh).C0.CH3 
and  diacetylosazone 

CH3.C(N,JIPh).C(N,HPh).CH3 
(v.  Pechmann,  B.  21, 1413).  Glyoxal  and  benzil 
form  similar  osazones  (Pickel,  A.  232,  230). 
/3  -  Dicarbonyl  compounds,  in  which  the  two 
carbonyl  groups  are  separated  by  a  carbon  atom, 
react  with  one  mol.  of  phenylhydrazine  to  form 
an  unstable  hydrazone,  which  spontaneously 
parts  with  water  yielding  a,  pyrazole  : 

Ph.CO.CH2.CO.CH3  +  Ph.NH.NHj 

Benzoylacetone 

N.Ph 

A 

=    N  C.CH3  +  2H.,0,    This  reaction  does  not, 

II  II 
Ph.C— CH 

Methyl-diphenyl-pyrazole 

'  Abbreviation  for  '  benzaldehyde  -hydrazone,'  like 
'  benzaldoxiuj'  for  '  beuzaldeliyde-oxim.' 


however,  occur  with  /3-diketones  of  the  form 
— CO.CE'o.CO— ,  in  which  both  hydrogen  atoms 
of  the  methylene  group  are  replaced  by  alkyls 
(Fischer  a.  Billow,  B.  18,  2135  ;  Knorr,  A.  238, 
139).  7-Dicarbonyl  compounds,  in  which  the 
two  carbonyl  groups  are  separated  by  two  carbon 
atoms,  react  sometimes  with  2  mols.  of  phenyl- 
hydrazine  to  form  dihydrazones,  thus  : 

CH3.CO.Ca,.CH,.CO.CH3  +  2Ph.NH.NH.,  = 
Acetonvl-acctoue 

CH3.C(N2HPh).CH,.CH2.C(N2HPh).CH3  -f  ZR^O 
(Paal,  B.  18,  60),  and  sometimes  with  only  1 
mol.  of  phenylliydrazine,  eliminating,  however, 
2  mols.  of  water : 

CH3.CO.CH2.CH2.CO.C,H5  -1-  C^Hs.NH.NH, 

Acetonvl-acetoplienone 

=  C,;H„N2  +  2H.,0. 
The  constitution  of  the  compounds  of  the  latter 
class  is  unknown  (Paal,  B.  17,  914). 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  simi- 
larity in  the  action  of  phenylhydrazine  and  of 
hydroxylamine  on  carbonyl  compounds.  The 
phenylhydrazo-  group  N.NHPh  corresponds  with 
the  hydroximido-  group  N.OH.  V.  Meyer  has 
shown  that  hydroximido-  (isonitroso-)  compounds 
are  also  formed  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on 
compounds  containing  the  group  CH.^  or  CHK' 
attached  to  two  electro-negative  radicles,  B'  being 
a  readily  displaceable  radicle  (acetyl  or  carb- 
oxyl).  Japp  and  Klingemann  {C.  J.  1888,  523; 
B.  20,  3284  and  3398  ;  21,  549)  have  found  that 
by  the  action  of  diazo-  salts  on  compounds  which 
yield  hydroximido-  compounds  with  nitrous  acid 
(or  on  their  sodium  compounds)  hydrazones  are 
formed.'  The  following  equations,  in  which  for 
the  sake  of  simplicity /ree  diazobenzene  is  em- 
ployed instead  of  a  diazo-  salt,  will  illustrate 
the  analogy  be  tween  the  action  of  nitrous  acid 
and  diazo-  salts  on  compounds  of  the  above-men- 
tioned type. 

Thus  with  ethylic  aceto-acetate  the  reactions 
may  be  expressed  as  follows : 

CH,,.C0.CH.,.C0.,C2H,  -I-  HNO„ 
=  CH3.CO.C(N.OH).CO,,C2H,  +  H,0 
Ethylie  hydroximido-aceto- 
glyoxylate 

and      CH3.CO.CH2.C02C2H3  +  Ph.N,,HO 

Diazobenzene 

=  CH3.CO.C(N.,HPh).C02C2H3  -t-  H,,0, 

Ethylic  phenylhydrazone- 
aceto-glyoxylate 

In  the  case  of  monalkyl  derivatives  of  ethylic 
aceto-acetate,  the  acetyl  group  is  expelled  : 
CH3.CO.CH(CH3).CO..C^5-l-HN02 
=  CH3.C(N.0H).C0  Alij  +  Cfifi^ 

Ethylic  hydroximido- 
pynivate 

and    CH3.C0.CH(CH3).C0X.>H5  +  Ph.N.,HO 
=  CH..C(N,HPh).C0.,C,H3  +  C.^Hfi^. 

Ethylic  phenylhydrazoue- 
pyruvate 

With  free  aceto-acetic  acid,  or  monalkyl- 
aceto-acetic  acids,  the  carboxyl  group  is  elimi- 
nated instead  of  the  acetyl  group  : 

CH3.CO.Cm.COOH  +  HNO.. 
=  CHj.CO.CHfN.OH  +  CO2  -^  H^O 

Pyruvaldehydroxime 

and       CHj.CO.CH^.COOH  +  Ph.NjHO 
=  CH3.C0.CH:N.HPh  -1-  CO^  +  H^O, 

Pyruvaldehydrazone 
'  Beyer  and  Claisen  have,  however,  sliown  that  in  cer- 
tain  cases  mixed  azo-  compounds  are  formed  (£.  21, 
1C97). 
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whilst  methacelo-acetic  acid  reacts  with  diazo- 
benzene  forming  the  monohydrazone  of  di-acetyl 
CH.,.C0.C(N,,HPh).CH3  {v.  sjyjca)  and  ethaceto- 
acetic  acid  yields  the  corresponding  compound 
of  the  formula  CH,.C0.C(N,HPh).C,H5.  Those 
of  the  foregoing  hydrazones  which  contain  a 
carbonyl  group  contiguous  to  the  phenylhydraz- 
one  group  may  be  made  to  react  with  phenyl- 
hydrazine  to  form  osazones  (J.  a.  K.,  Z.c). 

Phenylhydrazine  is  capable  of  expelling  the 
hydroximido-  group  to  form  hydrazones  : 
Ph,C:N.OH  +  Ph.NH.NH, 

Diphcnyl-acetoxinie 

=  Ph,,C:N.NHPh  +  NH,.OH 

licnzoplicnone- 
phc-nj  Ihydnizone 

(Just,  B.  19,  120C). 

Proper  tics. — A  few  of  the  hydrazones  are 
liquid,  but  the  majority  are  crystalline  solids. 
By  warming  the  solution  of  a  carbonyl  compound 
with  phenylhydrazine  and  determining  the  melt- 
ing-point of  the  hydrazone  formed,  the  hydraz- 
one,  and  thus  the  carbonyl  compound  from 
which  it  is  derived,  may  frequently  be  identified. 
Many  of  the  hydrazones  decompose  on  melting ; 
in  determining  the  melting-point,  therefore,  the 
temperature  must  be  raised  as  rapidly  as  is  con- 
sistent with  accuracy,  otherwise  too  low  a  melt- 
ing-point will  be  found  (E.  Fischer,  B.  17,  673; 
20,  827). 

Mcactions. — 1.  The  hydrazones  are  readily 
reduced  either  with  sodium  amalgam  and  acetic 
acid  or  with  zinc-dust  and  acetic  acid.  Accord- 
ing to  the  length  to  which  the  reduction  is 
carried  the  hydrazone  either  takes  up  two  or  four 
atoms  of  hydrogen — in  the  latter  case  with  dis- 
ruption of  the  molecule  at  the  point  of  union  ' 
of  the  nitrogen  atoms.  Thus  phenylhydrazone-  I 
pyruvic  acid  CH.,.C(N.NHPh).COOH  yields  in  the  ! 
first  stage  of  reduction  benzene-hydrazopropionic 
acid  CH3.CH(NH.NHPh).C00H  (E.  Fischer  a. 
Jourdan,  B.  16,  22i3),and  this  by  further  reduc- 
tion breaks  up  into  alanine  CH3.CH(NH.,).C00H 
and  aniline  (Japp  a.  Klingemann,  C.  J.  1888, 
535).  This  latter  mode  of  reduction  into  a  mix- 
ture of  two  bases  was  discovered  by  Tafel  {B.  19, 
1924),  who  proposed  to  employ  the  reaction  as  a 
method  of  preparing  primary  amines  from  carb- 
onyl compounds  ;  thus  benzaldehyde  could  be 
converted,  by  the  reduction  of  its  hydrazone, 
into  benzylamine. — 2.  The  action  of  heat  on  the 
hydrazones  has  not  been  much  studied.  Many 
of  them  decompose  when  heated,  yielding 
amongst  other  products  aniline.  When  alde- 
hydrazone  is  heated  for  some  time  to  boiling  it 
is  partially  converted  into  diacetyl-osazone  {v. 
srqira) : 

2CH,.CH(N,BPh) 
=  CH,.C(N,JIPh).C(N,JIPh).CH3  -i- 

(Japp  a.  Klingemann,  C.  J.  1888,  542).— 3.  By 
the  action  of  sodium  and  an  ailujl  halogenide  on 
a  hydrazone  (Philips,  B.  20,  2487),  an  alkyl 
group  may  be  introduced ;  thus  wth  benzalde- 
hydrazone ; 

Ph.CH:N.N<^^^  -f  Ph.CHjCl 

Sodium  benzalde- 
hydrazoue 

=  Ph.CH:N.N<^^g  pj^-KNaCl; 


and  as  the  compound  resulting  in  this  case  is 
identical  with  that  obtained  by  the  action  of 
benzaldehyde  on  unsymmetrical  benzyl-phenyl- 
hydrazine,  it  is  thus  proved  that  the  hydrazones 
have  the  constitution  E'.CH-.N.NHPh  and  not, 
as  was  otherwise  conceivable,  the  constitution 
.NPh 

E'.CH<^  I      (Philips,  I.e.).   Sodium  alcoholatcs 

may  be  substituted  for  sodium  in  the  above  re- 
actions (Landsberg,  C.  J.  1888,  519).— 4.  By 
heating  a  hydrazone  with  an  anhydride  of  an 
organic  acid  an  acidoyl  group  may  be  introduced ; 
thus,  benzaldchydrazone,  when  heated  with 
acetic  anhydride,  yields  the  compound 
Pli.CH:N.N(C,,H,0)Ph  (Michaelis  and  Schmidt, 

B.  20, 1717  n.). —  5.  By  heating  hydrazones  with 
mineral  acids  they  may  generally  be  hydrolysed 
into  the  carbonyl-  compound  and  hydrazine  from 
which  they  are  derived  (E.  Fischer,  A.  190, 135). 
The  hydrazones  of  a-ketonic  acids,  however — 
thus,  of  pyruvic  acid — are  not  hydrolysed  by 
dilute  mineral  acids,  whilst  with  strong  acids 
they  undergo  complex  decomposition  (E.  Fischer 
a.  Jourdan,  B.  16,  2243).  Some  secondary 
hydrazones  are  converted  by  hydrochloric  acid 
into  indole-  derivatives,  ammonia  being  elimi- 
nated in  the  process  : 

CH3/^-^'"^\C00H 

Mctbyl-plienylhydrazone-pyruvic  acid 

=  C,H,<       /C.COOH  +  NH3 
^  N  —CK, 

Mcthyl-mdole-carboxylic  acid 

(E.  Fischer  a.  Jourdan,  B.  16,  2249  ;  E.  Fischer, 
A.  236,  116). — 6.  If  a  phenylhydrazone  contain 
a  methyl  -  or  a  methylene  -  group  directly 
attached  to  the  carbon  atom  of  the  original 
carbonyl-grouj},  it  may  generally  be  converted 
into  an  indole-  derivative  by  heating  with  zinc 
chloride.  The  reaction  occurs  with  elimination 
of  ammonia,  and  resembles  the  foregoing  forma- 
tion of  an  indole-  derivative  by  the  action  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  but  is  applicable  to  primary 
as  well  as  to  secondary  hydrazones : 

C,  H,.NH.N:C(CH3),  =  C,H^<^^^C.CH,  +  NH3 

Acetone-phenylhydrazone  Methyl-ketole 

(E.  Fischer,  A.  236, 116).  Aldehydrazone,  how- 
ever, when  heated  with  zinc  chloride,  does  not 
yield  indole,  but  its  homologues  are  converted 
into  homologues  of  indole. 

Some  hydrazones  undergo  specific  chemical 
changes,  not  general  to  the  class,  but  depending 
on  the  presence  of  certain  reactive  groups  in 
the  molecule  of  the  particular  hydrazone.  Such 
changes  are,  for  example,  the  formation  of  a 
pyrazolone  from  the  hydrazone  of  ethylic 
aceto-acetate  and  of  pyrazolines  from  the  hy- 
drazones of  unsaturated  carbonyl-  compounds 
{v.  Hydkazines). 

Osazones.  As  already  mentioned,  the  name 
osazone  denotes  a  compound  containing  in  its 
molecule  two  dyad  groups  NPhH.NH  attached 
to  two  contiguous  carbon  atoms.  E.  Fischer 
{B.  17, 579)  obtained  from  carbohydrates  a  series 
of  characteristic  compounds  formed  by  the 
introduction  of  two  phenylhydrazone  groups 
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into  the  molecule  of  a  carbohydrate  {v.  infra). 
The  compound  from  dextrose  was  termed 
phnnjl-glucosazone;  that  from  galactose, ^/jewj/Z- 
galactosazone,  and  so  on.  Later,  when  it  was 
found  that  in  these  compounds  the  two  phenyl- 
hydrazine  residues  were  in  contiguous  positions, 
the  name  osazone  was  applied  to  all  compounds 
containing  this  particular  grouping  (E.  Fischer, 
S.  21,  985). 

Various  methods  for  the  preparation  of 
osazones  have  already  been  incidentally  men- 
tioned in  the  course  of  this  article.  Thus,  they 
are  formed  (1)  by  the  action  of  2  mols.  of  phenyl- 
hydrazine  on  an  a-dicarbonyl  compound ;  (2)  by 
the  action  of  1  mol.  of  phenylhydrazine  on  a 
hydrazone  containing  a  carbonyl-group  con- 
tiguous to  the  hydrazone-group,  such  hydrazones 
being  formed  as  intermediate  products  in  the 
first-mentioned  reaction  ;  and  (3)  by  heating  an 
aldehydrazone.  In  addition  to  their  formation 
by  the  foregoing  reactions,  which  have  been 
already  described,  osazones  may  be  obtained 

(4)  by  heating  iso-nitroso-ketones,  in  which  the 
iso-nitroso-  group  is  contiguous  to  the  carbonyl- 
group,  with  phenyl-hydrazine  : 

CH3.C0.CH(N.0H)  +  2Ph.NH.NH2 

Isonitroso-acetone 

=  CH3.C(N.,HPh).CH(N2HPh)  +  NH..OH 

Pyruvaldehyde-osazoue 

(v.Pechmann,B.20,2543).  They  are  also  formed 

(5)  by  the  action  of  phenylhydrazine  on  com- 
pounds containing  the  group  ■ — CH(OH).CO — , 
thus,  on  a-ketone-alcohols  and  a-aldehyde-alco- 
hols ;  and  it  is  the  members  of  the  carbo- 
hydrate family  belonging  to  these  classes  which 
yield  osazones.  In  the  cold — unless  on  long 
standing — only  the  carbonyl-  group  reacts  with 
phenylhydrazine,  and  a  hydrazone  containing 
the  group  — CH(OH).C(N„HPh)—  is  formed; 
but  this  compound,  on  heating  with  excess  of 
phenylhydrazine,  is  converted  into  an  osazone, 
the  alcohol-  group  also  taking  part  in  the  re- 
action. The  mol.  of  hydrogen  which  is  removed 
in  this  process  reduces  a  mol.  of  phenyl- 
hydrazine  to  aniline  and  ammonia : 

— CH(OH).CO—  -f  SNHPh.NHj 
=  — C(N„HPh).C(N2HPh)— 
-t-NH2Ph-fNH3-i-2H20 

(E.  Fischer,  B.  17,  579  ;  20,  821 ;  21,  988,  2631). 
a-Dicarbonyl-  compounds,  on  the  other  hand, 
react  with  excess  of  phenylhydrazine  to  form 
osazones  even  in  the  cold. 

The  osazones  are  of  a  yellow  colour :  the 
yellow  colouring  matters  known  as  '  tartrazines  ' 
are  the  osazones  of  diliydroxytartaric  acid. 
Cone,  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  the  various 
osazones,  giving  characteristic  colourations,  and 
the  solution  generally  exhibits  some  definite 
colour-change  on  standing  (Japp  a.  Klingemann, 
B.  21,  549).  Fuming  hydrochloric  acid  hydro- 
lyses  the  osazones  in  the  cold  into  phenyl- 
hydrazine  and  the  a-dicarbonyl-  compound  from 
which  they  are  derived  (E.  Fischer,  B.  21, 
2631). 

Osotriazones.    The  osotriazones  contain  the 
— C=Nv 

closed-chain  complex      |       \n — .    They  are 
_C=N/ 

formed  :  1.  Froin  the  osazones  either  by  boiling 


with  dilute  acids  (v.  Pechmann,  B.  21,  2758),  or 
by  heating  (Auwers  a.  V.  Meyer,  B.  21,  2806), 
the  latter  process  giving  the  better  yield : 

CHj.CiN.NHPh  CHj.CiNv 

I  =         I      >N.Ph  +  NH^Ph, 

CH3.C:N.NHPh  CH^.CrN/ 

Diacetyl-osazoue 


CH3. 

Dimethyl-phenyl- 
osotriazone 


2.  From  a  hydrazone-hydroxim  by  the  action  of 
the  chlorides  of  phosphorus  : 

CH,.C:N.OH  CH,.C:Nv 

I  =         I      >N.Ph  +  HjO 

CHj.CtN.NHPh  CHj.CtN/ 

Diacetyl-liydrazone- 
liydroxim 

(v.  Pechmann,  I.e.). — 3.  From  the  osotetrazones 

(v.  infra). 

The  osotriazones  are  feebly  basic,  very  stable 
compounds. 

Osotetrazones.    The  osotetrazones  contain 
_C=N— N— 
the  closed-chain  complex     |  |     .  They 

-_C=N— N— 
are  obtained  by  oxidising  the  osazones  with 
potassium  dichromate  in  dilute  acetic  acid  solu- 
tion : 

CHj.CiN.NHPh  CH3.C:N.N.Ph 

I  +0=        \      \  +-H.,0 

CHj.CiN.NHPh  CH^.CiN.N.Ph 

Diacetyl-osazone  Diacetyl-osotetrazone 

(v.  Pechmann,  B.  21,  2755).  They  are  dark- 
red  neutral  compounds,  the  formation  of  which 
has  been  recommended  as  a  characteristic  test 
for  the  osazones  (v.  P.). 

By  boiling  the  osotetrazones  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  they  are  converted  into  oso- 
triazones : 

CH3.C:N.N.Ph 

I      I  +H,0 
CH,.C:N.N.Ph 
CH3.C:N\ 

I      >N.Ph  +  NH,Ph  +  0. 
CH3.C:N/ 

Dimethyl-phenyl- 
osotriazone 

The  oxygen  is  not  liberated,  but  oxidises  a  por- 
tion of  the  substance  (v.  Pechmann,  j5.  21,  2757). 

Neither  the  osotriazones  nor  the  osotetraz- 
ones have  been  much  studied.  F.  E.  J. 

HYDRAZOPHENINE  Cji-Ha.N,.  [174°]. 
Formed  by  heating  azophenine  with  alcoholic 
ammonium  sulphide  at  c.  140°.  Colourless 
needles  (O.  Fischer  a.  Hepp,  B.  20,  2483). 

HYDRAZO-PHENOL  v.  Di-oxy-di-phenyl- 

HYDRAZINE. 

HYDRAZO-DIPHENYL 

C,H,.C„H,.NH.NH.C,H,.C,H,.  Bi-diphenyl  luj- 
drazinc.  [247°].  Prepared  by  reducing  azoxy- 
diphenyl  with  alcoholic  ammonium  sulphide 
(Zimmermann,  B.  13,  1961).  White  pearly 
plates,  insol.  water,  si.  sol.  alcohol  and  HOAc, 
m.  sol.  ether. 

HYDRAZO-PHENYL-METHYL  v.  s-Phenyl- 

METHYL-HYDRAZINE. 

HYDRAZO-TEREPHTHALIC  ACID  v.  Di- 

PHENYL-HYDRAZINE  TETItA-CARBOXYLIC  ACID. 

HYDRAZO-TOLUENE  v.  Di-tolyl-hydrazine. 
HYDRAZO-TOLUIDINE    v.  Di-amido-  di- 
tolyl-hydrazine. 
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HYDRAZO-XYLENE  v.  Di-xyltl-htdeazine. 

HYDRAZULMIN  v.  Azui.mic  acid. 

HYDRIDES.  Binary  compounds  of  hydrogen. 
Hydrogen  forms  binary  compounds  with  all  the 
distinctly  non-metallic  elements,  also  with  As 
and  Sb.  A  hydride  of  Cu  is  known,  and  there 
probably  exists  a  definite  but  unstable  hydride 
of  Pd,  and  perhaps  of  one  or  two  of  the  other 
platinum  metals.  There  are  also  indications  of 
the  existence  of  hydrides  of  K  and  Na. 

The  non-metallic  hydrides  may  be  classified 
in  accordance  with  their  composition  as  follows : — 

(i.)  HM:  HP,  HCl,  HBr,  HI. 

(ii.)  H..M:  H,0,  H..S,  H.,Se,  H,Te. 

(iii.)  H,M:  H,N,  H^P,  ?  H^B,  H^As,  H,Sb. 

(iv.)  H,M:  H^C,  H^Si. 

(v.)  Various  :  H,0„  ?  H,S,,  H,,P„  H,N, ;  nu- 
merous hydrocarbons. 

A  definite  hydride  of  Cu,  Cu._,H_,,  has  been 
obtained.  It  decomposes  at  G0°  into  Cu  and  H. 
K  and  Na  absorb  H  rapidly  at  c.  300'^  ;  com- 
pounds, K^H  and  Na.B,  appear  to  be  formed. 
Pd,  Pt,  Fe,  Ni,  Au,  and  some  other  metals,  when 
used  as  the  negative  electrodes  in  the  electrolysis 
of  water,  absorb  considerable  quantities  of  H. 
A  compound  Pd„H  is  probably  formed.  In  the 
other  cases  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  absorption 
is  purely  physical,  or  jiartly  chemical  and  partly 
physical.  As  a  class,  the  metals  do  not  form 
definite  hydrides,  while  the  non-metals  do  form 
hydrides.  The  greater  number  of  the  non-me- 
tallic hydrides  may  be  produced  by  direct  union 
of  their  elements  ;  a  few  are  jiroduccd  by  evolv- 
ing H  in  contact  with  solutions  of  compounds  of 
the  elements,  e.g.  AsH.,,  and  a  few  by  more  indi- 
rect methods. 

The  non-metallic  hydrides  vary  much  in  pro- 
perties :  HCl,  HBr,  and  HI  are  strong  acids; 
H.,S  is  a  very  weak  acid ;  NH3  is  markedly  alka- 
line ;  PH.,  is  feebly  alkaline  ;  H._,0  is  neutral ; 
hydrocarbons  differ  extremely  in  their  pro^jer- 
ties,  although  none  is  either  distinctly  an  acid 
or  an  alkali.  Some  hydrides  are  easily  decom- 
posed by  heat,  e.g.  H.^0^,  HI ;  others  are  ex- 
tremely stable  as  regards  the  action  of  heat,  e.g. 
HCl,  H.,0.  M.  M.  P.  M. 

HYDRINDIC  ACID  is  a-oxY-o-AiiiDO-PHENYL- 
ACETic  ACID,  of  which  di-oxindole  is  the  an- 
hydride. 

HYDRINDINE  v.  Indine. 

HYDRINDONAPHTHENE  v.  iNDONArHTHENE 

DinYHRIIiE. 

HYDRIODIC  ACID  v.  Iodhydric  acid,  vol.  iii. 

HYDRO-.  Organic  compounds  whose  names 
begin  with  this  prefix  will  usually  be  found  de- 
scribed as  hydrides  of  the  substances  to  whose 
names  it  is  attached. 

Use  of  this  iwefi.v  applied  to  inorganic  acids 
and  salts.  For  hydro-  acids  and  hydro-  salts  v. 
the  acids  or  salts  sought  for.  Thus,  hydrofluo- 
horic  acid  will  be  found  under  BoROFiiUORHTDKic 
ACID  ;  hydroferrocyanic  acid  will  be  found  under 
Feebooyanhydmc  acid;  hydrofluosilicatcs  will  be 
found  under  Silicates. 

HYDRO-ACRIDINE    v.    Acridine  octohy- 

DRIDE. 

HYDRO-ANISOiN 

C„H,(OMe).CH(OH).CH(OH).C„H,OMe.  Di- 
nictlioxy-hydro-bcnzoin.  [170°-172°].  A  small 
quantity  of  this  body  is  formed  from  anisic 
aldehyde  in  ethereal  solution  by  sodium  amal- 


gam (C.  Saytzeff,  Z.  [2]  3,  678;  Samosadsky, 
Z.  [2]  4,  644  ;  Eossel,  Z.  [2]  5,  562  ;  M.  Wallach, 
A.  226,  78).  Pyramids,  v.  sL  sol.  warm  water, 
m.  sol.  ether,  v.  sol.  hot  alcohol.  When  dis- 
tilled in  a  current  of  CO.^  it  partly  sublimes, 
and  is  partly  converted  into  anisic  aldehyde. 
Cone.  HNO.|  forms  nitro-anisic  aldehyde.  Ciiro- 
mic  acid  mixture  gives  anisic  acid.  PCL  forms 
C,H,(OMe).CO.Cl. 

Isohydroanisoi'n  C|^H,j,04.  [125°].  Separates 
only  after  the  addition  of  water  to  the  alcoholic 
solution  of  anisic  aldehyde  which  has  been 
treated  with  sodium.  Slender  interlacing  needles, 
v.  e.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

Deoxyanisoin  C,„H„.03.  [95°].  Formed  by 
boiling  hydro-anisoin  or  iso-hydro-anisoin  with 
dilute  H,_,SOj.  Tufts  of  needles,  v.  sol.  alcohol 
and  ether.  Oxidised  by  chromic  acid  mixture  to 
anisic  aldehyde  and  anisic  acid. 

Isomeride  of  Deoxyanisoin  C^Jl^fi^.  [215°]. 
Formed  by  the  action  of  Zn  and  HCl  on  hydro- 
anisoin  or  on  anisic  aldehyde.  Crystalline ; 
insol.  ether. 

HYDRO-ANTHRACENE  v.  Anthracene  hy- 
dride. A  hydride  C,,H,,,  [88^]  (c.  270°)  has 
been  obtained  by  Lucas  (/>.  21,  2510)  by  heating 
anthracene  (3  g.)  with  red  phosphorus  (3  g.)  and 
HI  (16g.  of  S.O.  1-7)  for  twelve  hours  at  250  '. 

HYDRO-ANTHRACENE  CARBOXYLIC 
ACIDS  V.  vol.  i.  p.  278. 

HYDRO-ANTHRANOL  v.  Anthranol  diiiy- 
DRIDE,  vol.  i.  p.  270. 

HYDRO-APO-ATROPINE  v.  Atropine. 

HYDRO-ATROPIC  ACID  v.  ct-PiiENYL-rROPi- 

OXIC  ACID. 

HYDROBENZAMIDE  v.  Benzoic  aldehyde. 
HYDRO-BENZENE  DI-CARBOXYLIC  ACIDS 

V.  Hydrides  of  the  Pii  i'iialic  acids. 

HYDROBENZOIC  ACID  v.  Benzoleic  acid. 

HYDROBENZOiN  C,  ,H,^0.,  i.e. 
C,H,.CH(0H).CH(0H).C,H-.  ' Stilhcno  alcohol. 
Mol.  w.  214.    [138°]  (Paal,  B.  16,  637)  ;  [134°] 
(Zincke)  ;  [133°]  (A.).'  (above  300°).    S.  -25  at 
15° ;  1-25  at  100°. 

Formation. — 1.  By  the  action  of  granulated 
zinc  upon  benzoic  aldehyde  dissolved  in  alcohol 
which  has  previously  been  partially  saturated 
with  HCl.  The  hydrobenzoin  is  ppd.  on  subse- 
quent addition  of  water  (Zinin,  A.  123,  125). — 

2.  Together  with  isohydrobenzoin  and  benzyl 
alcohol  by  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  on 
benzoic  aldehyde  dissolved  in  alcohol  (Ammann, 
Z.  [2]  7,83;  A.  168,  69).— 3.  From  benzoin  by 
heating  with  alcoholic  potash  at  155°  in  an  ex- 
hausted tube,  benzilic  acid  being  also  formed 
(Zinin,  Bl.  [2]  7,  260).— 4.  By  the  action  of  so- 
dium-amalgam on  benzoin  (Grimaux,  B.  2,  281) 
or  on  benzil  (Forst  a.  Zincke,  A.  182,  259).— 
5.  From  C,H,.CHBr.CHBr.C„H-,  by  treatment 
with  silver  acetate  or  oxalate  and  saponification 
of  the  product  (Limpricht  a.  Sohwanert,  Z.  [2] 

3.  684  ;  A.  160, 177). 

Properties. — Silky  needles  (from  water  or  di- 
lute alcohol)  or  monoclinic  tables  (from  absolute 
alcohol) ;  v.  sol.  alcohol. 

Reactions. — 1.  Nitric  acid  oxidises  it  to  benz- 
oin and  finally  to  benzil  (Zinin). — 2.  Chromic 
acid  viixturc  forms  benzoic  aldehyde  (Zincke, 
A.  198,  121). -3.  PCI.  forms  (a)-  and  ()3)-di- 
chloro-di-phenyl-ethane  C^H^CHCl.CHCl.C.H,. 

4.  PBrj  forms    in  like  manner  a  bromide 
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CnH,.Br,,,— 5.  Dilute  H^SO^  at  200°  forms  di- 
phenyl-acetic  aldehyde  and  an  anhydride  C,,H,20 
(Breuer  a.  Zincke,  B.  11,  72  ;  Weise,  A.  248,  34). 

Acetyl  derivative 
CsH5.CH(0Ac).CH(0H).C„H,.  [84°].  From  hy- 
drobenzoin  and  HOAc  at  180°  (Limpricht  a. 
Schwanert,  A.  160,  190 ;  Forst  a.  Zincke,  A.  182, 
254).  Long  needles  (from  aqueous  HOAc),  v.  e. 
sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and  HOAc. 

Di-acetyl  derivative  (C^H5)2C..H,(OAc)o : 
[135°] ;  formed  by  acetylation  of  hydrobenzoin, 
or  by  the  action  of  zinc-dust  on  a  mixture  of 
benzoic  aldehyde  and  acetyl  chloride  (Paal,  B. 
16,  636).  Formed  also  from  di-bromo-di-phenyl-  I 
ethane  C,H,.CHBr.CHBr.C„H3  and  AgOAc  (Lim-  ' 
pricht  a.  Schwanert,  A.  160,  177).  Monoclinic 
prisms  (from  ether) ;  m.  sol.  cold  alcohol,  sol. 
ether  and  benzene.  PCL  converts  it  into  (a)-di- 
chloro-di-phenyl-ethane  C,H,.CHC1.CHC1.C,H5. 

Benzoyl  derivative 
C,H,.CH(OH).CH(OBz).C„H,.  [161^].  Formed, 
together  with  the  di-benzoyl  derivative  by  heat- 
ing hydrobenzoin  (1  pt.)  with  Bz.,0  (3  pts.)  at 
160°  (Forst  a.  Zincke,  A.  182,  277).  Needles  or 
plates  (from  alcohol)  ;  v.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and 
chloroform. 

Di-bensoyl  derivative 
Ph.CH(OBz).CH(OBz).Ph.  [246°].  Small  white 
needles,  si.  sol.  most  solvents.  Formed,  together  | 
with  the  di-benzoyl  compound  of  isohydroben- 
zoin,  by  the  action  of  zinc-dust  on  a  mixture  of  • 
benzoic  aldehyde  and  benzoyl  chloride  (Paal,  B.  \ 
17, 909).  Formed  also  by  treating  the  compound  ' 
PhCHBr.CHBrPh  with  AgOBz  (Forst  a.  Zincke, 
A.  182,  277). 

Ph.CH.O. 

Carbonyl  derivative     \  \C0. 

Ph.CH.Q/ 

[126°].  Obtained  by  the  action  of  ClCO,,Et  on 
the  sodium  derivative  of  hydrobenzoin,  which  is 
itself  got  by  heating  hydrobenzoin  in  benzene 
solution  with  sodium-amalgam  (Wallach,  A.  226, 
81).  Needles  (from  alcohol).  Saponified  by  al- 
coholic KOH. 

Anhydride  CnH,20  i.e.  \cPhH-^^ 

„ /CHPh.CHPh\„    n-    7      7  ^7  7  ■? 
0<QqjjPJj  CHPh--^     i'^-J)/^eM^/^-e^/^7/^e»e  oajiac. 

[132°].  Formed  by  boiling  hydrobenzoin  with 
dilute  (20  p.c.)  sulphuric  acid,  distilling  off  di- 
phenyl-acetic  aldehyde  and  extracting  the  resi- 
due with  ether.  Monoclinic  crystals  (from  ether). 
Not  volatile  with  steam.  Insol.  water,  v.  sol. 
benzene,  HOAc,  and  hot  alcohol.  At  250°  it  splits 
up  into  s-di-phenyl-ethylene  and  benzoic  alde- 
hyde. Reactions. — 1.  When  heated  for  17  hours  , 
withBzjO  at  240°  it  gives  di-benzoyl  hydrobenz-  I 
oi'n  and  some  s-di-phenyl-ethylene. — 2.  HOAc  ] 
at  170°  forms  di-acetyl-hydrobenzoin. — 3.  Ac^O 
does  not  act  below  240°,  at  which  temperature 
it  gives  di-acetyl-hydrobenzoin,  s-di-phenyl- 
ethylene,  and  benzoic  aldehyde. — 4.  BzCl  gives 
(a)-di-chloro-di-phenyl-ethanePh.CHCl.CHCl.Ph 
[192°].  PCI5  forms  the  same  body.— 5.  By  heat- 
ing for  8  hours  at  200°  with  cone.  HIAq  and 
phosphorus  it  is  reduced  to  s-di-phenyl-ethane 
[52°].-6.  CrO,  in  HOAc  forms  C.,^B.^,0^,  which 
crystallises  from  hot  alcohol  in  small  felted 
needles  [155°]  and  C„H„0.,  [145°]  (Breuer  a. 
Zincke,  A.  198,  169).— 7.  Dilute  (20  p.c.)  H.SO, 
at  200°  forms    di-phenyl-acetic   aldehyde. — 


8.  HClAq  (S.G.  1-19)  at  170°  gives  di-phenyl- 
acetic  aldehyde  and  (a)-di-chloro-di-phenyl- 
ethane. 

Isohydrobenzoin  CuH^O,  i.e. 
C,H,.CH(0H).CH(0H).C,H3.'  [120°].  S.  -19  at 
15°;  1-25  at  100°.  Formed,  together  with  a 
smaller  quantity  of  hydrobenzoin,  when  sodium- 
amalgam  acts  on  benzoic  aldehyde  in  presence 
of  water.  The  presence  of  alcohol  diminishes 
the  proportion  of  isohydrobenzoin  to  hydro- 
benzoin (Ammann  a.  Fittig,  A.  168,  70).  The 
separation  may  be  effected  by  repeated  crystalli- 
sation from  alcohol,  in  which  isohydrobenzoin  is 
somewhat  the  more  soluble.  Formed  also  by 
saponifying  its  di-acetyl  derivative.  Glistening 
hydrated  needles  (from  water),  anhydrous  hexa- 
gonal crystals  (from  alcohol),  or  monoclinic 
prisms  (from  ether).  The  hydrated  crystals 
melt  at  96°.  V.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloro- 
form. 

Reactions.  —  1.  PCI3  gives  (o)-di-chloro-di- 
phenyl-ethane  Ph.GHClCHCl.Ph  [184°],  and  a 
resinous  compound  CgHijClO  [150°]  (Breuer  a. 
Zincke,  A.  198,  167).— 2.'  Boiling  dilute  H,SOj 
forms  di-phenyl-acetic  aldehyde  and  the  an- 
hydride C,jH,,0  [102°].-3.  By  heatingwith  Bz,0 
there  is  formed  mono-  and  di-benzoyl-isohydro- 
benzoin  and  also  di-benzoyl  hydrobenzoin. 

Sodium  derivative 
Ph.CH(ONa).CH(ONa)Ph  (?).  In  an  ethereal 
solution  of  isohydrobenzoin  sodium-amalgam 
forms  a  powdery  sodium  derivative.  Some  of 
the  isohydrobenzoin  appears  to  be  changed  at 
the  same  time  into  a  crystalline  isomeride  [125°], 
which  is  slowly  dissolved  by  boiling  water,  being 
changed  to  isohydrobenzoin. 

Acetyl  derivative 
CeH-,.CH(0H).CH(0Ac).C,;H5.     [88°].  Formed 
by  the    action  of  KOAc  or  of   AgOAc  on 
Ph.CHBr.CHBr.Ph  (Forst  a.  Zincke,  A.  182, 
282).    Short  thick  needles. 

Di-acetyl  derivative 
C,H5.CH(OAc).CH(OAc).C,H5.  [118°].  Formed 
by  digesting  isohydrobenzoin  with  acetyl  chlor- 
ide for  24  hours.  Formed  also  by  boiling 
Ph.CHBr.CHBr.Ph  (1  pt.)  dissolved  in  HOAc 
(3  pts.)  with  an  excess  of  KOAc  for  12  hours 
(Zincke,  A.  182,  262  ;  198,  154).  Plates  (from 
alcohol).  Occurs  sometimes  in  trimetric  prisms 
[106°].    V.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform. 

Benzoyl  derivative 
C,H,,.CH(0H).CH(0Bz).C„H5.  [130°].  Formed, 
together  with  the  di-benzoyl  derivative,  by  heat- 
ing isohydrobenzoin  with  excess  of  Bz.^O  at  160° 
(Forst  a.  Zincke,  A.  182,  285).  Small  needles 
(from  dilute  alcohol).  V.  e.  sol.  alcohol,  ether, 
and  chloroform. 

Di-henzoyl  derivative  C|jH,,(0Bz)2 : 
[151°] ;  fine  silky  needles  ;  v.  e.  sol.  ordinary 
solvents.  Formed,  together  with  the  di-benzoyl 
derivative  of  hydro-benzoin,  by  the  action  of 
zinc-dust  on  a  mixture  of  benzoic  aldehyde  and 
benzoyl  chloride  (Paal,  B.  17,  909).  Formed 
also,  together  with  its  isomeride,  by  heating  iso- 
hydrobenzoin with  Bz,,0  ;  also  Ijy  the  action  of 
Ph.CHBr.CHBr.Ph  on  AgOBz. 

Carbonyl  derivative  pjj  ch  q/*^*^' 
[110°].  Prepared  by  dissolving  benzoic  alde- 
hyde and  Cl.CO.Et  in  ether  and  treating  with 
sodium  amalgam.   A  violent  reaction  occurs ; 
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when  it  abates  the  flask  is  heated  for  some  time 
with  inverted  condenser.  The  liquid  is  filtered 
and  evaporated,  the  residue  is  crystallised  from 
alcohol.  The  yield  is  bad.  Formed  also  by 
treating  the  sodium  derivative  of  isohydrobenz- 
oin  in  ether  or  benzene  with  ClCO  .Et,  an  inter- 
mediate body  Ph.CH(OCO,Et).CH(OCO,Et).Ph 
being  perhaps  formed.  Monoclinic  plates  (from 
alcohol).  Insol.  cold  water,  si.  sol.  boiling  watei\ 
SI.  sol.  cold  alcohol  or  ether.  Insol.  CS,,  sol. 
benzene.  Decomposed  by  boiling  potash  into 
potassium  carbonate  and  iso-hydro-benzoin.  It 
is  not  affected  by  Ac^O.  PCI-  converts  it  into 
(a)-di-chloro-s-di-phenyl-ethane  [186"-']  (Wallach, 
J.pr.  [2]  2.5,262  ;  A.  226,  80). 

Anhydride  C,jH„0.  [102°].  Formed, 
like  the  corresponding  anhydride  of  hydrobenz- 
oin,  by  boiling  isohydrobenzoin  with  dilute  H^SO^ 
(Zincke  a.  Breuer).  Monoclinic  crystals  (from 
ether).  More  soluble  in  alcohol  than  its  iso- 
meride. 

Reactions. — 1.  When  heated  with  Bz^O  it 
gives  s-di-phenyl-ethylene  and  di-benzoyl-isohy- 
drobenzoin. —  2.  HOAc  has  no  action  even  at 
250°.— 3.  Ac.,0  does  not  act  at  170°.— 4.  BzCl 
yields  Ph.CHCl.CHCl.Ph  [192°].  PCI,  forms  a 
compound  C.,^H,.,C10,  which  is  finally  converted 
into  Ph.CHCl.CHCl.Ph.— 5.  HIAq  and  P  at  200° 
form  s-di-phenyl-ethane  [52°]. — 6.  CrOa  in  HOAc 
acts  upon  it  in  the  same  way  as  upon  its  iso- 
meride. 

HYDR0BENZ0lN-DI-2;-CAKB0XYLIC  ACID 

C,,H|,06  i.e. 

C,H,(CO,H).CH(OH).Cn(OH).C,iHj(CO,H).  Ob- 
tained by  reduction  of  the  sodium  salt  of  bonz- 
oin-di-carboxylic    acid  with  sodium-amalgam.  ! 
Infusible.    Unsublimable  (Oppenheimer,  B.  19, 
1817). 

HYDEOBEEBERINE  v.  Berbekine. 

HYDEOBROMIC  ACID  v.  Bko-mhydbic  acid, 
vol.  i.  p.  582. 

HYDRO-BROMO-CINCHENE  v.  Cinchene  | 
BEOMiinynr.iiiE. 

HYDRO-BROMO-CINCHONINE  v.  Cinchon-  ' 

INE  BnOMOnYDMIiE. 

HYDROBUTYRAMIDE  v.  Isobdtyric  alde- 

HYIiE. 

HYDROBUTYROFURONIC  ACID  Cs,H,^0.  i.e. 
COJI.CH.,.CH.,.CO.CH,.CH,.CH,.CH,.CO,H.  An 
indistinctly  crystalline  acid  formed  by  reducing 
butyro-furonic  acid  CH^.O,  with  sodium-amal- 
gam (Tonnics,  B.  12,  120i).— Ag„A". 

HYDRO-CAFFURIC  ACID  v.  Caffeine. 

HYDROCAMPHENE  v.  Decinene. 

HYDROCARBONS.  Compounds  containing 
carbon  and  hydrogen  only.  Liquid  hydrocar- 
bons, especially  terpenes  CiiiH,^  and  their  iso- 
merides,  are  commonly  found  in  essential  oils 
from  plants  ;  solid  hydrocarbons  have  been  ob- 
tained from  thefruitof  Hemclcian  SphondijVudn, 
H.  gigantetnn,  Pastinaca  saliva,  and  from  other 
plants  (Guthzeit,  B.  21,  2881).  The  chief  source 
of  hydrocarbons  is,  however,  the  dry  distillation 
of  organic  bodies,  the  nature  of  the  product  de- 
pending upon  the  temperature  at  which  the 
distillation  takes  place,  since  a  red  heat  tends 
to  deprive  hydrocarbons  of  a  part  of  their  hy- 
drogen. Thus  when  coal  is  distilled  at  the 
lowest  possible  temperature,  the  distillate  con- 
sists chiefly  of  parallins  and  defines  ;  while  dis- 
tillation at  a  bright-red  heat  fonns  large  quan- 


tities of  aromatic  hydrocarbons.  American 
petroleum,  formed  by  the  slow  decomposition  of 
vegetable  matter  under  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
probably  at  a  moderate  temperature,  is  very 
largely  composed  of  paraffins  (c/.  Engler,  B.  21, 
1816). 

The  hydrocarbons  are  insoluble  in  water  ; 
they  are  neutral,  and  do  not  form  salts  with 
acids  or  alkalis ;  they  are  not  saj^onitied  by 
boiling  with  dilute  acids  or  alkalis,  and  are  for 
the  most  part  not  affected  by  that  treatment. 
They  do  not  unite  with  alkaline  bisulphites,  nor 
do  they  react  with  hydroxylamine  or  phenyl 
hydrazine. 

According  to  Berthelot  (C.  R.  84,  714)  when 
liquid  hydrocarbons  are  decomposed  by  passing 
powerful  induction  sparks  through  them  the 
gases  given  off  consist  of  hydrogen,  methane, 
ethane,  ethylene,  and  acetylene,  but  no  hydro- 
carbon of  liigher  molecular  weight ;  carbon  is 
deposited  in  the  case  of  terpenes  and  aromatic 
hydrocarbons,  but  not  from  paraffins. 

The  hydrocarbons  with  which  bromine  com- 
bines even  in  the  dark  are  known  as  unsaturated 
fatty  hydrocarbons ;  the  remaining  hydrocarbons 
may  be  divided  into  saturated  fatty  hydrocarbons 
and  aromatic  hydrocarbons,  which  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  treatment  with  fuming  nitric  acid, 
which  forms  nitro-  derivatives  with  aromatic  hy- 
drocarbons, but  never  does  so  with  the  saturated 
fatty  hydrocarbons. 

The  saturated  fatty  hydrocarbons  are  also 
called  paraffins,  and  contain  a  larger  percentage 
of  hydrogen  than  any  other  hydrocarbons  ;  they 
may  be  included  in  the  general  formula  C„H„^^.„. 
Unsaturated  fatty  hydrocarbons  of  the  formula 
C„H,,„  are  called  oletiues,  since  defiant  gas  is 
the  first  member  of  the  series.  Of  the  hydro- 
carbons C„H,„_„  those  which  give  pps.  with  am- 
moniacal  solutions  of  cuprous  chloride  and  of 
silver  nitrate  are  held  to  contain  the  group  C-CH 
and  belong  to  the  acetylene  series. 

Vowel  nomenclature,  first  proposed  by  Lau- 
rent in  naming  the  chlorinated  derivatives  of 
naphthalene,  was  adopted  by  Hofmann  to  dis- 
tinguish the  different  classes  of  hydrocarbons. 
Thus,  according  to  Hofmann,  the  names  of  the 
compounds : 

^J^2ni2  6nd  in  —  ane 
C„H„„       „       —  ene 
C„H.]„_2    „  -ine 
C„H„„.,    ,,  —one 
C„H"„_„    „  -une. 
Inasmuch  as  ine  is  the  usual  termination  of 
bases,  and  one  that  of  ketones,  in  this  dictionary 
the  names  of  unsaturated  hydrocarbons  have 
been  made  to  end  in  cue,  thus : 

Hydrocarbons  C„H,„      end  in  —  ylene 
„  C„H._,„_2      ,,      —  inene 

,,  C„H^,„.,,      „      —  onene 

,,  C„H„„^5       „      —  unene. 

Paraffins.   The  saturated  fatty  hydrocarbons 
or  paraffins  are  named  as  follows  : 
Methane  CH, 
Ethane  C.Jd^ 
Propane  C^Hg 
Butane  CiH,,, 
Pentane  C-.H,, 
Hexane  C^H,, 
Heptane  C;H,5 
Octane  CgH,, 
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Ennane  or  Nonane  CgH^o 
Decane  CiMii 
Hendecane  or  Undecane  CnHj^ 
Dodecane  G^JI^e 
Tridecane  CijHjg 
Tetradecane  G,Ji^„ 
Pentadecaiie  C^JI^^ 
Hexadecane  C^H^^ 
Heptadecane  CuHj, 
Octodecane  CigHjg 
Enndecane  CijHjo 
leosane  C.j(,Hj2 
Henicosane  G.,,Il,f 
Do-icosane  C^.,H^g 
Tri-icosane  C.^jHjg 

Triacontane  CjuHe,. 
From  a  structural  point  of  view  any  paraffin 
may  be  regarded  as  formed  from  the  next  lower 
nomologue  by  displacement  of  H  by  CH3.  As 
the  hydrogen  atoms  in  methane  are  similarly 
situated  there  can  be  only  one  ethane,  and  as  the 
atoms  of  hydrogen  in  ethane  CH3.CH3  are  simi- 
larly situated  there  can  be  only  one  propane. 
But  in  propane  CH3.CH,.CH3  it  is  possible  to  dis- 
place a  hydrogen  atom  either  in  the  methylene 
group  CHj  or  in  one  of  the  two  methyl  groups  ; 
thus  we  arrive  at  two  butanes  :  CH3.CH(CH3).CH3 
and  CH3.CH,.CH,(CH3). 

Proceeding  in  this  way  we  find  that  there  are 
theoretically  possible  3  pentanes,  5  hexanes,  9 
heptanes,  18  octanes,  35  ennanes,  75  decanes, 
159  hendecanes,  355  dodecanes,  802  tridecanes, 
&e. 

The  paraffins  are  said  to  be  normal  when 
they  contain  only  two  methyl  grouiss,  and  may 
consequently  be  rei^resented  by  a  chain  that  has 
no  branches,  e.g.  CH3.CH.,.CH2.CH,.CH2.CH3. 
The  boiling-points  of  the  normal  paraffins  are : 

Pentane  (37°) 

Hexane  (70=) 

Heptane  (99°) 

Octane  (124°), 
after  which  they  rise  19°  for  each  increment  of 
CH,.    The  other  paraffins  boil  at  lower  tempe- 
ratures than  their  normal  isomerides. 

Occurrence. — Among  the  products  of  the 
destructive  distillation  of  coal,  bituminous  shale, 
peat,  &c.,  and  in  American  petroleum.  Natural 
or  artificial  petroleum  yields  on  distillation  :  (a) 
petroleum  ether  or  ligrom  boiling  from  35°  to 
90°,  containing  chiefly  pentane,  hexane,  and 
heptane  ;  (b)  benzoline  or  petroleum  spirit,  boil- 
ing from  90°  to  150°  and  containing  heptane, 
octane,  and  ennane ;  (c)  kerosene,  petroleum- 
naphtha,  or  paraffin  oil  boiling  from  150°  to 
200°,  containing  decane,  hendecane,  and  dode- 
cane; (d)  solid  paraffin  wax,  a  mixture  of  saturated 
hydrocarbons  of  still  higher  molecular  weight 
(Greville  WilUams,  Tr.  1857,  737  ;  C.  J.  15,130  ; 
Schorlemmer,  C.  J.  15,  419  ;  Pelouze  a.  Cahours, 
A.  124,  289  ;  127, 196 ;  129,  87). 

Formation. — 1.  By  distilling  the  acids 
C„H2„0.,  with  excess  of  potash,  lime,  or  baryta. 
2.  By  the  action  of  water  on  the  zinc  alkyls ; 
this  reaction  may  be  carried  out  by  simply  heat- 
ing the  alcoholic  iodide  with  zinc  and  water,  or 
by  treating  them  with  the  copper-zinc  couple  in 
presence  of  water  or  alcohol. — 3.  By  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  chlorides  or  iodides  of  alcohol  radicles 
by  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid,  by  HI,  or  by 


sodium-amalgam. — 4.  By  the  action  of  sodium 
or  of  reduced  silver  on  an  iodide  or  mixture  of 
iodides  EI  +  R'l -1- Na^  =  2NaI -1- ER'.  This  pro- 
cess is  known  as  Wurtz's  reaction  (Wurtz, 
A.  Ch.  [3]  44,  275).  —  5.  By  the  action  of 
alcoholic  iodides  on  zinc-alkyls. — 6.  By  the 
electrolysis  of  the  sodium  salts  of  the  fatty 
acids. 

Properties.— Methane,  ethane,  propane,  and 
butane  are  gaseous  at  ordinary  temperatures; 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  higher  paraffins  in  the 
liquid  state  steadily  rises  with  increasing  mole- 
cular weight.  The  paraffins  are  distinguished 
by  their  chemical  indifference  {parum  affinis). 
They  are  not  attacked  by  KOH,  by  HjSOj,  or  by 
cold  fuming  HNO3. 

Reactions. — 1.  Chlorine  acting  on  a  normal 
paraffin  forms  only  primary  and  secondary 
chlorides,  the  latter  containing  the  group 
CHCI.CH3.  Bromine  forms,  however,  only 
secondary  bromides  of  similar  constitution 
(Schorlemmer).  The  isomeric  mono-chlorin- 
ated paraffins  got  from  petroleum  yield,  by 
abstracting  HCl,  a  mixture  of  olefines  one  por- 
tion of  which  combines  readily  with  cold  HCl, 
whilst  the  rest  only  combines  on  heating.  The 
chloro-  derivatives  formed  in  the  cold  distil 
with  partial  decomposition  and  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature than  those  formed  by  heating.  The 
latter  distil  without  decomposition  and  have  the 
general  formula  CH3.CHCl.C„H.,„+i  (Schor- 
lemmer, C.  J.  26,  319 ;  Pr.  29,  364 ;  T.  171, 
451 ;  Morgan,  C.  J.  28,  301 ;  Le  Bel,  Bl.  [2]  28, 
460). — 2.  Bromine  does  not  act  upon  them  in 
the  dark,  in  sunlight  its  colour  disappears,  a 
molecule  of  HBr  being  formed  for  each  molecule 
of  bromine  used  up. — 3.  Hypochlorous  acid  does 
not  unite  with  paraffins. — 4.  Chromic  acid  and 
hot  nitric  acid  (S.G.  1-4  to  1'5)  oxidise  them  to 
CO2,  forming  in  some  cases  intermediate  fatty 
acids  (Schorlemmer,  Pr.  16,  373). 

Olefines  C„H,„.  The  names  of  the  olefines 
are : — 

Ethylene  CM^ 

Propylene  C3H5 

Butylene  C^Hg 

Amylene  CsH,, 

Hexylene  CJI,^ 
The  higher  members  are  named  by  writing 
-ylene  in  place  of  the  -ane  in  the  names  of  the 
paraffins  {v.  supra).  Methylene  CH.,  does  not 
appear  capable  of  existing ;  in  reactions  where  it 
might  be  expected  ethylene  is  formed  instead. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  olefines  have  all  the 
same  percentage  composition.  The  hydrocarbons 
in  Caucasian  petroleum,  although  isomeric  with 
the  olefines,  appear  to  be  hexahydrides  of  the 
homologues  of  benzene  (Markownikoff,  B.  20, 
1850). 

I  Formation.  —  1.  By  dehydration  of  the 
saturated  fatty  monohydric  alcohols  C„H,„,..^0. 
This  may  be  done  by  means  of  HjSOj,  ZnCl._„  or 
PoOj.  In  the  case  of  the  higher  alcohols  a 
mixture  of  hydrocarbons  is,  however,  produced. 
2.  By  the  action  of  alcoholic  KOH  on  the  alkyl 

i  iodides. — 3.  By  passing  alkyl  chlorides  over  red- 
hot  lime.  In  some  cases  mere  distillation  is 
sufficient  to  split  up  the  alkyl  chlorides  into 
define  and  HCl. — 4.  A  large  number  of  olefines 
are  produced  in  the  manufacture  of  illuminating 

I  gas  from  oil  (Armstrong,  C.  J.  49,  74).— 5.  By 
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the  electrolysis  of  the  alkaline  salts  of  dibasic 
fatty  acids. 

Reactions. — 1.  The  olefines  combine  readily 
with  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  forming  oily 
compounds  [e.g.  Dutch  liquid) ;  hence  their 
name. — 2.  They  combine  with  SOj,  and  are 
therefore  absorbed  by  Nordhausen  sulphuric  acid. 
Cone.  H„S04  forms  alkyl  sulphuric  acids. — 
3.  They  combine  with  HCl,  HBr,  and  HI.  Cone. 
HIAq,  however,  at  100°,  soon  I'educes  them  to 
paralHns.  Olefines  of  the  formula  CH.:CHE 
combine  with  HCl  only  on  heating  (Le  Bel,  Bl. 
[2]  28,  4G0).  Those  of  the  formulic  CH.,:CKll' 
or  CHR:CHR'  combine  with  cold  HCl  (Le  Bel ; 
cf.  Schorlemmer  a.  Thorpe,  A.  217,  151). — 
1.  Alkaline  KMnO^  oxidises  them  to  oxalic, 
acetic,  formic,  carbonic,  and  other  acids  (Ber- 
thelot,  C.  R.  04,  35). — 5.  Many  olefines  may  be 
oxidised  by  CrO^  to  aldehydes  or  ketones  (13er- 
thelot,  C.  R.  08,  334).— 0.  HCIO  unites  forming 
chlorhydrins  of  dihydric  alcohols  or  glycols.  A 
very  simple  method  of  preparing  hypochlorous 
acid  for  employment  in  the  preparation  of  or- 
ganic chlorhydrins  consists  in  acidifying  a  solu- 
tion of  bleaching  powder  with  boric  acid.  The 
theoretical  quantity  of  the  unsaturated  organic 
compound  is  then  added,  allowed  to  stand  for 
some  time  in  the  dark,  and  the  chlorhydrin  ex- 
tracted with  ether  (Lauch,  B.  18,  2287).— 7.  The 
olefines  are  prone  to  polymerisation  especially 
in  presence  of  ZnCl..  or  H.^SOj. 

Acetylene  series  C„H.,„_.„  The  hydrocar- 
bons C„H2„.2  may  be  divided  into  (a)  acetylenes 
proper  :  E.CiCH  ;  (b)  dialkyl  •  acetylenes  : 
RC:CR'  ;  (c)  di  -  ethylenic  hydrocarbons  : 
RCH:CH.CH:CHR'  ;  and  (d)  isoallylenes  : 
ER'C:C:CR"E"'  (cf.  B6hal,  A.  Ch.  [0]  15,  208). 

Formation. — 1.  By  heating  bromo-olefines,  or 
the  dibromides  of  olefines  with  alcoholic  potash. 
Thus  they  may  readily  be  obtained  from  alde- 
hydes and  ketones  by  successive  treatment  with 
PCI5  and  alcoholic  potash. — 2.  By  electrolysis  of 
the  sodium  salt  of  unsaturated  dibasic  acids. — 

3.  In  the  destructive  distillation  of  organic 
bodies,  and  in  the  incomplete  combustion  of 
coal-gas. 

Reactions. —  1.  The  hydrocarbons  EC:CH 
form  pps.  in  ammoniacal  solutions  of  cuprous 
chloride  and  of  silver  nitrate.  These  pps.  are 
decomposed  by  HCl  with  liberation  of  the  hy- 
drocarbon.—  2.  They  combine  with  cither  one 
or  two  molecules  of  bromine,  HCl,  HBr,  HI,  and 
HOCl. — 3.  By  successive  treatment  with  H^SO, 
and  water  they  can  be  hydrated ;  acetylene 
changing  to  aldehyde,  and  allylene  to  acetone. — 

4.  The  hydrocarbons  ECiCH  give  pps.  in  an 
aqueous  solution  of  HgCL  ;  when  the  product  is 
treated  with  acids  aldehydic  or  ketonic  products 
of  hydration  are  liberated  (Kutschcrolf,  B.  17, 
13).— 5.  A  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  AgNO^ 
gives  crystalline  pps.  with  acetylenic  hydrocar- 
bons ;  thus  heptinene  gives  CjHuAgAgNO^  which 
deflagrates  when  heated  (Behal,  A.  Ch.  [OJ  15, 
423).— 0.  IvMnO,  and  chromic  acid  attack  the 
hydrocarbons  at  the  unsaturated  point  ;  thus 
diallyl  gives  C0._,  and  succinic  acid.  Behal 
(A.  Ch.  [0]  10,  308)  thinks  that  no  hydrocarbon 
of  the  isoallylene  type  has  as  yet  been  isolated. 
Thus  by  heating  CHX1.CH:CHC1  in  dry  benzene 
with  sodium  he  failed  to  obtain  isoallylene.  He  j 
was  equally  unable  to  obtain  Qiii.C:QB..i  by  heat-  | 


ing  CH.,C1.CC1:CH2  with  sodium;  while  allyl 
iodide  heated  with  PbO  in  excess  only  gave 
propylene ;  and  by  heating  with  HgO,  CuO,  or 
Ag,,0  at  125°-15d°,  CO  is  formed,  but  no  iso- 
allylene. When  allyl  alcohol  is  dehydrated  by 
P.,0.-,  no  trace  of  isoallylene  is  obtained,  the  pro- 
ducts being  ethylene  and  ijropylene.  Ethyl  allyl 
oxide  behaves  in  like  manner,  the  decomposition 
proceeding  with  greater  regularity  (Behal,  ^.  Ch. 
[0]  10,  300).  According  to  Gustavson  (J.  pr.  [2] 
38,  203),  however,  isoallylene  can  be  obtained  by 
the  action  of  zinc-dust  on  di-bromo-propylene 
CHoBr.CBriCHj  in  presence  of  alcohol.  He  de- 
scribes it  as  a  gas  which  unites  with  bromine 
forming  C,H|Br„,  and  which,  when  treated  with 
H„S0,  and  water  successively,  yields  acetone. 

Benzene  series  C„H.,„_,;.  The  hydrocarbons 
of  this  series  are  named  as  follows  :— 

Benzene  C,H^ 

Toluene  C,H,  or  C,H,.CH3 

Xylene  C,H,„  or  C„H,(CH,), 
Mesitylene  and  )|/-cumene  C^H,.,  or  C,.H.,(CH3)3. 

Durene  C,„H,,,  or  C;H,(CH,),. 
Propyl-benzene  is  called  cumene,  and  propyl- 
toluene  is  called  cymene,  the  other  members  being 
usually  named  as  substitution  derivatives  of 
benzene.  Their  constitution  is  discussed  under 
Benzene  (q.  v.). 

Occttrrcncc— In  coal-tar,  in  Galician  petro- 
leum, and  as  hydrides  in  Caucasian  petroleum. 

Formation. — 1.  By  distilling  their  carboxylie 
acids  with  lime. — 2.  By  adding  strips  of  sodium 
to  an  ethereal  solution  of  a  mixture  of  an  aroma- 
tic bromide  and  an  alkyl  iodide  (or  bromide) 
(Fittig's  reaction).  This  reaction  takes  place  the 
more  readily  the  higher  the  molecular  weight  of 
the  alkyl  iodide,  and  where  there  is  already  a 
side  chain  it  succeeds  best  when  this  is  in  the 
para-  position  (Krafft  a.  Gottig,  B.  21,  3184). — 
3.  By  adding  AICI3  to  a  mixture  of  an  aromatic 
hydrocarbon  with  an  alkyl  chloride,  HCl  being 
evolved  (Friedel  a.  Crafts,  A.  Ch.  [0]  1,  459  ;  14, 
457  ;  cf.  AiiUiiiNiUM  chloride,  vol.  i.  p.  147). 
Friedel  a.  Crafts  consider  that  this  reaction 
takes  iDlaee  in  two  stages  : 

C,H,  +  A1.,C1,  =  C,H.  Al.Cl^  +  HCl 
C^H.AL.Cls  +  ECl  =  C„H,E  +  M.fi\^ 
the  latter  reaction  being  analogous  to 
ZnEt,  -t-  2EC1  =  2EtE  +  ZnCL. 
They  have,  however,  hitherto  failed  to  isolate 
the  hypothetical  intermediate  body  C^H.,ALClj, 
but  they  have  equally  failed  to  obtain  the  com- 
pounds AlCl3(C,.HJ.,  and  AlBr.,{C,HJ,  described 
by  Gustavson  (J.  R.  1882,  354),  which  they  re- 
gard as  mixtures.  When  MeCl  acts  on  benzene 
(5  pts.)  containing  AlCl^  (1  pt.)  there  is  formed 
s-durene.  MeCl  acting  on  toluene  in  presence 
of  AICI3  forms  0-,  m-,  and  p-  xylene,  il^-cumene, 
mesitylene  s-  and  u-  durene,  penta-methyl-benz- 
ene,  and  hexa-methyl-benzene  (Ador  a.  Eilliet, 
B.  12,  329  ;  0.  Jacobsen,  B.  14,  2027).  MeCl  and 
AICI3  converts  the  three  xylenes  into  il^-cumene, 
))i-xylene  giving  also  mesitylene.  The  higher 
homologues  of  benzene  are  more  readily  methyl- 
ated than  the  lower.  Ethylene  passed  through 
a  heated  mixture  of  benzene  and  AlCL,  gives 
ethyl-,  di-ethyl-,  and  tri-ethyl-benzene  (Balsohn, 
Bl.  [2]  31,  539).  Isomeric  changes  often  occur 
in  these  syntheses.  Thus  isobutyl  bromide 
(300  g.)  acting  on  benzene  (900  g.)  and  AICI3 
(300  g.)  at  0°  forms  iert-butyl-benzeue  (107°  at 
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7H6  mm.),  which  is  also  got  from  tert-hatyl 
chloride  ;  while  n-butyl  chloride  gives  sec-butyl- 
benzene  (174°  at  735  mm.)  (Schramm,  M.  9,  613). 
In  like  manner  isoamyl  chloride  gives  an  amyl- 
benzene  (188°  at  737  mm.)  which  appears  to  be 
C.Hj.CHMePr  or  C.Hj.CMe  .Et.  w-Propyl  brom- 
ide gives  isopropyl  derivatives,  since  PrBr  is 
changed  to  PrBr  in  presence  of  AICIt  (Kekul6  a. 
Schrotter,  B.  12,  2280).  Schramm  supposes  the 
alkyl  chloride  to  be  split  up  into  HCl  and  define, 
the  latter  then  acting  like  ethylene  (v.  supra). 
By  the  action  of  AICI3  on  boiling  toluene  there  is 
formed  benzene,  ethyl-benzene,  and  the  three 
xylenes  (Friedel  a.  Crafts,  C.  R.  101,  1218).  In 
a  similar  manner  vi-xy]ene  is  converted  by  AICI3 
into  benzene,  toluene,  mesitylene,  and  (('-cumene ; 
while  ethyl-benzene  gives  benzene  and  di-ethyl- 
benzene  (Anschiitz  a.  Immendorff,  B.  17,  2816  ; 
18,  657).  The  transference  of  side  chains  may 
be  readily  effected  by  passing  HCl  through  the 
heated  mixture  of  AICI3  with  the  hydrocarbon, 
e.g. 

C„H,Me3  +  HCl  =  C^HjMej  -1-  MeCI 
C^HaMea  +  MeCl  =  C„H.Me ,  +  HCl 

(Jacobsen,  B.  18,  343).— 4.  When  aromatic  hy- 
drocarbons are  heated  with  Mel  or  EtI  and 
iodine  in  sealed  tubes  at  high  temperature.  Me 
or  Et  can  be  introduced,  although  very  many 
other  products  are  formed  at  the  same  time.  In 
this  way  benzene  heated  with  Mel  gives  toluene, 
toluene  (with  Mel)  gives  xylenes,  and  hydrocar- 
bons C,|H,j,  C,„H|.,,  and  CiiH,^;  while  pseudo- 
cumene  mixed  with  mesitylene  (with  EtI)  gives 
CgHjMe.jEt  (here  Et  turns  out  Me)  (Eayman  a. 
Preis,  A.  223,  315). — 5.  By  heating  ketones  with 
H,,SO., ;  thus  acetone  gives  mesitylene.  — 6.  By 
heating  benzene  and  its  homologues  with  ZnCl.^ 
and  (the  higher)  fatty  alcohols,  water  being 
eliminated  (Goldschmidt,  B.  15,  1066).— 7.  By 
heating  diazo-  compounds  with  alcohol. — 8.  By 
boiling  hydrazines  with  CuSO,  or  FeClj. 

Reactions. — 1.  Puming  nitric  acid  dissolves 
them,  and  on  adding  water  nitro-  derivatives  are 
ppd. — 2.  Fuming  sidpliuric  acid  dissolves  them, 
forming  sulphonic  acids.  By  distilling  the  re- 
sulting sulphonic  acids  with  superheated  steam 
the  hydrocarbons  can  be  recovered,  and  thus 
separated  from  fatty  hydrocarbons,  and  even 
from  one  another  (Beilstein,  A.  133,  34;  Arm- 
strong a.  Miller,  C.  J.  45,  148  ;  Kelbe,  B.  19,  93). 
3.  Halocjcns  form  products  by  substitution. 
Heat  and  direct  sunshine  both  cause  the  halo- 
gen to  enter  the  side  chain  instead  of  the  benz- 
ene nucleus  (Schramm,  B.  19,  212  ;  M.  8,  299). 
Yellow  light  has  the  maximum  effects.  Accord- 
ing to  Kadziszewski  (A.  218,  386)  the  halogens 
acting  upon  alkyl-benzenes  go  in  the  cold  into 
the  p-  position  ;  as  the  heat  is  raised  they  go 
into  the  0-  position,  then  into  the  CH.,  attached 
to  the  C|;Hj,  and  at  a  still  higher  temperature 
into  the  next  CH,^,  and  so  on  (v.  Chloro-  com- 
pounds, and  Bko.mo-  compounds). — 4.  Chromic 
acid  mixture  oxidises  all  the  side  chains  to 
carboxyl,  while  nitric  acid  (S.G.  1'2)  frequently 
attacks  only  one  side  chain.  In  the  oxidation  by 
means  of  dilute  HNOjOf  the  di-alkylated  benzenes 
it  has  usually  been  assumed  that  the  longest  side 
chain  is  oxidised  first,  becoming  CO.jH.  This  is 
not  always  the  case,  for  in-  and  p-iso-butyl- 
toluenes  give  isobutyl-benzoic  acids,  and  the 


I  oxidation  of  all  such  hydrocarbons  is  greatly 
modified  by  the  introduction  of  halogens  into  the 
ring,  thus  tetra-chloro-7«-isocymene  can  only  be 
oxidised  with  very  great  difficulty,  and  then  is 
entirely  broken  up  (Kelbe  a.  Pfeiffer,  B.  19, 
1723).  Propyl-isopropyl-benzene  is  oxidised  to 
«-propyl-benzoic  acid. — 5.  Chromyl  chloride 
forms  addition  compounds  C„H.,„_„(Cr0.jCL).,. 
These  compounds  give  off  HCl  at  200°,  becoming 
C„H.,„_s(CrO.,Cl).,.  If  they  contain  methyl  they 
are  converted  by  water  into  aldehydes.  In  the 
case  of  benzene,  water  produces  quinone  (litard, 
A.  Ch.  [5]  22,  218  ;  C.  B.  87,  989).— 6.  By  heat- 
ing with  HIAq  the  hydrocarbons  C„H.„_5  can  be 
made  to  take  up  2,  4,  or  6  atoms  of  hydrogen. 
The  hydrides  C„H„„_i;H|i  occur  in  Caucasian 
petroleum  (Beilstein  a.  Kurbatoff,  B.  13,  1818) 
and  may  also  be  obtained  by  the  distillation  of 
colophony  (Kenard,  A.  Ch.  [6]  1,  227). 

Homologues  of  Anthracene  C„H.„_,8  may  be 
formed  as  follows :  1.  From  anthranols  by  ab- 
straction of  water  (Liebermann  a.  Tobias,  B.  14, 
795). — 2.  From  halogenated  hydrocarbons,  by 
heating  under  pressure  (Dorp,  A.  169,  210). — 
3.  From  halogenated  methanes,  aromatic  hydro- 
carbons, and  AlCl,  (Anschiitz  a.  Romig,  B.  18, 
664;  Elbs  a.  Wittich,  B.  18,  348).— 4.  From 
homologues  of  diphenylmethane  by  abstraction 
of  hydrogen  (Weiler,  B.  7,  1185;  Fischer,  B.  7, 
1195). — 5.  From  homologues  of  o-tolyl-phenyl 
ketone  by  abstraction  of  water  (Behr  a.  Dorp,  B. 
7,  17  ;  Elbs,  J.pr.  [2J  33,  186).— 6.  Phthalic  an- 
hydride, aromatic  hydrocarbons,  and  AlCL,  give 
homologues  of  o-benzoyl-benzoic  acid,  whence 
by  cone.  H2SO,  homologues  of  anthraquinoue 
may  be  obtained.  Thus  toluyl-benzoic  acid 
[2:l]C„H,(CO,H)CO.C,H,(CH3)[l:4]  from  phthalic 
anhydride  and  toluene  gives  {B.  2)-methyl-an- 
thraquinone  [175°],  while  7)i-xyloyl-o-benzoic  acid 
gives  a  dimethyl-anthraquinone  [162°]  (Elbs, 
J.  2)r.  [2]  33,  318). 

Hydrocarbons  of  the  tri-phenyl -methane 
series  CJi.,„_^  (Elbs,  J.  pyr.  [2]  33,  181)  may  be 
formed  as  follows:  1.  From  chloroform  or  chloro- 
picrin,  benzene  or  homologues  of  benzene,  and 
AICI3. — 2.  From  benzylidene  chloride,  benzene 
or  homologues  of  benzene,  and  zinc-dust. — 3. 
From  secondary  aromatic  alcohols,  aromatic 
hydrocarbons,  andP^Oj  (best  method). — 4.  From 
aromatic  (/8)-pinacolins  and  alkalis  (Thorner  a. 
Zincke,  B.  10,  1475;  11,  65).— 5.  From  benzyl- 
idene chloride  (or  its  homologues)  and  Hg(C„Hj)2 
(or  its  homologues). — 6.  From  benzoic  aldehyde, 
benzene  or  its  homologues,  and  ZnClj  at  250°. 

HYDROCARBOSTYRIL  v.  o-Amido-;8  phenkl- 

PKOPIONIC  ACID. 

DI-HYDRO-CARBOXYLIC  ACID  (so-called) 
V.  Tetka-oxy-quinone. 

Tri-hydro-carboxylic    acid     (so-called)  v. 

HeXA-OXY-I!ENZENE. 

HYDRO-CAROTINE  v.  Cakrotin. 
HYDROCHELIDONIC  ACID  v.  Chelidonio 

ACID. 

I  HYDRO-CHLORANILIC  ACID  v.  Di-chloro- 
;  tetra-oxy-benzene. 

I      HYDROCHLORIC    ACID    v.  Cjilorhvdhio 

ACID,  p.  5. 

HYDROCHLOROCARVOL  v.  Carvol  chloro- 

HYDlilDE. 

HYDROCHIOROCINCHONINE  v.  Cinchoninb 

CHLOKOHYDRIDE. 
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HYDROCHIOROCONQUININE  v.  Cinchona 

BASES. 

HYDROCINCHONIDINE  v.  Cinchona  bases. 
HYDROCINCHONINE  v.  Cinchona  bases  and 

CiNCHONINE. 

HYDROCINNAMENYL-ACRYLIC    ACID  v. 

Phenyl-pentenoic  acid. 

HYDROCINNAMIC    ACID   v.  Phenyl-pbo- 

PIONIC  ACII>. 

HYDROCINNAMIDE  C.,.H.,,N.,  i.e. 
N2(CH.CH:CHPh),.     [106°].  "  White  needles. 
Formed  by  the  action  of  NH,,  on  an  alcoholic  or 
ethereal  solution  of  cinnamic  aldehyde.    It  is 
very  stable  towards  HCl  at  a  high  temperature. 

Salts. — B'HClSaq:  flat  colourless  tables: 
[220°] ;  sol.  alcohol  and  chloroform,  insol.  water, 
ether,  benzene,  and  ligro'in.  —  B'.H.Cl.PtCl, 
(Laurent,  Bev.  Scient.  10,  119 ;  Peine,  B.  17, 
2110). 

HYDROCOLLIDINE  v.  Tei-methyl-pykidine 

HYllKIIiE. 

HYDROCONQUININE  v.  Cinchona  bases. 
HYDROCORNICULARIC  ACID  v.  Cobnicu- 

LAMC  ACID. 

HYDROCOTARNINE  v.  N.^ecotine. 
HYDROCOTOIN  v.  Coto  baek. 
HYDROCOTONE  v.  Goto  b.vek. 
HYDRO-p-COUMARIC    ACID    v.  p-0xY-y8- 

PHENYL-PRDPIONIC  ACID. 

HYDROCOUMARILIC  ACID  v.  Codmaeilic 

ACID. 

HYDROCOUMARIN  v.  Anhydride  of  Oxy- 

PUENVL-PROrlONIC  ACID. 

HYDROCROCONIC  ACID  v.  Hydride  of  Ceo- 

CONIC  ACID. 

HYDROCUMINOiN  r.  Cuminoin. 

HYDR0-1//-CUM0QUIN0NE  C„HMe,(OH)„ 
[1:2:5;3:(5].     [169'].     Formed  by  reducing 
cumoquinone   (Nolting  a.  Baumann,   B.  18, 
1152).    Needles  (from  water)  ;  si.  sol.  cold,  v. 
sol.  hot,  water. 

HYDROCYANALDINE  v.  vol.  i.  p.  101. 

HYDROCYANIC  ACID  v.  Cy.\nhydeic  acid, 
p.  300.  I 

HYDROFERRICYANIDES  v.  Feericyanides, 
p.  337. 

HYDROFERROCYANIDES  v.  Feeeocyanides, 
p.  333. 

HYDRO-FERULIC  ACID  v.  Methyl  derivative 
of  Di-oxY-pnENYL-pi;orioNic  acid. 

HYDROFLUOBORIC  ACID  v.  Borofluoehy- 

DEIC  ACID,  vol.  i.  p.  ^>'li\. 

HYDROFLUORIC  ACID  i'.  Fluoehydeic  acid, 
p.  558. 

HYDROFLUOSILICATES  v.  Fluosilicates, 
under  Silicates. 

HYDROGALLEiN  v.  Gallein. 

HYDROGARDENIC  ACID  v.  Gaedenin. 

HYDROGEN  H.  At.  w.  1.  Mol.  w.  2.  S.G. 
(air  =  1)  •011926  (Regnault,  at  0°  and  700  mm.  At 
sea-level  latitude  of  Paris).  Eatio  of  S.G.  of  H 
to  that  of  0  =  15-884  (Rayleigh,  N.  37,  418;  39, 
462).  S.G.  at  3,000  atmos.  (water  =  1)  = -0887 
(Amagat,  C.  B.  107,  522).  S.G.  liquid  at 
0°  =  -025,  at  -23°  =  -032  (Cailletet  a.  Haute- 
feuille,  C.  B.  92,  1086).  S.H.  2-411  referred  to 
e(]ual  weight  of  water ;  -99  referred  to  equal 
volume  of  air;  ratio  of  S.H.'s  at  constant  pres- 
sure and  constant  volume  1-3852  (Clausius, 
Median.  Wdrmethcoric,  1,  62).  C.E.  (0°  to  100°) 
•0036678  (constant  volume) ;  -0036613  (constant  | 


pressure)  (Regnault,  A.  Ch.  [3]  5,  52).  S. 
(0°  to  20°)  -0193  ;  S.  (alcohol  at0°)  -00925  (Bun- 
sen,  Gasomet.  Mcthoden,  154). 

Compressibility-coefficient  1000-1500  atmos. 
-000408,  1500-2000  atmos.  -000272,  2000-2500 
atmos.  -000197,  2500-3000  atmos.  -000158  (Ama- 
gat, C.  B.  107,  522).  On  the  compressibility  of 
H  for  temperatures  from  — 183°  to  -i- 100°  and 
pressures  from  1  to  70  atmos.  v.  Wroblewski  (M. 
9,  1067;  or  Nature,  39,  583).  H.C.p.  [H-,0] 
=  68,300  at  c.  18°,  product  liquid  H.,0 ; 
[H=,0]  =  57,903 1-6  elements  and  product 
gaseous  (Thomsen).  Chief  lines  in  emission- 
spectrum  Ho  0562-1,  Hj3  4860-7,  Hy  4339-3, 
H5  4101-2  (Angstrom,  Spectre  solaire,  Upsala, 
1868). 

The  recognition  of  H  as  an  individual  gas 
was  made  by  Cavendish  in  1766.  The  name 
hydrogen  was  given  by  Lavoisier. 

Occurrence. — In  small  quantities  in  the  gases 
from  volcanoes  and  fumaroles  (Bunsen,  P.  83, 
107).  In  the  gases  issuing  from  the  salt  beds  at 
Stassfurt  (Eeichardt,  Ar.  Ph.  [2]  103,  347; 
Precht,  B.  13,  2320)  ;  and  at  Wieliczka  (H.  Rose, 
P.  48,  353).  Also  condensed  in  certain  meteorites 
(Graham,  Pr.  15,  502  ;  Mallet,  Pr.  20,  365).  In 
the  intestines  of  several  animals,  produced  by 
decomposition  of  organic  material  (Tappeiner, 
B.  14,  2375).  Occurs  also  in  the  sun  and  many 
fixed  stars.  Compounds  of  H  occur  in  large 
quantities  ;  the  chief  compound  is  water  ;  H  is 
a  constituent  of  almost  all  organic  matter;  com- 
pounds of  H  with  CI,  S,  and  N  also  occur  in 
fairly  large  quantities. 

Formation. — 1.  By  electrolysis  of  acidulated 
water. — 2.  By  the  reaction  of  many  metals  with 
H._,0  ;  K,  Na,  and  other  alkali  metals  decompose 
cold  H,0  rapidly,  forming  hydroxides  and  H ; 
Zn,  Fe,  Mg,  Al,  and  many  other  metals  decom- 
pose steam,  forming  oxides  and  H. — 3.  By  pass- 
ing steam  over  hot  C,  CO.,  is  also  formed. — 4.  By 
heating  CaO.,H..,  BaO.,H,.,"  NaOH,  or  KOH,  with 
C;  C  +  CaO  +  2H_,0  =  CaCOa  +  2H,.— 5.  By  the 
reactions  of  many  metals  with  dilute  solutions 
of  acids,  especially  of  HCl  and  H.^SO, ;  HNO^ 
cannot  be  used,  as  oxides  of  N  are  produced. 
6.  By  heating  KOHAq  with  Zn  and  Fe,  or  with 
Al,  or  Mg,  or  certain  other  metals. — 7.  By  de- 
composing NH^  salts  (not  NH.,NO..)  in  solution 
by  Zn  ;  the  action  proceeds  at  c.  40°  (Lorin, 
C  B.  60,  745). — 8.  By  heating  alkali  formates 
or  oxalates  with  KOH. 

Preparation. — 1.  Pure  granulated  zinc  is 
placed  in  a  capacious  flask,  and  a  cold  mixture  of 
about  1  \o\.pure  H.^SO,  with  c.  8  vols.  H.,0  is  added. 
Addition  of  a  little  ^j;f?-c  CuSO^Aq  prevents  evo- 
lution of  H.jS  (by  forming  CuS)  which  may  be 
produced  even  with  pure  acid  and  Zn  (Lowe, 
D.  P.  J.  211,  193).  The  contents  of  the  flask 
must  remain  quite  cold  during  the  ijrocess ;  if 
temperature  rises,  traces  of  H.S  and  SO.^  begin 
to  be  evolved.  The  gas  is  passed  through  (1) 
cone.  KMnO|Aq  to  remove  traces  of  AsH,,  SbH.„ 
and  PH3  (Schobig,  J.  pr.  [2]  14,  289) ;  (2)  a  U 
tube  containing  pumice  soaked  in  AgNO^.^q  or 
HgCl.;Aq  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  H._,S,AsH„ 
etc.,  the  pumice  should  be  first  moistened  with 
H.^SO^  and  strongly  heated  in  a  crucible,  to  re- 
move chlorides  ;  (3)  a  IJ  tube  containing  pumice 
or  glass  beads  moistened  with  cone.  KOHAq  to 
remove  any  acid  that  may  have  been  carried 
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over  from  the  generating  flask ;  (4)  a  series  of 
tubes  containing  (a)  dry  CaClj  in  small  lumjts, 
(b)  dehydrated,  white  CuSOj,  (c)  a  considerable 
length  of  PoOj.  If  the  H  is  not  required  to  be 
dry  the  last  series  of  tubes  will  be  omitted.  If 
the  H  is  to  be  used  for  reducing  metallic  oxides, 
&c.,  Winkler  recommends  to  pass  it  through  a 
red-hot  tube  packed  with  iron-wire  gauze  rolled 
together  (B.  22,  896  note).— 2.  Pure  KOHAq  is 
heated  with  pieces  of  Al ;  the  gas  is  passed 
through  the  same  purifying  tubes  as  1,  omitting 
the  KOH  tube. — 3.  By  heating  a  mixture  of 
HCO,K  and  KOH,  or  C,,0,K,  and  KOH: 
2HC62K  +  2K0H  =  2K,C03  -1-  2H„:C.,0^K,  +  2K0H 
=  2K2C03  +  H2  (c/.  Pictet,  A.Ch.  [5]  13,216).— 

4.  By  electrolysing  10  p.c.  pure  H,SOjAq,  the 
positive  electrode  being  immersed  in  a  mass  of 
liquid  Zn-amalgam  {v.  Analysis,  vol.  i.  p.  240). 

Properties. — A  colourless,  tasteless,  odourless, 
gas  ;  liquefied  under  great  pressure  and  at  a  very 
low  temperature.    Olzewski  (0.  R.  98,  913  ;  99, 
133)  liquefied  H  by  surrounding  the  gas  with  N 
boiling  in  vacuo,  the  temperature  of  the  N  was 
—  213°;  the  liquid  H  appeared  as  colourless 
drops  on  the  sides  of  the  tube.    According  to 
Olzewski  the  critical  temperature  of  H  is  lower 
than  - 198°  ;  Sarrau  gives  - 174-2°  as  the  cri- 
tical temperature  (C.  B.  94,  639;  718,  845). 
Wroblewski  (ilf.  9,  1067)  gives  critical  tempera- 
ture —  240°  ;  critical  pressure  13-3  atmospheres; 
and  critical  volume  -OOSdo.    If  these  results  are 
confirmed,  they  show  that  Pictet's  statement 
that  H  is  liquefied  at  —149°  is  erroneous. 
Pictet  (C.  R.  86,  i06)  subjected  H  at  c.  -140° 
to  a  pressure  of  360  atmospheres  ;  on  opening 
the  stopcock  an  opaque  steel-blue  jet  issued;  I 
Pictet  describes  the  fall  of  this  jet  on  the  floor  ' 
as  producing  a  sound  like  the  rattling  of  shot.  | 
Cailletet  obtained  liquid  H  by  suddenly  reducing  ' 
the  pressure  on  the  gas  at  300  atmospheres  I 
(A.  Ch.  [5]  15,  132). 

H  is  the  lightest  known  substance ;  1  litre  at 
0°  and  760  mm.  at  the  latitude  of  45°  weighs 
•08952289  gram  (mean  of  results  of  Eegnault 
[Acad.  21, 158]  and  Jolly  \_W.  6,  520]).  H  is  about 
14|  times  lighter  than  an  equal  volume  of  air, 
11,160  times  lighter  than  water,  151,700  times 
lighter  than  Hg,  and  236,000  times  lighter  than 
Pt.  H  is  only  v.  si.  sol.  water.  It  diffuses  rapidly 
through  porous  membranes,  such  as  porcelain 
or  paper ;  also  through  several  metals  at  red 
heat  (Graham,  Pr.  15,  223 ;  16,  429 ;  17,  212, 
500). 

Large  volumes  of  H  are  absorbed  by  Pd 
and  several  other  metals,  especially  when  the 
metal  is  made  the  negative  electrode  in  the  elec- 
trolysis of  H,0.  Graham  (Pr.  15,  502 ;  16,  422) 
found  that  Pd  foil  which  had  been  heated  m 
vacuo  occluded  376  vols.  H  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature, 643  vols,  at  90°-97°,  and  526  vols,  at 
245°.  A  Pd  wire  used  as  the  negative  electrode 
in  electrolysing  water  occluded  935  vols.  H,  and 
increased  in  length  from  609-14  mm.  to  618-91 
mm.    From  such  data  Graham  calculated  the 

5.  G.  of  the  occluded  H  to  be  "733  ;  later  deter- 
minations by  Dewar  gave  -62  (P.  M.  [4]  47,  324). 
V.  infra  Hydkogeniuji.  According  to  Troost  a. 
Hautefeuille  [C.  R.  78,  968)  Pd  and  H  form  a 
definite  compound  Pd,H  ;  they  think  that  this 
compound  is  formed  when  H  is  occluded  by  Pd, 
and  the  compound  then  continues  to  occlude  or 


absorb  more  H.  T.  a.  H.  heated  the  Pd  which 
had  occluded  H  in  a  closed  space  in  connexion 
with  amanometer,  aportion  of  the  H  was  evolved 
without  establishment  of  any  definite  relation 
between  the  pressure  and  temperature,  but  when 
the  H  remaining  was  in  the  ratio  H:2Pd,  a  defi- 
nite relation  was  established  between  pressure 
and  temperature,  so  that  for  each  temperature 
there  was  a  certain  pressure  whereat  evolution 
of  H  ceased,  and  this  pressure  was  independent 
of  the  relative  masses  of  H  and  Pd.  According 
to  Favre  (C.  R.  77,  649  ;  78, 1257)  for  each  gram 
of  H  occluded  by  Pd,  about  9,000  gram-units  of 
heat  are  produced.  T.  a.  H.  found  that  K  and 
Na  also  occlude  H,  1  vol.  of  K  occluded  126  vols. 
H  at  c.  300°,  the  formula  K^H  requires  124-6 
vols.  H.  Na  also  seems  to  form  a  compound 
Na^H.  Li  at  500°  and  760  mm.  occluded  17 
times  its  volume  of  H ;  Tl  only  3  times  its 
volume.  (For  the  dissociation-pressures  of  the 
compounds  PdjH,  K2H,  and  NajH  v.  Dissociation, 
p.  398  ;  for  more  details  as  to  the  properties  of 
these  bodies  v.  Palladium,  Potassium,  Sodium.) 
Thoma  has  carefully  investigated  the  absorp- 
tion of  H  by  metals  (Z.  P.  G,  3,  69).  He  finds 
that  Pd,  made  the  negative  electrode  during 
electrolysis  of  water,  takes  up  and  retains  a  defi- 
nite quantity  of  H ;  but  that  after  this  satura- 
tion-point is  reached  the  Pd  continues  to  absorb 

H,  which,  however,  it  readily  gives  up  again ;  the 
total  quantity  of  H  absorbed  dejsends  on  the 
strength  of  the  current ;  when  no  more  is  taken 
up,  it  is  very  probable  that  H  continues  to  be 
absorbed,  but  that  as  much  is  evolved  as  is  ab- 
sorbed in  a  given  time  ;  the  increase  in  the 

I  volume  of  the  Pd,  for  a  given  quantity  of  H 
'  absorbed,  is  greater  when  the  saturation-point  is 
I  passed  than  before  it  is  reached,  hence  the  rela- 
I  tive  density  of  what  may  be  called  the  occluded 
I  H  in  excess  is  less  than  that  of  the  H  absorbed 
up  to  the  saturation-point.    Thoma  has  shown 
that  Fe,  like  Pd,  may  be  supersaturated  with  H, 
provided  the  H  is  produced  in  contact  with  the 
Fe.    Plates  or  wires  of  Ni,  and  als6  Al,  pjjd.  Cu, 
Cu  wire,  Pt  black,  Pt  wire,  and  Ag  wire,  absorb 
H  showing  phenomena  similar  to  Fe  (Thoma, 

I.  e. ;  Eaoult,  C.  B.  1869.  826 ;  Bellati  a.  Lussana, 
Atti  del  B.  institute  veneto  d.  Scionzc,  lettere  ed 
arti,  6,  6  [1888]). 

H  is  a  reducer;  it  removes  0  and  most  other 
negative  elements  from  their  compounds.  Oc- 
cluded H  is  a  very  active  reducing  agent: 
KNOaAq  is  reduced  to  KNO.^q  (Bottger,  B.  6, 
1396) ;  ferric  salts  are  reduced  to  ferrous, 
KjFeCyjAq  is  reduced  to  KjFeCyjAq  (Graham, 
Pr.  17,  500);  KClO^Aq  is  reduced  to  KClAq; 
H2S03Aq  gives  H.^S,  As,.0,Aq  is  reduced  to  As 
(Gladstone  a.  Tribe,  C.  J.  Trans.  1878.  308  ;  cf. 
Berhner,  W.  35,  791 ;  also  Cooke,  C.  N.  58, 103). 

The  atomic  weight  of  H  is  taken  as  unity ; 
the  relation  between  the  atomic  weights  of  H  and 
O  is  very  important  as  so  many  atomic  weights 
are  determined  in  terms  of  that  of  O.  Various 
experiments  have  recently  been  made  to  deter- 
mine the  ratio  of  the  densities  of  H  and  0 
directly ;  if  this  is  known,  and  the  ratio  of  the 
combining  weights  of  these  elements  is  also 
known,  the  ratio  of  the  atomic  weights  of  H  and 
0  will  be  directly  determined.  The  most  accu- 
rate determinations  (which  cannot,  however,  be 
regarded  as  final)  give  the  ratio  S.G.  of  H :  S.G. 
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of  0  =  1:15-881  (r.  Eayleigh,  N.  30,  4fi2).  The 
atom  of  H  is  the  standard  monovalent  atom  in 
terms  of  which  the  valencies  of  the  other  atoms 
are  stated.  The  S.G.  of  gases  is  also  generally 
stated  in  terms  of  H. 

H  is  a  combustible  gas;  it  may  be  burnt  in 
O,  CI,  I,  S  vapour,  etc. ;  if  O  is  caused  to  flow 
from  a  narrow  orifice  into  a  quantity  of  H  which 
has  been  ignited  at  the  opening  of  the  contain- 
ing vessel,  combination  occurs  at  the  edges  of 
the  moving  stream,  and  hence  the  0  appears  to 
burn,  and  the  H  to  act  as  the  supporter  of  com- 
bustion. The  flame  of  H  is  almost  non-lumi- 
nous ;  the  temperature  is  very  high. 

Hydrogeniiim.  This  name  was  given  by 
Graham  to  hydrogen  when  it  is  occluded  by  Pd 
{Pr.  17,  212,  500).  The  experiments  of  Graham, 
Dewar,  Troost  a.  Hautefeuille,  and  Thoma,  have 
shown  that  when  H  is  occluded  by  Pd  it  is  very 
much  condensed  (for  references  v.  supra).  Gra- 
ham looked  on  H  as  a  metal,  and  Pd  charged 
with  H  he  regarded  as  an  alloy,  hence  to  H 
alloyed  with  Pd  he  gave  the  name  hijdrogeiiiiim 
(names  of  metals  generally  end  in  urn).  There 
seems  little  doubt  that  a  certain  definite  quan- 
tity of  H  is  held  by  Pd  in  firmer  union  than  the 
rest  of  the  H  which  it  is  able  to  occlude  (v. 
Thoma,  suim). 

Reactions. — 1.  H  is  burnt  to  H_,0  by  mixing 
with  i  its  volume  of  oxygen,  and  applying  a  light 
or  passing  an  electric  spark  ;  the  process  is  ex- 
plosive. The  exact  ratio  of  the  volumes  of  H 
and  O  which  combine  cannot  yet  be  regarded  as 
settled ;  according  to  the  experiments  of  Scott 
{N.  37,  439)  the  most  probable  value  is  0:B[ 
=  1'9'..)7:1. — 2.  H  reduces  many  metallic  oxides, 
sulphides,  and  chlorides  at  high  temperatures  ; 
e.g.  CuO  and  Fe.^O,  heated  in  H  are  reduced  to  Cu 
and  Fe  respectively ;  Sb^S  j  is  reduced  to  Sb ; 
FeCL  is  reduced  to  Fe.  PdO  is  reduced  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  (Wohler,  A.  174,  60).  Re- 
garding the  temperatures  at  which  various  ox- 
ides, sulphides,  and  chlorides  are  reduced  by  H 
V.  Miiller  {Z.  [2]  5,  507  ;  also  Wright  a.  Luff, 
C.  J.  Trails.  1878. 1).  H  also  reduces  many  wie- 
tallic  salts  in  solution  ;  e.g.  warm  solutions  of 
chlorides  of  Pt,  Pd,  Ir,  or  Kh,  are  reduced  with 
ppn.  of  the  metals ;  some  salts  in  solution  are 
reduced  only  under  considerable  pressure,  e.g. 
HgCLAq  is  reduced  at  100  atmos.  The  reduc- 
tion of  AgNO.,Aq  by  H  proceeds  very  slowly  at 
ordinary  temperature  {i\  Russell,  C.J.  [2]  12,  3). 
As  already  stated  {supra)  Pd  or  Pt  charged  with 
H  is  a  very  energetic  reducing  agent.  (Regard- 
ing the  reaction  of  H  and  0  in  presence  of  CO 
V.  Carbon,  vol.  i.  p.  090.) 

Combinations.  -l.Hcombinesindirectly  with 
copper  to  form  Cu.H.^  (v.  CorrEii  nvDRiDE) ;  it 
probably  also  combines  with  palladiuDi,  ^mtas- 
siitiii,  and  sodiiiiii  {v.  supra).— 'i.  II  combines 
with  all  the  non-metals;  directly  with  C,  N,  O, 
8,  Se,  Te,  ?F,  CI,  Br,  I ;  indirectly  with  P,  As, 
yb.  Si,  ?B  {v.  the  various  elements). 

Nascent  hydrogen. — Certain  reductions  not 
brought  about  by  H  are  effected  when  a  chemical 
change  in  which  H  is  produced  is  carried  out  in 
presence  of  the  body  to  be  reduced  ;  e.g.  KC10.,Aq 
is  not  reduced  by  passing  H  thi'ough  the  solu- 
tion, but  if  Zn  and  dilute  H^SO^Aq  are  placed  in 
the  solution  KCl  is  formed  ;  so  C  H,NO._,  is  not 
reduced  by  11  under  ordinary  conditions,  but  if 
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Fe  filings  an  l  dilute  acid  arc  brought  into  con 
t.ict  with  C„H,NO,  aniline  (C. H^NHJ  is  formed. 
It  is  customary  to  speak  of  such  reactions  as  these 
as  brought  about  by  naseent  hydrogen.  That 
the  reduction  of  KC10.,Aq,  for  instance,  is 
not  to  be  wholly  traced  to  the  H  produced  in 
contact  with  it  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  Na- 
amalgam  does  not  reduce  this  salt,  altliough  H 
is  plentifully  produced  when  Na-amalgam  is 
placed  in  the  solution  (Tommasi,  P.  B.  2,  205). 
Nascent  H  is  generally  regarded  as  synonymous 
with  atomic  H,  and  it  is  contrasted  with  ordi- 
nary or  molecular  H.  It  is  probable  that  H  con- 
sists for  the  most  part  of  atoms  at  the  moment 
of  its  production  from  a  compound,  and  that 
these  then  combine  to  form  molecules.  As 
energy  must  be  degraded  in  the  falling  together 
of  the  atoms  into  molecules  we  should  expect 
atoms  of  H  to  be  capable  of  bringing  about 
chemical  changes  that  could  not  be  accomplished 
by  molecules  of  H.  But  the  facts  cited  with  re- 
gard to  the  reduction  of  KCIO^,  and  there  are 
many  similar  facts,  show  that— granting  that  H 
is  j)rodueed  in  atoms  when  Zn  and  H.SO^Aq,  or 
Na-amalgam  and  water,  react — the  whole  of  the 
chemical  change  must  be  looked  to,  and  atten- 
tion must  not  be  concentrated  only  on  the 
H.  If  we  start  with  the  system  Zn,  H^.SOjAq, 
KC10:|Aq,  we  may  pass  to  the  system  ZnSO.|Aq, 
Hj,  KC10:,Aq,  or  to  the  system  ZnSO.,Aq,  KClAq, 
H  O,  or  to  a  system  which  consists  of  all  these 
products  ;  more  energy  is  probably  degraded  in 
passing  to  the  third  system  than  to  any  of  the 
others  ;  this  system  is  produced.  But  this  view 
does  not  hinder  us  from  saying  that  when  the  Zn 
and  H^.SO.Aq  form  ZnSO_,Aq  and  hydrogen,  it  is 
atoms  of  H  that  are  formed,  and  that  some  of 
these  combine  to  form  molecules,  and  others  re- 
act with  the  KCIO;,  to  form  liCl  and  H.O.  In 
the  case  of  Na-amalgam  and  KCIO^Aq  it  is  pro- 
bable that  much  more  energy  is  degraded  in 
passing  to  the  system  NaOH,  H„,  Hg,  KCIO.,, 
than  to  the  system  NaOH,  Hg,  KCl,  H,0.  Pro- 
bably also  in  the  case  of  Zn  and  H^S0,Aq  the 
energy  produced  sulHces  to  decompose  some  of 
the  KClOj,  and  so  KCl  and  H^O  are  formed ; 
whereas  the  energy  produced  in  the  reaction  of 
Na-amalgam  with  H_,0  is  not  (by  hyi^othesis) 
sufficient  to  decompose  any  KCIO;,. 

Chemical  relations  of  hydrogen. --H  stands 
apart  from  the  other  elements.  In  its  relations 
to  0,  CI,  S,  and  other  negative  elements,  it  plays 
the  part  of  a  metal ;  in  its  relations  to  the 
paraffins  C„H^„^.,.  and  paraffin  alcoholic  radicles 
C„H^„  +  i  it  exhibits  properties  not  at  all  charac- 
teristic of  metals.  H  is  a  constituent  of  all  acids, 
and  also  of  all  alkalis.  Some  of  tlie  binary  com- 
l^ounds  of  H  are  powerful  acids,  some  ^ire  alkalis, 
some  are  neutral  bodies.  In  the  periodic  ar- 
rangement of  the  elements  H  is  placed  as  the 
only  member  of  series  1.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  atomic  weights  of  two  consecutive 
members  of  the  same  group,  in  odd  and  even 
series,  is  about  22  ;  the  ditt'erer.ce  between  the 
atomic  weight  of  H  and  that  of  Li,  which  follows 
H  in  Group  I,  is  6. 

References  to  older  works  on  hydrogm. — 
Scheeie,  Crell  Ann.  1785.  ii.  229,  291  ;  Caven- 
dish, Crell  Ann.  1785.  i.  324;  Watt,  Crell 
Ann.  1788.  i.  23,  36  ;  Meusnier  a.  Lavoisier, 
Crell  Ann.  1788.  i.  354,  411,  528;  Berzolius  a. 
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Dulong,  A.  Ch.  15,  38G ;  Dumcas,  C.  R.  14, 
537. 

Hydrogen  antimoaide.  Described  under  An- 
TiMDNY,  vol.  i.  p.  283. 

Hydros ea  arsenides.  Described  under  Ar- 
senic, vol.  i.  p.  310. 

Hydrogen  boride  v.  Bokon  hidhide,  vol.  1. 
p.  .52(3. 

Hydrogen  bromide  v.  Beomhi'dsic  acid, 
vol.  i.  p.  532. 

Hydrogen  carbidas  v.  Htdkooaebons,  this 
vol.  p.  715. 

Hydrogen  chloride  v.  Chloriiydmc  acid,  this 
vol.  p.  5. 

Hydrogen  fluoride  v.  Fluoehydeic  acid,  this 
vol.  p.  568. 

Hydrogen  iodile  v.  Iodhydric  acid  in  vol.iii. 

Hydrogen  nitride  v.  Ammonia,  vol.  i.  p.  196. 

Hydrogen  oxides.  Two  oxides  of  hydrogen 
are  known,  H.O  and  H^Oo.  The  former  has 
been  gasified,  and  its  molecular  composition  is 
represented  by  the  formula  H.,0 ;  the  latter  is 
decomposed  by  heat,  the  gaseous  molecule  H.,02 
cannot  exist,  therefore  the  formula  H.,02  repre- 
sents the  composition  of  the  chemically  reacting 
atomic  aggregate  of  this  compound.  Water  is  a 
stable  compound ;  in  its  chemical  relations  it  is 
a  neutral  oxide  ;  its  tyi^ical  reaction  with  a  metal 
is  to  produce  an  oxide  and  H,  its  typical  reac- 
tion with  a  non-metal  is  to  produce  a  hydride 
and  0.  Hydrogen  peroxide  readily  parts  with 
^  of  its  O,  and  therefore  acts  generally  as  an 
oxidiser.  Water  combines  with  many  compounds 
and  with  some  elements  to  form  hydrates,  with 
other  compounds  and  elements  it  reacts  to  form 
hydroxides  {v.  Hydrates  and  Hydroxides,  pp. 
703,  733) ;  hydrogen  peroxide  directly  combines 
with  but  few  other  bodies. 

Hydrogen  monoxide  or  Watee,  v.  Water,  in 
vol.  iv. 

Hydrogek  dioxide  HjO.^.  {Hydrogen peroxide. 
Oxygenated  water.  Sometimes  also  called  hy- 
droxijl,  but  this  term  is  now  almost  universally 
retained  for  the  radicle  OH.)  This  comijound 
was  first  prepared  by  Thenard  in  1818.  (Th6- 
nard's  chief  memoirs  are  contained  in  A.  Ch.  8, 
306;  9,  61,  94,  314,  414  ;  10,  114,  336  ;  11,  86, 
205  ;  50,  80.)  H^O,  has  not  been  obtained  quite 
free  from  water. 

Occurrence. — In  rain-water  and  snow  (Struve, 
Z.  [2]  5,  274  ;  Houzeau,  C.  B.  70,  519 ;  cf.  At- 
mosphere, vol.  i.  p.  333).  Acording  to  Clermont 
(C.  B.  80,  1591)  HjOj  occurs  in  the  juices  of 
tobacco  plants,  vines,  and  lettuces  ;  Wurster  (B. 
19,  3195)  asserts  the  occurrence  of  H^O^  in  many 
animal  and  vegetable  secretions ;  but  Bokorny 
(B.  21,  1100)  points  out  that  his  test  was  incon- 
clusive. 

Formation. — 1.  By  decomposing  various  per- 
oxides by  dilute  acids,  e.g.  BaO.,  by  H.,SOjAq, 
HClAq,  COjAq,  or  H^SiF^Aq,  or  iCO^  by  tartaric 
acid  (v.  Th6nard,  I.  c. ;  Duprey,  J.  pr.  88,  440  ; 
Schonbein,  J.  pr.  77,  263 ;  Osann,  C.  C.  1862. 
97  ;  C.  Hoffmann,  A.  136,  188).— 2.  By  shaking 
Zn  or  Fe  powder  with  water  in  presence  of  air 
(Schonbein,  -J.  pir.  105,  219  ;  Hoppe-Seyler,  H. 
2, 25  ;  10,  36).—  3.  By  the  action  of  hydrogenised 
Pd  on  water  in  presence  of  O  (Traube,  B.  15, 
659,  2434,  2461 ;  16, 1201). -4.  During  the  elec- 
trolysis of  fairly  cone.  H.,SO,Aq;  dilute  H^SO, 
gives  little  or  no  H,0„.    Eicharz  (W.  31,  912) 


says  that  70  p. c.  acid  is  the  best  concentration  to 
use.  Much  work  has  been  done  on  the  source  of 
H.O.,  in  the  electrolysis  of  H^SOjAq.  Kicliarz 
{I.e.  and  W.  24,  183)  regards  the  IIX).,  as  a  pro- 
duct of  the  reaction  of  HoSoO^  (formed  by  electro- 
lysis) and  H^O  ;  when  68  p.c.  H^SO,Aq  is  used, 
the  amount  of  H^O.^  increases,  and  then  becomes 
constant,  but  the  H.^SjO^  goes  on  increasing,  on 
stopping  the  current  H^O,  increases  for  a  time, 
and  HjSjOs  notably  decreases.  In  a  solution 
containing  H^S04  and  H^S.^Og  the  latter  slowly 
disappears,  and  li.,0,  is  produced.  Traube  holds 
that  the  H,0.,  is  directly  produced  by  the  reaction 
of  ordinary  (jnolecular)  0  with  water  and  nascent 
H  {I.e.  and  B.  19,  1111;  20,  3345).  The  H^ 
is  always  formed  at  the  negative  electrode. — 
5.  According  to  Berthelot  {C.  B.  86,  71)  H,0,  is 
formed  by  shaking  ozone  with  ether,  and  then 
adding  water. — 6.  By  the  oxidation  of  very 
dilute  NH„Aq  by  ozonised  0  [?  2NH,Aq  +  20., 
=  NH,NO,Aq  +  HA]  (Carius,  B.  7,  14S1).— 

7.  By  placing  a  solution  of  pyrogallol  under  a 
bell  jar  (Struve,  W.  A.  B.  68  [2nd  part],  432).— 

8.  By  burning  H  in  air  (Struve,  J.  1870.  199, 
209). — 9.  By  shaking  various  essential  oils  con- 
taining terpenes  with  water  in  presence  of  air 
(Schonbein,  J.  pr.  99,  11 ;  Eadenowitsch,  B.  G, 
1208  ;  Kingzett,  C.  J.  [2]  13,  210).— 10.  During 
many  processes  of  oxidation  in  presence  of  water 
{v.  Schonbein,  J.  pr.  89,  14  ;  98,  257). 

Preparation. — By  decomposingBaO,  by  dilute 
acids. — 1.  Thenard  prepared  BaOj  by  heating 
BaO  in  small  pieces  to  low  redness  in  a  stream 
of  0  free  from  C0._, ;  the  BaO  was  obtained  by 
strongly  heating  Ba(N03)o ;  the  stream  of  O  was 
maintained  for  fifteen  minutes  after  O  had  ap- 
parently ceased  to  be  absorbed.  (For  method  of 
preparing  pure  BaO.,  v.  vol.  i.  p.  443.)  The  BaO., 
was  allowed  to  cool  in  0,  and  then  placed  in  a 
stoppered  bottle.  200  grams  H.^0  were  then 
mixed  with  sufficient  HCl  to  neutralise  about 
15  grams  BaO„Ho ;  this  dilute  HClAq  was  placed 
in  a  Pt  vessel  surrounded  by  ice,  and  12  grams 
BaOj,  slightly  moistened  and  rubbed  to  powder 
in  an  agate  mortar,  were  added ;  the  Ba  was 
then  ppd.  by  H.^SO^Aq  ;  12  grams  BaO,  were 
again  added,  and  the  Ba  was  again  removed; 
the  liquid  was  filtered,  and  addition  of  BaO.^ 
in  two  portions,  with  ppn.  by  H.,SOjAq,  was 
repeated.  These  processes  were  repeated  until 
about  100  grams  BaO.,  had  been  used.  SiO,, 
Al  ,0,,  Fe.iOg,  (fee,  were  removed  by  adding  cone. 
H-jPOjAq  and  excess  of  BaOo.  After  rapid  filtra- 
tion traces  of  HCl  were  separated  by  cautious 
addition  of  powdered  AgoSO,  to  the  liquid  sur- 
rounded by  ice.  After  another  rapid  filtration, 
H.^SOjAq  was  removed  by  addition  either  of 
BaO.£.,  suspended  in  water,  or  of  ppd.  BaCO,,. 

2.  Pelouze  {v.  Berzelius^  Lehrbuch,  1,  411) 
decomposed  BaO,  by  H._,SiF„Aq,  the  liquid  being 
kept  cold,  and  filtered  from  BaSiF„. 

3.  Thomsen  {B.  7,  73)  dissolves  finely-pow- 
dered BaOo  in  dilute  HClAq  until  the  acid  is 
nearly  neutralised  ;  after  filtration  the  liquid  is 
cooled,  and  BaOAq  is  added  suflicient  to  ppt. 
SiO.2,  Al.jOs,  and  other  oxides,  and  to  produce  a 
slight  pp.  of  BaO,,.8H.,0;  the  liquid  is  again 
filtered  and  mixed  with  cone.  BaOAq,  whereby 
crystalline  BaO.^SH.p  is  ppd. ;  this  moist  pp. 
may  be  kept  unchanged  in  a  stoppered  bottle. 
Thomsen  decomposes  the  moist  Ba02.8H,0  by 
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adding  it  to  cold  dilute  ri_,SO|Aq  (not  more  cone, 
than  1  part  by  weight  H^SO.,  to  5  parts  H^O) 
with  constant  stirring,  until  the  acid  is  nearly 
neutralised  ;  after  settling  and  filtering,  he  ppt =. 
tlie  remaining  acid  by  cautious  addition  of  dilute 
UaOAq. 

4.  Mann  [Chemikcr  Zcitimg,  12,  857)  recom- 
mends to  add  a  \  p.c.  H^POjAq  to  commercial 
ti  .O  .,  and  then,  while  stirring  vigorously,  to  add 
l)aO_H._,  t^ntil  exactly  neutral  to  litmus  ;  then  to 
pour  the  clear  liquid  into  cold  cone.  BaOAq, 
to  wash  the  jjpd.  f>aO.„8H_,0,  and  to  decompose 
it  by  dropping  into  cold  dilute  H^SO|Aq  contain- 
ing 12  p.c.  H  ,80.,,  removing  any  excess  of  acid 
by  dilute  BaOAq  (v.  also  Schijne,  A.  l'J2,  257). 

The  solution  of  11,0.,  obtained  by  one  or  ; 
other  of  these  methods  is  concentrated  in  vacuo 
over  H^SO,|,  with  agitation  from  time  to  time  ; 
if  SiO._,  separates  it  must  be  removed,  else  it 
will  decompose  some  of  the  H^Oo.  The  liquid 
begins  to  give  oti  0  when  it  is  so  cone,  that  one 
volume  of  it  will  yield  about  250  vols.  0,  a  drop 
or  two  of  H^SO,,  is  then  added,  and  evaporation 
is  continued.  Nearly  pure  US).,  is  thus  obtained. 
1  vol.  will  give  475  vols.  O.  It  is  kept  in  stop- 
leered  glass  tubes  surrounded  by  ice  (Thenard). 
Hanriott  (C.  B.  100,  172)  concentrates  H.O.Aq 
by  distillation  under  reduced  pressure  ;  a  solu- 
tion, 1  vol.  of  which  will  give  267  vols.  O,  can 
thus  be  obtained.  A  solution  so  cone,  that  1  vol. 
yields  c.  70  vols.  0  is  obtained  by  freezing  dilute 
H.,0.,Aq,  crystals  of  pure  H„0  separate  (Hanriott, 
C."i?.  100,  57). 

Properties. — The  most  cone,  solution  of  H.^0_, 
obtained  as  described  under  Prc[iaraiion  is  a 
syrupy  liquid  S.G.  =  1'453  ;  it  does  not  freeze  at 
—  30^;  in  vacuo  it  volatilises  unchanged  (The- 
nard). Has  a  harsh  bitter  taste  ;  corrodes  the 
cuticle.  Thomsen  gives  the  thermal  data : 
[H-,0-,Aq]  =  45,300 ;  [H-0,0,Aq]  =  -  23,0(50 ; 
[H-0-Aq,H^]  =91,420  [Th.  2,  5<J) ;  Berthelot  gives 
[H-'O-  =  H-0  +  0]  =  21,480  (A.Ch.  [5]  6,  209).  Ac- 
cording to  Hanriott  [Dl.  [2]  43,468)  cone.  H,,0,Aq 
has  an  acid  reaction  towards  turmeric,  and  an 
odour  resembling  that  of  nitric  acid.  H.^OAq 
slowly  decomposes  ;  if  very  dilute  it  may  be  kept 
indefinitely  (Berthelot,  C.  R.  90,  897) ;  very  di- 
lute solutions  may  even  be  boiled  without  change 
(Hanriott,  C.  R.  100,  57).  Traces  of  impurities 
greatly  modify  the  stability  of  H_,0_Aq ;  acids 
increase,  alkalis  decrease,  the  stability.  Very 
cone.  HoO.Aii  rapidly  evolves  0  at  20°  ;  heated 
quickly  to  100°  O  is  evolved  with  explosion  ;  1 
vol.  of  the  most  cone,  solution  obtained  by 
Th6nard  gave  475  vols.  O  at  0°  and  760  mm. 
It  is  customary  to  state  the  cone,  of  commercial 
H„0_Aq  as  so  many  volumes,  e.g.  '  20  volumes ;  ' 
this  means  that  20  volumes  O  are  obtainable 
from  1  vol.  of  the  solution.  H^O.j  is  soluble  in 
all  proportions  in  water,  also  in  alcohol ;  but  it 
slowly  reacts  with  the  alcohol ;  si.  sol.  ether. 
On  shaking  this  solution  with  water  the  HoO,^  all 
goes  into  solution  in  the  water  (Schonbein,  J.  pr. 
78,  92).  An  acidified  solution  of  H^O.^  is  de- 
composed to  H  and  O  by  electrolysis.  Ac- 
cording to  8chone  (.4.  197,  137),  the  H.O.,  does 
not  undergo  electrolysis,  but  is  decomposed  by 
reacting  with  the  products  of  electrolysis  of  the 
dilute  acid  jiresent,  probably  (i.)  H.O., +  0 
=  H,0-fO„  (ii.)  SO,  +  H.O..-H  S0,  +  0.;  '(iii.) 
II,-fX0,  =  2H,0. 


Reactions. — I-LO.^  contains  a  larger  per- 
centage of  0  (94-1  p.c.)  tlian  any  other  com 
pound;  it  readily  parts  with  i  of  its  0,  and 
therefore  reacts  as  an  oxidiser  ;  in  some  cases, 
however,  it  acts  as  a  reducer,  e.g.  Ag\,0  is  re- 
duced to  Ag  and  PbO.^  to  PbO  {v.  infra). 

1.  Aluininiuin,  iron,  magnesium,  and  thnl- 
Uiun  are  oxidised  to  the  hydrates  FeOiH,, 
A10.,H„  MgO-.H^  and  T10,H„  according  to 
Weltzien  (.4.  138,  129).— 2.  Most  7nctals  except 
Au  and  the  Pt  metals  are  changed  to  oxides. 
3.  Several  non-metals  are  oxidised,  generally  to 
their  highest  oxides,  e.g.  Se  and  As. — 4.  Very 
many  o.ridcs  and  oxyacicls  are  converted  into 
more  oxidised  compounds,  e.g.  As.O.,  to  As„0^, 
ll.,P03  to  H.,PO.„  CaO,  SrO,  and  BaO  to  the'di'- 
oxides  M0.„  ferrous  to  ferric  compounds,  PbS  to 
PbSOj,  Tl"0  to  Tt.O,  (v.  Schone,  A.  196,  98), 
K,FeCy„  to  K.,FeCys  (Weltzien,  A.  138,  129). 
Several  metallic  salts  yield  peroxides  when 
treated  with  11^0.,  in  presence  of  amnronia,  e.g. 
Ce  salts,  Bi  salts,  Co  and  Ni  salts,  etc. — 5.  Sid- 
pliurctted  hydrogen  reacts  with  H_,0„  to  give  H.^O 
and  S. — 6.  Hydrogen  iodide  forms  H.^O  and  I. 

7.  A  solution  of  chromic  hydrate  in  potash  is 
oxidised  by  H^O.,to  K^CrO,  (cf.  React  ionll  infra). 

8.  Ammonia  in  solution  is  oxidised  to  NH,NO., 
[4NK,Aq  +  m.O.,  =  2NH,N0,Aq  +  sH.O]  (Weith 
a.  Weber,  B.  7,  17,  45). — 9.  According  to  Schone 
(..4.193,241)  when  equivalent  quantities  of  H,^0.2 
and  caustic  soda  in  solution  are  mixed,  and  alco- 
hol is  added,  the  unstable  compound  Na^0^.8H^.O 
is  obtained.  Caustic  potash  reacts  somewhat 
differently,  giving  a  mixture  of  K.O,,  with 
KOH.,(H_,0  (Schone,  I.e.). 

10.  H.,0.,  reduces  ozone,  forming  H„0  and 
oxygen.  Brodie  (T.  1850.  759)  showed  that  ^  of 
the  O  comes  from  ihe  ozone  and  i  from  the 
H^O.j ;  this  result  was  confirmed  by  Schone  (-4. 
196,  239)  ;  Schone  used  neutral  solutions  of 
H^O.^,  Brodie  used  alkaline  solutions. — 11.  Seve- 
ral metallic  peroxides  are  reduced  by  H.0._.  in 
presence  of  acid.  For  instance  Cr03  in  H,SOj 
solution  gives  a  blue  colour,  but  this  soon 
goes,  and  green  Cr.,3S0|  is  produced  (c/.  Re- 
action 7  supra)  ;  Berthelot  thinks  that  per- 
chromic  acid  HCrOj  is  formed  and  then  reduced 
by  the  excess  of  H^O^ ;  Moissan  regards  the  blue 
body  as  CrOj.H.O.j  [v.  CrO^  under  Cueomium,  p. 
106)  ;  MnO.;  in  presence  of  an  acid  forms  a  salt 
of  MnO  and  evolves  0  ;  for  every  MnO.^  used,  0._, 
is  evolved  (c/.  Reaction  19  infra).  Brodie  showed 
that  in  such  cases  \  of  the  O  evolved  comes 
from  the  H.O.,  and  i  from  the  metallic  peroxide 
(C.  7.4,  194;'7,304^  cf.  Aschoff,  J.pr.  81,  401). 
According  to  Lenssen  [J.  pr.  81,  278)  H^O^ 
oxidises  metallic  oxides  in  presence  of  alkalis 
when  the  alkali  can  combine  with  the  higher 
oxide  produced  by  the  'R.O..,  to  form  a  salt — e.g. 
Cr.Ps  to  CrO;,  in  presence  of  KOH  —but  it  re- 
duces higher  to  lower  oxides  in  presence  of  acids 
when  the  acid  forms  a  stable  salt  with  the  lower 
oxide,  e.g.  CrO,,  to  Cr._,0.|  in  presence  of  H^SO^. 
12.  Potassium  dichromatc  is  reduced  by  H.O.. 
in  neutral  solutions  to  CrO.„  in  acid  solutions 
to  a  salt  of  Cr.,0-j  (Schonbein,  J.  pr.  70,  257  ; 
AschoiJ,  J.  pr.  81,  401).— 13.  Potassium  per- 
manganate in  presence  of  H-SO,  is  reduced  %o 
MnSO,,  thus  2KMnO^Aq  +'3H.S0,  +  5H.0., 
=  K,SO,Aq  +  2MnS0,Aq  +  KH,,0  -i  50,.  In  this 
case  also  i  the  0  comes  from  the  H.O.,  and  .', 
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from  tlie  IvJInO,.    Accc  vcling  to  P.  Thtaard  (C. 

B.  75,  177)  H.,0.,  and  KMnO.Aq  react  when  kept 
at  a  low  temperature,  but  no  0  is  evolved  ;  Ber- 
thelot  (C.  B.  00,  656)  confirms  this,  he  thinks 
an  oxide  H,0.,.xO  is  formed. — 14.  Silver  oxide, 
Ag.,0,  is  rcdn'ced  to  Ag  by  H.,0., ;  Ag.,0  +  H.,0., 
=  11,0  +  0.,+ 2Ag  :  HgO  reacts  similarly.  Ber- 
thelot  (C.  B.  90,  572)  thinks  that  an  oxide  Ag.O, 
is  produced. — 15.  According  to  Hanriott  {Bl.  [2] 
43,  46S)  H.jOa  reduces  Fehhng's  solution. 

16.  H..6„  reacts  with  chlorine  to  form  HCl 
and  O;  'h;02+ CI.,  =  2HC1  +  O,.  Sohone  (A. 
196,  254)  thinks  the  reactions  may  be 
H.O,  +  OH.  +  CI,  =  HO  +  0.,  +  2HC1.  -17.  Iodine 
forms  HI  and  0,  by  reacting  with  dilute  H^O^Aq ; 
but  HI  decomposes  more  cone.  H,0._,Aq  to  form 
K.O  and  I.  In  the  reaction  between  I  and 
HoOo,  an  oxyacid  of  I  may  be  produced  and  then 
decomposed ;  when  I  is  added  to  KOIIAq  con- 
taining H,0.,,  only  KI  is  formed  (no  KIO3)  and 
0  is  evolved. 

H.jO.,  is  decomposed  to  H.,0  and  0  by  several 
substances  which  at  the  close  of  the  reaction 
remain  the  same  as  they  were  at  the  beginning. 

18.  Platinum,  gold,  silver,  and  charcoal, 
added  to  H._,0.2,  cause  evolution  of  O  and  forma- 
tion of  H2O.  Fibrin  and  some  other  organic 
substances    bring    about    the    same  change. 

19.  Manganese  dioxide  added  to  H.^O,  produces 
O  and  H,0,  and  the  same  quantity  of  MnOj 
remains  as  was  originally  added  (for  action 
when  an  acid  is  present  v.  Beaction  11  supra). 

20.  Potassium  iodide  with  pure  H20.,Aq  causes 
evolution  of  0,  but  no  I  is  liberated  (Kingzett, 

C.  J.  37,  805;  Sclione,  A.  195,  228).  Schone 
supposes  that  a  series  of  changes  occurs,  pos- 
sibly the  K  salt  of  an  oxyacid  (?  hypoiodite) 
is  formed  and  then  reacts  with  more  H.O,,  to 
give  KI,  H,0,  and  0.  Ordinary  commercial 
H.,0.,Aq  liberates  I  from  KI.  —  21.  Potassium 
bromide  and  chloride  both  cause  evolution  of  0 ; 
KBr  more  slowly  than  KI,  and  KCl  more  slowly 
than  KBr ;  no  Br  or  CI  is  liberated  (Schone,  I.e.). 
22.  Certain  salts,  e.g.  Na,S0.,,  also  decompose 
H.^O,,  but  the  salt  is  the  same  at  the  close  as  at 
the  beginning  of  the  reaction  (v.  Schone,  Z.c). 

23.  The  caustic  alkalis  decompose  H.,0., 
with  formation  of  0  and  H^O ;  Schone  has  ex- 
amined these  reactions  ;  he  thinks  that  the  first 
products  are  H,0  and  comi^ounds  M.jH^Og  (M 
=  alkali  metal),  these  compounds  have  been 
isolated  (v.  Combinations,  infra) ;  these  com- 
pounds then  decompose  to  alkali,  H,0,  and 
O.  Schone  shows  that  the  rate  at  which  H.O., 
is  decomposed  by  alkalis  is  modified  by  tempera- 
ture, light,  concentration,  traces  of  impurities, 
and  the  condition  of  the  surfaces  of  the  contain- 
ing vessels. 

H,02  is  a  representative  peroxide ;  its  re- 
actions are  similar  to  those  of  BaO,,  SrO„ 
&c.,  and  the  organic  peroxides  such  as  acetyl 
peroxide  (C.,H,,0).,0, ;  it  cannot  be  said  to  have 
distinctly  basic  or  acidic  properties,  but  on  the 
whole  it  is  more  acidic  than  basic,  e.g.  in  the  re- 
action Ba0,H.,.8H,0  +  H^O,  =  BaO,.8H.,0  +  2H.,0 
there  is  isrobably  an  exchange  of  the  H  of  H,0., 
for  the  metal  Ba. 

Combinations. — Schone  {A.  192,  257)  has 
obtained  bodies  which  are  probably  compounds 
of  H.,0.,  with  the  peroxides  of  the  alkali  and 
alkaline  earth  metals.    When  1  equiv.  KOH  in 


solution  was  added  to  about  3  equiv.  H.O., 
the  liquid  was  evaporated  in  vaciu)  and  the 
residue  dried  at  - 10°,  a  white  sohd  K.,0.,.2H,02 
(  =  K,H^0J  was  obtained.    Using  about  the  same 
proportions  of  NaOH  and  H,0.„  the  compound 
Na,H,0„.4n,0  (■?  =  Na.,0.,.2H'or.4H.,0)  was  ob- 
tained.   Both  these  compounds  are  easily  de- 
composed by  warming  with  evolution  of  0.  The 
compound  Ba0.,.H,0.,  was  obtained  by  direct 
addition  of  its  constituents,  or  by  adding  a 
certain  quantity  of  NH,Aq  to  a  Ba  sa't  solution 
I  in  presence  of  H.,02 ;  this  compound  is  very  un- 
i  stable,  it  easily  goes  to  BaO,,  H,0,  and  O  ;  if 
j  the  decomposition  is  eifected  by  warming  under 
j  water,  crystals  of  Ba02.8H,0  are  formed.  In- 
i  dications  of  the  existence  of  compounds  of  H.Oj 
i  with  CaO,  and  SrO,  were  obtained,  but  the 
I  compounds  could  not  be  isolated  on  account  of 
j  their  great  instability. 

Detection  and  Estimation. — H202Aq  produces 
a  blue  colour  in  a  dilute  solution  of  guaiacum 
mixed  with  an  infusion  of  malt.  Addition  of  a 
few  drops  of  Pb  acetate  solution,  followed  by 
KIAq  and  starch  and  a  little  acetic  acid,  pro- 
duces a  blue  colour  (Schonbein,  J.  pr.  86,  129  ; 
Struve,  Z.  1869.  274).  Bicharz  (IK.  31,  912) 
says  the  best-  reagent  for  detecting  H,02,  espe- 
cially in  presence  of  S.,0;,  is  a  solution  of  titanic 
acid  in  HjSO, ;  a  very  yellow  pjj.  is  obtained; 
this  pp.  decolourises  the  same  quantity  of 
KMnO_,Aq  as  the  H,02  in  the  solution  from 
which  the  pp.  was  obtained  (c/.  Schonn,  Fr.  9, 
41,  330  ;  D.  P.  J.  210,  317). 

According  to  Hanriott  {Bl.  [2]  43,  468)  H,©, 
is  best  estimated  by  measuring  the  amount  of 
O  liberated  by  reacting  with  Mn02.  It  may  also 
be  estimated  by  measuring  the  quantity  of 
KMnO,  reduced,  or  the  0  liberated  by  reacting 
with  KMnOjAq ;  Kingzett  (0.  J.  37,  806)  says 
no  acid  should  be  present :  the  reaction  is 
2KMnO,Aq  +  3H.,S0,  +  5H.,0., 

=  K,SO.,Aq  +  2MnS0,,Aq  +  811,0  +  50... 
KIAq  may  be  brought  into  contact  with 
H,0.,Aq,  and  the  I  estimated  by  dilute  standard 
Na,S,0:,Aq ;  best  in  presence  of  much  dilute 
H,SO,Aq  (Kingzett,  I.e. ;  cf.  Schone,  B.  7, 
1696;  Hamel,  C.  B.  76,  1023). 

Hydrogen  phosphides  v.  Phosphokds,  hy- 
DrjDEs  of. 

Hydrogen  selenide  H2Se.  (Selcnictted  or 
seleniuretted  hydrogen.  Selenhydric  acid.  Hy- 
droselenicacid.  Selenion  hydride.)  ]\Iol.  w.  80'8. 
This  compound  is  the  Se  analogue  of  SH2. 

Formation. —  1.  By  leading  H  over  Se  heated 
to  e.  400°-500°  (Corenwinder,  A.  Ch.  [3]  34,  77  ; 
Wuhler  a.  Uelsmann,  ^.116, 122)  ;  or  by  heating 
H  and  So  in  a  closed  tube  to  c.  410°  (Haute- 
fcuille,  C.  B.  64,  608).  According  to  Ditto 
(C.  B.  74,  980)  combination  of  H  and  Se  begins 
at  c.  250°,  is  at  its  maximum  at  c.  520°,  and 
then  decreases  to  750°,  where  it  ceases. — 2.  By 
.  the  action  of  Se  on  HI  gas  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  (Hautefeuille,  Bl.  [2]  7,  198)  ;  in 
presence  of  water,  however,  SeH,  and  I  give  Se 
and  HI.  According  to  Hautefeuille  [C.  B.  68, 
1554)  SeH,  and  I  are  produced  by  heating  Se 
with  fairly  cone.  HIAq  in  a  sealed  tube,  but  on 
cooling  Se  crystallises  and  HIAq  remains. — 
3.  By  the  action  of  water  on  Se  phosphide 
(PjSe^  +  6H.,0Aq  =  2HP0,Aq  +  5H,Se).  Berzelius 
recommends  this  as  the  best  method  for  pre- 
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paring  H,Se  {Lchrbuch  [.3th  ed.],  2,  211).— 4.  By 
treating  i'eSe  (obtained  by  strongly  heating  Fe 
with  tie)  with  fairly  diluted  HClAq  {v.  Divers  a. 
Shimidzu,  C.  J.  -47,  441). 

Properties. — A  colourless  gas  with  most 
irritating  odour,  resembling  that  of  SH.^  and  CI 
combined.  E.xtremely  poisonous.  A  minute 
quantity  of  the  gas  inhaled  removes  the  sense  of 
smell  for  a  time,  and  produces  violent  headache. 
In  working  with  this  compound  great  precautions 
must  be  taken.  Berzelius  thus  describes  the 
effect  of  allowing  a  bubble  of  the  gas  to  pass 
into  his  nostrils:  'Boi  meinem  ersten  Versuche, 
den  Geruch  dieses  Gases  kennen  zu  lernen, 
hatte  ich,  als  eine  Gasblase,  vielleicht  nicht 
grosser  als  eine  Erbse,  in  eines  der  Nasenlocher 
gelangt  war,  fiir  mehrere  Stunden  so  ganzlich 
den  Geruch  vcrloren,  dass  ich  ohne  das  geringste 
Gefiihl  das  stiirkste  Ammoniak  unter  die  Nase 
halten  konnte.  Der  Geruch  kam  nach  fiinf  bis 
sechs  Stunden  wieder,  aber  ein  sehr  heftiger  und 
beschwerlicher  Schnupfen  hielt  vierzehn  Tage 
lang  an  '  {Lehrbuch  [5th  ed.],  2,  213).  SeH,  is 
more  soluble  in  water  than  SH^;  the  solution 
reddens  litmus ;  it  quickly  decomposes  in  air 
with  ppn.  of  tie. 

Reactions. — 1.  Heat  decomposes  SeH,,  into 
Se  and  H.  Ditte  (C.  R.  74,  980)  says  tha't  the 
change  begins  at  150'',  is  considerable  at  270°, 
but  then  decreases  until  it  readies  a  minimum 
at  520°,  after  which  it  again  increases  ;  if  H  is 
l^assed  over  Se  heated  to  c.  500°  SeH.^  is  formed, 
but  is  again  decomposed  on  coming  into  tiie 
colder  part  of  the  tube,  so  that  crystals  of  Se 
are  formed  on  those  parts  of  the  tube.  Ditte's 
results  would  show  that  the  dissociation-pres- 
sure of  SeH._,  does  not  increase  regularly  with 
increase  of  temjaerature  {v.  remarks  on  the 
action  of  heat  on  SoHj  under  Dissociation,  p. 
3'J8). — 2.  Moist  air  causes  decomposition  of 
SeH.,  with  separation  of  Se. — 3.  Electric  sparks 
cause  separation  into  Se  and  H  (Berthelot,  Bl. 
[2]  20,  101). —  4.  Many  metals  decompose  SeH, 
when  heated  in  it ;  by  heating  with  Sn  a  volume 
of  SeH^,  gives  its  own  volume  of  H. — 5.  Towards 
metallic  oxides  and  salts  SeH_,  acts  very  similarly 
to  SH,;  it  ppts.  selenides  from  solutions  of  many 
salts.— G.  Dilute  sulplniroiis  acid  I'eacts  with  ex- 
cess of  H,Se  to  form  Se  and  a  little  SH^;  the  re- 
actions probably  are  (1)  2SeH,,  +  H.SO^Aq 
=  2Se  +  ti  +  SH.OAq,  (2)  SeH.,Aq  +  S  ="SH.,Aq  +  Se 
(Divers  a.  Shimidzu,  C.  j.  47,  441).  When 
H^Se  gas  is  passed  into  SOAq  a  pp.  is  formed 
containing  both  S  and  Se,  probably  a  scleno- 
thionic  acid  (D.  a.  S.,  I.e.).— 7.  When  H_Se  is 
brought  into  contact  with  stdphur  H.^S  and  Se 
are  at  once  produced  (D.  a.  S.,  I.e.). 

Hydrogen  silicide  Sill,  v.  Silicon  iitdkide 
in  vol.  iv. 

Hydrogen,  sulphides  of.  Two  sulphides  of 
H  are  known,  H.^S  corresponding  with  H.^0,  and 
a  persulphide  H^S..rS  probably  corresponding 
with  H^0.„  The  sulphide  H,^S  in  solution  acts 
as  a  weak  acid ;  the  persulphide  is  generally 
analogous  in  its  reactions  to  H^0_.. 

HvDKOGEN  SULPHIDE  H.^S.  (Hijdrogcn  mono- 
sulphide.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Sulphijdria 
acid.  Hijdrosidphuric  acid.  Hydrothionic  acid.) 
Mol.  w.  33-'J8.  [c.  -85-5°]  (Faraday,  T.  1845. 1, 
155).  (c.  -  01-8°  at  700  mm.)  (Eegnault,  Acad. 
2U,  058).    V.D.  34.     S.G.  liquid  c.  ■',).  S.II.p. 


•2423  (Croullebois,  A.  Ch.  [4]  20,  130).  S.  at  5° 
3  90,  at  15°  3-23,  at  20°  2-9,  at  25°  2-G,  at  :'.0' 
2-33,  at  40°  1'8G  (Sclionfield,  A.  93,20;  95,  10). 
S.  in  alcohol  at  5"  14-78,  at  15^  9-54,  at  20"  7-41, 
at  25°  5-02  (Carius,  A.  94,  140).    H.P.  (from 

,  white  amorphous  S)  [H -,8]  =  4,740  ;  [H-,S,Aq] 

I  =9,200;  [H-S,Aq]  =  4,500  (r/t.  2,  03).  Vapour- 
pressures  of  condensed  H.S  in  atmos.  (Faraday, 
T.  1845.  1,  55) -70°  =  1-09,  -50°  =  2-0,  -40° 
=  2-80,  -  31°  =  3-95,  -  18-9°  =  5-90,  -  3-33°  =  G-36, 
+  8-9°  =  13-7, 11-1°  =  14-0. 

The  gas  was  known  in  the  10th  and  17th 
centuries;  it  was  first  accurately  examined  by 
Scheele,  who  regarded  it  as  a  compound  of  sul- 
phur, phlogiston,  and  heat. 

i  Occurrence. — In  gases  from  volcanoes  and 
fumaroles.    In  many  mineral  waters,  e.g.  the 

'  Harrogate  water.  Sometimes  in  small  quanti- 
ties in  sea-water.  It  is  said  to  be  found  in  some 
new  wines,  probably  formed  by  the  acids  decom- 
posing sulphides  produced  by  the  reduction  of 
sulphates  during  fermentation. 

I  Formation. — 1.  By  the  decay  of  organic 
matter  containing  S  compounds,  or  of  organic 
matter  free  from  S  in  presence  of  gypsum. — 
2.  By  heating  various  organic  bodies,  e.g.  suet  or 
para'flin  (Reinsh,  J.2v:  1838.  42  ;  Galletly,  C.  N. 
24,  162)  with  S.— 3.  By  the  dry  distillation  of 
S-containing  organic  material,  e.g.  gas-coal. — 

4.  By  reactions  between  various  acids  and  me- 
tallic sulphides. — 5.  By  the  reaction  of  cone, 
hot  HjSO.i  with  Zn  and  some  other  metals. — 

0.  By  the  electrolysis  of  cone.  H.SOj.  — 7.  By 
j  heating  S  with  very  cone.  HIAq, — 8.  The  direct 

union  of  H  and  S  occurs  when  H  and  S  vapour 
are  passed  over  pumice  at  c.  400^^  (Corcnwinder, 
A.  Ch.  [3]  34,  77),  or  when  H  is  passed  over 
boiling  S  or  is  burnt  in  S  vapour  (Cossa,  B. 

1,  117  ;  Merz  a.  Weith,  B.  2,  341 ;  cf.  Myers,  B. 

5,  259),  or  by  passing  electric  sparks  through  a 
mixture  of  H  and  S  vapour  (Chevrier,  C.  R.  09, 

j  136  ;  cf.  Boillot,  C.  R.  70,  97  ;  and  also  Grove, 
I  C.J.  [2]  1,  203). — 9.  Boiling  water  is  said  not  to 
be  decomposed  by  S  (.J.  de  Girard,  C.  R.  50,  797  ; 
GeHs,  C.  B.  50,  1014  ;  Geitner,  A.  129,  351 ; 
Cossa,  B.  1,  111),  but  the  experiinents  of  Cross  a. 
Higgins  (C  J.  35,  249)  make  it  very  probable 
that  when  S  is  boiled  with  water  small  quantities 
of  HoS  are  produced.  By  heating  H_,0  with  S  to 
200°  (Geitner,  A.  129,  351),  or  by  passing  steam 
and  S  vapour  through  a  glowing  glass  tube  (Myers, 
J.pr.  108,  123)  H.S  is  produced. 

Preparation. — 1.  Iron  sulphide,  FeS,  in  small 
I  pieces  is  placed  in  a  flask  connected  with  a 
washing  apparatus  containing  water,  and  dilute 
HoSOjAq,  or  HClAq,  about  3  to  4  parts  water  to 
1  part  cone,  acid,  is  added  little  by  little,  with 
shaking.  (The  FeS  may  be  conveniently  pre- 
pared by  heating  three  parts  Fe  filings  with  2 
parts  powdered  S.)  If  the  H  S  is  to  be  collected 
over  water,  hot  water  should  be  used  ;  if  it  is 
necessary  to  store  it  in  a  gasholder  a  solution 
of  brine  should  be  employed  in  the  gasholder. 
The  gas  may  be  dried  by  passing  through  a  suc- 
cession of  CaCl.j  tubes  (H  .SOj  must  not  be  used, 
as  it  decomposes  H^S).  The  H^S  thus  prepared 
usually  contains  H  (as  the  FeS  usually  contains 
Fe) ,  and  frequently  hj'drides  of  As  and  Sb.  Various 
methods  have  been  suggested  to  get  rid  of  pos- 
sible traces  of  AsH., ;  O.  von  der  Ffordten  recom- 
mends to  pass  the  dried  gas  through  a  tube  con- 
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taining  commercial '  liver  of  sulphur  '  heated  to 
350°-360°,  and  then  through  Na.COjAq-  {B.  17, 
2897).  Jacobsen  (B.  20,  1999)  says  that  every 
trace  of  As  may  be  removed  by  passing  the 
gas  through  2  or  3  grams  of  coarsely-powdered, 
air-dried  I,  interspersed  with  glass-wool,  placed 
in  a  tube  at  the  ordinary  temperature. — 2.  Pure 
Slibnite  Sh^S.j  is  decomposed  by  dilute  HClAq  ; 
the  H.S  is  nearly  pure. —  3.  Fresenius  (Fr.  26, 
339)  recommends  the  use  of  calcium  sulphide. 
It  is  prepared  by  strongly  heating  a  mixture  of 
plaster  of  Paris  and  charcoal ;  the  sulphide  is 
mixed  with  one-fourth  its  weight  of  plaster  of 
Paris  and  enough  water  to  make  a  cream;  the 
whole  is  poured  into  shallow  paper  trays  ;  after 
setting  the  block  is  cut  into  pieces,  which  are 
dried  at  a  gentle  heat.  By  placing  the  dried 
pieces  in  a  Kipp's  apparatus  and  adding  dilute 
HClAq,  a  stream  of  H.^S  is  obtained  which  can 
be  readily  controlled. — 4.  According  to  Divers  a. 
Shimidzu  (0.  J.  45,  699)  an  aqueous  solution  of 
Mg  hydrosulphide  is  a  most  convenient  source  of 
HjS,  as  the  pure  gas  is  evolved  by  heating  this 
solution  to  c.  60  ^.  The  solution  is  prepared  by 
passing  H.^S  (made  from  ordinary  FeS)  into  a 
large  flask  about  half  full  of  water  containing 
magnesia  (preferably  freshly  calcined)  in  suspen- 
sion ;  not  more  than  about  1  part  commercial 
magnesia  should  be  used  to  10  parts  water ;  ; 
when  the  magnesia  has  all  dissolved  the  solution 
is  placed  in  a  flask  with  delivery  tube  and  warmed 
to  c.  60°  on  a  water-bath,  when  a  steady  evolu- 
tion of  pure  H.,S  proceeds  ;  by  raising  the  tem- 
perature to  90°"-100°  more  H,,S  is  obtained.  The 
solution  of  Mg  hydrosulphide  may  be  kept  un- 
changed by  closing  the  flask  with  a  cork  covered 
with  paraffin.  When  the  solution  has  been  ex- 
hausted it  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  then  again 
charged  with  H,,S,  when  it  is  ready  for  use  again. 

Many  pieces  of  apparatus  have  been  intro- 
duced for  the  preparation  and  use  of  H„S  in 
laboratories ;  they  are  described  in  Manuals  of 
Analytical  Chemistry. 

Properties. — HjS  is  a  colourless  gas  with  a 
most  offensive  odour ;  it  is  very  poisonous ;  sol. 
in  c.  ^  vol.  of  more  sol.  in  alcohol  {v.  data 
at  beginning  of  art.).  H.>S  is  liquefied  by  pres- 
sui'e  and  cold.  The  most  convenient  method,  on 
the  small  scale,  is  to  place  some  H  persulphide 
(not  thoroughly  dried)  (y.  p.  727)  in  a  A  shaped 
tube;  the  persulphide  is  gradually  decomposed 
by  the  moisture  into  H^S  and  S  ;  after  a  few 
weeks  the  other  limb  of  the  tabe  is  placed  in  a 
freezing  mixture,  and  H.^S  distils  into,  and 
liquefies  in,  this  hmb.  Me'lsens  (C.  R.  77,  781) 
allows  charcoal  to  absorb  H.^S,  places  the  char- 
coal in  one  limb  of  a  A  tube,  the  other  limb 
being  in  a  freezing  mixture,  and  distils.  If 
H.^S  made  in  the  ordinary  way  is  to  be  liquefied  by 
pressure,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  gas  is  free 
from  H.  Liquid  H^,S  is  a  very  mobile,  trans- 
parent, refractive  liquid ;  S.G.  c.  -9  ;  boils  at 

—  61'8°  at  760  mm.  pressure,  and  solidifies  at 

—  85'5°.  HjS  is  easily  burnt  in  air  to  H^O  and 
SO, ;  it  is  decomposed  by  jjassing  through  a  hot 
tube  at  c.  400=  (Myers,  A.  159,  124),  or  by  pass- 
ing electric  sparks  through  it.  H,,SAq  decom- 
poses by  exposure  to  air  with  separation  of  S. 
For  an  examination  of  the  rate  of  decomposition 
of  H^SAq  under  different  conditions  v.  Eaab 
{N.  B.  P.  19,  10).    The  solution  keeps  best  in  a 


corked  bottle  inverted  under  water.  In  its- 
chemical  relations  H,S  is  similar  to  H,0,  bat 
it  is  more  decidedly  acidic  ;  H^SAq  reacts  as  a 
monobasic  acid. 

Reactions. — 1.  H^S  is  easily  decomposed  ; 
when  heated  to  c.  400°  it  is  separated  into  its 
elements  (Myers,  A.  159,  124)  ;  it  is  also  decom- 
I  posed  by  electric  sparks. — 2.  When  burnt  in  air 
SO.,  and  H^O  are  produced. — 3.  H^SAq  soon  de- 
composes, with  separation  of  S,  by  exposure 
to  the  air. — 4.  Moist  H.^S  warmed  in  pr<  sence  of 
air  or  oxyyen  produces  H,SO^. — 5.  Most  oxi- 
dising agents  react  with  H„SAq  to  form  H,>0,  S, 
and  SO._>Aq  or  SOjAq ;  thus  HNG  .Aqand  HNO,Aq 
produce  H^O,  S,  and  NO ;  HOClAq  produces 
HjO,  HCl,  and  S  ;  alkaline  iodates  are  reduced 
to  iodides. — 6.  Ferric  salts  are  reduced  to  fer- 
rous salts,  with  separation  of  S. — 7.  When  H-,S 
is  passed  into  SO.,Aq  until  the  latter  is  completely 
decomposed  the  solution  is  known  as  Wacktn- 
roder's  solution ;  this  liquid  probably  contains  S 
in  suspension,  a  colloidal  form  of  S  in  solution, 
H„SO„  K.SaO,,  H,S^O„,  H^SjO,,  and  a  higher 
thionic  acid,  probably  H.^S^Os ;  if  the  passage  of 
HoS  is  continued  until  all  chemical  change 
ceases  the  final  products  are  S  and  H..0,  thus 
2H,S  +  S0,  =  3S  +  2H,0  (Debus,  C.  J.  53,'282  ;  v. 
Sulphur,  oxyacids  of,  in  vol.  iv.). — 8.  H.S  or 
!  HjSAq  is  decomposed  by  chlorine  and  bromine 
to  HX  and  S  ;  HjSAq  is  similarly  decomposed 
by  iodine,  but  if  water  is  not  present  H.^S  does 
not  react  with  I. — 9.  Very  many  metals  decom- 
pose H^S  when  heated  with  it,  forming  sulphides 
and  H  ;  several  metals,  e.g.  Ag,  Cu,  Hg,  react  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  The  decomposition  of 
H^S  by  hot  Sn  or  Pt  has  been  employed  in  the 
analysis  of  the  compound  ;  a  specified  volume 
of  the  gas  is  thus  found  to  give  its  own  volume 
of  H. — 10.  Many  metallic  oxides  aiul  salts  react 
with  H^S  to  form  sulphides,  and  water  or  acids. 
The  metallic  sulphide,  if  insoluble  in,  and  un- 
acted on  by,  the  acid  produced  in  the  reaction,  is 
ppd.  when  H^S  is  passed  into  a  solution  of  the 
metallic  salt ;  if  the  metallic  sulphide  is  decom- 
posed by  the  acid  produced  in  the  reaction,  or  if 
it  cannot  exist  in  presence  of  water,  no  pp.  is 
formed.  These  reactions  are  applied  in  the  sys- 
tematic qualitative  analysis  of  metalUc  salts  {v. 
Analysis,  vol.  i.  p.  220). 

11.  HjSAq  reacts  as  a  weak  monobasic  acid, 
e.g.  with  KOHAq  it  forms  KSHAq.  Thomsen 
(Th.  1,  262)  gives  the  following  heats  of  neu- 
tralisation : 

[2NaOHAq,2H-'SAq]  =  15,476  ; 
[4NaOHAq,2H-SAq]  =  15,604  ; 
[BaO-H-Aq,2H-SAq]  =  15,748  ; 
[2NH^Aq,2H-SAq]  =  12,390. 
Combinations. — By  compressing        in  pre- 
sence of  a  little  water  De  Forcrand  a.  Villard 
obtained  a  solid  hydrate  H..S.7H.,0  (C.  R.  106, 
1402  ;  cf.  106,  849  a.  939)  ;  this  hydrate  is  easily 
decomposed  by  heat.    The  formation  of  the  hy- 
drate occurs  with  a  large  absorption  of  H_,S  gas 
by  the  water  ;  when  formed  at  0°,  the  pressure 
being  about  60  mm.  above  the  ordinary,  1  c.c. 
water  absorbed  about  100  c.c.  H.,S,  whereas  the 
solubility  of  H,,S  in  water  at  0°  and  ordinary 
pressure  is  only  about  4  vols,  in  1  vol.  water. 
Wohler  (A.  33,  126)  obtained  ice-like  crystals  by 
leading  H^S  into  alcohol  containing  water  at 
-  18°,  the  quantity  of  water  being  such  that  no 
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ice  was  formed  at  the  temperature  of  expoviment ; 
these  crystals  may  have  been  a  solid  hydrate  of 
H,S. 

Detection  mid  estimation. — HoS  is  detected  by 
its  smell,  by  its  reaction  with  a  salt  of  Pb  or  Ag 
in  solution  to  give  brown-black  PbS  or  black 
Ag^S,  and  by  the  production  of  a  deep  purple-red 
colour  when  brought  into  contact  with  an  alka- 
line solution  of  Na  nitroprusside  (FeCy5(N0)Na_.). 
Finely  divided  Ag  shaken  with  water  containing 
HoS  forms  Ag  S  ;  it  does  not,  however,  decompose 
alkaline  sulphides  ;  these  reactions  may  be  ap- 
plied to  detect  alkaline  sulphides  in  presence  of 
H.,S  ;  air  must  not  be  present,  else  salts  of  S 
oxyacids  may  be  formed.  H,_,S  in  aqueous  solu- 
tion may  be  determined  by  adding  a  standardised 
solution  of  I  in  KIAq  until  a  peiunanent  blue 
colour  is  produced  in  presence  of  starch.  The 
solution  of  H.^S  must  be  so  dilute  that  not  more 
than  -Oi  p.c.  H^S  is  present. 

Hydhogen  persulphidb  ?H_,S_,  or  H.,S,. 
When  an  acid  is  added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of 
an  alkaline  or  alkaline  earth  persulphide,  H  .S  is 
evolved  and  the  rest  of  the  S  is  ppd.  But  if  the 
alkaline  persulphide  solution  is  poured  into  the 
acid,  oily  drops  sink  to  the  bottom  ;  the  oil  is  a 
compound  of  H  and  S  containing  relatively 
more  S  than  H.^S  (Schoek,  Von  dar  Lnft  nnd 
dem  Feucr,  153  ;  Berzelius,  Lelirbiich,  2,  218  ; 
Thenard,  A.  Ch.  48,  79  ;  Liebig,  A.  2,  27 ;  18, 
170).  Analyses  of  the  oil  thus  obtained  have 
given  discordant  results ;  Ramsay's  analyses 
{C.  J.  [2]  12,  857)  sliowed  a  composition  vary- 
ing from  H„S,  to  H.S,,,.  According  to  Sabatier 
(C.  B.  100, '1310),  it  the  oil  is  thoroughly  dried, 
it  may  be  distilled  at  60^-85°  under  a  pressure 
of  40  to  100  mm.  ;  and  the  liquid  thus  obtained 
has  the  composition  H^Sj.  The  analyses  of  Bebs 
(^4.  246,  356)  also  point  to  this  formula:  he  de- 
composed Na^S.j,  Na,S.|,  Na^S,,,  and  Na^S-,  sepa- 
rately with  cold  HClAq,  also  different  polysul- 
phides  of  Ca  and  Ba  ;  in  each  case  he  got  an 
oil  the  composition  of  which  agreed  with  the 
formula  H^S,.  Sabatier  thinks  that  the  liquid 
obtained  by  him  contained  S  produced  by  the 
decomposition  of  part  of  the  persulphide  ;  he  is 
in  favour  of  the  formula  H^S,_,  for  the  iJersul- 
phide. 

Hofmann  (B.  1,  81)  by  the  reaction  between 
yellow  NH|  sulphide  and  strychnine  obtained  a 
well-crystallised  compound  Cj|H,._,NoO^.H;,S3 
which  was  decomposed  by  acids  with  separation 
of  H  persulphide ;  this  formula  was  confirmed 
by  Ramsay  (C.  J.  [2]  12,  857).  Schmidt  allowed 
H;S  to  react  with  strychnine  in  presence  of  air, 
and  obtained  crystals  of  3C._.,H_„N.Oa2H.^S^ ; 
with  brucine  he  got  the  compounds 
CaH^,N,0,.H,S  ,.2H,0  and  C^H,,N,0  ,.2H.S., ; 
these  compounds  were  decomposed  by  acids 
giving  a  yellow  oil  which  had  the  projDerties  of 
H  persulphide. 

The  composition  of  H  persulphide  cannot  be 
regarded  as  settled ;  possibly  more  than  one 
compound  H^Sj-S  exists. 

Preparation  of  H  pcrsulpliide.—K.n  aqueous 
solution  of  an  alkaline  polysulphido  is  slowly 
poured  into  excess  of  a  solution  of  about  equal 
parts  of  cone,  hydrochloric  acid  and  water ; 
the  liquid  is  placed  in  a  filter  in  the  neck  of 
which  oily  drops  collect,  this  oil  is  run  off  and 
dried  over  CaCU.    To  prepare  the  alkaline  poly- 


sulphido, cone.  KOrlAq  may  be  boiled  with  S  ; 
or  2  parts  K^CO.,  may  be  fused  with  1  part  S, 
the  mass  dissolved  in  water,  boiled  with  excess 
of  S,  and  allowed  to  clear ;  or  1  part  CaO  may 
be  made  into  a  thin  cream  with  water  and  boiled 
with  2  parts  S.  As  solution  of  polysulphides 
prepared  as  described  may  contain  thiosididiates, 
Berthelot  (-4.  Ch.  [3]  40,  450)  recommends  to 
saturate  KOHAq  with  H^S  out  of  contact  with 
air,  to  add  an  equal  volume  of  the  same  KOHAq, 
and  to  boil  with  S  ;  or  Na^SOj,  or  CaSO,,  may 
be  strongly  heated  with  powdered  charcoal,  the 
mass  treated  with  water,  and  boiled  with  S. 
Sabatier  (C.  R.  100,  1340)  thoroughly  dries  the 
;  oil,  places  it  in  a  small  flask  with  short  neck 
connected  with  a  bulb-tube  surrounded  by  ice 
and  having  a  pump  attached  ;  when  the  pres- 
sure is  reduced  to  40-100  mm.  he  heats  the 
,  flask  to  60°-80°  in  a  water-bath. 
I  Properties. — A  yellow,  mobile,  oily  liquid  ; 
S.G.  1-734  (Kam.say),  1-71  at  15"  (Bebs).  Odour  is 
very  irritating;  taste  bitter-sweet;  the  liquid 
raises  blisters  on  the  skin  ;  it  is  soluble  in  C,H  , 
CHCl.,,  and  CS.^;  decomposed  by  alkalis,  alcohols, 
and  slowly  by  ether  ;  also  by  the  action  of  liglit; 
slowdy  decomposed  by  KMnOjA(i,  Br,  I,  HNO  Aq 
(S.ibatier,  C.  R.  100,  1585).  Hydrogen  persul- 
^  phide  is  more  stable  when  the  liquid  contains 
j  some  S  or  H_,S  (Sabatier).  When  quite  dry,  the 
[  liquid  may  be  preserved  unchanged  in  a  sealed 
tube  (Bunsen,  P.  46,  103)  ;  if  the  liquid  is  not 
(juite  dry,  it  slowly  decomposes  into  crystals  of 
S  and  liquid  H^S,  if  this  change  pi'ocoeds  the 
I  tube  may  be  broken  by  the  pressure  of  the  H^S. 
Hydrogen  persulpliide  is  readily  inllammable. 

Reactions. — Hydrogen  persulphide  resembles 
H^0._,  in  its  reactions ;  it  is  decomposed  to  H  .S 
and  S  by  those  substances  which  change  H._.0, 
into  H„0  and  0,  e.g.  Pt,  Au,  Ag  O,  charcoal 
powder,  &c.  ;  it  acts  as  a  reducing  agent,  e.g.  it 
decolourises  indigo.  Water  decomposes  it  to 
H.>S  and  S,  slowly  at  ordinary,  quickly  at  higher 
temperatures.  Ammonia  causes  a  ppu.  of  S  ; 
ether  acts  slowly  producing  nacreous  S  ;  accord- 
ing to  Sabatier  {I.e.),  hi/d rocldoric  acid,  dry  air, 
and  dry  hydroricn  have  no  action. 

Hydrogen  telluride  H,Te  (Telluretted  hydro- 
gen. Telbirliydric  acid.  Hydrotcltiiric  aiid. 
Tellurium  hydride).  Mol.  w.  127.  This  com- 
pound, discovered  by  Davy  [G.A.  37,  48,  [1810j), 
resembles  H^S  and  H,Se.  It  is  formed  by 
direct  union  of  its  elements,  by  heating  To  in  a 
streanr  of  H  (Lowe,  W.  A.  B.  10,  727  ;  Becker, 
A.  180,  257)  ;  also  by  decomposing  ZnTe  by 
didute  HClAq.  Berthelot  a.  Fabre  (.4.  Ch.  [6] 
14,  103)  recommend  the  use  of  MgTe,  prepared 
by  action  of  excess  of  Te  vapour  on  heated  Mg 
in  an  atmosphere  of  pure  H ;  they  decompose 
the  MgTe  in  an  atmosphere  of  pure  N  by  very 
dilute  HClAq.  TeH._,  is  a  colourless  gas,  with 
disagreeable  smell,  which  is  different  from  that 
of  H„Se  or  H.,S  ;  when  inhaled,  the  effects  are 
not  so  irritating  as  in  the  case  of  H,_,Se  (q.  v.) 
(B.  a.  F.,  I.e.).  TeHj  is  very  unstable;  it  soon 
decomposes  over  dry  Hg,  even  in  the  dark ;  in 
presence  of  moist  air,  decomposition  is  instan- 
taneous (B.  a.  F.,  I.e.).  TeH.,  is  decomposed  by 
heat ;  according  to  Ditte  (C.  R.  74,  080)  this 
decomposition  is  less  complete  at  higher  than 
at  lower  temperatures  ;  the  behaviour  is  exactly 
similar  to  that  of  Sell^  (q.v.  p.  725).   Tcll_,  is 
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readily  combustible  ;  it  is  fairly  soluble  in  water, 
the  solution  is  very  quickly  decomposed  if  ex- 
posed to  air.  Pure  TeH,  is  rapidly  and  com- 
pletely absorbed  by  solutions  of  allcalis,  with 
production  of  alkali  tellurides,  if  a  trace  of  O 
is  present  the  solution  becomes  violet  or  purple, 
and  if  much  0  is  present  Te  is  ppd.  (B.  a.  F., 
I.e.).  TeH,  passed  into  solutions  of  metallic  salts 
ppts.  metallic  tellurides.  M.  M.  P.  M. 

HYDEO-HOMO-FERULIC  ACID  v.  m-Methyl 
derivative  of  (4:3:l)-Di-oxY-rHENTL-iso-BDTYRic 

ACID. 

HYDROIODOANGELIC  ACID  v.  Iodo-valeric 

ACID. 

HYDROIODOCINNAMIC    ACID     v.  Iodo- 

PHENYL-PEOPIOXIC  ACID. 

(a)-HYDR0JUGL0NEC,„H,O3.O.r2/-(a)-7!?/fZro- 
naphthoqui none?  [170°].  S.  (at  2.5°)  = '5.  Occurs, 
together  with  about  i  as  much  (/3)-hydrojuglone, 
in  the  leaves  and  unripe  green  shells  of  the 
walnut.  Formed  by  reduction  of  juglone  (Mylius, 
B.  17,  2411 ;  18,  47.5,  2567).  Colourless  plates 
or  needles.  V.  e.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and  acetic 
acid,  nearly  insol.  benzene  and  petroleum-ether, 
insol.  chloroform.  It  dissolves  in  aqueous  NaOH 
with  a  yellow  colour,  which  almost  instantly  be- 
comes violet  on  exposure  to  air  from  formation 
of  juglone.  It  is  odourless,  but  possesses  a  burn- 
ing taste,  and  is  poisonous  ;  i  g.  killed  a  rabbit 
in  2  hours.  By  treatment  with  acid  anhydrides 
it  is  converted  into  the  alkoyl  derivatives  of  (;8)- 
hydrojuglone.  On  heating  (a)-hydrojugloneabove 
its  melting-point  it  is  converted  into  the  (6)- 
isomeride.  On  the  other  hand  the  inverse  change 
takes  place  if  (/3)-hydrojuglone  is  boiled  with 
dilute  HCl  for  a  long  time.  Potash-fusion  gives 
m-oxy-benzoic  acid,  together  with  phenol,  sali- 
cylic acid,  and  pyrocateohin.  Oxidising  agents 
very  readily  convert  it  into  juglone.  On  distilla- 
tion with  zinc-dust  it  gives  naphthalene. 

Tri-acetyl  derivative  Ci^JiOLc)^ 
[124^]. 

(0)-Hydrojuglone  CioHgOj.  Tri-oxy -naphthal- 
ene? [97°].  S.  (at  25°)  =  -11.  Occurs,  together 
with  about  5  times  as  much  (a)-hydrojuglone,  in 
the  unripe  shells  of  the  walnut  Silvery  six- 
sided  tables  or  fiat  needles.  V.  sol.  chloroform 
and  benzene,  si.  sol.  cold  alcohol  and  ether. 
Volatile  with  steam.  Aromatic  smell  and  burn- 
ing taste.  Formed  by  heating  (a)-hydrojuglone 
above  its  melting-point.  Converted  into  the  (a)- 
hydrojuglone  by  long  boiling  with  dilute  HCl. 
Dissolves  in  alkalis  with  a  yellow  colour,  which 
becomes  red  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Fe„Cl^  gives 
a  blood-red  colouration.  It  is  not  oxidised  to 
juglone,  except  under  conditions  which  allow  of 
its  previous  conversion  into  (a)-hydrojuglone. 
Its  alkoyl  derivatives  are  formed  by  the  action 
of  anhydrides  upon  either  (a)-  or  (/3)-hydro- 
juglone. 

Tri-acetyl  derivative  C|„Hj(0Ac)3: 
[130°];  colourless  prisms  (from  alcohol). 

Tri-benzoyl  derivative  C|„H^(0Bz)3 : 
[129°] ;  colourless  needles,  si.  sol.  alcohol  and 
acetic  acid,  insol.  water  (Mylius,  -B.  18,2567). 

HYDROLUTIDINE    v.    Di-hydride  of  di- 

METHYL-PYEIDINE. 

HYDROMECONIC  ACID  v.  Meconic  acid. 
HYDROMELLITIC  ACID  v.  Hexahydridc  of 
Mdllitic  acid. 


HYDRO-METHYI-KETOLE  v.  Methtl-ik- 

DOLE  dihydride. 

HYDiiO-METHYL-PYRIDIlfES  v.  Hydrides 
of  Methyl-pykidines. 

DI-Hi^DfO-TRI-METHYL-PYRIDINE  DI- 
CARBOXYLIC  ETHER  v.  Di-hydride  of  Tr.i- 

METHYL-PYF.IDiyE  DI-CAREOXYLIC  EIHEE. 

HYDRO-METHYL-PYRROLE  v.  Hydride  of 
Methyl-pyrrole. 

HYDRO-METHYL-QUINALDINES  v.  Hy- 
drides of  Di-JIETHYL-QTjIXOLIXES. 

HYDRO-MUCONIC  ACID  C,H,Oj  i.e. 
(CO,H).CH:CH.CH,.CH,(CO,H).  [195°].  S.  -9  at 
16°.  Formed  by  partial  reduction  of  diacetylene- 
di-carboxylic  acid  with  sodium-amalgam.  On 
further  reduction  it  gives  adipic  acid  (Baeyer, 
B.  18,  680).  Formed  also  by  treating  dichloro- 
muconic  acid  C^H^CLO^  with  sodium-amalgam 
(Bode,  4. 132,  98).  Colourless  prisms ;  v.  si.  sol. 
cold  water,  v.  sol.  hot  water  and  alcohol,  m.  sol. 
ether.  Reduced  by  sodium-amalgam  to  adipic 
acid  (Limpricht,  A.  165,  263).  By  treatment 
with  bromine  it  may  be  converted  into  bromo- 
hydromuconic  acid  [183°],  di-,  tri-,  and  tetra-, 
bromo-adipie,  and  iso-di-bromo-adipic  acids. — 
ZnA".— Ag.A". 

Anhxfdride  C  H  0.,.  Trimetrie  crystals; 
ft:6:c  = -206:1: -382  (Fock,  Z.  K.  7,  48). 

HEXA-HYDRD-NAPHTHALENE  v.  Naph- 
thalene HEXAHYDKIDE. 

TETRAHYDRO-NAPHTHALENE  DI-CAB- 
BOXYLIC  ACID  v.  Tetrahydride  of  NAPHTH.iLENE 

DI-CARBOWLIC  ACID. 

'  DIHYDRONAPHTHOIC  ACID  '  so-called  v. 

METHYL-IXDONAPHTHEXE-C.iEBOXYLIC  ACID. 

(a)  -  HYDRO  -  NAPHTHOQUINONE  C,„H,0, 
i.e.  C,„H,(0H),[1:4J.  [173°]  (P.);  [176°]  (U.). 
Formed  by  the  action  of  fuming  HIAq  on  (a)- 
naphthoquinone  (Groves,  A.  167,  359) ;  or,  better, 
from  (a)-naphthoquinone,tin,andHClAq  (Plimp- 
ton, C.  J.  37,  635).  A  small  quantity  may  be 
obtained  by  heating  (a) -naphthoquinone  with 
aqueous  SO,  at  150°  (Plimpton).  White  needles; 
m.  sol.  boiling  water,  v.  sol.  boUing  alcohol,  ether, 
and  HOAc,  si.  sol.  hot  benzene,  almost  insol. 
CS,  and  ligroin.  Oxidising  agents  convert  it 
into  (o)-naphthoquinone  ;  with  a  solution  of  (a)- 
naphthoquinone  it  forms  dark-purple  crystals 
of  the  quinhydrone  CdH^Oj. 

Di-acetyl  derivative  C^^Jfikc).^.  [c. 
130°].  Easily  soluble  tables  (from  alcohol) 
(Korn,  B.  17,  3025). 

(;3)-Hydro-naphtlioquinone  C,oH„(OH).,[l:2]. 
[c.  60°].  Formed  by  treating  (;3) -naphthoquinone 
with  cold  cone.  SO.,Aq  (Liebermann  a.  P.  Jacob- 
son,  A.  211,  58).  Silvery  plates.  It  dissolves  in 
aqueous  alkalis  forming  yellow  solutions  which 
turn  deep  green  in  the  air.  Violently  indames 
the  skin. 

Di-acetyl  derivative  C,„H^(OAc).,.  [c. 
106^].  Very  soluble  plates  (from  HOAc)  (Korn, 
B.  17,  3025). 

Isohydronaphthoquinone  ?  CioHsO,.  Formed 
by  the  action  of  water  (30  pts.)  on  the  compound 
C|„Hg(H0Cl)2  (so-called  di-chloro-naphthydrene 
glycol)  at  150°  (Grimaux,  Bl.  [2]  19,  397).  Small 
needles ;  sol.  water  and  ether,  insol.  CHClj  and 
benzene.  Its  alkaline  solutions  turn  red  in 
the  air.  It  reduces  ammoniacal  AgiStOj.  FeClj 
gives,  in  its  aqueous  solution,  a  brown  pp.  sol. 
alkalis, 
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HYDRO-o-OXY-BENZ-AMIDE    v.  Tbi-oxy- 

HYDKOBKXZ  AJIIDi:. 

HYORO-OXY-CAMPHOEONIC    ACID  v. 

CAMriioR. 

HYDRO-OXY-METHYL-QUINOLINE  v.  Hij- 
dridr.  of  Oxy-metiiyl-qui\olim;. 

DI-HYDRO-OXY-QUINOLINE  v.  Hijdro-car- 
bostyril  under  Amido-phenyl-puopiokic  acid  ;  v. 
also  Hijdride  of  Oxy-qtjinoline. 

HYDKO-PHENOL-PHTHALIDIN  CHLORIDE 

V.  Dl-CIILDliM-rirKNYL-AXTHItAXnL  DIIIYDUIDK. 

HYDRO-PHENYL-ACRIDINE    v.  Puenyl- 

ACBIIUNE  Jtl/ilridi'. 

HYDRO  -  PHENYL  -  CROTONIC     ACID  v. 

PnENYL-IiDTYlilC  ACID. 

TETRA-HYDaO- PHENYL -QUINOLINE  v. 

Tetra-Jii/dride  of  Phenyl-quinoline. 

HYDROPHLORONE  v.  Hydkoxyloquinone. 

HYDROPHTHALIC  ACIDS  v.  Hijdrides  of 
Phtiialic  ACIIi. 

HYDRO-PICOLINE  v.  Hydride  of  Methyl- 

PYIillilXE. 

HEXA-HYDRO-PICOLINIC  ACID  v.  Hcxa- 
hydride  of  pYiamxE  cakroxylic  acid. 

HYDRO-PIPERIC  ACIDS  C,,H,,Oj.  (a)  [78°]. 
(;S)  [131"].  By  reduction  of  piperic  acid  by  so- 
dium-amalgam two  liydro-piperic  acids  are  got. 
They  may  be  separated  by  crystallisation  from 
alcohol,  when  the  (/3)-acid  separates  first.  The 
(a)-acid  is  the  chief  product  (Foster,  A.  124,  117; 
Fittig  a.  Miclck,  A.  152,  50).  The  (/3)-acid  forms 
thin  needles  (from  alcohol).  Its  annnonium  salt 
is  more  soluble  than  that  of  the  (a)-acid.  The 
(;8)-acid  is  only  formed  when  the  liipiid  becomes 
very  alkaline,  if  the  alkali  be  constantly  neutral- 
ised during  the  reduction  only  (a) -acid  is  got. 
The  (a) -acid  may  be  converted  into  the  (iS)-acid 
by  heating  with  (lOpts.  of)  dilute  (10  p.c.)  NaOH 
0  hours  at  100"*  (Lorenz,  B.  14,  785;  Fittig  a. 
Buri,  A.  216,  171;  227,  31;  Weinstein,  A. 
227,  32).  Br  in  CS.,  converts  the  (a)-acid  into 
its  dibromide,  di-bromo-piperhydronic  acid 
C,.,H,.,Br,,Oj  [137° -140°],  while  the  (0)-acid  give.^ 
a  product  of  substitution,  bromo-hydro-piperic 
acid  [171°].  The  (^3)-acid  is  reduced  by  sodium 
amalgam  in  neutral  solution  to  piper-hydronic 
acid,  while  the  (a)-acid  is  not  reduced  thereby. 

(a)-Hydropiperic  acid 

CH,,<;q>C,H3.CH,.CH;CH.CH,.C0,H  ?  [78°]. 

Thin  needles  (from  hot  water) ;  si.  sol.  hot  water, 
V.  e.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Oxidised  by  CrO.,  to 
acetic  acid.  KMnO,  gives  piperonal,  oxalic  acid, 
and  di-oxy-piperhydronic  acid  CH.O.C|,H|.,0| 
(Riegel,  B.  20,  415).  Not  attacked  by"  AcCl'at 
100^.  Potash-fusion  gives  protocatechuic  acid 
and  HOAc. 

S  alts . — NH,A' :  small  laminre.  —  KHA'. : 
amorphous,  formed  by  adding  K..CO.,  to  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  the  acid.  Decomposed  by\vater. 
— AgA' :  crystalline  pp. 

(^)-Hydro-piperic  acid 

CH,<o>.C6H3.CH,.CH,.CH:CH.CO  JI  ?  [131°]. 

Got  from  its  (a)-isomeride  by  heating  this  acid 
(1  pt.)  with  NaOH  (1  pt.)  and  water  (9  pts.)  at 
100°  for  some  days.  The  acid  is  separated  fvom 
undecomposed  (a)-isomoride  by  crystallisation 
from  alcohol  (90  p.c).  Thin  needles  (from  alco- 
hol) ;  less  soluble  than  its  isomeride  in  the 
usual  menstrua.    Bromine  forms  a  substitution, 


not  an  addition,  product.  K/.InO,  oxidises  it  to 
di-oxy-pipcrhydronic  acid  CH  ()  C, |H,  ,0 ,  and 
methyl-anhvdro-caffeic  acid  CH,0.,C  HO,. 

HYDROPYRENE^UIi'JONE  'zi.Pyue.xe. 

DIHYDiOPYRIDINE     v.    Pyridine  diuy- 

DRIDE. 

HYDRO-PYRO-GINCilONIC    ACID    v.  Di- 

METHYL-SrcCIXIi;  Ai  II). 

HYDROPYROMELLITIC    ACID    v.  Pyko- 

JIELLITIC  Al'II). 

DIHYDiiOPYRROLE    v.     Pyrrole  diiiy- 

DHIDR. 

TETRA-HYDRD-QUINALDINE  v.  (By.  3)- 
Metiiye-quin'ot.ixi:  TETRAII YIiKIIUC. 

H  /DdOQUINANISOL  v.  Methyl  ether  ot  Oxy- 

QUIN'OLINE-TKTRA-nYDRIDE. 

HYDR0QUI.-.1CINE  v.  Cinchona  bases. 
HYDROaUiNIDINE  v.  Cinchona  bases. 
HYDROQUININE  r.  Cinchona  bases. 
HYDROaUiNOLINE  r.  QrixoLixE  hvd'iii.e. 
TETRA-HYDRO-QUINOLINE  HYDi.AZiNE 

V.  AjriDO-TIOTRA-HYIUlO-QUINOLINE. 

HYDROaUINONE  C,.H,0,,i.<'.  CH, (Oil)  ,[1:4]. 
p-Di-oxy-bemene.  Quinol.  Pyrog':ntibic  a  id. 
Mol.  w.  110.  [1G9°]  (Hlasiwetz  a.  Habcrmann, 
B.  8,  684).  S.G.  1-320  (Schroder,  B.  12,  5,;:i). 
H.F.  (from  diamond)  86,100  (Bertlielot  a.  Lou- 
guinine,  .4.  Ch.  [6]  13,  337  ;  C.  R.  104,  157f))  ; 
100,880  (Stohmann,  J.  pr.  [2]  33,  471).  S.  0-21 
at  15°  ;  10-44  at  28-5°. 

Formation. — 1.  By  the  reduction  of  quinone, 
and  by  the  dry  distillation  of  quinic  acid  (Wohler, 
A.  51,  152). — 2.  From  arbutin  by  boiling  with 
dilute  H,.SO|,  or  by  the  action  of  emulsin  (Kawa- 
lier,  .4.  84,358;  Strecker,  .4.  107,  2i9).— 3.  liy 
boiling  p-diazo-phenol  sulphate  with  dilute  (12 
p.c.)  H.jSOp  and  extracting  the  cooled  product 
with  ether.  The  yield  amounts  to  40  p.c.  (Wesel- 
sky  a.  Schuler,  B.  9, 1159).  In  like  manner  hy- 
droquinone  may  be  obtained  by  the  action  of 
water  at  140°  on  [4:l]C„H,(0Me).N:N.S0,,H,  de- 
rived from  the  methyl  ether  of  |7-nitro-phenol 
(H.  Salkowski.  B.  7, 1010).— 4.  By  gently  heating 
a  dilute  solution  of  nitroso-phenol  in  NaOHAq 
with  hydroxylamine  hydrochloride,  nitrogen 
being  given  oH  (Hepp,  B.  10,  1654).— 5.  From 
bromo-salicylic  acid  [4:l:2]C„H,Br(OH)(CO,H)  by 
fusion  with  NaOH,  and  heating  the  resulting  di- 
oxy-benzoio  acid  [197°]  in  a  bath  of  H,_.iSO,  at 
215°,  when  pure  hydroquinone  sublimes  (liakow- 
ski  a.  Leppert,  15.8,  788;  cf.  Demole,  B.l,  1441 ; 
Hlasiwetz,  yl.  175,  67).  — 6.  By  passing  a  current 
of  air  for  3  hours  through  an  alkaline  solution  of 
succinylo-succinic  ether,  and  heating  the  result- 
ing di-oxy-terephthalic  acid  with  KOH  (Herr- 
mann, B.  10,  107).— 7.  A  product  of  the  distilla- 
tion of  succinates  (Von  llichter,  /.  pr.  [2]  20,  207). 
8.  By  passing  a  rapidly  alternately  electric  dis- 
charge through  a  solution  of  phenol  (q.  v.). — 
i  9.  From  j)-iodo-phenol  by  potash-fusion  (Kiirncr, 
Z.  1866,  662,  731).— 10.  Occurs  in  the  urine  of 
dogs  that  have  taken  benzene  (Baumann,  H.  6, 
190),  phenol  (Baumann  a.  Preusse,  B.  12,  706), 
or  arbutin  (iMering,  Ar.  Physiol.  62,  276). 

Preparation. — Aniline  (1  pt.)  is  dissolved  in 
H.SO.,  (8  pts.)  diluted  with  water  (30  pts.),  and 
to  this  solution,  after  doling,  powdered  K^Cr^O,. 
l  (3i  pts.)  is  gradually  added,  too  great  a  rise  of 
'  temperature  being  avoided.  The  thick  pulpy 
\  mass  of  aniline-black  produced  at  first  changes 
I  after  a  time  to  a  dirty-brown  solution,  which  is 
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then  treated  with  excess  of  S0_,,  boiled  with 
animal  charcoal,  filtered,  and  shaken  with  ether. 
The  ethereal  extract  when  distilled  leaves  hydro- 
quinone  (Nietzki,B.  10,  193i  ;  19,  1468  ;  A.  215, 
128;  Ekstrand,  B.  11,  713). 

P/-ojjc;-<ies. -DLnorphous,  crystallising  by 
sublimation  in  monocUnic  plates;  a:b:c 
=  2-G05:l:l-558  ;  ;8  =  73°;  and  from  aqueous  so- 
lutions in  hexagonal  prisms  ;  a:c  =  l:  •G59  (Leh- 
mann,  Z.  K.  1,  41 ;  Groth,  B.  3,  450).  Has  a 
sHghtiy  sweet  taste.  V.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and 
hot  water,  v.  si.  sol.  cold  benzene,  may  be  dis- 
tilled. When  FeCl^  is  added  to  its  aqueous  so- 
lution there  is  formed  a  mass  of  lustrous  dark 
green  spangles  of  quinhydrone,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  odour  of  quinone  is  apparent.  A  further 
addition  of  FeClj  converts  the  quinhydrone  into 
quinone,  the  crystals  redissolving.  Silver  nitrate 
gives  a  brownish-white  pp.,  and,  on  warming, 
reduction  to  black  metallic  silver  takes  place. 
Hydroquinone  reduces  a  boiling  acidulated  solu- 
tion of  KMnOj,  1  molecule  of  hydroquinone 
requiring  10  atoms  of  oxygen.  Its  reducing 
jiower  is  intermediate  between  that  of  pyro- 
catechin  and  that  of  resorcin  (Dreyfus,  C.  B.  105, 
623).  Hydroquinone  reduces  Fehling's  solution, 
even  in  the  cold.  An  aqueous  solution  of  hydro- 
quinone slowly  turns  brown  when  exposed  to  the 
air,  losing  its  reducing  power.  An  alkaline  so- 
lution turns  brown  much  more  rapidly.  Lead 
acetate  gives  no  pp.  in  dilute  solutions,  but  if 
hydroquinone  be  dissolved  in  a  moderately  con- 
centrated warm  aqueous  solution  of  lead  acetate 
prisms  of  C^Hj;02Pb(0Ac),  l.^aq  separate  on  cool- 
ing (Wohler,  A.  69,  299).  Hydroquinone  pre- 
vents the  alkaline  fermentation  of  urine  (An- 
draeif,  Vrach,  1887,  230). 

Bcactions. — 1.  Oxidised  to  qninone  by  FeCL, 
chlorine,  dilute  HNO3,  and  chromic  acid. — 
2.  By  passing  through  a  red-hot  tube  it  is  split 
up  into  quinone  and  hydrogen  (Hesse,  A.  114, 
297).  —3.  Ilydroxylamine  in  acid  solution  gives 
the  di-oxim  of  quinone. — 4.  Strong  nitric  acid 
decomposes  hydroquinone  in  the  cold,  forming 
oxalic  acid  and  HCy  (Nietzki,  A.  215,  138). — 
5.  Nitrons  acid  gas  passed  into  an  ethereal  so- 
lution of  hydroquinone  at  0^  forms  small  golden 
needles  of  di-nitro-di-oxy-quinone  (Nietzki,  B. 
10,  2147).— 6.  Not  affected  by  potash-fusion 
(Wolz,  A.  168,  91).  Soda-fusion  converts  it  into 
(l,2,4)-tri-oxy-benzene,  (S)-hexa-oxy-diphenyl, 
and  tetra-oxy-diphenyl  C,„H,„Oj  (Barth  a.  Schre- 
der,  ill".  4,  176 ;  5,  589).— 7.  When  heated  with 
PCI,  it  appears  to  form  first  C,H.,(0H)(0PC1.,) 
and  then  C„H,(0PC1,),  (Scheid,  A.  218,  207). 
8.  H._,S  i^assed  into  a  cold  saturated  solution  of 
hydroquinone  forms  colourless  rhombohedra 
(C,.H,.0_.)3H,S  decomposed  by  boiling  water  into 
its  comisonents  (Wohler,  A.  69,  297).  H,,S  passed 
into  a  solution  of  hydroquinone  saturated  at  40° 
forms  long  prisms  of  (C„H„0,)  .H,S. -9.  SO., 
passed  into  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  hydro- 
quinone forms  yellow  rhoml)ohedra  (C^H„0.,),,SO.,, 
which  quickly  decompose  (Clemm,  A.  110,  357  ; 
Hesse,  A.  114,  300). — 10.  Aldehyde  in  presence 
of  dilute  HCl  forms  a  resin  on  heating  (Michael 
a.  Eyder,  Am.  9,  133). — 11.  With  acetone  it  forms 
an  unstable  compound  C^H,;0^,CjH,;0,  which 
forms  triclinic  crystals,  decomposed  into  its 
omponents  by  solution  in  alcohol,  acetone,  or 
hot  water,  and  even  by  exposure  to  air  (Habcr- 


mann,  M.  5,  829).— 12.  HCy  forms  needles 
(C^H^OJjHCy  decomposed  by  heat  or  by  water 
into  its  components  (Mylius,  B.  19,  1008). — 
13.  Aniline  when  boiled  with  hydroquinone 
forms  CjH„02(NH.,Ph),,  which  crystallises  in 
large  plates  [90^],  sol.  alcohol  and  hot  water.  Its 
solution  on  exposure  to  the  air  is  oxidised  to 
quinone  dianilide.  By  boiling  with  benzene  it 
is  resolved  into  hydroquinone  and  aniline  (Hebe- 
brand,  B.  15,  1973).  Hydroquinone  (1  mol.) 
heated  with  aniline  (4  mols.)  and  CaCl.,  at  250° 
gives  C,H.,(OH)(NHPh)  [70°]  (Calm,  B.  16, 2786). 
In  like  manner  o-toluidiue  and  CaCl,  at  245° 
i  give  C,Hj(OH)(NHC.H,)[90°].— 14.  p-Tohiidine 
!  forms  C,H„0,(C;H,NH,)o  [98°]  (Hebebrand,  B: 
15, 1974). — 15.  By  heating  withp/toi?//  cyanatc  at 
100°  there  is  formed  C,Hj(O.CO.NHPh) .,  which 
crystallises  from  alcohol  in  prisms  [c.  207°].  It 
is  insol.  benzene.  At  its  melting-point  it  begins 
to  decompose  into  phenyl  cyanate  and  hydro- 
quinone (Snape,  C.  J.  47,  772).— 16.  Chloro- 
formic  etlier  ClCO^Et  acting  on  sodium  hydro- 
quinone forms  p-phenylene  di-carbonio  ether 
C,H^(O.CO_,Et).,.  This  crystallises  from  alcohol 
in  long  needles,  [100°],  (310°),  and  appears  to  bs 
split  up  by  heat  into  CO.,  and  mono-ethyl  hydro- 
quinone (245°-250°)  (Be'nder,  B.  13,696;  Wal- 
lach,  A.  226,  86).  — 17.  Chloro-formamide  gives 
I  C,  H.,(0.C0NH2).,,  which  crystallises  from  alcohol 
in  small  needles  [236°].  -  18.  Heated  with  ZnCl^ 
and  glacial  acetic  acid  it  gives  di-oxy-phenyl 
methyl  ketone  (Nencki  a.  W.  Schmid,  i:r.  [2] 
23,  546). — 19.  Di-chloro-di-ethyl  oxide  in  warm 
EtOAc  forms  CbH3(OH),.CH„CH(C„H3(OH)  ,) ,,  an 
amori^hous  substance,  sol.  alcohol,  acetone, 
HOAc,  and  alkalis,  and  forming  a  hexa-acetyl 
I  derivative.  FeCl.,  converts  it  into  a  green  colour- 
ing matter  C.,„H|i;Oj,  whence  bromine  forms 
C.^iiH.Br,,Oj.  When  an  excess  of  di-chloro-di- 
t  ethyl  oxide  acts  on  a  solution  of  hydroquinone 
t  in  EtOAo  there  is  formed  a  resin  and  a  soluble 
I  compound  C,,iH|.|C10.|  (Wislicenus  a.  Siegfried, 

A.  243,  171).  — 20.  Formic  acid  forms  a  com- 
jjound  (C,jH,jOo)jCHoO._.,  which  crystallises  in 
needles,  and  melts  at  00°,  giving  oli  formic  acid. 
It  is  also  decomposed  into  its  constitaents  by 
solution  in  water  (Mj-lius,  B.  19,  1003).  When 
hydroquinone  (1  pt.)  is  heated  with  crystallised 
formic  acid  (2  pts.)  for  4  hours  at  250°  there  is 
formed  a  crystalline  mixture  of  (C„H,;0,J  ,CH,0.^ 
and  an  anhydride  thereof.  The  anhydride 
(C^H^O.^sC^H^Oj  crystallises  in  colourless  glassy 
needles,  split  up  by  water,  alcohol,  or  ether, 
into  CO,  formic  acid,  and  hydroquinone  (Mylius, 

B.  19,  999).  —  21.  KHCO,  (4  pts.)  heated 
in  a  digestor  with  hydroquinone  (1  pt.)  and 
water  (4  pts.)  forms  di-oxy-benzoic  acid,  the 
yield  being  about  20  p.c.  (Senliofer  a.  Sarlay,  M. 
2,  449). — 22.  Malic  acid  and  H^SO^  form  oxy- 

CHCH.  —  CO.— CO 
coumarin  |  ||        |     [250°]  (Yon  Pcch- 

C(OH):CH.C.CH:CH 
mann  a.  AVelsh,  B.  17, 1646).— 23.  With  KOH  and 
K_,S.jOj  it  forms  potassium  oxy-phenyl  sulphate 
C  Hj(OH)SO,K  crystallising  in  trimetric  tables 
(Baumann,  B.  11,  1913). 

Acetyl  derivative  CJi,(OAc),.  [121°]. 
Formed,  slowly,  by  the  action  of  AcCl  on  hydro- 
quinone in  the  cold  (Nietzki,  B.  11, 470).  Formed 
also  by  heating  quinone  with  NaOAc  and  Ac  O 
or  glacial  HOAc  at  100°  (Hesse,  A.  220,  365),  or 
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by  heating  qninone  with  Ae^O  at  260^  (Sarauw,  ' 
A.  209,  1'2S).     Long  needles  (from  alcohol), 
plates,  or  tables.    V.  sol.  benzene,  clilorofoiun, 
and  ether,  m.  sol.  alcohol  and  hot  water.    May  j 
be  sublimed.     Split  up  by  long  boiling  ^Yitll  < 
water  into  HOAc  and  hydroquiiione.    If  it  bo 
treated  with  PCI-  and  the  product  distilled  with 
steam,  white  needles  of  C„Cl,H.p.^  [60^]  are  got 
(Michael,  Am.  9,  211).    This  body,  which  may 
be  C,H,(0H)(0CC1:CC1,),  is  si.  sol.  hot  water,  sol. 
cold  ether,  benzene,  and  alcohol.    It  dissolves  in 
alkalis  and  is  reppd.  by  acids.    With  AcCl  it 
gives  an  acetyl  derivative. 

Propionyl  derivative  C^Hj(OC.,H^O)o. 
[113°].  Large  plates  (from  alcohol)  ;  v.  sol. 
chloroform  and  ether,  si.  sol.  hot  water  (Hesse, 
A.  200,  246).    Gives  a  nitre-  derivative  [86°]. 

Benzoyl  derivative  C,H^(OBz),..  [199°]. 
Silky  needles  (from  benzene) ;  v.  si.  sol.  boiling 
alcohol  (Dccbner,  A.  210,  263). 

Methyl  ether  C„H,(OH)(OMe).  [53°]. 
(2t2°).  Formed,  together  with  hydroquinone, 
by  boiling  arbutin  with  dilute  H.^SO.,  ;  formed 
also,  together  with  the  di-methyl  ether,  by  heat- 
ing hydroquinone  with  KOH  and  KMeSO,,  at 
170°  (Hlasiwetz  a.  Habermann,  A.  177,  338). 
Prepared  by  heating  hydroquinone  (2  pts.)  with 
KOH  (1  pt.),  Mel  (3  pts.),  and  some  MeOH  at 
110°  (Hesse,  A.  200,  254).  Flat  white  needles 
(Tiemann,  B.  14,  1989)  or  trimetric  plates.  Not 
volatile  with  steam  (difference  from  the  di- 
methyl ether).  V.  sol.  cold  benzene  (difference 
from  hydroquinone).  Sol.  boiling  water.  FeCl, 
converts  it  into  quinhydrone.  It  reduces  hot 
ammoniacal  AgNO^.  Fuming  PINO3  dissolved 
in  ether  forms  a  mono-  and  a  di-nitro-  derivative, 
melting  at  83°  and  102°  respectively  (Weselsky  a. 
Benedikt,  Sitz.  W.  [2]  84,258).— C,H,(OMe)(Ok) : 
crystalline  powder;  insol.  ether  (Michael,  Am. 
5,177). 

Di.-mrthiil  ether  C,H,(OMe).,.  [56^]. 
H.F.p.  81,924  (CO.,  =  94,000  ;  H,,0  =  09,000) 
(Stohmann,  J.pr.  [2]  35,  28).  Formed  by  boil- 
ing hydroquinone  (78  g.)  under  900  mm.  pressure, 
with  KOH  (93  g.),  and  Mel  (234  g.)  dissolved  in 
MeOH  (Miihlhiiuser,  A.  207,  252).  Large  plates. 
Eeduces  hot  ammoniacal  AgNO^.  FeClj  forms 
quinhydrone. 

Mono-ethyl  e^/icr  C,.H,(OEt)(OH).  [66°]. 
(247°).  From  the  ethyl  derivative  of  the  suljjhato 
of  diazo-phenol  by  boiling  with  water  and  ex-  i 
tracting  with  ether  (Hantzsch,  J.pr.  [2]  22,  464).  [ 
Also  from  hydroquinone,  KOH,  and  Mel  (Wichel-  ; 
haus,  B.  12,  1501).  Thin  plates  (from  water). 
SI.  sol.  cold  water  ;  v.  sol.  hot  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether.  Slightly  volatile  with  steam.  Boiled  with 
dilute  hydric  iodide  and  a  little  alcohol  it  forms 
hydroquinone.  Cone.  HI  at  high  temperatures 
carbonises  it.  Although  hydroquinone  forms  no 
aldehyde  by  Tiemann  a.  lleimer's  method,  yet 
ethyl-hydroquinone  (14  g.)  with  NaOH  (20  g.) 
and  water  (35  g.)  at  00°  is  converted  into  a  di- 
oxy-benzoic  aldehyde  by  running  in  chloroform 
(15  g.). 

Di -ethyl  ether  C„H,(OEt),,.  [124°].  From 
hydroquinone,  NaOH,  and  EtI  (Nictzki,  A.  215, 
145).  Plates;  volatile  with  steam.  V.  sol.  al- 
cohol, ether,  chloroform,  and  benzene. 

Methyl  ethyl  ether  C,H,(OMe)(OEt). 
[39°].  Prepared  by  heating  the  mono-methyl 
ether  with  KEtSO,  and  KOH,  and  distilling  the 


product  (Fiala,  M.  5,  232).  Co''our'css  crystal- 
line mass,  smelling  like  oil  of  fennel.  Insol. 
water,  sol.  benzene  and  ether. 

Methyl  jJrojryl  ether  C  H,(OMe)(Orr). 
[24°].  From  the  mono-methyl  ether,  KOH,  and 
potassium  propyl  sulphate.  Purified  by  fre- 
quent distillation  with  steam  (F.).  Iieafiets;  in- 
sol. water,  sol.  benzene,  ether,  and  alcoliol. 

Ethi/l  propul  ether  C  H,(OEt)(OPr). 
[36°].    Pearly  plates  (from  HOAc). 

Methyl  isobiityl  etlicr 
CH,(OMe)(OCH,Pr).  (227°-230°).  From 
C„H,(OH)(OMe),  KOH,  and  potassium  isobutyl 
sulphate.  Purified  by  fractional  distillation. 
Heavy  oil,  with  aromatic  odour  ;  sol.  benzene, 
ether,  and  alcohol  (F.). 

Ethi/l  isobutyl  ether 
C„H,(OEt)(OCH,.Pr).  [39°].  Laminaj  (Fiala,  ill. 
6,  910). 

Propyl  isobutyl  ether 
C„H,(OPr)(OCH,Pr).    (245°).  Oil. 

Di  -  isobutyl  ether  C  H,(OCn.,rr)_,. 
(202°).  Formed  by  heating  hydroquinone  with 
KSO  ,CH,Pr  and  KOH  in  sealed  tubes  at  150  \ 
being  isolated  by  distilling  the  product  with 
steam  (Schubert,  ill.  3,  680).  Leaflets ;  insol. 
water,  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Chlorine  forms  a 
di-  and  a  tetra-chloro-  derivative,  together  with 
tetra-chloro-quinone.  Bromine  forms  a  di-bromo- 
derivative  as  well  as  tetra-bromo-quinone.  A 
mixture  of  HNO.,  and  H.^SO.,  forms  a  tetra-nitro- 
derivative.  All  tliese  derivatives  are  crystalline, 
insol.  water,  and  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 

Ale  til)/ 1  isoamyl  ether 
C,H,(OMe)(OCH,.CH.,Pr).      (234°-237'=).  Oil 
(Fiala,  M.  6,  910). 

Ethyl  isoamyl  etlier 
C„H,(OEt)(OCH.,.CH,Pr).    (252°).  Oil. 

Benzyl  derivative  C,H,CH,.O.C„H,OI-L 
[122-5°].  Formed  from  benzyl-arbutin  {v.  Ai!i!u- 
tin)  by  boiling  dilute  H.^SO^  (Schiff  a.  Pellizzari, 
A.  221,  369).  Formed  also  from  hydroquinone, 
KOH,  alcohol,  and  benzyl  bromide.  Silvery 
scales  (from  water).  V.  si.  s  1.  cold  \^ater;  v. 
sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene.  Sol.  KOHAq. 
HNO,|  forms  a  di-nitro-  derivative  [137°]. 

Di-benzyl  derivative  C,,„H,„0.,  i.e. 
C„H,(O.C,H;).,.  [130°]  (S.  a.  P.) ;  [128°J  (Colson, 
B'l  [3]  1,  347).  From  hydroquinone,  KOH, 
benzyl  bromide,  and  alcohol.  Tables  (from  alco- 
hol). Insol.  water  and  KOHAq  ;  sol.  benzene, 
ether,  and  chloroform.  Cone.  HNO3  dissolves 
it,  forming  a  nitro-  derivative  crystallising  in 
lemon-yellow  needles  C.,„H,-(XO.JO.,.  [85  ]  (S. 
a.  P.)  ;  [78°]  (C). 

Bromo-phenyl  ethcrCJI,(OH){OC  ll  Bv). 
Formed  by  the  action  of  boiling  PlBr  on  a  to'.u- 
tion  of |J-diazo-phenol  sulphate: 

(i.)  C  H,(OH)N.,SO,H-l-HBr 
=  C  H,(()H)Br  +  X,.  +  H  SO, 
(ii.)  C,H,(OH)r.r-f  C  H,(0P1)N,S0  H 
=  Cji,(0H).0.C,H,13r-f-H,S0|  +  N,. 
A  pungent  oil.    Sol.  alkalis,  alcohol  and  cthf^r. 
Its  constittition  is  somewhat  doubtful,  as  ils 
vapour  density  has  not  been  taken  (L'ohmcr, 
J.  pr.  [2]  24,  473). 

Befcrenccs. — Amido-,  Bi^omo-,  Culotio-,  I;>m- 
and  Nitro-,  Hykroqi  ixone. 

Dihydroquinone  v.  TETB.\-oxY-r>ivin-,Nvr.. 

HYDROaUINONE  CARBOXYLIC  AUJD  v. 
Di-o.\y-BiiNzoic  .\ciu. 
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Hydroquinone  di-cartoxylic  acid  v.  Di-oxy- 

TEBEl'HTIIALIC  ACID. 

Hydroquinoae  tet'a-carbozylic  acid  C|„H,0,„ 
i.e.  C„H,(OH),(CO,,H),  [1:4:2:3:5:0].  Di-oxij- 
injromellitic  acid.  Obtained  by  saponifying  the 
ethei  with  KOHAq  (Net,  A.  237,  32;  C.  J.  53, 
428).  Flat,  pale  yellcw,  needles  (containing  1^ 
aq),  V.  sol.  hot  water,  the  yellow  solution  ex- 
hibiting green  fluorescence.  FeCl^  colours  its 
solution  blue.  Nitric  acid  does  not  act  on  it  in 
the  cold,  but  on  warming  complete  decomposition 
occurs.  Chromic  acid  behaves  in  like  manner. 
NajA'":  characteristic  faint  yellow  prisms,  v.  si. 
sol.  NaOHAq. — Ag^A'' :  lemon  yellow  flocculent 
pp.  The  lead  salt  is  a  light  yellow  granular 
pp.  The  barium  salt  is  a  pale  yellow  gianular 
pp. 

Ethyl  ether  Et,A".  [128'^].  Formed  by 
treating  a  solution  of  quinone  totra-carboxylic 
ethei  in  HOAe  with  zinc-dust  (Nef).  Pale 
yellow  needles,  v.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and  HOAc, 
the  solutions  exhibiting  blue  fluorescence. 
Crystallises  in  two  forms,  both  monoclinic,  viz.: 
(i.)  a:6:c-2-388:l;3-0G0;  0  =  64=  36';  and  (ii.) 
a:6:c  =  1-790:1 :3-321  ;  jS  =  81=  53'  (Groth).  Its 
alcoholic  solution  is  coloured  bluish-green  by 
FeCl,.  It  dissolves  in  dilute  NaOHAq.  NaOEt 
gives  a  red  colour.  Nitric  acid  (S.G.  1-4) 
oxidises  it  to  quinone  tetra-carboxylic  ether. 
Zinc  and  HGl  reduce  it  to  the  following  body. 

Dihydride  of  hydroquinone  tetracarboxylic 
ether  C„H,^0„  i.e.  C,H,(0H),(C0,Et)  ,.p-Di7ceto- 
viethyleiie  tetracarboxylic  acid.  [144°].  Formed 
by  adding  zinc-dust  (10  g.)  and  cone.  HCl  to  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  the  preceding  ether  (2  g.) 
(Nef).  Colourless  needles  or  prisms  (containing 
a?aq).  In  the  hydrated  condition  it  is  v.  sol. 
alcohol  and  ether  ;  in  the  anhydrous  condition  it 
is  but  slightly  soluble  in  these  liquids.  Its 
solutions  show  feeble  blue  fluorescence.  Its 
alcoholic  solution  is  coloured  cherry-red  by  FeClj. 
Bromine  added  to  its  solution  in  CS,  forms 
hydroquinone  teti'a-oarboxylie  ether.  It  reacts 
with  phenyl-hydrazine  and  with  hydroxylamine; 
and  on  this  account  its  formula  may  also  be 
written  C,;Hj0,(C0,Et)j  i.e.  tetra-hydride  of 
quinone  tetra-carboxylic  acid.  Hence  Nef  sug- 
gests that  one  of  the  two  crystalline  forms  in 
which  he  obtained  hydroquinone  tetra-carboxylic 
ether  may  be  the  di-hydride  of  quinone  tetra- 
carboxylic ether  C„H,0.,(CO,Et),,. 

HYDROQUINONE    CAUBOXYLIC  ALDE- 

HYBE  V.  Dl-OXY-BENZOIC  ALDEHYDE. 

HYDEOdUINONE-GLirCOSIDE  v.  Akedtin. 
HYDKOdUINONE-PHTHALElN  C.,„H,  .O^  i.e. 
CO<C«f  ^>C<^A(OH)^0       MoL  w:  ^32. 

[227°].  Formed,  together  with  quinizarin,  by 
heating  hydroquinone  (2  mols.)  with  phthalic 
anhydride  (1  mol.)  and  a  quantity  of  iSnCI.,  equal 
to  13  times  the  weight  of  the  mixture,  the  whole 
being  heated  at  125°  for  13  hours  (Grimm,  B. 
6,  506;  Ekstrand,  B.  11,  713).  Tables  (contain- 
ing aq  from  water)  or  needles  (from  ether) ;  si. 
sol.  hot  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Crys- 
tallises from  alcohol  in  needles  (containing 
HOBt).  Alkalis  turn  its  aqueous  solution  deep 
violet.  Bromine,  added  to  its  solution  in  HOAc, 
forms  penta-bromo-hydroquinone  phthalein 
C^uHjErjOs  [above  300°],  a  colourless  crystalline 


powder,  insol.  all  ordinary  solvents.  It  gives 
colourless  solutions  with  alkalis. 

Di-acettjlderivative  C_.„H|„Ac20-.  [210^. 
Colourless  crystals  (from  MeOH). 

Hydroquinone  phthalin  C.,„H,,0..  [203=  un- 
cor.].  Formed  by  heating  hydroquinone-phthal- 
ein  for  4  hours  with  zinc-dust  and  aqueous 
NaOH.  Crystallises  from  benzene  in  large  tables 
(containing  C^H^).  Its  alkaline  solutions  are 
j  colourless.  H.^SO,  forms  a  red  liquid,  whence 
!  water  gives  an  olive-green  flocculent  pp.  of  hy- 
droquinone-phthalidin,  which  dissolves  in  ether 
with  green  fluorescence.  Hydroquinone-phthalin 
readily  yields  the  corresponding  phthalein  when 
treated  with  oxidising  agents. 

Di-acetyl  derivative  C.,aH.y^k.c.f)-^.  [191°]. 
Colourless  prisms  (from  MeOH). 

HYDRO-QUINONE  SULPHONIC  ACID 
C,.H,(OH),SO,H.  Prepared  by  heating  hydro- 
quinone (1  pt.)  with  8  pts.  of  H.^SO,  at  50°  for 
3  hours  (Seyda,  B.  16,  688).  Crystalline  solid. 
Gives  a  blue  colouration  with  Fe_,Clu.  By  fusion 
with  NaOH  or  by  heating  to  180°  with  aqueous 
or  alcoholic  NH,,  the  HSO3  group  is  eliminated 
as  sulphate  and  hydroquinone  regenerated. 

Salts.  —  A'K  :  long  monoclinic  crystals, 
«:6:c  =  •96:1:2-2256  ;  B  =  107°  23' ;  v.  sol.  water, 
si.  sol.  alcohol ;  reduces  AgNO^. — A',J3a  :  amor- 
phous powder,  sol.  water. — A'„Zn  4aq  :  concentric 
needles,  v.  sol.  water  and  alcohol. 

Hydroquinone  disulphonic  acid 
C„H,(OH),(SO.,H),.  Formed  by  treating  quinic 
acid  witli  fuming  H.^SO^  (Hesse,  A.  110,  195). 
Syrup ;  v.  sol.  water  and  alcohol,  insol.  ether. 
Solutions  of  its  alkaline  salts  give  a  deep  blue 
colour  with  FeCl.,  and  reduce  AgNO^.  Converted 
into  quinizarin  by  heating  with  phthalic  acid  and 
H,,SOj.  —  K,A"l.^aq:  prisms.  —  CaA"3aq. — 
BaA"  4aq  :  monoclinic  prisms,  m.  sol.  cold  water. 
— A"(PbOH),. 

Hydroquinone-di-Eulphonic  acid 
C,  H,(OH),(SO.,H),.  Prepared  by  heating  hydro- 
quinone (i  pt.)  with  5  pts.  of  fuming  H.,SO,  for 
1  hour  at  100  =-110°  (Seyda,  B.  16,  690).  Formed 
also  by  heating  potassium  thiochromate  with 
water  at  135°  (Graebe,  A.  146,  43).  Long  deli- 
quescent needles.  V.  sol.  alcohol,  v.  si.  sol. 
ether.  Gives  quinizarin  when  heated  with 
phthalic  acid  and  H^SOj. 

Salts. — A"K.,4aq:  long  prisms,  sol.  hot 
water,  si.  sol.  cold  water,  insol.  alcohol.  FeCl3 
colours  its  aqueous  solution  blue.  It  reduces  a 
boiling  solution  of  AgNO^.  — A"Na  /  :  white 
amorphous  powder,  sol.  water,  insol.  alcohol. — 
A  'Ba  3 jaq  :  glistening  needles  or  long  prisms, 
sol.  hot,  si.  sol.  cold,  water,  insol.  alcohol. — 
!  A"Zn  6aq  :  concentric  needles  or  long  prisms, 

sol.  hot  water. 
I  Hydroquinone  di-sulphonic  acid 
C„H,(OH),(SO;,H),.  From  p-diazo-phenol  disul- 
phonic acid  (Wiising,  A.  215,  239).  Does  not 
crystallise.  Gives  with  FeCl,  a  violet  colour. 
Reduces  AgNO^.  BaCI,  and  Pb(OAc)..  give  pps. 
sol.  HOAcAq. 

Salt. — ICA"aq. 

Hydroquinone-disulphonic acid.  Di-mcthyl 
derivative  C„H,(OMe)  ,(HSO,,),,.  Prepared  by 
sulphonating  the  di-methyl  ether  of  hydro- 
quinone (Kariof,  B.  13,  1673).  Colourless  deli- 
quescent needles.  V.  e.  sol.  water  and  alcohol, 
insol.  ether, 
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Salts.-- A"K.,:  lar^c  colouvlcss  tables,  sol. 
water.  FeCI,  colours  its  solution  deep  violet- 
blue. — A"(NH|).^:  colourless  soluble  prisms. — 
A"Ba  :  white  amorphous  powder,  v.  sol.  water, 
insol.  alcohol.  -A"Zn  :  felted  needles. 

HYDRORETENEQUINONE  v.  Ketene. 

HYDRDSOi-iBIC  ACID  v.  Hexenoic  acid.- 

HYDROSULPHIDES.  {Siilpliohijdratcs.) 
Compounds  of  an  element  or  radicle  with  hydro- 
gen and  sulphur.  The  name  is  sometimes  re- 
stricted to  those  compounds  which  on  account 
of  their  reactions  probably  contain  the  group 
SH.  The  hydrosulphides  are  the  sulphur  ana- 
logues of  the  hydroxides.  The  name  sulplio- 
hydratcs,  sometimes  given  to  these  compounds, 
is  badly  chosen,  as  it  suggests  a  compound  of 
water  with  a  sulphur-containing  substance.  The 
hydrosulpliides  are  not  numerous.  Many  non- 
metallic  sulphides  combine  with  more  positive 
sulphides  to  form  salts  the  negative  radicle  of 
which  is  the  non-metallic  sulphide  ;  such  salts 
may  be  regarded  as  derivatives  of  acidic  hydro- 
sulphides;  but  very  few  of  these  hypothetical 
acidic  hydrosulphides  have  been  isolated.  As^S^, 
for  instance,  combines  with  many  metallic  sul- 
phides to  form  salts  of  the  three  classes 
As  S;,.M',,S,  As,,S,.3M',,S,  and  As,S,.2M"S;  the 
hydrosulphides  of  As  corresponding  to  these 
salts  would  be  As.,S,|H„  or  AsS.SH,  As.S^H^  or 
As(SH).„  and  As,S-,H/or  As,S(SH),;  but  none 
of  these  hydrosulphides  has  been  isolated.  The 
compounds  H.SH  and  CS(iSH).,  are  acidic  hydro- 
sulpliides. The  metallic  hydrosulphides  which 
have  been  isolated,  e.g.  CaS^H.,,  BaS.H,,  are  few 
in  number  and  on  the  whole  unstable  ;  the  pro- 
duction of  a  hydrosulphide  seems  to  be  fairly 
characteristic  of  a  markedly  positive  metal. 

M.  M.  P.  M. 

HYDROSULPHOCYANIC  ACID  v.  Cyanic 
(suLruo)  Aciii,  p.  HU3. 

HYDRO-TEREPHTHALIC  ACID  v.  Ilijdi  ides 
of  Tkiiei'iitiialtc  aciii. 

HYDROTHYMoaUINONE  C,„H|,0,  i.e. 
C„H3re(C,H,)(0H),,.  [140  '].  ('2'.)0 ').  Fonned 
by  reducing  thymoquinone  with  SO.,  (Carstan- 
]en,  J.  pr.  [2]  3,  54;  Lalleniand,  .4."  101,  121; 
102,  1'21).  V.  si.  sol.  cold,  ni.  sol.  hot,  water  ; 
v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Rlay  be  sublimed, 
(lives  thymoquinone  on  oxidation.  Its  methyl 
ether  constitutes  80  p.c.  of  the  essential  oil  de- 
rived from  the  roots  of  Arnica  montana  (Sigel, 
A.  170.  303). 

Sulpkonic  acid  C„HMc(C,H,)(OH),.SO,H. 
Potassium  salt  KA'.  Formed  by  warming 
thymocpiinone  with  aijueous  K-.yOa  (Carstanjen, 
J.  p;-.  [2]  15,  478).  Crystalline.  FeCl,  colours 
its  aqueous  solutions  emerald  green,  the  colour 
changing  to  yellow.  It  reduces  silver  solution 
forming  a  mirror.  Decomposed  by  boiling 
HClAq  into  H.  SO,  and  hydrothymoquinone. 

HYDROTIGLIC  ACID  v.  Valeric  acid. 

HYDROTIC  ACID  C,H„NO,.  A  syrupy  acid 
occurring  in  perspiration  (Favre,  J.  pr.  58,  305). 
Sol.  aleoliol. — At;A'  :  v.  si.  sol.  alcohol. 

HEXA-HYDRO-TOLUENE  r.  Toluene  iiexa- 
nYr>i:ii>K. 

HYDROTOLUQUINONE  C,H,Me(OH).,[l:2:5]. 
[124^^1.    (N.)  ;  [126°]  (Kiedel,  B.  13,  120).  _ 

Formation. —  1.  By  reducing  toluquinone 
with  SO.,  (Nietzld,  A.  215,  159).— 2.  By  oxidising 
o-toluidine  with  chromic  acid  mixture  (Nietzki, 


B.  10, 1035).  -  3.  By  treating  amido-o-crcsol  with 
nitrous  acid  (Nevile  a.  Winther,  C.J.  41,  415; 
B.  15,  2',J7'J).  Pearly  plates.  May  be  sublimed. 
V.  e.  sol.  water,  alcohol  and  ether,  m.  sol.  benz- 
ene. Oxidised  readily  to  toluquinone.  In 
aqueous  NaOfI  it  forms  a  bluish-green  solnt'on, 
turning  dark  brown.  Its  ammoniacal  solution 
turns  brown  in  air.  FeCl^  gives  a  brownish-red 
colour.  Bleaching  powder  gives  a  bluish-green 
colouration,  turning  brown.  It  combines  witli 
aniline,  forming  C,H,(OH).^(NH.J'h),^,  which  crys- 
tallises in  small  white  i)latcs  [85-'],  sol.  water 
(Hebcbrand,  B.  15,  1974).  With  p-toluidinc  it 
forms  in  like  manner  C.H„(OH).,(C,H,Kl-I.,)„ 
crystallising  in  pearly  plates  [90'']. 

Di-acctyl  derivative  C,H„{OAc).,.  [52°]. 

Mono-methyl  ether  cjH,(0H)(OMc). 
[72°].  (240^-245°).  Formed,  together  with  the 
di-methyl  ether,  by  heating  hydrotoluquinone 
(12  pts.)  with  NaOH  (8  pts.),  Mel  (30  pts.)  and 
MeOH  (100  pts.)  at  100°.  Plates.  Sol. 
NaOHAq. 

Di-methyl  ether  C-H,.(OMe)„.  [15°]. 
(214°-218").  Differs  from  the' preceding  ether 
in  being  volatile  with  steam  and  ins  ol.  alkalis. 
Oxidised  by  chromic  acid  to  a  compound 
C|,H,„0|,  crystallising  from  alcohol  in  thin, 
almost  black,  needles  [153°],  which  may  be  re- 
duced by  aqueous  ammonium  sulphide  to 
Ci^Hi^O^,  which  separates  from  benzene  in  slen- 
der needles  [173°].  The  compound  Ci^Hi^Oiis 
converted  by  heating  with  cone.  HClAq  at  100° 
into  MeCl  and  C||H|.jO.,  [232^],  which  separates 
from  alcohol  in  plates  (containing  aq). 

Isohydrotoluquinone  C^H^O..  [204°]. 
Formed  by  allowing  toluquinone  (2  pts.)  to  stand 
for  24  hours  with  a  mixture  of  H.SOj  (5  pts.)  and 
water  (5  pts.)  and  reducing  the  resulting  isotolu- 
quinone  with  SO.,  (Spica,  G.  12,  225).  Pearly 
needles,  sol.  benzene,  v.  e.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether. 
I  Beoxidised  by  moist  air  to  isotoluquinone.  As 
j  only  one  toluquinone  is  indicated  by  theory,  this 
body  is  perhaps  a  polymeride  thereof. 

HYDROXAMIC   ACIDS   v.  IIydkoxylamine 

DEiaVATIVES. 

HYDROXIDES.  Compounds  of  an  element 
or  radicle  with  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  not  with 
water.  The  term  is  restricted  by  some  cliemists 
to  compounds  whose  reactions  indicate  the  pre- 
sence of  the  group  OH  (v.  Hydrates).  If  an 
hydroxide  is  defined  to  be  a  compound  of  an 
clement  or  radicle  with  the  group  OH,  a  classifi- 
cation of  hydroxides  may  be  made,  on  tlie  basis 
of  composition,  into  mono-,  di-,.  .  .  .n  hydroxy! 
compounds.  Hydroxides  vary  much  in  pro- 
perties; some  are  alkaline,  e.g.  KOH  and  NaOH; 
some  are  acids,  e.g.  NO.„OH  and  SO._.(OH)o ;  some 
are  neutral,  e.g.  H.OH  [cf.  Hydk.vpes). 

M.  JI.  P.  M. 
HYDROXCITIC  ACID  C,H|„N,0;.  An  acid 
j  jn'oduccd  by  the  action  of  soilium-amalgam  on 
acid  potassium  allanloximate  C.|H.^N.j0Jv  (Pono- 
maroff,  J.  U.  11,50).  Heavy  crystalline  powder, 
si.  sol.  boiling  water.  Not  affected  bv  boiling 
HClAq  or  UNO.,.  HClAq  at  150°  forms  CO,, 
ammonia,  and  a  little  CO.  Boiling  bromine 
water  gives  biuret,  CO,  and  CO.^.  Alkaline 
KMnO,  oxidises  it  to  allantoxanic  acid.  — 
(NH|).A'':  small  needles,  si.  sol.  cold  water. — 
K;,A"  :  small  prisms.  S.l'5.^Na..\".  -  BaA''2aq  : 
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crystalline  pp.  —  MgA"4aq.  —  PbA"l^aq.  — 
Ag.,A"  3aq  :  crystalline  pp. 

'HYDKOXY-  COMPOUNDS  v.  Oxy-  com- 
pounds. 

HYDSOXYL.  The  radicle  OH.  This  group 
occurs  in  alcohols  and  in  most  acids.  Its  pre- 
sence in  organic  compounds  is  shown  by  the 
following  reactions:  1.  Softiii"!.  gives  oil  hydro- 
gen. —  2.  Zinc  ethyl  gives  off  ethane  (Japp, 

C.  J.  37,  GG5).-3.  PCI5  gives  off  HCl.— 4.  AcCl 
and  BzCl  react,  giving  oil  HCl,  and  forming 
acetyl  and  benzoyl  derivatives  of  the  substance. 
6.  Ac^O  and  Bz.O  also  form  acetyl  and  benzoyl 
derivatives.  Tlie  number  of  hydroxyls  present 
may  be  determined  by  saponifying  the  acetyl 
derivative  with  standard  alkali,  and  titrating  the 
product  with  standard  acid  (Schiff,  B.  12,  1532). 
Jackson  a.  Eolfe  (Am.  9,  82)  prefer  to  jsrepare 
the  ;;j-bromo-benzoyl  derivative  by  means  of  ^j- 
bromo-benzoyl  chloride  or  anhydride,  and  then 
to  determine  by  analysis  the  percentage  of  brom- 
ine in  the  product. — 6.  According  to  Landwehr 
{B.  19,  272G)  if  a  substance  is  added  in  excess  to 
15  CO.  of  a  very  dilute  solution  of  ferric  chloride 
(prepared  by  adding  2  drops  of  a  10  p.c.  solution 
of  FeCl3  to  GO  c.c.  of  water),  the  production  of  a 
sulphur-yellow  colour  denotes  the  presence  of 
hydroxyl. 

Hydrogen  dioxide  has  sometimes  been  termed 
hydroxyl. 

HYDEOXYLAMINE  NH.OH.  (Oxy  am- 
vionia).  This  base  was  prepared  by  Lessen  in 
18G5  by  reducing  C.^H^NO.,  by  the  action  of  Sn 
and  HClAq.  It  is  a  product  of  the  reduction  of 
nitroparalBns  and  nitrolic  acids,  of  HNO,„  HNO.,, 
some  nitrates  and  nitrites,  and  is  also  produced 
by  the  union  of  H  with  NO.  NH  .OH  has  not 
been  isolated ;  it  is  known  only  in  aqueous  solu- 
tion. 

Formation. — 1.  By  the  partial  reduction  of 
HNO3,  by  Sn  and  certain  other  metals  with 
HClAq  or  H.,SO,Aq,  or  by  an  acidified  solution 
of  SnCL.  Divers  (C.  J.  43,  443)  and  Divers  a. 
Shimidzu  (C.  J.  47,  597)  have  examined  the 
reaction  of  Sn,  Zn,  and  some  other  metals  on 
HNO,Aq  in  presence  of  HCl  or  H.SO,.  They 
conclude  that  NH._,OH  is  a  product  of  the  inter- 
action of  both  acids  and  the  metal,  and  that  it 
is  not  produced  by  the  reducing  action,  on  the 
HNO3,  of  hydrogen  formed  by  the  reaction  be- 
tween the  metal  and  the  HCl  or  H.SO,  present. 
NH3  is  formed  along  with  NH.OH ;  according  to 

D.  a.  S.  the  NH.,  is  a  product  of  the  reaction  be- 
tween the  metal  and  HNO3.  Von  Dumreicher  (M. 
1, 724)  found  that  SnCl.in  presence  of  HCl  reduces 
HNO.,  to  NH.OH  ;  Divers  a.  Haga  (C.  J.  47,  G23) 
find  that  if  sufficient  water  is  present  to  prevent 
any  reaction  between  the  HCl  and  HNO3  no 
NH.OH  is  produced  ;  the  SnCL  thus  appears  to 
react  with  a  product  of  the  interaction  of  the 
two  acids. — 2.  By  reducing  NH,N03  by  Sn  and 
HClAq  (Maumen6,  C.  B.  70,  147) ;  or  NaNO.,  by 
the  same  reagents  (Donath,  IF.  A.  B.  [2nd  part] 
75,  5G6). — 3.  By  reducing  NO  by  passing  it  into 
Sn  and  HClAq,  or  by  reaction  with  SnCl.  and 
HClAq  (Von  Dumreicher,  M.  1,  724  ;  Divers  a. 
Haga,  C.  J.  47,  G23).  According  to  D.  a.  H. 
there  is  no  action  between  NO  and  acidified 
SnCl.  solution  at  100°.— 4.  By  the  action  of  Sn 
and  HCl,  or  SnCL  in  HClAq,  on  C,H  NO,  (Lossen, 
Z.  [2]  1,  551). — 5.  By  reducing  various  nitro- 


paraffins,  e.g.  CH,NO.,  or  C(CH,)  (NO.,).,,  by  Sn 
anil  HCl  (Msycr  a.  Locher,  B.  8, 215) ;  also  by  the 
reaction  of  the  nitroparartlius  with  cone.  H,SOj 
or  HClAq  (Preibisch,  J.  pr.  [2]  7,  480  ;  8,  316  ; 
M.  a.  L.,  I.e.).  —  6.  By  reducing  certain  nitrites  by 
K  or  Na  (Divers,  C.  J.  43,  454).— 7.  By  reducing 
AgNO,,  H  ;N0  ,  or  Cu(NO.,).,  by  H.S  (Divers  a. 
Shimidzu,  C.  J.  51,  48). 

Preparation. — 1.  A  mixture  of  120  grams 
C.,H-NO,|,  400  grams  granulated  tin,  and  800- 
1,000  c.c.  HCLH  S.G.  1-19,  to  which  are  added 
about  2,500-3,000  c.c.  water,  is  placed  in  several 
large  flasks ;  action  proceeds  without  heating  ; 
the  flasks  are  shaken  from  time  to  time  ;  when 
the  action  ceases  the  contents  of  the  flasks  are 
mixed,  at  least  an  equal  volume  of  water  is 
added,  and  the  Sn  is  jjpd.  by  passing  in  H.^S  ; 
the  filtrate  from  SnS  is  concentrated,  at  first 
over  a  flame,  then  on  the  water-bath;  NH|CI 
separates  out,  then  a  compound  of  NH,C1  with 
SnCl.j  ;  these  crystals  are  i-emoved,  and  the 
mother-liquor  is  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk, 
when  crystals  of  NH.,0H.HC1  mixed  with  NH,CI 
separate  (the  mother-liquor  contains  various 
compounds  of  C,  and  chlorides  of  Fe,  &c.,  de- 
rived from  the  HCl  or  the  Sn  used).  The  crystals 
are  shaken  with  a  very  little  cold  absolute  alco- 
hol, the  liquid  is  poured  off  ;  a  few  drops  more 
absolute  alcohol  are  added,  and  again  poured  off; 
the  crystals  are  now  kept  in  contact  with  boiling 
absolute  alcohol  until  they  are  dissolved,  the 
liquid  is  filtered  hot,  and  (while  still  hot)  enough 
PtCl,  in  alcohol  is  added  to  ppt.  the  NH|C1  as 
2NH^CLPtGl, ;  the  filtered  liquidyields  crystals  of 
pure  NH.OH.HCl  on  cooling  ;  by  evaporating  the 
mother-liquid  a  further  yield  of  crystals  is  ob- 
tained ;  these  should  be  recrystallised  from  hot 
absolute  alcohol.  About  47  grams  NH_..OH  are 
obtainable  by  this  process  from  120  grams 
CHjNOa  (Lossen,  A.  Sitppl.  G,  220).  To  pre- 
pare the  C.,H^NO.,for  making  NH.OH,  400  grams 
HNO,Aq  S.G.  1-4,  which  have  been  boiled  for  a 
few  minutes  with  about  7  grams  urea  nitrate 
and  allowed  to  cool,  are  mixed  with  300  grams 
commercial  absolute  alcohol ;  300  grams  urea 
nitrate  are  added,  and  the  whole  is  distilled  from 
a  tubulated  retort  until  from  ■§  to  |  have  distilled 
over,  when  a  funnel  with  glass  stopcock  is  placed 
in  the  tubulus  of  the  retort,  and  a  freslily  pre- 
pared mixture  of  400  g.  HNO.Aq  with  300  g. 
alcohol  is  allowed  to  flow  into  tlie  retort, 
drop  by  drop,  while  distillation  proceeds.  The 
C.jH^NO.,  thus  obtained  is  washed  with  water, 
and  then  used  as  already  described.  —  2.  Von 
Dumreicher  (Sitz.  W.  82,  5G0)  recommends 
the  reduction  of  C.^Hj.NO.,  by  a  solution  of 
SnCL  in  HCL\q  ;  about  90  p.c.  of  the  theoretical 
yield'of  NH.,.OH  is  tlius  obtained.  C.H  NO,  is 
mixed  with  a  solution  of  SnCL  in  cone.  HClAq 
in  the  ratio  shown  by  the  equation 
C  .H  N0.,  +  3SnCL4  GHCl 
=  NH_,.bH  +  C.,II„0  +  3SnCl ,  +  H  ,0  ; 
alcohol  is  added  so  as  to  make  a  homogeneous 
liquid,  and  after  a  little  the  whole  is  gently 
warmed  until  a  little  of  the  liipiid  gives  a  clear 
yellow  pp.  with  H.,S.  The  Sn  is  removed  by  ppn. 
with  H^S,  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  and  treated 
as  directed  in  1.  Instead  of  the  tedious  process 
of  ppg.  Sn  by  H,,S,  and  the  long-continued  eva- 
poration of  the  filtrate,  V.  Meyer  (B.  15,  2789)  re- 
commends to  concentrate  the  liquid  considerably, 
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and  when  coUl  to  adtl  excess  ot  Na_,CO.„  to  filler 
from  the  pp.  which  contahis  fin,  and  also  Fc,  Ca, 
&c.,  present  as  impurities,  to  carefully  acidify 
with  HCl,  and  evaporate  on  the  water-bath  ;  by 
treating  the  residue  with  liot  absolute  alcohol, 
filtering  from  NaCl  and  NH|C1,  and  cooling, 
crystals  ot  NH„OH.HCI  containing  only  about 
10  p.c.  NH^C1  are  obtained.  Tliese  crystals  are 
sui'liciontly  pure  for  most  purposes  for  which 
NH.,OH  is  used.— 3.  Ludwig  a.  Hcin  {B.  2,  671) 
pass  NO  (made  from  HNO.„  H,SO,,  and  FeSO,, 
and  stored  in  a  gasholder)  througli  a  series  of 
bottles  containing  Sn  and  cone.  HClAq  to  which 
a  little  PtCl,|  has  been  added ;  the  dissolved  Sn 
is  removed  by  ppn.  as  SnS  ;  the  rest  of  the  pro- 
cess is  as  described  in  1.  In  this  reaction  some 
N  is  always  produced,  but  N.,0  is  not  formed 
(Divers  a.  Hager,  C.  J.  47,  023).  If  air  is  ex- 
cluded no  NH.,  is  produced  according  to  D.  a.  H. ; 
but  Von  Dumreicher  {M.  1,  724)  says  that  NH^ 
is.  formed  by  reduction  of  NH„OH  by  the  SnCl.„ 
4.  NHoOH  is  not  economically  prepared  by  the 
reduction  of  HNOj.  In  one  case,  however.  Divers 
obtained  fully  80  p.c.  of  the  HNO3  as  NH.OH 
(C.  J.  43,  445)  ;  in  this  experiment  58  c.c.  cone. 
HClAq  were  mixed  with  5  c.c.  HNO^Aq  S.G.  1-42, 
and  the  mixture  was  at  once  poured  on  to  35  g. 
granulated  tin  in  an  atmosphere  of  CO.^,  the 
flask  being  placed  in  cold  water.  If  this  method 
is  employed  the  liquid  must  be  kept  very  de- 
cidedly acid  throughout  the  reaction  ;  about  5-6  g. 
H„SO,,  (supposing  that  acid  to  be  used)  should 
be  present  in  every  100  c.c.  liquid,  the  amount 
of  HNO.|  in  100  c.c.  not  exceeding  •7g.  (Divers  a. 
Shimidzu,  C.  J.  47,  5'J7).  Divers  (C.  J.  43, 
453)  has  examined  the  action  of  various  metals 
on  a  mixture  of  HNO.,  and  HCl  or  H^SO,. 

NH.jOHAq  is  obtained  from  one  of  the  salts 
prepared  as  described,  (i.)  by  forming  the  sul- 
phate, by  evaporating  the  other  salt  with  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  H.^SO,,,  and  crystallising 
from  alcohol,  and  (ii.)  by  decomposing  the  sul- 
phate in  aqueous  solution  by  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  BaO.,H,  in  solution,  and  filtering 
from  BaSOj. 

PropiTtics. — NILOH  has  not  been  isolated. 
When  NH,,OHAq  is  distilled  NH,  and  water 
pass  over,  the  distillate   also  contains  some 
NH._,OH.  NHoOHAq  is  colourless  and  odourless  ; 
it  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  acts  as  an  ener- 
getic reducer.    An  alcoholic  solution  of  NH^OH, 
obtained  by  decomposing  cone.  2NH.OH.H.S0  ,Aq 
by  KOH  in  alcohol,  reddens  and  inflames  the 
skin.     NH^OHAq  produces  pps.,  insol.  excess, 
in  solutions  of  ZnSO.,,  NiSO.,,  FeClj,  alum,  Cr- 
aluni,  and  Pb  acetate  ;  pps.  are  not  produced  ' 
from   salts  of  Mg,  Ca,    Sr,  Ba.     NH,,OHAq  i 
is  unstable,  it    is  decomposed    by  KOHAq.  j 
NH.^OHAq  is  distinctly  basic;  in  its  reactions 
with  acids  it  resembles  NH^Aq,  both  combine  , 
with  the  acids  to  form  salts  M.HCl,  M.,.H.,KO„ 
etc.,  when  M  =  NH.,OH  or  NH,.    The  "heat  of 
neutralisation  of  NH.OHAq  is  considerably  less  ! 
than  that  of  NH,Aq  ;  Thomsen  (Th.  1,  405)  gives  I 
these  numbers:  [2NH-OHAq,2HClAq]  =18,520;  | 
[2NH-0HAq,H-S0'Aq]  =  21,580  ;  the  values  for 
NH,  are  24,540  and  28,150  respectively.  The 
introduction  of  the  acidic  group  OH  in  place  of  j 
H  considerably  decreases  the  basic  chai'actcr  of 
the  molecule.    More  heat  is  produced  in  the 
formation,  from  the  elements,  of  an  aqueous  | 


solution  of  NH.OH  than  of  NIL,;  Thomscn's 
numbers  are  [N,H',0,AqJ  24,2'JO  ;  [N,H',Aq] 
=  20,320;  similarly  Vvith  the  hydrochlorides 
[N,H',0,C1J  =70,510;  [N,H',C1]  =  75,7'JO  {Th.  2, 
84). 

As  NHj.OH  cannot  be  gasified  its  molecular 
weight  is  unknown.  Lossen  has  show^n  that 
there  are  three  isomerides  of  the  form  NEli.OIl, 
and  three  of  the  form  NE,E,.OR,  where  R  is  one 
monovalent  radicle  and  Rj  is  another  monova- 
lent radicle.  It  appears  then  as  if  each  H  in 
NH,OH  were  differently  related  to  the  rest  of 
the  molecule  from  the  other  H  atom :  the 
formula  NH^.OH,  however,  shows  two  H  atoms 
similarly  related  to  the  rest  of  the  molecule. 
This  formula  is  confirmed  by  the  production  of 
hydroxylamine  by  reducing  nitrites  (NO.^.OH), 
and  by  the  general  reactions  and  combinations 
of  the  body.  If  the  molecule  of  hydroxylamine 
is  represented  by  the  formula  HO.H^N— NH^.OH, 
the  existence  of  all  the  observed  isomeric  deriva- 
tives is  accounted  for  [v.  Hyduoxyl.wiine  deki- 

VATIVES). 

Detection  and  Estimation. — Traces  of  salts 
of  NHoOH  ppt.  Cu.O  from  fairly  cone.  KOHAq 
or    NaOHAq    to    which    a    little  CuSO.Aq 
has    been  added   (Lossen)  [2NHj04-4CuO 
=  N.,0  +  2Cu.,0 -t- 3H.,0].    NH,OH  may  be  esti- 
mated by  titration  with  standard  I,  in  presence 
of  MgO  added  to  neutrahse  HI  [2NH:,0  4-2L 
=  N.,0  +  H.,0 -1- 4HI]  ;  or  by  warming  with  solu- 
tion'of  Fe.,(S0,)3  to  80°-90°,  and  determining  the 
ferrous  iron  by  standard  KMnO^Aq 
[2Fe.,(SOj),,  +  2NH,0 
=  4FeS0j  -1-  2H..S0,  +  N.,0  +  H.,0] 
{v.  Meyeringh,  B.  10,  1940). 

Bcaclions. —  1.  NH^OHAq  reduces  many  me- 
tallic salts  in  solution  ;  CuSO_|Aq  gives  a  grass- 
green  pp.,  becoming  reddish,  on  boiling  Cu.^O 
ppts. ;  the  pp.  in  the  cold  is  sol.  in  excess  of 
NH^OHAq,  access  of  air  to  the  solution  causes 
a  brown-green  pp.  sol.  on  gently  warming  ;  am- 
moniacal  CuSO^Aq  is  decolourised  by  NH^OHAq, 
CuSO.i  with  excess  of  KOH  is  reduced  to  Cu^O  ; 
HgCLAq  is  reduced  to  HgCl ;  AgNO,  gives  Ag 
with  evolution  of  gas  (N„0  and  N)  ;  salts  of 
An  and  Pt  are  reduced  to  metal,  the  latter  on 
warming  (Fremy,  C.  R.  70,  61,  1207  ;  Lossen, 
B.  8,  357)  ;  KXrO^Aq  is  reduced,  but  only  on 
warming,  addition  of  a  little  H.^SO^  causes  rapid 
evolution  of  gas  and  formation  of  a  brown  pp. 
(Lossen,  A.  Supj^l.  6,  235).  In  these  reactions 
the  NH.^OH  is  generally  completely  decomposed 
to  H.,0,  N.,0,  and  N ;  according  to  Meveringh 
{B.  lb,  HI  16)  and  Donath  ( W.  A.  B.  75  [2nd  part], 
560),  only  N.^0  is  evolved. — 2.  According  to  Von 
Dumreicher  {HI.  1,  724)  acidified  stannous  chlor- 
ide reduces  NH,,0H  to  NH,,  at  100°  ;  but  Divers 
a.  Haga  {C.  J.  47,  623)  assert  that  no  NH  ,  is  pro- 
duced if  access  of  air  is  prevented.  -3.  Tin  and 
hydrochloric  acid  slowly  reduce  NILOH  to  NH., 
(Lossen) ;  according  to  Divers  a.  Haga  {I.e.)  Sn 
and  hot  cone.  HClAq  have  hardly  any  action  on 
NlLOH.HCl;  Divers  a.  Shimidzu  (C.  47,  597) 
sav  that  Zn  and  H.SO.Aq  likewise  have  practi- 
cally no  action  on  2NH.,0H.H,S0,.— 4.  NH.OHAq 
and  salts  of  NH^,OH  are  decomposed  hy  iiotash 
with  evolution  of  N,  NH„  and  a  little  N^,0.  -  - 

5.  Iodine  quickly  decomposes  NH.^OH  and  its 
salts  to  N.,0  and  H^O  with  formation  of  HI. — 

6.  Ferric  sulphate  is  reduced  by  NH^OH  and  its 
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salts  to  FeSOj,  with  evolution  of  N^.— 7.  Con- 
tact with  zi}ic,  in  absence  of  acid,  decomposes 
NH^OH  and  its  salts  (Divers  a.  Shimidzu,  C.  J. 
47,  597). — 8.  Sodium  nitrate  causes  evolution  of 
N..0  from  2NH.0H.H  SO,Aq  ;  dilute  solutions 
of  KNO,  and  2NH,0H.H,S0,,  only  react  when 
boiled  {V.  Meyer,  C.  C.  1876.  620). 

Combinations. — NH_OHAq  combines  with 
many  acids  to  form  salts.  In  these  reactions 
NH^OH  behaves  similarly  to  NH., ;  the  acid  and 
base  combine,  and  the  salt  is  the  only  pro-luct 
of  the  interaction.  The  salts  of  NH^OH  have 
the  composition  BAj  B.An  BAm,  where  B 
=  NH^OH,  Ai  =  monobasic  acid.  An  =  dibasic 
acid,  Ani  =  tribasic  acid.  The  salts  of  NH^OH 
crystallise  without  water ;  they  are  easily  de- 
composed by  heat,  generally  with  evolution  of 
N  and  N.,0.  The  chief  salts  are  acetate 
NHoOH.C  crystallises  from  warm  absolute 

alcohol ;  hijclrochloride  NH„0H.HC1,  crystallises 
from  alcohol  or  water,  melts  at  100°,  and  then 
decomposes  violently  to  N,  HCl,  H^O,  and  NH,C1. 
V.  Meyer  [B.  15,  2789)  says  that  the  presence  of 
10-15  p.c.  NH^Cl  in  NH.OH.HCl  is  not  objec- 
tionable for  most  purposes  for  which  the  salt  is 
used,  and  that  the  salt  is  perfectly  stable  when 
it  is  mixed  with  some  NI-I,C1.  If,  however,  it 
should  contain  any  HCl  or  FeCl.|  the  whole  of 
the  NH.OH.HCl  is  slowly  changed  to  NH.Cl. 
Nitrate  NH^OH.HNO.,,  easily  sol.  in  absolute 
alcohol ;  phospliate,  NH.^OH.HjPO,,,  separates  in 
small  crystals  on  mixing  dilute  solutions  of 
Na,HPO„  and  an  easily  sol.  salt  of  NH,OH ; 
sulphate  2NH^0H.H_.S0j,  very  sol.  in  water,  ppd. 
by  alcohol.  Meyeringh  (B.  10,  1946)  describes 
some  double  salts:  hydroxijlamine  alum 
(2NH,0H.H  SOJ.Al..(SO,)3.24H„0,  and  a  chrome- 
alum'  (2NH,.OH.H.,SOj).Cr„(SO,),.24H„0,  and 
iron  alum  (2NH,,OH.H2SO,).Fe,(SO,)V24H,0. 
These  double  salts  are  formed  in  octahedral 
crystals  by  mixing  cone,  solutions  of  their  consti- 
tuent salts  and  allowing  to  crystallise ;  the  double 
salt  (2NH,OH.H,,SOJ.MgSO,.6H,0  was  obtained 
by  mixing  solutions  of  the  constituent  salts. 

M.  M.  P.  M. 

HYDROXYL AMINE  DERIVATIVES.  Hy- 
droxylamine  is  a  very  important  reagent  in  or- 
ganic cheanistry,  since  it  reacts  with  aldehydes 
and  ketones  with  elimination  of  water,  forming 
the  oxims  (V.  Meyer  a.  Janny,  B.  15,  2783  ;  10, 
167) 

E  .CHO  +  H  ,NOH  =  ECNOH  +  H.,0 
E.CO.E'  +  H,NOH  =  EE'CNOH  +  H,0. 
The  oxims  are  also  called  isonitroso-  compounds, 
and  are  frequently  interchangeable  with  nitroso- 
compounds.  Thus,  nitroso-phenol  is  identical  with 
the  mono-oxim  of  quinone ;  and  the  oxim  of  pyr- 
uvic acid  is  identical  with  0-nitroso-propionic 
acid.  The  reaction  of  hydroxylamine  on  ketones 
sometimes  does  not  take  place  when  there  are  no 
hydrogen  atoms  attached  to  the  carbon  united 
with  the  carbonyl  (Herzig  a.  Meisel,  B.  21, 
3493). 

Thioaldehydes  react  upon  hydroxylamine  in 
the  same  manner  as  aldehydes,  producing  the 
same  compounds. 

Alkoyl  derivatives  of  hydroxylamine 
Benzoyl    derivative  BzNH.OH.  Bem- 
hydroxamic  acid.    [125°].    S.  2-2  at  6°.  If 
hydroxylamine  hydrochloride  (1  pt.)  be  dissolved 
in  water  (9  pts.)  and  the  solution,  after  neutrali- 


sation with  NaOH,  be  mixed  with  benzoyl 
chloride  (.3  pts.)  in  the  cold,  di-benzoyl-hydroxyl- 
amine  separates  while  the  benzoyl  hydroxyl- 
amine which  remains  in  solution  may  be  ppd. 
as  Ba  salt  by  baryta,  and  then  liberated  by 
H,SO,  (Lessen,  4.  IGl,  347).  Trimetric  plates 
(from  alcohol);  rt:6:c  = -356:1: -322  (Klein,  A. 
166,  ISO).  M.  sol.  water,  v.  e.  sol.  alcohol,  si. 
sol.  ether  and  CS.^,  insol.  benzene.  Decomposed 
somewhat  violently  by  heat.  Acid  in  reaction. 
Boiling  dilute  HCl  or  H.SOj  split  it  up  into 
hydroxylamine  and  benzoic  acid. 

Salts.  —  BzNH.OK(BzNH.OH)  :  trimetric 
prisms  or  plates,  m.  sol.  warm  water,  si.  sol. 
alcohol.    Crystallises  from  an  alcoholic  solution 

j  even  in  presence  of  excess  of  caustic  potash 

j  (BzNH.0Na)(BzNH.0H)3aq:  plates.  Effloresces 
in  dry  air.    Its  aqueous  solution  gives  white 

I  pps.  with  solutions  of  CaSOj,  alum,  MnCL,  and 
lead  nitrate  ;  a  nearly  white  pip.  with  CuSO., ;  a 
green  pp.  with  chrome  alum ;  a  whitish-green 

;  pp.  with  NiSO^ ;  a  peach-coloured  pip.  with  co- 
balt nitrate ;  and  a  yellow  pp.  witli  mercuric 
chloride.  All  these  pps.  dissolve  in  excess. 
Silver  nitrate  gives  a  white  pp.,  insol.  excess, 
and  rapidly  blackening.  FeClj  gives  a  dark-red 
pp.  dissolving  in  excess  with  formation  of  an 
intense  red  solution.  This  characteristic  coloura- 
tion is  destroyed  by  cone.  HClAq  but  reappears 
on  dilution. — Ba(0.NHBz)2:  minute  needles, 
formed  by  neutralising  the  acid  potassium  salt 
with  ammonia  and  ppg.  with  barium  chloride. 
— Ba(ONHBz),(HONHBz)o:  crystallises  insmall 
prisms,  together  with  free  benzoyl-hydroxyl- 
amine,  when  the  neutral  Ba  salt  is  decomposad 
by  an  insufficient  quantity  of  H.SO,  and  the 
filtrate  is  allowed  to  evaporate.  V.  si.  sol. 
water  and  alcohol. — Ca(0>iHBz)., :  amorphous 
pp. — Zn(ONHBz)., :  crystalline  pp. 

Ethyl  ether  v.  Ethyl-hydroxylamine 
(infra). 

Di-bensoyl  derivative  Bz,_,NOH.  Di- 
hemhydroxamic  acid.  [153°]  (Steiner,  A.  178, 
226 ;  cf.  Heintz,  Z.  [2]  5,  733).  Formed  by  the 
action  of  BzCl  on  hydroxylamine  or  on  benzoyl- 
hydroxy  lamine  (Lossen).  Formed  also  by  treat- 
ing nitro-ethane  with  BzCl  and  extracting  the 

]  product  with  boiling  benzene  (Kessel,  Bl.  [2]  38, 
171).  Needles  or  prisms.  SI.  sol.  water,  cold 
alcohol,  ether,  and  CSj,  m.  sol.  hot  alcohol, 
almost  insol.  benzene.  Acid  to  litmus.  Decom- 
poses violently  when  heated  above  its  melting- 
point,  forming  benzanilide  phenyl  cvanate, 
HOBz,  and  CO^  (Pieschel,  A.  175,  305).  BoiHiig 
dilute  acids  sislit  it  up  into  hydroxylamine  and 
benzoic  acid.  Boiling  baryta-water  forms  benzoic 

j  acid  and  benzoyl-hydroxjdamine.    FeCl.j  does 

I  not  colour  solutions  of  di-benzoyl-hydroxylamine, 
but  in  neutral  solutions  it  gives  a  reddish-yellow 
pp.  A  solution  of  the  K  salt  gives  white  pps. 
with  nitrate  of  Pb,  Ag,  and  Co,  with  MnCU,  with 
ZnSOj  and  with  CdSO.,;  a  bluish-green  pp.  with 
chrome  alum ;  and  an  apple-gveen  pp.  with 
NiS04.  Unlike  mono-benzoyl-hydroxylamine  it 
gives  no  pp.  with  salts  of  the  alkaline  earths. — 
Bz.jNOK :  thin  pearly  plates  (from  alcohol)  or 
minute  six-sided  tables ;  decomposed  by  hot 
water  into  potassium  benzoate,  di-phenyl-urea, 
and  CO., ;  and  by  NaOH  into  benzoyl-hydroxyl- 

!  amine  and  NaOi3z.-Bz.,NONa.— (Bz„NO)^Pb.— 

j  Bz.NOAg. 
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Tri  -  hensoyl  dcrivaiivc  Bz^NOBz. 
Pound  among  the  products  of  the  action  of 
benzoyl  chloride  dissolved  in  toluene  on  dry 
hydroxylamine  hydrochloride.  It  is  also  formed 
by  heating  Bz.NOK  with  BzCl  at  100°,  after- 
wards removing  excess  of  BzCl  with  ether,  and 
KCl  with  water,  and  crystallising  the  residue 
from  alcohol  (Lessen,  A.  IGl,  300;  175,  282, 
299  ;  185,3,  34;  Steiner,  A..  178,  225).  It  occurs 
in  three  modifications,  and  is  best  prepared  by  ' 
drenching  10  pts.  of  silver  di-bonzoyl-hydroxyl-  j 
amine  with  30  pts.  of  dry  benzene  and  adding 
4  pts.  of  benzoyl  chloride  diluted  with  8  pts.  of 
benzene.  The  mixture  gradually  separates  into 
a  pp.  and  a  liquid;  the  pp.  is  washed  with  ether 
which  takes  up  ohietly  the  (a)-modification,  and 
then  with  boiling  alcohol  which  dissolves  the 
{/3)-and  {7) -modifications,  together  with  di- 
benzoyl-hydroxylaniine.  The  alcoholic  solution, 
treated  with  a  solution  of  Na._,CO.„  yields  a  pp. 
consisting  of  the  (^3)-  and  (yj-modifications,  which 
may  be  purified  by  rccrystallisatiou  from  ether  or 
alcohol,  when  the  many-faced  prisms  or  needles 
of  the  (iS)-compound  must  be  separated  by  hand- 
l^icking  from  the  short  thick  rhombohedra  of  [ 
the  (7)-isomcride.  All  three  modifications  are 
split  up  by  dry  distillation  into  phenyl  cyanate 
and  benzoic  anhydride ;  and  are  converted  by 
alcoholic  KOH  into  KOBz  and  the  di-benzoyl 
derivative. 

(a)-Tri-benzoyl-bydroxylamine[100°]. 
Monoclinic  crystals;  a:6:c  =  1-850:1:1-142  ;  /8  = 
81°  42'  (Lehmann,  Z.  E.  1,  C27  ;  Klein  a.  Trech- 
raann,  .4.  186,  76;  Z.  K.  1,  ("37).  V.  e.  sol. 
ether  and  boiling  alcohol,  v.  sol.  boiling  benzene. 
Boiling  HClAq  (S.G.  1-05)  in  one  hour  completely 
splits  it  up  into  benzoic  acid  and  di-benzoyl- 
hydroxylamine. 

(iS)-Tri-benzoyl-hydroxyl amine  [142°]. 
Monoclinic  crystals ;  a\h:c  =  -897:1:  -300  ;  /8  =  83° 
21'.  Less  sol.  benzene  than  the  preceding. 
Insol.  ether,  m.  sol.  boiling  alcohol.  Not  affected 
by  boiling  dilute  HClAcj ;  but  at  150°  it  is  split 
up  by  cone.  HClAq  into  HOBz,  hydroxylamine, 
andBz.NOH.  Unlike  the  (a)-isomeride  it  dis- 
solves in  aqueous  Na^CO^. 

(7)-Tri-benzoyl-hydroxyramine  [112°]. 
Short  monoclinic  prisms;  «.:6:c  =  •926:1:?  ;  & 
=  65°  55'.  Converted  by  hot  dilute  HClAq  into 
the  (j8)-isomeride.  Alcohohc  KOH  forms  EtOBz 
and  Bz,NOEt. 

Anisijl    derivative  C,H,(OMe).NH.OH. 
j)-MeLlioxy-benzoyl  derivative.     [157°].  When 
anisyl  chloride  is  added  to  a  solution  of  hydroxyl- 
amine hydrochloride  in  ten  times  its  weight 
of  watei-,  together  with  enough  Na^CO,  to  make 
the  liquid  alkaline,  there  separates  anisic  acid, 
anisyl-hydroxylamine,  and  di-anisyl-hydroxyl- 
amine.    The  pp.  is  boiled  several  times  with 
water,  when  anisic  acidandanisyl-hydroxylamine 
are  dissolved,  and  may  subsequently  be  separated  , 
by  their  barium  salts,  that  of  the  latter  being  ] 
insoluble.    The  di-anisyl  derivative  which  re- 
mains undissolved  in  the  boiling  water  is  freed 
from  anisic  acid  by  cold  aqueous  Na^CO.,  (Los- 
sen,  A.  175,  284).    Lamin;e,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and 
boiling  water,  si.  sol.  cold  water,  v.  si.  sol.  ether,  i 
insol.  benzene.    FeCl.,  colours  its  solutions  deep 
violet.  —  C„H/OMe)NHOK,C„H,(0]Me)NH.OH  :  ] 
long  flat  needles,  moderately  soluble  in  cold 
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water.  —  C,H,(OMe)NH.O.PbOAc  :  pulverulent 
pp.  (Hodge-s,  ^.  182,  218). 

Di-anisyl  derivative 
(C  H,(OMe)CO).,NOH  or 

Q,H,(OMe).CONH.O.C,H,(0Me).C0.  [14.3°]. 
Needles,  v.  si.  sol.  ether,  insol.  benzene.  Split 
up  by  boiling  baryta-water  into  anisic  acid  and 
anisyl-hydroxylamine. 

Bemoi/l-anisyl  derivative 
BzNH.0.c6.C„H,.0Me.  [132°].  Formed  by 
treating  benzoyl-hydroxylamine  with  anisyl 
chloride.  Needles  or  prisms  (from  alcohol). 
Split  up  by  heating  with  baryta-water  into  anisic 
acid  and  benzoyl-hydroxylamine.  The  jjotas- 
sium  salt  is  split  up  by  boiling  water  into  anisic 
acid,  s-di-phenyl-urea,  and  CO.,.  Benzoyl-anisyl- 
hydroxylamine  is  resolved  by  distillation  into 
anisic  acid  and  anisyl-anilide. 

Anisi/l-bcnzoyl  derivative 
C,H,(0Me).C0.NH.6Bz.  [148°].  Formed  by 
treating  anisyl-hydroxylamine  with  benzoyl 
chloride.  Needles  or  prisms.  Split  up  by  heat- 
ing with  baryta-water  into  benzoic  acid  and 
anisyl-hydroxjlamine.  The  potassium  salt  is 
split  up  by  boiling  with  water  into  benzoic  acid, 
s-di-j)-methoxy-di-phenyl-urea,  andCO.^.  Anisyl- 
benzoyl-hydroxylamine  is  split  up  by  distillation 
into  Ijenzoic  acid,  benzoyl-anisidine,  CO.^^  and 
methoxyphenyl  cyanate. 

Bemoyl- anisyl -hensoyl  derivative 
BzN(GO.C,.H,.OMe).'OBz  ?  Formed,  in  three 
modifications,  by  the  action  of  BzCl  on  the 
silver  salt  of  benzoyl-anisyl-hydroxylamine.  In 
one  preparation  35  pts.  of  (a),  6  pts.  of  (j8),  and 
5  pts.  of  the  (7)  variety  were  got. 

(a)-Modification  [114°].  Short  triolinic 
prisms.  This  is  the  modification  formed  in 
largest  quantity.  When  heated  with  dilute  HCI 
it  is  split  up  into  benzoic  acid  and  benzoyl- 
anisyl-hydroxylamine  ;  while  cone.  HClAq  gives 
hydroxylamine,  benzoic  acid,  and  anisic  acid. 
Alcoholic  KOH  forms  benzoic  ether  and  benzoyl- 
anisyl-hydroxylamine  ;  aqueous  KOH  forms 
chiefly  benzoic  acid  and  benzoyl-anisyl-hydroxyl- 
amine, but  produces  also  a  small  quantity  of 
anisic  acid  and  di-benzoyl-hydroxylamine.  On 
dry  distillation  the  (<i)-modification  is  decomposed 
with  slight  carbonisation  into  phenyl  cyanate 
and  benzoyl-anisic  anhydride,  a  small  quantity 
of  p-methoxy-phenyl  cyanate  and  Bz.^O  being 
also  produced. 

(/3)-Modi fication  [125°].  Trimetric prisms; 
chiefly  found  in  the  alcoholic  mother-liquor  of 
the  first  crystallisation  of  the  crude  product  of 
the  action  of  BzCl  on  benzoyl-anisyl-hydroxyl- 
amine. Not  affected  by  boiling  for  one  hour 
with  9  pts.  of  dilute  HClAq  (S.G.  1-05) ;  fuming 
HClAq  converts  it  into  benzoic  acid,  anisic  acid, 
and  hydroxylamine,  a  little  benzoyl-anisyl- 
hydroxylamine  being  likewise  formed.  Alcoholic 
KOH  converts  it  into  EtOBz  and  benzoyl-anisyl- 
hydroxylamine. 

(7)-Moditication  [110°]?  Monoclinic 
tables  ;  separated  from  the  crystals  of  the  (o)- 
variety  by  hand-picking.  After  fusion  it  takes  a 
long  time  to  solidify,  and  then  melts  at  120°, 
having  perhaps  been  converted  into  the  (/3) -mo- 
dification. Boiling  dilute  HCI  (S.G.  1-05)  forms 
benzoic  acid,  benzoyl-anisyl-hydroxylamine,  and 
a  quantity  (40  p.c.)  of  the  (^)-modification  of 
benzoyl-anisyl-bsnzoyl-hydroxylamine. 
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Di-benzoyl-anisyl  derivative 
Bz,N.O.CO.C„H,.OMe.    Formed,  in  two  modifi- 
cations, by  the  action  of  anisyl  chloride  on  di- 
benzoyl-hydroxylamine  (Lossen,  A.  186,  21). 

(a)-Modification  [110°].  Monoclinic 
needles  or  prisms.  Boiling  dilute  HCl  (S.G. 
I'Oo)  easily  splits  it  up  into  anisic  acid  and  di- 
benzoyl-hydroxylamine.  Alcoholic  KOH  gives, 
on  the  contrary,  benzoic  acid  and  benzoyl-anisyl- 
hydroxylamine.  Split  up  by  heat  into  phenyl 
cyanate  and  benzoic  anisic  anhydride,  together 
■with  smaller  quantities  of  p-methoxy-phenyl 
cyanate  and  BZjO. 

(j8) -Modification  [110°].  Rosettes  of 
small  crystals,  occurring  in  the  last  crop  of  crys- 
tals of  its  (a)-isomeride.  It  is  scarcely  attacked 
by  boiling  dilute  HCl  (S.G.  1-05)  ;  while  pro- 
longed heating  with  acid  of  S.G.  1"14  forms  di- 
benzoyl-hydroxylamine,  most  of  the  substance 
being,  however,  converted  into  hydroxylamine, 
benzoic  acid  and  anisic  acid. 

Anisyl-di-benzuyl  derivative 
MeO.C,H,.CO.NBz.OBz?    Two  modifications  of 
this  body  are  formed  by  the  action  of  benzoyl 
chloride  on  silver  anisyl-benzoyl-hydroxylamine 
(Lossen,  A.  186,  25). 

(a) -Modi  fie  at  ion  [137°].  Monoclinic 
tables.  Slowly  decomposed  by  dilute  HCl  (S.G. 
1-05),  more  readily  by  stronger  HCl  (S.G.  1-14), 
into  benzoic  acid  and  anisyl-benzoyl-hydroxyl- 
amine. Alcoholic  KOH  also  gives  benzoic  acid 
and  anisyl-benzoyl-hydroxylamine.  When  heated 
alone  it  yields  i^-methoxy-phenyl  cyanate  and 
BZjO,  together  with  small  quantities  of  phenyl 
cyanate  and  benzo-anisic  anhydride. 

(;8)-Modification  [110°].  Small  rosettes. 
Not  decomposed  by  HCl  of  S.G.  1-05,  and  only 
partially  attacked  by  acid  of  S.G.  1-14.  Alco- 
holic KOH  forms  anisyl  -  benzoyl  -  hydroxyl- 
amine. 

Anisyl -benzoyl -anisyl  derivative 
C,H,(OMe).CO.NBz.O.CO.C„H,(OMe).  Formed, 
in  two  modifications,  by  the  action  of  anisyl 
chloride  on  the  silver  salt  of  anisyl-benzoyl-hy- 
droxylamine. 

(a) -Modification  [1.53°].  Very  small 
monoclinic  tables  (from  ether)  ;a:6:c  =  '866:1  :'380; 
|6  =  75°  22'.  Dilute  HCl  (S.G.  1-05)  easily  de- 
composes it,  forming  anisic  acid  and  anisyl- 
benzoyl-hydroxylamine.  Alcoholic  KOH  forms, 
on  the  contrary,  benzoic  acid  and  di-anisyl-hy- 
droxylamine. 

(y8)-Modification  [149°].  Only  1  pt.  of 
this  modification  is  formed  to  34  pts.  of  the  pre- 
ceding. It  crystallises  in  monoclinic  tables ; 
a:6:c  =  1  002:1: -789;  (3  =  89°  51'. 

Di-anisyl-henzoyl  derivative 
(C„H,(OMe).Cb),,NOBz  ?  [148°].  Formed,  in 
only  one  modification,  by  the  action  of  BzCl  on 
silver  di-anisyl-hydroxylamine.  Monoclinic  crys- 
tals. Slowly  attacked  by  HCl  of  S.G.  1-05, 
more  rapidly  by  stronger  acid,  forming  benzoic 
acid  and  di-anisyl-hydrosylamine  only.  Alco- 
holic KOH  reacts  in  like  manner,  but  forms  also 
a  little  anisic  acid  and  anisyl-benzoyl-hydroxyl- 
amine. 

B enz oy I -di- anisyl  derivative 
BzN(CO.C,Hj.OMe).OBz  ?      Formed,    in  two 
modifications,  from  the  silver  derivative  of  benz- 
oyl-anisyl-hydro'  vlamine  and  anisyl  chloride. 

(a)-Modification  [138°].  Triclinio prisms ; 


a:6:c  = -803:1: -955;  a  =  99°  45';  /3  =  115°  .58'; 
7  =  74°  43'.  Easily  decomposed  by  HCl  of  S.G. 
1-06  into  anisic  acid  and  benzoyl-anisyl- 
hydroxylamine.  Alcoholic  KOH  acts  in  like 
manner. 

(i8)  -  M  o d i  f  i c a t  i  o n  [138°].  Triclinic  tables  ; 
a:6:c  =  •428:1:1-400  ;  o=103°7';  /3  =  96°16'; 
7  =  89°  25'.  Behaves  like  the  (a) -modification 
when  treated  with  HCl  or  KOH. 

Cinnamoyl  derivative 
C„H,,CH:CH.cb.NH.OH.  [110°].  Formed,  toge- 
ther with  the  di-cinnamoyl  derivative  and  cin- 
namic  acid,  by  the  action  of  cinnamoyl  chloride 
on  hydroxylamine  in  aqueous  solution  (Rostoski, 

A.  178,  213).  Crystalline;  si.  sol.  cold.  m.  sol. 
hot,  water ;  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether,  insoluble 
in  benzene.  Ferric  chloride  colours  its  solu- 
tion deep  violet.  -  (C„H,.CH:CH.CO.NH.O)JiK  : 
very  easily  decomposable  yellow  crystals. — 
(C,H3.CH:CH.C0.NH.0),HNa :  yellow  plates.— 
(C,,H;0.NH.0)J3a  :  sparingly  soluble  yellow  crys- 
talline powder  which,  when  heated,  gives  off 
CO,  and  NH^.— (C„H,O.NH0),Pb :  yellowish- 
white  pp. 

Di-cinnamoyl  derivative 
(C„H5.CH:CH.C0),N.0H.  [152°].  Formed  as 
above.  Prisms  or  laniinfe;  si.  sol.  ether,  insol. 
water  and  baryta-water,  v.  sol.  hot  alcohol.  Its 
salts  when  once  separated  fi-om  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion are  no  longer  soluble  in  water.  The  K  salt 
is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  water  and  con- 
verted for  the  most  pai-t  into  cinnamate.  When 
the  compound  is  heated  to  incipient  carbonisa- 
tion a  resin  is  formed,  from  which  small  quan- 
tities of  a  crystalline  powder  C|;H,,N304  may  be 
extracted. —  (C,|HjO).jNOK  :  yellow  powder. — 
((C,,H-0).,NO).,Pb :  amorphous  yellowish  pp.— 
(C,,H,0),NOAg :  white  pp. 

o-Amido-benzo  yl  derivative 
NH.,.C„H.,.CO.NH.OH.    [82°].    From  anthranil 
I'-carboxylic  acid  and  hydroxylamine.  Glittering 
plates  (from  water)  (E.  von  Meyer  a.  Belhnann, 
J.  pr.  [2]  33,  20). 

{a)  ■  Naphthoyl  derivative 
C,„H,.CO.NH.OH.  [187°].  From  hydroxylamine 
and  (a)-naphthoyl  chloride  (Ekstrand,  B.  20, 
1353).  Glistening  scales,  sol.  boiling  water, 
almost  insol.  alcohol.  Its  potassium  salt  decom- 
poses very  readily  with  formation  of  (a)-naphthyl- 
amine. 

{0)  -  Naphthoyl  derivative 
C,„H,.CO.NH.OH.  [168°].  From  hydroxylamine 
(1  mol.)  and  (3) -naphthoyl  chloride  (Ekstrand, 

B.  20,  1353).  Small  dimetric  scales,  v.  sol. 
alcohol. 

Di-  (a)  -naphtho  yl  derivative 
(C,„H..CO),N.OH.  [150°].  Formed,  together 
with  the  mono- (a) -naphthoyl  derivative  {v.  supra), 
by  the  action  of  (a) -naphthoyl  chloride  on  hy- 
droxylamine. Needles,  sol.  boiling  alcohol.  Its 
K  salt  ci-ystallises  in  needles,  sol.  alcohol. 

!       Di  -  (0)  -  nap  hthoyl  derivative 
(C,„H.CO),NOH.    [171°].    Formed  like  the  pre- 
ceding.   Small  needles.    Forms  a  crystalline 
potassium  salt. 

j       (a0)  -  Di-naphthnyl  derivative 

!  (C,„H,CO).,NOH.  [160°].  From  (;8)-naphthoyl- 
hydroxylamine  and  (a)-naphthoyl  chloride  at 
100°.    Needles  (from  alcohol). 

!  Phthalyl-derivative  C,Hj:Cp.,:NOH. 
[230°].    Formed  by  the  action  of  phtlialyl 
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cMorkle  or  of  phthalic  anhydride  on  hydroxyl- 
amine  (Cohn,  A.  205,  2y5;"Lach,  B.  16,  1781). 
Needles  or  plates  (from  alcohol)  ;  v.  si.  sol. 
water,  v.  sol.  boiling  alcohol,  insol.  ether  and 
benzene.  KOHAq  dissolves  it,  forming  a  red 
solution.  When  boiled  with  KOH  (1  mol.)  dis- 
solved in  alcohol  it  is  split  up  into  C0._,  and  o- 
amido-benzoic  acid.  When  boiled  with  a  larger 
quantity  of  KOH  (2  mols.)  in  alcohol  it  gives  the 
phthaloxyl  derivative — CuH.,:C.^O.j:NONa:  red 
amorphous  powder. — C,-H|:C._,0.^:NOK  :  red  pp., 
obtained  by  adding  caustic  potash  (1  mol.)  to  an 
alcoholic  solution.  Beadily  decomposed  by  treat- 
ment with  water.— BaCl.,4(C,H,,;C.,0..:N0)..Ba.— 
(C,H,C.,0.,N0),Pb.,(0H)3aq:  liglit-red  'pp.— 
C,H,:C,,0,:NOAg  :  dark-red  pp. 

Pht halox yl  derivative 
C0,H.C,H,.C0.'NH.0H.  Formed  from  the 
phthalyl  derivative  by  warming  with  alcoholic 
KOH.  Its  solution  is  acid  in  reaction,  and  gives 
a  violet  colour  with  FeClj,  but  it  quickly  decom- 
poses with  separation  of  its  anhydride,  the 
phthalyl  derivative. — KGjH^NOj :  yellowish 
crystals  (from  water) ;  v.  e.  sol.  cold  water. — 
PbC.HjNOj :  white  pp. 

AlKYL  DEHIVATIVES  of  HTDKOXTLAIIINE. 

Methyl-hydroxylamine  H,,N(OMe).  The  hy- 
drochloride forms  pearly  scales  (148^  uncor.) ; 
does  not  reduce  alkalnie  solutions  of  copper.  It 
is  formed  by  boiling  the  methyl  ether  of  the  oxim 
of  benzoic  aldehyde  with  HCl  (Petraczek,  B.  10, 
827). — B'.,H.,PtCls :  orange-red  tables  or  prisms 
(Waldstein)." 

Benzoyl  derivative  BzMeN.OH.  [G5°]. 
Fromdi-benzoyl-mcthyl-hydroxylamineby  warm- 
ing with  cone.  KOHAq  and  passing  C0._,  into  the 
product  (Lessen  a  Zanni,  A.  182,  220).  Kect- 
angular  tables  (from  ether-benzene).  Decom- 
posed by  HCl  into  hydroxylamine  and  methyl 
benzoate. 

Di-bcnzoyl  derivntii^e  BzSIeNOBz. 
[c.  — 15°].  Formed  by  the  action  of  Mel  on  an 
ethereal  solution  of  potassium  di-benzoyl-hy- 
droxylamine.  Oil. 

Ethylene-di-hydroxylamine. 

Di-bcnzoyl  derivative  (NBz^O).^C.^Hj. 
[148°].  Formed  by  boiling  silver  di-benzoyl- 
hydroxylamine  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
ethylene  bromide  (Eiseler,  A.  175,  342).  Prisms, 
si.  sol.  cold  ether  and  alcohol ;  moderately  stable 
towards  KOHAq. 

Ethyl-hydroxylamine  NH.,.OEt  or  EtHN.OH. 
(G8°).  S.G.  '-l-^  -883.  Formed  by  decomposing 
ethyl-benzoyl-ethyl-hydroxylamine  with  HCl, 
and  liberated  from  its  hydrochloride  by  cone. 
KOHAq  (Lossen  a.  Zanni,  A.  182,  223;  Giirke, 
A.  205,  274).  Combustible  liquid,  with  powerful 
odour ;  miscible  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
Alkaline  in  reaction.  Gives  a  white  pp.  with 
silver  nitrate,  and  on  boiling  reduction  takes 
place  with  evolution  of  gas.  When  added  in 
excess  to  cuprie  sulphate  solution  it  forms  a  deep 
blue  liquid,  whence  an  apple-green  pp.  is  formed 
on  boiling,  reduction  not  taking  place.  With 
HgClo  it  gives  a  golden  flocculent  pp. — B'HCl. 
[128°].  Scales ;  obtained  by  heating  ethyl- 
benzovl-ethvl-hydroxylamine  with  HCl  in  ether. 
Volatile.  HClAq  (S.G.  1-14)  at  150°  decomposes 
it  into  EtCl  and  hydroxylamine.  — B'.^HPtClj : 
prisms  ;  v.  sol.  water  and  alcohol. — B'H_.SO, :  v. 


e.  sol.  water  and  alcohol. — B'HjC.p, :  colourless 
Ijowder. 

Bcmoyl-ethy  I -hydroxy  lamina 
NHBz.OEt.  [65°].  Formed  by  the  action  of 
Etion  potassium  benzoyl-hydroxylamine  (Wald- 
stein, A.  181,  385)  ;  the  proijortions  being  : 
benzoyl-hydroxylamine  (1  mol.),  cone,  alcoholic 
KOH  (2  mols.),  and  EtI  (1  mol.) ;  after  being 
I  left  for  24  hours,  with  frequent  agitation,  the 
I  solution  is  filtered  from  KI,  freed  from  alcohol 
by  evaporation,  dissolved  in  water,  and  subjected 
j  to  a  stream  of  CO.,  and  the  NHBz(OEt)  ex- 
tracted with  ether.  The  same  compound  is  also 
formed  by  treating  ethyl-hydroxylamine  with 
benzoyl  chloride  (Giirke,  A.  205,  278;  Bertram, 
A.  217,  16) ;  and  by  treating  benzoic  ether  with 
hydroxylamine  (Tiemann  a.  Kriiger,  B.  18, 
740). 

Properties. — Triclinic  crystals  (from  alco- 
hol);  a:6:c  =  -010:l  :-852;  a=109°31'; 
=  85°  32';  7=100°  31'.  V.  e.  sol.  ether  and 
alcohol ;  ni.  sol.  water.  Soluble  in  aqueous 
KOH  (1  mol.)  forming  a  solution  from  which  it 
is  reppd.  by  CO^,  and  by  acids,  and  which  gives 
pps.  with  salts  of  Ag,  Hg,  and  Pb.  Hot  cone. 
HCIAq  in  sealed  tubes  splits  it  up  into  benzoic 
acid  and  ethyl-hydroxylamine  hydrochloride. 
By  heating  alone  to  190°  it  is  converted  into 
phenyl  cyanate,  benzamide,  aldehyde,  and  alco- 
hol. PCI- gives  benzoyl-ethoxim  chloride 
Ph.CChN.OEt.  (230').— BzAgN.OEt :  white  pp. 

E  thy  l-bcnzoyl-hydroxy  lamina 
EtNBz.OH. 

(a)-Modification  [54°].  S.G.  1-208.  S. 
(ligroin  of  S.G.  'OS)  1'3.  Formed,  together  with 
KOBz,  by  healing  (a)-di-benzoyl-ethyl-hydroxyl- 
amine  with  cone.  KOHAq.  Formed  also,  to- 
gether with  the  (S)-isomeride,  by  treating  benz- 
imido-ethyl  ether  with  cone,  hydroxylamine 
I  hydrochloride  (Lossen,  i?.  17, 1587).  Monoclinic 
tables  or  prisms  (from  benzene-ether)  ;  a:b:c 
=  l'49:l:l-53  ;  inclination  of  oj>tical  axes  =  117°. 
V.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether,  m.  sol.  water.  Sol. 
KOHAq,  forming  a  solution  which  is  ppd.  by 
metallic  salts.  On  heating  with  HCIAq  it  is 
resolved  into  hydroxylamine  and  benzoic  ether. 
Decomposes  at  180°  into  benzonitrile,  BzOEt, 
'  alcohol,  water,  and  nitrogen,  with  smaller  quan- 
tities of  benzamide,  benzoic  acid,  and  CO.,. 

(/3)-Modification  [08°].  S.G.  1-185.  S. 
(ligroin  of  S.G.  -652)  2-21.  Formed  as  above, 
and  by  the  action  of  boiling  KOH  (1  pt.)  dis- 
solved in  water  (1  pt.)  upon  (3)-di-benzoyl-ethyl- 
hydroxylamine  (Giirke,  A.  205,  280),  and  upon 
ethyl-benzoyl-anisyl-hydroxylamine  (Pieper,  A. 
217,5).  Monoclinic  crystals  ;  a:6:c  =  1-24:1:1-40  ; 
inclination  of  optical  axes  =  12-0°  (Tenne,  A. 
217,  5).  Less  soluble  in  alkalis  than  the  (a)- 
modilication.  Decomposed  by  HCl,  and  by  dis- 
tillation, into  the  same  products  as  the  (a)-iso- 
meride. 

I  Antsy  I -ethyl -hydroxylamine 
(C,,H;0.,)EtXOH.  [84°].  From  ethyl-hydroxyl- 
amine and  anisyl  chloride  (Pieper,  A.  217,  10). 
Monoclinic  tables  (from  ether).  Forms  with 
KOH  a  salt.  Cone.  HCl  gives  anisic  acid  and 
ethyl  hydroxylamine. 

E  thy  I -anisyl- hydroxylamine 
CsH.O,NH.OEt.     [32°].     Formed  by  treating 

;  anisyl-benzoyl-ethyl-hydroxylamine  with  cone. 
KOHAq,  and  ppg.  by  CO.,  (Eiseler,  A.  175,  338). 
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Crystals  ;  v.  e.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Split  up 
by  HCl  into  anisic  ether  and  hydroxylamine. 

Di-benzoyl-ethyl-h  yd  roxylamine 
BzoN.OEt.  Two,  or  possibly  three,  modifica- 
tions of  this  compound  are  formed  in  the  reac- 
tion between  silver  di-benzoyl-hydroxylamine 
and  EtI ;  the  (a)-variety  is  formed  in  the  greater 
quantity,  and  crystallises  out  first ;  only  2  or 
3  p.c.  of  the  {^)-modification  is  formed  ;  there  is 
perhaps  also  an  oily  variety  (Gtirke,  A.  205, 
280). 

(a)-Modification  [58=].  S.G.  11^  1-24B. 
Trimetric  crystals;  a:b:c—-&'d7:l:-591.  V.  sol. 
ether  and  alcohol,  insol.  benzene.  Decomposes 
at  180°  into  benzoic  acid,  benzonitrile,  and  alde- 
hyde. Cone.  KOHAq  converts  it  into  benzoic 
acid  and(a)-ethyl-benzoyl-hydroxylamine.  Cone. 
HClAq  gives  benzoic  acid,  benzoic  ether,  and 
hydroxylamine  (Eiseler,  A.  175,  330). 

(e)-Modification  [63°].  S.G.  is  1-239. 
Formed  as  above.  It  is  also  the  chief  product 
of  the  action  of  BzCl  on  (a)  or  (;3)  ethyl-benzoyl- 
hydroxylamine.  Triclinic  crystals;  a:b:c 
=  •556:1: -714;  a=118°  25';  j8  =  102°  37';  y 
=  90°  52'.  More  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether 
than  the  (a)-modification  ;  insol.  ligroin.  When 
heated  it  yields  the  same  products  as  its  iso- 
meride,  but  requires  a  temperature  of  225°. 
Cone.  HClAq  also  acts  upon  it  in  the  same  way 
as  upon  the  (o) -variety.  KOHAq  acts  upon  it 
with  more  difficulty  than  upon  its  isomeride, 
and  produces  (;3)-ethyl-benzoyl-hydroxylamine. 

Benzoyl  -  ethyl  -  benzoyl  hydroxyl- 
amine [49°].  From  NBzEtAgO  and  BzCl 
(Lossen,  B.  10,  2223) ;  or  from  NBzEtHO,  BzCl, 
and  KOHAq  (Pieper,  A.  217,  8).  Trimetric 
crystals,  <x:6:c  =  •624:l:2-587.  V.  sol.  alcohol  or 
ether,  insol.  water  or  petroleum.  Split  up  by 
HCl  into  benzoic  acid  and  hydroxylamine. 

Benzoyl-  anisyl-cthyl-hydr  ox  ylaviine 
BzN(CsHjO,).OEt.  Formed,  in  two  modifications, 
by  the  action  of  EtI  on  silver  benzoyl-anisyl- 
hydroxylamine  (Eiseler,  A.  175,  326 ;  Pieper,  A^ 
217,  2). 

(a)-Modification  [74°]  (P.);  [69°]  (E.). 
Monoolinic  tables  (from  ether-benzene)  ;  a:b:c 
=  1-518:1:  -666.  Decomposed  by  alcoholic  KOH 
into  potassium  anisate  and  (o)-ethyl-benzoyl- 
hydroxylamine  [54°].  HCl  forms  benzoic  ether, 
anisic  acid,  and  hydroxylamine. 

(j3)-Modification.  Oil. 

E  thyl-benzoyl-anisyl-hydroxylamine 
EtNBz.OCsH.O,.  [89=].  Formed  by  treating 
ethyl-benzoyl-hydroxylamine  with  anisyl  chlor- 
ide and  aqueous  KOH  (Pieper,  4.  217,4).  Mono- 
clinic  crystals  (from  ether);  a:6:c  = -748:1: -803. 
With  cone.  KOHAq  it  gives  (/3)-ethyl-benzoyl- 
hydroxylamine  [68^]  and  potassium  anisate.  On 
distillation  it  gives  benzonitrile,  anisic  acid,  and 
aldehyde. 

Anisyl-benzoyl-etliyl-hydroxylamine 
BzN(C8H,0,,).0Et.  [79°].  Formed,  together  with 
an  oily  isomeride,  by  treating  silver  anisyl- 
benzoyl-hydroxylamine  with  EtI  (Eiseler).  Tri- 
clinic prisms.  Decomposed  by  KOH  into  ethyl- 
anisyl-hydroxylamine  and  KOBz.  HCl  gives 
hydroxylamine,  anisic  ether,  and  benzoic  acid. 

Benzoyl-ethyl-anisyl-hydroxylamine 
BzNEt.OC.H.O,.  [64°].  From  silver  benzoyl- 
etliyl-hydroxylamine  and  anisyl  chloride  (Pieper, 
A.  217,  10).     Triclinic  crystals  (from  ether); 


a:6:c  = -773:1: -855.  M.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether, 
insol.  water  and  ligroin.  Not  attacked  by  a  so- 
lution of  2  pts.  of  KOH  in  3  pts.  of  water;  but  a 
solution  of  equal  weights  of  potash  and  water 
forms  potassium  anisate  and  benzoyl-ethyl-hy- 
droxylamine  [67°].  Dilute  HCl  at  "100°  forms 
benzoic  acid,  anisic  acid,  and  ethyl -hydroxyl- 
amine ;  a  still  more  dilute  acid  gives  anisic  acid 
and  benzoyl-ethyl-hydroxylamine  [67°].  On  dis- 
tillation it  is  split  up  into  anisic  ether  and  phenyl 
cyanate. 

Anisyl- e  thy  l-be  V  zoyl-hydroxylamine 
C,K,0.,NEt.OBz.  [94°].  From  anisyl-ethyl- 
hydroxylamine,BzCl,  and  the  calculated  quantity 
of  aqueous  KOH  (Pieper,  A.  217,  IS).  Monoclinic 
crystals  (from  ether).  SI.  sol.  alcohol  or  ether, 
insol.  water  or  light  petroleum.  Hot  cone.  KOHAq 
gives  anisyl-ethyl -hydroxylamine  [84°]  and  benz- 
oic acid.  HCl  at  100°  aets  s^imilarly,  the  anisyl- 
ethyl-hydroxylamine  being  subsequently  broken 
up  into  anisic  acid  and  ethyl-hydi'oxylamine.  On 
distillation  it  is  decomposed,  but  not  neatly. 

Phtha  lyl-ethyl-hydrox  ylamine 
C„Hj:C,,02:N0Et.  [104°].  (c.  270°).  From  sil- 
ver phthalyl-hydroxylamine  and  EtI  (Cohn,  A. 
205,  295).  Trimetric  needles,  sol.  ether  and 
petroleum,  insol.  NaXOaAq.  When  heated  with 
potash  it  yields  ethyl-amido-benzoic  acid.  It 
resembles  the  nitrolic  acids  in  giving  a  red 
colouration  with  alkalis. 

Methyl-ethyl-hydroxylamine. 

Mcthyl-ethyl-bcnzoyl-hydroxylamine 
MeNEt.OBz.  Prepared  by  the  action  of  EtI  on 
methyl-benzoyl-hydroxylamine  dissolved  in  al- 
coholic KOH.  Oil,  with  pleasant  odour.  De- 
composed by  dilute  HCl  into  methyl  benzoate 
and  ethyl-hydroxylamine. 

Benzoyl-niethyl-cthyl-hydroxylamijie 
BzNMe.OEt.  From  silver  benzoyl-ethyl-hydroxyl- 
amine (1  mol.)  and  Mel  (1  mol.)  in  ether  (Wald- 
stein,  J..  181,  393).  Oil;  miscible  with  alcohol 
and  ether.    Decomposed  by  hot  dilute  HCl. 

E  i  hyl-benzoyl-methyl-Jiydroxylamine 
EtNBzOMe.  Formed  by  the  action  of  Mel  oa 
(a) -ethyl-benzoyl-hydroxylamine  dissolved  in 
alcoholic  KOH.  Oil.  Decomposed  by  HCl  into 
methyl-hydroxylamine  and  benzoic  ether. 

Di-ethyl-hydroxylamine  NEto.OH  or 
NEtH.OEt.  Formed,  together  with  hydroxyl- 
amine, by  reducing  nitric  ether  with  tin  and  HCl 
(Lossen,  A.  SjyjpZ.  6,  238).  Its  hydrochloride 
remains  in  the  mother-liquor,  from  which  hy- 
droxylamine hydrochloride  has  ci-ystallised.  The 
free  base,  separated  from  its  salts  by  KOH 
and  extracted  by  ether,  is  a  strongly  alkaline 
syrup,  v.  sol.  water,  not  easily  volatile  with  steam. 
Its  aqueous  solution  forms  with  FeClj  chrome- 
alum,  cobalt  nitrate,  and  lead  nitrate,  pps.  in- 
soluble in  excess  and  \vith  CuSO^  a  bluish-white 
pp.,  dissolving  in  excess  to  a  violet-brown  solu- 
tion. It  reduces  silver  oxide  on  heating.  It  also 
reduces  boiling  aqueous  HgCl.,. 

Salts.— B'HCl :  syrup.— B'^HPtCl, :  orange- 
red  crystals  (from  alcohol).— B'^HoSOj :  minute 
laminse  ;  ppd.  by  ether  from  its  solution  in  alco- 
hol.—B'„H,P04  :  prisms  (from  water)  or  hair- 
like needles  (from  alcohol).— B'HX_,Oj :  stellate 
groups  of  prisms  (from  water)  or  minute  needles 
(from  boiling  alcohol). — B'^H.^C.^j :  prisms  (from 
water) ;  insol.  alcohol. 
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Benzoyl  derivative  Et.NOBz  or 
EtNBz.OEt.  {2U°  i.V.).  S.G.  l-02().  Formed 
by  the  action  of  EtI  on  ethyl-benzoyl-hydroxyl- 
amine  dissolved  in  alcoholic  KOH.  Yellowish 
aromatic  oil;  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Resolved 
by  heating  with  HClAq  into  benzoic  ether  and 
ethyl-hydroxylamine. 

Tri-ethyl-hydroxylamine  NEt,OEt.  S.G. 
2  -SO-SS.  Formed  by  mixing  ZnEt,_,  with  nitro- 
ethane  and  ether  in  an  atmosphere  of  CO-,,  and 
after  a  fortnight  decomposing  the  product  with 
water  (Bevad,  J.  R.  20,  125).  Gil;  v.  si.  sol. 
water,  miscible  with  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene. 
Its  salts  arc  very  hygroscopic,  and  reduce  silver, 
cujiric,  and  mercuric  salts. — B'.jHoC.Oj. 

Benzyl-hydroxylamine 

(a)  -  modi  tic  at  ion  NH,,.OCH.,Ph.  Formed 
by  warming  the  benzyl  derivative  of  the  oxim 
of  acetone  with  aqueous  HCl ;  thus : 

Me,C:NOC;H,  +  OH,  =  Me,CO  +  H,NOC,H, 
(Janny,  B.  IG,  175).  Formed  also  in  like  manner 
by  treating  the  (a)-benzyl  derivative  of  benz- 
aldoxim  ((a)-benzylidcne-benzyl-hydroxylamine) 
with  cone.  HClAq  (Beckmann,  B.  22,  515). 
Hydrochloride  B'HCl.  Soft,  silvery  plates, 
si.  sol.  water,  v.  si.  sol,  cold,  v.  sol.  hot,  alcohol. 
Acid  in  reaction.  Sublimes  between  230°  and 
200°  without  previous  fusion.  Readily  con- 
denses with  benzoic  aldehyde.  Boiling  HI  con- 
verts it  into  iodo-benzene  and  NH.,.  Ureide 
NH.,.CO.NH.OC,H,.  [139°]  (Behrend  a.  Leuchs, 
B.  22,  385). 

(/3)-moditication  C^H^.NH.OH.  [58°].  Ob- 
tained from  the  (0)-benzyl  ether  of  benzaldoxim 
by  the  action  of  cone.  HClAq  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture (Beckmann,  B.  22,  51i).  Formed  also  by 
heating  (;8)-di-benzyl-hydroxylamine  with  cone. 
HClAq  at  130°  (Behrend  a.  Leuchs,  B.  22,  015), 
Needles  (from  petroleum-ether).— B'HCl  [110°].  | 
Broad  needles,  v.  sol,  cold  alcohol,  v.  e.  sol.  j 
water.    Iteduces  Fehling's  solution  in  the  cold. 

Di-benzyl-hydroxyUmine  (C„H,.CH,),N.OH 
[123°]  uncor.  Prepared  by  heating  for  two 
hours  on  the  water-bath  a  solution  of  30  g. 
hydrosylamine  hydi-ochloride,  00  g.  NaXO.,  lOaq 
and  30  g.  benzyl  chloride  in  water  and  sufficient 
alcohol  to  just  dissolve  the  benzyl  chloride;  on 
cooling  the  product  crystallises  out  (yield  :  14  g.) 
(Schramm,  B.  10,  2184  ;  Waider,  li.  19,  1C2G). 
It  is  perhaps  accompanied  by  a  more  strongly 
basic  isomeride  (Behrend,  B.  22,  385).  Long 
white  needles.  V.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  benzene, 
si.  sol.  ligroin,  CS,_„  HOAc,  and  hot  water.  Dis- 
solves in  HCl  but  not  in  NaOH  or  NH,.  Not 
decomposed  by  cone.  HClAq  at  130°.  By  long 
boiling  with  acetic  acid  saturated  with  HCl  it  is 
split  up  into  benzaldehyde  and  benzylam.ine ; 
acetyl  chloride  has  the  same  effect.  Boiled  with 
alcoholic  benzyl  chloride  it  yields  tri-benzyl- 
hydroxylamine  (Ph.CH,),N.OCH,.Ph.  By  the 
action  of  PCI3  and  treatment  with  water  di- 
benzyl-amine  is  formed,  the  reaction  probably 
being : 

(C-H-).,N.OH  +  PCI,  =  (C-H-).,N.0.PC1 .  +  HCl  and 
(ClHA'N.O.PGU-f  3H,,0 

"  =(C,H,),NH  +  P0,H,  +  2HC1. 
Mel  and  NaOEt  gives  acompound  (C;H,)|N,OHI 
which  appears  to  be  the  hydriodide  of  the  an- 
hydride (C.H-),N.O.N(C;H;),.  Heated  with  ethyl 
iodide  and  alcoholic  sodium  ethylate  it  gives  : 
di-benzyl-ethyl-amine   (c.  300°)   and    a    base  | 


C|,H,|N  which  forms  felted  crystals  [84°].  Pro- 
pyl iodide  and  a  solution  of  sodium  in  propyl 
alcohol  give  benzyl-amine,  propyl  ether,  and 
a  small  quantity  of  benzyl-benzoate.  With  a 
very  dilute  colourless  solution  of  Fe.^Clg  it  gives 
a  yellow  colour  on  standing.  By  the  action  of 
nitrous  acid  without  cooling,  di-benzyl-nitros- 
amine  is  formed ;  when  kept  cold  the  product 
is  the  nitrous  ether  (C„H,.CH,),N.O.NO : 
[84°]  which  crystallises  from  dilute  alcohol  in 
flat  white  needles  ;  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether,  si. 
sol.  ligroin,  insol.  water  (Waider,  B.  19,  3287). 

Salts.— B'HCl:  pearly  plates.— B',H,PtCl„: 
sparingly  soluble  brownish  -  red  crystals.  — 
B'HCl,  HgCl., :  vfhite  plates,  sol.  warm  alcohol, 
nearly  insol.  water.— Picrate  B'C,H,,(N0,)30H  : 
[151°  cor.] ;  glistening  yellow  plates,  v.  sol. 
alcohol  and  ether,  insol.  water  (Waider,  B.  20, 
1751). 

Anhydride?  J(C,H,).,N},0.  The  hydro- 
iodide  (B"HI)  [148°],  erroneously  called  '  tetra- 
benzyl-oxy-ammonium  iodide,'  is  formed  by 
heating  di-benzyl-hydroxylamine  with  methyl 
iodide  ;  from  this  salt  the  base  is  obtained  by 
the  action  of  Ag.O.  Strongly  alkaline  colourless, 
very  deliquescent  crystals.  V.  e.  sol.  water,  si. 
sol.  ether.  Distils  at  a  high  temperature. — 
B"H.,C1., :  pearly  prisms,  m.  sol.  water,  insol. 
ether.  — B"HI:  see  above.  —  B"H,L  :  [27°]; 
white  crystals.— B"(HNO,), :  [159°] ;  white  flat 
needles,  si.  sol.  water.  —B"H.BOf :  [152°]  ;  soluble 
prisms.— B"H,CLPtCl, :  [152^];  small  yeUow 
needles,  si.  sol.  hot  water,  insol.  cold  water 
(Waider,  B.  19,  3289). 

Acetijl  derivative  (C,H,),N.OAc.  [173°]. 
From  di-benzyl-hydroxylamine  (1  mol.)  and 
AcCl  (1  mol.).  Feathery  crystals  (from  dilute 
alcohol) ;  m.  sol.  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol. 

Benzoyl  derivative  (C;H,),NOBz.  [97°]. 
From  di-benzyl-hydroxylamine  and  BzCl  (Beh- 
I'end  a.  Leuchs,  B.  22,  385).  Needles  (from 
alcohol).  Converted  by  boiling  alcoholic  KOH 
into  di-benzyl-hydroxylamine  and  benzoic  acid. 

(;8)-m o d i f i c  a t i  0 n  C„H,.CH,NH.0.CH,AH5. 
An  oil,  which  accompanies  the  preceding.  Cone. 
HClAq  at  130°  splits  it  up  into  benzyl  chloride 
and  the  (/3)-modification  of  benzyl-hydroxyl- 
amiue  (Behrend  a.  Leuchs,  B.  22,  615). 

Tri-benzyl-hydroxylamine 
(C,.H5.CH,,),N.0.CH,,.C,.H,.  [119°].  Formed  by 
boiling  di-benzyl-hydroxylamine  for  a  long  time 
with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  benzyl  chloride 
(Waider).  Behrend  and  Leuchs  {B.  22,  613) 
could  only  obtain  by  this  method  an  oily  tri- 
benzyl-hydroxylamine  of  basic  character,  mixed 
with  an  indifferent,  probably  isomeric,  oil. 
Short  white  jDrisms,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether, 
insol.  water. 

Salts.— B'HCl :  [172°];  white  crystals, 
si.  sol.  water,  insol.  ether.  —  B'.,H,Cl,PtCl, :  [c, 
150°] ;  small  reddish-yellow  cry.stals,  si.  sol. 
alcohol  (Waider,  B.  19,  1631 ;  c/.  Behrend,  B. 
22,  385). 

Tri-benzyl-hydroxylamine 
(C,H..CH,),,N.O.CH,C,.H-.  Formed, together  with 
di-benzyl-hydroxylamine,  by  the  action  of  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  benzyl  chloride  (3  mols.)  on 
benzyl-hydroxylamine  hydrochloride  in  presence 
of  NaXO.,.  Dilute  HClAq  dissolves  the  di- 
benzyl-hydroxylamine,  but  not  the  tri-benzyl- 
hydroxylamine,  since  the  hydrochloride  of  this 
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body  is  decomposed  by  water.  The  tri-benzyl 
derivative  is  then  extracted  with  ether  (Belirend 
a.  Leuchs,  B.  22,  614).  Oil.  With  cone.  HClAq 
at  160°  it  gives  di-benzyl-hydroxylamine  [123°]. 

Salts.— B'HCl:  [91°];  needles.— B',,H,PtCl, : 
[157°] ;  prisms,  v.  si.  sol.  cold  alcohol.  — 
Picrate  :  [132°] ;  v.  si.  sol.  water. 

Tri-nitro-phenyl-hydroxylamine 
C„H,,(iStO,)3NH.OH.  [100°].  Formed  by  the 
action  of  picric  ether  C„H,(N0._,)30Et  on  hy- 
droxylamine  (Michael  a.  Browne,  J.  pr.  [2]  35, 
358).  Silky  needles.  Its  solution  is  turned 
brown  by  the  least  trace  of  ammonia. 

Hexa-nitro-di-phenyl-hydioxylamine 
{CcH,,(N0,)3},N0H.  Di-pic7-yl-liydroxylamine. 
[170°].  Formed  by  adding  picryl  chloride 
CgH^(N0.,)3Cl  in  alcoholic  solution  to  an  aqueous 
solution  of  hydroxylamine  (M.  a.  B.).  Yellow 
crystals,  which  may  be  sublimed. 

Benzylidene-hydroxylamine  C,Hj.CH:NOH  is 
described  as  BENz,iLDoxiM,  v.  vol.  i.  p.  447.  Ac- 
cording to  very  recent  researches  of  Beckmann 
(B.  22,  432),  when  HCl  is  passed  into  an  ethe- 
real solution  of  benzaldoxim  there  is  obtained  an 
isomeride.  This  (/3)-benzaldoxim  yields  the  same 
products  on  treatment  with  HCl  as  the  ordinary 
or  (a) -benzaldoxim,  and  both  their  ethyl  ethers 
are  oily  and  are  split  uj)  by  HCl  into  EtCl, 
NHjCl,  and  benzoic  acid.  The  benzyl  ethers 
of  the  two  oxims,  however,  are  different. 

(a)-Benzylidene-benzyl-hydroxylamine 
C„H,.CH:NOC;H,.  Formed,  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, by  the  action  of  benzyl  chloride  on  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  (a)-benzaldoxim.  Oil.  In- 
sol.  water,  sol.  alcohol,  and  ether.  Split  up  by 
HCl  into  benzyl  chloride,  benzoic  acid,  and 
NH^Cl ;  but  under  certain  conditions  it  yields 
benzoic  aldehyde  and  (a)-benzyl-hydroxyl- 
amine. 

{/3)-Benzylidene-benzyl-hydroxylainine 

C,H,.CH:NOC,H,  or  C,H,.CH<;^~~>.  [82°]. 

Formed  by  the  action  of  benzyl  chloride  upon 
(j8) -benzaldoxim  dissolved  in  alcohol  containing 
NaOEt.  Formed  also  from  (3)-benzyl-hydroxyl- 
amine  and  benzoic  aldehyde.  Slender  needles 
(from  ether).  It  forms  a  crystalline  hydro- 
chloride [148°].  On  treatment  with  HCl  it 
yields  benzoic  aldehyde  and  (j3)-benzyl-hydroxyl- 
amine. 

Other  derivatives  of  hydroxylamine  are  de- 
scribed as  oxims  of  aldehydes,  ketones,  and  ke- 
tonic  compounds  generally,  and  as  nitroso-, 
isonitroso-,  or  oximido-  compounds. 

HEXA-HYDRO-XYLENE  v.  Xylene  hexa- 

HYDBIDE. 

HYDKO-o-XYLOQUINONE 

C„H,Me,(OH),[l:2:3:6].  [221°].  Formed  by  re- 
ducing o-xyloquinone  with  S0._,  (Nolting  a.  Forel, 

B.  18,  2673).  Separates  from  water  in  crusts. 
Partially  decomposed  on  melting. 

Hydro-7)t-xyloquinone 

C,  iH,Me2(OH),,[l:3:2:5].  [151°].  Obtained  by 
reducing  ?»-xyloquinone  (Nolting  a.  Th.  Bau- 
mann,  B.  18,  1151). 

Hydro-p-xyloquinone  C,H.,Me„(OH).,[l:4:2:5]. 
Eydrophlorone.  [212°]  (N.)  [218°]  (Carstan- 
jen,  J.  pr.  [2]  23,  421).  Obtained  by  passing 
SO.^  into  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of 
^-xyloquinone  (phlorone)  (Von  Bad,  A.  151, 
164 ;    Nietzki,  B.  13,  472).    Colourless  pearly 


plates  (from  water).  May  be  sublimed.  SI. 
sol.  cold,  m.  sol.  hot  water ;  v.  sol.  alcohol  and 
ether ;  m.  sol.  boiling  benzene.  FeCl.j  and  other 
oxidising  agents  readily  re-convert  it  into 
p-xyloquinone.  Ammonia  turns  its  solutions 
brown.  It  reduces  boiling  cupric  acetate  solu- 
tion with  ppn.  of  CujO.  It  reduces  silver 
nitrate. 

Di- ethyl  ether  C,H,Me2(OEt)2 :  [106°]; 
glittering  plates  (from  alcohol)  (Staedel  a.  Holz, 
B.  18,  2919). 

HYDRUVIC  ACID  v.  Pybdvic  acid, 

HYDURILIC  ACID  C,HN,0,  i.e. 

/NH.COx^pTT.pxT /CO.NH\„^  , 
*^°<NH.CO>'^^-^^\CO.NH>^°  • 

Formation, — 1.  Discovered  by  Schlieper  (A. 
56,  11)  among  the  products  of  the  action  of 
dilute  nitric  acid  on  uric  acid,  being  found  on 
one  occasion  in  the  mother-liquor  from  which 
alloxan  had  crystallised.  He  was,  however, 
unable  to  repeat  the  experiment. — 2.  By  heating 
dialuric  acid  with  glycerin  (which  acts  merely  as 
a  solvent)  at  160°,  the  products  being  acid  am- 
monium, hydurilate,  formic  acid,  and  CO.,,  thus  : 

5C^HjN„0j  =  2C,H,(NH,)N,,0,  +  H.CO.,  -i- 3C0„ 
(Baeyer,  A.  127,  11).— 3.  By  heating  air-dried 
alloxan  at  170°,  the  products  being  hydurilic 
acid,  formic  acid,  COj,  ammonia,  and  CO  (Mur- 
doch a.  Doebner,  B.  9,  1102).  The  same  pro- 
ducts are  obtained  by  heating  air-dried  alloxantin 
for  three  or  four  hours  in  a  sealed  tube  at  170°. 
4.  Among  the  products  obtained  by  passing  H,S 
for  several  hours  through  a  boiling  solution  of 
alloxantin. — 5.  By  heating  uric  acid  with  H^SO^ 
at  130°,  glycocoU  being  also  formed,  while  CO^ 
is  given  off  (Schultzen  a.  Filehne,  B.  1,  160). — 
6.  By  treating  di-bromo-barbituric  acid  with  a 
small  quantity  of  HI  (Baeyer,  A.  130,  133). 

Preparation. — 9  pts.  of  perfectly  dry  dialuric 
acid  are  mixed  in  a  capacious  flask  with  5  pts. 
of  glycerin,  and  heated  in  an  oil-bath  to  140°- 
150°.  A  brisk  and  regular  evolution  of  carbonic 
anhydride  then  takes  place,  and  as  soon  as  this 
ceases,  and  the  contents  of  the  flask  have  be- 
come solid,  the  temperature  is  raised  for  a  short 
time  to  160°,  and  the  glycerin,  after  cooling,  is 
removed  by  washing.  A  yellowish-white  granular 
powder  is  then  left,  consisting  of  acid  hydurilate 
of  ammonium.  To  obtain  the  free  acid  the  crude 
ammonium-salt  is  dissolved  in  boiling  water, 
ammonia  is  added  in  slight  excess,  and  solution 
of  cupric  sulphate  is  added  to  the  filtrate.  The 
liquid  then  assumes  a  dark-green  colour,  and,  if 
hot,  deposits  on  cooling  red  warty  crystals  of 
neutral  hydurilate  of  copper.  This  salt  is  then 
decomposed  by  hot  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the 
hydurilic  acid  which  crystallises  out  is  washed 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  dried  over  the 
water-bath. 

Properties. — Crystallises  from  water  in  small 
four-sided  prisms  (containing  2aq).  From  a  hot 
concentrated  solution  in  HClAq,  or  from  an  am- 
moniacal  solution  by  ppn.  by  HCl,  it  separates  as 
a  crystalline  powder  composed  of  small  tablets 
(containing  aq).  V.  si.  sol.  cold,  m.  sol.  hot, 
water ;  v.  si.  sol.  alcohol.  Dissolves  in  cone. 
H,_,SO,,  and  is  rejspd.  unaltered  on  adding  water. 
Scarcely  sol.  aqueous  HCl.  Not  attacked  by  re- 
ducing agents.  Not  attacked  by  aqueous  alkalis ; 
melting  potash  slowly  forms  oxalic  acid.  Gives 
a  dark-green  colour  with  FeClj.    This  colour  is 
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also  given  by  its  soluble  salts,  but  is  destroyed 
by  strong  acids  and  alkalis  ;  heat  also  destroys 
it,  changing  it  to  red. 

Reactions. — 1.  When  heated  with  ferric 
chloride  it  yields  oxy-hydurilic  acid,  cha- 
racterised by  producing  a  blood-red  colour  with 
ferric  salts. — 2.  HCl  mixed  with  KCIO,,  forms 
di-chloro-hydurilic  acid. — 3.  Fuming  nitric  acid 
gives  only  alloxan  ;  nitric  acid  of  S.G.  1'4  gives 
alloxan,  violuric  acid  {nitroso-barbituric  acid), 
violantin,  and  dilituric  acid,  the  last  named 
being  the  ultimate  product  when  heat  is  em- 
ployed. 

Salts. — Hydurilic  acid  is  dibasic.  It  is  a 
strong  acid,  and  can  decompose  metallic  chlor- 
ides, expelling  HCl  and  forming  acid  salts.  It 
dissolves  readily  in  aqueous  alkalis,  and  the 
solutions  give  pps.  with  metallic  salts  ;  the  pps. 
are,  however,  acid  salts.  Tlie  neutral  salts  must 
be  prepared  from  the  free  acid.  HCl  added  to 
solutions  of  salts  of  hyd\arilic  acid  ppts.  the  acid 
as  a  chalk-white  amorphous  powder,  which, 
when  placed  in  hot  water  or  liot  HClAq,  becomes 
crystalline. — NH.|HA" :  small  octahedra  (by  ppn. 
of  an  aramoniacal  solution  by  acetic  acid).  M. 
sol.  boiling  water,  separating  as  granules  and 
crusts  on  cooling. — (NH|)„A'  aq  :  needles,  sepa- 
rating on  rapidly  cooling  a  hot  saturated  solu- 
tion. Obtained  in  the  same  form  by  ppn.  with 
ammonium  sulphide,  in  which  it  is  insoluble.  — 
(NH|),A"2aq  :  large  shining  monoolinic  et'Horcs- 
cent  prisms,  obtained  by  slow  evaporation  ;  m. 
soL  water,  v.  sol.  aqueous  NH,,  but  reppd.  by 
alcohol. — Na.,A"  4aq :  small  prisms;  obtained 
by  dissolving  the  acid  in  NaOHAq,  acidulating 
with  acetic  acid,  and  ppg.  with  alcohol. — 
BaA''  aq :  amorphous  pp.,  soon  becoming  crys- 
talline, got  by  adding  a  hot  solution  of  hydurilic 
acid  to  barium  acetate. — CaH.A'^  8aq  :  small 
shining  prisms,  which  separate  when  hydurilic 
acid  is  added  to  a  solution  of  CaCl„. — CaA"  8aq  : 
amorphous  pp.,  soon  becoming  crystalline,  ob- 
tained by  decomposing  calcium  acetate  by  hydu- 
rilic acid.  — CuH.A"  8aq.  Obtained  by  mixing 
the  acid  with  cupric  acetate  or  with  cupric  sul- 
phate. Separates  from  concentrated  solutions 
in  green  needles,  from  more  dilute  solutions  in 
yellow  prisms.  When  heated  the  anhydrous 
salt  is  left  as  a  red  powder,  which  may  also  be 
obtained  by  ppn.  from  hot  solutions.  —  CuA"  4aq. 
Obtained  by  adding  the  acid  to  excess  of  cupric 
acetate,  or  by  mixing  the  neutral  ammonium 
salt  with  cupric  sulphate.  From  cold  solutions 
it  is  ppd.  in  short  red  needles  of  the  hydrated 
salt ;  from  warm  concentrated  solutions  as  a 
brownish-red  pp.  of  the  anhydrous  salt. — 
ZnH.A"., :  feathery  groups  of  lustrous  needles, 
which  separate  when  a  solution  of  ZnCU  is 
mixed  with  hydurilic  acid. — ZnA"  2aq  :  white 
amorphous  pp.,  soon  becoming  crystalline. 

Di-chloro-hydurilic  acid  C,HjCl,,N^O,;.  Pre- 
pared by  adding  KClOj  in  small  portions  to  a 
pasty  mixture  of  hydurilic  in  cone.  HClAq. 
Snow-white  powder  ;  v.  si.  sol.  water.  Purified 
by  dissolving  in  H.^SO,  and  reppg.  by  water, 
when  it  separates  as  small  trimetric  crystals 
(containing  2aq).  Warm  nitric  acid  slowly 
converts  it  into  dilituric  acid. — K._,A"  2aq  :  small 
six-sided  tables  (from  water)  :  si.  sol.  cold  water. 

HYGRINE.  A  volatile  alkaloid  said  to  accom- 
pany cocaine  in  coca  leaves  (Wohler  a.  Lossen,  A. 


121, 374).  The  leaves  are  exhausted  with  distilled 
water  at  70°,  the  extract  ppd.  with  lead  acetate, 
freed  from  lead  by  ppn.  with  aqueous  Na-.SOj, 
rendered  slightly  alkaline  by  Na._,CO,j,  and  ex- 
tracted with  ether.  Tlie  ether  extracts  cocaine, 
and  if  the  residual  solution  be  now  rendered 
strongly  alkaline  by  Na.jCO,,  ether  will  extract 
hygrine  together  with  a  neutral  oil.  These 
may  be  partially  separated  by  distillation  in  a 
current  of  hydrogen,  the  greater  part  passing 
over  below  140°  (Lossen).  Thick  yellow  oil, 
with  strong  alkaline  reaction,  burning  taste,  and 
characteristic  smell  resembling  tri-methylamine. 
Fumes  with  HCl.  Slightly  volatile  with  steam. 
M.  sol.  water,  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Its  aqueous 
solution  gives  a  white  pp.  with  SnCl,,  and  a 
light  blue  pp.  witli  CuSO^,  not  reduced  on  boil- 
ing. It  also  ppts.  HgCl.^  and  AgNO^.  It  forms 
a  deliquescent  hydrochloride,  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  which  gives  a  brown  pp.  with  iodine  in 
KI ;  a  white  pp.  with  HgCl.^. ;  yellowish  flakes 

I  with  PtCl, ;  a  yellow  powder  with  picric  acid  ; 
and  a  white  pp.  with  tannin.  The  platino- 
chloride  is  decomposed  by  boiling  water  (O.  de 
Coninck,  Bl.  [2]  45,  131).  The  above  are  the 
properties  of  the  hygrine  described  by  Lossen, 

j  who  states  that  it  is  not  poisonous.  Stockman 

]  {Ph.  [3]  18,  701)  found  in  dried  coca  leaves  a 

I  very  minute  amount  of  an  oily  alkaloid  with 

I  burning  taste  and  strong  odour,  which,  however, 
was  very  poisonous.  W.  C.  Howard  (Ph.  [3J  18, 
71)  obtained,  by  adding  PtCl,  to  a  solution  of 
crude  cocaine,  a  semi-crystalline  pp.  insoluble 
in  water  at  80°;  this  platinochloride  contained 
18'.5  p.c.  Pt  and  yielded  a  base  that  gave  no 

I  crystallisable  chloride,  did  not  smell  of  trimethyl- 
amine,  and  had  a  bitter  taste.  Hesse  {Pluzrm. 
Zcit.  1887,  G69)  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
hygrine  was  tri-methyl-quinoliiie,  but  he  worked 
with  only  a  few  grammes  of  the  substance. 
According  to  Liebermann  (B.  22,  675)  the  so- 
called  hygrine  is  a  mixture  of  oxygenated  bases. 
He  found  that  crude  hygrine,  a  very  dark  liquid 
smelling  like  piperidine  and  nicotine,  was 
strongly  alkaline,  and  almost  entirely  soluble  in 

j  water.  After  dissolving  in  ether,  drying  with 
sticks  of  KOH,  and  fractionally  distilling  under 
50  mm.  pressure,  two  colourless  licjuids  are  ob- 

!  tained,  boiling  under  50  mm.  pressure  at  128°- 
131°  and  215°  respectively,  and  having  the  con- 
stitution C„H,,NO  and  C,,jH..,N.,0. 

Base  C,H,5N0.  (c.  130°  at  50  mm.);  (194° 
cor.  at  7C.0  mm.).  S.G.  i2  -940.  V.D.  (H  =  l) 
08.  This  base,  which  is  isomeric  with  tropine, 
may  be  distilled  in  a  current  of  nitrogen. — 
B'C,H,(NO.,).,OH  :  [148°];  yellow  needles,  m.  sol. 

j  cold  water. 

Base  C,jH.,,N,0.    (215°  at  50  mm.).  S.G. 

'  i5  '982.  Decomposed  by  distillation  under  atmo- 
spheric ijressure. — Salts. — B"H.,CL,  (dried  at 
100°):  white  crystalline  powder.— B"H.,Au.,Cls : 
egg-yellow  pp.  —  B"(C„H,(NO,,).,OH), :  crystals 
(from  boiling  water)  ;  v.  si.  sol.  cold  water. — 
Methylo-iodide  B"Me.,l2 :  white  crystalline 
powder. 

HYMENODICTYONINE  C,,H,„N,.  An  alka- 
loid contained  in  the  bark  of  Hymcnodictyon 
excidsuin  from  which  it  may  be  obtained  by 
mixing  with  lime  and  extracting  with  chloro- 
form (Naylor,  Ph.  [3]  13,  817;  15,  195).  By 
extremely  slow  evaporation  of  its  ethereal  solu- 
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tion  it  may  be  obtained  in  a  crystalline  form, 
but  otherwise  it  is  an  amorphous  deliquescent 
mass.  Its  solutions  are  alkaline  in  reaction, 
have  a  persistent  bitter  taste,  and  are  optically 
inactive.  Its  hydrochloride  gives  pps.  with  the 
usual  alkaloidal  reagents.  Cone.  H.SOj  gives 
a  lemon-yellow  colour  changing  to  wine-red  with 
bronzy  lustre. — B"H2PtCl5 :  yellow  amoi'phous 
powder.— B"H,C1.,. 

E thyloio'dide  B"Et.J2:  rosettes  of  needles 
(from  alcohol). 

HYOCAFFEINE  v.  Caffeine. 

HYOCHOLIC  ACID  C,,,Hj„0,.  An  acid  ob- 
tained together  with  glycocoll,  by  boiling  hyo- 
glycocholic  acid  with  aqueous  KOH  (Strecker, 
A.  70,  191).  Granules  (from  ether).  Scarcely 
sol.  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  The  solu- 
tion of  its  ammonium  salts  is  ppd.  by  solutions 
of  metallic  salts.-^BaA'j  (dried  at  180°).  SI. 
sol.  water,  sol.  alcohol. 

jS-HyochoUc  acid  C,5H,„0^.  An  acid  obtained 
in  like  manner  from  (;8)-hyoglycocholio  acid 
(Jolin,  H.  13,  205).  It  differs  from  the  preceding 
chiefly  in  requiring  a  larger  amount  of  Na^SO., 
or  NaCl  to  ppt.  its  sodium  salt  from  aqueous 
solution. 

HYODYSLYSIN  C.^Hj^O^.  An  amorphous 
substance,  hoinologous  with  dyslysin,  produced 
by  the  continued  action  of  boiling  hydrochloric 
acid  on  hyoglycooholic  acid  (Strecker,  A.  70, 189). 
Insol.  water,  KOHAq,  and  aqueous  NH,,  si.  sol. 
boiling  alcohol,  m.  sol.  ether. 

HYOGLYCOOHOLIC  ACID  C.-H^NO^.  Occurs 
as  sodium  salt,  together  with  a  smaller  quantity 
of  hyotaurocholic  acid,  in  pigs'  bile  (Strecker  a. 
Gundelach,  A.  62,  205). 

rreparation. — Fresh  pigs'  bile  is  completely 
saturated  with  Na^SOj ;  the  mixture  is  heated 
for  some  hours,  and  then  left  to  cool.  The  re- 
sulting pp.  is  washed  with  a  cone,  solution  of 
NajSO^,  dried  at  110°,  and  treated  with  absolute 
alcohol.  The  alcoholic  solution  of  sodium  hyo- 
glycocholate  is  decolourised  with  anunal  charcoal, 
and  the  salt  ppd.  by  ether.  The  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  the  sodium  salt  is  ppd.  by  H.SOj,  and 
the  pp.  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  thrown  down 
a^ain  with  water.  The  acid  sei^arates  in  trans- 
parent drops. 

According  to  Jolin  (H.  11,  417)  hyoglycocho- 
lic  acid  is  accompanied  by  a  smaller  quantity 
of  a  ((8)-isomeride,  the  sodium  salt  of  which  is 
less  readily  ppd.  by  Na^SO^.  A  solution  of 
Na^SOj  saturated  at  0°  ppts.  Strecker's  acid 
only. 

Properties. — White  resin,  si.  sol.  water,  im- 
parting an  acid  reaction ;  v.  sol.  alcohol,  insol. 
tt  ler.  It  melts  under  hot  water,  and  then  has  a 
silky  appearance.  Dissolves  readily  in  alkalis 
and  alkaline  carbonates.  Dextrorotatory, 
[a]  =  2°;  the  sodium  salt  is  optically  inactive 
(Hoppe,  C.  C._1859,  66).  It  differs  from  glyco- 
cholic  acid  by  its  sparing  solubility  in  water,  and 
by  forming  pps.  insol.  water  with  baryta  and 
lime.  A  solution  of  its  sodium  salt  is  ppd.  by 
metallic  salts,  even  by  NaCl,  KCl,  and  NH^Cl. 
It  gives  Pettenkofer's  test  for  bile. 

Reactions. —  1.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  has  no 
action  ;  cone.  H.^SO^  blackens  it  with  evolution 
of  S0.„— 2.  Cone.  HNO,  gives  off  nitrous  fumes, 
and  leaves  a  yellowish  mass,  chiefly  consisting 
of  oxalic  acid  and  cholesteric  acid  CuHi^O,. — 


3.  Boiling  cone.  HClAq  forms  hyodyslysm  and 
glycocoll.  Boiling  aqueous  potash  acts  in  like 
manner. 

Salt  s. — NHjA'.  Ppd.  by  adding  ammonium 
chloride,  carbonate,  or  sulphide,  to  fresh  pig's 
bile,  or  to  a  solution  of  the  sodium  salt.  Crys- 
talline powder ;  v.  sol.  water,  v.  si.  sol.  cone, 
solutions  of  ammonium  salts.  Decomposed  by 
boiling  with  water. — NaA'  ^laq  :  white  non-deli- 
quescent powder.  Its  alcoholic  solution  yields, 
on  evaporation,  a  transparent  varnish.  It  has  a 
persistent  bitter  taste. — KA'iaq  :  white  amor- 
phous mass ;  ppd.  by  adding  KCl  to  a  solution 
of  the  Na  salt.  Melts  under  water  or  alcohol, 
but  when  quite  dry  it  does  not  melt,  even  at 
120°.— BaA'2  2aq  :  si.  sol.  water,  v.  sol.  alcohol, 
— CaA',  2aq. — AgA' :  gelatinous  pp.  which  be- 
comes flocculent  on  boiling. 

(/3)-Hyog-lycoeholic  acid  C.-HjjNOj  ?  Ee- 
mains  in  the  mother-liquor  when  the  ordinary 
or  (a)-hyoglycocholate  of  sodium  is  ppd.  by  ice- 
cold  saturated  Na.SOj  (Jolin,  R.  11,  417;  12, 
512;  13,205).  When  this  mother-liquor  is  eva- 
porated sodium  ;3-hyoglycocholate  sepa- 
rates in  dark  brown  oily  drops,  which  solidify  to 
a  sticky  mass.  This  is  washed  with  ether,  and 
then  presents  a  white  curdy  appearance.  It  is 
V.  sol.  alcohol  and  water.  The  free  acid  and  its 
salts  greatly  resemble  their  (a)-isomerides,  but 
the  salts  of  the  (/3)-aeid  melt,  as  a  rule,  more 
easily,  and  have  a  less  bitter  taste.  (iS)-hyoglyco- 
cholic  acid  gives  Pettenkofer's  reaction.  The 
(a)-aeid  is  ppd.  by  dilute  acids  more  readily  than 
the  (/8)-acid.  The  alkaline  salts  of  the  (j8)-acid 
are  more  soluble  in  water  than  those  of  the  (a)- 
acid.  The  Ba,  Ca,  and  Mg  salts  of  the  (/3)-acid 
differ  from  those  of  the  (o)-acid  in  dissolving  in 
excess  of  the  sodium  salt.  The  sodium  salt  of 
the  (j3)-acid  is  dextrorotatory. 

HYOSCINE.  This  name'  was  first  used  to 
denote  the  base,  subsequently  proved  to  be  tro- 
pine,  obtained  by  saponifying  hyoscyamine.  It 
was  then  given  to  a  base  that  accompanies 
hyoscyamine  (q.v.). 

HYOSCINIC  ACID  is  identical  with  Tkopic 

ACID. 

HYOSCYAMIITE  C„H,;,N03.  Duboisine. 
Daturine.  [109°].  An  isomeride  of  atropine 
occurring  in  henbane  (Hyoscyamus  niger)  and 
in  other  S23ecies  of  Hyoscyamus  (Geiger  a.  Hesse, 
A.  7,  270  ;  Hohn  a.  Eeichardt,  A.  157,  98).  It 
occurs  both  in  the  seeds  and  in  the  juice  of  these 
plants,  and  is  accompanied  by  hyoscine  (Laden- 
burg,  A.  206,  282).  It  accompanies  atropine  in 
the  seeds  of  the  deadly  nightshade  {Atropa 
Belladonna) ;  indeed  Ladenburg  (B.  21,  3065)  is 
of  opinion  that  atropine  is  an  optically  inactive 
j  base  standing  to  hyoscyamine  in  the  relation  of 
!  racemic  acid  to  lasvotartaric  acid.  From  20  g. 
of  commercially  pure  atropine  aurochloride 
Ladenburg  isolated  by  recrystallisation  1  g.  of 
hyoscyamine  aurochloride,  and  to  this  he  attri- 
butes the  statement  that  atropine  can  be  con- 
verted into  hyoscyamine.  Hyoscyamine  occurs, 
mixed  with  atropine,  in  the  seeds  of  Datura 
Stramonium  (Pesci,  G.  12,  39;  Ladenburg,  C.R. 
90,  874;  E.  Schmidt,  A.  208,  196),  and  in  the 
leaves  and  twigs  of  Dnboisia  myoporoidcs  (P.  v. 
Miiller  a.  Rummel,  C.  J. 35,32;  Gerrard,  Ph.  [3]  8, 
787 ;  Ladenburg  a.  Petersen,  B.  20, 1061).  Hyos- 
cyamine mixed  with  hyoscine  occurs  in  the  root 
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of  ScopoUa  jaijonica  ;  hyoscyamine  also  occurs 
in  the  root  of  Scopolia  Hlardnackiana  (E. 
Schmidt  a.  Henschke,  Ar.  Ph.  [3]  26,  185,  214). 

Preparation. — Henbane  seeds  are  extracted 
with  boiling  alcohol  (90  p.c.)  acidulated  with 
txrtaric  acid,  and  when  the  alcohol  is  distilled 
off  the  residue  separates  into  two  layers.  The 
upper  layer  is  a  green  oil,  which  is  shaken  with 
dilute  HjSO,,  and  the  acid  liquid,  after  nearly 
neutralising  with  K.^CO^,  is  filtered  and  evapo- 
rated to  a  syrup.  When  alcohol  is  added  to  this 
syrup  KjSOj  separates,  and  the  alcoholic  solu- 
tion must  be  fieel  from  alcohol  by  distillation, 
mixed  with  a  little  water,  and  shaken  with 
K„CO.,  and  chloroform.  The  alkaloid  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  chloroform  by  dilute  HoSO^, 
and  the  acid  solution,  decolourised  by  animal 
charcoal,  evaporated,  and  allowed  to  stand  in 
contact  with  CaCO^.  The  liquid  is  finally 
mixed  with  sand,  evaporated  over  H.SO_,,  and 
the  alkaloid  extracted  by  chloroform,  from  which 
it  crystallises  in  long  prisms  (Duquesnel,  J.  Ph. 
[5]  5,  131). 

Properties. — Needles  (from  dilute  alcohol),  or 
prisms  (from  CHCl.,).  More  soluble  in  water 
and  dilute  alcohol  than  atropine.  Lsevorotatory  : 
[a]o  =  —21°.  It  enlarges  the  pupil  of  the  eye  in 
the  same  way  as  atropine.  It  will  not  sublime 
(Blyth). 

Reactions. — 1.  Converted  into  atropine  by 
heating  for  5  or  6  hours  above  its  melting-point 
(E.  Schmidt,  D.  21,  1820).  The  optical  activity 
of  hyoscyamine  may  likewise  be  diminished  by 
allowing  its  alcoholic  solution  to  stand  in  the 
cold  after  a  slight  addition  of  one  of  the  follow- 
ing bases:  NaOH,  KOH,  NH.„  NMe.,H,  and 
NMe,OH  (Will,  B.  21,  1717;  Will  a.  Bredig,  B. 
21,  2777).  The  optical  activity  cannot  be  re- 
duced below  [o]n  =  - 1-89°  by  this  method,  so 
that  if  Ladenburg  is  correct  in  holding  atropine 
to  be  optically  inactive,  the  conversion  of  hyos- 
cyamine into  atropine  is  incomplete. — 2.  Split 
up  by  boiling  dilute  HCl  into  the  same  products 
as  atropine,  viz. :  tropine  and  tropic  acid 
(Ladenburg,  B.  13,  607).  Baryta-water  gives  the 
same  products. 

Salts.  -  B'HAuCl,:  [159°]  (L.) ;  [162°] 
(Will) ;  golden  leaflets  with  brilliant  lustre 
(Ladenburg,  B.  13,  109).  The  corresponding 
aurochloride  of  atropine  melts  at  137°  and  has 
no  lustre.  The  atropine  aurochloride  melts 
under  water,  that  of  hyoscyamine  does  not. 
Hyoscyamine  aurochloride  is  less  soluble  in 
water  at  60°  than  atropine  aurochloride. — 
B',H,SO,,  (dried  at  100°).  Slender  needles. 
[206°]. — Cadmioiodide  :  needles  (from  alco- 
hol); almost  insol.  water. — Hydro  bromide  : 
compact  prisms  (from  water). — Picrate  :  yellow 
oily  pp.  quickly  changing  to  rectangular  plates. 
— Platinochloride :  triclinic  (Fock,  B.  21, 
1720). 

Hyoscine  C|;Ho:,NO.,.  Amorplious  hyoscyam- 
ine. Colourless  syrupy  fluid.  Occurs  in  the 
mother-liquor  from  which  hyoscyamine  has  crys- 
tallised. It  closely  resembles  hyoscyamine,  both 
in  its  mydriatic  action  on  the  pupil  of  the  ej'e 
and  in  other  respects.  Boiled  with  water  it  splits 
up  into  tropic  acid  and  pseudotropine.  S  jlution 
of  hyoscine  hydrochloride  is  precipitated  by 
HgCi.,,  HgK.,1,,  and  K,FeCy,. 

Salts.— B'HA.uClj:  [198°];  yellow  prisms. 


— B'HIJaq:  (dried  at  100'');  small  monoclinie 
prisms;  a:6:c  =  ■938:l:l-.357.  M.  sol.  water.— 
B'HBr  3  jaq:trimetric  prisms  ;a:6:c  =  •601:1: -411 ; 
V.  e.  sol.  water.— B'.^H.PtCls :  octaliedral  crys- 
tals, sol.  water  and'  ether-alcohol. — Picrate 
B'C„H.,(NO,),OH:  prisms  (Ladenburg,  B.  13, 
1549  ;  14,  1870). 

HYOTAUROCHOLIC  ACID  C,,H,,NSO„  (?). 
Occurs  in  very  small  quantity  in  pigs'  bile 
(Strecker,  A.  70,  180).  Apparently  split  up  by 
boiling  with  HCl  into  taurine  and  hyocholic 
acid. 

HYPO-.  Use  of  this  prefix  applied  to  inorganic 
compiounds  :  for  hypo-  compoiuuls  v.  the  element 
the  hypo-  compound  of  which  is  sought  for,  or 
the  salts  to  the  name  of  which  hypo-  is  prefixed. 
Thus  hypo-bismutliic  oxide  will  be  found  under 
Bismuth,  oxides  of  ;  hypo-bromous  acid  and 
hypo-hromitcs  will  be  found  under  Bromine,  oxy- 
Acios  of  ;  hypo-pho^phitcs  will  be  found  under 
Phosphorus,  oxy-acids  of. 

HYPOG.ffiIC  ACID.  This  name  was  given 
by  Gossmann  a.  Scheven  (.4.  94,  230)  to  an  acid 
of  the  oleic  series  C|^Hj„0.^,  melting  at  33°,  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  earth-nut  oil  (of.  Schroder,  A. 
143,  22;  Caldwell  a.  Gossmann,  A.  99,  310). 
According  to  Schon  (A.  244,  253),  however,  no 
such  acid  can  be  obtained  from  the  oil,  which 
contains  olein  and  not  its  lower  homologue. 

HYPOaUEBRACHINE  C„H,„N,0,.  [80°]. 
An  alkaloid  occurring  in  quebracho  "bark  (Hesse, 
A.  211,  264).  It  is  a  strong  base  with  bitter 
taste,  V.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform. 
Forms  yellow  amorphous  salts. — B'.,H..PtCl|j  4aq. 

HYPOXANTHINE  C,,H,N,,0.  S'arcine.  Sar- 
kine.  S.  -33  in  the  cold  ;  1-28  at  100'°.  S.  (al- 
cohol) -11  at  78°.  Occurs  in  the  spleen  of  men 
and  oxen  (Scherer,  A.  73,  328),  in  the  bone- 
marrow  of  men  and  calves  (Heymann,  Pf.  6, 
194).  Occurs  also  in  the  muscular  tissue  of 
horses,  oxen,  and  hares  (Strecker,  A.  108,  137), 
and  in  the  blood  of  corpses  (Salomon,  H.  2,  94). 
It  is  a  product  of  the  reduction  of  uric  acid 
C.HjNjOj  by  sodium-amalgam  (Strecker  a. 
Rheineck,  A.  131, 121).  It  is  formed  from  blood- 
fibrin  by  the  action  of  pancreas-ferment,  and  in 
much  smaller  quantity  by  the  simple  decay  of 
blood-fibrin  (Krause  a.  Salomon,  B.  11,  674 ; 
12,  95  ;  13,  1160)  ;  in  both  cases  its  formation 
may  be  due  to  the  presence  of  nuclein  in  the 
blood-fibrin,  since  it  is  not  formed  from  purified 
fibrin  (Kossel,  H.  5,  156 ;  Chittenden,  J.  Th. 
1879,  61).  Formed,  together  with  xanthine, 
leucine,  tyrosine,  guanine,  and  carnine,  in  the 
decomposition  of  the  proteid  constituents  of  yeast 
(Schiitzenberger,  Bl.  [2]  21,  204  ;  Kossel,  H.  3, 
291).  Hypoxauthine  is  also  formed  by  the  action 
of  chlorine-water  on  carnine  C.PI.|N  ,0;,  (Weidel,  A. 
168,  362).  Hypoxauthine  accompanies  caffeine 
and  xanthine  in  tea  (Baginsky,  H.  8,  395). 

Preparation. — Extract  of  meat  is  dissolved 
in  water  and  ppd.  with  lead  subacetate.  The 
filtrate  is  freed  from  lead  by  H^S,  concentrated, 
and  ppd.  with  ammonia  and  AgNO,.  The  pp.  is 
dissolved  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of 
dilute  HCl  (S.G.  1-1).  The  compound  of  hypo- 
xanthine  and  AgNO^  separates  on  cooling,  and  is 
subsequently  decomposed  by  H,S  (Neubauer,  Fr. 
6,41). 

Properties. — Minute  crystals,  si.  sol.  water, 
v.  si.  sol.  alcohol.    Eeadily  soluble  in  acids  and 
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alkalis.  Ppd.  by  COj  from  its  solution  in  aque- 
ous KOH.  Neutral  to  litmus.  Ppd.  by  phos- 
phomolybdic  acid  in  acid  solution.  According 
to  Kossel  {H.  6,  428)  it  cannot  be  oxidised  to 
xanthine  as  formerly  supposed. 

Salts.-C,H,N,OHClaq:  tables.— 
(C5H^N,0),H,PtCl„ :  yellow  crystals,  si.  sol.  cold, 
very  soluble  in  hot,  water.  —  CjH^N^OHBr. — 
C^HiN^OHNOa ;    (at  100°)  :  large  crystals.— 


C^H^NjOBaO^Hj :  crystals.— C^K.Ag.N  ,0  iaq  : 
gelatinous  pp.— C-HiN^OAgNOj :  flocc'ulent"  pp. 
Crystallises  from  boiling  HNO.,  in  small  scales. 
Dissolves  in  4,960  pts.  of  cold  dilute  HNO,  (S.G. 
1-1).  The  ppn.  of  hypoxanthine  by  AgNO.,  is 
prevented  by  the  presence  of  gelatin  in  the  solu- 
tion (Salkowski,  Pf.  6,  91). 

HYSTAZARINE  v.  Di-oxy-antheaquinone. 


I 


IBOTIN.    A  glucoside  said  to  occur  in  the 

aqueous  extract  of  the  seeds  of  Ligiistrum  Ibotu 
(Martin,  Ar.  Ph.  [3]  13,  338).  The  solution  is 
ppd.  with  lead  acetate,  and  the  pp.  decomposed 
hy  HoS  and  exhausted  with  alcohol.  It  is  a 
yellowish-white  powder.  Cone.  H.^SO,  dissolves 
it,  forming  a  red  solution,  which  loses  its  colour 
on  addition  of  water. 

ICACIN  C^,H,,0  or  (C,H„)„H.,0  (Fliickiger) ; 
Cj,H,„0  (Stenhouse  a.  Groves,' J..  180,  255;  C.  J. 
29,  175) ;  C„H„(OH)  (Hesse,  A.  192,  181).  The 
last  formula  represents  it  as  amyrin  in  which 
one  hydroxyl  has  been  displaced  by  hydrogen. 
Icacin  is  the  crystalline  resin  of  conima  or  In- 
cense resin  (Scribe,  A.  Ch.  [3]  13,  16G).  Steam- 
distillation  expels  an  essential  oil,  conimene 
{q.  v.),  the  remaining  resin  being  almost  entirely 
soluble  in  alcohol,  from  which  it  is  deposited  in 
silky  needles  on  cooling.  It  may  be  purified  by 
reorj'stallisation  from  ligroin.  It  crystallises  in 
needles  [175°].  Insol.  water,  m.  sol.  boiling 
alcohol  and  petroleum,  v.  sol.  ether,  CS2,  and  hot 
benzene.    Hot  cone.  H.,SO.,  blackens  it. 

H-ICOSANE  C„,H^,.  '[36°].  (205°  at  15  mm.). 
S.G.  Y  -778  ;  f  -749  ;  i£2 .736.  Formed  by  reduc- 
tion of  the  dichloride  of  heptyl  tridecyl  ketone 
with  HI  and  P.  Produced  by  treating  n-decyl 
iodide  with  slices  of  sodium  ;  the  reaction  which 
■begins  in  the  cold  is  finished  by  heating  to  150°, 
and  the  product  is  mixed  with  alcohol,  water 
being  then  added,  and  the  hydrocarbon  rectified 
and  finally  crystallised  from  ether-alcohol.  Ob- 
tained also  by  fractionating  paraffin  from  brown 
coal  (Kraff,  23.  15,  1717  ;  19,  2220  ;  21,  2262). 

ICOSINENE  C,„H3s.  Eicosylenc.  (315°). 
S.G.  Si  -818.  Prepared  from  ozokerit,  or  the 
solid  paraffin  [37°]  from  brown  coal  by  heating 
with  PGI5  at  170°  and  distilling  the  resulting 
C.,oH|„Cl,  (Lijipmann  a.  Hawliczek,  B.  12,  69). 
Combines  with  Br  and  CI  forming  oily  CooH,,^Br., 
and  CojHjjClj  (v.  Di-chloko-  and  Di-bromo- 
icosylene). 

ICOSONENE    C.,„H3,.      Didccenc.  (330°- 
335°).     S.G.  iS  -936.     [a]o=  -2°.  Obtained! 
from  the  fraction  (330°-340°)  of  the  product  of  ! 
the  distillation  of  colophony,  by  removing  other  ! 
unsaturated  hydrocarbons   by  treatment  with 
HjSO^  or  HNO3  (Eenard,  C.  B.  106,  1086).  Co- 
lourless, non-fluoi'escent,  oil.     Does  not  alter 
when  exposed  to  air,  and  is  not  affected  by 
H,SOj,  by  HNO3,  by  HCl,  or  by  bromine  in  the 


cold.  Occurs  to  the  extent  of  10  p.c.  in  the 
resin  oil. 

IDillAIIN  CgoHj^O.,.  The  essential  consti- 
tuent of  idrialite,  a  mineral  found  mixed  with 
cinnabar  in  the  mercury  mine  of  Idria  (Dumas, 
A.  5,  16  ;  Schrotter,  A.  24,  336 ;  Laurent,  A.  Ch. 
[2]  66,  143 ;  Bodeker,  A.  52,  100;  Goldschmiedt, 
J.  1879,  365  ;  B.  11,  1579).  Extracted  by  boil- 
ing idrialite  with  xylene.  Glittering  plates.  May 
be  distilled  in  a  current  of  COj.  Almost  insol. 
alcohol  and  ether,  v.  sol.  boiling  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, v.  e.  sol.  CS.,.  Fuming  H.^SO^  forms  a  sul- 
phonic  acid.  It  gives  no  acetyl  derivative. 
Oxidised  by  chromic  acid  to  palmitic  and  stearic 
acids  and  oxyidrialin  CsnHjijO,,,,  a  red  substance 
which  forms  a  deej)-violet  solution  in  H.^SO,. 
Oxyidrialin  may  be  reduced  to  idrialin  by  distil- 
lation with  zinc-dust,  but  it  gives  stearic  acid 
when  distilled  in  a  current  of  hydrogen. 

Bromine-water  converts  idrialin  into 
CsoHj^BrisO,.  Br  in  HOAc  forms  C„„Hj2Br,,,0,,, 
a  reddish-yellow  powder,  v.  sol.  hot  chloroform 
and  benzene.  Boiling  cone.  HNO3  forms 
CsoH,3(NO,)„02.  Fuming  HNO3  produces 
C,„H3,(N0:)„0,. 

IDEYL  is  identical  with  Fluoeantiiene  (q.v.). 

IGASUEINE  is  impure  Brdcine  (Shenstone, 
C.  J.  39,  457). 

ILICYL  ALCOHOL  C.,,Hj^O  (Personne,  C.  R. 
98,  1585  ;  Bl.  [2]  42,  15'0)  ;  C.„B.,,0  (Divers  a. 
Kawakita,  C.  J.  53,  274).  [175°]  (P.)  ;  [172°] 
(D.  a.  K.).  (above  350°).  Birdlime,  obtained 
by  fermentation  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  holly 
Ilex  Aqnifolium,  is  a  greenish  tenacious  sub- 
stance, which  vfhen  dried  at  100^  and  extracted 
by  chloroform  or  ligroin  leaves  an  ash  mainly 
composed  of  calcium  phosphate.  The  evaporated 
extract  contains  a  compound  ether,  which  may 
be  saponified  by  alcoholic  KOH.  An  elastic  sub- 
stance resembling  caoutchouc  separates,  and 
when  the  liquid  portion  is  poured  into  water  a 
gelatinous  pp.  is  obtained,  which  can  be  purified 
by  repeated  crystallisation  from  alcohol.  Needles 
(from  alcohol  or  by  sublimation ) ;  insol.  cold 
water,  m.  sol.  alcohol,  miscible  with  boiling  light 
petroleum,  ether,  and  chloroform.  On  heating 
with  palmitic  acid  a  substance  resembling  bird- 
lime is  formed. 

Acetyl  derivative  [206°|. 

ILIXANTHIN  C,;K,,0„.  [198°].  Occurs  in 
the  leaves  of  the  holly  (Ilex  Aquifoliwn).  Ob- 
tained from  the  leaves  gathered  in  August  by 
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extracting  them  with  dilute  (80  p.c.)  alcohol,  re- 
moving the  greater  part  of  the  alcohol  by  distil- 
lation, washing  with  ether  the  granules  which 
separate  in  a  few  days,  and  recrystallising  from 
alcohol  and  hot  water  (Moldenhauer,  A.  102, 
34()).  Minute  straw-yellow  needles.  Decomposes 
with  ebullition  at  215°.  Nearly  insol.  cold 
water,  v.  sol.  hot  water,  forming  a  yellow  solu- 
tion ;  sol.  alcohol,  insol.  ether.  It  does  not  I'e- 
duce  boiling  Fehling's  solution.  Dissolves  in 
HClAq.  Alkalis  and  alkaline  carbonates  turn 
its  aqueous  solution  orange-yellow.  FeCl.,  colours 
its  solution  green.  Lead  acetate  and  subacetate 
give  a  splendid  yellow  pp.,  soluble  without  colour 
in  acetic  acid.  Ilixanthin  dyes  cloth,  mordanted 
with  iron  or  alumina,  yellow.  A  yellow  crystal- 
line substance,  C|,,H^„0|,,  which  may  be  extracted 
from  the  leaves  of  buckwheat  {Polygonmii  Fago- 
liiirum),  differs  from  ilixanthin  only  in  giving  an 
olive-brown  colouration  with  FeCla  (Schunck, 
Chcin.  6'rt,:.  1859,  201). 

IMABENZIL  V.  vol.  i.  p.  4G7. 

IMIDES.  Compounds  containing  the  diva- 
lent group  imidogen  NH  united  to  a  divalent 
acid  radicle.  They  are  for  the  most  part  described 
under  the  acids  which  may  be  obtained  from  them 
by  displacing  NH  by  (0H)„. 

IMIDO-DI-ACETIC  ACID  i'.  Di-glycoll.uiic 

ACID. 

DI-IMIDO-s-DI-AMIDO-BENZENE 

C„H.(NH..).,(NH)..  [1:4:2:.5].  The  nitrate 
C,H,(NH),(NH,,,HN03),.  is  obtained  as  a  pp.  of 
small  green  needles  by  adding  an  excess  of 
i'eXl,.  to  a  solution  of  s-tetra-amido-benzene 
Iiydrochloride  (1  pt.)  and  ordinary  HNO,,  (2  pts.) 
in  water  (15  pts.).  By  solution  in  cone.  HoSO,  it 
is  converted  into  s-di-nitro-di-amido-quinone 
C„(NO.,).,(NH.,)..0.,  [1:4:2:5:3:6]  (Nietzki,  B.  20, 
2115). 

IMIDO  -  AMIDO  -  ETHEN  YI-o-AMIDO  -PH  E- 
NYL-MERCAPTAN  CsH,N,S  probably 

C,H,<^'>C.C(NH,):NH.    [150°].    Obtained  by 

dissolving  o-amido-phenyl  mercaptan  in  an  ex- 
cess of  alcoholic  cyanogen.  Colourless  needles 
(from  alcohol)  or  plates  (from  benzene).  Weak 
base.  By  heating  with  aniline  it  is  converted 
into   the   mono-   and   di-   phenyl  derivatives 

C,H,<;^^^C.C(NHPh):NH  and 

C,iH,<;g^C.C(NHPh):NPh,  with  evolution  of 

NH.,.  Warmed  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  o- 
amido-phenyl  mercaptan  it  is  converted  into  the 
auhydro-oxalyl  derivative  of  the  latter 

C,H,<^g^G.C<^g)>C„Hj,      ammonia  being 

evolved.    Cold  alcoholic  KOH  splits  off  NH^, 

giving  the  acid  C„H,<^g^C.GO,H.  Salts.— 

BTT.Cl.PtCl,.— B'HClAuCl,,  (Hofmann,  B.  20, 
2252) 

DI-IMIDO-AMIBO-ORCIN  v.  Amido-di  imido- 

OECIN. 

IMIDO-AMIDO-DI-PHENYL  SULPHIDE  v. 

Ajuixi-i^iiDo-m-T'UKXYL  sri.riiiiiE. 

DI-IMIDO-AMIDO-RESORCIN  v.  Amido-di- 

IMITM>-RKSnI!OIX. 

IMIDO-BENZYL  ISOAMYL  SULPHIDE 

C,,H,-NS  i.e.  C,IT.C(NH).S.C  H,,.  Formed  by 
passing  HCl  into  a  mixture  of  isoamyl  mercaptan  j 


and  benzonitrile,  and  decomposing  the  resulting 
crystalline  hydrochloride  B'HCl  with  aqueous 
NaOH  (Pinner  a.  Klein,  B.  11,  1.S25).  Oil. 

IMIDO-BENZYL  ETHYL  SULPHIDE 
C,,H,|NS  i.e.  C,;H5.C(NH).S.Et.  From  benzoni- 
trile, mercaptan,  and  HCl.  Also  from  thiobenz- 
amide  and  EtI  (Bernthsen,  A.  107,  348).  Oil. 
Readily  splits  up  into  benzonitrile  and  mercap- 
tan. Its  alcoholic  solution  gives  pps.  with 
CuSO,  and  HgCL.— B'HCl :  [188°]  ;  short  thick 
prisms,  v.  e.  sol.  water  and  alcohol.— B'.H.PtCl^ : 
needles. — B'HI :  [112°;;  monoolinie  prisms. 

IMIDO-DI-BEiJZYL  SULPHIDE 
C,.H,C(NH).S.CH,.C,H,.  The  hydrochloride 
B'HCl  [181°]  is  formed  by  heating  thiobenzamide 
with  benzyl  chloride,  or  by  passing  HCl  into  a 
mixture  of  benzonitrile  and  benzyl  mercaptan 
(Bernthsen,  .1.  l'.)7,  .350). 

IMIDO-BUTYRIC    ETHER  r.  Aceto-acetic 

ETHEF,  IJIIDE,  Vol.  i.  p.  19. 

IMIDO-CARBAMINE-THIO  BUTYR:C  ACID 

V.  Tmo-uiiAJiiiio-p.r rvuic  aciu. 

IMIDO-CARBONIC  ethers.  The.se  com- 
pounds, having  the  formula  NH:C(OR),^,  are  more 
properly  described  as  ethers  of  imido-formic 
orthaldehvde  (q.  v.). 

IMIDO-COUMARTN  r.  CorjrARix. 

IMIDO-DIETHANE    DISULPHONIC  ACID 

V.  Dl-ETUYL-AMIXi;   DI-SULPHONIC  ACID. 

IMIDO-ETHERS.  Compounds  containing 
the  group  C(OEt)(NH)  (Pinner,  B.  17,  182,  184, 
2002,  2007).  The  hydrochlorides  of  the  imido- 
ethers  are  formed  by  the  action  of  dry  HCl  on  a 
mixture  of  a  nitrile  and  an  alcohol,  dissolved  in 
dry  ether.  The  hydrochloride  of  a  chloro-amido- 
ether  ECC1(NH ,)(OEt)  is  first  formed,  but  this 
rapidly  splits  up  into  HCl  and  RC(NH)(OEt). 
The  hydrochlorides  of  the  imido-ethers  react 
with  alcohols,  forming  orthoformic  ethers : 
KC(NH)(OEt)  -h  2K'0H  =  IlC(OIV),(OEt)  +  NH^. 
Alcoholic  NH.,  turns  imido-ethers  into  amidines  : 

EC(NH)(Oli')  +  NH,  =  BC(NH)(NH.,)  +  HOIl'. 
Primary  amines  act  like  ammonia,  but  potash 
and  tertiary  amines  do  not  act  upon  free  imido- 

IMIDO-FOEMIC  ORTHALDEHYDE 

HN:C(OH)...    Iiitidu-caii/onic  acid. 

Methyl  etho-  RS:C(OiIe).,.  Obtained  like 
the  ethyl  ether  by  reduction  of  itschloro-  deriva- 
tive ClN:C(0;Me)^  (chlorimido-carbonic-methyl- 
ethei')  with  potassium  arsenite.    Very  volatile. 

Ethyl  ether  HN:C(0Et).,.  Prepared  by 
shaking  15  pts.  of  '  chlorimido-carbonic  ether' 
(ClN:C(OEt).,)  with  a  solution  of  11  pts.  of  AsA 
and  30  pts.  of  KOH  in  120  pts.  of  water,  not 
allowing  the  temperature  to  exceed  50°.  Alka- 
line liquid  with  odour  resembling  trimetliylamine. 
Miscible  with  water  but  separated  by  addition  of 
Na  or  OHKOH.  On  distillation  a  large  part  de- 
composes. By  acids  it  is  decomposed  into  NH, 
and  carbonic  ether.  By  hypochlorites  it  is  con- 
verted into  '  chlorimido-carbonic  ether  '  (Sand- 
moyer,  B.  19,  864).  The  hydrochloride  formed 
by  passing  HCl,  in  the  dry  ethereal  solution,  is  a 
thick  liquid,  which  decomposes  on  heating  into 
urcthane  and  ethvl  chloride. 

IMIDO-Dl-FORMIC  ETHER  C,,H,,NO,  i.e. 
NH(CO.,Et).,.  [50"J.  (226°  at  760  mm.)  ;  (145° 
at  20  mm.).  One  of  the  products  of  the  action 
of  chloro-formic  acid  on  potassium  cyanate  in 
presence  of  ether  (Wurtz  a.  Henninger,  C.  B. 
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100,  1419;  BZ.  [2]  44,26).  Long  prisms.  Forms 
biuret  when  heated  with  aqueous  NH3. — 
AgC„H,„NOj :  cubes,  blacliens  at  100°. 

^-IMIDO-GLUTAMIC  ETHER 
C0.,Et.CH,.C(NH).CH.,.C0NH2.  [86°].  Formed 
by  the  action  of  aqueous  ammonia  on  acetone- 
di-carboxyhc  ether  CO(CH,.C02Et)2  (Stokes  a. 
V.  Pechmann,  Am.  8,  377).  Long,  flat,  colourless, 
flexible  needles ;  si.  sol.  cold  water  and  ether ; 
sol.  hot  water  and  alcohol ;  m.  sol.  hot  CHCl 
Heated  above  86°  gives  oil'  water  and  ammonia. 
Pe.jCl„  gives  deep  red  colouration.  Soon  de- 
composes in  aqueous  solution.  PtCl^  gives 
(NHj).PtCl|j.  NaNO.^  in  acid  solution  gives  a 
yellow'  pp.  [178°].  Boiled  with  NaXO^  it  gives 
di-oxy-amido-pyridine  (C^H^N.,©.,). 

IMIDO-IfEXOIC  ACID.  Nitrile 
NH:CEt.CHMe.CN.  [4S°J.  (258°).  Formed  by 
the  action  of  Na  on  propionitrile  dissolved  in 
ether,  the  product  being  decomposed  by  water 
(Meyer,  J.  2)r.  [2]  38,  336).  Plates,  si.  sol.  water, 
V.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  Cold  cone.  HClAq 
converts  it  into  Et.CO.CHMe.CN.  Cone.  HClAq 
at  150°  forms  di -ethyl  ketone,  NH„  and  CO.,. 
Eeduced  by  sodium  in  alcoholic  solution  to 
propylamine. 

Imido-di-isohexoic  acid.  Nitrile 
HN(C5H,„.CN)2.  Imidoisocaino-nitrile.  Formed 
as  a  by-product  of  the  action  of  urea  upon 
valeric-aldehyde-cyanhydrin.  The  hydrochloride 
(B'HCl)  forms  white  silky  needles,  [159°],  v.  sol. 
alcohol,  insol.  ether  (Pinner  a.  Lifschiitz,  B.  20, 
2356  ;  cf.  Erlenmeyer,  B.  14,  18G8). 

IMIDO-IMIDO-DIPHENYL  SULPHIDE 

N  /^«-^^\s.  Formed  by  treat- 

ing  amido-imido-diphenyl  sulphide  hydrochloride 
with  FeClj  (Bernthsen,  A.  230,  103).  Brown 
needles  (from  dilute  alcohol) ;  v.  si.  sol.  water, 
m.  sol.  hot  alcohol.  Eeduced  by  alcoholic  am- 
monium sulphide  to  amido-imido-diphenyl  sul- 
phide. Its  salts  dye  silk  violet. — B'HCl :  insol. 
ether,  v.  e.  sol.  water  and  alcohol. — B'.,H.,ZnCl4 : 
long,  dark-violet,  needles  ;  m.  sol.  water. 

IMIDO-DI-MALONIC  ACID.  Amide 
HN  ;CH(CO.NH.,).,}.,.  Formed  by  heating  ehloro- 
malonic  ether  with  alcoholic  NH^  at  140°  (Conrad 
a.  Guthzeit,  B.  15,  606).  Prisms ;  sol.  hot 
water. 

IMIDO-METHYL  AICOHOL  v.  Formimido- 

ETIIER. 

DI-IMIDO-NAPHTHOL  v.  Amido-naphtho- 

QDIN0NE-I3IIDE. 

IMIDO-DINAPHTHYL  C,„H,3N  i.e. 
I        >NH.  DinaiMliylcarbazolc.  [216°]. Formed 

c,„h/ 

by  boiling  di-a-amido-dinaphthyl  (dinaphthyl- 
ine)  with  an  excess  of  HGl  or  other  acid,  NH3 
being  eliminated  (Nietzki  a.  Goll,  B.  18,  3259). 
Crystallises  in  long  colourless  needles  or  silvery 
plates.  Sublimes  in  colourless  needles.  It  dis- 
solves in  H2SO4  with  a  r^ddish-brown  colour,  a 
trace  of  nitric  acid  added  to  this  solution  pro- 
duces a  dark-green  colouration. 

Picrate  B'C,H,(NO,),,OH :  [226°];  red 
needles  (from  benzene  or  alcohol) ;  sublimable. 

Acetyl  derivative  C.,„H|._,NAc :  [above 
300°] ;  colourless  plates ;  sol.  acetic  acid  and 
alcohol,  insol.  benzene. 


Nitrosamine  C.,„H,.,N(NO)  :  [above  300"]; 
small  yellow  plates  ;  very  sparingly  sol.  ordinary 
solvents. 

Imido-(/3^)-dinaplithyl  NH.^^^"'^"^.  [170°]. 

Obtained  by  heating  (i8)-imido-dinaphthyl  sul- 
phide with  powdered  copper  in  a  current  of  CO^ 
(Eis,  B.  19,  2240).  Almost  colourless  needles  ; 
si.  sol.  alcohol,  V.  sol.  ether,  v.  e.  sol.  benzene. 
Its  solution  shows  intense  bluish-violet  fluor- 

GSCSnCG 

Picrate  B'C,H,(N0.,)30H.  [221°]. 

Acetyl  derivative  C„|,H,2NAc.  [143°]. 
Long  yellowish  needles  (from  benzene) ;  si.  sol. 
ether,  and  alcohol. 

IMIDO-DI-NAPHTHYL  OXIDE  C.,„H,3N0  i.e. 
OH 

NH<'p"'„°NO.   Oxy-di-naphthylaminc.  [301°]. 

Formed  by  heating  imido-di-naphthyl  sulphide 
with  cupric  oxide  at  270°,  and  extracting  with 
boiling  benzene  (Eis,  B.  19,  2244).  Lemon-yellow 
crystalline  powder  (from  benzene).  Cannot  be 
distilled.  SI.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  HOAe,  and 
boiling  benzene  ;  v.  sol.  H^SO,. 

Acetyl  derivative  'C^i.HijAcNO.  [235°]. 
Almost  insol.  alcohol  and  ligroin,  m.  sol.  ether 
and  benzene. 

IMxDO-DI-NAPHTHYL  SULPHIDE 

CjoHiaNS  i.e.  NH<^i"y«>S.  Thiodinaphthyl- 

amine.  [236°].  Formed  by  heating  di-(;3)- 
naphthylamine  (10  pts.)  with  sulphur  (2-4  pts.) 
for  10  hours,  the  temperature  being  slowly  raised 
to  250°  (Eis,  B.  19,  2241).  The  product  is  ex- 
tracted vpith  hot  benzene,  and  boiled  with  copper 
powder.  Pale  yellowish-green  needles.  Sol. 
ether  and  HOAc,  v.  sol.  boiling  benzene.  Cone. 
H2SO4  forms  a  violet  solution.  Distillation  over 
reduced  copper  forms  imido-di-naphthyl.  Dis- 
tillation over  CuO  at  270°  gives  imido-di- 
naphthyl  oxide. 

Picrate  B'(C6H2(N02)30H)2.  [c.  256°]. 
Dark  plates  or  yellow  needles;  almost  insol. 
alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene. 

IMIDO-DI-OCTOIC  ACID  C.^H^iNOj  i.e. 
NH(CH(C,H,,).C0.,H).,.  Imido-caprylic  acid. 
[210°-215"].  Formed,  together  with  formic  acid, 
HCy,  and  heptoic  aldehyde,  by  boiling  its  nitrile 
(1  pt.)  with  HClAq  (15  pts.)  for  an  hour  (Erlen- 
meyer a.  Sigel,  A.  177,  136).  When  the  nitrile 
is  heated  with  fuming  HClAq  at  100°  it  yields 
the  acid  and  the  imide,  from  which  mixture  the 
acid  may  be  extracted  by  Na-jCOjAq.  White 
tasteless  powder,  which  becomes  pasty  at  180°. 
Almost  insol.  cold  water  and  alcohol.  Dissolves 
unaltered  in  boiling  dilute  (20  p.c.)  HCl,  brilliant 
needles  of  its  hydrochloride  separating  again  on 
cooling.  Strong  (40  p.c.)  HClAq  at  180°  resolves 
it  into  amido-octoic  acid  and  heptoic  aldehyde, 
CaH,A"2 :  cryptocrystalline  pp. 

Imide  C,^B..,„'ii,0.,  i.e. 

NH<J;g;gg;:!S>NH.  [79-5°].    Formed  as 

above.  Needles,  insol.  cold,  nearly  insol.  boil- 
ing, water ;  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  ether.  B'HCl : 
minute  needles,  formed  by  passing  HCl  into  its 
ethereal  solution.  Boiling  water  splits  it  up  into 
HCl  and  the  imide.  Boiling  cone.  KOHAq  con- 
verts it  into  the  acid. 

Nitrile  C.^H^.N,.  [c.  6°].  From  heptoic 
aldehyde  (uenanthol)  by  combining  it  with  NH3 
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and  treating  the  resulting  cenanthol-ammonia 
with  HCy.  Dilute  HCl  then  dissolves  out  the 
nitrile  of  amido-octoic  acid,  leaving  the  nitrile  of 
imido-di-octoic  acid  undissolved.  Thick  oil ;  v. 
sol.  alcohol  and  ether,  v.  si.  sol.  water  and  dilute 
HClAq.  Split  up  by  boiling  with  AgN03  giving 
heptoic  aldehyde  and  AgCy.  B'HCl :  crystals, 
sol.  alcohol ;  decomposed  by  water  into  HCl  and 
the  nitrile. 

IMIDO-OXY-  V.  OxY-miDO-  . 

DI-IMIDO-DI-PHENYl-ACETYLENE  (?) 

C,,H,„0,,  i.e.  C'^^"^^^>NH(?).  Ilydrazido- 

di-phenyl-acetykne.  Di-imido-tolane.  [c.  380°]. 
Formed  by  treating  an  alcoholic  solution  of  iso- 
di-nitro-benzil  with  tin  and  HCl  ((xolubeff,  J.R. 
16,  577).  Thin  tables.  Sublimes  at  •ir,<d°.  V.  si. 
sol.  boiling  alcoliol' forming  a  solution  exhibiting 
violet  fluorescence.  HNO.,  (S.G.  1'3)  converts  it 
into  an  amorphous  indigo-blue  comjiound.  It 
does  not  combine  with  acids. 

Benzoyl  derivative  C|,,HsBZoN,Oo. 
[240°].  Pale  yellowish  needles  (from  toluene- 
alcohol),  m.  sol.  boiling  benzene,  from  which  it 
crystallises  as  CuHsBzjN^jO.jG^Hi;  on  addition  of 
a  little  alcohol. 

IMIDO-PHENYL-BENZGLYCOCYAMIDINE 
V.  vol.  i.  p.  4(;2. 

IMIDO-PHENYL-PROPIONIC  ACID 
C|jHi.CH.CH.CO,.H.  Imido-ciiiuamic  acid. 

NH 

Benzoyl  deriva  tive  C,  ,H|,|NO,  i.e. 
Ph.CH.CH.CO.,H.    A  body  which  probably  has 

\/ 

NBz 

this  constitution  is  obtained  by  saponification  of 
its  anhydride  which  is  prepared  by  heating 
hippuric  acid  with  benzoic  aldehyde  and  acetic 
anhydride.  The  acid  forms  monoclinic  needles. 
[225°].  Sol.  alcohol  and  ether,  nearly  insol. 
water.  Heated  with  aqueous  HCl  or  NaOH  it 
yields  an  acid  C^H^jOj  which  is  probably  the 
true    phenyl-glycidic   acid  C,H,.CH.CH.CO,H 

\y 

o 

(PlOchl,  B.  10,  2815). 

Benzoyl  derivative  of  the  anhydride 
C3.,H„,0,N.,.  [165°].  Yellow  needles,  sol.  hot 
alcohol,  si.  sol.  ether,  insol.  water.  Formed  as 
above. 

a-IMIDO-DI-PHENYL-DI-PROPIONITRILE 

C„H,,N,,  i.e.  (Ph.CH,.CH(CX)),,NH.  Formed  to- 
gether with  a-amido-phenyl-propionitrile  by  the 
action  of  NH.,  on  the  compound  of  HCN  and 
phenyl-acetic  aldehyde  (Erlcunieyer  a.  Lipp,  A. 
219,  191).  White  crj-stalline  powder  [87"]  or 
small  needles  (from  water).  SI.  sol.  alcohol  or 
ether,  insol.  petroleum,  v.  si.  sol.  water,  m.  sol. 
benzene.  From  ether  it  forms  six-sided  prisms 
[106°]  or  rhombic  tables  [109°],  both  belonging 
to  the  monoclinic  system.  They  are  perhaps 
polymerides. 

Salt.  -B'HCl  :  insol.  ethor. 

IMlDO-DI-fHENYL-SULPHIDE  C,..H„NS 


i.c.NH<g^i'>S. 


r  h  iodiphcnylamine.  D  i- 
[180°].      (c.  371°  uncor.)  ; 


2^heiii/l-tliiaziiic. 
(2.)0°  at  40  mm.). 

Fonnution. — 1.  By  heating  diphenylamine 
with  sulphur  or  bodies  that  give  oft'  sulphur,  such 


as  S  .Cl ,  (Bernthsen,  .4. 230, 75).— 2.  By  the  action 
of  SClo  on  diphenylamine  dissolved  in  benzene 
(Holzmann,  iJ.21,  2064).— 3.  In  small  quantity 
by  heating  o-amido-phenyl  mercaptan  with  pyro- 
catechin  for  30  hours  at  230°  (Bernthsen,  B.  19, 
3255). 

Preparation. — By  boiling  diphenylamine 
(1,500  g.)  with  sulphur  (580  g.)  for  8  hours.  The 
product  is  distilled  in  small  portions  (250  g.) 
and  the  distillate  (60  g.)  fractionated  (Bernthsen, 
A.  230,  77  ;  B.  16,  2897). 

Properties. — Slightly  yellowish  plates  (from 
alcohol  or  benzene).  Sol.  hot  alcohol,  HOAc, 
benzene  and  ether,  si.  sol.  ligroin.  May  be  sub- 
limed in  plates.  Has  no  basic  properties,  being 
insol.  dilute  HCl.  It  oxidises  readily,  the  alco- 
holic solution  turning  red  in  air.  FeCl^  colours 
its  alcoholic  solution  dark  green.  Bromine  va- 
pour does  the  same.  The  green  colour  is  de- 
stroyed by  alkalis.  HNO,  colours  the  solution 
in  HOAc  green.  Cold  cone.  H_,SO,  gives  off  CO. 
and  forms  a  greenish-brown  solution  which  in 
thin  layers  appears  rose-red.  Hot  cone.  H.^SO,, 
formsa  bluish-violet  liquid.  HNO.,  forms  nitro- 
derivatives  which  are  reduced  by  SnCl._,  toaleuco- 
base,  which  on  addition  of  FeCl^  forms  a  violet 
dye.  Cold  alcoholic  solutions  of  imido-diphenyl 
sulphide  give:  (a)  with  aqueous  AgNO^  a  green 
colour  and  a  black  pp. ;  (b)  with  PtCl,  a  green 
pp. ;  (c)  with  CuSO,,  HgCl,,  and  Pb(OAc).,,  no 
pps. 

Reactions. — 1.  Distillation  over  red-hot  zinc- 
dust  gives  some  diphenylamine. — 2.  By  boiling 
with  copper  powder  it  gives  CuS  and  carbazole. 
3.  By  heating  with  benzoic  acid  and  ZnCl._,  there 
is  formed  phenyl-acridine. — 4.  EtBr  gives  ethyl- 

imido-di-phenyl  sulphide  NEt<^^"^<>S  [102°] 

which  crystallises  in  long  thin  white  plates. — 5. 
Mel  forms  the  corresponding  SC|.^H„NMe  [100°]. 

Acetyl  derivative  Ci^H.AcNS.  [197°]. 
Prisms.  V.  si.  sol.  hot  HOAc,  alcohol,  and  benz- 
ene. Its  alcoholic  solution  is  not  turned  green 
by  FeClj. 

Benzoyl  derivative  C,,,H^BzNS. *  [171°]. 
Plates  (from  alcohol) ;  m.  sol.  hot  alcohol  (Friin- 
kel,  B.  18,  1844). 

Constitution. — The  imide  group  is  shown  by 
the  ready  formation  of  the  acetyl  and  methyl 
derivatives.  The  sulphide  character  of  the  sul- 
phur is  shown  by  the  oxidation  of  the  methyl 
derivative  to  a  sulphone.  The  imido-di-phenyl 
sulphide  itself  cannot  be  oxidised  to  a  sul- 
phone because  the  imidogen  is  first  attacked. 
The  body  does  not  combine  with  Mel,  but  neither 
does  Ph^S,  although  Me_,S  does.  The  S  is  not  in 
p-  position,  because  that  is  still  unoccupied. 
Probably  the  formula  is 

CH     NH  CH 

CH  CH 

II 

CH     S  CH 
which  would  also  be  indicated  by  its  formation 
from  o-amido-i5henyl-mercaptan. 

References.  -  Amido-,  Nitko-,  Methyl-amido-, 
and  OxY-  wido-diphenyi.  sulphide. 

C  H 

Imido-di-phenyl  disulphide  NH<^q''jj'^S.^. 
[00°].    Formed  by  the  action  of  S,C1.'  on  di- 
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phenylamine  dissolved  in  petroleum  ether  (Holz- 
mann,  B.  21,  2063).  Small  yellow  needles, 
insol.  water,  v.  si.  sol.  cold  alcohol,  ether,  and 
benzene. 

a-lMIDO-DI-PROPIONIC  ACID  C,H,,NOj  i.e. 
NH(CHMe.C0oH)2.  ' DictliijJidcndactamic  acid.' 
Didenlactamic  acid.  Dilactamic  acid.  Formed, 
together  with  alanine,  by  treating  aldehyde- 
ammonia  with  HCl  and  HCy  successively 
(Heintz,  A.  160,  35  ;  165,  44  ;  202,  375).  The 
product  is  boiled  with  lead  hydrate,  filtered,  freed 
from  lead  by  H.^S,  concentrated,  and  mixed  with 
alcohol.  Alanine  then  separates,  and  the  mother- 
liquor  is  mixed  with  ZnCO.,  and  evaporated  to 
dryness.  The  residue  of  zinc  imido-dipropion- 
ate  is  washed  with  water,  and  decomposed  by 
H^S.  Minute  slender  needles,  v.  sol.  water, 
insol.  alcohol. 

Salts.— NH|HA"  :  rectangular  tables  (from 
alcohol)  or  needles  (from  alcohol-ether).  V.  sol. 
water,  si.  sol.  alcohol,  insol.  ether. — ZnA" : 
minute  dimetric  tables,  v.  si.  sol.  water,  v.  sol. 
HClAq. — CdA"aq  :  minute  needles  (from  water), 
V.  sol.  cold  water,  but  can  exist  also  in  a  less 
soluble  form.— PbA":  crystalline  crusts  (ppd.  by 
adding  alcohol  to  the  aqueous  solution). — 
CuA"3aq:  blue  grains,  v.  si.  sol.  water  and 
alcohol.- A g._,A"  :  white  pp.;  explodes  slightly 
when  heated.  May  be  crystallised  from  boiling 
water. — HA'HCl :  extremely  soluble  crystals. 

Nitrosamine  NO.N(CHMe.CO,H),.  The 
calcium  salt  of  this  acid  is  formed  by  treating 
the  acid,  dissolved  in  HNO3,  with  calcium  nitrite, 
neutralising  with  lime,  evaporating,  and  mixing 
with  alcohol  and  ether.  The  free  acid,  obtained 
from  this  salt  by  treatment  with  oxalic  acid, 
forms  flat  colourless  needles,  v.  sol.  water  and 
alcohol,  sol.  ether. 

Nitrile  C„H,,N3  i.e.  NH(CMe.CN),.  [68°]. 
When  aldehyde-ammonia  (1  mol.)  is  dissolved  in 
dilute  (30  p.c.)  HCy  (1  mol.),  and  HCl  or  H.SO,, 
is  added  to  acid  reaction,  o-amido-propioniirile 
separates  as  an  oil.  If,  after  removing  tliis  oil, 
the  mixture  be  allowed  to  stand  for  several  days, 
needles  of  imido-dipropionitrile  separate  ;  after 
some  time  these  are  followed  by  crystals  of  hy- 
drocyanaldine  and  finally  of  para-hydrocyan- 
aldine  (Erlenmeyer,  A.  200,  120;  cf.  Urech,  B.  6, 
1115).  It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  products  formed 
by  passing  a  mixture  of  ammonia  and  alcohol- 
vapour  over  red-hot  iron  (Monari,  C.  B.9S,  105). 
Monoclinic  needles  (from  ether)  ;  a:b:c 
=  l-086:l:l-247  ;  ;8  =  70°  21' ;  m.  sol.  alcohol  and 
ether,  si.  sol.  water.  Readily  sublimes.  AVhen 
heated  with  dilute  HCl  it  yields  o-imido-dipro- 
pionic  acid.  With  AgNO^,  it  gives  on  warming  a 
pp.  of  AgCy.  Aqueous  KOH  has  no  action  in 
the  cold,  on  warming  it  gives  NH,,  and  aldehyde. 
B'HCl :  white  crystalline  powder,  insol.  ether, 
decomposed  by  water  into  HCl  and  the  free 
nitrile.  Nitrosamine  NO.N(CHMe.CN),  : 
pale  yellow  oil,  heavier  than  water,  sol.  alcohol 
and  ether. 

j3-Iniido-dipropionicacidNH(CH,.CH,.CO.,H),. 

Obtained,  together  with  /3-amido-propionic  acid, 
by  boiling  3-iodopropionic  acid  with  NH,|(Heintz, 
A.  156,  40;  cf.  Mulder,  B.  9,  1904,  whocould  not 
obtain  it).  Syrup,  which  slowly  crystallises. 
— PbHjA", :  very  slender  tables. — Ag.^A"  :  pp. — 
AgHA"AgN03 :  soluble  crystals. 


.NH 

di  -  imido  -  resorcin   c„hj(oh).,<  |  . 

"\nh 

Formed  by  oxidation  of  di-amido-resorcin  with 
Fe.,Cl|;,  K.Cr.jO;  or  exposure  of  the  alkaline  solu- 
tion to  the  air  (Typke,  B.  16,  556).  Small 
spangles.  Insol.  water.  Dissolves  in  aqueous 
HCl  to  a  magenta-red  solution,  in  strong  H.^BO^ 
to  a  violet  solution.  By  tin  and  HCl  it  is  re- 
duced agahi  to  di-amido-resovcin. 

DI-IMIDO-TEREPHTHALIC  ACID.  Tctra- 
/C(NHJ.CH(C0,H)\ 

hydride.    CH(    )CH.  This 

\CH(CO,H).C(NH)/ 
acid  is  obtained  by  saponifying  its  ether  with 
alcoholic  KOH  and  ppg.  with  HOAc  (Boninger, 
B.  21,  1765 ;  cf.  Baeyer,  B.  19,  429).    It  crystal- 
lises in  greenish-yellow  prisms,  almost  insol. 
ordinary  solvents.    It  forms  a  colourless  hydro- 
chloride B'H,_,Cln,  crystallising  in  plates.    In  its 
colourless  derivatives  the  acid  has  become  the 
desmotropic  di-amido-terephthalic  acid 
^^C(NH,).C(CO,H)^  g 
'^^\C(CO„H):C(NH..)> 

a.-IMID()-DI-7;!-T6LriC  ACID 
[1:3]  C,H,(CO,,H).CH,.NH.CH,.C„H,(CO,H)  [1:3]. 
[above  300°].  Formed  by  reduction  of  the  acid 
C„H,(CO,H).C(NH).S.C(NH).C,,H,(CO,,H)  (from 
7H-cyaDo-benzoic  acid  and  H^S)  with  zinc  and 
HCl.  CrystaUine.  V.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  benz- 
ene, and  CS,_. ;  si.  sol.  hot  water.  Sublimable. 
Its  characteristic  zinc-salt  is  v.  sol.  water,  alco- 
hol, ether,  benzene,  and  CS.^  (Bromme,  B.  20, 
529). 

IMIDO-DI-ISO-VAIERONITRILE  C,„H„N, 
i.e.  NH(CHI'r.CN).,.  [52°].  Formed,  together 
with  a-amido-isovaleronitrile  and  oxy-isovalero- 
nitrile  by  treating  isobutyric  aldehyde-ammonia 
(25  g.)  with  (30  g.  of)  a  30  p.c.  solution  of  HCy 
in  the  cold.  The  product  is  shaken  with  dilute 
(5  p.c.)  HClAq  (200  g.)  and  ether.  The  ethereal 
solution  is  dried  over  calcium  chloride,  and 
saturated  with  HCl,  whereupon  the  hydro- 
chloride of  imido-di-isovaleronitrile  separates 
(Lipp,  A.  205,  1  ;  B.  13,  905).  The  hydro- 
chloride is  decomposed  by  NH,,Aq,  and  the  free 
nitrile  extracted  by  ether,  which  leaves  it  on 
evaporation  as  an  oil,  slowly  crystallising  over 
H.SO,,.  Monoclinic  prisms  ;  v.  si.  sol.  water,  v. 
sol.  alcohol  and  ether. — B'HCl.  Insol.  water, 
which  removes  its  HCl. 

IMINES.  Compounds  of  divalent  hydrocar- 
bon radicles  with  imidogen,  e.g.  ethijlciic-iiiune 

<Cg.>NH. 

IMPERATORIN  C„,H„.0,  i.e. 
CH.,.O.C„H,|.O.C,iH|.O.CH,.O.CH.,?  Pcucedanin. 
[76°]  (Heut).  Occurs  in  the  root  of  masterwort 
(l7)yjera'oriaOs<;';(</ii((j»),  together  with  terpenes 
(170°-220°)  (Wackenroder  a.  Wagner,  J.  1854, 
6:'.^;)  ;  and  also  in  the  root  of  Pcuccdantvm 
o///.  (/(.(/r  iSchUUter,  .4.  5,  201;  Bothe,  J.pr.i.^, 
371;  Ik'ut,  .4.  170,  71).  May  be  extracted  from 
the  root  of  Peuccdaniiiii  by  90  p.c.  alcohol,  and 
recrystallised  from  ether-ligroin.  Small  trimetric 
six-sided  prisms.     According  to  Hlasiwetz  a. 

1  Weidel  (.4.  174,  69)  it  inelts  for  the  first  time  at 
82°,  and  afterwards  at  75°.  Insol.  water  ;  v.  si. 
sol.  cold,  V.  sol.  hot,  alcohol;  sol.  ether.    Has  no 

I  taste.  HNO3  gives  nitro-imperatorin,  oxalio 
acid,  and  tri-nitro-resorcin.    Decomposed  by 
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heating  with  HClAq  into  MeCl  and  oroselone 
C||H,oU,.  Boiling  alcoholic  KOH  gives  formic 
acid  and  oroselone. 

Nitro  -  imperatorin,  so-called.  C.  -HnNOj? 
[above  100°].  Plates  (from  alcohol).  Converted 
by  heating  in  gaseous  NH,,  into  C,.jH,„N.^O|, 
which  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  trimoti'ic 
prisms,  reconverted  by  acids  into  '  nitro-impera- 
torin.' 

IMPEEIALINE  C^-H^NO,  ?  [254°].  [a]„  = 
—  35'4'  (in  chloroform).  Occurs  in  the  bulbs 
of  Fritillaria  iinpcrialis.  Extracted  from  the 
bulbs  by  rubbing  up  with  lime,  di'ying  at  100°, 
and  exhausting  with  hot  chloroform.  The  ex- 
tract is  shaken  with  water  acidified  with  tartaric 
acid,  the  alkaloid  ppd.  from  the  concentrated 
aqueous  solution  by  Na.^COj,  washed,  and  re- 
crystallised  from  alcohol  (Fragner,  B.  21,  3284). 
The  yield  is  ■!  p.c.  Short  colourless  needles, 
turning  yellow  at  240°.  V.  e.  sol.  chloroform  ; 
m.  sol.  hot  alcohol ;  si.  sol.  ether,  benzene,  light 
petroleum,  and  isoamyl  alcohol ;  v.  si.  sol.  water. 
Its  solutions  have  a  bitter  taste,  and  are  Iffivo- 
rotatory.  Solutions  of  its  salts  are  ppd.  by  the 
usual  reagents  for  alkaloids.  Cone.  H.,SO|  turns 
it  pale-yellow.  A  mixture  of  the  base  with  sugar 
is  turned  by  H^SO^  yellowish-green,  pale-green, 
flesh-colour,  cherry-red,  and  dark  violet  succes- 
sively. HjSOj  and  KNO3  give  an  orange-yellow 
colour.  A  solution  of  the  base  in  HClAq  is 
fluorescent,  and  becomes  brownish-green  when 
warmed. — B'HCl  :  large  crystals  (from  alcoholic 
HCl) ;  v.  sol.  water  and  alcohol.— B',H,PtCl„ : 
yellowish-red  crystals  (from  hot  dilute  HClAq). — 
B'HAuCl,  :  yellow  crystals.  The  aurochloride 
and  platinochloride  are  both  ppd.  in  oily  drops 
when  ether  is  added  to  their  hot  alcoholic  solu- 
tions, but  after  washing  with  ether  they  may  be 
crystallised  from  hot  dilute  HCl.  The  sulphate 
is  very  hygroscopic.  The  oxalate  crystallises 
only  from  very  concentrated  solutions. 

INACTOSE.  According  to  Maumen6  (Bl.  [2] 
32,  G.52  ;  48,  773)  this  inactive  sugar  may  be 
formed  by  dissolving  silver  nitrate  {20  g.)  in  a 
solution  of  cane-sugar  (20  g.)  in  water  (100  c.c.) ; 
after  24  hours  the  solution  becomes  dark-brown, 
and  it  is  then  heated  to  100°,  filtered,  and  evapo- 
rated on  a  water-bath.  The  residue  is  heated  to 
140°,  dissolved  in  water,  and  filtered.  To  free 
the  solution  from  silver  it  is  treated  with  a  little 
CaCl._„  and  filtered  ;  the  sugar  is  then  ppd.  by 
alcohol.  Inactive  syrup.  Its  solution  readily 
dissolves  lime. 

INCENSE    V.  CoNiMENE,  IcAciN,  and  Oli- 

BAM'M. 

INDAMINES.  Colouring  matters,  the  chromo- 
gen    of    which    has    the    general  formula 

B"<^^^,^,  where  R"  is  an  aromatic  nucleus, 

the  nitrogen  atoms  occupying  the  pa7-«-  position 
to  one  another,  and  E'  a  hydrocarbon  radicle 
(usually  aromatic).  The  colouring  niatters  them- 
selves are  derived  by  the  introduction  of  a 
basylous  or  chlorous  group  into  one  of  the  hydro- 
carbon radicles  (usually  K').  The  indamines  may 
therefore  be  represented  as  derived  from  the  (un- 

NH 

known)  di-imide  of  quinone  C^H|<]|^j^pj-^,  which 

is  probably  the  true  chromogen.  In  the  ind- 
amines proper  the  chromophor  is  amidogen  or 
alkylated  amidogen,  the    corresponding  com- 


pounds in  which  the  chromophor  is  hydroxyl 
being  termed  iiidupJLcnols. 

Indamines  are  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  a 
mixture  of  a  p-diamine  with  an  amine  in  which 
the  position  para-  to  an  amidogen  is  occupied  by 
hydrogen.  Thus  a  mixture  of  tolylene-^J-diamine 
and  o-toluidine  reacts  thus  : 

C,H,Me(NH.,),,-(-  C,H,Me(NH.,)  ■^  0.. 

;nh 


=  C.H^Me: 


+  2H..0 


N.C,H,Me(NH,,) 
(Nietzki,  B.  10,  11.57;'  Nietzki  a.  Otto,  B.  21, 
173C).    In  this  reaction  we  may  suppose  that 
the  tolylene-^J-diamine  is  first  oxidised  to  tolu- 

quinone  di-imide  C^H;jMe(^  ]     ,  and  that  this 

\nh 

unstable  substance  then  reacts  upon  the  0- 
toluidine. 

The  indamine  hydrochloride 
AH.Cl 
C,.H,<| 

obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  a  mixture  of  p- 
phenylene-diamine   with   di-methyl-aniline  is 
different    from    the   indamine  hydrochloride 
-NMe,Cl 

C,H|^  I  obtained  by  oxidising  a  mix- 

\n.c„h,nh, 

ture  of  di-methyl-2'-phenylene  diamine  with 
aniline. 

The  red  dye  obtained  by  oxidising  di-methyl- 
^j-phenylene-diamine  with  bromine  in  HOAc 
(Wurster,  B.  12,  2072)  is  also  a  derivative  of 

quinone  di-imide  :  C„H|<('  |  ,  and  reacts 

\NMe,Br 

with  amines  forming  indamines,  and  with 
phenols  forming  indophenol. 

Nitroso-di-niethyl-aniline  and  quinone  chlor- 
imide  also  react  with  amines  and  phenols  forming 
indamines  and  indophenols  respectively  ;  thus, 
nitroso-dimethylaniline  hydrochloride  acts  upon 
ni-tolylene  diamine,  forming  tolylene-blue  (Witt, 
NMe.,HCl 
*\N0  "       -f  C,H3Me(NH..)., 

.NMe,Cl 


=  C,Hv 


-I-  H^O,    while  with 


■N.C,H,Me(NH,), 
gallic  acid  it  forms  gallocyanine  : 

c,h,<;;^!q ''-•^'^^  +  c„h,,(oh),co,h 

.NMe.,Cl 

=  C„H3<|      '  -t-H,0  +  2H„. 

I  \n.C„H(0H),.C0.,H 

I  O--I 

In  the  last  reaction  the  hydrogen  represented 
as  liberated  is  in  reality  employed  in  reducing 
another  portion  of  the  nitroso-di-methyl-aniline 
(Nietzki  a.  Otto,  B.  21,  1740).  The  (^)-naphthol 
violet  obtained  by  Meldola  (C.  J.  39,  37)  by  the 
action  of  nitroso-di-methyl-aniline  upon  (/3)-naph- 
thol  may  also  be  represented  as  an  indophenol 

C  H^^  I  ,  or  perhaps  as  containing 

\n.c,„h,.oh 

.NMe,Cl 

two  atoms  of  hydrogen  less:  C^H^-^  | 

I  ^N.C„ 

'  O-  I 

A  similar  violet  dye  may  be  obtained  by  the 


„H. 
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action  of  quinone  di-chloriniide  upon  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  (j3)-naplitliol : 

.NCI  .NH 
C,H,<  I     +C,„H,OH  =  C,H,<  I  +2HC1. 
\NC1  I  \n.C,„H, 

^J-Amido-phenyl-piperidine 

NH2.C,H^.N<^g^-^^->CH,    reacts    like  p- 

amido-di-methyl-aniline  in  the  formation  of  ind- 
amines  (Lellmann  a.  Geller,  B.  21,  2287). 
Thus,  if  to  a  cold  neutral  solution  of  p-amido- 
phenyl-piperidine  hydrochloride  and  wi-phenyl- 
ene-diamine  hydrochloride  there  be  added  the 
calculated  quantity  of  a  solution  of  K^Cr^O;, 
there  is  formed  a  deep-blue  solution,  from  which 
the  colouring  matter  may  be  ppd.  by  zinc  chloride 
as  a  brown  powder. 

The  derivatives  of  imido-di-phenyl  sulphide 
may  be  represented  as  indamines ;  thus,  in 
.NH 

Lauth's  violet,  C^IL./  \  ,  the  tincto- 

I    '  \N.C„H,.NH., 

!  s — I 

rial  properties  need  not  be  connected  with  the 
presence  of  sulphur.  The  sulphur  in  Lauth's 
violet  is  represented  by  oxygen  in  gallocyanine 
and  in  {/3)-naphthol  violet. 

INDAZINE    C,H,0,  i.e.  C„H/  |  >NH. 

\n  / 

Indazole.   [146-5°].  (270°)  at  743  mm.  Formed 
by  heating  hydrazido-cinnamic  acid,  when  it 
splits    up    into    acetic    acid    and  indazine 
C,H.,(NH.NH,,).CH:CH.C02H 

=  C„H,<g^>NH  +  CHsCO^H 

(Fischer  a.  Kuzel,  A.  221,  280).  Formed  also  by 
heating  sulpho-o-hydrazido-cinnamic  acid  with 
cone.  HClAq  at  100°  (Fischer  a.  Tafel,  A.  227, 
309).  Slender  needles.  May  be  sublimed  or 
distilled.  SI.  sol.  cold  water  or  alkalis,  v.  sol.  hot 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Sol.  dilute  HCl.  Gives 
off,  when  hot,  an  odour  resembling  resorcin. 

With  HCl  and  NaNO,  in  the  cold  it  forms 
yellow  crystals  of  a  nitrosamine,  which  gives 
Liebemiann's  reaction.  It  does  not  reduce  boil- 
ing Fehling's  solution.  It  ppts.  several  metallic 
salts.  Its  hydrochloride  separates  from  alco- 
hol-ether in  brownish  crystals.  Its  sulphate 
forms  colourless  nodules.  The  picrate  crys- 
tallises in  yellow  needles.    Indazine  is  a  much 

CH 

stronger   base    than    indole  C„Hj<^j^jj^CH, 

and  resists  oxidation  more  powerfully. 

CH 

Nitrosamine    C,H,<  |    >N.NO.  [74°]. 
N 

Small  yellow  needles  (from  benzene). 

Bromo-indazine  C^HaBr^^-^^NH.  [124°]. 

Obtained  by  heating  bromo-indazine  carboxylic 
acid  with  a  large  quantity  of  water  at  200°. 
Colourless  needles,  si.  sol.  cold,  m.  sol.  hot, 
water. 

Di-bromo-indazine  C;H,Br.,N2.  [240°].  Ob- 
tained by  saturating  the  warm  aqueous  solution 
of  bromo-indazine  with  bromine.  Formed  also 
by  brominating  indazine  or  indazine  hydrochlor- 
ide in  aqueous  solution,  and  by  treating  bromo- 
iudaaine  carboxylic  acid  with  bromine-water. 


Colourless  needles,  v.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and  hot 
aqueous  NaOH.  In  alkaline  solution  it  may  be 
reduced  to  indazine  by  sodium-amalgam. 

Bromo-indazine-carboxylic  acid  C„H,BrN^02 

.CO.,H 

i.e.  CsH^Br^  j  ^NH   .    Formed  by  dissolving 

\n/ 

bromo-indazyl-acetio  acid  in  glacial  HOAc,  di- 
luting somewhat,  and  boiling  with  gradual  addi- 
tion of  chromic  acid  (Fischer  a.  Tafel,  A.  227, 
303).  Small  yellowish  needles,  v.  sol.  alkalis 
and  alkaline  carbonates,  almost  insol.  water  and 
HClAq. 

References. — Ethvl-,  Methyl-ethyl-,  and 
Ethyl-indazine. 

Iso-indazine.    This  term  is  given  by  Fischer 
CH 

and  Tafel  to  C^H^<^j^jj^N,  some  of  the  alkyl 

derivatives  of  which  have  been  prepared  {v. 
Ethyl-i|'-indazyl-acetic  acid,  Di-methyl-^/'-in- 
DAZiNE,  and  Methyl-ethyl->|'-indazine). 
INDAZYL-ACETIC  ACID  C.H.N^O,  i.e. 
.CH^-CO^H 

C,H,/ 1  SnH         .     [170°].     Formed  by 

\n/ 

warming  sodium-i'-sulpho-diazo-cinnamic  acid 
(which  may  be  called  diazo-cinnamic  acid 
sodium  sulphite)  C„H,(N:N.SO,Na).CH:CH.CO.,H 
with  HCl  (Fischer  a.  Tafel,  A.  227,  303).  Pre- 
pared by  dissolving  o-hydrazido-cinnamic  acid 
C,H,(NH.NH,).CH:CH.CO,H  in  alkalis,  and 
shaking  with  air  until  it  no  longer  reduces 
Fehling's  solution.  The  acid  is  then  ppd.  by 
HCl. 

Properties. — Slender,  yellowish  needles,  v.  e. 
sol.  alcohol,  acetic  acid,  acetone,  and  hot  water, 
m.  sol.  ether,  v.  si.  sol.  chloroform,  benzene,  and 
ligroin.  Dissolves  in  alkalis  and  in  mineral 
acids.  On  distillation  it  is  split  up  into  CO2 
and  methyl-indazine.  It  is  completely  decom- 
posed by  oxidising  agents. 

Salt. — CuA'.,  2aq  :  pale  green  slimy  pp.,  in- 
sol. hot  water.  Crystallises  from  hot  alcohol  in 
slender  green  needles. 

/CH,.CO,H 

1,H/  I  )>N.NO  . 

Formed  by  adding  a  4  p.c.  solution  of  sodium 
nitrite  to  a  very  dilute  solution  of  indazyl-acetie 
acid  in  aqueous  H^SOj  in  the  cold.  Golden- 
yellow  needles.  Insol.  water  and  ligroin,  v.  e. 
sol.  ether,  chloroform,  alcohol,  HOAc,  alkalis, 
and  warm  EtOAc.  Eeduced  by  zinc-dust  and 
HOAc  to  indazyl-acetic  acid.  It  appears  to  exist 
in  two  modifications,  one  of  which  decomposes 
at  90°  with  evolution  of  gas,  but  without  melting, 
while  the  other,  which  is  obtained  by  crystallisa- 
tion from  HOAc,  melts  at  123°. 

Bromo-indazyl-acetio  acid  CuHjErN^O.^  i.e. 
.CH,.CO.,H 

C,H3Br<  I  >NH         .    [200°].    Formed  by 

\n/ 

adding  bromine-water  to  a  solution  of  indazyl- 
acetic  acid  in  dilute  HClAq.  Nearly  colourless 
needles  (from  HOAc),  v.  sol.  alcohol  and  HOAc, 
si.  sol.  hot  water. 

INDENE  V.  Indonaphthene, 


Nitrosamine  C^. 


INDIGO. 


INDIA  RUBBER  v.  Caoutchouc, 
INDICAN  V.  IxDiGO. 
INDIFULVIN  V.  Indigo. 
INDIFUSCIN  V.  Indigo. 
INDIGLUCIN  V.  Indigo. 
INDIGO  C,„H,„N,0,  probably 

C„TI,<;;^'||^>C:C<;^ji^>C,H,.  Indigo-bluc:  In- 

digoliiie.  M.  w.  262.  V.D.  9-45  (for  9-OG)  (Som- 
maruga).  A  blue  colouring  matter  occurring  as 
a  colourless  glucoside  (Indican)  in  various  species 
of  Imligofem,  i.e.  Indigofera  Anil,  Indigofcra 
tinctoria,  and  in  other  plants,  i.e.  Polygonum 
tuictoriiim,  Isatis  tinctoria,  etc.  Commercial 
indigo,  obtained  from  the  juice  of  the  indigofera 
by  fermentation,  forms  coppery  blue  lumps,  and 
contains  about  50  p.c.  of  pure  indigo,  together 
with  indirubin,  indifulvin,  indirectin,  indiglucin, 
&c. 

History. — Indigo  was  probably  one  of  the 
earliest  known  colouring  matters,  for  its  emj^loy- 
ment  dates  back  to  the  most  ancient  times.  The 
Egyptian  mummy  cases  were  certainly  dyed  with 
indigo,  and  it  has  been  employed  in  India  for 
many  thousands  of  years  (Gorardin,  Jourii.  de 
Chim.  Med.  183S,  224).  It  was  well  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  who  imported  it  from  India, 
and  hence  called  it  IvSticiii  or  indicuin.  Pliny 
mentions  it,  and  gives  as  a  test  for  its  genuine- 
ness that  it  should  burn  with  a  jjurple  flame 
when  thrown  on  to  glowing  charcoal.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  indigo  was  used  for  dyeing  and  paint- 
ing, but  only  to  a  small  extent,  and  so  little  was 
known  about  it  that  it  was  generally  believed  to 
be  a  mineral.  From  the  commencement  of  the 
sixteenth  century  the  employment  of  indigo  (from 
Indigofera)  for  dyeing  began  to  i"apidly  increase. 
Prior  to  this  time  woad  (Lsatis  tinctoria)  was 
grown  in  great  quantities  in  various  parts  of 
Europe,  especially  in  Tliiiringen,  and  largely 
employed  for  blue  dyeing  (called  Persian  blue). 
The  importation  of  indigo  from  India,  which 
from  the  sixteenth  century  rapidly  increased,  in 
spite  of  much  protective  legislation  soon  re- 
placed the  woad  indigo,  until  at  the  present  time 
woad  is  only  used  as  an  adjunct  to  the  indigo 
vat  in  order  to  start  the  fermentation.  The  pre- 
sent annual  production  of  indigo  is  estimated  as 
about  8,200  tons  (value  4,000,000/.)  of  which 
0,100  tons  are  produced  in  India,  1,100  tons  in 
America,  and  1,000  tons  in  China  and  other 
countries. 

Manufacture  of  commercial  indigo.-— 1.  From 
Indigofera.  As  carried  out  in  India  the  pro- 
cess is  performed  as  follows  :  the  cut  plants 
are  first  steeped  in  water,  where  they  ferment 
with  evolution  of  CO.^,  the  yellow  liquor  is  then 
run  off  into  another  vat,  where  it  is  vigorously 
mixed  with  air  by  means  of  long  stirrers.  By 
this  means  the  leucindigo  (indigo-white)  con- 
tained in  the  solution  is  oxidised,  and  the  indigo 
separates  out  as  a  blue  scum  which  finally  settles 
to  the  bottom.  The  supernatant  liquor  is  then 
run  away,  and  the  indigo  is  boiled  with  water  for 
several  hours,  pressed,  and  dried.  The  forma- 
tion of  leucindigo  from  the  glucoside  indican, 
which  is  present  in  the  plant,  is  effected  by  a 
s;)i'cial  bacillus,  which  is  strongly  pathogenic 
and  closely  resembles  the  bacilli  of  pneumonia 
and  rhinoscleroma  (E.  Alvarez,  C.  U.  lOo,  2S6). 
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2.  From  woad.  The  leaves  are  cruslied,  the 
mash  is  fermented,  formed  into  balls  and  dried. 

Preparation  of  piire  indigo. — 1.  From  com- 
mercial indigo:  (a)  Finely  powdered  indigo 
(125  g.)  and  glucose  (125  g.)  are  covered  with 
hot  75  p.c.  spirit  in  a  tlask  of  G  litres  capacity. 
After  adding  200  g.  of  saturated  alcoholic  NaOH 
the  flask  is  filled  up  with  hot  spirit  and  left 
to  stand.  The  clear  liquor  is  then  decanted  off 
and  left  exposed  to  the  air,  when  the  leucindigo 
(indigo-white)  it  contains  is  reoxidised  to  indigo- 
blue,  which  separates  in  small  glistening  needles. 
This  is  w-ashed  with  alcohol,  water,  and  finally 
with  HCl,  and  is  then  sublimed  under  30-40  mm. 
])ressure  (Fritzsche,  .4.  44,  290;  Sommaruga,  A. 
195,  .305). — (b)  Boiling  water  (150  pts.)  is  poured 
on  a  mixture  of  finely-powdered  crude  indigo 
(1  pt.)  and  slacked  lime  (2  pts.).  Ferrous  sul- 
phate (1^  pts.)  is  then  added,  and  the  mixture 
is  kept  warm  for  several  hoars  with  exclusion  of 
air.  The  alkaline  solution  of  leucindigo  is  run 
into  diluted  HCl,  by  which  it  is  precipitated,  and 
by  exposure  to  air  is  oxidised  to  indigo. —  (c)  In 
place  of  glucose  or  ferrous  sulphate  the  reduc- 
tion can  be  conveniently  effected  with  alcohol 
and  sodium  stannite  (SnCl.,  and  excess  of  NaOH) 
(Schunek,  Z.  1SG5,  671). 

2.  Synthetically:  (a)  Together  with  indi- 
rubin by  reduction  of  isatin  chloride  (from  isatin 
and  PC1-)  with  ammonium  sulphide  or  with  HI  or 
zinc-dust  and  acetic  acid.  The  indirubin  is  removed 
by  extraction  with  alcohol  (Baeyer,  B.  11,1297  ; 
12,  456).— (6)  Cinnamic  acul  CX-CH:CH.C0,H 
is  converted  into  its  ether  by  means  of  alcohol 
and  sulphuric  acid.  This  is  nitrated  at  a  low  tem- 
perature with  the  theoretical  quantity  of  HNO, 
mixed  with  H.^SOj.  The  product  is  a  mixture  of 
about  equal  quantities  of  o  and  ^'-nitro-cinnamic 
ethers  C, H,(NO,)CH:CH.CO,Et  from  which  the 
ortho-  ether  is  separated  by  means  of  its  greater 
solubility  in  alcohol.  The  ortho-  ether  is  then 
converted  into  the  acid  by  warming  with  cone. 
H.,SO,,  dried  and  converted  into  the  dibromide 
C,H,(NO,,).CHBr.CHBr.CO,H  [1:2]  by  treatment 
with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  bromine.  By 
leaving  the  dibromide  in  contact  with  cone. 
NaOH  the  sodium  salt  of  o-nitro-phenyl-propiolic 
acid  C,H,(NO,).C:C.CO,H  is  formed  from  which 
the  free  acid  is  precipitated  by  the  addition  of 
H..SOj,  and  is  filtered  off  and  washed.  The 
o-nitro-phenyl-propiolic  acid  (2  pts.)  suspended 
in  cold  water  (1  pt.)  is  neutralised  with  potas- 
sium carbonate  (1  pt.),  and  then  carefully  mixed 
with  potassium  xanthate  (3  pts.).  On  allowing 
the  mixture  to  dry  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
indigo  is  slowly  formed  (Baeyer,  B.  13,  2260  ; 
E.P.  18S0,  1177;  C.C.  1882,366).  The  o-nitro- 
phenyl-propiolic  acid  can  also  be  converted  into 
indigo  by  boiling  its  solution  with  glucose  and 
sodium  carbonate  (Baeyer)  or  with  glucose  and 
potassium  cyanide  (Michael,  J.  pr.  [2]  35,  254). 
(c)  ]5y  adding  NaOH  (3  pts.)  dissolved  in  cold 
water  (130  pts.)  to  a  solution  of  o-nitro-benzalde- 
hyde  (10  pts.)  in  acetone  (15  pts.).  The  separa- 
tion of  the  indigo  is  comple'.c  in  two  or  three  days. 
A  better  yield  is  obtained  by  previously  pre- 
paring the  aldol-like  intermediate  compound 
C.H,(NO,).CH(OH)CH,.CO.CH:,  by  slowly  drop- 
ping a  1  p.c.  solution  of  NaOH  (about  5  pts.) 
into  a  cold  solution  of  o-nitro-benzaldchyde  (2 
pts.)  in  pure  acetone  (14  pts.)  diluted  with  an 
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equal  volume  of  water.  The  NaOH  solution  is 
added  until  the  mixture  is  slightly  alkaline  and 
a  trace  of  indigo  begins  to  be  formed  ;  the  ace- 
tone is  then  distilled  off  and  the  condensation 
product  is  left.  The  latter  is  converted  into  indigo 
by  dissolving  it  without  purification  in  about 
250  pts.  of  boiling  water,  cooling,  and  adding 
NaOH.  The  yield  upon  the  o-nitro-benzalde- 
hyde  is  76  p.c.  of  the  theoretical  (Baeyer  a. 
Drewsen,  B.  15,  2856;  Eng.  Pat.  1882,  1266). 
Syntheses. —  1.  By  warming  isatin 

C«H,<^^^C(OH)  with  PCI3,  phosphorus,  and 

some  acetyl  chloride  at  70°-80°  (Baeyer  a.  Em- 
merling,  B.  3,  515).  Isatin  {q.  v.)  is  formed 
synthetically  by  oxidation  of  amido-oxindole 

C,H,<^^j(j^^^')>CO  (Baeyer,  B.  11,  1228),  by 

reduction  of  o-nitro-phenyl-glyosylic  acid  from 
o-nitro-benzoic  acid  (Claisen  a.  Shadwell,  B.  12, 
350),  or  by  boiling  a  solution  of  o-nitro-phenyl- 
propiolic  acid  with  alkalis  (Baeyer,  B.  13,  2259). 

2.  Together  with  indirubin,  by  adding  zinc- 
dust  or  HI  to  an  acetic  acid  solution  of  isatin 

chloride  C,Hj<^^^CCl,  formed   from  isatin 

and  PCI5  (Baeyer,  B.  11,  1297  ;  12,  457). 

3.  By  the  action  of  ammonium  sulpliidc  upon 
isatin  chloride,  upon  ^/-isatoxim 

CO 

C^H.|<^-j^jj^C(NOH),  or  nipon  isatin  ethyl  ether 

C„H,<^^^C(OEt)  (Baeyer,  B.  15,  2093;  16, 
2203). 

4.  By  the  action  of  air  or  FeCl.j  upon  indoxyl 
CJij-c^'^I^^^^CH,  or  upon  indoxyl-sulphuric 

acidC,H,<^^(°^?j^-^^^^CH  (Baumann   a.  Tic- 

niann,  B.  12,  1098). 

5.  In  small  quantity  by  oxidation  of  indole 

C,Hj</-^^^CH  with  ozone  (Nencki,  B.  8,  727). 

6.  By  the  action  of  reducing  agents  such  as 
glucose,  lactose,  sulphides  or  xanthates  upon 
o-nitro-phenyl-propiolic  acid  in  alkaline  solution, 
the  yield  being  about  40  p.c.  of  the  '  propiolic 
acid '  : 

C,H^(NO.,)C:C.CO.,H  +  2H, 

=  C,„H,„N.,0„  +  2CO.,  +  2H.,0  {v.  supra;  Baeyer, 

B.  13,  2260)." 

7.  In  small  quantity  by  heating  o-nitro- 
phenyl-oxyacrylic  acid 

C,  Hj(N0,).C(0'H):CH.C0,H  by  itself,  or  with 
phenol  or  acetic  acid  (Baeyer,  B.  13,  2203). 

8.  Indoxyl  C  Hj<;;^|^^*>CH,  indoxylic 
acid  C,H,<^|^?j^^^C.C03,  or  ethyl-indoxylic 

acid  C„H,<^^^^'^^C.C0,H  readily  give  indigo 

on  oxidation  with  FeCl.,,  CuCI^,  d'C.  or  by  atmo- 
spheric oxidation  of  the  alkaline  solution.  Indox- 
ylic acid  is  obtained  from  its  ethyl  ether,  which 
is  formed  by  the  action  of  alkaline  reducingagents 
O-O 

^C-C.COoEt 
upon  isatogenic  ether  C  H,<f  \/  .  Ind- 

\  N 

oxyl  is  obtained  by  heating  indoxylic  acid 
(Baeyer,  B.  14,  1743;  German  Patent  17,056). 


9.  By  warming  a  mixture  of  indoxyl  or  ind- 
oxylic acid  with  o-nitro-phenyl-propiolic  acid 
and  Na.CO.  (Baeyer,  B.  14,  1743). 

10.  Diisatogen  0—0  0—0 

formed  from  the  isomeric  di-o-nitro-di-phenyl-di- 
acetylene  C„H,(NO,).C:C.CiC.C,Hj(NO_)  by  treat- 
ment with  fuming  H.^SO,,  is  readily  converted  into 
indigo  by  reduction  with  ammonium  sulphide, 
zinc-dust  and  alkalis,  glucose  and  alkalis,  &-c. 
With  ammonium  sulphide  in  the  cold  the  reduc- 
tion takesplace  quantitatively.  The  di-o-nitro-di- 
phenyl-diacetylene  is  obtained  by  oxidation  with 
potassium  ferricvanide  of  the  cuprous  compound 
of  o-nitro-phenyl-acetylene  C„H,(NO,).CICH 
which  is  formed  byboiling  an  aqueous  solution  of  0- 
nitro-phenyl-propiolic  acid  C,H,(NO,,).CiC.CO.,H 
(Baeyer  a.  Landsberg,  B.  15,  53  ;  G.  P.  19,206). 

11.  By  the  action  of  dilute  alkalis  upon  a 
mixture  of  o-nitro-benzaldehyde  CjHj(NO^,)CHO 
with  acetone,  pyruvic  acid,  aldehyde,  or  aeeto- 
phenone.  Acetone  and  pyruvic  acid  give  the 
best  yields.  In  these  reactions  aldol-like  con- 
densation products  are  first  formed  and  are  con- 
verted into  indigo  by  the  further  action  of  the 
alkali.  Thus  under  the  influence  of  a  small 
quantity  of  alkali,  o-nitrobenzaldehyde  with  acet- 
one gives  o-nitro-/8-phenyl-/3-oxy-ethyl-methyl 
ketone  C„H.,(NO,).CH(OH).CH,.cb.CH, ;  whilst 
with  aldehyde  o-nitro-benzoic  aldehyde  appears  to 
form  o-nitro-i3-phenyl-y8-oxy-propionic  aldehyde 
C,H,(NO,,).CH(OH).CH,.CHO,  with  pyruvic  acid 
o-nitro-;8-phenyl-;3oxy-proDionyl-formic  acid 
C„H^(NO,).CH(OH).CH,.CO.CO,,H.  By  treat- 
ment with  a  further  quantity  of  an  alkali  all 
these  condensation  products  yield  indigo, 
whilst  acetic,  formic,  or  oxalic  acid  is  split  off, 
thus  :  2C,H,(N0.,).CH(0H).CH.,.C0.CH,  +  2H.,0 
=  C„H,„N.>0.,-t-2CH3.CO.,H-f2H,0  (Baeyer  a. 
Drewsen,  B.  15,  2856  ;  E.  P.  1882,  1266). 

12.  By  the  action  of  aqueous  alkalis  upon 
o-nitro-cinnamoyl-formic  acid  (o-nitro-styryl- 
glyoxylic  acid)  C„Hj(N0.,).CH:CH.C0.C0,H,  ob- 
tained by  saturating  a  mixture  of  o-nitro-benz- 
aldehyde and  pyruvic  acid  with  gaseous  hydric 
chloride  at  10°:  2C,H^(N0..).CH:CH.C0.C0.,H  = 
C„H,„N.,0.,-f  2CH3.CO.,H  (Baeyer  a.  Drewsen, 
B.  15,  2862). 

13.  o-Nitro-benzylidene-acetone 
C„H,(N0,).CH:CH.Cb.CH3  which  is  obtained 
by  nitration  of  benzylidene-acetone,  or  by  heat- 
ing o-nitro-;8-phenyl-;8-oxy-ethyl  methyl  ketone 
CHj(N0.,).CH(0H).CH,.C0.CH3  with  acetic  an- 
hydride, gives  indigo  by  treatment  with  alcoholic 
KOH,  precipitating  with  an  acid,  and  then  boil- 
ing with  water  or  aqueous  alkalis.  The  yield 
is  small  (Meister,  Lucius,  a.  Briining,  E.  P.  1882, 
1453;  Baeyer  a.  Drewsen,  B.  15,  2858). 

14.  By  lieating  the  lactone  of  o-nitro-;8-phenyl- 
(8-oxy-propionic  acid  with  water  or  acetic  acid 
(Einhorn,  B.  16,  2212). 

15.  By  bromination  or  chlorination  of  acetyl 
o-amido-acetophenone  C„Hj(NHAc).C0.CH3,  or 
of  acetyl-o-amido-phenyl-acetylene 
C„Hj(NHAc).C=CH,  cso-bromo-  and  chloro 
derivatives  are  obtained.  These  are  converted 
by  cone.  H.SOj  (10  to  20  pts.)  into  intermediate 
products,  which  give  indigo  on  dissolving  in 
aqueous  alkalis  and  exposure  to  air.  Indoxyl 
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is  probably  an  intermediate  product  in  this  re- 
action (Baeyer  a.  Bloem,  B.  17,  903  ;  (hrman 
ratcnt  21,.0;i2). 

16.  By  the  action  of  ammonium  sulphide 
upon  thefso-mono-  or di-chloro-  (or  bromo-)  nitro- 
acetophenone  (e.g.  C„H,(N0,).C0.CHC1,),  formed 
by  chlorination  or  bromination  of  o-nitro-aceto- 
p'henone  (Gevekoht,  B.  15,  2081  ;  .1.  221,  031 ; 
G.  P.  23,78.5). 

17.  By  lieating  indoin  C.|,Hj„N  ,0;,. 

Formation.--ln  addition  to  the  above  syn- 
thetical methods  indigo  is  produced :  1.  From  its 
glucoside  indican  by  the  action  of  acids  and  air, 
by  reCL,,or  by  fermentation  under  the  intluence 
of  a  special  microbe  (Schunck,  J.  1855,  (iijO ; 
1857,  56-1 ;  1858,  465  ;  C.  N.  37,  223  ;  30,  129  ; 
Schunck  a.  Romer,  B.  12,  2311). — 2.  The  potas- 
sium salt  of  indoxyl  sulphuric  acid,  incorrectly 
called  '  Indican,'  is  a  normal  constituent  of  the 
urine  of  animals,  being  formed  in  the  organism 

by  the  oxidation  of  indole  C„H,,<^^y^CH, 

which  is  a  decomposition  product  of  proteids. 
Indoxyl-sulphuric  acid  is  readily  oxidised  to 
indigo  by  FeCl,,  etc.,  and  under  certain  condi- 
tions is  converted  into  indigo  in  the  urine 
(Sciiunck  a.  Hoppe-Seyler,  Arch.  Pathol.  Anat. 
27,  388;  Baumann,  Pf.  13,  291;  Baumann  a. 
Brieger,  H.  3,  251;  Jaiie,  Pf.  3,  448  ;  Baumann 
a.  Tiemann,  B.  12,  1098,  1192  ;  13,  408  ;  Michai- 
low,  B.  20,  e05  ;  J.  R.  1887,  325  ;  Weber,  B.  12, 
271;  Baeyer,  B.  12,  lG00).-3.  By  oxidation  of 
leucindigo  (indigo-white)  by  air,  &c.  This  re- 
action performed  upon  the  fibre  forms  the  usual 
method  of  dyeing  indigo. 

Properties.— Vxxxe  indigo  be^-'ins  to  sublime 
at  170°  (Schunck,  C.  J.  37,  G17),  forming  a 
])urple-red  vapour  and  condensing  to  dichroic 
plates  belonging  to  the  rhombic  system,  a:l>:c 
=  ■7883:1: -7205,  a  =  70°  30',  /3  =  108\  Under 
00  80  mm.  pressure  it  sublimes  without  any 
decomposition,  and  the  vapour  density  has  been 
taken  under  these  conditions  by  Sommaruga 
(.1.  195,  312),  and  found  to  correspond  to  the 
formula  C|„H,„N.O.^.  Insol.  water,  alcohol,  ether; 
dilute  acids  or  alkalis.  V.  si.  sol.  hot  alcohol, 
amyl  alcohol,  acetone,  or  turpentine.  SI.  sol. 
cl^loroform  or  acetic  acid.  V.  sol.  hot  aniline, 
nitrobenzene,  or  phenol;  from  the  latter  sol- 
vents it  crystallises  on  cooling  (Stokvis, ./.  1808, 
789;  Wartha,  B.  4,  334;  .Tacobsen  a.  Mehu,  J. 
1872,  682).  Sol.  cone.  ILSO,  without  alteration 
to  a  yellowish-green  solution,  which  exhibits  a 
characteristic  absorption  spectrum  between  the 
1)  and  d  lines  (Vogel,  B.  11,  1304).  The  II.SO, 
solution  by  long  standing  or  on  warming  becomes 
blue  fi'om  formation  of  indigo-sulphonic  acids. 

Reactions.  —  1.  Distilled  with  KOH  it  yields 
aniline  (Fritzsche,  A.  39,  7(i). 

2.  It  dissolves  in  lioiling  aqueous  KOII  (S.G. 
1-45)  to  a  yellow  solution  of  isatic  acid  and 
leucindigo  (indigo-white):  3C|^H,„N.,0..4- 4H.,0 

-  2C,H;N0:, -F  2C,„H,,N,0,- 

3.  By  fusion  witli  KOH  anthranilic  acid 
C,H,(NH.,)CO.,H  [1:2]  is  formed  (Bottinger,  B. 
10,  269)  ;"by  heating  with  KOH  at  300=  Cahours 
{A.  Ch.  [3]  13,  113)  obtained  salicylic  acid. 

4.  By  boiling  with  KOH  and  j\InO._.  it  yields 
anthranilic  and  formic  acids  (Bottinger). 

5.  Oxidising  agents,  such  as  chlorine,  oxides 


'  of  chlorine,  IINO„  ferric  salts,  etc.,  convert  it 
into  isatin  CJI,<^^1*^^>C0. 

0.  By  damp  chlorine  it  is  converted  into 
chlorisatin,  dichlorisatin,  trichloraniline,  and 
trichlorophenol.  Bromine  acts  in  the  same  way 
(Erdmann,  ,/.  pr.  19,  330). 

7.  With  HNO.,  it  yields  in  succession  isatin, 
nitrosalicylic  acid,  and  finally  picric  acid. 

8.  Alkaline  reducing  agents,  such  as  FeSO, 
and  NaOH,  glucose  and  NaOH,  SnCl,  and  NaOH, 
convert  it  into  leucindigo  (indigo-white) 
C,„H,.N,0,. 

9.  By  heating  with  aqueous  sodium  h3'dro- 
sulphite  Na.SO.,  and  excess  of  KaOH  at  180  ^ 

indoline  C„H,<^^^'q^'.q^^C„H|  is  formed  (Gi- 

raud,  B.  12,  2155).  This  body  is  also  obtained 
by  heating  leucindigo  (indigo-white)  with  zinc- 
dust  and  aqueous  barium  hydrate  at  180°. 

10.  By  heating  with  an  excess  of  saturated 
HI,  hydrocarbons  and  NHj  are  i)roduced  (Ber- 
thdot,  Bl.  [2]  9,  189). 

11.  Unaltered  by  long  boiling  with  cone, 
aqueous  NH.,  (Liubawin,  /.  B.  15,  17). 

12.  By  digestion  of  indigo  with  cone.  H.SO, 
or  with  slightly  fuming  H^SO,  a  mono-sulphonic 
acid  C|,jH,N,0,(SO,,H)  (pha-nicine-sulphurio 
acid)  and  a  di-sulphonic  acid  C,,  lI^N^0^(SO3H).j 
(sulphindigotic  acid)  are  formed. 

13.  By  reduction  to  leucindigo  (indigo-white) 
and  distillation  with  zinc-dust  it  gives  a  mixturj 

CH 

of  indole  C^H,<^j^jj^CH  and  scatole 

C^H,<;^TH^^CH  (Baeyer,  B.  13,  2330). 

Detection  of  indigo  on  fabrics. 
(W.  Lenz,  Fr.  20,  535;  Prior,  Rep.  cl.  An:il. 
Chem.  13,  193,  1881.) 

1.  A  drop  of  nitric  acid  gives  a  bright-yellow 
spot. 

2.  When  indigo  alone  is  present  the  following 
reactions  should  be  given  :  alcohol  extracts  no 
colour  even  on  gentle  warming.  Cold  saturated 
oxalic  acid  and  borax  solutions,  10  p.c.  alum  so- 
lution, and  33  p. o.  ammonium  molybdate solution, 
removes  no  colour  even  on  boiling.  Stannous  and 
ferric  chloride  destroy  the  colour  on  warming. 
Glacial  acetic  acid  dissolves  all  the  colour  on  re- 
peated boiling,  and  after  mixing  the  solution  with 
ether  and  water  the  aqueous  layer  is  colourless  and 
not  coloured  by  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  When 
the  indigo  may  be  accompanied  by  other  colours 
the  following  methods  of  testing  may  be  adopted. 

3.  The  stutf  is  warmed  with  an  acidified  10 
p.c.  solution  of  SnCI.^.  Prussian  blue  rema  ns 
unchanged.  Indigo  (vat-blue),  indigo-carmine, 
and  aniline-blue  (tri-phenyl-rosaniline-tri-sul- 
phonate)  are  completely  removed  from  the  fibre, 
and  yield  pale-yellow  solutions.  Logwood  is  also 
removed,  but  gives  a  rose-red  solution.  On  add- 
ing a  large  excess  of  hydrogen  peroxide  to  these 
solutions  the  rose-red  of  logwood  is  destroyed, 
aniline-blue  gives  a  blue  solution,  whilst  indigo 
is  not  regenerated. 

4.  Glacial  acetic  acid  dissolves  indigo  from  a 
fabric.  In  presence  of  logwood  the  cold  acid  ac- 
(juires  a  rose-red  colour,  which  on  heating  passes 
into  yellowish-red,  and  is  soon  obscured  by  the 
dissolving  indigo.    Prussian  blue  and  indigo- 
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carmine  are  not  dissolved.  On  mixing  the  acetic 
acid  solution  with  ether,  and  then  adding  water 
until  the  ether  separates,  the  indigo  is  removed 
from  the  aqueous  layer,  which  then  in  the  pre- 
sence of  logwood  shows  a  feeble  reddish-yellow 
tint.  If  now  a  few  drops  of  cone.  HCl  are  added, 
the  smallest  trace  of  logwood  is  revealed  by  the 
production  of  a  rich  red  colour  in  the  aqueous 
layer.    Aniline-blue  obscures  this  reaction. 

Estimation. — In  fabrics:  The  dyed  stuff 
(10  g.)  is  treated  in  a  flask  with  200  c.c.  of  a  so- 
lution made  by  adding  2  litres  of  water  and  100 
c.c.  of  milk  of  lime  to  100  c.c.  of  a  solution  of 
Ka^SOo  prepared  from  a  solution  of  sodium  bi- 
sulphite of  35°  B.  The  mixture  is  heated  at 
C0°-70°,  a  stream  of  coal  gas  being  passed 
through  the  flask  during  the  reduction.  When 
all  the  colour  has  disappeared,  a  portion  of  the 
solution  is  decanted,  cooled,  its  volume  measured, 
the  indigo  precipitated  by  HCl,  and  after  12 
hours'  standing  collected  on  a  Alter,  washed,  and 
dried.  It  is  then  dissolved  with  the  filter-paper 
in  about  10  c.o.  of  fuming  H.^SO,,  and  the  solu- 
tion titrated  by  the  hydrosulphite  (Miiller's) 
method  {v.  infra)  (Renard,  Bl.  47,  41). 

In  commercial  indigo:  1.  The  indigo  is 
reduced  to  leucindigo  (indigo-white)  by  glucose 
and  NaOH  in  an  aqueous  alcoholic  solution  ;  the 
clear  solution  is  separated  from  the  insoluble 
impurities,  and  by  oxidation  with  a  stream  of 
air  the  indigo  is  precipitated  and  weighed  (Kau, 
Am.  C.  J.  7,  16;  Manley,  Chcm.  Ccntr.  1887, 
605  ;  Romen's  Journal,  1887,  16).  This  gives 
the  value  in  indigo-blue  only,  as  the  indirubin 
remains  in  the  alcoholic  solution  (Rawson, 
S.  C.  1.  1885,  491). 

2.  By  reduction  with  FeSO,  and  NaOH  and 
subsequent  oxidation  (Grace-Calvert). 

3.  By  reduction  with  sodium  hydrosulphite 
KajSO.j  and  subsequent  oxidation  by  air.  The 
finely  powdered  indigo  (1  g.)  is  made  into  a  paste 
with  water  and  placed  in  a  flask  with  600-600 
c.c.  of  lime  water  ;  the  flask  is  closed  with  an 
indiarubber  stopper  bored  with  four  holes,  one 
carrying  a  syphon,  another  a  tap-funnel,  the  re- 
maining two  serve  for  the  entrance  and  exit  of  a 
current  of  coal  gas.  The  whole  is  heated  at  80°, 
and  100-150  c.c.  of  sodium  hydrosulphite  (equi- 
valent to  an  ammoniacal  copper  solution  con- 
taining 19'04g.  of  CuS0|5aq  per  litre)  is  intro- 
duced and  kept  near  the  boiling-point  for  half 
an  hour.  After  allowing  to  settle  500  c.c.  of  the 
clear  liquid  are  siphoned  off,  oxidised  by  aspi- 
rating air  through  it  for  20  mins.,  an  excess  of 
HCl  added,  and  the  precipitate  of  indigo  and 
indirubin  washed  and  weighed.  The  liquid  re- 
maining in  the  flask  is  measured,  and  from  it  is 
calculated  the  combined  percentages  of  indigo 
and  indirubin.  If  the  proportion  of  indirubin  is 
required  the  filter  and  precipitate  are  extracted 
with  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  indirubin. 
This  method  gives  very  good  results  (Rawson, 
C.  N.  57,  7,  19,  29,  84  ;  S.  C.  I.  1885,  489). 

4.  The  indigo  is  sulphonated  and  the  solution 
is  reduced  by  a  solution  of  sodium  hydrosulphite 
of  known  strength,  the  excess  of  which  is  then 
estimated  by  titration  with  ammoniacal  CuSOj 
(Miiller,  J.  1874,  1019;  Am.  Chemist,  5,  128; 
Bernthsen  a.  Drews,  B.  13,  2283  ;  Rawson,  S.  CI. 
1885,  490). 


5.  By  sulphonation  and  subsequent  oxidation 
of  the  sulphonic  acid  by  means  of  potassium  f  er- 
ricyanide  (AUgren),  chlorine-water  (Bollev), 
K.Cr-.O,  and  H.SOj  (Penny),  or  KMnO,  (Mohi). 
The  finely  powdered  indigo  (1  g.)  is  mixed  with 
an  equal  weight  of  ground  glass,  and  gradually 
added  to  20  c.c.  of  U.SO,  (S.G.  1-845)  ;  it  is  then 
placed  for  1  hour  in  a  steam-bath  at  90°.  The 
sulphuric  acid  solution  is  diluted  to  1  litre,  and 
50  c.c.  of  the  filtered  solution  is  mixed  with  50 
c.c.  of  water  and  32  g.  of  NaCl.  Sodium  sulph- 
indigotate  being  almost  insoluble  in  strong  salt 
solution  separates,  and  after  two  hours  is  col- 
lected, washed  with  salt  solution  (S.G.  1-2),  dis- 
solved in  hot  water,  and  when  cool  acidified  with 
1  c.c.  of  H^SO,,  then  diluted  to  300  c.c,  and  ti- 
trated with  KMnO  ,  (-5  g.  per  litre).  A  small  cor- 
rection (  +  1-6  p.c.)  has  to  be  made  for  the  sulph- 
indigotate  which  remains  in  the  salt  solution  ; 
the  result  gives  the  combined  percentages  of  in- 
digo and  indirubin  (Rawson,  S.  C.  I.  1885,  489). 

6.  By  loss  of  weight  on  sublimation  (Lee, 
Am.  C.  J.  6,  185).  According  to  Rawson  {I.e.) 
this  method  is  not  accurate,  since  the  other  com- 
pounds present  in  the  crude  indigo  affect  the  re- 
sult ;  with  inferior  qualities  the  result  is  often 
too  high,  whilst  in  superior  qualities  it  is  too 
low. 

7.  By  spectrum  analysis  :  -Sg.  of  the  sample 
is  sulphonated  and  diluted  to  a  litre.  This  so- 
lution is  then  further  diluted  according  to  its 
depth  of  colour,  and  is  examined  spectroscopically 
in  a  layer  of  1  c.c.  thickness.  The  coefficient  of 
extinction  is  directly  jiroportional  to  the  per- 
centage of  pure  indigo  present  (Vierordt ;  Wolff, 
Fr.  17,  310  ;  23,  29  T  D.  P.  J.  253,  256). 

8.  By  sulphonation  and  quantitative  dyeing 
on  wool  or  silk  (Chevreul). 

Dyeing  methods. — Indigo-blue  is  used  for 
dyeing  silk,  wool,  and  cotton,  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied by  the  following  methods  : 

1.  I5y  vat-dyeing,  i.e.  reduction  of  the  indigo 
to  leucindigo  (indigo-white)  by  means  of  some 
reducing  agent,  steeping  the  material  in  the 
colourless  solution  and  finally  exposing  it  to  the 
air,  by  which  the  leucindigo  is  oxidised  to  indigo, 
which  being  insoluble  remains  firmly  fixed  in  the 
fibre.  This  is  the  best  method  of  indigo  dyeing, 
and  gives  the  fastest  colours.  Various  I'eduoing 
agents  are  employed  to  eifect  the  reduction,  and 
of  these  diiferent  '  vats  '  the  following  are  the 
most  important : 

Cold  vats  (used  chiefly  for  cotton)  :  a.  Blue 
vat,  composed  of  indigo  (2  pts.),  ferrous  sulphate 
(3  to  4  pts.),  slaked  lime  (3  to  5  pts.),  and  water 
(200  pts.).  b.  .Zinc-cZtisi  comiDosed  of  indigo 
(2  pts.),  zinc-dust  (1  pt.),  slaked  lime  (1  pt.), 
and  water  (200  pts.).  c.  Hydrosulphite  vat, 
composed  of  indigo  (1  pt.),  20  p.c.  of  lime-milk 
(1  to  1'3  pts.),  and  the  sodium  hydrosulphite 
solution  (Na^SO;),  obtained  by  reducing  8-10 
kilos  of  sodium  bisulphite  solution  (S.G.  1-275) 
with  zinc-dust  or  zinc  foil,  the  whole  being  sub- 
sequently diluted  with  water,  d.  Tin  sa't  vat 
(SnCl.j  and  an  alkali)  is  only  used  for  printing, 
c.  Arsenic  vat  (As.,03  and  an  alkali)  is  only  used 
iov  \mni'ing  (English  Patent  l^Si,  421;  S.C.I. 
1885,  53).  /.  Sugar  vat  (glucose  and  an  alkali). 

Warm  or  fermentation  vats  (only  used 
for  wool  and  silk)  :  a.  Woad  vat,  cumpoiied  of 
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indiKO  (15  pts.),  woad  (300  pts.),  bran  (10  pts.), 
madder  (2  to  15  pts.),  slaked  lime  (12  pts.),  and 
water  (4,000  pts.).  The  liquid  is  allowed  to 
ferment  for  about  two  days,  keeping  the  tempera- 
ture at  45^-50°,  and  the  vat  is  then  ready  for 
use.  b.  I'otash  vat,  composed  of  indigo  (10  pts.), 
madder  (2  to  5  pts.),  bran  (2  to  5  pts.),  and 
K,C03  (10  to  15  pts.),  and  water  (4,000  pts.),  the 
whole  being  left  to  ferment  for  two  days.  c.  Soda 
vat,  composed  of  indigo  (10  pts.),  bran  (00  to 
100  pts.),  or  treacle  (10  to  15  pts.),  soda  crystals 
(Na,CO.,  lOaq)  (20  pts.),  slaked  lime  (5  pts.'),  and 
water  (4,000  pts.),  fermented  for  two  or  three 
days.  For  other  methods  of  preparing  vats  v. 
Goppelsroder,  D.  P.  J.  251,  4G5  ;  253,  246,  381 ; 
C.  S.  I.  1S84,  518 ;  Collin  a.  Benoist,  Geriuaa 
Patent  30,449  ;  S.  C.  1. 1885,  493  ;  Schmiickert, 
English  Patent  1887,  7,333. 

Indigo  is  also  applied  to  fabrics  : 

2.  By  printing  with  a  paste  of  reduced  indigo 
and  developing  the  indigo  by  exposure  to  air. 

3.  By  printing  with  a  paste  of  sodium  o- 
nitro-phenyl-propiolate,  sodium  or  zinc  xanthate, 
borax,  and  a  thickening  agent,  the  colour  being 
slowly  developed  by  leaving  the  material  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  for  two  days  (Bad.  Anil, 
u.  Soda-Fabrik,  E.  P.  1881,  4G(3 ;  S.  C.  I.  1882, 
148,  360  ;  1885,  454).  The  blue  obtained  in  this 
way  surpasses  in  purity  of  shade  that  obtained 
with  natural  indigo,  and  also  has  the  advantage 
that  it  can  be  readily  employed  in  conjunction 
with  other  steam  colours,  alizarin,  &c.  ;  its 
higli  price,  however,  has  hitherto  prevented  its 
extended  aiDplication. 

4.  By  dyeing  from  a  bath  of  indigo-di- 
sulphonic  acid  ('  sulphindigotic  acid,'  '  indigo- 
carmine,' or  'indigo-extract').  This  method  is 
only  employed  for  wool  and  silk,  as  the  sulph- 
indigotic acid  has  no  aflinity  for  cotton.  The 
colour  obtained  by  this  method,  called  '  Saxony 
blue,'  although  much  brighter  than  '  vat  blue  ' 
is  not  nearly  so  fast  either  to  soap  or  light. 

Constitution. — The  determination  of  the  con- 
stitution of  indigo  is  mostly  due  to  A.  Baeyer 
and  his  pupils.  The  molecular  formula 
C|„H|„N.^O.,  was  established  by  the  vapour  density 
determinations  of  Sommaruga.  Isatin  CjiH^NO.., 
which  is  obtained  from  indigo  by  oxidation,  gives 
on  treatment  with  reducing  agents  dioxindole 
C,H,NO.„  oxindole  C.H^NO,  and  finally  indole 
C,H-N  (Baeyera.Knop,  A.  140,  1,295).  From  this 
Baeyer  concluded  at  that  time  that  indole  was 
the  parent  substance  of  the  dye-stuff,  and  repre- 
sented the  latter  by  the  formula  Q'jj'Q'jjfJ  j  0;- 

Soon  afterwards  Strecker  proposed  for  indigo  the 
formula 


00 


\co 


0,H,.   In  1869  Ke- 


kule  {B.  2,  748)  had  assigned  to  isatin  and  isatic 
acid  the  formula3  C^H,<^-j|^^^CO  and 

C„H,<^^^'^*^-'^,  thus  explaining  their  ready 

conversion  into  o-amido-benzoic  acid  and  sali- 
cylic acid,  and  this  view  was  subsequently  con- 
fh-med  by  the  investigations  of  Baeyer  a.  Suida 
{n.  11,  582,  1228)  and  of  Claisen  a.  Shadwcll 
{D.  12,  350).    At  the  same  time  it  was  proved 


that  dioxindole  and  oxindole  were  respectively 
the  inner  anhydrides  of  o-amido-mandelic  acid 
and  of  o-amido-phenyl-acetic  acid,  and  hence 
were   constituted  thus :  CJI, 

(dioxindole),  CJ:l,<:;^^^y CO  (oxindole).  In  1870 
Baeyer  a.  Emmerling  (B.  3,  517)  assigned  to 
indole  the  formula  C„Hj<^j^^^CH[l:2].  In  the 
same  year  Emmerling  a.  Engler  (B.  3,  885  ;  cf. 
B.  9,  1100,  1422)  obtained  small  quantities  of 
indigo  by  distilling  nitro-acctophenone  with  zinc- 
dust  and  soda-lime,  from  which  they  concluded 
that  it  was  an  azo-  compound,  and  represented 

it  by  the  formula  C,H,<^^-'^^-'^H-^g>0,H„ 


leucindigo  being  the  corresponding 
compound  C,H,<^aCH:CH^C0^^^jj^_ 

1878  Sommaruga  (.4.  194,  107)  proposed  the 


hydrazo- 
In 


formula  0, 


Baumann  a.  Tiemann  suggested 
might  be  a  derivative  of  di23lienyl : 
C  <  0,  — >  c 


that 


1879 
indigo 


HO 


Ljubavin  (B.  15,  248,  728),  regarding  indigo  as  a 
substitution  product  of  indoline  C,,-H||N.„  pro- 
/0:0'.HN/ 

posed  for  it  the  formula  :  C,H,<;  \0/ ^Ox^C.H^. 

Baeyer's  syntheses  of  indigo  in  18S2  from 
indoxyl  and  diisatogen  (B.  15,  54)  led  him  to 
conclude  that  it  had  tlie  constitution 

0^0  0/0. 

CoH/  I  >CH.HC<  I  >CJI„   but  his  subse- 

quent  researches  (B.  16,  2200  ;  17,  975)  caused 
him  to  modify  this  formula  to 

C^;H|<;^ji^^^C:0<^^g^O^Hj,  representing  it  as 

the  indogenide  of  ((/-isatin  or  diindogen.  The 
latter  formula  which  is  now  tolerably  well  esta- 
blished is  based  upon  the  following  considera- 
tions: i.  Indigo  contains  an  NH  group,  ii. 
The  carbon  atoms  are  arranged  in  a  line 
0„H|.0.0.0.0.0„H,,  as  follows  from  its  formation 
from  di-phenyl-diacetylene.  iii.  It  can  only  be 
obtained  from  compounds  in  which  the  carbon 
atom  directly  united  to  the  benzene  nucleus  is 
also  united  to  0,  or  capable  of  becoming  so 
united,  iv.  Its  formation  and  properties  indi- 
cate a  close  relationship  to  the  /8-indogenide  of 

ethyl-if-isatin  C„H,<^^>C:0<;J^^  >NEt,ana 
to  indirubine,  which  is  i^roved  to  be  the  /3-iudo- 
genide  of  i/^-isatin  C^Hj<^j|^^^C:C<^J^^  ^NII. 
The  two  latter  bodies  are  formed  by  direct  con- 
densation of  indoxyl  CJI,<'^*^^^^CH  with 

ethyl-il-isatin  C„H,<;j^^(^>C0,  or  with  isatin 

C^H,<^'^j^^0(0H),  in  which  reactions  the  ind- 
oxyl is  probably  first  transformed  into  'l-indoxyl 
0„lI,.^<^lj/'CIL,  and  the  isatin  into  if'-is;ilin 


OH ;  whilst  in  1882 
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C^Hj<;^-^jj^CO.    Combination  then  takes  place 

between  the  a-carbon  atom  of  the  il'-indoxyl  and 
^iie   /6-cavbon    atom   of    the   ifi-isatin,   thus  : 

=  C,H,<;^°>C:C<;^^^  >XH.  Indigo  is  con- 
sequently the  isomeric  a-indogenide  of  ^Iz-isatln, 
though  it  cannot  be  formed  from  isatin  and 
indoxyl  owing  to  the  greater  tendency  to  reaction 
of  the  |8-C0  group. 

Substitution  products.  Indigo-mono-sul- 
phonic  acid  C|„H,,N^O.^(SO;,H).  Phoenicine-sul- 
phuric  acid.  Formed  by  allowing  to  stand  for 
some  time  a  mixture  of  indigo  (1  pt.)  with  or- 
dinary sulphuric  acid  (20pts.),  and  separates 
as  a  blue  powder  on  pouring  the  solution  into 
■water.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  in 
■water  free  from  acid,  forming  blue  solution?. 
Its  salts  are  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  In  the 
dry- state  they  are  red,  in  solution  blue. — A'Kaq : 
purple  pp.  (Crum,  Bci'z.  J.  4,  189  ;  Berzelius, 
i3,T?.  J.  4,  190  ;  7,  262 ;  Dumas,  A.  48,  340  ; 
Ilaeffely,  Gm.  G,  402). 

Ii)digo-di-sulph'onic  acid  C,5HsN„0.^(S03H).„ 
Sulphincligotic  acid.  Cccrulivc-sidphuric  acid. 
Indigo-extract.  Prepared  by  heating  indigo  with 
15-20  pts.  of  ordinary,  or  better  with  7-8  pts.  of 
fuming,  sulphuric  acid.  Amorphous  blue  solid. 
V.  sol.  water  and  alcohol.  Completely  removed 
from  solution  by  wool  or  charcoal.  The  aqueous 
solution  gives  a  continuous  absorption  spectrum 
(Vogel,  B.  11,  1365).  By  oxidising  agents  it  is 
converted  into  isatin  sulphonic  acid,  byreducing 
agents  into  leueindigo-sulphonic  acid.  Its  salts 
are  mostly  spai'ingly  sol.  water.  The  sodium 
salt  (A"Na.)  appears  in  commerce  under  the 
name  of  indigo-carmine  or  soluble-indigo  and  is 
used  for  dyeing  the  so-called  '  Saxony-blue ' 
upon  silk  and  wool. — A'^K^:  amor^jhous  blue 
coppery  powder;  S.  (at  15°)  =  -7. — A'Ba:  m.  sol. 
hot  water  (Cram,  Berz.  J.  4,  190  ;  Berzelius, 
Berz.  J.  7,  262  ;  Dumas,  A.  22,  72  ;  .Joss,  Berz. 
J.  14,  316).  According  to  Berzelius  (Gm.  6, 
435)  there  is  formed,  together  with  the  di-sul- 
phonic  acid,  another  acid,  the  so-called  '  indigo- 
hyposulphuric  acid,'  which  differs  from  the  di- 
sulphonic  acid  in  its  ammonium  salt  being 
soluble  in  alcohol. 

Indigo-di-carboxylic    acid    CisHj^N^Og  i.e. 

CA(C0,H)<^,0>C:C<g^>C,H3(C0,H). 

Prepared  by  warming  nitro-benzaldehyde-car- 
boxylic  acid  C„H.,(CHO)(NO,)CO,H[l;2:4]  with 
acetone  and  dilute  NaOH.  Also  by  reduction 
of  o-nitro-phenvl-prop-!olic-c?.rboxvlic  acid 
C,H,(NO,,)(CO,H).C:C.COJi  with  glucose  and 
NaOH.  Coppery  blue  powder.  Insol.  water, 
alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform.  Dissolves  in 
H^SO^  with  a  deep-blue  colour,  in  alkalis  with 
a  bluish-green  colour. — A"Ba. — C|sH,NoO„Agj : 
insoluble.— A"Eto :  sublimes  in  prismatic  tables, 
si.  sol.  chloroform  and  benzene,  nearly  insol. 
alcohol  and  ether  (Low,  B.  18,  950  ;  A.  231, 
865). 

Di-chloro-indigo  C,sH,Cl.,N,,0.  Obtained  by 
the  action  of  acetone  and  NaOH  upon  ch!oro-o- 
nitro-benzaldehyde  (Miiller,  German  Patents 
30,.329  and  33,064). 

Tetra-chloro-indigo  C,„H,.Cl,N,Oa  i.e. 


C,H,C1,<^,^>C:C<^^>C,H,C1,.  Obtained 

by  the  action  of  acetone  and  NaOH  upon  di- 
chloro-o-nitro-benzaldehyde  [138°]  (Bad.  Anil, 
u.  Soda-Fabrik,  G.  P.  32,233).  Eesembles  indigo. 
Sublimes  in  violet-red  vapours,  condensing  to 
blue  coppery  needles.  Does  not  sulphonate  or 
form  a  'vat '  so  readily  as  ordinary  indigo  (Gnehm, 

B.  17,  753). 

Di-bromo-indigo  C,^H^Br,NoO.^  i.e. 
C,H,Br<^^,°  >C:C<^!°  >C,;H,Br.  Formed  by 

adding  bromo-isatin  chloride  (from  bromo-isatin 
!  and  PC1-)  to  an  excess  of  an  8  p.c.  solution  of 
HI  in  acetic  acid  (Baeyer,  B.  12,  1315).  Also 
obtained  by  boiling  the  acetyl  derivative  of  tri- 
bromo  -  o  -  amido  -  acetophenone   with  Na.,CO., 
I  (Baeyer  a.  Bloem,  B.  17,  9GS).  Soluble  in  plienol, 
from  which  it  separates  on  adding  alcohol  in 
small  black  needles.  Nearly  insol.  alcohol,  ether, 
acetic  acid,  or  chloroform.    Dissolves  in  cone. 
H_,S04  ■^vith  a  green  colour.    Sublimes  in  purple 
vapours.    Forms  a  '  vat '  like  indigo.    The  ab- 
sorption spectrum  is  the  same  as  that  of  indigo. 
Di-nitro-indigo  Ci„H,(N0.).,N202  i.e. 
CA(N0,)  <5-0>C:C<g5,>CA(NO,). 

Formed  by  adding  nitro-isatin  chloride  (from 
nitro-isatin  and  PClj)  to  a  solution  of  HI  in 
acetic  acid.     Dark-red  powder.    Nearly  insol. 
j  alcohol,  ether,  acetic  acid,  and  chloroform;  v. 
[  sol.  phenol  and  hot  nitrobenzene.  Theabsorptjon 
I  spectrum  is  analogous  to  that  of  indigo.  Dis- 
t  solves  in  cone.  H.SOj  with  a  violet-blue  colour 
(Baeyer,  B.  12,  1315). 

Di-amido-indigo  C,^H5N,0„(NH,),  i.e. 

C,H,(NH,)<^,0->C:C<gJ>C„HJNH,). 

Formed  by  reduction  of  the  foiegoing  nitro-  com- 
pound with  zinc-dust  and  acetic  acid.  Dark-blue 
pp.  Nearly  insol.  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloro- 
;  form  ;  v.  e.  sol.  acetic  acid  with  a  pure  blue 
colour.  Its  absorption  spectrum  is  like  that  of 
indigo.  It  dissolves  in  dilute  acids  with  a  blue 
colour.  It  forms  a  '  vat '  like  indigo. 
Di-benzoyl-indigo  CsoHj^Np^  i.e. 

^'■H<NBz>^=^<NBz>CA  [108°].  Formed 
by  heating  indigo  with  BzCl.  Brown  amorphous 
powder.  Insol.  water  and  acetic  acid,  si.  sol. 
alcohol,  m.  sol.  ether  (Schwartz,  J.  1863,  557). 

Di-niethyl-ittdigo  C|,.H^Me.N.,02  i.e. 
C„H3Me<^-°  >C:C<°^,>C,H3Me.  Fr^rmed  by 

the  action  of  acetone  and  NaOH  upon  o-nitro-to- 
luic  aldehyde.  Blue  coppery  powder.  Sol.  alcohol. 
Eesembles  ordinary  indigo  (Meister,  Lucius  a. 
Briining,  G.  P.  21,683  ;  E.  P.  1882,  3,216). 
v-Di-etbyl-indigo  C.„H,sN.p.^  i.e. 

C,  H,<^,°  ^>  C:C<°[^^,>C,H,.    Prepared  by  re- 

j  ducing  the  di-ethyl  derivative  of  ilz-isatine-w- 
CO 

:  oxim  C,H^<;^,|,^>C(NOEt)  with  alcohol  ic  am- 
monium sulphide,  and  then  passing  a  stream  of 
CO.^  through  the  solution.  Blue  felted  needles  ; 
V.  sol.  alcohol,  forming  a  deep-blue  solution,  the 
spectrum  of  which  closely  resembles  that  of  in- 
digo. Less  soluble  in  ether,  acetone,  CHCl.,,  CS._,, 
and  aniline.    It  sublimes  as  a  purple  vapour, 
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condensing  to  blue  prisms.    It  dissolves  in  cone. 

with  a  gieenish-blue  colour,  and  on  heat- 
ing is  sulplionated.  With  zinc-dust  and  alkalis 
it  gives  a  vat.  On  oxidation  it  gives  ethyl-i//- 
isatin  (Baeyer,  B.  16,  2201). 

Di-isopropyl-indigo  Co^H.v.N^O.,  i.e. 

C,H3S'r<^°  >C:C<g^>C,H,Pr.    Formed  by 

the  action  of  acetone  and  NaOH  upon  o-nitro- 
cuminic  aldehyde  C„H,l?r(NO,)CHO  [4:2:1]  (Ein- 
horn  a.  Hess,  JB.  17,  2019).  Also  in  small  quan- 
tity from  the  dibromide  of  o-nitio-cumyl-acrylic 
acid  C„H,l?r(NO,).CHBr.CHBr.CO,H  by  heating 
with  dilute  NaOH  and  then  adding  glucose 
(Widman,  B.  19,  201).  Blue  crystals  with  cop- 
pery lustre.  Sol.  alcohol,  chloroform,  and  ether, 
insol.  water.  Shows  the  indigo  spectrum.  Sub- 
limes in  red  vapours.  Gives  a  '  vat.'  Dissolves 
in  cold  cone.  H^SO^  with  a  brown  colour  which 
on  heating  becomes  green  and  hnally  blue. 
Tetra-methoxy-indigo  -di-carboxylic  acid 

C.„H,.N,o,„  i.e. 

C,,H(0Me)JCa,H)<^'^>C:C<5ij'j^.>CJI(0JIe),(C0.,H). 
Obtained  by  the  action  of  dilute  aqueous  NaOH 
and  acetone  upon  nitro-opianic  acid.  Bluish- 
green  solid.  Sol.,  phenol  and  aniline  with  a 
green  colour,  insol.  alcohol,  benzene,  chloroform, 
and  acetone.  Dissolves  in  hot  dilute  NH.,  with 
a  blue  colour,  the  solution  showing  the  absorp- 
tion spectrum  of  indigo-di-sulphonic  acid.  The 
solution  of  the  NH,  salt  is  precipitated  by  salts 
of  Ca  or  Ba.  It  dissolves  unaltered  in  cone. 
H^SOj  with  a  violet-blue  colour.  On  heating  it 
evolves  violet  vapours  and  a  smell  of  vanillin 
(Liebermann,  B.  19,  352). 

Allied  compounds. 
Leucindigo  C,,H|.,N.,0.,  i.e. 
^  jj  ^C(0H):C.C:'C(0HV 

Iiuligo-whitc.  Formed  by  reduction  of  in- 
digo by  means  of  alkaline  reducing  agents  such 
as  FeSO.i  and  lime,  orpiment  and  NaOH,  glu- 
cose and  NaOH,  sodium  hydrosulphide,  &c.  In- 
digo (j  kilo.)  is  allowed  to  stand  for  one  or  two 
days  with  a  mixture  of  lime  and  FeSO,  in  a 
closed  vessel  of  100  litres'  capacity,  filled  with 
water.  The  clear  liquor  is  then  siphoned  oft  into 
another  vessel,  filled  with  C0„,  and  HCl  is  added. 
The  ppd.  leucindigo  is  then  dried  in  a  stream  of 
CO.,  or  H  (Dumas,  A.  48,  2.57 ;  Ullgren,  A.  130, 
96).  Greyish- white  silky  solid.  Sol.  alcohol  and 
ether,  insol.  water.  Dissolves  in  alkalis  and  be- 
haves like  a  weak  acid.  By  exposure  to  air  it 
is  quickly  oxidised  to  indigo.  By  heating  with 
zinc-dust  and  aqueous  Ba(OH)-.  at  180°  it  yields 
indoline.  On  distilling  with  zinc-dust  it  gives 
indole  and  scatole  (Baeyer,  B.  15,  54). 

Leucindigo-sulphurie  acid.  Iiidigo-irliite- 
snlphuric  acid.  The  potassium  salt  is  obtained 
by  shaking  damp  pressed  leucindigo  (25  g.)  dis- 
solved in  25  g.  of  aqueous  K0H(1:2)  with  12-15  g. 
of  K,,So0;.  The  solution  is  diluted  with  an 
equal  bulk  of  water,  exposed  to  the  air,  filtered 
from  indigo,  shaken  with  ether,  and  freed  from 
potassium  sulphate  by  mixing  with  six  times  its 
volume  of  absolute  alcohol  (Baeyer,  B.  12, 
1600;  Baumann  a.  Tiemann,  B.  13,  411).  By 
the  action  of  air  or  Fed.,  it  is  oxidised  to  indigo. 
The  solution  of  the  K  salt  is  resolved  by  dilute 
acids  into  leucindigo  and  H.^SO,,.    This  com- 


pound was  regarded  by  Baeyer  as  identical 
with  '  indoxyl-sulphuric  acid,'  but  according  to 
Baumann  and  Tiemann  this  is  not  the  case. 

Indican  C,,H,„NO,,  (?).  Plant  indicaii. 
Ghtcoside  of  indigo  or  letccindigo.  Occurs  in 
the  Iiiuigofera,  in  Isatis  tinctoria  (woad),  Polij- 
goniwn  tinctorium,  Bletia  tankerviUiev,Callanthi 
veralrifolia,  and  other  plants  (Schunck,  /.  1885, 
659  ;  1858,  465  ;  C.  N.  37,  223).  Prepared  by 
extracting  dried  and  powdered  woad  leaves  with 
cold  alcohol.  The  extract  treated  with  a  little 
water  is  evaporated  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
of  the  air,  the  aipieous  residue  shaken  with  CuO, 
filtered,  freed  from  copper  by  H^S,  filtered,  and 
again  evaporated  in  the  cold.  The  syrup  is 
taken  up  with  alcohol,  precipitated  with  twice 
its  volume  of  ether,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated 
at  the  ordinary  temperature.  Light-brown 
syrup.  Slightly  bitter  taste.  Sol.  water  and 
alcohol.  In  alcoholic  solution  it  gives  a  yellow 
pp.  with  lead  acetate.  Boiled  with  KOH  it 
evolves  NHj.  By  long  boiling  with  water  it  is 
decomposed.  It  is  decomposed  by  baryta  water 
in  the  cold  with  formation  of  a  syrupy  body 
called  indicanine  C.,„H.v,NO,._,  (?).  By  heating 
with  dilute  acids  it  is  resolved  into  indigo  and 
indiglucin  (a  sugar).  Simultaneously  are  formed 
indirnbin  C,bH|„N^O.,,  indirctin  C|^H,,N05 
(dark-brown  resin,  sol.  alcohol),  indifulvin 
(reddish-yellow  resin,  insol.  alkalis),  indihumin 
C|uH,,NO.;  (brown  powder,  insol.  water  and  al- 
cohol, sol.  alkalis),  indifiiscin  C,._|H,„N..O,,  (ana- 
logous to  inliumin),  acetic  acid,  formic  acid, 
and  CO.,  (Schunck  a.  Komer,  B.  12,  2311 ;  C,  N. 
39,  119).  When  fresh  indican  solution  is  nii:\ed 
with  strong  acid  and  boiled,  only  indigo  and 
indiglucin  are  obtained,  but  if  the  indican  solu- 
tion is  previously  boiled  for  a  short  time  indi- 
rubin  is  also  formed  (Schunck,  C.  J.  35,  528). 

The  name  '■indican''  has  also  been  erro- 
neously given  to  indoxyl-sulphuric  acid  which 
is  a  normal  constituent  of  the  urine  of  animals 
(Baumann  a.  Tiemann,  B.  12,  1098;  13,  411). 

Indirubin  C„H,„N,,0.,  i.e. 

CA<Sh>C:C<^5  >NH  or 

C,H,<^,^>C:C<^'^^)^N.  Indipnrpurin. 

Indigo-red.  \^-Isatinc-a-indogcnide.  Formed 
together  with  indigo  when  a  solution  of  indican, 
previously  boiled  for  a  short  time,  is  treated 
with  an  acid.  Also  together  with  indigo  by  the 
action  of  zinc-dust  and  acetic  acid  upon  isatin 
chloride.  Obtained  synthetically  by  condensa- 
tion of  isatin  and  indoxyl : — An  indoxyl  solu- 
tion prepared  by  boiling  1  pt.  of  indoxylic  acid 
in  100  pts.  of  water  for  a  short  time  is  filtered 
into  a  solution  of  f  pt.  of  isatin  in  200  pts.  of 
boiling  water.  Na^CO.,  is  added  and  the  precipit- 
ated indirubin  is  filtered  off  and  washed.  Needles. 
Sol.  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  and  acetic  acid  form- 
ing purple  solutions  ;  insol.  water.  Begins  to 
sublime  at  140°,  condensing  in  fine  reddish 
needles  (Schunck,  C.  J.  37,  617).  Gives  an  ab- 
sorption spectrum  which  is  different  from  that  of 
indigo.  Forms  a  '  vat.'  Is  more  stable  towards 
oxidising  agents  than  indigo.  By  zinc-dust  and 
acetic  acid  it  is  reduced  first  to  leucindirubin 
C„H,„N„0.,  and  finally  to  indileucin  C„H,.,N.,0 
(Schunck,"  B.  12,  1220  ;  C.  N.  39,  119  ;  Baeyer, 
B.  12,  457  ;  14,  1745  ;  15,  50  ;  16,  2200). 
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The  hromo- derivative  .  C|,H,|BrN.Oo  from 
indoxyl  and  bromisatin  resembles  indirubin. 

The  di-bromo-  derivative  C^^R^ix.^.fl.,  is  ob- 
tained in  very  small  quantity  together  with  di- 
bromoindigo  by  reduction  of  bromisatin  chlor- 
ide with  HI.  Needles :  sol.  alcohol  and  ether 
(Baeyer,  B.  12,  1315). 

The  di-iiitro-  derivative  C„H,(iSfO„).,N,0.,  is 
formed  in  small  quantity  together  with  nitro- 
indigo  by  reduction  of  nitroisatin  chloride  with 
HI.    Sol.  alcohol  with  a  red  colour. 

Ethyl-indirubin  C,sH„N.,0.,  i.e. 

C,H,<^^>C:C<J^g  >NEt.  a-Lidogmide  of 

ethyl-^-italin.  [198°].  Preimred  by  adding  a 
hot  aqueous  solution  of  indoxyl  to  a  hot  aqueous 
solution  of  ethyl-i|/-isatin  mixed  with  HCl ; 
brownish-red  needles  of  the  product  separate  at 
once  (Baeyer,  B.  16,  2200).  Coppery  needles  : 
sol.  chloroform  to  a  red  solution,  si.  sol.  alcohol 
and  acetone.  Dissolves  in  cone.  H.^SO^  with  a 
brown  colour  which  becomes  violet  on  heating 
with  formation  of  a  sulphonic  acid.  It  gives  a 
'  vat'  with  zinc-dust  and  alkalis. 
Indileucin  C,„H|„N^O  i.e. 

C^H<%^jJ^>C.C<CH>NHor 

C,H,<^,^>C.C<^(j^)>NH.     Obtained  by 

reduction  of  indirubin  with  zinc  dust  and  acetic 
acid  ;  the  yield  is  3.5  p.c.    Colourless  glistening 
needles ;  sol.  acetic  acid,  si.  sol.  alcohol,  ether, 
benzene,  and  chloroform.    FeoCl^  gives  an  in- 
tense j'ellowish-green   colour.      Nitrous  acid 
colours  the  acetic  acid  solution  orange.  Picrate 
C,„H,.,N.,OC,H.,(NO„),OH:      orange  crystals. 
Methyl  ether  C,„H|,N,(OMe) :  [192°];  large 
glistening    prisms ;    sol.   alcohol   and  ether. 
Triacetyl  derivative  C,„H,,Ac,N,,0  :  [278°]; 
fiat  yellow  needles  (Forrer,  B.  17,  977). 
Iso-indileucin  C|oH|.,N.,0  i.e. 
/C(C„H,).CH:NH  (?) 
C„H,.CO.C<  I  .  [192°].  Formed 

by  shaking  a  benzene  solution  of  a>-di-bromo- 
acetophenone  Ci.Hj.CO.CHBr.^  with  strong  aque- 
ous NH,.  Yellow  plates.  Sol.  hot  alcohol, 
insol.  water,  and  cold  benzene.  Weak  base.  It 
gives  a  splendid  red  colouration  on  the  addition 
of  phenol  to  its  H.^SO.,  solution.  By  reduction 
in  alcoholic  solution  with  tin  and  HCl  it  yields 
hydroisoindileucin.  Picrate 
C,„H,jN20C„H,(N0,_,);,0H  aq  :  [150°]  ;  yellow 
needles  (Engler  a.  Hassenkamp,  B.  18,  2241). 
Hydro-iso-indileucin  C,,  H,  ,N.,0  i.e. 

/C(C,H5).CH:NH  (?) 
C,H,.CH(0H).C4 1  .  [1G0°] 


with  decomposition.  Formed  by  the  action  of 
tin  and  HCl  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  isoindi- 
leucin.  Plates.  V.  sol.  alcohol,  ether,  and 
CHCI3.  Sol.  H.SO.,  with  a  blue  colour.  Oxidised 
back  to  isoindileuoin  by  treatment  with  CrO^. 

Methyl-iso-indileucm  C„H„MeN,,0.  [115°]. 
Formed  by  heating  isoindileucin  with  Mel,  and 
alcohohcKOHatl00°-110°.  Plates.  Sol.  alcohol 
and  ether.  No  colouration  with  H.^SO,  and 
phenol  (Engler  a.  Hassenkamp,  B.  18,  2212). 

Indoin  C.,,,H,„N^05.  Formed  by  adding  FeSOj 
to  a  solution  of  o-nitro-phenyl-propiolic  acid  in 
H.^SOj,  or  by  the  action  of  the  propiolic  acid  on 
an  H^SO.,  solution  of  indoxyl.  Also  by  action  of 
FeSO,  and  cone.  HoSO^  upon  o-di-nitro-di- 
phenyl-diacetyleneC„H^(NO,).C:C.CIC.C„H,(NO,) 
or  upon  the  isomeric  diisatogen  CiuHaNoO^ ;  and 
by  treatment  of  isatogen-sulphurous  acid  with 
cone.  H,,SO^.  Blue  dye-stuff,  resembling  indigo 
in  many  points.  Dissolves  in  cold  H^SOj  with  a 
blue  colour,  but  is  not  readily  sulphonated. 
Also  dissolves  to  a  blue  solution  in  cold  aniline 
or  aqueous  SO^.  Combines  with  SO.,.  Gives  a 
'  vat  '  (Baeyer,  B.  14,  1742;  15,  52,  5"7,  212). 

Indoline  C^HnNj  i.e. 

C,H,<^^-^5-.^JJ>C,H,.     Diindole.  [245°]. 

Formed  by  heating  leucindigo  (indigo-white) 
(1  pt.)  with  barium  hydrate  (2  pts.),  zinc-dust 
(1^  pts.)  and  water  (180  pts.)  for  24  hours  at 
180°  (Schiitzenberger,  J.  1877,  511) ;  the  product 
is  extracted  with  alcohol,  the  alcohol  evaporated, 
and  the  residue  heated  with  zinc-dust  when 
indoline  sublimes.  More  readily  obtained  by 
reduction  of  flavindine  dissolved  in  dilute  NaOH, 
with  3  p.c.  sodium  amalgam  (Giraud,  J.  1880, 
586).  Long  yellow  needles  by  sublimation.  Sol. 
alcohol  and  ether  with  a  blue  fluorescence,  iusol. 
water.  Forms  salts  with  acids.  The  picrate 
C,JI,,,N.,C„H.,(NO.,),OH  is  si.  sol.  alcohol. 

Di-chloro-indoline  C„H,XLN,,.  Got  by 
passing  CI  into  a  CHCI3  solution  of  indoline. 

Di-nitro-indoline  C„,H,.,(NO,),N,.  Got 
by  dissolving  indoline  in  warm  nitric  acid.  Crys- 
tallises from  alcohol  in  orange-yellow  crystals. 

Indoline  - di-sulplionic  acid 
C|,jH,,(S0.,H)2N,^  is  formed  by  heating  indoline 
with  fuming  H^SO^  at  180°.    Its  sodium  salt 
A"Na2  is  crystalline. 

Other  references. — Sommaruga,  B.  11,  1085; 
Einhorn,  B.  16,  2208  ;  Alexejew,  B.  17,  Kef.  172; 
Bl.  42,  320;  Miiller,  A.  212,  122  ;  Kolbe,  J.pr.  [2] 
30,84;  Eosenstiehl,  A.  Ch.  [5]  21,286;  C.J. 
40,98.  V.  also  Isatin,  Isatic  acid,  Oxindole, 
Indoxyl,  Indoxymo  acid,  Diisatogen,  Indogen- 
iDEs,  Indine,  Indole,  Nitro-phenyl-pbopiolic 

ACID,  Dl-NITRO-DI-PHENYL-DI-ACEIYLBNE,  ISATO- 
GENIC  ACID.  A.  G.  G, 
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